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^ancIU’Ull, ICUNUAI) (pioimily 
M.u/nii; C'ONiiAi) IJkuun), 
ffi'iifiraiilun', lioiii ]2Ui Ausust 
at Tliistod, in Jutlaiul, 
HUnliud iii_ (J()i)«iilia"on, inil was 
ji liaiiiHlioil in tSOO buoaiiso oNiis 
5 liavinj' oiKinly mIiowu liis aym- 
S iial/liy wiHi Uio J^i'unch llevo- 
" luUnn, llo _ snufiUl, i«fuf;u in 
I’ai'iH, wlnnn lin hiniHulf l»y tcaoliiiiK 

a?id li(()pii'y lalumi's. WiLli Munlullo lind Ilorliiu 
111', cimnuliid a (Kuyniphiu Mathfimtiiiiu' i/a Monde 
(1() v()1h. 1H03 7)j anil in IHOH lie bewail Aiiiinlcs 
dr', Vopfitp')!, dr In Gfntjviijdue., H dc /.'IJidoire {2-1 
I’nls.), in IHIS NonrrUri AuiKdrs. His inincipal 
wiii'k is a I’ra’is dr hi (h'oiirit/iliir U nivmellc (8 
vnls, 1810 20) latusl, i‘d, ti'vnlB, 1872). lie also 
('imlrilniled to Uio IHrliuunuivr dr. In Geofjruplvie 
jhiirrmrllr (8 voK 1821), and look ivu acHvo pail 
in fiinndinfi lliu (ionHi'aphical iSoidely of Palis, 
lie died llth I leeuinliev 1820. —Ilis son, ViCTOK 
Adoi.i’UH Mai.tkiiuon (1810 80), was piofessor 
of IliHlory and (leoHiapliy al tlie colleifo of Painiois 
and suliHoipionlly at Paiis (1848 (10 )i and fioin 
1800 on Walds lio was suoiutaiy of the (loo{;rapliical 
Soi'iely of Paiis. Ho was Llio aullior of miiuoioiis 
pl'll•^lal)lli('al woiks, as hu l''rniirr IlhiAri! {miw aA. 
1870 SI), L'AUmmijm: flluArf (1884-80), lliUun'e 
of. lliUonquo, dc I'Alkmwiiio (1800- 

08 ),' &!', 

nialkisti <'ro,s.s. Wuo Cunss. 

Blalk'iSC. Ikiff, a small kind of sinniiid, with 
nmndisli nuu/le, and lonsi, silky, {lenerally white 
Imir. 11 is 111 only (or a lnpdof>. 

AlfilUins. Tinm is Pobhiit, the o-xpimndw of 
I he 1 henry of populalion, was horn 14fcli Fehniary 
170(1, al 'llie Ilookeiy, near Horkinf;, in Surrey, 
whore ids lalhov owned a wniall oslalo. He was 
ninlli wrandiH' al Camhiiilfiu in 1797, was elected 
[I'cllow of his collo)!'' (dcHUH), look ordeis, and 
lias a)i)ndnUid to a parinU in Uis native county. 
In 1798 he hriniHiit out \m Easay on ihe Frinciplc 
Mill 


oj Population, which attiacted great attention 
and met with no little criticism. During the 
following yeats Alalthns extended liis knowledge 
of the .subject both by tiavel and by leading, and 
in 1803 jmblished a gieatly enlaiged edition of 
liis essay. In 1805 he inariied haii])ily, and soon 
after was aiipointed iuofe.ssoi of Politieal Economy 
and Model n History in the East India Comiiany’.s 
college at llaileylniiy, a jiost which he occupied 
till ids death at Ilatii on 2Htb Decemiier 18,34, 
Personally Malthus was a kindly and neoom- 
jdished man, mIui followed what he 'believed to he 
the tmth, and wiio endnvcd without a coiniilaint 
the abn.se and inisnndoistauding to which bis 
wiitiiigs exposed him. The aim of tlie Alv.vay was 
to supply a reasoned coirective to the theories 
regarding tlio perfectibility of society, whicli liad 
been diliused by Itonsseau and liis school, and 
which had been advocated in England by Godwin. 
Mnltlius inaintainoil tliat such optimbstio liope.s 
aro londered baseless by the natural tendency of 
population to increase faster than tlio means of 
.subsistence. He pointed out that botli in tlie 
animal and vegotalilo kingdoms life was so pioHlic 
that if allnu'od free room to multiply it U'onid iill 
millions of worlds in the course of a few thousand 
yeais. The only limit to its inciease is the want 
of loom and food. AVith regard to man, the 
ipiestion la complicated by the fact that the instinct 
of propagation is con Li oiled by reason ; hut oven in 
his case the ultimate check to population is the 
want of food, only it seldom oiieratos directly, but 
takes a variety of foiiiis in accordance with the 
complexity of liunian society. The move im. 
mediate checks are eitliei )iroveiitive or po.silive. 
'riip foniior appear as moral restraint or vice. The 
]JO.sitivo checks aie exceedingly various, including 
‘flJl unwholesome occupations, , severe labour and 
exposiue to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nmuing of ohildien, largo towns, excesses of all 
kinds, the whole train of common diseases and 
opideniios, wans, plague, and fanune.’ Malthus 
goes on to illustrate the action of liis principle by 
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.1 review (if tlie lii^tm-y of the difleient nations anJ 
laces, !bli owing wliat are the actual cliecks tluat 
liiive limited population— celibacy, wai-a, infanticide, 
,1 'h-.t i' : 
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plagues, vicious practices — and pioving that the 
population difficulty has affected the development 
of society from the heginuing. 

It cannot he said that JIalthua was original in 
hia exposition of the theory of population. It is a 
theme of both Plato and Aristotle. Shortly hefoie 
the time of Malthu.s the problem had been handled 
by Eenjainin Franklin, Hume, and many other 
writers. Malthus ciystallised the view.s of those 
writers, and presented them in .systematic form 
with elaborate proofs derived from history. In 
certain details and in the form of exjiosition the 
E\saij may be criticised ; lint the broad principles 
of it can he doubted only hy those who do not 
undeistanil the rpie.stiou. The enormous increase 
of the means of suhsisteiice attained by colonisation 
and modern industrial development lias only for a 
time postponed the population difiienlty for the 
world at large, while its pressiue is still felt in the 
more thickly peopled centres both of Europe and of 
the Ea-t. At the present time the most iiiterent- 
ing feature of Malthus is his relation to Darwin. 
Darwin saw ‘on reading illalthns On Population 
that natural .selection was the uievitahle result of 
the rapid increase of all organic beings,’ for such 
rapid increase necessarily leads to the struggle for 
e.\i-,tenep. To prei-eiit misunderstanding' it should 
ho ailded that Malthus gives iiu sanction to the 
theni'ies and practices currently known as Maltliimi- 
anisin. In this reference Malthus approved only 
of tile jirinciple of moral self-restraint ; ‘ do not 
inariy till yon jinve a fair prospect of sn)iporting a 
family,’ Be.sides hi.s Essuy on the Principle of 
Population Malthus wrote two important works, 
An Inquirij into the Mature and Progress of lienl 
and Principles of Political Economy. See Memoir 
hyDt Otter, Bishop of Chiolioster (prefixed to '2d 
ed., 183(1, of the Princijiles of Political Economy)-, 
also Bonar’s Malthus and his Work ( 1885). 

Malton, a tosvu in the North and East Hidings 
of yorkshire, on the Derwent, 22 mile,s NE. of 
consists of New Malton, Norton, and 
Old Malton. The Derventio prohalily of the 
uomans, uhas the Norman church of a Gilhortine 
priory jlloO), and a free granimar-school, founded 
in 1543 by Archbishop Holgate ; hut no trace 
remains of a Norman castle. Iron and brass 
' brewing, i.'kc. are carrietl on ; 

Norton is famous for its training stables. Till 
]o68 Jialton returned two members, and then till 
1885 one. Pop. (1851) 7661 ; (1881) 8754. 

a mitnval order of e.Kogenous plants 
ot ivhich about 100(1 .species are known, chiefly 
tropical and most abundant in America, althoiigli 
the most important species belong to the Did 
M orld. They_ are herbaceous plants, .shrnhs, and 
occaoionally _ in tropical countries trees ; with 
alternate entire or lohed leaves ; the flowers showy, 
generally on axillary stalks. The plants of this 
order liave a great general .similarity both in 
appearance and in properties and products. All 
contam a mucilaginous .substance in great nuan- 
tity, and some are very useful .as an emollient .and 
demnlcent m medicine. The seeds contain a con- 
sulerahle oiiantity of hl.and llxed oil. The inner 

* for 

i' n?' ispecies of Hibiscus and ,Sida ai-e particn- 
lauy valued; mid to this order belong the cotton ' 
plants,-See Cotton. Hibiscu.s, Hollyhoc™ ! 
il.XLioxv, Maiish-malloxv. &o. - 1 

one of the most fashionable ] 
natei ng-places in England, is situated 9 miles j 
h\\ . of M orcester, and 120 XYNW. of London on 
the east .side of the Malvern Hills, .at the. foot 1 


1 of the Worcchter.sliire lioacoii, from tlie sniiimil ( 
t which (1444 feet above tho .s(>a-luv('l ) (',\U'Usi\ 

:, views are obtained. It is irregularly laid out, nii 

2 has a line cruciform church, with a .scinarc oiii 
t battled tower 124 foot liigh rising from tlm centu 

rebuilt in tlie reign of Henry Vll., and I'i'sIokm 
I in 18(10-1. In the eenlio of the (own are lurg' 
1 Assembly Iloonis ( 1884) with winter primieniide uiii 
i gardens, ami on the onlskirls is Malvern (’ollege, i 
I liaudsoine Imilding in the Gotliie stylo of I he earl; 
• Decorated period, ereelcd in 18(1, 't (1,5 ; tho iireseii 
1 luimlier of iioys is nearly ‘250, and ihevc are seveva 
I entrance scholai'slujiR, tenable during residence, o 
1 from C87 to £130 a year, nnd a leui'ing schohir--iii| 
i of .4150 for three yoars, tenable at Oxfoid o 
, I Cambridge. Madame (iold.schmiilt (Jenny f.imi 
. resided near Malvern for many years previoiis (i 
her death. Po]), (bSOl) .811);' ('l.8,SI ) 70, ‘i I. Se. 
]j/iickiroO(l's Miii/iirJnc for August 1884. 

IHivlwa, former kingdom of linliu, Sci 

t'KNTitAb India. 

maillEluke.s, in-opcrly iM.uii.iiics, an .iiahir 
word signifying white slaves ea]dured in war ni 
purchased in the market, and es]iei’iall,v applied In 
the .slave-kings in Egyiil. Tlu'sc had' (hi'ir mig.in 
in the iiniiortation of a large, imnilier of Turkish 
slave.s, from the ri'gioiis of the Caneasiis and .Asia 
Miiior.hy Es-SdliliAyy fill, gruiid-nepliew of Salad ill, 
and sultan of Egypt, in tho iniildle of I lie l.'llli 
century. They were intuudud to act as a liodyguai d 
and to defend tlicir nmstor ag'iiinst his inimei 
ims rivals as well as against tho Crnsadciw, and 
they fullillcd tlieir duty wmll, ns is sliown liy I hi' 
success of their rennlse of tlm h'rcnch iiivnsion and 

the capture of St Limis in 1240. In llm 

capable sui'cos,si)rs to Es-Sftlih, his MnnielnKcs sni 
up one of their own nnuiher as sultiiu of Egypt In 
1250, and from that year to Urn Ottoman eoiiMnest 
in 1517 that country and Syria were ruled cxchi- 
sively by Mameluke Miltans, They were.forli.y-eight 
m number, niton relaiuing the throim Imt a few 
.years, nr even months, in einiHi'iineiice of the 
mtrigue.s of rival emirs; and (hoy fell into Iwn 
dynasties, the Hahrt or Turkish MiimeUiUes (1250 
1390) and the liiirji or (’ireasHiau (i;i!)() 1517), 
The sulta,inYa.s choson out of Iho military oligarchy, 
and oAved Iiih throne to jjoi'.sonal ])Vow(‘hk and llii' 
support of the biggest battalions, rare.ly to hi'i'cdl 
tary title; The Maniolnkes did not readily in opo,. 
gate tliBir race in a foreign eonniry, mid fresh 
iinportatious were necessary to kecji mi (he slock 
As a rnlo the most powerful lord of tho day hci'aine 
king, iuid kept his place inst so long as h(i roliiiiied 
ills following. Violent (leatlis were eoninmn ; I he 
sultans bodyguard was the most esseiiLlal inirl 
of the constitution, and hold a large inirlinn m 
(lie land of Egypt on ii species of feudal leimie, 
Aiwjli of the great lords was a MiUnelnUc snllnn in 
miniature, ke))t a hodygnard, lived in imieh .slnli' 
and was generally prepared to light Ids way to tlu'i 
tuone should occasion favour the iiKciiiiil. Th,' 
streete of Cairo wore fi'eipmntlv llm scones uf 
sangmnary eoiilIicLs, and its citadel is full of llm 
nieinories of troiuiheiouH assassinations. XVilli all 
Mieir excesKe.s, however, it may hodmiUted wh.'tlmr 
Egypt over .siime the days of the Pharaohs iios. 
sessed a more enlightened series of rnli'rs than lh.‘ 
Manielnkes. Iheirsy,stum of law and luilh'ii, ilmii- 
military organisation and naval I'nli'rinisii, llmir 
postal .service, their irrigaliou- work's and ongiueoriiig 
opeiatioiiR were farm advance of LIu'ir lime ; and, 

natrons) f nT ‘'''*1 W''ve nmuiru'eut 

pationsof art and literature. Neai-ly all ( I,,, o.v.niis. 

Mimebr® • Ckiro'; essentially //m 

ALimeluke city, are of their hnildingf, edneatioiiid 
institutions met with their nnfniUng supiiort ami 
they carried their taste for relinerneiir'ini;;', llm 
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sinalleht cletaiLs of hoiiKe furniture and (leroriition. 
Tlie inuseiniis of Europe jiiiil Cairo are full of their 
delic.ate inlaid and engraved lirahs-work, wood 
carvings, ivory reliefs, enamelled glass, biles and 
stone and plaster work, mosaiu pavements, and 
silk emhrnideries. Their (u)urt ceremonies were 
gorgeous with the pomp of heraldry and arinour 
ami dazzling robes ; their luxury at home was 
.stilpendnus. Turks as a rule, they bad tastes 
beyond tbe kon of the Ottoiiian Turks who dts- 
poKsessed them in 1517, and Egyjit has not yet 
recovered from their loss. After the TurWisli 
eompiest the government was placed in tke hands 
of an Ottoman pasha assisted hy a co\incil ; whilst 
Irventy-fonr Mamelnke Ijeys were allowed to ndinin- 
ister the provinces. The Ijoy.s retained most of tlie 
poivor, ho\>’ei'or, a!id the pusli.a hecaino a cipiier. 
'i'lieir last i)rilliant aohieveinonts were on the 
occasion of Na]ioleon’s inv.asiou of Kgyjit in 170S, 
when Uiey fnnght tlie disastrous liattle of tlie 
Pyramids near Cairo ; lint after tlie retirement of 
tlie h’reneii and Britisli armies Egypt became a prey 
to disorder, rival Mamolnkes fought and intiigned, 
and order was not ro.stored until Mohnmiiieil Ali 
e.stahlished his antliorily as pasha under the 
Porte, and by two treaeliorons niassaoros, in 1805 
and 1811, extoi'ininaLed the Jilanieluko princes, save 
a small remnaiit who took refuge in the .Siidiln, 
whore their modiei’al avniour >vas roountly seen hy 
the Ib'ilish fmces employed against the hlalidi. 

8oo IJnati'dui'lro, Jliiki'izi’s IlitiliHi'e <tcs Hiillttnii Mkm- 
Ionics; 8. Lanu-l’ooli), Ayl of Ihu Snrmvits in litiypl. 

HISUUCI'.S, a town in the Preneli department of 
iSartlie, on the Dive, 4-d miles by rail aNE. of Lc 
Afaiis. Po)), 1)288. 

Itlaiuiiuii della Rovere, Count Tkiiknzio, 
an Italian scholar and .slatesmaii, lioni in 1800 at 
I’esaro in the Itomagua, took a In'innineut part in 
tiie futile outhroak at the acocssiou of (irugory 
XVr., and was compelled to llee to Paris, whence lie 
rotnnu'd to Llome in 18i8 after the iiucoiulitioiial 
iimiiusty of Pius IX., and actually held oHice for 
tlirco montli.s in tl:e papal mini.stry. lie no.vt with- 
drew to Turin, where lie founded, with Uiolierti, 
his famous society for promoting [taliainmity. On 
the night of Pius TX. from Uomu to Caeta he 
ro-entiTcd the iiolitical arena, and was for a short 
lieriod foreign minister in the revolutiniiary cabinet 
of Dalotti. On the fall of Uomo ho retired to 
(ioiioa; ill 1850 he was returned niimilier of the 
iSarilinian parliament, and in 1800 entered (Jiivoiir’s 
ministry as minister of Instrnetion. Ho was 
apiioiiUed aniliassador to Creoce in 1801, to iSwil- 
zurlaiid in 1805, a'lid died at Romo, 21st May. 1885. 

Aniong ilia writing.s avo Del Jliiiiuivitmenlo dcU'i, 
JlliiSdfla aniuM ItnUami (1830), PtwU delV A'lii nirdia 
(1812), Del Pnptiio (1851), OonfeasioiU d'lin Metnfisko 
(t8(!n), Tcovii'ii della Rdniionc c dello fiitito (1808), 
" Im Bclinione dell' Avenir (1870), busiilos books on special 
.social and jibilo.sophioal probloms, and treatises on vari- 
ous sulijeots. 8cu Ins Life by Haspari (1887 ). 

Mniltlllcll.S [Mwmimlhi, Lat. nuimimi, ‘a teat’) 
form wliat is UHnall,y cniisidored the highest class 
of liacklxiiied animals, itiolndiiig iminerons orders, of 
whicli lior.se, oleiiliant, and whale, dog, iicaver, and 
> hat, anthropoid ape, and man liinisolf are in iliU’or- 
eiit ivays prominent illustrative types. Ciim])arcd 
M'itli birds, inaiiimals are most notably eliaracter- 
iseil hy the greater development of their brains, 
and liy the close connootiim lietweeii niother and 
offspring ; hut in both these res]i('cts there are 
grades of. excelloiice. Tlin.s, the Monotrenios (sec 
(iJtNlTi.roEIlVNCTKrH, and EfiirDNA) liave simple 
hrnins and lay eggis ; the Mansiiiiials {q.v.) have 
also lagged liehind in cerebral dovelopmenl and 
bring Cortli their young precociously after a short 
gestation ; wliile in the higher oihors there are 
many steps in the perfecting of brains and wits. 


and in the evolution of tlie oigauic coiinectiou 
between the unhoni young .and the mother. The 
habitats aie also veiy varied, for tliougli the great 
iiiajoiity are icrrestrktl — burrower.s, runners, iea[iei'', 
and climbers, a tlioronghly aquatic habit is exliili- 
ited by the cetaceans, the sea-cows, the .seals and 
w.alrnses, and many genera lioiC and there, while 
the hats have the power of true flight, and ni.any 
swoo]iing forms, sucli as the flying opo.ssunis, 
squint, and leimir.s are more or less aerial (see 
PuYiNU Animals). Similarl.y as regards food 
there is great variety, for fruit and insects, Jisli 
and lierhs, roots and ilesli, are a,!! utilised, and the 
diversity of diet is associated with marked difter- 
ences in Dentition (q.v. ). About 2300 living 
species liave lieen recorded, larying in size from 
the smallest liarve.st-nioiise, which is .se.arcely tiie 
weight of a lialfpemiy, to tlie giant wliale.s, which 
apijroaeh 100 feet in Jengtli. 

1 General Characters . — It will he nscfiil to refer to 
tlie article JllltD.S, where tlie three highest classes 
of vertebrates are contrasted Kbiit a more detailed 
suniiiiary i.s now necessary. Eemale iiiaimiiais 
always nmirish their young for some' time after 
birth with the milk pioduced hy the niaimnary 
glands. Except in the ovipai'oii,s iVIoiiotremes, Clio 
young are Ijoni vii’iparoiisly ; and in all maiiiiiials 
above Marsupials the embryo in the woinh is 
organically connected willi the nintlier liy means 
of a Placenl.a (q.v.). The .skin always ho.ariS at 
least some hairs, and these usually cover the 
wliolc iindy, so that most nianimals may he jitslly 
called furred ipiinlrnpeils. In hody-teniperature, 
which is some index to the pitch of tlie life, 
mammals, Unmgh inferior to hirils, aic enipliatically 
wariii-hlooded ; and in this connection we may 
notice that a complete imisciflar partition (niidiiil' 
or diaphragm ) separates the breast from tlie abdom- 
inal cavity. Tiie Imigs lie freely and are invested 
h.y (pleural) sacs ; the lieart is fouv-cbanihevcd and 
gives off a single aortic, arch to the left side (to the 
right in birds) ; the red blood-corpuscles are non- 
m'lolcated when fully forinocl, Tlie parts of the 
adult brain show a greater curvature than in lower 
form.s, wliilo the oeruhr.al lieniisphero.spredoniinale, 
hocome more and more convohited,»aml are united 
h.y an important liridge called the coipiis calloaiuii. 
Except in Moiiolienies, the rectal and tlie nrino- 
goiiital apertures arc separate j and, with the same 
exception, tlie ova are .Minall and poor in yolk, and 
undergo lot,i,l segnientatioii. The skeletal cliarao- 
teristics arc necessarily more technical, hut it i.s 
iiiiportant to iiotico that the skull nu)ve.s not on 
one conilyle as in birds and reptiles, hut on two ns 
in anipiiiliians ; the lower jaw is a single bone on 
each side, and articulates not with the quadrate ns 
in Saurop.sida Imt with the sipianio.sal ; a chain of 
three ear-ossicles (malleus, inen.s, .and .stapo.s, prob- 
ably e(|uivaleiit to the articular, ipiadrale, and 
columella or hyo-m.aiidibular of lower forms) con- 
nects the drum with the internal ear ; the teeth, 
riircl.y quite absent, are set in distinct sockets ; the 
vertehrie of the neck are (with three exceptions) 
seven in nimiher; the coraeoid hone (except in 
Moiiolronies ) is a mere process of the scapula ; anil 
so on. As the various Hj'steiiis are dealt with in 
siiocial articles (see RliAiN, (IlllcUL.vTiON, ll.vni, 
Shcui.I., &c.,), it .seems unnecessary to expand the 
above suiiiniar.v. 

The Snh-ela.sscs of Mammal s.— in 1816 De Blain- 
villo divided inaminals into throe snb-classos, wliicli 
subsequent investigation lias lirnily e.stalilislied. 
The two orders of Monotrenie.s (dnoki'nole and 
Eehidna) and of IMni'.snpijil.s (kangaroo, opos.snni, 
&c.) he raised to the rank of suh-elassas under 
the titles Ornithodelpliia (lit. ‘hird-woiuherl’) and 
Kidelnhia (lit, ‘douhle-ivoinbod’), in contrast to all 
the other mammals, which he termed Monodelphia, 
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Fov these three sub-claissea, which are ilLstiiict The most ijjiportaut coiUr/isU l)otwi'(iu tlu'iu may 
enouf^rli to he rej^anleil as separate hraiieixes of the he simimaiibeil in the Uilmlar sclu'iiie, 

primitive mammalian stoeli, Hn.\ley propose^l the whieli ought to he ex[iaiuloil ami viviliiMl hy refcr- 
ohjectionahle titles Protutlieria, Metatheria, em*e to the articles OKNrruoUUVNCliU-s, ICcillDN.V, 
and Eutheria, which are now generally adojxteih IvANGAiiOO, MaidsvI’IaL; jS-'c. 


OiitUhuttelpbld. 

^(‘iiotrenien 




I'liii I'llfitln. 


TKMpr/j vTimr, , 
StvCLElOS 


Oviparous; obvioti.sly uo placenta; 
(a temporary ptmcli in Echidna). 

Larne, rich in yulh, with a slight 
slu‘11, uitli partial segnieiitalioiJ. 


None ; the glands open on a Imho 
patch of the Hkin, whence the , 
fsericlion is lickal oil by tliu 
young. 

Small corpus callosuiu. 

Liirgf* oriteriQi' {'onuiiissurc. 

Cerehelhuu uucuvcihL 

25^-28^ L. 

The sutures of the skiJll-hone.s dose, 
and tlie surface ia polished. Thu 
r.iiiii of the lower jaw are iree 
aufl without an ascouding pro- 
cess. The fclueu eai -ossicles luive 
primitive chameters— e.g. laige 
malleus, Biiiall incus, rod-liku 
slapes. The vertclnii' linve no 
terminal caps or eniphysc.s (na 
also ill fSireula). The pcct()i'u1 
gijdlo is rcptiJhui-like, w'lth cora- 
coids reaching sturnum, with 
‘ Interelavjclc,' &e. Theic are 
luarsupiul or cplpubic bones. No 
teeth in adults. 


Ihi'cocioualy vivijiarnuH ; ])htRi'nlii 
incipient; (a pouch l\)r the young 
except in some o])n,s,sunis). 

Small, with total sugiiuuiljiLioii mid 
reJath’uly laigo yolk-^ae. j 


Teats He within the pouch, if thid 
])i‘ piesuiit, ami tin* milk is fiirocd 
into Uie moutii ofllu* young. 

KmnU 

Jmigu. 

Uiu*<iver(‘d. I 

.TL>'-aO“ CJ 

T'ho angle ni the lower jaw is in- 
lleclMl shaiply inivitnls. T'licrc 
air iln’ iimial epiphysus, miicli 
roducud coracoiiis (mcio pru- 
cuHHUH of tin* H(*apuhi‘ ), iind iilim ml; 
alwaya cplpubic boimn. T’he 
dentil ion is in most mes itt’cn* 
liar 


1 Yivipiu'ouH ; phwmdu 

! ('sfiibllsliisl in vm ions 

I fiuniH. 

Kmall, wUli loliil sug- 
immialiou. TTio yolK'- 
siic i.s small uxunpl In 
Hodrnls, luHcctivoiu, 
iLiiil Hals. 

'Clm wvll-di'vulopi'd (ru(s 
mo .siicki'il by llm 
young. 

lilLlgO. 

Sniiill. 

hu'ivaHinclv cm I'lcil. 

T'In' lypii'iil cbiii'acii'is 
ol iiianuiiniia alr('iiil^\ 
noil'll. No 
boni's, m itl. miiHt nUkIiI 

rmlliiKsits ordii'iii ; no 
niavhnl iiilli'clioii ol 
jlm (Uigli* oJ llm lower 
jiiw. 


OriiEB Peculiarities. . , Heart soineuTinCblrd-Iiko Cloaca The uriiiogonibil nimrturolHHcnms UiriiT.s dih'II into Iihul 
pvrsi^ils. Oviducts very simple ate fVom the vedallmt theim is dor; onV vaHina. nm 

and quite sepamto. The tesles a slight clouva. Uri-Lvi’H oiUMi nsuiilly oiii' uLrriis 


abdominal, ami the meters open 
into clo-'ica. Vasa doferciitla ni-e 
Wit continuous with tlie penis, 

O/'dern of il/iuppii'i/A-.— Leaving the MoNothe- 
MATA (l)--du(jkinole and Eoiiidim — and Warsu- 
PIALIA ( 2)— kangaroo, opos.siiiu, ike.—hy tlieui.selve.s 
in marked contrast to one another ^and to the 
placental series, we begin the latter with two 
orileus in many ways more piiinitive than the rest— 
Tiz. the Edentata (3) — slotlis, ajit-eatei», arnia- 
dilJo.'i, c\:c.— and the SiBENiA (4)— dugoug and 
manatee. It seems possible to group tlio other 

PniilATES (12). 

— Perisisodactyles —Cats 

Artio- 

dnotyle., ' -Di«s 

— Hyrax(r) —Dear I 


a 81lglll> CHNU’a. UI’I'LVI’H OlHMl 

inlt> blnddrr. Thrri* iir«* two 
uteri and two vagime. 'JTio Hcro* 
tumlicK in front olTIm pmiis. 


drr; oni' vjigimi, Jind 
usimlly one uirrus. 
Hm'ojmii, il inviuml, 
lli'H bohliiil till' punls. 


Cetacea— Hodcs'tu (10) 
(9) Lm 


Cuiuoi*- 

ruRA (7) 
10) IsMEcn- I 

^ VORA (0) 

LuMUROinrA (li ) 


, . F ) _C AKNl von A ( Ti ) 


Mouotieiues ( 1 ) 
(Prototheria) 


Sike-xia (4) 
EDEKTA'r.A(3) 


ITiiiiitivr PJacenlals'* 
(Enlhori a) 

Primitive Mammals 

■Reptilian (?) Ancestors 


MfiWiipials (2) 

(Metathcrw) 


onlers along three dehnite lines. One of these is 
esiieeially iiiarlced hy the Carstivoha (o)— eats, 
Uop, hears, and .seals— to which the iNaiiCTlvOKA 
(6)— hedgehogs, mole-s, .slirew.s— are a])|iarently 
allied, wliile these in turn lead to the divergent 
Chieiiptera (p or hats, and to an abemint 
genus— the flying lemur or Oaleoj)itlieons, for 


which soniowmilil erect a .s(,oi'ia) onlrr. AiKdhcr 
hue i.s especially chaiuetorised liy tli(> great (O'lh'i' 
UiN'tiULATA (S), including (d) Od'd-toed or I'eriH.so- 
(laclyle fornt.s— horso, rhiiKJCciiis, tapir, &i',. (f.) 
rrohoscideana or clephanlH, (r) the ntiiqite genus 
Hyrax, and (f/) the Evun-toed or Artiodiudyh' I’onii.s 
shcej) and cuttle, chovrotfUim, ciiiiiol.s, Iiijipii. 
liotamas, and pigs, lint witli the, Cngulal.es l.lmre 
are iiiaiiy reason.s for connecting' two (i(hei' oi'(ierii, 
the Cetacea (!))— wlialos and ilolidiiiis nnil (lie 
l.oDENTrA (10)— mts, iiaros, wpiiiTiils, .'ce, h'iiiallv 
along a third liriuich, whieji prolmhly had its in’inin 
in a stock eonunon to the (higulateH on tlie one 
liaml, to the (carnivores and Inseetivoi'es on the 
other, we have to jihice the hliUKUtoiDHA (11)- 
!enuirs-and the Piumates ( 12), the latter iiuduil. 

I'll® Ne^v■^^'orhl monkeys, the 
Uld-Wovld monkeys, and man lilnmelf. 

Extinct MnmmaU.~(a) 'I'Iki oldest luanmuiliaii 
remaiim date from the (Iiiper Trins- i,e, froiii 
neai- the hpginning of the Slcsozoie or Keeondar)- 
system. Ihus, fragmen(„s of a small animal 
known ns Bromathorium suggest a primitive l.yiie, 
po.s.sihly ancestral to tiio Mouolre.ines, (h) V 
Jiirassio strata remains of small inamnials are 
locally almndant, and represent nmi'o (han one 
type of Mansup al. (c) From tlm ne.vl, or CivKa' 
ceous period, tlie beds of wliieli are ino.stlv ol 
marine ori^giii, other small types have reeimtlv 
rewarded the uinyenryhig rosoarehos of I'rofoHHdr 

oifmi'i of the 'I'ertiarv 

1 euo( , however, niu.st of the. niodeni onlers of mani . 

'■'■I'l'^kranco, and, as one would 
expect, there are renuiins ol many l,yiieH wliieli 
foi-m the common l)n.sic of hranehos I'low wididv 
! divergent. Thus, the Cnwdcntn (e.g. llvmnodou 
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and Proviven-a) are primitive Carnivora, wliicli 
filiow skeletal aftinities with Marsniiials and Insec- 
tivores. Not less rcinarkahly generalised are the 
Cmidylnrthra (e.g. Plienaeodiis and Periptychus), 
piimitive Ungulates showing affinities with Artio- 
dactylea and Perissodactylos, Mith Hyraooidea and 
(throngii the Creodonta) with Carnivores, and 
(according to Cope) even with the Leinnrs. In the 
same way tlie palnioatologista lind transitions 



Pig. 1. — Slab of Rook .showing tho left lateral aspect of 

tho skeleton of Phenacndus primavuit; from tho Lower 

Buoono of North America ; aotiml size of slab, 49 inebcs 

in length. (After Cope.) 

between Tnsoctivoron.s, Lcnini'oid, a)id Creodont 
tyiies, hetwoeu I’erissodaetyloa and Proho.sridea 
(i)innoorata and (Joryiihodouts), l)utwocn Eodeiils 
and Ihig'iilato.s (Mesothorinin and Toxodon). Ho, 
too, a common base has been found for dogs and 
hears, for pigs and sheep, for door and (dievrotains ; 
hut it is onouf^'h Cor our purpose to einpliasise the 
fact, whioh rapidly ^irngressive research coiitimially 
corroborates, that in early 'rortiary times there 
persisted numevons goiioi'aliscd mammals which 
united many of the characteristics of onr extant 
ovdor.s. 

DiHtn'.hntion in Eoforring to tho article 

on ( IISOHUAPIIIOAL JlLSTRinuTiON for tho general 
results reached l)y tho lahonr.s of Mnri'ay, Wallace, 
Solater, and others, wo shall content ourselves with 
a few illustrations showing the impovtanco of tho 
inqinhy in regard to maimii.als. Perhaps tho most 
striking of tlioso concerns tho great insular region 
of Australasia, where, with tho exception of some 
hats and marine mammals which transcend the usual 
limits, of some rats and mice, and of forms intro- 
duced by man,_ tho whole mammalian fauna con- 
sists of Marsupials and Monotremes. As all extant 
Marsupials, with the exception of the Ainei'icaii 
ojms.sums, are now Australasian, and as fossil 
I’omain.s of tho sub-class are found as far away 
as Europe, we have hero one of the most remark- 
ahlo cases of gradual restriction and of the .saving 
results of geological changes. For, whatever the 
precise details may be, there seems no donht that 
geological in.snlatioii saved the Mamupial immi- 
grants to Australia from tho jaws of their pursuers. 

In tho Lemuroid group, again, we lind ‘one of 
the mo.st singular phenomena in geograiihical dis- 
trihntion.’ For out of a total of fifty miecies 
thirty are conlined to the one island of Mada- 
gascar, tho romaiiidor nccurring through tropical 
Africa and in restricted portions of India and the 
Malay Island, s_ — facLs from which it is fairly con- 
ohided that in the insulated Madagascar ‘ the 
lowly organised Leniiiroids diverged into specialised 
forms of their oivn peculiar type, while on the 
continonts they have to a great extent heooino 
o.xtorminai.ed, or have maintained their existence 
in a few cases in Islands or in mouutaiii-i'aiiges.' 

Tho Edentata (sloths and aiit-oatoivs) have also 
a very restricted distrihiition in modern times, for, 
with the exception of the scaly ant-eaters or Maiiidw 


(Ethiopian and oriental in range) and the African 
aardvark, the home of the order is in South 
America, where, moreover, in Pliocene times there 
flourished a giant race ‘ rivalling in hulk the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus.’ 

.lust as naturally as terrestrial niamiiials are 
absent from Oceanic islands, so the aquatic 
Cetaceans have a world-wide distrilnition, and 
the iSireniaiis alnio.st as wide as i-equired conditions 
of temperature will admit. But it must he clearly 
noted that when we follow in iletail the distribu- 
tion even of hats, whose gi-eat powers of flight free 
them from the limitation.s imposed on leiTestrial 
inauimals, we find that the iidiahitants of special 
regions are usually marked off with perfect de- 
linitene.s.s. The .same local dofinitenc.ss holds true 
of tlie world- wide (Australia alway.s excepted) 
distribution of Ungulates, Rodents, and ('avni- 
voiCK, and Is .signally illustrated, for in, stance, in 
the complete absence of Tnsectivora from South 
America alone, or in the striking diffcrencos 
between Old and New World nioukeys. 

Dcrelopmcnt . — The ova, which .arc small and 
poor in yolk except in Monotremes, hurst from the 
ovaries into the upper ends of the ovidiicts, may be 
fertilised by ascending sjiermatozoa, and with the 
above cxcoiition do\’elnp in the lower portion of the 
female duct known .as the uterns. In the ovi- 
parons Monotremes the segmentation is partial, 
like that of birds and reptiles ; in all the othor.s 
the egg segments completely. The development 
procecils in a fashion somewhat different in detail 
from that of the other vertehrates, Imt it is mara 
important to notice that in tlie Placentals a close 
vascular connection is .speedily estahlishecl between 
the embryo and tho wall or the uterns. In the 
hedgehog', which is a remarkably central fype, this 
comiectinn is lirst of all maintained simply by the 
outermost layer of the developing egg ; imt this is 
soon abetted liy a union hetiveen th'e yolk-.sao and 
tho maternal wall, which in turn gives place to 
tlie true placenta, mainly due to the Allantois 
(q.y.). T lie final result is an interlocking of the 
maternal ti,«.sue with that of the fmtal merahranes, 
and the whole life of the embryo depends on the 
intimacy of this interlocking, by wdiicli the blood 
of the mother is vitally though not directly united 
with that of the offspring. At birth the union Is 
severed, anil tho eiiihryoiiio part of the placenta, 
with more or less of tho associated lining of the 
uterus, is discharged. The form and striictiiro of 
the jihu'enta vary considerably in different orders, 
and have fiiriiiahed important aid in determining 
velatioiisliip. Of maimiials as of other animals it 
is tine that the individual development recapitu- 
lates, in general outline, the history of the race, 
for the life begins .at the hegiiiiiing again in a 
.single cell, divide.? into a ball of colls, acquires a 
layered body, and passes from stage to stage pre- 
senting siicees-sively the general features of a verte- 
brate, of a reptilian (?), of a simple inaninial, of 
an inscctivore, and finally of a young hedgehog. 
Niir-sing remains somewhat crude in the ovipavnns 
Monotremes, wliicJi are do,stitiito of teats, but fciie 
embryos have a coiisidorahlo store of yolk which 
serves as preliiiiiiiary capital, The eggs of the 
cluckmole are laid in a nest, those of tho Eohidna 
seem to he horiio in a temporary pouch suggesting 
that of .^farsupials. In both oases the young lick 
the hare patch of skin on which the maiiimary 
glands open. The uon-plaoental Marsupials are, 
in a Honao, as Proieaaor Flower aays, ‘ the moHb 
niainiiialiaii of iiiaiuiiials,’ since most' of tliem carry 
their proiiiatiirely-hovii young in an external pouoli 
surrounding the teats, ivlience the milk is forced into 
their passive mouths. In tho jilaceiital niaiiiinals 
the young are horn in a more advanced state, 
though still requiring much care. They are able 
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tn sui'k lilt* ely. and tlieir liitliarto 

niiu-eil fiiiid-iana!,'. ^'ciitly tutored Iiy the readily- 
diae'tf'l milk, more or lees rapidly aerjuire what 
Si/il.us liiis hiipiiily teniied a ‘ yuietric education,’ 
ohiidi miike- more Mdi'tanttal iliet possihle. 

hf Mihiiiitiiln . — Tliiiiieh the (lu<;kuio!e and 
the Eehidnii lay and fioiu the nature of their 
oenit.d ducts h.ave licen termed Omithiulelphi.i. 
iheir aliiuities are rather oltU reptiles than with 
hirds. p'.ii nnuninuls and hird' represent divergent 
luaiiches, tin- common stem of which is e-\ceedingly 
vcniote. Itecficnising this, the theories as to the 
oiigin of iiiiitniiiuis are mainly concerned with the 
jUidiahiUties in favour of a reptili.in or of an ani- 
phihiun aiicesfry. In .support of the hatter it has 
been urgeii that maiiniial- and nniphihia have two j swiftnes.s 
skull comh Its, wiiile hird' and rejitile.s have one ; 
that the (pnidrate is small in the ani]diihiiins and 
maiiiimil', laige in Sanrojisida ; that some other 
■art' of the mammalian skeleton (such as the 


Fciio 

f(U)t, 


Illlltl 


to such tvpc.s as are exhihiLed I)y Monotreme anil 
Marsupial, and from these iipu-aiils to the cliniiix 
ill mail ; or the gradual 
gi'OWth of Antlers (q.v. ) 
from Miocene times on- 
wards, a liistory ra;yidly 
recapitiil.ated in the life hichm, 
of modern stags. lint Eipuis, 
after realising the gradual 
development of types niid 
.s-tnictures, and appi eclat- 
ing the intliienec of natural Pmoctxe, 
selection in cloterniiniiig I’lioliippiis. 
distrihulion, in eliminat- 
ing giants, in fostering 

and strength, 

( and in justifying' hig Faimiuo'i’us, 
hraiiis, iiian>' naturalists HiiiiKiriuti. 

.still find the prohlem of 
the evolution of inamm.alh 


jifdvi-i siisgp-,t affinities witli ainjihihiaiis rather | iiieoinjdetely .solved. It 


tli.in .‘'iiui-'ip-ida : and even that the ■iinphihians in 
tlmir varied repioductive experiments are as llltcly 
as reptiles to have originated the characteristic 
m.iniimiUan isartiiritinn. On the other hand, the 
>' pivu'i ]uidi.'iliilities are in favour nf the reptilian 
migin of maiuiiial.s, fur tlie reptiles are in general 
differentiation move evolted. Among tlie uuiner- 
uu.s extinct .Sauriuns the Theriomorplia distinctly 
approach nianiimilia in some of their skeletal 
ciiaracters, the large partuUly-segmeiitiiig ovnni 
of tiie Moiiotremes seems much liker that of 
reptiles than that of amiddluans (which e.Kliiliits 
total sHgiiiontatiuiif, while it is not without interest 


.seems iiece.s.sary to follotv 
the school of L.amaick in 


Til ificcxj-;, 


recognising the inlierilahle -*'«■?( ithi/ww. 
effects nf use and ellbrt, 
and tlie infiiience of a 
cliangeful environment on 
the progressive growth of j[e.solui,,.i..s. 
the oiganisin in dehmte 
directions. l''urtliermore, 
an account of tlie evolu- 
tion of niainiiial.s lias to 
take account of one of Eorc-vi;, 

„ the most prominent char- ouiiiipi’iis, 

that two Imards show an incipient form of yolk- acteristics, tlie luatcrual 
sae [daceiita. A compromise lietweeri the rival j sacrifice expre.ssed in the 
theories has been proposed liy ,St tleorge iilivai't, 
who suggests a dual origin of uianimals, deriving 
the Moiiotrenies from .\iumiiKiont or .allied reptilian 

Tf,. -l' ^ It It. i. *. !• 


type's, the Jlarsiipial.s from a distinct and earlier 
.soiiive, perhaps anipliihian. .A.nother coiiiproiiiise, 
e'liiiilly prohleiiiaticai, would derive mainiiials 
from a primitire .stock of lingered rpiadriipeds, 
the coiiimun ancestors of ainjihihian.s and reptile.s. 

Uii the whole, however, the halance of pvolrahilities 
scenis in favour of tlie origin of maimiials from 
e.'vtinet iSauriniis, such as tliose which Cope has 
grouped a.s TUeriouiorpUa, A few zoologists, wlin 
imiiiitain the leptiliaii anee.stry nf niaiimials, and 
regard Cetaeenns as a very priniitive order, would 
derive these from tlie Iciithyoptei-vgiau reptiles; 
hut this 1 iew has been receiv ed witli virtually fatal 
crmcisiu. 

hi'ijlvtivit oT df'o/o/iffI.s'. —Deeper than tile prob- 
lem of determining wlietlier iimmmab Inid their 
ovigiii from 'amphihians or reptiles is tliat which 
imiuires into the factom wliicli actually contributed 
to their rise. That tliis must have been very 
gr.nlual laitli the fossil forms and the grades which 
■still {ler.sist plainly sliow, and it is important to 
T'gUise wliat IS indeed a general truth in regal'd to 
evolution, that many of tiie characteristic features 
of uiauinials are not so much new acquisitions as 
iee"U.-.truetions and elahoration.s of u'hat is old. 

Ihe ali-importaiit maminai-v glands seem to be 
hut rnoditicatiuns of the sehaceoii.s gland.s diffused 

thf alkntm «Wetly composed of j coiitprexity “of 

the allantois, winch all young reptiles and bird.- and ouicknesa 
j/o-,se» ; the corpus pallosuin, which forms a hrid'-'c 


Fig. 2. — Fore and JI iiiil Foot 
of the Homo oiul its ex- 
tinct Ancestors. 


e.xpre.ssed 

placental union, in the 
prolonged gestation (em- 
pha.si.sed many years ago 
by Robert Chamliers ), and 
in the lacteal nutrition 
after birth, a .sacrifice which mu,st have been one 
of the mo.st iinporlaiit factor.- in the ni'ogre,s.s of 
inaimiials. After a while the mammalnui mater- 
Jiity (perliaps patliological at first and always 
e.xpeusive) must have 
paid or justified itself; 
but its recognition as 
‘ a subordination of self- 
preserving to ,speeie,s- 
uiaintaining, of nutritive 
struggle to rejirodiictive 
sacrifice,’ is a necessary 
corrective to the preva- 
lent tlieory which tends 
to emphasise too exclu- 
.sively the competitive 
straggle for iiufividual 
existence. 

luicHicjencc and 
General Life. — Thj'ough 
the mammalian series, 
from the ‘ fi'Og-witted ’ 
duckinole to the liighest 
of the Primates, there is 
a gradual increase in 



between tlie cerebral liemispUeve^i, is alreatlv reiwe- 
-intca in reptile^; and anipliibians. »5c>, too, tlicreis 
umjile evidence of the very gradual evolution of 
-peyiiii Iype.s and .straetures—witiicss the lon>' 
senes winch coimects tlie Eocene EoJiiiura.s, a lire” 
fingered three-tned ungulate, about the .size of a 
rox, with the inofiern Hnr.se (q.v. ; see also PoOTl* 
01 the ewdutinn of hi aims from the small ca.sts 
found inside the skulls of .some of the early "iaiits 


Fig. 3.— Skulls and Casta of 
Brains of Eocene Maimmils ; 
Jt, 'J’illcit/tei'iitm fodiens; 

B, BroiUotherlnm fii(/ciis; 

C. i'(trii]>kodoji liamutuft; 

11, Dinovams minihilr, 

(After Jliiisli.) 


brains 

quickness of wits. 

The remarUably docile 
intelligence of the dog, 
the clevei'nes.s of tlie 
liighly-evolycd elepliant, 
the ingenuity of the social beavers, and the 
liiimanne,ss ’ of the liiglier apes are crowning illus- 
triitrons which become all tlie more leiiiarkalile 
when we recall the minute brains of early mammalH. 
A contrast between those types which excel and 
those which lag behind will also illustrate Sjiencer’s 
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coiiclii='i(m that the rate of reprodiietion varies 
inversely with the degree of iiuUviduatioii, tor in 
the inoi'e liighly-developed forms the Jimiilier of 
oH'spiing tends to diminish, while the jrarental 
care and love ])rnportioniilly increase. The adajita- 
tions to diverse habits and diets, the varying length 
of life and the means of avoiding death, the migra- 
tions of some and the hibernations of others, the 
.struggle for mates as well a.s for food, the evolution 
of family-life and ev'e.n of social sympathies are ' 
subjects of inrpiiry which -will well repay ohserva- j 
tion and further study of mammal, s. 

Tor general works on maium,ala, see British ilusenin • 
Catalogues ( in progress ) ; Broiin’s Thiei'reicli — Mitmynalin, ' 
by Giebel and Lsche (in progress); Flowcrts treatise, Sncii. 
Brit, (xv.) ; Bell's British Qmitlrnpeds (2d ed. Lonii. 
1874) ; Vogt and fj|ieoht. Nut. Hist, of Mammals (trans. i 
Ertin. 18S7); O-issell’s iVat. Hist., vols. ed. by B. | 

Martin Duncan ; The Ruermle or Standard Natural ! 
Historii, vol. V., ed. by J. S. Kingsley (Lond. and New 1 
York, ISSS). The la.st mentioned has a general biblio- , 
grapliy. A treasury both of information and iUustr,i- , 
tion is to be found in Brolim’s Thkrlehen (new ed. i 
181)0). For general structure, see the te.vt-boolcs of 
Owen, Hu.vley, Cregenbaiir, Wiedersheini, RoUcstoii and 
Hatchett Jackson, and Flower’s Oiteoloriy of tlir Maia- 
inalia {3d ed., along with Gadow, Loinl. 1885), For his- 
tory and evolution of mammals, see IV. K. Parker, Mam- 
malian Descent (Lond. lSb'4); O. Solunidt, Mammalia in 
relation to Primeval iffmes ( Inter. So. Series, Lond. 1885) ; 
the papers of Cope and Marsh in the Eepcirts of the U.S. 
Geol. Survey ; Nicholson and Lydekkor, Man val of 
Palreontolo'jy (Edin. 1880); the relevant works of Dar- 
win, tVallaoe, Haeckel, &o. ; Huxley, Proc. Zool. Soc. 
(Lond. 1880); Cope's Orifiin of the Fittest (New York, 

1887) . For distribution, see A. Murray, Ifeoffr. Dist of 
Mammals (Lond. 180(1) ; A E. 'Wallace, Oeogr. Dist. of 
Animals (Loud. 1870) ; Heilpi'in (Iiiter.So. Series, Lond. 

1888) . 

Mammavy Olaiid. See BRE.tsT, 

Jlammee Apitlc (Mauwica nmrricana), a 
liighly-e.steeined ti-nit of tlie West Indies (where it 
is sometimes called the IVild Apricot) and tropical 
America, It is produced by a beautiful tree of the 
natural order Gnttifoiu', GO to 70 feet high. The 
fruit is roundish, from the size of a hen’s eg^ to 
that of a small melon, witli a tliick, leathery niul, 
and a very delicate inner rind adhering closely to 
the pull), ivhioli must be carefully removed on 
account of its bitter taste. The pulp is lirni and 
bright yellow, with a peculiar .sweet and very agree- 
able taste, and a pleasant aromatic odour. — A 
similar fruit is produced by Manimm africema, an 
African species, 

iUaillinotll, thename (originally Tartar, throngli 
the Rns.sian ) for an extinct elcpliant ( Efep/nis primi- 
genius), whose reinain.s are sufficiently common in 
the recent deposits of northern Europe and Asia 
to afford a valuable supply of fossil ivory. In geo- 
logical time, it is only as it -were yesterday that tlie 
inaminoth ceased to live, for its remains are often 
found along with those of man, and it seems to have 
persisted in Britain until after tlie Glacial Perioil. 
Tlie cave-dwellers made n.se of its tusk.s, and on 
these too the prehistoric artists — the literal old 
master,?— out with no tyro hand the outlines of 
reindeer and various animals, including the mam- 
inotli itself. But the comparatively recent decease 
of this monster elepliaiit lias been repeatedly evi- 
denced in a startling way by the discovery in 
Siberia of almost intact specimens, standing u))- 
right in the ice and frozen soil, with hair and skin, 
muscles and viscera, as well as bones, all well 
preserved. The first fairly complete maniiiioth 
recorded was disinLerred from the ice near the 
iiiouLh of the Lena in 1806 ; the fislieriiian who 
discovered it bad overcome his awe to the extent 
of ontting off the tusks, 'wild animals had gnawed 
the muscles, but the hair was still on the uninjured 


jiarLs- of the .skin, the brain in tbe .skull, and tlie 
eyes still stared fioni tlieir sockets. Otliet' ha\e 
since been di.sintened, or washed out in great 
thaws, notably one in 1S4G wliicb was .so man el- 
loiisly jireserved that the stoniacli still showed 
young shoots of fir ami pine, and a f|uantity of 
chewed cones. Great numbers that we know 
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nothing of niiust have been similarly thawed out, 
and their frozen corpses swept seaward to stvell 
the aeciinmlation.s of tlieir remains found in the 
Arctic seas. Their disiiiterinent after tliaws e.x- 
plams the old Siberian opinion that the mammotli.s 
wore monster hurrowers, which died when they 
came to the surface, n Idle the upright po.sition in 
which the intact forms ba\'e been found suggests 
that they had been smothered where they were 
buried hy sinking heavily into tlie tundra marsh, 
'i'hongli mammoths in complete preservation are 
rare, their tusks, teeth, and other bones have been 
found in great abnndauce fioni almost every county 
in England to Behring Strait, and thence into 
North America. 

‘The whole appearance of the animal,’ one of 
the discoverers writes, ‘was fearfully wild and 
strange. Onr elephant is an awkward animal, but 
compared with this mammoth it is as an Arabian 
steed to a coarse ugly dray-horse,’ It stood 13 
feet high, 15 feet in length, with tusks 8 feet long; 
but some other specimens seem to have been 
larger. The dark skin was coveied with yellow'ish 
to reddisli soft wool about an inch long, with inter- 
.spersed browid,sh bails of 4 inohe.s, and much sparser 
and longer black bristles. ‘The giant was thus 
well ])rotectecl against the cold.’ The uiaiuinoth 
was liker the Indian than the African survivor, but 
it is only one of a crowd of fos.sil Pioboseidea dis- 
tributed in Tertiary deposits over all the great 
continents. Mammoth, Mastodon, and Dinothe- 
rinm are the three most prominent types. Most 
of them were giant animals, but there seem also to 
have been pigmies no larger than sheep. Once 
numerous and widespread, the elephants are now 
repi'esented only' by the two moilern species of 
restricted distribution. To this result many factors, 
such as tbe voracity of Carnivores, tbe deforesting 
of countries, tbe changes of climate, and tbe expen- 
siveneas of great bulk, have contributed. Tbe 
ivory exported in large quantities fi oin Siberia is in 
great part collected from the islands, some of which 
are almost literally heaps of mammoth bones. 

See Elephant ; also, for facts, not inferences, H. H. 
Howorth’s Mammoth and the Flood (1887); Norden- 
skiold’s Voyage of the Vega ; Boyd Dawkins, in Quart. 
Joum. Gedl. Soc. XXXV. (1879). 

niailliuotll Cave, in Kentucky, is 86 miles by 
rail SSW. of Louisville. The cava is about 10 
miles long ; but it is said to require upwards of 160 
miles of travelling to exploi'e its multitudinous 
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Wfeiiuc', chamlieiN, ''rottoe-, rivei.-, aiul oataract-i. 
Tlie main rave only i miles long, liiit it is froni 
411 to ,S0f» feet wifle, anil rises in height to 125 _leel. 
Lucy's Dome is SOO feet high, the loftiest oI the 
Iiuny vertical shafts that pierce through all the 
levfi-. Some avenues are covereil with a eoutinn- 
liUs iiicuistation of the most beautiful crj-stals ; 
Stalactites and stalagmites abound. Theie are 
several lakes nr river.s connected with Oveen Payer 
outside the cave, vising witli the river, tint suh-'iding 
more slowly, 'O that tliey are generally impas.sahle 
for nioie titan six months in the year. The largest 
is Echo liiver, tluee-fourths of a mile long, and in 
some places 200 feet wide. The air of the cave is 
pure and healthful : the temperature remains con- 
stant ahont Mk For the fauna, see the article.s 
referred to at C-tVE, and A. S. Paekaid,_ The 
Ciii-e Fitmiit of North Ameripri (Memoir of the 
5yat. Acad, of 'Science, ISSS), Inhabitants of Mam- 
Care ( 1S72). 

llan. As tile races of niankinil, the structure 
and functions oi the Imman body, and the liigher 
activities most distinctive of man are discussed in 
'iitfcial .article.s, it is enough here to restrict atten- 
tion to three pmhlenis ; ( 1 ) the human charac- 
teristics, 12) the origin or descent of man, .and (3) 
the antiipiity of the race. 

(1) Chwtirtcrhtks . — Considered like any otlier 
oi'ganism, man is .strictly the highest of the 
Primates, differing from the antliropoid apes only 
in degree. In .adult life he is uniriue in hi» erect 
postnre, and in the freedom of his hands from any 
direct share in locomotion. His body is unusually 
naked, his canine teeth are not longer than their 
neighhouis, his thnmha are larger and move oppo.s- 
ahle than those of monkeys, and his feet are dis- 
tinguished by the horizontal sole which rests flatly 
on the gi-ouhd, hy the projecting heel, ami by the 
non-opposalde great toe which normally lies (inite 
parallel to the others. His face is notably more 
vevtie,al than that of apes, lying below latUev than 
in front of the forepart of the brain-case; the jaws, 
the orbits, and tlie ridges above them are relatively 
smaller; the nose-hones project more beyond the 
upper jaw; and the chin is more prominent than 
in other Primates. A much more monieutoii.s 
cbaraeteristic, however, is involved in the fact that 
tlie normal brain of an adult man is more than 
twice as heavy as tliat of tlie nearest monkeys, 
for this structural advance is an index to that 
intellectual and emotional development which 
raises even the .savage many degrees above the 
hrate, andwhicli in its liigiiest realisation is still 
full of promise. Therefore, while all naturalists 
allow, with Professor Owen, that there is ‘an all- 
petv.ading similitude of structure’ between the 
jiuman boily and tliat of the anthropoid apes, there 
is equal agreement that in intelligence, emotions, 
and controlled_ Conduct man is pre-eminent. 

But, apart from these zoological considerations, 
it is interesting to notice .some .statistical results 
in regard to human (and especially British) eharac- 
teristic-s deriveil from the Pteport (1890) of the 
Antliropometric Committee of tlie British Associa- 
tion. Thus, the average height of man is 3 ft. 
•'i in., the Polynesians leading the wav with an 
average of 3 ft. 0-33 in,, tlie English professional 
class follownng with ,3 ft. 9-14 in., and so on, down 
to tlie Bushmen, who average 4 ft. 4-78 in. is to 
the adult population of Britain, in height the 
NcotcU stand first (68-61 in.), the Irish .second 
;67-90 in.), the English third (67-36 in.), and the 
Melsh last (66-66 in.), the average being 67-66 in. 
The &otch ate also first in weight (165-3 Ik), the 
Melsh second (158-3 lb.), the English third (155 
i"-)' f««''th (154-1 lb.), the average beine: 
i«>8 « lb. Again, a typical adult Englisliman lias 
a stature of 5 ft. 74 in., a chest girth of 36iin., a 


weight of 10 stone 10 Ih., and is able to draw, a; 
in drawing a how, a wtaght of 774 lb. As to tin 
sexes (in England), the average male stature ami 
Wi'ditis 67-36 in, and 153 lb., as against 62-65 m. 
and'l22-8 lb. for tlie women. Moreover, the men are 
about twice as strong. For further re.siilts, many 
of which are of profound practical .siiggestiveiie.ss, 
the Report should he consulted. 

(2) Origin or Descent of Man. — Even when we 
confine our attention to the opinions of those ivho 
accept the theory of evolution ns a modal e.\plaii.a- 
tion of nature, we are in fairness bound to vecogiika 
.-,01116 diversity of opinion in regard to tJie origin of 
man. («) So unique does he aiipenr to some that 
hia descent from a hnmhlev organism aooma in- 
credible — a position in favour of which some argu- 
ments ii'ill he found in the cited works of A. de 
Qnatrefages. ( h ) Alfred Knssel Wallace and otiiera 
‘reject the idea of “special creation” for man, as 
being entirely unsupported by facts, as well as in 
the liighest degree iniprohahle, ’ yet believe that 
his progress from the hvute was due to iiitrodiiction 
of new causes, or ‘.spiritual inllnxos,' to vyhich_ the 
higher Imnian characteristics owe thoir origin, 
(c) The majority of naturalists deem this hypo- 
thesis of .special spiritual influ.x incoiisi, stent with 
the continuity of evolution, which they regard as 
a ‘natural’ process, Relf-snfficient tlivonghout, tor 
the origin of man as for otlier grand result.s. 

The argiimeiit.s which go to show that man is 
descended from a simpler animal^ are, of com-so, 
the .same as those wliicli snkstaiitiate the general 
theory. Thus, his struotnre and functions are not 
dciiionstrably dilferent in kind from those of the 
nearest Primates ; ho develops from a fertilised 
egg-cell, and pas.ses tlirongli sncces.sivoly liighur 
grades of organisation in a manner which seoiiis 
only interpretahle as the recaiiitulation of niicostral 
liistoi-y ; he varies a.s other animals do, is subject to 
.siiiiilar disense.s, and exhibits numerous revor.sioiiH 
and rudimentary structures which are enigmas, 
except on tlie theoiT tiiat he had lii.s origin from 
an ape-like .stock. How his evolution was In-ouglil 
about is a problem rerpiiriiig much elucidation, hut 
among the special factors wTiicli conduced to ovoli-o 
his liiglier clmraotei'lsfcic.s of wisdom ami gontleness 
it .seems reasonahle to attoch much iiiipovlaiico to 
the necessity for oiiiining in tlie .stnigglo with 
stronger inaninial.s, to the consequence.s of the pro- 
longed weakness of infancy, to tlie iiillnenoos of 
family life and of tlie indispciiaahle comhiiiation 
into larger aggregate.s. As to the future, if wo dis- 
regard minor changes— B.g. in hair and tooth, for 
wliich fasliion and ‘ civili.sation ’ are re.spniifiihlo — 
it seems alino.st certain, as Herliert Spencer lias 
emphasised, that the progressive evolution of man 
must be i-e.stricted to intellectual and emotional 
qualitie-s. 

(3) _ Antiquity of the Race. — From tlio liumaii 
remains, and far more frequently from the weapons, 

I tools, and other vestiges of liniiiaii activity, fiinml 
in the move recent deposits on the earth’s .surface, 
it is obviously legitimate, after due caution, to 
infer the presence of man at the time — certainly 
not estimable in tlie years of any chronologdcal 
system— when these beds vveve formed. Cuvier 
and other.? tried, indeed, to avoid tliis coiiclitsion — 
for instance, by exaggerating the power of llooiis 
m iiiixing up recent deposits ; while Boucher de 
Perthes, who in 1836 discovered Hint axe.s along- 
with mammoth bones in undisturbed strata 20-30 
feet below tlm surface, had to wait almost twenty 
yeai-s for a fair liearing, and yet longer for decisive 
corrohovation. Both were gained, liowovor, and 
7 ?^ iiatnrali.st.s may he dated from 
fSbd, when Lyell .summarised the existing evidence 
in his Antiquity of Man. Since then the problem 
has been worked at with ever-increasing energy 
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find bucces.-i, and thei'e ih now jjeneviil agveemejit 
that man was ali\'e during the later stages of the 
glacial epoch, while there are indications of his 
presence in Pliocene and, according to a few, even 
in Miocene ages (see GIeology). 

Older, liowcver, than any indications of his 
Pliocene presence man must surely he, for zoolo- 
gists refer his origin not to any of the existing 
anthropoid apes, as is sometimes popularly sup- 
posed, hut to the common stock winch included 
their ancestors and his, and which had apparently 
hegnn to diverge in Upper iliocene times. In a 
similar way, our impression of the antiquity of 
man is increased when we remeinher that the most 
ancient human remains, such as the Neanderthal 
skull, do not take u.s appreciably nearer any low 
type of man .such as the ancestral forms presum- 
ably exhibited. Moreover, the oldest distinet im- 
plements and artistic products suggest not the 
handicraft of beginners, hut the work of men 
behind wham there already lay a long history. 

For further discussion of man in various aspects, 
•see the articles on the x'fuious continents, conntvies, 
and races, as well as the following articles, with 
tlip other article,? and works cited under them : 

Aitim. Creation. I-nngevity. 

Agriculture, Ethics. Marri.a;^,-. 

Aiiatiiiny, Ethnology, Mythology. 

.Vninial Evolution. Negro. 

Antlirouulogy. Family. Pldlolofr.v. 

Areluenlogy. Folklore. ndiglon. 

Art. Govorument. Sex. 

Biology. Fife. Totemism. 

Also Darwin, The Descent of Man (1871); Dawkins, 
Cave-ITuntinff (187-t), Earln Man in Britain (1880); A. 
Geikie, The Great Ice Age (1877), Prehistoric Europe 
(1881); Haeckel, vlni/tropopeiu'e (2d ed. 1874; 'Eng. 
trans. 1879); Hartmann, Anthropoid Apes (Inter. Ko. 
Series, 1885); Huxley, iiPtn’a Place in Nature (1863); 
Lyell, Geological Eoidenoes of the Antiquity of i/«ii 
(1883); St George Mivart, Jl/nii and Apes (1874); 
Pesohel, liaeea of Man (tvana. 1878); Caspar!, Ureje- 
schiohie Ucr Mcnschheit (2d ed. 1877); llortillet, Le 
Prehistoriqne A ntiquUe dc V Homme ( 1885 ) ; Quatrefages, 
L’Espice Humaine (1801), Histoire Ghxirale des limes 
Hmnaiues ll887); J. llanke, Der Mensch (1880); 
Topinard, Elements d’ Anthropologic Glnerale (1885); 
A. E. 'Wallace, Darwinism (1889); Wiedersheim, Der 
Bau des illcnsc/ieti ( 1887 ) ; G. "Vegt, Vorlesungcn i&er 
den Mensehen (1884 ; trans. 1864) ; and Tyler’s works. 

jHail) Isle of, is situated in the Irish Sea,_ 16 
mile.s S. of Burrow Head in Wigtownshire, 27 miles 
SW. of St Bees Head, and 27 E. of Strangford 
Lough. The length of the island is 33J miles, 
breadth 12^ miles, and area 145,325 acres (227 
.sq. m. ), of which nearly 100,000 are cultivated. 
At the south-western extremity is an islet called 
the Calf of Man, containing 800 acres, a large 
portion of which is under cultivation. A chain of 
mountains extends from north-east to south-west, 
the highest of which is Snaefell (2024 feet). In 
some of the streams trout abound, though in many 
tire fish have been destroyed Ijy the washings from 
the lead-mines. The coast-scenery from Maiighold 
Hoad on the east, passing south to Peel on the 
west, is hold and picturesque, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Calf, where Spanish Head, 
the southern extremity of the i.sland, presents a 
.sea-front of e.xtrenie grandeiir. 

The greater part of the island oousi.ste of clay- 
slate under various modifications. Through the 
clay-schist granite has burst in two localities, hi 
the vicinity of which mineral veins have been dis- 
covered, and are extensively worked. Nearly 5000 
tons of lead are extracted annually^ considerable 
quantities of zinc, and smaller quantities of copper 
and iron ; the lead ore is very rioli in quality. The 
principal mines are at Laxey on the east coast, and 
Foxclale near the we.st. The Oreafc Laxey Mine is 
one of the most important in the LTuited Kingdom. 


The climate is remarkable for the limited range 
of temperature, both ammal and diurnal ; westerly 
and south-westerly winds greatly predominate, 
easterly and north-ea.sferly winds occurring cliiedv 
in the ■antiimn quarter. Myitle.s, fuchsias, and 
other tender exotie.s llourish throughout the ye.ar. 
The flora of the islaml is almost identical with 
that of Cumheidand. The Man.x cat is tailless 
( see C.lT ). 

The lisheiies aft'ovd employment to nearly 4000 
men and hoys, ilore than 700 boats are employed 
in the herring anil cod fisheries, the average annual 
produce being above £60,000. Large numbers of 
fat cattle are sliipped to the English markets, as 
well as about 20,000 quarters of wheat annually. 
The maniifactiire.s are inconsiderahle. The revenue 
derived from the island amounts to about £50,000 
jier annum ; of this the greater part is received 
from customs duties, and the whole, except £10,000 
a year payalde to the imperial treasury, is u.sed for 
insular purposes. 

The Isle of Man possesses much to interest the 
antiquary. Castle lln.shen (see Castletown), 
probably the most perfect building of its date 
extant, w.as founded by Clutlired, snn of King 
Urry, in 947. The ruins of Rnshen Abbey (Hod) 
are picturesquely situated at Ballasalla. Peel 
Castle, uith the cathedral of St (lernian, is a very 
beantifnl rnin, dating from the 12th century (.see 
Peel). Tliere are numerous so-called Druidical 
remains and Pvvmic monuments thronghout the 
island ; the Runic crosses, of which there are some 
forty in all, are especially miinerous at Kirk 
Michael. The Tynwald Hill at St John's, near the 
centre of the island, is a perfect relic of Scandi- 
navian antiquity. Once a year new Aot.s of Tyn- 
wald are here proclaimed. The hill is artificial, 
circular, and arranged in four iilatfornns. Both 
Institution and use .should he compared with the 
Icelandic Tingvalla. The island is divided into six 
shemlhifjs ; these into seventeen parishes ; these, 
again, were divided into t>-ee>is (now obsolete), and, 
lastly, into quarter-lands. Tlie towns, noticed 
separately, are Castletown, Douglas, the modern 
capital, Peel, and Ramsey. 

The principal line of eonnminicatinn with the 
United Kingdom is hetiveen Douglas and Liver- 
pool, by means of a fine fleet of swift steamers. 
Tliere is a snlunarine telegraphic cable between 
blanghold Head and St Bees Head. In 1873 a line 
of railway was opened between Douglas and Peel : 
in 1874 to Castletown and the south ; and in 1879 
to Ramsey— all on the single narrow-gauge system. 
Exten.sive improvements in the way of harbonr- 
works, piers, and promenades have been carried 
out at Douglas, Rnmsev, and Peel. Pop. (1821) 
40,081 ; ( 1841 ) 47,986 ; ( 1871 ) 54,042 ; ( ISSl ) 54,089 ; 
the smallness of the increase being attributable 
to emigration. Visitors number about 130,000 
annually. 

The Roman Mona was not Man, hut Anglesey. 
Previous to the 6th century the histoiy of tiie 
Isle of Man is involved in obscurity ; from that 
period it was ruled by a line of Welsh kings, until 
near the end of the 9th century, when the Nor- 
wegian, Harald Haarfager, inraded and took pos- 
session of the island. A line of Scandinavian 
king.s succeeded, until Magnn.s, king of Norway, 
ceded his riglit in the island and the Hebrides to 
Alexander III. of Scotland (1266); this trans- 
ference of claim being the direct result of the 
disastrous failure of the expedition of Haco of 
Norway against the Scots lu 1263. On Alex- 
ander’s death the Manx placed themselves under 
the protection of Edward I. of England by a 
formal instrument dated 1290 ; on the strength 
of this document the kings of England granted 
the island to various royal favourites from time 
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, tiiiu; until 1 108. wlien it wa- granted to 
^ ■'iv .Fiilin Stanley in [lei'petuity, to be liejfl ot yie 
town of Englanil, l)y reiiileiingy to the king, hi'. 
I heii- an'l 'iiecei^or.-, a oait of falcons at their 
''.donation. The Stanlev family coiitiniipd to rule 
! the Wand under the title of King- of .Man, until 
. 1 H 51 , when t lie ?ityle of Lor'lwa? iulopte*l. In the 
'Liiue year the inland >iTn-en*lei'e«l to a parlia- 
mentarv force by lieceiver-general GlinAian, who 
had rni'-ed an aimed body against the goverii- 
; iiient, then in tlie hand' of the Coniite" of Derby. 

I P.iiliament granted the i'laml to Lord Fairfax; 
I bur on tbe Ke=toration tlie Derby family were 
■tgain put in iiO"es'ioii. (Jn tbe death of Janies, 
I tenth Karl of Deibv, without i"iie in 1735. Janie', 
I 'Ccond Duke of .-kthnl, desceiideil from the yonnge't 
) laughter of JaniC', seventh Karl of Derhy, heeame 
i Lind of -Man. The I'le of Man having been fora 
I long period the “eat of an e.xten.'ive 'iiinggling 
I trade, to the detriment of the imperial revenue, 
*!ie 'overeignty of it mU' pnrclni'ed by the BritWi 
I jiiveninient. in ITd-i, for 1 , 70,000 and an annuity 
! of t-iOix) a, year, the rlnke still retaining certain 
! manorial rights, church patronage, Ac. The last 
I remaining interest of the .Athol family in the i'land 
'.v.is tran'ferred to the Britisli crown in 1S29 ; the 
amount paid for the island having amounted in the 
aggregate to £493,000. 

The I'le of Man forms a separate bi'liopric under 
the title of Sodor and Man. The lil'liopric of the 
i Sndnreys— Scandinavian for ‘Southern — was 
for a time annexed to Man ; lienee the title of 
Sodor, which is still retained, the name having 
been ajiplied to the islet of Holm Peel, on whicli 
the oatliedral chureli of the diocese stand'. This 
bi'hopiic is said to have been founded by St Patrick 
in 447. Among the hi'hoii' the most 'famous was 
Tiioimi' M'il'ou (fpv.), the author of A'cn'ra Pneatx. 
The Manx Church lias its own canons, and an 
independent convocation. Tlte see is, for certain 
purposes, attached to the iiroiince of York; tlie 
hisliop sits in the Plonse of Lords, but doe.s not 
vote. 

The Isle of Man lias a constitution and govern- 
ment of its own, to a certain extent independent 
of tlie imperial parliament. It has its own law.s, 
law-ofiicer.s. and court.' of law. The legislative 
liody is .styled the Court of Tynwald, consisting of 
the Lieutenant-governor and Council — the latter 
being composed of tlie bishop, attorney-general, 
two deemsters (nr judge'), clerk of the rolls, 
water bailiff, areluleacoii, and vicar-general — and 
the House of twenty-four Keys, or representa- 
tive'. A hill is separately considered by both 
liranclies, and on being pas.'ed by tlieni is trans- 
mitted for tlie royal assent ; it does not, however, 
become law until it is promulgated in tlie English 
and Manx _langaages_ on the Tynwald Hill. The 
House of Keys was formerly' self-elective ; hut in 
1S66 an act was pa-'sed establishing an election by 
the people every .seven years ; and a hill passed i’li 
18S0 to amend this a'ct abolished the property 
ipialilicatioii for members, granted liouseliold .suff- 
lage in towns, £4 owner and £ti tenant franchise 
in the country, and confeiTed the suffrage on wonien. 
Tile armorial hearings of Alan are tliree legs in 
armour conjoined at the thighs. The Manx people 
are of Celtic origin, with a strong dash of the 
Scandinavian. Tlie language helong.s to the Goidelic 
j group of the Celtic languages (.see Celts). It is 
now but little spoken. Church service in the Manx 
language has been discontiimed since the middle of 
the 19th century. There is no literature beyond a 
few songs and carols. The Praver-hook wa-s trans- 
lated into Manx in 1765, tlie Bible in 1772. A 
dictionary was compiled in 1835. Some account 
of the native superstitions will he found in the 
notes to Pemi! of the Pexk. 


Down to the middle of the ] 9lli century the 
island was almost exempt from taxation, ami con- 
seipientlv looked upon as a cheap place of resi- 
dence, wdiile its laws wore available for the protec- 
tion of EiiglLsh debtors. All this has long ceased. 
Taxation, locally imposed, has been introduced for 
various purposes ; and, though tliero is no poor- 
law, rates in aid are not unknown. The inlhix 
of visitors, and the facilities for oxiiortiiig iiatn e 
produce, have equalised prices with those obtain- 
ing in the suri'ounding cuuntrie.s, and the social 
condition has lieen iimcli modilied. 

h'ee The Isle of Man, its ffislorn, &o., by tlie llev. .1, 
G. Ciiniining, M.A., F.G.S. ; Hislrn-ii of the Isle of Ulmi, 
by Joseph Train, F.S.A. Soot ; livowii’b Popular Guide ; 
Ghrmiica llcgum Mannicn, edited by Muncli ( Cliristianiii, 
18(j0) ; Surnames and Place Names of the Isle of J/on, by 
.V. AT. Moore, preface by Ti of. Liliys ( IWIO ) ; and tlie 
woiks published by the Manx .Society ( 19 vols. IS.'iS-OS). 

Maiianr', Gulf of, lies hetween Ceylon ami 
the Madras coast, and i,s closed on the north by a low 
reef of rnck.s and kslands called Adam’s Bridge. 
Its extreme width is nearly 200 miles. H’lio gulf is 
famous for its pearl-llslieries. 

Maiiacoi*', a town of Majorca, in a fertile 
idaiii, 30 miles E. of Palma by mil. Po]!. 14,9‘29. 

.llana'gna, the capital of Nicaragua, lies in a 
fertile district, on the south shore ot Jjako Managua, 
53 miles by rail BE. of Leon, and has perhaps 10,000 
iiihahitants. For the lake, see Leon, 

llanakiil, a name applied to variou.s liii'ds of 
the Boutli American group of Chatterers, amoiig.st 
otliens to the Cock of the Hock ((i.v, ). Sue also 
( 'OTING.V. 

Slailiio.S, capital of Amazonas province, in the 
Hnited iStates of Brazil, is on the lUo Negro, 12 
miles above its confluence with the Amazons. An 
ugly, whitewasheil cathedral rises in the ceiiLro of 
tlie town, whicli also boasts a oiistom-house, a tiny 
fort, and a inilitary ho.spital. It i.S'a steamboat 
station, and lias a' consulerablo traili' in various 
forest-]irodncts, hut priiieiiially in india-ruhhor. 
The population, though often stated at '25,0(10 
to 30,000, is under 12,000. 

_iUanusSHS, formerly Manaskar Junetion, a 
vill.age close to Bull Knii (q.v.). The Confederates 
called their two victories here the llrst and second 
battles of Manassa.s. 

iflaiia.S.SCll, the name of the eldest son of 
Jo.seiili. The trihe of Manasseh received land on 
both sides of the .Jordan (see PALESTINE).— Man- 
-4.SSEH was also the name of one of the kings of 
■Judah (the fonrtcentli ), who succeeded his father 
Hezekiali, 607 or 699 Jl.t)., at the age of twelve, 
and reigned, according to the narrative, for fifty- 
live yeans. He rushed headlong into all maiinor 
of idolatry, and aeduced the peojde to follow his 
example. Carried prisoner to Babylon, he re- 
pented, and his prayer was heard ( 2 Cliron. xxxiii.). 
— The apocryphal composition called the Prayov of 
Mlamsscs, found in some M.SS. of the Scptuagint, 
was never positively received as canonical. 

Hlauassch bcii Israel, Jewi.sh scholar, was 
horn at Liahon in 1004, tied wilh his father from 
the Inquisition, and settling at AiusLerdani hocaiiie 
chief rahhi of the synagogue there. In 1050 lie 
visited England, seeking to secure (see Jew.s, Vol. 

\ 1. p. 328) from Cromwell the roadmissiou of the 
Jews. He died at MiiUlolburg in 10,59. lie pub- 
lished texts of various parts of the Old To.stainent, 
with notes; De CreatioHC Prohlemala XXX. (1035); 
Dc la ItesurreccioH de Ivs Muertes (1036); Dc Ter- 
mmo rafc( 1639 ); Eyjieraiifa ofe Isi'acf (1050); V'in- 
diriie Judceormn, or a Letler inAii,wcr iu Questions 
jn'opovndecl {honi. 1656); koA Ifvinble Address to 
the Lord Protector on behalf of the Jewish Nation 
(1056). 
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Manatee {Manatus), one of tlie ‘ -eii-cow-, ' or 
Siveiiia, allied tfi tlie Diionno (ij.v.) and to the 
extinct Rhytina. Two sjieeies, very like one 
another in structure ami liahit, arc distinmiisheil, 
M. australis, in the river& and estuaries' of the 
Atlantic side of troiiical Soutli America, and M. 
sriicifalensis, in the .Senegal and otlier rivers of 
AVest Africa. They are gref;arious, inollensive, 
sluggish mammals, browsing on algm, fiesh-water 
weeds, and even shore-plants. In regard to tlieir 
breeding and jiarturilion information is still re- 
ipiired, but we know that the mothers show iimch 
affection for the young, and protect them in danger. 
In length the manatee measures from 10 to 12 feet ; 
the colour of the thick, wrinkled, hairless hide Ls 
dark bluish gray, lighter as usual on the ventral 
surface. The ui)ijer lip hears a rounded knob, and 



there are yellow bristles about the mouth; the 
eyes are .small and deeply sunk, and the nostrils 
are valved slits at tiie end of tlie snout. From the 
dugonga they differ in having a thicker body ami 
a straighter head, with the jaws hut slightly 
ciiived, in the rounded or shovel-like sliape of the 
tail, and in the presence of rudimentary nails on 
the foro-limhs, to the hand-like form of 'which the 
word Manatee refers. They differ also in more 
technical charaetens — e.g. in' the very exceiitional 
ooeuiTence of six in.stead of seven neck vertohr.e, 
and in the Dentition (o.v. ), which in tlie adtilt 
manatee is represented by liorny jiads replacing 
the front teeth lost in early life, 'and by ridged 
molars, of whicii, however, 'only J are in use at a 
time, Tlie manatee, tliough becoming .scarcer, i* 
still harpooned or otherwise caught, being valued 
oil account of its palatalile flesh, its ahuncTaiit fat, 
and it.s strong .skin, (ientle and affectionate, it 
readily admits of being tamed, and living .speci- 
mens have been successfully transported to the 
Zoo in London. 

See Dugong ; and also the meiuoii's by Murie amt 
Gavrod in the Tmiia. Zool. Soc,, vols. viii. x, xi. 

Maillflinin, a district forming the eastern part 
of Cliota Nagpore (q.v.). 

Manby, Heokoe AVilliAM, inventor of life- 
saving apparatus for shipwrecked persons, was 
horn in 1765, at Hilgay, near Downham Alarket 
in Norfolk, served in the militia, and became 
barrack-master at Yarmouth in ISO,'!. In 1808 he 
succeeded, with apparatus de.signed by him, in sav- 
ing the lives of the crew of the brig Elizabeth. A 
career of usefulne.ss was tiiu.s commenced, which he 
followed for the remaining- forty-six years of his 
life. He repeatedly received grants of money from 
parliament. He died November 18, 1854. It was 
e.stimated that, by the time of his death, nearly 
1000 persons had been rescued from stranded sliiiw 
by means of his apparatus. See LlFE-SAVlNG 
ApPArL.iTU.s. 

MailClia, La, a district of Spain, tlie sontlieni- 
mo.st part of the old kingdom of New Castile, eoni- 

S 'ising most of tlie pre.sent jn-oHnee of Ciudad 
eal, with parts of iUhacete, Toledo, and Cuenca 
( see Castile ). It is the country of the ever-inemov- 
ahle Don Quixote, liis sipiire iSancho Panza, and 
of tlie peerless Dulcinea del Tohnso, 


Manchc (‘sleeve’), a maritime dejiartmeiit in 
the north-west of France, formeil from tlie ojil jirn- 
vince of Nomiandy, derives its name from La 
ilanclie (the English Channel), which waslics iu 
rocky coasts, Create.st length, SI miles; aveiage 
breadth, 28 miles; area, 2280 srp m. l’ii]i. ( 1872) 
.)44,776 ; ( 188(1 ) 520,865. The climate is mild hut 
hniiiid. Cereals, flax, hemp, beetroot, and fruits 
aie extensively cultivated. Immense ipiantities 
of apple.s are grown, from which 28,000,000 
gallons of cider are made annually. Horses of 
the true Norman breed are reaied, anil excellent 
cattle and sheep are fed on the exten~ive pastures. 
There are valuable granite r|narries. Tlie de)iiirt- 
ment is divided into the six arrondissements of kt 
Lo, C'outances, A'alognes, Cherhoiirg, Avranclies, 
and Mortain. Capital, St Lo. The port of Cher- 
bourg and the rock of St Alichel ( with its celehiated 
abbey) belong to this department. 

Maiiclie.stcr (.S.ax. Slamccstre), a cor[)firate 
and parliamentary borough of Lanciishire, was 
elevateil to the dignity of a city in 1847, by being 
made the .see of a hislioii, and confimieil by loyal 
charter in 1853. It is situated in the Imiidreil of 
Salford, on the east hank of the Irwell. Salford i.s on 
the opposite hank; and the two boroughs, connected 
by sixteen bridges (besides railway viiiduets), may 
he considered one city. Mancliest'er is the acknowL 
leilged centre of tlie most extensive manufacturing 
district in the world, and is remarkable from being 
snrrounded by a ring of ]iojiiilous snbiirhan towii- 
.ships formed from the oveillow of its iioiuilalioD. 
AA’ithin a few miles tliere is a second citde of 
torvns, witli populations ranging from 10,000 to 
50,000. At a radiii.s of 30 miles is another cluster 
of towiw, nearly all of them manufacturing, and 
to all of wliich there is easy and fremient access 
by tramways, canals, and railways. Manchester is 
187 miles NNAV. of London, 31 £. of Liverpool, 51A 
SE. of Lancaster, 84 N. of Birmingham, 68); NAA’. 
of ■y'ork, 484 H AAA of Leeds, 41 J NAAA of Slieffleld, 
and 40 NE.'of Chester. The growth of the nopula- 
tion of the two hoioughs is shown in the following 
table : 

Man,lie5tBr Sillunl. Tut'U 


ISOl T5,CT6 14,47r SO.Tf.l 

ISol 303,832 102,441) 40,S,S,'il 

1S7I S.'il,lS!l l'J4,b01 475.DOO 

ISSl 42J,t01 176,235 600,0311 


By the City Extension Act of 1885 the parlia- 
m'eutary houndarie.s were greatly extendeel, and 
later an agitation was begun in various suhiuhau 
town.ship.3 for incorporation. Fii’e of these were 
ab-eady incorporated with Alancliester in 1800, 
when othei-s were applying and expected to be- 
come incorporated. The total population then 
will proliahly exceed a million, thongh officially it 
was estimated in 1890 at 873,000. The area of 
tlie parliamentary borough is 20 .sq. m., and that 
of Salford 8 sq. m. Both boroughs were enfran- 
chised by the Reform Bill’ of 1832, Manchester 
returning two inemher.s and iSalford one niemlier 
to parliament. The Beforai Bill of 1867 gave Man- 
chester three and Salford two memher.s. Since 
1885 Maiiehebterretm-ns .six and Salford three mein- 
hem to parliament. 

At present Manchester and Salford, and a large 
portion of the siihiirhan population, are supplied 
with water collected on the slopes of Blackstone 
Edge, distant about 20 miles. The water-woika 
possess a total capacity of 3,828,000,000 gallons, 
and the tiverage daily supply is about 25,000,000 
gallon-s. In view of the rapid increase of the 
population the city council purchased Tbirliuere 
Lake, iu CumheiTand, fiom which will come a 
further supply of 50,000,000 gallons daily. The 
water will he' conveyed by means of an ^ueduet 
and tunnels to Bolton, and the remaining 00 
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in lar;:e iron jiipe-' lai'l alnn^ the main 
riMi!'. Tlie tirnt ctintract uf 6 iiiile-^’ tnnnel- 
lin;,' nml U mile of qien cutting ^^a^ let iii 
lsf.r>. The' ’ivater-\\ ork^, alon™ with the ga'f- 
■nork-, are the iiropertv iit the corpoiation, ami 
Manchester claims to Iiave heen the iirst local 
anthriritv to obtain jm\vei= to ‘-upply jmblie light. 
The prolit' average TlOo.tSO, out of which t;2o,00<l 
is paid over for city improvenient-^. The maiket 
rents amount to per annum, and until .‘■o 

late is lS4o, being goveined by tlie antiqnateil 
machinery of manor cnuits, borough reeve, con- 
stables, anil unp.aiil magistrate^, tax ami toll weie 
pai'l on all aiticle-i brought into the market^i. 
nuring that year (IS4.3) tiie'C manorial privileges 
\teie bought for £200.fl00. In 184r)M6 a public 
s-ub=cription foiimleil three parks of about , SO acres 
each, and shortly after a fonitli of 60 acres was 
added. There are now in Manchester and Salford 
eleven parks, gi\ing -even for the former and four 
for the latter, with eight recreation grouiid.s, cover- 
ing altogether dOO acres. Manchester was also 
the first horougli to take advantage in 1S5‘2 of the 



Free Libraries Act. Pei haps none of the great 
towns in Britain is better furnished with good 
lihraries and reading-rooms than IManehester, all 
provided within a few yeav.s. There are six hraneh 
Hhraries with reading'iooms, and also additional 
moms for hoys. The Free Pieference Lihraiy in 
King Street ha.s 103,000 volumes. Salford has four 
branch lihraiies, with reading-rooms and a luusenm ; 
while Manchester in 1S90 received a park, library, 
and mnseuin from the 'Whitworth legatee.s, to be 
ineorpor.ated with the Technical School and School 
of Art. There are besides eighteen private libraries, 
some of which are connected with institutions of 
various kinds. The Chetham Library, founded by 
Humphrey Chetham (q.v.) in 1653, contains 30,000 
volumes, -with many rare anil curious books and 
manuscripts, and was the first free library in Eng- 
land. ^ There is a fine old reading-room, *^in whicli 
the visitor is .at once caiTied hack iu imagination 
to medieval times. Mention may be made also of 
the Athemeum, Iloyal Exchange, Portico, and Law 
and Foreign Libraries, K-c. The two boroughs liave 
about 162 tdiurches belonging to the Estahlishmeiifc. 
The Cathedral, formerly known as the Collegiate 
Church, but now called tlie ‘ Old Clmrcli ’ (built in 
14^2), is a fine Cothic structure, and between 
_lS4.r and 1868 underwent complete restoration in 
Its orimnal style. It comprises a perfect stalled 
choir of p.xquisite beauty, a retroclioir, lady chapel, 
ateval chapels, cliapter-liouse, and a tower 139 feet 
Iiigli, with ten bells. Tliere are 23 Roman Catholic 
and ,393 dn-senhng chapels, some of which are 
ypiy fine specimens of modern Gothic architec- 
ture. There are 5 Jewish synagogue.s, 5 German 


churches, a Greek eliurcli, and an Armenian (q.v.) 
churcli. 

The principal hiiildings for .secular purpose,? are, 
first, the towii-luill (1868-77), by Waterhouse, com- 
pleted in 188,3. The original estimate for the_huihl- 
ingwas £750,000; it lia.s, howeyer, cost £1,05,3,000, 
and occiipues an aiea of 8648 .square yaids. It i.s a 
(iothic structure and triangular in form, built of 
brick, faced with freestone, and at some parts witli 
granite ; and is, it is claimed, the fine.st building in 
the world devoted to purely nmnieipal jmrposes. 
The great ball is decorated with romaikable 
pictures illmstrating the lii.story of Manclie.ster, by 
lilailox Brown (q.v.). The clock-tower, 286 feet 
high, cmitainH a line peal of tu’enty-one bells. In 
the Royal Infiruiaiy, first used in 1755, as many as 
,32,000 'patieii(,s are treated anmially, and there i.s 
an average of 25 accident cases admitted daily. 
The Royal ln.stitutinn is a noble Doric edifice by 
Barry, built at a cost of £30,000, and coutain.s a 
gallery of paintings, a school of design, and a lecture 
tlieatre. ft was erected iu 1825-30, its object 
being to diffuse a taste for the fine ait.s by exbilut- 
ing works of art of tlie highest 
class, and to encourage literary 
ami .scientific pnr, suits liy meams 
of popular conr.se.s of lectnre.s. 
The walk of the ontrance-hall 
are decorated with casts of the 
Elgin Marbles, pre.sented by 
(ieovge I'M. A fine statue of 
Dalton by Cliantrey i.s jilaced in 
tlie hall. The Royal Exoliaiigo 
(1884-74), an imposing liuildiiig 
in tlie Italian style, lia.s a mout- 
ing-liall said to (le the large.st in 
the Llnited Kingdom— are, a, 5170 
•sipnare yards. It is 120 feet wide 
without inteniieiliato supports. 
Tuesdays and Fridays are tlie 
cliief days for limsiness, and on 
these day.s its immense area is 
densely covered, The Free-trade 
Hall (1856) holds 5000 pR 0 ])k', 
and is a memorial of tlie agitation which resulted 
in the repeal of the com laws. The ‘Petorloo 
Ma.sr.acre ’ took place on its site. The Assize 
Comts (1864), by Wirtevliouse, are a splendid 
Miecimen of UoLliic architecture, and cost ,£100,000. 
The great hall is a maguifioent apartment, being 
100 feet long, 4S4 broad, and 75 feel higli, All 
the arrangements' of the court are con.sidered as 
nearly perfect as po.s.sible. 

The Literary and Philo.sophical Society (1789), 
in George Street, has a valuable scientific lihraiy 
and_ a chemical lahoratniy, and pnhlishes memoii’H. 
On its roll are many distinguished names, including 
Drs Heniy and Percival, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas de Qnincey, John Dalton, Eaton Hodgkin- 
son, Sir Fairhairn, Sir James 'Whitworth, 
James Nasmyth, aiul Dr Joule. Tiioro are aliout 
.seventy other societies and institutions of various 
kinds TO Manchester, many of them of very high 
standing. 

The statues and raomiments in Manchester are 
numerous, and vary considerably in order of merit. 
On the Infirmary Esplanade are forrv statues— the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Watt, and 
Dalton. Tlie Albert Memorial stands in Albert 
Square, also a .statue of Bishop Fraser, and iu 
1890 it was proposed to erect one of Dr Joule, 
and another of John Bright. A bronze statue of 
Cobden is placed in St Anne’s Square, Huniplirey 
Chetham in tlie Cathedral, and Cromwell near the 
entrance of Victoria Street, 

Tlie facilities for education in Mancliester have 
heen greatly^ ex tended and iniproved witliin recent 
years. T he Grammar-.school i.s the ino.st ancient, and 
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J'.y Huj;li (.)lilli;im, Bishop of Exeter, iu trade and coimiierce many effoi'ts were made in early 
loin. Its, origiiial endorvment was £‘29 jier annum, times to .siihstitute some lietter means for the pack- 
Init the pObsessioii of certain mills on the Irk — a liorse inode of ear riage and conveyance. Inl7'2()tlie 
tiibutar}^ of the Irwell — soon gave the .school a Irnell «as made navigable. In 175(3 the liridge- 
snhstaiitial revenue. In 1825 the report of the water Canal was corrstructed, which prrt Jlatr- 
Charity Conmiinsiurter’a .sliowed that the total cliestei irr cotrirurmrcation with the coallielils of 
incorrre of the Gtaiirrrtar-.school Trirst had reaehed Lancashire and the .salt-riirries of C'hesltire, and 
a sinir exceedirrg £4000 per armrrut. In 1868 the made arr outlet to the sea. Later it hecanie a high- 
origirral jdarr of the founder was altered, and way for passetrger'.s as w ell as goods. In 1830 Man- 
the new .scheme, as sarretiorred hy the Court of Chester had the Irrst perfect railway iu firll o]ieration. 
Chancery, is the ailtiti'sioir of 100 hoys at twelve It has heett proved that conveyartce by water is only 
gnrrreas a year eaclr, the ramahrder heing on orre-tenth of the cost of the same dislarrce hy land, 
the fouirdatiorr, and the school r.s enlarged to and, iu order to avoid transliiprrrent of goods, atrd 
accorrrrrrodate 350 hoys. In Brazenose College, to render' Mauchester an inland seapoit, the 
O.xford, there are four scholarships belonging to gigantic engineering work of making a sliip carnil 
this school, atrd eighteen other.s of which it has at a cost of £5,750,000 stei'ling was carried out hr 
every third turn. In Sc Johtr's College, Cant- 1887-91 ('Ce C.VN.CL, Vol, 11. p. 700). A perfect 

hridge, it has, in turn with two other teirooL, a netwoi'k of railways atrd cauahs radiates front ilatr- 

right to twerrty-two &cholar.ships. There is also Chester a» a cerrtre in all directiorrs. Irr tonse- 
a hospital school, forrnded hr 1651 hy Hinrrplrrey i|itence of all these gradual chatrges Manchester is 
Clretharn, ‘for nnahrtainirrg, educating, brittging losing its character as merely a nrarrtrfacturing- 
rrp, and apprenticing forty healthy autl poor towrr. A change is graditally developing irr the 
hoy.s.’ By 1845 tire revenue had irrcieased sulir- locale of the v,arioir.s large indu.strie.s, and the city 
oierrtly to justify tire feoft'ets hr increasittg the may he tegaviled irow as the general market for the 

ntitnljer of boys to 100. In 1851 was opened Uwerts whole trade. The principal cottorr-rtrills atrd other 

College ((j.v,). It is due to the liherality of Johtr indrrstries are heirig removed to the suhtrrhs irortlr 
Owens, who died irr 1846, leaving hy will £100,000 atrd east of the city, and in atrd around llarrclre.stev 
to he e-vneuded irr founditrg an educational iustitu- and Salford two-thirds of the entire eullon-mantr- 
tiorr of the highest class. In 1870 a fitrther 'Unt of factirresof theXlnited Kingdom are located. There 
£90,000 was e.vpended on new Inrihlings, &c. In are about 700 dilleieirt industries in the district. 
ISSO^a royal charter was granted for tire fouirdiug Mauche.ster wa.s the first place to secure the privi- 
of Victovra Crrivevsity, of wlricli Owens is one of | lege of inland bonding for articles charged with 
the colleges, atrd hy an additiorral charter the rrni- I customs duties, ,and trow pvoduce.s a large atrd 
varsity was entitled to confer degrees in surgery 1 itrcreasiitg revenue from that sorrree, 
and medicine. As an edircational institution it has j Tlie sanitary eomlition of Mancheister' is not a 
already earned a very high character, and has grown satisfactory one, and in consequeuoe the death-rate, 
steadily iu usefnlue.ss and resources. The university averaging So per 1000, is ahnortiially high ; hut it 
contains an e'ccelleut library and ruusenm of rraturdl mrrst be reinemhered that the corporation had 
history. The Teelmical School, with wliieli in 1883 long arrears of neglect and fardift'ererroe to make rrp, 
was rtreurporated tire Mechanics' Irrstitute, and whue a rapid irrciease of population was going 
in 1890 the Manchester AVhitworlh Irrstitute, ha' orr. Down to 183S ^lanchester and Salford were 
proved very corrrpletel.y how a school can he organ- governed hy a borough -r'eeve and constables, anil 
ised to give thorough technical training in the from their abolition only could the real work of 
principles and processes of great and oomplieated imiiroveiuent begin. As instances of the im- 
indiistries. The course of studies is generally con- iiiense works accoiiiplished hy the corporations 
fined to subjects of commercial and iiiecliatiical may he nieiitioiied the gas arid watev_ sripjilies, 
interest — theoretical .and practical engineering, de- imitiicipal hiiildings, widening and draining of the 
signing, spinning and weaving, piiiitiiig, dyeing, streets, removal of unhealthy courts and dwellings, 
arid hleaching, uietalliirgy and chernisti'y. it lia-s The .sewage main drain.s made since 1838 are 95 
also several good lecture-rooms. Evei-y facility is miles iu length, cross drains and eye.s 148 iriiles, 
att'orded the acliolais for acfpiiring thorough know- whilst the area of streets paved equals a million 
ledge, theoretical and practical, of the various sqtrare yards. The srrroke nuisance is perhaps 
handicrafts, ,arrd the expert rtse of tools. The more d'ifficrrlt to renrove now tharr when the 
guarantors of the Martche.ster E.xhibitrorr (1887) factories were witliin the city. The disease arrd 
have contributed their surplu.s of £42,000, and the death dealing river, the Irwell, llovving through a 
city council has adopted the Technical Instruction dense population, has yet to he dealt with._ Besides 
Act, and has from 1890 allotted the school the .sum the pollution from public works of all kinds it is 
of £2000 per annum. In 1889-90 there were 50 the receptacle of the sewage from iiioie than one 
hoard schools and 130 elementaiy schools, with an million of a population distributed over the water- 
attendance of 72,167 scholars. There are evening shed of the Irwell, comprising an area of 300 sq. m. 
classe.s in connection with the hoard and technical Great ettbrls are constantly being made to remedy 
Bohools at a moderate rate. A.' regards the educa- this unfortunate state of niattei's. 
tion of the poorer children, the persevering en- Manchester is undoubtedly an ancient city. It 
deavours of the wealthy and benevolent in thi' is mentioned a.s a Roman station {Jlaticitnium ; 
direction have been very noteworthy. iu A.S. Hlaiiigceunter), and spoken of at the tiuie 

The great revolution m the industrial life of of the Norman Conquest in connection with 
England began here about the middle of the 18th Salford and Rochdale, hut the uncertainty of all 
century — the suhstitiition of the factory system, trustworthy information, especially a.s regard,s its 
where large mimhers of men work together, for the origin, rendem any account of its early history a 
older metliod of each working in tlieir home.', matter of doubtful value. "We cannot determine 
New' iiossibilities were also opened up hy a series of when Manchester became ayuanufacturing district, 
remarkable inventions which increased production hut it is piohahle that the intvodnotion of I'lemisli 
of m.aimfaotured goods at a far cheaper and incon- artificens in the leign of Edward III. is the real 
ceivahly more rapid late, comhined with the new starting-point. In the 13th century there was a 
application of mechanical power to the service of fulihig-mill, and dyeing yarns or cloth was practised, 
man in 'Watt’s steam-engine. Manchester has been The 14th and loth centuries are mentioned as periods 
the pioneer in opening up new means of internal of gi-eat progress. Camden, who visited Manchester 
communication, and to meet the rapid increase of in the reign of (Jueen Elizabeth, describes it as 
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‘ Mirp.i.s'iiig iieij;hliiiuriii" tiiwii;. in elewaiiw ami 
]n>|i\il'm'ue". Huie.' he miv^, ' is a ivodllen iiiaim- 
t.ii’tin’e, ehuieli, market, aiul college. In the lust 
.ige it tviia inoie f.iiaoii-' for the nnuintaetuie of 
'Cullk e, tiled ifiuiehe'ter cotton- and the privilege 
of -.luetiui'y, vvliieh the parliainent under Henry 
Vlll. leiiiovod to Chester.' In 1724 Ur Stukely 
de-crihe- it a- 'the large-t, mo-t lieh, popnlon.-, 
iind hu-y village in England. Here are alioiit *2400 
fainilie-', ainl their trade, vvliieh is incredibly huge, 
oon-i't- of iu-tians, ticking-, girth-'vehbs, ant! tape-, 
which aie ili-pen-ed all over the kingdom and to 
foreign paits. They have looni.s which work *24 
lace- at a time, -ttden from the Diiteli, and on the 
-ame river for the .space of 3 miltn, there arc 60 
vvater-niill-.' Another authority of near tlie -aiiie 
date -ay- 'tlie inhabitauta me not only thrifty and 
inventive lint very industrious and saving — always 
contiiving and inventing .something new.’ 

In the political world Manchester has taken a 
leading place. The Aiiti-oorndaw League, which 
•after a -even yeais' stuiggle can-ed the lepeal of 
the com law-, had it- origin here; and the Man- 
S'-/iijol i.s a term applied to a p.arty of 
Engli-h R.idieals, whieh had its origin in the .4nti- 
vomdaw League. It identified it-elf with the 
i!evehi]mient of free-trade principles, utilitarian- 
ism, the re-i.stance to government interference (as 
vvithfactmy labour), -upiiortiiig a policy of kdsscz 
and in foreign alt'aiis was a peace party, 
insisting -trongly on non-interference. See articles 
on Corn Law-, Free Trade, Bright, t’olnlea, 
(iih-on ( Milner). 

^ tip MTottiiker's Siitoi'i/ of Manchester (1771) : Pren- 
tios's MiKturii ami sketches of MuaoltcsUr (1850-53); 
Iteilly’s Uiit'ii'ii of Manciifater ( 1801) ; Baine’s Miator/i 
of Lawashire (187(Jj; Proefcor's Me/iionals of Man- 
ohaier {1880); .Asan’s Annals of Maaohesier (1886); 
Samtshuiy's Maiichcsltr at>ti7); and irCuUoch's Z>;V- 
tioaan of CoMMcnc ilSST ). 

Xiinebestev, the largest city of New Hauip- 
-hiie, -rand- mo-tly on the east bank of the Jlerri- 
luac River, lU mile- S. of Concord, o9 miles NXIV. 
of Ilo-ton hy rail. It- iirincipal streets are wUle 
and sha/led with elm-, and it has several public 
Jiark-. The river beie falls 54 feat, and attWriN 
vvater-povver to iimuBtous factories. Tlie great 
industry of the place is its manufacture of cotton- 
and vv'oollens; hut locomotive-, hi c-engiue.s, sevving- 
miwhiue-, wnigoti-, edged tool-, boots and shoe-, 
imper, -Vc. are al-o niaimfaotured. .Manchester i- 
the seat of a Roman Catholic bi-hop, and has a 
Catholic orplianagii and a convent, be-ides a state 
iC‘tovm--chonI. Poii. { 1870 ) 23,5:16 ; ( ISSO ) 32,330. 

Tlaucliestei*. Edwahu Moxt.igl, second 
L.aBL OF, Engli-li genewal and .statesman, wa- the 
-on (if the lir-t e.nrl, and was bom in 1002. After 
ksavnig C'ainlnidge — his college was yidney Sus-e.x 
—he accompanied Prince Charles to Spain, and 
attenvaids sat in the House of Lords as Baion 
KnulMiIton. But siding with the popular party, 
and lienig an aokiiowledgeri leader (jf the Pui-i- 
t;m- m the Upper Hon-e, he wa* charged hy the 
King (3d dannaiy 1342 ) with eiiteitainiiig tiaitoi'ou.- 
I esM.s, along with the live independent inemhers 
01 the llou-^ or (.oimuon-. He .-uicceeded his father 
its earl in the -ame year. On the outbreak of ho- 
tilitics he of cour.-e fought for the parliament. He 
-erv-ed under E-ex at Bdgeliill, then held the a-o- 
eiated (au-tern) counties against Newcastle, took 
Emcoln (1644), and routed Piince Rupert at 2Iav-ton 
.vtoor— that t- to .-ay, he nominally commanded; 
the real hghtiii;- was done by Cromwell and his 
iron-ides. He then marched to oppo-e the royalists 
in the -outU.vve-t, and defeated them at Newbury 
I the .second battle ) But after this battle lie agam 
showed -lackne-s in following np tlie victm-v the 
same fault that had been noticed after MaiMon 


Moor. In coiiseiinence Cromwell accused him of 
military iiicompetency in the House of Commons, 

' and the two had a d’ovviniglit ijuarrel. Tlie Self- 
' denying Uulinanee deprived Manche.-tei of las 
' cminiiaiid, and this did not allay* his hitteiness 
again-t C'lomwell. He oppo,sed the tri.al of tlie 
I king, and protested against the Commonwealth. 

I .Utenvanls, having been active in uiomoling the 
Re-tnration, he was made Lord Chnmberlain, a 
-teji designed to conciliate the Preshyteiiaii-. He 
died .itli May 1671. 

His grandson, Ch.viilh.s IMiikt.vgu, fourth Eah:,, 
supported AVilliaiii of Oiaiige in Ireland, was scut 
a- iimhas.-ador extraordinary- to 'f^eiiicc ( 169(1 ), Paris 
( 1699), and Vienna ( 1707), and vias made Duke of 
Maiiche.-ter in 1719 for having favoured the Hau- 
oveiiim succession. He died 20th January 1722. 

MailcJiiTieel (ffijipomane manoindla), a tropi- 
cal American tree of the natural older Eiiplior- 
biacea*, celebrated for tlie poisonous properties of 
the aciid milky juice with which every part of 
it ahoiiiid.s. A drop of this juice, which is of a 
jinre white colour, Imriis like' iire if it falls ujiim 
the .-kin, and the sore which it produces is very 
difficult to heal. The Indians of tmuical America 
Use it for poisoning their arrows. The ftuit is in 
form, colour, and .scent not unlike a small apple. 
The fruit of mancliineel dried and pulverised is 
diuretic ; the seeds are exce.ssively so. The wood 
is of line rpiality, and well suited fov caliuet- 
niaking. 

iUaiichin'ia, or the country of Urn jMancIms, 
called hy the Chiae.se Tung-san-Bliong, i.s the nortli- 
ensteriiiuost division of the Cliiiiene empire, bouiuled 
N. hytlie river Amur; E, by the Usuri and tlie 
Russian Maritime Province; S. hy Corea, the 
Yellow Sea, and the gulf of Liao-l\ing ; and W. 
by (Mongolia, it embraces three provinces— Moiik- 
den (area, 50,000 stj. m. ; jiop. 12,000,000), in the 
.south, also called Feng-tien and Liao-Tung ; 11 oi- 
lung-chiang (aiea, 140,000 sip. m. ; pop, 2,000,000), 
in the north; and Kirin (area, 00,000 sij. m, ; poii. 
7.000,000), lying between the other two— total area, 
280,000 sq. ni. ; total pop, 21,000,000. The eastern 
ami nio-t of the cential part.s are coveied with the 
u-iygularly-mouped ranges of the Long "White M oun- 
RTiite Mountain itself reaeh 
bOOOfeet, whilst tlie northern province is erosHcd by 
the (Jhingfln Moiiutains. Tlio central parts of tlie 
countiy are watered by the Sungari, wliick rises in 
the crater-lake of tlie Long M kite Wountaiii.S| and 
otter a course of 850 miles joins the Amur in the 
north of Kiiin province. Be'sides the frontier rivers 
ftremly mentioned there are the Nonni and the 
Hiiika, affluents of the Sungari; the Tuiueri, which 
separates the Maiitime Province of Russia from 
Corea; and the Ya-lii and Liao-Ho, whieh How* 
-outh-we.stw'aids into the China Eea. TJio hilks 
aie rich in timber, pines preilominating ; in niin- 
eraJs eiiieliy gold, .silver, coni, and iron, of all 
which little IS e.xtiacted, though step.s were being 
taken m 1890 to work the gold-niineb in the Aiimr 
region I and in fnr-bearing and other nniiiials, as 
the sable, fflxe.s, lynx, squirrel, tiger, bear, wolf, 
deei, ivc. The Manchurian lark, a clever iniinic 
m e.\*ported in great numheiw to China. The rivers 
.swarm until salmon, and trout are plentiful. The 
ehiiiate is temperate in .snnmier, esiiecially whilst 
tJie luins la^t (i\lay to yepteiiiber), but very nevor 
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m w niter, the .sea.-oii of traffic, when the stroama 
and extensive marshy ti*aots are fi'ost-bound : the 
tlierniometer frequently falls as low as - 25° F in the 
northern province in the depth of winter’ The 
-oil IS e-xtremely fertile, and produces in abundance 
millet (with vegetables the chief food of the peoiile) 
inaue. hemp, nopiiy, beans, rice, vegetable,s, and 
ginseng, \\ild silk is produced. Tlie indinstry is 
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contiiiecl to tlm making of funiituie, cottim (sent 
to Cliiiia), and eavt.s, the tanning of leather, the 
]ireiiaviition of fnm, and the distilling of sidrits. 
A large amovint of trade is carried on at the towns 
in the interior, and especially at the treaty port 
of Newchwang (q.v.). lleans, hean cakes and 
oil, silk, ginseng, skins and furs, &a. are exported 
to the annual value of IJ million sterling, and 
cottons, woollens, metals, sugar, silk, paper, medi- 
cines, opium, &o. imported to million sterling. 
The native opium is rapidly supplanting the Indian, 
the import of which fell from 327,067 Ih. in 1879 
to 12,2(36 lb. ill 1889. Excessive floods in 1888 
eau.sed a severe famine. The population does not 
embrace more than one million Atarichus, ami most 
of these dress and speak like Chinese. Yet they 
are tlie aiistocraey of tlie country, furnishing its 
inagistiates and siddiers, its police, and its hnnteis, 
though many cultivate tlieir oivn land. Ever .since 
the iianchus conquered (Jhina ( 1644) and founded 
tlie pre.sent imperial dyna.sty fllanchuria lias lieen 
the favourite recruiting-ground for the Chinese 
ai'iny ; there are stated to he 80,000 drilled men in 
the country. The rest of the population consists 
ahiio.st entirely of Chinese ininiigrants, as enter- 
jii'isin.g, industrious, and prosperous as any people 
in the empire. The principal towns are Moukden 
(ij.v.), the capital; Kirin (q.v.); Tsitsihav, a con- 
vict settlement for the enquve; Yui;;-t/u, commonly 
called New-ohwang (q.v.), the chief port; and some 
others with iiopulations of about 20,000. All Man- 
churian towns are indesciihaldy lilthy, woise than 
English towns in the 15th century, and most of 
them are walled. The religinii.s current are those 
found in China (q.v.), though the original creed of 
the Maiiclius was Shainanisni. Early in the 11th 
century B.C. there existed a native kingdom in the 
southern of the three provinces, and this was suc- 
ceeded by other .states, until in the beginning of 
the 17th century Nurhaohu. a Manelui chief, 
founded a powerful sovereignty ; in 1044 his 
granihsoii ascended the throne of Clhiua, and thus 
founded the reigning Chin dynasty. The con- 
querors imposed upon the conquered the custom 
of wearing the pigtail, shaving the forehead, and 
dressing in narrow-sleeved instead of wide-.sleeved 
coats. Brigamhage and gaiiihling are exceedingly 
rife in tlie country. The M.onehn language is a 
hranoh of the Mongol stem, as the peoiile them- 
selve.s are of the same dird.sioii of the Ural-Altaic 
family. The French lioman Catholics have had 
inkssionaries in M.anchuria .since 1838, .and the 
Hoottish and Irish Pre-shyterian churches since 
.about 1861. See Jame.s, TheLouy White Mountitin 
(1888), where other hooks are quoted. 

Maiicini. .See Mazabin. 

DlandilL'auS, an orieut.al religious sect of great 
antiquity, formed out of heterogeneous Christian, 
.lewish, and heathen elements, and still found 
about the cities of "VYdsit and Basra, and in KluU- 
istilii (Susiana) on the eastern shore of the Tigris, 
working as jeweller-s, hlaeksinitha, carpenters, &c. 
The name, i.s due to the word J/anud, ‘gnosis’ 
(whence Mandayd, ‘gnostics’), hut the public 
name they take is that of Sabians {Snbhu, ‘bap- 
tists’), thu.s professing to identify themselves with 
the Sahicans tolerated in the Koran. They were 
fornterly eallecl Christians of St Jolrri the Baptist 
from their habit of baptism or ablution. In their 
religions .system the supreme is Fird nibbd 
great glory ' ), with which is connected the MiinCi 
mbhu, which, after calling fordh tire first life, 
retired into an oiiscuvity that can be penetrated 
only by the most bol.v after death, anti that bnfc 
ottce. The fir.st life ( Chayr Kaclmdyi) is the active 
deity as reveided, and which .alone can be wor- 
■sliipped. From it, besides the ‘second life," 


errtartateil the Mniidd d'hmjyC ( ' spirit of life ' I, the 
mediator and saviimr of the M.andie,ans, from whom 
they ilerrve their name. He re\ eals himself to man 
irr his thiee sons, Hdjd, Sifd, .and Aiiih ; of these 
Hihil is the most inrpoitiriit. Fiom the .second life 
ettrarrated the Uthi-6 (‘angels'), the greatest of 
whotit is Ahrrtrii-, whose sitit thihricl liiiilt (he earth 
and fotnted iitan, sare that hk spirit was infuserl 
into hinr by Mtiiiil mbbi'i. There is an el.ahorate 
costmtgoity extending to tire kingdorrrs of darktress, 
of hell, lire rrurnritairrs of the hle'sed, and the 
planets The srrccessiun of false jirophets fr-orrr Kti 
were Ahrahitrr, Mishir ( dfoses), Shlirrn'tii ( Solotrron ), 
.and Yishu M'.slriha (Jestts), who hail been haptiscrl 
throrrgh deceit hv the oirly true jirophet, Yiihyd, 
The last of the false prordrets is ^rir.artrad. 

The M.audmarrs had three degrees in the praest- 
hood, with a srriirerne ofltcial (Ki.sh armrrri) as the 
sottree of both ciril and eecde.siastic.al .arrthority. 
The priests officiate in white robes, barefooted, itttrl 
women may lie adnritted to their order. Their 
iir-ineiiral rite is the nwshathn or haitlisnr. Their 
s.acr-ed l.angtrage is an Aranratc dialect close to tire 
llahyloriiart Tahtutd. Thev have five itriiioi t.ant 
sacred hrroks : Sidn) ntbbO (‘the great iiuok'), 
called also yiinn, ‘treasure;’ tiidni d’Yahyu 
(‘hook of John'): the Qulvsta, a collection of 
hymns; Diirdn, a ritual; and A.\fur MulintW-, a 
irrmrrral of .tstrologv. 

Bramlt traces thin sy.stern of relighm back to the 
jteriod of arrr.algarrratiorr of the Ass,\ r'O-Bahylriiriau 
religions siririt with the philosophical sirecuhition 
of the Greeks. 

See Chwolsuhn, Die Sfihin' it. tier SitbisMS (1856); 
Siuuffi, Eiudea stir la Iteiitjion ties l?otillas on Habecns 
(1880); E. Babeloir, Lee Menddites, hnr Hhioire et Icurs 
Doclriiies j-iliyienus (1882) ; and especially Hr Brarrdt, 
Die Mttiidwsidie Jitli'iioii ( 1889). 

Mandalay, t'm canital of UiiperBunrra, stands 
2 trrilefi fr-orrr the left hank of the Itawiuli, a little 
N. of Anraraimra (q.v.), tire foi'uter capital, artd 
410 trriles by rail (1888) X. of I’angoon. Founrled 
in 1860, it was tire capital of irrOepeirrlent Buiirra 
until its capture by the Br-itish in the eird of 18S5, 
.and sirtee the tre.aty by which (1886) tire kirrg lost 
Iris throne it has been the eajiital of Upiier Burrtra. 
The city forirts a square, each side a irule long, and 
is surrounded liy a wide rnoat, a crerrelatcrl brick 
wall 26 feet high, rtinl an inner earthen parapet. 
In the centre of the city stand the royal palaces, 
corrstrrrcted prhtctp.ally of teak-wood, rt'rrrl euchtserl 
by three .stone wrtlls and a teak-wood .stock.ade. 
There is little of real iirterest or beauty in them 
beyond some riclr wood-can irtg. Tire most fairrous 
Imllding in Mandalay is, however, the Araean 
Pagotla; it crurtairLs a brazen inrnge of Butldha, 
12 feet Itigb, an object of veneration to thousands 
of itilgrirrrs. Ontside these enclosures was, urrtil 
the British conquest, a crowded, dirty native town, 
rrow cleaved arvay to make room for a British 
carrtonnrent. The present native quarter's lie out- 
side the fortified city. Beyond them, again, on the 
-slopes of the hills that Irorder the vrdley of the 
Irawadi, are nrrnrerotts fine morr.astei'ie.s. Pop. 
63,000. Silk-weaving is the nrost important of the 
industries ; the others are gold anil silver work, 
ivory and wood carving, bell and gong casting, and 
knife autl sword making. In 1886 oiie-tentli of the 
city was burned to the ground, .and an inundation 
of the liver catiseil immense damage. In the same 
year a meteorological observatory was built. 

Manda'lllllS i.s a writ, not of right hut of pre- 
rogative, which issues from the Court of (Queen’s 
Bench, commanding some public body, or inferior 
court, or justices of the qieace, to do soruething' which 
it is their legal duty to do. In the United -Ktntes 
the power to issue writs of mand.amu,s is vested in 
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Mijiieuie Court, iiml L aLu ulluweil to_ the cir- 
cuit court', 'Ulijcot to restriction^. 

llantlavill. ueneral term ajiplietl to C'hine.se 
ofiicer-- of every grade hy foreigner.'., tleiived from 
tite Portuuue>e ‘to eoriitnand. Por tlm 

CIjinc-e iroveniiueiital autliorities, their rank and 
dLtinctive Ijintous, see China, Vol, III. p. 191. 

Maildeville, BERNAitn di;, English satirical 
•u liter, tliougli horn of Dutch iiareiit' at Douhecht 
in Holland in 1670. He gi-aduated in medicine at 
Leyden, after six yeais of study, in 1691, and ini- 
inediritely afternards settled in Loudon to jiractise 
his profession ; he died in that city in 17113. He 
is known as the author of a short work in doggerel 
verse entitled 2'hc Fuhlc of the LVrs,^ which, .as 
finally piihli'hed in 172.S, included the fahle itself, 
called Xha Gnn/ibli/ii/ Hive, first julnted in li95, 
li iiuirh'.', oit till Fable, and Imjuiry tutu the Oiii/ni 
of Moral Virtue, hoth added to the 1714 edition, 
and An Fsiuii on C/atriij/ Schools aiul Snurh into 
the Orhfin of Socictif, added in 1723. Thi' hook 
V, ,is .a iHuhnuse fnhuinant, let elled .against the 
ethical theories of Shafteshury, who set up as the 
st.iuihu'd of virtue the ultra-telined tastes of an 
idealistic sesthete. ilandeville, tvriting in a vein 
of extreinel.v coarse ami hi ntal parado.x, cynical in 
its fvankness, though frecpiently of striking acute; 
nc", altitius that ‘ private vices are public heneHts,' 
and that every sjiecies of virtne L at hoctom some 
foun of gross sallishne.ss, more or less fnodilied. 
Thus he over-einphasi.se.s the haser elements it) 
human rrature, as Shaftesbury does the ‘dignified.’ 
The hook ttas condemned hy the grand jury of 
Middle«e.x as being immoral and pernicioifs in its 
teaching. Bt'ide.s that, it wa.s attacked hy Law 
(<l.v.) the nonjurot, hy Berkeley, hy Brown, l\'ar- 
hurton, Hutcheson, and others. Mandeville in liLs 
defence states that he wrote in irony for the diver- 
sion of people of discermiieut ami knowledge, and 
his wonts were not to he taken in literal earnest, 
as if rueairt for g'eueral readers. Nevertheless, his 
other works, such as The Virgin Unmashed, Free 
Thoughts on lieligiun, tic., detract greatly from the 
sincerity of this plea. It is worth while ohserv- 
irig' that his realistic habits of thought bring him 
in some respects curiously into toucli with the 
e.xponents of niodevn soieutilic methoiK of intjuiry. 

Sue Leslie Stejihen, JS-soj/.v on Frcct/iinhiiiy (1873), 
or the briefer siuiitiiarj- in vol. ii. of the same rvTitor’s 
EtojUsh Thoufiht in th" IStk Century (1876). 

Mandeville, Jehan he, the name a.'sunied hy 
the compiler of a famous hook of travels, written 
in French, and puhlished between 1337 and 1371. 
Yet'ions in Italian, .Spanish, Dutch, Walloon, 
German, Bohemian, Danish, and Irish are found, 
and the number of MSS. amounts to at lea.st 300. 
Many have maintained the priority of the Latin 
text, which exists in as many as live independent 
r etsions, hut it seems much more probable that 
the French was tlie earlier. The e.'irliest edition 
of the French text was printed at Lyons in 14S0. 
Indeed, it is most probable that tl’ie hook was 
written under a feigned name hy the physician 
Jehan de Bourgoigne, otherwise Jeliaii a la 'Barhe, 
who is stated in an earlj- Latin edition to have 
met Mandeville ftrst at Cairo, and again at Liege, 
and to have persuaded and helped him to write 
his travels. _ There can he little doubt that this 
-statempt of BourgoigneV was merely an ingeni- 
ous blind, and that he alone Wiis tile author of 
the hook. But a .statement has been discovered 
that Bourgoigne revealed on his death-hed his real 
naoie of Mandeville to dean d'Outremeube, ex- 
plaining that he had had to (lee from his native 
Engdand for a homieide. 'We are tohl further that 
this ]diysieian, nho died in 1372, had practised 
his profession at Liege since 1343. And it is 


appaiently guile certain that iu the I6Ui and 17Lh 
centuries u tomb Wiis shown at Liege, witli a 
Latin inscription .stating that Mandeville died 
iheie in Noiemher 137‘2. An English version 
was, made from a defective Fieucli manuscript 
at least as early as the hegiimiug of the 15th 
century, and two extant independent revisions of 
this follotved within a quarter of a century. The 
origdiial defective form was printed hy Pyn.son and 
Wyukyu de IVorde (1499); the editioms of 1725 
anil tlie well-known leprints by Halliw'ell ( 1S39 and 
1860) represent one of these later revi.sions ; that 
last printed for the Eoxhiirglie Club in 1889 Is an 
admirable edition of the other. But the glaring- 
errors of translation render it impossible that either 
of these forms of the English version can he from 
the hand wliieli wrote the original w'Oik, in .sjiite 
of the .statement in the preface, -svliich has been 
too easily believed, that it was made hy Mandeville 
himself.* None the less it remains an admirable 
monument of English, hut the name of Sir John 
llandeville slioiild now di.sappear from hi.stories 
of literature as the ‘father of English in-ose.’ 

In the preface the French compiler describes 
himself as a knight horn at St Albans, -svho left 
Ids native connti-y in 1322, travelled hy way of 
Turkey, Armenia, Tartaiy, Forma, .Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Libya, rEtlnopia, Amazonia, and India, often 
visited Jerusalem, and who wrote in llomance as 
better nndeistood than Latin. In the course of 
the hook we are told further that he had sei-ved 
the .sultan of Egypt agaiii.st tlio Bedoiiin.s, aiul the 
emperor of China against the king of Manzi ; that 
he had seen the glory of Pi’e.ster John and tlninlc 
of the Fountain of Youth at Palomhe (tiuilon on 
the Malabar coast), and letuvued home unwillingly 
owing to artliritic gout in 1357. 

By far the greater part of the book has now 
been proved to be borrowed, with interpolations, 
usually extravagant, from tlie narrative of Friar 
Odoiic (written about 1330); from Hay ton, an 
Armenian who became a Pi'emoitstratensian 
monk, and dictated at Poitiers in 1307 a hook about 
the East in the Frencli tongue ; from the work of 
the Franciscan Carpini ; from tho well-known 
Epistle of Prester John, widely known in the IStli 
century ; fi-om Albert of Aix, Bninotto Latini, 
Peter Comestor, Jacques de Vitry, Y’incenb de Beau- 
vais (Speenhtm Histuriale and Spccuhrm Nuiu- 
rafe); from tlie 12tli-ceiitury Latin itineraries of 
P.alestine, and from the work of the German knight 
William of Boldcitsele, written in 1330. A .small 
portion of the hook may still represent actual 
travels and personal knowiedge, especially iu the 
part relating to tlio Holy Laud; but this 'does not 
re-establish the honesty of the writer, who claims 
himself to li.ave travelled in the remotest region.s 
described, and to have .seen with his own eyes the 
wonders enumerated, wiiile lie never mentions 
Udorie, from wiioiii he conveyed hy far the greater 
part of his hook. Among tlie.se ivondera wc liiid 
stories of fabulous inoristei's, such as anUiropophagi, 
and men whose heads grow heneatli their shouldeis, 
the phoniLx, the vegetable lamb, the W'cepiiig croco- 
dile, the garden of transmigrated souls at Caiisay 
( Hang-e_hoo-foo ), and the Valley Perilous. Of the 
Terrestrial Paradise, however, the writer i.s candid 
enough to say that he had not heen there. 

See the artide by Colonel Yule and E. B. NidioLoii 
in vol XV. (1883) of the Encydopiedia Hritaiinicu, and 
the latter’s letter in the Academy for April 12, 18S4 ; 
Dr Albert Bovensclien, Qiietlen fdv die Eeiscbcschveibv'tig 
dee Johann von A/andeiu'he (Berlin, 1888) ; and the In- 
troduction by G. F. Warner to his edition for the Kox- 
buTghe Club (1889), in whidi tbe views of Dr Vogels and 
Dr Carl Sdibiiborn are also discussed. 

Mandible, a name ajiplied to I'ariou.s jau'- 
orgaiiR— e.g. the third pair of apjiendages in (irns- 
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taoeaiifi, the first pair of tme appendages in Insects, 
tile lower jaw in Vertebrates. 

Maudiusocs are a Bantu ijeople of Africa, 
mainly in SeneganiTria (q..v.). See Africa, VoI. 
I. p. 85. 

Maildog-ai'h, or Mandu', a mined city of India, 
formerly capital of the Mohammedan kingdom of 
Malwa, stands 15 mile.s N. of the Nerhndda and 
88 SW. of Indore. The ruins stretch for S 
miles along the crest of the Vindhya Mountains, 
and have a circumference of 37 miles. A deep, 
narrow valley separates them from the adjoining 
tableland. The least injured of tlie ruined build- 
ings is the great mosque, whieli is reached hy a 
humhome flight of .stairs ; it i.s said to he ‘the 
fine.st and lai-gest specimen of Afghan areliiteetnre 
extant in India.’ There are also a massive royal 
palace and the white marble mausoleum of the 
king who raised the city to the acme of its splen- 
dour (early loth century). Accoitlmg to Malcolm, 
Mandogarh was founded 313 A.D. 

DIandoUuc, a musical instrument of the lute 
species. The body of tlie mandoline i.s formed of 
a number of narrow pieces of different kinds of 
■wood, bent into the shape, and glued together. 
On the open portion of tlie body is fi.ved the 
sounding-board, with a finger-hoard and neck like 
a guitar. The Neapolitan mandoline, which is 
the most perfect, has four double .string-, tuned 
(beginning with the lowest) G, D, A, E. The 
Milanese mandoline 1ms five double string.s, tuned 
G, C, A, D, E. The sound is produced hy a 
plectrum in the right hand, wdule the left hand 
produces the notes on the finger-board. The man- 
doline is chiefly used tor accompaniment. 

Mandrake (Mandm^om officinnUs), a Solan- 
aoaous plant closely allied to ' Belladonna (q.v.). 
There are two varieties, the vernal and the autum- 
nal ; both are natives of tlie hlediterraneau region 
and the East, and especially abound in Greece. 
The wliole plant has a veiy fetid narcotic .smell ; 

and all parts have 
poisonous proper- 
ties like those of 
belladonna, hut 
more narcotic, for 
wliicli reason a 
dose of the root 
W'lis formerly some- 
i time.s guveii to 
patients about to 
endure surgical 
operations. The 
ancients were well 
acquainted with 
the narcotic and 
stupefying proper- 
ties of mandrake, 
and it was a com- 
mon saying of a 
sleepy or indolent 
man that be had 
eaten mandrake. 
The large taproot 
grows soniewliat 
irregularly, and 
Mandrake {Mandvarjom officinalis), often seeing divided 

into two, tbrongh 
the development of a branch which attains moi-e 
or le,ss equal size. Hence arise.s a rude resem- 
blance to a human figure; and this is easily 
exaggerated by a little judicious pruning or carv- 
ing, and by trimming the covering of fine liair- 
lika roots. Hence Pythagoras speaks of the man- 
drake as cmihropmnoi'jMc. To such mannikin- 
figures many magical virtues were ascribed ; by the 
ancient Germans they were supposed to bring luck 
314 


to their po6!,e>sov.s, who .accordingly diC'-ed and 
tended tlieni like doll-, yet kept them reveieiitially 
enshrined in ca.skets, and tliu- olitained their service- 
for the healing of olistiiiate di-eascs of man and 
beast, for tlie divination of tlie future, nr the ensur- 
ing of supplies of money. Troni the most ancient 
time.s aplirodisiac virtues li.ave been ascribed to 
mandrake, which was therefore supposed to cure 
barrpime.s.s (.see Gen. vxx. 14-lG); .siicli repute i- 
hardly home out liy the iictual properties of tlie 
root (which would, however, rela.x the womb), but 
probably more commonly depended on its magical 
associations a.s a pliallic figure. The extremely 
narcotic and poisonous properties of tlie plant 
could not but invest tliese figures with a more 
grim .significance, of which the medieval imagina- 
tion made the most. So large, deep, and well 
fi.vcd a loot needs some lahonr to dig out, and, 
if torn lip by main force, liieak.s with moie or le.-s 
noise, lienee the ancient legend that the mandrake 
shrieks when torn out of the ground. The sub-e- 
qnent possibilitie- of accident (not to speak of 
niisnsplean ensilj- be ini.agined, not only fiom the 
sweet and attractive berries, but the leaves, root, 
or even juice. On the base of caution tliere .arose 
a whole fantastic ritual ; tlie plant could only be 
safely dug up at midnight, and when loosened liy 
careful digging should he dragged out of tlie gi-onnd 
hy a black dog, which .served as a vicarious sub- 
stitute for the lievhali.st, in dread of tlie mandrake's 
vengeance. 

Mandrill. See Baboon. 

Manduria. a town of Southern Italy, 22 miles 
E. by >S. of Taranto, near the ancient town of 
Manduria, of which some important relic.? are still 
extant. Pop. 886,5. In 1790 it exclianged its name 
of Casalnuovo for Manduria. 

Maudvi, tlie chief seaport of the principality of 
Cutch, in India, on the north shore of the Gulf 
of Cutch, 36 niile.s .S\V. of Bliiij, the catiital. 
It has a good roadstead and a breakwater, hut 
the harbour is choked with sand. The pilots are 
in request all through the state. Pop. (1881) 
33,980. 

Maues. 'See Lare.s. 

Manet, Enou.iBD (18,32-82), a French painter, 
the founder of Impressionism (q.v.). See liis Life 
hy Bazire (Paris, 1884). 

Manctho, a celebrated Egyptian historian, 
native of Sehennytus, a priest who flourislied in the 
3d centuiy B.c. See Egypt, VoI. IV. p. 238. 

Manfred, regent and king of Sicily, was a 
natural son (afterwards legitimised ) of the Emperor 
Frederick II. hy Bianca, tiie daughter of Count 
Lancia, and was horn in 1231. On his father’s 
death in 1230 he received the jirincipality of 
Tarentum, and in the absence of his half-brother, 

, Conrad IV., acted as regent in Italy. He bravely 
I defended bk Kovereign’s interests againist the 
I aggression of Pope Innocent IV. ; and after Con- 
I rad’s deatli he was acknowledged as regent of 
Apulia, in name of his nephew Conradin (q.v.). 
The pope, however, renewed his pretensions to 
Apulia, and compelled Manfred to nee for shelter 
to the Saracens, by whose aid he defeated the papal 
troops, and became, in 1257, master of the whole 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, On the ramour of 
Conradin’s death he was crowned king at Palermo, 
lltli August 1258, and immediately afterwards wa.s 
excommunicated hy Pope Alexander IV. along 
with Ills adherents ; but Jlanfi'ed invaded the papal 
dominions, and made himself master of the whole 
of Tuscany. Hi.s power now seemed secure, and 
his government was at once mild and vigorous. 
But this tranquillity was not of long duration. 
Pope Urban IV. renewed the excommunication 
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a;.'ain^t him and Ids friends, and liestoryed his 
diindnions as a iia])al fief on Cliarles of Anjo>i, the 
livotlier of Louis IX. of France. Mniifred, thovigli 
at fir.st .snrce.ssfni in the tvar rvhich ensued, rvas at 
iii-st treacherously defeated, and .slain in a hloody 
h.attle at Eeneveuto, 26tli February 1266. His 
Iiody was interred as that of an exconuimnicated 
j person. His widow and children were havbaronsly 
treated hy the French ; the widow and three sous 
died in prison ; the daugliter was conlineil for 
twenty-two years. His history has heen ^ made 
the .subject of drama and opera. See Cesare, 
,'iionri diMaiifmli{\%?n)-, Schirrmaclier, Gcschichtc 
dcr htzteu Huhemtaufcn ( 1871 ). 

Mtinfredonia, a walled seaport of Italy, on 
the Gulf of Manfredonia, a bay of the Adriatic, 2.S 
miles by rail XE. of Foc-gia. Founded by Manfred 
in l'26i from the ruins of ancient Sipontuiu, it 
ha.s .an old castle and a cathedral. Pop. 8,824. 

Mangalore, a .seaport and military station, 
and chief town in the di.strict of South Kanara, 
in the presidency of JIadras, India. A clean, pictur- 
estjue town, embosomed in cocoa-nut palm groves, 
it ships large rpiantitie.s of cott'ee (from Coorgand 
Mysore) in small Arabian and Indian vessels. The 
total trade reaches an annual average of nearly 
£780,000 in value. Pup. (1881) 32,099, including 
a large body of Roman Catholics, who have here a 
bishop and a college. 2iIangalore is also the head- 
(piarter.? in India of the Basel Lutheran Mis.sioii, 
the nieiuhers of wliich teach their people to weave 
cloth, print and hind boofo, and make roof tiles. 
The town, which w.as three tiniee sacked hy the 
Portuguese in the 16tli centurj', was taken by 
Hyder Ali in 176.3, and made the headquarters 
of his navy. In 1784 its English garrison yielded 
to Tippoo* Sultan after a nine iiionth.s’ .siege. It 
l)eeame British in 1799, and was bumed by tlie 
Coorg inhels in 1837. 

Mangan, J.iJrE.s Ce,.\.iie.vc'e, a gifted but hap- 
les,s IrLsh poet, wlio was bom in 1803, and employed 
for many years in the dnidgery of copying in' an 
■attorney's office. His heart was framed' for suffer- 
ing, and liis whole life was a tragedy of hapless 
love, poverty, and intemperance, until he found 
rest in death at Meath Hospital, Dublin, 20tli 
,hiiie 1849. There is fine quality in Ids original 
verse, as well as in his translations from the Ger- 
man, but more especially from the old Irish, as in 
the impassioned ballad of Dark Rosahen.. His 
German Anthology was published in two volumes 
in 184,7, a complete edition of his poems at New 
York in 1870, with a biographical introduction 
by John Mitchel. 

Manganese (cym. Mn; atomic weight, 55) is 
one of the heavy metals of which iron may he 
taken as the representative. It is darker in colour 
than UTonght iron, is capable of a high degree of 
polish, and is so hai-d as to scratch glass and steel. 
It is only feebly attracted by the magnet, and 
oxidises readily on exposure to the air. The niefeil 
occura in nature in small quantity along with iron 
in meteoric stones, hut may be obtained in large 
.-iinount by the reduction of its sesquioxide or car- 
Ijonate hy charcoal at an extreme heat. 

With oxygen it forms .six compounds ; mangan- 
ous oxide, MnO ; niajigauio oxide, Mn.iOg ; mnn- 
ganoso-manganic oxide, MujOj; manganese dioxide, 
MuO.,; manganic anhydride, MnOj; and perman- 
ganic anhydride, Mnj 07 . Like iron it fonris proto- 
.salts, MnCL- and persiilts, ^In..Cl 5 . H also forms 
salts derived fronr an acid, 'H.AfnO^, such as 
pota.ssiani manganate, KoMnO^,' and from an 
acid, HMnOj, as potassium permang.anate, KArnO.. 
The hinoxide, MnO-, is the chief foi-m in which 
[ manganese is found in nature, and is the general 
source of the other eompound.s. It is known to 


mineralogists as jiyrolusite, arid in eommeiee a; 
black mangane.se ni' manganese simply. Wlier 
heated alone or with snliumric acid it gives of 
o.xygcn, and when heated with hydrochloric acid 
cliioriue is ev'olv’ed, It Is largely u.sc<l iu the manu- 
facture of glass, to which it imparts a purple colour. 
It is also supposed to colour the amethyst. 

Manganous oxide, MnO, is an olive-green pow- 
der. Its salts ai’C colourless, or of a pale rose 
colour. The sulphate, AlnSOj, in pink crystals, is 
lai-gely used hy the calico-printer for the produc- 
tion of black and brown colours, hy decomposing it 
with bleaching jiowder or an alkali. 

Manganic oxide, Aln-Oa, in octahedral crystals, 
forms the mineral hrannite, and in the hydrated 
form, AIn., 03 ,HjO, the mineral inanganite. 

Red oxide of manganese, MugOj, is formed when 
any of the other oxides are heated in the air. It is 
found in nature as the mineral haiismannite. 

Manganic anhydride, MnOj, is not known in the 
free state. It forms a hydrated acid, IIuMnO.!, 
which forms salts. Alanganate of potassium, 
K.,Mn 04 , is the best known of tlie.se. It is in green 
crystals, and on allowing its .solution to .stand 
exposed to the air it rapidly becomes blue, violet, 
puiqile, and finally red, by the gradual conversion 
of the manganate into the permanganate of 
potash; on this account it is sometiiucs called 
chameleon mineral. 

Permanganic anhydride, is only known 

in solution or in a state of comhination. Its 
.solution is of a splendid red colour, but appea,r.s of 
a dark violet tint when .seen by tran.smitted light. 
Permanganate of potash, KAInOj, which cryHtallise.s 
in reddish-purple prisms, i.s the most important of 
its salts. It is largely employed in analytical 
chemistry, and is the basis of Condy's Disinfectant 
Fluid. ' 

Manganese is a constituent of many mineral 
watei-s, and is found in small quantitj' in the a.sli 
of most vegetable and animal suhatancos. It is 
almost always associated with iron. Various pre- 
parations of manganese have been employed in 
medicine. The binoxide has been used ns a sub- 
stitute for bismuth in dyspeptic affuctions, while 
various pi’eparatioiis have heen tried ns auhstitnte.s 
for iron in anremia, but with di.sappointing results, 
The manganate and peraianganate of iiotasli 
readily part with their oxygen, and in weak solution 
are used as disinfecting and astringent lotions. 

Mange, a contagious disease iu horses, dogs, 
and cattle, is, like scab in sheep, very similar to itch 
in the human subject, resulting from the attaok.s 
of minute mites or acari. Some of these burrow 
in tile skin, othens move about upon tlic .skin, 
e-specially if it he dirty or scurfy, and cause much 
inltation, heat, and itching, and tlie ei'uption of 
minute pimples, with dryness, scurfiness, baldness, 
and bleaching of the skin. The ti'eatmcnt consists 
in destroying the acari, and insuring the cleanli- 
ness and health of the skin, both of which object.s 
are effected by washing the parts thoroughly evei'y 
second day with soft soap and water, and clressin'g 
daily with Bulplmr or mild mercurial ointments, or 
with a solution containing four grains either of 
corrosive sublimate oi' arsenic to the ounce of water. 
Castor-oil seeds, bruised and steeped for twelve 
lioura in buttermilk, are very successfully used hy 
the native Indian farriers. Where the heat and 
itching ai'c great, as is often the case in dog.s, a few 
drops of tincture of belladonna may he used to 
the usual dressing, or applied along with a little 
glycerine. Wliere the general health is indifferent, 
as in chronic cases, the patient should be liberally 
fed, kept clean and comfortable, have an occa- 
sional alterative dose of any simple saline medicine, 
sucli as nitre ov common salt, and a course of 
such tonics as iron or arsenic. Cleanliness and 
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f>ccabi()iial wat^iiiiig and bnifeliing maintain tiie skin 
in a liealtliy state, and thus prevent its liecoinin<; a 
suitable nidus for tlie amri . — Tlie Sai Coptic mange, 
dne to a burrowing mite, besides lieing liigkiy con- 
tagious, is often fatal, and is specially legislated 
for in tlie Shetland Islands, where it is very ])re- 
valent, under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts. 

jtlanginall, Uichmal, of Iri.eh e.vtraction, but 
born in London, was the head-mistress of a ladies’ 
school near Wakefield, and died in 1820. Few 
particulars of her personal history have been pre- 
served ; she survives only in her ledoubtahle Ques- 
tions^ the pride and terror of several generations 
of school-girls. She was an amiahle and excellent 
woman, but as a writer she has been well called 
‘tlio very high -priestess of the gi-eat god Cram.’ 
Of tlie popularity of her schoolroom encyclopiedia, 
compiled entirely by heuself, there can, how- 
ever, be no doubt ; tm impression, printed in 1857 
in America, was taken from the .84th London 
edition. It has been reprinted in England and in 
the United States as recently as 1886. 

MailgiO {3Iangifcra indica, natural order Ana- 
cardiacem), one of the most esteemed fruits of 
India. The tree grows from 40 to .50 feet high, 
with spreading top and numevoub hvanclies, at the 
extremities of which aie the densely-crowded long 
lanceolate leaves. When in llower it hears some 
resemblance to the Sweet Chestnut. The fniit. 



Common Mango {Alangifera iJidiea), 


which is a flesliy drupe, when fully ripe is some- 
what kidney-.slianed or oval, varj'ing in size from 
that of a small hen’s egg to a large goose’s 
egg, in colour yellow or reddish, speckled with 
black, and containing a large flattened stone, 
the kernel of which is nutritions. There are 
several varieties of mango. Some have the flesh 
of the fruit full of fibres, and are on that account 
considered inferior ; those that cut like an apple, 
and have few or no fibres, are the most liiguly 
esteemed. The fruit is eaten without any pre- 
paration, except peeling the outer rind off. Jellies, 
preserves, and tarts are made of the unripe fruit, 
and it is also pickled. Mango was introduced 
into Jamaica in 1782, and is now very generally 
cultivated in tropical and subtropical countries. 
The tree is ordinarily raised from seeds, but, as the 
finer varieties cannot be depended rrpon to come 
true from seeds, they are increased by layering and 
inarcliing. J/. syliiatiea, besides being eaten when 
ripe and fresh by the natives of India, is dried and 
used medicinally. M. oppositifolki, the fruit of 
which is of the size of a pullet’s egg, is imtclr 
esteemed itr Btrrura. 


JlailgoM-Wlirzel, or JlAxmiui, a Ceiman 
rrame in general ir.se in Britain and America to 
designate the varieties of the Common Beet (q.v.) 
cirltivated in fields for the feeding of c.attle — 
Beta vulgaris of tire natirral nr-der Chenopraliaccif. 
The field beets ditt'ev from the g.ardcn heet.s chieflv in 
being larger- in all their parts, and coai.ser. Tliey 
Irave large roots, which in .sonte of the var-ietie.s are 
red, in others greenish or whitish, in some carrot- 
shaped, and in (rtirers nearly globular. The cultiva- 
tion of rrrangirld a.s a field-crop was introduced from 
France into Eirgland in 1780. At first, so little 
was its value known, that the Ieave.s alone were 
used a.s food for cattle. Its importance, however, 
was soon appreciated, aird it rapidly gained favour. 
It ks much irtore patient of a higli teniperature than 
the tnr-nip, liable to fewer di6ea.se.s, and vn.stly more 
productive under fnvonrahle conditions. In highly- 
manirred grounds in the .sonth of England as rrrnch 
a.s front 60 to 70 ton.s to the acre have been rai.sed; 
thronghout the south of England it is generally 
admitteil that it is as easy to grow 30 tons of 
ittangold to the acre .as 20 tons of .Swedish tnrrrips. 
The lower temperature of Scotland, however, iloes 
not admit of the crop being raised there to advan- 
tage. The mode of eirltnre doe.s not varj' materi- 
ally from th.at followed in raising turnips. The 
latul in which the crop is to he planted receives 
a deep furrow in autumn ; and, if it is quite free 
from perennial weeds, it is often previously well 
manuicd. Mringohls are sown both in rows on the 
flat ground and in drills rained by the plough — the 
former from IS to 25 inches apart, and the latter 
from 25 to 28 inches wide. From 12 to 16 tons of 
dnng with from 2 to cwt. of .snperpho.sphate, 
2 to 3 cwt. common salt, and 2 to 3 cwt. nitrate of 
soda per acre are common dressings for manMlds. 
Indeed, th!.s ciop can hardly be over-manured. It 
. requires 6 or 7 lb. of seed to the acre ; and, as the 
j grains are enclosed in a hard and rough coat, they 
I lire .steeped in water for tu-o day.s previous to tlieir 
; being planted, for the purpose of promoting a 
quick and remilar ‘br.aird.’ The long red, the 
round red, and the orange and yellow globe.s arc all 
favourite varieties in England. As soon ns the 
plants are about 3 inches above gi'nimd, they are 
.-ingled out by the hand, and their eultiv.ation is 
.aftenvards the same in .'ll! respects as in the case 
of Swedish turnips. The crop should always he 
stored by the end of October, .and sliould not he 
consumed till the following spring, by which time 
the roots have lost their tendency to produce scour 
I in anim.aks, and li.ave gre.atly impi-oved in feeding 
viilne. Care has to be taken not to injure the 
le.aves or bulbs, as they are liable to suller from 
‘ bleeding. ’ The loots are stored in pits or ‘ elamps, ' 
covered with straw and a little earth, as a pro- 
tection in severe weather. 

Mangonel. See Ballista. 

MangOSteen, produced by Garcinia mangos- 
tana (natural order Olnsiacea-’), is considered the 
most delicious and wholesome of all fniits. The 
tree, which is a n.ative of the Moluccas, gi'ows 
about 20 feet high in veiy regular symmetrical 
form. The leaves are large, oval, entire, deep dark 
green above with a dull lustre, olive-gi-een below. 
The open flowers resemble those of a red rose, hut 
have only four petals. The fruit, in .size and shape, 
rehembles a middling-sized orange ; it is dark 
brown, .spotted with yellow or gray, has a thick 
rind, and i.s divided interaally by thin partitions 
into cells. The pulp is soft and juicy, of a rose 
colour, refrigerant and slightly lax.ative, -with a 
mixture of sweetness and acidity, and has an 
extremely delicate flavour. It may be eaten very 
freely mtli perfect safety, and is esteemed \'en' 
liencficial in fevers. It is cultivated in Java .and 
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in the smith ea'-t of A'ia ; it Iiai recently heeoiiie 
Cl minion in Ceylon, and liasi been buece'Aully intio- 
(lured into other tioidcal countries. 

Slansrove ( IHn'-ophoni), a genus of calycifloral 
clieottledim-', including about fifty species, of 
■siliicli the iiidistiuot affinities have constituted a 
■•eparate older ( Rliizophoracere ). They are tiees 
and shiub-, all tmideal (especially South Anieii- 
can ). and native' of coasts, particularly about the 
nioutli-i of livers, iihere they giotv in the imid, and 
fonu a close thicket down to and n'ithin the margin 
of the sea, even to lon-vater mark, fonning the 
chavacteiistic mangrove-swamps so often described 



A llangrove-swaiup. 


hy travellers and naturalUts. Jlust species send 
down roots fioni their branches, and thus rapidly 
evteud over large sp.aoe.s, foiming secure letreats 
fur multitudes o’f attuatic birds, ivliilst crabs and 
shell-fisli are also to be fuunil in them in vast 
niimbeis. Their interlacing roots retain nun], sea- 
weed, &a., and thus rapidly form soil and encroach 
upon the shallow sea on the noith coast of Java 
and elsewhere their geological impoi tance is speci- 
ally jiiarked. The seeds have the peculiarity of 
germinating hefore tlie fruit has fallen, a long thick 
radicle proceeding from the seed, piercing its cover- 
ing, and extending rapidly downwaids. When the 
fruit drops, the stout heavy radicle pierces the 
mud, and the young tree is thus planted in the 
proper position forthwith. The fruit of the com- 
nion mangi'ove {B. Mangle] is sweet, eatable; and 
its juice, when fenuented, yields a light wine. 
The hark is soinetiines imported for the sake of 
its tannin, in which all the .species are rich. Man- 
grove wood is also imported fruni the tVest Indies. 
The Chinese and East Indian species [B. ggnino- 
rhiza, See.) are of similar habit and properties; 
some of the latter aie separated as a dLstinct genus, 
Bruguiera.— The so called White Mungrove is 
Avicennia (ip V.). 

Milllliaf tan the island on which tlie 

great part of New York city stands. 

Mania. See Insanity. 


Manlca, a gold-field long worked by the Portu- 
guese, 130 miles X\Y. of the port of Sofala. 


Manichtens, or Mani, the founder of the 
heretical sect of the Manichieams, of whose life the 
niost legendaiy and contradictoiy accounts are 
given through two distinct aources-the Western or 
lireefc, and the Oriental or Mohammedan — the 
tatter alone lieing apparently worthy of belief. 
According to it Mam was a native of Eohatana, 
torn probably about 215 a.d.. and bad his education 
at Ctesiphon under hm father Putak, who joined the 


sect of the Mughtasdah (Baptists) in which liis son 
was 1)1 ought up. Tliis sect was connected with the 
Maiidicans (q.v.), and most probably also wilh the 
Elkesaites and Hemeiobaptists, and uiay also hai-e 
borrowed something from Christianity. At about 
the age of thirty Mani began to pioclaim his new 
leligion at the court of the Peisinn king, .Sapor 1., 
and then undertook long missionaiy jonrney.s, re- 
timiing to the court about 270. Puisned by the 
enmity of the Magians he was obliged to flee, was 
protected by tlie next king, Horinuzd, but under 
his successor, Babraiu I., was abandoned to the 
li.atred of his enemies, who crucified liim in 276 
and flayed his lifeless body. His numerous 
epistles and writings are lost, and we knmv of 
them only fiom the Arabic catalogue, the Fihrist, 
and from allusions in Epiphannm, Angnatiue, 
and Photius. 

Maxich-Ulsh was a great religions .system that 
siiiiiiig up in western Asia about the c1o.se of the 
3d century, and which, although it utterly dis- 
claimed being denominated Christian, yet was 
iflckoned among the heretical bodie.s of tlifl Church. 
It was nob an oflshoot from Christianity, but was 
based on the ancient Babylonian religion, and was 
thins really a Semitic religion of nature modified by 
Christian and Persian elements, syhlmmtised and 
elevated into a gnosis, and made ajiiilicablo to 
human life by a deduced system of otliics. But, 
while it borrowed nothing from Cliristianity proper, 
it derived part of its terminology and some of its 
conceptions fiom Christianitv as developed among 
the .sects of tlie Basilidians, Maroionites, and Bav- 
desanites. The AVestern Manichioans adopted 
many Christian elements wliicJi were not present 
in the original system of its founder nor in its 
purer Eastern development. It is iiossibla, al- 
though it has not yet been satisfactorily proved, 
that it borrowed .some elements fiom Buddhism. 
Baur wa.s the first to work out the theory 
of a Buddhist element, and was followed by 
Neander, Hilgenfeld, and other .scliokisj but lii's 
ai'uiment has been assailed by Le Page Bononf, 
Ze]ler,_ Lightfoot, and Harnack. ManicTucism was 
essentially a complete dualism, materialistic in 
so far as the pliysical and ethical were con- 
founded, and its success, says Hainack, was due 
to the fact that it united an ancient mytliology 
and a tlioroiigli-going materialistic dualism with 
an exceedingly simple spiiitiial worship and a 
strict morality. As lias been said, it assumed tivo 
chief principle.s, whence had sprung all visible and 
invisible creation, and which — totally antagonistic 
in their natures — weie respectively styled the 
Light, the Good, or God, and the Baikness, tlie 
Bad, Matter, or Archon. They each inhabited a 
rerion akin to their natiire.s, and excluding each 
other to such a degree that the region of Darkness 
and its leader never knew of the o.xistenoo of that 
of the Light. Twelve roons — corre3]ionding to the 
twelve signs of the zodiac and the twelve stages 
of the world— bad emanated from the Prinieval 
Light ; vvliile Darkness, filled with the eternal 
fire, which burned but shone not, was peopled by 
demons., who were constantly fighting among 
themselves. In one of these contests, pres, sing 
towards the outer edge, as it were, of tlioir region, 
tliey became aware of the iieiglihouriug region, 
and forthwith united, attacked it, and siiceceded 
in cMTying captive the Bay of Light that was sent 
agwnst them at the head of the hosts of Light, 
and w'liich was the embodiment of the Ideal or 
Piimal Man. The God of Light liim.self now 
hastened to the rescue, and with the help of new 
feons defeated Darkness and sot free the primal 
nnm in his greater and better part. Tlie smaller 

ri P'’i'1'ion, however — tlic Jesus patihilis 
ot the AAe.stern Maniolneans— vemaineil in the 
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hanilfe of the puweis of Daikne^'^, and ont of tlii- 
they fonned, alter the ideal of the Man of Li"lit, 
mortal man. But even tlie small fraction of light 
left in him, broken in two souK, would ha\e pie- 
vailed againet them, had tliey not found means to 
further divide and subdivide it by the propagation 
of this man. Tims man was oiiginally foinied in 
the image of Satan, but contained vvitliin him a 
spark of the lieavenly light, wliieh awaits its final 
deliverance by separation from the enveloping daik- 
ness. The demons souglit to obscure it further hv 
.sensuality and dark fornns of belief and faith, such 
as Paganism and Judaism : Imt the s])irita of Light 
are constantly engaged in drawing out the dimmed 
and buried light liidden in the world, by opening 
lip to men the tnie gnosis of natme, and rveaning 
them away fiom sensuality and on or. Thus tlieie 
appeared in the world a succession of teacliers, as 
Adam, Noali, Abiaham, and probably Zoroa.ster 
and Buddha. Jesus also was such a teacher, but 
he was neither the historical Christ of Christianity, 
nor the Messiah of the Jews, hot a phantasmal 
Jesus {Jesus i input ibil is), who did not actually 
suffer, as he seemed, on the oioas, hut only allowed 
himself to become an e.xample of eudmance and 
passive pain for his own, tlie souls of light. Since 
even bis immediate adhereut.s, the apostles, were 
not strong enough to sutler us he had commanded 
them, he promised them a Paraclete, who should 
complete his own work. This Paraclete was ilanj, 
wim surrounded himself, like Christ, with twelve 
apostles, and sent them into tlie world to teach 
and to pi each his doctrine of salvation. The end 
of the world will he lire, in which the legion of 
Darkness will he consumed. 

To attain to the legion of eternal light, it 
is necessary that Passion, or rather the Body, 
should be utterly subdued; hence rigoiotis absti- 
nence fioin all sensual pleasures— asceticism, in 
fact, to the utmost degree— is to he e.yercised. The 
believers are divided into two classes — the Eieeii 
{Perfedi) and tlie Cutcchumeni {Aiubtom). The 
Elect have to take the oath of abstinence from evil 
and profane speocli (including ‘ religious terms sucli 
as Christians use lespecting the Godhead and 
religion’), and from llesu, eggs, milk, fish, wine, and 
all intoxicating drinks ; from tlie possession of 
riches, or, indeed, any property whatsoever; from 
huiting any being — animal or vegetable; from 
heeding their own family, or showing any pity to 
him who is not of the Jlanichwan creed ; and 
finally, from breaking their chastity by man-iage 
or otherwise. The Auditors were comparativelv 
free to partake of the good things of tiiis world, 
but they had to provide for the .sub.sisteuce of the 
Elect, aud their highest aim also was the attain- 
ment of the state of their superior bretliren. In 
this Manichsean worship, the Visible Ilepi-esenta- 
tives of the Light (sun and moon) were reveied, 
hut only as lepresentatives of the Ideal, of the 
Good or supreme God. Neither altar nor sacrifice 
was to he found in their places of religious a-sseui- 
hlies, nor did they erect sumptuous temples. Easts, 
prayers, occasional readings in the supposed writ- 
ings of Mani, were all their outer worship. The 
Old Testament they rejected unconditionally ; of 
the New Testament they adopted certain por- 
tion.g, as levised and redacted by the Paiaclete. 
Sunday, as tlie day on which the vi&iide univerae 
was to he consumed, tlie day consecrated to the 
sun, was kept as a great festival ; and the most 
solemn day in their year was the anniversary of 
the death of Mani. The later MauicluEans cele- 
brated mysteries analogous to the Christian sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Sujpper, St 
Augustine belonged to the sect for about nine years, 
and is our chief authority on this subject. 

The outward history of the sect is one of almost ' 


continuous persecution. Yet it spread rapidly from 
Peisia and Mesopotainia to Syria, noitliem Africa, 
and even Constantinople and Borne, drawing ad- 
heients from the remnants of the old Gnostic sects, 
especially from the JIaicionites, and on the other 
liand from men of a rationalistic temperament wlio 
weie repelled by such dogmas as that of the Incar- 
nation. Both tlie Boman and Byzantine einpeims 
enacted stringent laws against the 3Ianich.'can~, 
tlie most severe lieiiig Valentiuian III. and Ju.s- 
tinian. Pope Leo the Gieat persecuted tlieni in 
Rome, and in northern Africa they iveie exter- 
minated by the VaudaL. But their peculiar doc- 
trines lingered on into the middle ages, and 
inllueiioed many sects, as the Piiscilliaiiists, PauK- 
cians, Bogomiles, Cathari-sts, and Albigenses. 

See Beausobre, Hist, critique ile MnnicMe d du Mam- 
ckiisme (1734); Baur, Has Havich. ItcUqionssiistetii 
(1S31); Plugel, diani (ISfid); KesslePs Untersiukunq 
zur Genesis des Mamch. Jtcliinonssintci/i (187ti), and his 
excellent aiticles, 'ManP and 'Maiiichuer,’ in vol. ix. of 
Herzog-Plitt’s Jleal-Hnciictopadie; Geylor, Has 
dcs Maniehaisiniis (1873); also Haniack’s admirable 
article in the Eiiei/clopadia Britannicu. 

Mailllliki I.<!>lau(1.s, a group of low, wooded 
atolls, scatteied over the central Pacific, between 
the Jlarqiicsas and Union groups, witli a total area 
of some 55 sep m., and pop. of 1600. Most of these 
islands, as Caroline, ilalden, titaihuck, Penvliyn, 
Humphiey, Yostok, Flint, and two or tliiee otlieis, 
belong to Britain. 

Hlaililci { by Englisli people often spelt dianillu ), 
chief town of the Philiji))iiie Islands and capital of 
the Spanish posse.sj-ions in eastern Asia, stands on 
the east side of a wide bay on the south-west coast 
of Luzon, 650 miles SE. of Hono-koiig, with which 
city it has been connected liy telegraph since 1881. 
It is divided into two poitions by the little river 
Pasig. On the south bank stands the sleepy old 
town (founded in 1571 by Legaz])i), surroiinded by 
crumbling walls, with tolerably wdde straight streets 
crossin" each other at riglit angles. Here are the 
aiclibisTiop’s palace, numerous olmrclies and monas- 
teries, the cathedral, mint (closed in 1889), univer- 
sity, Jesuit oh^-ervatory, aisenal, and the hairaek.s 
of 'the Spanisli garrison. On the north hank are 
the modern suburbs, Binondo, I'ic., the commetcial 
and native nuarteis, with the palaces of the govemor- 
geneial amf the admiral of the station. The city is 
liable to visitations of earthquakes, typhoons, and 
thunderstorms of exceptional violence ; for instance, 
a violent earthquake did gieat damage in 1880, 
whilst a hurricane in 1882 mined half the city. 
For this reason many of the old stone houses and 
churches are in mins, the .streets are lighted, not 
with gas, hut with kerosene oil lamps, and most of 
the newer hou.ses aie built of wood. The native 
liouses are generally constructed of bamboo and 
thatched with the leaves of the nipa palm. Glass 
is not used in the windows, but the ifat shell of a 
large oyster, and tire w'indow-fraiues all slide Jrori- 
zontallv. This is to exclude the great heat, tire 
mean for tire year being 82“ F. ; but during the 
rainy seasorr (May to November) it rairges from 65° 
to 68°. Tire total population is estimated at nearly 
300,000, for the most part native Tagals, though 
there are some 25,000 C’hine.se, large numbers 
descended hour these two laces, and about 5000 
Spaniards, The people are fond of dancing aird 
rutrsic ; but the predorrrinant passions of the native 
population are coek-fighthig, carried on in licensed 
cockpits, which yield a large revenrre to the govern- 
ment, and betting and gambling. Amost the only 
industry is the mamifaeture of cigars, wdiich employs 
21,0(X) women and 1500 men. Tire harbour is not 
very safe during south- we.st and north-east winds, 
although shelter is afforded by a small breakwater, 
and improveirrent works w ere in operation for ten 
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I year:! until biuldtinly .‘-toinieil ill iyS9. Larjie oceaui- 
! tiuin" ves-'clh anchor at the naval station of Cavite, 

! 5 mile-' to the ^outli-vest. A railway was coiii- 
iiienceil from Manila to DagiiiJaii, a (listanee of 120 
uule^. in 18S7, anil one section was opeiiecl in 1890. 
The |)rinci|i.tl port of the Philijipines, ^lanila has an 
evport trade valued appro.viniately at £,S,J00_,000 
annually, and an inijiort trade that falls hut little 
-iiort o'f that tianre. SiiK.av, hemp, cio.-irs .and 
t*jh.aecL>, and cotl'ee .account for tliree-fonrth.s of the 
export', and cotton Koods, rice, wine, silk, and 
tloiir Hitiire most proniiiiently anions-st the iniport.s. 
Nearly ciiie-lialf of the trade i,s c.arried on under the 
British dai;, one-fouitli under the Spanish, and one- 
seventli under tliat of the United State.s. ^ The 
•Sjianish authorities live very jealous of foreigners 
settling in ^Manila, and especially dislike the 
< 'hinpse. A hreixcli was threatened in 1889 hetween 
Cliina and .Spain on ,account of the treatment to 
wliieh the suhjectsof the former power were sub- 
jected ill the Pidlippines. — For ^faiuUu Nciup, .see 
Abac.!. 

3[aulu< D-VNiele, an Italian pafciiot of Jewish 
de.scent, wa.s boi n 13tli May 1S04 at Venice, studied 
law at Padua, and subsequently practised at the 
It.ir, From 1831 he became a recognised leader of 
liberal opinion in Venice. Previous to the outbreak 
of 1S4S Manin wa' imprisoned for presenting a 
'Oinewliat outspoken petition to the authorities ; 
hilt on the proniulgatioii of the new.s tliat Palis, 
Naplc', and Tuscany were in revolution he was 
relea.secl in triumph 'by the populace, and was at 
once inve.sted with supreme power. From tlie 
period of his election to the presidency of the 
Venetian re|)uhlic Manin ’s energies were devoted 
to the organisation of the inhabitants for self- 
defence. During the anne.'cation of Lombardy to 
Piedinnnt he laid down his authority ; but on 
the defeat of the Sardinian anny at Slovava, 23d 
March 1849, he resumed it, and was the animating 
spirit of the entile population of Venice dining the 
heroic defence of the city for five months against 
the besieging Austrian army. On the 24th of 
-August Venice cajiitnlated ; hut Manin, with forty 
of tlie principal citizens, Imiim excluded from the 
iiinnesty, ipiitted the city. He retired to Paris, 
where lie taught Italian, and wliere he died of 
heart-disease, 22il ilepteiiiher 18o7. Tlie hones of 
this truly great and noble man were branght to free 
't'enice in 1808, and a statue of liim was erected 
ill 187 , 1 . See Lives by Henri Martin (Paris, 1859), 
Piiizi ( 1872 ), and Errera ( 1875). I 

}l:iuioo, Ma.ndioc, or C'.i..s.sAVA [.Vumhot 
‘ifiliAiij/ui ), a plant of the natural order Enphor- 
hiacem, a native of troiiicnl Anieiica, and iiiucli cul- 
tivated there, in tropical Afiica, and in other tropica] 
countriw. Manioc, or JIa?tdwai, is the Brazilian 
name, Cimvmt the We.st Indian; and in Peru aiirl 
Mime other part.s of South America tlie name is 
■T iicti or Fitcfit. The plant is shrubby, with brittle 
Stems 0 to 8 feet high, and crooked branches, at tlie 
c.xtreiuities ofwhicii are the large palmate leaves 
and gi-een tlower.~. The root is tuberous, of iniiiien.se 
size, weighing ofteii as niiicli as 30 lb. Tlie milky, 
acrid juice wliich pernipates every part of the plant 
is a dc.adl.y poi'On in its fresh state, owing to the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is quickly dis- 
sipatoil liy heat. The juice, inspissated by boiling, 
torrii.s the e.xcellent sauce called Cusureep (ii.v.), 
and fermented with molasses yiehl.s an intoxi- 
cating lieyerage called Utnjcou ; whilst the root, 
j gratal, dried on hot metal plates, and roughly 
j jKiwdered, becomes an article of food, iargelV 
j used in South America, ami there very generally 
I known^si’unWtPort., ‘mear)- It is made into 
j tltin L'Aikes, like the oatmeal-cakes of Scotland, 

: which are foniieil, however, not by iiiLving it with 


water, hut by the action of heat softening aiu'i 
agglutinating the particles of atarcli. It is alsi 
imported into Britain, to he used in iiianufac 
tones as starch. The true starch of manioc, 
separated in the ordinary manner from the fibre, 
is known in commerce a.s Bni^iliuti Arrowroot, 
From it tapioca is made, by heating it on hot 
plate.s, and stirring witli nil iron rod_; the starch- 
grains burst, .some of the starch is converted 
into dextrine, ami the whole agglomevate.s into 
small irregular masses. The Pearl Tapiooa of the 
shops, consisting of small .spherical grains, is not 
a product of manioc hut of potato stiiich. — Another 
species or variety of manioc is also cultivated, the 
roots of which contain a jierfeetly hlaml juice, and 
are eaten raw, roasted, or boiled. This, the .Sweet 
Cassava or Sweet Jnca (J/. Aipi, said to he a native 
of Africa as well as of America), has the root of 
longer shape than the coiunion or hitler cassava, 
anif .smaller.— The manioc is easily propagated by 
cnttiiig.s of the stem, and is of raiiid growth, attain- 
ing iiiatiirity in .six montlrs. The produce is at 
least si.x times tliat of udieat. 

Alailipill*, a iiatii'c state in the lUirlli-Gast of 
India, occupying .some 8000 sci. in. of for the nio.st 
part heavily timbered luouiitain-hirid between Bur- 
ma, Assam, Chittagong, and Caeliar; pop. (1881) 
221,070, collected most thickly in one valley, 650 
sq. ill., situated 2500 feet above sea-level, hiost of 
the work in the country is performed by women ; 
they do all tlie buying and .selling, and the canyiiig 
to and from market, as well as the field labour and 
the spinning and weaving, The men are incor- 
rigibly lazy, hut passionately fond of the gaine of 
Polo (q.v.). A British political agent is stationed 
at the rajah’s conit; hut no tribute is paid to tiro 
British government.— The elipital, called Manipur, 
also Iiiiphail, is a vast group of siihiirhan resideiicoH, 
those of the rajah and his couvUevs, situated in the 
midst of a large foi'e.st. The place lias no trades- 
men or artisans ; it.s wants are sup)0ied hy women 
hucksters, who bring in food and cloth from their 
villages. Pop, 30,000 to 40,000. 

Dlairis, Bee Panciohn. 

Alanissa. See M.ruNE.si.t. 

Manistee', cajdtal of Manistee county, Michi- 
gan, is on Lake llichigaii, at the ninutli of the 
alanistee liivev, 135 miles NW. of Lansing. It has 
•several foiirifliies, ten .salt-works, and a largo iium- 
her of hunher-niills. Pop. (1890)12,799. 

Mailito'lta, a province of Canada, hounded 
on the W. hy the district of A,s.sinihoia, and on 
the NW. and N. by tlie districts of Baslcatcliownn 
and Keewatin. _ Its eastern liouudary is tlie 
province of Ontario and tlic unorganised territory 
east of Keewathi. On the .S. the boundary is 49° 
N. ]at. Tlie province is traversed by .several rivers, 
among otheis tlie A.ssiiiihoine, with its ninny tribu- 
taries, the chief of which arc the Souris, the Pem- 
hina, and the Bed Paver, The Winnipeg Hirer 
ilow.s for 60 or 70 miles tliroiigli the eiistern portion 
of the province into Lake ■Winnipeg. The prin- 
cipal lakes are Winnipeg. 8500 sq. in. ; Manitolin, 
1900 sq. m. ; and Wiimipegosis, 1936 so. m. The 
country consists for the most part of a level plain, 
witli occasional undulations. A good deal is -said 
from time to time about the severity of tlie climate. 
The summer mean is C5° to 70°— nearly the same 
an that ill the state of New York. In winter the 
tlierinonieter occasionally sinks to 30°, 40°, ami 50“ 
below zero; hut tlie.se extreme teinpei-aturas are 
very rare._ The atmo.spliere i.s bright and dry, and 
the cold is not so nuioli felt as in many countries 
with a higher tempei'ature ami a more luuiiid 
atmosphere. Mhann olotliing — especially when driv- 
mg — and warm hoii.ses are uecessary to resist the 
severity of the weather. Very Utllo .snow falls on 
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the [iraine?, the average ilepth being about 18 to 24 
inchefc ; tlie native hoi-se.s graze out of doors all 
the winter. Ploughing generally begins during 
Ajnil. The harve.st takes [dace in August and 
Seiiteniber. Trees are found along the rivers and 
btreains, and in greater abundance in the ea.stern 
and northern part.s of the province : but Manitoba 
is not well wooded. 

The [lopulation in 1886 wa.s 108,640 — Presby- 
terians, 28,406; CJrnrcbof England, 24206; Metho- 
dists, 18,617 ; Roman Catholics, 14,631 ; Menuonitc.-, 
9112. Ethnological ly they may he chissilied a.s 
follows: of Englisli origin, 23,949; Irb-h, 21,180; 
Scotch, 2.3,676 ; Indians, 5373 ; half-breeds, 7985 ; 
French, 6821 ; Germans, 11,082 ; Icelanders, 2468. 
Among the principal citie.s and towns are Winni- 
peg, 23,000 ; Portage-la-Prairie, 4000 ; Rraiidon, 
4000 ; and Selkirk, 1000. Tlie chief industry is 
agricultuie; the soil is of remarkahle de[)th "and 
fertility, and in favourable seasons the crops are 
large, considering the iniperieot methods of culti- 
vation practised. Manitoba wheat and flour are 
regarded as the tiuest in the continent. Much of 
it is bought up by American millers, the product 
being mixed with flours made from grain [iroduced 
in the United States. Other grain, s succeed adiidr- 
ably, and an endeavour is being made to encourage 
the growth of flax. I’egetables and roots arc un- 
usually prolifio and of great size. M’beat-growing 
was for some few years the .st-iide industry ; hut 
tlie farmers are now engaged more in mixe'd farm- 
ing, including dairy-farming and the raising of 
cattle and .slieep. Ei'uit-groiving i.s not carrierl on 
to any extent, althougli many of the siuallcr 
varieties— such as the strawberry, black and red 
currant, rasjiberr.v, gooseberry, and cianbeny — 

' appear to be indigenous. In mincials the province 
is not very rich, but coal is found in southern 
Manitoba, altliough it i.s not yet worked to any 
extent. Manufactures of various kinds are increiu-^- 
ing ; and Wiimipeg is to a large extent the distrib- 
uting centre for tlie we.stern [lart of the Domitiion. 
Big game is still found in the less accessible paits 
of the province — moose, bear, and some kinds of 
deer. Small game is plentiful — principally [irairie 
chicken and wild duck. Close times are provided 
for the protection of all tiie principal wild animals 
and birds. A considerable fishing industi-y_ is 
carried on in the rivers and lakes, and Mliite-lish 
and [liekerel are cauglit in large quantities. 

Goods to the value of §2, 207, 314 were im]ioited 
in the year ending .June 1889. Of this nmonnt 
8673,012 came from Great Britain, and .81,434,749 
from the United States; the other countries being 
in the following order ; Japan, France, Germany, 
China, and Belgium. The e.xports in the same 
period were valued at §1,782,606, consisting chielly 
of animals and their produce, and agricultm-al 
products, chiefly to Great Britain and the United 
States. These' figures do not include the inter- 
provincial trade, which is large. 

Tlie government is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, appointed by the governor-in-council. He 
is assisted by an Executive Connoil and a Legi.sla- 
tive Assembly of 35 memhera elected by tlie people. 
There is only one House of Parliament iu iSIani- 
toba, The province is represented by three mem- 
bers in the Dominion Senate and by live iu tlie 
House of Commons. The levenue of the province 
in 1888 was §1,740,448, and the expenditure 
¥991,221. The .subsidies from the Dominion 
treasury amounted in all to §426,671. 

In Manitoba the Dominion government offere 
free gi-ants of land — 160 acres — to every male 
settler above eighteen years of age, and to every 
female who is the head of a family. There is still 
a considerable quantity of government land undis- 
posed of in the north-western and north-eastern 


parts of the [irovince. The Canadian Pacific Bail- 
way Comiiaiiy, the Canada North-we-t Land Com- 
[lany, the Manitoba and North-western Piailw.ay 
Company, and the Hudson Bay Company liave a con- 
siderable quantity of land for sale in difl'erent parts 
of the [irovince, the [iriee ranging from §2.50 
ii|» to ,§7 or SS [ler acre, accoiding to locality and 
contiguity to railways and settlements, A large 
land grant has also recently been [iromised to 
the Hud.son Bay Hallway Company. Improved 
farms are to be had on reasonable terms at moder- 
ate prices. The Doiiiinion Landt. CommEbioner 
i- e.stablisherl in Winnipeg, and tliere are land 
and immigration agents in difl'erent parts of the 
province. 

Manitoba is in eoiiimuiiication by rail with the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific, and witli all 
[larts of Canada and the United States. Tlie 
constmetion of the Canadian Pacific Railway— 
com[)leted in 1885 — lia-s naturally been of iiiimenfe 
advantage to the [irovince. The first railway to 
Manitoba was a continuation of the United 
States system from Pembina to Winnipeg, and 
was o[ieiied in 1879. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way has diiect connection with 'Winnijieg anil 
Brandon ; and a railway is piojected from Winni- 
peg to Hudson Bay. 

Until 1868 what is now known as Manitoba 
formed a portion of the territory under the control 
of the Hud.son Bay Coinpniiy. The first agricul- 
tural settlement in tlie countiy was formed in 1812, 
under the aus[iice.s of the Earl of Selkirk, who 
took out a [larty of Higlilandei.s in that year. 
Tlicy were located at ICildonan and Selkirk, on 
the Red Piiver, about 20 miles north of the site 
of tlie present city of 'Winnipeg. In 1868 the 
company gave u]i their exelnsive rights to tlie 
government of the territoiy, on certain con- 
ditions— among otliers a money payment of 
£300,000 and a considerable grant of land. The 
province of Manitoba was constituted by an 
Act passed in 1870. One of tlie first events of 
importance that happened in Manitoba was the 
Kiel rebellion in 1869-70. It arose out of a feeling 
of some of the inhabitants tliat their position and 
rights bad not been antticiently considered in the 
transfer already mentioned. The rebellion col- 
lapsed in 1870 on tlie arrival at Foit Garry, the 
site of the [iresent city of Winnipeg, of the expe- 
dition miller Colonel (afterwards Lord) AVolseley. 
Mo.st of the leaders in the rebellion were subse- 
quently aiiineatied. The iiiogres.-. of Manitoba 
from an agiicultural point or view lias been some- 
what remarkable, but its [lolitical history has been 
comparatively uneventful, excepting for the exist- 
ence of occasional friction between the provincial 
.atid Federal authorities -since 1880, iu connection 
with railway extension in the province. After pro- 
tracted negotiations these dinerence.s have, how- 
ever, been disposed of. 

Eeferences may be made to the following works: 
Bryce’s Manitoba .- Its Infancff, OrOKih, ami Present 
Condition (1882) ; Christie’s Manitoba Described (1885) ; 
Macoun’s Manitoba and the Great Morth-msl (Lond. 
1883); Grant’s Ocean to Ocean (1873); Freain's Cana- 
dian Agricnlture (1885); Official Handbook to Canada 
(Loud. 1890); Haydoii and Selwyu’s North America 
(1883); A C'aiwdkm 2’cinr (1886) ; The Statistical Year- 
book of Canada (Ottawa, 1890). 

illauiton. Bee Aynui-ivoEsnip, "Voi. I. [i. 
288. 

ilIailiton« a sunmier-resort at the base of Pike'.s 
Peak, Colorado, 6290 feet above tlie level of the 
sea. It Is the Saratoga of the we.st, Avitli soda 
springs and several large summer hotels. Popi, 422. 

fllailitoillin Islands, a chain of islands in 
Lake Huron, sejiarating it from Georgian Bay. 
The principal are Grand Maiiitonlin (80 miles long 
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ami is wide I, Cockburn I»lo, ami Dvuiiimond 
Ma ; the lii-t belon;;-- to the state of Miehijtaii, the 
ve-t to Ontario. All are irregular ami sti iking iii 
their iiatiiial fe.atiire", and Crrand Maiiitouliii and 
LVtckhuru are eoi’ered with lai'ge foie-st-s of pine. 
Pop. aliout iUOO. 

MailitOWOC'i, capital of ilanitowoc county, 
Wi'curi'in, lie-, at the muiitli of the Manitowoc 
Ui^er. on Lake Michig.'in, 77 uiile-s hy rail N. of 
Milwaukee. It has a ^'ood harhour, .and shiplmild- 
ing i.' iiotir ely carried on. Luniher i- ■'awn, and fur- 
niture, machinery, casting', and leather are niann- 
factured. Pop. flSti.j) 6SS1. 

Hanka'tO, oapit.al of Blue Earth comity, Min- 
nesota, on the right hank of the ^linncsota River, 
SO miles .S\V. of Mt Paul. Three lines of railway 
paS', and small steamlioats can ascend a,s far as 
this point. The town contains a .state normal 
school. Roman Catholic college, skc., and has varied 
maiiiifactuie-. Pop. (lS8o)7Sio. 

ttlanili HoiiAC'E, American educatiuni.st, was horn 
at Franklin, Ma"achH.setts, dth ilay 1796, gradu- 
ated at Brown L'niversity in 1819, and commenced 
tlie study of law. He was elected to the legislature 
of Ma"achusett.s in 1827, and succeeded in found- 
ing the state lunatic asylum. Removing to Boston, 
he'rvas elected (1833) to the state senate, of which 
he became president. After editing the revised 
statutes of the state, he was for eleven years 
'ecretary of the Board of Education. _ He gave up 
husine.'ii and politics, and devoted his whole time 
to the cause of education, working usually lifteeu 
hours a day. In 1843 he made a visit to educa- 
tional estahlislunents in Europe, and liis_ Report 
was reprinted both in England and America. In 
184S he was elected to congress, as the successor of 
John Quincy Adam.s, whose example he followed 
in eneigetic'opposition to the extension of slavery. 
In 1RS3 he accepted the picsidency of Antioch 
College, at I'ellow Springs, Ohio, established for the 
education of both 'Cxes, where he laboured with 
zeal and success until his death, August 2, 1859. 
.See the Life by his wife (1865 ; new ed, 1882). 

iUanna, a concrete saccharine exudation ob- 
tained by making transverse incisions into the 
Stems of cultivated trees oi Frca'iiius Or?iiis. The 
manna ash is cultivated chietiy in Sicily and Cala- 
bria for the purpo.se of obtaining manna. In July 
or August the collecturs make deep cuts llirough 
the h.ai'k to the wood near tlie base of the tree ; 
and if tlie weather be warm and favourable, the 
manna begins to ooze out of the cuts slowljy and 
hardens in luinp.s or liake.s, which are from time to 
time reiiioved by the collector.s. Manna is a light 
porous substance, nsually in stalactiform pieces, 
1 to 6 inches long, crystalline, friable, yellowish in 
colour, with a lioney-like odour and a sweetish, 
somewhat bitter taste. It is used in nredicine os a 
gentle purgative for young children. It consists of 
j about BO to SO per cent, of mannite, about 10 per 
cent, moisture, a bitter substance, ami other le.ss 
important eun.stituents. There are several other 
manna-yielding plants besides the ash, esiiecially the 
manna-bearing Euealyptu.s of Au.stralia (Eucalyptus 
iitau/iifeni ), wliieli is non-purgative, and is a 
favourite sweetmeat with tlie children of that 
country. .Small quantities are found on tlie com- 
mon larch in .some districts ; this kind is known 
under the name of manna of Briancoii. 

The manna of the Israelites, which they ate 
during^ their wanderings in the wilderness, was 
merititied by Elireuberg with tlie saccharine .suh- 
.staiice called j/oioit Sinai Manna, which is pro- 
duced in that region by a .sliruh, Tamarix manni- 
/£(■«, a species of Tamarisk (q.v.), from the branches 
of winch it fallh to the ^vouiid. It does not, how- 
ever, contain any mannite, hut consists wholly of 


! mucilaginous sugar. The exudation which con- 
I cretes into this manna is oau.sed hy tlie punctures 
made in the hark hy iirsects of the genu.s Coccu.s 
(C. matmipuriis), which sometimes cover the 
branches. It is a kind of reddish syrup, and is 
eaten by the Araks and hy tlie monks of Mount 
Sinai like lioiiey with tlieir bread. Others have 
supposed tliat tlie manna of the Jews was pro- 
duced by a sjiecie.s of Camel’s Tliorn (q.v.), 

Maimei’S, a- noble family of Nortlmmbrian 
extraction, their ancestor, Henry de Manevs, 
having in 1178 been lord of the manor of Etliale, 
or Etal, in that county. His de.scemlaiit, .Sir 
Robert de Manners, was governor of Norliain 
Castle in 1327. In 1454 another Hii Robert de 
Manners was sherift of Northumberland ; in 152.5 
his grandson was raised to the earldom of Rutland ; 
and ill 1703 the tenth earl was raised to the duke- 
dom. The elde.st son of the third duke was the 
celebrated Marquis of Graiihy (q.v.). The chief 
.seat of the family is Bel voir Castle, 7 miles W. hy 
S. of Grantliam, a large ca.stellated pile, recon- 
structed by Wyatt, and comiiiaiidiiig a splendid 
view. Crabbe was olia])lain here. See works by 
Eller (1841) and Allen (1874). 

MaiinllCiinj the cajiital formerly of the Rlieiiisli 
Palatinate, and now the chief trading-town in 
Baden, lies low in a fertile plain on the right hank 
of the Rhine, here 400 yards wide and joined hy 
the Neckar, 53 niile.s 8. of Frankfort and 38 N. 
of Garlsi'ulie. The fortilications have been converted 
into gardens, and the tOM’ii is rumarkalile for its 
cleanliness nml regulavity, tlie ivliolo of it being 
laid out in quadrangular blocks. The iialaoe, built 
ill 1720-29 by the EleoLor-Palaiine CliailcH Philip, 
is one of tlie largest in Geuiiany, covering 15 acres, 
with a facade 580 yards long, and 1500 windows. 
The .Scliillerplatz is adorned u'itli colo.ssal statues 
of Schiller, llalberg, and the aetur and dramatist 
IlHaiid (1759-1814). A great and inereasing river- 
trade is carried on, the liarhour having been opened 
ill 1875. The manufaclnres also are important, of 
iioii, cigars, carpets, india-rubber, &o. Ikip. ( 1875 ) 
46,453; (1885) 61,273, of whom 26,004 were Catlio- 
lics, and 4249 Jews. Maniilieiiii i.s heard of as early 
as 705, but remained a mere village till 1606, wlieii 
a castle was built by the elector-palatine, around 
wliicii a town grew’ up, peopled ehielly liy Protes- 
tant refugees from the Low Countries. It was 
several times taken and retaken during tlie wars of 
the 17th centuiy, totally destroyed hy tlie French 
in 1689, rebuilt and strongly fortified, and in 1795 
severely bombarded hy the z\.u.strians. Bee works 
by Feeht (1864) and Feder (1875-77). 

Dlainiiiig, Henhy Edward, a cardinal of the 
Catliolic Cliuicli, W'as horn 15th July 1808, at Totte- 
ridge in Hertfordshire, was ediieatetl at Harrow 
and Balliol College, Oxford, and, after taking a 
double lii'st in 1830, w'as made a Fellow of Morton. 
He soon came to the front as an eloquent preacher 
and as a loader of the Tractarian party. In 1834 
he was appointed to a country rectory in Bnssex, 
and married a lady whose sisters were the wives 
of Samuel and Henry \Villievforce. Mrs Manning 
died after a few months of married life. In 1840 
her husband hecatne Arohdeacou of Gliicliester. But 
in 1851, deeply moved hy the final deei.sion in the 
‘ Gorlraiu Case ’ ( n. v. ), he left the Church of England 
and joined tlie Church of Rome. His advancement 
in that oomimmion was rapid from tlie first; 
having been ordained_ priest, lie studied for some 
yeare in Rome, and in 1857 he founded the con- 
gregation of the Oldatcs of St Cliarles Borroiiioo 
at Bayswater, London. lie was made provost 
of M estrainsler, and in 1865, on the death of 
Cardmal Wiseman, was promoted to he Arolibisliop 
of IVestiiiinster. At the (Eeiimenieal Council of 
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1870, Miuliiiiiy Mila oue ui tlie luoat zealona siiji- 
Ijoi’teis anil pronii)tL‘i'8 of the infallibility iloj^iiia: 
ami, named cardinal in 187o, he has continued an 
influential leader of the Ultinmontane section of 
the church. Besides being the forenio.st spirit in 
most Catholic luoveinents in England, he has taken 
pai'C in many non-.sectarian good works designed 
to better the social life of the people, such as the 
tenijierance inovenieiit ; and he was a nieinher of 
the Royal Cniniuission.s on the Housing of the Poor 
(1885) and on Education (1880). Thus he is not 
only ii derout prelate ami a chuichly state.sinan, 
he is also a practical reformer ; and to these char- 
acters he adds that of an accomplished man of the 
world. Before his secession to Rome, he published 
several volumes of powerful sermons ; since then, 
his rvritings have been mainly polemical. Amongst 
his nunierou.s volumes, pamiihlets, and ai-ticles are 
discussions of the temporal power of the pope, 
infallibility, the '\''atican Council, LTltramontanism, 
the Four (fi-eut Evils of the Dun (2d ed. 1871), 
luUrnnl Itlission of the Holtj dhnst (1875), The 
Catholic Church anil Modern Surictij ( 1880), Eternul 
Priesthood (1883), Charadcrislles (ed. by Mb S. 
Lilly, 1885), &c. 

iflaiiiiiug, Robert. See Beunne, Rorert de. 

illailllite, C|,Hg(OII),i, is a peculiar saccharine 
matter which forms the principal constituent of 
Manna (cpv.); it is also found in .several kinds of 
fungi, in asparngn.?, celery, onions, &c. It is mo't 
readily obtained by digesting manna in hot alcohol. 

Dlaiioa. See El Dor.vdu. 

Maii-ol'-war. Wee N.t\ v. 

Man-of-war Bird. See Frigate Biro. 

Manometer (Gr, manos, ‘thin,’ ‘rare') is pro- 
perly an instrument for measuring the rarity of 
the air or of ntlier gase.s ; hut the name is most 
frequently applied to instruments for indicating 
the elastic pressure of ga.se.s, which is ahvay.s, for 
each kind of gas, inversely proportional to it-- 
rarity, or directly proportional to its density. The 
.several kinds of Barometers (q.v.) are really mano- 
meters, and so is tire steam-gauge of a Steam- 
engine ( q. ). 

Manor, in English law, denotes the laud held 
by a body of tenants under one seignory or lord- 
.sfiip. Manors were pi'ohahly formed by the 
gradual e.stahlishment of feudal riglits over free 
toNvnships ami subject communities of villeins or 
serfs ; hut, according to legal theory , theloid derives 
his rights from the king or from some superior lord. 
In a fully-organised manor the local ciistoins are 
enforced by three courts : a Court Baroii for the 
free tenants, who are emphatically the liaroties or 
men of the manor ; a Customary Court for the 
Gopyholder.s, who hold by base or customary tenure; 
ami a Court Leet, in which officers are elected and 
minor offences punished. The lord's demesne 
includes lands occupied by himself and by liL 
teuants-at-will, including customaiy tenants. Free- 
hold lands do not form part of the lord’s demesne ; 
hut free tenants are es.sential to the existence of 
a manor. 'Where the services of free tenants have 
been allowed to pass into desuetude, the manor 
survives as a ‘manor by reputation,’ hut the Cus- 
tomary Court is kept alive for the purpose of 
recording acts and events which affect the title to 
copyhold lands, and of collecting the quitrents, 
fines, &e. , wkicli are payable to the lord. No nerv 
free tenure can be created in England since the 
.statute Quia Emptores, passed in 1*290 ; all existing 
manors, therefore, mu.st trace their origin from before 
that time. The king himself was lord of many 
manois in right of his crown ; and these are called 
manors of ancient demesne, to distinguish them 
from lands which fell casually into the king’s hands 


by forfeiture or (jthci wi-e. Manors clo.iely re-euil ile 
the feudal estates knonn to the law of .Scotland. 
In the United States there is no institution cori-e- 
spnnding to the manor. See Fled vlis.m. 

Maiirejlt (or properly, Maxreii), BwXds of, 
agreement' which used to he entered into in the 
Highlands of Scotland hetiveen the greater and 
lesser jiiamiates, where protection on the one hand 
was stipulated in letnrn for allegiance on the other. 

.MaarRStl, a town of Spain, on the Cardoner, 
41 miles by rail NW. of Baicclona. It has a fine 
cimreh (I(J20-15th century), the cave of Ignatius 
Loyola, and manufaetiires of cotton, broadcloths, 
brandy, &c. In 1811 it was tired by (Slarshal Mac- 
donald — an outrage avenged by tlie Catalan kijive.s 
of the townsfolk. Pop. 16,5*21). 

Mans, Le, a picturesque city of France, the 
c.apital formerly of the province of !Maine, and now 
of the department of Saithe, on the left hank of 
the river Sarthe, 1.32 miles SW. of Paris by rail. 
The cathedral, 390 feet long, has a Eomane.'qne 
nave of the 11th and I*2th centuries, and a match- 
less Polnted-Uothic choir of the 1.3th century, 104 
feet high, with splendid stained glass. In the right 
tiviiisept is the monument of Berengaria, Cteur-de- 
Lion’s queen. There aie two other interesting 
chmehes, and both piefeotuie and seminary occupy 
old conventual buildings, the former comprising 
also a museum and ii library of .IjiOOO volumes. 
Le Mans does a large trade m poultry and clovev- 
.seed, and maniifaeture.s candles, woollens, lace, 
soap, &c. Pop. (1872 ) 42,654 ; ( 1S86) 5,3,468. The 
Ceiiumamiiii of t)ie Roman', and the birthplace of 
Henry II, of England, Le Mans witnessed in 179,3 
the dispeiMon and miL'sacie of mme than 10,000 
Vendeans; and in January 1871 the defeat, after a 
stuhhoru resistance, of 100,600 Frenchmen under 
Chanzy by Prince Frederick-Charle.s, A statue of 
C'hauzy was elected in 1885, and one of Belon (q.v.) 
in 1887. See Hnlilin, Lc Mans Pittoresijiie ( 1885). 

Mansard Roof, a form of roof invented by 
Francois Alansart (1598-1666), a distinguished 
Fieuch architect. It is 
constructed with a break 
in the .slope of the roof, .'o 

that each side has two 

planes, the lower being jj ^ * a 

steeper than the upper. ^ W 

The framework ought to H \\ 

he arranged .so that it.s ' 

parts are in equilihrinni. Mansard Hoof. 

This kind of roof has the 

advantage over the common form of giving more 
sliace in the roof fur living-ruom.s. 

Manse, in Scotch law, is the designation of a 
dwelling-house of the minister of the Established 
Clinrch, and in popular use the term is often 
applied generally to the dwelling-house of any 
minister of a dissenting congregation, thoiigh no 
legal right e.xists in the latter ease. In the Estab- 
lislied Church every lirst minister of a rural parish 
is entitled to a manse, which the heritors or landed 
pioprietors in the parish are hound to build and 
uphold ; and he is also entitled, as p.art of the 
uiaiiso or dwelling.hon.se, to a .stable, barn, and 
byre. The manse must, by statute, he near to the 
church. Wlieu a manse has been built or repaired 
by the heritors it becomes a free manse, and all 
oi'dinary repaiis have to be done at the charges of 
the niinistej’. Decree to the effect that a manse is 
‘ free ’ may he given by the sheriff’ ; and such decree 
stands good for fifteen years, or until the appoint- 
ment of a new minister. It has been judicially 
decided that a miuLter has a right to let his manse 
at a rent for two mouths in summer. 

Mansel, Henry Longueville, Dean of St 
Paul's, was horn at Co.sgrove rectory, Northamp- 
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l.iilsliiif, Outobei- U, IHiO. Ediii.‘ate<l at ^lereluuit 
Tiivloi-' Sclioiil and St John’s College, Oxford, 
1,0 hecaiiie KtMdoi iu Moral and Metaidiysioal 
riiilo'oiihv in IS.'i.l, and AVaynllotu profe'xir i_u 
I 1S3!). Aipjiointod U‘j;Liis i)rolL"oi- _ol Eccleo- 
astii-al Hi'toiy, and canon of (.’hiLt Clmrcli, 

! Oxhnil, ill IStiT, he was made Dean of St Pauls 
in IMiO. Hu ilieil 31st July 1871. Tlie inipil and 
1 ,intiiinator of Handltou (q. v. ), he ditihied from 
iiim in hohlin- that there L immediate eugiii- 
tion of the conscious ego ; and he neiit heyoud his 
master iu eiuiiha'isiiio the iLdativity of knowledge 
in the |uovince of theology — alleging that we ha\e 
no iiositive cnuceiition of the attrilnites of God 
I s.ee Condition ). The aguuatiu tendency of this 
ilop'trine eieated \ioleut coutiwei'sy. His pub- 
iisheil work' are Aldrich's I.mjic, with INotes 
( 1S4I1) ; Pi-olajijincmi Lij<ji''a ( 18J1 ) ; article ‘ Meta- 
jiliysics' in Sth edition of tlie Emijclopicdiu Bnt- 
(iii/iiat (1S.57), afterwards published separately; 
T/if Linitti Ilf llJiriifjiin Thoiifilit {Bampton Lec- 
tures, IS.iSl; The 'Philri^oiih]/ nf the. Conditiuncil 
(1866), in reply to Mill'' hcrieu- of Hamilton^ 
Philfiiiqihii : and lectures on The Oiio.dir Heresies, 
eiliteil hv Lightfoot in 1874. with Life i>f Mansel 
by tlie Earl of Carnarron. He was co-editor, with 
Profe.s'or I’eitch, of Sir AVilliam Hamilton’s Lee- 
nires. See Dean Bnrgon's Liecs of Tvclre Good 
•VcrtUSSSp 

Mansfeld, Counts of, an old German noble 
family (founded eieca 1060), whose ancestral castle 
stood' at the ea.st end of the Har 2 Mountains, 14 
miles NM'. of Halle. Two mendier.s of the family 
have acrpiired historical reimtation. Count Peter 
Ernest L, afterwards elevated to the rank of a 
prince, was horn on loth July lol7. Having taken 
part iu Charles V.’s e.xpedition against Tunis, and 
ili'tinguished himself afterwards at the siege of 
Landrecies, he was made by the emperor governor 
of the ducliy of Luxemburg. But in 15o2, whilst 
raiding in Champagne, he was taken prisoner by 
the French, and not ransomed until 1557. He 
fought against them a'gain at St Quentin. On the 
outbreak of the revolt iu the Low Countries he 
made a name as one of the cleverest generals iu 
the Spanish service. Having been sent by Alv’a to 
the assistance of the French king against tlie Pro- 
testants, he covered him.self with glory at Mon- 
contour (1569). He suhsequeutly took jiart in 
many sieges and military operations iu the Nether- 
lands, and acted for a while as governor of the 
.Sjianish Low Couiitiies. In 1597 he retired to 
Luxemburg, where he had gatliered a valuable 
collection of antique art, and died there on 22d 
(May 1604. 

His illegitimate son, Peter Ernest IL, n.sual]y 
o.alled Count Ernest von (Mansfeld, was one of 
the most^ prominent military leaders during the 
Thirty \ ears' War (q.v.). Born at Luxemburg 
in 1580, be served bis apprentice.'bip to war in the 
Austrian service in Hungary and in the Juliei-s 
dispute. As part of bis reward he was promised 
his father’.^ pos.ses.sions ; hut when it came to 
the pinch, tliey were refused to him. This con- 
verted Mausfeld into an implacable enemy, and 
he went over to the side of the Protestant 
jirinees. He assisted the Duke of Savoy against 
the Spaniards (1613-17), and in 1618' wa.e de- 
spatched -to Bohemia, to aid the Count-Palatine 
Iretleriek, and captured Pilsen and otiier strong- 
holds. But the disaster of the \Veisbenherg 
eompelletl him to retreat to the Palatinate, from 
which he carried on for nearly two yeans a semi- 
piedatoiy war on the imperialists, defeating Tilly 
at -Wiesloch (April 1622). AVhen Frederick ahan- 
doned the struggle, Mansfeld, with his chosen ally 
Christie of Brunswick, a .swashbuckling adven- 
turer like himself, fought his vvay tlirough tlie 


Spanish -Austrian force.s to take service for the 
Liuited Netherlands, beating Cordova at Fleurus 
(29th August). At the liiddiiig of his new masters 
Man.sfehl chastised the Count <)f_Ea.st Filealand, 
and then, dismissing his army, retired into jirivate 
life at The Hague. But in 1624 he resumed active 
work again at tlie solicitation of Kielielien. M ith 
an army of 12,000 men, raised mostly in Eng- 
land, he renewed the struggle on the Lower Elbe, 
till on 25th April 1626 lie was crushingly defeated 
by 'Wallenstein at the hildge at Dessau. Once 
more raising a force of 12,000 in Brandenhiirg, 
with the.se and 5000 Danes he marched Ijy way of 
■Silesia to join hands in Moi'avia and Hungary with 
Bethlen (lahor of Transj'lvaiiia. But the French 
•and English subsidies failing, on which he relied 
W pay for his men, he was making his way to 
Venice with a few ofticeis to laise fio.sh moneys 
when he fell sick and died, standing, clad in full 
]ianoply and supjiorted by two attemlants, at 
llacowitza, near iSei-.ajevo in Bosnia, on 29th 
November 1626. Count Ernest, a soldier of for- 
tune, was the idol of his lawle.ss soldiery, wliom 
lie frequently allowed to plunder and raid to their 
he.art's content, so that they were a terror to 
fiienda as well as foes. 

^lilUSficldi a market-town of Nottinghamshire, 
in .Sherwood Forest, 17 miles N. of Nottingham. 
Its grammar-school (1561) has been rebuilt at a 
cost of £10,000; and there are a memorial ci'o.sh 
( 1850) to Lord George Bentinck, a town-hall 
(1836), an interesting parish church, (.'L'O, ^ Mans- 
held stands in the centre of a manufacturing and 
mining district, and has manufactures of laoe- 
tlireadaiul iron. Pop. (1851) 10,012; (1881) 13,631. 
■See Harred’s llislory of Slansfiekl ( 1801 ). 

ItlnilSficldt caiiital of Richland county, Ohio, 
stands on an elevated site, 179 miles by rail NE. of 
Cincinnati, and contains iron-foundries and manu- 
factories of Hour, agricultural implements, slove.s, 
tiles, &c. Pop. 9859. 

Mtutsiieldt Wiuuam Mlhuixy, E.mu, of, 
Lord-chief-jiistice of tlie King’s Bench, was the 
fourth son of Andrew, Viscount Stormont, and was 
horn at Perth, 2d Maich 1704. From AVcstininsler 
he passed to Christ Church, Oxford, graduated 
M.A. in 1730, and was called to the bar the follow- 
ing year. He soon acquired an extensive practice 
—mainly, it would seem, on account of his facility 
and force as a speaker, for neither then nor at any 
subsequent period of his career was he reckoned a 
very erudite lawyer— and was often employed on 
appeal cases before the House of Lords, in 1743 
lie was appointed Solicitor-general, entered the 
House of Commons as memher for Boroughbridge, 
and at once took a high position. In 1746 he acted, 
cx officio, as counsel against the rebel lords, Lovat, 
Balmerino, and Kilmarnock ; was appointed 
Attorney-general in 1754 ; and at this time stood 
so liigli that, had not the keenness of his amhitiim 
been mitigated by a well-founded distrust of lii.s 
fitness for leading the House, lie might have asjiiicd 
to the highest political honours. He became C'liief- 
ju.stice of the King’s Bench in 1756, and, contrary 
to usage, also a memher of the cabinet ; and entered 
the House of Lords under the title of Baron Mans- 
field of Mansfield, in the county of Nottingham. 
Although he was impartial and tolerant as a .ludge, 
his opinions were not those of the (lopular .side, and 
accordingly he was exposed to mucli abuse and 
party hatred. Junius bitterly attacked him, and 
during the Gordon riots of 1780 his house, with 
all his bonks and papers, was burned. The aged 
judge declined with much dignity to be indemnified 
by parliament. In 1776 blurray was made Earl 
of Mansfield. Age .and ill-health forced him to 
resign the Chief -justiceship in 1788. He died, 
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iMareli 1793, wlien the title devolved upon hE 
uepliew. Viscount Storiiiout. 

Mansion House, the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor of Loudon, rvas built on the site of the 
Old Stocks ilarket in 1739, at a cost of £42,C3S. Tt 
is an ol)loujj; imildiug, and at its fartliest end is the 
Etjyptian Hall. Four hundred guests can dine in 
this grand lianqiietiiig-rooiu, which was designed 
h,v the Earl of Burlington from the description of 
an Egyi)tian chamber given by Vitruvius, All the 
^reat baurjuets, puhlio and private, given by the 
Lord Mayor take jilace here, and there are" also 
line ball and reception room.s. At the close of 
the e.xhihitioii of 1851 the Corporation of f/ondon 
voted £10,000 to he expended on statuary for the 
adornment of the Mansion House ; and there is 
also a line gallery of portraits and other pictures. 
Among its curio.sities may he mentioned a state 
bed, which cost 3000 guineas, and a kitchen and 
culinary utensils extraordinary for their vast 
size. The Lord Mayor’.s jewelled collar of gold 
and diamonds, his silver-gih mace, his sword, and 
his seal are de.scrihed, together witli his coach and 
ancient barge, in Thornhnry’s Old and Nem Lo}idon, 
vol i. pp. 430, 443. The estahlishuieiit and expenses 
connected with the office cost an annual sum 
of £25,000; and it is .said that only one Lord 
jMayor ever saved anything out of ids salary. Tlie 
Jlansion House is too modern to posse.ss much 
histoi'ical interest ; hut the Willtes riot.s fre- 
quently took place in its neighbourhood during 
the mayoralty of IVilke.s’ filend, Bniss Crosby. 
The Mansion Hou.se is often a centre of Ijeuevolent 
enterprise in the eollectiou of money for sufferers 
by war, famine, flood, pestilence, and earthquake 
abroad, or by oollieiy explosions, sliipwrecks, and 
lack of employment at borne ; and Mansion House 
Funds are also raised for memorials to heroic 
worth. 

Manslaughter is the crime of unlawful 
homicide without malice aforethought. Homicide, 
or the infliction of death, is not a crime when it is 
done in self-defence against unlawful violence, or 
when it is done in the execution of tlie sentence of 
a court of justice. Thus one whose life is en- 
dangered by the violent attack of a madman, and 
kills the madman, commits homicide, but is inno- 
cent of manslaughter. So, too, is the executioner 
who hangs a convicted murderer. Homicide is 
unlawful, and amounts to manslaughter when, 
without being justified in any such manner as has 
been exemplified above, it is committed witli the 
intention to cause physical injury ; or is the result 
of culpable negligence or omission to perforin some 
legal duty ; or i.s the result of an accident occa- 
sioned by some unlawful act. Thus, if one man 
strike another without intemling to kill him, and 
the blow prove fatal, the striker is guilty of man- 
slaughter ; or if, wliere it is the duty of the master 
of a ship to keep a lookout for small boats in tlie 
ship’s waj’, a boat i.s run down and its oocupauts 
di owned in consequence of the absence of a look- 
out upon the ship, the master of the vessel is guilty 
of manslaughter; or if a man is engaged in an 
unlicen.sed manufacture of dynamite, and by an 
accidental explo.sion of the dynamite another is 
killed, the manufacturer is guilty of manslaughter. 
When manslaughter is accompanied by malice 
aforethought, it becomes murder. See Sir James 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law. 

Mansoilf Gkoroe, a Scolli.sh water-colour 
painter, was horn in Edinburgh on 3d Decenilier 
1850. He .served live years as a wood-engraver in 
the estahlishuieiit of Sle.5srs ML & E. Chambers, 
studying art in his spare houi-s morning and even- 
ing. His first picture which attracted attention, 
‘Milking Time,’ was jiainted at Craigmillar Castle 


neai Eiliiihurgli, Ijetn-eeii four and eight o'clock of 
tlie iiiorning.s of a whole .summer. In 1871 lie de- 
voted himself to jiainting altogether, hut Iris youth- 
ful hard .study had permanently injured his healtli, 
and lie died at Lyuiji.stone, Devonshire, 27th Fehni- 
ary 1876. His picture-, which have increased laigely 
ill value since his death, are mostly from limnhle 
life ; beauty and refinement of drawing and colour 
are their great charm. A memoir of him, with 
pliotograiihs of his principal pictures, was pub- 
lislied in 1880. See also P. (i. Hamertnn’s Oriqihk 
Arts, p. 311. 

MaUSOlirall, a town of Lower Egypt, on the 
Damietta liraneh of the Nile, 30 miies SW. of 
Damietta Iw rail. Po]i. (18S2 ) 20,942. The place 
was founded in 1220, and here St Louis of France 
was imprisoned in 1250. 

Mailt, IllC'H.VKD (1776-1848), divine, wa.- born 
in Sontbampton, educated at Oxford, and after 
liolding cures in England, became successively 
Bi.sbo]) of Killaloe (1820) and of Down and Connor 
(1828), with Droiuore attaclied (1842). He wrote 
with D’Oyly a famous annotated Bible (1814), an 
annotated Book of Coininon Brtn/er (1825), and a 
History of the Church of Ireland (1841). See lii- 
Mciiioirs iiy Berens ( 1849 ) and W. Mant ( IS57 ). 
Maiiteliiiria. Sec M.v.NLiinti.v. 

Slanteglia, Andpe.v, It.ilian painter, boin in 
or near Padua in 1431, was the favourite piqiil and 
adopteil son of that tailor Mieceims of paiuteis, 
Sqiiarcione. By studying the antique collection.s 
gathered togetlier by his ]iatroTi, especially from 
the study of the sculpture, Mantegna became 
iinhned with the spirit of ancient art, and all hi- 
work.s hear the impress of the severe dignity and 
precision of ids models. Grace and beauty were 
not the ideals that he .aimed at ; some of hi.s pictnre.s 
are positively ugly. A precocious genius, Mantegna 
set up an independent atelier when only seventeen 
years of age. Ainong-st his earliest works, done at 
Padua, are fre.scoes of saints in the church of St 
Antony, an altavpiece for St Justina, and most of 
the frescoes of St (.'hristoidier, and some of tho.se 
of St J, allies, in tlie church of tlie Hermits. 
Having married the sister of Giovanni and Gentile 
Bellini, he seem.s to have become estranged from 
Sqiiarcione, and left Padna (1459). He painted 
an altar]>iece, the ‘Madonna and Angels,’ for St 
Zeno’s church at Verona, and w;is induced by 
Lodovico Uonzaga, Duke of Mantua, to settle in 
Ids city. There he remained, with the exception 
of a visit to Horae (1488-90) to jiaint a .series of 
frescoe.s (now destroyed) for Pope Innocent YIIL, 
until Ids death on 13th September 1506. His 
greate.st work.s at Mantua were nine tempera 
pictures representing the ‘Triunqih of Ca'sar’ (ids 
masterpiece). ‘The Jladoima of Victory with 
Gonzaga,' ‘Parnassus,’ ‘Defeat of the Vices,’ 
‘Triumph of Scipio,’ and ‘Madonna between St 
John the Baptist and St Magdalene.’ Like Leonardo 
da Vinci, Mantegna was sometldng of a universal 
genius. He was an engraver and an architect, as 
well as a painter, and is said to have written 
poems and wielded the sculptor’s chisel. He 
introduced into North Italy, though he can hardly 
have invented, the art of engraving with the burin 
on copper. His he.-t plates hear the titles ‘A 
Bacchanal Feast,’ ‘Descent from the Ciuss,’ ‘En- 
tombment,’ ‘Hesnrreotion,’ 'Battle of the Titans,* 
and ‘Roman Triimmbs.’ Mantegna’s teeluucal 
excellencies, bis skilful foresborteiiing, masterly 
perapeotive, and austerity of fonn exercised a gi'eat 
influence upon subsequent Italian art. 

Mantell, Gideon Algernon, an eminent 
British pahcoiitologist and geologist, was born at 
Lewe.s, in Sussex, in 1790 ; studied medieiiie, and 
practised sueces-sively at Lewe-s, Brighton, and 
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Cliiiiliiiiii. Lundon, ^^iieie he (Ued in riinngli 

long 'uli’eiing frmn a ilibtier-ing 'Jiinal diiea^e, the 
lo'Ult Ilf an accident, Ii6 (mi'rjued Ids studies with 
imaliated zeal. He bequeathed Ins geological draw- 
iini- to Yale College. Hi.s collections he sold to the 
Il’.iti'h Mu-'eniu in 1S39 for lioOOO. Man tell s piin- 
cipal ttoiks are Fussils qt tho Muth Downs (ISA) ; 
1/tC Foi^tls 'if Ftiq'ite Foivf-t (1826); onelcrs of 
Gcol'iijif ( lS3:i), perhaps tlie most popular geological 
Moik ever iviitten by an Englisimian ; and Mululs 
of Ci'Cntion, oi‘ Fir^t Fc.sson'i i)t Gooloijtj (1844). 
He ivas a very volnininoiis writer, no less than sixty- 
seven ivoiks and niemoiis of his being enuineiated 
in Agas'iz and Stiickland s Dthhothccu Zoolotfuc ct 
Gc'Auijnr. His claims to a pennanent place in the 
history of .science lest mainly on Ins laborious 
investigations into the fossils of the M ealdenpieds. 
To him vve owe the discovery and description of 
the four great Diuosuurian leptile-, tlie lijmtnodun, 
"i'l’s, Fcloi'osdi' r'ns, and Fi^f/iiosctunts. 

Mantes, a town in the French departinent of 
lseine-et-< lise, on the left hank of the Seine, 36 
miles by rail IVNW. of Paris. It lias a striking 
tower (1344) and a heaiitiful eliureli, a reduced 
copy of Notre Dame at Paris. The ancient 
Mulimhi, a town of the Celts, iMaates in 1033 was 
sacked hy M'illiani the Cunqneror, wlio here 
leceived tlie injury that caused his death ; and 
heie too Henry iV. was converted from Protestant- 
ism, Pop. 6607. 

Manteiiffel, Edwin H.ins K.vrl, Freiherr 
VON, Prussian general and administrator, was honi, 
of an old Pumeianian noble family, at Dresden 
on 24th Fehniary 1S09. Entering the Prassian 
guards in 1827, he rose to be colonel hy 1854, and 
tliree years later was noinitiatcd head of the 
military hnreau at Berlin, a post whicli he held 
until 186,1. Having been appointed commander of 
the Prussian troop.9 in Sleswick, he protested 
against the .summoning of the Holstein estates hy 
iiiai filing his men into that duchy (June 7, 1866). 
On the outhieak of hostilitie.s Manteuffel com- 
manded a division of tlie army of the Main, wliicli 
was destined to act against the south (jerman 
allies of Austria. He took part in tlie battle of 
Langeiisalza (27th June), which brought about the 
capitulation of the Hanoverian army, and on 19th 
July succeeded Von Falekenstein as conimander-in- 
ehief of the Main army, and hy winning the battles 
of 'U'erbacli, Taubeibiscliofslieim, Helnistildt, and 
Eossbninn over tlie Bavarians and others he brought 
that part of the campaign to a successful iB.sne. 
He entered the war of 1870 as connnander of the 
First C'oi-ps, hut was soon promoted to the couiniaiid 
of the Fir.st army, which fought successfully at 
-■Imiens and other places. Tran.sferred in January 
1871 to the cotmuand of the army of the south, 
opcrathig against Bonrhaki, iManteuffel assailed 
the enemy’s rear near Belfort, and drove 80,000 
men across the frontier into Switzerland. TVhen 
peace wa.s proclaimed he was placed at the head of 
the army of occupation in France, and in 1879 was 
ajipointed imperial viceroy of the newly-organised 
piovinces, Alsace-Lorraine. His administration 
w as nut a happy one : his endeavours to helji on 
the fiiocess of Germanisation hy direct efforts 
only incensed the clergy and upper classe.s, both 
French and German. He died at ' Carhshad, 17th 
June 1885. See Life hy Keck (Bielef. 1880). 

Mautiliea, an ancient city of Arcadia, in the 
Peloponnesus, situated on the river Ophi-s, in the 
midst of a broad plain. Heie Epaiuinondas fell in 
the rnipiiient of a great victory over the Spartans, 
362 11. c. 

-Mantif). This name is coinmonly applied to the 
various genera which con.stitiite the family Mantidie 
of tlie insect order Urthopteia. They are chiefly to 


he distinguished hy the long prothorax and the 
enlarged front legs, which are fitted for gra.spiiig. 
They are entirely carnivorous in habit, but <jo not 
actively punsue their prey ; the insect waits patiently 
until a fly comes within reach, and then rapidly 
seizes it ivith its fore-limbs (see the illustration). 



The attitude adopted wliile waiting for insecla to 
come witliin reaeli lias given to one species, plonti- 
fnl in the south of Europe, the name of ‘ (iraying 
mantis’ (i/. rcligiosa). This oveatni'c, inve.sted 
with supernatural attributc.s, figures prominently 
in Busliiiian niytliology and folklore. One of the 
most lemarkalile forms of mantis is Lliu Indian 
Hymcnopus bieoriiis ; it has a llowev-likc shape and 
a pink colour, Tlie ajiparent (lotals are tlie nuicli- 
ilattenecl joints of some of the iinihs as it rests 
quietly among foliage. It is supposed that the 
resemblance to an orchid-like flower may delude 
smaller insects into apiiroacliing near enough^ for 
the mantis to take ailvantage of its ‘alluring’ 
colours and shape. 

Mantling'. See Heraldry. 

Man-traps, engines for tlie terrifying of tres- 
passers and poaoliei'B ( formerly often iiKlioated hy 
the warning notice ‘ nian-trap.s and spring-guim net 
here’), leseinlded gigantic rat-traps four feet long. 
They may be seen in museums; it is, since 1827, 
illegal to set them save indoors between sunset and 
sunrise, as a defence against burglars. 

Mantua (Ital. Mem'tova), a fortified city of 
Northern Italy, formerly capital of the duoliy o'S the 
same name, 38 miles liy rail N. of Modena and 25 S. 
hy \V. of Verona, occupies two island, s formed by the 
Mincio, and stands in the midst of a mar, shy district, 
which, _ combined with its artificial fortilication.s, 
make it perhaps the strongest fortress in Italy. 
But at the same time its situation makes it liahlo 
to malaria. It forma one of the four fortres.ses of 
the (Quadrilateral (q.v.). The streets are spacious, 
the squares nnmerons, and the population conpiara- 
tively small, 28,048 in 1881 ; so that for this reason, 
and because of tlie nnnierous massive medieval 
hnilding.s, the town has a lifeless and gloomy 
appearance. Chief amongst the buildings are the 
fortress of the Gonzagas, erected in 1393-1406, and 
adorned with paintings hy hlantegiia ; it forms the 
oldest pai-t of tlie ducal palace, built in 1302, wliich 
contains 500_ rooms ornamented with paintings and 
designs of Giulio Komano ; the Palazzo To, outside 
the city walls on the south, the greatest monument 
to the skill of Giulio lioinano as avchiteot, painter, 
and sculptor ; the cathedral of San Pietro, restored 
from designs by G. Eomano ; and the church of San 
Andrea, one of tlie finest Henaissance churches in 
Italy, containingthetomb of Mantegna, whose piupils 
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adorned the -walh with fre&coes. The public institu- 
tions, include an iicadetu}’ of aits and science.', a 
lilitavy with 80,000 voR. and 1000 hl.SS., a museum 
of antiquities, an oliservatoiy, archives, a hot.anical 
q-arden, a large military hospital, &c. A'iigil was 
horn at Pietole (anc. Andca), now a snhurh of 
iliintua. The industries include weaving, tanning, 
and saltpetre-refining. Some .8000 .Tews live in 
Mantua. Mantua, an Etruscan town, was .sncces- 
.sively in the po'ac.'sion of the Komans, O-strogoths, 
and Lomhards before falling into the hands of the 
emperors, who gave it to the hlarquis of Canossa. 
From him it pa-sed to the Countess iMatilda of 
Tusc.any in 103'2. After her death it was .a free 
imperial city and joined the Lombai d leagues against 
t he H ohen stanf en eujjieror.s. The Biionaeolsis made 
themselves masters of the city in 1247, hut were 
ousted fiom power by the head of the tlonzagn 
(q.v. ) family in 1,328. Thi.s rlyn.astv, the head of 
which was created duke hy Charles V. in 1530, not 
only maintained themselves against their great 
rivals, the Visconti of Milan, hut raised the city to 
tile height of its .splendour and renown. The last 
duke died childless in 1708, and his dnciiy wa' con- 
fiscated hy Austria, who kept her hold of it down 
to 1866, except for two short periods (1797-99 and 
1801-14), when it was in the possession of Fr.ance. 
ilantua has endnred at le.ast three gi-eat sieges, by 
the Emperor Ferdiinind II. in 1630, by tlie French 
in 1797, and hy the Austrians in 1799. During the 
years 1830-59 it was the headquarters of much 
political persecution hy the Austrian government. 
iSee ArcoV Hi.stoi'y, in Italian (7 vols. 1871-74). 
The jirorince has an area of Oil sq. m., and a poii. 
(1889) of 321,872. 

mailll (from the Sanskrit man, ‘to think,’ Jit. 

‘ the thinking being ’) is the reputed author of the 
most renowned law-book of the ancient Hindus, 
and likewise of an ancient Kalpa work on Yedic 
rites. It is matter, however, of consider.ahle doubt 
whether both works belong to the same individual, 
and ivhether the iianie Jlanu, e.specially in the ease 
of the author of the law-book, was "intended to 
de,signate an liistorical personage ; for, in several 
pas.sage.s of the Vedas (q.v.), as well as the Mahfi- 
Dhhvafca (q.v.), Manuis mentioned as the progenitor 
of the human race ; and, in the fimt chapter of the 
law-book a'Ciihed to him, lie deolare.s himself to 
have been protlnced hv Viriij, an oll'spring of the 
Supreme Being, and to have created all thisuniver.se. 
Hindu mythology' knows, moreover, a .succession of 
Manus, each of whom created, in Ids own period, 
the world anew after it had peiished at the end 
of a mundane age. The word Manu — akin to our 
‘ man ’ — helong.s therefore, properly speaking, to 
ancient Hindu mythologj', and it wirs connected 
noth the renowned law-book in order to impart to 
the latter the sanctity on which its authority rests. 
This work is not merely a law-book in the Euro- 
pean sense of tlie word, it is likewise a system of 
co.smogony; it propounds metaphysical cfoctrines, 
teaches the art of govenimeiit, and, amongst otlier 
things, treats of the state of tiie soul after death. 
The chief topics of its twelve hooks are the follow- 
ing : (1) creation ; (2) education and the duties of 
a pupil, or the fir.st order; (3) marriage and the 
duties of a householder, or the second order; (4) 
means of subsistence and private morals ; (5 ) diet, 
purification, and the duties of women; (6) the 
duties of an anchorite and an ascetic, or the duties 
of the third and fourth orders; (7) government 
and the duties of a king and the military caste ; (3) 
judicature and law, private and criminal; (9) con- 
tinuation of the former and the duties of the com- 
mercial and servile castes ; (10) mixed castes and 
the duties of the castes in time of distress; (11) 
enance and expiation ; ( 12) tran.sraigi'ation and 
nal beatitude. Blihler has proved that Max 


)Muller was right in regarding the extant work a- a 
vei.'ilied rec.ast of an .ancient law-book, the manual 
of a particular "SAdic school, the Miinavas ; ,nid 
holds that the work, the date of which used to he 
given at 1200 B.c., w.as certainly ext.ant in the 2il 
centuiw A.D., and seems to have been coiiqiosed 
between that date and the 2d century n.c. Theie 
are many remarkable correspondences between thi- 
work and the jMaliahhavata, suggesting the use in 
both of common material'. 

The laW' of Slaiiu were translated hy .8ir AVilliaiii 
Jones (1794). >See al=o The Ouhninices of Miinv, tian-- 
lated from the S.rnskrit, with introduction by Buitiell. 
completed by Hopkins ( 18Sfi) ; Tht Lao-iof ilfa/iii, ti ans- 
lated with extracts from seven commentaries by G. Biihler 
(in ‘Sacied Books of the East,' 188S). 

Maillirc* Any material, whether of anini.ul, 
vegetable, or mineral origin, wbicb adds to the 
fertility of the soil has been generally regarded as 
nnanure. The application of stable lind farmyaid 
manure, as also the a'lie> of plants, Ac., to the 
.soil lm,s been practised probably in all ages ; but the 
scientific princqdes involved in this ancient pi.aetice 
were hnt little undevstood until more recent times, 
when chemists, botanists, ,iiid physiologists .set 
themselves the task of explaining to the agricul- 
turist the change' whicli aie ever^taking place in 
the .soil and in the plant itself. On virgin sniK 
Cl ops may he grown for yeair without much 
evident di'minntion in quantity or quality ; but a 
period iintst come when tliere will be an ex’liaibstion 
of one or more of the constituents of plants, and 
the soil can then be no Inngev regarded as fertile. 
Tliat is to sav, soils contain cei'tain proportions of 
certain inm-edients ; and when these are abstracted 
by the plant and carried away in the form of 
ci'opp, tlie soil must in time become exhausted. It 
then becomes necessary to add to tlie .soil in the 
form of manure such constituents as the crops have 
removed in order that the land may regain fertility. 
When we consider that Soils (q.v.) are forniM 
mainly from the weathering of rock.s, it will at once 
be understood how it is generally unnecessarj- that 
manures should contain such things as magnesia, 
iron, alumina, &c. Speaking generally, ■ the con- 
stituents which are removed by plants from .soils, 
the lo.ss of which brings about that condition of 
‘exhaustion,’ are eonipoiind.s of nitrogen, pho.siihoriu 
acid, and pota'li ; and hence it is, in part at least, 
that farmyard manure is so universally regarded as 
the ‘.staml-hy ’ of the agriculturist, foi-'that material 
contains all those ingredients, ami in a form easily 
a.ssimilated by plants. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that po.ssihly the chief advantages derived 
from the use of farmyard manure are that it makes 
the soil porous, and that the conditions which 
result from tlie decomposition of the organic 
matter are favourable to the development of 
those nucro-organisms which bacteriologists ar-e en- 
deavouring to prove are of as much importance as 
the manure itself (see Niteificatiox). Manures 
containing large proportions of organic matter, such 
as stable manure, wrack or seaweed, fish offal, &c., 
have value as plant-food ; hut the heat developed 
during their decomposition, or rotting, and the fact 
that the carhonie acid resulting from that change 
acts as a solvent on the mineral constituents of 
tlie soil and otherwise, are of still greater moment. 

The first artificial manure systematically used 
wa-s probably hones, applied in the earlier periods, 
either in an unground condition or simply bruised. 
About the beginning of tlie 19tli century, however, 
it was proved that fineness of division rendered bone 
more easily a.ssimilnted by plants ; and further pro- 
gress still was made when Liebig introduced the 
treatment of bone with sulphuric acid, whereby 
chemical division was realised. There are about 
50,000 tons of bone imported into Britain annually, 
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wliile of homo-collected bone not less than 60,000 
tons are employed in the nianuf.nctuic of manure, 
anil nf this latter (]nantity London alone pvoilnees 
fully 23,000 tons annually' 

Giirtiio . — Peruvian guano was at one time im- 
pnrtcil from the Chinclia Islands in enonnous 
(jnantitie.' ; hut the old depo-its are practically 
exhausted, .and the quality of the now available 
supply is comparatively poor ( see GUAUO ). Icliaboe 
(olf 5outh-^ye^t jtirica) guano is still imported, 
though ill somewliat limited quantity ; but it is 
much the richest available guano. The value of 
these guanos lies in the percentages of nitrogenous 
organic matter, ammonia salts, phospliate.s of the 
.alkalies and of lime, and the pot.osh salts which 
they contain, fionie of the islands in the South 
P.icific yield suppUe.s of gn.ano, hut these are 
almost purely phosphatio, owing to the abundant 
rainfall of that region having washed out all 
the amuioniacal saltl^. Liehig'.s Guano and Liebig’s 
Meat Meal are by-products from the preparation 
of Liebig's extract of me.at. They are in a fine 
.state of mechanical division, anil are valuable 
|.onrces of nitrogen and phosphates, Fish-gnano 
is largely produced in Norway and the north of 
Scotland from li.sh offal (see GuANO). The proces.s 
employed is essentially steaming to remove tlie oil, 
which is nin off ivith'the water; the solid residue 
is pressed and dried. The mannrial constituents 
of this material are nitrogen and phosphates. 

Di iul Blood is anotlier valuable soui'ce of uitro- 
gen._ Horn powder, shoddy and wool waste, leather 
ra-spings, &c. are also employed for the same pur- 
pose, but they are of much less value. 

rhosphatic Bubsfanccs. — The eoprolites of Cam- 
bridge, Noi'foifc, and Suffolk come under this 
classification, as does also the laud phospliate from 
tbe Ashley Basin of South Carolina, and the 
dredged pliosuhate from the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers. In addition to these we have Canadian 
apatite, .Sombrero, Navas.sa, .Somme, Belgian, 
Llonila, Spaiiiali, Curacao, and numerous other 
ldiospliate.s. These are of little value as manure in 
their natural and gi-onnd state, and are almost 
wholly converted into superpliospliate by the action 
ot sulphuric acid, ryhereby the natural or tricalcic 
pho.spha.te— which is insoluble in water — is con- 
verted into the inonoo.alcic phosphate, -which is 
.soluble, and therefore readily available to plants. 

liulphaU of jliiuaoHm is principally derived from 
the destructrve distillation of coal and shale (see 
&A.S, \ol. V, p. 21.-,, and Paraffin), Its value 
dejienils upon the percentage of antmonia which it 
cnntarn.s. Tlir.s salt sometimes contains sulplio- 
cyaurde of ammonium, a substance which is in- 
inucal to plant-life. Some experimentalists assert 
with all confidence that ammonia salts must under- 
go nitrification before they can enter the plant • but 
that contention is scarcely now tenable, because 
nitnhcation is pos-sihle in some cases within the 
plant Itself. 

_ titrate of Soda ov Chili SaltpEtro is veiw exten- 
sively impoited, and is sold on a basis of 95 ner 
cent, iiitrate, or ‘5 per cent refraction ’—ie not 
more than 5 per cent, of impurities. It is found 
native m several districts of .South America in an 
impure state, and is ramlered marketable hv a 
process of solution and ve-cry.sta]li,sing. Its action 
a manure is comparable to that of nitrate of 
lime, riitrate of potash, or sulphate of ammonia. 

Its only valuable constituent is niti-ic acid, while 
'eribeahl^ mentioned the base is also 

Potmh Salts ai'e of the ntniost sen-ice to nlants 
'"i generally contain a .snfJicieiicv 

te aS’ hT soils require it to 
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niaiuires (i.e, inannreH containing potash as one of 
their constituents ), but kainit — an impure jiotash 
salt largely iuqiorted from Germany— is perhaps 
the most generally used when a dressing of potash 
only is desired. 

Liquid Manui-c may he classpil with farmyard 
manure, as it is now very commonly aliaorbed in 
the ‘ courts ' by the straw, &c. Occiisioiially it i.s 
! used in the liquid form on grass or stnhlile land. 

I Lime is one of the most necessary constituents nf 
soils and manures. It is generally applied ‘fre.sh 
burned’ to newly-broken Land, or where there is 
an excessive amount of pent or shiiilar material. 
Lime is the great earner into plants of other 
‘ studs ’ which go to form their organic compounds, 
and during this elaboration organic nerds are 
foi-nied, many, if not all, of which would poison 
the plants themselves but for tire pre.sence of lime, 
with which these nrganie acids combine to form 
insoluble uon-poi.sonous cmnpoiinds. 

The study ot the subject — manures and inamiring 
—can be niost profitably followed in the works of 

Lawe.s and (lilhert. Yet most of our mainirial 

or agricultural — experiments are lint grejiings in 
tlie (lark ; they are most misleading and inconchi- 
.sive, mainly beeanse the experimentalists have 
knomi little or nothing of the ohaiiges going on 
in the plant it.self, or of tlie variations in those 
changes caiiBed liy the amount and iiilensity of light 
and heat. Until wo know more ahorit tlie niioro- 
organisms in the soil, their life-history and fiino. 
tions, but little progress can bo uinilo; and nniil 
we have experimentali.sts cajiablc of domoTistrating 
the functions,^ cheiiiical and phy-sioal, of plant.s, 
and the variation.s in those fiinctioriR witli the t'\'cr- 
varying climatic conditions, so-called agricnltiiral 
research nru-st lead to disaiipointment. See Aciui- 
Ct'LTrRE, C’OMPO.STS, ROTATION, and Si'AVACIU. 

iiraini-scripts. See Fai./focirai’iiv, Codk.v, 
P.ALIMP.SEST, Papyrus, Uncii.\e,s, Ii.t.umination. 
niauuKiOi See At.dinis Edition, s, 

Manx. See Man, Isle of. 

Maiiyplifs. See Digestion. 

Maiizniiilln. (1) a port of Mexico, on a lliie 
hay onemng to the Pacihe, 31 inilos by rail IVSM’. 
of Colima. The country around is equally fertile 
and nnlie.altliy, and the trade i.s largely in the hands 
of Gennans. Pop. 4000. -(2) A port on the south 
coast of Cuba, with a good harbour and export trade 
m valuable woods, sugar, fte. Its climate also is 
nnliealthj-. Pop. 8000. 

Rlflnzoiii, Alessandro, a great Italian writer, 
was bom at Milan. March 7, 1785, of nohlo parents, 
.arid thyoimh Ins mother grandson of the celebrated 
. R® published hia first poems in 
1806, mariaed happily in 1810, and .spent the next 
tew ye.ar.s 111 the composition of the luni Sacri 
sacred lyrics, and a treatise on the roligions basis 
of morality, by way of reparation for the nnbelief 
of early youth. In 1819 he puldishcd his first 
tragedy, II Coule di Oarmagnofa, a triimilot-hlnat 
Addehi, followed in 
1822. Maiizoni s hist tragedy had the honour to 
be defended by Gootlie, ' one geniiis having divined 
the other. But the work whicli gavoManzoni Eiiro- 
pean fame is ins historical novel, I Promessi Sposi. 
mo- 17tli century (3 vols. Milan; 

iUJo-a-7). tile tale abounds in interesting sketche.s 
of national and local Italian custom.s and modes of 
life, portrayed with unflagging spirit and humour, 
iijule various grave histonoal events are narrated 
Lo-andcur ot style, especially the 
episode of the plague in Milan. Mnnzoni’.s noble 
ode, /I omywc Maggio, was inspired by the death 
i ^ Napoleon. His last years were dark- 
I ened by the frequent shadow of death witli in his 
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hoii'cliold. He himself (lied at !Milfin, 23d ^fay 
1873, leaving to posterity the incmoiy not alone lif 
a oveat writer, hut of a singularly nohle and sincere 
man. 

A complete edition of his works, in ~i \ iiLs., was pub- 
lished by Nicolo Toinmaseo (Floienee, 1.828 2U). His 
Letters were collected by Uforza (1870); and a post- 
humous work on the French .and It.ahan revolutions 
of 1782 and 1S59 w.is edited by lionghi (Milan, 18.89). 
Bismaia’s Eiblioqrufiit Mmizniimnd (Turin, 1875) will 
he found useful. There are Lives ( Italnan ) by Balhiani 
(1873), Bersezio (1873), Priiia (1871), and I’ligm (1,87B). 

Hla'oris, the native inhabitants of Xew Zea- 
land ( q.v.). 

Maoi’inor. See E tni. 

Hlap (Lat. iiuipjia, ‘a towel'). A m.ap E a de- 
lineation on a plane of the surface of the earth or 
of a portion thereof, exhibiting the lines of latitude 
and longitude, &e., and the forms .and lelative 
position-s of the countries, mountain-ranges, rivers, 
towns, &c. ; or it may he of the stany heavens, 
or of stars and constellations. As it is manifestly 
impossible coitectly to represent a sidieiie.al upon a 
])lane .suiface, geographers are consequently necessi- 
tated to resort to e.xpedients in order to niininiise 
oi distribute the un.avoidahle distortion and dis- 
proportion. Hence the use of the I'arions map 
projections or arrangements of the lines of latitude 
and longitude. The only true reiiresentation of 
tlie earth’.s surface, it_ is clear, is to he found on the 
toi'i'esii'icd glohe. This is inconvenient in form and 
necessarily too small in scale to serve the purposes 
effected by maps proper, which are usually pro- 
duced on' paper or other convenient plane sur- 
faces, and a series of which, conjoineii, form an 
atlus. A hydruijraphical map, specially representing 
oceans, sea's, or navigable waters witli their coasts, 
sandbanks, currents, lighthouses, depths, and other 
objects and information of importance to seamen, is 
usually constructed on Mercator's projection, and is 
called a Chart (q.r.). A special topograpihical map 
reiiresents the details minutely and bn a consider- 
able scale. The Ordnance Suiwey of tfreat Britain 
and Ireland is a good e.xample of such, and is 
produced on variou.s scales— viz. 6 inches and 1 
inch to a mile respectively. Some counties are 
also published on a scale of 1 siinare inch to an 
acre. Similar products, the result of e.xaet trigo- 
nometrical work, are extant of the continent of 
Europe from the Bay of Bisc<ay to the Lower 
Volga, and fioui Sicily to St Petei.shurg. Portugal 
also is thus represented, and considerable parts of 
Sweden and Norway, but not of Turkey or Greece, 
and but little of Spain. Similarly advantaged are 
considerable portions of the United State.s, xilgeria, 
the Nile Delta, Sinai, Palestine, India, Ceylon, and 
Java. The results of general but not detailed 
•survey exist of the remaining portions of Europe, 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Cape Colony, 
easteiTi and sontliern Au.stralia, New Ze.aland, 
Japan, China proper, and parts of central Asia, 
Peraia, and Asia Minor. Much of the charto- 
grapliy of the re.st of the known world is comiiiled 
from numerons observations and itineraries, and is 
fairly reliable. E.xtensive tracts of North .md 
South America, north xVsia, Australia, and most of 
Aft'ioa are only appro.ximately correct. Maps are 
also constructed for .special purpo.ses, and ai'e dis- 
tinguished .as physical, political, militaiy, statis- 
tical, historical, &Q.. 

Within the last half-century great improvement 
has been made in the art ot man production or 
chartocjraphif, resulting in great clearness and the 
combination of a mass of inform.ation with artistic 
beauty. This is .attained in some coses partly by 
the use of conventional signs or arrangements, such 
as the adoption of blue colour for coasts and water- 
courses, brown for mountain-ranges, .and various 


tinting- for the divi-ion-, political nr nthiawi-e, and 
to diatingui-h the lariou- nature- of the -nif.acf-, 
such as forest, ai.ahle, prairie, desert, elevation, iSre. 
Tlie art of lithography has been an invahiahle ahi 
in_ all such c.a-p-. In Germany esjiecially has fhi- 
science-art been carried to the greate-t iieifcctinn. 

The ai'tilr or delinite relation of a mH|i to the 
actual size of nature is indicated by a giadnated 
line, showing hv its iliiisioiis the number of mile- 
or yaids corresjioiidiug to any space nieasmeil on 
the m.ap. In coiiqiaring various m.aps by their 
sc.ales, it is convenient to refer to tlie mdr uj 
naturr, fierpientlv indic.atcd in pioiiortional liguie-, 
thus— 1 ; 3,7O0,0(J0 ; 1 ; 500,000, Arc. 

The lines of pvojrHinn on a map are essential for 
determining the jiositions of the p.arts, and indicate 
latitude, nr dist.ance nm th or south from the equator, 
and longitude, nr di-stiance east or we-t from any 
given line. The.se lines .are c.-illed meridi.aji-, 
and are nsnally minihered froni the meridian oi 
Greenwicli on Engli-h iii.aji-, and indeed on nearlv 
.all map-. Other tirnt meridians in common n-e 
.aie tho-e of P.aiis, Wa-hington, and Ferro (see 
JjVTiTrriE AND LnNftiTfDE). The-e distances 
.are given in degrees, minute-, and seconds, as in 
other eiicle measurements. In choosing a ppm- 
jection, reg.anl nm-t he had to the purpose for 
which it is intemled, .anpl to the .aie.a to he rejpre- 
sented. The errors inherent in a projection nearly 
iinipereeptihle in a map of England I'ldght Ipe fatid 
to its use ill a map of Asi.a, In a map of the 
world eqniv.alence of area is of le-s impovtanoe 
th!in_ freedom from distortion and correctness of 
relative jiosition. There h.ave been numerous forms 
of projection devised, including perspectives ami 
appro.viniative developments. Of these only tlie 
more f.amiliav can he ileseribed here. 

The plane on which tlie iiei-spective map is 
drawn is Mipipiosed to piis,s through the centre 
of the earth, mid, accoiiling to the distance of 
the eye, tlie projection is either of tlie first, .second, 
or third oi the following. (1) In the orthn- 
i/rapktc the eye is assnined to he at an infinite 
distance from the centre of the eaitli, so that all 
rays of light proceeding from every point in its 
suVf.ace are jmrallel and iierpendicniar. From the 
nature of this jirojection, it is evident that, while 



Globular, nr Equidisfcint Erojeotion of a Hemisphere. 

the central parts of the hemisphere are fairly 
accurately represented, the parts towards the cir- 
cumference are crow’ded together and diminished 
ill size. On thi.s account it is of little use for geo- 
graphical purposes, hut most snitahle for maps 
of the moon. (2) In the MerrograpMo the eye 
or point of pwojeotion is assumed to lie placed on 
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tlif Mutace nt tlie .‘-pliere oiijiiiNite the one to 
he ilolineiiteil. If the globe ^vel■e trans]iarent, the 
eye would then see the ojiposite enueave surfacp. 
Contiarv to the orthogra])liie, this method contracts 
the centre of the inaii, and enlaiges it towards tlie 
circiiinference. Owing to tlie uneqnal area of the 
divishjiis, and the difficulty of finding tlie true 
latitude and longitude of places, this projection is 
not imicli employed, (3) In order to rectify the 
cippo,site eftects of the two preceding, the rjMmlar 
projection, a inoditication of the two, is generally 
adopted. If we suppose the eye to he removed 
from the surface to a distance equal to the sine of 
■fa' of tlie eircnniscriliing circle, the piojection is 
called globular. In other words, if tlie diameter of 
the spliere he 200 parts, it must lie jnuduced 70 of 
these Jiarts in order to give the point of projection. 
All meridians and parallels in this projection are 
in reality elliptical ctiives ; hut as they aiijiroaeh so 
nearly to circular arcs, tliey are very ‘rarely .shown 
otherwise. 

The constniction of the glohuhtr or equidistant 
prmectiim is as follows ( fig. 1 ) ; Descrilie a circle, 
\ESiV, to represent a meridian, and diuw two 
diameters, XC.S and AYCE, jierjiendienlar to each 
other, the one for a central meridian, tlie other for 
the equator. Then N and S will represent the 
north and .smith pole.s. Divide each of the qnad- 
rarits into nine equal parts, and eacli of the radii, 
CN, CE, CS, and C\Y, also into nine equal jiarts. 
Produce NS both way*, and find on it the centres of 
circles which will pass through the tlirce points 
Sfi '■ 80, 70 ?/ 70, Ac. , am I these arcs i lescrihed on both 
•sides of the equator will he the jjarallels of latitude. 
Ill like mauner, flml on tVE jjioduced the centres 
of circles whicli imtst pass through o, i, &-e., and tlie 
pole.s. HiiTing selected the first iiieiidian, imnilier 
the others anece.ssively to the east and west of it. 
A ntap may in this way he constructed on the 
rational horiton of anv place. 

Tha iinpos.sihility of getting a .satisfactory rejire- 
-sentation of special jiarts of the sphere hv any of 
the previous methods leads to the desire for others 
less defective. Of all solid hoclies witose snrface.s 
can be aoonrately develojied or rolled out upon a 
plane without alteration, the cone and cylinder ap- 
proach nearest to the character of the sphere. A 
portion of the sphere between two Parallels not far 
di'Staut from each other corresponds very nearly to 
a like conical zone; whence it is tliat conicaf de- 
1 elopmen^ make the best projectioirs for limited 
jiortimis of the earth's surface, and even witli some 
modihcatiuiis for move extensive jiovtions. 

A conical projection of Eurojie (lig. 2) is con- 
structed thus : Draw a base-line, AB ; bisect itiu E 
and at chat point erect a perpendicular, ED, to form 
the central meridian of the map. Take a space for 
«-ii Europe lie.s between the 

.loth and ,uth parallels of latitude, mark oil ei-dit 

which the parallels must pass. The centre fiwu 

ED njiere the top of a cone, cuttincr the kIoIip at 
fi^th parallels, would nmet thi axis of 
Th! ^ T "'ill be found to he hevond 

fiY ® parallels of 45'' and 

of latifo le t to the degrees 

« latitude in those parallels, and if straight linos 
be drawn through these points from C tTiey will 
represent the meridians for every 5 = \ mSific " 
tion of the conic projection, kitable for moie 
extensive portions of the sphere, such as of Asia 
m obtauied by giving on each parallel of latitude 
the true meridional proportional distances wliich 

In all the projections hitherto described the 


direction either of the north and south, or of the 
east and west, is lejire-sented by a ciiiyed line, so 



Eig. 2.— Conical Projection 6f Europo. 

that on such ii maj) the ccmr.se of a vessel would 
alino.st always he laid down in a curve, which cimlil 
only he described by continually laying oil' from 
the meridian a line at an angle iKiuaftn that made 
with the meridian by the point of the coinjiass at 
which the ship was sailing. If the vessel were to 
steer in a direct nortli-east course by one of the 
previous projections, slie ivould, if land did not 
intervene, de.scrihe a sjfiral. The piariiior, how- 
ever, requires a chart which will enable liini to steer 
his conr.se by oonijiass in straight linos only. Thhs 
valuable instniincnt is sniiplied by Mercator’s 
chart, a cylindrical jirojcotion in vvhich all the 
meridian.s are .straight lines j>c>'jie»ili.nil(ir to tlie 
equator, and all the iiarallels straight lines ptmillcl 
to the equator. It is constructed thus (lig. 3) ; A. 



line, AB, is drawn of the required length for the 
equator. This line is di vided into .3(1, 24, or 1 g eq iial 
parts, for meridians at 10”, 13°, or 20° apart, and 
the nioiidians are then drawn through these jicriion- 
dicMai'to AB. Irom a table of lueridional jiarts 
a table of the number of minutes of a degree of 
longitude at the equator comprised between that 
and every parallel of latitude up to 89°) take the 
^ parallels, tropics, and arctic circle.s 
tlicm olT to novtli and 
k mada ^ 1’™!®®^'“" 
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This projection, of course, does not give a natural 
representation of the earth, its effect hein" to 
exaggerate tire polar regions innuenaely. The dis- 
tortion in the form of countries and relative direc- 
tion of prlaces is rectified hy the degrees of latitude 
lieing made to increase nroportiunahly to those of 
longitude. There are otiier cylindrical projections 
of the sphere, hnt this is the most generally valii- 
ahlc and liest known. It gives an unliroken view 
of the eartli’.s .surface nith the e.veeption of the 
pole.s, which are infinitely remote. 

Histurical . — Tlie ancient Greeks considered 
Aiiaxiniander (,o60 is.C.) a* the inventor of carto- 
graphy ; but there is evidence that about lOoO 
yeans earlier some attempts in that direction had 
been nmde amongst the Egyptians. Jyece.s.sarily 
tliese efforts were of the crudest, and were niail'c 
U]ion the supposition that the earth was a plane. 
After Aristotle the spherical theory was adopted, 
and the application of astronomical observations to 


geograpliy was first made by Pytlieas of Mas-ilia 
(3*26 B.c. ), and the first attempts at projections hy 
Iliciearchus of Messana (310 B.f. ). Ptolemv’’- 
(150 A.D. ) rational teaeliirig had an ultimate valu- 
able inllnenee in the treatment of cartogra(diy, 
although the Romans made little progi-ess in the 
art, which during the middle ages also showed 
almost no advance. In the 14th and 15th centnrie.s 
a gi-atifying improvement is observable in Italian 
nautical chart.s. In the 15th century the revivals 
of Ptolemy’s teaching produced a revolution in the 
construction of maps, and laid the foundation of 
inodeiTi cartography. There was great inciease in 
the number and importance of mans. The tiist 
attemiits to improve and increase the methods of 
projection known to tlie Greeks were made hy 
Germans, viz. Johann Stofiler (1452-1536), and 
Peter Apiamis (1495-1552), &c. In the same 
period that Mercator (Gerhard Kremer, 151*2-1594) 
made bis invaluable contributions, the Italians, 
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Map of British Islands, reduced from the Latin Ptolemy of 1473. 


Germans, and Dutch were active com])etitor.s in 
geographical work. Amongst the iiicrea.sing host of 
names connected with the suliject are found that 
of Sebastian Cabot { 1544 ), who produced his map 
of the world. In Germany, Johann Baptist Homann 
(1644-1724) and Tobias Mayer ( 1723-86) occur; in 
Prance, Nicolas Sanson (1600-67), Guillaume de 
I’Lsle (1675-1726), and Jean Baptiste Bougignon 
d’Auville (1697-1782); and in Italy, P. Vincent 
Coruelii (d, 1718). In the 18th century France led 
the waj* in cartography hy .state survey resulting in 
the Carte Giomctrirjiie dc la Fmiiee. Tlie British 
Ordnance Survey was begun in 17S4. 

Incur own times excellent maps are produced by the 
million accessible to all classes, and are of great account 
for educational purposes. The most prominent names of 
recent cartographers are— German : Kiepeit, Berghaus, 
Peterinann, Hassensteiir, Habeniolit, Justus Perthes, 
&o . ; Italian : Guido ; Coro ; Eriti.sh : Arrorvsmitli, 
Hughes ( educatioval), Ravenstein, and the geographical 
iii'ins of Iv. & A. K. Johnston, E. Stanford, and Bartholo- 
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mew & Co. See also the articles CONTOun Lines, 
Degree, Earth, Laiiibde and Longitude, Meridian, 
Ordnance Survey. 

Slap (less correctly, M.APE.S), WALTER, a great 
12th-centurv rmter, was born on the Welsh marches, 
pcrliajrs in llerefordshiie, about 1137. He .studied 
at the university of Paris, became an intimate 
friend of Becket, was a justice-in-eyre at Gluuce.ster 
assize in 1173, attended the king the same year to 
Limoges, and for many years later, probably as 
chaplain, and was sent on missions to Paris and to 
Rome. He enjoyed the living of 'We.stbniy in 
Gloucestershire, where he had a long feud for his 
rights with the monks of a neighhouving Cistercian 
convent, and became canon of St Paul’s and pre- 
centor of Lincoln, but still continued his attend- 
ance on the king. In 1196, under Richard I., he 
became archdeacon of O-xford, and so passes from 
recorded history. Map was a frank, open-hearted 
man, with a quick wit, bold humour, and an in- 
dignant contempt for hypmerisj*. All these qualities 
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are revealed in a number of Latin satirical poems 
lorn*' connected (and apparently on "oo(t pounds} 
svith luH name. Of tliese the chief are the Cxolias 
^erie.s {Apoccii/fpsts Goluc, Prcdu'fitio, Coupessio, 
tie. 1. In the latter occurs the fainons ‘ Ileum est 
iiropositura in taberna niori," which is far niore a 
^tem satire by self-revelation than a lovial drinking- 
sons, a.s often understood. In Bi.shop (Jolias the 
irriter ha.s realised by creative imagination a type 
of the ritrald priest, and upon liis liead lie poms out 
the vials of his wrath and .scorn, with Iminouf nch, 
bold, sometimes coarse, hut always honest. Jlitp 
seems to have kept well the seci'Ct of his authomhip, 
for even liis friend Oirahlus Canibrensis did not 
know their origin, as we find him, with the elmrch- 
maxi's proverbial dislike to see the humorist point 
out the stains upon his cloth, denouncing Golias 
as a foui-nioutlied i-cotter. 

.Sir Galahad, the .stainless knight, was Maps 
creation, an<l there is tlie best reason, with il. 
Paulin Paris, to count liiui the heart and soul of 
that contemporary work of Christian spiritualisa- 
tion which .systematised and gave a meaning to the 
detached Arthurian romances. He wrote most 
probably the Latin original of Robert Borron’s 
introductory romance of the Saint Graal, and cer- 
tainly Lancelot of the Lake, the Quest of the Saint 
Gnu'l, aud the Hort Artus. M. Paris confines Ids 
direct work to the two Graal roiuance.s and the 
opening of Merlin. 

ThouiiB tyright edited for the Camden Society Map’s 
Latin Poem (1811) and theZ»c ITu/jis Ourialium (1830), 
an interesting kind oi note-book of the court-gossip and 
events of the day, interspersed with theological polemics, 
anecdotes, and accounts of miracles, fairy legends, or 
appariliones faiitastkce, and the dissuasion against mar- 
nage sent by Valerius to the philosopher Kafiims. 

Maple {Aren], the typical and the principal 
genus of the natural order AceraceaJ. The siiecies 
are nuinerou.?, all are deculnou.s tree.s, aiicl natives 
of tlie temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, 
and particularly numerous in North America and 
the north of India. Thev have opposite leaves 
without stipules, usually lohed or palmate. The 
flowers are in axillary corymbs or racemes of no 
beauty, but abound in honey, and are very attrac- 
tive to bees. The fruit is "fomied of two .small 
winged nuts, each with one or two seeds, — The 



Tig. L— fl. Common Maple {Acer campe^tre ) ; 
b, Japan Maple {Acer palnuiimti). 


Common Maple {A. cafnpesfre), a small tree, is a 
native of Britain, and of many parts of Europe and 
A^ia, The wood is compact, fine grained, and 
takes a high polish; hence it is much used by 
turners and for carved work, being frequentiv sub- 
.stitnted for the wood of the Holly and Box by 
nrathematical instrumeiifc makers. Several nearly- 
allied species are found in the south of Europe.— 
llie iStnped Bark Maple (A, striatum'] of North 


America, where it often forms great part of tin 
imdergi-owth in woods, is so named heeau.se tin 
.smooth hark of the trvo-year-old brandies an 
beautifully varied with green and white strijies 
its wood, which is very white, is used for in 
laying in cabinet-work. — The (jreater Maple oi 
Sycamore {A. pseudo-platcmus), commonly callei 



Fig. 2.-— Greater Maplo {Acer pseado-platanua)i 
ff, fruit. 

Plane-tree in Scotland, is a native of various parts 
of Europe, but a rlonbtfiil native of Bi'itain, in 
wUicli, liowever, it lias long been common. It 
attains a height of 70 to 00 feet, has a Hpreading 
umbrageous head, and largo, palmate, eonrsely- 
serrated leave.? on long stalks. It is of quiek 
growth, and .succeeds well near the sea and in 
other exposed situation,?. Tlie wood is white, 
compact, and firm, thmiffh not, hard ; it is callable 
of a line polish, and is used by wheelwrights, 
turuexs, &c. It is not apt to warp'. Stair-rails arc 
often made of it, and pattorii-bloeks for manufac- 
tories, as well a.s liowls, hreail-plalo.?, A'o. Sugar 
is sometimes made from the sap of this tree, as 
froni that of several other maples ; but the siiecius 
which yields it most abundantly is tlie Hugav ftlajile 
(A. sacchtirinvm) of Nortli xinierica, a spucio.s 
which much re.seinbles tho .sycanioro, and aboiiiulH 
in the northern parts of tho United Stal x'.s and in 
tlie British possessions, where largo quantities of 
sugar are made from it, although only for domestic 
use. To obtain the sap, the trees are ta]ipcd in 
Febniary, March, and April, nceordiiig to tho 
locality and the .season, and when warm days and 
frosty nights occur, which favour its flow. An 
incision is made in the trunk xvith an anger or axe, 
at first half an inoli deeii, and is increased liy 
degrees to txyo inches. A spout of sumach or 
elder is then inserted, through xvhioli the sajj Hows 
into a troxigh, whence it is conveyed daily to a 
jax-ger receiver ; from this, after lieing strainotl, it 
is caxTiexi to the Iioiler. Being liable to ferment, 
it cannxit be kept long after being collected. Tho 
boiling and refining proce,s.ses are the same as tlio.so 
in the manufacture of oane-.sngar. A single tree 
yieUls Horn turn to six pounds in a season, (.lootl 
vinegar is made from it, and a kind of molasses 
much superior to that from the sugar-cane, and 
much u.sexl in America with Imckwheat cakes, &e. 
The wood of the Sugar Maplo has a .satiny aiipoxii'- 
atice, and is used for cabinet-making; it is soine- 
tunes finely marked with undulations of fibre, and 
IS then knmyn as Bird's-eye Maple, and is used for 
veneeis. The_ Sugar Maple is not so hardy in the 
climate of Britain a,s ilie sycamore, and seems to 
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I'sqiiii’e ;t cliy and slieiteied ^itnatinn . — The 2\ot- 
way (^1. /i/otaiioiiti s), a native of the north 

of Euunie, although not of Briiain, is also found in 
Novtli America ; it much re-emliles the sycamore. — 
A Himalayan .species {A. viUosuui),a nohle tice, 
found vvitli pine.s and birches at great elevations, 
is .sometimes grown in Britain. A large numher 
of interesting and remarkahly lieautifnl forms of 
several Japan species of Acer, such as A. f/i.iscdinn 
and A. palinatiiiit, have been introiluced within the 
last few yoai’s ; they have proved liardy in niaiiy 
favoured districts of' England and Ireland, hut are 
unsuited to Scotland generally, though they are 
occasionally seen there in conserratoiies cultivated 
in pots. 

Hlaqni (Arhtotclin dlcwid], the only known 
species of tire genus, vrhich belong.s to tire natural 
order Tiliaoem, and has been made the type of a 
proposed order. It is .an evergreen or .snh-ever- 
green shrub, of considerable size, a native of Chili. 
The Chilians make a wine from its lierry, which 
they administer in malignant fevers. The wood is 
used for making musical instninients, and the 
tough bark for their strings. The Manui some- 
times ripens fruit against a wail in England, and 
is frequently cultivated as an orrtarirental shruh. 

Mar, an .ancient district of Scotland hetvveerr 
tire Dee and the Don, corrrrrristng zrearly the.soirtlr 
half of Ahenleerrshire, and srrlrdivided into Brae- 
irrar, Iiltdirtar, and Crorrrar. Itr lOU a 'Movnraer of 
Mar was nreserrt at the battle of Clorrtarf ; and in 
1113 another figures in tire foundation cliarter of 
Scone priory as ‘oontes’ or eail. The male line of 
tlreae Celtic Earls of Mar e.vpired in 1377 with 
Thomas, thirteenth earl, whose sister ilargaiet 
rrrarried AVilliatrr, fir-st Earl of Dorrglas. Their 
daughter, Isabella, in U04 nrairied Alexander 
Stervart, the ‘AVolfe of Badenoolt,’ wlro, after her 
death in 1J19, was designated Earl of Mar, The 
earldom hy right should have gone to Janet Keith, 
great-granddarrghter of Gratney, eleventh Celtic 
earl, and wife to Sir Thomas Erakiiie ; brit it was 
not till 1503 that it was either restored, or else 
granted by a new creation with limitation to heirs 
male, to their sixth descendant. John, sixth Lord 
Ersldne, who at his death in 1572 had been for a 
twelvemonth regent of Scotland, John, Earl of Mar 
( 1675-1732 ), who began life as a AVhig, and by his 
frequent change of .sides earnred the nickname of 
‘Bobbing Joan,’ headed the rebellion of 1715 (see 
Jacobites), and died in exile at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In 1824 the reversion of iris attainder vv.-ls procured 
by his grandson, John Francis Er.skiire, hut his 
grandson dyirrg without i.s.sue in 1S68, tire qne,stion 
arose whether the earhlorrr of Alar cortid pass 
through Iris sister to her son, John Francis Good- 
eve-Erskine {ni Goodeve), or rrrrrst go to his Ihst 
cousin, Walter Coningshy Ei’skine. Earl of Kellie. 
And the strange .solution of that question has been 
that in 1875 AAbalter Henry Ersldne, thirteenth Earl 
of Kellie, was declared hy the Conrnrittec of Privi- 
leges also eleventh Earl of Alar, and that in 1883 
the Earldonr rrf Alar Kcstztirtion Bill declared Air 
Goodeve-Erakine twenty -si.xth Earl of Alar, claim- 
ing creation before 1014, but allowed precedence 
1404. See the Earl of Cravvford’s EarUlom of Mar 
in Sunshine and Shade (2 vols. Edin. 1882). 
Mai'abou Fcatlicrs. See Adjutant. 

Marabouts, a name derived from the Arabic 
word mombit, and rrsed to designate a relirious 
devotee or ascetic. They irave always been mund 
olriefly iir north Africa, and have at times exercised 
considerable political influence, as in encouraging 
(mposition to the French conquests in Algeria and 
Trmis in the 19th eentui'y, and in former centmies 
as the origin and mainstay of the Ahtroravid 
dyna-sty, wirielr liehl Alorocco and Spain for a 


long period. ThO'S devotees are held in gieat 
veneration hy the Berber^; they frequently oflreiate 
at mo-ques and chapels, and are belreved to po='e'-i 
the power to prophesy and work rrriracles. Tire 
dignity is generally hereditary. The iraine is .al^o 
applied to tlie tonrbs of the devotee.s. 

Maivioaj'bo, a fortihed city of A'ene^nela, is 
sitrrated on the vveA shore of the strait vrliich 
connects the lake arnl grrlf of Alaracaybo. It is a 
handsome town, with many gardens and srprares, 
a college, Iro.sprtals, a theatre, a German chrb- 
Irou-.e, the tt.srral gor-ernnienC buildings, a err^tnm- 
hon.se, wharves, and a irrrtrihev of rrranrrfactorie'. 
The climate is hot, tire soil sandy, and the place 
unhealthy, owing rnairrly to tire rrnsnnitarj' domestic 
arrangements. Tire tr.ade is chiefly in the hands 
of German.s, Dane.s, and Horth Anrerican.s. The 
.staple export B enfi'ee (£1,367,291 in 1889)! box- 
wood, lignrrrrr vitae, cedar, and otlrer woods, besides 
divi-divi, hides and skins, arrd sorrre cocoa, grtrris, 
arrd fish .sounds, are the other exports, the vahre of 
which (including coffee) in 1889 reached about 
£1,500,000. Fully .seven-eighth.s of tliese go to the 
Tniteil States, although rrrost of the merchandise 
irrr ported comes fr-orrr Great Britain, German v, and 
Fr.arrce. Pop. ( 1 8SS ) 34,284. 

The Gidf of Maracaijho is a wide inlet of tire 
C’ariLhean Sea, extemling fronr tire penin.sulas of 
Paragrrana and Grrajtr'a to the strait hy which it 
is connected with the lake. The latter forrirs the 
floor of a great valley, shut in by lofty nrountaiirs. 
Its waters are sweet, and deep enotrgh for tire 
largest vessels; hnt the bar' at the nrnuth, where 
a bvvift current runs, makes entvnrrce ditficnlt. 
The gulf and lake wer'e discovered in 1499 by 
Ojeda, who found here houses built on piles, and 
so gave the district the name A’enezuela {‘Little 
A’enice’), which wa.s afterwanls e.xtended to the 
entire country. 

Slni’Uglui, a town of western Perriia, 55 miles 
S. of Tabriz and 20 miles E. of Lake Urmia. It 
is celebrated as the capital of Htilagrr Khan, grand- 
son of Genghis Khan, and as the site of the 
ob.serv'atoiy which nulagtr built for the astronomer 
Hast- ed-Drn. Pop. 13,260. 

Marajo. an island situated between the estu- 
aries of the Amazon arrd Para, with an area of 
nearly 18,000 sq. ni. It i? for the most part low 
and covered with grass arrd hrr.sh, Imt in the east 
aitd south with den.se fore.st. Tire soil B fertile, and 
large herds of cattle are reared in the north-east. 

Mavnnliam'. or AIaeanhao, a maritime state 
of Bi-aztl, bounded on the north hy the Atlantic 
Ocean, with an area of 177,566 sq. nr. and a pop. 

( 1888 ) of 488,443. The surface is uneven, hrrt there 
is no range of nrorrnt, arris. There are nriiiierons 
riveirs falling into the -Atlantic, large forests, ex- 
tensive plains where cattle are reared ; the climate 
is line, the soil fertile. Agiioultiire, however, has 
not prospei-ed here, and the emancipation of the 
.ri.aves, on wlio.sc iahotir it had depended, was 
followed by a period of great depression. Cotton 
and sugar are the principal products.-— The chief 
city is Maranhain, or San Luiz de Marnnham, on 
an island between the iiioiitli.s of the Alearini and 
the Itapieuni. It is a well-linilt town, clean, gay, 
hospitable, and has a pop. of 35,000. It contains a 
cathedral and bishop's palace, a hospital, a techni- 
cal school, some sugar and spinning and weaving 
factories, ami docks that admit ships drawing 14 
feet. Tire chief exports (£420,656 in the year 
IS87-SS, £282,004 in 188S-S9) are cotton and sugar; 
then come liides and goat and deer skins, gtini, 
balsam, cotton-seed, imlia-nibber, (kc. Portugal is 
the largest cnstoiiier, followed hy Britain, which 
.semks three-foHrth.s of the total imports (about 
£520,000 annually). 
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Mai’iinon. See Amazon. 

MarascM'uo. See Lkiukue. 

]flarat« JE.iN Pai l, one of the mo->t prominent 
fi'aires in the French Revolution, was horn at 
Roiulry in Neuchitel, May 2i, 1743, eldest child 
of Jean P.aul Mara, a pliysjciari and native of 
r'agliari, who had married Louise Cahrol, a Uenevan 
Prote-,tant. He studied medicine at Bordeaux, 
next went to Paiis, to Holland, and to London, 
where for some time he practised his profe.ssion 
with succc's, and puhlished a materialistic 1‘hilo- 
fii/ihkal £sicn! on Mem (1773), sliarply attacking 
Helvetius, anil anonymously a political e.ssay, 27ic 
Chceins of Shiver;/ (1*774). In 1775 he paid a visit 
to Edint)urgh, and was made on June 30, on the 
lecommendation of certain Edinburgh pliyfcician.s, 
M.TJ. of St Andrews L'niversity; and it hardly 
admits of donht that he was not the John Peter le 
Maitre, tdins Maire, nlias ilara, ulio got live year.s 
at Oxford assizes in March 1777 for stealing coins 
and medals. For in June 1777 his character and 
reputation as a physician and ocrrli.st stood so high 
that he was ntade hrovet-physieian to hi.s guards hy 
tlie Coirrto d’Artois, afterward.s King Charles X. — 
an office u hich he held till 1780. Meantime he con- 
tinued his .scientific work in optics and electricity, 
attractirrg the attentiorr of Franklin and Goethe, 
hut the Acadilmie de.s Sciences refused him admis- 
sion on account of his attack oit Newton. Further 
writings were his anouyntou.s Pluit eh Legislation 
Criminelk (1780), a translation of Newton’s Oj/tics 
(1787), and Memoires Acadciniqucs, ou Nouvellcs 
Dccouvcrtes snr Ici Ivniiere ( 1788 ). 

But all Paris was now infected with the fever of 
revolution, and Marat ttttng himself with charac- 
teristic ardour into the war of pamphlets, and at 
length in Septeirrber 1783 established his famous 
and infaurous paper, L’Ami clu Peuple. Through- 
out he fought ever for his own hand, with hlear- 
eyed honesty and indomitable per.'istenee, con- 
stantly croakin" of tieachory in high places, and 
denouncing with feverish srtspiciousness in turn 
Xecker, Bailly, Lafayette, the king, Dumoutiez, 
aird the Girondins. His virulence provoked the 
most vehement hatred, and covered Iris own head 
with calumnies which .survived for generations ; 
hut it made hirrr the darling of the scrrrrr of Paris, 
and placed gr-eat power in Irrs hands at sonre of the 
most momentous crise.s of the Revolution. His 
printing-press had to be cunningly concealed frortt 
Lafavette’s police, twice at least he had to flee to 
London, and once Ire was forced to hide for a time 
iir the sewers of ParLs, where he corrtracted a 
loathsome skin disease, yet was tended witlr affec- 
tionate faithfulne.ss by Sinrorrne Evrard, whom he 
had married ‘one fine day in presence of the sun.’ 
His suflerings deepened his frenzied hatred and sus- 
picion of constitrited authority, and there can be no 
dorrbt that on his head rests in great measure tire 
guilt of the infamous September rrras.sactes. He 
was elected to the Convention as one of the depu- 
ties for Paris, and was perhaps the most unpopular 
ntan within the house, where indeed his influence 
never hecairre more than conterrrptible. On the 
declaration of the republic he started his pajrer 
anew irnder the title Journal clc let Pepubliej/nc 
Frane^aise. After the kirrg s death his last energies 
were spent in a mortal struggle with the Girondins, 
who .subscribed their own downfall when their 
fomral accrrsation of Marat failed before the tribunal. 
Brrt it was the tribune’s last tiirrmph. He was 
fust of the tlisease he had contracted in the 
Mwers. and crrirld only unite sitting in his bath, 
t*?!? ^fi’ffuy reached him through the knife 
of Chariotte^Cor-Jay (q.v.), in the evening of the 
°ocly was committed to the 
I anthenn with the greatest prrblio honours, to be 


cast out but fifteen rrroirths later nirrid popular- 
execration. 

See the Hratories of the Frerroh Eevolutioii by Migrret, 
Thiers Michelet, Louis Blanc, Carlyle, Vorr Sybel, arrd 
H. Morse Stephens; A, Bougeart, Marat, VAmi elu 
Peuple (2 vols. 1864); but especially the works by F. 
Chevrcurorit, Mcerat, Iiitlex eiti Jliblwplitle (1876); 
Placards tie Marat (1877); and his exhnristivo Jean 
Paul Marat, esprit politique, eeccompeq/ni de sa vie 
scientijique, politique, ctprirk (2 vols, fS.Sl). 

niuratUL Kee Maheattas, India. 

MaratllOll, a village on the east coast of 
arrerent Attica, 22 rrriles NE. of AtherrH, long 
s,rrppo.sed to he the modern Marathona. It stood 
in a plain 6 rttile.s long and from 3 to I i miles 
broad, uitlt a backgrorrnd of mountains in the 
west, and a marsh both on tlio riortlr arrd sorrth ; 
eastward it reached the sea— ‘ Tire monirtain.s Ionic 
otr Marathon, and Llarathotr looks orr the sea.’ 
Recent investigiitiorrs by Prrrssiait ollioers identify 
the historic village with that of Brana, nearly 2.1 
miles to the south, and locate the battle in the 
jriairt between the rnorrrrtaiir Stavrokoraki ami the 
sea, neai-ly 3 miles north-east of Jlrami. The riatrte 
of Marathon is glotiouslj' ructtiorahle as the scetre 
of the great defeat of the Persiair liorde.s of Daritrs 
hy the Greeks under Miltiades (490 one of 

tire decisive battles of the world. 

Blarave'di, art old >Spanish copjier coitr iit it.se 
from 1474 to 1848, was worth alrout J.^th of a 
peittty. There were also, at an earlier por-iod, 
maravedis of gold and of silver. 

Marlieck, or MiiKniccicE, John, organist of St 
George's Chapel, M'intlsor, was condemned to the 
stake about 1544 foi' favouring the lleforinatioii, 
lint pardoned by favour of Bishop Gardiner. In 
1550 he published his famoiiH Pemke, «/' Ooliivwii 
Preeicr Kofed, (IP adaiitalioii of the ]ilalii chant of 
the earlier rituals to the Jir.sL liturgy of Edward 
VI. He wi-ote several theological and controversial 
works; and a hymn for throe voices and ]iavts of a 
mass hy him are o.xtant. lie died about 1585. 

MarblC; in its strict and proper Hensu, is a 
rock cry.-itailised in a saccliai'oidal manner, having 
the fracture of loaf-sugar, and composed of carhoii- 
ate of lime, either almost pure when the colour 
is white, or ooiiihined with oxide of iron or other 
inipnrities which give various colours to it. But 
many other kinds of stone are popularly iiicludod 
under this title. Imleed any limestone rock .suffi- 
ciently compact to admit of a polish is called marble. 
It is only in this vague sense that the indurated 
amoriihous rocks used in Britain can receive this 
name. Such are the black, red, gray, and ^’ariogatcd 
limestones of the Devonian system, which are very 
beautiful fiomthe nmnhersof exquisitely -preserved 
corals -which abound in them ; the marbles of the 
Carhoniferous series from Flintshire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire, so full of enoriniles ; the shell 
marbles from the Oolitic rocks at Kance, ,Stam- 
ford, and Yeovil ; and the dark Purheek and Pot- 
worth marbles, heantifnlly ‘figured’ with shells, 
from the Weaklen sti-ata, -which wore so inucli u.sed 
by the architects of the middle agQ,s. 

Saccharine nr statuary marble is a white fine- 
gi-ained rock, resembling loaf-sugar in colour ami 
texture, working freely in every dii-eotion, not 
liable to splinter, and taking a Hue polish. Of the 
marbles used by the ancients, the most famous 
was Parian marble, a finely granular and very 
durable stone, with a waxy appearance when 
polished. Some of the finest Grecian sculptures 
were formed of this mar-ble, among others, the 
famous Venus de Medici. The marble of Peu- 
telicus was at one time preferred by the Greeks to 
Parian, because it was M'hiter and finer grained. 
Tlie Parthenon -n-as entirely built of it, and many 
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famous statues stiU remain uliieli were execiiteil 
in this marble, liut they aie always more or less 
weathered, never retaininr; the beautiful liuLh of 
the Parian statues. The (luanies at Cairava (q.v.) 
were known to the ancients, hut they have been 
more e.xten.sively wrought for nmilein seiilptois, 
who use this marble chielly. It is a tine-gr.iined, 
pure white inaible, but is so often traversed by 
gray veins that it is ditlicult to get large blocks 
tree from the.se. Of coloured inarhles, the best 
known are the Rosso Antico, a deep blood-red, 
.sprinkled with minute white dots ; Verde Antico, 
a clouded green produced by a mixture of white 
marble and green serpentine ; Oiallo Antico, a 
deep yellow, with black or yellow rings ; ami Xero 
Antico, a deep black marble. 

A true marble L a ci'y.stalline granular aggregate 
of calcite, the granules being of remarkably uni- 
fornr size. Nob infrequently scales of mica or talc 
occur scattered through the rock, Srrch a rock is 
of nretarrrorphic origin : it is siitrply a linrcstone 
which has been rendered entirely ory-stalline front 
the effects of heat under ]rressrrre, as in the vicinity 
of large irrtntsions of igneous rock. Marble irtay 
therefore he of any geological age. ^[atty crystai- 
litte Irnrestones, which are souretinres entitled to 
the natrte of nrarhle, occur associated with gtteiss 
atrd rnica-schist, and are often rich in airclr nritreraK 
as garnet, actinolite, zoLite, mica, iSrc. 

MavWchead, a senport'town of lilas-achnsetts, 
orr a rooky promontory, IS nriles NE. of Boston. 
Its share in the fisheries is iro loirger important, 
and the manufacture of hoots arid shoes is the chief 
industry. Pop. (1885) 7518. 

ill arblU'g, rt quaint old town in the Prussian 
province of Hesso-Nassart, orr the Liihir, 59 miles 
liy rail N. of Frankfort anil 64 SIV. of Cassel. 
It is built on a terraced hill, whose snnrttrit is 
crowned by a stately castle, dating from 1065. In 
its Bittersaal ( 1277-^1312) was lield in 1529 the con- 
ference between the Wittenlierg and the Swiss 
reformers regarding the Lord’s Supper. The line 
Gothic chriroli of Elizabeth with two towers 24.8 
feet high, was built in 1235-83 b.y the Teutonic 
ICirights ov'er the spleirdtd shrine of St Elizabeth 
( q.v.), and was thoroughly restored in 1850-07. The 
rrniversity occupies new Gotlrio buildings of 1879. 
It was founded in 1527 in the Keforiired interest 
by Philip the Magnarriitroirs, Landgrave of Hesse ; | 
and among it.s earliest students were Patrick 
ilarrrilton and William TyrrJale. It has about 
80 professors arrcl teachers, 800 to 1000 students in 
philosophy, medicitre, theology, and jurisprudence, 
and a library of 120,000 volrurtes. Pop. (1875) 
9600 ; ( 1885 ) 12,668. See three works by Kolbe 
(Marburg, 1871-84). 

lUarcautoitiO, or in firll, M. R.r.i.woNDi, an 
Italian engraver, born at Bologna late iir tire 15th 
century. A goldsmith by trade, he early turned 
to engraving, and received his first great stimulus 
fronr woodcrrts of Albrecht Drrrer, which he .saw 
at Venice about 150.5. He copied on copper two 
sets of plates frotrr tire Genrrair master’s designs 
for tire ‘Life of the Virgin’ and the ‘Passiort of 
Christ’ (see DOeeb). At Rome, where he worked 
from 1610, lie was chiefly engaged in engraving 
Raphael’.? works, iifs ‘Lucretia,’ the ‘Massacre of 
the ImiDcents,’ the ‘ T)rr-ee Doctors of the Clnirch,’ 
‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘Dirlo,’ ‘Poetry,’ the ‘Jridg- 
iirent of Paris,’ &o., and subsequently tho.se of 
Raplrael’s pupil, Giiilio Romano. On account of 
the power of his drawing and the purity of his 
e.xpres.sion, he is aoooimted the best among-st the 
engravers of the great painter. The capture of 
Rome by the Constable Bourbon in 1527 drove 
Marcantoiiio hack to Bologna, where he probably 
remained until he died, some time before 1534 


came to an end. See the e-^ay by Fisber pre- 
fixed to the catalogue of hL engraved works ex- 
hibited in London in 1868, atrd Belaboide's mono- 
graph (Paris, 1SS7). 

)IIai'CilSitC» an iron oie, a variety of Pyrites 
(q.v.). 

Marceaii, Fp.axcois Sevep.in Desgraviee.s, 
Frenclt getteral, was horn at Chartrco on 1st 
Marcli 1769. On the outbreak of tire lievohition 
Ire was appointed inspector of the national gtiaril 
ill his native town, and in 1792 helped to defend 
Verdun with a body of volunteers till its suiTender. 
His hrilliant luilitaiy career was eniled in four 
year's from this time ; hut tlrey were four yearn of 
.stirring activity, .Sent in the following year to join 
the republican army in La Vendee, he was. for his 
service.s in the errgagements before Sauiirur and Le 
Mans, promoted to the rank of general of division. 
Then, proceeding to the northeast frontier, he 
commanded the right wing at Flenrri.s, and after- 
tire allies retreated occripieil Coblenz. During the 
campaign of 1796 he was given command of tire 
first division of .rnirrdan’s arm}', and .sat down to 
invest Mainz, ilannheim, and Coblenz. But 
whilst covering the retreat of the French at 
AUenkirchen he was shot, orr 19th September, 
.and died four day.? later. His body i\as buried in 
the entrencheil c.arnp at Coblenz, but was trans- 
ferred to the Pantheon in Paris in 1889. He ranks 
next after Hoche amongst the French generals of 
tire early years of the Revolution, not only for 
militai-y genius, hut also on account of the nobility 
and uprightness of his iiersonal character. See 
Lives by Doublet de Boisthibairlt ( Chartre.“, 1851 ) 
and Maze (Pari.«, ISSS). 

Marcello, Benedetto, musical composer, bnim 
in Venice on 1st Augu.st 1686, was a judge of the 
vepuhlic, .and a nreiiihev of the Corrncil of Forty, 
and afterwarihs held im]rortanb administrative 
offices at Pola and Breccia, where he died on 
24tlt July 1739. He had a passion for music, 
and is remembered a.s the composer of music for 
Giustiniani's version of the P.salms (Svols. 1724- 
27), of numerous concerto.?, canzonis, cantatas, a 
pastoral, an oratorio, and other pieces, distinguished 
for their simple yet elevated style, and as the 
fiiithor of a .satirical work, 11 Tcatro alia Modu 
(17‘20). 

Slarcellll-S, the name of two popes,_of whom 
the second deserves .sjiecial notice, as having, when 
Cardinal JIarcello Cervini, taken a very prominent 
part in the discussions of the Council of Trent, over 
which he was appointed to preside as legate of 
Julius HI. He was elected pope 10th April 1555, 
and survived his elevation hut twenty-two days. 
He lUd not follow the usual custom of laying aside 
Iris haptisinal name and assuniing a new one. 

Mai’cellns, M. CL.tuDius, a famons Pioiiiau 
general, of one of the most emiiient plebeian 
families. In his first consulship (222 E.C.) he 
defeated the Insiibi'ian Gauls, and slew with his 
own hand their king, Britomartns or Viridoiiiarus, 
whose spoils he dedicated as ipolia opima to Jupiter 
—the third and last occasion in Rnnian history. 
In the second Pimio war M.arcollus took coimnand 
after the dmaster of Cannic, and put a clieck ujrnn 
the victorious Hannibal at Nola, in Campania 
(216 B.C.). Again consul in 214 B.C., lie gave a 
fresh impulse to the war in Sicily, hut all his efforts 
to take Syracuse were rendered unavailing by the 
skill of Archimedes, and he was compelled to i-egu- 
larly blockade the citj'. Famine, pestilence, and 
ultimately treachery on the part of the Spanish 
auxiliaries of the Syracusans, opened its gates 
(212B.C.), after which the remainder of Sicily was 
soon brought under the dominion of tire Roman.?. 
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In hi-! fifth consulship, -OS is.c., he fell in n ekii- 
ini'h iiLjaiiist Hannibal. 

Market, J.txE, known as Mrs Marcet, the 
authov of a very ]iu]mlnr elementary intrniluetion 
to chemistry entitled Coin-crsidwiis on Chemistry, 
throii^di which Faraday made his first actjuaintance 
with the .suhject. She was the (laughter of a rich 
London meiehant, a Swiss hy hirth, and rvas her- 
self horn at Geneva in 1769. She married Alex- 
ander Mercet, a Genevan, who .settled in London 
as a doctor in the la.st years of the 18th century, 
ami later in life devoted himself to e.vperimental 
chemistry. Eesides the hook on cliemistry, which 
reached the 16th ed. in ISod, she wrote Co,>rcrsiitin»‘) 
on PolHirnl Economy (1817; 7th ed. 1839), ivliich 
was warmly juaised hy J. B. Say. by M‘Cu!loch, 
and by Loid Macaulay; Conversations on JVatnral 
rhUosopluj (1819; 13th ed. 1838), and similar 
hooks on Botany (9th ed. 1340), Vegetable Phy.si- 
ology, A'C., besides numerous cliarming Stories for 
reni Little Childrni, in the estimation of many her 
best work. She died in London on 28tli June 1838. 
See Harriet Jlartineau’s Biographical Shcfchcs 
(1309). 

March (Slav. Morava), tlie principal river of 
diloni' ia, rises on the boundary between that country 
and Prussian Sile.sia, and ilow.s 214 niile.s soiitli 
to the Danube, which it joins 6 miles above Prcs- 
hurg. It receives on the right tlie Thaya. In its 
lower course it fortns tlie boundary between An.stria 
and Hungary. It is navigable for .small boats from 
Gliding, 50 miles from its moutli. 

Mnrch< a market-town of Cambridgeshire, on 
the Nen, 14 mile.s E. of Pcterboiougli and 16 NIV. 
of Ely. Its church has a fine Perpendicular clere- 
storv, witli splendid roof. Pop. of parish (1851) 
6241 ; (1831) 6190. 

March, the lii-ot mouth of the Roman year, and 
the third according to our present calendar, consists 
of thirty-one days. It was considered as the lirst 
month of the year in England until the change of 
style in 1752, and the legal year was reckoned from 
the 25th March. Its last three days (old style) 
were once popularly supposed to have been harrowed 
by March from April, and are iiroverbially stormy. 

March, a musical composition, chiefly for 
military bands, with wind-instruments, intended 
to accompany the marching of troops. There are 
slow and quick inarche.s, and marches peculiar to 
difl'erent countrio.s. Mai dies are also introduced 
into oratorio.s, the best-known e.vamples being the 
‘ Dead March ’ from the or,atorio of Said, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ IVedding March.’ 

Mnrchantla. See Liverwort. 

Marcheua, a town of Ejiain, 47 mile.s by rail 
E. by B. of Seville, with a ducal (Arcos) palace, 
and .sulphnr-batbs. Pop. 13,763. 

Marches, the border districts that run contigu- 
ous on e,ach side of tlie boundary line between 
England and .Scotland, and between Eiiglaiid and 
Wales. The Lords of the Marches were the nohle-s 
to whom estates on the hordets were given, on 
condition that they defended the country ag.ainst 
the aggressions of the people on the other side. 
Under the Norman and Plantagenet kings of 
England there was almost clironic war between 
the English Lords of the Mavclies and the Welsh. 

For the Scottish-Engliah Marches, see Border.s, 

The Mortimers, Baris of ilardi, took their title 
from Marcli in Camhridgeshire.— The eorrespondiiig 
< lermau word Marl: was in like manner apidied to 
the border countries or districts of the German 
empire, conquered from neighhoiiring n.ations — ^the 
marks of Austria, of Brandenlnirg, AlLiimrk, Stcier- 
mark, iSrc. The governoi-s entnisted with the charge 
of the.se mark.s weie eiilled mark-gr.af.s or margivaves, 


conespoiiding to the English and Scottish 'Wardens 
of the Marches (see Makquls). The ancient Ger- 
man tribe of Marconiaimi were ‘ Miivclimeii.' In 
Italy The Marches include the march of Ancona 
(q.v.) and thice other provinces (see ITALY). 

Mai’clietti, Filippo, an operatic composer, 
born at Home in 1335, liecame. in 1881 president 
of a musical college in Home. His be.4t-known 
operas are lloinco c Chidietta (1865) and Huy 
Bias (1869). 

Mai-ciailisi, an agricultural town of Italy, 
situated iii a maisliy district, 12 miles by rail N. of 
Naples. Pop. 11,083. 

MavciOIl, the founder of tlie hlavcionites, a 
rigorously ascetic sect which attained a great 
iinpoitaiice between tlie years 150 ami 250 a.d. 
He was a native of Sinope in Pouliis, bccuine 
wealthy as a shipowner, and about 140 reiiaired to 
Home. There be laboured to correct tlie prei’ailing 
views of Cliiisti.aiiity, which be considcied to be 
a corrii])tion of Jewish onors n'iLli the gosiiel of 
Christ as ex]ioiin(led by Paul, its best intenircter. 
Tlie oppo.sition wliicli be encoiinteied drove him to 
found a new community about 144, ami he laboured 
earnestly piojiagating lii.s theology until Ills death 
about 165. Mareioii was hardly a Giioslic, although 
he had been inliiii.ate with Cerdo, ami Giiosiie 
.sjieculations certainly iiiihieiiced the development 
of tbo Marcimiite theology. Failing to lecogniho 
the New Testament God of love iii the Old Testa- 
ment, and profnii Hilly iiilliiencoil by the radical 
Pauline antithesis of haw ami gosiud, he con- 
structed an ethico-diialistic pliilosopliy of religion, 
and proceeded to cosmologdeal HiieculatioiiH whicli 
are not free from (’onlradictiims. Ho set aside as 
spurious all the gospels save Luke, and it, as n’ull 
as the Pauline einstlos, ho purged of Jiidaising 
interpolations. He was tlms the earliest to make 
a canonical collection of New Te.stamcnt writings. 
From about tlie beginning of tlie dlih eentuiy the 
Marcionites began to lie absorbed in the Mani- 
clia'an.s. Dlaieion’s doetrine.s can bo iliMCOvoved 
from the controversial writing.s of Fathers, .as Tor- 
tulliiin, Hippolytus, Epiiilianius, I'co. See works 
of Btuir, IMoller, Lipsius, and Ilarnack quoted 
under Gnosticism. 

Msirco Polo, iSee Polo. 

Mardi Gras. See Shrove-tidij. 

Mnrdin, a town of Asiatic Turkey, is strikingly 
situated on the .southern slope.s of the Mardin Hills, 
60 miles SE. of Diarhekir. Pop. 12, 000, of whom 
lialf are Moslem Kurds. 

Maree', Loch, a beautiful lake of Ho, ss-, shire, 
40 miles W. of Dingw.all. Lying 32 feet above 
sea-level, it is 124 miles long, 3 furlong.s to 2:| 
iuile.s broad, 360 feet deep, amt 11 sq. m. in area. 
It is overhung hy mountains, 3000 feet liigii ; semis 
olf the Ewe, 3 niile.s long, to tlie sea ; and coulains 
twenty-seven islets, one with remains of an ancient 
chapel ami a graveyard. Queen Victoria’s residenee 
at Loch Maiee in 1877 is described in her More 
Leaves (1884). 

Mareiniua (corrupted from Mnrittima, ‘situ- 
ated oil the sea’), a marsliy region of Italy, cxtoml- 
ing along the , sea-coast of Tuscany from the river 
Cecina to Orhitello, and emhraciiig an area of about 
iOOO sq. m. The Puntine hlarshes and the Cam- 
pagiia of Home are similar districts. lu Roman 
times and earlier the Maremma was a fruitful ami 
populous plain ; but the decay of agriciilLure, con- 
■sequent upon unsettled political history, fosiored 
the encroachments of malaria, wliioli now reigns 
supreme in gieat part of the.se stricken districts. 
Leopold 11. of Tuscany directed esjieoial attention 
(1824-44)10 the drainage and amelioratinu of tlie 
ISIareuiuia, and liis eltovts and P>ul)HequtiiiL nifjasuves 
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have been attenileil with coiisideiahle snece'?. 
Crops are now grown in the sniniuer nn tlie fertile 
soil of the infected area liy the inliahitants of the 
adjoining hill-country, wlio go down only to sow 
and to reap their crops. During vt inter the Mar- 
emnia is healthier and yields good pastnie. 

Marengo, a village of Northern Italy, in a 
marshj- district near the Borinida, 8 miles' SE. of 
Alessandria. Here on 14th June 1800 Naimleon, 
with 33,000 Erench, defeated 30,300 Austrian- 
under Melas. It wa- the eavaliy charge of the 
younger Kelleriuann that turned what looked like 
certain defeat into a decisive victory, though the 
Erench lost 7000 in killed and wounded, the 
Anstiiaus only 6400 (beside.s 3000 prisoners). 

Slareotis, or M.vkei.v, L.vke, the modern El 
Mariut, a salt lake or niaush in the north of 
Egypt, e.xtenda .southward from Alc.rundiha, and 
is separated from the Mediterranean, on its north- 
west side, by a narrow isthnurs of sand. In the 
15th and 16th eeutiirics it was a navigable lake; 
in 1798 it was found hy the French to he a dry 
sandy plain ; but in 1801 the English army cut the 
dikes of the canal that separated the Lake of 
Aboukir from Mareotis, to cut off the water-snpplj 
of the Erench, and Mareotis became once more a 
marsh. The like happened again in 1R03, in 1807, 
and in 1889; on the last occasion the sea ua' 
introduced directly through a cutting 13 feet wide 
and half a mile long. 

Slave’s Milk. See Koumiss. 

Mare’s Tail {Hippnris vulgaris), a tall erect 
mar.sh-j)lant, with whorls of narrow leaves and 
inconspicuous flowev.s. 

Margaret, St, Scottish queen, was horn about 
1047 in Ifiingaiy, and from 1037 was brought up at 
the court of her great-uncle, Edward the Confessor, 
with Lanfranc for lier spiritual iustruotor. In 1068, 
with her mother and sister and lier boy brother, 
Edgar the Atheliiig (q.v.), she fled from 'Northum- 
berland to Scotland. Youn", lovely, learned, and 
pious, she won the heart of tlie rude Scottish king, 
Malcolm Canmore (q.v,), u'lio ne.vt year wedded 
her at Dunfermline. ‘ Perhaps,' says Skene, ‘ there 
is no more beautiful character recorded in history 
than that of Margaret. For purity of motives, for 
an earnest de.sire to henelit the i)eople among wi)om 
her lot was ca.st, for a deep sense of religion and 
great personal piety, for the unselfish performance 
of rvhatever duty lay before her, and for entire 
self-abnegation she is unsurpassed.’ She did much 
to civilise the nnrtliern realm, and still more to 
assimilate the old Celtic church to the rest of 
Christendom on such points as the due commence- 
ment of Lent, the Easter communion, the observ- 
ance of Sunday, and marriage within the prohibited 
degrees. She built, too, a stately clmrch at Dun- 
fermline, and re-founded Iona. She bore her lius- 
haud six sons and two daugliters, and died three 
days after him, in Edinburgh Castle, on 16th 
November 1003. Innocent IV. canonised her in 
1250. Her head, which had found its way from 
Dunfermline to Douay, was lost in the French 
Revolution ; but her remaining relics are said to 
have been enshrined hy Philip II. in the Escorial. 

See the Latin Life by her confessor Turgot, Bishop of 
St Andrews ( Eng. trans. by Fr. Forbes-Leith, 18S4) ; 
Skene’s Oeltic. Scotland (vol. ii. 1877) ; and Bellesheim’s 
Eistory of the Catholic Okuroh of Scotland (Eng. trans. 
1SS7). 

Mai’garet} the ‘Semiramis of the North,’ 
queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, w.o.s 
the second daughter of IValdemar IV. of Deu- 
I mark, and wife of Hacon VIII, of Norway, and was 
bom in 1353. On the death of her father without 
male heira in 1375, tlie Danish nobles offered her 
the crown in trust for her infant son Olaf. By the 


death of H.icon in 13S0 Maigaret heciime ruler of 
Norw.ay as well a- of Denmark. When Dhif died 
in 1387 Margaret nominated her giand-nepliew, 
Eric of Pomerania, a- her successor. The Swedi-h 
king, Albert of JMccklenhnrg, Inaving so thoroughly 
alienated tlie affections of hi- .subjects that the 
nobles, declaring the throne vacant, offered in 1388 
to acknowledge Margaret as their nrler, she sent 
an army into Sweden, whicli defeated the king’s 
Liermnn troop.s, near Ealkopiiig, and took Albert 
and his son jjvisoneis. Albert remained in prison 
seven ye,ar.s, during uhicli time Margaret, in .spite 
of tlie efforts of the Hanseatic League and its allies, 
wholly subjugated Sweden, In the following re.ar 
( 1.896) Eric of Pomerania was crowned Idng of the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, aiul tliougli he was 
proclaimed king ffc facto next year, the power still 
remained in the hands of Margaret. In May 139“ 
was signed the celebrated Union of Chalmar, by 
which it was stipulated that the three kingdoiiis 
should remain for ever .at peace under one king-, 
though each should retain its own laws and cus- 
toms. Before her death at Flenshorg, on 2Sth 
October 1412, bfargnret had enlarged tlie territorie.s 
she held for her giand-nephew hy the acquisition of 
Lapland and part of Finland. She was a woman 
of m.asculine energy .and strong H-ill, and niled lier 
subjects witli a llvm band. 

Margaret of Anjou, the queen of Henry VI. 
of England, was daughter of Rene of Anjou, the 
titular king of Sicily, and of Isabella of Loiraine, 
and was born at Pont-ii-Mousson, in Lorraine, 24tli 
March 1429. She was married to Henry ’VI. of 
England in 1445 ; and her husband being a person 
whose naturally weak intellect was sonietinies 
darkened by cohqilete imbecility, she e.xercihed an 
.almost nnli'mited authority over him, and was the 
virtual sovereign of tlie realm. A secret contract 
at her marriage, by which Maine and Anjou -were 
relinquislied to the French, excited^ meat dissatis- 
faction in England, and the war with the French 
which broke out anew in 1449, in the course of 
wliich all Nonnandy wa-s lost, was laid by the 
English to the charge of the already unpopular 
queen. In 1450 oeeurred the in.surreotion of Jack 
Cade, and soon after the country was plunged in 
the horrors of tliat bloody civil war known as the 
IVais of the Roses. Margaret took an active part 
in the conte.st, braving disaster and defeat with 
the iuo.st heroic courage. At length, after a struggle 
of nearly twenty years, Margaret was finally de- 
feated at Te-whashiury, and flung into the Tower, 
where she remained four years, till Louis XI. 
redeemed lier for fifty thousand crowns. She 
then retired to France, and died at tlie chUteau 
of Diimjiierre, near Saumnr, in Anjou, 25tli August 
1482. Ml'S Hookliam's Li/c ( 1S72 ) is not altogether 
satisfactory as history. 

Margaret of Navarre, in her youth known 
as Marguerite d’Angonlcme, sister of Francis L 
of France, and daughter of Charles of Orleans, 
Comte d’Angonleme, w,as born at Angoulerae, lltli 
April 1492. She was carefully educated, and early 
showed remarkable sweetness and chanu added 
to unusual strength of mind. In 1309 she was 
married to Charles, Duke of Aleiicon, who died in 
1325; and in 1527 she was married to Henii 
d’Alhret, titular king of Navarre, to whom she 
bore Jeanne d'Albret, mother of the great French 
nionarch, Henry IV. She encouraged agiicultnre, 
the arts, and. learning, and sheltered with a cour- 
ageous generosity such advocates of freer thought 
in religion as Marot and Bonaventure de.s Periers. 
Accusations entirely unfoxmded have been brought 
by interested bigotry against her morals. She died 
21st December 1549. Her writing.s include a series 
of remarkably interesting Letters (ed. by Genin, 
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•2 vol-. 1842-43), a iiii'-cellaneous collection of 
jioenn gracefully entitled Ics Jlaiv/ficritcs dc la 
Min-ijucriU (eil. liy Frank, 4 vol-. 1873), and 
e'jiecially the famous Hepiandron des l^oiirelles 
(IdoS; ed. hy Leronx de Lincy, 3 vols. 18.55), 
ujodelleil on tlje Deiyum'j'OJi of Roccaceio, but worked 
out in nil orioimal m.anner, A comjiany of ladies 
and gentlemen returning from Cautei-ets .are 
detained by had weather, nnd beguile the time by 
telling stories, seventy -two in number, wliich arc 
seiiarated by interlude.s introducing tlie persons. 
The subjects of the stories are similar to those 
of the Bcaimci'i/ri, but the m.mners delineated .are 
more relined ; and they reflect closely the strange 
combination of religious fervour with religions free- 
thinking and I'efined voluptuousness so character- 
istic of the time. Most critic.s believe the work to 
he the joint-prniluetion of the cpieen, of Des Pirieiv, 
ami otlier men. See Lives hy Durand (Paris, 
1S4H), Mis.s Freer (London, lSo4), and Lotlieiaen 
(Berlin, 188,5). 

Margiiric Acid was formerly tbongbt to be 
a separate body, but is now known to be a mixture 
of palmitic and steaiio acids. It is obtained from 
fats. 

Margarine, or Oleo-hargamse. See the 
paragraidi on Butterine in the article Butteu. 

■Margarita, an island in the Caribbean Sea, 
belonging to Venezuela. Area, 380 fsf[. m. Dis- 
covered hy Columbus in 1498, Margarita was long 
famous for its peail-fisheries, bub m w its chief 
ex[iort is salted lish. ^ The isl.aiid foims the great 
part ( the. small Blanrpiill.a, Los Herniauos, dtc. wake 
the rest) of tlie Aut'cn EspaHa section of Guzman 
Blanco state, of wliioli the po)!. in 1886 w.as 41,89,3. 

Margary, Arotj.sTtrs Rayjiokd, traveller, 
tvas horn 26t!i May 1846, at Belguum, in the presi- 
dency of Bombay, the son of an Englisli oBicer. 
Dlueated in Englivnd at Brighton College and 
Imver'ity College, London, lie Qualified for a 
stndent^terpretership in China, and went out in 
186, During the next six yearn he .served at 
Peking, in Formosa, at Cliefoo, and at Shangliai. 

In August 1874 he ivas ordered to cross .south- west 
China to Burma to meet a British mi.'i.sion under 
Colonel Browne, the object of wliich w,i.s to open 
the overland route between Burma and Cliina. 
-Vlargary iv^s to act as inter[(reter and guide to the 

ims.sion. He succes-sfully accomplished the perilon.s i 

louinej, and set out back ag.tin with Colonel , 
Browne, but \ra.s murdered by the Chinese at a 
pl.ice called Manwyne on 21st February 1875. The 
Jounials and Letters of his journey, together with 


f ! the field of Waterloo, tjneen Victoria visited the 
t town in 1835, where too for a .short time Turner 
1 the painter ( one of whose earliest known sketclie.s 
( is a view of Margate elmrcli) was at .scliool. Pop 
, (1801) 4766; (1881) 18,226. 

Mai'giailV, a village 15 miles Iiy rail NNW. of 
' Bordeaux, near tlie left b.aiilr of llic Gironde, witli 
a number of white villas, half-hidden amid.st 
trellised vines. The chateau ( a liandsomo Italian 
villa) and its celebrated vineyards are lialf a mile 
distant. Pop. 1619. 

Margay {Fells tiarhia), a species of cat or 
tiger-cat, a native of the forests of Brazil and 
Guiana, smallei' and less lianilsome tliaii tlie ocelot, 
which in general .appearance it mneh re.seiiible.sj 
thongli its spots are .smaller. It is little laigor 
than tile dome.stic cat. It is capable of domestica- 
tion. and of being made very useful in rat-killing. 

Marghilail, capital of Fergbiwa (q.v.). 

Marginal Crctlit.S, a term apjdied to business 
operations, in which bankers lend the oredit of 
their names, as it wore, to their enstoiiiors, and 
thus _ enable them to carry out important com- 
inereial triuisnction.s wjiieh otJierwi.so eonld not bo 
so conveniently undertaken. A merebant in Knv- 
land, for instance, desires to import tea or silK 
biit bis name is not so well known on tlie Cliiiiesu 
Exchange.s that bills drawn upon him liy a mer- 
chant in China can bo sold there at a rbasimahlo 
rate of excliange. The ten or silk cannot be pur- 
clia.sed without the money being on the spot to Im v 
It with, and were the mercliant’to send out siioci'o 
for that imrpo.se^ lie would involve himself in lieaiy 
ciiarges for freigdit and insnranoo, and lose the 
interest of his money wliilo on the voyage. More- 
over, before the remittance (silver prbbiilily) eonld 
arrive, the market prices of tea and .sillc might 
have so altered that a purolmse might not he desir- 
able, and tlie money would tliiis be'plaeed wbera it 
was not wanted. But, while drafts by the mer- 
cluant m China on the merchant in England wiinlil 
not .sell, or only at a heavy saorilieo, the drafts liv 
the merchant in Cliina on a banker in England 
Will sell at the best price. The uiercluiiiL iu UiIh 
coimtiy therefore deposits with his liankor cash or 
•secimties ennal to the amount to wliidi lie .lesircs 
to ufie tlic l)anl':ev a iifinip. n.iifl vi\ni\^rT/izi rumvs 


,, r. , ...njuumev, LugeuieiMvim 

f preface, and a conchuling cliapter 

hy Sir Pmtlierlord Alcock, were publi.slied in K 

-Marejlte, .a seaport and municipal borough of 
I England, m tlm Isle of Thanet, Kent, 3 miles IV. 

, of the borth Foreland and 74 E. by S. of London 

V®!®''® favourite seaside resort 

of cockney holiday-makers, wlio, during the season, 

tlion PO"'' “to the town in then- 

thous.'inds. Posse.ssed of many natural advantages 

hiniK- >jatliing, and excellent Hrm 

sands, Maigate otfers besides all the enstomarv 
attKictions of a xvatering-pilace, with its pier (900 

of i mile in 

length), tbeatie, assembly-rooms, baths, zoolomcal 
gardens, &c. It contains also two inteiSm 
churches-one exhibiting traces of Noiiiiatf S 
Early English \TOrk, and the other with a tower of 
1.L teet, forming a conspicuous landmark^ the 
Infirmai-y, founded 1792 and 
enlarged 1882; a town-hall (1820); and im exte„ 

the“laft« S|^l"\Zmled"r'on|^^^ 


to use the banker a name, and roooiv(i.s from him 
Miirgimd Cmlils for tlie aniount, TIioho arc liill- 
iorins_ drawn upon the liankur, but noitlior dated 
nor signed, ivilli a margin containing tiie bankiu-’s 
obligation to accept the bills when iiro.seii(.o(l. Tlio 
hills are dated, drawn, and ciulmsod liy the mer- 
chant abroad before being sold, so that the (ililiga- 
tion runs from the date on wliich tho nioiicv was 
actually paid ; and the tea or silk is mo,st likely in 
the merchants warehouse Imtore the bill is iiavaifle. 
m tlie banker ciiarges tlie'' mer- 

chant a commission to remunerate liiniself for the 

lilk hl« if ‘ -'IS'™ the use of marginal 

bills has laigely fallen oil m conseiinonce of tho 
development of electrical commmiication. Mor- 

a'>'>'ange with their liiuikors 

foi a telegraphic transfer,’ hy which an immediate 
Ejected through a foreign bank. 

and1i7Fm.p;Tf'°"” Between merchants abi-oad 
and m England can only Im carried Ihroiio-h hv 

but tile tmnsactiona are iiitriuHicallv 
f," Marginal Credits arc used 
Bankeis in tlie country obt.iin the acceiitniicG of a 
London banker for bilfs to be drawr3n"t u„ods 
their ciistomers are irapurting. Banlcer.s— nmmllv 
m London— also accBiJtbilhe to a great amount for 
the exchange operadions of fortign iS A 

bBis^^dmvr^,innn“‘“ ^uys from ln« custouiora 
unis uiawn upon iiiercliauts in England fm- 

a given amount, .and sends them to bis corre- 
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'.pondent in London, 'vvlio lioldh them for liim .and 
grants a credit in his favour on the 'ecurity of 
tlieni. The Canton banker operates upon tliis 
credit by dran ing upon the London banker, and 
sells his drafts at the most favourable exclnange. 
With the money received he purchases otlier bills, 
aiul remits tliem also, to he a<;ain drawn asaiust. 
When these operations are made with caution and 
sound judgment they are benelicial to all con- 
cerned ; but when enoageil in witJiont sufficient 
knowledge or recklessly they involve most disas- 
trous consequences. 

Margrave, See Maeche.s, m.vrijuis. 

Marguerite. See M.vRG.tnET. 

Marguerite. See Chky.sajjthemuji. 

-Marlieiiieke, Philipp Conhad, Protestant 
theologian, horn at Hildesheim on 1st May 1780, 
began to teach at Gottingen in 1804, was appointed 
.a theological professor and nniver.-ity iireacher at 
Erlangen in 180,3, and suh--equently held theological 
chairs at Heidelberg (from 180") and Berlin (from 
1811). He died on Slst May 1846. After Hegel'.s 
deatli Marheineke was the chief liguie among the 
right wing of that philo.sophei’s di--ciple.«. His 
Hegelian views found expression in Gruiidle/imt 
iler Dogmatik ('id ed, 18'27)and t'orkmingcH iibci- 
dio Christlichc Moral, DoginaliJc, tke. (4 vols. 
1847-49). He also wrote Gcurhkhfr, dor dcutschcii 
Ecformation (4 voE. 2d ed. bs31-.44), hcditutioncs 
Si/inboliae (3d ed. 1830), isi/.dcni dcs Krdliolizisiiiuti 
in seiner sgmbolisehen EiUirklxlnng (3 vols. 
1810-13), and other works. 

Maria Christina, queen of Spain, horn at 
Naples, 27th April 1806, was a daugliter of Fiancis 
Liking of the Two Sicilies. In 1820 she became 
the fourth wife of Ferdinand VII. of Spain, and 
in October of that year gave liirth to a, tiaughter, 
Isabella 11. Ferdinand tiled 29tli September 1833, 
and by his testament Ins widow was appointed 
guardian of her children — the young Queen Isabella 
and the Infanta Maria Louisa, Duchess de Mont- 
pensier — and also regent. A civil war broke out 
( see Carlists ) ; but the queen-mother seemed 
indift’erent to everything except the company of 
Don Fernando Muiioz, xvhom slie made her cfiaihber- 
lain, and with whom she was united, in December 
1833, in a morganatic marriage. She had ten 
children by him. A conspiracy, which broke out 
on the night of the 13tli August I83G, led the 
queen-mother to concede a constitution to Spain. 
In 1840 a popular commotion ensued, and she gave 
to the new priJiie-miiiLster, Espartero, a remincia- 
tion f)f the regency, and retired to France, wlience 
she returned in 1843. Her participation in the 
schemes of Louis-Philippe as to the marriage of Jier 
daughters in 1846, and the continual exercise of 
lier influence in a manner unfavour, able to consti- 
tutional liberty, made her liateful to the patriotic 
party in Spain, At length, in ,Inly 1854, a revolu- 
tion expelled her from the country, and she again 
took refuge in France, but returned to Spain in 
1864, only to retire .again in 1868. Slie died at Le 
Havre, August 1878. See Carli.st,s, and Sr.viN. 

Maria Louisa, the second wife of Napoleon 
I., horn 12th December 1791, was the daughter of 
the Emperor Francis I. of Austria. She xvas 
married to Napioleon after the divorce of Josephine, 
2d April 1810. On 20th March foiloxring she bore 
a sou, who xvas called lUng of Rome. At the be- 
ginning of the eampaigm of 1813 Napoleon appointed 
her regent in lus absence, but under many 
limitations. On the abdication of Napoleon, not 
being permitted to folloxv him into exile, she went 
with her son to Schonhmnn, xvhere she remained 
till 1816, xvhen .she received the duchies of Panna, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla. In 1822 she contracted 


a morg,anatic marriage with Count von Neipjieig. 
■She ilied at Vienna, 17th December 1847. 

See Lives by Helfert |1S7.S) and luibert de Saint- 
Aiiiaiid (Eng. tran“. 1SS6), her Correspoitdance (1SS7), 
and the Mu/ioires of 3Jiue. Dur.ind, her maid of honour 
(1885). 

Mai’itllUt, Ju.ix, a Spanish historian, was horn 
at Talavera in 1536, entered at eighteen the tlien 
lining order of the Je.suits, and afterxvards t,aught 
in the Jesuit colleges at Rome (where Bellarmine 
was one of his scholars), in Sicily, and finally in 
Paris. After seven years of labour in Paris he was 
driven by ill-health to Toledo, and there he lived 
in unbroken literary labours till his death, at an 
e.xtrenic old age, in 1024. His Histories de Eebns 
Hispanka first appeared in 20 hooks in 1592, and 
was .supplemented by 10 additional hooks, carrying 
the nariative down to the accession of Charles V., 
in 1605. Its admirable Latinity and undoubted 
historical merits give it an abiding value. Msiriana 
him.self published a Spanish tran--lation (1601-9), 
xvliicii still remains one of the cla.xsics of the lan- 
guage. His Traetatus VII. Thtologki ct Hkturiri 
(1609) roused the suspicion of the Inquisition. 
But the must celelaated of the works of Marian.a 
is his well-known treatise De Ilcge ct Eegis Instil a- 
liunc {1599], which raises the question whether ic 
he lawful to overtlirow a txrant, .and answers it 
in the affirmative, even where the tyrant is not a 
u.surper but a lawful king. Tins tyrannicide doc- 
trine drexv much odinm upon the entire order of 
Jesuits, especially after the murder of Henry IV. 
of France by Ravaillac in 1610 ; hut it is only just 
to observe that, xvhilc, upon the one hand, precisely 
the same doctrines were taught in ,aImost the same 
words by several of the Protestant contemporaries 
of Mariana, on the other, Jfariana's book itself xvaa 
formally condemned by the general Acquaviva, and 
the doctrine forbidden to be'taught by members of 
the order. 

Mariana I.8lan(ls. See l.idroxe.?. 

Marianna, an ejuscopal city of Brazil, 3 miles 
E. of Onro Preto. The neiglihouring gohl-mine.s 
are exh.ansted. Pop. 5000. 

Marianus Scotus, an early Irish or Scottisli 
clironicler, wlio, ijuitting his country in 1052. 
took the monastic vows as a Benedictine at 
Cologne in 105S, and then settled in the monas- 
teiy at Fulda. Ten years hater lie removed to 
Mainz, where, and also at Ratisbon, he taught 
mathematics and tlieoiogy. He died at Mainz in 
1086, leaving a Clironicon Universale, xvliich began 
at the creation and c<ame down to the year 1083. 
It xvas published ,at Basel in 1559 and at Frankfort 
in 1613. 

Maria Theresa, empre.s.s, the dcaughter of 
the Emperor Charles YI., xvas horn at Vienna, 
1.3th May 1717. By the Pragmatic Sanction ((^.v. ), 
for the fulfilment of which the principal Euro- 
pean powers became sureties, her father appointed 
her heir to his hereditary thrones. In 1736 she 
married Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Grand- 
duke of Tuscany, to whom she gave an equal 
share in the government when, on tlie deatli of liev 
father, 21st October 1740, she became queen of 
Hungaiy and of Bohemia, and Ai-chduclies.s of 
Austria. At her accession the monarchy was 
exhaitsted, the finances embarrassed, the people 
discontented, and the army weak ; xvliilst Pnissia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Sardinia, abetted by France, 
put forward claims to the xvhole or to portions of 
her dominions. Frederick II. of Prussia clahned 
Silesia, and poured his armies into it; Spain laid 
hands on the Austrian dominions in Italy; and 
the Bavarians, assisted by the French, invaded 
Bohemia, and, passing on into tlie archduchy of 
Austria, threatened Vienna, the Elector of Bavaria 
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liein- ciowiie.1 kin^' of Bohemia and emperor a- 
f'haile^ Vn. (17T2). The voung tpieen -nas aaieil 
hv the chi\ alums fidelity of the Hunp.iriaiis, to 
iiho'e loyalty she appealed, 11 ith her infant son m 
hei aims', in' a stiiriug siieech at the diet held in 
Pu-'hni!', and 'he Mas snppoited by the assistance 
of Biitam. hut most of all hy her oivn lesolnte 
.'Iiiiit. The niu of the Aiistiian succession, 
alter lasting moie than seven yeais, rvas termin- 
ated hy the peace of Aiv-la-t'hapelle in 1748. 
The eiuiuess-qneen lost Silesia aiid Blat/ to 
Prussia, the duchies of Piiinia, _ Piacen/a, and 
Giiastalla to S|iain, and .some Milanese distiicts 
to hardmia. On the other hand, her titles veie 
fully recognised, as m ell as that of her hnsliand. 
Mho had been nominated einperoi (174.7), Chailes 
ofBaiaiia having in the meantime died. During 
the years of peace that ensued Maiia Theresa 
in.stitiited impoitant linancial lefornis, did hei 
utmost to foster .agricultuie, inanufactuies, and 
commeice, and iminoved and nearly doubled the 
national reiemies, ivlulst the Imideiis weie dimin- 
ished. At the -same time she chaiged Maishal 
D.iun to leorganise and redisciidine her iirniies. 
In Kannit/ {(]. V.) she hail a niinistei possessed of 
Mi'dom and energy, and in his hands 5he_ left for 
the most pait the management of the foieign rela- 
tions of the euipiie. But the loss of Silesia, espe- 
cially the conduct of Frederick the Great, ivhich 
had biought upon her that lo'S, lankled deejdy in 
her mind ; amt. Fiance having been gaineil as an 
ally thiough the addiess of Kaunitz, she leneived 
the contest with the Prussian king. But the issue 
of the .Seven Years’ War (q.v.) was to couliim 
Frederick in the possession of Silesia. On the 
conclusion of hostilities the empress renewed her 
efforts to promote the national prosperity, amelior- 
ating the condition of the peasantry, mitigating 
the penal code, founding sehools, oiganismg great 
charitable societies, in slioit promoting the welfare 
of her subjects liy all the wise arts of peaceful 
piogres.s. Her son Jo-epli, elected king of the 
Roiuaiia in 1764, she associated, after the death of 
her husband (1766), with hei self in the goveinnient 
of her hereditary states, but in reality committed 
to him the charge only of military affalis. She 
joined viith Russia and Prussia in the first parti- 
tion of Poland (177’2), whereby Galicia and Lodo- 
iiieria ueie added to her dominions. Slie aKo 
obtained from tlie Porte Bukoivina (1777). On 
the death of the childless Elector of Bavaiia 
Austria successfully asserted her claim to the 
‘quarter of the Inn’ and one or two other dis 
tiicts. Maria Theresa died 29th Novemher 1780. 
Personally a M'oiiian of lu.ijestic and winning 
ajipearance, she ivas animated by truly legal sen- 
timents and an undaunted spirit; and liy this raie 
union of feminine tact ivith masculine energy and 
restless activity, she not only won the affection 
and even enthusiastic admiration of her subjects, 
but she raised Austria from a most wietehed con- 
dition to a position of assured poiver. Her reign 
marks the transition of Austria fiom a medieviil 
to a modem state ; and hy her efforts the beginning 
■was successfully made of fusing into one sovereignty 
the heterogeneous lands ruled over by the House of 
Hapshurg. Although a zealous Roman Catholic, 
Maria Tliere.sa maintained the rights of her own 
Clown against the court of Rome, and endeavoured 
to_ collect some of the woi~t ahuses in the church. 
(If her ten surviving childien, the eldest .son, Joseph 
II., succeeded her; Leopold, Graiid-duke of Tus- 
cany, followed his brother on the imperial throne as 
Leopold II. ; Ferdinand became Duke of Modena; 
and Marie Antoinette was married to Louis XYI. 
of France. See History by Arnetli (10 vols. ]S6,S- 
79, an Austrian veision), other works hv the same 
writer, by Duller. Raiiishorn. and A. 'Wolf, the 


.series begun hyDiiode Broglie in 1882 (Eng. trans. 
188.S), and the'M’oiks quoted niuler FltEDElilCK II. 

Mariiizcll, tlm most famous pl.aoe of pilgrim- 
age ill Austria, is situated in the extreme north of 
.Styiia, 26 miles N. of Binck and 00 SW. of 
Yicnmi. It is visited by th(msand.s of pilgrims 
anmially, liesides numerous visitors iitti acted hy 
its loiiiantic sceneiy. Tlie image of the Viigin 
(hiought here in 1167), the object of the pilgiim- 
ages, is enshrined in a magnll'icent clinrcli, buiil in 
1614 on the site of aii older one. Pop. 1 06,7. Four 
miles fium the village aie iuipoitant ironworks. 
iiitiilc hy FruliMirth (1882). 

Marie Am'elic, queen of Louis-Philippe (q.v.). 

Marie Antoinette, Josephe Jeanne, the 
most ill-fated among the queens of France, -was 
lioin oil the d.ay of the groat earthipiake at Lisbon, 
2d November ‘l755, the fouith daughter of Maria 
Theresa and the Emperor Iri'anois 1. h’rom her 
cradle she was destined hy her amliitious mother 
to he cpieen of France, and to that end m as edu- 
cated, although hut indifferently, hy the Ahhii do 
Yeinioiid. The marriage was negotiated by the 
line de Choisenl early in 1770, and took i)hu:e on 
May 16, hut was darkened a fortnight later hy an 
ill-omened panic during the great fete of lireworks 
given in its honour hy the city of I’aris, in wliich 
some liuiidreds of people perished. Thu licautiful 
young daiipliiness soon found her jiosilion full of 
difficulties, and the stiff ami stately etiiiiiettu of 
tlie old French conit wearied hei to dealh. A 
mere child in years, mairied to a dull, dueoroiis, 
and heavy hustniid, who was, moreover, for some 
yeais imliffeient to her person, she found lelicf in 
a caprieious recklessness of conduct and a dis- 
regard for conventions, and so from the oomnienoo- 
inent laid heiself open to .serious scandals for 
Mhich tliBie never was any real giouiid hut her 
own indiscretion. Her night drives to Paris, her 
appearance at masked halls, her extiaviignnce and 
undisguised love for the card-tahlo, and’ her open 
favour to handsome and piolligate young ineii, 
weie misread into sliainele.ss immoralilies, and slie 
had lost her lepntation long before she awoke to 
.a .sense of lier resjnmsihilitios. In May 1774 the 
death of Louis XV. made her actual (lueen of 
Fi.ance, and she soon deepened the distrust and 
dislike of her .subjects hy her imdisgui.sed devotion 
to the inteiests of Austria, as well as her thought- 
less oppo.sition to all the measmus devised hy 
Turgot and Necker for i elieviiig the Jinancial dis- 
tress of the country. The miseries of Fiamm ho- 
canie in the pojnilar imagination iden tilled with 
the Bxtrav.agant pleasuies of the ipu'cu, and in the 
iniscriililo affair of the Diamoml Neeklaec lu'r 
guilt was at once taken for granU'd, not only hy 
Paris but the whole country, and ‘ thu Austrian’ be- 
came the object of the fieiizied hatied of a starving 
peojde. The act of accusation against Calouiu! was 
in the eyes of the mob that of the couit ami of the 
queen. Showers of v indent pamphlets rained from 
all sides, and ‘ Madame Ddlicit ' and ‘ Madame Veto ’ 
were some of the names in which a maddened 
people shrieked their hatred against their sovereign. 

Meantime the joyous frivsdity of tlm girl had 
changed into the coinage and ' obstinacy of llio 
woman who made herself a centre of ojqio.sition 
to all new ideas, and prompted the poor vaeil- 
Intiiig king into a ratrogi’ade policy to his own 
undoing.^ ,She was capable of strengtli rising to 
the heroic— as Miraheau once said, the only man 
the king liad about him was his wife. And .she 
possessed the power of inspiring enllmsiasm in all 
noble souls with whom she came into contact, a.s is 
evidenced hy the personal inffneiice slio exercised 
over Fei.sen, Miiaheau, ami Bariiave. Amid the 
horrors of the march of women to Versailles (Goto- 
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lier 5-6, 1769) hUe alone luaintaiiied her coaiane, 
and slie eliowecl lievielf on the I>alcony tu the laninj; 
moll with a serene lieioi^m that for a inoiiient over- 
awed the fiercest into respect. That ^aioe da\ the 
loyal family and tlie Assembly left l'ei'.tille> for 
I’aiis amid the plaudits of all the lascahloiii ut both 
sexe» within the city. Dut Marie Antoinette 
lacked consistency even in the ]iart she essayed 
to iilay, and to the last she failed to undeistand 
the natnie of the tionbloua times into -which she 
had been flung. Slie bad an instinctive abboiience 
of the liberal nobles like Lafayette and Miralieaii, 
and, if she piofessed to consult them, she aKo con- 
sulted w'itli otlier men, and refused to trii't them 
.'dtogetlior. Again the iiideeision of Louis and hi.s 
diead of civil war liamppied her plans, and the 
intiigues of the emigres did her cause mote barm 
than .all her domestic enemies together. 

The queen was at length pi evaded on by Count 
du Meroy-Argenteau, at the instigation of Count 
de la Maick, to make teinis with Mii.abeaii, and 
she gave the gre.at tiituine .an interview at S.iint- 
Cloud, July ;1, 1790. But she was too self-willed 
and independent frankly to follow Ids adviee, 
for she abhoried his dieam of a constitutional 
monaichy b.ised on the fiee consent of an eii- 
franobised jieople. His death in Apiil 1791 le- 
moved the last hope of s.iving the nioiiaichv , and 
less than tluee months later nocuned the fatal 
flight to Bouillc at the fioiitiei, intercepted at 
Vateunes, against w hieh Mirahoau had ever jdeaded 
as a fatal step. The storming of the Tuileiies and 
slaughter of the lirave .Swiss guards (10th .August 
1792), the tiausferenoe to the Temple, the tiial and 
execution of the king (21st January 1799), quickly 
followed, and ere long her son was tom from her 
arms, and she herself sent to the Conciei eerie 
like a oomiuon euminal(2d August 1793). Alter 
eight weeks more of sickening iiisult and brutality, 
the ATidow’ Capet’ was lieoself aiiaimied iu hei 
ragged dress and grav hair befoie the Hevolii- 
tiouary Tiihunal. Under tiie tortuie of her 
tiial she boie heiself with the calm dignity and 
resignation of the niaityr : one truthful touch 
stands out with infinite pathos across the century 
between — ‘she was sometimes obseived moving 
her tingeis, as when one jdays on the piano.’ 
Her ausvveis -vveie slioit -witli the simplicity of 
tiiith : ‘A’rm persist, then, in denial?’ — ".My plan | 
is not denial : it is the tiutli I have said, ami I j 
peisist in that.' One chaige unspe.ik.able in its | 
infam.y -was tendered by Hebert, whicli he had got 
her w'retclied sou aged eight years to sign. ‘A 
mother can make no answei to such r[uestions ; I 
appeal to every mother heie present,’ was her only 
reply. A deep umrmin ran thiougk the comt — 
‘Miserable fool,’ said llobespievre, ‘he will make 
our enemies objects of compassion.’ After two 
days and nights of questioning came the inevitable 
•sentence, and on the same day, October 10, 1793, 
slie left tlie world and all its madness iieliinJ liei, 
under tlie axe of the guillotine. It was just three- 
aiul-twenty yeans since she lind left Vienna amid 
iiniv'ei.sal grief, in all the brightness nf heaiity and 
hope. 

8ee the Histoi-ieg of the French llevolutiou by Thiers, 
Jfigiiet, Michelet, Louis Blanc, Carlyle, Von .Sybel, and 
H. Morse Stephens passmi : also Madame (Jainpjin’s 
ilL'iiioi'rcs aur la Vw pruve de Marie Aiilauietle (lii'iS) ; 
De Le.soare’s Za miie Marie Aiiiouiette (1S03) ; 
D’Hunolstein’s Corresrioadance inedlte de Mane Aa- 
toinctle (1864); and Feuillet des Conches’ Loms AT/., 
7I/aru' Aiitoinettef et Madame ^iUzaheth^ Lettres et Docu- 
ments iaCdites (1865). These, -while valuable, all coiiLain 
ju.aiiy unautlientic letters : the most reliable woik is that 
by Ariietli and Geffrey, Marie Antoinette ; Cavrespond- 
aiice secrete entre Marie-T/ierisc et Ic Comte de Mecni- 
Aiycnteau (3 vols. 1S74). Good books are also the 
elaborate studies by M. P. do Nolhac (1890) and M. de 


la Rochettrio (2 voL, IhlK)); and for the affair of tbe 
Diamond Xecklaoe, G. C. D'Est Aube’s Mant Aiitonatte 
it h Prvies du Collier (1.S89). For an account of her 
portraits, about 500 in number, see Lord Ronald Gower'- 
Icunrunnphie de Marie A/itoiiatte (Fans, IfiSS) ; and for 
the closing scenes in her hfe, Cainpardon’s Tribunal Rii o- 
hiiionaaire (vol. i.) and ^[arlc Antoinette a la Coiiricr- 
jjiiic ( 1863 ), Lord Ronald Gower's Dist Daps of Marie 
Antoinette (ISSo), and L. de baint- Amand, Lcs dernicrs 
Ann-ts de Marie Antoindte ( 1889 ). 

Marie <Ic France, .a pnetc-s uf whom hut 
little is known with an\ degiee of ceitanity, save 
that she lived in England ruulei Heniy III., and 
tianslated into French fiom nn English version of 
a Latin translation of the Gieek the Ysojid, a 
collection of 103 mmalised fables, in octosy Ikabic 
couplet', ‘fin tbe lore of Count 'Williiim' (.supposed 
to be William Longs vvoul of Salisbui y ). Tlie-e 
fables aie natural and happy, as well as giaccful 
iu V eisi/ic.ation, and give their authoress a place in 
that line of descent whicli ended with La Fontaine. 
But her greatest woik was the tvvclv e (or foiiitecn) 
Letia, delightful and geiminely poetic nari.ative 
])oem', mostly .aiiiatoiyin cliaiaoter, in octosyllabic 
leisc, the longest ncaily twelve bundled lines, the 
shortest just over a liimdied. The woid iro is of 
Bietoii (iiigin, and most piobably i eferred originally 
to the sl\le of mvisic with which the liaviiev tvccom- 
panied libs veise. Tbe titles of JIaric's Icils are 
GitiffCiiiiii', BqaHan, Lc Fruisne, Bisducret, Liin- 
rul, Lis Dolts Anicuiz, Yoitn , Laustir, flilini, 
Chciitiixl, Chiimtod, Ehdw ; and to these most 
adil GntuUnl and L'Eynne Of the bos the lic~t 
edition is that of Karl AVaiiike ( Halle, ^ 1885), 
foimiiig vol. iii. of Siichier'.s Eihliuthcea Kurimtn- 
nicii, eniiched with invaluable coiiipaiative iiote.s 
by Keinliold Koldei. They vveie paraplnased lather 
tfian tiaiisl.ated hy tlie late Mi O’Shaughnessy as 
Lays of Frame (1872). A thiid work sometimes 
aseiibed to Marie is a poem of 2300 verses on 
the miigntory of St Patrick. The best edition of 
tlie )a\s and fables together is tliat of Koquefovt 

(2 vols. 18‘20). 

Marie de’ Mcdiri, wife of Hemy IV. of 
France, was the daiigliter of Fiaricis I., Grand- 
duke of Tnscanv, and w,as bom at Floience, 2Gtli 
April 1.573. Klie was married to Hemy, lOtli 
Decembei 1(100, and in tbe following Seiitember 
gave biitli to a son, aftenvaids Louis XIII. The 
union, however, did not piove Imppy. Maiie wuis 
an ohstiiiate and pussiuiiatc woman, and hei 
(plan els with the king soon became the talk of 
Palis. Elie was wholly under the iulUience of bei 
favourites, Leoiioie Galigai and her husband Con- 
cini, ami was by them encuuiaoed in her dislike 
to lici husband. The murder ut Hemy (May 14, 
ItilO) di(I not greatly grieve her, altliougii it is not 
true that she was privy to the plot. For the next 
seven -\eais she governed as ie''ent. but jiroved tea 
woitliless a ruler as she had been a wife. After 
the murder of Coucini (24th April 1617), whom she 
had cieated Marquis d’Ancre, a domestic revolution 
took place, and the young Louis XIII. a.ssunied 
royal powei. The queen wa.s confined to her own 
house, and her son refused tu see her. Her par- 
tisans tiied to tiling about a civil war, but their 
attemiits proved futile; and by the advice of 
Iliclielieu, then Bishop of Lucon, she made her 
sulnuissiou to her sou in 1619, and took her place 
at court. Jlaiie hoped to win over Iliclielieu to 
lier party, hut .she soon found out that he had no 
iiiind to he i-uled liy her, -vviiereiipon she tried to 
umiermine his influence with the king. Her in- 
trigues for this purpose failed ; .she was imprisoned 
in Compiiegne, whence she escaped and fled to 
Bnissels in 1631, Her last years were spent in 
utter destitution, and she is said to have died in 
a hayloft at Cologne, 3d July 1042. She loved the 
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lin6 jin<l Pfl.vib owes to liev tlie Luxemboutg. 
See the Life by Mi-s Panloe (2<1 etl. 3 vols. 1852). 

Marie Galailte, a Fi-ench island in the AVest 
Inilies, (li'Covered by Columbus in 1493, lie.s 17 
miles SE. of Guadeloupe. Area, 58 .sq. m. It is 
eo\ ereil for the most part with wood, and surrounded 
bv coral reefs, Suuar, coffee, cocoa, and cotton are 
exported. Pop. 15,00f). Chief town, Grandbourg, 
or Alarigot, on tlie south-west coast. 

Marieilbad, one of the most frequented of the 
lioiiemian spas, 47 miles by r.ail NW. of PiEen, at 
an elevation of 2057 feet .above .se.a- level. The 
spiings have long been used by the iien[>le of the 
viciiiitv, but it is only since 1807-8 that it has 
become a place of resoit for persons from distant 
jiarts of tlie world. Tlie springs are numerous, 
vaiying in temiierature from 48“ to 54° F. They 
are saline, cont.aiuing sulphate of soda and varioirs 
alkaline ingredients, but differing considerably in 
their composition and qualities. They are used 
botli internally and in the form of baths. Great 
quantities of the waters of some of the spring.s are 
exported to di.staut places. iMarieiibad. is sur- 
rounded by wooded heights, has a population of 
2001), and 'is visited every season by upwards of 
14,000 patients. See Fraser line’s Austrian Health 
Hcsorts (1888). 

Marienbcrg, a mining town of Saxony, 38 
miles S\V, of Dresden. Pop. 6139. 

Slarienliurg:, an old town of Prussia, on the 
Nogat, 30 miles by rail SSE. of Danzig. It was 
long the seat of the Grand Afasters of the Tentonie 
Order (q.v,), who removed from Venice hither in 
1309. The fortre.ss of the Kniglits, however, was 
founded here about 1274. Marienhurg remained in 
their hands till 1457, when it was taken by the 
Poles, and by them it was held till 1772. The 
castle, in which seventeen Grand Masters resided, 
a noble edifice in a .style of Gothic peculiar to the 
vicinitv of the Baltic, was thoroughly restored in 
1817-42. Pop. (1875) 853S; ( 1885) ‘10,136. See 
tvorks by ATitt ( 1854) and Bergau ( 1871 ). 

Mariemverder, a town of AA'est Prussia, is 
picturesquely situated 3 miles E. of the Vistula 
and 55 by rail S. of Danzig. It was founded in 
1233 by the Teutonic Knights, and has an old 
ca.-,tle and a domkirche (1384). Pop, 8079. 

Mili'ietta, capital of AA'ashington county, Ohio, 
on the Ohio River, 105 miles fiE. of Columbus. 
Founded in 1788, it is the oldest town in the state, 
is the seat of Jlarietta College (1835), and has 
varied manufactures and a trade in the peti’oleuiu 
found near by. Remarkable traee.s of the earth- 
builders are visible here. Pop. (1890) 8308. 

Mariette Pa.8ha, Francois Augtote Ferdi- 
N.4.XD, Egj’ptiun explorer, was born at Boulogne, 
11th February 1821, ruid was educated at the 
municipal college of the town. He became French 
master at a school at Stratford-on-Avon in 1839, 
and in 1840 a i)attenr-de.signer at Coventry-. But 
he soon returned to Boulogne, anil after taking his 
degree at Douay ( 1841 ) was appointed profe.s.sor at 
lii-, native college. His connection with Nestor 
I'Hute, the companion of Champollion, directed 
Alariette’s attention to the hieroglyphic monu- 
menta;_in 1849 he entered the Egyptian depart- 
ment of the Louvre, and in 1850 was despatched 
to Egypt in search of Coptic JISS. AVhilst there 
he made his famous discovery of the Serapeum, the 
long-buried cemetery of the Apis bulls, and brought 
to light a host of irnjrortant monuments and inscrip- 
tioias in Memphis, Sakkara, Gizeh, and the neigli- 
liourhood. In 1S5S he wa.s appointed Keeper of 
Alonuments to the Egyptian government, and 
thenceforward his life was devoted to archicological 
exploration in the Nile valley. AVith indefatigable 


industry he dug out the Sphinx and the temples of 
Dendera and Edfu, revealed the marvellous sculp- 
tures of Meydum and Gizeh, and the couits and 
inscriptions of Medirret Hahn, Deyr-el-Bahri, 
Karnak, and Abydos, and bevan the excar'ation 
of Taiiis, .since pur.sued by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. Nor was he less active with pen and 
pencil. In 1850-57 apireared his Ucrapeum et 
Memphis (also ed. Masperq, 1882J ; four editiorrs 
of his Ajiereii do I’Histoiro d’Er/ppit enme out 
between 1864 and 1874, and six of the Cataloc/nc 
dll Miisi’C de lioulak (which he founded in 1863, 
and wiiich is full of the results of his labour,s) from 
1864 to 1876; he pirblished sumptuous desei-iptions 
in many voluiiie.s, with folio plates of the chief 
temples — DendCnih (1870-75), Abydos (1889-80), 
/Tnrwni- (1875), Ddr-cI-Biihari (1877), Monmncids 
D/uera ( 1872, if.); while his Iliiievaire da la Ilauia 
Hgijpt ha.s beerr translated by his brother (il/onn- 
mciits of Upper Eijyjit, 1877), arrd his Mustuhas 
edited by Maspeio (1882). Besides the Boulak 
(now Gizelr) Mii.semn, which owe.s its existence to 
its llr.st director, Mariette founded the French 
Echoolof Egyptidogy and the Egyptian Institute. 
He was raised to the rank of a ])ashia itr 1879 ; 
he died at Cairo, 19th January 1881, and was 
buried in the garden of his nruserrra, 

,'see E. Deseille, Auy. Mariette (1882) ; II, A. AAbillou, 
HoticCy Inst, lie Franco (1883) ; A. 13. Edwards, Acildciiti/ 
(January 3881). 

Mai'ignano. Bee AIelegnano. 

Marigold, a narrre giverr to certain plarrts of 
the natural order' Corrrirnsita’, chiefly of the gorroi'ii 
Calendula and Tagetes. Pot Marigold (Calondida 
officinalis) is arr annual, a native of France and 
the more sonthern parts of Europe, wif It an erect 
stem, 1 to 2 feet high, the lower leaves ohovate on 
long stalk.s, and large, deep yelll)^v Jlowcis. It 
has long been vei'y eoimnon in British gardens ; 
thei’e aie vai'ieties with double llower.s. 'lire whole 
plant has a sliglit aronratic odour .and a bitter 
taste. It was for'inerly in gi'cat repute as a car- 
minative, and wa.s regarded also as an aireriunt and 
sudorofic. The florets wei'e the part used, and 
they were dried in autumn to bo lU'e.servcd for use. 
They are often employed to adultei'ate saH'roir, 
and sometimes for colouring cheese. They were 
formerly a frequent ingredient in roujih, and are 
still so used in some parts of England. T'he genus 
Tagetes consists of annual and perennial lierliacmms 
plants, natives of the warmer parts of America, 
altlioiigli 'T. crecta, one of tliose most frequently 
cultivated in Britain, bear.s the name of jVfrican 
Marigold; and T. patidii, anotlier annual well 
known in British llower-ljorders, i.s called h’rench 
Marigold. Both species are Mexican. They have 
been long in cultivation, are much adiiiiroil, and 
require the assistance of a hotbed in .spring in the 
colder parts of Biitain. Corn Marigolcl i.s a Chrys- 
antliemmn (q.v.). Alarsh Maiigold (q.v. ) has no 
botanical affinity witli the true marigolds. 

Marine Engine. Bee Steam-engine. 

Marines, or the Royal Marine Forces, are that 
body of the military forces of the crown whicli is 
under the control of the Admiralty, for service in 
the navy. They were llist raised in 1664, the orig- 
inal aim, since modified, being l,o form a nursery 
whence to obtain seamen to man the fleet. Tlie 
commerce of England was then too limited to pro- 
cure from out of the merchant fleet .sufliciont sea- 
men for the public service ; and, as tho.so olitainod 
by the system of impress were not easily amenable 
to discipline, the presence of some marines as dis- 
ciplined troops had to lie relied on to chock or sup- 
press the frequent tendency to mutiny. The force 
is now composed of two branches, witli separate 
lists for the promotion of oflicere, styled resjioo- 
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tii’ely the Eojal jMariiie Artillery and the Royal 
INIari'ne Light Infantry. Tlie artillery conA»t4 of 
one division quartered at Eastney, near Ports- 
mouth i tile uniform, blue ivith red famiiga, i- almost 
identical with that of the land artillery. The in- 
fantry consists of three divisions, r|uai'tered at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham ; their uni- 
form, scarlet with blue facing.s, is much the same 
as that of the line regiments. The officers rank 
according to senioi-ity with officers of like rank iu 
the army, and are promoted by seniority up to the 
rank of major, beyond which promotion is governed 
by .selection. Tlie .strength of tire marine forces is 
now about 14,000. When serving on hoard ship 
tiiey are employed as sentries, and keep regular 
watch like the blue-jackets when not on guard, 
assi.sting in all the duties of the .ship, except going 
aloft ; in action both the men of the marine 
artillery and of the light infantry are now stationed 
at the guns conjointly with the hlno-jaekets, those 
not eniploj'ed at tlie gun.s being used as a rifle 
party on deck ; they always form jiart of all naval 
brigades landed for service on shore. With a view 
to their efficient training in gunnery, batteries with 
lieavy grins mounted a-s on hoard ship liave been 
constructed at all the marine hai'racks, where the 
men are regularly drilled by qnalitieil officers and 
instructoi'.s. All tire inaiine artillery officers have 
to irndergo a special course of tr.rining, and .since 
1SS7 probationary lieutenants for tire light infantry 
liave to pass through a coui-.'a at Greenwich .similar 
to tho.se for the marine artillery, and after joitiiug 
lieadquartei's undergo a coiir.se of iiistnictioii in 
gunnery. Conihiiiiiig the Iiandiiiess of tire sailor 
with tire training of the soldier, tire matiues 
are justly regarded as a most valualrle body of 
men. Their officei-a can he called upon to sit on 
garrison oourt.s-mavtial and to perform general 
garrison duties, such as tteld-oHioer of the day, 
Lkc. ; hilt they mount no gaiTiaoii guards, and, 
although tliey'mayhe called upon by the general 
in command to take part in flelcl-days and reviews, 
yet, being entirely under the Atliniralty, tliey 
dceuiiy a position quite distinct from the regular 
ti'oops ill gavrison with them. Marines, like blue- 
jackets, have the privilege, which the army does 
not enjoy, of 'weaving tlieir Ireavds, in trarracks as 
well as when afloat ; and, like the blue- jackets, 
hut again unlike the army, they remain a long- 
service corps. Under the short-service system, 
which obtains in the aviiiy, it would he impossible 
to give marines lire necessary training; they are 
therefore engaged to serve for fourteen years, with 
the option of re-engaging for another seven year.s, 
when they obtain a pen.sion. One result of this 
i.s that the Admiralty can alway.s obtain an un- 
limited supply of recruits; they are thus able to 
oarefully pick their men, and tlieir standard is 
much higher than that of the line. For physique, 
soldierly training, and efficiency no regiment in 
the army, not even the Guards, can approach the 
blarine Light Infantry. The uiavine artillery are 
even more a picked corps than their hrothers of 
the light infantry, and tlrey require a higlier educa- 
tional standard ; it is admitted that no other army 
in the ivorld can put on parade so magnificent a 
body of men a.s the Marine Artillery Dinsion. 
One of their battalion.s in line covers a third more 
ground than a corresponding line battalion. The 
hands of tho Marine Artillery and Infantry 
Divisions are among the best military bands in the 
king'dom, being only, pei'hap.s, .surpassed by the 
bauds of the Guards. The Marine Light Infantry 
takes precedence in the army immediate^ after the 
50th regiment of foot. 

The original number of marine.s was 1200. Tire 
third regiment of the line was called the Maritime 
Regiment, also the Admiral’s Regiment. In 1702 


I the force of marines had increased to six regiment-- ; 
frottr 1714 to 1739 no rrrntine force e.xisted ; rrr the 
latter year it uas recorrstituted iir six regiments, 
and in 1741 itumbered ten. Once more dr.-,handed 
itr 1748, it 'u’as in 1755 placed « holly under the 
Adrrriralty. ,Suhsequetrtly, howe\er, on the .sudden 
expansion of the fleet for the -rrats with France, 
several line regiments were at times called upoir to 
•serve as iitarines. The land artillery was also le- 
pre.sented in the hotnh-t essels, and uere so servirrg 
irt 1804, when their duties were taken over by the 
Royal Marine Artillery, then first formed. This 
htaticli, tttore than once disbanded since tlren, 
according to the views of tire Admiralty of the 
time, aird even since 1870 again thre.atened with 
dishandment, is now recognised as a cheap, reliable, 
and nrost r'alnahle re.ser-ie of .specially-trained 
gunner.s. In the United States the marines serve 
live years, receiving .81.3 a month; if they serve 
beyond the five years they are paid SIS a month. 
See the Historknl licmt! of lluynl Murine Forces, 
by P. H. Nicolas (1845). 

Marini, Gi.\MBATTISTA, arr Italian poet, horn 
at Naples iu 1569. Ahartdoirittg jitrisiirudence for 
poetr'y against his fatlier'.s uill, he was hefr-iended 
by various irohle jratroirs, aird was eariieil by 
Cardinal Pietro Ahlohrandini to Turin, where a 
poent, II llitmito, procirved him tho office of dncal 
.secretary. At Paris lie enjoyed tire patronage 
of Catharine of Valois, and after her death of 
Marie de’ Bledici. Here he wrote his best work, 
the Ado/ic (1622), and after its publication revisited 
Italy, and died at Naples in 1625. Tire liceiitious- 
iiess that mai's his verse was hut an echo of his 
life. His iuiitatovs form the so-called Marinisfc 
school, of which tire essential features are florid 
hyperbole and false overstrained imagery. See 
(tON'GOR.4, and Lyly. 

Marino, a town on the Alban Hills, 12 miles 
SE. of Rome, has a castle belonging to the 
Colonnas, who took it from their rivals, the Orsiiiis, 
in 1424, and a cathedral and churches with pictures 
liy Guido, Donieniehiiio, and Guereino. It grows 
nine and manufactures soap, leather, skc. Pop. 6071. 

Mario, Giuseppe, the famous tenor, was by 
birth the Cavaliere di Camlia and son of General di 
Candia. He was horn at Cagliari in 1808 (not at 
Genoa or Turin in 1812), and served in the army for 
some yeav.s. But a youthfrrl escapade led to his 
forsaking Italy for Paris, ■« here ire quickly -rvon his 
way into the most exclusive circles both by the 
charm of his manners and his exquisite voice. 
Having contracted debts, however, he accepted 
the appointment of fi)'.st tenor of the Oper a, with a 
salary of 1500 francs per month, chaitgirrg_ his name 
at the sanre time fr-om De f’airdia to Mario. After 
two year's’ stud 5 ' at the Conserr’atoire Mario tirade 
Ills debut, on the 2d December 1S3S, as Robert 
in Itoberi le Diable, and achieved the first of a long 
series of operatic tiiumphs in Paris, London, St 
Petersburg, and Ariieiica. His repertoire etnhraced 
all the great works of Ro.ssini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
and Verdi. By the famous singer Giulia Gvisi 
(q.v.) he was "the father of six dauglitere. In 
private he was e.steemed for hi.s large-handed 
liberality and for his noble assistance to struggling 
artists. In his later years after his retirement froiii 
the stage he lost his fortune through disnstiwia 
speculations. In May 1S7S a benefit concert iu 
London j'ielded him as much as £1000. He died 
at Rome, 11th December 1883. See Engel’s 
Jllimcal C'clebriUcti (1886). 

Mariolatry, See Mary. 

Marion, capital of Marion county, Ohio, 46 
miles by rail N. of Columbus, with niamifactures 
of iiiaciiinery, farming implements, and wooden 
ware.s. Pop. ( 1890 ) 8308. 
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Marionettes, little jointed inippets of wood or 
cardboard, representing men, women, and animals, 
and moved by means of cords or springs by a con- 
cealed agent. ' They are exhibited in wliat are called 
marionette tlieatres, the exhihiter varying his 
voice, .so that a sort of dramatic performance is 
acconiplislied. This entertainment was known to 
the Greeks, and from tliem passed to tlie Romans. 
In modern times it has chiefly prevailed in Italy, 
where it was known as Faiitocciiio, and has there 
reached a very respectable degree of artistic per- 
fection. It was carried to France under Charles 
IX. by an It.alian named Marion, whence it pn&.sed 
quickly to England, where it became known as a 
motion, or motion of puppets, or puppets only. The 
favourite resort of pnppet-play.s in Lomlon seems 
to have been Rartholomew Fair, and in Elizabethan 
times they appear to have played sot pieces. We 
find allmsions so frequent as to prove wide popu- 
larity in Shakes]ieare, lien .Innson, Fepys’.s Biuri/, 
Pope, Swift, and the Es.sayists. Marionette.s are 
still exhibited occasionally, but the only vmy 
familiar marionette-play we have is the Punch 
and .Indy of our streets. A marionette Faust 
iiad for niany generations been played in tiermany, 
and Goetlie tells u.s tliat it gave him the first sug- 
gestion of hia gieatost work. In the East the 
phayons are very frequently Gypsies, and it is a 
striking fact that Gypsies still show marionettes 
in Germany, and already are spidcen of as actors 
in Scotland in the IGtli century. 

Marlotte, Ediie, a French physicist, born in 
Burgundy during the fiv.st half of the 17th century 
— the year is not known — was prior of St Martin- 
sous-Beaune, and died at Paris, 12th May 1684. Ho 
was one of the earliest members of the Acailomy of 
Sciences at Paris, and wrote original papers on 
percussion, the nature of air and its pressure, the 
movements of fluid bodies and of peuduluins, on 
colours, &o. Wliat is on the Continent called 
ilariottels Law is ratlier Boyle's Law, and is an 
empirical law stated by Boyle ( q. v. ) in bis Dcfettre 
of the Doctvine touching the Spring and iP'cight 
of the Air (1602), and by Mariottc in ids Bisconrs 
sur la Nature da V Air (1076). It is generally ex- 
pressed as follows ; Tha temperature rcnuiiiiiug the, 
same, tha voluiiia of a given mass of gas is in inverse 
ratio to the ^n-essure which it sustains. This law 
may be held to bo substantially correct within a 
considerable range of pressure ; but see GA.SE.S. 
Mariotte’s collected works were publislied at Leyden 
in 1717, and at The Hague (2 vuls.) in 1740. 

Mariposa, a central county of California, witli 
the Sierra Nevada on its north-east border. It 
contains the Yosemite Valley (q.v.), besides agrovc 
of giant trees (see Sequoi.V). Area, about 1000 
sq. in.; pop. 4339. 

Mai’lschal. See M.\,h,siial, Keith. 

Marists, a modern Frencli Catholic Congrega- 
tion (q.v.). The Marist Fathers date from ISlfi; 
the Marist Brothers from 1S17 ; and tlie Marist 
Sisters from 18.34. 

Maritime Province [Primorskaya), part of 
ea.stern bilieria, extending along the f’acifle coast 
from tlie frontiers of Coiea to the Arctic Ocean, 
and includin^p Kamchatka and Sa^^halien. Tfc hns 
a lengfcli of 2300 miles, a very varying breadth, and 
the enormous area of 730,000 sq, m. (more than 3^ 
times the size of Germany). Tlie variety of climate 
and productions is of course great. See Amur 
bicERiA, Kamchatka, Saghalien, The Mari- 
time and Amur province.s are under one govemor- 
generalj wliose headquarters are at Khabarovka. 

MnritZcl (anc. Nehms], a river of European 
Turkey, rises in tlie Balkans, and flows E. by S. 
past Plulippopoiis to Adrianople, wliere it bends 


and flowss S. by W. to the Gulf of Imos iu Ibe 
zEgeaii. It is 270 miles long, and is navigable {or 
small boats to Adriauople. 

niavilipol, or MauiAMI'OE, tin' seiiporl, for llm 
south Ilmssiau coalfield, staud.s on the Sea of /V/ftv, 
65 miles W. of Tagiuirng. It was founded iu 
1779 by Greek emigrauLs fnmi tlie Crimen, iiiid 
exports coal, wheat, linseed, fve, to ibe aiiiuial 
value of ,€425,000. Fisli-curiug, soiip-boiliiig, lunl 
tanning are carried on. Pop. (1882) 14,980. 

niarhi.S, Caium, a famous Komau gmieval who 
was .seven times consul, was born of an oli.'^eure 
family at Ibe village of Cereatie, near Aiqiiiium, 
1.57 me. lie served with great distiiiction at the 
siege of Nuuiautia (134) under the younger Sei|iio 
Afiieaiius, who is said to have liiutud that in him 
the Ilomans would Ibid a suceeKsor to liiiiiself. In 
110 lie was elected triliune of the iilebs, luid already 
bo had made bini.self a great piqiuliiv leader by bis 
vigorous opposition to the ludilcs. Ill 114 be went 
to .Spain as propr/elor, and cleaied Ibo couiitr.yof 
the rolibors who infested il. lie now iiiarvied 
Julia, the sisler of (lie fallier ef iJie great. ( 'lesar. 
IJe served iu Africa as legate to (j. ('leeiliim 
hlotellus during the war against Jugurtba, mid 
was elected coiisul two years after. He look for 
Ms province Numidia, and closed the ilugiirtbiiie war 
iu the beginning of 106. The hoiniur of eiiptuving' 
the beaten king fell to ids (|Uii'stor L. Siillii, mid 
from tills period dates tlie birth of Unit jeii lousy out 
of wliieb wore to flow so uiany| horrors, Memiwliile, 
an immense liovdo of Cimliri, Teutmies, and oilier 
northern barbarians bail burst into Gaul, ami re 
poatedly defeated ilii' Uimiaii forces -nitli greiil. 
slaughter. Marius was again called In the eon- 
sulalo for the year 104, and for the tliiril, fiiiirlli, 
and fifth time in the following years, 103 101, for 
it was felt that lie alimci could save ilia republic. 
The war against the TeulimeK iu Ti'iiusalpiiiii ( Imil 
occuiiicd him for more than two ycais ; but be 
finally anniliilateil them in a terrible liallle of 
two day.s’ duration at .Aipui' Scxliie, now Aix, in 
Provence, wlioro 200,000- according to olheis, 
100,000 — Teutmies were slain. After fliis be 
turned to the Cimliri in Mio uml.b of Italy, mui 
them be also overthrew at Camiii llaiidii near 
Vercellie, with a like destruction (101 ). The iiisijile 
of Homo know no lumiuls to their jey. Marliis 
was declared the saviour ef the slate,' Ihe Ihird 
founder of Rmiiu, and Was made eiiiisul fer Ihe 
si.xtli tiiiie ill 100. H has often been remiirked 
that, had bo died at tliis period, lie would have left 
liehind him one of the greatest reiiulatiens iu 
Roman history. But to perpetuate liis piiwcv lii' 
stooped to the basest arts of tlio uu)iriiiciph<il 
demagogue. 

‘When Kulla as consul was entrusted with llm 
conduct of the Mitjiridalie war, Marius, wlio had 
long manifested an iiisanu jealousy ef his palriciaii 
rival, attempted to deprive Mm ef Ibe coiiimaud, 
and a civil wav began (88), IMaviiis was soim 
forced to flee, ami, after tlie most frightful lianl 
ships, and numerous hairbreadth I'scajies, he 
made his way to Africa. Two vommUic, bicidcnlH 
.stand out among these days of )ioril. Ills place 
of biding iu tlie raarslies of Liris liad been iUh- 
covered, and lie bad been flung into iivisim at 
Minturme, when a Cimbrian slave was sent to 
despatch Mm, ‘Wretoli, darest Hum slay Cains 
Marius?’ said the old hero as lie glared upon 
liiin out of the glooin. Tlie slave lied iu terror 
saying, _‘I cannot kill Miirins,’ and the citizmis 
recognising the omen allowod the exile to escape. 
Scarcely had he reached the sliovo of Africa, 
when the Ilomnn governor sent Mm a suuiuions 
to leave the country. Said Marhis, 'Go, tell 
the prmtoi' that you liavc scon Cams Marius a 
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fugitive, sitting on the vuins of Carthage.’ Here 
lie remained until a rising of Ida friends took jdace 
under Ciiinn. He then hurried hack to Italy, and, 
along tvilh Cinna, inarched against Rome, which 
M'aa obliged to yield. Marius was delirious in his 
revenge upon tlie aristocracy; a hand of 4000 slaves 
carried on the work of murder for five days and 
nights. Marius and Cinna were elected consuls 
together for the year 86, hut the, former died after 
he had hold the office seventeen days. On the 
triniiiph of Riilla his body, which had been huried, 
not Inirned, was torn from its grave on the hanks of 
the Anio, and cast into the stream. Lncan tells ns 
how the troubled ghost haunted the spot and 
scared the peasants from the plough on the eve of 
impondiiig revolutions. 

Marivaux, Pimmn C.rni.nT de Cii.viinLAiN 
Dis, was horn at Paris, Pehruary 4, 1688. He 
belonged to a good Norman family and devoted 
himself to letters. He received lint a slight educa- 
tion and in his early writings afl'eeted a disd.rin of 
the Greek and Latin aiithons, declaring, fore.vample, 
that he preferred Gregory of Tours to Tacitus and 
Vincent Ferrier to Hemosthenes. He pnhllshed 
L'llomiira Trmiesti, a hurlesnue of the Iliad, in 
1716, and hrought out his best comedy, Lc Jeu 
do VAmnur cf dii Ilanard in 17.10. He receiveil 
a pension from Ilelvdtius, and annUier, of 101)0 
crowns a year, from Madame do Pompadour. His 
roniancc of Mariniinc came out in 11 parts iietween 
1731 and 1741, hut wa.s never conoluded by him, 
tile twelfth part being added by Madame Riccom- 
honi. Tie followed up his first drauiatio success by 
numorou.H ooinedies .■ L’/Cprouvc, Lrs Faimcs Co»Ji- 
donees, Lo, Lnr/s, f.os Sincircs, La MUprisc, Le 
Toiomphe do I' Amo no, s'tc. They are the work of a 
clover analy.st rather than a dramatist ; the (Halogne, 
says Haintu-lleuvo, is a perpetual ‘ moral skirinish 
the writer saorifiees cliaracCor and situation to 
an ingenious playing with words, hfarivanx, .said 
Voltaire, know all the hypatlis in the liuiuan heart, 
hut he did not know the highway. lie died at 
Paris, February 13, 1703. IIi.s title to fame rests 
on Marianna, one of the best novels of the 18th 
oontury. Its interest does not lie in exciting adven- 
tures, but in iJie subtle analy.sis of character and 

the delicate pic- 
turing of contem- 
porary manners. 
From the peculi- 
arities of Mari- 
vaux’s finicking 
stylo the term 
l\la rira iid((f/o,vii\s 
at one time cur- 
rent as a .syn- 
onym for allccted 
or 

writing. Ills 
otlrer romances, 
Pharamond and 
Le Paysan par- 
i’cn u, are greatly 
inferior to Mari- 
anne. KocBainte- 
lleu ve’s Ca use.ries 
dll Liindi IX., 
and Avshne Hons- 
suyo’s Qalcria de 
Portraits du dix- 
huiiiinie Sihle. 

Common Marjoram Mai’.iOVUin. 

{Orifjaimmvulyare). (Oriyaumn), a 

genus of plants of 

the natural order Lahiata3. Several of the species 
are familiar as pot and sweet herh.s in gardens. 
0. vulgure is the Common Marjoram, a native of 


Britain, and is aromatie witli a hitter and slightly 
acrid taste, The dry leaves have been used 
instead of tea, and they are also used in fomenta- 
tions. The tops of the plant have been used to dye 
woollen cloth jmrple ; and, by a process of macer- 
ating the material first in ahmr water and then in a 
decoction of crab-tree hai'k, they also dye cotton 
cloth a reddish brown. Oil o/jl/(()',/'o)’n?iiiaol)tairred 
from this aird other species by drstillation. Tire 
oil of rrtarjorarrr is .so carrstic .is to he used by 
farriers as a stiruulating lirrirnent. A little cotton 
riroistened with it placed in the hollow of an aching 
tooth relieves pain. 0, /iowfeori'emais tlre’Winter 
Sweet Marjorarrr of gardeners ; 0. orrrVci'is the Pot 
Marjorarrr ; and the Knotted Marjoram is 0. Mar- 
jorana. Tire dittany of Crete, a plarrt with round 
leaves clothed with thick white down and jnrrple 
ti-ailing sterrr,s, wlrich is freqrrently oultivated as a 
window-plant in Britain, is 0. Dictammis. 

Mark, the standard weight of the nrorrey system 
irt vavions countries of Europe, especially iir Ger- 
many, wher-e in the middle of the lltli century the 
Cologne nrark = half a Cologne porrnd, or 2,S3'S12 
gramrires, was adopted as the standard, and as 
sttch eontinrreil hr use till hS,77. The rttark gradrr- 
ally acqirired a rrrrrrretary value as well ; as such it 
has been .since 187.7 the atairdard of onrrerroy in the | 
( ieriitan empire, being eipriv.alent to y A of a pound 
(500grmtrtrres)of finegohfiarrd equal to 11-jd.Englrsh 
and ‘M cerrts ITrrited Btirtes crrvroncy. Brrt there are 
otrly 6, 10, irrril 20 nrark prece.s hr gold. Tire silver 
ririuiv(= 1 thaler) is divided rrrto 100 pfermigs. Tire 
Ltrheck rrrark or itraric current, a coin forrrrerly in 
use at Ilarrrhnrg, was wor th Is, 2d. ; the mai l: brmeu 
Iher’e, a irrmrey of account, was worth Is. 6d. Iir 
Eirgland rrrarks are first heard of in tire treaty 
hetweerr Alfred and Orrthr'irnr the Dane, and are 
supposed to have been therr a Danish reckoning. 
But tlte.se marks were rrot coirts, oirly rrnrney of 
account, or rather a weight. In 1194 the corned 
rrrark had the irorttitt.al valrre it ever after retairrod, 
160 petrrties or 13s. 4d., ttvo-tlrirds of the norrrirral 
‘pound.’ The gold noble, first struck by Edward 
ill., was wotih half a mark — Bs. 8d. As late as 
170.3 Defoe was fined 200 rrrarks. In Scotland the 
mark or merh was a weight for gold and silver’, or 
comnton itroitey reckoning, artd also a coin. The 
coin, like the other Scotch coiitSj had otrly one- 
twelfth of the English value : notitrnally 13s, 4d., it 
was worth Is, IRl. English. There were two-rrrork, 
oire-ttterk (4^ to the oz.), half, and qrrai’ter rtrerk 
])ieceR. The French standard weight mark weighed 
244'73 gratttmes and the Dirlch mark 24G'0S 
gfatmites. 

Mark, a signature. Sec Deed, iLLiTEii-tTES. 

Mark, See Maeches, 

Mark, also called John (Acts, xiii. 5, 13), or, 
ttrofo fully, ‘ Jolttr, whose srtrnartre was Mark ’ (Acts, 
xii. 12, 25), is rrartred by unvarymg tradition from 
the close of the 2d oeirtirry as the author of the 
second canonical gospel. Of Maty, Iris jrrother, 
nothirrg is known excejrt that her house in Joru- 
.salettr was visited by Peter and the otlrer di.soiples. 
BartraEas the Levite '"'as his cousin ( Col. iv. 10, H.V.). 
By sonte Mark has been supposed to he the young 
tttan mentioned in Mark, xiv. 61, 62, and it has also 
been conjeotrrred that Mary’s hottse nray h.ave been 
the place where the Lord’s Supper was instituted. 
Mark accompanied Paul and Barnabas orr their 
first ittissiorrary journey from Antioch in Syria as 
far as to Perga in Parriphylra ( Acts, xii. 25 ; xiii. 13 ) ; 
here he quitted them on grounds whiolr, whatever 
they may h.ave been, did not approve thenrseb'es to 
Paul, who at a later date peremptorily declined to 
have him as a conrpanion on his second journey, 
even though Uti.s involved his parting company witlr 
Barnabas also. That a reeorrciliatiou afterwards 
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took place appears from Col. iv. 10 ; Phil. 24 ; 2 
Tim. iv. 11, where Mark it< referred to hy the 
apo&tle as a useful fellow-worker. Another chapter 
in l^^ark’s life is indicated in 1 Peter, v. 13, wliere he 
is mentioned as a eonipanion of tlie ai)o.stle Peter in 
Balrylon, unless indeed, as hn.s been done hy some 
interpreter.s, we take ‘ ilarens niy son ’ in a literal 
sense, in which case, of course, a different i>er,son is 
referred to. We should not naturally think of 
interpreting Babylon here as meaning lionre, were 
it not for srrbsequent ecclesiastical tradition wbicli 
u.srrally speaks of Mark a.s tbe ‘ disciple and inter- 
preter ’ or Peter, and mentions Rome ns the scene of 
their Inhorrrs till the rrrartyrdom of the latter ahorrt 
64 A.D. This tradition, in trrrn, is not easily 
lirought into agreement with the very generally 
accepted .statement of Eu.sehius, that Mark from 
Rome went to Ale.vandria, where, after proclaimirrg 
the gospel he had written, he was succeeded in the 
pastoral office hy Amnriarrus in the eiglith year of 
Nero (62 A.D.). This hast date is giverr as his dcatli 
year in tire Ronrau hrerdary. A further tradition 
.sjieaks of MarJr as liaving preached in other jiarts 
of Italy besides Rome, and especially at Arprileia. 
On the strength of this tradition the Emperor 
Heraelitrs in 629 A.D. sent the patriarchal chair 
from Alexandria to Grado, whither the Aqtrrleian 
p.atriarchate had previou.sly been removed. TJie 
Venetian legend of the tran.slation of tire rclie,s of 
St Mark from Alexandria to Verrioe ( tp v.) in the 0th 
century i.s derried hy Tillemont, and rests on very 
iuadefiuate evideirce. He is sometimes spoken of 
as liaving suffered martyrdom, hut hy none of tire 
older authorities nor hy tire Rontait breviary. His 
feast day is April 23. In rrretlieval art Mark is 
syirrholised hy tire liotr. Various New Testament 
bitnks have been attributed to him by indirddiral 
rrroderir critics (Epistle to Hebrews, Epistle of 
Judo, and, irtoi'e recently, the Apocalypse, in wdiole 
or in part). For the traditions, both earlier and 
later, regarding Mark, see Molinrrs, Be Vita ct 
Linsanis S. Mcmi Ecaitgelintcc (Rome, 1864). 

The Gospel according to Mark.— Two distinct 
accounts of the origin of this go.spel, both of them 
development.^ from earlier ti'adition, were fonuulnted 
re-.pectively by Augustine and by Jeroino; both 
gained general currency thronghont the AYestevn 
Church, and no difficulty with regard to either of 
them was expressed for many centuries. Augns- 
tine's view (see Go.spels) rvas that Mark merely 
followed and abridged Matthew, Jerome's tliat he 
wrote at the direct dictation of Peter-. Modern 
eriticisiu accepts neither. { 1 ) The germs of Augus- 
tine's account are found in Irenteus ( end of 2d ceu- 
tury), w-lio says that Matthew had already written 
his go.spel before Mark began his, and in Clement 
of Alexandria [arm 210 a.d.), who hn.s it that the 
two gospels containing the genealogies were com- 
posed first, and implies that Mark had seen them 
both. Mark’s dependence on Matthew was first 
controverted towards tire end of the 18tli century 
(Koppe, Storr), and Ills priority to both Matthew 
anil Luke was ai'gneil for and illustrated with 
miich cogent detail by AVilke and AVeisse in two 
independent works in 1838. Baur and his school 
continued to ilefend the traditional view so far at 
least as to maintain that the second gospel was 
a late crrnciliatoiy coinhination of Matthew and 
Rrike, with the Emonitism of the one and the 
Paiilrnrsin of the other left out, But Ewahl ao-ain 
claimed priority for Mark, anil his view, supported 
at the trine by Ritsclil and by many otliers since, 
may now be regarded as, subject to certain qualili- 
cations, generally accepted on all bands. Imonc 
the considerations that have led to this conclusion 
are certam pecnlianties of language and pbrase- 
“i ^^’®*\Mark IS confessedly less refmeil and 
classical than Luke or even Matthew. It is lield 


to bo unlikely that in onni’se of bon-owlng tiro luor-e 
vulgar style of expression shouhl be substituted for- 
tbe more polite. Again, tire griqilric, visid, ami 
abrupt .style of Mark (cliamctor-r.scrl by ri.si' of tiro 
iilstorical pi-nsenfc and by olhtjr features) is not tliiit 
of a mere abbreviatov or cojiyist. Further, the jir'ii- 
gress of the narrative, which malei-irilly diller-H 
from tiiat in Matthew and in huke, is now held 1o 
repre.seiit, prohnhly, the actual oriloi' of tiro facl.s 
more nearly. The iinlural onmso of a gmtlrriil 
development in the life ami work of de.sirs, in Iri.s 
own self-eonscioiiNiie.ss, and in tire cslimation of 
others, can ho traced mor'C clearly in Mark than in 
any of the other gospels. The manner' and degree 
in whicli tire snperiiatiiral clonieiit is presontrsl iii'r! 
also liehl to betoken the earlier narratn’e. (lerluin 
e.xprcssions too, which might he ,snppr).si’rl Htuirrhling 
to faith, are prosont in Mar'k, hut absent fr'otn (In' 
others, having either been struck out altogether' rti' 
modilied so ns to bring them more into ru'corrlaner' 
with accepted views, (f'omparo, e.g., Mark, vi. 5 
witlr Alatt. .viii. (iS ; .also Alar'k, i, 32 .'M wrtlr RIatl.. 
viii. 16 ami Luke, iv. 40, 41.) In .slrort, its narveti'-, 
directness, and Hhn])liciliy in'ovo the I'orrrjiar'riliivt' 
originality of Mark. (2) .Icrimre’s aci'uiiiit eaii he 
traced hack in its heginnings to I'airias {rh'fii 
140 A.D.), who wo learn from Eusohius was rmee 
told hy Jolin ‘ the pi'eslryter ’ ( not tire ajiosl h' .lolrti ), 
perhap,s aboni 00 a.d., 'tliat ‘Mark, having lir'i'ome 
the iulcvpveter of Peter, wrote down lU'cni'atoly 
everything ire rememhererl of the (diings thiili woii' 
either said orrlonehy Christ, not, lioworer, in onh'r. 
For neither dhl he hear the Lord, nor diil ho follow 
Hinij Init afterwards, as T said, (followed | Pel.er', 
who adajiled his in.striu'thm.s to tiro irourls (of his 
hearers], but bad no design of giving a eoiitioelotl 
account of the orac]e.s of the Lord.’ 'Ho Ibeii,' 
adds Papins, ‘ hlurk nirulo no mistake, while li<‘ 
thus wrote rhwn sinno tilings ris he renioiiiliei'od 
them; for ho made it his one cai'o not In oinili any- 
thing be liiul horvril, tm to sot down any f(i,l.so stato- 
Mieiit therein.’ It is boro clearly iinjilieil Ural. Mark 
b.ad oiily bis moiiioi'.y to rely on at tiro timo of 
bis writing, Peter being no longer within I'eaeh. 
Clement of Alexandria (iiuoted Iry Eusirhins) is tiro 
Hast rvho know.s that Alark wrote heforo ITtoi'’s 
death, blit also inform, s u.s that lie wi'oto wililimit 
Peter's knnwledgr'. Ensirbius in aiioLlir'r plat'i', 
probably by a lapsir of memory, Hci'iim to make 
Clement say that Peter aftenr'ards gave tiro woi’k 
bis Hanctiori. Ci'igoii stati's tiiat Mri,rk wrote, ‘ I’etoi' 
■sliorving him tbo way,’ Imt tiro plii'iiBo does not 
nece.s.sririly inijdy diclatinn. 

Modern critres readily recogiiiso a ce.rtain basis of 
truth in the ecclesiastical tradition as toPotm-’s eon. 
irectioii -witli Mark’s gospel, ( lloaiiy all that niakos 
for Its first-liaird character makes also for its Pcli’int! 
origin, blireli of wliat it contaiuH, both in s\ih- 
ataneeanil in manner, betokens tiro eye-witness, anti 
such an eye-witness ns I’uLor, or at I'ciihL one of the 
three most rntiinalo disciples. The earlior irarl/ of 
the mwratrve centres mainly round Cti.irm'nauui ami 
leteys house there. Among the most rinporiant 
tunrmg-pomts in it are I’clcr’H call and Piitr'r’s 
confession. Rut tlip go.siiel i.s not all or(nally prini- 
ary, A lai'gp portion of -what seems in it to he 
secondary iiiiglit indeed bo oxjilained in hoiiio 
degree were it porniissiblo to Imld tbal, Peter’s own 
recollections bail been modified in the eoui'sc of 
thirty yeans' Irrooding rollection on tire real signili- 
cance of the great pei'sonality ho Itad followed 
tluriiig those brief niouUis of eai'tlily iliHeiirle.Hliip, 
and (as ire worrbl in later -^-oarH feel)'liml at lirst so 
imperfectly riijdei'.stood. The history wlion hrokod 
back upon iiiight well assume to him a diH’orenlj 
asiiect in meriimy and imagiiiatioir from that whieli 
It hod worn while he was acturi,lly passing through 
the scenes with mind and heart only lialfmpened lo 
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its ideal and figurative elements ami its deepest 
religious meanings. That snch was the ease 'iHth 
his early companion John at least is a theory that 
has found considerable acceptance with Christian 
apologists (.see John, Gosi’EL ACCOKDtNG to). 
Jint even so, there are paKunges in Mar); in ■vvliioli 
the narrative is so brief and vague as to make it 
dillioult to believe that they rest on the authority 
of an eye-witness only once removed. This is con- 
fessedly the case witli Mark, xrd. 9-20, and partly 
also with the history of the closing days in Jern- 
Kfilom, tliongh even llii.s abound.s with many pictnr- 
esijne toncbe.s, .such as that in xi. 4. Instances are 
frequent in wliich the oxegete feels constrained to 
suppose some dislocation or derangement of a con- 
text, or mi.sunderstanding, perhayi.s mistranslation, 
of a saying. See, in iiarticuiar, chap. xiii. 

Tlie general oonclnsion of the critical discn.ssion 
is til at in the second go.spel on the vvhole we hear 
the language of a reporter who had often listened 
to one who claimed to have hcen present at the 
scenes he described. Tire weight of traditional as 
well as of internal evidence goes to show that it 
wa,s produced in Home about 70 A.D., perhaps 
rather after than before that date. Apart from 
what he had heard in Petrine circles, the .author 
doubtless felt himself at liberty to make use of 
whatever he may have gleaned elsewhere from what 
he deemed ti'usiwortliy sources for the Galilean and 


Jeru-salem tradition. It i.s oi'en a fpioation whothor 
lie may not actually have .seen or hoard read, in 
wliole or in jiart, tiie ‘higia’ of Matthew, That 
tlie second gnsped was used by the authors both of 
tlie lirst and of tlio third may he regarded as now 
made out. On the a.sHnmpti<m that the ‘logia’ of 
Matthew contained alisohitoly no iiarralivo mate- 
rial, it used to ho argued tliat (ho second gospel 
must originally have been somewliat fuller than it 
now is (‘original’ Mark, ‘ Ur-Mavous’), But this 
theory is now very generally given up. A more 
likely supposition is tliat the original form was 
shorter than the present, Mark, xvi. 0-20, is con- 
fessedly late, It IS not improbable that the preface, 
i. l~;i, was at one time absent. Some have thought 
that vii. 24-viii, 20 did not ooour in the copy of 
Mark used by Luke. Keuss has long hokl that 
Iho original Hlark consisted only of i. 21-v). 48 and 
I'iii. 27-.\iii. .87. It is not unlikely that editorial 
insertions and alterations have been made through- 
out. Critical investigation into the geiie.sis of the 
synoptical gospels, though far advanced, cannot ho 
said to have reached comiiletiou, and there is good 
rea,son to hope that scholarship may yet succeed in 
reacliing still more deiinite results. 


Hcio the worlm ommioratcd uiulov Cospbm, ospcoi.'dly 
the iutrodvicLioii.s i)E Holtniimim ivml iVoiss, and also tliu 
coimneutarios by those autbors ( Woiss, Till od. of Moyer, 
1885; l-IoltKiiittim, J8S9). Comparo also P, Jbvald, /Jus 
Ilaupiproblcni dry Jivuni/clkiifrui/o (1899). I'lio Jiiiglisli 
toxt of Murk is pi'iutod, and its rulalions to Mftfcthow and 
Luke Ki'ttpbioally oxliilntod, in Abbott and llnshbrooko’s 
Common Cl’i'adition of the Stinopiir (lospcls (1884). A 
snggostiyo ruoonatrmdion of tlie supposed first i-cdttoLion 
of Murk is given in Solgor’s UrcvaniicUum (1890). 


Mark Antony. Hce AuToimis. 


Markot-Jtrayton, or DujWj'ON-iN-llAT-iis, a 
town of ybropsliiro, on the T'orn, 18 miles NE. of 
Shrewsbury. _ it has a grammar-sebool (1554) and 
a _ahurc.li dating from the I2tli century, up whose 
, ‘spire Olii’G (_(l,v. ) clamliarcd as a hoy. At Ulore- 
ho,aLh, 3 miles to the oast, the Yorkists won a 
victory in 1459. Pop. o( ])arish, 5188. See two 
works by .1, R, Loo (1861) and T. I’. Marshall 
(1884). 


Mai'kct-IIarljovonsili. a market-town _ of 
Loieoatei'shiro, on the river Welland and the Union 
Canal, IG miles SE. of Loicestar, 18 N. of North- 
ampton, and 84 NNVV, of London. It has trace."} of 


a Roman camp; a fine Porpendiciilar cluireh, built 
by John of Gaunt as an atonement for his intrigue 
with Catharine fciwynford, with a broach spire 154 
feet higli ; a coni exchange (1858) ; ,aiid agranmiar- 
, school (1614; re, stored 1809). Charles I. slept here 
before N.asehy. Situated in a rich gracing oonntry, 
it is a famous hmiting-cenlro, and gives title to one 
of ’Wliyte-Melville's novels. Pop. (IS.'il) 2326; 
( 1881 ) 6,351. See works by John 11. Hill (Leicester, 
1875) and J. E. Stocks (Lond, 1890). 

niiU’kcts. See Paiks. 

niarkliaiii, Ci.kmkis’ts Robeut, C.I!., P.R.S., 
P.S.A., geograidier and author, son of the Rev. D. 
Markham, canon of 'Windsor. He was hoi-ii 1830 at 
Stillinglleet, near Yorli, educated at YAstminsler, 
from which sclmol Jie entered the navy in 1844, 
Immediately oiijiassing as lieutenant in 1851 lie left 
tlie navy, and in 1855 became a clerk in the Board 
of Coutrui. In 18G3 he w.as elected secretary to tlie 
Royal Geographical Society, .and in 1SC7 became 
as3istant-.secretary in the India Office. In 18(18 he 
was placed in charge of tlie geographical depart- 
ment in that ollico, lie served in the Arctic 
expedition ( 1830-51 ) in search of Sir John Pranklin. 
He explored (18,52-54 ) Pern and the forests of the 
Eastern Andes ; he iiitrodnoed (ISGO) the cultiva- 
tion of the cinchona plant from South Anieric.a 
into India; served as geographer ( 18G7-6S) in the 
Abyssinian e.vpodi Lion, and was iircsent at the storm- 
ing of Magdala. Of his numerous publications, 
which include many translations from the Spanish, 
.and several antiquarian and gonoaloi'ioal works, 
jiiontion can only Ijci'o he made of his Gravmrii 
9xiiX JliriioHurp of the Yma Lnnguum (1803-04) ; 
The Thri'x/wld of the Vnhton'n Jiemun (1874; 
4cds.); T/ir War between Vhili and Peru (1870; 

cds.); MmioM to Thibet (1877 s 2 eds.); his 
UepofU on the. Mond anti National Prar/rem of 
India for /<Vi~73 ; and lii.s Life of John Davis, 
in the ‘ Exjdorer.s ’ scries (1889). 'He edited the 
Qeotjraphit'ul Magadne from 1872 to 1878, 
Marking Ink. >See Ink. 

Markij’Cli (Pr. Slc-Marie-am-Mines), a town 
of Upper Alsace, on the Leber, 40 miles BW. 
of Strnshnrg by rail, with important oottem and 
woollen millH, Pop. 11,421. 

Marl, a mixture, naturally existing, of clay 
and carbonate of lime, filarls are fonud in very 
difl'ereiit geological formations, hut everywhere 
seem to owe their origin to depobition by water. 
The name is sometimes applied to friable olay.s, 
or mixtures of clay and sand, in which there 
is almost no trace of lime ; ljut the preaeiico of a 
notable piroportion of carbonate of lime ia essential 
to marls, iinqicrly so called. This proportion varies 
from 0 to 20 per cent. Marly soils are in general 
of great natural fertility. Marl is very advantage- 
ously used as a manure, acting both chemically 
and meuhanieally ; hut dill'eront kinds of nmrl are 
of very difi'eieut value in this respeefc. The use of 
marl as a maimro has been iiracCised frojn anoient 
times. An English statute of 1226 ( 10 Henry III.) 
gave every man a right to shde a marl-pit on his 
ovvn ground, and there is other evidence that the 
aj)plication of marl to land was couunoii _ in 
England in the 1.3th century. The miioker action 
and grenter efficiency of lime have led to it.s use 
in many case.s instead of jnavl, allhoiigh soine 
kinds of marl are extremely useful in some soils. 
The hulkinesB of marl eonliues its use to the ncigh- 
l)ourhood in which it is found. Mari is some- 
times indurated into a rock ; a slaty variety, 
containing much bitumen, is found in Germany. 
Heo .also Lia,3. 

Marlkoroiigli, an old and interesting market- 
town of Wiltshire, idoasantly situated in the valley 
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(if the Keiinet, near Saveniake horeat, 7o miles 
\V. of London and U SSE. of Swindon. Its broad 
Hi'di Street contains some pictureaque houses, and 
at the east end is St Mary’s Churcli with the town- 
hall ( 1790) ; at the west St Peter’s with the college. 
Near the latter is a British mound, on which early 
in the 12tli century Bishoi) Pioger of Sali.sbnry hnilt 
a ca.stle. This afterwards hecanie a royal residence ; 
and hare in 1207 Henry III. held the parliament 
which enacted the ‘Statutes of Murleberge for re- 
storing good government after the Barons’ wars. An 
ancient municipal borough, Marlborough, till 18G7, 
returned two ineinhers to parliament, and till 1885 
one. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3i60 ; ( 1881 ) .83i3.— Marlhorongh 
College was incorporated in 1845, and obtained an 
additional charter in 1353; the imniher of piipil.s 
is between 500 and 600, of whom aiiout 70, sons of 
clergymen, are nn the foundation. There are some 
thirty scliolarships worth from £15 to £80 annually, 
and fourteen leaving exliihitions for Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Woolwieli. The nucleus of the college 
bnilding.s was formerly a fanioii.s cnaching-honse ; 
and their special glory is the new chapel, an Early' 
Decorated nave wilh'apsidal chancel, eoiiipleted in 
1SS6, at a cost of £30,000. See local histories by 
"VVaylen (1854) anti Huline (1881). 

Mavlboroilgh, a provincial district of New 
Zealand, in the north-east corner of the South 
Island, 130 miles long liy .30 broad ; area, ,8,000,000 
acres, of which 200,1)00 are agricultural land and 
1,300,000 suitable for pa.storal occupation. Aniong,st 
the minerals are gold, aiitiuioiiy, copper, and coal. 
See New Zeal.4>’D. 

Mavlboroiigh, John Churchill, Duke op, 
the ablest general and diplomatist of his time, was 
born on tlie 24th June 1650, at Ashe, in Devon- 
shire, an old manor-house, which can still he seen 
between A.\-iiuii.ster and Seaton. His father. Sir 
Winston Churchill, had been an enthusiastic 
adherent of the Stuarts, and on the acee.s.sion of 
Cromwell to power Ida estates had been consetmently 
sequestrated. At the Restoration, however, mnstoii 
recovered possession of his lands, but his poverty 
prevented^ him from giving Ids children an educa- 
tion befitting their position, so that young Chnrchill 
and Ids brother George had to face the world with 
little Latin and less Greek, and a knowledge of 
English liistory gathered from the plays of Shake- 
■wieare. During his engagement as a page to the 
Duke of York, Jolm was fortunate enough to secure 
a commission as ensign in the Guards, and at the 
age of sixteen, in the year 1667, he ivas sent to Tan- 

f iers, then besieged by the Moors. It is said that 
_ a was sent to 'Tangiers on account of the king’s 
jealousy of his favour with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land; and the stoiy is told tliat on one occasion, 
being nearly sui-prised by the king, lie leapt out 
of a window and was presented by the duchess witli 
£5000, £4500 of which he invested in an annuity of 
£500 a year. The papers witli regard to the annuity 
transaction are still in e.xistence. At Tangiers 
Churchill had little (ujportunity of di.stinguisTdng 
himself. Recalled to England by the Duke of York, 
he was promoted to a captaincy, and in command 
of a grenadier company he was despatched to join 
Turenne, to assist Louis XIV. in the reduction of 
the fortresses on the Dutch frontier. Here his brill- 
iant coui'age and ability at once gained him a 
colonelcy, although his promotion would not have 
been so rapid had lie not called into requisition the 
influence of his sister, Arabella, mistress of the 
Duke of York. His prosperity was further ad- 
vanced by his marriage witli Sarah Jennings, a 
lady as remarkable for her talent.s and imperious 
disposition as for her beauty. In 1682 he was 
CTeated Baron Churchill of Eyemouth, in Scotland 
On the accession of the Duke of York to the throne 


as James II., the services of Colonel Clmvohill to 
ills master were not forgotten, as he was raised to 
the English peerage under the title of Baron 
Churchill of Sandridge, in Hertfordshire, rroinotod 
to be general, Clmroliiil took an active part in 
quelling the rehellioii of Moniiioiith ; Imt, on the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, he stoic away to 
the .side of the invader, leaving a letter in which be 
endeavoured to e.vplain away ids troaeJiory liy say- 
ing that only Uie inviolable diotatos of his con- 
science and n necess.ary concern for his religion 
could have induced him to desert Ids iiiaslor. 
James’s daughter, the Princess Anne, aceompaidud 
hy Lady Chiircldll, also lied to join tlio rebels in 
the north. William, on his accession, showed 
his gratitude for the assistance given him by 
Clrarcldll hy creating 1dm Earl of Marlliorougli. 
Notwitlistai'iding the oonspicnons sendee imiideri'd 
by Marlhovough in reducing Ireland to sulijeclioii, 
and as eoniniander of the troops omployiid against 
the French in the Netherlands, in 1689-1)1, William 
III. conld not rid hiiiisclf of a certain not altogidhor 
ungrounded .sii.spicion of his new earl, till in I61I2 ho 
fell into disfavour, niid was dismissed from all his 
offices. As the result of the discovery of a plot 
with which a clever forger named Young associated 
the name of Mavlhoroiigh, the carl was arrested 
and lodged in the 'rower. In ton days ho was 
released, liowever, lint for five years he was with- 
out any public employment, till the death of Mary, 
when he was restored to the favour of the king, 
and he retained it till the death of V’illiaiii in 1702. 

At the accession of Queen Anno ho was 
entrusted with tlie command of the British army 
ill the Netherlands on tlie deolaratiim of tlio 
war of the Spanish snooessinn, in wliich ho 
wa.s to .sliow Ills unrivalled strategical genius 
during one of the greatest series of military opera- 
tions in whicli England has ever been engiigoil. 
Anne showered honours on tlie head of tho for- 
tunate earl and his ndfo, her clo.eosl, friend. 
Mavlhorongh was made a kiiiglit of tlio Gartor, 
Cominander-in-chief, and Master General of Iho 
Ordnance, wliile liis lady was aiqioititod Groom 
of the Stole, Mistress of tlio liolio.s, and Koiqior 
of the Privy Purse, Marlhnroiigii, in fact, liocamo 
regent in all hut name. His wife governud tlio 
queen, and he himself directed Godolphiii, the 
Lord High Treasnier, whoso son liad married his 
daughter. At the opening of tho campaign, Marl- 
borough, on Ills ni rivnl at Tho IJaguo, u'as named 
comniander-in-chicf of the conihined English and 
Dutch forces, with a salary of £1 (),()()(). 'I’lio 
campaign was one long series of Iriumplis for 
the allies. In 1702, for (Iriviiig the Froncli out of 
Spanish Giielders, the reward was a dukedom and 
£5000 per annum ‘from tlie post-ollicu,’ 'I’lio year 
1703 was made menioralile to the duke liy the death 
of his only surviving son, tho Marquis nl'lllandford, 
who siiccuiiihed to an attack of smallpox. Marl- 
borough had little time to grieve over his loss, 
ns he was siiiiinioned at once to tho caniiiaigii iu 
the Low Countries, in which he was .so iiinch dis- 
gusted witli the Dutoli that ho returned to England, 
seriously thinking of throwing up his eonmiand. 
Next year, liowover, we see him supporting tho 
Eiiqieror of Germany, and joining Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, in July of that year stormiiig success- 
fully the Froncli and Bavarian lines at Donau- 
worth, and on tho 13th August gaining a ginrious 
but liloody victory over the enemy at Blenheim. 
Of 50,000 men, the French and ' Bavarians lost 
40,000, and the viators’ killed ami wounded 
nnniheretl fully 12,000. Tho result of this dcoisivo 
battle stamped Marlborough as tho first general 
in Europe. Parliament bestowed upon him the 
estate of Woodstock, the queen caused Blonlioim 
Park (q.v.) to he built for him, and the emperor 
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creatod him a prince of fho Holy Roman Empire. 
Diplomatic nef'otiatioiis occupied the principal part 
of Marlborough’s time and attention in 1705, hut in 
1706 he resumed that career of victory -which broke 
the force of the spell surrounding the great po-wer 
of France under Louis XIV,, who gloried in calling 
him.self the ‘Invincible.’ On the 23d May 1706 
the battle of Ramillies was fought, when the French 
were obliged to de,sert the line of the Scheldt and 
evacuate the whole of Spanish Flandens. The 
campaign of 1707 was an almost wholly inactive 
one ; blit in 1708 the attempt by the French under 
VendOmo to recover Flatnlera leil to the battle 
of Oudonarde — the only battle of Marlborough’s 
engaged in front of a fortified town — fought on 
Jidy 11, and re, suiting in the total defeat of 
the French forces. Marlborough then laid siege 
to Lille and Ghent, and the surrender of these 
two towns ended the long and arduous cam- 
paign. The year 1700 was distinguished by the 
battle of Mal[)laquot — in Marlborough’s words, 

‘ a very murdering battle.’ The numl)er.s wore 
practically efpial, hut the Freneli had an infinite 
superiority of po.sition. There are few battles in 
history of which it can so cartaiidy lie said that the 
best men won. The carnage rvas treinemlon.s — 
20,000 on the side of the allies and 8000 on that of 
the Fronob, The idood of Mai plaq net— tire i.ast 
of the four engagements which gave Marlhorongh’s 
name a n?iiqiie posiLiori in the roll at generals — 
did not bring about peace j ami in 171 1 ho was 
afield again, taking town after town from the 
Fronob. 'I’lus eventually le<l to the treaty of 
Utreehb, which gave tlurty years of peace to 
Europe. 

Meanwhile important events were tnl{i)ig place 
in Britain, 'fhe queen, tired of the tyranny 
cxeroiseil by the Dnehoss of Mavlhorongh, shook 
olf the yolc'o, dismissed her ministers, uodolpiiin 
and Hunderland, paving the way for the elevation 
to power of the Earl of U.xford and the Tories. 
Thereupon a charge was jireforred against Marl- 
borough of having embezzled puhlio money, and 
ho -was deprived of ins o/lloes, till the acco.s.sion 
of Cleorgo I., when, in a day, he was restored 
to the position in which he stood after the battle 
of Blenheim, A stroke of apoplexy on 28th May 
1716, although it impaired his speech, did not 
preclude ills attendance in parliament till within 
six months of his death, which occurred on 
10th June 1722. His funeral ohsoquios in West- 
ininster Abbey were celebrated with groat inagni- 
fieenco, and all ranks and all parties in the state 
ioiued in doing him honour. Charges of avarice and 
peculation have been lirought against Marlborough 
— among others, by llallam, Mahon, hlacaulay, 
and Thaokoray. fjespito this, and the certainty 
that ho thought more of hi.s own interest than the 
cause in which ho was engaged, his character had 
niany olomonts of cxculleuco. He was generons 
in action, gentle in temper, a dovoteil husband, 
and a man of religious fervour. 

His wife, Sarah jKXNiNtiS, was horn on 29th 
May 1660, and when about twelve yeara of age 
entered the sorvioo of tiio Dnehoss of York, and be- 
came the chosen and most intimate friend of licr step- 
dauglitor the Princess .-Lime. Like Marlborough 
himself, Sarah came of an ancient hut mined 
royalist family. On the accession of Anno to the 
throne, the dnehoss (ixorcisod over Uio young queen 
the inlluanco due to a superior and singularly active 
mind. Her power was almo.st houndle.s.s : tlio Whig 
ministry rehed upon lior support, and she disposed 
of places and ollioes at her pleasure, and is 
saief to have aoeumulated money by the ti-ana- 
actions. Her fair fame, however, apart from this, 
was never, even in those days of scurrilous lampoon, 
tarnished by the breath of .scandal. Her rule. 


wliicli lasted for a considerable time, at last became 
unhearahle, and she was .supplanted in the favour 
of the queen by her own cousin, Mrs Masham, 
whom she herself had introduced to court. She 
retired from the queen’s service in January 1711 ; 
and for nearly a quarter of a century she survived 
her husband, living in complete retirement. She 
was of a very pugnacious disposition, only happy 
when quarrelling with her friends or engaged in 
lawsuits, such as those arising out of the couqile- 
tion of Bleuheim. Slic died on 29th October 1744, 
leaving a fortune of three millions sterling, of which 
she bequeathed , CIO, 000 to William Pitt. As the 
Marquis of Rlandford, the only son of the Duke 
and Duche,ss of Marlhorongh, died young, the title 
was inherited by the descendants of one of their 
daughters, the CJountoss of Sunderland. 

See the Memoirs by Coxo (1819), the short Life by 
Saintsbury (1885), and the article by Leslie Stoplien 
in Diet. Uat. Bioij. (vol. x. 1887). 

niai'liiic.spikc, an iron ]iin, with a large head 
and taper point, used on shiphoard for separating 
the strands of rope preparatory to sjiheing nr 
marling; also employed as a lover in tightening- 
rigging, iSrc- See Knots and Splices, 

Mai'lili, Eugenie, the pseudonym of E. John, 
a German novelist, burn at Arnstadt in Thuringia, 
on 5tb Docendier 1825. Her beantifnl voice and 
mnnicni iuloiii gnincil her the liiytmv of the Pj'inces.s 
of Schwarzhuvg-Sonder.shausen, who sent her to 
Vienna, where, after throe years of study, she 
appi'arod on the stage. Rut a successfully-hegun 
career was out short by an aflbctinn of the ear, and 
Friiulciu John acted as reader to her patroness till 
1803. Retiring in that year into private life, she 
spent her time in ■i\'ritlng romnncc.s, interesting 
enough, but with strong didactio tendencies and 
somewhat unreal. Of these tlie most sueoessfnl 
was Croltlelse, (1866; 18th ed. 1885); others, such 
as The Old Maid's Secret (1867), Prinecss of the 
Moor (1871), Second IFf/h (1873), Countess Oisela 
(1869), and Thuringum SYurto (1869)— all except 
the last translated into Engli.sli, 18'/0 to 1873 — 
have also passed through many editions. She 
died at Arnstadt on 22d Jmie 1887. A collected 
edition of hex liomunzen nnd Norelkiivnm issued in 
!> vols. in 18H9. 

Marlo-W, (-Jreat, a town of Ruckinghamshire, 
on the Thames, 29 miles W. of London by rail, has 
manufactures of lace and paper, an iron suspension 
bridge, a house where Shelley lived in 1817, and a 
gramniar-sohool (formerly a blue-coat school). It 
•sent two momhom to parliament doivn to 1887, and 
one till 1885. Pop. (1881) 4703. 

Msu'lo-WC, CiiiiiSTOi'iiER, Shakespeare’s great- 
est predccasHor in the English drama, a shoemaker’s 
Bon, was baptised at Canterbury, 2Gth February 
156.3-64. From the King’s School, Canterhuiy, he 
was sent to Benet College (now Corpus Chnsti), 
Camhrhige; proceeded 15. A., 1583, and oonnuonced 
M.A., 1587. How ho enqiloyed himself after tak- 
ing his bachelor’s degree is not known. A ballad 
printed from MS. by J. P. Collier a.sHorts that he 
was an actor at the Curtain Theatre, and 'brake 
his log in one lewd scene when in his early age ; ’ 
but tlie ballad is evidently spurious. Colonel 
Cunningham suggests that lie may have served as 
a soldier in the Low Countries. 

The earliest of Marlowe’s extant plays is Tam- 
hurlaine the Great, in two parts, first iwinted in 
1500, and probably tiroduced in 1587. In spite of 
its boinbast and violence it is infiniloly .superior to 
any tragedy that had yet aiipoared on the English 
stage. By his energy and fervour, Ms aspiring 
imagination and majestie utterance, he confounded 
his rivals and won immediate supremacy. Very 
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notioeaUe ia the pioud solf-conMenoe displayed by 
the young poet in the prologue : 

From jigging veins ot rhyming mother-wits, 

Anrt such conceits ns elormngo keeps in pay, 
tVe 'll lend you to the stately tent of war, 
tniore you shall heai the Scythian Tainbnrlnine 
Tliieatening the world with high astonniling terms. 

Earlier dramatists had employed blank vci-se, hut 
it had heen stiff aud ungainly ; Marlow'e was the 
first to discover its strength and variety. The 
populaiity of Tmnbitrlaine was extraordinary. A 
ludicrous line in the Scythian connueror'a addres-s 
to the captive luonarchs whom he has havnesseJ^to 
his chariot—' Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia 
was constantly parodied for half a century. Doubt- 
less the extravaganza of the play contributed to its 
success. The part of Tamhurlaine was originally 
taken by the famous actor, Edward Alleyn, who 
afterwards per.sonated Faustus and Barahas. 

The TnifjkalEidarn of Dr Fuustus was probably 
produced soon .after Tamhurlaine. The eaidiest 
edition is dated 1601; in the edition of 1G16 addi- 
tional comic matter is inserted by an inferior liand, 
but it also appeal', s to preserve .some genuine _pps- 
ages that were dropped from the earlier edition. 
Fiiustiis, as it has come domi, is rather a series 
of detached scenes than a finished drama ; and 
some of these soene.s are evideutiy not by Marlowe. 
One playuTight after another was employed to 
funiisli ‘additions.’ But the nobler scenes are 
niarvelloualy impressive ; nowhere is Marlowe’s 
genius shown more vividly tlian in Fanstns’s 
glorious description of Helen’s beauty and in the 
terrible soliloquies that prepare us for the catas- 
trophe, Faustus held the stage, and was revived 
at the Restoration. Edward Pliillips, Milton’s 
nephew, quaintly remarks that ‘ Of all that Mar- 
lowe hath 'UTitten to the stage his Dr Faustus hath 
made the greatest noise, with his devils and such 
like tragical sport.' A Gemiau version was. acted 
by English qilayers at Grata during the carnival in 
1608, and at Dresden in 1626. Goethe expressed 
his admiration for Marlowe’s work. 

The Jciu of Malta, produced after December 
1338, was first published in 1633, with a prologue 
by Thomas Heywood. It is a very unequal play. 
T'he first two acts are conducted ';vith masterly 
skill and vigour ; but the last three are absurdly 
extravagant, degenerating into vulgar caricature. 
If Marlowe’s hand had not faltered, if the later 
part had heen equal to the earlier, Barahas would 
have heen worthy to stand alongside of Shylock. 

Edward II., produced about 1590, is the 
maturest of Marlowe’s plays. It lias not the 
niagniflcent poetry that ire find in Faustus and 
in the first two acts of The Jew of Media, but it 
is planned and executed with more firmness and 
solidity — in a more temperate and patient spirit. 
The various chai-aoters are skilfiilly uiscriminated, 
and the action is never allowed to flag. Many 
critics have preferred it to Shakespeare’s Bkhard 
II. ; it is certainly no whit inferior. Charles 
Lamb declared that ‘ the reluctant pangs of 
abdicating royalty in Edward furnished hints 
which Shake.speare .scarce improved in his Eichcird 
II. ; and the death-scene of Marlowe’s king moves 
pity and terror beyond any .scene, ancient or 
modern, with wliieli 1 am acquainted.’ 

The Massacre at Faris is the weakest of Mar- 
lowe’s play.s, and has descended, in a mutilated 
state. It was written after the a.ssas.sinalion of 
Henry III. of France (2d August 1589), and was 
probably one of the latest iilays. An early MS., 
a fragment of an original playhouse transcript, 
preserves part of scene xix. ; ami a comparison 
of the MS. text with the text of the printed copy 
shows that the play was mangled in passing 
throngb the pre.ss. 


The Traged)/ of Dido is stated on the title-page 
of the first edition (159d) to have iieeii written by 
‘Christopher Marlow and Tliomas Nash, Gent.’ 
Probably it wa.s left in a fragmentary stale liy 
Marlowe aud was finished by Nash._ It is of 
slight value ; hut contains some fanciful poetry 
(ami exlvaovdinary bombast). There can belittle 
doubt that Marlowe had a hand in tlie three jnirts 
of Ecnry VI. ; and it is probable tliat ho was oon- 
cernod in the authorship of Titm Androm'cus. A 
wild, shapeless tr.agcdy, Lust’s Dominion, was imh- 
lished in 1667 a.s tlie work of Marlowe. It deals 
with historical events that ha])i)enud after Mar- 
lowe’s death, hut may nevertbeh'ss have Ixien 
adapted from one of Marlowe’s lost plays. 

The unfinished iioem, Eero and Lctindrr, emu- 
posed in heroic coujilets of consuimuato l)eanty, 
was first published in 1598 ; a second edition, with 
Chapman’s continuation, followed in the same year. 
Ben Jonson is reported to have .said that Marlowe’, s 
verses were examples fitter for admiration than for 
parallel. From a passsige in the Tliird Hestiad it 
appears that Marlowe liad enjoined upon Chapman 
the task of finishing tlie poem ; but neither (Jliai>- 
man nor any other poet could have taken up tlie 
story with any hope of .success. Eero and Lcundrr 
passed through uninorous editions, and won univer- 
sal api3lau.se. iShake.sjioare quoted hi As You Idle 
It the line, ‘ Who ever loved that loved not at first 
siglit?’ and feelingly apostrophised the poet as 
‘Dead Siiopherd.’ Nash, in Lenten Stnffc, Hpeaks 
of ‘ (iivi)ie Musa>u.s, ,aiul a diviner jioot tlian liim. 
Kit Marlowe.’ The watermen sang conjilohs from 
it as they plied their sculls on the Tluiuuis, 1 loiiry 
Petowe, a poor ver.siliev hut ontlmsiastio admirm' 
of Marlowe, tells hoiv 

Men ivonia slmn tlu'ir hlcop in still limit iiiMlit 
To metlltnto npnn lii.i goWon linos, 

Marlowe’s translations of Ovid’s Aninm and of 
the finst hook of Liican’.s FharsuUa add nothing to 
his fame. The pastoral ditty ' Come, live with mo 
and he my love, to which Hir AV alter Raluigh wi'ole 
an Answer, was imitated, hut not oiinallod, by 
Herrick, Donne, and otlmi.s. I/aak AVall.on ju'ii- 
nounced it to lie ‘choicely good.’ It was rir.st 
printed in The Fa.ssionatu IHliirim (1099), without 
tha fourth and sixth stanzas. In lingleinil’s Eelifi»i 
(1600) it appeared complete, witli tho author’s 
name, ‘C. Marlowe,’ snlisorihod. Another anth- 
ology, Allot’s England’.H Farmtssus (HiOO), pre- 
serves a fragment by Marlowe, begimriug ‘ I walked 
along- a stream fm- pm'ene,s,s rare. ’ 

In May 1593, at tliu age of twonty-iiiue, Marlowo 
met a violent death in a quarrel ( about n courtesan, 
it is stated) witli one Francis jVrelier, a sori'iiig- 
man. The burial -regi,stor of tho parish ehuroh of 
St Nicholas, Deptford, has tho entry : ‘ Ohvisto)iho)' 
Marlow, slain by fi'rancis Archer [the name is not 
quite clear in the register], the 1 of June 1593.’ 
Highly-coloured acoohnts of his deatli wero given 
by Puritanical writers. Tliomas Board, in the 
Theatre of Ood's J ndgement, declares that ‘ boo lu'en 
cursed and hlaaphemed to Ms last gaspe, and to- 
gether with his breath an oalli Jloiv out of Ms 
month.’ There can ho no doubt that Marlowe Imd 
led an irregular life. In Ilarleian MH. 6853 is 
a note ‘contayninge tiie opinion of one Gristofor 
Mavlye concernyng Ms danmahlo oniniouH and 
judgment of Relyginn and soorno of Gods worde,’ 
drawn up (shortly before Marlowe’s death) by a 
certain Richard Baine, who was hanged at Tylmrn, 
6th December 1694. This .scandalous doenmont, 
Avhich in parts is quite unfit for inihlication, was 
printed in full by Riteon. There is evidenoo that 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Thomas Kyd tiic drama- 
tist were aocimed of sliaring Marlowe’s views. 

Had his life been lengthened, Marlowe would 
doubtless have written more perfect tragedies, but 
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he could lun'dly liavo left a hotter iioeiii than lloro 
and Lcmulcr. Comedy he would never have 
attomytcd ; he had no humour, in tragedy he 
prepared tlio way for Sliakespeare, on whos.e early 
work his iiilluenco is firmly stamped. 

Dyoots soholiuiy edition of Slarlowo’a worka has nut 
been auperseded. It was issued in 1850, 3 vola., hy 
Pickering; revised edition, 1 vol. 1858. Cimuiughain’.s 
edition (1 vol.) is useful hut inaoourate. In 1885 tlio 
present writer brought out an edition {3 vols.). Marlowe’s 
best plays aro included in the ‘ Mermaid’ aerie.S', ably 
edited hy Mr Havelock Ellis. Dr Faiistas has been 
elaborately edited hy Profossor A. W. Ward. In Uer- 
inauy Moaars Hermann, Broyniann, and Albrecht Wagner 
are engaged in reproducing the old texts, with the 
original orthography and oxhaustivo lists of uarke 
Ceclioncs. In 1888 it was resolved to erect a mouuinont 
to Marlowe’s memory on tlio Dane John, Canterbury. 
No aiithentio iiortrait is extant, 

91aviualiulc (Port, niarmdada, from ntar- 
iiiolo, ‘ a (juiiicB ; ’ wliioh, again, is from Mid. Lat. 
itudamalliiM, (dr. indhwlan, ‘lioiiuy-applo’or ‘.swout 
appla’) is a Komi-liquid preserve, made liy boiling 
the pulp of thiok-riiided fi'iiits, sucli as oranges, 
piiio-applus, guiiicos, eVic., with portioii.s of tlio 
rind, 'riic mo.st eommoii kind of iiiannalade w 
made from the hitter or Hevillo oraimes, tlio com- 
iiioii or sweet .sorts hciiig cniisidoi'ed inferior Cor 
this pui'poso, tluingli also occa''ioualiy used. Tiio 
woolly coating on the interior being removed, the 
viiid is out up iiito_ thin strips, and boiled along 
with the e.ypi'osHod juice of the pulp and a iinaii- 
tity of sugar eipial in weight to the other iii- 
grodioiits. The preserve^ i.s now made on a oom- 
mei'cial scale in factoricB at Loiidoii, Dundee, 
Paisley, and olHewhorc, 

IHuriulon, Hji.kjkeulijy, mumi' dramatist, was 
bom ill Nortliamptoiisliire, jaiuiary 1002, studied 
at Wadliam (Jollegc, O.xford, and took the degree 
o£ M.A. in 1021. lie .sipianderod his fovtuiiu, 
feiigliti ill the Low Couiitiles, and joined Sir John 
Suckling’s troop for the expedition against the 
Scots, but foil siclc^ at York and returned to 
London, whore he died early in 1039. He loft 
holiiud an epic, Cnjiid and Psydio (reiirinted 
W Singer 182(1), ana three comedies, IIMmuCs 
LoMjiiiir, A Fine Uompaiuoit, and The Antiquarij. 
The last form a volume (1875) in Maidiiieiit and 
Logan’s Dt'umaliuls of the lieatnridion. The ancient 
family of the Marniioiis of Scrivolshy were tiie 
former hereditary ohanipions at Kiiglisli corona- 
tions. TJiey camu in with the Conrpieror and 
settled at Taiiiworth, but becaiiio extinct with 
the fifth baron under Edward 1. Scott says of the 
lioro of his poem, ‘f have not created a now family, 
hut only revived the titles of an old one in au 
imaginary personage.’ 

Marmoitl, Auuuste Pkedeuio Louis Vibs.se 
DE, Duke of Uiigiisa and Marshal of Prance, was 
horn 20t)i July 1770 at CJiiltillon-.siir-Seine, entered 
the army at an early age, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Napoleon at Iknilon. Ho accompanied 
him to Italy, where his eonrago at Lodi, Oas- 
tiglione, ami San (diorgio, earned him the rank 
of general of brigade in the campaign of Egypt. Ho 
returned with Bonaparte to Prance, suiiported him 
in the revolution ot the 18tli Brmnaire, and com- 
manded his artillery at Marengo, after whicli he 
became general of ilivi.sioii. He was Hoiit to Dal- 
matia in 1805 to_ defend the llagiisan territory 
against the Eussians, defeated them at Cwtei- 
nuovo, and was made Duke of Kagusa. Hence ho 
was summoned to join the great army in 1809, the 
day before the liattle of Wagrani, was entrusted 
with the pursuit of the enemy, won tlio battle of 
Enaim, and earned a mai'shiil’H baton. He was 
thereafter for eighteen _ montlis governor of the 
Illyrian provinces ; and in 1811 succeeded Maasoiia 


in the chief command in Portugal, where lie showed 
skilful strategy in the presence of Wellington. A 
seveie wound, received at the defeat of Halamanca, 
compelled him to retire to France. In 1813 lie 
commanded a eurps d’arnica, fought at Liitzeii, 
Bautzen, and Dresden, and maintained the con- 
test with great spirit in Prance in the beginning 
of 1814, till fiirtlier icsi,staiico iva.s hojiele.s.s, when 
lie concluded a truce with Barclay de Tolly, which 
compelled Naiioleon to abdicate, and earned him- 
self from the Boiiapartists the title of the traitor. 
The Bourbons loaded Mannont ivitli lionuur,s. On 
the return of Najioleon from Elba he was obliged 
to flee. After the second restoration he lived in 
retirement till the revolution of 1830, when, at the 
head of a body of troops, he oiuleavoiired to reduce 
Paris to submission, and finally retreating with 
5000 Swiss, and a few battalions that had contimied 
faithful to CharIo,s X., conducted him across the 
frontier. Prom that time he travelled much and 
resided chiolly in Vienna and Venice, where he died, 
2d Marcli 1852. He was the last survivor of tlie 
mar-shals of the first Preiioh Empire. His cliief 
work is his Enprit dcs Imtiiutio7is Militaircn 
His Mcnioircs fill nine volumes (1856-57). Sec 
Saiule-Bcnve, (Jauserku dii Lundi, vol. vi. 

Mavinontcl, Jean Phanoois, a famous hut 
hardly a great Prencli writer, was horn of an 
olrsenro family at Bert, in the Limon.siii, IHli July 
1723. He made his studies in a Jesuit college, and 
found employment in a seminary at Toulouse, hut 
early turned to lil.crature, and went to Paris in 
17-(5 hy advice of Voltaire. Hcie lie wrote suc- 
cessful tragedies and ojieras, and was fortuiiata 
enough ill 1758 to gut a secretaryship at Versailles 
tlirougli the iiilhienco of Mailamo Pompadour. 
.Soon after he received a more lucrative appoint- 
iiioiit, the ollicial journal, Le Mcrcurc, being 
entrusted to his charge. In its cohnims ho ciiiii- 
mouced tlio publication of his llnisiiod and oft- 
translated Contes M<n‘Mi.o (1751 ). Marmontcl was 
elected to the Academy in 176.3, and hocanio its 
secretary in 178.3, ns ivell a.s IIi.st()riographor of 
France. After the Pucvolntion he retired to the 
village of Ahhcville, near Evieu.x, where he died, 
.31st December 1799. His must celebrated work 
was the well-known Bflisairc, a dull and wordy 
political roiiianco, containing a chapter on tolera- 
tion which excited the nio.st fiiiimis hostility on 
the part of the theologians of the Sorhonno, to 
whieli Marmoiitel replied in Les Incus hy ascrili- 
iiig the cruelties in Hpanish America to religious 
fanaticism. In 1787 appeared his interesting and 
valuable, but eonqilutely iiiieritioal, MimciUs dc 
Littiruim-c, ooiisistiiig of his contributions to the 
Fiiri/elopddir. His Mimuirea is an interesting 
.survey of his whole life, hrigiitoiiGd hy glimpses of 
all the great ligurcs ho hail soon cross the stage 
from Massillon to Mirahean. 

His own edition of his ooiiiploto works Alls 17 volumes 
(J7H()-87), to which imist be added 14 voliiiiios imblished 
imsthiummsly. Good editioiiB are those ot Villoiieuve 
(1819-20) and .iSaiiit-.Suriii (1824-27), 8oo Saiiito-IJeiivo’s 
C'uuso’ies du Lniuii, vol, iv. 

niariuora, La. See La Mahmoka. 

Rfar'iuora, Sea of, the Propontis ot the an- 
cients, .sejiarating Eiirojiean from Asialio Tnrki'y, 
and connecting the Jigean Sea hy the Dardanelles 
(anc. Ilnlkspont) with the Black Sea hy the 
Strait of Oonstantiiiople (anc. JJasporna), It 
is of an oval form, is 175 miles in length hy 60 in 
breadth, has an area of 4490 sq. m,, and a maxi- 
mnm depth of 42.50 feet, The (ilnlf oi Ismid 
extends about 30 miles eastwards into Asia. Thu 
sea contain,? several islnnds, the largest of Which 
is Marmora or Marmara (area, 50 sq. ni.), famous 
for its quarries of iiiarhlc and alabaster. 
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Marmoset, a naine given to a group of 
Amencan monkeys -vviiich are always oi small 
size, and which ditter in various particulars tvoni 
other Auiericau monkeys (^ee Monkey). liie 
popular name of Ouistiti has been given to these 
monkeys on account of the sharp wliistling sound 
wliich they make when frightened or irritated. 



Mwraoaefc {Sapalcjacdiua). 


There are a good many species of marmosets which 
are placed in two genera, Midas and Hapale, hoth 
confined to Central and South America. These 
creatures are easily kept in captivity, and are 
usually of an affectionate disposition. 

Marmot (Arat(mi(/.s), a genu.s of rodents, belong- 
ing to the family Sciuridre, resemble .squirrels in 
their dentition, although in form and haldts they 
mure closely resemble rats and mice. They have two 
hicisors and two premolars in each jaw, four molars 
on each side above, and three below. — The Common 
Marmot, or Alpine Marmot [A. maniioUa), is a 
native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the more 
northern moliiitains of Europe, up to the limits of 
perpetual snow, and is found also in Asia. It 
IS about the size of a rabbit, grayisli yellow, brown 


towards the head ; feeds on roots, leaves, insects, 
&c. : and is gregarious, often living in large societies. 
Marmots spend the -winter in their burrows, in 
one cliamher of which is a store of dried grass ; 
hnt the greater part of the winter is passed in a 
torpid condition. The Alpine Marmot is easily 
tamed. There are three kinds of marmots in 
North America, all popularly termed ‘Wood- 
chucks.’ The ‘Prairie Marmot’ (see PeaitHE 


RoG) is nearly allied, hut doe.s not belong to the 
same genus. 

Manic, a river of Prance, tlie most consider- 
able tributary of the Seine, rises in tho iilateau of 
Langres, Hows north-west past (Jhdlons to Jipernny, 
and thence ive.sfc, joining the , Seine at Ciiaronton, a 
few miles above Paris. Its length is 820 uiiles, ami 
it Ls navigable for 120 milus up to tit Rizier. Its 
stream is rather rapid, and in most jilacus has a 
wide bed. It is comiectcd by canals with the 
Rhine, the Aisne, and the Seine. 

Manic, a department in the north-east of 
Prance, formed out of the old province of Cham- 
pagne, is traversed by tho river Miu-no, ami to 
a less extent by the Seine ami tho Aisne. Area, 
3159 sq. m. ; piip. (18S0) d29,d!)-l. It is in tlie dry 
and chalky soil of the north tliat the heat varieties 
of Champagne Wine (q.v.) are grown, of which 
two-liftlis are e.x))orted. Tim reaving of slieen is 
an important industry, and c.x tensive -woollen 
manufacture.s are carried on. Cereals, lieetroot, 
and ])otatoe.s are grown ; lioney and wax are pro- 
duced ; hnildiiig stone is quai'ried ; and metal 
works, tanneries, &e., are in operation. IVlarne 
is divided into the live arrpmlisHeinonts of Clifllons- 
.sur-Marne ( the capital), Ejiernay, Rhoinis, Hainto- 
Menehoiild, and Vrtry-lo-P'rnn\'ois. 

Manic, Haute, a department in the nortli- 
ea.st of P'raiice, formed chielly out of tho old 
province of Champagne, and embracing the land 
in the upper basins of tlie Marne ami the Monse. 
It rises in the south into tho plateau of Langres 
and the Monts PauoilloB ( 1600 to 1600 feet). Area, 
2‘102 aq. lU. ; pop. (1836) 2-17,781, a deercaso of 
7095 since 1881. Cereals, wine (12 million gallons 
aimually), fruits, and potaloe.s are tho prinoijial 
products. The department yields 200,000 tons of 
iron ore annually, ami there are immei-ims furnaees. 
The cutlery is in high repute. 'J'here are three 
arrondissements of Chaumont, Langres, and Vassy j 
capital, Chaumont. 

Mariiix, Piiiup van. Lord of St Aldegoude, 
Ruteh writer and patriot, was horn at Hmssols in 
1538. A piqiil of Calvin ami lioza at (leiiuva, on 
his return liome he took an active jiart in promot- 
ing the lioforniation, and in 1506 a no loss aotii'e 
part in the i-evolt of the Nethcrlauds against Spain, 
An intimate friend of M'illiaiu of Orange, iiu was 
appointed by this great man to ho his nqiresonta- 
tive at tlie first meeting of tlie Estates of the 
United Provinces, held at Rort in 1572, ami on 
suhsequoiit occasions was sunt on special niissions 
to the courts of Erance and Englaml, Al'tor Imlp- 
ing to cement the Union of IHrocld, and visiting 
the diet at Worms, ho was nominated in 1583 
hurg-omaster of Antwerp, 'riiis city ho defondoil 
thirteen months against the Spaniards ; Init, hav- 
ing then capitulated, ho iuciirrod so much ill-will 
that he retired from public life. Tho leisure of liis 
retirement he utilised for literary work, besides 
taking an active interost in tlni newly-founded 
niiiver.sity of Leyden. Eroiu liis pen came (die 
Wilhelmus .song, the hymn of Rulch liberty and 
Protestantism; the e]ioch -making ]m)S(> satire on 
the Roman Catholic Church, entitled Thr, liinnan 
Ben'hive (1569); a metrical translaliim of tins 
Psalms from the Hebre-w (1580); and tho begin- 
ning of a prose translation of tho llihlo. Mariiix 
died at Leyden, 15th Recemher 1598. liis works 
were edited in 7 vols. (Brussels, 18.5.5-59); his 
religious works in 2 vols. (1871-73). Roe 1 fives in 
Ruteh by Bvoes (1840) and Ei'f'ddrio.ii (1882), and 
the French monograph by Juste (1868), 

Mai'occo. See Morocco. 

MarocUetti, Carlo, Baron, an Italian 
sculptor of respectable talent, was horn at Turin 
in 1805, ami "trained iu Boaio’s studio. Sottliug 
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at Paris iii 1827, lie \)UHluced ‘Young Giil &i)ort- 
ing witli a Eog,’ ‘ P'alleu Angel,’ relief on the 
Arc d'Btoile, an altarpiece foi the Madeleine, a 
memorial umik for Pellini’a tomb, a statue of 
Latour d’Anuergiie, &c. On the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1848 he repaired to London. In 
Britain his best works were .statues of (^iieen 
Victoiia for Illasgow, of Richard Couir-de-Lion, 
and of Lord Clyde in Waterloo Place, Loudon. 
Mounted lignres of Emmanuel Philibert and 
Charles Albert of Sai'oy wore chi.selled by him for 
North Italy. He died at Paris on 4th January 
180S, 

Maronites, a Christian scot of Hyria, generally 
regarded as the ilescoudauts of a remnant of the 
Monothelite .sod (bog Munothhuhm), who settled 
on the slopes of Lebanon in the 7 th century. They 
take their name from a monk Jl.aro, who lived in 
the oth century, or more probably from tlieir lirst 
jiatriareb Moro (701). Those people maintained 
their iudopendenoo against tlie followoi.s of Islam ; 
hut in the ]2th eontni-y, on the estahlishment of 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, they abandoned 
their distinctive immotholite opinions, and recog- 
nised the authority of the Koiuau Cluiroh. In 1445 
tliey entered into a formal aet of union with the 
Roman Chureh ; in 1584 a oolluge wa.s toiimled in 
Home by Pope Gregory XIII. for the education ol 
the Marouite clergy i and in 173(1 they formally 
snhserihod the decrees of tim Gounell of Treni. 
Nevertheless, they retain tlieir distinctive national 
rites and usages, ami use the aiieiont Syriac lan- 
guage in tlieir liturgy ; their clergy, if married 
heforo ordination, are porinitted to keini their 
wives j and they have many festivals and saints 
not I'ceognised in the Roman calendar. The 
Maronites, a sturdy, warlike race of mouutaineer.s 
(see Leuanon), muulier about 250,000. Their 
putriarch, wlio is elected by their hislio]).s, subject 
to the approval of Rome, resides in the ooiiveiil of 
ICanobin on Lebanon, Many convouls for both 
se.'ces are spread over the country, esiieeially in the 
neighbourhood of Bsliorreh, above Tripoli ; the in- 
mates follow the rule of St Anthony. The relations 
of the Maronites M'ith tlieir iniulaoahlo foes, the 
Druso.s, have been already detailed under Dnvsim 
and Lisdandn. See Baedeker’s Fukstinc, by Socin 
(2d ed. 1880). 

MurooilSf the name (derived from the Span. 
ciinarron, from (hiiui, ‘a immiitain top’) given in 
Jamaica and Guiana to fugitive negro slaves. 
When the British eoniiuered .lamaica from the 
Spaniaids in 16,55, munliers of slaves took refuge 
in the iiidaudH, Tliey and tlieir de.sceiidants, called 
Maroons, maintained a eonstaiit warfare >vith the 
colonists for 140 years ; hut in ]7!)5 they were sub- 
dued, and a portion of them removed to Nova 
Scotia, and afterwards to Sierra Leone. 'I'lic rem- 
nant fraternised witli their iiiauumittod brethren 
in 1834-35. Tiie Maroons of Guiana, wdio are 
generally called Bii-sh Negroes, alioiit 4000 alto- 
gether, form a number of independent oonimunitie.s. 
See Dallas, Ilidary of the Maroons ( 1803). 

Blaro.s-Vasarliely, capital of tlie Szekler 
districts in Transylvania, stands on the Maros, 28 
miles SE. of Klansenhurg, It contains a fortified 
castle, an old Gothic church (Reformed), a lihrarj’’ 
of 70,000 volumes, and a collectioii of minerals and 
anti(piitie.s, and has a trade in timber, tobacco, 
whie, eoni, and fruits ( iiarticularly meloiis). Pop. 
(1881) 12,883. 

Marot, Clement, a distingiii.shed Prencli poet 
of the time of Erancis L, was hern at Caliora in 
1496 (?). Largely owing to the inlluenoe of his 
father, who was both poet and courtier, he began 
at an early age to write verses, and, abandoning 
his legal studies, entered the service of Margaret, 


Duchess of AlBn 9 on, afterwards (Jueen of Navane, 
to whom many of his poems are addressed. He 
was wounded at the battle of Pavia in 1525, and 
at the end of the year was iniiirisoned on a 
charge of hereny, but wa.s liberated in the .spHng of 
1526. Having a witty pen ami a satiilc turn, and 
not being particularly prudent either in speech or 
conduct, he made many enemies and gave his royal 
jiatroiib eonsideiahle trouble. During his ahseiioe 
tioiii Paris in 1535 his house was searched, ami 
comiiromi.sing literature was found in his lilirary. 
His claim that a poet should he ])ermitted to read 
everything being disallowed, he lied, first to the 
court of the (Jneen of Nai’aire, and later found 
refuge with the Duchess of Perraui, He lelurned 
to Paris in 1536, and in 153S began to translate the 
Psalms, which in their French dress hecaine very 
popular, esjieeially at tlie court, where they were 
sung to favourite secular airs, and lieliied to make 
tlie new view.s fa.sliioiiable at lea.st. He wa.s 
encouraged by the king to contiime his translation, 
hut the part piihlished in 1541 having been con- 
demned by the Sorhonne, he had again to flee in 
1543. lie made his way to Geneva, hut, ihiding 
L’alviii’.s company uiieoiigeiiial, he went to Turin, 
where he died ill 1544. IHs poems consist of elegies, 
epistles, rondeans, hiillads, songs, sonnets, madri- 
gals, epigrams, nonsense verses, and longer pieces 
of a general eharaeter ; and, though lie himself tells 
us that love was above all his master, his special 
gift lay ill the direetioii of badinage and graceful 
•satire. Marot ]ia.s a .singnlurly ligllt toneli, and a 
great power of simjile natural c-vpi'essiun, and in 
all his ])oems— if we except seme early rlietorical 
exereises— there is the distinctive sty/e Mnrotique 
which lias had an important inllueiieu on Frenoli 
literary language. Tliongli he was persecuted for 
his religions view.s, he e.xpiessly deolai'e.s that ho 
was not a Lutheran, and probably like many of hi.s 
friends— Dolel for instance— he had no very 
definite theological beliefs. 

.See (Buvres CempKics(4 voIh, Paria, 1873-75) j (Bitwes 
Ohoiaies, an admirablo auloctioii (Piu-ia, 1826); Life by 
Vitet (]8()8); Doueii, CUmeut Marot et le Psautier 
Mwjuenot (2 vdIb. 1879). Of Giiifl'roy’B costly edition 
only two volumua bad appeared in 1800. 

niiU'OZiil, a Roman huly of noble birth, hut of 
infamous reputation in the seaiidalous chronicles of 
her age, daughter of the oijually notorious Theo- 
dora, was born in the close of the Oth century, As 
the misti-e.s.s of Pope yergin.s III, ami mother and 
grandmother of three pojies (John XL, John XII., 
and Leo VIL), she exereised the greatest inllueiico 
on the political ulhiirs of her time in Italy. She 
was married three limes, and, if we may credit 
the narrative of Luitpraiid, had skill and address 
onougli to procure the deposition and death of 
Pope John X,, and sultseipiently the elevation of 
her son as John XI. Miirozia’s later years 
brought oil her the punishment of her crimes. She 
died in prison at Romo in 938. 

MariH’clatc €ontvovcr.8y, a hitter war of 
vigorous and often homely painiihlots, waged 
against offloial Episcopacy by the Elizahetiian 
Puritans. Many of tlie,se were ivritteii by de- 
prived niiiii.stei'.s, but were piiblislied under the 
eouiprehonsive name of Martin M.irprelate. The 
time of greatest caotivity was about 1089, and the 
hooks were printed in spite of severe govormnonl 
repression, .successively at IVloulsey near Kiiigston- 
ou-Thanies, Faivsley in Noi'thaiiiptoiishire, Norton, 
Coventry, Wei, stone in Warwickshire, and in or 
near Manchester. Tlie names of the chief writers 
were John Penvy (hanged), John lldall (loft to 
rot in jail), Fourier, John Field, and Job Throok- 
iwoi'loii who wrote Ifae ye any IFor/r for Cooper f 
One of the best attempts to answer the Marprelate 
W'ritera waaDEliop Cooper of Winchester’s Admoni- 
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Uo,i to the Fcuplc of EnyUntd. Other wiitwf, on 
the same bide were John Lilly and Tlionias Nabli. 
Bacon presented to the ininGtry in 1.390 liis mse 
paper entitled Afi touchtnff the Coii- 

iroversis of the Churek of Eufjlaud, an admirable 
ar'> ament for Moderation .and uiutaal concession in 
ilimg-. inditi'erent. ‘ Fir>t of all,’ ha says, ‘ it is 
more tlian time that there were an end and sur- 
cease imirle of this immodest .and deformed manner 
of writing lately entertained, wheiehy matters of 
religion are liandled in the style of the .stage.’ 
Professor Arher has included a repiint of the Mar- 
prelate tracts in his ‘English Seholar'.s Library.’ 
tiee the Rev. W. Maskell’s IliUoi'y of the Mwpre- 
laie Controeersy ( ISLi). 

Marane» Rettek of. See Letter of 
M.VEflUE. 

Marquesas Islands, or :\lEND.t.NA,s, are a 
group in Polynesia, N. of Tuamotn or Low Archi- 
pelago, between 8° and 11’ S. lat. and 1.88° and 141° 
VV. long. The n.ame .strictly .apjilies to four or live 
islands discovered hy Mendana in 159.3, hut usually 
iiicliide.s now tlie " Washingdou g'roup of .seven 
islands, to the north-wc.st, which were discovered 
liy tlie American Ingraham in 1797. Total area, 
482 sq. m. The whole archipelago in volcanic. 
Hiva-oa ami Niika-hiva are the largest islands. 
Nearly all are shaped into several narrow valleys, 
in which the hulk of the popnlation, 5216 in 1885, 
live. In Cook’s time there were 100,000 inhabit- 
anta, hut in 1838 they had decreased to 20,000. 
They are perhaps the liue.sb race of the brown Poly- 
nesian stncdr, and, though eourteou.s, are cruel and 
revengeful. Since 1842 the island,s have been a 
French protectorate. A little cotton is grown by 
Chinese immigrants. 

Marquetry. .See Inlayixg. 

Marquette, caiutal of Marquette county, 
Michigan, is on the sontlieni shore of Lake 
Superior, 430 miles l)y rail N. of (.’hicago. It has 
foumlrie.s, hla.st-furnaees, iSre., heckles sawmills 
and maeliiiie-.shops, and a .slate-(iuarry. Iron ore 
in very large quantitle.s is mined in the county and 
shipped from here. Marquette is the seat of a 
Roman C'.atholic hishop, Pop. (1884) 6690. 

Marqili.S, or M.tRiJUES.si, the degree of nohility 
which in the peerage of England ranks next to 
duke. Marqui.ses were originally conunandera on 
the borders or frontiers of countries, or on the 
.sea-coast, which they were hound to protect. lu 
England there were marquises or lords-marchers 
of tlie horders of Scotland and Wales in the reign 
of Henry III., and the foreign equivalent ilurk- 
ymf was common on the Continent ; hut the 
first English mamui.s in the modern .sense was 
Robert de Vere, Earl of O.xfonl, wdio was created 
Marquis of Dublin by Rieliaid 11. in 1385. The 
title was first introduced into .Scotland in 1599, 
when the Marquises of Huntly and Hamilton 
were created. For the coronet of a marquis, see 
Coronet. The mantle is scarlet, witli three and 
a half doublings of ermine. A marquis is styled 
‘ The Most Honourable ; ’ his wife is a marehioues.s ; 
his elde.st .son takes hy oourte,sy the ne.xt loiver title 
in the peerage, except wdiere that is identical with 
the title of the niarquisate, in which case he must 
take the next lower .still. The younger sons of a 
marquis are .styled ‘ Lord,’ and daughters ‘ Lady,’ 
with the addition of Christian name and surname. 

Marr. See M.ir. 

^ Marriage denotes the union of man and woman 
m the legal relation of limshand and wife os the 
'ame may he defined hy loc.al law or custom. The 
term may he properly applied to connections he- 
tweeu the .sexes which to civilised people .seem 
exceedingly slight and loo.se, provided that they 


are founded on contract, are intended to eudvire, 
and are approved of, or at least permitted, hy pnblie 
or group oi)inion ; but these are comlilion.s os.sen- 
tial to marriage. It i.s not .strictly applicable to 
c.ases in which the wife is got hy capture ; for no 
relation.s or consequences that can he called legal 
can arise out of an act of violence whicli arouse.s 
resentment and provokes to retaliation ; hut, if the 
captor’s tribe approve, there may he_ de faeio 
maniage in such cases, and true marriage if, in 
addition, the tribe of the ivoman neqnieseo.s in 
the c,a])tuie when effected, in which case an 
approach is made to imirri.agc with (die form of 
capture — i.e. marriage proceeding upon a contract, 
hut carried out through a form or preteuee of cap- 
turing the bride. 

Maiiy nations have had traditions of a time wdien 
marriage w.a.s unknown among tlieir own pvedo- 
eessons, and of some lawgiver to wdmm il.s iu.siitu- 
tioii was ascribed, wlio was, for example, among 
the Egyptians, Mene.s ; among the Chinese, Fo-Iii; 
among the Greeks, Cecrops j among tlie Ilimliia, 
Svetalcctu, And (if man Iiad to work out his own 
institutions) it is idaiu that societies everywhere 
would need time for arriving at tlmse regulative 
cu-stoms, in the ahsenee of wliicli there would he no 
marriage, and neillier right nor wrong in matters 
of .sex ; much time, indeed, wlierever there pre- 
vailed that law of incest (exogamy) which cut off 
men from marrying all women or their own kin- 
dred, however remote the relationship, the women 
among wliom their connections must have heeu 
made at first. Darwin, founding upon ohservariou 
of the higlicr animals, was of opinion tliat, before 
the .springing ii)) of imiiTiage custom, the jeahmn 
rage of the male would determine tliat there would 
be no general promi.souity of the women, and that 
tliere would at Host he a prevalence of polygyny. 
It .should, however, ho remembered that among 
early peo\des and backward pcoides, with marriage 
fully defined, jealousy has often heeu iiraetically 
unknown. Observation of men, savage and eivilised, 
would porhajis suggest that, before some notion of 
right in matters of sex- Imd .siiuing up, there would 
he no uniform behaviour in tho.so matters, that men 
would do as they could, a.s passion primi|)tod and 
opportunity offered, ami that they would not ho 
over-scrupulous in their conncclions— i.e. that they 
might he polygamists, polyaiidrists, or monogamists 
.according to circumstances, and that there would 
he as much prornisenitj' as tlicro was oiiporlnnity 
for. 

An attempt to .sliow in outline the hislory of 
marriage and of Idnslii]! has neces.sarily been made 
under the head of Family (q.v.), and to tliat refer- 
ence must here he made. In that account the 
beginnings of marriage are traced to the predom- 
inance of a modilication of jiromiscuity, to Nair 
polyandry, or something equivalent to it, which 
could yield a system of kin-ship through female.s 
only — a limitation of kinship wliioli can only have 
become e.stahlisheil when there was usually no 
father in the hou.sohold, and fatherhood was un- 
certain, not thought of, or not claimed. Ulti- 
mately, in advanced societies everywhere, marriage 
came to be regarded as not to he duly oonstitnted 
without a religions .sanction. 

Wliiia the law of exogamy forbids a man to marry 
any woman of his own kindred, a laiv ndiich liati 
been named endogamy forbids a man (where it 
prevails) to marry any woman who is not of his 
kindred. Endogamy li.as been widely prevalent, 
and not among rather advanced populations only, 
hut among many which are decidedly backward ; 
hut there are indie, ations, often concinaive, of its 
having been preceded hy exogamy, and it may 
he taken to have been preceded hy it at least in 
most o.ases. Exogamy, if this he ooncoded, has 
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prevaileil at one time oi' another neaily everywhere. 
The known cases in which peoples have depended 
for their wives upon capture, or liavo, after a cou- 
tract for marriaye, p:nuo thronpli the form of cap- 
turing the bride (wliiuh undouiitedly is a relie of 
capture), are a most e.^tensive class ; and exogamy 
I'ives the explanation of all sueli eases. Exogamous 
nien having unfriendly neighbours might have to 
go without wives if tiiey did not cajiture women 
from their neighbours ; and when these also were 
exogamous, we may believe that in time captures 
would be made easy — that reciprocal captures 
would be more or less arranged, until at length 
there were contracts maile fur exchange or piu- 
cbaso of women, and the capture became a form 
only. As a form capture has in fact lingered on, 
in shapes more or less distinct, in the marriage 
oeremouies of many modern pcople.s. For an 
attempt to show the origin oi the law, whieli 
had tlm romarkahle ell'ect of intordieting marriage 
between all men and women of tlie name blood or 
kindred, see Thr, Enijlish Ilidoi'tcul litiviow. No. i), 
January 1888; and Thu Urujui of Exogamy, Xty 
J. F. M'Lennan. 

This account of exogamy takes it to liave liecn 
in the Ilrst instanoo an interdict upon wiving only ; 
but the dillienlty Ik rather to sec liow men came 
to abstain from marrying their own women than 
how, bliat point I'oaeliod, they afterwanls went on 
to abstaining from them altogether, <if conrse, it 
had to be kept in view that the law of exogamy 
must have boon, in fact, a practice which hueame 
pievalcnt and then obligatory, and that, while it 
was growing up, tlie practice mnnt have been 
the same that it was after it hail got tho foreo 
of law, so that, if oxoganiy at Jlrst nceessitated 
a praetioo of capturing wivos, it must have boon 
a practice of capturing wivo.s that hoeamo con- 
solidated as exogamy. Groups eompoKcd of a 
single totem kindred, when e.xogamous (see 
Family), could only get wives by capture. And 
thus it was a ])ractico (1) of capturing women of 
stranger groups for wives, and (‘2) of taking for 
wives only straiigor or foreign — i.o. eupturod— 
women that hud to ho accounted for, A loiig-eou- 
tiniiod Hcaruity of women (wliieh infanticide might 
acconnt for) is suggested ns (lio oxidanation of a 
systematic praetico of eaptui'o, anu tlie position 
of men relatively to eaptureil women on tlie one 
hand, and tlieir own woinon { these lioiiig sctu'co) 
on tlie oilier, as tlic explanation of marriage hoiiig 
ultimately eonlinod to captured or foreign women. 
What is scarce is of importanco, and tlie position 
of women among their own kiiihiiion must have 
tended to ho high, so that soiiictliiiig like tlie Najr 
relation only could ho formed with women by their 
kin.sineii, and that it may bo witliout any eon- 
tract, practically, at luiyriitc, at the woman’s more 
choice. J’ho captured woman, on the otiior Iiand, 
would bo a slave ; tho eaptois could have lior as a 
subject wife, absolutely on tlieir own teriiis. It is 
this sort of conueetion that was dostinod to prevail, 
to liecomo the tyjio of marriage, and it was tlie lot 
of the captive, not of tlio kinswoniau. To suliject 
the latter to it would liavo been an outrage, an 
oUeiieo against lior and the kin, indeed, oven at 
first wliut wo call a sin ; and the practice which at 
first exempted her, when it liocamo consolidated as 
eiistom, excluded her from the condition of wife to 
any of her kinsmon, with the feeling roniaiuiiig, 
and grown intense, that it ivould bo a shocking and 
sinful thing for them to have her in that condition. 
The jiassago from this to tho disuse of the Nair or 
Tuasi-Nair coiinootions between men and their own 
Avoinen which would liavo continued while marriage 
was growing up — and probably until after con- 
venience had niado capture easy, i.e. more or less 
of a form, when there would be practically exchange 


of women — and then to the interdiction of such 
connections, time lieing given, does not appear to 
present iiiiich ditliciilty. Moreover there are a few 
ca^es known in wliicli all marriage between rela- 
tives being forliidden, otlier connections seem nob 
to be excluded. Tliis account of exogamy is, at 
anyrate, founded at every point uiioii liiimaii 
natiu-e and its observed tendencies. Tlie scarcity 
of women which is tlie liasis of it is also tlie basis 
of tlie liistoiy of marriage wliicli traces tliat institu- 
tion liack to polyandroiis bogiimiiigs. 

See works cited at FAMILY, and in addition, Darwin, 
Descent of M<m (1870); Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi 
and ICuriud (1880) ; A. Lang, Custom and Mi/th (iSSI) ; 
Ma.x. lCovalov.sky, Dc I’Oriijinc do la i'amiUc et do la 
DroprUti' (ISOO). 

The solemn and liiiiding nature of marriage is 
recognised liy all civilised peoples ; and, altliougli in 
vaiiuus countries ilioro is vast diU'ereiiee in details, 
liotli ns to legal oliligations and public ceremonies, 
there is imicli siilistaiitial agreement, Tlius tlie 
ve.strictions as to age, consanguinity, &e. wliicli 
prevail in England and otlier modern eonntries 
weio nearly tlie same in the Roman law, where, 
however, the consent of the jMtoyfmnilius was an 
e.ssou(,ial. The canon law regards marriage ns a 
.sacrament mid not as a contract ; but it recognises 
tlie valhlity of mariiago liy mere consent, and witli- 
oiit ecclesiastical sanction, in coniilries where suoli 
marriages m'o treated ns valid. 

liiightiid . — A promise of marriage, given in ex- 
change for tlie promise of tlie otlier party, is bind- 
ing ill ifiiglisli law. I’erformanoe is not enforced, 
but damages may lie recovered for breacli of promise. 
] t is not necessary that the promiso slionld lie proved 
by writing. TJie parties may give evidence, bub tlie 
{.ilainlilV cannot recover unless liis or lior testimony 
IS corroboiutod by some other material evidenoe. 
If either party discovers that the other lias been 
guilty of gross miseondiict, or of serious niisrepro- 
soiitatioii m regard to his or her eireumstances and 
previous life, breach of promiHe may be justified. 
It lias been iiold that a bodily infirmity, rendering 
it daugorons for the defondant to marry, is no 
defence to au aetioii, 

Males of fourteen and females of twelve, not 
subject to any pliysieal or mental incapacity, aro 
permitted to contract iiiarriiige ; but for the imu'ringo 
of aniiiior tlio coiisunt of parents or guardians ought 
previously to be ubLaiiiud (sue iNt’ANT). Persons 
already married are, of course, ineapable of marry- 
ing again, unless set free iiy death or Iiy Divorce 
((pv.). A mail may not marry liis iiiotlier or other 
aHociidaiit, ids daughter or other deseeiidaiit, or any 
woman witliin tlie tliird degree of consanguinity, 
lie is also precluded, liy reason of aliinity, from 
marrying any woman related as aHoendailt, dosoend- 
ant, or blood-relation witliin the third degree to a 
deceased wife, Since 1833 marriages within tlio 
proliihitod degrees aro wliolly void ; it is not neces- 
sary Unit proceedings sliould lie taken to annul any 
Hiicli union. Tlio policy of the law whioli forbids a 
man to marry his Deceased Wife’s yister (g.v.) has 
been much questioned ; and bills for legalising sucli 
inarriage.s have several times been passed by the 
House of (Joinmoiis, 

Persons intending to marry are required to give 
iiotieo of tlioir intouLioii ; tlio forma coniniouly 
iiKod for tliia purposo are banns, and tho certificate 
of a snjierintendent-registrar. Banns (q.v.) are 
the subjoct of a separate article. Instead of 
giving notice to the parish minister, tho parties 
may apply to a registrar or superintendent- 
registrar of the district in wliicli they have 
resided seven daym ; if they reside in difi’erenb 
districts application must ho made in both, After 
twenty-one days the BupcriiiteiKlent-rogistrar issues 
a certifteale for the marriage ; one sliilliiig is paid 
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fov entry of uoticej and one faliilliiig for certificate. 
Parties desiring to be inaiiied rvitliout delay must 
obtaizi a license dispensing with the ordiniiry forms. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury inay grant a special 
lioen.se (ivbicli is issued by bi.s vicar-genera!) for 
inariiage at any time or place. License for a 
mairiage in church is obtained fioin a surrogate 
on an affidavit as to re.sidence, absence of lawful 
impediment, and (if either jjarty be a minor) con- 
sent of parents or guardians. A license may also 
be obtained on giving one day’s notice to tlie 
superintendent-registrar, and making a declaration 
as to resilience, &c. The fees payable for licenses 
are considerably higher than those paid for banns 
and for the ordinary certificate. It is to be observed 
that the registrar cannot give a license for niarriage 
in church. Hi.s ordinary certificate is usually 
accepted in lieu of bauns ; but a clergyman may 
insist on banns or episcopal license when the 
marriage is in church. 

In the actual celebration of marriage the law 
rei|uire& that the ceremony take place between 
8 A.M. and 3 r.M. (12 .LM. until 1886), tliat the 
parties declare that they know of no inipediment 
to their nianiage, that formal words of consent 
be used in the presence of witnesses, and that 
the marriage be duly registered. If the mairiage 
is in church, the prayer-book service is used, and 
the luinister enters the marriage in the register. 
If it is in a Nonconformist chapel or other regis- 
tered building, a registrar must be in attendance. 
Persons who wish to he married according to a 
secular form may be married at a register office, in 
presence of a superintendent-registrar, and of a 
registrar and two other witne.ssea. Persons so 
married may afterwards go tlirough a reli^rioiis 
ceremony, but such ceremony is not a maaiage, 
in the legal sense of the word, and therefore must 
not be registered. In 1808 a Koyal Commission 
reported on the niarriage laws of the United 
Kingdom, pointing out the grave inoouveniences 
resulting from the maintenance of different laws 
in England, .Scotland, and Ireland, and from the 
nnceitninty of the English law, The e.vcessive 
formality of the statute law is in some degree 
neutralised by the rule that a marriage is not 
avoided unless fov some fraud or irregularity of 
wliich both parties are cognisant. Tims, a man 
wild is iiiari'ied in a false iiaiiie is duly married, 
unless the ivife is a party to the deception ; and it 
has been held that a marriage in church, witliout 
banns or license, is valid, if the wife i,s under the 
belief that tlie lunsband has complied with the 
necessary legal forms. For furtlier particulars in 
regard to forms, see Hainmick’s Marriage Law of 
England ; and for the legal effects of marriage, see 
the article Husbanu ..i.hd Wife. 

A marriage celebrated in chureli by a person pro- 
fessing to lie in holy orders, and not known by both 
parties to be an impostor, is valid. If liotli jiavties 
aoquie.sce in the celebration of marriage by a pre- 
tended clergyman, the niarriage is void. Marriage 
by proxy is not Ipowii to English law, and if it 
were tlioiight desirable to permit suoli a marriage 
in the case of a sovereign or other person of e.xalted 
rank, a special act of parliament would probably be 
passed for the purpose. Wlieii one party is a Pro- 
testant and the other a Roman Catholic, it was 
formerly not unusual to arrange for two religions 
cerenionie.s ; but the Roman Catholic clergy now 
decline to officiate in such case.s, unless the parties 
proniise that there shall be no Protestant ceveiiiony. 
The Anglican clergy being no longer the sole 
authoritative _ registrars, the repetition of the 
Catholic marriage in an Established chureli is not 
now tolerated, For papal dispensations granted to 
Catholics, see Dispensation. 

In regard to marriages celebrated abroad, and 


manlaves in England rvliere the parties, or one of 
them, may be of foreign iiatioiinlity, it is important 
to observe that the law of the jiarties’ domicile 
governs the essentials of the marriage (capacity of 
the paities to contract mairiage, &c.), and tliat tlie 
law' of tlie place of celebration goverii.s tlio forms 
with wdiicli the marriage nnisb be solemnised, cxcejit 
in the case of a marriage celebrated in an amlnis.sa- 
dor’s house, or other iilace enjoying the privilege of 
ex-teiiitoiiality. lb is not always easy to say what 
are the essentials of .a marriage, and wliat rules 
and ceremonies are to be considered nierely formal. 
Freucli law, for example, reijuires persons alimit to 
many to obtain, or at least to appl.i' for, tlie con- 
sent of thoii parents. A Frenoliman is married in 
England without asking iris parents’ consent. It 
may be said that lie lias only oniiltud a foiniality 
not required by English law ; Init the Freiieli eonrts 
hold ill such cases that an essentiiil requisite of \'alid 
marriage is wanting. It is ohvionsly most incon- 
venient that persons deemed to be married in one 
coiintiy should lie coiisidered unmarried in another ; 
the ‘coiilliet of laws’ a.s to marriage and divorce is 
the cau.se of much hardship and injustice, 

Scotland . — The law of Scotland rcgarils marriage 
as a contract constituted liy the conseiit of the 
parties alone. In its effects it differs from other 
contracts in respect tlmt it confers ujmn tlie parties 
a certain distinct status, and inasmuch as its 
duration and legal consequences cannot lie cliangeil 
at tlie will of the (lavlies. Tliis is wliat is ri'feivuil 
to when marriage is said to lie an iiistittUu or somo- 
thing more tlian a contract. As the free consent 
of tlie Jiarties is necessary, niarriage is imjiossible 
when 1I10.SO elements are )iroseiit wdiicli the law 
regards as iin’olviiig incapacity to gi\’u consent. 
Thus idiots and mad jiersons caimol niarry, and a 
marriage to wdiieh the assuiit of one or other of 
the jiaities has been gained by fraud, forei', or fear, 
or error ns to some essential inatlur, will lie void. 
Intoxication, if tlie iier.son is .so drunk as not to 
know what is being done, also invalidates a mar- 
ringe. Pupil.s— i.e. females mider twelve and niahw 
under fourteen — cannot marry; but, if Lhu ]iarLic.s 
are of marriageable ago, the consont of l.huir jiarcnls 
or guardians is not neccs.sary. llesides tlicsc in- 
capacities, sjieciallj' affueting the nature of the 
consent given, and attaching to niarriage in com-- 
mon with all other couLi-acts, there arc others 
jicculiar to marriage only. Thus, im)i()teney rciidci'.s 
a nianiage void, and a jirevimis marriage, wliile it 
subsists, jii events eitlierof the parties from lawfully 
contracting another ; marriage lietu'ccn adultuiers 
is forbidden by an old statute (regarding wliicli, 
however, _ doulits liave lieen exjirossed as to wiictlicr 
its force is not gone by desuetude), and rclatioiisliij) 
witliiii certain degrees prevents the relations from 
marrying. Tlie foi-liidden degrees, as in Eiiglaiul, 
are drawn from tlie Jewisli law as sot forth in 
the Book of Leviticus (see above). A fuvtlicv jirc- 
liminary requisite to a valid iiiarriagG is that one 
or other of the parties shall hai'c resided in Hool- 
laiid for a term immediately preceding the mar- 
riage, This term varies according to the form wliicli 
tlie marriage takes. An irregular niarriage i.4 not 
good unless one of the jiarties either Iiad his or licr 
usual residence in ycotland, or lived there for 
twenty-one days before the marriage. In the case 
of a mavviage after proclamation of lianiiH (q.v.) 
the session-clcrk cannot proclaim banns until the 
parties have resided in his jiarish for si.x weeks. 
Where publication of notice by the registrar takes 
the jilaco of banns jiarties must reside for fifteen 
days in th6_ district before intimating to tlie i-egis- 
trar tlieir intention to marry, and seven furuior 
days must elapse before the niarriage take.s place. 

As regards the manner of contraoting inarriagu 
the law' of Scotland is peculiar among tho.se of 
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other nationsv for the freedom wliich it allows to 
the ooiilracting' parties. If their jiresent consent 
to marry is proved, the law reiiuirea no special 
form of proof, imposes no restrictions as to time 
and place, and enjoins no sjieeial mode of cele- 
liration. The hlessliiH of the church is not required 
by the law of the land to make a mairiage {>ood ; 
although all marriages celebrated ■willmnt the 
iissistauce of a clei-gyman are called irregular 
marriages. It is enougli that the ])artie.s give 
their free cou.sent to marry eacli other. If a man 
and woman have lived together as husband and 
wife, and have had the reputation among their 
neiglibours of being married to one another, and 
this reputation is general iii tlie neighbourhood, 
unoontradieted by any one and of eonsidciable 
duration in ]ioint of time, these parties will be 
held to have o.wliauged a consent to marry, 
and the courts will declare them to he niariiod. 
This is called marriage hy habit and lopnto. 
Where a piomi.se to marry has been given and 
sexual iuterconrse liotwoen the parties has fol- 
lowed in Hcotland, upon the faith of tlie promise, 
the court, upon iiroof of the iiroiiiise by the writing 
or the oath ol a defender, will declaro the naities 
to have been marrk'd, the presuinpthm of the law 
liehig' Unit the iuti'reourse has taken phioe only on 
an interchange of cousont to many. Tills is called 
marriage liy promise HiilimjiinUv ciipithi. liases of 
marriage hy habit and repute or by promise xuh. 
cop. are very rave, la the general ease, the fact of 
the interchange of eonsent to many is not left to 
he presumed iiy law, hut is pruved in tlie most 
mioijuii'oeal way eitlior hy writing or witnessc.s. 
These oases a,vo diatiugulshed as marriages hy 
words of present uonsuiil pur vcrlxo da jircxcii/i. 
According to tills form iicrsoiis may many hy 
declaring, with or without witnesses, that they 
then consent to marry and do many, or by mak- 
ing a written deelariitum to tliat cllbet, and acting 
upon their duelaratioii. This motliod of inter- 
ohango of words of present consent was the one 
followed ill the (irctiia Oreeii (q.v.) or ‘over the 
border’ luavriages hy runaways from England. They 
were cheeked by Lord lirougliaiii’s Act of 1H5G, re- 
quiring rc.sidenee in ycotlaiul for tweiity-ono days 
as a pre-veqnisite to the validity of an irregular 
luarriage. lint if this eoiidition ho fiillilled they 
are still po.ssihlo, l’er.soiiH who marry in this way 
may ho oeiivieted lieforo a magistrate or justice 
of the peace ef having eeiitraefcud an irregular 
marriage ; and, as the eem’ietioii is recorded in 
the boek.s of tlie court and stainls as evidence of 
the marriage, tliis way of getting married— hy 
declaration and a imliec-court coiivielioii — has 
hoeii tliouglit to ho the eheaiiest known way of 
securely tying the hoiids of wedloelc, siiiee it 
entails no necessary fees to any fuiictioiiaiy. l!u(. 
persons convicted of an iii-ugular marriage are 
required to register their marriage, and the 
registrar is entitled to a fee of twenty sliillings. 
Parties to an irregular marriage may apply within 
three iiioiitlis after its date to tlie slierill' for a 
warrant to register tlioir marriage. The .slierill' 
grants warrant upon proof of the iiianiage hy 
written deelaratioii ; and a oertilied copy of the 
entry in tlie ri'gister is declared hy statute, to he 
evidence of the marriage, Tlie proceeding of 
applying to tlio slierill' for warrant to register is 
often helievcd hy the parties to ho a civil e,eroniony 
of marriage, and popular language sjieaks of 
couples having been married hy the slierill'. By 
a mistaken notion and coiifusion with the English 
forms of marriage this ‘marriage hy the sherilf’ 
is souietiiiie.s refevrod to as ‘ marriage hy ,spGcial 
license,’ somotinios as ‘marriage before the 
registrar,’ while the truth is that the parties have 
married themselves, and only apply to the public 


functionaries to make tlieir marriage a matter of 
public record. 

Cases of irregular marriage by interchange of 
words of consent, though mucli more coiiimon 
than those of marriage hy habit and repute or hy 
proniise and uoptda, are rare in coniparisoii with 
marriages celebrated by clergyiiieii. The.se are 
forms of marriage hy the interchange of words of 
consent ; the law not regarding the presence of 
a clergyman or the saiietioii of the chnreh as 
necessary to marriage. If a clergyman olliciates 
at a marriage lie may do .so only after the publi- 
cation of Banns (q.v.) or jmblicatioii of notice hj' a 
registrar as in Eiighnid. If he do so without these 
preliniinaries the marriage beeonie.s a ehuidestiiie 
maniage, and the clergyman and the parties are 
subject to penalties. AVlieii notice to the registrar 
of an intention to marry takes tlie place of banns, 
the notice is ciiLeied in a Marriage Notice Boole, 
.and publicly posted on the registrar’s ollice for seven 
days, after wliioh time, if no objections are taken, 
tlie_ registrar issues n certilicate of publication of 
notice wliicli authorises a clergyman to marry the 
parties producing it. There is now no jirovision of 
law icstraiuhig clergyiiieii of other cluirclie.4 than 
the Establisliud Chinch ol Scotland from celebrating 
regular marriages. M'liile regular marriages are 
always treated in law as marriages ‘ in the face of 
the cliiiroli,’ it is not the practice to soleiiiriise 
I’reshyteriaii marriages in chnreh, nor is such 
a solomnisatieii necessary to make a marriage 
regular and lawful. Thu cevomoiiy is usually con- 
ducted by a clergyman at the house of the tiride’s 
father; althougli of late years there have been 
sigiiM tliat Pi'eshyteriaiiH may come to adopt the 
cMiHtom of marrying within the clmrcli walls. The 
lirocoediiigs ought to iiieliide, and usually do in- 
clude, an expiuss inquiry whether tlie parties con- 
sent to marry ; a declaration by tlieiii, given 
generally by a nod or a curtsy, that they do 
consent; a solemn ndnioiiition by the olergy- 
niaii ; a declaration by him that tlie parties are 
married ; and the nuptial heiiedictioii. The cere- 
mony should take place in the presence of wit- 
110 .S.HCS wlio know the parties, and who are capable 
of giving evidence. After tlie marriage is solem- 
nised (which may take jihice any hour of the 
day), a schedule, which is given out to the parties 
along witli the certilicate ef publication of baniiH, 
or of publication of notice by a registrar, has to 
he presented, iilled up, to the elorgyniaii ; signed 
hy the iiarties, the clergyiiiaii, and at least two 
witnesses, and delivered le the parties, ri'lio must 
transmit it ivithiii tlii'ee days, under penalties, to 
tlie registrar of the iiarish in which the marriage is 
solemiiiseil. 8ee IlusitAND AND AVife, Divoboe. 

Ireland . — The laiv of Ireland as to the constitu- 
tion of marriage is substantially the same as that 
of England. The form of celuliratiou may differ 
according n.s the marriage is solemiiiaed in the 
Disostahlished Chiiieh of Ireland, the Boiiian 
Catholic, or the Preshyterian Church ; or between 
ncrsmiK of different religious persuasions ; but the 
legal rights and duties of the several churches with 
regard to marriages are new practically the saiiie 
— to provide for publication of a marriage and for 
its HolemniHation between certain hours m a build- 
ing set aiiart for divine .service. 

UnUed kilties . — In the United States the general 
rule in almost all the states is that no specilio form 
is necessary to the constitution of marriage if the 
consent of the spouses is proved. But marriage 
differs from contract in that it cannot he iiiodhied 
or dissolved hy consent, nor rescinded on proof of 
fraud. The law in some states requires that mar- 
riages he authorised by taking out a license, and 
solerantsed before a magistrate or a clergyman. 
Paunsylvaiiia provides that marriages must be 
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'Olemniseil l3efoi'e twelve witnesaea. But a iiiai-- 
riage good at cnniinon law is good notwitlistauding 
any statute on the subject, unless the statute con- 
tain exiu eos words of nullity. The original law of 
the prohihited degrees has been modified ; and the 
prohibition of inariiage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is all but unknown. 

.See the articles 
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Uii-itardy-. 
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Cuiitaiiy. 


Coiienbiua"e. 
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Husband niul yfife. 
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Marrow is a Buhstance of lew speciiic girivity 
tilling the cells and cavities of tlie hones of luaiii- 
nials. There are two varieties, whioh are knowii 
as fcd or imtcry marrow and ycllom or oilif marrow. 
In some of tile .short hones, as tlie bodies of tlie 
vertehrie and the sternum, the luaiTow Iia-s a 
reddisli colour, due to tlie presence of cells which 
have this colour and are aupjiosed to he transition 
t'ornis between the proper marrow cells and red 
lilood-corpii.soles. On analysis it is found to 
contain 75 per cent, of water, the remainder con- 
sisting of albuminous and fibrinous matter, witli 
salts and a trace of oil. In the long hones of a 
healthy adult maimnal tlie marrow occurs as a 
yellow, oily fluid, contained in vesicles like those 
of common fat, which are imbedded in the intev- 
spaces of the medullary membrane — i.e. a highly 
vascular monihrane lining the interior of the bones. 
This marrow consists of 96 per cent, of oil and i of 
water, connective tis-sue, and vessels. 


Marrow Coutrover-sys one of the most 
strenuous and menioralile struggle.s in the religious 
history of iScotland, took its name from a book en- 
titled the Murroiv of Modem Divinity, written by 
a Puritan soldier in tlie time of the Commonwealth. 
The highly evangelical oharaoter of this work, ami 
especially its doctrine of the free grace of God in 
the redemption of sinners, had made it «. great 
favourite with the few zealous and pion-s ministers 
then to be found in the Cliuroh of Scotland, and in 
1718 an editiou was published by the Rev. James 
Hog of Camoek. A committee of the General 
As'senihly reported against the work as too free in 
its offer of salvation, and the A&.semhly formally 
condemned the hook. Twelve mhiisters, amongst 
whom were Thomas Boston (q.v.) and the Enskiues 
(q.y.), protested against this decision, and were 
uftimately rebuked by the Assembly, the national 
sympathy being on the whole with the ‘Eepre- 
sentera’ or ‘JIaiTow-men.’ The GOntrovensy was 
substantially the same that, in 1733, resulted in 
the deposition of Ebenezer Erskine, and the ori- 
gmation of the ‘ Secession’ body, 

MiU-i’iiin. See Reed. 

Marryat, Erederick, was bora hi ’\Vest- 
niiaster on July 10, 1792. He was the .second son 
of Joseph Marryat, M.F. for .Sandwich and colonial 
agent for the island of Grenada. In 1808 he went 
to sea as a midshipman under Caiitain Lord Coch- 
rane on board the Imperkuse frigate. He spent 
some yeans of active and dangerous service under 
his famous captain on the north-west coasts of 
France, on the north coast of Spain, and in the 
Mediterranean, taking part in many of the inci- 
dents which he afterwards described in Franl' ililcl- 
may mi Mr Midshipman DaHy. ‘The cruises of 
Ihe impemim,’ he wrote in hik private log, ‘were 
perrods of continued excitement from the hour in 
which she hove np her anchor till .she droiiped it 
again m port; the day that passed without a shot 
being lired in anger was -ndth us a blank day ; the 
Imate were hardly secured on the booms than thev 
were cast loose and out again.’ After visiting 
West Indian waters in the JEolus and Spartan, 


fiigates he received a lieutenant's coniinissiim in 
1812, and was soon after appointed to tlie Bhiop 
Espiigle, in wliicli lie cruised on tliu iiortli coast 
of South America. He was twice invalided liomo, 
hut was ap 2 ioiated commander at tlie age of twenly- 
tliree, in 1815, at the close of tlie groat war. in 
1819 lie married Miss .Sliairp, tlio daiigliter of a 
Scotch gentleman, and was tlien apimiiitod to tlie 
lleurcr sloop, wiiicli was kept ci’ui.sing oil' .St 
Helena to guard against the ebciiiio of Naiiolcon. 
After doing good work in siippi owing tlio channel 
smngglevs in the liosariti lie was sent out in com- 
niand of the Larne to Biirnm, whero liis men 
suil'ered severely in river-work ami stockado-liglit- 
ing. On iiis return to England ids sorvioos wore 
rew'arded liy the Companionsliip of the liatli and 
the command of tlie Ariadne, of twonty-eiglit guns. 
He resigned in 1830 and never aftenvards a]i|ili(;d 
for a ship, Imt settled in Susse.x Honsc, Hammor- 
•smitli, and tliencefnrth led tlie life of a man of 
letters. Frank Mihlmay, Ids first novel, a]i]it!ai'od 
iu 1829, and the Kiny’.^ Own in 1830. in IHH2!ui 
became cilitor of the McJriyniliian ^laiiaxine, to 
which he contrihutod Neirlnn Forslcr ( 1832), J'elcj' 
Simple {ISS'H}, Jacob Faithful, Japhei, in Search of 
a Father, and Mr Midshipman FttsiJ ( 1831). After 
living for some time abroad ho suvenid Ins ('omuMi- 
tiou with tlie Mctropoliian Maya'Jne, and wrol.o 
for the idem Monthly at tliu ratu of a shell/. 
Snarlci/ Yuw and The I’asha of Man// Talcs ciuiiu 
out in 1830, and in 1837 Marryat set out for a toiii' 
through the United .State.s, wliere ho niiiiniiiml for 
two yeai-s, and where ho wrote The ThanUan Ship 
(1839) and a drama, The Oeeuii Waif, wliich was 
produced at a New York llieatro. Ills lilcrary 
work was fairly reiimnerativo : lie received £l4li() 
for Mr Midshipman Easy, TIOOO foi' Ids Diary in, 
America, and .similar .sinus for Ids other liiiokH. 
But lie was extravagant and unlucky in his siiec.uln- 
tions, and he lost lieavily through his estate of 
Langliaru in Norfolk. Ifiiring liis laLov yeai'H Ids 
means were gnsatly narrowed, and ids life somits (,t) 
liav'e iieeii sliortened by ovonvori:, liis Diary in, 
America was issued in 183!), and was followed 
before the close of 1812 by Poor Jack, Masterman 
Ready, The Poacher, and I’r.ceieal Keene. In 18'13 
he settled on his Norfolk property, where ho spent 
his days in farnniig and in writing stories for chil- 
dren. He piiblirtlied Settlers in, Uanadu in W-M, 
The Mission in 1810, The PrmitceP.s Man in 181(1, 
and the Children of the New Forest in 1817. 
Valerie was only partly Marryal's j and Mtllin the 
Reefer, though included in the list of Ids novels, 
vvas written by E. Howard, his sidi-eililoi' on tiio 
Metropolitan Mac/adne. His liealth brolto down 
in 1847, and, after rupturing .sevuml liloud-vcHselH, 
he died at Laiigham on Augusts, 18-18. .llo wa.s 
.an_ excellent oliicer auil a generous man, though 
quick-tempered, extravagant, and over-eager in tlio 
pursuit of enjoyment. 

As a writer of sen-stories Marryat has no suitotior. 
He cannot, it may he, bring fully homo to his 
readers tlie beauty and tlie terror of'the deep. But 
foi- invention, narrative skill, ami gras]) of rliarac.tnr, 
fUiil especially forriehne.ss of Imnioiu', ho stauils llrst 
pt all those who have dealt vvith the sea and sailors 
m prose fiction. No doubt his fim often doseendH 
to farce; still, .setting Dickens aside, there is no 
Englmh novelist who has awakened lioartier anil 
honaster laughter. His ha]i)dc‘st orijation.s, hlr 
for example, and 'I'oronco O’Brioii, and 
Mr Easy and Mpsty and Equality Jack would 
not unworthily hll jilaoes in tlie gallory of tlio 
greatest novelist. His best hooks are thorongldv 
sound, in workmanahip. They betray no sign of 
straining after ellect ; the prose is direct, clear, and 
vigorous, an ideal, lu its way, of the narrative of 
adventure. Nothing, for oxauqile, eoulil well be 
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more yet notlihig' could wcdl be simpler and 
more reserved in style, tlian suoli a passage as the 
club-hauling of the Diomede ( in Peter tiimple ), Avhere 
— as is usual in IMarryat — the exoileuient and jieril 
of the moment are lu-ought hoiue to you in the 
tersest irhrase, by dramatic llaslics and a]it touches 
of dialogue. Tlis sea-lights, his cliase.s anil entting- 
out expeditions, are told rvith irresistible gusto. 
The ui'iting is ns unpretentious as it is spirited 
and truth-like. You have only to compare the 
action between the liattlcsiuue and the three 
schooners ( in Peici' Simple ), or tlie light between the 
Aurora and the Trident (in Mithhipman Jiiisi/), 
with Eenimore Ooopor’.s attempts in the same line 
to be couvinoed of Marryat’s immen.se superiority as 
an ai'tist. Tlis hooks have been the delight of ))oy- 
hood sinco they Jirst appeared ; and you can turn 
to them in after years coulidont of a renewal of past 
enjoyment. The sailors of the Great War live in 
his pages as vividly as certain rank.s and classes of 
Londoners live in the pages of Dickens. 

Sec Life and Letters of Oiiptain Marruai (1872), by 
his daugUtor Florence Merryiit, horsolf a prolific novelist; 
and the Life of Captain Marrpat, by David Hamiay 
(‘Great Writers’ senes, 1880). 

nitU'S (archaic and ]iuetic Marurts ; in the .song 
of the Arval lirothcrs, Mtirmar ; the Oscan form is 
Mamers), an ancient llialian ilivinity of war and of 
husbandry, idontilied by the (Iviccising Rom.an.s 
with Ares (q.v,), As tho father of Romulus ho 
was specially tho progonitor of tho Roman race, and 
ho shared with ,1 upitor tho honour of hoiug .styled 
Pciicr, tho forms Marspitrr amt Mempitcr being 
common for Mars Paler. Other titles were Mar.i 
Uratlimts, as tho tvavliUo god ; Silvatiuit, as the 
rustic god ; and Qiiirliiuif, from his relation to the 
state, and his osiiooial care for Roman citizens in 
their civil capacity as Qniriios, Tlis priests, tho 
Siilii, danooil in comploto avmonr. The wolf and 
the woodpecker were sacred to him. lie had many 
temples at Rome, tho most c.clclmitod of which was 
that ouLsido t!io Purltc Caiieiui, on tho Aiipian 
Road, and that of Mars Ultor Imilt hy Augustus 
in tho forum. T'ho Campus Martins, whoro tho 
Romans practisod athlotic and military oxorcisos, 
was numod in honour of Mars ; so was tho month 
of March {Martins), tho lirsl. moiitli of tho Roman 
year. Tlio Lmli Mart/iiles wore coleliratod every 
year in tho oirens on 1st August. Hoo l’nANKX'.S. 

Mars, Madumoishlw!. Amio Erancoiso Routot- 
Moiivel, a great favourito at tlio Thefttro I'T'ancais 
during tho first forty years of tlio lOtli century, 
was horn in Paris on fith Jfebriiary 1779, the 
illegitimate daughter of an actor Moutot and an 
actress Mars. Hho began to act hefore sho was 
thirteen, joined the T'liclltre E’ranijaiH in 1799, and 
died at Paris on 20th hlareh 18-17. Hhe was eipially 
mistress of naive parts as of those of tho coquette, 
and rvas espocially successful in Molihro’s nmstor- 
]ueces. Her Mtmoirc.s wore imhlished in 2 vols. in 
1849, and her Oonjidcnccs in 3 vols. in 1855. 

Marsala, a Rcaimi't on tho westenimo.st iioiut 
of Sicily, R)'2 miles hy rail and 55 as tho crow Hies 
SW. of Palermo. Pop. of town (18,81) 19,750; of 
eommuno, 40,250 (34,200 in 1871). It is defended 
hy a citadel, has a cathedral and an academy of 
soieuees, and carries on a largo trade in wine, tho 
well-known Mar.sala, which hooame popular from 
liaving boon supidied to tho Ihitisli lleet in 1802. 
It resombles sliorry, and is exported princijinlly to 
Eughuid and tho West Indies. 'I'he town ocoupics 
the site of Lilyhieum, tho aucioiit capital of the 
Carthaginian settlemonts in Sicily, and was seleclod 
by Garibaldi as his landing-point for the Sicilian 
campaign of 1860. It obtained its present luuno 
from the Saracens, who oeoupied it in tho 9th cen- 
tury, but wore driven out hy the Noriuan.s in the 


11th. The haihour was filled up hy Charles V. in 
1567 to prevent a Turkish attack ; it was iceon- 
strncted during the 19th century. On an average 
soine 1960 vessels of 165,300 tons hnrclen (one-fifth 
CritLsh) enter every year, bringing chiefly slaves, 
grain, and spirits to the annual value of' £58,960. 
The total exports roaoh an annual value of ,£434,750, 
of which £431,720 is for wine. 

^ Marseillaise, the stirring song or hymn of the 
French rcpnhlicaii.s, was conqiosed, six-.sevenths of 
it, in 1792, by a young oflioei', liouget de Lisle 
(q.v.), then stationed at Strashurg. lie composed 
both words and music under one inspiration one 
night ill April after dining with the mayor of the 
city; 0/icmt dr i’Armtc du lildn was the name he 
gave it. The song was speedily carried hy onthu.si- 
astic revolutionists to the chief cities of Prance. It 
was brought to Paris by the volunteers of Mar- 
seilles, who sang it as they entered the oa])iLal 
(30th July ) and iilieu they marched to the storming 
of the Tiiileries. Hence tho Parisians called it La 
Murseillaise, and as such it lias become tlie oflicial 
liyinn of tlio republicans of France. More than one 
writer has called in que.stion Rouget do Lisle’.s 
claim to have composed the imiBic ; but his origin- 
ality .seems to havehecn piovod. Iiiterdioted under 
the Rc.storatiun and the Secoiiil Empire, tho Mar- 
seillaise hociimo again the national song on the 
oiithrcak of the P'ranco-Germau war. ,See Lu Roy 
de Sainte-Croix’s monogra])h (1880) and Loth’s 
inquiry into its real author ( Paris, 1880 ). 

_ Marseilles, in lioint of population the third 
city of Prance, being surpassed hy Paris and 
Lyoii.s only, is the chief town of the depart- 
ment Roneluis-du-RhOne, and is situated on the 
.south coast, about 27 miles E. of tho iiimitli of tho 
Rhone. The principal cemmorcial port of I’ranoo, 
if not of tho entire Meditorraiioan, Marseilles is 
entered aiumally hy 8247 ve.ssels ( average for live 
years ending 1880) of 4,633,052 tons burden ; of this 
coniinerce nearly tlireo-fonrtlm is Pronch, the British 
being more than one-seventh. The total tonnage 
of Spain, Italy, Greece, and Holland together is 
only a little liiore than the British. The imports 
ami exports together reach an annual value of 
65 to 70 millions sterling, three-fifths being for im- 
ports, Wheat, oil-Boeds, coal (300,000 to 345,000 
tons), wine, .spirits, and beer, sugar, maize, oat.s, 
barley, coll'uo, olive, palm, and cotton oils, pepper. 
Hour, and tallow liguro most prominently, in the 
order named, amongst tho imports ; whilst the 
exiuirts consist chiolly of clay tiles, wlicat, oil- 
cakes, Hour, sugar, oil. wine and spirits, soap, and 
caudles. Marseilles is the headquarters of the 
Me.ssagories Maritimes, G6n6rale Transatlantique, 
IMarseillaise, and other great P’reiioh commercial 
conipanies. An average of 29,790 emigrants, of 
whom only 1500 are Preiich, embark from this jiort 
every year. The harbonr accommodation consists 
of the old harbour, a natural basin of nearly 70 
acres, riiiiniiig into the lieart of tho city ; a .series 
of new docks, quays, and wavuhouses (La Joliette, 
I'to.) extending fully a mile along the shore to the 
west of tho old harbour, and covei-ing about a hun- 
dred acius; and an outer roadstead hetw'eoii the 
dams to these docks and a breakwater oonstruoted 
in dcenei' water ; besides dry-dooks, wet-docks, slijis, 
i'to. 'The imlusLi'y of tho jdace is very eoiisiderahle, 
the limt place being taken hy soap, vegetable oils, 
and oil-cake; soda, sugar, macaroni, iron, lead, zinc, 
tiles, and leather are inanufactiircil. Several hun- 
dreds of men are employed in the Hour-mills and in 
the wiiie-vauits. There is a pro.spevous fishing lleet. 

The city of Maiseillos is built on the slojies that 
overlook the old harbour, and at the foot, and has 
of late yearn extended to the south-east. Although 
greatly improved since 1853, tho sanitary condition 
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still leaves something to be desired. Its ineniov- 
alile buildings include the new Byzantine basilica, 
which serves as a cathedral ; the pilgrimage church, 
N'otre Dame de la Garde, witli an image of the 
Virgin greatly venerated by .sailnr.s and fishermen, 
and with innumerable ex-voto oti'erings, builtin 1864 
on the site of an old chapel of 1'2]4 ; the chureh of 
.St Victor { 1200), with .subterranean chapel and cata- 
combs of the 11th century ; the health office of the 
port, with fine paintings by Vernet, David, Gerard, 
an<l Guerin ; tire mnseum of antiquities, in the 
Chateau Borely ; the Lnngchamn palace, a very line 
Benaiss.ance building (1870), wliieh shelter.? in one 
wing tile picture-gallery, and in the otlier the 
natural history mnseum ; the public library, with 
93,000 volumes and 15.80 MSS. The public institu- 
tions embrace a botanical and a zoological garden, 
a marine and an astronomical observatory, a faculty 
of .scienee.s, and .schools of medicine, line art.?. 
Oriental language.?, music, commerce, hydro 
gi'aphy. Pop. (1861) 260,910; (1881) 360,099; 
(1886) 376,143, including a colony of 40,000 
Italians. Marseilles was the birthplace of 
Pythea-, Petronins, Thier-, and Puget. 

One of the oldest towns in France, IMarseilles wa.s 
founded l)y Phoeeans from Asia Minor six iiundved 
years before Chiist. It was for many centuries, 
down to 300 A.D., a centre of Greek civilisation. 
The Greeks called_ it MasaaUo, the Romans 
Massilia. As tire rival of Carthage it sided with 
Rome. It .supported Pompey against Cmsai’, but 
was taken by tlielatter in 49 b.c., after an oLstinate 
defence. During subsequent ages it fell into the 
hands of the Saracens (9th century), Charles of 
Anjou and Provence (13tli century), Alphonso V. 
of Aragon (1423), and Henry III, of France ( 1573). 
In 1112 it had become a republic ; but in 1660 it 
■was deprived by Louts XIV, of the privileges it had 
enjoyed as a free port almost from its foundation. 
The years 1720 and 1721 are rrrerrrovable for the 
devastations of the plague in tire port, wlien nearly 
half the population of 100,000 pei'islied, and for the 
splendid heroism of Di-shop Belsunce and the Chev- 
alier Rose. It was the .scene of stirring events in 
1792 and 1703, and sent large bands of ciit-throats 
to Paris, besides keeping sufficient at home to carry 
on wholesale murders. In 1871 Marseilles, ahvay.s 
notorioms for its extreme republicanism and law- 
lessness, proclaimed tlie conminne. It.s commerce 
has grown rapidly .since tlie conquest of Algiers 
and the opening of the Suez Canal. 

See the statistical .and hi.storical works of Favre, of 
Boudin, and of Matliieu (1879), and the topocraphical 
account of Saurel (1884). 

3Icirsli« George Perkin.s, an American philo- 
logist, was born at Woodstock, Vermont, March 
15, 1801_; graduated at Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, in 1820; studied law in Burlington, 
Vermont; was elected to the Supreme Executive 
Council of the state in 1835, and to congress in 
1842 to 1849, Whilst United States minister at 
C 9 nstantinople from 1849 to 1853 lie was charged 
with a special mission to Greece (1852) ; in 1861 he 
was appointed the first United States minister to 
the newly-formed kingdom of Italy. He was 
made LL.D. by Harvard in 1859, and delivered 
courses of lectures on English philology at Col- 
umbia and at the Lowell Institute in Boston He 
died at Vallomhrosa in Italy, July 23, 1882. Marali 
had a sound knowledge of English philolotrv and 
his chief works are valued equally on both sides 
of the Atlantic. These are his Lcctiim on the 
Enffhsh Language (1861) and The Origin and His- 
toryoUhe Enghsh Language 1 1862). 'Other works 
, Ganiei his Organisation, EaUts, and Uses 
(185b), and Man and Nature (1864; largely re- 

rNew ^or^’sast ® 


nlarsllt Mrs {ida Anne Caldwell), was luirn 
about 1799 nt Bindley Wood, Stall'ordhbiro ; married 
the junior partner of the forger Fanntlcroy ; and 
between 1834 and 1857 produced a scovo of novids, 
of which the best were Livo Old Men's Tides, limihn 
Wyndham (1846 ; new ed. 1888), and Normim’s 
Bridge. In 18,'i8 she came into tlio Ijindloy Wood 
property, 'where she died in October 1874. 

fllai'sli; Otiinif.l Ciiart.es, palamutologisi., 
was born at Lnckpnrt, Now York, 29th Octnher 
1831, graduated at Yale in 18(i(), and stmlic'd 
zoology, geology, and mineralogy for two ycai's 
further at Ne-w Haven, and for oilier tliroe years 
in Germany. He became the (list profc.ssor of 
PaUoontolo'gy at Yale in 1866, and Lhoneuforii'iivd 
devoted him.self to the invc.stigation of •oxtinel 
American vertebrates, of which in various ox])edi- 
tion.s to the Rocky Mountains he 1ms (liscoi'erod 
over a thousand new species, some ri’iivesonLing 
wholly new orders. They inolmlo a new snh-class 
of odontorniLlies, a new order of pterodactyl os 
(pteranodoiilia), the tillodontia and dinoocrata, 
fossil monkeys from the Eoceno of Wyoming, 
■and several new families nt Dinosauria (q.v. ). 
Professor Mnr.sh Ims desciihed many of his dis- 
coveries in the Amcrkan Journal of Heienec., and 
has ihbued a scries of valnahlo monographs (pub- 
lished by government) on Odontornitlm (1880), 
Dinoccratci (1884), Sanrnpoda (1888), &e. lie is 
LL.D. of Harvard, Pli.D, of Ileiilolhorg, and in 
1877 received the Big.sl)y medal of the Coologioiil 
Society, London. 

lUiirshal (Fr. marCelml ; Did High Cor. niaruh, 

‘ a battle-horse,’ and sdmlh, ‘a servant’), a term 
meaning originally a groom or manager of Llio 
horse, though eventually the king’s marslial Imcamo 
one of the principal oHicors of stale. Tim royal 
farrier rose in dignity with the increasing import- 
ance of tho che, valeric, iiW Jm heciimo, conjointly 
with the Constable (q.v,), the judge in co'urtH of 
chivalry. Wjjgji (,],3 beaded 'his army in 
feudal times, tho assembled troops wore inspdoto.il 
by the comstable and marshal, who lixod tim simt 
for the encampment of each noldo, and oxamined 
the number, anus, and cnndvtinn of his rotainevs. 
With ihe.se diitie.s was naturally combhmd llm 
regulation of all matters coiinectoil with armorial 
bearings, standards, and ensigns. In Engdand tho 
earl-marslial is now bead of 'tlie Iforalds’ College 
(see Herald), and the dignity is lierodil.ary in the 
family of tlie Duke of Noi'folk. In Hcolldml tho 
office of marischal was hereditary in tho family of 
Keith (q.v.). In 1716 George, tenth Earl Marise.lial, 
was attainted in consequence of Ids share in Urn 
rebellion of the pi-evions year, and the ollleo has 
since been in abeyance. In Franco tho highest , 
imhtary ollicer is called a marnhal, a dignily 
which originated early in tho 13lh century, 'rhov'e 
was at fii-st only one MarMuil de France, and tlii'ro 
were hut two till the time of Francis f. I’lieir 
number afterwards became unlimited. Napolceii’s 
marshals are celebrated. From the titlo of Ibis 
class of {general oJIiccrs the Genuana liave borrowcMl 
their Feld-iiiarschalh and tho British (nineo 17, ‘UH 
their T'ielil-inav.shal (f^.v.). 

Marslinlli capital of Harrison oonnly, Texas, 
junction of three valUviu-s, 4(1 milos 
11 Shreveport, Loni.siana. It contain, s a kidie.s' 
college, and has railway machine-shop, s, foundries, 
and a trade in cotton. Pop. (1890) 7196. 

niavsli.-ill, John, chief-justice of the United 
'1’®^ born in Fauquier county, Virginia, 
Mth September 1755, and was studying Jaw wlicn 
the Revolution began. He served as an officer— 

‘1' Colonel Thomas 

Marshall (1730-1802)— from 1775 to 1779; in 1780 he 
leceived, wlule in Richuioiitl, a license to practise 
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law; and in 1781, after a final campaign, he 
settled down to his profession. He qnickly gained 
distiiiction, and eventually rose to he head of the 
Virginia bar. From 1782 he sat in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, the state council, the legis- 
lature ; in 1788 he was elected to the state con- 
vention, which ultimately — mainly owing to his 
and Madison’s arguments— adopted the new 

United States constitution. In 1707 he was 
appointeil .joint envoy, with Uinchney and Gerry 
(q.v. ) to France, where he and Binckney, as 
Federalists, wore ordered to leave the repuhlic, 
after the envoys had indignantly declined Talley- 
rand’.s overtures for a por.sonal and a public loan. 
His conduct in this matter only made Marsliall 
more respected and popular at home, and in 1799 
lie was elected to congress ; on 12th May 1800 
lie was appointed secretary of state, which ollice 
lie held till Marcli 1801. In January 1801 he was 
appointed chief-justice of the Unitoil States, and 
this position ho occupied until his death, at 
Philadelphia, Gtli July 18, U. Cdiief-jmsticc Mar- 
shall’s long .series of important decisions arc 
recognised ns standaril authority on questions of 
constitutional law; a selection was puhlished at 
Boston ill 1839. He jireparod a Infe of Wasliing- 
ton (,5 vols. 18(4-7 ; revised ed. 2 vols. 1832) 
from pajiers planed at his disposal by the pre.si- 
dent’s family. .See John Mctrsludl, hy A. B. 
Magrudor (‘Auiericaii Statesmen’ scries, Bo.ston, 
1885). 

Klni'slialliui!? of Aniifi. ,Sno IIuitALDUY. 

Klni'Mluill Islniuis, a group in the western 
Paoilio, Inscctod hy 10" N. lat., and having the 
Caroline group to the west, consists of two parallel 
chains of low coral-reefs — one, the Ratak grouii, 
consisting of fifteen ihlauds, and measurin'' in all 
48 sm 111 . ; the otlicr, the Ralik group, oigliloen 
islands, with a total area of 107 sq. m. 'I’ho cocoa- 
nut and pandamiH palms and the hroad-fruit tree 
are the principal souvoos of food, besides lish. 
Coprali is the only export (2800 tons annually). 
The inliahitants, ll,fi00 in nuiiihor, belong to the 
Micronesian division, and are an ugly hut good- 
natured and hospitahlo race, fond of song and 
ilaneo, and skilful weavers of liast mats. The 
Boston (U.S. ) Mission Society have a branch 
here. 'J'lieso ishuids wore annexed hy Geniiany 
in 188,5. See Ilagor, Dio Marshallinschi (Boip. 
1880). 

Msu'slialltown, capital of Marshall comity, 
Iowa, near the Iowa River, 50 miles NH. of lies 
IMoines, at tlio crossing of two railways. It bus 
a large trade in wheat, &o., has foundries and 
niachiiie-sliops, and mnmifaci.iires Hour, oil, soap, 
and fencing-wire. Pop. (1885) 8298. 

MarshstlSO.a, the jail attached to the Maiishal- 
sea Court, originally estahlisliod under the earl- 
marshal of England for the trial of servants of tlio 
royal housoliohl. Later on it eaiiie to lie used as a 
prison for debtors and defaulters, as well as persons 
convicted of piracy or other ofieiicus on the liigli 
seas. It stood near (.he cluireli of St George, 
Southwark, and existed in the, reign of Edw.ard 
III. It was aholishod as the. Palace Court in 1840. 
Bishop Bonner was confined liore for nearly ten 
years, till his death in 1569, and George Wither in 
1613 ; he obtained Ids release liy Ids autm'c to tho 
King's most exoolknt Jfajest!/, But tlie IViarshalsea 
will be longest remembered as the lionia of Riokens’s 
Little Dorrii. 

Mai‘sli-gns. See Carburetted Hvbrogen. 

Illarsli-inallow [AUhaia], a genus of plants 
of the natural order Malvacote, The species, 
whioh are not numerous, are annual and poronnial 
plants, with .showy llowers, natives of Europe and 


Asia. Only one, the Common Marsh-mallow (-4. 
officinalis), is an undoubted native of Britain, ,and 
is coininon only in 
the south, grow- 
ing in meadows 
and marshes, e.spe- 
cially near the 
se,a. The whole 
pl.ant is wholo- 
sonie, ahonnding 
in (ihre, mucilage, 
starch, and sac- 
charine matter. 

It is in the roots 
ehielly that tlie 
mucilage a- 
h o u n d s. The 
emollient and ile- 
mnlcent qualities 
of imai'sh-imallow 
are well known in 
medicine, and in 
seasons of scarcity 
the inhahit.ants 
of some eastern 
ooniitries often 
h,ave recourse to 
it ,as a principal Crmiinon Marhli-mallow 
article of food. (AUhtca officimdis) : 

Lozenges made «, s fimvcr; t, fmit. 

from it {Pdtes do 

liiiimitnne) are in use. It is said to he palatable 
when boiled, ,aml afterwards fried with onions and 
hiUtor. The Hollyhock (q.v.) is commonly refeired 
to this genus. 

Slarsli-iuarisoRl (Caltha), a genus of plants 
of the natural ower Ranunoiilaoea', having about 
live petal-like sepals, hut no petals; the fruit 
comsists of several spreading, compressed, many- 
seeded follioles. C. pulusiris is a very eonimon 



Maish-inai'igold ( Caltha palusiris). 


British plant, with kidney-shaped, shining leaves, 
and largo yellow flowers, a principal ornament of 
wet meadows and the sides of streams in spring. 
It partakes of the acridity ooimuon in the order ; 
hut the llowor-huds, jiro, served in vinegar and salt, 
are said to he a good substitute for capers. It is 
often called Cowslip in the United States. 

Alarsilio. Bee Ficino. 

Mai’.sivaii'j a town of lisia Minor, in tho 
vilayet of Sivas, 23 miles NW. of Amasia, with a 
silver-mine and a pop. of 11,000. 

Marstoii, Jame,s Westland, LL.I)., dramatio 
poet, was born at Boston, Lincohisbirc, on 30th 
.January 1820. He was articled to his undo, a 
London solicitor, Imt soon gave up law for litera- 
ture; and in 1842 his Patrician’s DavghUr, a 
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Uanlc-veme ti'af;ei-ly of the day, tvas. livought out 
at Dniiy Lane by Slacroady. It tvas the first, aiicl 
also the most suecessfiil, of more than a dozen 
jdays [Stratkimrc, Philip of Franco, &c.), all 
>Sliei’id.‘in-Knotv]esian, and all forgotten, though a 
collective edition of them and his poetic works 
appeared in 2 volnnies in 1876. Be.sides these, he 
Wrote a novel (1860), a good hook on Our Heceiit 
Actors (1888), and a mass of poetic criticism. 
Althongh his house had once been the gathering- 
]ilace of .several of the most prominent literary 
men in London, hlaiston died in tliat city alone 
(n-ife, children, grandoliildren, all dead before 
him) on oth January 1890. — Ilis son, Philii* 
Bouekb Maeston, the blind j)oet, was born 
in London, 13th August 1330, and died there on 
Util February 1SS7. His life U’a,s a seiie.s of 
lo-'ses— of eyesight at three, and aftenvards of 
his sister, his promised livide, and his two dear 
friend^, Oliver Madox Blown and Eo.Ssetti. His 
nieinoiy will survive through his friendships — with 
the last and with IVatts and Swinburiie—rather 
than through lii.s .sonnets and lyric.s. They are 
exipiisite some of them, hnt too sad for a world 
that .sees. Songtide, All in All, and IFiml Voices 
were the three volumes of poetry that he pnh- 
li.slied in his lifetime, between 1870 and 18S3; to 
a posthuiiioua collection of Ids stories i.s prefixed 
a niemoiv by Mr M", Sharp. 

Mar.Ston, JoiIX, dramatist and satirist, a son 
of Jolin ]!iIarbton,_ of Gayton (or Heyton), County 
Salop, liy his wife Maria, daughter of Andrew 
Guar, si, an Italian surgeon, who had settled in 
London, was horn about 1575, probably at Coventry. 
He matriculated at Braseno.se College, Oxforil, 
4th February 1591-92, and was admitted B. A. 6th 
rebiaiary 1593-94. From the elder Mar.ston’s will 
( dated 24th October 1599 ) it may he gathered that, 
after adopting the profession of the law, he aban- 
doned it against Ins father’, s wish. He married 
(but the date of his marriage cannot he fixed) 
Jilavy, daughter of Kev. IVilliaiu Wilkes, cliaplaiii 
to James I. and rector of St Martin’s, County 
” iiH Ben Jonson wittily observed to Druuimuutl 
of Hawthornden that ‘hlarston wrote his father- 
in-law’s preachings, and his father-in-law his 
comedies, contrasting the asperity of Maiuton’s 
comedies with the hlandness of ‘the chaplain’s 
Mriuons. AVitli the e-xcejition of 3'he Insatiate 
Countess^ ('\vliicli ia of doubtful uuthoislup), all 
Marston s plays were published between 1602 and 
160/ . He gave up play -writing about 1607, hut 
tile tlate at which he entered tlie church has not 
been ascertained. In 1616 he was presented to the 
liMiug or Cluisst Church, Haiiipsihire, which he 
resigned in 1631, He died 25tli Juno 1634 in 
Alderinauhury parish, London, and was buried 
beside Ills father in the Temple Church, ‘under 
Hie stone which hath written on it Ohlivioni 
hmruui. Hib widow wa.s buried by his side 4th 
July 1657. 

Marston s first work w-as The Metamorphosis of 
Puffimhun s Image : ami Certain Satires (1398) 
Another senes of satires. The Soojirffc of Villmiv 
appeared later iii the same year, a second edition 
(uitli an ndiutional tenth satire) follow'ing in 1599, 
Pygimlion, a somewhat licentious poem, may have 
I owed Its inspiration to Shakespeare’s Venvs and 
Adonis. Mai-ston pretends that it was written 
, with the object ot bringing discredit on amatory 
poeii-y; but tile apology- cannot be accepted. Aadi- 
bishop M hitgift condemned it to the llames rvitli 
otlier works of a similar tendency. The satires 
i'‘ery)ubliBhed under the mm dt plume of 
liliiani Ivinsa,yder.’ are uncouth and obscure, 
Theie ums a feud between Marston and the .satiiist 
Joseph Hall (the future bishop of Norwich), and 
many hard knocks were dealt on either side. A 


i Caiiihridge man, one ‘W. J.’, intervened ivitli his 
Whipping of the Satire, in u’ldoh be handled 
Marston roughly ; and he was answered, not very 
etlectively, by one of Manston’.s friends In the 
anonymous Whipper of the Satire. The onn- 
troveisy raged hotly and excited lii’oly interest, 
hut the allusions in these various satirical jiiuces 
are not very iiilelligihle to-day. 

In Septeiiiher 1399 Henslow reooids in his Diary 
that he adv.anced fmby sliillings to 'Mr MaxUnni, 
Hie new poete (Mr Mastone),’ in part (laymoiit for 
an unnamed play. This ‘new poete’ was hlarslon ; 
but there is no other uicntiou of bim in the Diary, 
Two gloomy and ill-constructed tragedies, Antov'ia 
and Mellida and Antonio's Bevenge, w-ere entered 
in the Stationers’ Eegister, 24th Octohev KiOl, 
and were jmblished in tlie following year. They 
contain passnge.^ of striking jinwer, and a deril 
of intolerable fustian. In 1601 was published 
The Malcontent, a second edition, augmented by 
M^ebster, ap(iearing in the sanw yenr. II, i.s nioro 
skilfully coiislmcted than the two parts of Antonio 
and Mellida. Mar.ston’s comnuiud of bold and 
vivid imagery is etlectively disjilayed in the de- 
scription of tile hermit’s cell, iv. 2, He dedicated 
The Malcontent in very cordial terms to Ben Jon- 
son, and in 1605 prellxed some comiilimoiitar)' 
verses to Sijawiis. 'There seem to have bee'ii 
many ((Harrels and reconciliations hotween .Immoii 
.and Marston. Jon.scn told Drummond that 'lie 
had many ipiarrck with Marston, heal him and 
took his pistol from him, wrote his Poetaster mi 
him; the heginning of them were tliat Jiliinston 
represented him on the stage in his youth gii'en to 
veiiery.’ The original quarrel licgaii in or about 
1598. 

The Dutch Comdezitn (1605) is full of life and 
sjfiiit, the character ot the venguliil couiiesan 
Inunceschina being drawn with imistorly abilit)', 
EasUraril Ho (1005), from which ITogarih i.s .said 
to have taken tlie jdan of Ms prints >Tlm Indus- 
trions and Idle Prentices,’ was written in coiijune- 
tioii with Chapman and Jonson. Tt is far luon- 
genial than any comedy which Manstou wrole 
single-lianded, ,‘ijnmc satirieul relluotions on the 
boots were introduced, for which olVeneu the 
autliors Were eommitted to iirisoii at tlio iustauee 
of Sir James Murray, /ind tlie report u'ent tliat 
their ears were to be cut and their iioses slit,. 
Pma.siia.strr, or the Fau'n (KiOli), in sjiite of occa- 
sional tedionsness, i.s an attractive comedy ; but 
the tragedy of Sophmishn (1606) aiipals ns witli 
its horrors, the description of the witch ISriclitlio 
and her cave being gruesome to the last degree. 
What Ion Will, publLsbed in Ki()7, Imt iirobalilv 
wntten .some yeans earlier, 1ms many llings at Beii 
Jonson. 2'hc Insatiate Countess was (miili.slK'il in 
1613 with Maiulon’.s name on the title-page, Imt in 
a copy (belonging to the Duke ol Devonshire) of 
edition the author’s name is given as 
V\ miaui Barksteed, a poet of some ability and an 
actor. The rich and graceful poetry scattered 
through ComiUss is unlike anything 

, Mavstoii’s undoubted worlt.s. Prob- 

ably Manston left the play iinlinished wbeu ho 
entered the_ clmrch, and Barksteed look it in 
band. ^ iDi indifferent anonymous comody, Jach 
Drums Entertainment, written about 1600, may 
be safely assigned to Marston from internal evi- 
dence; and be appears to have had some share in 
another poor play, Histviomastix. In 16,33 William 

Soplwnishu, What 

Maiistoii s works were edited by the late Mr Halli- 
well-Ihilhpps (then Mr Halliivell) in 1856, ,8 vols,, 
and by the present writer in 1887, 3 yols. 
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MarSton Moor, in i-lie West iUding of York- 
shire, 7 miles AV. of York, the scene of a gimt 
paiiiameiitaiy victory, 2d July 16-i4. Tlie royal- 
ist army, about 22,000 strong, was led hy Prince 
Rupert ; the parliamentary troops mimhered 15,000 
foot ami 9000 horse, consisting of a Scotcli army 
under tlie Earl of Levon, a A'orkshire army under 
Fairfax, and one from the eastern counties under 
the Earl of Mancheslor, with (Jromwcll and Craw- 
ford. Tlio battle began about soi'en o’clock in tlie 
evening. On the king's left Hank the 11011,0 under 
Goring scattered the force.s of Fairfax ; on hi.s light 
the troopers of the fiery Rupert wore broken for 
the first time hy Gromwcll'a ‘ Iromsidcs.’ Hastily 
recalling hi.s 111011 from the chase, Cromwell .saveil 
the day hy .supporting Manchester and the Scotch 
infantry against the king's foot niidev Newcastle, 
and routing ( hiring ’.s horse Unshed with their vic- 
tory. Before niglitfall the snccos.s was coiniilete, 
and the king’s army (led in utter rout to York, 
leaving 4000 men dead on the field; among them 
all Newcastle’s ‘ AAniiteeoat.s. ’ Tlii.s victory gave 
the whole north to the Parliament, and iinst brought 
into promineiico Cromwell’s military genius. See 
S. R. Gardiner’s llintwii of Lhr, Chut War {1880), 
and Edward Ijamplough's Vorkutiirc Baltics ( 1891 j. 

Mjir.Slll)i!il.8, lit. ‘pouched animals’ (il/ur- 
iopialia, Bidrlp/iin, or Metathcria), a siih-class 
of mammals, the memhors of which, with the 
exception of the American opnasiims, are now 
restricted to the AuHtraliaii and Austro-Malayan 
regnons. They are in many ways simpler than’tlie 
higlier mammals, mitahly in the structure of the 
brain and in the ahsenee of a chiso eoiineetion 
between the niihovn young and the womb of the 
mofriiei', 'File young are horn irery helpless, after 
a short gestation, and arc usually slowed away in 
an external pouch or marsiqnum, whore they' are 
fed from the enclosed teats. From the wide cicenr- 
reneo of fragmentary marsupial remains in Triassie 
and Jiirns.sic .strata both in the Old and the New 
AVorld, it seems that the |ioucli- hearers have hocn 
once widely distributed, fioforo tfio stronger mam- 
mals whicl'i rose np after thorn they have, however, 
Miccumhod, excejit in the case of the ahove-men- 
tioned refugees in noo-ti'opical forests, and those 
saved hy the insulation of the Australasian regions 
before any higher mammals gained a foothold. In 
tlio retreat tliii.s ad'orded the marsuiiials have de- 
veloped along nnmerouH linos, as it wore prophesy- 
ing the carnivores, iiisuc.tivorcs, rodents, and lierlii- 
vore.s among the phieeiital mammalia. Thus, a|)iivt 
from the cariiivoroiis and insectivorous Aiiiericaii 
opossums ( Didoliihyidie), of wliich one is strictly 
North American and the re.st nee- tropical, there 
are five Australasian faniilie.s ; the Dasyiiridic or 
‘native cats,’ carnivorous and insoctivorous mar- 
supials as large as wolves and as small as mice, of 
wliioh very prouoiineod types are the Tasinaiiiaii 
‘tiger’ {i'hijlaciinis) and the native ant-eater 
{Uynnccohiits) ; the rodent-like Peramelidic or 
handicoot.s ; the horhivorous kangaroos and kan- 
garoo-rats { Ufanropodidtii) ; the very varied family 
of arboreal Phalanger.s [Bhulangistidte), including 
the Hying opossums (rctaurisla, &c.), the native 
sloth or koala, the hoiiey-snoking Tai'sipes, and 
other enrions forms ; and Imally the Phascolomyidic 
or wombats, rodont-liko root-eating forms about the 
size of badgers. 

Soo Mammai.H; also the woll-lcuowiv works of Owen, 
Huxley, and others on Vortohrates ; tlio rolovant parts of 
Cassell’s and tho Hlandard J^citiiral Iliaiuri/ ; Ciiisliolm’s 
tians. of Vogt and Sjiooht’a Mammah (1887); Wotor- 
houso, Natural History of Mammuliu, i, (1840); and 
Gould’s 3Iammals of Australia (8 vols. 1845-68). 


Mar.sya,S, a Phrygian satyr, who, having found 
a (lute that played of itself, which Athena had 
thrown away, was rash onough to cliallenge Apollo 
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to a musical contest, .subject to the condition that 
the victor shoidd do what he liked to the vaii- 
rpiished. Apollo jdayed upon the cithara, Maesyas 
upon the llute, and the Mu.ses decided in favour of 
the god, who punished his lival’s temerity h}^ bind- 
ing him to a tree and flaying him alive. From 
his blood sprung the river Mar.syas ; Ids statue 
stood in many ancient cities, a momiment of the 
tolly of presumption. 

Martaban, a town in Burma, on the right 
bank of the Salween, opposite to Maulmain (hloul- 
iiieiu). It is reputed to have been built in 576 liy 
the first king of Pegu, and was down to the end of 
the first nnartor of tho 14th centniy the capital of 
the kingdom. It was taken hy the king of Siam 
two centuries and a half later, and has been twice 
c.aptured hy the British, in 1824 and in 1852. Pop. 
1781. The Bay of Martaban receive.s the river, s 
Irawadi and Salween, 

Mai'tcl, CnAKLES. See Charles Martel. 

Martcllo Towers are round towers for coast 
defence, about 40 feel high, built most solidly, and 
situated on the beach. They were so called 
hccansc at Morlella Point in Corsica a .small round 
tower .stood julmir,T,hly an immense cnnnoimde from 
.an Eiiglish lleot under Lord Hood in 1794. 'They 
were mo.stly eroeled at the end of tho 18th century 
as a defence against Pienoh invasion, and are now 
rcgai’ded as obsolete. 

Msu’tcn (Mastcla), a genus of digitigvado car- 
iiivorons (inadrnpeds of the family Mustclidii', dif- 
fering from weasels in having an additional false 
molar on each side above and below, a small 
tnhercle on the inner side of the lower carnivorous 
cheek-teeth, and the tongue not rough— oharnolors 
which are regarded as indicating a somewhat le&,s 
o.xtrcnio carnivorous propensity. Tlie body i.s elon- 
gated and supple, as in u'easela, tho legs short, and 
the toes separate, with sharp long claws ; tho palms 
and soles are gonorally, hut not always, furry. The 
ears are larger than in weasels, and tho tail is 
Imshy. The martens exhibit great agility and 
gracefulness in their movements, and are very 
expert in climbing trees, among which they gonof- 
ally live. Tliere are nine or ton species in tliis 
genus, whicli are distributed over Kurope, Asia, 



Tlie Pine Marten {Mustela imrU's). 


Malaya, and North America. Tho American 
‘Pekaii’ {M. q^Buiianti) is tlie largest species, 
measuring as iiiiich as 46 inches from tho snout to 
the tip of the tail. The most valiiahle species of 
nuuTeii is the European Sable (M. dbclUna). Two 
species of marten, olo.sely resembling one another, 
occur in Great Britain — the Common or Beeoli 
Marten (M. foina) and the Pine Marten (M. 
murtes). They are often hunted with foxhound, s; 
for this and other reasons they are getting much 
less plentiful, though still to ho frequently met 
with in oortaiii localities. 
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M€irt<'iiseii, Haxs Lassen, metroipolitan bi&hoii 
of Dpiimaik and her most prominent theologian in 
the 19th century, was horn at Elenshorg on lOtli 
August ISOS, and studied at tlie university of 
Copenhagen. After shaking off tho inthience of 
Grnndtvigiani.sm, hy which he was dominated in 
Ids student day.s, he stepped into the chair of 
PJ)ilo.sophy at Copenhagen, and in 1845 added to 
these duties those of comt preacher. In 1840 he 
published a valuable monograph on Jlcister JUckhart, 
the German mystic, and nine years later laid the 
foundation of a European fame hy a masterly 
work, from the conservative Lutheran standpoint, 
on Christicui Boijnuiticn (Eng. trans. 1866). This 
gained him in 1854 the primacy of Denmark, 
and this again was the cause of a powerful satirical 
attack npnn him by Kierkegaard, which ataiteda 
controversy in which Mavtensen suffered severely. 
His great intellectual energy, however, and the 
force of his character soon enabled him to recover 
from the blow, so that, after the publication of 
another great work, in 3 vols. , on 0/iristiati Ethics 
(1871-78; Eng. trans. 1881-82), Ida influence in 
the country was more donunant than over. With 
a mind wonderfnlly acute and powerful, he was 
detidciib in intellectual sympathy. ]Sroverthele.sa 
he stood for many years a bulwark of defence to 
con.servative theology. He died on 3d February 
1884. Sec his Autobiogretpluj , in Danish (1883), 
London Quarterly (1883), and Brit, and Foreign 
Eruiig. lieview, vol. xxxv, 

Mai'tlia’s Vineyard, an island on the south 
coast of Massachusetts, 21 raile.s long, 6 miles in 
average width. It Is noted as a summer health- 
resort. 

^lartiul, Marcus Valerius Martialis, one of 
the line.st among the few original Latin poets, and 
still the first of epigrammatLsts in verae, was born 
1st March 38 or 41 A.D., in Celtiberian Spain, at 
Bilbilis, fauied as a steel factoi'y, for which its iron- 
mines and ice-cold Salo torrent specially fitteil it — 
a centre, too, of Roman culture, ivldch all'orded 
him the good education he got under the eye of | 
his parents, Pronto and Flacoilla, Like other 
gifted young provincials, he repaired to Rome, 
udiere (64 A.D.) he became a client of the infhien- 
tial Spanish house of the Senecas, through whicli 
he found other patron.s, among them L. Calpurnius 
Piso, the leading man of his day. The tragic 
failure of the Pisoiiian plot lost JIartial his 
warmest fiiends— Lucan, and still more Seneca, 
from whose heirs, however, he doubtless derived 
the sniall_ wine-growing estate at Nomentum. Of 
jiM life till Domitian became emperor we know 
Iritle, except tliat he never maintained himself by 
the steady professional work to which his coni- 
ptriot (Juintilian seems to have exhorted him, 
but lather courted imperial and .senatorial patron- 
rfive Sifcial gifts anrl his genius for vet’s 
rte cirmistunce. When (80 a.d.) Titua, by a series 
01 gladiatorial speetaole.s, dedicated the Colosseum 
to the amusement of Rome, Martial signalised the 
occasion by epigrams which brought him the /ns 
triimi liheronmi and the eciuestrian rank — probably 
W'oposed bj' Titus, and afterwards confirmed by 
Domitian, SuEstantiaHiidependence, however, he 
did not obtain from either emperor, tlioiigh his 
venal flattery of Domiti.an and of that despot’s 
conupt retinue was gross enough to leave a stain 
on Ins memory. In request as a diner-out, he 
divided his day between the baths, the theatres, 
the recitation-halls, and the composition of epi- 
gi'ams, and so far saw his anihition gratified as to 
count the most distlnguislied senators of the time 
among Ins friend.s, and all the literati in city or 
province among his readers. Of envy and detrac- 
tion he had, of couree, his share ; hut what he I 


most coniplaineil of was not, for instance, tho 
jealousy of ytatiiis, his young Neapolitan com- 
petitor for imperial favour, but the use of his name 
by malignant poetasters, who fathered oil him their 
own libels on the leaders, including tho hlilios, of 
.society. His life, indeed, wa.s not a hapi)y one — 
continually shadowed by that ‘ignoble melancholy 
which arises from pecuniary einbarrassmeut,’ ,sb 
that we find him imiiortuiiiiig a patron oven for a 
toga or a mantle. From 86 to 90 be had lodging, 
three stories high, at the sign of the ‘ I’ear ’ oii (lie 
Qiiivinal, and in 94 a house of his own in tho same 
quarter; while his Nomoiitan uiod-i\-lnrri\ which, 
under better luishaiidry, iiiiglit have yielded a 
living, was prized hy him mainly as a letreat Irom 
the bores (or duns) of the city. Dnring his Ihirty- 
foiir yearn of Roman life he .seems to have made an 
e.xctirsion from it only once (in 87) — to h’onim 
Cornell and other resorts in the jEmilia. Rut, by 
degrees, the capilal, il.s cares and its jdeasures, 
became irksome to him; advancing years lioreft 
liim of Domitian and his friends of the palace ; and 
the austere Nerva and Trajan had to lie condliatod 
by' other and lc.ss congenial arts than the :idulator,y 
epigram. In a lit of nostalgia he borrowml from 
his .admirer, the younger I’liny, tho means of revisit- 
ing those haunts of chihlhood he hud never for- 
gotten — Bilhilhs on the iiiountain-side overhanging 
tlie headlong Halo, the snowy peaks of the Hii'i-ras, 
the golden Tagus, the rieli orchards, the au-e- 
inspiriiig oak-forest.s—his home, with its frugal 
meala and simple joys. Hero again his good genius 
found him patrons— among them the higlily-eul- 
tiired Marcella, who presented him with an e'sliite, 
on whioli, with its grove, its fountain, its vineyanl 
and rosaiy, its kitchen-garden, its fish-pond 'ami 
dovecot, he led an idyllic life. But the mta. mnni- 
cijpaffs palled on him mice more, and ('von in siieli 
surronmiings wc find him fretting for the nit a urhunK 
and angling for i)ati'on8 in that distant world of 
theatres and libraries, oultuvod eonnoisseui's, ami 
.social dissipation be was never again to set'. 
Banllced of lii.s wish to attain his seventy-fifth 
year, he died, at latest', in 104, aged sixty-tlirou or 
sixty-six. 

Martial possessed, for good and erul, tho artistic 
temperament, its lack of steady ]mrpos(', Kh love 
of _ hand-to-mouth indcpendeucu. T'his latler ho 
enjoyed hy humouring the coutem]inravy vices lie 
could not reform, though, oonsoience-strielien, lie 
excuses himself on tho ground that if his ‘ page 
were wanton, his life was honest.' Much ot his 
be.st work, unfortunately, is his least pure, and this 
has produced an exaggerated impreBsion of hi.s 
moral turpitude. Tf, however, wc excise IfiO 
epigrams from tlie 1172 of tlie first twelve liooks, 
lus collptive writings (including hi.s early '.spec- 
tacular epigraiiiB aud liis Xotiict- and ApoitJiorcin) 
are free from liceiitioubness. On tlm oLlier hand, 
lus_ genius and skill in verse it were liard to over- 
estimate. An o?y)roni.wrf( 0 ’o in teadiue.sH, bo could 
attain_ to the most fastidioms finish ; with Iris love 
of antithetic shocks and electric surpii.scs, liu had 
the true ])oefs eye for nature ; he could aUcniato 
the organ-note of a masterful oloijuonoo with minor 
tones of the most treiimlmis iiatlio.s— witness hi.s 
epigi'ams on ‘Arria aud Rictus,’ on ‘ Poniiieii,’ on 
his little slave-girl ‘Erotion,’ and on ‘Forinnc’ 
with its lovely sealioard. But it is ns an epigram- 
matist, even_ in its modern and rostucted son.se, 
that he mnaims without a peer, wielding a weaiion 
peculiarly his own, briglit and pointed as a rapier 
from tlie_ anvils of lii.s native Bilbilis, ohastonod in 
the lu.shing Halo. Uiieqnal, of course, lie often is, 
hut never vulgar— rarely (it has been well observed) 
with all his seiLse of the ridiculouH degenerating 
into caricature. He lifts the veil from Dm Romo 
or uomitian and exposes it iiuainly on its seamy 
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witli a Ilof-aitliiaii vl'Idness not outdone by 
Juvenal liiniselt. 

Martial has had to wait long for an adeciiuito aoumicnta- 
tor, and lias found liiin in tlie autlior of iba SlHlenijeschichte 
Boms, Ludwig Friedhinder, who alone ooiubined the criti- 
cal power and the arohiuologieal knowledge neoesbary for 
the task. The same wilter’s J/. Valcrii ^{llvtutlis Epiijram- 
uuUon Lihri mit crMdrcnden AiimcvLunticn ( 2 vols. Lciji. 
1880) furni.shes tho student of Martial with every help 
available— the editor’s own work reinforced hy that of 
the best of hia predecessora and contemporaries, including 
tile illustrious Cambridge sohelar, Muiiro, to whom the 
edition appropriately is dedicated. 

Martial Law la the e.xeicite of avhitvaiy 
power by the suiirciue authority in a district or 
country whore the ordinary admini.stration hn« 
ceased to he oiierativo, eitlier on account of civil 
iliaturbanco or because of the preaonee therein of a 
ho, stile force, though, in tho latter case, the country 
would he more correctly described as being governed 
hy the ‘Laws of Wav.’ lifartial law was fovmeily 
synonyniou.s with iiiilitary law, and Is often stiil 
confounded with it, perhaps hocaiiso iu the ahove- 
mentioued oircnuistaiu'cs the supreme autliority 
often avails liiinsulf of court, s-mnrtial and of tho 
troops under lii.s command to maintain order. 
Military liaw (q.v.) is tho law contaiiieil in the 
Army Act of 18.SI, wliicli giivonis the soldier at 
all times, hut alVccts civilians only wlieii accom- 
panying a force on active service ; while martial 
law' has heon delhicd as ‘no law,’ hut simply (he 
will of the supremo authority. It is not vecogiiised 
hy lliitish juvispvndpnce, and no rules are laid 
down for its'applioatioii. It is assumed that, when 
the ordinary civil triliunals fail, the .suprome 
autliority will do his host to maintain onler. He 
may therefore, if lie thiiiks right, announce liis 
intention of treating the civil populaiiiin as though 
under military law, or in any other way that com- 
menil.s itself to him ; hut if they are Ihitish suh- 
jiiohs ho will have iificrwavds to jusiify Ins action by 
'showing that it was ahsolutoly ncoessiuy, and so 
ohtain an indemnity from parli.'unent for conduct 
Avhioh is iu itself illegal. Military tribunals have 
.several times heen given power hy Act of 1‘arlia- 
ment to try oll'onders against (ho iinblio peace in 
Ireland, as 'in 1708, lint the proclamations on these 
iiccasioiis merely justilied the use of arms against 
rehcllioiis sulijiicts, not against ]ioacealilo citizens. 
They were announcements of tho existence of a 
state of things in wliicIi force would he used against 
wrong-doers for the protection of the puhlic peace, 
and were always followed hy Acts of ludemiutj'. 

On the Continent tho practice is dill'erent, and 
when necessary a ‘ state of siege ’ is iiroclaiincd in 
the disturbed iUstriot or occniiied territory, and tho 
inhaiiitants are 1 hereby brought to a certain extent 
under military law. 

Mavligiiy, or JIautinacii (tho Octodvrus of 
the Romans), three nuited hamlets in the Swiss 
canton of Valais, is situated im the Simplon rail- 
way, 24 miles SE. of tlio Lake of Gentwa. Two 
noted routes, one to the vale of Cliainouni hy the 
Tttte Noire or the Col de llaliue, the other over the 
Croat St liernard to Aosta, hrancli oil here. Po]t. 
-1417. 

MiirtigllC8; a town in tlio French department 
of Bouchos-dn-llhdno, is situated on several islands, 
united by bridge.s, at tho entrance to tlie Etang de 
Berre, 20 miles NW. of Marsoillos. From its po.si- 
tion, it has been called the I’rovon^al Venice. Pop. 
4783, chielly engaged in catching and curing llsli 
and in sliiinmilding. 

Marlin. See Sav allow. 

Mai'tlllt the name of five popes, of Avhom the 
fourtli and fifth deserve a brief notice.— Martin 
IV,, a native of Brie in Touraino, Avas born about 


1210, made cardinal in 1261, and elected pope in 
1281. He was a mere tool of Charles of Anjou, and 
degraded himself even by employing the Aveaiions 
of spiritual ceiisuie in liis helialf. But all Ids 
efforts to buttress the French poAver in Sicily 
proved futile, and three yeais after tlie atrocity of 
the Sicilian Vespeis he died, 1285. — Martin V. 
must be noticed a.s the pontiff in wlio.se election 
Avas finally extinguished the gieat Western Schism 
(see_ Antipoi'E, Ciirncii History), He Avas 
originally named Otto cli Cohmna, of the great 
Ivoiiiaii family of tliat name. On the deposition of 
John XXIII., and tlie tAvo rival popes Gregory XII. 
and Benedict XIII., in the Council of Constance, 
Cardinal Colnniia was elected ( 1417). He presided 
in all the suhsequenfc sessions of the council, 
and the father.s havino .separated without disouss- 
Ing the questions of reform, at that period earnestly 
called for in the church, IVfavtin undertook to call 
a new council for the purpose. It was summoned 
to meet at Siena, and ultimately assemldcd at Basel 
ill 1431, hut the pope died siuklenly just after its 
opening. 

Martin. St, Bishop of Tours, was horn at 
Saliaiiain Paunonia about the year 31(i. lie was 
educated at Pavia, and at the desire of his fatlier, 
wlio Avas a military trilmno, entered the army, lir.st 
under Coustautiue, aud afterwards wulBr Julian 
the Aposlato. The virtues of liis life as a soldier 
are the theme of more than one interesting legend. 
Oil obtaining his discharge from military service, 
Martin liccamo a disciple of Hilary of Poitiers, He 
returned to his native Paunonia, and converted his 
mother to Christianity, hut ho himself endured 
much pei'seciition from the Arian party, Avho Avere 
at that time dominant ; and in coiiseouence of the 
lirmnesa of his ovtluidoxy, he is tlie first con- 
fessor, rather than martyr, lioiiourod in the Latin 
Church Avith an oilice and a feast. On hia return 
to Caul aliout SCO he founded a convent of 
monks near Poitiers, Avliere he himself led a life 
of great austerity and seehision ,* but in 371 he 
was draAvn by force from bis retreat, and made 
Bishop of Tours. The fame of hts sanctity, and his 
repute as a Avoiker of miracles, attracted crowds of 
visitants from all iiarts of Gaul ; and in order to 
avoid tlio distraetiiiii of their importunity, ho e.stali- 
lished the monastery of Marmoutier near Tours, 
in AA'hich he himself resided. He died hotweeii 
.397 and 401, and St Niniaii, Avho had visited him at 
Tours and over preserved the greatest veneration 
for liim, dedicated to his meimiry tlio chureh he 
was tlien building at Whithorn in Galloway. His 
life by his contemporary, Snipicius Reverus, is a very 
curious specimen of the Christian literature of the 
age, aud in tlie profusion of mirnunlous legends Avith 
Avhicli it aliounds might take its jilaoe among the 
lives of the medieval or modern Roman Church, 
The only extant literary relic of Martin is a short 
Coiifp.moih of Faith on tho Holy Trinity, Avhich is 
puldislied by Galland, vol. vii. 559. In the Roman 
Cal holie Cliiirch tho festival of iiis hirtli is celebrated 
on tho lull Novemlier. In Sootland tliis day still 
marks the winter-term, Avliich is called Martinmas. 
Formerly people used to begin Bt Martin’s Day witli 
(easting' and drinking j heiicc tlie French expre.s- 
sions martinor and fuirc la tit Martin, ‘ to feast,’ 
and the fact that St hlartin is tho patron of drink- 
ing and of I'oformed drunkards. See tlie lioolw by 
Reinkeim (Gera, 3d ed. 1876), Chamard (Poitiers, 
1873), and Cazeuove’s fit Hilary ami f!t Martin in 
‘ Fathers for Englisli Readers’ (1883). 

Martili» Bon Louls IIunei, a great French 
historian, ivas born at St-(inciitin, 20lh February 
1810, and educated for a notary, but already at 
tAventy had determined lor a literary career. Hi.s 
liiAst book was an liisLorical romance, Wolflhurm 
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(1830), followed l)y three others treating of the 
jieriod of the Fronde. He next joined Paul Lacioix, 
the ‘Bibliophile Jacob,’ in his vast project for a 
history of France in 48 volumes, consisting of 
extracts from historie.s and ehronioles from the 
earliest period to 18.30. He published the first 
volume in 1S3.3, and henceforward toiled alone at 
the vast undertaking, which wa.s completed on a 
smaller scale in 1836. He now set himself to a still 
more gigantic task, his great Hi&toire dc France 
(IS vols. 18.33-36). A third and much improved 
edition (19 vols. 1837-54) earned the Gohert prize; 
the fourth edition (17 vols. 1855-60) was awarded 
by the In.stitute in 1S69 the ^reat jtrize of 20,000 
francs. This magnideent womc comes down onl 3 ' 
to 1789 ; it.s continuation to the author’s own time 
formed tire less admirable Histoire dc France 
Moclcrnc (2d ed. 5 vols. 1878-85). Martin acted for 
a time as maire of one of tlie arrondisseinents of 
I’liri.s ; and was chosen deputy for Ai.sne in 1871, 
senator in 1876. He was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1878. He wrote several minor 
histories, sucli as the Histoire dc Soissons (1837), 
Daniel Munin (1859), Jeanne d’Are (1872); and 
died at Pari.s, litli Decemher 1883. hl.artin wan 
the last of the giants of French history indnenced 
hy Augustin Tliierry, tvho aimed at compiehending 
tlie whole field within their range of study. As 
-sensitive to the romantic a.s Michelet, he kept his 
imagination in check hy tlie weight of his learning, 
the .solidity of liis sense, and liy due respect to 
documents" Only in his treatment of the earlier 
period did he give free play to his fancy in his 
recon.struotion of a history of Gaul, in which 
Draidism was discovered to he a .sublime religion, 
with hlerlin as its prophet, and medieval chivalry 
hut its legitimate outcome. Yet his study of 
Celtic antiquities contains much that will remain 
of the highe.st value. The whole work reveals 
impartiality and insight, is excellently arranged, 
and adinirahly written — the work of a tine patiiot, 
and if a Chauvinist, a Cliauvinist of genius. It is 
beyond doubt the best work dealing in detail with 
the history of France as a whole. 

See the Life by Hanotaux (1885), Jlulot’s Souvenirs 
Intimes (1885), and Jules Simon's Michcht, 

Henri Martin (1889). 

M sU'tin, John, painter, was horn at Haydou 
Bridge, near Hexham, Northumberland, 19th July 
1789. In 1896 he went np to London, in 1808 
married, and, after a struggling youth as an 
heraldic and enamel painter, in 1812 exhibited 
‘ .Sadak hi search of the Waters of Oblivion ’ at 
the Royal Academy, with which body he soon 
afterwards ciuarrolled. It was the first of Ids 
sixteen Lsuhlime' works, whose ‘ iminea.sni-ahle 
s)iaces, innumerable multitudes, and gorgeou.-. 
prodigies of architecture and landscape’ divided 
tlie suffrage of the many between M.artin and 
Tunrer ; _ Hulwer-Lj'tton indeed pronounced him 
‘more original, more self-dependent’ than Raphael 
and Michael Angelo ! Even yet their menioiy is 
kept lurid In' the coloured engravings of the ‘ Fall 
of Babylon’ (1819), ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ (1821), 
‘ The Dehige ’ ( 1826 ), &c. For twenty -seven years 
Martin had also been busied u'ith projects for the 
improvement of London, and for four had been 
working on four pictures illustrative of the ‘ Last 
Judgment,’ when he died at Douglas, in the Isle of 
Man, 17th February 18,54. 

Martin, Sie Theodoee, born in Edinburgh 
in 1816, was educated there at the High .School 
and university, and in 1846 settling in London, 
became a, prosperous parliamentary solicitor. 
Among his earliest writings were tlie'well-knowu 
‘Bon Gaultier’ ballads, written in conjunction 
with Professor Aytoun. This was fallowed hy 


translations of Goethe’.s Foams and Ballads, Hen- 
rik Hertz’s King lleni’s Daughter, and Oehlen- 
schliiger’s Corregio and Aladdin or the 11 onder^d 
Lamp. Further metrical translations wore of 
Horace’s Odr.s (1860), of his whole works (1882), 
Catullus (1861), the Vita Nuova of Dante (1802), 
Faust, part i. and ii. (186,5-86). and Heine’s 
Foems and Ballads (1878). In 1863 he Esiiod n 
volume of original ami tr.iiislated poems, and in 
1870 an admirable little book on Horace in tlie 
‘Ancient Classics for Englisli Rcailer.s.’ In 187,5 
he was made C'.B., in 1880 K.C’.B., and in Novem- 
hei of that year w.as elected Lord Rector of ,St 
Andrews Univeisity. He has written a series of 
biographies of Aytoun (1867), the rrincu flonsort 
(5 vols. 1874-80), Lord Lyndhnrst (1883), and the 
Prince.ss Alice (188,5). 

L.vdy Maetin, well known as an actros.s by her 
maiden name, Helen Fancit, was born IHli October 
1820, and made hei- profe.s.sional ddbiit ns Julia in 
the Hunchbacl- at Covent Garden in Jann.ary 1836, 
She w.a.s at once successful, took a loading ]iart 
in hfaeready’s Sliakespe.arian revivals, in the first 
repieaenlati'on of Lytton’s plays, .and in Brown- 
ing’s Blot in the Scutcheon and Strii/foriL As an 
interpreter of .Shakespeare’s homines, .Juliet, Rosa- 
lind, Portia, Beatrice, Imogen, Cordelia, imil Lady 
Macbeth, she .stood first among the aetrossus of 
her time. After her marriage to Theodore Martin 
in 1851 .she left tlie stage, aiipcaving only at 
rare intervals for pnlfiic or cliaritablo imrpo.ses, as 
in Beatrice at the opening of the Sliakospeave 
Memorial Theatre at .Stratford. In 1885 sho piih- 
lisliecl a volume of delic'litful studios oiititled, On 
Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters (Ophelia, 
Portia, Desdeniona, Juliet, Imogen, Rosalind, and 
Beatrice). 

niai'tiiiu, a town of .Southern Italy, half-way 
between Taranto and Monopoli. Po[). 14,4,54. 

Mm'tilicnil) Haeeiet, horn at Nonvichj 12tli 
June 1802, was the daughter of Tlioinas Martinoaii, 
a Norwich manufacturer. Sho received a good 
classical education, and woi'keil diligently and 
conscientiomsly, hut did not in lier .scliool-dajts .shoiv 
promise of anything roraarkahle. Inci'oasing deaf- 
ness and constant ill-health made licr often anxious 
and unhappy as a girl, uncertain in teuipor, and 
silent in habit. Her first appo.ai'ance in print was 
in 1821, when she wrote an article for the Monihhj 
Repository, a leligious periodical, fn the next, few 
years she wrote Devotional Furreises, articles for 
the MIonthly Repository, and short .stories ahont 
machinery and wages. In 1829 the failure of the 
house in wliieli .she, and her mother and si.slors, had 
placed their money obliged her to earn lier living. 
tn_ 1830 she wrote Trcalitions of Ftdcstinc, and 
gained three prizes for throe Thedogieal Jissays for 
the Unitarian A.s.sooiation. In IS'Sl she jusoh-cd 
to bring out a series of stories as Illustrations of 
Foliticul Econoniy, knowing that the work was 
wanted. Notwithstanding repeated refusals and 
discouragements from pnhlishers, she por.severod in 
her plan, and in 1832 the first immher apiieared. 
A fortnight after publication the demand for this 
number reached five tlionsaiul, and from that (lay 
the way was o]ien to her for life, and sho never hail 
any other anxiety about employment than what 
to choose, nor any real care ahont money. Her 
popularity was extraordinary during the ajipoarance 
of Illustrations of Political Economy, She removed 
to London in 1832, the better to carry on lier work. 
In 18.34 .she u'ent to America foi' two years, and soon 
after her return published Sunioty in America and a 
novel, Deerhrooh, in 1839. Slie wont abroad the 
.same year, returned ill, and .settled at Tynemouth, 
where she remained, a complete invalid, till 1844. 
During her illne.ss she wrote The Hour and the 
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Jlan, loin- volui))e& of eliildi’eii’s taleb, and Z//e in 
the Hick-room. She recovered through nieimeri&ni, 
left Tynemouth, and lixed liei' abode in tlie Loire 
Country, where in 1845 she built lierself a house in 
Amhleside. The same year she publisiied Fora,t 
and GtdHc-law Tides. In 184(3 she visited Egypt 
and Palestine, and on her return issued Easicni 
Life. Ill 1849 she completed Knight’s History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peaer : in 18,31, in eon j iiiiotiou with Mr 
H. R- Atldnsou, she piihlished a series of Letters on 
the Laiv.s of Han's Social Nature ami Deoelonmcnt ; 
and in 1853 she translated and condensed (joiuto's 
Philosophic Positive. She also wrote Household 
Education, Bingrupideal Sketches, and contributed 
largely to the daily and weekly press and the larger 
review.s. She tiled 27th ,Iuuc 1876, and was buried 
ut Birmingham. IIov A //to/jwgrap/ii/, written ami 
jjriuted many years before, iviis published with an 
editorial volume in 1877. 

Harriet Martinoau ivas hroiigh t up as a Unitari.'in, 
and de.scribus herself when n girl as ‘ sincerely and 
heartily religious. ’ Her views gradually changed, 
and she hecanie an Agnostic. She was a vigorous 
thinker, seeing clearly anil saying clearly what she 
had to say. Her sympathy, kindness of heart, 
integrity of mind, and impartiality of judgment 
won e.steom and allcctiou for her, even from those 
who did not .sliare her ojiinious, and few literary 
women have in their time enjoyed more fame than 
she did. 

Martiiican, dAtrits, theologian, brother of the 
preceding, was born at Norwich, 'ilst April 1805. He 
was educated at the granumu'.Hchool of his native 
oit.y, and under Dr Lant (larponter at Bristol, and 
hail already been a Unitarian minister at Dublin 
and Liverpool, when in 18-11 ho was appointed in'o- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosoiiliy at Mnn- 
choster Now Golloge, Ho removed to Loudon when 
that institution was tran.sferred tliithor in 1857, 
boooiuing also one of the pastors in Little Portland 
Streot Chapel. He became principal of the oolloj^o 
in 1868, and held the ollico till Ills retirement in 
1885. Martinean was recognised for lifty years as 
one of the iivofoundost tluiikers and most eilecUve 
writers of ins day. Earnest and lofty in his aims, 
and catholic in his sympathies, ho unites strong 
grasp of thought and power of subtle analysis to a 
rare mastery of Hnglisli style. Indeed in tire power 
of elucidating the most abstract tlionght ho lias 
.seldom been .surmassed, and he is no less learned 
than original. Martinean received the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard in 1872, Doctor in Theology 
•from Leyden iir 1875, and li.J). from Ediuhurgli in 
1884. He was one of the founder.s of the National 
Review (1855-64), and was a froipicnt contributor 
to its pages. 

His principal works arc The IliUinnalc of lieliyiuiis 
inquiry [IS'iii) ) Hymns for the Christian Ckuroh and 
Hume (1840); Endeavours after the Christian Life 
(2 vols. 1843-47); Miscellanies (1852); Studies of 
Christianity ( 1858 ) ; Essays, Philosophical and Thcoloyl- 
cal (2 vola. 18(J8) ; Hymns of Praise and Prayer (1874) ; 
Hours of Thouyht on Sacred Thinys (2 vuls, 1876-80 ) ; 
A Study of SiniUKii (1882); Types of Ethical Theory 
(2 vols, ItfS,"); A Study of Reliyion : Us Sources uiul 
CmUints (2 vols. 18, S8); J’he Scat of Authority in Re- 
union (1800); ani Studies, Reviews, and A ddresses {ISSl), 

Mavliiict, a French general of the time of 
Louvois (ip V. ). 

Martiai<)(H<b called Iry the native.^ Madiana, 
is one of tlio Les,soi' Antilles, in the West India 
Islands. It is 43 miles long by 12 to 20 broad, and 
has an area of ,380 sii, in., and ( 1888) 175, ,391 inhab- 
itants, of whom only 10,000 are whites. The island 
was discovered by the Spaniards in 1403, ooloniscti 
by the French in 1635, and except for three sliort 
intervals (1761-63, 1794-1802, 1809-14), when it 
tvas held by the British, it lias been a French 


colony ever since. mountain-knot in the north 
(4430 feet) and anotlier in the south are connected 
by a low ridge, all being den.sely covered with ti'ees. 
There are numerous short streams. The coast.s are 
irregular and high, except oir the west, wliare stand 
,St Pierre (jiop. 20,000), the principal comnier'cial 
place, and Fort de France (15,00(1), the capital, 
which was nearly destroyed by lire in 1800. Tire 
cliiuato is luoi.st and hot (aiiniial iiieau 79° F.), and 
yellow fever is a not unfrcqueiit visitor. Tire soil 
IS vrrry productive. About one-half of the land in 
cultivation is occupied with sugar-cane the staple 
crop. Uf tire other half about 75 per cent, is 
planted with manioc, sweet potatoes, bananas, and 
other food plants, whilst ootfee, cocoa, and tobacco 
are each cultivated to a srn.all extent. There is 
al.so corr.siilei-ahle grazing oi cattle, .slreep, and 
goats. The exports (sugar-, molasses, and nun 
mostly) aver-age nearly ,0850,000 annu.ally ; the 
imports (lextile.s, flour, Ir.sh, rice, and cotton, &b.) 
about X955,000. Slavery was abolished in 1848 ; 
labour is largely performed by ooolie.s (27,000). 
Ilailrvaya connect the principal towns. See works 
in French liy Pardon (1877), Hue (1877). Hey 
(1881), Aube '(1882), and Basset (1886). 

Mill'tilunns, in Scotland, is one of the four 
terin-day.s for paying r-orit— viz. lltli Nor'ernber. 

Mavtiuslmvs, canital of Bericeley county. 
West Vii-ginia, in the Slienaudoali Valley, 114 mile.s 
by rail W. of Baltimore, contains a large distillery, 
several iriill.s and factories, and extensive railway- 
shops. Pop. 6335. 

Martin’s Ferry, a town of Oliio, on tire Ohio 
River, 8D miles by rail BW. of Pittsburg, contains 
iron- works, &c,, ami very large gl(ts,9-wor]iK. Pop. 
(1890) ()247. 

Martins, Caul Fiiiiimacni Piiilii'p von, 
ti'aveller and naturalist, was horn on 17th A])ril 
1794, at Erlangen, and .studied medicine there. In 
1817-20 lie went to Brazil a.s member of a soientilio 
expedition sent out by the Air,strian and Bavarian 
governments, and by his researches in that country 
ti,cquired a reputation which r-aukecl but little in- 
ferior to that of Hiunlioidt. This reputation was 
cliieily establi.shed by the hoolcs he published after 
Ills return — one on the journey (3 vols. 1824-31), 
several on tire cryptogams, palms, and other plants 
of Brazil, on the iiiedioine of the Indians, and on 
the ethnology and languages of that region, he- 
sidcs Ollier botanical works. He was professor of 
Botany (1826-64) and Director of the Botanic 
(lardon (1832-64) at Munich, and died in that 
city on 13Ui Deoeniher 1868, 

Martms’ Yellow. See Dyeincl 

Mni'to.s, a town of Andalusia, Spain, 16 miles 
SW. of .laon, on a steep hill crowned liy an old 
castle. I’op. 14,654. 

Martyn, Hunhy, a niLssionary-martyr, ivas 
horn at 'I'rnro, February 18, 1781, and educated 
at Truro grammar-school and St John’s College, 
Cambridge. He was senior wrangler and lirst 
Smith's prizeman in 1801, and next year Ireoame 
Fellow of his college. At first he meant to 
study law, hut the inlluence of Charles Simeon, 
acting on his own eutlumiaatio tomporament, do- 
tei'inined him for a missionary. After taking 
orders ha .served .some time as Siineon’.s curate, 
hilt in 180(5 .sailed for India a,s a chaplain under 
the Company. He rvas stationed siiooessively 
near Seraiiipbre, at Ditiapore, and at Cawiipore, 
and from the beginning gave himself to the 
study of the native languages with an eager zeal 
that surmounted even his gi-oalest dilhculty — 
broken health. He translated the whole New 
Testament into Hindustani, Hindi, and Persian, 
as well as the Prayer-hoolc into Hindustani and 
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tJie P.-abii.s into Persian ; and next, his ardour 
lihing as the sands of Ins time lan swiftly put, 
taileS to Bushire, travelled thence to Shiraz, 
Tabriz, Erivan, Kars, Erzeronm, and Tokat, where 
he sank exhausted by fever, Gth October 1812. 
His Life was written 'by Sargent (1819; new ed. 
1S85), and hy M’ilberforce (1S37). 

Martyr (Or. maytni,_ marlitr,^ ‘a witness’), 
the name given in ecclesiaatieal history to those 
who, by their fearless profession of Christian truth, 
and especially hy their fortitude in submitting to 
death itself i-ather than abandon tlieir faith, bore 
the ‘witness’ of their blood to its superhuman 
origin. Of the same use of the word there are 
some example.s also in the New Testament, as in 
-Acts, xxii. ‘20; Rev. ii. 13; xvif. 6. But this 
meaning, as its technical and estahlishpl signilica- 
tion, is derived mainly from ecele.siastieal writer-'. 
Dirring the peraecrrtions of tire Clrristians in the 
fir.st three centuries (see CnUECH HisToirv), eon- 
terrrpurar-y wn-iters, as -well pagan as Clrrhstian, 
recoi’rl that many Christiarrs, pveferrirrg death 
to apostasy, heoanre nrartyrs or witnesses in 
Idootl to the faith, often in oircrrrrrstaneea of 
the rrtrrrost heroism. Tire courage and eorr- 
staney of the .srrtferera won the highest admira- 
tioir from the brethren. It wivs Ireld a special 
piivilege to receive the nrartyr’s benediction, to 
kiiis his chain.?, to visit him in prison, or to con- 
verae with him ; and ii praetree arose hy which the 
nrartyr-s gave to sinners who were utrclergoing a 
eonrse of puhlio penance letters of commendation 
to their bishop (see Indulgence). The day of 
nrartyrdoin, moreover, ns being held to be the day 
of tire martyr’s entering into eternal life, was 
called the natal or hirth day, and as such was 
celebrated with peculiar honour, and with special 
religious services. Their bodies, clothes, books, 
and the other objects which they had possessed were 
honoured as Relics (q.v.), and their tombs were 
visited for the imrpose of asking tlieir intei-cessioii 
(see Canonisation). Cyprian says of oatechii- 
niens -rvlio died before baptism, that they had been 
bajitised ‘with the most glorious baptism of blood 
and the hlood-haptiaiii was iield to remit sin and 
the temporal penalty of sin also. The nnniber of 
martyrs who suffered death during the first ages 
of Christianity has been a subject of great contro- 
versy. The ecclesiastical writer.', with the natur,al 
rride of partisaii.ship, have, it can Irardly he doubted, 
eanecl to the side of exaggeration. Some of their 
statements are palpably excessive; and Gilrhoii, 
in his well-known 16th ohaptei-, throws great doubt 
even on the most moderate of the computatioii.s 
of the ehui-ch historians. But it is clearly thougli 
briefly .shown by Guizot, in Iris notes on this cefe- 
bvaterl chapter, that Gibbon’s criticisms are founded 
on unfair and partial data, and that even the very 
authorities on which ire relies rlenionstrate the 
fallaciousne'.s of his conclusions. The first re- 
corded martyr of Cliristianity, called the ‘jrroto- 
iriartyr,’ was Stephen, whose death is recorded in 
Acts, vi. and vii. The protonrartyr of Britain was 
Alban of A'ernlam, who suffered under Hioeletian 
ill 286 or 303. 

Martyeologv, a list of the conimeinoratioii 
days of Christian martyi-.s, generally with .some 
account of their life and death, arranged in the 
order of months and days, and intenrled partly to 
hereail in the i)uhlic .services of the church, I’firtly 
for tire guidance of the faithful in their devotions. 
The Use of the nmrtyrology is common to both the 
Latin and the Greek Church ; in the latter it is, 
called nienologT, or ‘month-ealendar.’ Nearly all 
the later AYe.stem niartyrologies are based upon 
one or other of three works, the Hieronvmian, Uie 
Lesser Roman, and Bede’s Martyrolbgy. The 
first, which -rvas stated to be compiled hy St 


Jevonie from records of luartyrdoiiis collected hy 
Eusebims, is itself a coiiipiliition from iimuevans 
earlier calendar.', and contains notices of many 
facts long .siib.seqiieiit to Jeroriie’s time. A copy 
of the Le.s.ser Roman Mai'tyrology w-as disooverutl 
at Ravenna by Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, in 850, 
arid seems to h.ave been rather a prir-ate histoi-icai 
calendar than one intended for public use. The 
independent compilation by Bede has conio dow'ii 
to ns only in later editioii.s, chiefly of the 9th 
century, as that of Elonis of Lyons, Ilrahairiis 
Maiiriib, Ado of Vienne, arid Usuard of Paris, as 
well a.s that of Notker of St Gall (912). The hest- 
knowu menology, that compiled hy order of the 
Enipei-or Basil, the Macedonian, in the 9th century, 
was edited in 1727 hy Cardinal Urhini. Iii 1866 
Professor W. AVright published a Syriac martyv- 
ology recently disco^'cied Ijy him, and w-ritten in 
or before 412. The official ‘Roman Marlyrohigy,’ 
designed for the entire clmroh, was pulilished by 
authority of Gregory XIII., with a critical com- 
mentary. hy Baronins in 1586 ; an enhirgcd edition 
of tlie.sanie was i.ssned hy Roswoyd in 1613, 

. Martyr, Petee. See Petee. 

Marnt is, in Hindu Mythology, the god of 
wind. See iNM.b A"oL A^I. p. 104. 

Marvell, Anueew, w-as horn March 31, 1621, 
at AVinestead, in the East Ruling of Yorkshire, 
where his father, who tlu-eo years later became 
master of t)ie gramuiar-scliool and lecturer at 
Trinity Church in Hull, was rector of the parish. 
In his thirteenth year he w-ent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a Hull exhibition, and in 1639 
graduated B.A. In January 1641 he hist his 
father, drowned in crossing the Ilninbev, ‘to the 
great grief of all good men,' says Puller, and at the 
close of tlie same year his university career came 
to an end, tlu-ougli iion-ohsevvanee of hia ‘ days 
and acts.’ It was probably after coming of age 'in 
1642 that he set out on Ids travel.?, It is said that 
he met Milton in Rome, and that ‘they publicly 
argued against the superstitions of the Romish 
Church, even w'ithin the verge of the A''aticau ; ’ 
hut unfortunately fur tlie legend Milton came 
home nearly three yeais before Marvell sot out. 
He was fo\u- years abroad, in Ilollanil, Pi-aiioo, 
Italy, and .Spain, but there is no sign of his return 
until 1649, when his name appears to one of tUo 
‘Eleffie.s on the Heath of Lord Ilastinga,’ and in 
the Lucu^ta of ‘ his noble friend Richard Lovelaco,’ 
the royalist. His .sympathies were still more eleai'ly 
sliown next year in his fierce liucs on May, the 
historian of the Long Parliament. In the Mummer 
of 1650 Lord Fairfax engaged Marvell, whoso father 
he no doubt knew, as tutor to his young daughter 
Mary Fairfax, afterwai-d.s Duchess of Buckingham. 
By liini, apparently, hlarvell wa.s inlroduccul to 
Milton, who in February 1653 recomineiKled him 
to Bradshaw as a good sciiolar and lingni.st, and 
well qualified to act as assistant Latin secretary. 
Thouffii unsuccessful, the recomiueudation, itsoems, 
hiougdit him under Cromwell’s notice, for in July 
he was appointed by him tutor to a Mr Dutton, 
called, un, accountably, Cromwell’s nephew. In 
1657 he was appointed Milton's assistant, and in 
Jauuary 1659 took his seat in Richard Cromwell’s 
parliament as member for Hull, for which lio was 
returned again in 1660, and again in 1661. Iii 
166,3-65 he acconipanied Lord Carli.sle as .seoretai-y 
to the embassy to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 
but the rest of his life was devoted to watching 
over the interests of liis oonstitiienis in parliament, 
re.si3ting the misapplication of the money voted for 
the defence of the nation, and doing battle, in the 
House and out of it, with the parli.sans of intoler- 
ance and arbitrary government. Ho died some- 
what suddenly, August 18, 1678. The Popish 
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Plot panic had just &et in, and, being a marked 
man, he n'as supposed to have been made iiwa,y 
■with by poison. His death, however, -vvas really 
due to natural causes, an attack of tertian ague 
and ‘the ignorance of an old conceited doctor’ 
(yiorton’s Pyrctologia, 1692 : Athoueiim, No. ‘2-119). 
He Avas buried in 'St Giles’s-in-the-Pields, ‘under 
ye ]iewes in ye soutli side,’ according to Aubrey. 

Marvell’s claims to reinemlwance are concisely 
summed u]) ivlien lie is do.scribod as ‘poet, 
patriot, and friend of Milton,’ but tbe .second 
is the title by ivluch he is bo.st Imowii. The 
refusal of a coarse bribe has sent 1dm down to 
posterity as a prodigy of i)atriotic virtue, and the 
fact ts as severe a siitiro on tlie corruption of ld.s 
time as anything in ids own Avritings. Attempts 
have been made to tone doAvn popnlar admiration 
in his case, by suggestions, for o.vainide, of intem- 
perate habits, founded on a casual remark of 
Aubrey’s, thoiigli it is clear from the context that 
Aubrey meant noDiing of tlio Icind ; and n stain on 
his character lias been found in the grossness and 
virulence of tlie political satires that hear his 
name. But Ave should romcmlier that, except in 
one or two cases, Ave have no right to assume tliat 
he was tlie autlior of the.se things. Tlie Atlmce tu 
(I Painter is vouched for by Aubrey, hut for tlio 
iP't AA’e liave no better authority than the printer 
of Poems on Affairs of S/uie ( 1089 ), a man Avith a 
iimck-rake scraping together Uio scnirilities of the 
two past reigns ; ami, as lie lias [mt the name to two 
nr three pieces Marvell diil not write, ho may have 
put it to more. But, oven if Marvell did write 
them, Ave must reoollcot tliat it Avas a coanso ago, 
and tliat to ho ell'eotii'c ho had to nso its languago 
and ideas. Because lie served uiulor Uromwell 
and Avas a friend of Milton, it is often assumed 
that lie Avas a Roniidlioad and a ropuhlioan, Imt 
his own Avords belie the assumption. The royalist 
fervour of his youth cooled, and lie admired Crom- 
Avell because lie put doAvn aiiareliy Avith a strong 
hand, and ‘made England great and his enemies 
tremble,’ hut he Avas uo admirer of CroniweH’s 
rule. Ho Avas a con.stitufionalist before all tilings. 
Ill his prose tracts and his letters to his constituents, 
he makes it clear that if Charles could have kept 
.straiglit he Avould liave had no .sturilior supporter 
than AndreAV Marvell, imt even in his de.spair his 
attitude is expressed in liLs oivn noble lino, ‘ "I'is 
godlike good In save a falling king.’ Marvell’s 
works are divided by the Restoration into tA\’o 
very distinct groups. After 1060 his pen Avas 
given up to politics, except when his friendship 
for Milton drew from him the Iino.s jirolixed to the 
second edition of Paradise Lost, In 1072-73 he 
Avrote the llcliear.sal Trunspros'd in answer to 
Parker, aftenvards Bisliop of U.vford, avIio had 
come forward as the advocate of religious intoler- 
ance; and in 1676 a similar Avork, Mr Umirke, or 
the Divine in Mode, in reply to Turner, Master 
of St John’s, Camhridgo, to Avhioh he added a 
Historical Essay on General Councils. In 1677 
his most imjiortant tractate, the Account of 
the Growth of Popery and Arbitrary Government, 
was printed at Amslovdam, the title-page says; 
in 1678 ills defence of tho Nonconformist Jolin 
Howe ; and to eoiiipleto the list his voluminous 
correspoiulonco Avith liis constituents should he 
added. His poetry Avas printed in folio in 1681 
Avitli a ])rofaoe by his AvidoAV, Avhioh Cooke, the 
editor of a nOAV edition in 1726, deiionnood as 
the Avork of an impostor, an aspersion disposed of 
by the letters of admiiiistmtion gran Led in 1S79 to 
Mariie Marvell, rcUetw. As a iioet Marvell belongs 
altogether to the pre-Restoration period. Most of 
his_ poem.s seem to have been Avritten during his 
residence Avitli Fairfax, and all, clearly, before be 
entered public life. ‘ A AAutty delicacy,’ as Lamb 


called it, and a certain classical turn of expres.sion 
tbat beti'ays the .scholar, give a 2)eouliar character 
to liis poetry, but unquestionably ids clistinguisli- 
iiig characteristic as a j)oet is Ids genuine, ijearty 
enjoyment of nature, of Avldcli, perhaps, no Eng- 
lish poet hetAveen Chaucer amt WordsAvorth liad 
so large a share. 

The only complete and accurate edition of Marvell’s 
Avqrks is that of Dr Grosait, in 4 vols. 1872-74. The 
edition by Captain Tliompson { 3 vela. 4to, 1770 ) printed 
tor the first thno tlio ijoems on CroniAvcll, in one of 
widoli occurs t)ie fninoua pa.ssage about the death of 
Charles I. For Thompson’s absurd olaiin of poems by 
Addison, Mallet, and Dr M’atts, see tbe OoriikiU Maya- 
sine, July 18C9. 

Msirwilr. See JoDin'UE. 

Marx, Kahl, the fomnler of international 
socialism, Avas horn at Trbves, 51h May 1818. His 
father was a laAvyer in that toAvn, and tlie yomig 
Marx was .sent to the universities of Ronn and 
Berlin to study with a view to t)ie .same jirofe.s.sion ; 
but he seems really to have devoted bis time to 
Idsloiy and iildlo.sojdiy. lie Avas apparently a 
disciple of Hegel, and lie bad for a time tlie intention 
to settle at Bonn as a lectin or on pliilosopliy. 
Mnrx, however, soon gave up tlie idea of folloAA'ing 
ail academic career, and in 1842 undertook the 
editorship of the democratic organ, tlie llhcnisk 
(ftaclle. 11 i.s experience on tbe journal convinced 
him that bis ccoiiomic IcnoAvledge leqnired enlarg- 
ing : and after bis marriage lie proceeded in 1843 to 
Paris, tbe headquarters of revolutionary economics. 
•In the Deutsch-Frunzusische Jahrhucher ho began 
that course of literary activity Avliioli, varied by 
agitation, constituted the Avork of lii.s life. Expelled 
from France in 1845, he settled in Brussels, Avhere 
amongst other productions ho Avrote Ms attack on 
Promliion’s FIdlosophie do la Mmivo, entitled 
Misdre do la Philosophic. 

But Ms chief Avork at Brussels Avas the reorganis- 
ing, along Avith Fr. Engels, of the Communist 
League, for Avhieh he Avrote tlie famous Manifesto 
(see Inteknational). In 1848 Marx took an 
active jiart in the revolutionary movement on the 
Rhine, oml after its failure finally settled in London 
in 1849. Here at the British Museum he acquired 
his marvellous kiiOAvledgc of ooonoiiiic literatuie 
and of the ecoiioiiiic development of modern Europe. 
'I'lie early fnilR of his labour a[ipeare(l in a Ai'ork, 
Zur Krilik dor vohiischen Ockonomie (1859), the 
theories of wliicli Avero, iiowever, carried fovAvard 
into Uie first volume of Ids Kapital (1867). Before 
that year Marx liad, in 1864, resumed Ids work as 
agitator. lie had the fcireiiio.st part in founding 
and directing tlie International, and after the death 
of Lassalle lie Avon practieal control of tlie social- 
democratic movement in Germany. He died in 
London, 14th hlarch 1883. ' 

Marx’s worlcs leave ns in no dniilit that lie 
was n man of extraordinary knoAvledge, Avldcli 
lie handled Avitli masterly skill. To one Avho has 
taken the pains to understand his terminology 
Ids style is lucid and poAverful, though also some- 
times tedious OAviiig to the minuteness of ids 
exposition ; and tlie march of thought is varied by 
humour, unsparing invective, and flashes of light from 
the moat unexpected quarters. Since the beginning 
of literature few liooks have been written like tlie 
Timt volume of Marx’s Kapital, It is pieniature 
to offer any definitive judgment on hi,s work ns 
rovolutionary thinker and agitator, because that is 
still very far from conqiletioii. 'Chero need, how- 
ever, he no iiesitation in saying tliat he, incompar- 
ably more than any other man, has inlluenoed the 
labour movement all over the civilised Avorld ; Ids 
theories have in a thousand ways already i)ene- 
tinted the different strata of society, even the 
highest, but most of all the working-classes. It 
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may al&o be safely said that Ms Yie^Ys can have any 
hope of realisation only after very extensive inodili- 
oation. In many respects his analysis of the 
economic [leveloi)ment of modern society has been 
justified hy subsequent events, but in many also it 
has been falsified ; and it could be shown that he 
has left out of account some of the decisive factors 
in social development. 

As he tells us in the preface to the ICapital, the 
final aim of his great work is to reveal the economic 
law that moves modern society. The social 
development of modern times de[)ends on capital ; 
the cardinal fact in modern history is the rise, 
culmination, and final catastrophe of capitalism. 
But the full development of capital and of the class 
representing it involves tlie rise of socialism and of 
the proletariat. The great work of Marx, there- 
fore, gives us an historical analysis of capital and 
hy implication a forecast of socialism. 

The development of capitalism depends on the 
appropriation and accumulation of surplus value ; 
we cannot understand the nature of capitalism 
without understanding surplus value. With the 
analysis of value, therefore, the great work of 
Marx begins. The wealth of modern society, in 
whieh the capitalistic method of production 
prevails, appears as an enormous collection of com- 
modities, which are exchanged one against another 
in the utmost variety of ways. But they have 
one common characteristic : tliey are products of 
human labour. The value of all the commodities 
that oiroulate in the world-market is constituted 
hy human labour, and measured in luiman labour- 
time j not this or that individual labour, hut the 
average labour of the oommunity, under the normal 
social conditions of production, with the average 
degree of skill and intensity of labour. 

But labour cannot he carried on without the 
means of labour, which are land and eapital. 
Taking England as the classic example of the fully- 
developed capitalism, Marx shows that since 
medieval times the course of historic evolution 
lias tended to render the instruments of labour the 
monopoly of a special class. It is clear that the 
rise of such a class has had as complement the 
rise of another class who are destitute of the means 
of production, hut who being free may sell their 
lahom- at the wage it can obtain in the market. 
They accordingly sell their labour for a wage, 
which represents the average subsistence neces- 
sary for themselves and the children required to 
continue the supply of labour. Their labour, 
however, when utilised by the capitalist produces 
a value greater than their wage. This is the 
siii-^lus value of Karl Marx. The growth of 
capitalism depends on the appropriation and 
accumulation of this surplus value ; and the history 
of modern society is a history of the antagonism of 
the two classes concerned — of the capitalist class, 
who absorb surplus value, and of the proletariat, 
who produce it. 

The ])rogi-ess of the conflict lead.s to many 
reiiiarkahle result.s. On the one hand the great 
capitalist goes on destroying the smaller, rintll the 
wealth of the world is concentrated in the hands of 
a few colossal c.apitalists. On the other liand tire 
development of the capitalistic system caase.s 
degi’adation, demoralisation, misery, and pauper- 
ism among the labouring classes, but it at the 
same time organises them in industrial armies; 
above all it raises them to a clear consciousness of 
their class position. In this way the process goes 
on in obedience to its own inherent laws, wealth 
accumulating at one pole of society and wretched- 
ness at the other. Capitalrsui is at last rmined 
hy an excess of the sustenance on which it grew— 
viz. surplus value. When things have become 
intolerable, the organised proletariat take the initia- 


tive, and seizing possession of the means of pro- 
duction carry on the ecoriomio process for- the 
"ood of all. Govenmrent— which has ^ always 
Ritherto been an airiurgement for- keeping tlie 
producing chesses in subjection — will simply be- 
come a control of productive proces.ses. 

As understood hy Marx, socialism does not 
proponrid ntopian seheme.s, nor es'en does it seek 
irarticnlarly to offer prograimue.s of social reform. 
The great aim of his teaching is to rmdeisband 
a process of hrstoi'ical transformation which pro- 
ceeds before oui- eyes ; .‘•cieiiiUjc .sociali,sm i.s .simply 
a conscious participation in tliis process.^ Agitation 
and revolutionary action can he efi'eetive only in 
so far as they comprehend and co-operate with 
the inevitable tendencies of social evolution. Tlie 
change contemplated by socialism is an economic 
revolution brought about in accordance with the 
natnral laws of historic evolution. We must also 
remember tirat Marx regards tire ecnuomic factor- as 
cardinal and decisive in history. Law and politics, 
religion and philosophy, are all mmrldod and coii- 
trolTed hy tire prevailing economic conditions. 
With this vie-u- of hlarx is naturally as.sociatpd his 
materiali.stio conception of history. ‘ Aocoi-ding to 
Hegel, the though t-process, which he ti-ansfoi-ms 
into an independent subject nnder the name idea, 
is the creator of the real, which forms only its 
external manifestation. With rue, on the con- 
trary, the ideal is nothing else than the material 
ti-ansformed and tranwated in the liirman 
brain.’ In short, the system of Marx is an evurln- 
tionary and revolutioirary socialism, based on a 
materialistic conception of the world and of Imman 
history. He seeks to change the ecoriomio liasrH of 
society, and thereby to change the whole stnieture, 
hut only hy a ooirsoion.s participation in, and willing 
co-operation witli, historro turrdoncie.s, wliieli in 
themselves are inevitable. 

In his later and rnatirr-e iivoductioiis so far as 
puhlislieil Mar-x has not given any definite forecast 
of the form likely to he assunicd by the new society, 
and indeed has expressly disavowed any wish to 
provide a recipe for social betterment. The i-Gspou- 
sibility for a development in detail like that made 
by SehiiHie in his Quintessem: des Soaiali'smus rests 
entirely with the author of that work. As already 
indicated, Marx’s great aim is to elireidato air 
historical process which is inevitable, to make it 
clear to the conscrorrsness of the class most pro- 
foundly interested — the irroletariat, and as far as 
possible to shorten and alleviate the pangs of 
travail of the new era, which in any ea.se will 
come to the birth when its time is fnliilled. 
Thus regarded, the life and work of Marx iiave 
a notable unity and leaclr and fixity of purpose. 
All that he did and wrote as scientific economist 
on the one band and as agitator on the otlrer, 
though at first sight inconsistent, is really formed 
and animated hy the one idea. 

The leading works of Marx have been rneiitioired in 
the foregoing article ; a 3tl edition of his JCapilal, vol. r., 
appeared in 1883 ; vol. ii. was published under the editor- 
ship of Fi-. Enrols in 1885, Most eoonoinio works that 
have been published during the last tweirty years have 
sornetlring to say about Marx, but no adequate oxiro.srtion 
and critioisin of Iris system has yet appoavod. 

Mary {Heb. Miriam, Gr. Maria or Miriam), 
‘the mother of Jesus’ (Matt. ii. 11 ; Acts, i. 14), 
called the Blessed Virgin, is the mother of our 
Lord according to the flesh, held in high honour by 
all Christians ; and her intorces.sioii is invoked 
with a higher religions wor-,shiii and a firmer con- 
fidence than that of all the other saints, not only 
in the Roman Ghuroh, hut in all the Christian 
churche,s of tiro East. Of her personal history hut 
few particulars are recorded in Scripture. Some 
details are filled up from the works of the early 
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Pathei’.s, ospocially tlieir coniiiieiitaries or ilediic- 
tions from the scriptiiral narrative, some from the 
apocryphal rvritiups of the first centuries, and 
some from medieval or modern legendaries. The 
genealogy of our Lord in St Matthew is traced 
through Joseph ( ip v. ) ; and, as it is plainly assumed 
tliat IVIary ^V’as of the .same family with her husliand 
Joseph, the eviilence of tlio descent of the latter 
from David is cqnivaluntl.y an evidence of the 
origin of Mary from the same royal hou.se. Jhit 
the genealogy of (dirist as traced in St Luke Is 
coininonly Jield to he Llie proper genealogy of his 
motlier in tlie llesh, Mary. The inciilents" in her 
personal history lecorded in Scripture are few in 
niimhor, and almost entirely refer to Imr relations 
witli our Lord. Tliey will be found in Matt, i., 
ii., xii. ; Luke i., ii. ; Jidin ii., xix. ; and Acts, i., 
whore the last notice of her i.s of her ‘ persevering 
in prayer ’ with tlie disciples and the holy women 
at Jerusalem after our Lord’s ascension (.iU'ts, i. )4). 
The apocryphal guspels entitled ‘ Tlie Gospel of the 
Nativity of iVfary,’ and tlie ' Protevangelion of the 
Birth of Clirist,’ contain some additional, hut, of 
course, uiiauthcntio particulars as to tlie lineage, 
hirtli, and early years of Mary, among which is 
the niiraoulona story of her betrothal with Joseph, 
immortalised by the pencil of Raphael. As to her 
history after the ascension of her Hon the traditions 
dill’er widely. A letter ascribed to the Council of 
Ephesus apeak.s of lier as having lived with John at 
that city, wlieve alie lUed, and was buried. Another 
eidsUa, nearly contemporaneous, tells that .she died 
and was hurled at Jerusalem at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives. Coimootod with tins tradition is 
the incident wliieli Im.s so often formed a .subject of 
■saorod art, of the apostle.s coming' to her tomb on 
tlio third day after her interment, and finding the 
tomb empt.y, but exlialing an ‘exceeding sweet 
fragrance.’ On this tradition is founded the belief 
of licr liaving heoii assmnud inlo heaven, which is 
celebrated in the festival of tlie Assuiii|ition (ipv.). 
The date of her death is commonly fixed at the 
year of our Lord (13, or, according to another 
acoount, tlie year 4H. Another tradition makes 
lier survive the crncili.xion only 11 yeans. 

Of theological (luestions regarding the B. V.M. 
{Bcata Virgo Mlariu), one is treated at IJI.U.ICU- 
L.tTE OoNQlSPTioN. Tlio perpetual virginity of 
Mary is not explicitly attested in Heriptnre, and 
tliere are even certain amliiguons plirascs which 
at first sight seem to imply tliat children were 
born of her after the hirtli of Jesus, as that of 
his being called (Matt. i. 25; Luke, ii. 7) lier 
'Jirst-hom .son,’ ami tliat of James and otliers 
being more than once called ‘ brothers of the Lord 
for which sec JosHi’ir. The perpetual virginity of 
Mary is licld as a linn article of heliet in tlie Bomaii 
and Eastern clnirchos, 

MaiuoIj.VTUY { Or, l\[aria, and lutreia, ‘ adora- 
tion ’ ) is the name given by polemical writers to 
the worsliip paid by Roman Catliolios to the Virgin 
Mary. Tliis iiamo is intended to imjily that the 
Ciibliolio woraliip of tlio Virgin is the supremo 
worship ol latraia or adoration, wliich Catliolics 
earnestly disclaim, altliongh, from lior relation to 
our Lord, they iiokl her worsJiip, which tlicy stylo 
hyperduUa, to be liigher than that of all other 
saints. Many examples of prayers ad(lre.saod to 
Mary (such as the ‘Litany of the Hacred Heart of 
Mary ’), of acts of worship done in her honour, and 
of expressions employed regarding her, are alleged 
by controversialists, for the pnimo.se of sliowing 
that the worsliij) of Mary in the Roman Churoh is 
in effect ‘ adoration,’ To tliese and similar allega- 
tions Roman Catholics reply that many of the 
objected prayers _ and devotional practices are 
entirely unauthorised by the oliurch, and that 
some of them are undoubtedly liable to misinter- 


pretation; Imt they further insist that all such 
prayens, however wouled, are to he understood, 
and are, in fact, iinderstoml by all Roman Catholics, 
even ordinarily acquainted with the principles of 
their faith, solely as petitions for the intercession 
of Mary, and ns expressions of reliance, not on her 
own power, hut on the elficiioy of her prayers to her 
Son. 

Although no Irace is found in the New Testa- 
ment of any actual worship of the Virgin Mary, 
yet Roman Catholic interpreters regard the lan- 
guage of the angel Gabriel, who saluted lier as 
‘full of grace,’ or ‘highly favoured,’ and as ‘blessed 
among women,’ ami her own prediction in tlie 
canticle of the Rfagiiilicat, that ‘ all nations slionhl 
call lier hle.s.ged’ (Luke, i. 48), ns a foreshadowing 
of the practice of their clmrcli ; and they rely 
equally on the language eniplQ3'ed by the early 
Ealhei.s, a,s, for instanca, Iremvii.s, regarding the 
Virgin, although Protestants consider it as hai'iug 
reference to the Incarnation. But it seems quite 
certain that during the first ages the ini'ucation of 
the Virgin and the other saints must liave held a 
subordinate place in Clii'istiaii wonsliip ; the reason 
for which, according to Roman Catholics, was 
probably tlio fear wliich was eiiLertained of reiiitro- 
iliicing among the recent coin’erls from paganism 
the iiolytheislic notions of their former creed. 
But from the timo of the triiimiih of Christianity 
ill the 4th century, the traces of it hecoiuo more 
ajipareiit. St Gregory Na/.ianzen, in his piinegyiic 
of tlie virgin martj'r Jnsthia, tells tliat in lier liour 
of peiil she ‘ iiiqilored Mary the Viigin to come to 
the aid of a virgin in her danger.’ But it was only 
after tlie heresy of Ne.sLoriiis that tlie worship of 
Mary .seem.s to have olitained its full development. 
Ilis denial to her of the chiiriietcr of mother of God, 
and the solemn alRrmatiou of that oharaoter by the 
eciimoiiical council of Eplic.sns (430 A.i).), liad the 
effect at once of quickening tin? devotion of tlie 
people and of drawing forth a more marked mani- 
festation on the ])art of the clmrcli of the lielief 
which had been called into question. The 5th and 
Otli centiiiie.s, hotli in the ISast and in the West, 
exliihit clear evidence of tlio practice ; and the 
writers of each sneoeeding ago till tlie Reformation 
speak witli gradually increasing enthusiasm of the 
privileges of tlie Virgin Mary, and of the efficacy 
of her functions as a mediator with her Hon. St 
Bernard, and, .still more, St Bonaventura, carried 
this devotional enthusiasm to its greatest height. 
The iiistilntion of the ‘ Rosary of the Virgin Mary,’ 
tlie apimintmeiit of a special office in her honour, 
ami, more tliaii all, tlie fame of many of tlio 
sanctuaries wliich were held to he especially sacred 
to her worsliip gave a ]irominenee Lo the devotion 
whicli Protestants lind it difficult to reconcile with 
tlie honour which they hold due to God alone. 
The chief festivals of the Virgin, ooniiiion to the 
Western and Eastern cliurohes, are the Concep- 
tion, the Nativity, the Purification, the Annuncia- 
tion, tlie Visitation, and the Assumption. Tlie 
Roman Cliureh lias .several otlier special festivals, 
w'itli appropriate ofiices — all, however, of minor 
.solemnity. For accounts of representations of 
Mary in Art, see Madonna, Pie'I'a. 

Mavy 1., queen of England, daughter of Henry 
VIII. by Ilia first wife, Catharine of Aragon, was 
horn at Greenwich on IStli Fehniai'y 1616. She 
was in her youth a great favourite with her 
father, and at the age of seven was betrothed to the 
Emperor Charles V. In lier tenth year she was 
sent with certain commissioners and a species of 
viceregal court to the marches of Wales to carry 
out measures for the hotter government _ of the 
country. She was well educated, a good linguist, 
and fond of music. She was virtuous and pions, 
devoted to her motlier, and devoted to her churoh. 
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AVith tlie divorce of her mother her troiililes began. 
Henry treated her H’itli ^rctit liar.s'lme«.s, and even 
forced lier to .'•ign a declaration tluit lie was .sii])reme 
head of the church, and that her mother’s inairiage 
had been ‘ by Cod’s laws and man’s law iiieestuoiis 
and unlawful.’ Daring the reign of her half- 
lirother Edivai'd she lived irr retirement, and no 
threats could induce her to conform to the new 
religion. On the death of Edward (6th July 1553), 
she became entitled to the crown by her father’s 
testament and the iiavliamentary settlement. The 
Duke of Nortlnimheriand iiad, lioivever, induced 
Edward and Ids council to set Henry’s ndll aside in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey, to whoin the dnke liad 
married ids son Guildford Dudley. Lady Jane was 
proclaimed on 10th July, hut tlie whole country 
suspected Northumberland and favoured Mary, who, 
supported by her friends, M'as able without blood- 
shed to enter London on 3d August in triumph. 
The queen now .showed remarkable leniency tow.ard.s 
her opponents. Nortlnimheriand and tiro others 
were e-veciited as traitors, but Lady Jane and her 
hnshaiul were, for the present, spared. Slie had 
promised the mayor of London that slie would not 
strain conscience, 3, and .slie proceeded veiy gradually 
and cautiously to bring hack the old religion. Sim 
reinstated the Catholic hisliops and imprisoned 
some of the leading Reformers, hut dared not restore 
the pope’s supremacy, and she herself retained, 
nnder the advice of Gardiner, the title of .supreme 
head of the church. Cardinal Pole was immedi- 
ately on her accession, designated papal legate, 
hut prudence and the counsel of the emperor pre- 
vented his entering England. The question of the 
hour upon which all turned was the queen’s mar- 
riage. Some thought of Courtenay, Earl of Devon ; 
others of Cardinal Pole, then only in deacon’s 
orders ; but the queen, in the face of' the fears and 
protests of the nation, obstinatel.v and morbidly 
set her heart on Philip of Spain. Tilie unpopularity 
of_ the proposal brought about the rebellion df 
AA'yatt and an attack upon London, The reliellion 
was quelled mainly through the courage and cool- 
ness of the queen, but the consefuienoes of her easy 
triumph were fatal to her. The hapless Lady Jane, 
who had seemingly been detained as a liostage for 
the good-hehaviuur of her friends, was with her 
linsband and father brought to the block. Tlie 
Princess Elizabeth was suspected, hut without proof, 
of complicity in the treason, and was committed to 
the Tower. Injunctions were sent to the Mshops 
to restore ecclesiastical la^^•s to their state under 
Henry AHII. In July 155-4, twelve niontlis after 
her accession, Philip landed ami was married to 
Mary at AVinchester. In the November follow- 
ing Pole entered England, and jiarliaraent, liaving 
made it sure that re.stitution would not he e.vacted 
from the owner.s of the confiscated church propiertv, 
consented to petition for reconciliation to the holy 
see, and the realm was solemnly absolved from the 
papal ccn.sures. Soon after, the savage pereeciitiou 
Avhich gave to the queen the name of ‘Bloody 
Mary ’ began. In 1555 Ridley, Latimer, and other 
martyrs were brought to the stake. Cranmer was 
burned in March 1556, and Pole was consecrated 
Arehhishqp of Caiiterhnry in his place. la August 
1355 Philip had left England, to retuni only once 
mote for a few weeks, and Gardiner died in Novem- 
ber of the same year. Pole was now left supreme 
in the councils of the queen, and still the perse- 
cution raged ; during the last three years of her 
ragn some 300 victims perished in the flames. 
How far Alary herself was resjionsihle for the 
cruelties piractised is doubtful. During thi.s period 
she was rendered almost Jielpless with ill-health. 
She was constantly deluded irith the belief that 
she was about to Iiecome a mother. Broken down 
with sickne.ss, with grief at her husband’s heart- 


lessness, and with disappointment at lier childless- 
ness, .slie became a pre,y to the deepe.st melancholy. 
L’inally the evil.s which the nation predicted from 
the ypanish alliance came about. 'The queen was 
induced by Philip to enter upon war with France. 
Tlie consequence was the loss of Calais to England. 
Mary died 17th November 1558. 

fciee the histories of Lingard and Froucle ; Hvrjland under 
the reigna of Edvjard VI. and hlunj.hy P. P. Tytler; 
Priry Purse Expenses of the Princess Jllary, with ii 
ineinou' by Sir F. Madden ; and other hooks cited at 
Hekuy VIIL, Elizabeth, Ukev (Ladv Jane). 

Mary II. (166’2-94), wife from 1677 of AATlliam 
III. (q.v.). 

Mary <(iiecii of Scots wa,s the daughter of 
James V. of Scotland by his second wife, Mary 
of Lorraine, daughter of Claude, Duke of Guise 
(q.v.), and Avidow of Louis of Orleans, Duke of 
Longneville. She was horn at Linlithgou' on the 
8th of December 1542. Her mi,sfortime,s may be 
said to liave begun with her hirili. Tlie tidings 
reached her father on his death-bed at Falkland, 
Imfc brought him no consolation. ‘Tlie deil go 
with it!’ he muttered, as hi.s thoughts wandered 
hack to the marriage with Bruce’s dangliter, Avhicli 
brought the ci'OAvii of Scotland to the Stewarts—' it 
cam with ane ias.s, and it ivill pass with aiie lass ! ’ 
Mary became a queen before she was a week old. 
AATthin a year the Regent Arran had pi’oinised her 
in marriage to Prince Edward of England, and tho 
Scottish parliament had declared the promise null, 
AA’'ar with England followed, and at I’ink-ic Olatich 
the Scots met a defeat only less disnstroms than 
Flodden. But their aversion to an English matcli 
was unconquerable ; they hastened to place the 
young queen beyond the reach of Englisli arm.s, 
on the island of Inelimahome, in tlie Lake of Moii- 
teith, and to oft'er her in marriage to the eldest 
sou of Henry II. of Prance and Catharine de’ 
Medici. Tlie offer was accepted j and in July lO-lS 
a French fleet carried Alary from Duiiibartoii, on 
the Clyde, to Ilosciifl', in Brittany, whoiico .siie 
was at once ooni'eyed to St Germain-en-Layo, and 
there alliaiiced to the Dauphin. 

Her next ten years were passed at the French 
court, Avhere she ivas carefiill.y educated along ivith 
the king’s family, leeoiving instnictinn in the art 
of making verses from the famou.s Ronsard, On 
the 24th of April 1558 she was married to the 
Daupliin, who was six weeks younger than her- 
self. It was agreed, on the part of , Scotland, 
that her liuabaiul should have the title of King of 
Scots; but Mary was further betrayed into the 
signature of a secret deed, by wliioli, if she died 
childless, both her Scottish realm and her right 
of succession to the English crown (she was 
the great-granddaughter of Henry A^Il.) were con- 
veyed to France. t)n tho 10th of July 1659 the 
death of the French king called her Imsband to the 
throne by the title of Francis JI. TJie government 
passed into the liaiuls of the queen’s kinsfolks, tlie 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine ; but 
their rule was .short-lived. The feeble and sickly 
king died on the 5tli of December 1500, when tli'e 
reins of power were grasped by the queen-mother, 
Catharine de’ Medici, as regent for her next son, 
Charles IX. Mary must liave been prepared, under 
almost any circumstances, to quit a court which was 
now swayed by one whom, during hor brief reign, .she 
had taunted witli being ‘ a merchant’s daughter.’ 
But there were other reasons for her departure 
from France. Her presence was urgently needed 
in Scotland, Avhich the death of her mother, a few 
niontlis before, had left without a goveriiinent, at 
a moment when it was convulsed by the throe.s 
of the Reformation. Her kinsmen of Guise had 
amhitious projects for lier marriage ; great schemes 
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^vel■e l)asc(l on liev nearness of sncoession to the 
En‘''lish croivn ; and hotli tlieso, it ivas thonglit, 
niinht he more successfully followed out when she 
was seated on her native throne. 

She sailed from Calais on the 15th, and anived 
at Leith on the 19th August 1561, having escai>ed 
the English ships of war which Eliziiheth de- 
spatched to intercept her. Her government began 
auspiciously. The Koforniation claimed to have 
receive(l the sanction of the Scottisli parliaineiit, 
and if Mary did not formally acknowledge the 
claim, she was at least content to leave allaii-s as 
.she found them, sti]iulating only for liberty to use 
her own religion- a liberty which Knox and a few 
of the more extreme Reformers denounced as a sin 
against tiie law of God. She is said to have re- 
jected the violent counsels of the Roman Cntholic.s ; 
it is certain that she surroimdod hei-self witli 
Protestant advisers, lier chief minister being her 
illegitimate brother, Jame.s Stuart, whom she soon 
afterwards created Earl of bloray. Under liis 
guidance, in the autumn of 1562, she made a pro- 
gress to the north, which, whatever was his design, 
ended in the defeat and death of the Earl of 
Huntly, tile jiou’erfiil chief of the Roman Catholic 
party in Scotland. Eor the Cha.stolard episode, 
see ClIASTELAlll). 

Meanwhile the courts of Europe were busy 
with schemes for Mary’s marriage. The king 
of Sweden, the Idng of Donimirlt, the king of 
Eranco, the Archduke Charles of Aiustria, Don 
Carlos of Spain, tho Dnko of Eerrara, the Duke 
of Nemonus, tho Duke of Anjou, the Scottish 
Earl of Arran, and the EngliHh Earl of Leicester 
were projiosed as caiulidatcs for her hand. 
Her own preference was for Don Carlos, the 
heir of what was then tlie greatest nioiiarcliy in 
Cliribtoiidom ; and it was not until all hopes of 
obtaining him were f[nunehod that she tliouglit 
seriously of any other. Her choice fell, soiiiewTiat 
suddenly, on lior cousin, Henry Stewart, Lord 
Harnley, son of the Earl of Lennox, by liis mar- 
riage with a granddaughter of King Ileriry VII. 
of England, He was thus among tlio nearest heir.s 
to the English crown, ami his olaims to the suc- 
cession were believed to liave the supjiort of the 
great body of English Roman Catholics. Rut 
except this and liis good look.s he liad no otlier 
recoraniendatioii. He was weak, needy, imsoleiit, 
and vioion,s ; his religion, such as it was, was 
Roman Catholic ; liis liouse had few friends and 
many enemies in Scotland ; and ho was three 
years younger than IMary, Her he.st frioiid.s, 
noth Roman Catholic and Protestant, warned her 
against him, hub in vain. Tlio marriage was cele- 
brated at Holyrood on the 29th July 1566. It was 
the signal for an iiisurreotion by Moray and the 
Hamiltons, who hoped to he joined by the whole 
Protestant jiarty. But their hope was disappointed ; 
and the mieeii, taking the Held in person, at once 
ijuelled tliB revolt, and chased the rebels lieyoiid 
the Tweed. 

Her trium])h was scarcely over when iiiis- 
iiiulei standings began to arise between her and 
her husband. Harnley’s wortblessiioss and folly 
became only too npiiarcut ; sliu was disgusted liy 
bis debauchery, and alariiiod by bis arrogance and 
ambition. She bad given biiii the title of king, 
but ho now demaiidod that the crown should be 
secured to him for life, and that, if tho (lueen died 
without is.suo, it .should do.seond to hi.s lieirs. Mary 
he.sitatod to comply with a demand which woiil'd 
have set aside tho .settleil order of siioce.ssion ; and 
what she refused to grant by favour the king pre- 
pared to extort by force. 

Mary’s chief minister, .since Momy’.s rebellion, 
had been David Rizzio, a mean-looking Italian, of 
great astuteness .and many accoiiiplislmioiits, but 


generally bated beyond the palace walls as a base- 
born foreigner, a court favourite, and a Rowan 
Catholic. The king and Rizzio bad been swoin 
friends, sharing the same table, and even sleeping 
in the same lied ; hut the king was now persuaded 
that it was Rizzio who was the I'eal oh-stacle to his 
designs upon the crown. In this belief, be entered 
into a formal compact with Moray, Ruthven, 
Morton, and other eliiefs of the Protestant party, 
undertaking, on bis iiart, to prevent their attainder, 
or procure tlieir pardon, ,iiul to support ami advance 
the Protestant religion ; while they, on the otlrer 
part, bound themselves to procure the settlement 
of the crown upon him and lii.s beiis, and to take 
and slay, if need were, even in the (pieen’s palace 
and presence, every one who opiio.sed it. • The 
result of tilts conspiracy was the murder of Rizzio 
on the 9th of IMarcli 1566, the king leading the way 
into the tineen’.s cabinet, and holding her in his 
grasp, while the mnrderei's dragged tlic poor Italian 
into an antc-chamher, and, mangling his body with 
more than llfty wonnils, completed u'hat they 
deemed a ju.stillalile act. ‘When Mary learned 
what bail hoeii done she broke out in reproaches 
agahi.st tho liing its being tlie chief cause of the 
deed. ‘1 shall im your wife no longer,’ she told 
him, ‘and shall never like well till I cause you 
have as .sorrowful a heart as I have at this present.' 
Ah liad been agreed hofurehand aiiioug the coii- 
.spirators, Mary wivs kcjit jiri.soner in Holyrood ; 
while the king, of his own authority, disuiisseil 
the parliament which was about to forfeit Moray 
and his associates in the late insurrection. The 
plot was thus far succossful ; but Mary no sooner 
perceived its objects than she set herself at work 
to defeat them. DiKsembling her indignation at hei' 
husband’s treachery and tlie sat’age outrage of 
which he Imd been the ringleader, she succeeded hj- 
her hlandislmients in detaching him from the coii- 
sjiirators, and in persuading him not only to osoapo 
with lier from their power by a niidnignt flight to 
Dunbar, but to issue a proclamation m which ho 
denied all complicity in tlieir de.signa. The con- 
spiracy was now at an end ; Ruthven and Morton 
lied to England, while Moray was received by the 
queen ; ami tlio king, hated liy huLli sides, because 
he had betrayed both sides, hccniiie an object of 
mingled ahhorrence and contemiit. 

It was an aggravation of the murder of Rizzio 
that it was comniittcd, if not in the queen’s pre.senoe, 
at least within a few yards of her person, only 
three months before she gave birth (on the lOtli 
June 1566) to the prince who heoaine James VI. 
As that event drew near, tlio queen’s affection 
for her linshand seemed to revive ; hut tho change 
was only momentary ; and before the hoy’s baptism, 
in December, her estrangement from tlio king was 
greater than ever. Divorce was ojienly discussed 
in her pre,senco, and darker designs were not 
obscurely hinted at among her friends. The king, 
on his part, spoke of lear-ing tlie country ; hut 
before his iireparations were conqileted ho fell ill 
of the smallpox at Glasgow. This was about the 
9th of January 1567. On the 25th Mary went to 
see him, and, travelling by easy stages, brought 
him to Edinhnrgli on the 31st. He ivaa lodged in 
a aniall mansion beside the Kirk of tlie Field, nearly 
on the spot where the .sonih-east corner of the 
university now stands. Tliere Mary visited him 
daily, and slept for two nights in a room below his 
hedohamhor. Hlio pa.s.sed the ei'ening of Sunday 
the 9tii of February by his bedside, talking cheer- 
fully and affectionately with him, altliongli she is 
said to liavo dropped one remark whicli gave him 
uneasy foreboding, s — ^that it was much ahont thal 
time twelvemonth that Rizzio was murderecl. She 
left him between ten and eleven o’clock to take 
part in a masqne at Holyrood, at the marriage of 
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a favourite valet, Tlie fe.btivities liad not long 
ceased in the palace, when, about two hours after 
midnight, the house in which the king slept was 
blown up by guniiowder; and his lifeless body was 
found in the neighbouring garden. 

The chief actor in tliis tragedy was undoubtedly 
James Hepburn, Earl of Hotlnvell (q.v.), an un- 
scrupulous noble, who, since Jforay’s revolt, and 
'till more since Rizzio’s murder, had enjoyed a large 
sliare of the queen's favour. But there were suspi- 
cions that the queen herself was not wliolly ignorant 
of the plot, and these suspicions could not hut 
be sfcrengtliened by what followed. On the 12th 
of April Bothwell was broutdit to a moek-trial, 
and acquitted ; on tiie 24th he intercepted the 
queen on tier way from Linlithgow to E<!inlrargh, 
and carried her, witlx scarcely a show of i-esistance, 
to Dunlxar. On the 7tli of iLay lie was divoi-eed 
from the young and comely xvife xvlioui lie had 
married little more than a twelvemonth before; on 
the 12th Mary publicly pardoned his seizure of her 
person, and created iiim Duke of Orkney ; .and ou 
the loth — only three months after her husband’s 
murder — she married tlie man wlioni evei'y one 
regarded as liis murderer. 

Tills fatal step at once arrayed lier nobles in arms 
against lier. She was able to lead an army against 
tliem, but it melted axvay witliout striking a blow 
on the field of Coi-herry (loth June), when nothin^ 
was left to her buF to abandon Bothwell and 
surrender lierself to the confederate lords. They 
led her to Edinburgh, where the insults of the 
rablile and grief at parting with Bothwell threw 
lier into suoli a frenzy that she refused all noiirisli- 
nient, and, rushing to tlie window of tlie room in 
wliioh she was kept jirisoner, called for help, and 
.showed, herself to the people half-naked. 

From Edinburgh slie was linrried to Loclileven, 
where, on the 24tli of July, she was prevailed upon 
to sign an act of abdication in favour of lier 
son, who, five days afterwards, was crowned at 
Stirling. Escaping from her island-prison (where 
she was coiitined of still-born twins ) on tlie 2d of May 
1568, she found herself in a few day.s at the head of 
an army of 6000 men. On the 12th it was met and 
defeated by the Regent Moray at Langsule, near 
Glasgow. Four days afterwarils, in spite of the 
entreaties of her best friends, Mary crossed the Sol- 
way, and threw herself on the protection of Queen 
Elizabeth, only to find herself a prisoner for 
life. From Carlisle, her lirat place of caixtivity, 
she was taken, in July, to Bolton ; from Bolton 
she was carried, in February 1509, to Tntliury; 
from Tuthiii-y she passed in succession to Wing- 
field, Coventry, Chat.swortli, Sheffield, Bn.vton, 
Chartley, and last of all to Fotlieringhay. The 
presence of Mary in England xvas a constant source 
of uneasiiie.ss to Elizabeth and her advisers. A 
large minority in the country were still Catholic, 
and naturally lookeil to Mary as the likely restorer 
of the ohl faith. Plot followed plot, therefore, to 
effect lier deliverance, and to place her on the throne 
of Elizabeth. Of these plots the most famous is 
that of Antony Bahington, which liad for its object 
the assassination of Elizabeth and the deliverance 
of_ Mary, Tlie con.sphacy u-as discovered; cei-- 
tain letters of Mary approving the death of 
Elizabeth fell into the hands of Walsingham ; 
and, mainly on the evidence of copies of tlie.se 
letters, Mary WM brought to trial in September 
1586. Sentence of death was pronounced against 
lier on the 2oth of Uetoher ; hut it xvas not until 
the 1st of Fehniary 1587 that Blizalietli took 
courage to .sign the warrant of execution. It w.as 
carried into effect on the Stli, when Mary laid her 
head upon the block with the dignity of a queen 
and the constancy and resignation (if a martyr, 
evincing to the k,st her devotion to the church of 


her fathers. Fii'e month.s afterwards lier body was 
hurled with great pomp at Peterborougli, whence, 
in 1612, it was removed to King Henry VII. 's 
Chapel at iVestmin.ster, xvJiere it still lies in a 
sumptiiou.s tomb erected by .lames VI. 

The character of Mary was long one of the most 
fiercely-vexed que.stion.s of history, and is still 
in debate, although the great prepoiider.ance of 
authority seems now to he on the .side of those who 
helievG in her criminal love for Bothwell and 
her guilty knowdedge of Ids conspiracy again.st 
her linshand’s life. Her beauty and accoinpli.sh- 
ments have never been disputed. Blie was con- 
fessed by every one to he the most charming 
princes.s of her time. Her large sharp features 
might perhaps have been thoiiglit handsome rather 
than beautiful, but for the winning vivacity and 
high joyous spirit which aniiiiatexl them. It has 
been questioned whether her eyes xvere hazel or 
dark gray, but there is no qne.stion as to tlieir star- 
like brightness. Her coiiijilexion, althoiigli fresh 
and clear, would seem to have been without the 
brilliance so common among our island heautic.s. 
Her liair appeals to Iiave changed with her yeans 
from a nuUly yellow to auburn, and from auburn to 
xlark brown or black, turning^ gray long before its 
time. Her Imst was full and finely shaped, and .sb(3 
carried her large stately figure with majesty and 
grace. ,Slie showed to advantage on horseback, and 
still more in the dance. The charm of her soft, sweet 
voice is described as iiTesistible ; and she sang well, 
accompanying herself on the harii; the virginal, 
and still ofteiier on tlie lute, which set oil' the 
beauty of her long, delicate, white hand. The 
consciousness hoxv that liand was admired may 
have made it more diligent in knitting and in 
embroidery, in both of which she excelled. Her 
manner was sprklitly, all'able, kindly, frank per- 
haps to excess, if judged liy tlio .somewhat austere 
rule already beginning to prevail among her 
Scottish subjects. Slie spoke three or four lan- 
guages, was well and variously informed, talked 
admirably, and wrote both in prose and in ver.se, 
always witli ease, and .sometimes with grace or 
vigour. In the ring of wliioh ,slio ivas the centre 
were statesmen like Moray and Lethingtoii, sol- 
diers like ICirkaldy of Grange, men of letters like 
Buchanan, Leslie, Sir Richard Maitland, and Sir 
James Melville. The liist poet of France pnhlislied 
verses deploring his absence from her brilliant 
court; Damville, the flower of French cliivalry, 
repined at the fate which called liiin away from 
it so soon ; BrantOine and the younger Scaliget 
delighted to .speak, in old age, of the days which 
they passed beneatli its roof. 

Mai-y’s prose-writings have heeii collected by the 
enthusiastic devotion of Prince Alexander Lalmnoll', 
in his HecueM des Lettres da Maria Stuart (7 vols. 
1844). Setting aside tlie twelve so-called ‘ sonnet.s ’ 
xvhich she is said to have written to Bothwell, and 
■which survive only in a French version of an English 
ti'anslation , no more than six pieces of her poetry, 
containing in all less than 300 lines, are now known. 
They have no remarkable merit. The best is the 
poem of eleven stanzas on the death of liei' first 
husband, Francis II., printed by BrantOmo. The 
longest is a Maditation of a hun'dred linx^s, xvritten 
in 1572, and published two years afterwards by her 
ever faithful follower, Bisliop Leslie of Ross. All are 
in French, except one sonnet, xvliioh is in Italian. 
Thesxveetly simple lines beginning ‘Adieu, plai.sant 
pays de France,’ so often ascribed to her, are 
probably the work of A. G. Meusnier de Querlon, a 
French journalist, who died in 1780. A volume of 
French verse on the Institution of a Prince, which 
of her .son, has been lo.st since 
1627, along with a Latin speech in vindication of 
learned women, which, when no more than tliirteon. 
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slie delivered in the liall of the Louvre, in iircsence 
of the French court. 

To enniuerate all that ha.s been m-ltteu on IVIary would 
fill a volume. Ainony the chief works are Jobb’s Dc 
Vita ct Rebus ffestis Muriee Scotorum Jtcfihui: (1726); J. 
Anderson’s Golleotwns Relalin;) to the Hislnry of Mary, 
Queen of Scotland (1727-28); Bishop Keith's .ff/stor^ 'o/ 
the Affairs of Ghurch and State in Scotland ( 1784 ; new ed. 
1814.^50); W. Goudall’s Examination of the Letters said 
to be lorittcn by Mary, Queen of Scots, to James', Earl of 
Bothiuell (1754); Principal Ilobortson’a History of Scot- 
land ; W. Tytlar's In</uiry into the Eridnice against 
Mary, Queen of Scots (1769, 1790) ; II. Laing'a History of 
Scotland ; G. Ghalmera’a Life of Mary, Queen of Scots 
(ISIS, 1822) ; P. F Tytlor’s History of Scotland , Prince 
Lahanoff's Eecueil des Lcttrcs dc Marie Stuart (1844) ; 
David Laing’s edition of John Knox's History of the 
Reformation ( 184G-64) ; the Life by Mi.ss Strickland in 
her Lives of the Queens of Scotland (1850-59; ne\y ed. 
1873) ; A. do Montaiglon’s Latin Themes of Mary Stuart 
(1855); Prince Labanoff's Notice siir la Collection des 
Portraits dc Mark Stuart (1856); Mignet’s Histoire dc 
Marie Stuart (1852); Toulol’s Lcttrcs dc Marie Stuart 
(1859); Cheruol’a Marie Stuart et Catherine de Mcdicis 
(1858); Joseph Kobortson's Catalogues of the Jewels, 
Dresses, Furniture, Rooks, and Paintings of Mary, Queen 
of iScof.'i ( 18G3 ) ; Hnsack’s Mary, Queen of Scots, and her 
Accusers (1870-74; a popular od. 1838); histories by 
Petit and De Plandro (1874), Chanlelauzo (1876), and 
the intere.sting clocumont by Claude Nau, lior secretary 
(ed. by Fatlier Stevenson, 1883); Leader, Mary Stuart 
in Oaytbnty (1881) ; llarou ICervyn do Lottonhove, illio'ic 
Stuart (2 vols. 1889). Tlio rpiestion of tiio gumiineuoss 
of the so-called Casket Letters lm^ of late passed into 
a new pliaso by the discovoyy of Morton’s Uuolaralion 
regarding the inanuor in whioli tlio Casket fell into bis 
hands, For an account of this dooinuont and its bearing 
on the question of Mary’s authorship of tho letters, seo 
Henilarson's Casket Letters (lildin. 1,MI)0), Reforonoe to 
the latest literature on tlio subject will bo found in Mr 
Hendor, son’s book. 

Tho host representations of Mary are tho contemporary 
portraits by the Fronoh painter, Francis Olouct, more 
commonly called Johannot or Jauot, and the statue, by 
an unknown sculptor, on her tomb at Westminstor. All 
portraits which cannot ho reoonoiled witli tho.so typos 
may safely ho rojeoled as spurious, 

Maryboi'oiigli, a port of Uiioonsland, on the 
Mary River (here Nimimud hy a wooden hridse), 
23 iniloB from its moulli and 180 N. of Brisbane, 
witli which tliere is coiniiiunication hy stoainov and 
coach. The wharve.s admit I'essols drawing 17.J feet. 
Gold from CTympio (01 miles hy rail) and copper 
irom Mount Parry and otlier mino.s, witli .sugar and 
timhev, form the cliiof exports. 'J'here are two 
dozen sugav-niills at work in tho noighhomiiood, 
and three iron-foiindne.s, and browing, tanning, and 
shiplmildiiig are carried on. Pop, (1880 ) 9000. 

Maryland lies between the jiarallcls of 37° 53' 
and 39° 44' N. hit., and the meridians of 75° 4' and 
79° 33' W. long. It coulains coryrigiit wi in u.s. 
12,210 so. m, — very nearly the by J. n. 
size of Holland — of which about Comimny. 
one-flfbh is water. Tlie leuglli from oast to west 
i.s 190 mile.s, and the breadth 128 miles. On the 
north and east it is sojiaratad from Pennsylvania 
and Delaware hy ‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line ’ (q.v.) ; 
tlio son th-westorn border follows tho conrse of tlic 
Potomac River, the whole of which, with tho excep- 
tion of about 12 mile.s in the District of Cohinibia 
(q.v.), i.s under the jurisdiction of Maryland, down 
to the loiv-water mark on the Virginia side. 

The surface elevation varies greatly, from aea- 
levcl to an altitude of ,3300 feet. In the west it is 
mountainous (see Blue Ridre) ; in the middle 
hilly and rolling ; in the oast and south-east low 
and undulating. A line drawn from tlie month of 
the Susquehanna to tho city of WaHliiiigton will 
ent^ the state into two nearly equal parts, and 
divide the mountain and hill country from the low 
laud,s on both sides of the Chesapeake Bay. The 


productions and occupations arc largely determined 
liy the ])hysical features — in the west coal and 
liimbor; in tlie middle corn and wheat; in the 
east fish, fruit, and vegetables. The climate is 
generally regarded as nmisnally healthful, 'The 
mean suimner temperature is 75', the mean winter 
temperature 34°. 'Tlie auiiual rainfall varies from 
38 inches in the mountains to 46 inches near the 
Atlantic^ coast. 'The numntaiii air is regarded as a 
.sjiocilic for luiy-fever. 'The prevalent diseases on 
tne shove.s of the Atlantic amt the Chesaiiealco Bay 
were formerly bilious and intermittent fevers of a 
mild form, aiul they still exist to some extent in 
these disliiet.s. 

The geological formations vary with the surface 
elevations. 'The sonthern section of both the 
eastern and western shores is alluvial ; north of 
the alluvial deposit is a iertiary formation; north- 
west of this come iuet,T,niorphic rocks ; west 
of them a wide belt of Silurian and Devonian 
formatioii ; .and still farther west Carboniferous 
strain beginning at Cumberland. In the Tertiary 
we liiid marl in ahnndance; in the metaiuorphio 
rocks gneiss, granite, limestone, and iron; in 
the Carboniferous extensive I’oins of bituminous 
coal of the bo.st quality. One remarkahlo vein in 
the ( leoigc’,s Creek district is 14 feet thick. Over 
200 kinds of marble have been found in the state, 
some of them equal In the Italian maibles. Copper- 
mii)e.s are exten.sively woi’kcd in tlio middle dis- 
trict ; and almost all the chrome used in theUnited 
States comes from the .same location, Near 
Baltimore are large hod,s of clay, from which 
bricks of jieouliar excellence and beauty are mami- 
factured ; and in an adjoining county valuable 
([uarrie.s of soapstone are worlced ivith profit. 

The .soil is well adapted to cultivation, with the 
exception of the nionntain toiis in the west, and a 
•small propoi’tion of mai’sh land in the oast, whioli 
might, however, he easily and prolitahly reelainied. 
Tho forest-trees are principally pine, chestnut, and 
oak; iiickory ami walnut are heooming scai'ce. 
'riie staple t'rnit-Lree is tlie peaoh, which covers 
many tlionsands of acres : Maryland pcaolie.s, pre- 
served in air-tight can.s, are exported to all quarters 
of tho world. Tobacco is the iirinoipal crop in the 
poniiisnla between the Chesajieake and tlie Poto- 
mac, as it was the main reliance of the early 
,sGltler.s, constituting even their ordinary niedhmi 
of exchange. Toiiiatoes, melons, small fruits, and 
all kinds of vegetahle.s are onitivated on the 
eo-storn sliore and sent to the iii.n'kete of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The mountains still contain 
many deer; and wild geese, swans, and turkeys are 
fomul in cnnsidorahle numbers at the proper season, 
as well as woodcock, grouse, and quail (locally 
called partridge). Immense Hooks of wild ducks 
of various species throng the estuaries of the 
Uhc.sapoake on the approach of cold weather : the 
‘ cauva.s-hack ’ is found nowhere else in perfection. 

'The Clie,sapenke Bay ((pv.) divides Maryland into 
two unequal portions,' tho Eastern and the We.stern 
Shore. With its e.stuarios it gives the state a coast- 
line of more than 500 mile.s, and almost tliatnuniher 
of steamboat landings ; on the Eastern Shore there 
i.s scarcely a farm more than 5 miles distant from a 
navigable river, acee.s.sible to steamboats of light 
(Iranght. Slinil and herring are caught in. large 
nnmher,s, and the average aiimiai supply of oysters 
reachea 20 millions of hiisliels, giving employment 
to more than ,30, 000 persons. For the leading manu- 
factures, seo Baltimore, where most are located. 
Baltimore is also the principal port and great oom- 
inercial centre of the state. Maryhiiiil iias about 
1300 miles of railway, and two canals (from Cum- 
berland, in the west, to Washington, 184J miles, 
and between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays, 
124 miles). 
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Maryland has a well-developed system of free 
piihlie'sclionK. In 1SS9 there iveie in attendance 
179,460 pnpils, of whom 34,072 were coloured, who 
are educated in separate schools, hut under the 
same management. There is in every county a 
high .school or academy which gives secondai’y 
instruction and fit.s pupils for college. The colleges 
supported in whole or in part liy the state are 
St John's College, Annapolis (originally King 
William’s School); Mhashington College, Che.ster- 
town, Kent county, to the foundation of which 
George Washington contributed £100 sterling ; the 
Amdcultiiral College, near Bladenshurg ; and the 
Western Maryland College, 'Westminster. There 
are also .several denomin.ational colleges. The fore- 
most of the educational institutions of Maryland 
is the Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore. 
There is a school for the feeble-minded at I’ikes- 
ville; a school for the deaf and dumb at Frederick ; 
and in Baltimore a school for the blind, and a 
school for coloured hliml children .and deaf-mutes, 
all supported by the state at an annual expen-e 
of about 860,000. The asylum for the insane at 
Catonsville is admirably managed. 

Maryland returns .si.x members to congress. The 
Legislature is styled the General Assembly, and 
consists of two house.s — the Senate and the House 
of Delegate.^. The Senate is composed of one 
member from each of the twenty-three counties 
and three from the city of Baltimore, elected by 
the people. The House of Delegates has ninety- 
one niember.s, eighteen from Baltimore city, and 
the remainder from the counties in proportion to 
their respective population. The seat of govern- 
ment is at Annapolis. Baltimore had in 1890 a 
pop. of 434,131. The other principal towns are 
Cumberland, Hagerstown, Frederick, Westminster, 
on the western shore ; Sali.sbury, Easton, and Cam- 
bridge, on the eastern. Pop. ( 1830 ) 447,030 ; { 1860 ) 
687,040; (1880)934,9-13; (1890) 1,070,000. 

llistorij . — In 1632 Charles I. of England is.sued a 
patent to Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, granting 
him all the land ‘ from Watkins Point on the Bay, 
northward to the 40th degree of latitude, and from 
the Atlantic Ocean and Delaware Bay on the east 
to the Potomac River on the west.’ Tins gi-ant 
included not only the present Maryland, hut also 
parts of Pennsylvania and Delaware, which led to 
many vexations disputes, some of which were settled 
only in 1890. The district was named in honour of 
Henrietta Maria, Charles’s queen. In IMarcli 1634 
a party of English gentlemen and their servants 
and retainers, under the command of Leonard 
Calvert, a brotlier of Lord Baltimore, landed on 
the shore of a river now called St Mary’.s, a branch 
of the Potomac, and bought from the ludiaii.- 
a tract of land. The friendly relations thus com- 
menced with the Indians, and but rarely inter- 
rupted, together with the announcement of tolera- 
tion and protection to all Christians of whatever 
shade of leligious belief, led to the rapid and 
peaceful growth of the new colony. Maryland was 
among the first of the colonies to take an active 
part in the war of independence. In the war be- 
tween the states (1861-63) the people of Maryland 
were divided in sentiment, but the state remained 
■srithin the Union. See J. T. Soharf, History of 
2Iurijland (3 vols. Baltimore, 1879). 

fUaryitort, a seaport of Gnmberiand, ,at tJie 
month of the Ellen, 28 miles SIT. of Carlisle 
by railway (1837). The town gets its name from 
the fact that Mary Queen of Scots landed here in 
her flight from Scotland, thongli it was called 
EUenfoot down to 1750, when its harhonr was con- 
structed. A new dock was opened in 1884. .Ship- 
building and its kindred employments are carried 
on, and there are iron-foundries and iron -furnaces, 
sawmills, flour-mills, tanneries, breweries, &c. 


The annual value of the total exports, chiefly coal 
and iron, in 1883 to 1889 innged from £67,000 to 
£544,000 ; the imports of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise in the same period ranged from .£179,000 
to £136,000. The average numhor of vessels enter- 
ing is about 1550, of some 220,000 tons burden. 
Pop. (18.31) 5098; (1881) 8126. 

Mary.sville, capital of Yuba county, California, 
on the Yuba River, at the head of navigation, 52 
miles by rail N. of Saeiamento. It i.s a great 
resort of gold-miners, has an extensive trade, and 
contains nour-mills, a foundry, woollen factory, &:o. 
Pop. 4300. 

Itla.SiiCCio, a Florentine jiainter, whose proper 
name was Tojimaso Guidi, was horn in 1401 or 
1402 in the Arno valley, probably at Ca.stel San 
Giovanni. He was nicknamed Masaccio ( ‘ Slovenly 
Tommy’) because of Ins ungainly appearance ami 
careless manners. A reputed pupil of Masolinn, 
he rvas enrolled in the Florentine guild of painters 
in 1424. Whilst still a young man he seems to 
have executed a fresco of the Crucifixion and .scenes 
illustrating the lives of some of the Inter saints 
in the church of St Clement. Bub hi.s greatest 
achievements were wrought on the walls of the 
Carmine church, especially in the Brancacci chapel. 
It 1ms been matter of controversy as to which 
pictnres precisely were from the brush of ISfasaccio ; 
Slasolino worked at the same walls liefore him 
and Filippino Lippi after him. Those which are 
assigned to him beyond doubt or qno.stion are 
‘Expulsion from Paradise’ (greatly admired by 
Raptiael, who repeated the design in the loggio of 
the Vatican), ‘Peter and the Trilmte-iiumey,’ 
‘Temptation of Adam and Eve,’ ‘Peter Preach- 
ing,’ and the same saint ‘ Baptising,’ ‘ Healing the 
Sick,’ ‘Giving Alms,’ and (i;i p.art) ‘Restoring 
the 'Young Man to Life.’ These works mark an 
advance in Italian painting, in that they exhibit 
a more vigorous and coi-rect repre.sentation of 
nature, with improved perspecti\’e and hai'inony 
of arrangement between the ligure.s and the back- 
ground. Many of the snh.sefjuent 15th-oontnry 
jiaintcrs of Italy were greatly infineiiccd by the 
.study of them. Towards the end of 1428 IMasaocio 
suddenly left Florence, and is reported to have 
gone to Rome and to ha^•e died there before the 
year 1429 ran out. 

niasai, a people of East Equatorial Africa, 
dwelling in a district that .stretches from 1” N. to 
5° S. lat., and from 34° to 38° E. long., and includes 
Kilimanjaro, Kenia, and Lake Baringo. 'riiu 
southern half of the district is low and Iiarren, 
with no rivers and little rain, \vhil,st in the north 
it iise.s into a plateau-region (5000 to 9000 feet), rioli 
in running .streams, forest, s, and gras.s-land. The 
Masai are not a Negro or Bantu race ; they rcsenihlo 
the Gallas, being men of magnificent stature and 
Apollo-like form.s, though their face.s are ugly and 
feropious in expression. This is due to the warlike 
habits of their youth, when, for nearly a score of 
yearSj they live in military kraals, spending their 
time in alternate idlene.ss and on the war-path, eat- 
ing nothing but beef, drinking nothing hut milk, 
and having indiscriminate intercourse rvith the un- 
married girls of the tribe. After marriage, which 
take.s jilace when they lay aside the habits of the 
warrior', they settle down as cattle-hroedeis. The 
aiin.s of the warrior, s consist of an o.x-hule shield, a 
spear with a blade 2 to 24 feet long and 3 inches 
broad, affixed to a shaft of 10 inches, a sword, and 
a knobkerry. They are an ari.stocratic race, and 
clever public speakers. The work is done by 
slaves and_ by the women and boys. They speak 
a Hamitic language. See Josejih Thomson, 
Through Mlasai iancf(1885), and compare H. H. 
Johnston, KiUmmijaro Expedition (1886). 
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Masaniello (properly Tommaso Anikllo), a 
fislierjnan of Amalfi, born in 1023, rvas Lhe leader 
of the revolt ■wliioli took place in Naples in July 
1047 against the Spanish viceroy, the Duke of 
Arcos. The people had been exasperated liy 
oppression, and great exoitenient had been pro- 
duced by a new tax upon fruit. Maaaniello him- 
self was aggrieved by the liansh treatment which 
his wife had received after lieing detected in an 
attempt to smuggle a little Hour. Taking advan- 
tage of a quarrel between the fruit-seller's awl tlie 
tax-colleotoi's on 7th July 1017, Mnsanicllo stirred 
up the multitude to a revolt. Their triumph 
was comiilete ; palace.s and public l)nilding.s were 
plundered, mostly for arms, a bloody popular 
pistice was executed, ami the viceroy was forced 
into a regular treaty with Masauiello in the church 
of the Oarmelitea on 13th July. But success and 
the weight of his respoiisihilities turned the fisher- 
man’s head ; he gave himself up to excess, and his 
capricious despotism immediately heoaiue terrihle 
to Ills own associates. He was assassinated hy 
agents of the viceroy on IGth July. 

Milsaya, a busy town of Nicaragua, about 20 
miles by rail SE. of Managua, near the volcano of 
IMasaya. Pop. 12,000. 

Ma,scara', a town of Algeria, 50 miles HU. of 
Oran, stands 1800 feet above sea-lcvol, on aslope 
of the Atlas Mountains. It was for some lime 
(1832-41) the headquarters of Ahd el-Kader. Pop. 
14,320. 

Mascaveiie I.slcs, or m.'l.scahenitas, tiie 
oolleotive name given to the islands of Itchinion, 
jlauritins, and Ilodrigucz. 

Hlasliain, Mr.s. Hee MAuuioROuan. 

KlasllOlialaiul, or JIasiiunalanh, is the name 
of tlie region lying north-east of Mataholelaml, 
between 16° 30' and 19° 10' S. lat. and 30° and 32° E. 
long. It einbrace.s tlie nliUeau ( 4000—1000 foot ) w)io.se 
backbone is formed by the Umvukwo Mountains, 
and in which some of the chief feeders of the Zam- 
besi, Limpopo, Sabi, and Mazoe liave their origins. 
It is reported to be the heallhio.st part of South 
Africa, with rioli soil, grass all the year round, 
and an abundance of running slreams, ' A constant 
cold south-east ivind tempers tlio heat, and renders 
the air strong and liracing. AVhen tlicir land was 
invaded hy the Matahelu, those of the Masiiona 
who escaped niassacro took refuge in the mountain- 
ous districts, and there they have ever siiico inain- 
tainecl tlieinselves, huihling their villages on almost 
inaooessihle crag.s. A peaceful and industrious 
people, of Bantu race, they live in perpetual fear 
of their fierce neighbours. They are the best 
husbandmen in South Africa, and before being 
dispossessed of their country owned large herds of 
cattle. They now grow rice, Kalllr corn, maize, 
ground-nuts, sweet potatoes, iohaoco, and cotton; 
this last they weave into blankets. 'I’liey are also 
good iron- workers, Iron, copper, and gold (in 
quartz and river sand) exist in immense quantitie-s 
in the_ country. Manch, a (lermau traveller, in 
1871 discovered many old mines that had at one 
tiine been worked with some degree of scientific 
skill, e.9pecial!,y at a place called Zimbabye, -winch 
he identified with the Ophir (cpv.) of the Bible, 
and thus gave .some support to Milton’s identifica- 
tion of that region with Hofala. Mashoualand 
Avas put under British protection on lltli Eebrunry 
188S_, and was taken actual possession of hy the 
British South Africa Company in August 1890. 

The Makalaka are a people closely allied to 
the Mashoua, and have had nearly the same his- 
tory. Those who escape the Matabele live cliielly 
in the mountain fastnesses in tlie soutlieru part of 
Matabeleland, and follow the same occupations 


and mode of life as the blashoim. The Banyai 
tribes — likewise refugees from the Matabele — live 
south-east of the Makalaka, along the nihldlo 
conise of the Limpopo. Bee books quoted under 
blATABELELAND. 

ninKiilissa. king of the Eastern Numidians, 
was horn about 238 n.C., and brought up at Cnr- 
Ihage. Having helped the Carthaginians to subdue 
Sypliax, king of the Massylii or Western Numi- 
dians, he accompanied his allies to Spain and 
tought valiantly and successfully against tlie 
Iloinans. But about 210 the Carthaginians gave 
his promised bride to Sy]ihax; and for this and 
other veason.s he became henceforward the hitter 
foe of Carthage, and zealously hacked up tlie 
Roman.s in their struggle against tlieir African 
rival. He received as his reward the kingdom of 
■Sypliax-, together with large portions of tlie territory 
of Carthage. But before he died, in 149 B.c,, he s.uaV 
that he had fostered a most dangerous enemy for 
his own people, the hlassylii, ami the kingdoi'n he 
left to his sons, and slackened his zeal for Rome. 

Itinsk (througli the medium of Fr. and iHpan. 
from the Arabic manl-lua-a! , ‘a jester’) is an arti- 
ficial covering for the face, worn hy many dillerent 
peoples for difl'ereiit purposes. IMasks are common 
amongst the iiihaliilauis of New Britain, NeAV 
Ireland, New (luinea, and the adjoining i.slands, 
amongst the North American Indians and the 
Eskimo, tlie Chinese, Uie aiiorigines of Australia, 
and some Negro tribes. The masks tliese peoples 
use arc generally very hideous and repellent in 
as)icct, lamig designed expressly to in.spire terror in 
the mind of tiie lieholder. Tlie primary object 
is to scare away the demons and spirits who bring 
misfortunes, diseases, national calamities, or other 
evils upon the tribe ; the exomisni is usually prac- 
tised by processions of masked men, who dance 
and utter loud cries oaloulated to frighten tlie 
enemy away. Wliero toteinistio beliefe prevail, 
it is onstoniary for tlie people to celebrate dances 
clad in tlie skins of wild animals, and on suoli 
occasions masks are worn shaped to resemble Ihe 
animals represented in the (lance. It is highly 
prohahlo that practices of a similar nature Avere 
current amongst tlio primitive Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and oilier peoples. The myth of the snaky- 
haired Gorgon is traced back to this origin; 
so too is the practice of covering the faces of the 
de.ad Avith .1 mask, intended to keep tlie demons 
aAvay from them Avhilst they Avere on their journey 
to the abode of shades, a practice common to the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians, and tlie ancient 
Peruvians and Mexicans. Death-masks of gold 
have been found in tombs of Myceniu and Kertoh ; 
those of the Peruvians Avere made of silver and 
Avood; some fomid at Carthage Avere of clay, 
painted in divers colours ; .and copper and AVood 
Avere used in Mexico. Masks, be, sides being Avorn 
by living men, Avere sometimes attributed to tlieir 
gods, as in ancient Egypt and Greece, and in 
India, or Aveve put on over the faces of the gods’ 
images, as in ancient ifexioo. Tlie Greeks, more- 
over, in tlieir theatrical performances, employed 
masks shaped to ropi'esent the expression of a 
particular emotion or pn.ssion, a.s yage, grief, sly 
cunning, &c. Tiieae, made of linen, tree-hark, 
leather, or even Avood, had large funnel-shaped 
month-openings, for the purpose of giving the 
voice of the actor a penetrating sound (AAmence 
Lat. persona - ‘ a mask ’ ), so that it might he heard 
all over the vast theatres in Avhioh he had to act. 
Passing on to the Romans, the custom of putting 
masked actors on the stage Avas transmitted hy 
them to the Italian theatres of the middle ages ; 
nearly all the actors in the Connnedia clelF Arte 
AA'ore masks. The custom Avas also practised in the 
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Engli&U Masque (q.v, ) of Elizabetliaii anil subse- 
quent times. The Masquerade ( q. v. ) or masked ball 
is a survival of the same observance ; but in theiii 
the mask is worn for the purpose of disguising tlie 
identity of tlie wearer, ns it was in the case of the 
Man with the Iron Mask (see lEOtr Masic). 

See Dali, MaUs, Labrets, and Certain Aboriginal 
Customs (Washington, 18S5) ; Sand, Masques et Buffons 
(18C0); Ficoroni, Oc Larvis Seenicis (1731); and A. B 
Meyer, Masken von N’eu-Guinea (1889). 

Maskelyiie, Nevil, D.D., F.R.R., a&tionomer 
and physicist, inventor of tlie prismatic micrometer, 
was born in London, 6th October 1732._ From Y est- 
minster Scliool lie passed to Catharine Hall, and 
subsequently to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained a fellow, ship in 1756. In 1758 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Koyal Society, and resolved 
to dei'ote himself to astronomy. In 1763 he went 
to Barbadoes for the Board of Longitude to test 
the newly-invented Harrison chronoiiieters, and 
after his leturn wa.s (1763) appointed astronomer- 
royal. During the forty-six yeans that he held this 
oltice he acquired universal respect by his diligence 
and the .accniacy of his iuve.stigations, made several 
improvements in the arrangements and employ- 
ment of the instruments, and was the lirst to niark 
the time to tenth.? of a .second. In 1774 he visited 
Sohiehallion, Perthshire, to make observations 
determining the density of the earth in connection 
with that hill (seeEAETH). The lirst of his very 
numerou.? publication.? was the British Mlarincrs 
Guide ( 1763). In 1767 he commenced the Nautical 
Almanac. His Tables for computing the Places of 
the Fixed Stars, Ac. were published by the Roj’al 
Society in 1771. In 1776 he produced the linst 
volume of the Astronomical Observations made at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1065 — an 
invaluable work still continued. He wa.s rector 
from 1773 of Shraivardine, Salop, and from 1782 of 
North Iluncton, Norfolk, and died 9th February 
ISll. 

Mason, Geokge Hemming, A.R.A., was bom 
in Staffordshire in 1818. He .studied for the 
medical profession, but in 1814 abandoned it and 
tr.avelled on the Continent studying art till 1838. 
His best works were ‘ The Evening Hymn ’ (1868), 
‘Girls Dancing hy the Sea’ (1869), and ‘The 
Harvest Moon’ (1872). He died from heart disease 
on ‘22d October 1872. His pictures show great 
jiathos and rich effects of colour. Shortly after his 
death a collection of his pictures was e.xliihited by 
the Burlington Club. 

Mason, SiK JOSIAH, manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, born at Kidderminster, 23d F'ebruary 
1795, began life by selling cakes on the street, anil 
after turning Ids hand to various employments 
took over the split-ring business of Mr Harrison 
(1822) at Birmingham. He began to make pens in 
1829 for Perry cS: Co., and his business increased till 
be became the largest pen-malcer in the world. 
Partner with Elkington in the electro-plating 
trade (1812-65), he gave Dr (afterwards Sir) C. 
YL Siemens his first start in life by paying him 
£1600 for a patent ; and he paid Krupp, founder of 
the works at Essen, £10,000 for the patent for 
maohineiw to roll the metal ‘ blanks ’ from which 
spoons and forks are made. Mason erected and 
endowed almshonse.s, and an orphanage at Erding- 
tou, at a oo.st of £260,000, and was the founder of 
the Josiali Mason College at Birmingham. He died 
at Erdington, June 16, 1881. See the Memoir hv 
J. T. Bunce (1890). 

Mfison, YHeliam, minor pioet, but more famous 
as the literary executor of Gray, was Ijorn .son of a 
Yorkshire clergyman in 1723, ‘studied at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 1715, and 
was soon after elected Fellow of Pembroke College 


through the inlluencc of Gray, who liad been 
attracted to him by hi.s Mnswus (1717), a poetic 
lament for tlie death of Pope (1741), in imilalion 
of Lyridus. He published later two absurd hut 
ambitiou,s tragedies, Etfrida and Caractarus : tiu' 
English Garden ( 1772-82), a long and Lediou.s poem 
in blank ver.se ; and the Memoirs of Gray in 1775, 
the serioms defects of whicli have at length been 
demonstrated to all readers through the iiailistak- 
iiig and honest labours of Mr Gosso. Mason toidi 
orders in 1754, and became vicar of Ashton, in 
Yorkshire, and later also ju'ocontor ami eaiiou of 
York, where he died 7th April 1797. 

Mason ami Dixon's lane is poimlarR .sup- 
posed to have heen a line dividing' tho slavolKuding 
from the non-slaveholdiiig states, and to have run 
due east and we.st. lu reality it ran for more than 
one-third of its length between two slave stiites, 
Maryland and Delaware, and asiiiall part of it is an 
arc of acircle. It was run by two Unglish engineers, 
Charles Mason and .Jeromiali Dixon, hetwium the 
years 1764 and 1767, for tho purpose of sottliug the 
flisputod boundarie.s between Maryland on Lliu one 
side and Penn.sylvania and Delaware, on the otlu'r. 
Their iustnietinns were to begin at the most oasteidy 
point on the Atlantic Ocean, and run duo M'i'.st to a 
point midway between tho Atlantic and the Chesa- 
peake Bay ; thence northward, so that the. line 
should become a tangent to tho norlh-wostern 
houndaiy of Delaware, which was a cireli' deserilied 
from New Castle Coiirt-houso a.s centre, with a 
radius of 12 mile.s. The line was then to follow 
tlie curve in a we.stei'ly dircetioii until it reached 
a point due north of tho point of tangeiiey ; thence 
due north until it intersected a lini- run (Ino west 
from a point 15 miles south of Philadelphia; and 
thence due west until it intcrricioted a line niiiuiiig 
due north from the most westorn soui'co of the 
Potomac River. The work was done ndth sneh 
skill and accuracy that a rovision in 1819, M'itli 
instruments of mnoh greater proeision, diselo.sed no 
error of importance. 

M SkSOliry, the art of eimstrnetion in stone. 
The earliest existing exani]ileH are among the 
most magnificent speeiinens of tlu' art. No nalion 
has e.xcelled the ancient Egyptians, who did not 
use mortar in their important structures, such as 
the pyramids, the joints being all carefully isdished 
and lifted. Cyclopean masonry, of which remains 
exist ill m.any parts of Greece and Italy, also ex- 
hibits stones of great siico and with carofully- 
adj listed joints. /I’lio walls of Mycenu' are anim'ig 
the earliest e.xamples. These are built with 
huge irregnlar blocks, the spaces between being 
filled up with smaller stono-s. Tho Jitniscan speci- 
mens are more carefully excented ; tho stones are 
not .squared, but they are all carefully fitted to- 
gether. The masonry of the Greeks and .Romans 
very closely resembled that of the present day : 
Rttbble-work (ojins incertmn), in wliic.h the stones 
are not regularly coursed ; Coursed-work, wlu're 
the joints are all level, and tho stones of eipial 
height; Ashlar, resemhling tho latter, hut built 
with larger stones carefully dressed on tho joints. 

The early medieval masonry was of very had 
construction, lieing, in fact, little better than com- 
mon rubble, witli an occasional nso of IlmTing-hoiio 
YMi-k. The Normans inqn-ovod upon this kind of 
work, hilt their masonry was also so bad that many 
of tho towers Imilt by them either fell or had to ho 
taken down. The art gradually improved with tho 
advance of Gothic arcliitectnrc, and ashlar was re- 
introduced for all important works. The ashlar- 
work so constantly used in R.enais.sanoo Imildiugs 
has given place to the hammer-dressed and squared 
masqnrw Special matei'inls sometiincs produce 
special kinds of work ; thus, in Norfolk and Riiffol k. 
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■where ]argc flints abound, the u-alls are often 
faced witli these, split so as to form a clean face 
and good joints, and arranged in hands or panels 
bet^v’ee^ stonework or briokwoi'k. 

Mas'pero, Gaston Camille Charles, Egypt- 
ologist, was born at Paris, of Italian parents, on 
23d Juno 18-16. He began to lecture on Egyptology 
at tiie School of Higher Studies in Paris in 1869, 
and in 1873 was ap])ointed professor of Egyptology 
at the College of France. In 1881 he founded 
a school of Egyptian areha'ology at Cairo, and 
succeeded Marietto as director of e.xplorations and 
custodian of the Bonlak Mnscnin. In 1886 he 
became profes.sor at tlie Institute of Paris. As 
an e.'cplorer he iias excavated or opened the pyra- 
mids of the kings belonging to the 5th and 6th 
dynasties, and the burial-lields of Sakkara and 
Hahslulr, anti discovered new sepulchral sites of 
great value at Deir cl-Bahari, near the entrance to 
the Valley of the Tombs of tire Kings, at Ekhinlin, 
1,30 miles S. of Thebes, and at other plaees. Ills 
most valuable written work includes the excellent 
Ilistoire AmiemiR chs Feuples d'Orient (be-st ed. 
1885) ; Guide to the Bonlak Museum (2d ed. 1885) ; 
La Trouvaille de Deyr el-Bahri; L'AreMologic 
Fgyptieunc ( 1887 ; ling. traiiH. 1887) ; Contes Fopu- 
laircs de I’Egypte Anricnne •, Ftudes flgypt- 

iennes (1870-82) ; papers in liecueil de Trumux, 
and several other more technical productions. 

Mas<liic, a_ species of dramatic performance, 
much in vogue in Engdand towards the close of the 
16th and the hoginning of the 17tli century. It 
was in fact the favourite form of private theatricals 
at the time. Tire masque apirear.s to have origin- 
ated in the practice of introducing, in any solemn 
or festive processions, men weaiing masks, who 
represented either imaginary or allegorical person- 
ages. At first it was simply an ‘ acted pageant,' 
as in the well-known progresse.s of Queen Elizabeth ; 
but gradually it expanded into a regular dramatic 
entertainment, and in the hands of inen like 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson attained a high degree 
of literary beauty. Jonson’s masques wore rem-e- 
sented at court, and were greatly relished. The 
taste for this kind of amusement, however, died 
away in the reign of Charles I. | nevertheles.s, to 
the time of that monarch boiongs the finest masque, 
and one of the moat splendid poem.s ever written — 
the Coinus of Milton ( 1634). 

Masqucrjido, or Masked Ball, a festive 
meeting in which the ho.st and gue.sta assume ficti- 
tious characters, and disguise tliemselves more or 
less for the occasion, the name being derived from 
the use of the mask. The public mummeries of 
former times. Easier ]ilays. Festivals of Fools, &c., 
which wore frequent in most parts of Europe, but 
somewhat various in dill'ereut countrie.s, probably 
srrggested the idea of the masquerade, which, how- 
ever, was not open to all, according to the well 
understood rules of these ancient amusements, hut 
was limiteil to some select class, or to those who 
paid a certain sum for admis.sion. C.athanne de’ 
Medici introduced the regular masquerade at the 
French court. It found its way to England in the 
reign of Henry VIII., but did riot reach any of the 
courts of Germany till the end of the 17th century. 
The ial costrimc is a very modified and much less 
objectionable form of the masquerade. 

Mass is defined as ‘ the quantity of matter in a 
body ; ’ and weight is proportional to mass (see 
Gravitation, Matter). 

Mass. See Liturgy. 

Mass, Music of. Each ])art of the service of 
High Mass has its unisonal plain-song melody, 
varying according ' to tho season or festival ; the 
lir.st collections of those melodies were made by Rt 
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Ambrose, ,and afteru’ard.s more completely by St 
Gregor}'. But since the invention of counterpoint 
certain portions have been selected for more elabor- 
ate treatment — viz. the Kyno, Gloria, Credo, Sanc- 
tiis, Bcnedictus, and Agnus Dei; each of which, 
but especi,ally the Credo, is by common traditional 
practice divided into separate movements, also 
designated by the initiatory words. In the early 
contrapuntal music, a idain-song melody, or even a 
secular tune, formed the basis on which tlie whole 
was constructed, and the mass w.is named in 
accordance — e.g. the numerous Missce L’llommr 
Arme, founded on an old French love-song. Tins 
appropriation of secular tunes, which could never 
wholly lose their as.sociaLion with the often objec- 
tionable words, anticipates Shakespeare’s Puritan 
‘who sing.s Psalms to hornpipes,’ and the similar 
practices of recent revivalists. ’These eom]io.sitions 
soon became more remarkable for their leiuning 
and ingenuity than appropriatene.ss or reverential 
feeling; and to such an extent was this abuse 
cairied that the Council of Trent condemned them 
in no measured terms, and a conimi.ssion, appointed 
in 1564 to carry out certain of its decrees, was on 
the point of entirely forbidding the use in future of 
polyphonic music in the church, when the produc- 
tion by Palestrina of his world-famous 3Iissa Fapcu 
Marcelli convinced the cardinals that such music 
could be profoundly devotional a.s well a.s techni- 
cally .skilful ; and its use was allowed to he con- 
tinued. The succeeding epoch of church music, 
however, was one of decline ; but in the later part 
of the 17th and commencement of the 18th centuries 
arose a new school, comprising Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Leo, and Durante, in whose conqiositions the intro- 
duction of instrumental accompaniment was the 
most important new feature ; one which gave to all 
8nbsc(juent masses the style of the cantata, more 
individual and dramatic tlmn devotional. In this 
style also aro the stujiemlous masses of Bach in 
B minor, Beethoven in D, and Cherubini in D 
and A, Of less importance, thougli full of beautiful 
music, aro those of ilaydn, Mozart, Weber, Schubert, 
and Gounod. 

The mn.sic of the Kequiem, or Miascipro defunctk, 
dill'ei's of cour.se considerably in its details from that 
of the ordinary High Mass. The most f,amons com- 
positions for It are tho.so of blozart and Cherubini, 
Brahma’ masterpiece, the German Eequiem, is not 
a mass but a sacred cantata on scriptural words. 

Ma8.sa, difttingui.shed as M.ts.sA Di Carrara, 
a city of Northern Italy, 20 miles by rail SE. of 
Spezi.a. It is a bishop’s see, has a public library, 
an academy of arts and science.s, a cathedral, and a 
ducal palace. The inhabitants, 8998 in 1881, rear 
silkworms, grow tobacco, press oil, make paper, 
s.aw timber, and trade in the white marble that 
.all sculptors use.— The province of Massa and 
Carrara has an area of 648 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 169,469; (1889) 186,221. In 1568 the 
ruling family in Massa were created princes, and 
in 1664 dukes. The dukedom passed by marriage 
to the lion.se of Modena-Este in 1741. 

Massaclm, setts, one of theNew England states 
of tlie American Union, lies between 41° 14' and 
42“ 53' N. lat., and between 69“ 63' coryOgiit laai inu.s. 
and 73° 32' W, long., and has an hyJ. u. Limiincoit 
area of about 8040 sq. ra.— larger Ooinimny. 

than Wales. It is irregular in outline, its greate,st 
longtii being about 182 and it.s average breadth 
47i miles. It is hounded on the east by Massa- 
chnsetts Bay, a part of the Atlantic Ocean, from 
which the state derii’e,s its familial' name of the 
Bay State. Tire surface is uneven, varying from 
low plains, near the sea-coast, containing numerous 
small lakes, to a rolling country in the interior, 
becoming mountainous as the we, stern boundary is 
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approached. Tliis mountainous portion is com- 
posed of two distinct ranges, being part of the 
(ireen Mountains, which here extend southward 
from the adjacent state of Vermont. The highest 
of the peaks is Greylock (.So05 feet), hut most of 
them are wooded to tlie summit, and tlie scenery, 
while not grand, is of great beauty. The soil is 
in many portions, particularly in tlie east, rocky 
and sterile, and the state contains .several quarries 
of importance yielding granite and syenite, _ red 
sandstone, and valuable marble. Along the river- 
valleys, however, and in certain other sections the 
.soil is fertile. The value of farm products for the 
census year 1885 was $47,756,033; of which 
$13,080,526 was for dairy products, $11,631,776 for 
hay and fodder, $5,227,194 for vegetables, $5,446,243 
for animals and poultry, §1,855,145 for cereals. The 
woodland in the state aggregated 1,389,502 acres. 

The rivers, while not important for navigation, 
are the source of valuable water-power which has 
been utilLsed in manufacturing, in the annual out- 
put of which the state leads all others, except New 
York and Pennsylvania. The total imniber of 
e.stablishraents engaged in manufacturing and allied 
industries in 1885 was 23,431 ; the capital invested 
being .$500,594,377 ; stock used, $389,757,458 ; value 
of goods made and work done, $674,634,269 ; number 
of persons employed, 379,328 ; total wages paid 
during the year, $147,415,316. The chief manufac- 
tures are textiles, boots and .shoes, food preparations, 
building materials, clothing, iron and other metallic 
goods, leather, wooden wares, &c. The leading 
textile industries are cotton (165 establishments, 
5,133, .325 spindles), woollen (189 establishments), 
and worsted goods (23 establishments). In 1889 
there were 3869 miles of railway in the state. 

Massachusetts contains fourteen ooui!tie.s and 
returns 12 members to congress. The state senate 
consists of 40, the House of Repveseutatives of 240 
members. The executive branch of the government 
is vested in the governor, who is officially styled 
the governor of the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and whose title is His Excellency ; lieu- 
tenant-governor, whose title is His Honour; and 
an advisory council consisting of eiglit memlieis 
chosen by districts. The governor, lieutenant- 
governor, and heads of the executive departments 
are elected annually. The cities of the common- 
wealth must have a population of at least 12,000. 
The towns (corporate bodies having less than 12,000 
pop.) are governed by a hoard of selectmen elected 
by popular suffrage in nn annual town meeting of 
all the voters in the town, wliicli meeting also 
make.s appropriations for the maintenance of the 
dift'erent departments of tlie town government. 
All judges in the commonwealth are appointed by 
the governor with tlie advice and consent of the 
council, and hold their office during good behaviour. 
The active state militia in 1890 miinliered 380 officei-s 
and 4751 enlisted men, a total of 5131. Besides this 
active militia all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, except exempt 
persons, are enrolled, and subject to military duty 
in time of exigency. The number so enrolled on 
1st January 1890 was 325,185. 

Popular education in Massachusetts, through the 
system of free public schools, is carried to a very 
high point. In 1888-89 tliere were in the cities ancl 
towns 7023_ public, primary, and grammar .schools, 
and 236 high schools. These are supported at 
public expense by taxation— tuition and text- 
books being free. Besides these there were 485 
academies and private schools. Tlie amount raised 
by taxation and paid for all school puiposes was 
$7,350,604, the average attendance being 270,851. 
Massachusetts maintains six normal schools, and 
there are in the state two teclinical institutes 
and twelve colleges and universities, the latter 


including Harvard, IVilliams College, Amherst 
College, and Bo.ston University and College. The 
saving.s-bank system is under state supervision. 
In 1889 there were 177 such banks in operation, 
having deposits amounting to $332,723,688; besides 
93 co-oiierative hanks or building loan association.s, 
with assets of $1,601,639. 

The leading cities of Massachusetts, with pop. 
ill 1890, are Boston, the chief .seaport and capital 
(446,507); Worcester (84,530), with manufactures 
in metals and machinery; Springfield (44,104) and 
Holyoke (35,526), on the Connecticut Elver, the 
centre of the paper manufacture ; Pall Elver (74,351), 
Lowell (77,605), and Lawrence (44,559), devoted to 
cotton manufacturing; Lynn (55,684), Haverhill 
(27,322), and Brocklon (27,278), hoot and shoe 
centres; Salem (.30,735) and New Bedford (40,706), 
both noted seaports of former days and now possess- 
ing extensive cotton-mills; Taunton (20,389), with 
varied manufactures ; Glouee.ster (24,000), noted for 
its fisheries; and Cambridge (60,837), near Boston, 
the seat of Harvard University. Tlie state delit, 
January 1, 1890, was $28,251,288, protected by a 
sinking fund of $21,015,939. The aggregate valua- 
tion in tlie cities and towns for purposes of taxa- 
tion, May 1, 1889, was $2,072,170,803. Pop. (1800) 
422,845; (1850) 994,514; (1880) 1,783,085; (1890) 
2,233,407. 

iTistory.— The coast is supposed to have been 
visited by Northmen about the year 1000, hut the 
liist permanent settlement was made at Plymouth, 
near Cape Cod, December 22, 1020, by the coiiijiany 
of the Pilgrim Fathers (q.v.), who were separatists 
from the Engli.sli Cliurcli, and wlio sailed from Ply- 
mouth, England, in the ship Mmjfloicer. This 
settlement hecanio the nucleus of the I’lynioutli 
colony. In 1628 a company of Puritans under 
Endicotfc settled at Salem upon the coast farther 
north, and, together with settlements at Boston, 
Lynn, and elsewhere, hecaiiie the MnssachiiHetis 
Bay Colony. The union of these two coloiiieH was 
accomplished niicler a new charter granted in 1092. 
Under this Inst charter the governor, lienteriant- 
goverrior, and secretary were ajnioiiitcd by the 
king. Prior to this none hut the Ihiritan foniis of 
religion had been permitted in the colony of Massa- 
clinsetts, and its history had been marked by bitter 
intolerance and cruel per.secntion.s. Now a '.sysloni 
was adopted under which tlie majority of each town 
or parish chose the minister, who was maintained 
by tlie taxe.s paid by all alike. No consideration 
was shown to tlie minorities, and the old Pnritan 
estahlishniont was virtually continued nearly every- 
where. The last vestiges of this union tietweon 
church and state were not .swept away until 1 833. 

During the early years tlie colonists snllerod great 
privations from the rigours of the climate, and they 
were also subjected to troubles with the Indians. 
They were, however, a hardy and industrious race, 
and gradually grow in nuiiihcrs and prosperity. 
They were involved in the difficulties hotween Eng- 
land and France in the New lYorW, and in the 
expeditions against the French in Canada, especi- 
ally at the first .siege of Lonisburg (q.v.), the citi- 
zen soldieis of Massacliusetta performed efibetive 
service. After the war of the revolution, begun 
in Massachusetts in 1776 with the battles at Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill, the colony became one of 
the original thirteen states of the Union, under the 
name of the commonwealth of Massaehusetts. 
The second half of the 19th century has witnessed 
the_ gradual change of Massachusetts from a purely 
agricultural to a manufacturing -state, until now a 
majority of the whole population is urban ; not, 
however, because less land is cultivated, but simply 
because manufacture.s have increa-sed much faster 
than agriculture, See J. S. Barry, History of 
Massachusetts ( 3 vols. 1855-57 ). 
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Massafra» a town of the Italian province of 
Lecce, 11 miles by rail NW. of Taranto. The 
9463 inhabitants grow olives, wine, and fruits. 

Massage (Fr., ‘kneading’) is the term used in 
medicine to denote a system of treatment in which 
the manipulation and exercise of parts (‘passive 
movement ’ ) are cmploj'ed for the relief of morbid 
conditions. The term is used in an elastic sen.se, 
and comprises a variety of forms of treatment e.x- 
tending in the one direction towards the composite 
gymnastic exercises of Swedish origin (.see Sloyd), 
so useful in favouring a sound physical develop- 
ment in children, and in the other towards the 
jerking and wrenching movements, empirically 
employed, and familiar in Great Britain under the 
name of ‘honesetting.’ For the mo.st part, how- 
e\'er, ?na.s.sage corresponds to the application of 
kneading, stroking, and ruhliing, separately or 
combined with each other. 

Brassage is as old as, if not older than, any 
other form of ineilical treatment. Hippocrates 
(600 E.C.), the ‘Father of Medicine,’ has left 
in his writing.s a description of its application 
and uses ; observing that ‘ it loosens stiff joints 
and gives tone and strength to those which are 
relaxed ; ’ further, that ‘ it must he applied with 
soft hands and in all cases delicately.’ In the 
Greek world, and also in the Itoman 'jef. Lytton’s 
Last Days of Fonipcii), massage formed a neces- 
sary complement to the toilet of the hath ; hut, 
ajiart from the slai'es ivlio u'ere .si)eoiany trained 
for such duties, there appears to have been a 
regular profession of ‘ruhliors’ competing with, and 
often superseding the pliysioiaits of the period. 
The Chinese and the early races of India seem to 
have known the r'alue of massage from a remote 
period, for it is frequently referred to in the ancient 
writings of both peojiles. During the dark ages 
this method of treatment seems to have fallen into 
disrepute in Europe ; and it i.s only within the 
later half of the 19th century that its i)ractice 
has been thoroughly re-cstalihshecl, and tliat on 
a scientific basis. It is largely due to Dr Blezger, 
a physician of Amsterdam, that massage has he- 
eoiiie once more a «y.stemati8ed mode of medical 
treatment, lie began to treat sprains by this 
metliod in 1803, and from that time to the pres- 
ent Ids system has attracted much attention, and 
has spread widely over the European and American 
continents. 

Two chief methods of apjilication are employed : 

( 1 ) Stroking, or rubbing with a gliding movement, 
affecting chiefly the superficial parts {ejflcuragc). 

(2) Pressing, tapping, or kneading, affecting 
chiefly the deeper tissue.s, and in one locality 
at a time (tapotC7niint], 'To these may be added 
an important combination of the two, viz. : (3) 
Friction with kneading (pitrissage), in which 
the^ tissues are at the same time i’uhhed longi- 
tudinally and squeezed laterally, both super- 
ficial and deeper tissues being iherel),y eqiially 
affected. In applying these methods the hand and 
lingers of the manipulator alone are used. As a 
rule, if the hands are soft and moist no emollient 
substance is required, and the liest effects are pro- 
duced without such aid. In all cases the move- 
ments follow a direction towards the trunk. In 
•stroking {cffleurage) the finger-tips pass lii-sl 
lightly over the affected surface, followed by the 
outspread ])alm of the hand, which exerts a slightly 
firmer presBure. In tapiping (iapotcnicnt) the 
finger-tips, the knuckles, or the edges of the palm 
are firmly thrust against the affected areas, so as 
to act chiefly on the deeper tissne.s, by compressing 
them firmly against the bony framework of the 
part. In friction {pCti'issage] the tissues are 
grasped and raised between the fingers and tliumbs, 
and slightly compre.ssed laterally as well as longi- 


tudinally as the manipulator’s hands pass upwards 
over the part. The total time taken up in the 
application of one of these methods, or in a com- 
bination of any of them, should not exceed twenty 
ininutes, and ns n rule one such siance is sufficient 
in the twenty-four lionns. 

The chief vital effects produced by massage are 
soothing of pain by reduction of the sensibility of 
the nerves of the skin ; an acceleration in the cir- 
culation both of blood and lymph in the parts 
operated on j and, as a result of this, increased 
nutrition of liealthy tissues and accelerated removal 
of morbid products. General and local applications 
of massage are practised in medicine; the former 
when some general corporeal effect is aimed at, 
as in nervous emaciation, narcotic poisoning, and 
in the Ireatment of the apparently drowned ; the 
latter, in local injuries, as sprains and hniises, and 
in local manifestations of constitutional conditions, 
as rheumatic joint affection.s, neuralgia, tic, and 
sciatica. In purely local joint and hone di.seases 
it is, however, as a rule inapplicable and likely to 
do harm. ,See D. Graham, Massage: History'and 
Ajiplication (Kew York, 1889). 

Ma.ssa'get(ie, a wild and warlike people, who 
inhaluLed the broad steppes on tire north-east of tire 
Caspian Sea, to the norlhwar'd of the river Araxes 
oi- Jaxartes. Ilcrodotus says that they had a 
community of wives ; that they sacrificed and 
devoured their aged peoide ; that they woirshlpped 
the sun, arid offered horses to Irim ; that they lived 
on the milk and flesh of their herds, and on fish, 
and fought on horseback and on foot with lance, 
1)0W, and donhle-edged axe. Cyrus is said to liave 
lost his life in fighting against thorn, 530 B.C. 

MaSStjlia, ANDRit, Drrke of Rivoli, Prince 
of Essling, and tire greatest of all Napoleon’s 
inar’slials, was horn at Nice, it is said of Jewish 
origin, 6tlr B'lay 1768. He began life as a cabin- 
hoy, and served fourteen years in tire Sardinian 
ariiry, hut left it because Iris plebeian birth pre- 
cluded Iritrr from promotion. Early in the French 
Revolution he joined a battalion of volunteers, and 
ro.se rapidly in rank, becoming in December 1793 
a general of division. He distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaigns in Upper Italy, especially 
at iSaorgio (1794), Loano (179.')), and Rivoli (1797), 
and earned fronr his chief his fanrous surname of 
enfant chert do la victoire. After Jonrdan’s defeat 
at Stockaclr (25tlr Blar'clr 1799) the chief command 
of the army in Switzerlarrd devolved upon hirrr in 
circirrrrstnnces of great difficul^, hut he kept iris 
grorutd against the Archduke Charles, and linally 
by his crushing victory over Srrvarofi’s Russians at 
Zurich (25tlr >Se))teirrher 1799) freed France from 
the danger of invasion. In 1804 Napoleon made 
him a nrarshal of the empire, and ne.xt gave Iririr 
the command of tire arnry of Italy. He kept the 
Archduke Charles irr check, crushed him at 
Caldiero, and overran Naples. Irr 1807, after tire 
battle of Eylati, he conrmanded the right wing of 
the French' arirry, and at the end of the campaign 
was created DriUe of Rivoli. During the peace 
he lost Iris left eye by accident at a hunting-party. 
In the campaign of 1809 agairrst Austria he com- 
manded on the riglrt bank of the Danube, and 
covered himself witir glory at Landshut, Eckmirhl, 
and Ebersherg-on-Traun. On the second day of 
the battle at Aspern or Essling (22d May), with 
the most conspiouous bravery he covered tire arnry 
in its crossing the Danrrlje, and alone saved it from 
destruction, earning for hiirrself tire title of Prince 
of Essling. In 1810 Ire was sent to Spain to drive 
the English into the sea, and ire compelled Well- 
ington to fall back upon Iris inrpregnable lines at 
Torres Vedras. Finding it impossible to obtain any 
advantage, and harassed by lack of supplies, Ire 
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made a mastei-Iy retreat, to And himself recalled 
■with imiominy 'l)}' his imperious master. His 
failuie lie himself ascribed to the disobedience of 
his suhordinate.s, Ney and Junot. He offered his 
services, hoivever, again, wlieii Napoleon was pre- 
paring for the Itnssian campaign, hut was en- 
tiimted only with the command in Piovence, and 
in tills position he remained till the Restoration, 
when he gave in hi.s adhe.sion to the Hourbon.s, and 
was made a peer. On Napoleon’.s return from 
Elba he invited Massena to follow him, Irat 
received no response. He refused to sit on Ney’s 
court-martial, and denounced the competence of 
the court. He died 4th Ajiril 1817, and ivas buried 
ill Pere-la-Cliai.se with tlie one word McissHna on 
his tomhatmie. In tactics Massdna resemhled his 
master in cpiieknesS and fertility in resource. He 
was brave and indefatigable in the field, hut as 
extortionate as a Roman prfetor. His Memoircs 
■were edited by General liooli (7 vols. 1849-50), 
and there is a Life by Toselli ( 18G9). 

Massenet, Jules, French mnsient compo.--er, 
was horn at Montaud, near St Etienne, on 12th 
May 1842, and after a most successful career as 
a student at the Paris conservatory, chiefly under 
Auihrose Thomas, he was appointed professor of 
Composition at that institution in 1878. He won 
i\i& Prix dc Homo in 1863, wa.s favourably received 
as the composer of meritorious orohe.stral works and 
a coiuio opera, Lu Grande 'I'nnte (1867), before the 
Franco-Prus.sian war, and in 1373 took his place 
among, st the foremost of tlie younger composers of 
Prance, his fame being estalilished by the comic 
opera Don Odsar de Bazun ( 1872), the classical 
opera Los Erinnyoi (1873), and the oratorio Marie 
Madeleine (1873). These ■were followed by the 
oratorios Eve (1875) and Viorge (1879), the great 
operas Roi de Lahore (1877), EDrodiadc (1881), 
Munon Lescuut (1884), and Esolarnwmlc (1889), 
besides numerous pianoforte and orchestral pieces. 

.Massillon, Jean B.vpti.ste, one of the most 
distinguislied of modern orators, was horn at 
Hyeres in Provonoe, 24tli June 1663. His father 
was a notary and liacl designed him for liLs own 
profession, but at length in 1681 the hoy obtained 
permission to follow his vocation and enter the 
cpngregation of the Oratory. Later he subjected 
hiinself to a more rigorous discipline in the abbey 
of Sept-Ponts. His preaching power was soon dis‘- 
CDveretl, and his funeral oration on M. Villai-s, the 
Arclihishop of Vienne, established his fame, ami 
led to his being summoned by Carilinal de Noailles 
to Paris, where he fir.-ab liad the opportunity of 
hearing Bourdalone, -whose style and manner power- 
fully influenced the young orator. It is said that 
the older preaclier said when first he heard him, 
‘He must increase, hut I must decrease.’ Like 
Bourdalone, he avoided the declamatory manner 
and theatrical action then popular in the French 
pulpit ; and the earnest impres.sivenes& of his face 
and voice more than counterbalanced the lack of 
such adventitious aids to eirect. He gave a remark- 
ahle series of lectures in the seminary of St Mag- 
loire, and first preaclied before Louis XIV. in 
Adv'ent 1699. It was to him that the king said, 

‘I have heard great orators in my chapel and have 
felt satisfied 'with tliem, hnt e\'ery time I hav'e 

heard you I have felt dissatisfied -with myself' a 

saying which well e.vpres.se.s the characteristics of 
the fearless eloquence of this great orator, who, 
more than any of his contemporaries, was able to 
lay bare the secret springs of human action, and 
to use the feelings and the passions of his audience 
as arms agamat themselves. He was aeain 
appointed to preach the Lent at Versailles in 
1/04; but although the king was again equally 
^vD.r^l in Ins adnnra.tif)n, IMassillou was never after- 
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! -wards invited to proach in his pre.senoe. In 
1717 Massillon was named lUshop of Clermont, 

I and next year jireaolied before the young king, 
Louis XV., his celebrated Petit Careme — a sories 
of ten short Lenten sermoriH. it was not till 1710 
that lie was consecrated llhshop of Clermont, in 
which year also lie was elected a mumlior of the 
Academy ; and in 1723 he preached tho fiiiioral 
oration of the Duche.ss of Orlean.s, his last public 
discourse in Paris. Prom this timo ho lii’cd almo.Mt 
entirely for his diocese, whore his charity ami 
gentleness gained him tlie love of all. Ho died 
of apoplexy, 28Lh Septemhuv 1742. llossuet aud 
Bourdalone contest with Massillon tho palm of 
oratory, yet it is not too much to say tliat lie ivas 
a greater preaclier than cither. By French critics 
he has been iormed tlie Racine of tho ]mljiit, and 
the name may ]-ias.s as regards tho purity ami 
elegance of Massillon’s language, though it lakes 
no count of his characteristic ilircctne.ss and vigour. 
For impassioned deiumoiatimi of vice marks Ids 
])roaching, no less than gentlo pcr.sunsii’mics.s to 
viitue, althougli it remains trim that he i.s groatost 
in the latter. His .sermons on tho Prodigal Hon, on 
the Heaths of tlie Just aud tho Unjust, for Christ- 
mas, and for tlie Fourth .Sunday in 'Advont miiy he 
named among his mastorpieccs. 

His aermons were collootccl by liis nephow (15 vols, 
1740-48); later editions are those ot Jlonouiird (1810), 
the Ahhii Cluillou (16 vols, 1828), aud lUamuiguiiu (4 
voia. 1886). iSoo Sainto-Bcuve’s Causcrics Uu Eiindi, 
vol. ix. 

Massinger, Pniur, dramatist, haptisod at Ht 
Thomas’s, Salisbury, 24tli Novoinlior 1583, was a 
son of Arthur Ma.ssmger, a retainer of the ICivrl of 
Pembroke. In a dedicatory epi.stlo lo i’hllip 
Herbert, Earl of Moiitgoiuory, profixcil to The 
Bondman (1624), hemontioiiH that his fiitliur spimf 
many years in the service of tlui Ilorhort family, 
‘and died a servant to it.' On l-ttli Iilay IwVd 
Massinger entered .St Alliau’s Hall, (Ixforil, and 
he left tho imiver.sity witliout a degree in JtiOd. 
Giflbril supposed that (luring his rohidenco at 
O.xford he became a convert to tlie Uoumn Catlmlie 
faith ; and the jilays allbril somo evidonco in .siijiport 
of this view'. 

_ Massinger was writing for tho tlieatro iluriiig the 
lifetime of tJio .stago-miiiiagor Philip (fori.slowo, 
who died in Jiumary 1610-lU. At Dulwich Collegu 
is prc,served an undated lottor (eirea Uil3~14) to 
Ileiislowe from Natliauiei Fiolil, Balioni, and Mas- 
singer. Tho three jilaywriglil.s were in liiiaiicial 
(ii&tros!? and bp^^j^'ed for an ailvanoo of 
(‘without which we cannot lie hailed’) on a play 
which they were preparing. Tlieir petition was 
granted. On 4th July 1615I)aborn and hlassiiiger 
borrowed from Ileuslowe the Hum ot three poumlH. 
In later years Massinger wrote nuuiy pbiy.s Hiiiglo- 
liaiuled ; hnt mnoli of liis work E mixed up with 
the work of other men, particularly l'’letclior, Ills 
friend .Sir Aston Cokayiic, in an ‘ Epilajdi on hir 
John Fletcher and Mr Philip Massingor,’ expressly 
&tatc.s, ‘Playca they did write togotlmr, were gi-eiit 
friends,’ Beamuont had a share' in only a few of 
the plays ascribed to ‘Beaumont and hotelier;’ 
but Massinger and Fletcher continued to w’ork 
together long after Beamiiont’s death. Flotoher 
lyas liuried in Ht .Saviour’s Church, Himthwark, 2!)th 
August 1625 ; aud Massinger was laid in tho same 
grave, 18th March 10.38-39, 

• earliest of Massinger’s extant plays 

is^I/AC UiLiiatiiral Cvvdntt^ a repulHive trag-edy, 

onier of publication 
is r/ie Virmn Mariyr (1622), partly written by 
Hekker, who doubtles.s contributed the beautiful 
colloquy betiveon Dorothea and Ang'olo (If, i. ), In 
1623 was published The Didcc of Blilan, a fine 
tragedy, hut too rhetorical. The Bondman, The 
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UaiMiado, and The PaHiavient of Love wei'e licensed 
for tile stage between 3d December 1023 and 3d 
November 1624 In many of bis filaya Massinger 
introduces political allusions, and more than once 
Ids temerity was rebuked by Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of tiie Revels. The Ilondman contains some 
outspoken criticism on the feeble condition of the 
navy. Tliere is considerable resemblance between 
The Parliament of Love, which was first printed by 
Gifford from a mutilated MS., and A Cure for a 
Cuckold, ascribed to Welrster and Hawley (but nob 
improbably the work of Massinger and Rowley). 
Of The Euman Actor, produced in 1626 and printed 
in 1629, Massinger deelare.s ‘ I ever held it the most 
perfect birth of my Minerva.’ It abounds in elo- 
quent declamation, but is somewhat stif!'. The 
Great Duke ofieioroncc, produced on 5th July 1627, 
has a deliglittul love-story. Massinger’s female 
characters arc usually unattractive and sometimes 
odious ; but in this comedy lie has drawn a charm- 
ing' lieroinc — a modest, frank, warm-hearted girl. 
The Maid of lluuoiir, published in 1632 and prob- 
ably produced in 1628, is — like The Bondman — 
full of political allusions (as Professor iS. 11. 
Gardiner has shown, Contemporurjj lleview, August 
1376). The Pieturc, licensed for the .stfige 8tb June 
1629, and printed in 1630, has an improbable idot, 
but is well written. The Emperor of the East, 
produced in 1631 and ]iruitcd in 1632, liears some 
reseniblanoe to The Duke of Milan. In both plays 
a man of pas.sionatQ, ungovernable temper un- 
justly suspects his wife of infidelity ; but The 
Emperor of the Eaut ends happily. Nathaniel 
Field joined Massinger in writing the flue tragedy 
The, Fatal Dowry, printed in 1632, but produced 
some years earlier. From this iilay Rowe’s oiioe- 
faiiious Fair Penitent was largely drawn, without 
acknowledgment. The City ISIadam, licensed for 
the stage in 1632, and A 'New Way to pay Old 
Debts, printed in 1633, are Massingerls inost inas- 
terly comedies. There is no warmth or geniality 
about them j hut, as satirical studies, they have 
Ben Jon.sou’s strength without his ponderousness. 
A New Way has held the stage down to recent 
times. Sir Giles Monipessoti, the infamous e.>:tor- 
tioner, is suppo.sed to have been tlie original of Sir 
Giles Overreach, a charaoter which lias been per- 
sonated by many famous actors. The Guardian 
(1633), A Very ’Woman (163-1), and The Bashful 
Lover (1636) were printed together, 1 vol., in 1655. 
The most interesting is A Very Woman, which is 
Fletcher’s play The Woman’s Plot xeAned by Mas- 
singer, Believe as You List, jiroduoed on 7th May 
1631, and first jiriniod from MM. in 1844, relates to 
the adventurer who at the heginning of the 17tli 
century claimed to ha the Don Soha.stian killed iu 
1578 at the liattle of Alcazar. Massinger repre- 
sent.s the claimant as a model of kingly dignity, 
worthy to rank with Ford’s Perkin Warbeck. 
Though Believe as You List has survived, several 
other MS. plays of Massinger were destroyed by 
IVarhurton’s cook towards the close of the IStli 
century. The powerful and stately Tragedy of Fir 
John Van Olden Barnuvelt, produced in August 
1619, written by Massinger and Fletcher, 'ivas 
minted for the first time from MM. in vol. ii. of 
JSullen’s Old Plays (First Serie.s), and was re- 
printed in Holland. In spite of the Lord Mayor’s 
prohibition it was acted with applause by the king’s 
men. 

Massinger showed great care and skill in the 
construction of his plays. Other playwrights affect 
Us more powerfully, but few can compare with 
Massinger for general excellence. He was not only 
a sincere, high-minded artist, hut a keen observer 
of state affairs. Hence his writings have a histori- 
cal as well as a literary inte)'e.st. Some of his plays 
are ( as Oolerklgs .said) as interesting as a novel ; 


others are as .solid as a treatise on political philo- 
sophy. His vei'siHcation is peculiar. He seems to 
have taken the metrical style of Shakespeare’.? 
latest plays as his model ; hut his vm.se, though it 
is fluent and flexible, lacks the music and magic of 
Hliakespeare’s. No writer repeats himself more 
frequently than Massinger ; he had a set of favmu- 
ite phrases that he constantly introduces. This 
trick of reiietition, joined to his metrical inanner- 
isras, helps us materially to distiugui.sh ld.s work 
from Fletcher’s. Mr Robert Boyle (in papers con- 
tributed to Englischc. Studicn) and Mr F. G. Fleay 
have disomssed the difficult question how far Mas- 
singer was concerned in the antlior.ship of plays 
that pass under the name of ‘Beaumont and 
Fletcher.’ 

Massinger’s plays were edited by 'William Giffoid in 
1308, 4 vols. ; 2d ed. 1310. There is also an edition in the 
volume (from the text of Giffoid) by the late Lieutenant- 
colonel Cunningham. Two volumes of selected plaj-s, 
edited by Mr Arthur Symons, are included in the ‘ Mer- 
niai'd’ seiies. .See S. E, Gardiner, ‘The Political Ele- 
ment in Mashiiiger’ in CoiU. Her, 1370. 

Masson, D.vvid, an eminent Mcottisli author, 
horn at Aberdeen, 2d December 1822, educated at 
Marischal College in that city, and at the univer- 
sity of Edinlmrgh. At nineteen he heeame editor 
of a Mcotch provincial paper, and later joined the 
literary stall of IV. & R. Chamlier.s. In 1847 he 
settleil iu London, writing for the reviews, tlie 
Encydopicdiu Britannicn, and the English Eneydo- 
pcedia. In 1852 he succeeded Clougli in the chair 
of English Literature iu University College, and 
hold it till hi.s appointment in 1865 as piofos.sor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Dfasson edited Macmillan's 
Magazine from 1859 to 1868. Hfs first puhlfslied 
work was his Essays, Biographical and Critical 
(1856), reprinted witli later essays in 3 vols. (1874- 
76) outitleil respectively Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats; The Three Devils— Ltither's, Milton’s, and 
Goethe's; and Chuiterton, a Story of the Year 1770. 
Ilis great work is his pmulerons Li,fe o,fJuhn Milton, 
narrated in eomiection with the Political, Eeclosias- 
tical, and Literary History of Ms Time ( 6 vols. 
1859-80), the mo.st complete biography of any 
EiiglLshiuan, and of great value for the oontenipor- 
ary history. Other i\'ork,s are British Novelists 
and their 'styles (1859); Hecent British Philosophy 
(1865) ; Drummond of Ilawthornden : the Story of 
Ins Life and Writings ( 1873 ) ; tlie ‘ Cainhridge ’ 
edition of Milton, with introdnetions, notes, and an 
essay on Milton’s Englisli (3 vols. 1874; new ed. 
1890), the ‘Golden Treasury’ edition (2 vols. 1874), 
and tl\e ‘Globe’ edition (1877). Later works are 
an excellent study on Dc Qiuncey (1878) in^ the 
‘Eiiglisfi Men of Letters ’ series, and a new edition 
of i)e linincey’.s works in 14 volumes (1889-91). 
He was Rhincl leotnier in 1885, and after 1879 he 
edited the Pegister of the Privy-oouncil of .Scotland, 
contrihnUng the introductions to the volumes. 

MasSOT-all, or Masoka (‘tradition’), a 
collection of ciitieal notes on the text of the Old 
Testameut, its divisions, aecents, vowels, gram- 
matical forms, and letters ( see Heiire'W' L.isguage, 
Vol. 'V. p. 614). There can hardly he a doubt that 
the Massoral), like the Ilalaeha and Haggada, wa.s 
the work, not of one age or centui-y, but of many 
ages and centuries, as, indeed, we find in ancient 
iuithoritie.s mention made of diffei'ent systems of 
accentuation used in Tiberias, Babylon (Assyria), 
.and Palestine. It was in Tiberias also that the 
Mas.s'arah was first committed to writing between the 
6th and 9tli century A.D. Monogi'aphs, memorial 
verses, and glosses on the margins of the text 
seem to have been the earliest forms of the -written 
Massorah, whicli gradually expanded into one of the 
mo.st elaborate and minute .systems, laid down in the 
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‘ Great Massorah ’ (a^ljout the lltli century), whence 
an extract was made known under the name of the 
‘Small Massorah.’ The final arrangement of the 
Massorah, which was first printed in Bombergs 
Rabbinical Bible (Venice, 152o), is due to Jacoli- 
ben-Chayim of Tunis, and to Felix Pratensis. The 
language of the IMassoretic writers is Chaldee, and 
the obscure abbreviations, contractions, symbolical 
signs, &c., with which the work abounds, render 
its study exceedingly hard. Nor are all its dicta of 
the same sterling value ; they are not only sonie- 
time.s utterly superfluous, but downright erroneous. 
See Dr Ginsburg's great work on tlie Massorali 
(ivols. folio, ISSO-SS). 

Massowall, or IM.x.ssau.i, a town built on a 
coral island off the west coast of the Red Sea, in 
lo° 36' N. lat., 39° 2S' E. long. It was seized by 
Turkey in 1557, but in 1866 given by her to Egypt; 
and in 1883 it was occupied l)y Italy. Tlio Wand is 
only about IJ mile in circumference, and is con- 
nected with the mainland by a causeway, 1610 
yard.s in length, resting on an intervening island. 
The pop. number 16,350, of whom 15,000 are 
native.s, 500 Italiams, 700 Greeks, and 100 Ban- 
yans. Fislung for pearls and mother-of-pearl is 
the principal industry, hut there is also a little 
fishing and weaving of palm-fibres. Next after 
Suakin, Massowali is the most important harbour 
and trading-port on the African coast of the Red 
Sea. Its imports (cottons, chemical products, 
animals, grain and flour, grooerie.s, spirits, hides, 
and timber) are valued at £412,000 annually, and 
its export.s (pearls and mother-of-pearl) at £32,000. 
Skins, gums, ivory, wax, aird gold are also exported, 
but their annual value cannot ne stated. Massowab 
is very hot ( mean of the year, 85 '8° F. ) anil very 
unhealthy j nevertheles.s the advantages of its site 
have led the Italian.s to make it their headiinarters 
in this part of Africa. Pop. of the district of Mas- 
sowah, 65,500. 

Master, in tlie royal navy, was an officer 
ranking with, but junior to, lieutenants, and 
charged with the details of sailing the vessel, 
under the general orders of the captain. In recent 
years tire title has been changed to ‘navigating 
lieutenant.’ In the merchant navy the master of 
a vessel, usually, by courtesy, denominated the 
captain, is the officer commanding her. 

Master and Servant. The relation of 
master and servant is constituted in Great Britain 
entirely by contract ; for, there being no status of 
slavery recognised in law, one person can only 
servo another with bis or her own free consent. 
Being a mere contract, it may, like other contracts, 
be broken at will, subject only to the usual conse- 
quence, tliat the party in the wrong is liable to pay 
damages for the breach. The engagement or liiriiig 
of a servant may be either verbal or in writing ; 
but if the engagement is for more than one year it 
must be in writing. A servant undertakes to have 
competent skill for the duties of the service, and is 
bound to u.se due diligence, and to conduct liimself 
respectfully. He is bound to obey all lawful orders 
of bis master during the engagement, if they are 
within the scope of the particular service for which 
he is engaged. Thus, a coachman is not bound 
to do the duties of a cook, and vice versa. Every 
servant is bound to take due care of liis master’s 
property, and is liable to an action at the suit 
of his master for gross negligence, and also for 
fraud and misfeasance. A master is not entitled 
to chastise a servant, wlintei’er the age of tire 
servant may' be, though, in the case of an appren- 
tice under age, a moderate chastisement is jnstifi- 
ahle. The grounds on which a servant may be 
lawfully^ discharged are wilful disohedienee, gross 
immorality', habitual negligence, and incompetence. 


If any peason entice away a servant, and thereby 
cause' loss to the master, the latter may sue such 
person for the injury. If the servant is a foniale, 
and is seduced, aiul therel)y is unaiilo to continue 
her service, the master may also bring an action 
against the seducer for any loss of .sarvico cau.sed 
tlmreby; and on the same priuci])lo a master may 
bring an action against a tliiril party who causes 
ersonal injury to the servant, lii the case of the 
ankruptcy of the master a preforonco is given to 
the servant's wages if tine and un]iaid ; but this 
extends only to two months’ wages, and the servant 
is an ordinary creditor for the iialaiice hiiy'ond that 
sum. The death of the master is a discharge of tlie 
contract. When a servant falls sick the luastor is 
not bound to provide medical attendance whether 
the servant live.s under bis roof or not ; but, as in 
such eases a doctor is often .scut for by the master 
without any uiiderstaiiding liotwcoii the pavtic.s, 
the master is frequently made liahlo on the ground 
that the doctor was scut for by and gave credit to 
the master. As a general rule, the servant takes 
the risk of all tho ordinary accidentH atteudiug 
the particular service ; hut uiidor the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 a workman, or, if the injury 
results in dentil, his legal personal ™pre.seutativos, 
shall have the same right of coinjinusatiou and 
remedies against tlie oiiqiloy’er as if ho had not 
been in tlie employer’s .sorvico, in the following 
cases: If the workman .sull'ev injury' by reason of 
defect in tlie employer’s works or machinery _(ir 
plant; by' tlie negligence of any other suiiorior 
workman ; by tho ucgligonoc of any other soivant 
in charge of locomotives or sigiial-jioiiits (see 
Liability ov Employhkh). Wliore a .servant 
injures a third party the rulo remains that the 
master is liable, if the servant at tho time was 
acting within tlie sco]io of tiui iiiaHtnr’H ortlers, 
o.xpre.ssed or implied. Ilcncc, if a coachman care- 
lessly run down a person on tho^ highway, or do 
injury to another, the master is liable ; but if tlie 
coachman is driving the master’s carriage with- 
out or contrary to the orders of the master, the 
servant alone Is liable. So the master is not in 
any way rcsponsiblo for the crimes or cviniiiiai 
offences committed by' his servant; yet sometimes 
he is involved in lines. Tlie alicve arc tlie general 
rules as regauls servants generally; but in Knglaml 
there is a distinction in many in.stances observed 
between domestic servants and other servants, The 
leading distinction is tliat, if nothing is said as to 
the length of .service, it is iiresuiiied that the 
service can be terminated at any time, on giving a 
month’s notice on either side, or in case of the dis- 
charge of a domestic servant without luitico, tlion 
on payment of a month’s wages. It is oftmi popu- 
larly thought that a domestic servant oaumit lie 
turned out of the master’s house at a momoTit’s 
notice, even on paying a month’s wages, but tliis 
can always bo done, with or without cause. If a 
yearly servant wrongfully quit his master’s service 
he forfeits all claim to wages for the part of the 
year during' which he has .served. In ca.se of dis- 
charge witliout cause the servant is entitled to a 
month’s ryage.s, but not board-wages. Tho master’s 
responsibility as to giving a Oharactor to a Servant 
is the subject of an article ; see also Eaunes'J'. 

Ill general, a servant, it ho refuse to enter tho 
service, or leave it without cause, is merely liable 
to an action of damages for breacli of contract, 
which is no remedy at all, as few .servants could 
pay the costs of a suit. As this conduct, liow- 
ever, might often cause great liardsliip to iiiasLors, 
especially where they are eiiqiloyod in trade or 
manufactures, statutes liavo been pas.sed which 
give a power to justico.s of tho peace to oonipol the 
servant to remain in the service until lie give tlie 
legal notice to leave. Tlii.s was formerly done by 
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punishing by unpri.soninenfc the servant who left tlie 
service witliont just cause. This law, coinjilainetl 
of by workmen as one-sided, was modified by 
statutes, the regulations of which are now em- 
bodied in the Eraployer-s and Workmen Act, 1875, 
and tlie Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875. These acts give the county courts 
special powers with regard to the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen, and 
provide that a combination of two or more persons 
cannot be indicted for conspiiacy to do what would 
not be criminal if done by one only. Workmen 
employed by gas and water comiianies are liable 
on breach of tlieir contract to fine or imprison- 
ment. The law of the United States does not 
recognise a di.stinclion between donie.stio and other 
servants. 

In Scotland the law as to master and servant 
differs from the iihove in several particulars, of 
which the following are the most important. With 
regard to domestic servants, in town.s, if notliing is 
.said, tiion tlie hiring is for lialf a year, and cannot 
be put an end to witliont forty days’ warning before 
tile end of the half year ; and if tbo .servant is dis- 
missed ivitliout just cause, lie or she can claim not 
only wages but board-wages till tlie end of the 
term. Tn ease of the master’s death the servant 
can olaini wages for the whole of tlie current term, 
hut is hound in that case to serve the e.vecutors, or 
look out for another .situation. In case of tlie 
master’s hankrufitoy the servant is a privileged 
delitor for tlie wage.s of tlie current term. In most 
other respects tlio law as to servants is the same 
as in Engdaiid. See C. M. Smith’s Taiw of Master 
and Servant (4th ed. 1885). 

illilSter of Arts (ahhroviatod M. A., and some- 
times, particularly in Amorioa, A.M.) is a degree 
oonferred liy univorsitio.s and somo colleges. In 
the universities of England this title follows that 
of Bachelor { q. v. ). The dignity of Master ( Maqisler 
artiim libcralinm) was hold in high esteem in the 
middle age.t. In UermanY it is now obsolete, hav- 
ing been superseded by tliat of doctor, A Master 
has the riglit to vote in congregation or convoca- 
tion at O.vford, and in the .senate at Cambridge, 
and consequently enjoys tlie university franchise ; 
in the Scottish universities all Masters are inenibers 
of the General Council, and ns such elect tlie 
parliamentary repre.seiitativos for the university. 
See DEtiHEEij. 

Master of Ceremonies, of the Kolls, 

&c. See Ceremonies, Rolls, &c. 

Masterwort [Fcuccdanmn Ostruthium), a 
perennial herb of the natural order Umbellifera?. 
It is a native of the north of Europe and the north 
of America, and Is found in moist pa.sturos in some 
parts of Britain, but apparently naturalised ratlier 
than indigenous, its root having formerly been 
much cultivated as a potherb, and held in great 
repute as a stomachic, sudorific, diuretic, &o. The 
root has a pungent taste, causes a How of .saliva 
and a sensation of warmth in the mouth, and often 
affords relief in toolhaoUe. Astrantia muinr, a 
herb belonging to tlio same natural order and hav- 
ing similar properties, is also named Masterwort. 

Mastic, a sjiooies of gum-resin yielded by the 
Mastic or Lentisk tree (PA'faont fortfsens, natural 
order Terebinthacefo). It oozes from cuts made in 
the hark, and hardens on the stem in small round 
tear-like lumps of a light straw colour, or, if not 
collected in time, it falls on the ground ; in the 
latter state it acquires some impurities, and is con- 
sequently less valuable. The chief use of this gum- 
resin is in making the almost colourless varnish for 
varnishing prints, maps, drawings, &o. It is also 
used by dentists for stopping hollow teeth, and was 
formerly employed in medicine. It is imported in 


small quantities, chiefly from tlie Moiocco coast, 
hut some is brought from the south of Europe and 
the jiEgean. — Tlie name of mastic Is al,?o given to 
oleaginous cements, composed of about 7 parts of 
litharge and 93 of hurned clay, reduced to line 
powder, made into a paste with iinseed-oil 

Mastiff. The oharactevistics of the mastift' 
group of dog.s are very marked and constant. 
One variety of the breed lias been known from 
ancient times as the English, another as the 
Bordeau.v or nia.stiff of Ganl. These may be 
classed^ as the European, while another kind is 
the Asiatic, of which the Tibetan is perhaps the 
most typical. No group of domestic dogs has 
more appearance of being an original and distinct 
.sjiecies, although the English mastiff has been 
crossed and recrossed from time to time, piincipally 
with the object of increasing the size ; and, wliile 
the blond of the Asiatic vaiiety was very probably 
introduced at an early date, subsequently crosses 
with the Alpine mastiff, the St Bernaid, the lioar- 
liound, and the bulldog have undoubtedly been 
introduced, and the modern English mastiff must 
he regarded as a ooinjiosite breed. 

The English niastilf is thick-set and powerhil, 
with a large head and broad, short, truncated 
ninzzlc, large, thick, ponihiloii.s lips, eais formerly 
often .semi-erect, now hanging and of moderate size, 
sinooth-cqated, with frequently a full Imtnot bushy 
tail. This vaiiety foriiieily averaged from 25 to 28 
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Engiisli Mastiff ( ' Beaufort,’ 1887 ). 


inches at shoulder, hut during the last half of the 
19th century, owing to repeated crossing and 
selection, an average of from 30 to 32 inche.s 
at .shoulder has been obtained, perhaps .someivliat 
to the loss of miisoiilar power and activity. Tlie 
colours are nil shades of fawn, tan, and black, 
with and without mixture of white. Formerly 
red and brindle were the commonest colours, but 
owing tn selection fawn in all shades is now the 
most prevalent, with the muzzle, ears, and other 
extremities shaded with black or darker markings. 

The mastiff was fonneiiy very coiirageon.s, and 
would readily attack the lion or bear ; now 
it is chiefly valued for exliihitioii piiiposes, and 
£70 is not' an outside price for a really typical 
specimen. As a companion or watch-dog no otlier 
variety equals it, for, while faithfully protocling 
tlje property entrusted to it (at times with niar- 
v^lons sagacity ami discrimination), it has the 
additional merit of generally refraining from the 
infliction of personal injury on the invader, iinles.s 
aggravalingly provoked. It becomes ardently 
and instinctively attached to its master, althougli 
nob dcmonstiatively affectionate. It has an excel- 
lent nose, but is of little or no use for sporting 
purposes, and dull at learning any kind of tricks. 

The mastiff of Tibet was larger than the old 
English, hut is smaller than tJie modern English 
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mastiff, .averaging from 27 to 30 inches at sliouUler. 
The liead is loiigoi', narrower, and more elevated 
at the back or cone, the skin much looser, and 
forming a fold from the eyehrow.s which descends 
to the lips, these being more i>endulous than in the 
Englisli variety, and partaking more of the charac- 
ter of the bloodhound. The hair is rough and dense, 
the tail bushy and curled generally over the hack, 
colour mostly black, with tan or farm shadings 
over the eye.s, on the paws, and under the belly ; 
but fawn-coloured specimens are not uncommon. 
Dogs of this kind are found in Nepal, Bhutan, 
Tibet, Mongolia, and probably irortliward through 
Piussia iind Siberia, in a state of more or less purity ; 
and dogs presenting the eharacteristic-s of the 
Asiatic mastiff and of vast size a])i)ear to have 
existed since the days of the Assyrian empire, 
630 B.c. See the Rev' iM. B. -SVy tin’s History of the 
Hasiiff' {18S6]. 

^lilstodoih -t genii.s of extinct elepliants, whose 
reniiiins are found in Europe, Asia, and America, 
in Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene .strata. They 
equalled or excelled tlieir modern relatives in size. 
The namem.astodon refers to the mammillary cu.sps 
or teat-like prominences on the molar teeth. See 
Er.Ei’H.tXT. 

Dlasildi, Auul Hass.VX Alt, an Arab traveller 
and autltor { died 957), tvas born at Bagdad about 
the end of the 9th century, and spent great part of 
his life in travel, visiting Egypt, Palestine, the 
Caspian shores, India, Ceylon, Madagascar, and 
perhaps even China. His chief works .are the 
Aiitui/s, of which an abridgment, The Meadows of 
Gold, was printed with a French translation by 
Meynard in 1861-77 (one vol. of an English trans- 
lation by Springer in 1841), and the Indicator. 

illiisiilivataiii', the prinoipal seaport of Kistna 
district in tlie presidency of Rladras, lies 215 miles 
N. of iNIadras city. 'Ve.ssels anchor 0 miles from 
.shore. Total vallie of tr.ade £250,000 to £300,000 
per annum. Here the Englisli established an 
agency in 1611, and after 1628 it became the centre 
ot their trade in tliose parts. .Since 1841 the 
town has been an active missionary centre. In 
1864 a storm wave swept over it and destroyed 
30,000 lives. Pop. (1881) 35,056, many of whom 
weave cottons. 

illatalbclelaiicl, a country stretoliing north- 
wards from the .Sorrth African Republic or Trans- 
vaal towards the Zambesi, and having Kliaiiia’.s 
temtory on the south-west. It measures about 180 
miles from north to south and 150 from e.ast to we.st, 
and embraces the watershed between the river- 
sYstems of the Zambesi and the Limpopo. "Vyhen 
tlie despotic Chaka ruled over the Zulus (<|.v.), a 
section of the nation under a rival chief, Mosili- 
katze, rebelled and moved off towards the north. 
After remaining for a while in what is now the 
Tran.svaal, they Knally settled in 1840 beyond the 
granitic Matopjio Mountains, subduing and almost 
exterminating the peoiiles they found there — the 
klasbonn, the Makalaka, and the Baiiyai. The 
Matabele, who still preserve the wai'like habits of 
the Zulu race, are simply a large standing army, 
ruled despotically by one chief, at present Loben- 
gula, the son of Jilosilikatze. They are divided 
into four territorial di^'^sioIls, and mimher in all 
some 200,000 persons, of whom 15,000 are figlTt- 
ing inen, distributed in regimental kraals. They 
periodically carry on savage forays upon their 
weaker neighhoui-s, slay the men, and incorporate 
the women and cluldren into their community. 
The king holds in trust for the entire body of 
lighting-men and their dependents large herd's of 
cattle ; the women grow mealies and Kaffir corn. 
There are no indn.stries. Quartz reefs rich in gold 
e.xist in various parts of the country, and mines 


w’ere wmrked at Tati, in the south-west, until the 
more piosperons opening of the diamond mines 
farther south caused them to he abandoned. The 
king’s kraal is called Gnhuluwayo, and, like most 
kraals, is gener.ally moved after every_ ton years. 
Christian missionaries settled at Inyati (Emhlan- 
gen) in 1859, hut their activity is greatly crippled 
by the all-powerful belief in witchcraft which 
reigii.s aniong.st the people. In 1890 llio country 
was given to tlie British Sonlli Africa Com]iany, 
and declared to he Biitish territory. 

See Selous in Proc, Boy. Gioy. Soc. (1881; and 1888 
for map), Fortniiihtly Puview (1889), aud A Planter’s 
Wanderings in Africa (1881); Governmont Blue-book, 
C— 4643 (1886), for reports by Lieuton.aiits Maund aud 
Haynes ; works by Dr Holiib and by Maucli ; Baines, 
Gold Regions of South-east Africa (1877); Montagu 
Kerr, The Far Interior (1886); and Oates, Maiahclcland 
(2ded. 1889). 

Matador (Span. , ‘slaj'er'). See Bull-i.’ioiit. 

Matailio'ro.s, a river-port of Mexico, lies oppo- 
site Brownsville, Texas, on the south hank of the 
Rio Grande, 40 miles from its month in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Witli the other Mexican towns on the 
river it has formed .a free-trade Ic.aguo since 1.801. 
The Rio Grande is navigable for small T’es.seks as far 
asReynos.a, and a railway from Matamorns extends 
lieyond this point to .San Miguel (75 mile.s). I’op. 
13,740.— Another Matamoros is in the Mexican 
state Puebla, 4160 feet above sea-level. It has 
coal-mines and a pop, of 13,408. 

Matailzn.S; a fortilied town and seaport on the 
north co.ist of Cuba, 55 miles by mil E, of Havana, 
to which city alone it is second in .size aud wealth. 
It is a we11-l)nilt town, situated in an exceedingly 
ricli and fertile district, has an excellent liarhour, 
a large trade in sugar, molasses, rum, and eigar.s, 
and contains several ilislilleries and iron-founib'ies. 
Pop. 87,760. 

Matapan, Cape, the southernmost point, hold 
and precipitous, of tlie Moroa in Greece, 36" 22' N. 
lat. 

Matavo, a seaport of Spain, 17 miles by vail 
NE. of Barcelona, lias cotton, sailcloth, glass, and 
niachiiiery factories, iron -found rie,s, ami .sliiphiiikl- 
ing-yards, besides a marine school. Pop. 17,405. 

Matches, the name now given to siilint.s of 
wood lijiped with some composition (often coni.aiii- 
ing phosphorus ) to produce a light by friction, Those 
came into general use about the year 1834, Before 
that the common light producer was tlie Hint and 
steel along witli a timlor-ho.x. The tinder (cliarreil 
cotton ) wa,s .set on lire by .spark.s from the Hint and 
steelj hut did not hurst into Hamo. This was 
obtained by touching the hnrniiig tinder with a 
spunk or strip of wood tipped with Bul]ilmr. Per- 
jiaps the iiiost primitive way of producing a light 
is by rnhhing two pieces of wood together, or by 
rapidly twirling one piece of wood into a liolo or 
socket in another piece, touchwood being ignited by 
either process when sufficient heat i.s raised. These 
nietlious of obtaining llro by the friction of two hits 
of wood are in use by some .savage races (sen Flltu). 
Among other devices formerly oiiiiiloyod for tlie 
same purpose were a len.s to eonceiitrate the sun’s 
rays on some inllamniahle siilistaiice ; an arrange- 
ment (Dobereiiier’s lamp) for prodiicing and kind- 
ling a jet of hydrogen gas by making it play on 
^longy platinum ; the oxymuriatc. malnh, coiisi.st- 
ing of a splint tipped with a mixture of elilurate 
of potash and sugar, which took lire on contact 
with sulphuric acid ; and the hicifhr muinh, wliielv 
was tipped with a paste containing chlorate of 
jiotash and sulphide of antimony that ignited wlien 
drawn across sand-paper. This original lucifer 
match required to he riihlied with a good deal Of 
pressure to produce a light, and as it gai'e oil' 
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sparks of kindled matter it was not free of danger. 
The introduction of phosphorus in 1834 was a great 
iniprovenicnt, 

Tlie chief operations in the manufacture of 
matches enihrace { 1 ) cutting the wood splints ; 
(2) iininersing the splints in melted paraffin; 
and (3) preparing the igniting coihijosition and 
dipping tlie splints into it. There is also the 
making of the boxes, which, in the case of safety 
matches, have the phosphorus composition glueil 
upon tlieir .sides. Pine or asjien is the wood n.sed 
for the splints. 

There are several kinds of splint-cutting 
machines. One of the .simplest is a special kind 
of lathe for which the tree trunks to he operated 
upon are .sawn acro.s.s in ]jieee,s 14 iiiohe.s long, and 
the bark removed. One of these pieces i.s the length 
of seven matches, and is fixed on the chuck of the 
latlie and cut into a continuous slice or shaving 
equal to a match in thickness. The principal cut- 
ting tool is fixed on the slide-rest, and as the shaving 
conies away it is divided into seven equal widths by 
cutters placed above the ohiot slicing tool. After 
the two-inch wide shavings are cut into .six feet 
lengths, they are divided into single sjilints by a 
guillotine cutter similar to that used for cutting 
paper. Under fai'ourahlc circumstances this 
machine will cut a niillion splints in an hour. 

Por the purpose of being imniorscd in paraffin 
and afterward, s dipped into the igniting composi- 
tion the splints are li.xed into a dipping-frame. 
This frame consists of lliin wooden laths fully two 
feet long, placed parallel to each other and hehl in 
position by two round iron liars passing through 
holes in tlieir ends, About lifty splints, projecting 
equally beyond the frame, are held lirnily between 
every two of these laths at a little distance from 
eacli other, tlie whole frame containing between 
two and three thousand. The splints are supplied 
to the frames by lilling-maohines, of whioli there 
are several kind.s, chielly of American invention. 
In the dippiiig-i'oom, to which these lllled frames 
are taken, the igniting oomim.sition is spread of the 
proper thickne.ss on a hollow iron table Kept hot by 
steam, and the splints ilipped into it to form them 
into matohes. The vooui.s ivhere the igniting-mix- 
ture is prepared and tlie matches dipped are, or at 
least were, the most unhealthy parts of a uiatoli- 
faotory. In former days especially, among those who 
worked in these rooms cases of necro.sis or caries 
of the lower jaw occurred from the action of the 
jihosphorus fuuie,s. But, owing to the lessened 
quantity of pho.sphorus noiv used in the dipping- 
mixtures and improved ventilation, this disease 
has become rare. It never occur.s at all where red 
or amorphous phosphorus is employed, but common 
phosphorus is still very largely used. 

Nearly every maii\uacturor has Jiis own special 
mixture for the dip])ing of inalolies. One published 
recipe gives as the ingredients for this : i part by 
weight of eoinnion phosphorus, 4 of chlorate of 
potash, 2 of glue, J of whiting, and 4 of iiiiely- 
powdered glass. Tlie proportion of phos])honis is 
■small in this mixture. As it makes a more noise- 
less inatoli, nitrate of potash i.s sometimes siihsti- 
tiited for the chlorate. Other oxidising agents 
used instead of, or along with, these salts of potash 
are oxide of uiaiiganese and the red oxide or the 
dioxide of lead. Of course some water (slightly 
heated) i.s used in preparing dipping-mixtures. 
According to Gautier ( C'oiici' ife Chimio, 1887), the 
igiiiting-mixture for ordinary matches made in 
Erance oon.siste of 3 parts of common phosphorus, 
2 of lead dioxide, 2 of sand, and 3 of gum. The 
same author states that safety or ‘ Swedish ’ 
inatolies are dipped in a composition of 6 parts of 
chlorate of jiotasli, 2 of sulpliide of antimony, and 
1 of gluej and that the rubbing-surface for these 


is a mixture of 5 parts of amorphous pho.sphoi'u.s, 
4 of sulphide of antimony, ami 2A of glue. It need 
hardly he mentioned that matches are made in 
enormous immhers, some large firms turning out a 
hundied million.s daily. 

Probably matohes to the value of £1,500,000 are 
made annually ill Britain. In Sweden and Norway, 
where of late the tiade has most rapidly develojied, 
there are some sixty factories; Joiiktiping alone 
employs some 6000 matchmakers. Germany and 
Austria have together as many as 450 factories. 
In the United States the manufacture is mainly 
controlled by one combination of capitalists ; in 
France the making of matches is a government 
monopoly. As a contrast to present pvice.s it may 
he added that in 1830 the Jirst friction matches, 
the Congreves, were sold in tin boxes of fifty at 
half-a-crown a box, each box containing a piece 
of glass paper to strike the matches on. 

Vestas only differ from ordinary matches in the 
stalks being formed of bits of stearin tapers (called 
wax-tapers) instead of wood splints. Vesuvians 
used by .smokers oonsi.st of a liard wood, or some- 
times a hollow glass stalk, with a bulbous head 
formed of some slow-hurning compound, such as 
a mixture of charcoal, saltpetre, sand, and gum, 
tipped with the igniting composition of ordinary 
matches. ‘ Flamers,’ also for the use of smokers, 
have a thick head of a llamiiig mixture, with either 
a ‘ wax-taper ’ or wood stalk. 

Matchlock. See Fikeabhs, 

Mate is an assistant, a deputy, or a second in 
any work. In the navy the use of the term is now 
confined to petty offleei’s, sucli as boatswain’s-mate, 
giiiiner’s-mate, A'c. In tlie meroliant-servioe the 
mates are important oliicers, holding functions not 
greatly inferior to tho.se of lieutenants in the royal 
navy. The first mate ranks next to the master ov 
captain, commands in his absence, and is iinmedi- 
alely responsible for the .state of the ves.sel; the 
second and third (and fourth in large vessels) have 
various analogous duties. 

Matij, or Paraguay Tea, a substitute for tea, 
extensively used in South America, and almost 
universally through Brazil. It consists of the 
leaves and green shools of certain species of Holly 



Mat^ (Ilex Paraguayensis). 


(q.v.), more especially Ilex Faragiuiyaisis, dried 
and roughly ground ; the leafy portion being 
reduced to a coarse powder, and the twigs being in 
a more or less broken state. The term matd, wliioii 
has by usage attached to this material, belonged 
originally to the ves.sels in wliioh it ivas infused for 
drinking; these were usually niade of gourds or 
calabashes, often trained into curious forms during 
their growth. Into the hollow vessels thus formed 
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a .siiiall C]uantit 3 " of the material, more properlj' 
called Yerba do Mate, is put, and boiling water 
is added ; it is thou handed ronnd to those who 
are to partake of it, and each, being provided with 
a small tube about eight inches in length, with 
a small bulb at one end, made either of basket- 
work of wonderful fineness or of perforated metal, 
to act as a strainer and prevent the line particles 
from being drawn up into the mouth, dips in this 
instrument, which is called a bombilhi, and sucks 
up a small portion of the infusion, and passes the 
mate-bowl on to the next person. It is u.snal to 
drink it exceedingly hot, so much so as to lie 
e.vtremely unpleasant to Europeans. Its effect is 
much the same a.s tea, stimulating and restorative ; 
and it derives this property from the presence of a 
large proportion of the .same principle which is 
found in tea and coffee — viz. Thoinc. The collec- 
tion and preparation of mate is a large industrial 
occupation in Paraguaj’ and Brazil. 

Matera, a city of the Italian province Potenza, 
situated 37 miles NIY. of Taranto. Pop. lo,700. 
Here is the cathedral of the archbistiopric of 
Acerenza and Matera. There are numerous caverns 
and stone-quarries in the vicinity. 

Itlatcrialism is the theory of the world which 
professes to find in matter (monistic or philo- 
sophical materialism), or in material entities 
(atomistic materialism), or in material qualities 
and forces (scientific or physical materialipi), a 
complete explanation of all life and existence 
whatsoever. Earlj' philosophies are generallj’ either 
theogoniea or cosmogonies. Cosmogonies tend to 
postulate animated or living matter (hylozoism). 
Out of the earliest hylozoistio philosop hemes of the 
Ionic school in Greece arose the atomistic material- 
ism of Leucippus and Democritus, explaining the 
co.smos as an aggregation and segregation of ultimate 
indivisible material entities or atoms. The atomic 
theory of Democritus became the basis of the 
sensationalistic p.sychology and ethic of Epicurus, 
and was transmitted in the glowing verses of 
Lucretius’ meat didactic poem, Sc Hcncm Naturd, 
on to the later Roman period. Materialism as a 
basis for scientific research we find revived in 
history wherever a movement arose in, favour of 
the metliods and aims of experimental or natural 
science, as in the Renaissance period in Europe 
generally. Gassendi, though, it is who must be 
regarded as the renewei- par execllmcc, in modern 
times, of systematic materialism. He developed 
the doctrine of Democritus, by endowing the atoms 
with force and even with sen.sation, Lametti-ie, 
by his materialistic account of the functions of the 
mind, prepared the w'ay in Prance for the com- 
prehensive materialism of Baron Holhaoh, wiio.se 
SysUme de la Nature is the chcf-d'muvrB of Prench 
materialism. In Holbach materialism renelies its 
hmh- water mark. Applying materialism to antliro- 
ology, he seeks to show that man is only a phj'sical 
eing, and that morality or virtue is independent 
of the supports of positive religion and of tiieism. 

The empirical method of Bacon and Locke, taken 
along witli some things Locke said about matter 
being possibly made to think, and eagerly caught u]) 
by nieu like Voltaire, had countenanced'in England 
as well as in Prance a materialistic treatment of the 
mental and spiritual powers of man, as in the works 
of Hobbes, Hartley, and Priestley. Iii Germany 
philosophy was in the main ideali.stic and specula- 
tive until the death of Hegel, hut Vogt about 1850 
applied the principles of materialism to psychology, 
holding tiiat physiology pronounced definitely and 
categorically against the idea of individual im- 
mortality, as indeed against all notions founded 
on tlie idea of the independent existence of the 
soul. Moleschott and Bilcliner are associated with 


Vogt as upholders of materialism. Biiohner’.s Kraft 
unci Staff ( ‘ Porce ami Matter’ ) is the Bible of Ger- 
man materialism. Feuerbach ami Strau.ss may be 
mentioned as philosoplier.s who oxoliauged tlio sjiirit- 
ualistio monism of Hegel for materialistic monism. 

The form in wliieli nialerialism now fqipearh 
lias been determined by the doctrine of evolution. 
Materialism indeed miglit bo said to have been 
absorbed in the wider tlieoiy of evolution, which 
goes lieyoiul the mere antitheism or atheism of 
materialism, and seeks ptositivdy to show' how tlie 
diversities and diflereiices in the woi-ld can be 
accounted for by natural as opjiosed to .supernatural 
or creative process. Haeckel is perhaps the most 
pvomiueut upholder of the T)firwiuiiui hypothesi-s 
on the Continent. 

Mateiialism may be examined from many points 
of view. ( 1 ) Materialism is .scientific realism. It 
believes, i e. , in i eal physical entities, such as atoms 
and fQrce.s, and spaces and times. Now' a lielief in 
atoms leads, in pliysics, in chemistry, and in astro- 
nomy, to in, soluble contradictious ; atoms, for ex- 
ample, for physical purposes must he at oiieo 
absolutely impenetrable and unaUerahle, and yet 
absolutely' elastic and alterable. 1 1 would bo more 
correct, in fact, to reduce matter to forces than to 
atoms, os many theorists liai'o done. But it is 
difficult to think of forces existing without some 
sort of substrate. Spaces and timus too urn not 
pliysical thing''. Thus seicnce is full of hypotliosi's ; 
nor can it dispense with hypotheses. Gomiilete 
physical realism or materialism is, in short, tlieo- 
retically impossible. (2) Even granting — which in 
strictness we cannot — tlie existence of ‘ more mattur, ’ 
science has as yet found insnpevahio difficulty in 
passing from unorgaiiisod to organised matter. 

(3) Psychology lias as yet been nnablo to regard 
organic state.s as accounting for nsycliicai or mental 
states. The two are totally dili'c.ront, and, though 
correlated, cannot be said to bo causally eonnuoted, 

(4) Materialism cannot furnish a complete or con- 
sistent ethical theory. If man is entirely the pro- 
duct of natural forces, and in fact the stiort of 
natural forces, it is meaniiigle.ss to think or speak 
of him as morally obliged either to follow or to 
resist nature. Man not only follow's and rc.sists 
nature, hut iii mechanical ami artistiu construction 
command.s and anticipates and surpasses nature. 
Of couree to matorialisin the holiof in human free- 
dom, which praeticnllj' niake.s hi.story, is an ilhiRion, 
but it is difficult to see how on tl'io materialistic, 
hypothesis even this illusory belief couhl have 
arisen. (5) Although materialistic evolution nia.v 
succeed m showing that wo ought not to regard 
certain natural adaptatiou.s and pi'oductions as 
special an<l final creations, it cannot and doos not 
avoid the question of teleology. Noither hylozoism 
nor mechani.sm, noi' unoonsoioiiH Holection and 
adaptation accounts for that relativity' of everything 
to everything, which is really whal at bottom is 
meant by' teleology. There must ho a world-soul 
or worhl-Uioiight for wliom the universe i.s realised 
end. (6) Tliere is the philosonhieal miostion alamt 
mere niattor. It has again ami again lieen confessed 
by scientists as well as liy philosophers that by 
matter can only, in the last resort, ho meant 
what J. S. Mill calls the jiernuinenl, po,s,sibility' of 
sensation. There is in fact no object (or objective 
thing) without a sulijeot (or consciousness). If 
the_ materialist at once ru])ly that tlicro is no 
subject w'ithout an object, ho is in ilio riglit as 
against the thesis. Tlie idealist, in sliort, and the 
materialist are in the right as against eacli other. 
Subject and object imply each other. We cannot 
begin with either in order to explain from it the 
other. 

_ Materialism brings prominently lioforo ms that 
side of the universe which i.s compassed by the 
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niethoda of physical science. But pliysical .science, 
like (say ) economic or theological or mental science, 
takes a one-sided or ‘ abstract ’ view of experience. 
All sciences ‘ abstract ’ from the concrete whole of 
experience contain fact.s A\'hich they jiiopose to 
investigate in detail. Phy.sicists, like aiietaphysi- 
cians and theologians, are apt to become dogmatical 
about spheres of inquiry of which they know pro- 
fessedly nothing. 

BinLIOonAPHY. — I’ext^books of Materialism which have 
not ab-oacly been mentioned aro ; Gassendi, De Vila, 
Moribus, et Doctrinia Bpicuri (Loyden, lfif7) ; Lamettrie, 
L’ Homme Machine (Leyden, 1748); Haeckel, Nutilriiohv 
Schopfimfjsfjesehichte (1808; Eng. trans 2d ed. 1875-76); 
'Wiener. OrundziUje (Ur Weitordnunii (1«63~()9); and 
Hniley’s Address at Belfast, 1875. For an o.xamination 
of Materialism, see any account of Kant’s Grilmil Philo- 
sophy 1 or the statement of Gogmatisin given in Fichte, 
by Adamson (Blackwood’s ‘ 1‘bilosophiord Classics’); also 
As reyards Protoplasm, by Dr HutoliiBon Stirling ; Gon- 
eepts of Modern Physics, by J. B. Stalls, containing a 
sifting examinatiou of the atomic tlicoiy ; Petyn of Law, 
by the Duke of Argyll ; and St George Mivart’a books. 
Tlie beat liistory of Matorialisni if, Lange’s tieschichU des 
Materialisiiiiis (Eiig. trans. 1878-81). 

Materia Medica la tliat department of the 
science of medicine, belonging partly to pharma- 
colog'y, partly to tlierapeutics, wiich tieaU of the 
materials employed for the alleviation and cure of 
disease, their properties, physiological actions, and 
use.s. See Pii.vnMAUortniA, Poisons, Mkhicine, 
Ai>eeient.s, and articles on the various drugs. 

MathCluaticS (Gr. winWicinn, ‘learning’), the 
science which has for its sahjcct-matter the pro- 
perties of magnitude and nuinber. It is usually 
divided into pare and mixed or applied; the lir.st 
including all deductions from the abstract, .self- 
evident relation.^ of magnitude and number, the 
second the result.s arrived at by applying the 
principles so established to certain relations found 
by observation to o.xist among the phenomena of 
nature. The brandies of pure matliematio.s wliidi 
were first developed were, naturally. Arithmetic, 
or the science of number, and Geometry, or the 
science of quantity (in extension). The' latter of 
these was tlie only branch of mathematics cultivated 
by the Greeks, their cumbrous notation opposing 
a harrier to any effective progress in the former 
science. Algebra or the seieucc of numheivs in its 
mo.st general form is of niueh later growth, and 
was at first merely a kind of universal arithmetic, 
general symbols taking vlie place of niimbei-s ; hut 
its extraordinary development -within the last two 
centuries lias established for it a riglit to be con- 
sidered as a distinct science, tlie seionce of opera- 
tions. Combinations of theso three have given 
rise to trigonometry and analytical geometry. All 
those sciences in whidi a few simple axioms are 
mathematically shown to be sufficient for the 
cleduetion of the most important natural pheno- 
mena are regarded as belonging to applied iiiatlie- 
iiiatios. This deflnition includes tliose sciences 
wliidi treat of pressure, motion, lidit, beat, sound, 
electricity, and magnetism — usually called Physics 
—and Gxcliide.s oliemistry, geology,' political econ- 
omy, and the other brandies of science, wliidi, 
however, receive more or less aid from iiiatheniatics. 
See Geometry, and the works tlierc cited ; as also, 
besides articles on the subjects niiiiied above, and 
many otliers, the following ; 

A.sf,i'onomy. Ellipso. Grapliio Statics. Logarithms. 

Calculus. Energy. Hydrodyiianiics. Nunilier.s. 

Ceiilre. Equations. Hydrostatics. Optics, 

Circle, Fluxions. Uyporhola. I’aiabola. 

Dyiiaiiiie.s. Friction. Louses, Vrohabild-y. 

Matlier, Increa.se, a famous American colonial 
divine, was the sixth son of Richard Matlier, an 
English Nonconformist minister, -who emigrated to 
Massachusetts in 1635. He was born at Dordie.ster, 


Massachusetts, June 21, 1639, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1656, and again at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1058. His lir.st charge, at Great Tor- 
rinoton in Devonshire, was given him on the advice 
of John Ilowe. lie next preached in Guernsey, 
but in 1661, finding it impossible to conform, re- 
turned to America, and in 1664 was ordained 
as pastor of the Nortli Chiirdi, Boston, where he 
remained till Ids death, August 23, 1723. In 1681 
he wa.s also chosen president of Harvard College. 

An industrious student, lie imhlished no less than 
1.36 separate works, most of which are now veiy 
scarce. Of the.se the nio.st interesting, Pemarhahle 
Providences (1684), was reprinted in London in 
1856. The History of the iVar with the Indians 
(1676) was reprinted at Boston in 1862. Mather’s 
inflneuce was great in the colony, and in 1689 he 
was sent to England to lay its grievances before the 
king. He was successful in obtaining anew charter 
from William III., and on his return was thanked 
liy tlie speaker of the general assembly. The same 
year lie lieeaiiie the first D.D. of Harvard. 'To Ids 
credit lie was far less an alarmist about witchcraft 
than his son, and he had the good fortune to 
he absent in England during the time of lieicest 
excitement in the Salem mania. His Causes of 
Con.seicnee eoncerniny Witchcraft (1693) did much 
to cool the healed imaginatioris of the New Eng- 
land coloiikls, and .saved lives by refuting the 
doctrine of ‘spectral evidence.’ 

His son. Cotton Mathei!, was horn in Boston, 
February 12, 1663, and graduated in 1078 at Har- 
vard, where Ids precocious learning and piety 
excited great expectations. He entered upon a 
course of fasting and vigils, cured a linbit of stam- 
mering by siieaking with ‘ dilated deliberation,’ 
studied theology, and became the colleague of his 
father in the ministry of the North OTmrcIi at 
Boston. Ilis industry was plienomenal and his 
learning remarkable, while his vanity and fiuency 
eiialilcd him to iioiir from the press as many as 382 
hooks. He took a fatal interest in witchcraft, and 
his Memomble Providences relating to Witehcraft 
and Possessions (1685) did much to fan the cruel 
fury of the New Englanders. The first phenomena '' 
of the notorious Salem witchcraft mania occuri'cd 
in 1692, and Mather plunged into the discussion, 
and to convince the world wrote his Wondoi’s of 
the Invisible World (1692). While it is true 
that his contemporaries fully shared his belief in 
witchcraft, none pursued the inquiry witli such 
hateful zeal, and on tire head of none rests a 
heavier burden of bloodguiltiness. Even himself 
afterwards confe.ssed that ‘ there had been a going 
too far in that affair.’ Mather died February 13, 
1728. 

The chief of his works is Magnalia Ghristi Amerioana 
(1702), an undigested mass of materials for the olnirch 
history of Ne-w England. His feeble Bssays to do Good 
(1710) was much estoomed by Franklin. His life was 
written hy his son, Samuel Mather (1729). See also 
Charles W. TJpliain, History of the Salem Delusion, 

]bV2 (1831) ; and the Kev. Enoeli Pond, Phe Mather 
Family (1844). 

MntUcW) Theobald, commonly kno-wn as 
Father Mathew, an eminent Irish ajiostle of 
temperance, was liorn at Thomastown in Tipperary, 
October 10, 1790. He .studied for the Roman 
Catholic priestliood at Kilkenny and for a short 
time at Maynootb, but rolinquialied the secular 
priesthood for the religious order of the Capuchins, 
in wliioli be took priest’s orders in 1814, and ivas 
sent to the cliurch of his order in the city of Cork. 
Here he devoted himself to the ceaseless labours of 
his calling with untiring zeal, and, finding that (/he 
poverts' and degradation of his people were to a 
great extent directly due to over- drinking, was 
driven by his enthusiastic temper to advocate the 
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draitic remedy of total abstinence. In 1838 lie 
began his crusade, ivliicli quickly giew beyond the 
bounds of Cork, and extended to Dublin, to the 
North, to Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, 
and the other chief seats of the Irish population, 
even in the New World itself. His success had 
something of the marvellous in its character. The 
form of engagement partook of the religions, and 
was accompanied by the preseutation of a medal, 
to which the utmost reverence was attached by the 
recipient ; and an opinion prevailed among the poor 
that the niis,sion of the ‘Apostle of Temperance ’ 
was marked by many niiraculou.s manifestations of 
the assistance of Heaven. Father Mathew’s latter 
years weie embittered by pecuniary embarrass- 
iiieuts, the fruit of his unbounded eharitv, the enor- 
mous e.xpenses connected with his mission, and 
perhaps ids omi improvident and unwovldlv habits. 
A Civil List pension of £300 was granted him in 
1847, and a private subscription was also raised for 
Ills relief. The enthusiasm for his cause declined 
amid the sufferings of the potato-famine, and Father 
Mathew died, worn out by his labours, December 
8, 1356. See Harriet Jilartineau’s Biugi'ciphicul 
Sketches, and Lives by J. F, Maguire (1863) and 
F. J. Matthew (1890). 

Mathews, Chaeles, comedian, was born in 
London, 28th June 1776, and educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors'. His father was a bookseller, and 
intended liis son to follow' the same ‘ serious call- 
ing ; ‘ but his early inclination for the stage over- 
came parental counsel, and he made his fir.st appear- 
ance as an amateur— in tire part of Eichmond — at 
the Eichmond theatre in 1793, and as a professional 
comedian in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, the follow- 
ing year. He then served an apprenticeship in the 
famous York company under Tate Wilkinson, and 
made his first appearance in London on 15tli May 
1803, at the Haymarket, then managed by George 
Colman. Ne.xt year he played at Drury Lane, and 
he afterwards acted at Covent Garden and the 
Lyceum ; hut he was not satisfied with the class of 
part given to him, and in 1818 he took up the 
profession of ‘entertainer’ and made an immense 
■success with his ‘At Home’ and other entertain- 
ments. In this clas.s of busine.ss lie passed the 
remainder of his life, appearing frequently in the 
provinces and visiting America twice. He died at 
Plymouth on 2Sth June 1835. Mathews was a true 
comedian, with extraordinary powers’ of impersona- 
tion, entering into the very mind of the persoii.s he 
imitated, He was not merely a ‘ mimic ’ — one wlio 
reproduces odditie.s and peculiarities; he was the 
peison he represented. See his Memoirs by Mra 
Mathews (4 vols, 1838-39).— His son, Charles 
James (horn 26th December 1803 ; died 24th June 
1878), was a delightful light comedian, with no 
depth of feeling, hut with eharmiiig grace and 
delicacy. In 1838 he married the famous Madame 
Vestris. ,See liis Life, chiefly Autobiographical, 
edited by Charles Dickens (2 vols. 1879). 

Matliias Corvliins. See Matthias. 

Matllilda, Countess of Tuscany, well knou’n 
in history through her constant .support of Pope 
Gregory VII. in Ids long struggle -with the Empire, 
•was a (laughter of Boniface, Count of Tuscany, and 
of Beatrice of Lorraine, and ivas horn in 1046. She 
married fust Godfrey (sui-named tlie Huiichhaok), 
Duke of Lon'aine, from wliom she lived separate in 
Italy, and. afterwards, when over forty years of age, 
the hoy Guelph of Bavaria. Both were mere alli- 
ances of policy. In 1077 she made a gift of all her 
vast po-ssessions to the church, a bequest that caused 
a long contest. It was at her castle of Canossa tliat 
Henry Iv. did his humiliating penance to Pope 
Gregoi'y. Four years later she alone stood by the 
pope when Henry poured his troops into Italy, she 


supported him with money -(vhen he was besieged 
in Home, and after his death at Salerno boldly 
carried on the war against the emperor. ‘ Tlie great 
Countess ’ died in 1115. 

niatlHU-a. See Muttha. 

MatiCO (Artanthe clou gala), a shrub of tlie 
natural order Pipei acem, a native of Peru, remark- 
able for the styptic property of its leaves, -which 
are used for ’stanching wounds, and for other 
mediciiiiil qualities. 

Matilda, ‘the Empress Maud’ (1103-67), was 
the only daughter of Henry 1. (q.v.) of England, 
married in 1114 to the Emperor Henry V., and 
after his death in 1128 to Geolfrey of Anjou, by 
whom she became mother of Henry, afterwards 
Henry 11. (q.v.) of England. Thei’e was civil wav 
between her and Stephen (q.v.) from 1139 till 1147. 

MatiiLS. See Breviary. 

Matloek, a Derbyshire parish, 17 miles N. by 
Vh. of Derby, containing Matlock Bath, IMatlock 
Biidgc, Matlock town, and Matlock Bank, which 
extend for about 2 miles along the roniuntic valley 
of the Derwent. Matlock Bath is noted for a Imge 
lime-tree and for its hot s]uiiigs of 68'’ F., the 
wateis of which are largely charged with c.arhonic 
acid, and were first used for curative puiposca in 
1698. At Matlock Bank am several liydropathics, 
the earliest dating from 1851 j and together the four 
Matlocks have a dozen hotel.s. Among the^ lions of 
this beautiful neighhourhoud are the High Tor 
(400 feet), the Heights of Aluahani and the Masson 
(1110 feet), and a nnmlier of large .stalactite caverns 
■with ‘petrifying’ -wells. There are manufactures 
of cotton, paper, and .spar ornaments. I’op. of parish 
(1851) 4010; (1881) 6093, of whom 4305 vvere in 
Matlock ton'll. 

Slnti-iai'chatc. See Fajiily. 

Mat.siiiuai, a seaport of Japan, situated at the 
south-ne.st extremity of the island of Yes.so (Yoso), 
at the western entrance to the Strait of Tsugaru. 
Formerly the ]jrinoipal town of the island, it has 
in recent times been outstripjied by its more suc- 
cessful rival Hakodate. Pop. (1887 ) 31,037. 

Matsvs, or Massys, Quentin, Flemish painter, 
hoi-n at Louvain about 1466, was originally, accord- 
ing to a legend long current, a hTacksmith who 
turned artist. However tlie connection lie ex- 
plained, it is certain that he settled in Antwerp in 
1491, and was in tliat year admitted a member of 
the painters’ guild of St Luke, and died in that 
city in 1530 or 1531, He forms a conuocthig link 
between the school of the Van Eycks and the later 
realistic Dutch school. His pictures arc niostlv 
religious, treated with a reverent ,s})irit, hut with ' 
decided touches of realism, and are roiimrkahle for 
their glow of c()lour, their ah.seneo of light and 
shade, and their exquisite finish, especially in 
minor details. An altarpiece representing the 
Virgin and Child, painted lor the cathedi-nl of 
Louvain ; another for the cathedral of Antwerp, 
the ‘Burial of Christ,’ flanked by the ‘Martyrdom 
of John the Baptist’ and the ‘Martyrdom of Jolm 
the Evangelist ;’ and two other examples of the 
Virgin and Child are his best religious pictures. 
.Snell genre-pieoe.s as ‘The Money-ohangers,’ ‘The 
Gaoler,’ and others exhibit his realistic tendencies. 
Matsys also t.ikes high rank as a iHirtrait-paiutor ; 
excellent specimens of his skill in this depart- 
ment are the portraits of Petrus rifgidins and of 
Ma.xiraiiian of Austria. He seems to have been 
acquainted with Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, Dllrer, 
Ei-asmns, Sir Thomas More, and other notable 
contemporaries. 

Matter. _ It is impossible to give a really satis- 
factory^ definition of this term. AVe may employ 
as equivalents such words as Stuff, Substance, 
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Body, &c., blit all are inadequate. The reason is 
simply that ive do not yet knou' ivhat Matter is, 
and it is probable that ive .shall never be able to 
obtain an exact and complete conception of its 
true nature. Metaphysicians diil'er among them- 
selve.s more perhaps on this subject than on almost 
any other. Some of them deny altogether the 
possibility of objective e.xistence. Many, how- 
ever, tell us that ‘ Matter is ivhatei'er can be 
perceived by the senses.’ Others vary the i)iivase 
slightly, and call matter a ‘ Permanent pos.sll)ility of 
sensation.’ Hegel defines it as ‘ Nature self-exter- 
nality in its most universal form, with a tendency 
to. self-internality or individuation shown in the 
nisus of gravitation ’ 1 Scientific men can, as yet, 
define matter only by some of its properties. One 
of their favomite definitions is Matter is what can 
occupy space. Another i.s that which po.s.se.sses 
inertia. Again, it may be regarded as the vehicle 
of Energy (q.v.), inasmuch as energy is never 
found except iii association with matter. But tlie 
scientilic man, though confe.ssing that none of Iii« 
definitions can he adequate, knows tliat each of 
them exprosse.s some part of the trutli ; and he 
also knows that the motapliyaical definitions cited 
above (.so far at least as they are intelligible) are 
eiTonoou.s. Eor it is by the senses alone that we 
know of the existence of energy, and energy is 
certainly not matter. Again, the notion of Force 
(q.v.) is entirely sense-.suggested, and force is not 
matter — has not oven olijective existence. 

But, thougli the ultimate mitiirc of matter is un- 
known, we already know much about its .structure 
and properties, as well as aljout what ( for the jiresent 
at least) wo must call its various kinds. To a brief 
.sketch of these tlic present article is devoted. 
Beside tliat iiiiiipio and all-pervadiiig species of 
matter which we call the Ether (q.v.), which cer- 
tainly satisfies the soieutilio definitions quoted 
above, but about -wliioli we know little more, we 
Jiavo ivliat is called gims or ordinary matter. 
This we find in two forms, solid or fluid. Tlie.se 
are .sharply distiiiguishod from one another liy their 
elastic properties. Eor, while solids (as a rule) 
possess, in a more or less imperfect degree, elas- 
ticity alike of bulk and of form, Iluids possess the 
first in perfection and are ab.solutel,y devoid of the 
second. Fluids again are divided into liquid.s, 
vapours, and gases. These distiiictimis, in tlie case 
of any one .substance, as well as that betiveen 
solids and Iluids, are found to depend mainly upon 
temnovature. 

Tlie existence of the gaseous state, with its very 
special features, has enabled us to obtain great 
insight into the structure of matter. For experi- 
ment has assured us that a gas is not a continuous 
substance, but an assemblage of an enormous nuin- 
her of perfectly distinct and independent particles, 
each ot which moi'os freely till it collides with 
another, and thus some eight thousand million 
times per second has its motion completely changed, 
'rile number of such separate particles in a single 
cubic inoli of air contains twenty-one figures — i.e. 
is exprassed in Imndreds of trillion.s. Yet they arc 
very far from filling that space, Tlieir total milk 
probably amounts to less than the five-hniulredth 
part of it. M^e are unable to discover any dififor- 
enees among the particles of the oxygen group, or 
among those of the nitrogen : though, by delicate 
processes nob involving chemistry, we can detect a 
difference between the properties of an oxygen and 
of a nitrogen particle. 

As all known simple substances can be brought 
into the gaseous form, we liavo a proof tliat every 
simple solid or fluid must be built up of particles 
absolutely equal to one another. We figure to our- 
selves what we call Molecular Forces (q.v.) as 
the cause of the agglomeration, and ascribe the 


various .states of solid, liquid, vapour, and gas in 
any one substance to the greater or le.ss relative 
activity of tlie moleciilar forces (attractive) 
and of the thermal motions (disjunctive or dis- 
persive). Tlie modern kinetic theory of Gases 
(q.v.) has thus enabled us to account for at least 
the more simple of their physical properties, such 
as the experimental relations among pressure, 
volume, and temperature, known as the laws of 
Bojde and Charle.s; and the equality of numbers 
of particles in a cnhic inch of each of two gases at 
the same temperature and iires.sure, known as 
Avogadro’s Law; as well astostndy themechani,siu 
of gaseous viscosity, diffusion, and heat-conduction. 
Much has already been done towaiils the explana- 
tion of tlie ‘ critical temperature ’ and the vapour 
state with its relation to that of liquid, and furtlier 
pvogi-ess may soon he expected. On tlie other 
hand, a great deal of information as to the liquid 
aggregate has been obtained from experiment, s on 
Capillarity (q.v.) and Compre.ssiljility ( q. v. ) ; and 
as to the solid aggregate from its elastic propertie.s, 
Ac., hut specially from the forms of crystals (see 
CRVSTALLOGll.irHY ). Besides the molecular forces 
mentioned above, which are generally understood 
as tliose exerted between particles of the same kind, 
we have those of Chemical Aflinity, which are exerted 
hetweeii any two particles of dift'ereiit kinds. Physi- 
cal experiments, following tho.se of Andrews on the 
compi'esaibility of gaseous mixtures, promise to 
givens much information on this subject; hut, in 
the main, it is nt present more immediately in the 
domain of Cliemistry (q.v,), to which we must refer 
for the discussion of Atomic Weiglits, Comhinyig 
Volumes, Valency, Ac. 

Beyond the state of equal independent particles, 
as in a simple gas, we know as yet nothing. Many 
of the properties of the individual particles can he 
obtained from the properties of the aggregate, 
others by the help of Spectrum Analysis (q.v.). 
But ill answer to tlie question, Do tlie particles 
of different simple snhstanoes consist of one and 
tlie same ultimate material, or no ? intensely attrac- 
tive as it is, we have absolutely nothing to say. 
So it is with the question. Are tliese particles 
themselves furtlier divi-sible, or are they atoms? 
Atoms (q.v.), wliether Liicretian or Vortical, are 
not even proved to exist. We must, therefore, 
in further discussing tlie subject, content omselres 
with a few brief statements as to tlie Properties 
of Matter. 

One of tlie most remarkable of tliese, what has 
been called Conservation of Matter, is the e.xperi- 
inentally a-scertained fact that no process at the 
command of man can destroy even a single particle 
of matter. Still less can it create a new one. It is 
on this definite basis that the great science of 
chemistry has been securely hnilt, The Balance 
(q.v.), used to determine quantity of matter with 
the utmost preci.sion, is its chief instrument. And 
this attribute of unchangeable quantity furnishe.? 
the most powerful of the arguments for the objec- 
tive reality of matter. 

Quantity of matter, or mass, as it is technic- 
ally called, is measured by Inertia, whioh (as 
expressed in Newton's First Law of Motion) may 
he looked on as the fundamental property of 
matter. For it is a property po.ssessed by eveiy 
body, even a particle, in itself, and independently of 
the vicinity or even the existence of any other 
body. It is in virtue of its inertia that a body can 
iiosse-ss energy of motion, and that woi'k is required 
in order to set in motion even the smallest particle 
of matter. iSimilarl 3 ’, until it can transfer its 
energy to some other body, a moving mass must 
continue to move, 

Next in order of simplicity to inertia, whioh, as 
we have seen, is a property of every single particle, 
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come tlie properties! in virtue of wliich any sj'&teni 
of two botlies, even if they be mere particles, 
possesses energy depending directly on the mass of 
each, and al.-o upon their distance from one another. 
This part of the energy of a .system gives rise to 
the plienomena of Gravitation (q.v.), Molecular 
Action, and Chemical Affinity. It has heen shown 
by Sir W. Thom.son that the first of these might 
.suffice to account for the second if not the third 
( at all events in aggregates of particle.s ), provided 
the structure of tlie aggregate were sniiioiently 
heterogeneous. Be this as it may, we know much 
more about gravitation than about the other 
phenomena remrred to, and will therefore confine 
our further remarks to it. And yet all that we 
know about gi-avitation can he summed up in the 
following statement ; The potential energy of a 
system of two particles of matter is less when they 
are at a finite distance apart tlian when they are 
infinitely distant from one another, hy an amount 
which is directly as the product of their masses and 
inversely as tlieir distance apart. This statement, 
it is to he particularly observed, contains no 
alln.sion to attraction or (so-callod) force of any 
kind ; yet it sullices for the complete formation of 
the equations of motion of any system of gravitating 
masses, he it as complex as the solar system itself. 
The rest of tlie calculation is a matter of mathe- 
matics and of numerical data alone. Many 
attempts, often extremely ingeniou.s, but all alike 
fraitless, have heen made to explain gravitation. 
Such failure, however, in the eyes of a genuine 
scientific man is only an encouragement to per- 
.severance i and the very remarkable success which 
has attended Clerk-Maxwell’s attempt to explain 
electric and magnetic phenomena by means of the 
luminifernns medium renders it at least probable 
that tlie properties of the ether will, some day, ex- 
plain gravitation — po.ssibly inertia also. "Mere 
speculation, of course, is of use in science only in so 
far as it originates or ilireots inquiry, so that we 
must he content simply to express the idea that the 
ether may be the one material substance in the 
universe (urstoff), gross matter being simply differ- 
entiated portions of it— denser or ie.ss dense than 
the rest, perhaps mere cavities or bubbles. If so, 
the words of Fresnel may in time he verified : ‘ La 
Nature ne s’est pas emhavrassee des difflcultfe 
d’analyse; elle n’a evite que la complication des 
nioyens. ’ 

■file various propertm of matter, discussed for 
the most part under their several heads, may 
he roughly divided into two classes— tho,se which 
belong more particularly to matter in itself, and 
tho.se which are specially related to various forms 
of energjn Among the former class may he men- 
tioned, but onlj; as examples, Capillarity, Cohe- 
sion, Compressibility, Density, Elasticity, Friction, 
Gravitation, Hardness, Inertia, Impenetrability, 
Malleability, Plasticity, Rigidity, Tenacity, Vi.s- 
cosity. Among tlie latter we have Colour, Absorp- 
tive Power, Transparency, Refractive and Reliective 
Power, Melting and Boiling Points, Specific Heat, 
Latent Heat, Conductivity (Thermal and Electric), 
Thermo-electric Power, Expansibility, Specific In- 
ductive Capacitj', Magnetic Perineahility, &c. 
Even to name all the more iniiiortaiit would 
gi'eatly exceed our limits. See also JIoleculk. 

Matterliovn, called by the French MoNT 
Ceeviit, and by the Italians Monte Silvio, n 
peak of tlie Alps between the Swiss canton of 
Valais and Piedmont, rises to the altitude of 
14,705 feet. The actual peak was first scaled 
by Lord Francis Douglas, the Rev. C. Hudson, 
Hadow, and 'VVliymper, with three guides, on 14th 
July 1866, when the three first-named and one of 
c!'® Pi'soipice and were killed. 

See Wliymper, Ascent of the Matterhorn (1880). 


Matthew (Gr. Matthaios, Lat. Matihaius, from 
Hell. Matthai, a shortened foim of MattHhya, 
Mattathya, or Mattathai, ‘gift of Jehovah’), one 
of the twelve apostles (Matt. .x. 3; Mark, iii. IS; 
Luke, V. 15; Acts, i. 13), and, according to tradi- 
tion, the author of the lii-st of the four canonical 
go.spels, was a publican or tax-gatherer ( Matt. x. 
3) at Capernaum when called to the apo.stolate by 
Jesus, as related in Matt. ix. 9. The closely 
parallel passages in IVIark (ii. 14) and Luke (v. 27) 
mention Levi in the same connection, and the 
general belief is that this i.s simjdy anotlier name 
for the same person (compare the double names 
Simon and Peter, Jose.s and Barnabas), llioiigh 
the identification has heen disputed both in ancient 
and in modern times hy many weighty authorities, 
among whom may he mentioned (.liigen, Grotins, 
Michaeiis, NeaiKler, Ewald, Renss, and Koiin. 
E.xeept in the four li.st.s of tlio apo.stles and in 
Marie, i.x. 9, Matthew is nowhere mentioned hy 
name in the New 'Testament, and ecclesiastical 
tradition has little to tell of him. An early 
authority (Ileracleou, reported hy Clement of 
Ale.xand'ria) represents him as having died a 
natural death ; by other writers lie is stated, but 
with considerable vacillations, to have written a 
gospel for the Cliiistians in Palestine after the di.s- 
peision of the apostles, and, after having preached 
the word ill Parthia and Etliiojiia, to have snll'ored 
martyrdom. The most important extant state- 
ment regarding him i.s that of Papias (bishop of 
Hierapoiis in the 2d century), preserved hy Eu.se- 
biu.s, to the effect that ‘ hlatthew wrote in the 
Hebrew CiVeHtern Aramaic) dialect a oollootion of 
the sayings of the Lord, and each one interpreted 
them as best he could.’ 'Tlihs passage was long 
accepted as conclusive testiinoiiy to the truth of 
the universally current belief tluit Matthew the 
ajiostlo was tlie author of our first canonical gos])el 
(it being tacitly or expressly assumed that at some 
later date an antlieiitio Greek translation had been 
made hy liiniself from the Aramaic original vonehed 
for by Papias). Modern criticism of the gnsjieis 
(see GosrisL.s) has led to the general adoptinn nf 
anotlier view of tJie pasmngo, according to which it 
refers to the ‘logia’ doonment, or collection of dis- 
cour.se.s and sayings of Jesus, written in Arumaio 
by Matthew, wliieli is now believed to have been 
one of the most important written kouvocs used hy 
the authors of tlie existing first and third gospels, 
In this sense, and also as having heen prepared 
])rimarily with a view to the needs of Jewish 
Cliri.sfcians, the first gospel i.s correctR described ns 
the ‘gospel according to Matthew.' But that this 
go.s])el cannot be of directly apo.stolio origin, or tlie 
work of an actual oonipanion of Jc.sus, is sliown hy 
the artificiality of its arrniigement, the vagnenoss iif 
its references, and its obvious dependence on pre- 
vious aiithorities. As to the date of its composi- 
tion critics are not agreed ivliethor it might to he 
placed before or after tlio year 70 a.d,, some seeing 
in the book numerous references to Joru.salom and 
the temple and its institutions as .still subsisting, 
while others interpret snob a ])assage as Matt, 
xxii, 7 as certainly .showing that the de.strnction of 
the city had already taken place. The first gospel is 
much more largely quoted than any other hy early 
Christian writers, and in view of the fact that it 
successfully aimed at a reconciliation between a 
Jewish and a cosmopolitan coiiooption of Christ n.s 
‘legal, yet above the law, as Jewish, yet above 
Judaism,’ it has heen characterised hj' Renan as 
‘the most important hook ever written.’ For 
literature, .see Co.spels. 

Mattheiv of Wcstiniii,stcr, long supposed 
to he the author of the meritorious filorcs His- 
toriarum. Sir F. Madden considered his existence 
as move than doubtful, the work being merely a 
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special abi'irlgiiienfc of the larger ■^^'ork of Matthew 
Paris, made under that wiiter’s supervision down to 
1249 ; brought down at St Albans to 1259, atAvhieli 
year Paris’s ohi’onicle ends ; thereafter continued 
tiiere down to 1265 ; next brouglit down to 1325 at 
Westminster, in part by Jolin Ilever, alias John of 
London. Sir T. D. Ilardy, however, thinks it 
based on tlie original writer who preceded Wend- 
over as liiatorian at St Albans, wliom he identifies 
as one Walter of St Albans, precentor and librarian 
in tlie latter half of the 12th century. Copie.s of 
his ciironicle would become dis.seminated, and that 
at Westminster, by its borrowings from the works 
of Wendovor and Matthew Pari.s, might well have 
been taken for a mere abridgment of these. The 
Flores Historiarmn was first printed by Archbishop 
Parker in 1567. A translation by Yonge was pub- 
lished in Bohn’s ‘ Antiquarian Library ’ ( 2 vol.s. 1853 ). 

Matthew Paris. See Pauis. 

Matthias Corviims, king of Hungary, the 
second son of John Ilunyady (q.v. ), was born at 
Klausenburg on 27th March 1443, His father 
having died, ids elder brother was slain and him- 
self imprisoned by order of Ladislaus Po.sthumua, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia. After the death 
of tlds king Mattiiias was elected by the magnates 
to the vacant throne (1458), But it co.st him a 
six years’ hard struggle against Turks, Bohemians, 
the Emperor Frederick III,, and diaafi'oeted mag- 
nates before he could venluro to have himself 
crowned at Stuhhvei.ssonburg. He ilrovc the Turks 
back across the frontiers of his kingdom, and made 
himself master of Bosnia (14(i2), and of Mohlavia 
and Wallaohia (14(i7), before he granted them n 
truce. This breathing-space Matthias employed in 
making M'ar upon Podiohrad, king of Bohemia, his 
own father-in-law, whose crown had been ollered 
to him by the pope. Podiebrad died in 1470, but 
the war was continued against his successor, Ladis- 
laus of Poland, In the midst of the war the mag- 
nates rebelled, because their king disregarded their 
political rights and inlluence, and offered his throne 
to Caaiiuir, lirother of Ladislaus. But Matthias 
managed to appease them, and in 1478 he con- 
cluded peace with Ladislaus, obtaining Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lusatia.^ Unt of this wav grew another 
with Frederick HI., in which Matthias liesiegeil and 
captured Vienna (1485). Tliis lie made ids capital, 
and two years later he took possession of a large 
part of Austria proper. Since 1409 the Turks had 
renewed their terrible invasions of Hungaiy ; but 
at length in 1479 they met with just cha.stisement, 
at Kenyei'inezii, at the hands of Stophon Bathori of 
Transyivaiiia. But Matthias, who died at Vienna 
on 6th April 1490, was more than an ambitious 
conqueror. He greatly encouraged arts and lettere : 
he founded the university of Budapest, built an 
observatory, summoned scholars and artists to his 
court, adorned his capital with the works of re- 
nowned soiiliitors, employed a staff' of literary men 
in Italy to copy viuuable manuscripts, and so 
founded a magniiioent library. This was scattered 
when the Turks captured Budapest in 1526. The 
surviving hooks were restored by the sultan in 
1877. At the same time the finances were brought 
into a flourishing condition, industry and commerce 
were promoted by ivise legislation, and justice was 
administered strictly to peasant and noble alike. 
But his rule was arbitrary and his taxes heavy; 
he wasted much money in pompous display; and 
he overrode the rights of the magnates. 

Matto OrOSSO ( ‘ dense forest ’ ), an inland state 
of Brazil, bordering on Bolivia : it is .second to 
Amazonas alone, both in size and sparsity of popu- 
lation. Area, 532,708 sq, m. ; pop. (1888) 79,750, 
nearly all Indians and blacks. Within this vast 
territory several great rivers ri.se, including tlie 


IMadeiva and the Paraguay ; hut in most parts 
there is a scarcity of ivater during the dry season. 
The vegetation is generally scanty, grass, bush, 
and low trees covering the sandstone plateau ; high 
trees and lich vegetation are confined to the river- 
valleys. The gold and diamonds which formerly 
constituted the wealth of Matto Grosso have been 
exhausted, and agriculture (insufficient for the 
wants of tlie state) and cattle-raising, with tlie 
gathering of medicinal plants by the Indians, are 
now the principal industries. The capital is 
Cnyaha (q.v.). The former capital, Matto Grosso, 
on the Guapore, decayed with the gold-iniiiing 
industry, and is now a fever-liaunted place with 
only some 1500 inhabitants. 

Mnttoon, a town of Illinois, 172 miles by rail 
8. by W. of Chicago. It contains lailway-sliops, 
Hour-mills, and grain-elevators, and manufacture.9 
castings and drain tiles, Pop. 5737. 

Matlll'ill, a section of the Venezuelan state 
Bermudez, lying W. of the Orinoco delta, and coii- 
.sisting almo.st entirely of llanos. Area, 13,100 sq. 
m. ; |)op. (1886) 60,541. — Matiirin town, on the 
Gnaraiiiche, has plantations of cacao, and a trade 
with the West Indies. Its port is Colorado, 25 
miles below, and a railway has been constructed to 
this point. Pop. 11,351. 

Mntiirin, Ohat:li!s IlonEEx, dramatist and 
romancer, was horn in 1782, w.aged warfare with 
poverty as curate of St Peter’s, Dublin, and died 
there, tjetoher ,30, 1824, after making his name at 
least notorious by a series of extravagant novels 
tliat outdid Miss Radoliil'e. These were The Fatal 
Feretige, The Wild Irish Boy, The Milesian Chief; 
and later. Women, Mclmoih, and The Albigeiiscs. 
His tragedy, Bertram, had a success at Drury Lane 
in 1816 ; its successors, Man net and Fredolpho, were 
promptly damned. 

MailbcngCj a fortified town in the French 
department of Nord, 4 miles from the Belgian 
frontier; pop. 6499. 

Maucll Chunk, a mining-town of Penn- 
sylvania, capital of Carbon county, is situated 
among Lehigh Hiver, 90 

milo.s by rail NNW. of Philadelphia. There is a 
switr.ldiack railway, 9 miles long, from the town 
to Summit Hill— a place famous for its ‘burning 
mines,’ which have been on fire since 1858. Pop. 
3752. 

MailChlillC, a town of Ayrshire, 12 miles ENE. 
of Ayr, and 10 SSE. of Kilmarnock. It has long 
been noted for its wooden snulf-boxea and similar 
nicknacks. Theie is a monument (1830) to five 
martyred covenanters ; and 1 mile N. is Mossgiel, 
Burns’s farm from 1784 till 1788 ; whilst in the 
village itself are ' Poo.sie Nancy’s,' the scene of his 
Jolly Beggars, and Mauchliuo kirk, of his Holy 
Fair. Pop. 1616. See works by W. Jolly (1881) 
and the liev. Dr Edgar (1886). 

Maud. See Matilda. 

Maiulslcy, Henry, a prominent student of 
mental pathology, was horn near Giggleswiok in 
the West Biding of Yorkshire, February 5, 1835, 
and was educated at Giggleswick gi'ammar-school 
and University College, London. He graduated 
M.D. at the university of London in 1857, was for 
a time iihysician to the Maiiohestcr Boyal Lunatic 
Asylum, imt returned to London in 1862 to be a 
consulting pliysici.an. In 1870, now an F.E.C. P., 
he wa.s Gulstonian loeturer; and from 1869 to 
1879 he filled the chair of Medical Jurisprudence 
at University College. His works are The Physi- 
ology and Pathology of the Mind ( 1867 ), Besponsi- 
hility in Mental Disease (1872), Body and Will 
(1883), and Natural Causes and Supernatural 
Scemitigs ( 1886 ). 
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Mnilliunillt or MoULMEIN, a town in tlie pro- 
vince of Tena.sserini, Burma, near the mouth of the 
Salween River. It is hacked by a fine range of 
hills, on whose height.s flash the gilded spires of 
innumerable pagodas ; and here, ^ too, are built 
many pi'etty re.sidences, commanding a fine view 
of tlie town, river, and adjacent country, which for 
picturesque beauty and varied .scenery has few 
equal.". There are numerou.s public buildings, 
churches, chapels, and missionary establishments, 
several charitable and educational institutions, 
barracks, a hospital, gaol, &c. Pop. (1856 ) 43,683; 
(1881) 53,030; of whom about 27,000 were Bnd- 
dhist", 11,000 Hindus, 6000 Mussulmans, and 2000 
Ohriotians. The value of export.s reaches £1,500,000 
in some years, and of imports about £1,000,000. 
The principal exports from Manlniain are teak- 
wood and rice ; the import.s consist of genei-al 
merchandise, chiefly piece-goods, hardware, provi- 
sions, and sundries. See llUUM.l. 

Mauniler, Samuel, compiler, wa.s born about 
1790, and died 30th April 1849. He was a brother- 
in-law of Samuel Pinnock, assisted him in the pre- 
paration of his catechisms, and amongst other works 
which he compiled are Biorp'cqthical Trumiry, 
Bcicntijio and Literary Treusury, Treasury of 
Knowledge, Treasury of History, &a. These hooks 
liave been frequently' revised and new editions 
issued. 

31aim(lcvillc. See IMandfa'ille. 

Maimdy-Tluirsday, the Thursday of Holy 
■VUeek (q.v.). The name Hies mcaidati is derir-ed 
from the ancient custom of washing the feet of the 
poor on this dtw', and singing at the same time 
the anthem Ufandatum Hovum, which Is taken 
from John, xiii. 34. This rite, called viandatmn 
or laviyedum, is of great antiquity, both in the 
Eastern and iVesteni cliurohcs. In more modem 
tijiies it came to he accompanied by a distribution 
of ‘dole.s,’ placed it; small baskets, tlieuoe called 
‘niaunds.’ In the royal usage of the iiiaund iii 
England, the miinlter of doles distributed Is 
reckoned by the years of the monarch, and their 
value is Id, for each year of the sovereign’s life. 
James II, was the last English sovereign who 
performed this ceremony in person ; but tlie 
Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph, continued the 
custom from 1849 till 1888, washing every year the 
feet of twelve old men. In Madrid the ceremony 
is retained, tlie feet of tivelve old men and twelve 
old women being touched with a sponge and towel 
by the sovereign, who afterwards serves tlieni at 
table ; and in 1889 the feet of twelve hoys were 
washed in the Roman Catliolic pro-cathedral at 
Kensington by one of the bishops, each hoy also 
receiving a piece of money. During the middle 
ages the niannd was held in all monasteries 
and great hoiise.s ; and in the Homsehold Book 
of the Earl of Nortlmmherland, which begins in 
1.112, there are entries of ‘ al inaner of tilings yerly 
yevin by my lorde of his Maundy and ray laidis 
and his lordshippis cMlderen.’ See Skeat's edition 
of TAc Vision of Piers the Fluicman (vol. i. p. 488, 
1. 140, note). 

Maupassant, Grv de, a clever French writer, 
was born 5th Augu.st 1850, at the ca.stle of Miro- 
nie.snil in Normandy, and, after canying a musket 
through the Franeo-Gennan war, was initiated 
by Gustave Flaubert into the craft of letters. 
He attached hiin.self to the younger hrancli of 
the naturalistic school, and wrote himself in by 
a stoiy contributed to the Soirees de Medan 
(1880). He next produced a play, Ilistoire dtt 
Vieute Temps, and a striking vniiime of lyrics 
published under the title Dcs Vers { 1880). Blit he 
won hi.s real reputation as a novelist and story- 
teller, with La Maison Tellicr (1881), Les Seems 


Hondoli (1884), Contes du Jour (1885), Contes ct 
Nouvelles (1SS5), Monsieur Parent (1885), Bel- Ami 
{ 1885),£«^7eriYc Roque ( 1886 ), Piein-e etJean ( 1888), 
and Fort comme la Mart ( 1889 ). 

Maupertiii.s, Piekre Louis Moreau de, a 
French matliematieiau, was horn at St Malo on 
17tli July 1698. After serving in the army for five 
years, he withdrew from it to pursue hi.s favourite 
study, niatliematics. His able .advocacy of Neu’- 
ton’s physical theory, in opposition to that of 
Descartes, gained him admittance to the Royal 
Society of London in 1728. In 17.3_6--37 he ivas 
placed at the head of the Acadeniioiann whom 
Louis XV. sent to Lapland, to obtain the exact 
measurement of a degree of longitude, whilst the 
same thing was being done in Peru by La Coiida- 
mine. This operation Maupertuis described in He 
la Figure de la Terre (Paris, 1738). In 1740 he 
went to Berlin, on the invitation of Frederick II., 
who made liim president of the Academy. ITaidiig 
accompanied the Prussian army to the Held, he ivas 
taken jirisoner at Molhvitz by the Austrians in 
1741. He returned to Berlin in _1741 hut his 
niorhid anion r-propre and tyrannical di.spoaitiou 
excited general dislike. Besides being engaged in 
a hitter quarrel with Konig as to tlie merits of 
Leibnitz, lie incurred the enmity of Yoltaire, u'lio 
satirised him in Micromegas and Hiairihc du 
Hoeteur Ahalda, which drove Maupertuis away to 
Basel to recoup his health, and to enjoy the society 
of the BornouillU, hut he died there, 27th July 
1759. Manpertuh; u'as a malhematioian of gooil 
ability, but owed his celebrity as nmch to the 
idiosyncrasies of his maiineis and disposition as to 
liis merit. His Works, 4 vols., appeared at Paris 
in 1752, and at Lyons in 1768. See Life by Beau- 
nielle ( 1856). 

lHaiirci)a.s. Jk.vn FEiiniSnic PniSuirpEux, 
Comte de, a French statesman, horn in 1701 at 
Paris. He was brought up for public life, and 
was early entni.sted with olHoe, but contrived to 
disidease the all-poiverful Ponijiadonr, and was 
banished from court iii 1749, He was reoallod 
and made first minister at the accession of Louis 
XVI. (1774), and he .succeeded in carrying out hi.s 
policy of humiliating England by recognising the 
United .Stale.s ; hut his was not the hand to iiold 
the helm in the face of fast-gathering storms. 
Yet he brought into the ministry men far greater 
and wiser than himself— Turgot, Malesherbes, and 
Necker. He died 21bt Noveuilior 1781- His 
Menioires (4 vols. 1792) were edited by his secre- 
tary, Salle. 

Maurice, Prince op Oranoe and Count op 
Nassau, one of the most .skilful generals of his 
age, was the son of William the Silent, Pidnoe of 
Orange, and was horn at Dillenhurg, 13th Novem- 
ber J567-_ After his father’d a.s.sn,s,sliiatioi! in 1584, 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand, and after- 
wards Utrecht and the others, elected him their 
stadthpldw. A great portion of the Ncthezlaiids 
was still in the hands of the Spaniards ; but, under 
the admirable leadership of Maurice, the Dutch, 
aided by an Engli.sh contingent under the Earl of 
Leicester and Sir Philip Sidney, rapidly wrested 
cities and fortres.se.s from their cnemie,s. In 1590 
Breda, and in 1591 Zutphen, Deventer, Nimegnon, 
and other places fell into their hands, in 1693 
Geertruidenherg, ami in 1694 Groningen. In 1697 
he defeated the Spaniards at Tnrnhoiit in Brabant, 
and in 1600 won a splendid victory at Nienwpoort, 
Then for more than three years he haflled all the 
power of Spain by his defence of Ostend. Finally, 
in 1609, Spain was compelled to acknowledge tl'ie 
United Provinces^ as a free republic. But from 
this time keen dissension grew up between the 
Orange party, wdio favoured the Goniarists, and 
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the Eernonsti'aiita or Arminians, who found their 
chief supporters in aristucratie republicans like 
Olden Barneveldt (q-v. ; see also Aeminius), 
Tlie former emerged r'ictors from the struggle, 
and Maurice at once (1G31) renewed the war with 
Spain. He dieil, unmarried, at The Hague, 23d 
April 1G25. See Groen van Prinsterer, Maurice ct 
Barneveldt (Utrecht, 187.)). 

Jllaiivicc, John Frederick Denison, one of 
the most inlluential thinkers and social reformers 
of his age, was the son of a Unitarian minister, 
and was horn at NormansLon, near Lowestoft, 
29tli Aumi.st 1805. In 1814 the family i-emoved 
to Frenchay, near Hiistoi; and in 1823 he went 
up to Trinity Colioge, Cambridge, thence migrat- 
ing to Trinity Hall. His reputation at the uni- 
versity for scliolarsliip stood high, hut, being at 
this time a dissenter, he left Camljridge in 1827 
without taking a degree, and comraencod a literary 
career in London. He Avrote a novel, Eustace 
Conviay, and for a time edited tho Athenwum, then 
locently started. His spirit had, however, been 
profoundly stirred and inifueneed hy Coleridge, and 
lie resolved to take ordor.s in the Church of Eng- 
land. Ho proceeded to O.vford, 'where lie took the 
degree of M.A., and was ordained a priest in 1834. 
He became chaplain to Guy’s Hospital in 1837 ; 
in 1840 professor of Literature at King’s College, 
London, where he rvas profoH,sor of Tlienlogy from 
1846 till 18,53. In 1846 he was appointed cliaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and left Guy’s Hospital. He 
continued chaplain of Lincoln s Inn until 1860, 
when he accepted the iuoumhenoy of Vere Stroet 
Chapel, which he hold until his election as ]H'o- 
fessor of Moral Philosoiihy at Cambridge in 1806. 
He died in London on Ist April 1872, and was 
buried at Higligato. The ])uhlioation in 1853 of 
his Theological Essays, in which he dealt -with tho 
dilHoulties which hinder tho aooeptanoe of faith in 
Christ, lost him the professorship of Theology in 
King's College. The controversy turned on the 
doctrines of tlie atonement and eternal life. The 
atonement ho declared to he not a terrible necessity 
hat a glorious gospel, not of pardon for sin but 
deliverance from .siu (see Atonement); while 
Christ’s definition of life olevnal he maintained 
was opposed to the popular doctrine, which he 
regarded as a mixture of paganism and Christian- 
ity. The views set forth in tliis and other works 
were mainly tliese : tliat Cliriat was not the founder 
of ‘a religion,’ hut king of all men, ruling now 
where he least seems to rule ; that Cluist’s church 
does not consist of a few pz'ivileged persons, hut is 
the body which represents ‘ the marriage of the 
Lamb,’ that marriage being tlie incarnation, or 
uniting of the Godhead with manliood ; that the 
‘fall of Adam’ is not tlie centre of theology, 
but an incident in the early education of the 
race, important only as representing tlie weakness 
of man an, art from Christ, in wliom iio lives and 
moves and lias lii.s being ; tliat tlie eiir.se of Adam 
was the condemnation of tlie false po.sition of the 
man imart from God, resting ou his own strength; 
that Christ came preaching ‘tiie kingdom of 
heaven,’ tliat is, the actual reign of rigliteonsness 
iu_ tlie world, tlie revelation of which Is not con- 
tained in a closed hook, hub is always going on, and 
looks not backward to the restoration of an I5deu 
of tropical fruits and ea.sy cnltui'e, but forward to 
tho cultivation by work and rest of all man’s 
faculties unto the measure of tlie stature of the 
fullness of Christ; that faith consists in trust in 
this King of men, and belief in the power of right 
and the impotence, despite its seeming strength, of 
evil, not in the aocoptanco of formulie : that creeds, 
the Bible, the church, are valnahle just in so far as 
they set forth Chri,sb the King as the object of the 
faith of man ; as substitutes for tliat faith they 


are only misoliievous. His principal hooks are ids 
Moral and Metajihijsical Philosophy, Beligions of 
the World, Prophets and Kings of the Old Testa- 
ment, Patriarchs and Laivc/ivcrs of the Old Testa- 
ment, The Kingdom of (Jhrist, The Doctrine of 
Sacrifice, Theological Essays, Lectures on the 
Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second Cen- 
turies, Gospel of St John, The Conscience, and 
Social Morality. Maurice strenuously controverted 
Mansel’s views on onr knowledge of God, and 
denounced as false any political economy founded 
on selhslmess and not on the Cioss as the ruling 
power of the imiver.se. He was the main.spring of 
the movement known as Christian Socialism, and 
tlie pre.sident of the society for promoting working- 
men s associations ; and was also the founder and 
6rst principal of the AVorking-man’s College, and 
the founder and the guiding spirit of the Queen’s 
College for Women, in both of which he taught, 
lie vehemently repudiated the position of a party- 
leader, and his inilucnce consequently extended 
throughout all parties in tlie clnirch. He 
denounced the whole party-system as tending to 
divide Christ’s body, both in church and slate. 
See the Life of F. D. Maurice, based mainly on 
his own letters, hy his son, Colonel Maurice (2 
vols. 1884). 

Maurice of Saxony. See Saxony. 

Maurice. See Du Mauriee. 

Manrists. a reformed congregation of Benedic- 
tines, originally estahli.shcd in Lorraine, Imt from 
1618 onwards named after the 6tli-centnvy St Mauv, 
and established at the abbey of St Maur-sur-Loire, 
14 miles NW. of Saumnr. Originally noted for 
their anstevityj they were afterwards especially 
known for their services to learning. The head- 
qiiarteis of the order was subsequently in three 
houses near Paris, e.speoially St Gernmin-des-Pr6s. 
The congregation was dissolved witli otlier mon- 
astic orders in 1792, and the splendid conventual 
buildings at St Mauv destroyed during the revolu- 
tionary troul)le.s. Amongst tlie learned fathers of 
St Maur were such scholar.s as Mahillon, Mont- 
faucon, D’Achdry, Martene, Rivet, Tassisi, Bonmiet, 
Riiinart, Land ; and amongst tho works pnhiislied, 
besides adiniraljle editions of the fathers, the Art 
do Verifier les Dates ( 1787 ), a now edition of 
Ducange’s Glossarimn, De He Diplomaiiea, Acta 
Sanctorum S. lienedicti (9 vols. 1702), Annedes 
Ordinis S. Bcnedicii (6 vols. 17.39 ), Gallia Chris- 
tiana, Veicriim Sciiptorimi Amplissima Oolleciio, 
Histoire LitUraire do France, &c. 

Mauritania, or Mauretania, the latter form 
that of the coins and inscriptions, was anciently 
tlie most nortli-we.stern part of Africa, oori-espond- 
ing to the present Morocco and tlie western portion 
of Algiers. It derived its name from its inhabit- 
ants, tlie Manri or Maiirnsii (see MoOES). It 
reached on the south to the Atlas Mountains, and 
was originally separated from Numidia on tlic east 
by the river Muluclia, now tlie Muluya, though at 
a later date it extended as far east as the Ampsaga. 
In ancient tiiiie.s it yielded great quantities of corn 
and valuable timhor. Bee Morocco. 

Mauritius, or Isle oe France, an island in 
the Indian Ocean, belonging to Great Britain since 
1810, and sitnateci 650 miles E. of Madagascar. It 
is of volcanic origin and elliptical in .sliape. A 
girdle of reefs, broken only hy passages opposite 
the mouths of the small streams, renders it soine- 
wliat difficult of approach. Tlie contour rises 
rapidly into a tableland, that shoots u]) into ridges 
500 to 2700 feet in li eight. Of individual peaks, 
Pouce (2030 feet) resembles the liuman thumb, 
Pieter Botte (2676), a sliarp cone, supports a gigan- 
tic crag on its .summit, and Bivibro^ Noire (2711) 
is the culminating point of the island, Lavas 
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and basalts abound, and volcanic lakes, as Grand 
Bassin, are not uncommon. During tbe French 
occupation (1715-1810) Maurilin.s, or, as they 
called it. Isle of France, vas well wooded. Its 
pioturesque beauty forms the appropriate back- 
ground of Bernardiu St Pierre’s idyl, Paul and Vir- 
Tiinia, and is well de.scrilied in Be.sant and Rice’s 
hovel, My Little Girl. But during the 19th century 
tlie forests were cut down to make rooin for sugar- 
cane plantations. Consequently but little of the 
nativ’e flora remains. Most of that which now 
flourishes has been introduced. The more conspicu- 
ous trees and plants arc the ebony-tree, cocoa-nut 
and other palms, bamhoo, benzoin, ironryood, aloe, 
traveller’s tree, and numerous tropical fruits, besides 
food plants, such as .sugar, vanilla, ooflee, cocoa, 
maize, lice, yams, manioc, &c. The e.xisting fauna 
consists almost entirely of imported domestic 
animals. The e.xtinct fauna embraced the inlere.sfc- 
ing Dodo (q.v.), the rail called Aphanapteryx, aiid 
a short-winged heron. Fossil tortoises of gieat size 
have been discovered. Tlie birds lesemlile tho.se 
of jMadagasear; and the neighhoining seas swarm 
with fish. Owing to the deforesting of the island 
tbe rainfall i.s nnoertain. Tliougii ple<a&aut enough 
in the cool months, the climate is very hot during 
the rainy season (December to April or May), and 
terrific cyclones are common, though less common, 
it is believed, since the woods have been felled. 
At Port Louis the annual mean is 78° F.^ ; hut at 
Curepipe (pop. 7880), on the central plain of the 
uplands (1800 feet), the thermometer is generally 
7° or 8° less, and the climate resembles that of the 
south of France, In IS.M the cholera carried otf 
17,000 people, and thirteen yeans later 30,000 
perished of a malignant fever. Tlie upper classes, 
very intelligent, cultured, and well educated, are 
mostly descended from the old French colonists, 
e.veept that the government olficial.s, with a few 
others, are English. There is a large number of 
half-caste.s, and a considerable body of Negroes, 
Malagasy, Singhalese, Malays, Chinese, &c. But 
the greater part of the population consists of 
coolie.s, who have been imported nearly every year 
since 1812 to work the sugar-fields. Pop. (1881) 
359,874; (1889) 3fl9,,‘)02, of whom 251,550 were 
HiTulns, The people of European origin are mostly 
Roman Cathohc.s (108,000); there are 8000 Pro- 
testants. The chief towns are Port Louis (q.v.), 
the capital, on the north-west coast ; Curepiire, 
to which the government and merchants of the 
capital retire in the hot season ; and Mahehourg 
(4490) on the south coast. This last town is con- 
nected by rail with both the preceding ; the line 
then .sweeps round iiortli wards to the mouth of 
Grand River on the east coast. These, with a 
couple of branch-lines in the south, make a total 
of 92 miles. The one great crop of the island is 
.sugar, which is exported to tire value of £1,867,600 
on an average every year. Rnni also is exported 
to the annual value of £18,000, cocoa-nut oil to 
£3430, vanilla £14,340, whilst tho export of aloe 
fibres (known in commerce as Mauritius hemp) has 
risen in value from £12,633 in 1886 to £40,057 in 
1888. The total exports are valued at £2,189,820 
(average of 5 years ending 1888), and the total 
imports at £1,500,823. Sugar, drugs, caoutchouc, 
&c., are exported to Great Britain to the annual 
value of £282,780 in return for cotton and iron 
goods, coals, machinery, and clothing, to the 
annual value of £290,223. The crown colony of 
Mauritius, with its dependencies the Seychelles 
Islands, Rodriguez, Diego Garcia, and several 
minor islands, is administered by a governor, aided 
by an executive council. There is also a Council 
of Government, consisting of the govemov and 
twenty-seven members, of whom ten are elected 
(since the amended constitution of 1885 came into 


force), nine are appointed by the crown, and pigiit 
are ex officio. Tlierc is a military force of about 
GOO men and a police force of 700. Bo.side.s 144 
pnimary schools, there is tiic Royal College (188 
piipil.s in 1888 ), with a couple of preparatory schools 
attached. There is a Roman Catholic bishop of 
Port Louis, and a Protestant liisliop of Mauritius. 
Tlie islaml vvas discovered by Masoarenhas ( wlieuco 
it and the neighbouring islands are called tlie 
Mascarenes ) in 1.307; at tli.afc time it was unin- 
habited. The Povtuguese liaving .'il)aml()ued it 
after ninety ye.ar.s’ po.sse.ssion, it was seized by 
the Dutch in 1598, who named it after their Prince 
Mam ice (q.v.) ; Imt they in their turn ahamlonod 
it in 1710. It was the French governor IMalid de 
Lahonrdonnais ( 173,5-46 ) who introducod the sugar- 
cane, and laid the foundation of its prosperity as a 
colony, during tho French occupation. Tlioodoro 
Hook was troa.siirer in 1S12-1S. 

See works by Grunt (1801), Flemyng (1802), Byaii 
1864), Boyle (1867), J. G. Baker (1877), .md G, Clark 
1881). 

Maiirocorrtato.s, nr Mathocoubato, a Fan- 
ariote f.amily, distinguished for ability ami political 
inlhience, and desoeudod from Greek inerciiauls of 
Chios and Con.st,aT\tinoplG.— Alhx.vnIihu Maiiuo- 
CORDATOS (circa 1637-1700) slndicd modicino in 
Italy, and, having a talent for languages and 
diplomacy, became dragoman or interpretar to the 
Porte in 1681, and rendered valuahlo service in the 
negotiation.s witli Austria of tlie imiMediatoly 
following years, lii.s ]alHUir.s iiriiling thuir cul- 
mination in the treaty of Garlovitz (1(190), For 
some time after that he was one of a triumvirate 
in wlio.s6 hands all power in the Ottoman om])iro 
rested.— Ills son, Nicholas (died 1730). was the 
first Greek trim wa.s hospodar of IMolilavia ami 
■VVallaehia. — CoN.STANTrais, son of Nicholas, be- 
came liospodarof Wnllacliia in 1730, and aliollHlied 
serfdom in tliat coniitry.— Ilis bi'otliCU'’H grandson, 
Alexander MAUROCOKi)A'rr).q, horn at Const, an- 
tinople on 15th February 1701, toolc an active part 
in tlie Greek struggle for lilieidy, and jiropared the 
declaration of independence and the plan of a pro- 
visional government, being hhiiself elecled prosi- 
denfe of the executive body. Then he mulortook 
in 1822 an expedition to 'Epirus, which muled in 
the uimccesBliil battle ol Peta ; hut ho ,sai'ed tlio 
Peloponnesus by his resolute defence of Mis.so- 
longhi (1822-23), Notwithstanding the njipositiim 
of Colocotroni and Dimitvios Ypsilanti, he laboured 
earnestly in the cause of Greek iudoiiemlence and 
union. But unpopularity dogged hi.s elVorts, be- 
cause he was a steadfast adniii er of English policy 
and institutions, and a fierce opiionent of the pro- 
Russian government of Capo 1) Istria. After the 
aoee.s.sion of King Otlio, lie ivas at dill'oront times 
cabinet-minister and amliassador of Greece at 
various courts. At the outbrealc of tho Crimean 
war he was placed once more at tho head of the 
government— a dignity, however, wliich ho soon 
resigned. He died at Higina, IHtli August 1865. 

Manry, Jean Sirfrhin, Frenoli oval, or aud 
prolate, was born on 20th Juno 1740 at Vnlriafi 
(dept, Vaueluse), and, his studies completed at 
Avignon, he wont to Paris. Eloquent i:lot/cs on 
the dauphin, Cliarle.s V. ol France, ,St ].,oms, >St 
Vincent de Paul, and otlicr.'i gained him tlie 
abbacy of Frinade, and in 1784 admission i.o tho 
Academy. In 178(3 he wag made imor of Lilions- 
en-Santorre, and in 1789 was sent by the neiglibour- 
ing clergy to represent them in the Statcs-goneral. 
Bold, confident, vehement, gifted with a magnifi- 
cent voice and an imposing presence, and master of 
the resources of the skilled orator, Maury was the 
worthy rival of Miraheau, and Bometime's got the 
better of him in a parliamentary bout. At the 
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ilifi&olution of tlie Constituent Ah&einljly, lie ivith- 
ilrew from pnlilio life, and even from France. The 
pope, admiring liis devotion to Louis XVI., siini- 
nioned liiin to Rome, made him Aichhishop of 
Nicfca in parUbus, tlien cardinal (1794), and, 
besides bestowing upon liim a valuable living, 
sent liim as ids nuncio to witness the coronation 
of the Emperor Francis II. In spite of his zeal for 
the Bourbons, Maury made his .submission to 
Xapoleon in lSO-1, and Napoleon in return appointed 
liim grand almoner to his brother Jeioine, and in 
1810 chose him to be Archbishop of Paris. This 
step cost Maury the favour of the pope ; that of 
the Bourbons he had of course already lost. He 
consequently died in disgrace on 11th May 1817. 
Maury wrote Essai snr V Eloquence ilc la Chaire 
(2 vois. 1810), ‘one of the best books in the lan- 
guage;’ his CEiiui'cs Cholines rvere published in 
o vols. in 1827. Hoe Lives by his neiihew, L. S. 
Maury ( 1827 ), Poujoulat ( 18.35 ), and Ricard _( 1887 ) ; 
also Sainte-Iieuvc, Canscrics de L/indi, vol. iv. 

Maury, TiI.vttiiew Fontaine, an American 
naval olScer, astrouonior, and hydrographer, was 
bom near Fredericksburg, Virginia, January 14, 
ISOG. In 1825 be was appointed midshipinan in 
the United States navy, and during a voyage round 
the world in tlio Vinn’iiiies commeuceil his well- 
known Nciviijiition (1834), which was adopted 
as a text-book in the navy. After thirteen years’ 
service he heeaine lieutenant in 1837, hut an acci- 
dent two years later lamed him for life. Ho 
devoted hiin.self to study and the promotion of 
naval reform, and in 1842 was appointed super- 
intendent of tlio Hydrographical Ollico at Wash- 
ington, and two years later of the observatory. 
Hero he carried nut a system of observations on 
wiinls and currents, which enabled him to write Iris 
Pliysieul CTcnf/niphy of the Sea 11856), and to pro- 
duce in 1844'his works on tlio tlulf Stream, Ocean 
Currents, and Groat Circle Sailing. In 1855 ho 
wn,s promoted to tlio rank of commander, hut 
resigned hi.s cominissiou on tlio secession of Vir- 
ginia, becaino an oHicor of the Confederate navy, 
and as such was sent as cninmissionor to Europe. 
After the war he lived some lime in Mexico, hut 
finally accepted the chair of Physics in the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute at Lexington, where he 
died February 1, 1873. Ho was a member of the 
scieutilio societies of Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Bt 
Petersburg, and may bo considered almo.st ns the 
founder of a new and important science. Thei'e is 
a Life by his daughter (Now York and Loml, 
1888). 

Mansolcilin, a sepulchral monument of large 
size, containing a chamber in which urns or collins 
are deposited. Tlie name is derived from the tomb 
erected at Halicarn.assus to Mausolus, king of 
Caria, by his widow, Artemisia, in 363 B.o. It 
was estoemed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Although apparently in good condition 
as late as the 12tli century, it fell into decay 
during the following two centuries. The ruins 
were ramsaoked for bnilding materials by the 
Knights of St John in the 10tli century. The site 
was rediscovered in 1867 by Newton, who was 
instininental in getting the remains carried to the 
British Museum ( q.v,, "¥ ol. II. p, 463). The mauso- 
leum consisted of a basement 65 feet high, on 
which stood an Ionic colonnade 23^ feet hi{pi, sur- 
mounted by a pyramid, ri.sing in step.s to a similar 
height, and on the apex of that stood a colossal 
grouii, about 14 feet in height, of Mausolus and 
his wife in the quadriga; these statues are supposed 
to have been the work of the celebrated Scopas. 
Later instances of large ami magnificent mauso- 
leums are Metella’s tomb, Hadrian’s (Castle of 
San Angelo), and that of Augustus at Rome, the 


mausoleum of Frederick- iVilliam III. and Queen 
Louisa at Charlottenburg near Berlin, that of the 
House of Hanover at Heirenhau.sen, of the Prince 
Consort at Froginore in Windsor Park, of Napoleon 
HI. at Farnborough, and of A. T. Stewait at 
Garden City (q.\’.), in the United States. The 
neighbourhood of San Fiancisco is .studded with 
the mausoleums of American millionaires, one 
imstance being the Lick (q.v.) Observatory ; while 
maguilicent structures mark the burial-places of 
such prominent men as Lincoln, Grant, and 
Garfield. See BUEIAL, and other articles referred 
to there. 

Mauvaises Terres, or B.-tn L.tNBs. See 
Dakota, and Wyomino. 

Mauve. See Dyeing. 

Maw-seed, a name by which poppy-seed i.s 
sold as food for cage-bird.s when moulting. 

Maxim Giiii. See Machine Gun. 

Maximilian I., German emperor, tlie son of 
Frederick III., was horn at Vienna-Noustadt, 
22d ilarch 1459. In his nineteenth year he 
married Mary, the heiress of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Bnrgnndy, whereby lie acquired Burgundy 
and Flanders. But this involved liim in war with 
Louis XI. of France, the French kings having for 
many years had covetous longings towards Fiander.s. 
After the early death of his wife (1482) Iilaximilian 
was forced to give Artois and tlie duoliy of Bnr- 
gniuly to Louis. Nei'ci'thele.ss he continued to 
war against his enemy, in spite of the disalieclion 
of his Flemish subjects. In 1486 he was elected 
king of the Romans. In 1400 he drove out the 
Hungarians, who, under Matthias Corvinus had 
seized (1487) groat part of the Austrian territories 
on the Dimnlic ; and at Villaeli in 1492 ho routed 
the Turks, who liad been raiding in Carinthia, Car- 
niola, and Styria. Cliarles Viri. of France having 
rejected Maximilian’s daughter for Anne of Brit- 
tany, whose great po.ssessions the emperor hoped to 
secure by marrying Anne hiniKclf, war was only 
averted by Charle.s ceding to his exasperated rival 
the comity of Artois and Franche-Comte, On the 
death of his fatlier in 1493, Maximilian lieoamo 
ernpeiw. He snUsequently married Bianca Sforza, 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, and turned his 
amhitiou towards Italy. But his schemes failed i 
after variou.s changes of fortune, and years of war, 
he was compelled ( 1516) to give up Milan to France 
and Ycrona to the Venetians, Nor was he more suc- 
cessful against tlio Swiss, who in 1499 completely 
sepiirated themselve.s from the German empire. 
The hereditary dominions of his house, however, 
were increased during his reign by several peaceful 
additions, chief amongst these being Tyrol ; and 
the marriage of liis son Philip with the Infanta 
Joanna united the houses of Spain and Hapsburg ; 
whilst the marriage in 1521 of his grandson Fercfi- 
nand witli the daughter of Ladislans of Hungary 
and Bohemia, liroiight both these kingdoms to 
Amstvia. Two years after hi,s accession tlie new 
emperor put an end to tlie intestine feuds of his 
nobles by pn-oclaimiug at Worms the Eternal 
Peace, lie also improved the administration of 
justice by estahlishing the Imperial Tiihimal and 
the Imperial Aulic Council, and by admirable 
police regulations. The empire was divided into 
si,x (afterwards ten) ciiules, eaoli ruled by a .separ- 
ate governor. Maximilian greatly encouraged the 
arts and learning, and especially favoured the 
universities of Vienna and Ingolstadt, and paused 
at least two works to be written under his own 
personal direction, Thcttcrdank in verse and Weiss- 
Jciinig in prose, of both of which he himself is the 
hero, He died at Weis, in Upper Austria, I2th 
January 1519. Besides being excellently schooled 
in mental and artistic aoeomplisliments, Maxi- 
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miliaii was M’ell ver.'Od in all Lodily exercises; 
anil these advantages were further enhanced hy a 
kingly iiresence, a eiiivairons disposition, and a 
genial manner, so tliat he has been called ‘the 
tir.'t knight of his age.’ Like Henry VIII. of 
England, he loved to take pai-t in the nopnlar 
g, nines of archery, Szc. See Lives by Kliijifel( 1864) 
and Ulmann (1884), and a liistoiy of his reign by 
HegewLsch (1782). 

Maximiliiiu, E.\ipeeoe of Mexico. Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian Jo.9eph, Archduke of Austria, 
was horn on July 6, 1832, and was the son of 
the Archduke Francis-Charles, and the younger 
brother of Francis- Joseph I. He becanie an 
admiral of the Austrian navy, and in 1S57-59 he 
was popular as governor of the Lombardo- Venetian 
tenitoiy. In 1862 the French were induced to 
interfere in the afl'aiva of Mexico, and in 1S63 
called together an A.sseinhly of Notables, which 
ofiered the crown of Mexico to Maximilian. After 
deliberation he solemnly accepted it; and in June 
1864 he entered hfexioo. For a time all went well ; 
hut he vainly tried to reconcile the Mexican parties. 
Juarez (cpv.) again raised the standard of inde- 
jiendeiiee ; and soon after (1866) Louis Napoleon 
had to contemplate the withdrawal of his ti-oops. In 
vain the Empress Charlotte, a daughter of Leojiold I. 
of Belgium, went to Europe to enlist support for her 
hu.sbaiHl; lier reason gave way under the coiitinned 
grief and excitement brought on by disappoint- 
ment. The French were most anxious that ftlaxi- 
milian .should leave with their troops ; but he felt 
bound as a man of honour to remain, and share tlie 
fate of ills follower.5. At tlie head of 8000 men 
he made a brave defence of Queretavo against a 
Liberal army under Escobedo. In May 1867 he 
■wa.s betrayed and tried by court-martial, and on 
July 19 he was shot. His body was conveyed to 
Eurojie iu an Austrian frigate. His death was 
directly due to hi.s own fatal edict of October 3, 
180,% that all Me.vican.s taken in arni.s against the 
empire should he shot without trial. After the death 
of Maximilian, his w'ritings wore ^mhlislied under the 
I title of Alts Mcinem Lehen ; Rctscslizzcn, Ajihoris- 
men, Marineiildcr {7 \oh. 1867). See Mexico. 

Max-Miiller, Feiedmch, philologist, was bom 
at Dessau, in the duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, Gtli 
December 1823. His father, Vilhelm Miiller, dis- 
tinguished not only for his worth as a man and his 
extensive and thorough scholarship, hut as one of 
tlie liist German lyiic poet.s, was librarian of tlie 
ducal library, hut died prematurely, October 1827. 
Max-Miiller received the elements of his education 
at Dessau, and then went to Leipzig, wliere he 
studied Greek aud Latin under Hermann and 
Haupt, and took his degree in 1843. He began the 
study of Sanskrit under Pvofes.sor H. Brockhaus, 
and soon chose it as his .special pursuit. The first 
fruits of his labours appeared in a translation of 
the flito padesa (Leip. 1844). In 1844 lie went to 
Berlin to study under Bopp and Sohelling, and 
consult the Sanskrit MSS. to he found there. In 
Paris, whither he repaired in 1845, he began, at the 
instigation of Burnouf, to prepare for an edition 
of the Ilig-Veda, with the commentary of Sfiyanfi- 
carya. With this view he came to England, June 
1846, to ex’amins tlie AISS. in tlie East India 
House, London, and the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford; ami, on the recommenclation of Professor 
H. H. Wilson, the East India Company com- 
missioned him (1847) to edit the liig-Veda at 
their expense (6 vols. 1849-74; new eil. 1890). In 
1850 Max-MiiUer was appointed Deputy Taylorian 
urofe.?sor of Modem Languages at Oxford; in 1854 
he succeeded to the profe.ssorship ; and in 1868 he 
was elected a Fellow of All Souls. While pursuing 
his lahoui-s connected with the Hig-Veda, MaiS 


Muller has jinblished treatises on a variety of philo- 
logical topics, which have done more than the 
labotir.s of any other single scholar to awaken in 
England a taste for the science of langwigo in its 
model'll sense. Iiilieritiiig tlie poetic imagination 
aud fire of his father, Max-Mttller has at command 
such a felicity of illnstration that .siilijeets dry 
under ordinary treatment become in his hands 
attractive. Ho has jmhli.shed a tianslation into 
German of Kfilidfisa.s Hfcffha-dtHa (1847); The 
Languages of the Sent of IVai' in the East (1854); 
Conqiai-atii-c Mythologn ( 1856) ; Llislory of Sunshnl 
JAtcraturc (1859); Lectures on The Science of^ 
Language (1861-63); Leotm-es on The Science of 
Lleligion (1870). Other works were Chips f com a 
German Workshop (4 vols. 1868-75), the Hihhert 
Lecturas on The Origin and Groicth of lleligion 
(1878), Selected Essays (1881), and LLogrujihieal 
Esst(!/,s (1883). A novel u riUen in Goiman, 
Deutsche LJcbe, which has gone through many 
editions, is attrihuled to him. He is editor of tha 
important .series of The Sacred Hooks oj the Lhist, 
In 1S8S lie delivered at Glasgow Lnivorsity the 
first &erie.s of Gill'ord Lectures, which wore' ]ml)- 
lished in 1889 under the title of Kaiarul lirligion ; 
and a second eoin.se was delivered by liiiii in 18,90. 
He is one of tlie eight foreign numihors of the 
Institute of Franco, and ono of the twenty kniglils 
of the Orcli-e pour le hlcrilc. Ho has recoived the 
degree of LL.D. from Caiiihridgc, Edinburgh, and 
Bologna. 

Maxwell, James Ci.eek-, ono of the greatest 
of modern natural iihilnsojiliors, v'as the only son 
of John Clerk-Maxwell of Middlohie, in Dumfries- 
shire, and was horn at Edinburgh, Juno 13, 1831. 
He was educated in boyhood at thij Ediiilmrgh 
Academy. His first iinhlishod soieutillo jiajicr was 
read for iiim by Professor Forbe.s to llio Iloyal 
Society of Edinburgh hefore ho was (iflcoii, llo 
spent three years at the university of Edinhiirgli; 
ami during this period ho wrote two viiluaWo 
papens, ‘On the Theory of Holliug Curvos,’ and 
‘ On the Eipiilihrium of Elastic Solids.’ He went to 
Cambridge in 1850, obtained iu 1854 the position of 
second winngler, nnd vtm declared eoual witli the 
senior wraiigler iu the higlier ordeal of the Smith’s 
jirize. In 1856 he liocame a iirofossor in Marischal 
College, Ahurileeli, and iu 1800 in Hiiig’s (lollege, 
London. He had Lecii succesaivoly Scholar and 
Fellow of Trinity, and was oloetod an Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity when ho iiually hccamo iu 1871 
profes,sor of Experimenlal Physios in the university 
of Cnmhrklge. He died No\'omhei' 5, 1879. 

Tlie gieat work of his life is his Iroatise on Eke- 
tricity and Magnetism (2 vols. 1873). IHh great 
object was to couBtruot a tlieoiy of oleetrioity in 
wliicli ‘action at a distance’ Hhouhl have no ])lace ; 
and his success was truly wonderful. There can 
be little doubt that he sueeooded iu laying tho 
basis of a physical theory of electric aud nnignotio 
phenomena, quite as securely founded ns is the 
undulalory theory of light (huo Nuiure, vol. vii. )). 
478). Another mihject to whioli devoted uiueh 
attention was tho pereeiitioii of colour, tho throe 
nrimary colour-seusations, and tho causo of cohiur- 
bliiidiies.s. Ho U'a.s the lir.st to make colour-sonsation 
the subject of actual mcasuremont. Ho olitaiuod 
the Adaui.s prize for bin splendid diHcassioii of the 
dynamical conditions of stability of the ring-system 
of Saturn. But ho was perhaps host knoAVn to tho 
pulilic by his investigations on Uio kinetic theory 
of gases. _ His Bradford ‘Discour.so on Molecules’ 
is a classic in science. Besides a great immber- of 
pniievB on various sulijects, mathouiatical, optical, 
aynamical, he published an extraordinary text-book 
of the Theory of LLcut and an exceedingly suggestive 
little troatise on MLattor and Moiiun. In 1879 
he edited, with copious and very vakrahle original 
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notes, The Elaetriad liescarchcs of the Hon, Henry 
Caecndish. Fie took a iivoiniiient part in the con- 
struction of the Britisli Association Unit of Electri- 
cal llesistance, and in the writing of its admirahlc 
reports on the subject ; ami he discovered Iliat vis- 
cous iluida, while yielding to stiess, possess double 
refraction. He was e.xcessively ingenious in illus- 
tration, especially by means of diagrams, and pos- 
sessed a singular power of epigrannuatie veisilica- 
tion. Some of his last and very best scientilic work 
adorns and enriches the ninth edition of the Ency- 
dopcedia Britanniai. He wn.s, in the full .sen.se 
of the word, a Christian. His Scientific Papers 
were edited by W, I). Niven (8 vols. Cainh. 1890); 
and his Life has been written by Lewis Campbell 
and William Garnett (1882). 

Maxwell. Sin Wipuaji STiitLiNtj-, tlie son of 
Archibald Stirling of Keir, in I'erthsliire, was horn 
at Kenniure House, near Glasgow, in 1818. Hav- 
ing graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1839, he spent some time travelling in Italy and 
Spain, one outcome of which was Annals of the 
Artists of S/min (3v(ds. 1848). He always retained 
hts intere.st in ,Siiaui.sh .Slibjeota ; in ISoQ wa.s pub- 
lished from his pen Cloister Life of the Enuierur 
Charles V., in 1855 Velazyuee and his Works, in 
183(1 Notices of the Emperor Charles V. in 1555 and 
155G, and in 1883 the sumptuovis Don John of 
A usiriu ( previously juintod for [irivatc eivculatioii ). 
lie also issued privately several other hooks, got 
up in a very .snmptuou.s Htylc, some dealing with 
Charles V, and two with the anatomist V'o.saliuR. 
In 1860 he succeeded to the baronetcy and estates 
of his uncle, FSir John Maxwell of Pidlok, adding 
the name of Maxwell to his own patronymic. Sir 
William’s second wife (1877) was the Hon. Mm 
Norton (q.v.). Besides represeiiLing Perthshire as a 
Conservative from 1852 to 18(17, and again in 1872, 
he was a trustee ol tlio BritLsli Mnseiun and the 
National Portrait Gallery, and was chosen Lord 
Rector of St Amlrows in 1803, of Edinburgh in 1871, 
and ill 1875 Gliaiicellor of Glasgow CJiiiver.sity. He 
died at Venice on loth January 1878. A new edition 
of his Works was piihlisliod in 8 vols. in 1891. 

May. Emm a primitive period the revival of 
vegetation, which iiiarlis iiatiire at this period, has 
been celebrated with various ceremonies. Hence 
the Hast of May hii.s from time inimomorial been a 
gala (lay in Britain, although like most of the 
festivals of the calendar it has .suifered from tlie 
baud of time. It is no doubt a survival of the 
Floralia of the Romans, who in their turn, it 
has been suggested, derived their festival from 
India. The anniversary is still kept ui) by the 
Italians under tlie title of ‘ Caleiuli di Maggio ; ’ 
young people sallying forth at daybreak to collect 
houghs with which to decorate tlie doors of their 
relatives and friends. A remnant of the May 
festival, as observed by the Druids, Hurvive.s in the 
fires formerly lighted on this occasion — the day 
hiiving heeii called by the Irish and the Scotch 
Highlanders Bealtine or Bdtune (q.v.). In 
England, as we learn Irom Chaucer and Shake- 
.speare and other writers, it was customary during 
the middle age.s for all, both high and low — even 
the court itself— to go out on the first May morning 
at an early hour ‘ to fetch the ilowers fresh.’ 
Hawthorn ((i.v.) branches wore also gathered; 
these were broiiglit lionie about .sunrise, with 
accompaniments of horn and talior and all possible 
signs of joy and maiTiineiit. The jieople then pro- 
ceeded to (lecorate the doors and windows of their 
houses with tlie spoils. By a natural transition of 
ideas they gave the hawthorn bloom the name of 
the ' May ;’ they called the ceremony ‘the bringing 
home the May ; ’ they .spoke of tlie expedition to 
the woods as ‘going a-Maying.’ The fairest maid 


of the village was crowned with ilowers as the 
‘ Queen of the !May,’ and placed in a little bower 
or arbour, where she sat in state, receiving the 
homage and admiration of the youthful revellers, 
who danced and .sang aiound her. Hoiv thoronglfiy 
recognised, too, the May-day games, with the accom- 
parijing moiris-dance, became in England may be 
illustrated by the fact that in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the heads of the corporation of London went 
out into the high grounds of Kent to gather the 
May— the kiim and ids queen, Catharine of Aragon, 
coining from their palace of Gieeinvioh, and meet- 
ing these respected dignitaries on Shootei’s Hill. 
Another couspicuous feature of these festive iiro- 
ceedings was the erection in every town anil village 
of a fixed pole — called the Maypole— as high as tlie 
mast of a vessel of 100 tons, on which each May 
morning they suspended wreaths of Ilowers, and 
round which the people danced in rings pretty 
nearly the whole day ; the earliest representation of 
an English Majqiole being that reproduced in the 
Variorum Shakespeare, as depicted on a window 
at Betley, in Staffordshire. A severe blow was 
given to these merry customs by the Puritans, w!io 
caused Maypoles to he uprooted, and a stop put to 
all their jol]itie.s. They were, however, r'eviveil after 
the Restorati 1 . 111 , and held their ground for a long 
time ; hut they hai'e iimv almost disappeaied. In 
P’ranco and Germany too. Maypoles were common, 
and in some places are still to' he seen, and festive 
sports are even yet observed. See Chambeis'a 
iSuok of Days, vul, i. pp, 509-582. With Catholics, 
since 1816, the month of May has been sjieriallv 
celebrated as the Virgin’s iiiouth ; and in Scotland, 
from some time at least before Marys marriage to 
Bothwell (1567), as long hefoie with the Runians, 
it has been deemed an unlucky month to marry in. 

May, Isle of. See Eokth. 

May, Thomas, dramatist and historiograplier, 
was the son of Sir Thomas May of JJaylield in 
Sussex, and wus horn in 1594. Educated at Cam- 
bridge, he became a niemher of Gray's Inn and a 
courtier. He jiroduced several dramas (Antigone, 
Cleopatra, Agrippina, &c.) and comedies, poems, 
and translatioiiB of tlie Georgies and Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, During the Civil War he was made 
.secretary and historiim'rajdior to the Parliament, and 
ill that capacity produced a History of the Parlia- 
ment of England, 1(140-1043 (1050; several times 
republished), and a Breuiary of the same liistory 
(1050). He died 13th November 1050. 

May, SiH Thomas En, shine, Baron Farii- 
liorongh, horn in 1815, was educated at Bedford 
School, hccaiiie assistant-lihraiian of the House of 
Coiiiiiions ill 1831, clerk-assislant in 1856, and clerk 
of the House ill 1871. He was called to the bar in 
1838, was made iu 1800 Companion, in 1866 Knight 
Coniiuander of the Bath, and shortly after his 
retirement from office in 1886 was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Fariihorongli, hut died on 18th 
May of that year. His must important works are 
A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usage of Parliemient (1844), which, acknow- 
ledged as tlie parliamentary text-hook, had gone 
tliiougli six eilitioiiH before hi.s death and been 
translated into German and Hungarian ; Coii- 
stitiitional History of England since the Accession 
of George III., 1700-1800 (1861-63; 3d ed. , with 
supplementary chapter, 3 vols. 1871 ), a continuation 
of Hallam's work to our own times, and of which 
French and German translations have appeared; 
and Democracy in Europe: a History (‘I y oh. 1877), 
a work characterised by great learning and im- 
partiality. 

Mayas. See American Indians. 

Maylbolc, a toivn of Ayrshire, 3| miles inland, 
and 8 by rail S, by W. of Ayr. In feudal times 



the capital of Cairick, and a burgh of barony since 
lol6, it is an old-world place, which once boasted 
tM-eiity-eiglit baronial mansions, several of which 
still remain ; besides wliich, it has a new town-hall 
(1887) and a line lioiiian Catholic church (1879). 
Slioeniaking- is the staple industry. The famom 
ahhev of Crossragiiel (q.v.) is in the vicinity. Pop. 
USoi) 3S62; (1881) 4494. 

Mayencc. See Mainz. 

Mayeillie (Lat. Meduana), a French dejiart- 
nient forrued out of the old provinces of Maine and 
Anjou, now containing the arroudisseinents of 
Laval, Chiiteaii-Gonticr, and M.ayenne, lias an area 
of 1996 sii. m. and a pop. of (1872) 350,637 ; (1880) 
340,063. The valleys of the Mayenno, Vilaiiie, 
and Sarthe are fairly fertile, anil yield wheat, 
barley, llax, potatoes, hemp, and fi nit (especially 
apples for cider). Cattle-breeding, oual and slate 
wining, and cotton i,phmmg and iveaving are the 
other chief industries. Chief-town, Laval. — The 
river Mayeiine, after a course of 127 miles in a 
southeriy direction, joins the Sarthe at Angers to 
foini the Maine, a irihutary of the Loire. It is 
navigable up to Laval.— The town of Mayenne, on 
the river Mayenne, 78 miles by rail S. by W. of 
Caen, has a picturesque ruined castle ( taken by the 
English in 1424), sleep narrow streets, and manu- 
factures of calico amt linen. Pop. (1372 ) 8790; 
(1886 ) 9940. 

Mayer, _dui,itrs Robert von, physicist, was 
born at Heilbionn, 2oth November 1814, studied 
medicine at_ Tubingen, Munich, and I’aris, began 
life as a ship's surgeon, and settled in his native 
town to practise his profession in 1841, Whilst at 
Batavia in 1840 his attention was Erst attracted to 
the studies he aftenvard.s pursued in ev'ery interval 
of leisure. In 1842 he published in Liebig’s Annahn 
a prelhuinarv .statement of the meehauieal theory 
of heat, in which lie clearly dotenuined the iiuineii- 
ciil relation between heat and work. Three years 
later he restated his views with admirable cleavness 
anil willi a great wealth of illustration, and at the 
same time gave a forecast of his theory of the 
nieteorio origin of the sun’s heat, elaborated in 
1848. Contemporaneously with Mayer the mechani- 
cal theory of heat was W'oiked out independently 
by Joule (q.v.) in England. Nev'ertlieless a con- 
tioversy arose as to the priority of discovery. 
Ihe Royal Society gave him the Copley medal in 
1871, and he was ennobled by the king of Wttr- 
temherg twm years before liis death, on 20th March 
IS7S. Mayer’s papers were collected under the 
title Mechanih der Wurmc (2d cd. 1874), and his 
Cbrrespondmm appeared in 1889. See Tyndall’s 
paper in Nature (vol. v., and cf. vol. xvii.), and 
monograph, s by Dilliring (1870) and Weyraucli ' 
(1889). ■ 

May -fly. See Ephemera. i 

Mayhem. See Assault, i 

. Mayhew, Augustu.s (1820~75), author, wrote I 
m conjunction with his brother Henry ( ‘ the Brothers , 
Mayhew ’ ) several notable works of liunioroiis fie- ^ 
tion, the best of wdiicb are named in tbe article 
below. In addition to this, the better-known part t 
of his work, lie wrote .several stories whieh were f 
popular at the time— Raoerf ivith Gold (1857), The j 
h I nest Girl iyiBloomshunj ( 1861 ), Faces for FoHunes 
(1865), &o. ? 

Mayhew, Henry, journalist and litterateur, was e 

bom iii^Londoii in Noveniher 1812. He ran away v 
fi’om W estininater School in consequence of unjust q 
treatment, was sent on a voyage to Calcutta, and h 
on returning was articled to liis father, a solicitor, a 
.Mayhevv’,s hrst adventure in literature was the s 
starring, hi conjunction with Gilbert it Beckett, o: 
ot J/ie GerueriiSj the production of wdiich was 


stopped by A Beckett’s father. The two youths 
in disgust left their homes, and with but fifteen 
.shillings between them walked to Ediuhiirgli, 
hoping to luako fortiiiie.s there as actors and authors 
at the theatre of which Mayliew’.s brother Edward 
was ]es,see ; this hailed, for they were at once sent 
back. Ill 1831 llioy started Fiejnro in London, and 
the year followhig The Thief, vvliicli vvas the jaoto- 
type of the ‘Bits’ journals of to-day. In 1841 
Mayhew produced The Wandering Minstrel, a 
faice, ancf shortly after joined with his brother 
Augustus ill one of the most aucoosafiil of literary 
partnei ships, during which (as ‘ the Brotliera Majk 
hew’) they produced .some reniarkiihly clev’crworlc.s 
of fiction, the best of which are The, Good Genius 
that turned Everything to Gold (1847 ), 'J'hc Orcuicst 
Plague of Life (1847), The hnugo of liis Father 
(1848), Tl'hom to Mwnj (1848), Thehfagic of Kind- 
7tm ( 1849), Living for Appmnuiees ( 18.55 ). One of 
tbe originators and first editor of Punch, Maj'bew 
was from early in the ‘ forties ’ a voluminous writer 
on many subjects — as on The Peasant Hog Philo- 
sopher' (1854), The lYoiaUn of Fviniec (1855), 
Shops and Companies of London (1865), London 
Characters (1874), and the Criminal Prisons of 
London. The work by vvliioh Mayhew will jiGrbiqis 
be best remembered 'is bis great London Labour 
and the London Poor (1851, ikc. ). Homy Mayliow, 
who had married in 1844 the chlor daughter of 
Douglas Jerrohl, died on July 25, 1887.— Ill Hi ace 
Mayhew (1816-72), hrotlicr of the two foregoing, 
also made .some mark iu literature, more UNpeeially 
of a linmorouB and ephemeral kind. He was a 
constant contributor to Punch, of which lie vi-as 
at one time sub-editor. 


castle striking niinss still remain ; and as the huouo 
of more than one .sti-nggle with tlio Engli,sh power, 
especially the ‘ Hobellion of Silken Thomas,’ in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, and iu tho war of the Lou- 
federates ( 1041-59 ). But its cliief modern intoresit 
ar^es from its Roman UatluiUe college, established 
0795) by im act of the Irish parliament during 
Pitts ministry, to meet a neeussity created liy 
the destruction, through the French Kevolnrion, o'f 
the places of ednoation in Franco, upon wliich Uio 
IiLsli Catholic clergy, excluded by the iioual laws 
from the opportunity of dome, Stic edneathm, hud 
been driven to relj'. The original endovi’ment, an 
annual vote of .-C8928, was contiuuca, all-bough not 
without controversy and keen iqqio.sition on the 
part of zealous Prote.stantH, by tho imperial parlia- 
ment after the act of union. In the year 1846 liiir 
Robert Peel carried a hill for a iiermaneut endow- 
ment of £26,000 a year, to which was added a 
gwant of £30,000 for building purposes. The huihl- 
mg erected under tJio original endoinnent i,s a iilaiii 
^oU i “olloge is a very striking 


miiulraugle. Ihe new college is a very striking 
Gothic quailraugle by Pugin, coutaiiiiiig jirofcHsors’ 
and students’ apartments, lecturo-liails, and a 
singularly hue library and refectory, 

college was to receive 
500 students, all de.stiiied for the iiriosthood. The 
patronage of the 000 studentshijis was divided iu 
the ratio of population among tlie hishiip.s of the 
several .sees of Ireland ; the candidatoH were sub- 
jected, before niatrioiilatiiiii, to a coiinireheunive 
entrance examination. The full collegiate course 
was of eight yearn, two of which were giv'en to 
classics, tw'o to philoBophy, and the romaiiiing four 
to diviniriq scripture, church history, cauon law, 
Md the Hebrew and L i.sh languages. The divinity 


mu tliB H-ebrow and Ii i.sh languages. Tbe divinity 
number, received a nioney sliiieml 
ot £20 aimimlly ■ and at the close of the ordinary 
conraej 20 ‘ Dunboyiie Scliolar.sliiiJM * "^verG 
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by OQiiipetitioii to the most distinguished students, 
and might be lield for three years. The legislative 
authority tvas vested in a board of .seventeen 
trustee.s, and the internal administration in an 
academical body, consisting of a president and 
vice-president, together -with a numerous body of 
professors and deans. Of a board of eight visitors, 
live were named by the crown, and tiiree elected 
by the trustees. 

' In 1869, by the Irish Church Act, the Maynooth 
endowment was withdrawn — a capital sum, four- 
teen times its amount, being granted to the trustees 
for the discharge of existing interests. The college, 
however, is still maintained on the same footing; 
and although the number of ]mi)ils, owing to the 
suspension of free studentships and exhibitions, 
fell off somewhat for tlie few years immediately 
buooeeding the disendowment, tlie diminution was 
only temporary. In recent yeais the average num- 
ber of .students in re.sideuce has been 500. The 
visitoi'ial powers created under the act of parlia- 
ment are now o.xei'cised by visitors appointed by 
the trnstee.s, and all .state connection i.s at an end. 
The college also possesses some landed and funded 
]n'Operty, the re.snit of donations and he([uests, tlie 
most considerahle of which i,s that of Lord l)nn- 
hoyue, Iloiiiaii Catholic Bishon of Cork. The now 
chaiiel, originally included in tlie design supplied by 
Piigin in 18-10 for the new college, was {with tiie 
exception of a tower and spire 275 feet high) com- 
pleted at the cost of £50,000, and dedicated in 
1890. Designed by the late I. J. M'Carthy in the 
Decorated Gothic style, it coiisisb of a great nave, 
choir, and sanctuary, ending in a live-sided apse, 
from which radiate live chapels. The entire length 
is 220 feet, tho width 40 feet, the height from lloor 
to groined coiling 70 feet. Tho .sides of the chapel 
are llauked by cloisters which exteriorly^ present 
the appearance of aisles. The interior is richly 
litted as a collegiate ohapol, ndth 450 choir-stalls 
of fliioly-cai'voil oak, mo, sale pavements of varied 
devices, altars of Carrara marble, rich painted 
glas,9, anil a .sweotly-loiied organ, built on the 
eleotro-piiuiiiiiatio pi'iiioiplo. A groat part of the 
college tmikliiigs was Imriied in November 1878, but 
has since been restored. 

Mayo, a maritinie county of the iirovince of 
Connaughli, Ireland, is bounded on the N. and W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, E. bj' Sligo ami Hoscommon, 
and B, by Galway. Area, 1,300,731 acres, of which 
nearly 2ii per cent, is bog and 18 per cent, barroii. 
Of tlie remainder 10,8,149 acres U'ero under crop in 
1888 (cereals 05,087 acres, and green crops 61,263, 
including 48,089 ncre.s of potatoes), 39,857 laid 
down to ]iBrniiincnt iiasture, and 11,240 sown with 
clover, sainfoin, &c. Pop. (1841) 388,887; (1861) 
254,760; (1881) 245,212, of whom 238,202 wore 
Roman Catholic.? and 6576 Protestant Ejiisco- 
palians. The rearing of cattle and agrioulture are 
the leading industries. Tlie oaBtorii half of the 
county is more or less a plain, the western half 
monntaiuons, the highe.st points being Muilrea 
(26,88 feet), Nephin (2530), and Croagu Patrick 
(2370), Ironstone abounds, but owing to want 
of fuel is not worked ; and there are several 
valuable slate-quarrios. The chief towns are 
Castlebar (3885), Westport (4469), Ballina (5760, 
including 1442 in County Sligo), and Ballinrobe 
( 2288 ). The coast-line of Mayo is ahmi 1 250 miles, 
and is greatly indented, Killala, Blacksod, and 
Clew Bays, Killary Harbour, and Broad Haven 
being on thi.s coast.' Oil’ Mayo, too, lie the islands 
Achil (3.5,283 acres), Clare (3959), and otheus. 
Loughs Mask and Corrib lie on the southern border, 
and Lougli.5 Conn, Castlebar, Cullen, Carragh, 
CorramovB within the county. A valuable salmon- 
flshcry exists in the river Moy, and Lough Mask 
is the home of the ‘gillaroo trout. The Irish 


language was in 1881 spoken by 8808 person-s who 
did not know English, and by 138,930 who did. 
E'our iiiembei's are returned to the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mayo formed part of the extensive teriitory 
granted by King John to Hubert de Biiigli ; hut 
William, the third earl, seizing Galway and Mayo, 
threw off the English allegiance and adopted tlie 
‘customs of the Irish,’ together with the Celtic 
name of Mac-William. The district was not sub- 
dued until 1586. Tlie antiquities of Mayo are 
chielly ecclesiastical, there being many ruins of 
monasteries. Pour runiul towers exist, and at 
Cong the remains of a splendid abbey of the 12th 
century. The celebrated ‘ Cioss of Cong,’ now in 
the musenin of the Royal Iiish Academy, was 
made at Roscommon in 1120. 

Mayo, Ric'hakd Southwell Boueke, E.-iel 
OF, Indian statesman, was horn in Dublin on 21&t 
P’ebruary 1822, and educated at Trinity College, 
Diiblm. lie entered tlie House of Coinmmi.s a.s a 
Conservative in 1847, and was appointed Chief- 
secretary of Ireland by Lord Derby in 1852, 1858, 
and 1866. In 1868 be wa.s sent out to succeed 
Lord Lawrence as Viceroy of India. He discharged 
the duties of bis office with earnest zeal and uniform 
courtesy, maintained friendly relations with the 
ueighhoiiring states, treated the feudatory princes 
ami the native nooide with impartial jiistiee tem- 
pered by great kindness, and effected considerable 
improvements in the economic management of the 
Indian government, in gaol discipline, in irrigation 
works, and in providing educational facilities for 
the native bloliaiiimedaii population. Whilst in- 
specting the convict settlement at Port Blair on 
the Andaman Islands, on 8tli Pebruary 1872, he 
was fatally stabbed by a Punjab fanatic. See 
Life liy Bir W. W, Hunter (2 vols. 1875). 

MayolUinisc, a tliick cold sauce for salads, 
cold meat, poultry, fisli, vegetables, &c., made of 
the yolk of eggs, salad-oil, and vinegar, with a 
little salt, cayenne 2 )epper, and meat-jelly; it is 
somotimeH coloured red with powdered lobster 
coral, or green with .spinach or jiaisley. 

Mayor (Fr, maire, Lat. ituyur; .see Majoe), 
originally a steward, h.ailitt', or overseer, thence the 
ohief-magistrate of a city or corporate town in 
England or Ireland. The mayor is the bead ol the 
local judicature, and the executive olBoer of tlie 
municipality ; ho is elected by the council from the 
aldermen or coimcillors, and holds office for a year 
only. His duties inchule those of returning officer 
in all horonghs except those cities and town.s which, 
being counties of themselves, have slierift's of their 
own. The first Mayor of Loudon was appointed 
in 1189, the first Mayor of Dublin in 1409. The 
mayora of London, York, and Dublin are called 
‘Lord Mayor.’ The Lord Mayor of London lias 
the title of ‘ Right Honourable’ — wliich, along with 
the title ‘ Lord,’ was first allowed by Edward HI. 
in 1354— is the reiiresentative of royalty in the 
civil government of the city, the obief-oommw- 
■sioner of lieutenancy, the conservator of the river 
Thames, and on the demise of a sovereign is sum- 
moned to attend the Privy-council. To .sustain 
the hosiiitality of the city he receives an allow- 
ance of £8000 a years with the use of tho Mansion 
House (q.v,), furniture, carriage.?, &c. He is 
chosen by the Livery (q.v.) on the 29th September, 
being commonly the" senior alderman who has not 
already ‘passed the chair.’ Although tlie office is 
still one of dignity, it is only in tlie eyes of 
foreigners that the Lord Mayor of London is one 
of tlie most important imblio functionaries of the 
realm. The Mayor of Dublin was first .styled Lord 
Mayor by Charles II. in 1665. The title of Mayor 
is used to denote the chief officer of a city in the 
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United States and the British colonies. In France 
the hlaire is Hist officer of a town, eoraranne, or 
district. For the Mayor of the Palace, .see Pepiu. 
See also Provost. 

Mayotte, one of the Comoro Isles (q.v.). 

Maysville, capital of Mason county, Kentncky, 
on the Oliio Kiver, 69 miles hy rail NE. of Lexing- 
ton. It is the liv'er-port of a rich territoi-y, anil 
contains many mills, distilleries, &c. Pop. 3220. 

Slayweed, or Stinking Camomile (q.v.). 

Mazainct; a town in the French clwartment 
of Tarn, on the Arnette, 43 miles ESE. of Toulouse, 
and 12 hy rail SSE. of Castres. It has extensive 
woollen manufactures. Pop. 10,939. 

Mazanderan, a nrovinee of northern Persia, 
fringing the Ca.spian Jsea for .some 200 miles and 
lying between the provinces of Ghilan and Astra- 
bad, consists of a belt of low marshy coast-land, 
10 to 20 miles wide, hacked hy the well-wooded 
northern sloipes of the Elburz. The climate is very 
changeable, in summer both rainy and unhealthy, 
but on the uplands fairly .salubrious. Owing to 
the fertility of the soil, whioli is watered by numer- 
ous small rivers, the Persians call the province the 
‘ Garden of Iran.’ Rice, wlieat, and other cereals, 
cotton, mulbeny-trees, and a variety of fruits are 
produced. Horses, asses, and camels are exten- 
sively bred. Area of province, 10,400 sq. m. ; pop. 
300,000. The chief town is Sari, though Barfurusli 
(see B.tLFEUSH ) i.s the seat of the trade with Russia. 
Iron ores and mineral oils are very abundant. 

Slazariu, Jule.s ( Giulio Mcizanni), cardinal 
and chief-minister of France during the minority 
of Louis XIV. j was born 14th July 1602, at Piscina 
in the Ahruzzi. He studied under the Jesuits at 
Rome, and later at Alcala in Spain, where he 
relieved the tedium of study with love-making. 
He next entered the military service of the pope, 
hut his ability for diplomacy was early recognised. 
Having aoooinpanied a papal legate to the court of 
France, he became known about 1628 to Richelieu, 
who divined his promise and engaged him to main- 
tain French interests in Italy, which he did while 
still employed hy the pope as vice-legate to Avignon 
(1632), anil nuncio to the French court (1634-36). 
In 1639 he openly entered the seiwice of Louis XIII. 
and was naturalised a Frenolimau ; and two years 
later he received a cardinaTs hat through the lullu- 
ence of Eichelien, who before his death (4th Decem- 
ber 1642) recommended Mazariu to the king as his 
successor. His position was one of great difficulty 
amid the intrigues and jealousies of the time, and 
the first necessity was that he should make himself 
indispensable to the queen, wlio became regent on 
her husband’s death in May 1643. But Mazarin 
was one of the mast supple courtieis that ever 
bowed the knee before a throne, and moreover he 
knew how to touch a woman’s heart hy his romantic 
devotion. ,So he kept his place as minister, and it 
is certain, from his famous carnets and many of 
the Briilil letters, that tlie queen gave him her 
love, if it cannot with certainty he proved that 
there was a private mamage between them. It 
should he remembered that this was perfectly pos- 
sible, for M. Cheruel has discovered that the car- 
dinal had never taken more than the minor order’s, 
of ivhich a man could easily divest himself. Mazarin 
possessed admii’ahle faculty far affairs and so much 
personal chariii that he ruled with greater smooth- 
ness than Richelieu, although with almost as 
unlimited a sway. Tlie parliament, thinking to 
regain political power, resisted the registration of 
edicts of taxation ; but Mazarin caused the leaders 
of the opposition to he arrested (August 1648 ), upon 
whioh the disturbances of the Fronde (q.v.) began 
The court retired to St Germain, but at length tri- 


umphed hy^ the aid of Oonde, and the truce of lluel, 
while it removed the obnoxious taxes, left Mazarin 
and his anhordinates in office. The hatred against 
him, liowever, blazed out anew in the provinces, 
when at his instigation the mieen-regont avrosled 
Conde, Conti, and LonguevilJe in January 1630. 
Mazarin triumphed at Rethel, hut soon had to 
snecumb to the strength of the combination against 
him and retire to exile at Brhhl. Meantime the 
press teemed with pamphlets and satires against liim 
—tlie famous Mazarimules, few of which, however, 
attained the dignity of literature. The cardinal 
now perceived the fatal conseipiencos of his policy 
of isolating liimself and the queen from every party 
in the state, and bent all his niastei^ poiveis of 
intrigue to form a new royal party. Tnrenne was 
gained over, and his military genius proved more 
than adequate as a counterpoise to the opposition 
of Conde. After one yearns absence Mazarin re- 
tinned to court in January 1052, but eight iiioiiths 
later again retired to Sedan to admit of a recon- 
ciliation with the paiicmcni of Paris. At length 
in February 1653 he returned in tiiuiiipli to Paris, 
and thereafter his powei’ remained secure, while he 
quickly regained all his popularity. Under hi.s 
rule tiie iniluoiico of France abroad was greatly 
increased. He gained the alliance of Crimiwidl at 
the price of Dunkirk ; seemed the ])i’e]ioiuluraiioe 
of French inlluence in smitheni Germany hy the 
treaty of Weistphalia (1648), and the loagiio of the 
Rhine, formed in 165!) ; and hy the treaty of 
the Pyrenee.s (Noi'embcr 7, 1859), and Iho marriage 
of Louis XIV. with the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
brought the succession to the tlirono of ldi>niii 
within the range of French amlntioii. Mazariu 
died at Vincennes, 9th March 1661, leaving an 
iniiiiense fortune, variously stated at from 18 to 40 
million llvres. His magmiicent library, wliioli had 
long been placed freely lU the ili.spo.sal of the public, 
was bequeathed to the Colffige Mazariu. 11 is 
name survives oharaotcristically in the ‘ Mazarin 
Bible,’ one of the most priceless truasni'es of 
Bibliomania ( q.v.). 

His celebrated nieces whom ho brought from 
Italy to the French court preseiit all the iiossihle 
contrasts of cliaraeter and destiny. The eldest of 
the seven, the virtuous Laura Manoini, married llm 
Due do Mercueuv, son of Henry IV. and Galiriulle, 
and died young. Anne-Marie Mavtiiiozzi, lier 
cousin, married the Prince do Conti, an austere 
and gloomy Imnehljack, ami also died young. 
Laura Martiiio’/.zi momited a throne hy man’ying 
the Duke of Modena, and hecamo mother of the 
second queen of James II. of England. Ulyinpe 
Manciiii, who became Conilesse de Eoissous, was 
a woman formed for great criuics. whose true place 
would have been in the jialaoe of the Ciesars or 
the Vatican of the Borgias. She plunged deoji 
into a series of diseioditiihlo intrigues, and found 
herself obliged to Jlee from France to esoajio the 
muiisiniient of a poisoner. After Hitting awhile 
like an evil genius over the face of Europe, she 
died poor and ohseure at Brussels. IIortoiiHe Mau- 
cini, the most beautiful of the seven, and her uiiele’.s 
favourite, inherited his fortune, and wa.s sought in 
marriage hy the Duke of Savoy, the Prinee of 
Portugal, and the King of England. 'J’lie oardinal 
inarriod her to the Due de la Meillevaiu, who took 
the name and arms of Mazarin. He was a gloomy 
bigot, who mutilated with the fury of a Byzantine 
iconoclast the iiiagnilieeiit antique statues which 
Mazarin had collected witli all an Italian’s love for 
art, .shut up_ his wife, and treated her witli a jealoms 
severity which afforded in the morality of the time 
ample justilioatioii for her misconduct, fcllie found 
at once a refuge from his pursuit in England, and 
a cliaracteri.stic recreation in an intrigue witli 
Cliai’les II. Marie- Anno Manciiii hocame Duchosse 
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de Bouillon, and ^vas the generous patroness of 
Lafontaino and other men of letters. Her reputa- 
tion was not spotless, but her wit brought her oil' 
triumphant from an e-xamination for sorcery before 
tiie Chaiubre Ardente which her .sister could not 
face. Marie Mancini, the least beautiful of the 
seven, was beloved by Louis XIV. . who would have 
married her Irat for the self-denying opposition of 
his great minister. She found shelter but not con- 
solation in the arms of Prince Colonna, one of the 
jealous husbands of old Italian ston’. She lied 
from his severity to Provence, to hlandeis, and 
to Spain, but was at length secured and subdued 
into .submission. 

.See the UlimnirM ol such oontciu]ioraries as De Retz, 
Maclaine Mottoville, La lloohefouoauld, Turenne, Gram- 
niont, and Bazin’s ffist. dc France sous Louis XIII. ct 
sous Ic Card. Maottrin [i ■vo\s. 1S4B); but especially the 
following works which have superseded all others : 
Chdruel’s /Asl. de France pendant la Minoriti de Louis 
XIV. (‘I vole. 1870-80), and its sequel, Hist, de France 
sous le Ministere dc Card. Masarin (2 vols. 1881-82), 
also Clioriiel’s edition of tlio Lettres du Card. Mazarin 
pendant sun ilinistlre (4 vols. 1379 -87). Other books 
that may bo read aro Ooiusin's Jennesse dc Mazarin 
(18Go ), Itcnde’s Lcs JXHces de Mazarin (1850), and Gus- 
tave Masson’s Mazarin (1886) in the ‘Homo Library’ 
series. The Mazarirmdes ware onuinerated by Moroau 
ill his BiUioiiraphie des Muzarinades (8 vols. 1850-51; 
cont.uiiiiig a list of no fowor than 4082), and collected in 
Choix do Mazarinudea (2 vols. 1858). 

niazari'ou, or Almazarrun, a seaport town 
of Spain, 27 miles WSW. of Cartagena. Pop. 11,002. 

Maxatlail', a fortilied seaport of Mexico, at 
the entrance of the river Mazathui, which falls into 
the Gulf of Calitorniaj 230 miles fcE. of Binaloa. 
It is a well-built and picturesquo town, the houses 
nearly all of one story, and po.ssesses a cathedral, 
onstoin-house, barracks, a cotton factory, foundries, 
&o. The chief e.xports are gold and silver, archil, 
and mother-of-pearl. Pop. (1880) 17,396. 

lHazci>i>a, Iv.vm Stei’IIANovich, Jietnian of 
the Cossacks, was horn in 1G44, descended of a 
poor but noble family of Podolia. He became a 
page at the court of John Casimir, king of Poland. 
A Polish nohleiiiaii, having surprised him in an 
intrigue with his U'ifo, caused him to he stiipped 
naked, and bound upon his own house, lying upon 
his hack, and with hi,s head to its tail, and let the 
animal loose, leaving Mazepjia to his fate. The 
hoiso carried him, senseless from exhaustion, to 
its native wilds of the Ukraine, according to the 
usual account. A moi'e credible story is that his 
horse carried him through woods and thickets and 
brought him back tom and bleeding to his own 
home. Mazepjia now joined the Cossaclcs, became 
secretary to their hetman, Hamoilovicli, and in 1687 
was elected his successor. He won the confidence 
of Peter the Great, who loaded him with honours, 
and made him Prince of the Ukraine ; but, on the 
curtailment of the freedom of the Cossacks by 
liussia, Mazeppa conceived the idea of throwing 
oil the sovereignty of the czar, and for this purpose 
entered into negotiations with Charles XII. of 
Sweden. Ills treason was revealed to Peter the 
Great, who long refused to credit it, but after 
Pultowa ordered his effigy to he hanged upon the 
gallows, and hi.s capital, Baturin, to be razed to 
the ground. Mazeppa’s hopes perished in the 
disaster of Pultowa (1709), and he lied with Charles 
to^ Bender, where ho died iiiiserahly the same year. 
His story is the subject of a famous poem by 
Byron, of a novel by Bulgarin, and a iTi'ama by 
Gotfcschall, of two paintings by 'Veriiet, and of a 
niasterly iiistorioal work by Kostomaroil' (1882). 

Dluzui'lca, a lively Polish round dance, the 
music of which i,s generally in J time. The peculi- 
arity of the rhythm, wliioli has a pleasing efl'ect, is 


what chaiacterLses the music of the Mazurka. It is 
danced by four or eight coviples, and is much prac- 
tised in the north of Germany, as well as in Poland, 
from whose province Masovia it gets its name. 

Mazziira, a walled cathedral city of Sicily, 32 
miles by rail S. of Trapani, stands in a fine plain 
on the seashore. Pop, 13,074. 

MazzarillO, a town of Sicily, 15 mites SE. of 
Caltanisetta. Pop, 12,964. 

jllazzilii, Giuseppe (English, Joseph), Italian 
patriot and republican, was born at Genoa, 22d 
June 1805, A clever, precocious boy, he began to 
study at the university of his native town when 
only thirteen, and before he was nineteen was 
practising as an advocate. In April 1821 his heart 
was deeplj' stirred and liis imagination fired through 
seeing refugees from the un.succes&fnl lising in Pied- 
mont, and from that moment he conceived the idea 
of the liberation of his country. At first he assailed 
tlie domination of the classical school of liteiature, 
and its ‘ monarchical ’ tyranny of rule and piescrip- 
lion. But the earnestness of Ills nature soon pushed 
him on to make ‘ the first gi-eat sacrifice of his life,' 
by I'enouncing ‘ the career of literature for the moie 
direct jiath of political action.’ lu 1829 he joined 
the Carlionari (q.v.), although he Mistrusted their 
aims, their methods, and the character of their 
organisation. He was betrayed in July 1830 to 
the Sardinian police, and imprisoned in Savona, 
In his prison cell he matured tliose thoughts which 
hecaine the ruling prineijiles of lii.s life and work, 
and shortly after his release, early in tlie follow- 
ing year, organised at Marseilles the Young Italy 
Association. The first and last duty of its mem- 
bers was to labour to create a free, independent, 
and united nation of Italians. The great mass of 
the people were to be educated to iinclerstand their 
rights, and taught to obtain them, if need were, 
through insurrection. Bub Italy must first be freed 
from the yoke of the foreigner. Nothing but a 
republic could serve her political needs in the future. 
Once Italy were regenerated, she ‘ was destined to 
arise the initiatrix of a new life, and of a nc«' and 
powerful unity to all the nations of Europe ’ — the 
selfsame rOle that Heine and Young (jermany 
assigned to regenerated Germany. The nltiiiiate 
goal was the governance of the world by the 
moral law of progress, through the eflective 
agencies of association, man with man and nation 
with nation. ‘The labour to he iindortaken was 
not merely political, hut above all a moral work ; 
not negative, hut religious.’ It was essentially the 
practice of a faith, the living of a creed, a religion. 
It was in this spirit that Mazzini laboured to his 
life’s end — unwaveringly, disinterestedly, through 
the bitterest hnmiliatioiis of exile, and at the cost 
of the greatest personal saorifiees. 

Shortly after Charles Albert ascended the throne 
of Piedmont (April 1831) Mazzini addressed to him 
a manly appeal, urging him to put himself at the 
head of the struggle for Italian independence, and 
to grant needful conee.ssions to his people’s cry for 
liberty. His answer was a sentence of perpetual 
hanislimeut, Metternioh having forced the new 
king to take a commission in tlie dragonnades of 
reaction. Further, in August 1832 the French 
autliorities expelled him from the country. But 
lie outwitted them, and lay hidden at Marseilles, 
From tills time he led for more than twenty years 
‘ a life of voluntary imprisonment within the four 
walls of a little room.’ But no eonlinemunt could 
([uell his .spirit or restrain his activity. Hence- 
forward he was the most untiring political agitator 
in Europe, the man most dreaded by its absolute 
governments ; with Lassalle he was one of the most 
conspicuously succes,sful of tlie century. He wrote 
incessantly, in a strain of such fervid eloquence, 
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anil -ffitli such an intensity of conviction, that his 
words kindled in tlie hearts of those that read 
tiiem tiie entlinsiusin to do and dai'e all tilings. 
Though by nature frank, open, and hold, no man 
perhaps learned to understand better the tortuoim 
arts of .secret conspiracy. He was driven to adopt 
this underground method of warfare hy the power 
and vigilance and unscrupulous character of tlie 
enemies he contended against, and the close and 
united front they presented to every revolutionary 
assault. In 1831 lie organised an inva.sion of 
Savoy, vvdiioh failed igiioniiiiiously, eliieliy thi-oiigli 
the lukewarnmess, if not treachery, of the soldier 
placed at its head. The next two years Mazzini 
s]ient in .Switzerland, incessantly active, e-xtending 
his organisation tlirougliout Italy, instigating his 
countrymen to insurrection, and scattering broad- 
cast through Europe the biuvsting seeds of re])nh- 
lican revolt. In the year of the .Savoy lia.sco he 
drew 11 ]), at Bern, for Young Eiiiope — i.e. Yoiiiig 
Italy, Young Germany, and Young Poland united 
— tlie Pact of Fraternity, a code of alislraot doc- 
trines dictating to humanity a faith and rules of 
life. Being in the last days of 1S3G haiiislied 
from Switzerland, he found a refuge in Lomloii. 
Although for some years (1841-48) he struggled 
hard against poverty, he nevertlieless contrived 
to help his poorer, ignorant couutrvmeu, the 
organ-hoys of London, liy gathering them round 
him in night-classes and teacliing them and 
civilising them. In 1844 he charged the English 
goveraiiient with opening liis lettera, and ooiii- 
nuinicating their ooiitouts to the rulers in Italy, 
and made good ids acousatiou. This raised a 
gieat storm of indignation throughout tlie country, 
and drew from Carlyle a spirited testimonial to 
JIazzini in The Times. Sir James Graham, the 
Home Secretary, even felt constrained to apologise 
in the House of Commons for having piihhcly 
repeated tlie calumnies of his enemies. 

On the outbreak of tlie Lombard revolt in 1848 
Mazzini hastened to throw himself into the thick 
of the struggle. The king of Sardinia sought to 
win him over hy the ]ii'onmo to make him fiivst 
miiiLster in the new Piedmontese-Lombard statu, 
and to grant him as large a share as he might desire 
in the framing of a constitution for it. But Mazzini’, s 
aims were not of personal arahitioii, and he would he 
no party to the aggrandisement of the dynasty of 
Savoy at the expense, or to the detriment, of a 
united Italy. After Milan capitulated, he tried 
with Garibaldi to keep the wav alive in the valleys 
of the Alps j hut, wlien he saw that all was over in 
Lomhaidy, he made his way to Tuscany. Leghorn 
received him with wild enthusiasm on 8 th Eebruary 
1S49, the d.iy before the lepuhlio was proclaimed at 
Home, and elected him her deputy to the repuhlicau 
assembly in the ]iapal city. On 2dth March Mazzini, 
Saffi, and Armellini were appointed a triumvirate 
with dictatorial powers ; they chose as their motto 
‘God and the People.’ But on 25th April tlie 
French aiwed before the city to reinstate the pope, 
and after a tough struggle were admitted within 
the walls. The republic fell, and the triumvirs 
indignantly resigned on the last day of Juno. 
Mazzini made his way hack to London. Not hovv- 
ever to rest ; he planned the attempted risings at 
Mantua (1852), Milan (1853), Genoa (1857), and 
Leghorn (1857). Meanwhile in London he had 
founded, along with Kossuth and Ledvu-Iiollin, tlie 
European Association, and with them issued in 
September 1855 its republican manife.sto. The 
Society of tlie Prieiids of Italy was organised about 
this time in England. In 1859 Mazzini condemned 
the alliance Piedmont had made with Napoleon III. ; 
and the cession of Savoy and Nice to France not only 
il,istified his prophetic warning, but filled him (ancl 
Gaiihakli) with the patriot’s sorrowful indignation. 


He supported Garibaldi in his expedition against 
Sicily and Naples with all his iiillueiice and all 
his resources; and when Piedmont sLcpjied in to 
reap the fruits of the soldier’s heroic exertions, and 
even scattered his follovv'er.s and took him prisoner 
at Aspromonte (1802), Mazzini hriike linally with 
the uiouarchical party. The king reiilied to 
his fulminant hy again passing sentence of death 
upon him — the third time. But tjiis did not deter 
him from stigmatising the Convention of Septemher 
(see Italy) as a base coniproniise. In 1800-07 
Messina in protest elected him it.n doimty to the 
Italian parliament four times iii succession. Two 
years later he was again expelled from Switzer- 
land, and in the following year (1870) was 
arrested at sea, whilst on his way to Sicily, and 
carried prisoner to Gaeta. Aftor lioing detained 
two luonth.s he was set at liberty. Hu settled at 
Lugano, hut died at Pisa, lOtli hlarch 1 872, and was 
buried in his native city, mourned hy the entire 
nation he had done so mucli to croato. 

Although from one point of view a utopian 
idealist and ]iolitical dreauiur, the apo.sLle of tlie 
new demoerntie evangel, and from another ]ioint of 
view a restless demagogue, a dark conspii'ator, and 
disturber of the peace of Europe, Mazzini iimst he 
aekiiovvladged hy hotli parties alilco to liavo hoon 
a man of immense energy and ro.source, and of 
great organising power, wIki umjiu’.stlonalily had 
the full courage of Ms convictions, luid was con- 
sistoutand tlioronglily sincere and dishiterestcd in 
Ills aims. His tennioramont and tlio constitution 
of his mind made liim feel iiniiaticneo and scorn of 
the nioderates, the calm, eautioiis vvatcliors and 
waiteivs for oiiportnnities. He was averse to iiilj- 
hliug advantage aftor advantage, ami had no sym- 
pathy for tlie coinmumises and hiilf-muasures of 
statesmen and diidomatista. His was tho siiiril 
that hums the bridges holiiml it, slakes all on one 
critical throw, and puts forth all its energy to 
bring about a decisive and llnal I'csult. CaVonr 
was of an oi>])u.site toiiiperauient i he was essen- 
tially the cautious, calculating staleHiiiau. Hence 
the fundamental antagonism hetwoen tlio two 
men. Gavonr was a man of aristocratie, birth and 
training, and tho levelling doctrines of the new 
repuhlicauisni wore in tlio liigliost degreo repug- 
nant to him. No wonder tliuu tliiit he disliked 
Mazzini, the ardent apostle of mjuality, fraternity, 
and humanity, tho uuooniiiroiiiising eiitlmsiast of 
action. And no vv'omler too tliat Muzzini failed 
to synipatliise with the nielhods of ( lavour ; he saw 
in them no ruling prineijilo huyoiid advantaging 
the House of Savoy, no desire to lahimr for tho 

a lie, no plan, no promise for thoir progros.s, and 
ling like faith in their future. Ntn'ortholes.y, 
on more than one critical occasion he ahstaiiicd 
from eniharrasBing the Sardinian govoriiment, even 
when he did not aiiprove of its iiroeoudiugs, His 
own ability to giiverii is host evidenced in his sue- 
ce.s,sfiil organisation of the diJllcnlt forces of secret 
insurrection ; his hriof tenure of olUce at Uomu 
was he.sBt hy so many untoward cinnUtioiiH as to 
ellectually preclude him from showing his real 
mettlo. Alazzini lias heun called tho projilict of 
Italian unity, Garilialili its kuiight-orraiit, and 
Cavour the riveter of tho holts that linally nuitud 
the disjecta inmnbru of the nation togotlicr. Per- 
haps it, would be moro correct to say that Mazzini 
prepared tlio soil, sowed tlie sued, !uid fostered tho 
growing plants, that Garlhahli did the work of 
gathering in the ripe fruit, hut it was Gavouv who 
gained tlie linal advantage of tho hiirveni. 

_ All Mazzini’s writings are, like Heine’s, desultory 
m charactor, some few literary and critical, hut 
most of them political, gonuano to the (]uoHtionB 
of the hour. Ills longest ])rodncl,hniH are 0/t the 
Duties of Man, a nohlo outline of otliieal theory, 
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and 'I'houc/htt, upun Democracy in Europe, n ilEcuti- 
faioii of tlie piumineiit feuliools of economics aiul 
socialibiii. Apart from liiii elor|uence, the features 
of his writinp; tliat most forcil)ly aneat attention 
are his iiiaiily, outspoken tone, ids candid fairness 
— exceiit soinetimes nlien lie is speaking of the 
moderates — hi» sterling love of justice and of free- 
dom, hut ahoim all things else his keen and accurate 
insight into the historical tendencies of modern 
Eurojie. 

The best sonroo for Mazzini's life and works is tlie 
collected edition of his Scritti, Editi cd Inediii, 16 vols., 
the first eight (1861-7i) i)re]>arod for the press bj- 
Mazzini himself, tlie last eight (1877-80) by Aui’clio 
,83®, his brotlior tnumvir at Koine. Ai linghsh edition 
(6vols. 1801-70 ; new od. 1890-!)1) has been selected from 
the first eight vols. of tlie Nc.ritii. .See also ddemoir by 
E. A. Vinturi ( 2d ed. 1.S77 ) ; Marriott, Makers of 
Modern Itah) (18S9); and Clarke, Udeoted Essays of 
Mazzini (1887). 

Mead, a fermented liquor made from honey. 
The honey is nd-ved ndth water and fermented. 
Cottagers sometimes nsc the honey ivldcli remains 
in the combs after the usual piocesses of dioiniiug 
and a([Ueezing, for making mead, which is a thin and 
very brisk, hut at the .same time luscious beverage. 
Mead has been in use from I'cry ancient time.s, and 
was known equally to the polished nations of 
southern Europe and the harhaious trihe.s of more 
northern regions. The Latin name is llyclromel. 

Meade, (lEOlKlB CloKDON, an American geueial, 
was horn Sl.st Docciiiher 1815, at Cadiz, in Spain, 
whore his father was a mmchant and United States 
navy agent till 181(1. Tie graduated at IVest Point 
ill 1835, served for a time against the Seminoles 
and in the Mexican war, Imt was mostly employed 
on survey duty and iji the con,struotipn of light- 
lumsos until tluj civil war, hcconuiig'' captain of 
engiueeis in 185(1, and major in 18(12. In 1861 lie 
ohlahieil a brigade of I'oiunteers, and during the 
peninsular cam^iiiigii received a severe gunsliot 
wound. Hu distiuguLshed lumsolf at Aiitietam 
and at Erodoricksliurg, and was promoted major- 
general in Noi'emhei' 1802. In June 180.3 he was 
placed in eommand of the Army of the Potomac, 
superseding llookov (q.v.) ou tiie night of the 27th. 
A week later Uettyshurg had been fought, and 
Lee’s olt'ort to carry the war into the country noith 
of the Potomac had heon defeated. Meade became 
brigadier-general in the regular army on 3d July, 
and major-general in l80-t. After the war he com- 
manded various military departmeuLs, until his 
death, which occurred at Philadelphia, 0th Novem- 
ber 1872. There is an ecjiiastriiin .statue of him 
(1887) in Ifairmount Park there. 

Meadow SaHi’oii. See CoocnicuM. 
Meadows-Taylor. See Taylok. 

Mcadvlllc, cajiital of Crawford conuty, Penn- 
sylvania, on Preneli Creek, 113 miles by rail N. 
of I’ittsburg-. It manufactures woollens, iiaj^ier, 
glass, machinery, agricultural impleuienls, Ac., 
has oil-retincries and large railivay-shops, and is 
the .seat of Alleghany College (Methodist, founded 
1816), and of a Unitarian theological school. Pop. 
(1800) 9502, 

Meagher, TTioma,s Franois, Irish patriot, was 
born in Waterford, 3d jUigust 1823, son of a wealthy 
merchant who re])resouted “Waterford for several 
years. He had his education at the Jesuit college 
of Clongowes Wood in Kildare, and at Stonylinrst, 
and early devoted himself to the patriotic cause as a 
prominent and fearless member of the Young Ireland 
party. In 1848 ha was sentenced to death under the 
‘ Treason-felony ’ Act, hut was sent for life to 
Diemen’s Land instead. He made his escape in 
1802, studied law in the United States, but on the 
outbreak of the war V'olnnteered into the national 


aimy. In 1861 he oignnised tlie ‘Irish brigade’ 
for the Foderals, and distinguished himself by his 
courage in the seven days’ battles around liioh- 
mond, at the second battle of Bull Him, Fredericks- 
burg, and Aiitietam. Aftei the war he became 
secretary of Montana teiritory, and while taking 
measure.s as temporary governor to keep the hostile 
Indians in check, fell irom the deck of a steamboat 
into the Mis.soiiri, near Fort Benton, and was 
drowned, Ist July 1867. 

Mciil. See Bread. 

Mciil-tub Plot, a conspiracy faliiicated in 1679 
by Thoinas Dangeilield to gain credit as an iiiforiiier 
equal to that of Titus Oates and Beilhie. The son 
of a Kouiidhead farmer, he was horn about 1650 at 
“Waltliam ill Essex, and he had iiist started with 
the baseless assertion that the Presbyterians weie 
eonapiiiiig to destroy the goveriinient and set up a 
republic. When this was discovered to he a lie he 
ivas fluiig into Newgale, whereuiion he roiiiideil at 
once upon the lioman Catholics, declaring that tlie 
pretended Presbyterian plot was only a cover for 
their own design upon tlie king’s life, and that the 
papers would he foimd concealed at the bottom of 
a meal-tub in the house of one Mis Celliev, who, 
together with Lady Fowls, was actually tried and 
aci|uitled for the plot. Daiigurlield himself was 
whipped and iiilloried in June 1085, ami on his ivay 
hack from Tyburn was killed by a blow in the eye 
fioiii the eaiie of a hanister, Kohert F’rances, who 
was executed for the murder. 

Meal-worm, the larva of a small black beetle, 
TcHchrio molitor, allied to the common Blaps (q.v.). 
Both adults and larvic are too comnioii about 
bakeries, granaries, and stoies, for the eggs are 
laid in meal, iloiir, and similar food-stull’s, ou wliich 
the emerging larva' feed voraoionsly. The adult 
resembles Biaiw, and is about lialf an inch long; 
the larva is decidedly longer, Ihiu and round, 
yellowisli in colour. An Aiiierioan siieoies, T. 
obseurits, has also become coiiimon in Britain. 
The preventive is thorongli cleanliness. The meal- 
worms are often used ns food for cage-birds. 

Mealy Itllg' ( Coems adonidwn or Dacti/lopius 
loMjispiuus ; .sec Coccus), an insect naturalised in 
onr liotlioiises, and very coiimioiily found on such 
jilaiits as Steiihaiiotis and Camellia, orchids and 
niiie-apjdes. The young ajipear like small reddisli- 
tiiown moving sjiecks on the Icave.s and small 
branches, to which they afterwards affix tlieniselves 
by the beak. As they glow older they become 
darker in colour, ami are covered over with a white 
jiowdcry-lookiiig snlistiuice. After fertilisation, 
which usually takes jilace in sjiriiig, the female, 
remainiiig in the po,sition de.scrihed, lays her eggs 
between lier body and the surface of the plant, 
after which her body shrivels u)i until it forms a 
covering for the mass of eggs, rendered more effec- 
tual by the large amount of cottony material 
formed over it. The yonim can he .seen developing 
in scores in the midst of thifi iiiatei'inl, from which 
they afterwards free themselves, and run about on 
the plant. The Mealy Bug is disliked by gauleners 
chielly on account of the amount of ilirt that 
collects round it on the leaves and hranches, and 
the injury it does to the llowei-s and ftnit. Lightly 
syringing the plants with .soft soap ami _qua&,sia 
solutions with a little paraffin oil in addition is 
generally sufficient to check the ravages of this 
little peat, especially if put on before the. larvp 
acquire their mealy coats. Ou valuable plants this 
may be painted with brushes. Tobacco smoke 
proves useful in the early stages. 

Mean, in Mathematics, is a term interpolated 
between two terms of a series, and consequeiitly 
iuterinediate in magnitude. The Geometrical 
Mean (q.v.) of two nniiibors is always le.ss than 
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tlieu' Arithmetical Mean (q.v. ) and greater than 
their Harmonic ilean, and the geometric mean is 
itself a geometiic mean between the two othei’s- 

Jleaiiee. See Mee.vmee. 

Mearns. See KiscAiiDiitESHiiiE. 

Measles (known also as IIueeula and Moe- 
BILLI ) is one of the group of hlood diseases terined 
Exanthemata (c[.v.), altliough, from the enij)tio_n 
wliich appears on the surface of the hody, it is 
sometimes classed with the skin diseases. It is 
communicable from person to person, not least so 
in the early stage when it is indistinguishable from 
an ordinary cold ; and it seldom ocoiirs more than 
once in the same individual. Its period of incuba- 
tion — i.e. the time that elapses between exposure 
to the contagion and the first appearance of the 
febrile symptoms which precede tne eruption — is 
usually about a fortnight; then come hujiiitiule 
and siiiveriiig, which are soon followed by beat of 
.skin, increased rapidity of the pulse, loss of appetite, 
and thirst. The respiratory mucous membrane is 
also affected, and the symptoms are very much the 
same as those of a severe cold in the head, accom- 
panied by a dry cough, a slight sore throat, redness 
and wateiing of the eyes, and sometimes tightnes,s 
of the chest. 

The eruption which is characteristic of the dis- 
ease usually appears upon the fourth day from the 
conimenoemenb of the febrile symptoms and the 
catan'h — seldom earlier, but occasionally some days 
later. It hs a rash, consisting at lust of red papules 
of various .sizes, which, as they multiply, coalesce 
inlo oresoentic patches. It is two or three days in 
coming out, beginuinjj on the face and neck, and 
gradually travelling downwards. The rash fades 
in the same order as it appears ; and, as it begins to 
decline three days after its appearance, its whole 
duration is about a week. The red colour gives 
way to a .somewhat yellowish tint, and the cuticle 
crmubles away in a tine bran-like powder, the 
process being often attended witli itching. 

There are two important points in wliich it differs 
from Sniallpo.'c (tpv,), with whicli in its early stage 
it may be confounded j these are : ( 1 ) that the 
fever does not cease or even abate when the erup- 
tion appears, but sometimes increases in intensity ; 
and (2) that the disease is not more severe or more 
dangerous because the eruption is plentiful or early. 
The character of the eruption, after the lirst day, 
will serve to remove all doubt regarding these two 
diseases ; and the comparative prevalence of either 
disease in the neighbourhood will materially assist 
in forming tlie diagnosis. It is distinguished from 
yoarlet Fever (q.v.) or scarlatina (1) liy the pies- 
ence at the outset of catarrhal symptoms, which 
do not occur in the latter di.sease, at anyrnte 
prior to the eruption; (2) by the absence of the 
characteristic throat-affection, which always accom- 
panies well-marked cases of scarlet fever; (3) by 
the character of the rasli, wliich in measles is 
said to present somewhat the tint of the raspberry, 
and in scarlet fever that of a boiled lobster; 
which in measles appears in crescentic patches, 
and in .soariet fever is universally diffused over tlie 
parts affected ; which in measles usually appears 
on the fourth day, and in scarlet fever on the second 
day of the disease. 

In ordinary uncomplicated measles, the prognosis 
is almost always favourable. Tlie chief danger is 
from inllainmation of some of the textures that 
compose the lungs; and, in sorofuhms children it 
often leaves chroQio''pulmonary niLschief behind it. 
No age is exempt from the disease, but it is much 
more common in childbood than subsequently. 
The reason probably is that most peisons have it in 
early life, and are thus protected from an attack at 
a later period. 


In mild forms of the disease, notliiiig more is 
requisite than to keep tlie patient on a Imv diet, 
attend to the state of the bowels, and prevent 
exposure to cold, wliicli is best accompilished by 
keeping him in bed with the ordinal y _ warmth to 
which he is accustomed in health. While the eyes 
are red and irritable, it is desirable that he should 
be sliaded from the light. If tlie clie-st-symptonis 
become urgent, they must be treated according to 
their nature. Bronebitis (q.v.), sometimes o.xteml- 
ing into Pneumonia (q.v.), is most to be feaied. 
If the eruption disappear jirematurelj', it may some- 
times be brought hack liy placing the patient in a 
warm bath. In such cases stiniulauts are often 
required, but must, of course, only be given by 
the advice of the physician. T’lie patient imisb be 
carefully protected from expo, sure to cold for a 
week or two after the disease has apparently 
disaiipeared, a.s the luiig.s ami mueoiis coat of the 
bowels are for .some time very susceptible to in- 
flammatory attacks. Tn soine oases eonsidoralile 
debility remains for a long time after tiie attack ; 
and both the eyes ami ears are very liable to 
injury from inll'ammations aceompaiiyiiig or suc- 
ceeding it. 

German Measles is a name .somewhat loosely ii.sod 
of a disease, or possibly several diseaHCH, rchombliiig 
measles, but for the most jinrt loss prolonged and 
severe. The oases grouped under tliis title, liow- 
evor, require fui'tlior elucidation, as descriptioim 
given by different author, s differ very Avidoly from 
each otlier. 

Measures. See Weigjit.s and Measuues. 

Meat. For the ilietetic value of meat, and the 
amount of meat imports, see Food, For extract 
of meat, see ExTIIACTK, and see also I’iiEKEliVEi) 
PiiOVKioNS, The sale of luismuid meat is pro- 
hibited uiider heavy penalties by the Public Ilualth 
Act of 1875, which regulates tho jioivei'H of uiodieal 
officers and inspectors of mdsanoes to e.xaiiiino 
game, flesh, inilK, &c., and to have such meat or 
other food, if unlit for human food, destroyed by 
order of a justice of peace. 

Meatli, a maritime county of Leinster, Ireland, 
bounded on the east by the Irish Sea, for 10 miles, 
and the counties of Dublin and Louth ; area, ()0(i 
sq. in., or .')79,801 aciea, of wliicli 34,300 are waste, 
bog, &c. Maximum length, north to Hoiith, 40 miles ; 
niaxiniiim breadth, east to west, 47 luiloH. Pop. 
(1841) 183,116; (1861) 110,373 ; (1881) 87,469, of 
whom 80,686 were Homan Gatliulies and 0198 
Protestant Episcojialians. Tho soil is a rich loam, 
and extremely fertile ; but close upon 67 per cent, 
of it is devoted to pasture, the extent uiutur crops 
(chiefly oats and potatoes) being about one-fourth 
of the total. The surface is for the most part un- 
dulating, being the eastern part of the great lime- 
stone plain of Ireland. The chief rivers are the 
Boyne and Blaokwater; the Iloyal Canal passe.s 
along the southern border of the county. Tho prin- 
cipal towns are Trim, Navan, and ICells. A little 
liueuaiid coarse woollen imnanufaoUircd. Anciently, 
Meath, which included West Meath, Longford, and 
parts of the adjoining counties, formed one of tho 
kingdoms into which Ireland was divided, the royal 
seat being Tara (q.v.), where ancient cartlnvorks 
still remain. After the English invasion it was 
occupied hy Stvonghow, and was erected into a 
county palatine by Henry II., who conferred it on 
Hiigli lie Lacy. In tlie end of the reign of Henry 
Vin. it was separated into East and West Meath. 
Celtic remains abound along the Boyne and Black- 
watei'. ^ John’s Castle at Trim is one of the most 
extensive monuments of English rule in Ireland. 
There are a round tower and sculptured crosses at 
Kells, and a round tower at Donoiighiuore. 
Monastic ruins survive at Bective, Olonnrd, and 
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Dnleek. Meatli returns two members to parlia- 
ment. 

McailX, a town in tlie French department of 
Seiue-efc-Marne, on a height above the river Marne, 
28 miles NE. of Paris, It is a bishop’s see, anil in 
its noble Gothic cathedral (]2-16th century, but 
still iinliriislied) Is tlie grave of Bo.ssnet (<j. v.), who 
wa.s bisliop for twenty-tlirce j'ear.s. Tliere is a large 
trade witli Paris in corn, flour, cream -cheeses, &c. 
Meaux was besieged by the serfs of La Jacquerie 
(1358), and captured from the Leagne (1594). 
Pop. (1872) 11,202; (188(3) 12,201. See Carro, 
Hisfoire de Meaux (1865). 

Mecca, (also anciently called Becca), the Malco- 
raha of Ptolemy, is one of the ohlost citie.s of Aralfla 
and the capital of tlie Heiljhz, and as a holy city and 
focus of i)ilgriinage it may be called the metro- 
polis of Islam. It is situated in 21° 30' N. lat. and 
40° 8' E. long., 245 miles S. of Medina and 65 E. of 
Jiddah, its port on the lied Sea, in a nari'ow baiTen 
valley, surrounded by hare hills penetrated by 
two jiasses, and so secluded from observation that 
it is not visible until 
closely ajiproachcd. The 
barrenness of the soil 
compelled the inhahit- 
anth to go outside for 
provi.sionh, and tlio com- 
mand of the ju'incipal 
caravan road.s, both from 
north to south and from 
the coast to the high- 
lands, gave the Moooans 
unusual facilities for com- 
merce. and thus from a 
very early jioriod the city 
was a notable trading 
centre. But the chief 
cause of its prosperity 
was its rojmtation as a 
holy place, pos.sessing 
sacred objects, which well 
repaid a pilgrimage j 
though whether the 
original attraction was 
the Black Stone or fetish 
of the Kiiaha, or the 
medicinal .spring Zeinzem, 
is a matter of dispute. 

The city itself, which is 
mainly modern owing to 
tlie frequent deva.statiuns 
caused by the winter tor- 
rents from the hills around, is about 1500 paces long 
and 650 broad, and is divided into move than twenty 
chief quarter, s. Along and beyond it runs the cele- 
brated sacred course, a hroad'road extending from 
Safa to Marwa, wliicli is run over by all pilgrims, 
and also forms a frequented bamar. The .streets 
are broad and airy, but nnpaved and filthy, and 
the liou.sas, climbing the hilla on either side, are 
of stoue, and well built, sometimes three or four 
stories high, with flat roofs and overhanging lattice- 
windows. Tlie interiors are well kept, since the 
greater part of Mecca is devoted to the annual 
pilgrimage wliioh is the main support of a inulti- 
tiide of lodging-house keepers, guides, and the other 
attendants of a fashionable sanctuary. There are 
charitable lodging.s for the jioorer pilgilias, and 
also public hath,s, and a hospital. Drainage there is 
none, though there is plenty of water, Provisions, 
meat, fruit, &c. are readily procured from neighbour- 
ing parts of Arabia. Tlie population, which is noto- 
rious for its vice and corruption of every sort, is 
probably under 60,000 ; hut these are annually 
reinforced by at least an equal number of pilgidins. 
The latter, jiowever, are not numerous enough to 


satisfy the natives, who fleece them without 
renior.se, and are too idle to supplement their ex- 
tortions hy any industry more vigorous than the 
manufacture of sacred relies. The temple of 
Mecca, or the Great Mosque, stands in the 
broadest part of the valley, and consists of a 
large quadrangle, capable of holding 35,000 
persons, .surrounded by arcades or cloister.s, 
with pillars of marble and granite, Ac., and 
entered by nineteen gate.s suniiountod by seven 
minarets. In the centie is the Ki'iaha (i.e'. cube), 
wliicli was the temple of Mecca agen before the 
time of Mohammed, and then attracted pagan 
pilgrims just as now it draws thousands of hfoslems. 
It lias been twice rebuilt in historioal times, hut 
tlie old form has been preserved. It is not quite 
square, nor properly orientated ; and it nien.sures 
aliout 18 paces hy 14, and 35 or 40 feet high. When 
Mohammed converted the heathen slirine into a 
Mohammedan focus, the original notion of an idol 
temple with a niiracnlmis foti.sIi wa,s abandoned, 
and the levend was invented that the Kiiaha was 
built hj"- Abraham on the oocasioii of the outcnstiiig 


of Ishmael. The celebrated fetish, or Black Stone, 
is apparently a meteorite, about a span long, built 
into the south-east comer at the proper height for 
kissing. There is also a ‘ Southern^ Stone,’ of only 
inferior sanctity. The pilgrim oircunmmhulates 
the Kiiaha seven times, kisses the Black and 
touches the Southern Stone, and also goes round the 
Hiir or semicircular enclosure containing the so- 
called graves of Hagar and Ishmael. The Kiiaha 
has always been richly decorated, and has long been 
annually re-covered (leaving only apertures for the 
two stones) with lianilsome brocaded hangings 
presented by the Sultan of Turkey, and brought 
with much state, along with the traditional 
Malmml or Holy Carpet, hy the Egyptian Hajj 
(q.v.), or caravan of pilgrims. The other cliief 
decorations are the silver-gilt door, seldom opened, 
the marble inlay and silver-gilt plating and silk 
hangings of the interior, wliioli contains little of 
interest. Hard by, and also within the court, is 
the celebrated well of Zemzein, a deep shaft covered 
by a cupola ; tlie tepid water of which may once 
have been mineral, and is still regarded as miracu- 
lous, although the largest item in its present 



rilgriius round the Kiaba. (From a private Photugiapli.) 
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analy&is con&ists of E.e'\''!ige matter. This important 
attraction for pilgriui.s Avnis long lost, but was re- 
iliscovered by Moliammed's graniUather. Another 
object of veneration is ‘Abraham’s Stand,’ the 
stone of wbioli, with the imprint of his foot, is 
ooncealed from view. Outside the Kiiaba are 
no sacreil or antirpiarian building.s of importance, 
though several Ironses are pointed out hy the 
guides as dwelUng.s of persons famous in the 
early days of Islam. In the time before Moliain- 
med Mecca W’as under the control of the ICosaites, 
and then of the Koreish, from whom the Pro- 
phet reconqnor'ed it in 6'27, live years after his 
Flight or Hegira (q.v.) therefrom. It long re- 
mained under the rule of the califs, who spent 
large sums in its adornment. In 930 it was sacked 
hy the Karniathians, who carried off the lllack 
Stone, and kept it for twenty-two years. Mecca 
afterwards fell under the inlluenoe of whatever 
dynasty — Fatiniite, Ayyiihite, or Mamelnke — 
happened to rule in Egypt ; and thu.s finally it 
came into the posses.sioii of the Ottoman sultans, 
whose power, liowever, is nominal, whilst the real 
governor is the shertf, or reputed liend of the 
de.scendents of the Propliet, wlio lias long lield the 
oliief antliority in the Hedjiiz, and has tlie snppoit 
of a large following of retainer.?. Burckliardt, the 
first Christian to visit Mecca, lias, owing to native 
fanaticism, found hut few .snecessor.?. 

See Snouolc Hurgrouje, Mckkii, mit Bildcr-AUaa 
(1888); W. Eobertson Binith in Ency, Brit. (1883); 
'Wiistenfeld, Gkroniken d. Stadt Mekka (1857-S9); 
Sir lliohard Buiton’a Pilyrimatje (1850; new ed. 1880); 
Eurokhariit's Travels in Arabia { 1829 ). 

MecllSinlcs is the science which treats of the 
nature of force,? and of tlioir action on bodies, either 
directly or hy the agency of machinery. See Force, 
Exeesv, Dvnajec.S. Tlie action of forces on 
bodies may he in the form of pressure or of impulse, 
and may or may nob produce motion. TThen the 
forces are so balanced as to pre.serve the body 
atfeotecl hy them in a state of equilihruim, their 
actions are investigated in that liranch of mechanics 
called Statics ; when motion is produced, they are 
considered under the head of Kinetics (q.v.). See 
also the articles on Kinematics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics, and Pneumatics. 

Machines are instruments interposed lietween the 
moving power and the resistance, with a view of 
changing the direction of the force, or otherwise 
modifying it. Machine.? are of varions degrees of 
complexity ; hut the simple parts, or elements of 
which they are all composed, are reducible to a 
very few. Those elementary machines are called 
the Mechanical Power.?, and are usually reckoned as 
six in number, three being primary — viz. the lever, 
inclined plane, nnikpulley ; and three secondary, or 
derived from the other.?— viz, the wheel -and-axle 
(derived from the lever), the wedge, and theicreio 
(both derived from the inclined plane). dVhat is 
special to each machine will he found under its 
name. 

Meclianic.s’ Institutes are voluntary nn- 
chartered associations of mechanics or working- 
men for the purpose of providing themselves, at 
small individual cost, with instriictiou in element- 
ary anil technical branches of knowledge, by means 
of a libraiy, reading-rooms, classes, and lectures. 
The management is wholly or in great part in the 
bands of a committee or committees elected by tlie 
niemhers of tbe association. Tiie earliest germ of 
the Mechanics’ Institute was a class for journeyman 
mechanics formed hy Dr Birkhecdr (q.v.) at Glas- 
gow in 1800; but the first Mechanics’ Institute, 
properly so called, was organised by the same 
phirantbropist in London in 1821. ’The original 
aim of the first institutes was to teach mechanics 
the correct knowledge of the piineiples of their 


respective trade.?. Subsequently the basis was en- 
larged, and the teaching of tlio elements ami prin- 
ciples of a general education .aimed at. Out of 
these organisations have grown, through the intro- 
duction of means of recreation and tonqierato en- 
joyment, the ■SVorking-meii’s Social Clubs and 
Educational Institutes. 

MccllltarTstS, a congregation of Armenian 
Christians who entered into communion wilii the 
Ciinreh of liome, when Clement XI. was polio, in 
1712. They derive their namo from Mecliitar (i.e. 
the Comforter) da Petro ( 167G-17-I9), who in 1701 
fonmled at Constantinople a religions society for 
raising the intelleotnal and spiiitnal condition of 
his countrymen, and for the purpose of diffusing 
a knowledge of the old Armenian language and 
literature. Two year.? later, however, the sectarian 
jealousy of the Armenian patiiarcli in Constantin- 
ople let! to their removal to Iho Morea, and thence, 
on the eouque.?t of that portion of Greece liy the 
Turks in 1715, to Venice, which in 1717 gianled 
them the island of San Lazzaro. Their iiio.ot use- 
ful occupation is printing the classic writings of 
Armenian literature, a.s well n,s valnahle transla- 
tions of works hy Ephraom Syins, Philo, Knschins, 
and other writers, the originals lieing lost. At San 
Lazzaro they posse.?? a large and \'alniililo library 
of oriental works, and at Vienna (sinec 1810) an 
academy, with a printing-oflioe, he., lo which non- 
Armenian.? are admitted. See Langlois, Le Convent 
Armenien de Saini-Lciuire de Venivc (1803). 

Mechlin. See Malines, 

MeclclcnhlU'g, the cominon name of two 
grand-duchiea of Germany, distinguished rGhjioe- 
tively as MECKLENuiniG-ScHWEiiiN and Meukeen- 
nURO-STEELiTZ, and situated lietween the llaltio 
on the N. and Brandenburg on the S,, whilst 
Pomerania lies on the E. and Slcswiek-Holstein 
and Lilbeck on tlie IV. T’lio former is a compaot 
territory, abutting on the Bailie for 05 miles, ila 
area being 5197 sq. m. (iimch le.s? than yorkshire). 
Meckleuhnrg-Strelitz (IH-t sq. ni.) consists of two 
detached portions, tlie grand -duchy of Strolitz, 
lying SE. of klecklenlnirg-Selnverin, and the 
principality of Ratzehiirg, wedged in between 
Schwerin and Liiheck. Tlie region indicated form.? 
part of the great North German plain, hut is ornssed 
by a low ridge from the south-oaHt to tlio north- 
west, the water-parting between minicron.? small 
rivers that drain to the Elbe and to the Baltic. 
Along tlie lino of this ridge there are more than GOO 
lake.?, some of fairly large size. Canals too connect 
many of the lakes and iiavigalilc rivers, especially 
towards the Elbe. Except for .?andy tract,? and 
tnrfy moor.? the .soil is fertile ; agriculture is the 
chief occupation. The merino slicep arc the fine.st 
in Germany. 'There is some iron-fouiicling, making 
of agricultural implements and tiles, manufacturing 
of heet-yoot sugar, di, stilling, brewing, and tanning. 
Amber is foiiml on the coast ami some of the lake.?, 
ami turf is dug. The chief port? are Wisinar 
and Rostock (Wanieiuhnde). 'The population of 
Schwerin was 575,152 in 1885, 1903 less than in 
1880; of Strelitz (1885) 98, .371, against 100,209 in 
1880. The diminution is chielly due to emigration, 
The niral population are almost entirely German- 
ised Slavs, the nobility and the inhabitant.? of the 
towns for the most part of Lower Saxon stock. 
The popular dialect is Platt-Deutsoh or Low Gor- 
man ; the religious confession Lutheran. Rostock 
(_q.v.), the largest town in Schwerin, has a univer- 
sity. The capital of each grand-duchy is a town 
of the same name as itself. Society in Meck- 
lenburg is stiU organised on a feudal oaslH, and in 
the early part of the 19th century was not ?o 
advanced as England in the IStli century; serf- 
dom was abolished only in 1824. At the head of 
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eacli gi’and-dnoliy ‘-tanda a grand-duke ; 1ml liolh 
ci-rand-dnchies are represented in one and the aame 
national assemldy, which meets every autninn at 
Sternberg and Malclun alternately. This body 
einhracea all landowners (about 6S0), wlio alsore- 
presentthe peasantry and agricultural lahnnrers.aiul 
representatives of foi-ty-eight town.s, Tlie piiiici- 
pality of Ratzeburg, and the towns of ‘Wiamiir and 
Neustrelitz, liave each an independent administra- 
tion. A pcvinanont college of nine nieinbevs, repre- 
■senting the assembly, sits all the year round at 
Kostomc. The executive is in the hands of four 
ministers (external and home alt'airs, justice, and 
flnanees) in Hchwerin, and one minister in Strelitz. 
No ilnancial statements are ever published in either 
grand-ilnohy. In Schwerin, however, there are 
three separate budgets, one controlled Ijy the grand- 
duke, one, very .small, controlled hy the estates, and 
one by both parties in common. For the represen- 
tation in the imperial as.semblies, .see Gehm-VNY, 
Vol. V. p. 179. Although the evils under which 
the country workmen anUcred lifty yeans ago, 
of which Fitz Router, the great Plntt-Dentsch 
writer, gives a painful (lescvitdion in his poem A'r/w. 
Eiisung, have been greatly mitigated, still the fact 
that largo numbers emigrate because they cannot 
find bouses to live in, and tho relatively high pro- 
portion of illegitimate cluhlron, owing to the 
restraints imposed upon marriage by the land- 
owners, prove that they have not been altogether 
aboli-shod yet. Fritz Ileuter’.s great novel Simiiiid 
(Eng, trans. Mij Old Fai'nihig Dai//i, 1878-80) and 
other work.s give adinirablo pictures of the semi- 
patriavohal, serni-fendal life of bis native country. 

In the Gtli century Slavic races settled in the 
districts now calleil Mecklenburg, wliioh liad just 
been left vacant by tlio Vandals, From the 9th to the 
12th eontnvy the Gorman emperors and the Saxon 
dukes attempted at ditrevonb times to convert the 
inhabitants to ClinsLiaiiity. Tho eountry was only 
definitely incorporated in the German empire in 
1170. It was divided over ami over again, from 1229 
onwards for more than five hundred years, amongst 
different branches of the doscendant.s of the niiginal 
Slavic princes. Of these dukes (dukes after 1348) 
the only one deserving special mention is Albert 
III., who, called to ascend tlie throne of Sweden 
in 13(13, was kept a prisoner for many years 
Ijy Marg.aret, nnuoii of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. The Thirty Years’ War ruined the in- 
dependent peasant proprietors. Wallenstein cast- 
ing covetous eyes upon the duchies, they were .sold 
(1G2S) to him by the emperor, but were restored 
to their rightful rulers in 1631), The two lines of 
Mecklenhnrg-SohwBi'in and Mecklenhurg-Strelitz 
date only from 1701 ; in 1753 they agreeil that the 
line which survived longest should inherit the terri- 
tories of tho other, and when both liecame extinct 
Prussia should ho heir. The title ol grand-duke 
was assumed by both reigning dukes in 1815. The 
year 1848 brought distnrbaiioes and tumults in 
Mecklenburg ; a representative assembly was called 
togetlier, and otlicr reforms initiated ; but tlio re- 
action of 1850 and following years venloved things 
to their original condition. The two states were 
again agitated by reform questions in 1871-78 ; bnt 
nothing came of the agitation. 

Seo books by Geinitz on tho geology, soil, lakes, &o. of 
Mecklenburg ( 1884r-8G ) ; Boll, Gcschiclite MeehUnlmrija 
( 1S.5S-S6 ) ; and various works on the history and social 
oondition of the people by Wiggera ( 18-iO to 1865 ). 

Meconium ( Gv, mecOn, ‘a poppy’), the inspis- 
sated juice of the poppy; and Meconic Acid is an 
acid present in opium to the extent of about 4 per 
cent, m combination with the alkaloids (see Opium ). 
Meconium is also the name given to the matter 
finst discharged from tho bowels of a iieW'bora 
infant. 


Medal (the same word as metal, through a 
Low Latin mcdcdla), a piece of metal in the 
form of a coin, not issued or circulated as money, 
but struck to preserve the portrait of some eminent 
person or the memory of some illustrions action or 
event. L.aige medals are termed medallions; and 
woi-k.s rectangular in form are known as plaques or 
plaquettes according to their size. The study of 
medals, vvbicb forms a bi-ancli of tlie science of 
mimiamatics, is interesting in a historical and anti- 
quarian point of view, and important as illustrating 
the eonteiuporary .state of art. Like coins, medals 
are inade in gold, silver, and copper, and some also 
consist of lead and alloys of other base metals. As 
they are generally produced in very limited num- 
bers only as compared with coins, otlier methods 
of preparing them than hy .striking are available ; 
and while all classical medals, and the hulk of 
those of modern times, are made in the same way 
aa contemporary coinage, many of the most import- 
ant and valuable of the medieval medals were east 
by the cire perdue process. Important medals have 
also been made by strildng-up or r(pouss6 work, 
ami highly esteemed works are also made simply 
by engr.aviiig. The earliest medals are medallions 
of ancient Rome, existing examples of which are 
principally in bronze, though some are in silver 
and in gold. They vary in size, being mostly about 
14 incli in diameter, but in weight they are so 
diverse ius to exclnde the notion that they were 
ever circulated as money. Medallions, piior to the 
time of Hadrian, are rare and of great value, one 
of the most beautiful and most famous being a gold 
medallion of Crcsav Augustus; from Humian to 
the close of the empire they are comparatively 
numerous. In some of them a ring or rim of 
lighter-coloured metal (brass or oriohalchuin) sur- 
vonnds tire centre of bronze, and the inscription 
e.\lcnd.s over both metals. 

From tlie fall of the Homan empii'o till the end 
of the 14th century there is a blank in the produc- 
tion of medals. Tlic revival of the medallic art 
was one of the liist fruits of the Renaissance move- 
ment, and practically its earliest, as for all times 
its greatest exponent was Vittore Pisano (c. 1380- 
145G), the painter of Verona. His medallions, gener- 
ally marked Onus Pisuni Picioris, and those of Ids 
nmuorous followers, including Matteo de Pasti, 
Guacialotti, Sporandio, Sangallo, and many others, 
are distingnislied hy their vividness of sculptur- 
esque portraiture, and their singular breadth and 
simplicity of treatment. Figures 1 and 2 show to 
a scale of one-half tlie original size the obverse and 
reverse of one of the most famous medals of Pisano. 
It celebrates the visit of the Eastern emperor, John 
VIII. Palieologu.s, to the Council of Florence in 
14.39; the legend on the obverse being in Greek, 
and the reverse inscription. Opus, Pisani, Pictoris, 
being also repeated in Greek. Generally speaking, 
it may he .said that all medieval medals, previous to 
the IGtli century, were made hy casting in the clre 
perdue proce.ss ; and it was not till the beginning 
of the 16th century that medals struck from 
engrave.d dies, lik'e coins, were issued, the first so 
nrodneed being the medal of Pope Julius IL,hy 
Fi-ancia, struck about 1500. The larger medals of 
the 16th century, however, continued to he cast. 
The most elaborate and beautiful of the struck 
medala of the 16th century were the work of Ben- 
venuto Cellini ; and it may he remarked that with 
the introduction of dies for niedal-striking the work 
passed into the hands of gem-engravers _ and 
jewellers, whose method.s and excellences lie in 
quite a different direction from those of the 16th- 
eentury artist-medallists. Next to Italy, Germany 
was' the country in which the medallroartflouiiBhed 
in medieval times, Nuremberg having been a centre 
from which many important works were issued. 
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Of tlie Oeiman soliool, Albert Dih-er rvas the most 
faiiions of the early exponents. In Holland a 
remarkable series oi jettons or medalets rvere issuen 
in tlie 26tli and early part of tlie 17tli centuries, 
wliicli give a record or the important events of 
which that country was then the theatre. In the 
letli century the most important medals of French 
origin were produced hy Jacque.s Primavei'a and 
(lerniaiii Pilon, and in the succeeciing centruy 
Briot and Dupre were the gr-eat medallic portrayer.s 
of contemporary pensonages and events. English 
medals begin only with Henry VIII., and from 
Edward Yl. onwards there is an nnlp'oken sncces- 
pinn of coronation medals. The earlier medals are 
cast in a very inferior uranner, and are certainly 
not the work of rrative artists ; iirdeed, it is not till 



Kg. 1. 

the period of Elizaheth that we find native talent 
developed in the direotion of medal-workirrg, and 
even thereafter it was largely to Dutch, French, 
and Italian ar'ti.sts that the ])riueipal English 
medals were due. The Scotch coronation medal 
of Charles 1. is the first medal .strnok in Britain 
with a legend on the edge. The medal is the work 
of Briot, and arotmd the edge it reads. Ex Auro lit 
in Scotia repcritiir. The medals of the Common- 
wealth and Charles 11. are principally by Bawlins 
and the hrothers Simon, and urtder Clraiies II. the 
three brothers Hottier did irrrporiant meelallte work 
in England. In the ISfch century J. A. Dassier, a 
native of Geneva, executed a series of medals of 
English irronarchs from the time of William I., and 
other important works were the production of 
Croker, Kichard Yeo, and Thomas Piirgo. Of 
IQtli-century English medals the best are due to 
the Italian Pistruooi and to Thomas and Williarrr 
Wyon and their successors. 

OUtcial medals at the pr'eseiit day are prin- 
cipally issued for' naval or military services. 
The first war medal given hi England was the 
‘Ark in flood medal' bestowed by Queen Eliza- 
beth in loss on naval heroes. The firet Eng- 
lish military' medal was granted hy Charles I. 
in 1643, and in 1650 an oval medal was executed by 
order of parliament for distr-ihution amongst Crom- 
well’s olhcers and soldiers engaged in the battle of 
Dunbar. Medals have been distributed to the 
troops in every \ictorions engagement and cam- 
paign since 1793 till the present time, but previous 
to the reign of Queen Victoria the Waterloo medal 
was the only one of this series struck. It was 
issued hy orrler of the Prince Eegent in 1S16, and 
conferred on every officer and soldier present at the 
battle. _ The nieclal is of silver, with the head of 
the Prince Regent on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a figure of Victory seated on a pedestal, 
inacrihed ‘Waterloo,’ with, beneath, the date June 


Fig. 2, 


18, 1815, and above, ‘ Wellirrgton.’ The Penin- 
.siilar itrcdal, for irrilitary service, s betweerr 1793 
and 1814, was is.srrod only hy the (irrectr in 1847, 
aitd conferred npon evei-y surviving offlcoi- and 
private present at any battle or siege during these 
years. It car-lies no fewer than twoiity-oight 
clasps for as niaiiy separate engageiiients, the first 
of which is Egyirt, ISOl. Long-, service and good- 
comluct medals of silver were instituted in 1830 
and 1831, and rules then formed for their- distri- 
bution among nieiitorioiis soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. On the edge of each of these inodals i.s 
engraved the name, rank, and regiment or ship of 
its recipient. The Victoria Cros.s (q.v.) was insti- 
tuted in 1856. Similar medals for military and 
naval services are issued hj' foreign power's. 

See A.IIci.ss,Le«il7«dai7- 
leuns de la Ilcnaismnoe 
(vol. viii. 1890) ; Gi-rrcber’s 
GindetoiheEniilhhUA’dah 
in King’s Lihrary, liritisk 
Museum (1881) ; Coohran- 
Patiick’H Cstalogiio of the 
Midah of Scotland ( 1 884 ) ; 
Lonbat's Medallic Ilistovti 
of the United Slates ( 2 vola. 
1878 ); I). Hftstiiif'.'r Irwin's 
Jji'itiAi War Medals and 
Dcronitions (1890); T. 
C'arler’s British Ifli!- 
Medals (now ed. 1890); 
and n two-page illuBtra- 
tion of niiidals of tiro 
lu'ocoding fifty yolii'S in 
the Qranhic tor 14th June 
1890. 

Mcdc'a, in Gi-eek 
legend, a famous soi'oe- 
I'css, the danghtev of 
HCdto.s, king of Colchis, 
and of the Oceanid Itlyia, or of Hecate. When 
Jasoijj the leader of the Ai-gonants, came to 
Colchis in search of the CJuhlen Fleece, aho fell 
in love with the yoriiig liei'o, helped him to obtaiir 
the Fleece, and lied with him. Bite prevented 
her father front ptrr.snirtg hy killittg her ht'othoi' 
Ahsyi'tns and slrewhig the sea with his litrtbs. 
.Site avenged her httshaird rtiroit the aged I’elias 
hy persu.ading his danghters to cut him irt ]iieoe.s 
and boil hittt in order- to irtake hirtr yortrtg agaitt, 
Beitrg deserted hy Jasort for Glance or Creusa, 
daughter rtf Creot'r, king of Corinth, she leieitged 
her wrongs hj’ sending to her rival a poi.sonod 
robe or diaclcirr which uostroyrnd both her and her 
father. Medea then slew the childreit she had 
hot-ne to Jason, and fled to Athens in a chariot 
drawn hy dragons, which she ohtairted front Helios. 
Tltot-e site was received by iEgens, to whorrr she 
bore Medos ; but, afterwards beitrg corttjrelled to 
flee from Atliens, she took Medo.s to Aria, the 
inhabitants of which were thenceforth called 
Medes. She finally heoatrro irrrnrortal, and the 
spouse of Achilles in the Ely.siait Fields. The 
story of Medea u’as a favourite theme of the 
trngediaus, hut only the masterpiece of Euripides 
has coitre down to us. It was treated hy Corrtcille 
and Grillparzer, and gave Cherubini tire theme for 
an oprera. 

Alctlelliii, (1) a town (pop. 1250) of Spain, on 
the Guadiana, 66 miles hy rail E. of Badajoz. It 
is worth inentiori as the hirthpilace of Crrrtes. — 
(2) The second city ol Colomhia, capital of the 
deiiai'tuient of Antioquia, lies in a lovely mountain- 
valley, 4850 feet above the sea, and 150 miles NW. 
of Bogotd.. It is a handsome town, and possesses 
a cathedral, college, seminary, leohnical school, 
font- printing estahlishiuents, and niannfactui'cs of 
pottei-y, porcelain ware, and jewellery. It has a 
considerable trade, exporting gold and .silver. Pop. 
40,000. 1 & e J. 
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in ancient times, the name of tlie north- 
western part of Iran or Persia, nois hounded l)y the 
f'aspinn Sea and Partliia on the E., and liy Assyria 
.and Armenia on the W. It eori'espoiided .approxi- 
inalelv to the modern Persian provinces of Azer- 
bijan,' (jhilaii, and Irak-Aiemi, and the eastern 
part of Kurdistan, The Medes were an Aryan 
ijeople like the Persians ; their state religion was 
Zoroastrianism, and the Magi (q.v.) its priests. 
They were at first a hold and warlike race, very 
skilful with the bow, and noted horsemen. The 
Median tribes who seem to have been in part 
subject to the king of Assyria, began towards 700 
li.c. to be cemented together under a chief named 
Deiooes (Dajaukku), who chose as his capital 
Ecbatana (q.v.), identified with the modern 
Ham, id, an. Tlieir power grew stronger under his 
son Phraortes, who suhdued the Persians, hub 
perished in war with the As, Syrian’s. Cyaxaren, the 
son of Phraortes, renewed tlie wav against A&.syria, 
hut it was interrupted Ijy an invasion of Media by 
the Soytbians. Ilaviiig treacherously niuvdcreil 
tlieir cliiefs, lie expelled their warriors. Tlien, in 
alliance with Nahopolassav, king of Babylon, be 
overthrew the Assyrian empii'e by capturing 
Hineveh ahont 007 n.O. Having annexed the north- 
ern provinces of tlio Assyrian empire, lie bcgmii 
a war against lydia; hut the ecliiise of 281 li May 
iiSI), the same which had been foretold by Thales, 
terrified both jiartios into peace. Cyaxares was 
Miooeeded by liis sou Astyagea. Against liini the 
Persians, under tlieir prince Cyrus, rovidted about 
350 n.O,, and, being joined by a portion of the 
Median army under a chief named Harjiagus, they 
took Ecliatiina and deposed the Median king. 
Prom this time the two nations are spoken of as 
one people. Eohatana heoaiiio the sninnier re.si- 
dence of tlie Pur.sian kings. After the death of 
Alexander the Great (324 n.c.), the novtli-westorn 
portion ( Alrojiatene) of Media lieoanie a separate 
Idngdom, which existed till the time of Augustus. 
The other iiortion, under the name of Great Media, 
formed a part of tlio Syrian inoiiarohy. In 147 n.c. 
Millii'idates I, took Great Media from tlie king of 
Syria, and aiiiio.xod it to the Parthian empire. 
About ,36 n.O. it had a king of its own, named 
Artavasdes, against whom and his ally, Pliraates 
IP. of Partliia, Mark Antony eng, aged in a disas- 
trous oainp.aign. Under the iSassainiui dynasty 
the whole of Media was united to Persia (q.v.). 

See Ct. llawlinaon, Greut Monarchies of the 

Ancient 7!astci-n World (3 vola. 187!)) ; IJunckev, History 
of Antiquity (0 vols. ; Eng. tvans. 1877-83} ; Lenormant, 
liur la Aloiiarchie des Mhlcs { 1871) ; Opport, Za Peu]de 
et la Lanyue des MMes ( 187!) ) ; A, von Gntaolimid, 
Heuc Piitriiiie cur Orschichlc des alien Orients (1870); 
niul the piipiilnr ]\[edia, Bahylon, and Persia, by Miss 
liagozin ( 1886 ; ‘ Mtories of the Nation ’ series). 

Mediatisation. Bee Germany, Vol, V. p. 177. 

^Medical Jiiri.spi'iidcaco, also called 
Poreiisio Medicine, is the branch of medicine wliicli 
brings medical scioiice to hear on legal questions, 
in determining criminal and civil laspoinsibilitjo 
It has regard mainly eitlier to civil rights or to 
injurie.s to the jier.son. Among .siibj'eots in ils 
jnovinoe are those connected with liirtli, pregnancy, 
murder, natural death, rape, insanity, monstrosity, 
accidental or intentional injuries, the action of 
driigh, &c. , ,T,11 of wliioli are dealt with in their 
several places, As siiceially belonging to this 
subject may he noted the articles on BlooD-stains 
and POISONINU. Good general handbooks are Dr 
Taylor’s Alunual and Principles and Practice, and 
Dr 0. M. Tidy’s Legal Medicine (2 vols. 1882-83). 

Medical Staff Corps. See Army, I. 438. 

Med'ici, a distinguisliecl Plorentinefamilywhioh 
attained to sovereign power in the IBtli century, 
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owed its earliest distinction to the success with 
wliicli its members pursued various hraiiolies of com- 
merce, and the liherality which they showed in 
devoting their ivealtli to the imhlio good. Their 
well-known^ arms, rejn-esenting six h.alls (from 
whence their war-cry of ‘ Palle ' ), were jiopularly 
hut without reason believed to lejiresent jiills, (in 
their name to .show that tliey had heeii originally 
apothecaries. In 1466 Louis XI. of Pr.-incehonoiireil 
the Medici hy conferring on them the riglit to wear 
the French lleiir-de-lis on one of the halls. From 
the beginning of tlie 13th century the Medici took 
part ill the government of tlieir native repnhlic, 
and from the period (1378) wlien S.alvestrn de' 
Medici was elected gonfaloniere the family rose 
rapidly in greatness. It w<a.s, however, Giovanni 
(horn 1360) who amassed the immense fortune, .and 
by liis generosity and affability gained the position 
of inlluenee hitherto unparalleled in the rciuihlic, 
to which his sons Cosiino and Lorenzo siiccecded. 
AVitli Cosimo (1389-1464), surnanied II A''occhio 
(‘the Ancient’) and ‘Paler Palriic,’ began the 
glorious epoch of tlie fiamily ; while from Ills 
lirotlier Lorenzo was descended the collateral branch 
of tlie Medici which in the 16tli centiiiy olitained 
ahsolnte rule over Tuscany. 

Comma's life, excepi, {hiring the brief period ivhen 
Hie Albizzi and other rival faiiiilios .succeeded in 
successfully ojijiosing the IMedici inibience in the 
government and exiling him from Florence, was 
one iminteriinited course of jirosjieiity. He was 
successful in lii.s jiolitioal alliances, and iirncnred 
for Florence security abroad and peace from civil 
dissensions within her walls. He employed liis 
great wealth in encouraging .art and literature. 
He made Florence the most brilliant centre of the 
revival of classic learning which distinguishes the 
l.itli century, he enriched her with splendid build- 
ings, and gave unrivalled treasures to the great 
libraries which he founded. Altlioiigh his all- 
powerful infliieiiee was not explicitly recognised in 
the state, and the form of government remained 
republican, Cosinio in reality was entirely master 
of the town, and filled tlie public offices with his 
partisans. He was succeeded by bis son Pietro T,, 
Biirnaiued II Gottoso ( ‘ Uout.y ’ ), who, feeble in health 
and in character, was assisted in the governmont 
by the precocious talents of liis son Lorenzo ( 1448- 
92), afterwards famnus in history as Lorenzo il 
Magnilico, 

On his father’s death (1469) Lorenzo and his 
brother Giuliano were recognised as ‘ principi dello 
.stato.’ The growing power of the Medici had 
roinsed niuoli envy amongst other great Florentine 
fainilies; and in 1478 these malcontents, headed by 
the Pazzi and in league with the pope, Sixtus IV. 
(Della Kovere), who saw in the Medici a powerful 
obstacle to his sclionies of temporal aggrandise- 
ment, formed a plot to overthrow tlieir power, 
known a* the conspiracy of the Pazzi. Only 
Giuliano was victim of the assassins who were to 
have killed both hrotiiors during service in tlie 
cathedral, and the popnlai'ity of Lorenzo was in- 
creased by tlie courage and judgment shown by 
him in this crisis. Lorenzo was a worthy descend- 
ant of his famous grandfather, just in ids govern- 
ment, magnanimous to liis enemies, and not only a 
munificent jiatron of art and literature, hut himself 
a man of wide cnltiironrul adistiiigui.slied lyric poet. 
To enlarge on tlie institutions, iiiiivorsities, and 
scliooia founded hy him, and on Hie famou.s names 
of painters, sculptors, aiohileots, philosophers, and 
poets who surrounded him would he to write the 
nistoiy of the Eenaissanoe. He was one of the 
most 'zealous promoters of the art of printing, 
and established under Ceniiini a printing-press 
in Florence. Altliongh lie ii,sed his power in 
the state wall, yet he sapped the existing forms 
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of government ; and, in seeking only the advance- 
ment of his family to more absolute power, he 
left Florence at his death weakened and ready to 
he the prey of her enemies during the troublous 
times which began with the 1 6th centui-y._ 

Lorenzo left three sons, Pietro, Giuliano, and 
Giovanni. His eldest son, Pietro II. (born 1471), 
possessed neither capacity nor prudence, and shorved 
Ininself treacherous alike to friend and foe. He allied 
liiurself ivith the king of Naple.s ag.ain.st Lodovico 
Sforza of Milan, and the latter in 1492 called to his 
aid Charle.s VIII. of France and his army (.see 
Italy). Pietro, terrified at the advance of the 
powerful invader, Iiastened to meet tlie French 
troops on their entrance into the Florentine dondn- 
ions, and surrendered to them Pisa anti Leghorn. 
The magistrates and people, incensed at his coward- 
ice and treacliery, drove him from Florence and 
declared the Medici traitors and rebels, and dmiosed 
them from participation in the governiiient. Pietro 
was drowned (lo03) in the Garigliano, near Gaeta, 
having joined the French army in their attempted 
conrjuest of the kingdom of Naples. All elt'orts of 
the Medici to regain their power in Florence were 
vain until in 1512 the pope, Julius IL, consented to 
send the Spanish army to invade Tuscany. Prato, 
near Florence, was taken and sacked, and the Flor- 
entines, helpless and terrified, drove out their "on- 
faloniere, Piero Soderini, and recalled the Medici, 
headed by Giuliano IL (born 1478). In 1513 the 
elevation of Giovanni do’ Medici to the papal chair 
under the name of Leo X. (o. v. ) completed the restor- 
ation of the family to all their former splendour 
and reduced Florence to a papal dependency. Ginli- 
ano II. at the pope’s desire surrendered the govern- 
ment to Lorenzo II. , son of his elder brother Pietro 
II. Giuliano, created Duke of Nemours on hi.s 
marriage witli a relative of Francis I. of Prance, 
died in 1516, TJie young Lorenzo IL, horn 1492, 
and the last legitimate male descendant of Cosinio 
‘Pater Patrim, on whom the pope had also confeired 
the duchy of Urbino, was feeble, arrogant, and 
licentious. He died in 1519 leaving only one legit- 
imate child, a daughter, Catharine ( q. v. ), afterwards 
wifeof Henry II. of France, who played a con.s])icuou8 
r61e as regent during her son’s rainoiity. An ille- 
gitimate son, Alexander, born 1510, was afterwards 
duke. 

The power now passed into the liands of the 
Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, a natural son of the 
elder Giuliano, assassinated in the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi ; and Giulio wa-s created pope in 1523 
under the name of Clement VII. During the 
invasion of Italy by the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1527, and the consequent weakening of the 
papal power, Florence rebelled against the regents 
imposed on her by the pope, and e.xpelled them 
along with the young Prince Alexander. The 
pope and emperor, however, soon made peace, 
and their united forces were directed against 
Florence, wliicli, during the famous siege lasting 
ten months, made her last desperate and un- 
successful .stand for liberty. After the surrender 
of the toAVn, August 1530, Alexander de’ Medici 
was proclaimed hereditary Duke of Florence. 
His reign ivas one of unparalleled license and 
tyranny. Ho was assassinated in 1537 by Ids 
cousin Lovenzius, a descendant of the collateral 
branch which had its origin in Lorenzo, brother of 
Gosimo ‘Pater Patrios.’ To this younger branch 
belonged also the next ruler of Florence, Cosimo I. 
(bom 1519). He was son of tlie famous captain of 
free-lances, Giovanni delle Bande N ere ( ' of theBlaek 
Bands’). Go-simo, sometimes called the Great, pos- 
sessed the astuteness of character, the love of art 
and_ literature, but not the frank and generous 
spirit of his greater predecessors. He was cniel 
and relentless in his enmities, but a just ruler. He 


extended his tevritoiics, and in 1,570 was created 
Grand-duke of Tuscany, and crowned by T’ono 
Pius V. He died in 1574, and was .succeeded by 
his son Francesco I. (horn 1541). Tliis duke pos- 
sessed few of Ills father's abilities and many of his 
faults. He became a tool in the hands of his 
mistress, the nnscrnpnlons Bianca Cap]iello, whom 
he married in 1578. The almo.st simultaneous 
deatli of Francesco and Bianca (Ootolier 1587) 
raised suspicions that they had been poisoned by 
the duke's lirother find lieir, the Cardinal Ferili. 
nando. Maria, danghtei' of Fr.anccsco L, became 
tlie second wife of Henry IV. of Franco. Feidi- 
iiando I. and hi.s Hcm Cosimo IL were popular, 
and contributed to the prosperity of their country. 
But at tlie beginning ot the 17th century the race 
rapidly degenerated ; and, after several of its repre- 
sentatives had .suffered themselves to hocoiiie mere 
iiuppets in the hands of Austria or Siiain, the 
family Iieeame extinct in 17, S7 at the death of its 
last n'lale representative, Gian Gaslonc, the sei’enth 
grand-duke. His only sister, the Eloctress Palatine, 
the last of all the Medici, expiied in 1743. 

See, besides the works cited at FLOnrNQl’., Bosooe’s two 
well-kiioivn works on Lorenzo .nid Loo X. j anil llciiniont, 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici the MarjniJirent (Eng. trails. 187(1). 

Medicine. LucretiuH imagines for ns the first 
rude .attemiits of prohisLorio iiian to repair the 
injuries received in coiillict with wild beasts ; and, 
according to Celsns, the most haokwai'd tribes have 
never been without their remedies for wounds and 
general ailnieiits. The lioaling art, indeed, is coeval 
and co-e.xtonsive with hiiniauity j Imt of its two 
great divisions— surgery and medicine — the former, 
as will he shown in its proper place, was iiicom- 
parahly the earlier, and, in pniotico, the more 
effective. 

Egypt fnrnislies tlie earlie.st indications of im'dical 
art. "The Papynis-Ebors wan written 3.500 h.O., and 
is entitled Book of the Brcpanition oj' Mcdieinait/ot' 
all the Corporeal Parts i),f IndimlmiU. In it 
formal invocations of a blessing on tlin.se uiodicines 
are followed by prescriptions and the names of the 
maladies they cure— (lisordered cvaenatioii, intes- 
tinal worms, X’c., while prominenoo is given to an 
ohscure wasting-fever called ' noliet. ’ Anatomy, in 
its strict sense, was unknown to the Egyptians ; 
and their medioiiic, while empirical, was highly 
specialised. Every physician liuloiiged to a sacer- 
dotal college, and the sick had recourse to the 
nearest temple, whence they procured the jiraeti- 
tioiier best suited to their case. The fees Look the 
forin of gifts to the temple, from the revenue of 
which its medical stall' was maintained. Till 
Hippocrates aiipeared the physicians of Egyift wore 
the mo.st famous ; but with her .subjection by 
Alexander the Great, and the sway of the Ptolomic.s, 
her medicine gradually siicciimliBd to the Greek, 
which for centuries had one of its clriof soliools at 
Alexandria. 

The Israelites were in medical practice folloiveis 
of tlie Egyptians, and, as with them, Llio priesthood 
attended the sick. Cieanlino.«.s ivas tlie distinclivo 
note of their medicine, till like the Egyptian it 
heoama mergeil in the Greek, and, later, in the 
Arabian. 

The .sacred books of the Indians eoiitainiiig their 
oldest records of the healing art — the Vedas— date 
from about 1500 K.C. In them sickness appears 
as the work of hostile, recovery of friendly deities 
— the remedial agents being propitiation, prayer, 
and the sacrificial drink Soma (q.v. ). The next or 
Bvalimanic period is very prolific in medical litera- 
ture, its most celebrated authors being Charaka and 
Siisriita. To wliat age their works belong is iniich 
debated, some orientalists placing Siisruta’s Ayur- 
veda long before Christ, others as late as the 8th or 
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9th centuries A.n. Just as difticiilt is the question 
whetlier the Indian inedioine is an aboriginal pro- 
duct or an importation. But its eai-liest position 
was an exulted one, and its yoniiu- votaries were 
drawn from tire liigiier castes. Their enrricnluni 
lasted from the twelfth to the eighteenth year; 
decorum, piety, henevolenoe, nnseltishness were 
iuouloated on Lliem as duties ; and on the threshold 
of practice they took an qatli .signilicantly resein- 
hling the Hippocratic. Dietetics and hodily clean- 
liness play an important part in Indian medicine. 
From the vegetable, minei-al, and animal kingdoms 
it draw.s renredial agents innimrerahle, including 
many antidotes to i)oisoidng, sirake-hite especially. 

The old Persian medicine, as revealed in Zoro- 
aster’, s Zand-Arc.'.ta, stood in the closest connection 
with religion. Hnt iTreoce made her medical .supe- 
riority felt in Persia, as in Egypt and India, and in 
later Limes the schools founded hy the Nestoriaus 
were important ceiitro.s whence Greek medicino was 
diffused throughout the East. 

Chinese medicine meets n.s lii.stnriefilly only in 
the 5th century n.a. Elaborate rnle.s for noting 
the pulse and a portentous ,ai-ray of vegetable, 
mineral, and animal remedies are its chief ehar- 
aoteristicH. Old Japanese medicine was horiowed 
ft'om it. 

Greece is the mother-land of rational medicine. 
Already in Homer wo lind practitioners ranking 
with musioians and arohitectSj and visiting patients 
for professional fees. Medicine, as distinct from 
surgery, is not in the Homeric foretime subordinate 
to religion as in the East. It has its tutelary 
deities — Apollo, Artemis, and Pallas, and its 
tutelary demigods — Hisoulapins and his daughter 
Hygieia ; hut these wore above and outside the 
niedioal art, while the sick who repaired to their 
temples wove healed, not by treatment, hut hy 
such religions o.xeroises as the ‘ temple-sleep,’ in 
which they dreamt the dreams from wliich the 
priests divined their malady and prescribed the 
appropriate saorilice. The service of ,Esoulapiua 
had nothing' to do with moilicine or its practi- 
tioners, and was in the time of Hippocrates resorted 
to only by the superstitious among the lower ordens. 

Early in the Greek mainland and islands medi- 
cino liad rounded itself off as a distinct science 
with application to praetioe. As a profession it 
became open to every free-horn citizen, and in- 
cluded two classes — the nualilied and the amateur. 
Its votaries began in boyhood with the study of re- 
medial plants, the preparation of unguents, draughts, 
and plasters, the ]n-aetico of blood-letting and minor 
surgery, and liiially treatment at the bedside. 
Duly qualified, tlie physician took the celebrated 
‘ oath ’ — and thereafter received patients in a house 
of his own {iatreion), or visited them under their 
own roofs, or went on circuit. The fee included the 
cost of prescriptions when made up— the humbler 
practitioners receiving it in advance; hut many 
towns kept a physioiaii for the public service ; niid 
ill some oases pliysioians of eminence heoanie at- 
tached to foreign courts. Such was the position of 
the medical profe,s.sion when Hippocrates (460 b.c.) 
gathered up all that was sound in the floating 
doctrine and jiractiee, and not only augmented it, 
blit gave it a character and direction of Iiis own. 

He .strikes the keynote of lii.s school in denying 
to disease a supernatural origin. ‘ From God comes 
one disease as ivell as another ; hut notliiiig linppens 
except in conformity with nature.’ In medicine 
proper ids method was threefold : to ascertain 
the past, to examine the pii'esent, and to forecast 
the future of the patient. After carefully noting 
the previous Idstory, generally from the pationtB 
own lips, he made a thorough review of the symp- 
toms as the basis of a diagnosis, This review, 
performed preferably in the morning when the 


physician’s faculties and senses were at their best, 
included the general nutiitioii, the hodily, particu- 
larly the facial, complexion, the teniperatiire, the 
respiration, and the slate of the digestion and genito- 
uriiiaiy system.s. The pulse received quite second- 
ary consideration. The Hipiiociiilic diagnosis was 
seen to special advantage in thoracic and abdominal 
diseases. _ Perenssion was not neglected ; ami suc- 
cussion (i.e. shaking the patient to ituhice internal 
movements which were carefully listened to) was 
also among the aids to diagnosis. Prognosis, 
the third and last step in dealing with a patient, 
was likewise based on minute e.xamiiiatioii, and 
grew naturally out of the peciiliaily Hippocratic 
doctrine of ‘ critical days. ’ Among the favour- 
able .signs were tranquil sleep, tlie setting in of 
perspiration, ease of bodily movement ; while of 
contrary import were the facies Hippocrutica 
(still the classic description of approacfiing (lis- 
sohition), .sinister reveIation,s of the eye, the breath, 
the sputum, and the abdomen, with those of the 
excretions, particularly tlie urine. Dietetics hold 
the first place in the Hippocratic treatment. In 
acute cases the snstenaiice was the barley-ptisane, 
the drinks water mixed with honey, with acid, or 
with wine. External .agents u'ere nil, water, bay- 
salt in acid solution, wine, and acifinlatcd lotions j 
in chronic cases diet and gymnastics, with vocal 
exeieise in siiighig and (le'olamation, sometimes 
the artificial production of obesity were employed. 
Venesection wa.s sparingly employed— cupping more 
frequently. Drugs of indigeiinns and Egyptian, 
even of Indian origin, mostly in solution, were used 
with discrimination. See also Suegeey. 

For at least a centiiiy after Hippocrates inedioine 
advanced hut little. His Greek successors, Diodes, 
Praxagoras, and Clirysippus, supplemented him by 
theorising and in a less degi'ee hy independent 
observation, and were for the former cliaracteristio 
called Dogmatics hy Galen. 

The break-np of the Macedonian empire into 
kingdoms gave rise to so many foci of medical 
culture. The Alexamlrian school, purely Gretdt 
in personnel and cliaracter, was represented by 
Herophihis and Erasistratii.s, both of them gre.at 
anatomists. The former took account of the 
immediate causes of disease .and such symptoms 
as the pulse and an, atomical changes, while in 
treatment he relied mainly on drugs and vene- 
section. The latter, much less loyal to the Hippo- 
cratic name, found in excess of nutrition with its 
results, dyspepsia and plotliora, the chief causes of 
inflammation and fever. Heropliilus and Erasis- 
tratus each headed a school, both called Dogmatic 
from their tendency to supersede their sound 
anatomical traditions by premature generalisation. 
Out of the conflict of Herophilite and Erasistrateaii 
sprang the Empirics, wliose profe.ssional ‘tripod’ 
ivas clinical observation, previous liistory of the 
patient {anamnesis), and ‘transition from like to 
like’ (analogical inference). 

national medicine entered Rome with the 
Grrecising wave that followed the expulsion of 
the learned from Alexandria and the subjection of 
the Hellenio world, and received a great impetus 
from the dictator Julius Cmsar, ■who extended 
the Roman citizenship to all in the city rvlio pro- 
fessed the healing art. Among the.se ivas Ascle- 
piades of Rithynia, recommended to the Romans 
by life idiilo.sopliy, rlietoric, and reliance on the 
gymnastic already in favour with them. Regarding 
the liumftu body as oompo.sed of oonntloss atoms 
divided from each other hy invisible interspaces 
(pores), he made healtli consist in the normal 
hehavionr of these atoms, hy wMoh the pores 
retained their proper calibre, and illness in their 
derangement, wliorehy the pores were ■widened or 
naiTOwed. He enjoined observance of the Stoic 
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iiifixim, to live conformably to iiature, liorlily exer- 
ci-scs, including tbe inanipnlatioiis of tho bath- 
attendant (‘niafcsag-e’), and dietetics being bis 
chief leniedies. His iiuraecliate followei-, Tlienii- 
son, simplified his etiology, and, ignoring the 
atoms, insisted on the abnormal condition of the 
pores as the one cause of disease, finding health in 
the mcthodus or ‘middle passage’ (as Hasev ex- 
plains it) of these channels, and the loss of health 
in their constriction or relaxation, or in the partial 
co-existence of both conditions. His therapeutics 
aimed at inducing a state opjiosite to that in rvliich 
the patient was found, and so relaxation was 
treated with astringents, constipation riith laxa- 
tives. Tlie Methodies had the merit of ignoring 
mere authority, even the Hippociatic ‘humor- 
alhsin ’ still dominant, and studied the patient’s 
general condition as the safe.st ground of diag- 
nosis. Despising etiology, even in local aftec- 
tions, their theia]ieuties liecanio an unreflecting 
routine. Hut their skill in dietetics amply ex- 
plain.s their acceptance with the Itoman world, 
ensuring the patient fresh air, and a pure and 
healthy .skin, while rejecting all drastic or lowering 
medicines. 

Anhis Cornelius Celsus, an adherent of no 
school and perhaps not a jirofessional man at all, 
is yet tile highest name in the Eomau healing art, 
for his treatise De Medicina, which formed part 
of liis enoyclopiedia — a .sort of ‘ ^^'llole Duty of the 
Homan Patrician.' Himself one of the order, he 
had doubtless to interest himself in the empht 
vciletiidinaria, or infiiTnarie.s for slaves attaclied 
to every country-seat or urban palace. His 
experience of snob hospitals enabled him to te.st 
tlie practice of the i)rofe.s.‘>ion, and from the 
knoudedge thus acquired, especially in dietetics, 
pharmacy, and surgery, he compiled his elegantly 
written took. Historioally its value i.s i)rieeless, 
a,s the source from which we have distinct know- 
ledge of the Alexandrian period. He bases medi- 
cine, with Hijipocrates, on anatomy, physiology, 
and the seieiitilio investigation of the causes of cfis- 
ease, while, without excluding the hypothetical, he 
allows no hypothesis to influence priictice. The 
whole work'fonns a compendhnn which, since its 
le-emergiiig to light in the 15th century, has held 
the first place in Latin medical literature. In the 
next generation to Celsus, Pliny the Elder deserves 
notice for his valuable, though incidental, allusions 
to medical authors. Hut to return to the Metliodics. 
In the reign of Nero, Thessalu.s of Tialle.s was their 
most popular repre.seiitative ; half a ceutury later 
Soranus of Ephesus took his place in Home as the 
most distinguished of the .school. His masterwork, 
written in Greek, is on obstetrics, while in medi- 
cine proper his treatise on acute and chronic dis- 
eases (lost in its Greek original, hut preseiwed to 
us in the African Latinity of Coeliu.s Anrelianus, 
who lived about the end of the 4th or beginning of 
the 5th century) exhibits the Methodic practice 
in it.s most favourable light. This, though with 
diminishing strength, re.sisted even the influence 
of Galen, till in the middle ages it took a fresh 
start. 

An offshoot from the Methodic school had already 
appeared in the 1st century — viz. the Pneumatic, 
which sought to reconcile it with the Hippocratic 
liumoralism. Its originator, Athenams, derived its 
central doctrine from a hypothetic pneuma or sonl 
pervading the universe; hut in practice he com- 
hined. the empiric and methorlic therapeutics. 
About the same time arose the Eclectio.s, whose 
chief representatives were Rufus of Ephesus and 
the niuoli abler Aretams of Cappadocia, who, for 
general culture, moral worth, and profe.sbional 
skill, to say nothing of the purity of his Ionic 
Greek, comes next to Hippocrates. 


^Ye have now reached the epoch-making Galen, 
hoin at Pergannis in 131 a.d. , who, after varied 
studies in the Hollenio schools of the Levant, came 
as a qualilied practitioner to Home in lO-l. His 
rapid succe.ss aroused the jealousy of the profes- 
.sion there, and he again travelled in the East, 
to he recalled to Home Ity the omperois Lnoius 
Verus and Marcus Aurolin.s, lie found medicine 
speaking a Babel of tongues while claiming to 
he a science, ami posing as a profession. lie 
sought to rehabilitate it by restoilng to anatomy 
and idiy.siology the value withheld from them by 
Empirics and fifethodics, and by reinforcing practice 
with the discoveries of the Alexandrian school ; in 
other word.s, to make diagnosis seieiitilio by basing 
it on anatomy and physiology, and to reconstruct 
therapeutie.s liy an unprejudiced clinical exporionoe, 
His guide was Hiiipocuate-s — the treatise on Prog- 
nostics in particular ; hut unhappily lie abandoned 
tlie sound Hippocratic method, and tried to unite 
professional to scientific medieine with a philo- 
.sophic link. This he found in a hyper-idealistic 
Platonism, from which he evolved a toloologieal 
system which jirovided every question with an 
answer and every riddle with a solution, lienee i 
arose a plausible apjiearanoe of infallibility, which 
kept medicine in chains till the 17 th and 18th 
centurie.s. Adopting the Hippocratic view (if the 
corporeal elemqnts as consisting of the solid, the 
liquid, the warm, and the cold, he found them 
blended equally in the blood, while in the bile the 
warm pi’edominated, in the pldegm tho cold, llis 
vivifying principle, tho p7m<inu, roaches in man its 
highest development as the ‘psychical,’ the ‘ vital,’ 
and the ' natural ’ sjiirit, ami manifests itself in 
‘spiritual,’ ‘pulsating,’ and ‘natural’ force, The 
processes regulating nutrition and strncturo ho 
explained by attractive, secrctii’c, jiropulsivo, and 
expul.sive powers. Hecogriisiiig; liowei'er, that 
the.se do not cover all jihysiological proeesses, he 
added to them the occult powers of tho ‘whole 
substance,’ the ‘specific qualities’ of his later 
followers; thus opening the sluice-gates to e\'ery 
kind of superstiti(m. 

Disease lie ascribed, fii'st, to immediate cau.ses 
(such as plethora anti corruption of tho juices); 
next, to tlie distiivhnnco theiiee arising; licxt, to 
the almormal sLiuetural uvoce.sse.s started by 
such disturbance ; and liiially, to tho syiiiptoms. 
Maladies he distributed according to their ana- 
tomical silks tratnm 1 (I) those of the elementary 
siihstancos (blood, phlegm, yellow and black bile)'; 
(2) irregularities of liomogeiieous suh.stancu.s 
(tissues), whicli, again, fall into anouialios of 
the physical condition (strain and atony), and 
of the primal qualities (warm, cold, &c.); (3) 
ailments of special organs. Eor tho Ilipiiocratic 
‘ crudity,’ ‘ coction,’ ami ‘ crisis,’ manifested only in 
aculedisoa.se, he substituted tho ‘hoginning,’ tho 
‘progress,’ the ‘ culiiiiiiatioii,’ and the ‘ decline;’ 
hut retained the dootiirie of crises and critical 
days; and he agreed with Hipiiocvates that tlie 
recuperative princiiile is nature, working necessarily 
through the attractive, transforming, and expulsive 
powers. He originated the doctriiio of ‘iiidiuatioii.s’ 
in their hearing on tho provoiition of disease ; on 
its character, stage, type, syinptom.s; on the iiliosyu- 
cra.sy of the patient and the nature of tlio allbotod 
organs — even on his dreams. Diet, gviiinastics, 
baths, friction, and hlood-lottiiig foi'iiioil his main 
thei-apeuties. Consistently, with his theories he 
classified iiiedicinos, according to the prevalence of 
one or more clomenla, into ahnplc, compound, and 
those _ operating through their ‘whole substance’ 
(enjetic&,_ for instance, purgatives, poisons and 
their antidotes). In his own praotico he preferred 
.simples, and set peculiar value on opium, introduced 
by the Alexandrian school. It was not till after 
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his death that Iiis iiilluenoa began to prevail. 
His ooinprchensiveness, his jn'olix style, and 
.sectarian jealousy kejiL Ids authority in the hack- 
gioiind, and it was ^^’ith the i)hilosophers rather 
than the profession that he was most in favour. 
Gratlually hi.s writings, having been translated 
into Latin, began to be studied in the West, till 
in the (ith and 7th centuries they were much in 
vogue. But it was the )ihyfaicians of the Nesto- 
lian creed, expelled from Byzantium, who became 
Ids true apostles. Bevering him for his teleology 
and almost Chii-stiau worship of a benevolent 
creator, they dilluseil Ids name and authority 
till the Arabian physicians became his devoted 
adherents, and spread his iidlnence through East 
and West alike for more than a thousand years. 

After Galen may he noticed the Byzantine 
school — viz. tlie compileis Orihasius (pliykcian to 
Julian the Apostate), Aetins, llio abler Alexander 
of Tralles, arrd the yet more irrdcpendeirt Paul of 
.Egiira. Iir the We.st Cmlius Anreliann.s, above 
referred to, alone lodeenrs nredicinu from the 
deterioration it had reached in the harrd.s of her- 
balists and receipt-rrrongers. 

Arabiair rnudieirre arose out of the Greek irr those 
Hellenic cities whiclr had passed under Moslenr 
sway. Its imjiortanee hegin.s with the Persian 
Rhazes (02o-2(j), a frrllower of Galen, thongh not 
unacquainted with Hipimerates, practisirtg in Bag- 
dad. After Irittr may ho irrentioacd hle-stta tiro 
younger, rrf Darrrascits, wlrose nrateria nredica, 
datirtg froiir the 11th oerrtui'.Vi was mucli in vogue 
arrd was used liy the Loirdorr College of Physicians 
ill framing their iihaiuiacopouia, in the reign of 
Janies I., and Abuloasis, author of a medical 
oycloira'dia. Ilaly, oomjiilor of the ‘Royal Book,’ 
was the standard Araliiiiii writer till Aviceiina, 
ndio, famed also as a jihilosophei', is tire liiglie.st 
name in zVralrian metlioiiie. His ‘ Canon,’ lucid in 
style and method, is an eiioyclopiedin of the liealiug 
art, based on Aristotle, Galen, and his .successors, 
Greek as well as Arabian, hut eviuoiiig no clinical 
experience or research. His opponentH weio Aven- 
znar and tiro latter’s impil Avoriiioes, eorii|dler.s 
mainly, as was also the great Ilahhi Maiiitoiiides, 
the last iiotewoi'thy writer on Arahiaii medieine. 
No advaiioe was made by this school on the 
Greek, except in the descriiition of smallpox and 
measles anil, more distinctly, in pharmacy and 
the virtues of drugs. The Arabs owea this 
superiority to tlioii’ chemical skill, which origi- 
nated new or modilied old remedies, and also to 
their more familiar relations with the East, im- 
perfectly gleaned by their predecessors. Apothe- 
caries’ sliojis, and even tire pharmacopoeia, are 
aiiiong the innovations medicine owes to tlioiri. 

European iiiediciiie, however, manifests no real 
break from its rise under Hiiipocrates. In tiro 
early middle ages the religious orders were the 
custodians of the degenerate knowledge and 
practice of the liealiug ai't tnuismitted from the 
later Roman author', s till the euriou.s mixture 
of ancient seionee with tire black art, characteristic 
of monastic medicine, was .superseded by the Bene- 
dictines, whose liouse at IMoiite-Cas.siiio in Cam- 
pania was the scat of tire Hijipocratico-Galenic 
revival, afterwai'ds extended by the school of 
Salerno. Thi.s hatter was a non-religions esfcahli.sh- 
nient, in whiclr law as well as iiiiilosophy was 
taught, while the irrepouderance it gave to medi- 
cine as eai'l.y as the 9th century earned for it the 
name of ‘Civitas Hippooratica. ’ It attracted pro- 
minent men of the time in quest of health, among 
tlirnii the Norinau invaders of Southern Italy. 
William the Conqueror was one of the visitors, and 
his son lioberb is supposed to have been the king 
of England for whom was written the famous 
Regimen Saniiatis Salerni, tire rhyming Latin poem 


on ‘health and the means of maintaining it,’ wliich 
afterwards circulated so widely through Europe. 
The Salernitan school had many students, and, jn'o- 
portionatcly, a considerahle staff of teachers, some 
of whom were women, their wives and daughters ; 
the best known of them is Trotiila (11th century), 
wife of Joannes Plateaiius, first of a medical 
family hearing that name, and autlior of Pmetim, 
a manual of medicine which long held its ground. 
But none of tire flalernilan writers are other than 
compilers, chielly from Hippocrates, Galen, and 
their suecessoi.s. Diet was their sheet-anchor, 
thongh their pliai'macy imjuoved on the previous 
European standard, and their clinical teaching 
was also favourable to rational medicine. But the 
Arabian wave swept over the school, and, after the 
13th century, almost obliterated it. It survived, 
however', though but tire .shadow of a name, till it.s 
suppression in 1811 by Napoleon. 

Latin renderings of the Arabian compilers wei'e 
the main channel throngli which Eui'Ojre I'ecoveied 
its knowledge of the classical medical wi'iters — 
Constantine Africanus (1050) being tire earliest of 
the.se trau.'-latoi'S. Ti'arismitted through the Ai'ahic, 
the Greek metlicitie wore an eastern dress, and in 
such guise it found its way to Wontpellier, a school 
which developed as that of Salei'tio waned. 
Bologna and Radna, too, derived their medical 
teaching from tliis oriental travesty of the Greek ; 
hut no gi'eat indeiremlerit authority arose in any 
of these scats of learning. Hiiser jioints out that 
the practical terror of the treatises they put forth 
— notably the Montpellier school — was due to 
British authors, who, like Gilbert the English- 
man, and Goi'doii the Scot, had graduated tliere. 
But the fall of Constaiitinnjile and the inimigratian 
of Greek scholars into Europe reopened the foun- 
tains of ancient learning. Hij'qioci'ates and Galen 
now became known in the original, and the master- 
work of Cnlsus, till then a forgotten hook, was once 
more read with profit. Rational medicine had 
returned to its parents. 

'To the writings of Galen was due the revived study 
of anatomy, and with it physiology ; to Diosooriile.? 
the resuscitation of medical botany. The discovery 
of America, followerl np by inland exploration, led 
to the introduction of new medicines, vegetable 
and mineral. The reaetion against the Arabian 
masters was comjrleied by ‘authorised versions’ 
of the Greek oi'igiiials — version.s chielly the n'ork 
of physicians who were also Hellenists, and by 
tire ii'iiddle of the IGth century Galeii was re- 
enthroned in the schools. The downfall of 
Arabian medicine was of earlier date in Italy 
and England than in France, while Germany 
■rvas under the tomporary sway of Paracelsus, a 
iiieteoi'ic genius who followed no school, hut 
vitiated iris indepeudence of judgment and great 
acuteness by tire liaughtiest arrogance. He had 
a positive as 'well as a niystioal side, arid, while 
regarding disease as ‘spiritual,’ with wliich, un- 
a.ssiBled, nature hei'self could often cope, he also 
relied on chemical agencies for its cure. These 
owed their virtue to their secret power over dis- 
ease, wlience he called them ‘arcana.’ Opium, 
in the form of tincture, and antimony -were among 
these. Beyond compelling a closer study of 
chemistry and sliorving an example of independ- 
ence aiiii'd the nniversal belief in Galen, Paracelsus 
did no good to medicine, and indeed, outside Ger- 
many, was held in little account. 

Meanwhile, the outbreak of disease on an 
epidemic scale, in forms unknown to the Greeks, 
tlii'ew the niedioal art on its o'ri’n lesoui'ces, and 
started that revolt against authoi'ity to which it 
owed its next advance. The sweating sickness 
was minutely described by Ifaye (Latinised, Cains) 
in England, and syphilis by physicians on the 
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Continent. Hospitak, nioreovei', the special contri- 
bution of Ciiristianity to the relief of tlie sick or 
physically injured, now hecaine seats of clinical 
study, Italy leading tiie way in her eelehrateil 
solioul of Padua, which then began to attract 
•-tiulents hviii all countrie.s. Phy.sic.s, which re- 
ceived a fresh iiui)ulsB at the Kenaisaaiice, 
also its etfect on biology and medicine — Ualileo 
and Ctesalpinus representing in Italy what Bacon 
and Harvey represented in England — a sounder 
scientific method on the one hand and a more 
penetrating physiological reseai'cli on the other, 
leading to the discovery by Harvey of what 
Ciesalpinus and others had diiniy adumbrated, 
the circulation of the blood. Concurrently with 
the mechanical contribution to biological and 
nxedieal study, that of natural history was equally 
important, pharmacy in particular receiving new 
accessions, notably cinchona hark, wliich found a 
place in tire diapeiisatoiies or pliarmacopceias now 
beginning to multiply. Love of .system, however, 
a perennial hindrance to medical progre.ss, was no 
less prolilio tlian inductive researeli, and .so, con- 
temporaneously witli Harvey, we have mystics 
such as Van Heiinont, who, like Paracelsms, left 
no enduring mark on sound medicine beyond en- 
couraging independence of authority and innova- 
tions ill treatment. Tire latro-mechanical school 
was another development in the tlieorising dii'ec- 
tion, its most prominent names being the Nea- 
politan Borelli, the Roman Baglivi, and tlie Scottish 
Pitoairne. Physiology is more indebted to these 
qiiasi-scientifio systematisers than tlierapeutics, 
which, however, 'is under distinct obligations to 
another school, the latro-ohamieal, whose Dutch 
founder, Sylvius, applied to treatment the results 
of the improved Hology and chemistry. He had 
many followers in Germany as well as Holland ; 
hut his ablest disciple was the English ‘Willis, 
who worked pernuuiBnt good iu tire exauiina- 
tion of secretions, to say nothing of his still 
classic account of diahete.s and of nervous maladies. 
Reaction against the theorising tendency was led 
by Sydenham, whose guide in practice was Hip- 

S ncrates, with his ‘natural history of disease.’ 

latiire he .held to have a self-restoring power, 
which it was the physician's duty to watch and 
assist. As a practitioner Sydenhani was especially 
great, while his descriptions of disease — -gout, for 
example — are those of au artist in medicine. But 
it was in his rejection of theory and as an observer 
and utilise!’ of facts that his indueiice was soundest. 
Cuming as it did after the anatomical, physiological, 
and chemical work of the previous generation, it 
gave practical direction to so much of it as had 
stood the clinical test. 

Theory, however, is too attractive for ingenious 
minds to he long idle, and again we find medicine 
turning into ‘the high priori road.’ The latro- 
mechanieal school underwent something like a re- 
viv.al, thanks to the brilliant astronomy of Nervton 
and the able advocacy of Pilcairue and his pupil 
Cheyne. Sydenham’s example, however, was still 
powerful euougli to curb the theorising tendency, 
so that enthusiastic mathematicians like Mead did 
not allow their love of hyiiothetieal symmetry to 
vitiate their practice. The next great name in 
medicine is that of Boerhaave of Leyden, a disciple 
of Hippocrates and Sydenham, familiar with all 
that was valuable in other schools, but strenuous 
in his pursuit of anatomical and phj'siological fact, 
in winch he worked assiduously with the micro- 
scope, As a clinical lecturer he was the forei’unner 
of the most refined teaching of the modern day, 
and his Clinique was resorted to by aspiring students 
of every country. The love of sy.stem which 
he shared with so many of the niaster-niinds 
of medicine is seen in Iris Instiiutiones, long a 


text-hook, hut now, like his Aphorisms, .super- 
.seded by the luster knowledge of which he was 
the pioneer. Aiimiig his pupils was Van Swieteii, 
founder of the Vienna school, while contempo- 
rary with him vr’ei’e Hotfmaiin and Stahl, both of 
tliein professors at Halle, in advance of their time 
as clieiiiist.s, and enthusiastic systematisers, the 
foruier eager to reconcile the ‘spiritual’ with the 
‘ niaterialistio ’ view of nature, the latter bent on 
eliminating the ‘ material ’ from man and making 
the ‘ psychical ’ the essence of his being. 

Physiology and rational niecliciiio made a new 
start under the all-accoin])lished Swiss Von 
Haller, whose teaching prevailed for good iu 
spite of recurrent outbreaks of the systema- 
tising tendency. Muscular irritability, to the 
exclusion of the hypothetical iinima, and as di.s- 
tiiiguishod from nervous sensibility, was a dis- 
covery of his which threw fresh light on living 
movements, while medicine proper owes to him a 
series of experiments, better appreciated by later 
.science, on the influence of drugs on the healthy 
subject. Morgagni of Bologna laid practical 
iiieilicine under yet more lasting ohligationH by 
his elaborate work iu morbid anatomy, of rvliich 
lie may almost he regarded as the creator. His 
Dc Sedil> 2 is et Causis Morhorum may still he con- 
sulted with advantage, followed up as it was and 
its results extended by other mithologists, the 
Scotsman Baillie in particular. Erom the sound 
leading of Von Haller and Morgagni a partial 
dellection was made by Cullen of Edinhurgli, an 
expositor of rare ability. His Lines of the rruetice 
of Fhysio and his larger Nosology were a skilful 
adaptation of the new physiology and pathology to 
classification and therapeutics, and from their 
attractive clearne.ss wei'e long in favour with 
teacher and student alike. A mote brilliant, 
tliough far less judicious systematiser was his pupil 
John Brown, father of the Briuionian system, of 
which the keynote is the part jilayed by ‘ exeit- 
ability ’ in health and disease. To mniiitain this 
property at its normal strength was the ohjout of 
the plrysioiau, who, indeed, iu 97 ]ier cent, of the 
diseases brought before him, had to make his 
'treatment a ‘ Btimulating ’ one. The superficial 
simplicity of the .system explains its wide accept- 
ance and tenacious vitality, though its popularity 
was always greater iu Italy and Germany than in 
Great Britain. Another exemplar of tho systoma- 
tisiiig siririt in the same century was Hahnemann, 
the creator of the HoincEO]iathio school. Dwelling 
chiefly on the symptoms of disease, he constructed 
au elaborate scheme of therapoutic.s (see HOMiUO- 
PATHV), and benefited practical niedicine, even as 
Brown did, by favouring a milder than the so-called 
heroic treatment. 

Before quitting the 18th century, its contrihu- 
tioiis to special tlepartnients of iiiedioine must he 
noticed. In Italy Valsalva and Lancisi did good 
service, the latter by his observations on the causes 
of sudden death, including cardiao and aueurismal 
lesions, -while Albertini was also meritorious in 
the same walk. Germany produced Aueubrugger 
of ‘Vienna, author of direct ‘ prercussion. ’ In 
Britain slate-medicine owes its start to Baker, 
followed up by Jemier, whose discovery ol vaccina- 
tion is nieinorahle not only for ite pirevcutiou of 
smallpox, hut for its inihienoe on the study of in- 
fectious disease. Pringle, ably jireceded Iiy Hux- 
hain, enlightened the prrofossion on fever.s, osjrecially 
as occurring in prisons and camps ; and Fothergill 
on iiutrid sore throat ( ‘ diphtheria ’ ) and tio- 
doulourenx, and Heherden in therapeutics did 
honour to the English school. 

The 19th century opened with a sound preference 
for inductive research over premature generalisa- 
tion, and Fi-ance, in the background for many 
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years, non' came to tlie fiujit with Bicliat anil 
iBroussaU — the fonnev a great anatouiiat and physi- 
oloidst, tlie latter distinguished in pathology. 
Fariiological anatomy had ^ contributed much to 
localise disease, and ciiaguosis was made still more 
precise hy Covvisarb and Piorry in jierfecting the 
‘percussion’ of Auenhriigger. By Laennec’s ad- 
vance upon tills— auscultation to wit — the move- 
ments of the lungs and heart are heard through the 
thoracic Avails hy the stethoscope. Concurrently 
witli this ‘ mediate auscultation,’ morbid anatomy 
connected the lesions of the iiitra-thoracic A’iscera 
with the sounds so transmitted — a twin-source of 
medical knowledge, rich in results on diagnosis and 
treatment. Bayle, Chomcl, Louis, C'rin-eilhier, 
and Andral, each in hi.s own ivay, did memorahle 
Avork in scientillc and practical medicine, founding 
the groat clinical .school Avliich, continued iiiuler 
Bretomieau, Rostaii, D’Alihert, liayer, and Trous- 
seau, made Paris the re.sort of as])iring young 
physicians from both liemispheres. lii Great 
Britain medical education Avas steadily improved 
hy sounder cliemical and physical, as well as 
anatomical and physiological knowledge, Avliile 
the preference of rational ohsorvation to theory 
Avas admirahly illustrated by AVillau on tlie 
skill. Bright on the kidney, and Addison on the 
suprarenal capsules. The Paris school found 
apt pupils ill the British Islands— the Scottish 
Forbes and the Irish Stokes, with the English 
Hope, Latham, and IVatsoii, doing much to difiiise 
a sounder diagnosis ami treatment of chest diseases; 
wliila Scotland, in partioiihir, maintained the tradi- 
tional oalehrity of lier cliiiique hy Gregory, Aher- 
Gi'Oinhie, and Alison in Edinhnrgli, to whom Avortliy 
countorpart.s Avere produced in Dublin by Graves, 
Stokes (already iiioiitionod), and Corrigan. In the 
northern capital Uhristisoii, the Beghies, father 
and son, Hughes Bennett, and Laycock iijilielil the 
fame of the school, and south of the Tweed Piirkes, 
Mui'oliiaoii, Hilton Fagge, and Jeiiner have be- 
queathed a rich harvest of practical doctrine to their 
succe.ssors. Italy, with Galvaiii, Volta, Nobili, and 
Matteuooi, is the parent of eleotro-tliovapeutics ; 
hut it is to Germany that recent meclioiiie oAves 
its greatest and most productive aoliieveineiits. 
Vienna, under Van Swieteu and Aueiihrugger, had 
already won a European naiiio for clinical research 
Avlieii Skoda enhanced it hy improving on Lnoimec’s 
discovery, and Kokitansky and, quite recently, 
Bamhergev carried Viennese teaching to the highest 
pitoli of academic eiliciency. llomherg is another 
representative name ; hut Sohiiiilein, liy the uiiaiii- 
iiioiis voice of Germany, lias placed lier in tlie van 
of medical progress. Founder of the modem 
‘natural history school,’ his teaching has led up 
to bacteriology,' which already in the hands of such 
men as Pasteur and Koch has for cholera, malaria, 
lupus, and tuberculosis (see Tubercle) become 
one of the most poAverful instruments of which 
medicine, in diagnosis and even in practice, has 
yet been able to boast. The iiiavvelloiis advances 
111 cerebral physiology, from Broca to Hitzig and 
Ferrier, have had great results in practice, surgi- 
cal as Avell as iiiedloal ; and the Aincrioaiis have 
done splendid Avork, especially in therapeutics. 

Haser’s Orundriss do' Gcschichlc dcr Medirin (Jena, 
1881) and rusolimaiiii’s Gcschichtc dcs mcdicinhckm 
Untsrrichts (Loip, 1889) have lieoii closely folIoAvod 
in the foregoing article. The student who Avislics 
to purauo the history of iiiodiohie into iiiiimtor dolail 
should oonsult tho larger Avork of Hiisor, in 3 vols. 
(Jena, 1875-79); Dareiiilierg’s Hidoire, dea Sciences 
Medicales (2 voL. Paris, 1870); and Pucciniiotti’s Storia 
della Medicina ( 3 vols. Pisa, 1SS9). For n key to the very 
munoroiis articles on diseases, see UlSB.lBE, and the list 
appended to Anatomy. See also .Surqehy, Hygiene, 
Baoteiua, Germ Theory, and tlie notices of Hippo- 
Ca.vcEB. Galen, and otlipv great phvsioians. 


Mediclt [Mcdicagu), a genus of plants of the 
natural order LeguiiiiiiosO!, sub-order Papilionaceie, 
nearly allied to Clover (q.v. ), hut distinguished 
fiom that and kindred genera by the sickle-shaped, 
or, in most species, .spirally-twisted legume. Tlie 
species, Avliicli are very nuiiieroiiB, are mostly 
aimiial and uereiinial herbaceous ]ilants, Avith leaves 
of three leaiiets like those of clover, and are native.s 
of temperate and warm climates. A number of 
them are found in Britain, and many more in the 
south of Europe. Tliey generally aftbrd good green 
food for cattle, and sonic of them are cultivated 
like the clovers for this ii.se, amongst which the 
most inniortant is the Purple Mediek, or Lucerne 
(q.v., M. sLitiva). Besides this, tlie Black Meilick, 
Nimsiicli, or Liipuline (il/. licpidina), is one of the 
most generally cultivated. It is a common native 
of Britain, wliere it in very generally sown iiii.ved 
Avith lied Clover and Rye-grass, and is useful wliere 
a close turf is de,sii‘eil. 

nicdi'iia, El- (Arabic for 'The City’), or, 
more fully, Medinafc en-Nchi (‘City of the Pro- 
phet’), or Medinat Rasuli-elah ("‘City of the 
Apostle of God’), because it Avas tliere that 
Moliammed took refuge after his Hegira or Flight 
from Mecca in 622, and there that he lived till 
his death. Foniicrly called Yatlizib, and mentioned 
hy Ptolemy as latnrqma, the holiest city of the 
Molianimedaii Avorkl after IMecca, and the second 
capital of the Hedjflz in Avesturn Arabia, it is situ- 
ated about 270 miles N. of Mecca, and 132 N. hy 
E. of the port of Yaiihii’ on the Red Sea, and con- 
tains about 16,000 inhabitants (Burton), cliielly 
engaged in agriculture. It consists of three iiriii- 
cipal parts— a town, a fort, and suburbs of about 
the same extent as tlie town itself, from Avliich 
they are .separated hy a wide space (the MuiiakJia). 
It is about half the size of Mecca, and forms aii 
irregular oval witliin a walled enclosure, 35 to 40 
foot high, Hanked by thirty towers, and enclosing 
the castle Avliero tlie Turkish garrison is lodged — 
a fortilicatioii Avhioli renders it tlie chief stronghold 
of tlie Hedjilz. Two of its four gates are niassive 
buildings Avith double towers. The streets are 
narrow but partly paved. The houses are Hat- 
roofed and double-storied, and are built of stone, 
brick, and paliii-Avood. The principal building is 
the Prophet’s Mosque El-Harani (‘the Sacred’), 

S ioseil to be erected on the .spot Avliere Moliam- 
died, and to enclose iiis toiiib. It is of .smaller 
dimensions tliau that of Mecca, being a parallel- 
ogram, 420 feet long and 340 feet broad, with a 
spacious central area, surrounded hy a peristyle 
with iiuiiieroiis rows of pillars. Tlie present Iniild- 
ing is, however, only the last of many reoonstruc- 
tioiLs, of wliioli the best was that of liait Bay, the 
Mameluke sultan, in 1481, Avhose dome and pulpit 
.still stand. The Maiisoleiiin, or Hiijrah, is an 
irregular doorless chamber, 50 to 55 feet in e.xtent, 
situated in the south-east corner of the hnildiiig. 
It is surmounted hy a large gilt crescent above tlie 
‘Green Dome,’ springing from a series of globes, 
and liedged in Avitli a closely-latticed brass railing, 
in Avliich are small apertures for prayer. The in- 
terior is hung Avitli costly curtains eiiiliroidered 
Avitli large gold letters, stating that hehiiid them 
lie the bodies of the Prophet of God and of tlie 
lirst tAvo califs — Avliich curtains, changed Avlienever 
Avovn out, or when a new .sultan ascends the throne, 
cover a square edifice of black iiiarhle, in the midst 
of wliich is Moliaiiimed’.s tomb. Its exact jilnee is 
indicated hy a long pearly ro.savy— still seen in 1855 
— sasperideil from the curtain. Tlie Prophet’s hodj' 
is believed to lie iindeoayed at full length on the 
right side, with tlie right palm siipiiortiiig the right 
cheek, the face directed toAvards Mecca. Close 
behind hiiii is placed, in the same position, Ahu- 
liekr, ami behind him Omar ; and Fatinieli’s house 
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is lepresented l),v a modem erection liard 1>,V. There 
seems no reason to doubt that tlie l*ropliet was 
buried in the space (originally Ayeshah’s hut) now 
enclosed in the mosque; nor is it likely that the 
grave was ever rilled. That his coliin, said to he 
covered with a mai-ble slab, and cased with silver 
(no European has ever seen it), rests su&l>ended in 
the air is of course an idle Cliristian fable. Of the 
treasures which this sanctuary once contained, 
little now remains. It is a iiieritorion.s act to 
nei'forni the pilgrimage to Medina, though there 
IS no lixed season for it. As in Mecca, a great 
number of ecclesiastical officials are attached in 
some capacity or other to the Great Mosque ; and 
not only they, hut many of the towns-people 
live to a great extent on the pilgrims’ alms and 
custom. Tliere are few other noteworthy siiots in 
Medina, save the minor mosques of Ahn-bekr, ’Ali, 
■Omar, Bilal, i1:c. Thirty hledre.ssehs, or public 
endowed scliools, represent what learning tliere is 
left in tile city, once famed for its scholars and 
tlieologiaiis. In the 7th century Medina was the 
capital of Islam ; but since tlien it lias passed 
under tlie rule of emirs, slierifs, Tiirkislt pashas, 
and AVahrdjis, though tlie internal government of 
the city is still Araljian. 

Medina Sidonia, a city of Spain, 25 miles 
SSE. of Cadiz, stands on an isolated hill overlook- 
ing a wide plain, and lias tlie ruins of a easLle, the 
ancestral seat of the dukes of Medina Sidonia, 
cle.scendants of Guzman tlie Good, conqueror of 
Tarifa (1292). It was a member of this liottse 
who commanded the ‘invinoihle Armada’ (q.v.). 
Pop. 12,397, who make pottery. 

Mediiiet-el-Fayynin. See F.tYYCni. 
Meditatio Fiig-a'. See Debt, Vol. III. p. 717. 

Mediterranean Sea, so mimed from lying 
in the midst between the continents of Euroiie, 
Asia, and Africa, It is tlie largest enclosed sea 
in the world, ami is counecletl with tlie open 
ocean only liy the narrow Strait of Gibraltar, 9 
miles in widtli at tlie Billais of Hercules. .Since 
1309, however, it lias been aftificially coiinecLed 
with tlie lied Sea and Indian Gceaii by means 
of the Suez Canal (q.v.). From its great size the 
Mediterranean might he ranked with the oceans, 
but from being so completely cut off it presents 
distinctly local characters when compared with the 
great ocean-hasiiis, and is consequently of special 
interest to tlie student of pliysical science. The 
Mediterranean, in a nearly east and west direction, 
is about 2200 miles in length from the Strait of 
Gibraltar to the Syrian coast ; its widtli varies 
from 500 or 600 miles in some places to less than 
100 miles lietween Sicily and Cape Bon, where it 
is divided by relatively sliallow hanks into two 
distinct hydrographic basins, tlie eastern one being 
the lai-ger. It is connected with the Black Sea 
through the Dardanelles, the Sea of jrariuora, and 
the Bosphorus. The African and Syrian coasts 
are comparatively even and unhidented, the wide 
gulfs of Gabes and Sidra scarcely presenting an 
exception ; on tlie other hand, tlie shores of Europe 
and Asia Minor are cut up into numerous gulfs 
and hays, the largest of which is the Adriatic Sea. 
Various parts of tlie Mediterranean liave been 
known by special names, such as tlie Tyrrhenian 
and Iberian Seas in the we.stern, and the Levant, 
-■Egoan, and Ionian Seas in tlie eastern basin. The 
principal islands in tlie western part are Sardinia 
and Corsica, the Balearic and Lipaii Islands, the 
two latter groups being of volcanic origin. Tlie 
continental islands of Sicily and Malta are situated 
on the banks dividing the two basins ; Panteilaria, 
Limosa, and Graham Island (now reduced to a 
shoal) are, however, volcanic though .situated on 
tlie same hanks. In the eastern regions tliere are 


the large islands of Cyprus and Crete, with the 
Ionian Islands and the islands of tlie Archipelago, 
The Mediterranean is frequently .subject to carth- 
qiiakes, and Vesuvius, Btromholi, and Etna are 
among the most famous of its active volcanoes. 
The scenery of the shores of lids great inhuiil sea 
is varied, niountain-ranges and liigli tahlelamls 
predominating. Altliqngh there is considoiahle 
diversity lietween the climates of Noitheiii Italy and 
the desert .shores of North Africa, still the terrestrial 
fauna and ilora are not markedly distinct in tlm 
diflerent regions of the Mediterranean ba.sin, many 
of the plants and animals being identical on the 
nortliern and hoiitlierii shores, and tliere is abundant 
evidence that this siinilaiity was nmcli more pro- 
nounced in recent geological times. The countries 
bordering the Mediterranean have lieen tlie cradle 
of civilisation, Pluenicia, Greece, and Italy having 
been .successively the homes of knowledge and pro- 
gress, and at the pre.seiit time this inland sea i.s 
comuiercially tlie most important waterway of the 
world. 

The area of the Mediterraiiean is estimated at 
about 900,000 .sq. m., or, including the Bluok Sea 
and , Sea of Azov, at 1,053,000 sq. m. The area of 
land draining into tlie Mediterranean is estimated 
at 2,909,350 sq. m., or nearly 3,000,000 sq. m. of 
the richeut cmiiitry mi the eartli's surface. The 
aiiiiiial amount of rain that falls on this land is 
estimated by tlie writer at 1098 ciihio miles, and of 
this amount about 220 cubic miles reaeli tlie Medi- 
terranean througli the aminiil diseharge of rii-ors, 
the principal of which are tiie Illume, Po, .Daiiuhu, 
Dnieper, Don, and the Nile. 

The basin of the Meditovvanean commences 
about 60 miles to the west of tiiliraltar, M'here 
there is a ridge with a maximum depth of about 
200 fathoms, 'riiere is a similar depth on the 
ridge between Sicily ami Africa wliich separates 
the Mediterranean into two basins : 2040 fatlioms 
i.s tlie greatest depth recorded in the western, and 
2187 fatlioms the greate.st in the eastern basin ; 
the mean depth of the wliole sea is 708 fathoms. 
The area of the sea-hobtom with a less deptli than 
100 fathoms is estimated at alumt one-fourth of the 
whole area ; the area with adejith of from 100 to 1000 
fathoms is estimated at 300,000 sq. in., and with a 
depth of from 1000 to 2000 fathoms at 15,000 sq. in. 
The hulk of water is estimated at 709,800 cubic 
miles. The greatest depth in the Jllack Eea is 
1070 fathoms, the average depth being 412 fathoms. 

On the whole northerly wiml.s prevail over tlie 
Mediterranean, dne cliiolly to the iiilluenco of the 
aiiticycloiiic region of tlio NorLli Atlantic, althongli 
in the eastern portions the alternate cyclonic and 
anticyclonic area of northern Asia lias a distinct 
influence on the direction of tlie winds. Tlie 
Mediterranean lies wliolly between the annual 
isotlierins of 00° F. in tlio nortli and 70° in tlio 
sontli. Tlie temperature of the surface waters 
may occasionally reach 90°, hut is usually much 
less, the mean of the winter months lieing lietween 
53° and 57°. Generally the temperatni'e of the sen 
is liighor than that of the air, especially in winter, 
but ill .some of the summer montlis the reverse is 
the ease. 'Whatever tlie temperature of tlie .surface 
water may he, at a deptli between 100 and 200 
fathoms a temperature of 64° to 50° is met with, 
and tills persists without sensible variation to the 
greatest deptli. Tlie temperature of the liottom 
water in tlie western basin is about 54° '5, and in 
the eastern basin a little warmer, 66° '0, those 
temperatures being fully 20" higher than the 
temperature of the bottom water of the Atlantic 
at corresponding depths. From recent observa- 
tions it would appear that the deep water of tlie 
Mediterranean is subject to sliglit annual varia- 
tions, dependent on tlie temperature of tlie previous 
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TOnter. The evaporation from the &urfaee of the 
Mediterranean exceeds botii the precipitation and 
the annual discharge of tlie rivers llowing into it 
from the surrounding catchnient basin, for we lind 
the specilic gravity of its waters (1 -02860 to I'OSOO) 
to be greater Lliau that of the Atlantic on the west 
(l-02() to 1-027), or that of the Black Sea on the 
east (1-012 to 1-014). Tliere is even an ontilow' of 
warm dense Mediteri-anean water into tlie Atlantic 
beneath the lighter Atlanlic water which llow.s in 
at tlie surface through the Strait of Gibraltar. 
There is a similar state of things at the entrance 
of the Black Sea, where tliere is an inllow of fresh 
water from the Black Sea at the surface, and an 
oiitHow in the opposite direction of .sailer Mediter- 
ranean water by an undercurrent. Were it not for 
the inllow of Atlantic water the Mediterranean 
would .slowly become .saltcr, and .shrink till reduced 
to two salt lake.s like the Dead Sea. The Mediter- 
ranean is u.sually called a tideles.s .sea. At Algiers 
there is a rise of 34 inches at .spring-.s and half that 
amount at neap.s ; at other place.s the rise and fall 
is about 18 inches, and in the Gulf of Gabes the 
range reache.s 5 feet, but the solilunar tides are 
as a rule completely masked by the rise of level 
and the .surface currents produced by the action 
of the wimla, The depo.sits now forming in the 
Mediterranean in deep water arc all blue iniids, 
with a yollowi.sb upper layer, contabuiig usually 
from 10 to 30 pur cent, of earbonato of lime, which 
principally consists of the shells of iiclagic Eora- 
minifera. The mineral particles and clayey matter 
are derived, from the disintegration of the neigh- 
bouring land. In some of the shallower depths 
there are glauconitic and more calcareous deposits. 
The (leop-sea dredging.s show that life, though 
present, is much le.s.s abundant in deep water than 
at similar depths in the open ocean, in which 
i-es])eot the lilediterranean agrees with enclosed 
seas in general. There is an extensive red coral 
lishery and tunny- Ushery on some parts of the 
coasts. The Mediterranean region appears to have 
been covered by the sea from early geological 
times, and during Tertiary times nmst have had 
much Wider ooiumniiication with the open ocean. 

Mcdjirtic, an Ottoman decoration, instituted 
in 1852 by the Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid as a reward 
of merit either civil or military. It was conferred 
after the Crimean campaign, to a considerable 
extent, on British officers. The order consists of 
live classe.s, and the decoration is a .silver sun of 
seven triple ray.s, with the device of the crescent 
and star alternating- with the rays. 

Medial’ [Mespilus), a genus of trees or slinibs 
of the natural order Uosaoeie, .sub-order Pomem, 
having a 5-eleft calyx rvith leafy segments, nearly 
ronnd petals, a large hoiiey-seoretiiig disc, and 2-5 
styles, uniteil together in the ilower, but widely 
separated on the fruit, the upper ends of the bony 
cells of whieh are exiio.sud. The Gommon Medlar 
{M. yermaiiica), a .small tree, spiny in a wild 
state,' hut dcstiUito of spines in cultivation, Is a 
native of the .south of Euroiie and of tlie temjierato 
parts of Asia, but is a doubtful native of Britain, 
although it is to be seen in hedges and thickets in 
the soiitberii parts of Euglaud. It lias lanceolate, 
nmlivided leaves, solitary large white llowers at 
the end of small spurs, mid gloliitlar or pear-shaped 
fruit. The medlar i.s iiiucb cultii-ated in some 
parts of Europe, and is common in gardens in 
England, but it does not generally ripen well in 
Scotland without a wall. It is very austere, but 
when bletted, or its tough pulp has become soft 
and vinous by incipient decay, it is relished by 
many. 

Mcdmcilliaillt village of Buckingbamshirc, 
near the Thames, 3 miles S1V. of JTarlow. Here 


stood a Cistercian abbey (1204); and here, soon 
after tlie middle of the IStli century. Sir Friuicis 
Dashwood, afterward.s Loul le Despeuoer ( 1708-81 ), 
founded Ills mock brothei-hood of ‘Franciscans,’ 
whose niotto was the familiar iusoriptioii on 
liabelais’ abbey of Tlieleiiia, ‘ Fay ce ipie voudras,’ 
and two of whose twelve meiiihers were John 
Wilkes and Paul Whitehead the poet. Pop. of 
jiaiish, 335. See W. Fraser llae’s Wilkes, Sheridan, 
Fox (1874). 

M<5doc, a district in the French department of 
Gironde, famed for the cpiantity and excellence of 
the wine it yields, some ol the most famous growths 
of Biirdeaiix (q.v,), such as Cliiltean-Mai-gaux, 
Chfitean-Lafite, and Chilteau-Latoiir. The district 
lies on the left bank of the estuary of the Gironde, 
being separated from the Landes by low bills, and 
is -lO miles long by froiii 5 to 10 wide. See Cham- 
bers’s Journal (Maroli 181)0). 

Medulla Oblongata. See Dealx. 

McdiiSiC. See Jelly-fi.sh. 

Med-way, a river of Kent, rising in three bead- 
streams in Siis-scx and Surrey, and llowing 70 miles 
norlli-eastwarrl (including 12 miles of estuary), 
past Tinibridge, Jlaiilstone, Ilocliester, Cliatbain, 
ami .Slieeriio.'--.s, until it jinn.s the e.sluary’ of the 
Tliaiiie.s. It is tiilal and navigalile to IMaidstone, 
but large vessels do not ascend above Kochester 
bridge. See CuATIIAjr. 

Mccauec, or Ml-tNl, a village in Sind, India, 
on the Indus, 6 miles N. of Hyderabad, was the 
scene of a battle between Bh- diaries Napier with 
2800 men and a Balncli army, 22,000 strong, on 
February 17, 1843. 'J'be latter were totally routeil, 
losing 5000 men ; tlie British loss was 256. The 
result of this victory was the conque.st and annexa- 
tion of Bind. 

Mcei’ilUC, a pros])erons nianufactm-iiig town of 
Saxony, 48 miles by rail S. of Leipzig. ' From an 
nniiiiiiortant, small coiintry town, it has increased 
rapidly in size and iiipiortanee tbi-oiigh the ilc- 
velopment of its woollen manufactures and the 
large export trade which it carries on witli England, 
France, and America. Pop. (1849)7346; (1886) 
22,013. See Leopold’-s Ghronik voti Mecrane ( 1863 ). 

Mcercut {Ci/nicfis), a South African carnivore 
akin to the Icbneuinon (q.v.). 

MccrBCliauill [Sepiolitc], amineral existing in 
many parts of the world. In Europe it is found 
cliietly at Flnibscliitz in Moravia, amt at Seba.stopol 
and Knffa in the Crimea ; and in Turkey in Asia 
it occuis almndantly just below the soil in the 
alluvial beils of several districts— o-spocially at 
Eski-sbebr. It is also found in Spain and South 
tlavolina. Meerschaum, from its having been 
found on tlie seaslioro in some places, in peculiarly 
rounded snow-white lumps, was ignorantly imagined 
to be the petrilled froth of the sea, whieh is the 
meaning of its German name. Its composition is 
.silica, 60-9; magnesia, 26 '1; water, 12-0. Almost 
all the meersohaum found is made into tobaooo- 
pipes, in which iminiifaetnve the Anstriaiis have 
been for a long time pre-eminent. Vienna contains 
many imumfaetories, in whieh some very artistic 
productions are made; and pipes worth 100 
guineas, from the beauty of tlieir design, are by 
no means nncomnion. 'The French pipe-makers 
have lately used meersohaum, and have displayed 
great taste in their works. When fiist dug from 
the earth, meerschaum is quite soft and soap-like 
to the touch, and as it lathers with water, and 
remove.s grease, it is employed by the Turks as a 
snbatitute for soap in washing. Similarly in 
Algeria it is sometimes used in place of soap at the 
Moorish baths. The waste in cutting and turning 
the pipes was formerly thrown away, hut it is now 
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reduced to po\v<lei, mixed into a, paste, and com- 
piesoed into haul masses, wliich arc carved into 
iufeiior pipes. 

3Icei'llt, or more correctly MjiJiATH, ii town, 
district, and division in the North-we.stein Pio- 
vinces of British India. The town lies 40 miles 
ME. of Dellii, about half-way hetweeii the G_an,nes 
and the Juiima. Its most impoitaiit edifice is the 
English chinch, wilh a line .sphe and an excellent 
organ. Tliere aie also &e\eial ruins of iiati\e 
ediliees. Here in 1857 the great mutinx hroke out 
('66 IlfDl.x, Vol. VI. p. 119). Top. (ISSl) 99,.5()5, 
of xvliom 38,017 xvere in the cantonment, an im- 
portant militaiy station, the rest in the city. The 
district has an area of 2379 sq. ni. ; po]!. of (1881) 
1,313,137. The rlivisioii has an area of 11,320 .sq. 
111 . ; pop. (1881) 5,141,204. 

Megaceros. See Elk. 

Mcgaliclitliys (Gi., ‘great Ihh’), a genus of 
extinct Ganoid fishes. Tlieir reiiiaiiis fonnd in Car 
honiferoua stiata testify to fishes of laige si/e, com- 
]detely huckleied li,\ hig stioiig sniootli scales. Tlie 
I’axv.s hear large conical teeth suggestive of pieihiei- 
iius eaniivurous habits, and the lishes were doubt- 
less a terror in tlieir ancient haunts. Along with 
related genera, Megalichthys is placed not far from 
the modern genus Polyplerus. 

Mcgalithic Dloiiuiiicnts. See Dolmen, 
St.xndinci Stones, Stone Giucles, &o, 

Mcgalonyx, a large fo.ssil edentate of the 
United States, smallei than the Megatherium (q.v.). 

Megalosauriis (Gr., ‘gieat lizaul'), agigantie 
e.xtinet reptile, whose remains are found in Jurassic 
and Cretaceous strata. The huge body seems to 
have measured about 30 to 50 feet in length, and 
fioiu the nature of the skeleton it is inferred that 
tile animal moved and sat half uprigdit, in a kan- 
garuo-likc fashion. Tlie foriiiidahle teeth indisput- 
ably .suggest a cariiivoi'oiis diet. See ItETTlLEa. 

Mcgaiiodidii*. See Mound Biiid.s. 

Megari.s, a small mountainous region of Hellas, 
or Greece proper, lying between Attica and the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The people wore e.xcellent 
sailors, and founded several colonies, of which the 
most famous were Byzantium (667 u.O.), Chalcedou, 
and Megara (Hyhhea) in Hicily. They were 
generally regarded a.s guilty of deception and dis- 
simulation, hence the phrase ‘ Megariau tears.’ 
The capital was Megara, long an iinpurtaut eoin- 
mei'cial city, and famous for its xvhite shell marble, 
and for a wliite kind of clay, of xvliich pottery xvas 
made. — From Euclid (q.v.) the philosopher, Who, 
as well as Theognis the poet, was horn at Megara, 
the Megaric school took its name. 

Megas'tlieiie.s, a Greek ambassador stationed 
by Beleuous Nicator (308-298 B.c.) at the court of 
Saiidrooottus (q.v.), or Cliandra Gupta, in the 
valley of the Ganges. Here he gatheied materials 
for Ids xvork Indica, from whicli Arrian, Strabo, 
and others borrowed. The fragments that remain 
have been edited by Sehwauebeck (1846) and 
Midler (1848). 

Megatlievilim (Gr., ‘great beast’), agigantie 
extinct quadruped of the order Edentata, nearly 
allied to the sloth, fonnd in the Pleistocene deposits 
of South and Noith America, but more (larticularly 
in those of the South American jiainpa-s. lii 
structure it is very near its modern rejiresentative, 
except that the whole skeleton is inodiliecl to suit 
the requirements of an immense lieavy-honed and 
heavy-Ijodied animal, fully equal in 'hulk to the 
largest specie-s of rhinocero-s. The appellation 
tardigrade, which Cuvier applied to tlie slotli, 
caiiiiut he given to the Megatherium : its limbs 
were comparatively sliort and vei y strong, ami the 
feet adapted for walking on the ground, approach 


iiig in this ies(iect neiLiei to tlie allied ant-eaLer.s, 
but xvith tills pcciiliai ity, that tlie lirat toe of each 
of the hiud-feet Mas furiiialied uitli a large and 
jiowerfiil claw, Mldeli was prohalily used as a 
iligger to loosen loots from the soil, and eiialile the 
creature the more easily to ovcitiirii the tiees on 



the foliage of which it hrowseil. Tlie ononuons 
development of the hone.s of tlii’ pelvis, tlie hind. 
legs, and the tail, gave tlie ludiiial great, jiower 
when, seated on its hind-legs and tail, ii.s on a 
tripod, it rni.Hed its fore-leg.s against tlie trunk, and 
applied its fmee agaiu.st a tree tliat had already 
been weakunoil by having its roots dug up, Tlie 
structure of the lower jaw seems to indicate tliat 
the snout was iiroloiiged and more or le.ss lloxilile, 
and it seems piohahle that the Megatlierium was 
furnished with a iirehensilu tuugiie like that of the 
girall'e, witli which it sLrijipcd tlie foliage from tlie 
trees. 'I'he leniain.s of several allied genera of 
huge Edentata are associated with the Mogallieriiim 
in lliede[ii).sils on the pampas. They form the family 
Megatheriidii’ of Owe.ii, whieh iiiehulea hlylodon, 
Megahmyx, Seelidotheriiiiii, &e. — gniiora wliich aie 
sepaiateii from Megatheriiiiii ehielly from iieeiili- 
anties in the dentition. 'The modern Hhitli is a 
native of South America, and the fossil remains of 
tliese iiimieusB creatures, whicli reprcHeiited it in 
the newer Tertiiiries, are found only in the 
Auierienii continent. 

Mcgllllil, the estuary of the Oange.s (q.v.) and 
Braliniapittra ( q. v. ). See Map at Calcutta. 

Hle^'icldO; an ancient city of Palestine, the site 
of which is somewhat uncertain, in the (ilain of 
Esdraelon. In the battle there Josiah (q,v. ) u'tis 
slain in 609 u.c. 

Megilp. See Macilp. 

Megrim. See IIeauache. 

Megrims and Vertigo are the terms usually 
apqilied when a horse at work reels, and then either 
stands for a_ minute dull and Htiqiid, or falls to the 
ground, lying for a time partially inseiisihle. 
These attacks come on suddenly, are often periodi- 
cal, and are most frequent during hot weather and 
Avhen the animal is drawing tip a hill, or exposed 
during heavy xi-ork to the full rays of a hot suit. 
Liability to uiegriiii.s coiislitiites uusoundiiess, and 
usually depends upon the circulation througli tlie 
brain being teinjiorarily disturbed by the iiresonee 
M tumours, or by weakness of the heart’s action. 
Houses subject to megrims are always dangerous ; 
if driven at all, they should ho used with a breast- 
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plate or pipo-coUar, so as to prevent, as much aa 
possible, pveo&uve on the veins carrying the Ijlooil 
from tlie liead ; they should be moderately and 
caiefully fed, and dining hot u'eather have an 
occasional la\ati\ e. 

Melieinct All, bettor Mohammed ’Ali, 
Viceroy of Egypt (180.5-49), was born in Albania 
in 1769, and was sent to Egyjit with a Tin kish force 
in 1799, See EuYl’T, Vol. IV. p. 1242. 

Mtihul, E; I'lENNE NtuoEA.s, Operatic comjiober, 
was boin at Givet, 22d June 17C3, studied in l*ari.s, 
and in 1795 became jirofessor at the Conservatoire. 
He died 18tli October 1817. Among bis hest-kiiown 
works are the operas t/ne Fulia ( 1801 ), La Avciif/les 
do Tolidc (1806), and JoLoph (1807); and 'the 
patriotic song.s Chuiit dii Do/iurl, Clumt tie Victoirc, 
Chunsoii da llolaml. See Life by Pougin (1889). 

llcilliac, French playNvright, boin in 1832 in 
Palis, was traineil as an artist and i>ublislicd his 
first (Irainatio woik in 1855. He has .subsequently 
produced a long series of light comedies — some iii 
conjunction with Haliivy. Some are well known 
through Oironbaoh's music. His chaj-d'diuvvc is 
Fmu Frau (1809). 
niciiuua. See Siam. 

Mcilliliit'Cll, tim caiiital of the Oerinan duchy 
of iSaxe-Meiningen, lies in a narrow valley on the 
hanks of the Werra, 43 iniles by rail N'W. of Coburg. 
Tlie ducal castle (1082), tlie most prominent build- 
ing in the town, con tains lihrai ies, a picture-gallery, 
colleetion of coins, tVe. There is a Hue ‘ English 
garden ’ heie. The town has been in great part 
rebuilt since 1874, when a lire destroyed the old 
streets. It was an appendage of the .see of 'Wili-z- 
hurg from 1008 to 1542, and in 1583 came into the 
hands of the 8a.\on ilueal family. Pop. (1875) 
9521 : (1885) 11,448. 

The Meiningen Court Com|iauy of Actors, 
under the able management of Duke Geoigo of 
Saxe-Meiuingen ami the actor Chrunegk, gained 
the highest reputation in Germany (from about 
1874) for the historical accuracy and' beauty of their 
scenery, dre.ss, and mounting, and the excellent 
discipline, balance, and harmony of their acting 
in its ciisamb/r. They aijpcared at Drury Lane, 
London, in May amt June 1881. The company 
was dissolved in 1890, 

Mci.^.Scll, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, is 
situated in a heautifnl district on the left hank of 
the Elbe, 14 mile.s by rail N W. of Dresden. Its chief 
building is the catiiedral (c, 12(10-1479), one of the 
finest Gothic ohnrclie.s in Germany, sni'iuounted by 
an exquisite spire (203 feet) of ojien work, and con- 
taining many lino brasses. The castle was built in 
1471-83, and in 1710 wa.s converted into the porce- 
lain factory over which HOttger iiresided (see 
POTTEEY ). ' In 1803 the castle was re-stored, its 
walls being adorned with frescoes by modeni 
painters, the porcelain factory having been re- 
moved in 1800 to other premises ; 800 men are em- 
ployed. Other mannfaetures are iron, machinery, 
.I'nte, and cigars. Here is the celebrated school of 
St Afra, where Gellort and Lessing were educated. 
It was founded by Duke Manriee in 154.3, and until 
1879 occupied the forinei' Afra monastery (hnilt in 
1205). Meissen was founded in 928 by Hemy I. 
of Germany, as a stronghold against the Slnt’onians, 
and was long the capital of the niargiaviate and 
hnrgraviate of Meissen, which was subsequently 
merged in the duchy of Saxony. Tlie town was 
burned down by the Swedes nmier Ban6r in 1637. 
Pop. (1875) 13,002; (1885) 15,474. 

Meissoiiier, Jean Loui.s Eknest, fignre- 
painter, was horn at Lyoms, 21st Fohrnary 181.3. 
'Vhen he was still a cliild his father established 
himself as a druggist in Paris ; and the son, 


having ieaid\-ed upon art as a )irofe&.sion, studied 
under Jules I’otiei and Leon Coguiet. His draw- 
ings weie piaEed hvJohamiot, and about 183,3-34 
he U'as enqiloyed 1/y C'urmer the publisher on 
designs foi the Iloyauuient Bible and other 
works. lie fii.st made a distinct mark in 1838, 
by his illiLstiatioiis lu Paul and Viii/inia and 
the Chuiiniierc huUenne; many othei' volumes 
weie enriched by his pencil, arid his caieer as a 
hook-illustrator closes with his spiiited designs to 
the Cuutan llcmuis of the Comte de Cheiigne. 
Meanwhile, he had been steadily practising paint- 
ing. fn 1834 he began to cuntiibute to the , Salon 
uitli a water-colour and an oil-jiiotme, the latter 
stiongly suggestive of the u'ork of the liguve- 
painters of Hollanil, who have powerfully iiillu- 
eneed Mei.s.souier during his vi'liole caieer. Two 
yeaih later he exhibited the Ihst of his vaiious 
groups of ‘ Chess-] day ers,’ and here his accurate 
precision of dranghtsmanshi]i and quietly dramatic 
truth of attitude and exjnession Hist became 
clearly visible. It was followed by a long series 
of elaboiate and successful geme-iiictures, in Mliicb, 
with the most careful and Hiiished — if sometimes 
latliei haul and imsyiiqiathelic— e-xeciitioii, and 
with the most perfect I'ciisiiiiilitude of costume 
ami local coloiiiing, tlie lutist has ilejdcteil the civil 
and miiitaiy lite of the 17th and IStli centuries, 
])nssing— in such woiks as the ‘Napoleon I.,’ a 
small .single-Hgure jiictiue v\hich Mi lluskiu sold 
in 1882 i'oi £0090 ; the ‘ Canqiaigue de France, 
1814’ (1864); ‘ Solferino ’ (1806), now in the Ltix- 
enihoiug Gallery; ‘ Cniras.siei s or 1805’ (1871); 
and ‘Fiiedlaml oi 1807,’ bought by M. Seorelau in 
1878 for 400,000 francs — to .subjects of geme or 
history taken from the lOth ceniiiiy. Among the 
most ceiebialed of Ills other mllit.aiy scenes may be 
named ‘La lUxe’ (1854), imrchaseil by Dneen 
AHctoria; and not ]e,s.s fascinating aie Ms sini|dei' 
groii)Mi of students, artists, collectors, &c., suoli as 
‘La Lecture eliez Dideiot’ (1859), ‘Les Amateurs 
de Peiiitiire ’ ( 1800 ), and ‘ La Lecture du Maimscrit ’ 
(1807). Ho ha.s also executed .some stiikiug ]ior- 
Iraits, incliuling ‘Dumas His’ (1877) and ‘M. 
Victor Lefrano ’ ( 1883 ). Finally, we may refer to 
his de.sign for tlie decoration of the Pantheon — 
‘ the apotheosis of France’ — the cartoons of which 
were exiiibited to tlie comiiiissioii in 1880, Many 
of Ms pictures have been engiaved and otherwise 
reproduced ; and he has liiiiiself etched some dozen 
plates, iiiiiu'cssioiis from most of which are scarce. 
He hecanie a Commander of the Legion of Honour 
ill 1867, Giiuid Ciuss 1889, and a member of the 
Institute in 1861 ; and he is an honoraiy niemher 
of the lioyal Academy. An exhibition of 146 of 
his works was hrought together at Paris in 1884. 
Bee Clarelte, Ernest Meissonior (Paris, 1881); 
Life imd 1Fo?L oj Leighton, Alma Tademu, Meis- 
scniier, &G. (1890). 

nicistci'siiligfer* Eee Gehmany, Vol. V. p. 187. 

MckllOllg', tlie greatest river of the Binm jienin- 
sula, is usually identilied with the Lan-tsan, which 
rises in the neighhoiirlmod of Chiamdo in Tibet — 
its exact souroe.s are not known. It pui.sues a 
generally .southerly direction to the China Sea, 
which it enters by several mouths in Cochin-China. 
This country indeed is formed by its deltaic depo- 
sits. The river has a total length of 2800 miles ; 
but is not navigated higher than 14° N. lat. owing 
to rapids and dill's wliich beset its bed in the 
nionntainoua regions. 

Mckloug, a town of Siam, near where the 
Mcklong lliver runs into the Gulf of Siam. Among 
its 10,000 inhabit, ants many arc Cliine.se. 

91cla, POMPONlus, tlie first Latin writer who 
composed a strictly geographical work, was born 
at Tingentera in the south of Spain, and lii’ed in 
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the time of the Emperor Claudius ; nothing else is 
known concerning him. His work, an unsysteiuatic 
conipendimu, is in three hooks, and is entitled De 
Situ Orbis. Tlie text is greatly _ corrupted. The 
cditio pnnceps appeared at Milan in 1471 ; the beat 
modern edition is that by Farthey (Berlin, 1867 ). 

Melaleuca. See Cajepdt. 

Melaiicliolia. See Insanity. 

Mclanclitlion, Philip, Luther's fcdlow- 
labourerin the Keformation, waaboin, Febrnaiy 16, 
141)7, at Bretten, in the Palatinate of the Itbine, 
now in the graud-ducliy of Baden. His name was 
originally Schwarzerd ( ‘ black earth ’ ), of which Mcl- 
anchthon is a Greek translation. He was educated 
at the univer.sity of Heidelberg, where he took the 
degiee of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1512. In the 
same year he went to Tubingen, studied theology, 
took the degree of Doctor, and in 1514 gave lectures 
on the Aristotelian philosophy and the cla.ssic.s. 
About this tinic he published a Greek graniinai'. 
On his relative Reuohlin’.s recommendation ho was 
appointed in 1518 profes.sor of Greek in IVitten- 
heig. Brought into contact with Luther in that 
town, he at once became his fellow-worker in 
the great religious revolution with which Luther’s 
name i.s identified. Melanchthon brought to his 
aid an extent of learning that made him to be 
regarded as another Erasmus, and a gift of lucid 
exposition and purity of Latin style unrivalled 
among his contemporaries. The natuial sweet- 
ness of hi.s temper and the habitual modera- 
tion of his views also advantageously tempered 
Luther’s vehemence. In 1521 he published his 
Loci Gommuiies Rorum Thcolotpcarimi, the linst 
groat Protestant work on dogn'iatic theology. It 
passed through more than fifty editions in the 
course of the author's life. In 1530 he made a 
most important contribution to the cause of Pro- 
testantism, in the Augsburg Confession (q.v.). In 
1541 he went to Worms, and soon after to Ratisbon, 
to conduct the cause of the Protestants in the 
conferences there. .But the influence of the papal 
legate counteracted all his eflbrts for a peaceful 
accommodation, and his own party were much 
dissatisfied on account of the concessions which he 
made. After Luther’s death, Melanchthon lost in 
some measure the confidence of some of the Pro- 
testants by tho.se concessions to the Catholics 
which his anxiety for peace led him to make; 
whilst the zealous Lutherans were no less dis- 
pleased because of his approximation to the doc- 
trine of Calvin on the Lord s Siqjper. His consent, 
conditionally given, to the introduction of the 
Augsburg Interim (q.v.) in Saxon3L in 1549, led to 
painful controversies, which filled the latter yeara 
of his life with disquietude. He died at Witten- 
berg, 19th April 1560. By his calm wisdom and 
the reputation of his genius, Melanchthon did 
mnch to save the Reformation from those excesses 
that would have made its progress impo.ssible. In 
the performance of this task he incun-ed inucli 
opposition from Luther himself, and still more from 
the enthusiasts who came to the front after Luther's 
death ; but the subsequent religious history of Ger- 
many is conclusive proof of the wisdom of his 
action. By his labours as a scholar and public 
teacher, Melanchthon ranks with the very highest 
names in tlie history of learning and eilneation. 
Alike bj’^ liis temper and intellectual interests, he is 
to be regarded asblending in the happiest proportion 
the humanist and tire reformer. The most comjdete 
edition of his works ( which comprise a Greek and 
Latin Grammar, editions of and commentaries on 
several classio-s and the Septuagint, biblical com- 
mentaries, doctrinal and ethical works, olBcial 
documents, declarations, dissertations, responses, 
and a very extensive correspondence with friends 


and the leading men of the age) is that by Bret- 
Schneider and Biiulscit in their Corpus llcforuia- 
ftnurm (28 vols. 1834-60). Melauclitfion’.s Life lias 
been written by lii.s friend Camerarius ( 1 566 ). Bee 
also Lives by Cox, Mattlies (Altcnb. 1841), 
Nitzscb, Sclim'idt (Elberf. 1861), Meurcr (2d ed. 
Leip. 1869), Scliall' (Lond. 1887), and Hartfelder 
(Berlin, 1889). 

Mclaucsla (Or. mdas, ‘black’) is a name 
given to tlio.se Pacific islands near New Guinea 
which aie inhabited by the Papuan race. See 
P0LVNE.SIA. 

Mcljipliyre. See Basalt. 

Melbourn, in Derbyshire, 7 miles BE. of 
Derly hy rail; pop. 3123. It i.s noted for its 
market-gardens, and has some mannfactuies. 
Melbouin Hall, formerly seat of Lord Melbourne, 
belongs to Earl Cowper. 

Melboiiriie, the metropolis of the Australian 
colonj'of Victoria, and the most importiirit citj' of 
Australasia, stands at the northern cxtiemity 
of Port Phillip Bay, and is bisected by the river 
Yarra; it is in 37° 49' S. iat. and 144° 58' E. long. 
To facilitate navigation and enable large r’c.ssels 
to discharge their cargoe.s alinoat at the doors of the 
warehouses, a caual was cut from a pioint near 
the mouth of the river to the Melbourne (piays 
and opened in 1888. Williamstown and Port 
Melbourne, built on the shores of the bay, give 
extensive pier accommoilation, and are thriving 
ports. Melbourne is a clieshboard cit|V, built on 
strict mathematical lines, ils streets iiitei'secting 
at right angle.s, the principal tlunouglifares being 
of considerably greater width (90 feet) than is 
necessary or desirable in such a warm climate. 


Collins Street is architecturally impQ,siiig, being 
lined on either side by tall, massive, and ornate 
buildings, cliiell}' banks, olBccs, warehouses, and 
hotebs. Bourke Street corresponds to the Loudon 
Strand; but it is three times as wide and four 
times as long. Here most of the theatres, music- 
halls, and retail shops are situated. An extensive 
system ol cable tramway locomotion wna inaugur- 
ated in 1886. 

Melbourne has a flourishing university, founded 
in 1853 largely through the instrumentality of Mr 
Childers, its first vice-chaneellor. There are three 
affiliated colleges in its immediate vicinity — 
Trinity (Episcopalian), Queen’s (“Wesleyan), and 
Ormond (Presbyterian). The last— one of the 
finest educational structures in the southern hemi- 
sphere — was built at the expense of the Plon. 
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Francis Onuond, to whom Alelhonrne is in(lel)tecl 
also for its working-men’s college, which is doing 
nohle work in technical education, and its endowed 
chair of music in the university. The Wilson 
Hall, the gift of Sir Samuel Wilson, M.P., is also 
a noteworthy adjunct of the univeisity. The 
E.'cliihition huilding in the Carllon Gardens and the 
General Post-oflice are tu'o of the most conspicnouf, 
and ornamental of hlelhoiirne’s puhltc hnildiiigs. 
The Houses of Parliament, eomjdeted in 1891, 
have cost nearly a million of money. They form 
a magnificent pile of huildings, the western facade 
heing particularly striking and elfeetive. The 
Trades Hall, a quadrangular structure founded in 
1857, stands on the northern boundary of the city 
proper. Melhonrne po.ssesses an excellent and 
well-appointed pnhlic llhraiy of about 200,000 vols., 
and associated with it on the same reserve are a 
national art gallery and a technological mnsenm. 
'Tlio three institutions are governed by a body of 
trustees, and are supported by a large stale eiitlow- 
nient. The town-hall has an immense assenihly- 
rooin, largely used for concerts and puldic meet- 
ings, and also an organ of fine tone and colossal 
size. Ci’owning the .summit of the western hill of 
Melbourne arc the new law-courts, foimiug an 
exten-sive square, and topped by a lofty anil grace- 
ful dome. (Hose by is the Melbourne branch of 
the Royal Mint, oslahlished in 1872. Other not- 
able puhlio institutions aio the Melbourne and 
Alfiod hospitals, the IJenevolciit Asylum, the 
Immigrants' Home, the Orphan Asylums, the 
Custom-house, the Treasuiy, and the Public 
Ollices, the last-named being a vast and labyiiu- 
thine pile in which most of the government depart- 
nients are honsod. tit 1’atriek‘s Homan Catholic 
cathedral, close to the Houses of Parliament, is a 
towering Gothic structure and tlio most conspicu- 
on.s eoolesiastical edilioe in Melhouriio. The 
Anglican cathedral of St Paul suirors in appear- 
ance by its depressed site and by the fact that it 
is homined in by oliistoring warehouses. The 
Soots Church is the architectural gem of Collius 
Street, its soaiing spire, of more than 200 feet, is 
peculiarly graceful and liarinouious in design. 

IHelhonrno supports three morning and two 
evening journals, besides a host of weeklies and 
monthlies. Railways have been pushed on with 
energy in Victoria (whose railway -.s.ystem connects 
with those of South Australia, l^ow South Wales, 
and (iueensland), and, as Melbourne is the converg- 
ing point of all the systems, the western end of the 
city, where the railway department i.s quartered 
anil the central station has been built, is a scene 
of incessant activity. Melbourne has grown with 
remarkable rapidity. In 1841 its population was 
11,001) ; in 1801, tire year of the gold discoveries, it 
was less than 25,0()() ; in 1861, 191,000; in 1871, 
with suburbs, 206,780; in 1881, 282,907 (of whom 
60,800 were in ‘the city’). According to the 
oflieial estimates, it had in 1890 a population of 
460,000, there having boon of lato yearn a large 
inllux from the country districts and from the 
other colonies. This estimate include.s all the 
suburbs within a radius of 10 miles from the 
General Post-ollice. Protection to native industry 
is the fiscal policy of the colony, and Melbourne 
has developed into a considerable centre of inami- 
faoturing enterprise. Foundries, Hour-mills, hoot 
and clothing factories, i&c. are numerous in the 
suburbs, The Royal Park, the Carlton, Eitzroy, 
Bolauioal, and Flagstaff Gardens are the principal 
popular recreation reserves, The water-supply of 
Melhonrne, which is abundant, comes from the 
Yan-Yean reservoir in the Plenty Valley, and had 
cost up till 1876 about 14 million sterling. The 
sanitary condition of Melbourne is not so good 
as might have been expected from the general 


mildness of its climate and the high average of 
jirosperity of the inhabitants. Typhoid fever 
notably has been excessively prevalent, and of late 
years there has been increase rather than the steady 
diminution which has been the rule in the cities 
and towns of Europe and Americn. It is recognised 
that this i,s mainly due to defective drainage, and 
an unsatisfactory method of night soil disposal. 
An eminent London engineer reported in 1890 on 
the subject, .suggesting a scheme for a conqilete 
■system of nndergi'onnd drainage at a cost of over 
£5,000,060. 

Port Pliillip Hay, the maritime approach to 
Melbourne, is a spacious land-locked inlet of the 
South Pacific covering 800 sq. m., awl mostly 
available for anchorage. The entrance, known as 
‘The Heads,’ is very narrow, and strong fortifi- 
cations were liegnn by the Victorian government 
in 1875. A well-equipped pilot station is main- 
tained here. 

Melhonrne was first occupied by white men in 
1835, and the infant settlement was originally 
known as Dontta-Galla, that being the name of 
the tribe of hlack.s who inhabited the neighbour- 
hood. In 1837 it was christened after the reigning 
pi'emler. Lord Melhourne, in 1842 it was incor- 
porated, and in 1851 it was advanced to the dignity 
of a capital when the Port Phillip piovinoe was 
sejiarated from New South Wales aiul erected into 
the autonommis colony of Victoria. Siinultane- 
onsly witli this latter event the Victorian goldfields 
wei'C opened up, and the histoiy of Melhourne 
ever since 1ms been one of inarvellons stride.s in 
material progress and prosperity. By way of 
celebrating tlie oentenary of the' colonisation of 
Australia, an International Exhibition was held 
in Melbourne during the later half of 1888. It 
cost the colony a quarter of a million. A great 
conflict between labour and capital took place in 
1890,' and a strike by the lahour-nnionist.s took 
place on a very exten.sive scale both in Victoria 
and New South Wale.s. The imports of Dlelbourne 
during 1888 were valued at £19,145,159 ; and the 
exports, in which wool and gold hulk most largely, 
at £12,521,980, See Vkiovia and its Metrojwlis, 
Past and Present (Melhonrne, 2 vols. 1880). 

Melbourne, Williaiu Lamb, Viscount, 
.statesman, uas second son of Penistnne Lamb, 
finst AHscoiint Melhonrne, and was horn in 
London, lOlh March 1779. His education he 
received at Eton, at 'Trinity College, Canihridge, 
and at Glasgow. He entered the House of Com- 
moiiH for Leominster in 1805 as a Whig, a follower 
of Charles James Fox. But, having become a 
convert to Canning’s views, he accepted in 1827 
the chief -secretary.ship of Ireland in his govern- 
ment, and continued to hold the po.st under Lord 
Goderich and the Duke of Wellington, In 1828 
the death of his father transferred him to the 
tljiper House. Hotnrning to his allegiance to tho 
Whigs, in 18,30 he took the seals of the Hoine 
Office in the goi'crnment of Earl Grey, and in 
July 1834 succeeded his chief a.s prime-minister, 
hut only remained at the head of affairs until the 
following November. Peel, however, gave way to 
Melbourne again in 1835; and he continued in 
office when Victoria ascended the throne (1837). 
He succeeded by his uncommon tact in introduc- 
ing her pleasantly to the various duties of a 
constitutional monarch. In 1841 he once more 
passed the seals of office to Sir Robert Peel, and 
thenceforward toolc little jiart in public affairs. 
He was ineffective as a speaker, hut displayed 
aptitude for all'airs and cmnmon sense in the otiIot- 
ing of them. His easy cheerful temper and cordial 
frankness of manner' gained him many friends. 
Sydney Smith, in his second letter to Arohdeacon 
SmgWton, has described his character with an 
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exfiiiihite mixture of =.arca'-m and cnmiilimeiit. 
Melbourne died November 24, 1848. He inanieil 
(1805) a daughter of tlie Eail of IleRsborongh, 'vho, 
under the title of Lady Caroline Lanih (1785- 
1828), attained some celebrity as a novel-writer, 
besides nntoiiety from her relations witli Loul 
Byion. The charge hrnught again.st him by the 
hn-hand in 1836 of seducing the famous Mrs 
Noitnn was thrown out by the jury udLliout leav- 
ing the box. 

See Mehioirs by Torrens ( 2 vols. 1878) ; Lord ^cl- 
beifnic’s Papers, edited by L. C. ^Sanders J1889) ; The 
OrerilJe ^femoirs (parts i. and ii. 1875-85) ; and Life 
by Dunckley ( 1890 ). 

Melcllitcs, the name given to a body of Chils- 
tians in Syria, Palestine, aud Egypt, who acknow- 
ledge the anthoiity of the pope, and accept the 
doctrines of the Church of Koine, but use the 
liturgy and ceremonies of the Greek Church. They 
conduct divine service in the vernacular tongue, 
receive the Lnid’s Supper in both kinds, and follow 
the Eastern Calendar. Their priests need not he 
eelihate, hnt must not marry after ordination. 
They mnnher close upon 80,000, and are ruled by a 
patriarch at Damascus, and twelve bishops. The 
name Melohites (lit. Eoyalists, from Syriac niclchn, 

‘ a king ’) dates from the 5th century, and was 
given to those memhers of the orthodox Eastern 
Church who supported the emperors agaimst the 
Monophysites (q.v.) and Ne.storian.s (q.v.). 

siclcllizedclt ( ' king of righteousness’), in the 
story of Genesis, king of Salem ami priest of 
‘ Supreme El,’ lie met Abram on his retum from 
the viotoiioua expedition against Chedorlaomer, 
gave him his blessing, and received tithes from 
him. The ante-legal kin>r-pricst stands in Psalm 
cx. as a figure typical of the vicegerent of Jehovah, 
and in Hebrews, vii. 3, of the kingly priesthood of 
Jesus. The chapter in Genesis containing his 
story stands alone in oliaractev in tlio Pentateuch, 
and according to M''ellhausen is one of its latest 
additions. Some count it the earliest portion of 
ancient secular liistory, as Ewahl, vho thinks it 
may he based on old 'Canaaniti.sh records ; others, 
as Naldeke, explain it as utterly unhistorical. 
Mclconilic Kegis. See 'Weymouth. 

MelegnailO, formerly IM.yrionano, a town of 
Northern Italy, by rail 12 miles SE. of Milan. 
Pop. 5438. Plere Francis I. of Franco defeated the 
Swiss in 1515; and in June 1859 a French force 
under Baraguay d’Hilliers routed the Austi-ian 
rearguard under Benedek. 

Illelfi, an ancient episcopal town of Southern 
Italy, 30 miles N. of Potenza. It is situated on a 
bed of lava to the north-east of the volcanic Monte 
Volture. The once magnificent cathedral, erected 
in 1155, was almost entirely destroyed by an eaitli- 
qnakc in 1851. Melfl was a groat stronghold of 
the Normans and capital of Apulia. Pop. 11,765. 

Mclford, Long, a picturesque village of Suf- 
folk, 13 miles S. of Bury St Edmunds by rail. 
It has a very fine Perpendicular church 260 feet 
long. Pop. of parish, 3293. See two works by 
Sir Parker and E. L. Condev ( 1SS8 ). 

Melilot (McUlotus), a genus of clovei--like 
plants of tile natural order Leguminosm. The 
Common Melilot, a yellow-llowered annual, pretty 
comnion in hedgerows and the holders of fields in 
Britain, has when in flower the peculiar sweet 
odour of Tonka Bean. The odour increases in dry- 
ing, The Hewers and seeds are the chief ingredients 
in^ flavouring Gruybve cheese, being bruised and 
mixed with the curd before it is pressed. — The Bine 
Melilot (JL cosrulea), a native of the nortli of 
Africa, with short racemes of blue flowers, is 
cultivated in many part.s of Europe, particularly 


in Switzeiland and the Tyrol, and has the peculiar 
melilot odoui in a high degree. The name Bokhaia 
Clover has been gii’en to one or more species. 

Melinite, an explosive obtained from Pierio 
Acid (q.v.), itself a powerful explosive, by the 
admixture of some other suhstaneo. The fahulnus 
powers attributed to melinite when intrndueed for 
.artillery purposes (for shells) by General Boulanger 
in 1886"have not been realised ; the substance has 
been found not stable or reliable, and has caused 
some b.ad .accidents. 

3Ielii)h,agi<liP. See PIoney-eatbe. 

Melisslc Acid. See Wax. 

Mellifont Abbey, a min standing 4 miles 
N'iV. of Drogheda, was the first Cislereian founda- 
tion in Irehand, founded by St Malaehy (q.v.) in 
U42. Tn 1539, when it surronilereil to Henry 
■VHT. ’.s cominis.sionerS| it had 140 ninnks. Its 
rem.ains wore exca\’atcd dnring 1884-85. See 
McUlf'diit Ahbc)!, by K. F. B. (1880). 

Mclo, a town of Cerro Largo in Uruguay, mi 
the Taouari, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
‘built in 1865 by a Erencliman who was nnirdercd 
for colleeting toll ’ ( IMiilhall ). Pop. 5000. 

Molodcoil, an instinnient of the typo of tlio 
Harmonium (q.v.), superseded by the Anioiionii 
organ. In 1859 over 20,000 melodonns wore made 
in the United Htatc.s. Tlie name is also applied to 
an improved variety of the Accordion (q.v.). 

iMelodvailia ( Gr, ‘a song,’ and drama) 

strictly denotes a lialf-mmsical drama, or tliat kind 
of dramatic performance in which declamation 
is interninted from time to time hy_ in.strumontal 
music. Tlio name, liowever, which wa.s Hast 
applied to the opera by its inventor, Ottavio 
rtinuccini, has come to desigiialo a roiniintio pla^y, 
depending mainly on sen.sational incidents, thril- 
ling sitiiation.s, and an ellcotivo dihioueinont. Great 
sums are spent in the staging of such pieces, aud 
the co.stumoK. scenery, and mechanical efl'ects are 
often very striking. The cxpre.ssion ‘ transpontine 
drama’ I'efers to a time when suoli plays wcie 
iilcntifled with houses on the Kiirrpy side of the 
Tliame.s ; nowadays the homo of melodrama in 
London is to he found in .such thcatro.s as Drury 
Lane and the Adolplii. 

Melon {Cucnm/n melo), a idant of the .same 
genus with the Cucumhor (q.v.), iiiucli cultivated 
for its fruit, which i.s sweet, with a dolieioiis tliough 
peculiar flavour and smell. Tlie melon is an annual, 
with trailing or clinihiiig stoiiiH, lateral tendrils, 
rounded angular leaves, small, yellow, nioncecious 
llowens, and large round or somewhat ovate fruit. 
It is supposed to he a native of the subtropical 
parts of Asia, althongli it has never been discovered 
in a wild state. Its English name was originally 
Musk Melon. The varietio.s in cultivation are 
very uumeron.s, some of them distinguished by a 
thick and warty rind, some by a rind cracked 
in a net-like manner, some by rilis and furrows, 
some by a perfectly smooth and thin rind; they 
dill'er also in the colour of tho flesh of the fruit, 
which is green, led, yellow, lito, ; and in the 
size of the fruit, which varies from 3 or 4 inches 
to a foot or more in diameter. The melon is 
eaten cither by itself or with sugar, and some- 
times with pepper or ginger. Its cultivation in 
Iiotbed.s and in specially constructed hothoiise.s 
is extensively earned on in all parts of Britain, 
and very great care is bestowed on it, A loamy 
soil Is best suited to it. The scU/nej of the fruit by 
dusting the female flower with tlie pollen of the 
male flower is constantly practised by gardeners. 
Warmth and bright sunshine are roqui.site to the 
production of fruit of good quality.— The Water 
Melon or Citriil [C. citrnllus), althongli rarely 
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ciillivaled in Biitain, is liiylily esteemeil and mnch 
cultivated in almost all warm onnntries. It is a 
native of tlio warm parts of the f)ld ^^'ol•ld. It has 
deeply lobed and gashed leaves, and a large round 
fruit with smooth dai k-green spotted 
rind, ami pink or white flesh, less 
sweet than the melon, hut much 
moie juicy nr watery, and therefore 
much prized in manywaimcountiies. 

In America it is only the water 
melon that is ever called simply 
melon ; for the other the old Eng- 
lish name is retained where ‘canta- 
loupe ’ is not used. In South Caro- 
lina the Avater melon has reached 
45 Ih. — South Afiica has annlher 
species of Water Melon {C. Ciiffer)^ 
very valuable to the inliahitants. — 

The Chate (G. Chntc) is a native of 
Egypt and Arabia. — The Kaukoor 
( C. utdissimus) is a native of India, 
and much cultivated in some paits 
of that country ; it has oval Iruit, 
smooth, variegated with dillerent 
sliades of yellow, and about G inches 
long, Avith much the llavour of the 
melon. The fruit Avill keep for 
several months, and ia much used 
both raAv and in curries. The half- 
groAvn fruit is pickled. The seeds 
contain much farina and nil, and are ground into 
meal ; the oil is also e.vpresscd, and used both for 
food and in lamps. The seeds of others of this 
genus may ho useil in the same Avay ; and they are 
said to be useful as a diuvetio medicine. 

Melos (Ttal. Milo), a Greek island, the most 
south-Avcsterly of the Cyclades, 1,S miles longlliy 8 
broad, Avitli 4200 inliahitants. The island is volcanic, 
and produces sulphur, salt, pumicc-stono, stucco, 
millstones, and a little oil and Avine. Amongst 
the ruins of the ancient city of Melos, and near its 
theatre, Avas found the iirioeless antique, the 
Venus de Milo, noAv one ot the chiefest trea.siires 
of the Louvre. See VuNU.S. 

MeUlom'cnc {‘the singing one’), one of the 
nine Mitses, the representative of Tragedy. 

Mcli'osc, a pleasant little tOAvn of Roxhnrgh- 
sliirc, on the south hank of the T’Aveod, and at the 
north base of the triple Eildons ( rp v. ), 37 mile.s SSE. 
of Edinburgh by rail. At Old Melrose, 24 miles 
farther east, Avas founded ahout 0,35 the Coinmban 
monastery, of Avhich St Cuthhert (q.A’.) became 
a monk. It Avas burned by Kenneth MacAlpine 
in 839, and had been quite iie.serled for npAAnards of 
fifty years, Avhen in 1136 the great Cistercian abbey 
of Melrose itself Avas founded by David I. TAvice 
burned by the English, this Avas sloAvly rebuilt on a 
scale of increased magnificence hetiveen 1322 and 
1505, only forty years after Avhicli date tAA’o fresh 
English invasions commenced the destruction that 
Avas speedily completed by the ReformeiAs. The 
abbey Avas in the Second Pointed style, Avith 
approaches to Third Pointed, and Avas beyond 
doubt the most beautiful structure of Avhicli Scot- 
land could boast in the middle ages. What noAV 
remains is the ruined conventual church, 215 feet 
long by 116 acros.s the transepts, Avith some frag- 
nienls of the cloister, Avhicli seems to have been 
a square of 150 feet. The oai'vings and traceries, 
haAvn in a stone of singular excellence, are scarcely 
surpassed by any in England. Melrose shines in 
Scott’s pages Avith a splendour its meagre histoiy 
fails to sustain. The second abbot, St Waltheof, 
the royal founder’.s stepson ; Alexander II. and 
Johanna, his queen; the heart of Robert Bruce; 
the good Sir James, the Knight of Liddesdale, the 
hero of Otterburii, and others of the Dougins line ; 


the ‘Avondious Michael Scott;’ and Sir David 
BroAvster — all these are hurled here ; else, the 
annals of Melrose have little to record. A burgh 
of barony since 1609, the tOAvn possesses a market- 


cross (1642), a suspension foot-bridge over tlie 
TAA'eed (1826), a liydropathic (1871), and lialf a 
dozen hotels, it being a great tourist centre, as 
Avell for its abbey as from the vicinity of Abbots- 
ford, Drybnrgh, &o. Pop, ( 1841 ) 80,3 ; ( 1881 ) 1550. 

See the Chronica de Madron, 7J1-1M0, eel. by Joseifii 
Stevenson (Bamiiityno Club, 183.5); the Lihev ti. Marie 
de Metros, ed. by Cosmo Imies (Bannafyne Club, 1837); 
Scott’s Abbot and. Lay of ihc Last Minstrel i and Avorks 
by Wade (1,301 ) and Pinobes ( 1870). 

Melting-point. The folloAving are some of the 
most important melting-points, Avhioh may also he 
regardeci as the freezing-points of tlie ooiTesponding 
liquids : 



Cent 

Full. 



Cent. 

Tull 

Alcolioljmre 

-130 

-202 

Sulpluu. . 


. 115 

239 

H^hobrO' 



Litlmnn.. . 


. 180 

350 

into ncnl . 

-120 

-184 

Solder., about 180 

350 

Stronsest 



Tin 


228 

442 

siilpliui'ic 



Bismuth., . . 


207 

613 

ncKi 

-110 

-177 

Lead 


. 331 

033 

Sulphurtftfwl 



Antiimmy. . 


. 4S0 

80G 

liydiojfcn.. 

- 85 

-121 

Zinc 


. 460 

842 

Aiuinoui«a.... 

- 75 

-103 

AraenG-^iiini 




Hiilliburou*? 



about 750 

1SS2 

ncul 

- 76 

-103 

Broiire 


000 

1052 

Chlorine,. . 

- 75 

-103 

iSilver 


1000 

1832 

Cuihnnic ftc.. 

- 70 

- 04 

Brass 

,1 

1015 

ISGO 

Cijloroform.. 

- 70 

- 04 

Copper . . . 

II 

1100 

2012 

Meicury. . . , 

- 30*38 

- 3S-8S 

Iron, white 




Olive and 



cast 

,, 

1100 

2012 

liiiRecd oil. 

- 20 

- 4 

Iron, gray 




Broitiiiie, . . . 

- 7-3 

+ 19-86 

cast 


1225 

2237 

Ice 

0 

32 

Gold, pure. 

,, 

1260 

2282 

Glacmlacetlc 



steel 

II 

1350 

2462 

acid 

17 

62-6 

Soft iron . . 

II 

1560 

2822 

Phosiilinriis, 

44*2 

111 

Man^i^nnese. 

II 

ICOO 

2912 

Potassium . . 

62-5 

144-5 

Platinum 1 . 

ti 

ISOO 

3272 

Bodium...., 

06*6 

204 

Iridium.,.. 


1950 

3542 

Iodine 

113 

235 

Osmmm,.. 


2600 

-1532 

Melting-points beyond about 900 


or 1000° F. 


are merely approximate and relative. 

Melton-Mowliray, a toAvn of Leicestershire, 
in the centre of a great hunting district, is seated 
on the river Eye near its junction Avith the Wreak, 
15 miles NE. of Leicester, and 104 NNW. of 
London. It has a line oruciform cliureh, mainly 
Early Engli.sh, and is famous for its manufac- 
tures of pork pies and Stilton cheese, chieily for 
retail in the London, Manchester, and Leeds 
markets. Near the toAVU in February 1644 a severe 
engagement took place hetAveeii piarties of royalist 
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Eiiiil pai'liai>ientaiy ti'oops, re&ultiii<; in tiie defeat 
of tlie lattei : and amongst its natives have been 
Archbishop de Melton, who lies liUiied in the 
chnich, and ‘Orator' Henley. Pop. (ISOl) 1766; 
(1S81) 5820. 

Mclnil< the capit.il of the Piench department of 
Scdiio ct-Marne, on the Seine, near the Forest of 
Funtainehleau, 28 miles SE. of Paris. It has two 
in tere.sting churches, and nianiifactiiics of le.ather, 
]iottery, t'tc. Melun, the Mdodunitin of Ciesai, 
fell into the hands of the English after a six 
months’ .siege, in 1-120, and was liehl hy them for 
ten years. Pop. (1872) 11,098; (1886) 12,.527. 

Mellisiue, or Melusixta, the name of a fairy 
lady who tiguie.s prominently in the eelehi.ated 
meilieval French romance .so called, the mitif of 
which is similar to that of the legend of Eros 
(Cupid) and Psyche, is of far-reaching antirpiity, 
and has many ]iarallels anil analogues in the legends 
.and popular' lie tions of most countries, Asiatic as 
well as Eirroiic.in. Ilrielly .stated, Mehrsine con- 
sents to inaiTv a knight called Ilayntondin, or 
ll.aynioud, on the condition that he shouhl_ never 
see' her on a certain day er'ery week, to which he 
hinds himself hy solemn oaths. She hears him 
eight sons, the warlike exploits of seven of ryhpm 
occupy the greater portion of this ontertaiiring 
rom.anee. At length Itaymoird is induced hy his 
brother to break lus promise, and on the usual day 
of Melusine's seclusion he discovers her in a hath, 
the lower part of her body being like a great 
serpent. Soon after this Itaymond, enraged at 
the cruelty of one of his sous, uphi'aids the imio- 
cent Mehrsine as ‘a false serpeirt,’ whose olfspring 
could never cotrre to any perrrraneirt good. Melusine 
forgives him, hut her liooiir cannot he averted, and, 
after a touching scene, she takes her flight through 
the window in the likeness of a monstrous di-agon; 
and in this forirr she afterwards appeared hovering 
neat' the castle of Ltt.signan — erected hy her owir 
fairy power for her beloved lord Rayiitoiad— when- 
ever one of her desceirdaitis was about to die, thus 
aotirrg the part of the Irish Banshee. 

In the myth of f'trpid and Psyche tire mortal 
maiden is n'ot to heliold Irer celestial spouse ; hut, 
incited by her envious sisters, she takes a liglrteit 
lamp to look uporr him one riiglit as he lie.s asleep, 
and, in her agrtation at helrokliitg his marvellous 
beauty, a dro}i of oil from the lamp falls on Ititrr, 
■whereupon he and the sirlendid palace v.attish, and 
Psyche linds her.self on a desolate heath. .She is 
reunited to him, however, after performiitg a 
nrrmlrer of seemingly itrrpo.ssihle tasks by order of 
Iter vindictive rrrotlrer-in-law, Venus. This myth 
has deeply penetrated European folklore. In a 
Hiciliatr tale a girl is married to a green bird, who 
change.s to a handsome yorrtrg man otr bathing in 
a parr of milk. She is not to ask his traiue. In a 
jSTorse tale a prince is bewitched hy his step- 
mother, so that he is a white hear hy day ami a 
rttan by nigdrt ; in a Danish tale, a' wolf ; itt a 
Chilian tale (of Errvoperxrr origin doubtless), a 
hideous black rttan ; and in all three, and many 
other analogues and variatrt.s, the bride loses her 
enchanted spouse for a time in the satrre manner as 
in the Urteco-Iloirran rrrytli, which .several learned 
scholars have endeavoured to interpret ns typifying 
the natural phenomenon of the Dawn. 

One of the oldest legends of tlrrs class is tire 
Hittdn myth of Urvasr and Purr'rravas, the con- 
dition which the celestial nyrirph iiirposes on her 
hrrsharid being that she is not to see him naked — 
■rvhiolr Mr Arrdrew Lang { (Justom and Myth) con- 
siders, with good reason, as signifying ‘a crr.storir 
of women.’ Pressine, the rrrotlieV of Melrisine, 
iurposcs on her hrrshand, the king of Albany, the 
corrdition tlrat he should never see her in child- 


bed. Ho foi'gcts his proiiriso atrd lose.s Iris fairy 
.spouse. According to a Sjiatrish legend of the 
princely faittily of Haro, a lord of ])i.scay, while 
chasing the wild hoar, rireets with a fairy, who 
consents to wed lunr if he iii'Otrrise trover to jiro- 
rrotittce a lioly name in lier |iiescnco. — In .another 
Hiitdtt legeml, DheUi, the frog, is a rnaidorr vvlio 
consents to iriariy a lang on tire ooiulitiorr that he 
never shows her a droji of wafer; being faint one 
day, .she asked her Imslrarrd for water, which lie 
gave her, forgetting his promise, atrd she dis- 
apjreat od. 

A very striking parallel to Ihe legeml of Melusirre 
is fonnil in a tale current aniotrg the Esthoiii.arrs, 
in which a wattdci-ing youth falls in love with a 
maiden sitting on a rock hy the .shore, who lakes 
him (like Thuline with the knight in Foumte’s 
charntittg hale) down irrto a srrhiii.arino ]ialace, where 
she m.ai'i'ies him, hut imposes oir hint ottc cnn- 
ilition, that ho rnrrst not seek to see her otr a 
Thni.sday. Ills curiosity at length overpowers his 
pvnderrco, and he discovers Irev irr a grea'l latrlv of 
water, witlr tlie Inwor jiart of her body like that of 
a fish, the I'esrrlt heirtg that he birds himself near 
his native village, where nolindy knows him, for he 
is now an old man, and all his relatives are dead. 
Uiitline is also a darightei of the streaiu, and she 
makes her husband ]iionnse that lie will never 
speak angrily to her wlien on or near any water. 
So, too, in the Persian tale of ICing litizvaiisliah and 
the Turkish tale of the Icing of Veineii, holh of 
whom esponso daiightor.s of the genii ; the eniulition 
is tlrat the hnsbanil ninst not i|uustion or eoni]dain 
of anything hi.s wife .should do, however .sti'ange it 
might apiiear. Such conditions occur so freiiuently 
in the fairy tales of almost every jiuople (see also 
LoilENOlilk) ; anil it may ho adiled (hat liiles of 
Forhiddeu I’liainbei's, familiar to readers of the 
AruhUin JS’ii/ht.i, of uhieli niaiiy examples are 
curi'ent in Europe, are closely allied to legondi- 
of the Urvasr and Puri'iravas, Ero.s and Psyolie, 
.arid Melusina cycle. 

,See Max-ihiller's C/hips fi'im n (ii'i'inan Workshop, 
vol ii. ; DiU'iiig-Guiild’B Curious fl/’/zf/is of the Middle 
Ayca; Co.x’s Miilhiilo!i!i of ihe Arinin Naliona (1870); 
Gritiim’s Tcntonir Miithnlomi (trails. StalybrnsH ) ; (JluiiH- 
ton’.s J'opiUar Tates and i'ielions (1887); (JloriBtoii’s 
Iri'oiipof Kuslcrn lluniunees and Stories (1889) ; mid the 
old Eirgltslt vorbioii of tho riimmico of Mihmnc. frmu 
tire Frertclr of Jolin of Arras ( 1887 ), printed for the I'liirly 
English Text bocioty (1801), from a rtriiipro MS, of the 
1.5th ceirtury, with trrll a|i|iettiU.s notes liy tlie jn'esi'iit 
writer on the Oirpid atrd I’ayoliu mid lloltiBinn cycle of 
legends. 

McllillCj the name of an island, a snitiid, and 
a peninsula in the polar regions of Nortlr Anieriea. 
The island is crossed hy 75' N. lat. and 110“'IV. 
long., arid is scjiarateil nn the west hy h'itswilliani 
ytrait from Prince Patrick Tshunl. ( ireatest length, 
200 miles ; greatest breadth, 180 miles. In 181!) 
Parry, who gave the island its iiaiiie, passed the 
rvinlcr liero ■with his crews. The sound, about 250 
miles long hy 200 broad, extends south-east of tire 
island, and cuinmnuieiitos with tho Arctic Ocean 
on the we.st hy Hanks Strait, and with Hallin Hay 
on the east bj' Barrow Strait and Lancaster Simnd. 
The 2 >eniniiidn projecls from tho continent at its 
north-oastern corner, and has on tho N. tho Fury 
arid Hecla Strait, and on tho E. Fox (Jhaniiel. It 
is 250 miles in length hy ahoirt 100 in average 
breadth. — Anotlior Melville Island lies aero.SH the 
entrance to Van Diemen Orrlf oil' tlie shore of tire 
norlhcrii tei'ritory of South Australia. Area, 143 
so. nr. It is hilly arrd eovei'od with vegelatiorr. 
The earlie,st British settlerrrent on this coast was 
rrraile here in 1824. 

Mcl^villCi Andrew, a clramirlorr of Scottish 
ITashyterianism, was born 1st August 1545, at 
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Baldovy, near Montroie. He ^vas educated at the 
(rranimar-soliool of Montrose, 'whence he removed in 
Sis fourteenth year to the university of St Andrews. 
Here he remained four years, and left it -with the 
reputation of l)eing ‘ the best jihilosopher, poet, and 
Grecian of any yorrng rrraster rri the land.’ He then 
proceeded to Paris, where ho eonlirrued his strrdies 
for trvo years. His r'ojrrrtiatiutr rrrnst have heen 
already considerable, for iir his twenty-Iirrst year he 
was cirosen regent irr the college of St Mareeon, 
Poitiers. Sonro time afterwards he iirnceeded to 
Geneva, 'where through tire irrfluence of Beza, with 
whose opirrions irr religion artd politics ire already 
synrpathised, ire was .a]ipoirrtod to tire chair of 
Hnrrranity in tire Academy. On his retrrrn to Scot- 
land ( 1574 ) lie was appointed Princip.al of the college 
of Glasgow, where he did the highest service to 
the can.se of learning throiigliout the coniitry. He 
had a very important sliare in drawing up that 
charter of the Preshytoriaii polity, the Second 
Book of Discipline (see DLsr'irLlis’E). In 1580 
Melville was chosen rriiicijial of .St Mary’s College, 
St Atidrew.s. Hero, ‘ besides giving lectures on 
theology, ho laiigdrt the Hebrc'w, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Eiibbiiiical languages.’ In 1582 he preached 
the opening sermon before the General Assembly, 
and boldly ‘ inveighed again.st the bloody knife of 
ahsoliite arrthority, wlierclry men intended to pull 
the crown off Christ’s head and to wring the scciitro 
out of his hand.' Two yeai.s later Melville was 
suniiiioned before the I’livy-couiicil on account of 
a seriiion pioaclied at fit Andrews; and to e.scape 
iiiiprisonment he reiiioved to London. Hero he re- 
iiiainod till tlie dowiitall of Arran in the following 
year, and then after an ahseiico of twenty nrontli.s 
returned and reauiried his office at St Andrews. He 
was repeatedly elected moderator' of the General 
Assemblv and rector of the university. At Cupar 
in 1598 Melville headed a deputation to ‘ remon- 
strate’ witli the king ; and when James veiniiKlcd 
the zealous romoiistrant that lie was his vassal, 
‘ Sirrah 1’ retorted Melville, ‘ye are OoePs silly 
vassal ; there are two kings and two kingdoms in 
Scotland ; there is Kittg ilarrres, the Iroad of this 
commonwealth, and there is Clrrist Jesus, thelCirtg 
of the clrurclt, whose srrhject Jame.s the Sixth is, 
and of who.se kirrg'dorrr ho is not a kirtg, nor a lord, 
nor a head, hut a tiienrher'.’ Irr 1005 Melville was 
called to Errglarrd to atterrd the famous confereirce 
at Harrmton Court. Ilavirtg ridiculed the service 
in the (Jlrapol Hoyal in a Latrrr epigranr. Ire was 
surrrrrroned before the Ertglish Privy-oourrcil, when 
Ire broke orrt into a torrerrt of invective against the 
Arolrhishop of Canterbury for eucoirragdng' poper-y 
and superstition, profaning the Sahhatlr, Ac. The 
king, violatirrg ever'y rainciple of justice, itrrtrre- 
diatcly serrt Irittr to tire Tower, where Ire retrrairied 
for trrore than four year.s. In 1011 Ire was released 
on the solioitatiorr of tire Duke of Boirillon, 'vyho 
wanted his .services as a professor in Iris rrniver-sity 
at Sedan in France. Melville, now in Iris sixtj'- 
sixth year, would fain have returned to Scotland, 
hut J ames would not listen to his reqrrest. Melville 
died about 1022, hut neither the date of his death 
nor tire events of his last year,s aro ascertained. 
See M'Crie’s Life of Melville (2 vols, 1819). 

JAME.S Melville, rrephuw of Andrew Melville, 
was hnr'n near Morrtroso in 1558. After receiving 
the best education that Scotland corrld then offer, he 
bec.artre regent or tutor in tire college of Gla.sgow, 
and afterwards professor of Oriental Languages in 
the rrrrivor.sity of St Arrdrews. Irr 1586 he settled 
as minister in Kilrorrny, Fife, taking arr active 
though not a comrrrarrdirrg part irr the affairs of the 
church at large. He is mainly r'ernernhered, how- 
ever, for his so-called Diary, extending frorrr 1556 
to 1601. Erected in 1606, Ire died irr 1614 at 
Berwick-orr-Tweed. Melville sees all the persons 
321 


and er'errts of his day from his own rioint of view as 
a Pre.ihyter‘iatr minister. Nevertheless Iris record is 
of real interest and importance for strrdents of the 
period whrclt it covers. There are editions irr tire 
Barrnatyrre Club ( 1829 ) and IVodrow Society ( 1842). 

Mel'ville, Herman, an Amer-ican author, was 
horrr in New York city, August 1, 1819. He Ire- 
carrre a sailor, hut in 1842 lie deserted from a wlral- 
ing-sliip, owing to the captain’s harsh treatment, 
at the Marepresas Islands. There he w.as kept forrr 
months as the prisotrer of a savage tribe in the 
Typee Valley, whence he was rescued by arr 
An-stralian whaler. Eetrrrrrirrg to the United 
State.s irr 1846, he puhlislted Typec, a spirited 
account of his residence in the Marquesas, and irr 
1847 Oiiioo, a contirtuation of his adventures irr 
Ocearria. A number of tales and three volumes of 
poeti'y afterwards came frorrr his pen. 

Melville, Sir Jame.s, of Halhill, horrr in 1535, 
was serrt as page of honour to the young Queen 
Mary in France, and subsequently irndeitook 
rrurtroious rntssrorrs to the corrrt of England anil of 
the Elector Palatine. He died Ist November 1607, 
leaving irrterestirrg Merrrorr,s, of which the standard 
edition is that of the Bannatyrre Club (1827). 

Melville, Viscount. See Dunu.-vs, 

Melville, Whyte-. See Whvte-Melville. 

MeinbrailC, in Arratomy. This term is applied 
to designate those textures of the atrirtral body 
which ar'e arranged irr the form of larrrinre, and 
cover organs, or litre the interior of cavities, or 
take part in the formatiorr of the walls of canals or 
tubes. The structure and special uses of some of 
the rrrost irrrpovtant of the animal membranes are 
noticed in separate articles, .suolr as Mucous Meni- 
hrane (see Dicse.stion ), Serous Merrrhrane (q.v.), 
I'l'C. ; and the rrtorrrbrancs in which the feetus is 
enclosed are described in the article Placenta. 

Mcilicl, a Prussian seaport, defended by a 
citadel and two forts on the sea side, lies at the 
northern extremity of the Krrrische.s Haff, at its 
oiieiring into the Baltic, 70 miles NNE, of Danzig. 
It Iras a large harbour, and exports frorrr Litlruarria 
and Itirssia trrrrher, llax and lirrseed, coal, manure, 
grain, and herrings to the annual value of £900,00() 
to £1,000,000, timber constituting half the value ; 
Great Britain takes one-third of the total. The 
iirrports, which generally exceed a million sterling, 
include the exports in transit, arrd textiles, colorrial 
produce, and wirre and spirits for local use. The 
town posse.sses rrramrfactories of brandy, soap arrd 
chetrrieals, .saw-rrrrlls, iron-foundries, hrewerie.?, and 
shiphtrildrrtg-yavds. There is a good school of 
navigatioir. Pop. (1875) 19,796; (1SS5) 18,748. 
Merrrel was founded irr 1252 by the Livonian order, 
who gave it to the Teutonic Krrights, by whom it 
rvas fortified in 1404. It suffered sevei'ely in the 
Lithuanian wars (13tlr to 15th centuries). Here 
irr 1807 Frederick-Willranr III. of Prussia took 
refttge, and a treaty with England was srgrred. 
Having been almost wholly destroyed by fire 
in 1854, it was rebuilt irr rrroderir style. Eor the 
river Mernel, see Niemen. 

Memlilig, or rrrore correctly Memlinc, Hans, 
Flemish pamter, was horrr at Mainz irr the first 
half of the 15th centrrry, of Dutch parents, and 
died at Bruges, where rrrost of his life was spent, 
on 11th August 1494. His painting gained him 
a wide rCTutation, extending even to England and 
Italy. His principal works are sacred subjects, 
such as ‘ The Last Judgment ’ (at Danzig), ‘ Seven 
Sorrows arrd Seven Joys of the Virgin,’ ‘Marriage 
of St Catharine,’ ‘ Adoratiorr,’ several Madonnas, 
and tire forrrteen small paintings that adorrr the 
shrine containing St Ursrrla’s relies at Cologrre ; 
and portraits, as of Sir John Donne, of Btirgo- 
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master !Moieel, and of Moreel’s daughter. See 
Lives by AVeale (in Dutch, 1871) and _Michiela (in 
Flench, 1S88) ; also Journcd (1885, p. 318). 

Mciniilillgcn, an old town of Bavaria, 33 miles 
SSE. of C'lni, played a jnominent part in the 
religions wars of the 16Lh century. Here hlorean 
defeated the Austrians under Ivray, 9th and lOlh 
May 1800. Linen, cloth, &c. are manufactured. 
Pop. 8688. 

Hleilinoil, a hero of Greek mythology, son of 
Tithoniis ancl Eos (the Dawn), who led to Troy a 
host of Ethiopians to aid his step-unclc Priam after 
the death of Hector, slew Antilochus, Nestor’s son, 
in single combat, and was himself slain by Achilles. 
Various legends are told of his snppixsed rule at 
iSnsa, where he was said to have built tlie acropolis, 
ami of his vassalage to the Assyrian Teutanuis. 
His corpse was removed from the hattlelicld by 
Eds, whose early tears for her son aie by mortals 
called dewdrop.s, and his followeis the Memnonides 
were turned into hinls. Memnon is chielly a post- 
Homeric hero, and attained his greatest celebiity 
in 1 eiy late times, when the Greeks di.scovored the 
two famous colossal statues of Amenoph HI. stand- 
ing in front of his now vanished temple on the left 
hank of the Nile at Thebes, and regardless of history 
diihhed the eastern oneMeiunon. ft is an imjiosiiig 
throned ligure, originally about CO feet high, carved 
in breccia, but broken in ancient times and repaired 
vritli sandstone blocks. Its special jieouliarity, 
which procured it the name of the ‘Vocal Memnon ’ 
and the honour of forming one of the seven wonders 
of the world, was the property of emitting a metal- 
lic sound, like the snapping of a chord, especially 
about suniise, whence the imaginative Greeks con- 
cluded that it was the voice of Blemnoii hailing his 
newly-risen mother the Dawn. Considerable cKlYer- 
eiiee of opinion has prevailed as to the real eau.se of 
this phenomenon, which has been variously ascribed 
to the artifice of the priests, who struck tlie sonorous 
stone of which the statue is composed, to the prass- 
age of light draughts of air thiough the cracks, and 
to the sudden expansion of aqueous particles under 
the influence of the sun's rays. This remarkable 
quality of the statue is first 'mentioueil by Strabo, 
^vho visited it in company of /Elius Galius about 
18 B.C. ; and upwards of a hunilred inscriptions of 
Greek and Homan visitors incised upon its legs 
record the visits of ancient ti'avellers to hearken 
to Memnon when lie 

Softly ainga beneath the Libyan hllla, 

Where spreading Nile parts Imndreil-gnteil Tliebes, 

fi-oni the ninth year of Nero, 03 .A.D., to the reign 
of the Emperor Severus, when it became silent. 
Amongst visitors whose names are recorded are 
the Emperor Hadrian and his wife Sabma. Seji- 
tiraius Severus also visited the statue, and is 
believed to have restored it in its present shape; 
for Juvenal mentions it as broken in half (diinuUo 
ma(iicee resonant uhi Memnone chordca), and no 
notice of it occurs under the Pharaohs or Ptolemies 
[ses Sdiiibui-ffh Review, July 1880).— The name of 
Memnoneum was given to the sepiilcliral quarter 
of Thebes, and there were Memnoiiea at Abydos. — 
Besides the mythical Memnon two historical per- 
sonages of this name are known — one a Kliodian 
commander of the mercenaries of Artalinzus in the 
war against Artaxerxes-Oclms, who subsequently 
fled to Maeedon, and afterwards entering the 
Persian service defended Persia against Alexander 
(336 B.C.), and finally died at the sie^^e of Mitylene 
(333 B.o.) : the other a Greek historian, who wrote 
a history of Heracleia Pontica in 16 hooks, which 
have been epitomised by Pliotius. 

illemoirs. See Bioge.vphy. 

Memory* See Mnemonics. 


MciUOVy, Diseases of. Memoiy, or the ijower 
of reproducing mental nr sensory impressions, is im- 
paiied by age, wounds, or injuries to the head nr 
neivous system, fevers, intemperance, and varimis 
pliysical conditions. It is alloctud in most kinds 
of mental derangement, hut is in a most signal 
manner obliterated or oiifeehled in DcnicMia. Tlieie 
are, however, e.xamples of memory surviving all 
other faculties, and preserving a clear and exten- 
sive notion of long and complicated scries of events 
amid general darkness^ and niin of mind. Inco- 
herence owes some of its features to defective or 
irregular meniory. Cases of .so marvellous an ex- 
altation of tliis faculty as wliere a wliole paiiia- 
meiitaiy debate could he recalled, or a ivhole ])lay 
of Sliaicesiieare’s recited by a man at one time, 
which would ho oidinarily impoBsihlo for him, aia 
common in the beginning of attacks of mania, 
.and alway.s should suggest disease. There aie, 
however, special affections of the fiiculty. It may 
iie suspended while the iiitclligoiice remains intact. 
Periods of personal or geneial history may elude 
the grasp, and even that oontiniiity of imprc.ssioiis 
which goes far to oonslitiito the feeling of person, al 
identity is broken np, and a duality or multiplicity 
of experiences may appear to he conjoined. The 
converse of this may ha)qicn, and iin]iro,ssinns that 
had compieleiy faded away may, under oxeitement 
or cerehral disease, retuiii. There are, hesiiles, 
states ill wliich this power is iiartially affected, as 
in the instances where the numhei'H .T and 7 were 
lost, and whore a highly-oducated man could not 
retain any conception of the letter F ; secondly, 
■where it is ]iervertod, recalling images iiiaiqno- 
priately and in an orroncoiis sciiiienoc of order or 
time, and different from what are desired j and 
thirdly, whore, wliilo the written or i>riiited signs 
of ideas can he used, the oral or articulate signs 
are forgotten. Such examples of diseased memory 
are now classiiied as amnesia, simple loss of mem- 
ory ; amnesic aphasia, loss of memory of R)iokon 
W'ords (.see Aphasia); and anuicsio aijraphiu, los.s 
of iiieinory of wriiten words. Most of 'these S))eeial 
deviations from health depend upon morbid changes 
in a very limited portion — ‘ Broea’s oonvoliiliou ’ — 
of the left side of the brain. The discovery of 
this fact by Broca was the lir.st of the brilliant 
discoveries as to the localisation of function in the 
brain cortex. See F’euohtei'Hlobeii, Medical I’sy- 
chology ; and Hihot, Lcs Maladies do la MCmoive 
(1881). 

Alcinithig, a celolirated Egyiitian city, situated 
at the apex of tlie Delta, or Lower ilgypt, the 
ancient cajiital of the country, called by the 
Egj'ptians Men, nefer, oi' ‘the 'Good Station,’ by 
the Hebrews Moph, and by the Arabs il/on/l 
It was founded by hloiies, the first monarch of tiie 
Ist dynasty, who, according to Ifurodotus, changed 
the bed of the Nile, and made an emhaukmeiit 100 
stadia above Memphis to protect the new city 
against inundations, the remains of ivhich still exist 
about 14 miles above Mitrahomiy, the centre of old 
Meniqjhis, and the site of the (enijile of I’tali. 
Menes fortified the city, and laid the foiimlatimis 
of the temple. Tlie site was iveil chosen ; iiro- 
tecled alike by the Libyan and Arabian chains 
of mountains against the river and the iiiciir.sions 
of the sand, defending the apjii'oaoli of the country 
troin tlis incursions of A.siatic iiomadH, and com- 
municating witli the Hod Hen and the Mediter- 
ranean. The city, which at one time had a cir- 
cjimference of 150 .stadia, ivas composed of two [lor- 
tions — one built of crude bricks, the other, on which 
wa,a the citadel, of c.alcareoiis stone. Tlie palace, 
built bjr Menes, was enlarged by his son Atiiothis, 
and was always inhabited eitlier by n monarch or 
by his I’iceroy. After tlie 6tli dynasty the city de- 
clined in importance, and was apparently hol'd by 
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the Hyksos after tlie 13th anil before the 18th 
(1300 B.C. )■ lieriod Meuijihib was ruled 

|,y a vicero}', a prince of the lilood, and still re- 
lyained a religions capital. It rose again to great 
importance under tlie Saito nionarchs, about BOO 
U C. who restored it ; audit was conqneied by Sen- 
naoherih. Its tcmiiles were inagiiilicent, and com- 
iirised the Isenin, a large temple of Isis, completed 
by Annasis II. just prior to (Jainbyses (525 B.O.)j 
a temple dedicated to Ih'oteus, in the foreign 
quarter; the temple of the Apia, having a peii- 
style and court ornamented with fignies, opposite 
the .south jiropyheuiu of the temple of Plah, where 
tile sacred hull resided ; the Serapanm, or temple 
of Serapis, discin'cred by M. Mariette ; the Nilo- 
meter; a temple of Ra; and the shrine of the 
Cahhi. Here were the statues of Ramese.s II., one 
of which is known as ‘ the fallen colossus,’ at 
Mitrahenuy. Htill more remarkable was the great 
necropolis of the city, in the centre of which 
towered the pyramiils (see PvUiVMiD.s). Bmiug 
tlie attempts of the native rulers to throw otf tlie 
Persian rule, Memphis was an iniportant strategic 
point. Ooluis iiillicted .severe injury on this town, 
having nlnudered the temples and thrown down 
the walls after he had driven out Noctanehes. 
Alexander the Groat hero wumhipped the Apis, 
and his corpse was hrought to this eity hy Ptolemy 
before it was linally transforrcMl to Alexandria. 
The iiist Ptolemies wore crowned in tho Herapciim. 
Ptolemy VIII, destroyed tho city, and it fell with 
the vest of Egypt under tho llmnau rule, and after- 
wards wa,s cojKinerod hy 'Ainv ibn eI-A.si (640 
■t.D.). Its ruins, whieh .served aa <iuarrie.s for 
later buildings, wore largo and important in the 
13th century, wlioii tlioy wore seen hy Ahd-ul- 
Latif ; hut little is now to ho seen beyond deeply- 
buried walla, yec works cited at, Egyi'T. 

Mcinplii.St a city and jiovt of entry of Tennes- 
see, stands on a liigli bluff on the oast bank of tbc 
Mississippi River, 820 miles above New Orleans, 
and 230 miles by rail WSW, of Nashville. The 
river to thi.s [loin't i.s uavigalde lor the largest sea- 
going vessels, and eight hues of railway terminate 
here; the trade of Memphis is acoonlingly very 
large. It is a liand.sonie toivn, with wide, I'Cgnlar 
streets, and groat warehouses bordering the esplpi- 
ade tliat extends along Llio Idulf. The public Imild- 
ing.s include a custom-house, cotton oxichauge, alarge 
hospital, a Roman Catholic college, and immerons 
chuiches. Memphis is one of the ilrst cotton marts 
in the United States, and has numerous niamifac- 
tories, including' foundries, macliine-.shons, oil, lum- 
ber, and Jlour mills, steam-gins, litc. The city was 
vi.sited hy fearful epidemiea of yellow fever in 1878 
and 1879, sinoo wueii its duiiiuige and sewerage 
have been Ihoroughly rooonstvnotod. Pop. (1850) 
8841 ; (1870) 40,226; (1880) 33,592; (1890 ) 64,586. 
See IIai' 2 ^Br’s Magatim (September 1888). 
llciiado. See Celhi) 1 ':.s. 

Manage, Gile.s, a French writer, bom at 
Angers iii 1613, ga\'o up Uio bar for tlie_ church, 
but cUieily spent nis time in literary pursuits. He 
founded, in opposition to the Academy, a salon, 
the Mcrorrriales, which gained him a European 
reputation, and the ridicule of Moliero as Vadius in 
Femmes Savunics. His Dktionmire Fiymoloriiguc 
da la Laiujuc Fraia^aisa (1650; best ed. by Janlt, 
2vq1.s. 1750), and his On'gini della Lingua lUdiana 
(1669), are erudite works, hut contain many fanci- 
ful etymologies. He died in 1692. See Life by 
Barot {Paris) 1859). 

Menai Strait, a channel hetrveen Carnavvon- 
sbire and tire island of Anglesey, running east- 
north-east from its southern extremity to Bangor, 
a distance of 14 miles, where it widens out into 
Beaumaris Bay. Its width varies from about 200 


yards to 2 miles, -whilst the scenery on both sides 
is very picturesrpie. The navigation is hazardous, 
hut for the sake of expedition ressels under 100 
tons, and occasionally some of larger size, jiass 
llnotigh the sti'ait. xVt its entrance the tides .soine- 
times rise to a height of 30 feet ; ordinary neap- 
tides, however, do not ri.se moio than fiom 12 to 
lot feet. Communication between tire mainland 
and Anglesey was foiineily solely maint.ained by 
fciiy-lioats at dilferent points, but since 1825 access 
Iras been afforded by a snspmi&ion bridge, and since 
1850 by the Britannia Bridge. See Bkidcie. 
Mcnam, See Si.vji. 

Menander, tlie most famous Greek poet of 
the New Comedy, was born at Athens in 342 ir.c. , 
and was drowned at tire Pirams in 291. He was 
the friend, if not the pupil, of Tlieophrastus, him- 
self a disciple of Plato and Aristotle ; and ha was 
the intimate of Epicurus, and the favourite of 
Demetrius Phalereiis and Ptolemy the sou of 
Lagtr.s. His comedies seem to Jrai'e been more suc- 
cessful with cultured than with popular audiences, 
for we are told that only eight out of a hundred 
comedies gained the pi-ize. Unhappily we possess 
but fi'agmeiits of bis work, ItuL wc may safely lake 
our estimate of the ‘iriiiiidiis jMenaiider’ from his 
close copyist and imitator, Teveiico, and from tire 
words of siioli wvitoi.s as 0\'id, Propertius, and 
Pliny. Tho Attic Now Comedy was essentially 
domestic rather tliiiii polilical in character, and its 
chief ligiives are conveiiiciitly sniiiincd up in the 
liue.s of Ovid ; 

Duiii falinx sen-iw, ilmns pater, Impi'ota lena 
Vivul, duiii maetiix bliiinl.r, Jlciiauclros erlt. 

His most fainoiiB comedy seems to have been the 
I'/iuis, and it is interesting that of the five lines 
jrresorveil one is ij-auled by Bt Paul ( 1 Cor. xv. 33). 
Tire fragments will be found in Meineke’s Frag- 
menia Uomicorum Orcecorum, and ICock’s Omni- 
corum AUkorum Fragmcnia, Bee works on liiiii 
by Guizot (1855) and Ilorkel (1857). 

Mcncliikov. See Men.schikofp. 

McilcilCSj the Latin form of Mekb-TSE, tlie 
name of a Chinese sage, a cuiitemporary of Plato 
and Aristotle, who was born in the province of 
Sliaii-ltiug in 372 rr.C. He was bronglit up by iris 
mother — the patleiii of all iirothei's ever since in 
tire eyes of lire Clihiese— and founded a school on 
the model of th'at of his great predecessor^ Con- 
fucius, for whom Mencius entertained a feeling of 
reverent admiration. When forty year's of age he 
led out his disciples and travelled froni one princely 
court to another during iiiore than twenty years, 
seeking a ruler who would put into irractice his 
system of social and political order. But, finding 
none, he again withdrew into retireiiient, and died 
ill 289 B.C. After iris rleatli Iris disciples collected 
his conversations and exhortations, and published 
them a.s the JBooh of Mengfse. The aim of 
Mencitia’ teaching was essentially practical : how 
men, aspecially the rulers of men, shall best regii- 
iate their condnot, both public arid pviyate. The 
philosophic root of hi.s system is belief in the 
ethical goodness of man’s nature, which quality 
he takes to be the essential cliaraoteiistic of the 
liumaniby of men. From this root grow the 
cardinal virtues of benevolence, righteousness, 
moral wisdom, and propriety of conduct. It 
should be tire aim of the indii'idual ^ to perfect 
himself by practising tliese virtues iir all the 
relatioms of his social and political life. The 
flowering of this goodly plant which Mencius 
planted for the ordering of the lives of men, both 
individual and collective, assumed the form of a 
liberal and enlightened system of political eeoiioiiiy. 
Amongst other things he advocated freedom of 
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trade, the deiJOiition of unworthy ruleis, division 
of lahour, inspection of work hy the govei'iinient, 
encouragement of markets, maintenance of good 
roads and bridges, &c., condemnation of ivar, care 
for the poor and neglected, hnt above all the pro- 
motion of education — the summary of the whole 
being that the welfare of the people should he tlie 
cJiief consideration of the state. ^ There is also an 
aristocratic element in his teaching. Tlie highest 
types of individual cliaracter are exhibited by the 
scholar, the great man, the superior man or .sage, 
and the holy or ideal man ; their personal exanude 
is the best educator the people can have. The 
fruits of Menciii-s’ teaching have always hcen 
highly valued by his countrymen from his own 
times to the present. ‘ The chief dicta of modern 
Chinese ethics and politics are mostly taken 
literally from Mencius, or adhere closely to his 
teaching. ’ 

See Legge, Life and Works of jWencuis { 1875 ; ‘Chinese 
Classics’ series); and Faber, Mind of Mencius (Eng. 
trans. 1882). 

Mcnde, capital of the French department of 
Lozere, on the Lot, in a valley surrounded by high 
hills, 66 miles NW. of Nlme.s, has a oatliedral, and 
manufactures serges and coarse cloths. Pop. 6740. 

Mciidcaiis. See JlAUDJEANfis. 

Mcndelcliff, Dmitui Ivanovitch, ehemist, 
was horn at Tohohsk, 7th February 1834, studied 
at St Petersburg, and, after having tanglit at 
Simferopol, Odessa, and St Peterslmrg, liecaine 
piofessor of Chemistry in the nnii'ersity of St 
Petersburg in I860. He has enriched every section 
of ohemiofl science, hut is especially distinguished 
for his contributions to pliysioal chemistry and 
chemical pliilusuphy. See JlTOMIC TiieoeY; and 
Nature (vol xl. 1889). 

lUeiidelssoliil, Mose.s, pliilosophor, was born 
6th September 1729, at Des.sau, From Ids father, 
whose name was hfendel, a Jewish schoolmaster 
and scrilje, he reooi\'ed his lirst education ; and in 
his thirteenth year he proceeded to Berlin, where, 
amid very indigent oiroumstaiices, he contrived to 
learn Latin and modern languages, and to apply 
himself to the study of philosophy, into whicli early 
readings, chiefly of Mairaonides’ Moveh Ncbochtm, 
had initiated him already. After many year's of 
comparative poverty he became the prartner of a 
rich silk-manufacturer, whose children ire had edu- 
cated. The intimate friend of men like Jjessing, 
Sulzer, Nicolai, he, directly and indii'ectly, con- 
tributed in a vast degree to the abolition of the 
disgraceful laws and brutal prejudices against the 
Jews. On the other hand, lie acted in the most 
beneficial manner on his own co-religionists, by 
rousing them fi'om the mental apathy with which 
they regarded in his day all that had not a distinct 
reference to religion, and by waging fierce war 
against their own religious and other prejudices. 
He died 4tli January 1786, and Rainier wrote the 
following epitapli on him : ‘ True to the religion of 
hh forefatliers, wise ns Socrates, teaching immor- 
tality, and becoming immortal like Socrates.’ He 
was the prototype of Los.sing’s Nathan, and was 
called a ‘ second Moses. ’ He was a diligent student 
of Locke, Sliafteshury, and Pope ; a zealous defender 
of enlightened Monotheism, and, in spiite of Lessing, 
strongly anti-Spinozist. His jirineipal works are a 
volume on Pope as a pihilosopher, along with Lessing 
(1755), on the Sensations (1755), on Evidence in 
Metaphysics { 1763 ) ; Phaedm ( 1767 ), a dialog :ne on 
the immortality of the soul in the manner of I^lato; 
Jerusalem (1783), a defence of Judaism as a reli- 
gion I MornensUmden, essays in refutation of Pan- 
theism and Spinozisni. His works were edited in 
1845 ( 8 vols. ), and again in 1880 ( 2 vols. ). See the 
Life by Kayserling (2d ed. 1887). 


Mendelssohn-Bartlioldy, Felix, composer, 
was born at Hamburg on February 3, 1809. The 
family name was already remarkablo by the fame 
of Ills grandfather, ]Mo.ses Mendelssohn. Abraham, 
the second son of hlosos Mendelssohn, had entered 
a banking bn, sine, ss in Pari.s, liut subsequently, 
on Ills marriage with Lea Salomon in 1804’ 
settled in Hamburg, The French occupation 
in 1811 forced him to e.^capie with his family 
to Berlin, where lie founcleil the eminent firm of 
hankers known liy his name. Fie resolved about 
this time to liriug up his children as Protestant 
Christians, and added the iiauio of Barlholdy to 
that of Meudel.ssohu in order to di.stinguisli his 
own from the Jewish branch of the family. 

The education ho bestowed on Felix aiipears to 
have been as liberal as it was .systcuiatic. In his 
eighth year wo find the chihl studying eoiuposition 
under "Zolter and the piiniioforte under Ludwig 
Berger, he.sido,s receiving lessons in drawing and 
the violin. Two years later ho made Ms lirst 
piihlic a])pearance, playing the pianoforte piart in 
a trio at a concert in Berlin. With 1820 began 
that period of pirolific piroductiou wliicli lasted 
aluio.st till his death. At the same time lie 
entered upon a ceaseless round of gaiety and 
activity wliicli largely dolonuiiicd his character. 
The home-life of the hleiidols.sohii family was 
eminently suited to the miiHical teiidoiicioH of the 
hoy. A concert was given at the house on alter- 
nate Sunday mornings, wlieii Home of Felix’s com. 
position.s generally found a place in the prograimiie. 
Within the next few years he formed tlio acquaint- 
ance of such men as (ioolho, "Wobor, and MoKohelos, 
and had composed his Synqihoiiy in C minor and 
the B minor (juartet. A short visit to Paris with 
his father in March 182,5 did not iinpress him favour- 
ably ■with the IL'eneli imiHieiaiiH. 

The following July saw tho completion of his 
opera, Camacho's Wcdilinff, whieh was dostinod to 
he the hegiiming of his unpleasant relation.s with 
the Berliners; and his well-Kiiown Octet for string.s 
was finished in Uotoher, With the uoiri]ioHition of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream overture, in August 
1820, MendelsRolm may ho said to liave atlaiiied his 
musical majority, and his lessoiiH with ZolLor ceased. 
On April 29, 1827, the opera Ouinarho's ]Vcddiw/ 
was produced in Berliii, Though received with 
vehement applause it never reaolied a Heeond per- 
formance, owing, among other rea.soiis, to the 
illness of one of tlie principal singers, and tho per- 
sonal critioisuiH on the work in 'the press. Soon 
after this Mendelssohn commonood tho formation 
of a small choir of sixteen voices, which met at his 
house for tlie purpose of studying Bach’s I’assion 
Music; and, in spite of the diiliculties of tho work 
and the determined opposition of ZelLor, tho scheme 
culminated in tho famous perfonuauoe by the Sing- 
akademie on Maroli 11, 1829, tlio iir.sL Hinoo Baclns 
death. For some reason, however, his suceess did 
not improve his relatioms with Berlin musicians. 
Accordingly, being now twenty years old, lie 
resolved to leave homo and to visit tho dillbrent 
countries of Europo. England, afterwards the 
land of his mo.st jileasant associatious, was his 
lirat destination. He arrived in Ijondon on April 
21, 1829, and was warmly woleomed by tho I’hil- 
liarmonic Society, I-Io made his first aiipoaraiioe 
at one of their oonoorts, wlioii lie condnoted ills 
Symphony in C minor. A tour througli Scotland 
in the summer inspired him with tho Ilahrides 
overture and tho Scotch Symphony. 

During the next year he visited Munich and 
Vienna. By October he had roaohoil Veniee, and 
the following winter he .spent in Homo, lloturning 
to Mniiicli he proeeBdetf thence to Pari.s, paying 
his second visit to London in April 18.82. Ho 
shortly afterwards returned to Berlin, having been 
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a!)sent three years. In the hpriiif; of 18.33 he Avas 
invited to conduct tlie Lower lihine festival at 
Dusseldorf, where Ills sucoc.ss led to his being 
offered the entire direction of the music for three 
years. He at once accepted the post and com- 
menced his new duties in Septeinher. His work 
at the tlieatre, hoAA'ever, pioved uncongenial, and 
was accordingly relincpiishod. His stay at Dussel- 
dorf was full of responsildlitics and worries, and 
he ultimately left the town in October 1833 to 
conduct the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig. A 
subsequent visit to Frankfort brought him in con- 
tact ivith Rossini, and rva.s also the occasion of bis 
hrst meeting with Cecile Jeanrcnaud, who after- 
wards became his Avifo. The marriage took place 
in 1837, and was followed by a visit to Birming- 
ham, Avhere he conducted his ,S't Paul, Avhicli had 
been first beard at Dusseldorf the previous year. 
His attention Avas noAV chiolly devoted to Leipzig, 
but September 1840 found him again at Birming- 
ham conducting the Lubqcmng. About this Oiine 
Mendelssohn Ava.s rcqiii.s'itioned by the king of 
Prussia to go to Berlin to assist in the foundation 
of an Academy of Arts ; and, though loth to leave 
a place Avhere he Avas so much appreciated and 
lieloved as iu Leipzig, he removed to Berlin in 
May 1841, on the understanding that his stay there 
should not exceed one year. The kind’s idea of 
reviving the ancient Greek tragedie.s led to the 
composition by Mendelssohn of the music to the 
Antigone and (Edinus. 

In' 1843 he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
favourite .solieme carried into effect by the opening 
of the new music-school at Leipzig, Avith ydui- 
mann and David among his associates. He AA’as 
in London the following year to ooncluot the last 
five concerts of the Philliarmonio season ; and in 
1846 ho paid Ida ninth visit to England for the pro- 
duction of Elijah, which took idace at Birmingham 
on September 26. But his Iiard Avork \yas now 
beginning ti) toll on him, for, although his Berlin 
duties and Ids position as chief of the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium entailed constant labour and anxiety, 
lie persisted in carrying out all his engagonients. 
He had scarcely returned from his tenth and last 
visit to England, in May 1847, Avhen the iioavs of 
his sister ILuiny’s death reached him. Periods of 
illness and depression rapidly followed; and on 
November 4, 1847, he expired at hi.s house in 
Leipzig. The body Avas conveyed to Berlin, and 
was interred in the family hurial-placo on the Alte 
Dreifaltigkeit Kirohhof. 

In stature Moudelssohu Avas short, and his hand- 
some countenaiiee Avas of a decidedly JeAvish cast. 
He Avas eminont both as pianist and organist, 
especially in his rendering of the Avorks of Bacli, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. IIo moreover possessed 
a remarkable facility of improvisation. His gifts 
also included a talent for landseape-draAving j and 
he has left behind him a Avliole series of sketches 
illustrating his different journeys. His music 
dAvells almost exclusively on the sunny and gay 
side of life. Rarely, if ever, does h_e touch the 
innermost depths ot pas.sion and feeling. Yet it 
can never he a matter of regret to us that Mendels- 
sohn was spared misfortunes sucli as fell to tlie lot 
of Beethoven and Schumann, and has thus given 
ns music Avhioh, though lacking the profonnder 
he,auties and more pathetic qualities found in their 
works, has ahvays the power to imbue us Avith his 
OAvn .spirit of habitual cheerfulness. He shares 
Avith Handel the exceptional lot of having been 
able to appeal successfully to English audiences. 
For the last forty years lus Elijah ha3_ enjoyed a 
popularity equal to that of the Messiah itself. 

See two oolleotions of Mondelssohn’s Lottora (1861 
and 1863 ; trails, by Lady IVallace, 1862-03 ), and thoso 
to the Mosoheles (1888) ; the Lives by Benedict (1860), 


Moscheles (1873; trans. by Coleridge), and Lampadius 
(1880); Eemmi&oenoes by Deviient (1869; tran«. by 
ill's Macfarren), Hiller (1874), Horsley (1S73), Marx 
(1865); Hensel, Die Pamilie Mendelssohn (1879; trans. 
1884); and other AVorks quoted in the article in Sir 
George Grove’s Dictionary. 

Mcudlcsincy. In spite of the stringency 
of the laAA's against vagrancy and begging, 
and the numerous aid societies in every tOAvn 
in Britain for the relief of the poor and un- 
employed, quite an army of men, Avomeii, and 
children Avander from place to place, and pick 
up a living from the thoughtless benevolence 
or their better-olf and more industiinns neighbour.s. 
This class is largely recruited from the lazy, 
idle, dninken, and vicious, though there ds 
always a certain percentage aaIio are really the 
victims of misfortune. Tliougli the law is ag.ainst 
begging — English statutes for the repression of 
mendicancy dale from the 14th centm-y — there is 
no law against giving to beggars. But inilis- 
criminate charity only feeds the evil it seeks to 
i-emoA'e, and the Aveak-Avilled, shiftless population 
continues to bo a problem to the beneA’olent. Tlie 
truest charity consists in helping people to help 
themselves, and those societies and individuals are 
most useful that aid tlie fallen to gain Avork and 
self-respect, and so rise in the social scale. There 
are no feAver than 83 societies in Great Britain for 
improvuig the condition of the poor, 42 of Avbicli are 
ill Loin! on and 11 in Scotland. The relief given 
may consist in supplying immediate necessities, 
helping the poor into hosiiitals and convalescent 
iiomes, to emigrate, or to secure temporary Avork, 
Tickets aro in some cases supplied to subscribers, 
Avbicli entitle the party to Avliom they are given to 
one meal. Tickets for a night’s shelter can also be 
had, to be given instead of money. Tlio Mendicity 
Society in London (cstnlilislied for the suppression 
of public begging in 1818), Aviiose Avork Jias been 
much aided by tlie Charity Organisation Society 
(see CilAElTiES), has caused some 25,000 vagrant, s 
to he convicted as impostors, and relieves some 

13.000 or 14,000 caso.s in a year. A police census of 
December 23, 1888, credited Edinburgh, in a popu- 
lation of a little over a q^uarter of a million, AVith 
898 common beggars and tramps ; of Avhoni 589 
Avere Scotch, 210 Irish, 83 English, and 16 foreigners, 
in London it is calculated that one in thirty of 
the inhabitants live on cliarity; in Paris, Avliere 
tliere is a Avell-organised syndioate of professional 
mendicants, one in eigliteen (see Chambers’s 
Josirnal, 1890). blr Booth estimated that there 
Avere 3,000,000 peison.s in England aa’Iio could not 
live for a Aveek on their OAvn resources, including 

100.000 homeless Avaifs, sleeping on or under 
bridges, and hedgeroAvs, carts, &c., and for tlieni 
he devised the scheme of rescue propounded in his 
In Darkest England ( 1890 ). See also POOR-LAW’S, 
Vagrants. 

Mendicant Orders, certain religious associa- 
tions in the Roman Church, Avliioh, carrying out the 
principle of religious poverty and self-humiliation 
to its fullest extent, make it a part of their profes- 
sion to denude themselves of all property, Avliether 
real or personal, and to subsist upon alms. In the 
mendicant orders alms Avere commonly collected by 
the lay-brothers ; in some, by actual solicitation ; 
in others, by the ringing of the convent bell Avben 
the stock of proAusions Avas exhausted. See the 
articles DOMINICANS, Franciscans, Carmelites, 

AUGUSTINIANS ; also FRLAR. 

Mendip Hills, a range in Somersetshire, ex- 
tending 23 miles south-eastAvard from Weston-super- 
Mare to Slieplon Mallet, and 3 to 6 miles in breadth. 
The highest point is Black Doavia (1067 feet). The 
limestone of the Mendips is pierced by numerous 
caverns, some of Avhich have yielded prehistoric 
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remains ; ami lead-iriininy, jioM’ much decrcnseil in 
importance, has been cariied on from pre-Ivomaii 
(lays, calainine-iuining being a later industry. 

Mendoza, a rvestern department of the Argen- 
tine Beimhlic, with an area of G2,000 .sq. ni., and 
a pop. (1SS7) of 160,001), The Andes occupy the 
((estern portion ; Aconcagua (22,427 feet), tlie 
highe.st pealc in Ameiica, is on the north-we.st 
frontier. The rest of tire province is pampa land, 
fertile wherever it can he irrigated hy tlie waters 
of the Mendoza and otlier streaims, hut ehsewliere 
aimobt worthless. The annual rainfall is only 8 
inches. Minerals, e.siieeially oopjier, ahound, and 
are beginning to he worked ; petroleum and coal 
have also been found. Vine.s Jionrish, and a 
large quantity of wine is exported to the other 
provinces. — The capital, JMendoza, 640 miles hy 
rail W, hy N. of Buenos Ayres, is on the trans- 
continental railway, which reached tliis j)oint in 
1SS4. It is a liandaome town, lying among vine- 
yards and gardens, 2320 feet above the sea; its 
kreets have sliade-tiees and streams of rnnning 
water, and the Alameda is the most hcautifnl mi 
the eontinent. An active trade is carried on with 
Cliili. An earthquake in 1861 destroyed Mendoza 
( founded 1659 ) and 13,000 of its 14,600 inhabitants ; 
many of the ruins are still visible in the larger city 
whicli has been raised on its site. Pop. 20,000. 

Meiuloza, the name of an illustrious family 
that throughout Spanish history distinguislied 
itself wherever distinction ivas to he won, in war, 
statesmanship, diidomaoy, the ohurcli, and litera- 
ture. A de.soent from the Cid has been claimed for 
it ; but it was of Basque 
the lords of Biscay son 
Cid's time. Of its more notable luemhers the first 
ia Inigo Lopez do Mendoza, created Mar(iuis of 
Santillana hy John II. of Castile in 1445 for his 
servioe.s on the field of Olmedo and elsowhore. 
Besides being a gallant soldier, he was a wise 
state.sman and a sturdy patriot, and in liiinself a 
proof of tire truth of Iris own saying, that * the lanee 
never blunted the pen, nor the pen the lance,’ for 
among the poets he stood ne.xt to Juan de Mena, 
and his exquisite little song of the ‘ Vacpicra do la 
Finojosa’ lias secured a place for him in every 
ypanisli anthology. He served literature, more- 
over, hy leaving an e.xcellent account of the Pro- 
vencal, Catalan, and Valencian poets, and he has 
a further claim to remembrance as the first of folk- 
lorists and the first collector of popular proverbs 
‘ such as the old women repeat over the lire.’ The 
most famous of his si.x sons was Pedro, Arolihishop 
of Toledo, cominouly called ‘The Crand Cardinal,’ 
who was for many years the trusted prime-ininister 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, a man whose integrity 
and noblene.ss of character, no less than liia coiii- 
nmndiiig abilities, make liim a prominent figure in 
an age by no means poor in great men. 

The best known of the name is the iiiarqnis’.M 
gi-eat-grandson, Diego Huh'I'Ado de Mekdoz.v 
(1503-75), the strong-handed lieutenant to whom 
Cliarlea Y, entrusted the conduct of his Italian 
policy and the representation of his views at the 
Council of Trent, He inherited a full measure of 
Ills great-gi-aiulfather’s gifts as a statesman and as 
a man of letters. Almost a.s much as his Idnsinan 
pareilaso de la Vega and Juan Boscan he was 
instrumental in grafting Italian poetry on the 
Spanish stem, hut as a qroet he was more national 
than either of his allies. His largest work is his 
War of Granada, a history of the revolt of the 
Morkcues in 15G8-70 against the oppression of 
Philip II._ It is constrnoted on Latin models, hnt 
a masterpiece of Spanish prose, marked throughout 
hy rare narrative power, and hy a generous spirit 
towards ' the miserable Morisooe.s which is rarer 


origin, and its iirogenitous 
le generations before the 


.still. Greater glmy yet would .surround hi.s name 
if his riglit to the little tale of Lazurillo dc Tonnes 
could he proved, hut Ms title, it inust he confessed, 
is not qurte clearlj' miirlo out. i\’c have, it is truej 
the po.sitive assertion of the inemisli scholar AndrJ 
in his catalogue of Spanish autlior.s (1607), and wo 
mu.st suppose he had evidence that .satisfied him, 
hut what it U’as we know not. Beyond this there 
is nothing but the consensus of opinion in Spain, 
the fact that there is no other cl.iimant (for 
inexorable dates dispose of Ortega’s claim), and a 
certain amount of ciicnmstantial evidence, which, 
however, partly rests upon the probable hut not 
yet jiroved existence of a first edition printed at 
Antwerp in ],w3. The silence of IMeiidoza’.s family 
and early editms is, however, no argnniont ag.ainst 
his autlioishi]), hnt rather the coiitr.ary. That 
they .should have been ch.ary of claiming for liim a 
hook full of llcformation ideas is not strange, hut 
it is .stiaiigc that they should not have denied, if 
they could, his rt'ported connection with it. 

Mcliclans, in ancient Grcelc heroic hisLory, was 
king of Laced.amion, the younger brother ot' Aga- 
memnon, and liushaml of the famous lioleii (q.v,). 

MeilCSi See Egyi’T [Chrunolot/y and History), 

Mciieviail, one of the snhilivisions of the 
Cambrian System (q.v.). 

Me.iiss, Anton IUpii.vhl, artist and writer on 
art, was horn at Anssig, in Bohemia, March 12, 
17‘28. His father, Israel Mongs, was himself a 
painter, and from him young llapliaol rocoiveil liis 
iinst iristriu'timis in art. At the ago of thirteen he 
went to Home, wlieie he remained three years. On 
his return to Dresden, in 1741, lie was apiioinled 
court-painter to the king of Poland and Saxony, hnt 
was not prevented horn living at Komo, where he 
hecaine a Catholic ami married. In 1754 ho liocame 
director of the school ot painting ol the Capitol. 
After three yoiirs lie visited Spain. 'J'o this 
period belongs Ms most celehraled ellort ; it repre- 
sents the ApotlieosiH of the ISmimrov 'Trajan, and is 
executed on the dome of the grand mUoou in the 
royal palace at Madrid. Ho returned again to 
Rome in 1776, where he died 2l)tli June 1770. He 
was a learned and scholarly paintin', hnt his work.s, 
thougli lofty in their Huhjoets, seldom exhibit more 
than a correct ami cultivated taste. His writing.s 
wore edited in 1780. 

Mciig-t,se. See Munoius. 

Mcniinden [Clnpna menhadan), the name, 
especially in hlas.saehu.setts and Rhode Island, of a 
species of herring or shad, ahnmlant oil' the eastoin 
coast of the Unfted States. Other local names are 
4Yhitefibh and Hardhead (in Maine), Bony Fish 
and Mosshunker (in New York), it is much used 
for bait and is very rich in oil, while tlie refuse 
furnishes valuable manure. lieoiioinically it is one 
of the most important North American lislie.s. See 
G. B. Goode’s Natural Ilistary of iho Menhaden 
('Washington, 1879). 

Mcnliivi See Standing Stdne.s. 

M«Siiiei% liliiiLE Ju.S'J'in, French niaiinfaoturer 
and writer, was horn at Paris on 18th May 1826, 
and died at Noisiel-sur-Marno, 17tli Fehniary 1881, 
He estahllHlied at Noisicl tlie celehrateil clmoolale 
factoryj with a branch in Lonclon, clieiiiical works at 
St Denis, and a sugar niaiinfactiiry at Roye, besides 
a caoutchouc factory, and in Nicaragua a cocoa 
plantation. A wiirni advocate of free trade, he 
expouiidetl his views in fi'oonomio Jlttralc (1875), 
L’ Avenir Economitj lie [2 y oh. 1875-79), I'tc. 

Mcilln, a town ol West Flaiider.s, Belgium, 7 
miles hy rail SW. of Conrtrai, stands on the left 
bank of tlie Lys, wliieh separates it from France. 
It was fortified by Yauhan, hut its works have been 
(leniolislied. Poj). 12,513. 
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Mcilingi'tiS (Gr. mcninx, ‘a meinlirane ’) is the 
teiiu employed iu iiieiliciiiu to de.=ignate inflamma- 
tion of the membranes investing tlie brain and spinal 
coul, of which in this relation the innermost — the 
pia-mater — is the most important. Far the most 
frequent iorm of meniugitis in Eritaiu is the 
tubercular, already described under Hydioeephalns 
(ipv.) ; and, as the main symptoms of other forms 
are .sinular, it Is nunecessary to repeat them here. 

Ejiidemic ccrchro-spinal maiiiiiijitis, or Cerebro- 
spinal fiver . — Outbreaks have occurred from time 
to time dnriiig tlie 19tli century in tlie northern 
hemisphere, less frequently in tlie Biitish Islands 
than iu most of the other countiies where qualified 
observer.s are found, of an epidemic disease allecting 
chiefly the membranes of the brain and cord. It 
Usually begins suddenly with fever and \iolent 
headache ; \ omiting, giddiness, stupor, delirium, 
and otlior nervous symptoms succeed, the most 
distinctive of which is a peculiar rigidity of the 
muscles of the neck and back. The disease Is 
extremely variable in severity ; sometimes it is 
fatal in less than twenty-four hours ; sometimes so 
slight as only to coniine the patient to hed for a few 
days. The nrajority lie between these extremes, 
improvement in favonrahle cases bogiirniiig after a 
week or two. Cont'alcsoence is often t'ory slow, 
lb occur.s chiefly in childrerr anil young adiills. It 
is not clearly distinguishable from other forms of 
meningitis e.xce]it by its mode of occurrence, gener- 
ally in somewhat localised and limited outhieaks. 
If contagious, it i.s only feebly so. Treatment 
must be conducted on general principles, as no 
speoilio is yet known. 

Simple meningitis (i.e. nob traceable to tubercle 
or to tire epidemic fornt ) is most often caused hjy 
injury, hut may ro.sult from di.sea.se of the sknli, 
p^ibeinia, and otiior disoase.s, and has even hoeii 
can.sed by excessive exposure of tlie head to the sun. 
It nsiially begins, imliko tire tulioroular form, quite 
suddenly ; and it too is an extremely fatal disease. 
But the outlook is not quite so hopeless in simple 
meningiti.s j and oven case.s wliieh appear desperate 
do sometimes recover. Tlie essentials of treatment 
are re.st and quiet in a darkened room, and little 
food of the liglitesL kind. leo to the head, hlistcv- 
ing, blood-letting, local or gfoneral, and free pur- 
gation somotimos seem bonclioial. 

JUciiing'OCCle. Dee ENCurirALocELE. 

McilippilS, a satirist wlio lived in the first halt 
of tire 3d century u.c., v'as liorn a I'liamiciaii slave, 
and liecame a Cynic pliilosniilier. His works in 
Greek Irave perished, ami he is known only through 
the imitations of Marcus Torentin.s Varro (q.v.), 
wliose own fragiirerrts boar tire title of Mcnippean 
Satires . — The rtame was adopted as title for a 
famous Ereneli collection of political .satire.s in prose 
and verse, tire Satire MlinippC’c, which appeared in 
151)4 at the crucial period of the League. 

MeuH01litC,S, a Protestant sect, combining 
some of the distinctive cliaraeleristics of the 
Baptists and the Quakers. Tlieir luiucipal 
tenet is tlie adiiiiuisLiation of baptism ouly 
upon confession of faitli ; consequently they do 
not baptise infants. Tliey attach more import- 
ance to the ordering' of tlie Cliristian life tlian to 
doctrinal points, ranking discipline and rectitude 
of life before learning and tlie scientific elabora- 
tion of dogmas, Tliey refuse to take oaths, to 
hear arms, concleiiin every kind of revenge and 
divorce (except for adultery), and object to fill 
civic and state ollioe.s, holding all kinds of magis- 
tracy to he necessary for tlie present, hut foreign 
to the kingdom of Clirist. The cliuroh is the coiii- 
iiiiiiiity of the saints, wliicli must be kept pure by 
strict discipline. Grace tliey hold to he designed 
for all, and their views of the Lord’s Siqiper fall in 


with those of Zwiiigli; in its celebration the lite 
of feet-wasliing is letained in most congregations. 
Tliey have bishops, preacliers, and deacons. Tlie 
fir.st congregation to profess tliese piinciples was 
formed at Zurich in lo'2.o by tliree men, Giehel, 
Manz, and Iflaurock. Thence the sect .sjnead 
rapidly tlirougli Switzerland and the south of 
Germany and Austria, estahlisliing itself in 
greatest stiengtli at St Gall, Aiigahiirg, and 
Stiashurg. But a liittei persecution, in whicli 
.3000 poisons perisheil, caused many to move into 
Moravia and into Holland. Contemporaneously 
with the formation of the Zurich oongregntion and 
its first veaus of piopagandism ivas tlie appear- 
ance in ^Vestplialia of the Anabaptists (q.v.), a 
.sect piofcssing some similar views, Inil guilty of 
most reprchensilile fanatical exces.ses, in wliich 
the .Swiss party liad no .share and witli Mhich 
they showed no sympathy. After tlie fanatical 
party had been .suppressed, ivitli much sliedding 
of blood, in hlunstor, there arose a man of sound 
piety and groat moderation, Mennn Simons ( 1492- 
1559), who denounced the hlaspheiiions zealots 
of Westplialia, and organised the scattered inemhei.s 
and congregations of the more soher-ininded 
thioiighout Holland and noith Germany. His 
influence became so pavaniomit that his name has 
been used ever since to liesigiiate Uie sect as a 
religious hoily. Ilissontiou.s broke out ariiong.st 
tliem at a later time holh iu SM'itzerlanil and 
Holland, chiefly ns to the degree of striclne.ss 
of disci))line to he enforced. In 1020 the stricter 
Ammanite or Ujilaiul Moimonitob separated from 
the more tolerant Lowland jMennonite-s in Switzer- 
land. In Holland the fiist disruption occurred in 
1554; tlie more liberal section in North HolJaml 
wore called IVatcrlanclers, tJiongh tliey exciianged 
the name of Mennonites for Baptist Com- 
munities. Tlie advocates for greater strictness 
showed ninch want of oohesion, the vaiioiis parties 
being known by siicli titles as Old Flemings, 
Ukowalllsts, Dompelers, Jan Jacob Christians, 
Apostoolites, Galeiii.st.s, A-e. All the Dutch 
Mennonites were, however, reunited in 1801. At 
the present time they number about 32,000, divided 
among more tliau 100 congregations. The German 
and vSwiss Mennonites probahlv niiiiiber nearly 
25,000, In 1783 Cathaiine of Itiissia introduceil 
colonies of Goniiaii Memiouite.s into south Itii.ssia ; 
otliera joined them after 1807. But in 1871 — at 
wliicli time they mimhored close upon 40,000 — the 
Ituasian emperor decreed that tliey should he liable 
to conscription for the army, and should he deprived 
of certain otliers of their privileges. This caused 
many of them to emigrate to the United States, 
wliere they settled principally in Minnesota and 
Kansas ; otliers have proceeded of late years to 
Brazil. But Meiinoiiite refugees from Alsace, 
the Palatinate, and Holland had already reached 
Aiueiica as early ,as 1083, in which year the first 
Moiinouite churedi in the States was organised at 
Germantown in Pennsylvania. At the present 
time there are about 100,000 jirofessing this form 
of religious life in the United States and Canada. 
The most important gionps into wliich they are 
divided are known ns Old Mennonites, Keforined 
Mennonites or Herr’s People, New Mennonites, 
Evangelical Memionite.s, and Amish or Omi.sh 
Mennonites, also Ifnown ns Hookers and as Biitton- 
itea. Nearly all Mennonites throughout the woild 
are farmers; for culture, integrity, and pliilan- 
thropic enligliteiinient they stand everywhere high 
in the regards of their neighbonis. 

See Bloupct ten Cate, Geschiedenis der Soopngceindm 
(6 vols. 1839-47); J. A. Starck, Gcschichte der tVaufc und 
der Taufoesinntm ( 1789 ) ; N. Browne’s Life of Menno 
(Pliila. 1853) ; [Mrs Broiis] TJrspvunrj, EnimeMtmg, und 
Sckielcsale der Taufycsinnlcn ■, and Hoop Scheffer 
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in Herzog-Plitt’a Ecal-Encv!dopddie (new ed.), who gives 
a full bibhography. 

Menopoilie (Protonojjsis horrida), a large 
North American amphibian in the Salamander 
order. It is widely distiibiited in the rivers of the 
Jlissisaippi basin, and is well known as the ‘ hell- 
bendoi,’ ‘alligator,’ ‘water-dog,’ &o., names which 
suggest its tierce characteristics. It resembles the 
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IVrenopome or Hell-bender {Pi'oionopsis lioTridii)^ 

salamander in form, has four well-developed limbs, 
and a peiMstent gill-aperture. It attains a length 
of IS inches to 2 feet, and has extraordinary powers 
of voracity and vitality. 

aicnscliikoff, Alexander Dantlovitch, a 
Enssian lield-marshal and minister of state, was 
horn at Moscow, 16bh November 1672. Lefort, the 
favourite of Peter the Great, saw him selling tarts 
in the street, took him into his own service, and 
introduced him to the notice of his imperial msmter. 
Eising rapidly in the Czar’s favour, he distinguished 
himself at the siege of Azov, and afterwards 
accompanied Peter m his travels to Holland and 
England. On the death of Lefort (1099) he was 
made chief favourite. During the years (1702-13) 
of the war with Sweden he played im|)ortant parts 
at the siege of Schlusselburg, tlie battles of Kaliseh 
and Pultowa— on the Held of Pultowa Peter made 
him field-marshal — tlie capture of Eiga, in the 
occupation of Courland and Pomerania, and at the 
capture of Stettin. At the capture of Marienburg 
the woman who afterwards became the wife of Peter, 
Catharine I., fell into IMenscliikofFs hands, and 
was through him introduced to the czar. Towards 
the end of Peter's reign Menschikoll lost favour 
omng to his extortions and suspected duplicities. 
But when Peter died he secured the succession of 
Catharine, and during her reign and that of her 
successor, her youthful grandson, Peter II., he 
governed Eussia ■with almost absolute authority. 
His ambitious schemes — he was about to marry 
his daughter to the young czar — and the dislike 
of the old nobility led to his overthrow by the 
Dolgoroukis, who banished him to Siberia (Septem- 
ber 1727) and confiscated his immense estates and 
treasures. He died 2d November 1729. — His great- 
gi-andson, Alexander Sergeibvitch, was born 
in 1789. He served in the campaigns of 1812-16, 
and rose to the rank of general In the Turkish 
campaign of 1828 he took Anapa after a short 
siege, W before Varna received so severe a 
wound as compelled his retirement. After his 
reco\-ery he was made head of the Eiissian navy, 
which he raised to a high state of efficiency. In 
March 1863 he was sent os ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, where his overbearing behaviour pro- 
duced a speedy rupture between the Porte and the 
czar, and brought about tbe Crimean war. In this 
war he commanded at the battles of Alma and 
Inkennann, and displaj^ed great energy in defend- 
ing Sebastopol ; but in 1855 he was recalled because 
of a severe attack of illness. Mensohikoff was till 


his death on 2d May 18G9 ono of the most prominent 
members of the old Eu.ssian party. 

Menstnisifion is the term applied to the dis- 
cliarge of blood whicli issues every mouth from 
the generative organs of the human female during 
the period in whicli .slie is capable of procreation. 
Tlie llrat appearance of this discharge, to wliioli 
the terms menses and catamenia (each having 
reference to the monthly iierioil) are indi.scrinii- 
nately applied, is a decided indication of the arri\-al 
of tlie period of commencing wonianhood, and is 
usually accompanied by an enlargement of the 
mammary glanils and other lo,ss conspicuous 
changes. Among Teutonic raco.s menstruation 
usually commences beUveen the fourteenth and 
tlic .sixtcontli years, and tcrmiiifiLes lietwoon tlie 
forty-eighth and fifty-second yoar.s. 'J’he inter- 
val which most commonly elapses liotweon the 
successive a])i)earauocs of the discharge is about 
four week.s, although it i.s often .shorter; and the 
duration of the How is usually tlireo or four 
days, but is liable to groat ruiriatiuns. The 
first appearance of the discharge is usually pre- 
ceded and accompanied by ]min in the loins and 
general disturbance of the .sy.sLcni, and in many 
women these symptoms iniwialily accompany the 
discharge. As a general rule there is no mcn.strual 
How during pregnancy and lactation, and its 
cessation is one of the first signs that conception 
has taken place. Anomalies and disturbances 
(retention, suppression, uudiio copiousnosB, &c.) 
of the menstruiil discharge are a fregnont cause or 
symptom of illness. 

nioiKllvatiOll, the name of that hvaueh of the 
application of arithmetic to geometry wliieh tcaohcR, 
from the actual measurement of certain linos of a 
figure, how to find, by calculation, the length of 
otlior linos, the area of surfaces, and the volume of 
■solids. Tlie iloterinination of lines is, however, 
generally trontod of under Trigonometry (o.v,), 
and surfaces and solids are now nmlorstnod to form 
the sole .subjects of inen.suration. To find the 
length of aline (except in cases Avhuro the length 
may be calculated from other known lines, a.s in 
trigonometry ) wo have to apply tho unit of length 
(in the shape of a footrulo, a yard measure,^ a 
chain), and discover by actual trial how many nnils 
the line contains. But in measuring a surface or a 
solid we do not reoniro to apply an actual square 
board, or a cubic block, or ovou to divido it into 
such squares or blocks ; wo have only to moasuve 
certain of it.9 boundary lines or dimensions; and 
from them we can calculate or infer the con tents. 
Eor example, to find the area of a rectangle it is 
sufficient to mca,snrG two adjacent sido.s and find 
the product of these in tonus of tho unit of length 
chosen ; 7 feet x 3 feet = 21 square feet. 

The areas of other figures aro found froiii this, 
by the aid of certain relations or jiroporties of 
those figures demonstrated by pure geometry ! for 
instance, the area of a parallelogram is tho same as 
the area of a rectangle having tho same base and 
altitude, and is Gioroforo equal to the base 
multiplied by tho height. As a triangle is half of 
a parallelogram, the rule for its area can bo at once 
deduced. Irregular quadrilaterals and polygons 
are measured by dividing them into triangles, the 
aim of each of which is separately calculated. Eor 
the area of tho circle, see Circle. The volume of 
a rectangular parallclopiped is found in enhio 
inolie,s by nuiltiplying together the length, breadth, 
and depth in inches ; and tho oblique parallolopiped, 
prism, or cylinder, by multiplying the area of the 
base by the height. 

Mciitaua, a small village 12 miles NE. of 
Eome, where, 3d November 1807, the Garibaldians 
were defeated by the papal and French troops. 
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Menteith, Lake op, a beautiful aheet of water 
in south-west Perthshire, 17 miles W. hy N. of 
Stirling. Lying 65 feet above sea-level, it has 
an utmost length anil breadtli of U and 1 mile, and 
a depth in places of 80 feet. It sends off Goodie 
Water 9 miles east-south-eastward to the Forth, 
and contains tliree islets — Inchmahome, Inchtalla, 
and Dog Isle. Inchmahome has remains of an 
Augustinian priory (1238), the refuge in 1547-48 
of the child-queen Mary Stuart before her removal 
to France ; whilst on Inchtalla is the ruined tower 
(1427) of the Earls of Menteith. Tliat title was 
borne by a Celtic line in the I2th century, and 
afterwards by a Cornyn, Stewarts, and Grahams 
(1427-1694). See Dr John Brou'n’s Hone Sub- 
secivie (1858), and Sir W. Fraser’s lied Book of 
jl/cKfeif/t (2 vols. Edin. 1880). 

Montliol is a camphor obtained from oil of 
peppermint by cooling. It lias been used hy the 
Japanese for 200 years and is known by them as 
Hakka-no-Hari ; indeed, native gentlemen always 
went about till recently with a medicine-bo.v con- 
taining this drug. The chief source is the Mentha 
aevensis purj^urcseens, the oil of which yields more 
menthol than that of peppermint. In many nervous 
aifections, such as neuralgia, toothache, headache, 
ri'C., menthol in the form of cones often gives 
instant relief. When the cone is rubbed on the 
skin a twofold action re.sults. The menthol rapidly 
evaporates, giving a sensation of cold ; but if evapo- 
ration he prevented it acts as a i uhefacient, pro- 
ducing a feeling of warmth. Menthol has also 
antiseptic propertio.s, and is n.sed with success in 
solution in diphtheria, &o. It has an odour resem- 
bling but differing from that of oil of peppermint. 
It is liable to be adulterated with thymol, euca- 
lyptol, &c., and then is often irritating to the skin. 

Dlcutonc (Fr. Menton), a town in the depart- 
ment of Alpes Maritimea, France, is pleasantly 
situated on the Mediterranean, IJ mile from the 
Italian frontier and 14 miles by rail NE. of Nice. 
Owing to its southern exposure, and the fact that 
spurs of the Alps shelter it on the north and west, 
it enjoys a beautiful climate— average for the year 
61° — and so has become a favourite winter-resort 
of invalids and health-seekers from England, 
Germany, and other countries. The town stands 
on a promontory that divide.s its bay into two 
portions ; the native town clings to the mountain 
side, whilst the hotels and villas for the visitors 
e.xtend along the water’s edge. The harbour is 
protected on the south and west by a sea-wall 
(1889). There is a trade chietly in olive-oil, wine, 
lemons, skins, which fluctuates between £75,000 
and £211,000 a year. Great damage was done to 
the place by an earthquake in February IS87. Pop. 
8433. In the 14th century it -was purchased by the 
lonls of Monaco, and, except during the period of 
the revolution and down to 1815, when Prance 
seized it, the princes of Monaco kept possession till 
1848. In that year the inhabitants voluntarily 
ut themselves under the protection of Sardinia, 
ut that power yielded the town to France twelve 
years later. See Dr Bennet, Winter and Spring 
on the Shores of the hlediterrunean (6th ed. 1874) 
and Maritime Alps and their Seaboard (1888). 

Mentoib Alcimus, and trusted fi-iend 

of Ulysse.s, who, on .setting out for Troy, left him 
the charge of his household. By him the young 
Telemachus was educated, and his name has become 
a synonym for an instructor and guide. 

Mentz. See Mainz. 

Menu. See Manu. 

Menui*a. See Lyee-bied. 

Mcnza'leli, Lake, a coast lagoon of Egypt, 
extending oast from the Danrietta branch of the 


Nile, is separated from the Mediterranean by a 
narrow strip of land, with several openings. Its 
surface, 460 sq. m. in extent, is studded with 
islands, the mo.st intere.sting of which is Tennees, 
the ancient Tennesus, with Roman remains of 
baths, tombs, &c. Its wateis are full of fish, and 
its shores abound in wild-fowl. The Suez (laiial 
passes through the eastern portion. The lake has 
an average depth of not more than 3 feet, except 
when the Nile, moutlis of whose delta reach it, i.s 
in flood ; and it is being gradually drained. 

Mciizel, Adolf, painter, lithograpliei-, illu.s- 
tralor, and engraver, was horn 8th December 1815, 
at Breslau, and is be.st known for his drawings and 
oil-paintings illustrative of the times of Frederick 
the Great atrd Williatrr I., emperor — pictures char- 
acterised by Iristorical fldelity, strong realistic con- 
ception, originality, and humour. His ‘Adam 
and Eve,’ ‘ Christ among the Doctors,’ and ‘ Clrrist 
expelling the Aloney-clrarrgers ’ are also notable 
pictures. See Life by M^ssely (1873), and tire 
critical work of Jordan and Dolrrne (1885 et soq.) 

Mcnzcl, WOLFGANO, an errrinent Gerntan 
author, was the .son of a medical practitioner, and 
was horn at Wahlenburg, in Sile.sia, 21st Jane 
1798. He studied at Jena and Bonn, was for forrr 
years schoolmaster at Aarau in Switzerland, and in 
1825 returned to Germany. He first made Irirtrself 
known irr tire literary world by his witty Sireck- 
verse (1823). lie subsequently lived mainly in 
Stuttgart, where he died 23d April 1873. He edited 
ami eontiibrrled to literary magazines, and wrote 
a very large nrirrrhcr of works — poems, rorrratroes, 
histories, literary criticism, political polemics, and 
Christian theology. The most important were a 
history of Germany (1825; Eng. trans. 1848), of 
German literature (1827; Eng. trans. 1840), of 
German poetry (1868), of Eiircqje (1853-57), and 
of the world [Allgcmeine Weltgcsehichte, 16 vols. 
1862-72), on Prussia’s place in Germany (1866 and 
1870), mythological researches (1842), the pre- 
Christian doctrine of immortality (1869), end auto- 
hiographioal Dcnkwiirdigkeiicn (1876). He was 
almost constantly involved in controversy, attack- 
ing with equal zeal theological rationalists and 
political radicals, all whose tendencies seemed 
‘dangerous’ to the Christian religion or the German 
monarcliies, such ns ‘the Young Germany party’ 
after 1830. Btirno (q.v.) retaliated in the Frans- 
oseufresser ( ‘ Frenchman-eater ’ ). 

Mci>llist01)liclcs, the nanie of one of the beat- 
known personifications of the principle of evil. 
The word has been very variously explained, but 
is probably of Hebrew origin, like most names of 
devils in the history of magic, confounded with, 
and approximated infonn to, the Greek gtyipuffTojiAi;!, 
‘one who loves not light.’ Mepliistopheles owes 
all his modern vitality to Goethes Faust (q.v.). 

Meppel, a town in the Netherlands province 
of Drenthe, 18 miles N. by E. of Zwolle, has 
a trade in butter and linen manufactures. Pop. 
8418. 

Me'aiiinez. See Miknas. 

Mcrailj a town in tlie Tyrol, situated at the 
south side of the Alps, 100 miles hy rail S. by W. 
of Innsbruck, is a celebrated winter-resort, especi- 
ally for suft'erers from chest diseases, has an old 
16tli-century castle, a 14th-century Gothic church, 
an English girls’ scliool, &c. Pop. 5334, more than 
doubled in flie season. See Fraser Rae’s Austrian 
Health-resorts ( 1888 ). 

Mercadaiite, Saveeio, musical composer, was 
born at Altamnra in Southern Italy, 26th June 
1797, studied music at Naples, anil began his 
career as a violinist and flutist. In 1818 he pro- 
duced the first of some sixty operas, of which the 
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]iioi‘6 noteworthy tire L'Apotcosi d Ercolc (1819), 
Anacrcontc (1820), EUsa e Ctaucliu Donna 

Caritea (1826), I Briganti (18,86), Jl Gtiinimcnto 
(1837), and La Vcstulc (1842). From 1827 to 
1S31 he was in .Spain ; in 1833 ho was appointetl 
iiiU'^ical director in the cathedral afc Novara, and 
in 1840 of tlie conservatory of nmsie at Naples. 
He died in that city, ITtli Deceinher 1370— Wind 
since 1861. 

Mercantile Law, the branch of municipanaw 
which is similar, and in many respects idcnUc.al, 
in .all the trading countrie.s of tlia world. An 
understanding was earliest cstahlisUed in the 
dep.artinent of maritime law, the history of which 
begins with such codes as tlie Consolnto del 3Iare, 
published at Barcelona in 1494, and iiichntes such a 
serie.s of regulations iis the English jMerchant Ship- 
jiing Act.s ( 1854 to 18SS ), which consolidate and 
amend the law as to seamen and their contracts 
with employers, dc.sertion, provisions, nn.seaworthy 
ships, pilotage, signals, de<3L cargoes, the loaddine, 
Hfe-&a3ing ajiparatu.s, Ac. Mercantile and mari- 
time law Is dealt with in this work under a huge 
nnmber of liead.s, as 

-tliprciitice. I Debt. I llaster anil Son-ant. 

B.-inkriiptoy. Eiiiplnyera' Liability. Pavtiiersliip. 

Bill. Insvu'aucc. rilmsnU. 

Cnmpany. | Interna tional Law. 1 Weights mul Measures. 

Mercantile System, that system in political 
economy which regards it as a government’s chief 
end to .secure a favourable balance of trade — to get 
the country to import as little as possible of the 
produce of other countries, and export ns much as 
possible of its own, so tliat more money is received 
tlmn is paid away. The policy of the Emiieror 
fharles V. was regulaled by tliis aim, as was that of 
Henry VIII, and Queen Elizabeth ; and the Navi- 
gation Laws ( q.v. ) of Cromwell founded the English 
empiie of the seas. Colbert (q.v.) was regarded as 
the most systematic mercantilist. Among Englisli 
e.iipouenls of the .system were Sir Josiah Child and 
Sir Williivm Temple, See ll.VL.-tNCE of Tiiade, 
Political Eco^'o.my. 

Mercator (the Latinised form of Khemek), a 
Flemish mathematician and geographer of German 
extraction, 1512-92. See Map. 

Mercedes, in Argentina, ( I ) a city G1 miles by 
rail W. of Buenos Ayre.s, with a free library and 
hospital, .soap-factories and steam-mills, and 8000 
inhabitants (many Irish) ; and (2) a town 55 milu-s 
by rail ESE. of San Luis city, with 6000 inhabit- 
ants. ( 3 ) Mercedes is also the name of the caiiital 
(4000) of Soriano province, in Uruguay. 

Mercenaries, or Stipendiaihes, men who re- 
ceived pay for their servioe-s as soldiers, e.specially 
as distinguished from the feudal and general levies 
owing imlitary service to the crown. Such men 
were often foreigners, and the name lias come to 
mean only foreign auxiliaiies. Hired professional 
•soldiers appear very' early in the history of military 
organisation (see Abmy). Foreign mei’cenaiies 
appe.ar in the armies of Alexander the Great and 
the liomans. They' were common in all armies, 
but generally engaged for a single campaign only'. 
In England, Harold had a body of Danes in liis 
army when he defeated the Noni’egian king — 
the Imsuirls, a body originally established by 
Canute. William III. had for some time a body 
of Dutch troops in his pay after he became king of 
England ; and throngbnnt the 18th century Hessian 
and Hanoverian regiments were const.antly in the 
pay of the British government for temporary pur- 
poses. Hessians fought for great Britain in the first 
American war ; and the Landgrave of Hesse, who 
sold his troops at so much a head, received upwards 
of half a million for soldiers lost in that campaign. 


During the Irish rohellion, again, in 1798, many 
He.ssian troops were employed. 

On the onthroak of the continental war in 1793 
it was determined to iiieiease the British .army hv 
the addition of a largo body of foreigners and 
.accordingly in 1794 an act was passed for the cm- 
hodiment of the ‘King’s German J.egion,’ consist- 
ing of 15,000 men. Tlicso troiqis, who wore in- 
creased in the course of tlio vi'iir to nearly double 
th.at iinmher, disLingnislied themselves in' v.ariou.s 
cng.agomcnts, and fu|-meil some of the most rclialile 
icgiments. 1 L was common during the I’eninsniar 
war to enlist deseitors and piisoncis of war iiilo 
the British army, hut such recaiiits were not reli- 
ahle when oppu.st'd to their fellow-comitrvmen. 
Corps of French emiV/rl.v, as the Cliassenis Hrilan- 
niques, which served through the Peninsular war 
■and ill America, the 'Mirk C'linsseuis, in which 
some Turks weiu eiiiolled when at Malta, .and 
others, were also oi'gaiiised. Tlie whole of the 
foreign legions ueie dislniiided in ]81.5, tlie oilicors 
heing placed on lialf-|iay. 

During the Hiissiaii war in 1854 the British 
government again had reeonrHC to llie milislmcnt 
of foreigners. I'lie miiiilieis antliorised were 
10,000 Germans, ,5000 Swiss, anil .5000 iL.aliiiiis, 
with the same pay as British tioops. Aliout half 
were enrolled, and had heenme very enieieiit, when 
hostilities ceimed, and they were dislianded at a 
great cost for gratiiitios, Ae. Foreigners niiiy 
enlist into the Britlsli army, lint the Aimy Act lif 
1881 provides that the proportion of alions in any 
corps at one time shall not exceed one to every 
fifty British .suhjeets, except in (he ease of negroes 
and persons of colour, ami that no alien shall ho 
eligible to hold a comiiiissiou as an ollieer. BiLLisli- 
horn soldiers have often served alnoad. Tlieru was 
a faiinms Scots Guard (q.v.) in France from the 
days of Chaiio.s VI, down to 1759; iiiaii^v Scotsmen 
fonglit for Gustaviis A(lol)ilms ; and Jlnglisliiiion, 
Scolamon, and Irishmen, singly and in Imdies, have 
.served during tronhloiis times in most European 
comitrics ; see (Iiikdon ( PATurrig ), KniTII, MoliAItT 
Pasii.V. a Briti.sli legion was nused in 1836 liy 
Sir De Lacy Evans to sniqioit the queen of Spain 
against the Ciirlist.s (.see Evans). 

The Swiss auxiliaries used to form a regular enn- 
tingent in many of llie armies of Europe, (‘siii'clally 
of France and Italy. Over 1 ,001), 00(1 served in 1'’ ranee 
from the time of Louis XI. to tlmt of Louis XtV. 
(140.5-1715). Tlie Swiss usually served only on 
condition of being coiiiniinulcil liy tlieir own oilicors, 
and occasionally those ollleers olitaiiieil (listiiietion 
and fame. But tin: privates returned home poor 
and often domoralisod ; and tlie eantons wliieli 
supplied most nicrconaries sull'iired severely by 
their absence. After the French Itevolulion the 
cantons ceased pulillcly to liivc out their snhiocta ; 
and after 1830 most of’ the eantons forbade foreign 
enlistment. In 18.50 tlie ( 'onfederaey jmssed a 
severe law against recniitmcnt for service aiiroad. 
There is still, liorvevcr, a largo, eoiitingmit of Swis.s 
mercenaries in the Dutch East Indian Colonies. 
The Papal Swi.ss troops Iiai’e shrunk to a hodj'- 
guard of about 100 mom See CoNlioTTllSKI, FTtliE- 
LANCES. 

Mcrch:uidi.sc MarkSi See Tmade Marks. 

Merchant Taylors’ School. Tins great 
London day-school, with 500 hoys in 1890, was 
founded, and is still governed, solely by the m.astor, 
wardens, and conijiany of Morchan't 'I'aylor.s. The 
lirat school-house was Imilt in 1501 in yuH'olk Lane. 
This liuilding wa,s (.lostroyod in the groat lire of 
1666, hut it was in 107 1-^74 rehnilt on the same 
site. When the Chnrlerlmuso School was removed 
into the ooniitry, the Meroluant Taylors bought 
land from the governors of the Cha'rterhouse for 
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£00,000, and in 1873-7-1- erected, at a cost of 
£30,000, their present school-house on the site of 
tlie olil gou-n hoys’ quarters of the Charterhouse. 
Richard jMulcaster rvas the first master of the 
school, and among it.s scliolais have been Ediuuncl 
Speirser, Bishop Andrewes, James Shirley, Arch- 
Ijislrop Juxon, I’itus Oates, Lord Clive, Cliiirles 
IMatliews, and Sir Henry Ellis. See the Rev. C. 
J Robiusoir’.s Register of the Scholars tuhniiled lu 
Merchant Taylors', 150.1-1874 (2 vols. 1882-83). 

Mercia! tbe great Anglian kingdom of central 
England. The name, miginally limited to the dis- 
trict around Tam worth and Lichfield and the Upirer 
Trent valley, refers to a ‘ march ’ or frontier tfrat 
had to he defended against hostile 'Welshrneir. 
The lir.st settlements were most probably made 
irr the secoiul half of the 6th ceirtury, but Mercia 
first rose into real importarreo, and indeed grew 
irrto IMiddle Englanil, under tire vigorou.s rule of 
Pendaf 626-6155). His neplrew, "'iVulfhere (659-675), 
pushed back the Northurrrbrians, and extender! 
the Iroundar-y soutlrward to the Thames, and Ethel- 
bald (716-755) sjrread his crrrrquests round all the 
ireighlroirring stales. But the rrriglrtiest kings of 
Mer-ciawere Ofl'a (757-795) and Ceuwulf (796-819), 
and after their time its power rapirlly declinerl 
before the ijrvasion,s of the Danes on the one .side, 
artrl the spread of the IVe.st Saxon kingdom on the 
other. At length it beoarrre orre of the great 
earldorrrs, anrl Elfgar, Loofric, Erlwin, and Morcar 
rotaiired at least tire .sharlrtw of jia.st power. See 
EntiLAND {History)) also Dialuct. 

Mercury. Bee Hkrmes. 

Mercury, or (Juicksilvijr (.synr. Hg; atomic 
weight = 200; sp. gr. 13'6), one of the so-called 
noble metals, remarkable as heitrg the only metal 
that is Iluid at ordirrar'v temperatur-es. It i.s of a 
silvery white colour, n'itlr a .strikirrg irretallic Irr.stre. 
When pure it rtiits in srrtall spherical drops over 
smooth surfaces ; brrt when irot perfectly pure the 
drops assume art eloirgated or tailed form, and often 
leave a gray stain oir tiro .sttr-faoe of glass or porce- 
lain. Moreover, the (rure irretal, when shaken with 
air, presents no ehatrge upon its surface; while if 
impure it Itecotnes cor’crcd with a gray film. It is 
slightly volatile at ordinary torrrperatures, and at 
602“ F. it boils, attd forrrts a colouticss vapour of 
Sjr. gr. 6'976. Henee it is cairable of being dis- 
tilled ; arrd the fact of its beitrg sorrrowhat volatile 
at oidiirary teirrperatures helps to explain its per- 
nicious cli'oots upon those whose trades require 
therrr to come nruch in contact with it— a.s, for 
example, the makers of baronreters, looking-glasses, 
&o. At a temperature of - 39° F. it freezes, when it 
contracts oonsitlorably, and becomes irralloable. In 
consequence of the uniform rate at which it expands 
when heated, from eonsider'ably below 0° to above 
300°, it is employed in the construction of the mer- 
curial thermometer. 

All mercurial compounds are either volatilised or 
decompo.sed by heat ; and when heated rvith car- 
bonate of soda they yiehl metallio mercury. Native 
or virgin quicksilver only occurs in small quantity, 
usually in cavities of mercurial ores. Of these 
ore.s by far the most important is Cinnabar (q.v.). 
There arc two means of obtaining the metal from 
the cinnabar : the ore may bo burned in a furnace, 
in whicli case the sulphur is gir’cn oil' as sulphurous 
acid, and the mercury is collected in a condensing 
chamber; or the ore may be distilled with some 
sulxstance capable of combining with the suhrliur — 
as, for example, with slaked lime or iron filings. 
The mercury as imported is usually almost chemi- 
cally pure. If the presence of other metals is sus- 
pected, it may be pressed through leather, redis- 
tilled, and then digested for a few days in dilute 
cold nitric acid, which exerts little action on the 
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mercury if more nxidisalile metals are present; or 
better, in a solution of mercuric nitrate, wliicli de- 
posits mercury and takes up the more oxidisable 
metals. The mercury, after being washed witli 
water, is cheiuically pure. 

Mei'cury is first spolcen of by Theophrastus (3d 
century B.c.) ; the name hydrargyros [whence comes 
the .symbol Hg) dates from Dioscorides. Greeks 
and FlKcnicians procured cinnabar from Almaden 
in Spain. After the discor'ery of the New Y’orld, 
the mercury of Peru u as famous. California now 
produces the g-reat bulk of the mercury of com- 
merce, and most of it comes fr om the New' Almaden 
mine. The total produce of California was 60,851 
llasks (of 76! lb. each) in 1881 ; in 1888 it had 
sunk to 33,250 flasks (value .81,413,125). 

There are two oxide.s of mercury, the black sub- 
oxide, HgaO, and the red oxide, HgO. Both of 
these lose all their oxygen when heated, and form 
salts with aciihs. The black siihoxidc, althonglr a 
powerful base, is very unstable when isolated, being 
readily converted by gentle warnrth, or even by 
mere exposure to light, into red oxide and the 
metal ; Hg.jO = HgO -f Hg. The most important 
of its salts' is the nitrate, HgjiNORj -f 2A<i, from 
whose watery .solution ammonia thiow.s down a 
black precijiitate known in pharmacy as iVercnriiis 
solnhili.s IlahiiciiiaHiii, from its discoverer, and con- 
sisting cs.scutially of the black suboxide with some 
ammonia anil nitric acid, which are apparently in 
combination. Of the 7'cd oxide the most important 
salts are the nitrate, HglNOj). 8Aq ; the sul- 
jihate, IlgBO.j, which is employee! in the manufac- 
ture of corrosive .sublimate ; and the basic sulphate, 
HgSO.|,2HgO, which i.s of a yellow colour, and i,s 
known ns Tvrjycth Mitiercd. 

The haloid salts of mercury correspond in their 
composition to the oxides. Of the mo.st important 
of the.se — the chlorides— there are the snbohloride, 
Hg.Dl„, well known as Calomel (q.v.), and the 
chlorido, HgCL, or corrosive sublimate. 

The chloride, HgCL, when crystallised from a 
watery solution occurs in long wdiite glistening 
prisma ; but when obtained by sublimation it 
occurs in white transparent heavy masses, which 
have a cry.stalline fracture, and chink with a 
peculiar metallic sound against the sides of the 
bottle in which they are contained. This salt 
melts at 309° F., and volatilises unchanged at about 
570°. It h.as an acrid metallic taste. It is sol- 
uble in sixteen parts of cold, and in less than three 
parts of boiling water, and dissolves very freely in 
alcohol and in ether. Corrosive sublimate enters 
into combination with the alkaline chlorides, form- 
ing numerous distinct compounds. (A double 
chloride of ammonium and mercury, represented 
by the formula CHjNCl,HgCl.j + Arp has been long 
known as ahnibroth.) It combines with oxide 
of mercury in various proportions, forming a class 
of compounds of great interest in theoretical 
chemistry, termed oxychlorides of mercury. On 
adding a solution of coimsive .sublimate to a solu- 
tion of ammonia in excess, a compound, which 
from its physical characters is termed white prepi- 
pitatc, is thrown down, the composition of which 
is IlgNuHoGL. Chloride of mercury coagiilate.s 
albuiueu, and combines with the albuminous 
tissues generally, forming .sjiarmgly soluble com- 
pounds. Hence, in cases of poisoning with the 
salt, the white of raw eggs is the be.st antidote ; 
and for the same reason corrosive sublimate is a 
powerful antiseptic, and is employed to preserve 
anatomical preparations. 

Amongst the most important tests for this sub. 
stance, which is not unfrequently used as a poison, 
may be mentioned (1) iodide of potassium, which, 
when added to a crystal or to a watery solution of 
chloride of mercury, gives rise to the formation of 
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a bright scarlet ioilitle of raerciiiy. ( 2 ) The galvanic 
test, whicli may be applied in various ways, of 
which the simplest is the ‘guinea and key test, 
devised by Wollaston. He placed a drop of the 
fluid suspected to contain corro.sive sublimate on a 
guinea, and .simultaneously touched it and the .sur- 
face of tlie guinea with an iron key ; metallic mer- 
cury was depo.sited on the gold in a bright silvery 
stain. (3) Precipitation on copper, and reduction. 
To apply thi.s test we acidulate the .suspeoted_ flmd 
with a few drop.s of hydrocldoric_ acid, and intro- 
duce a little line copper gauze, which soon beconics 
coated with mercury, Oii heating the gauze in a 
reduction tube the mercury is obtained in well- 
defined globules. 

With iodine and bromine mercury forms ^ two 
iodides aud bromides, corresponding in composition 
to the chlorides. Both the iodides are nsed in 
medicine ; the bromides are of no practical import- 
ance. The subiocliilc, Hg.J, is a green powder 
formed by triturating 3 parts of iodine with 8 
of mercury, and is of far less interest than the 
ioc/ii/o, HgT, whieli is most simply obtained by pre- 
cipitating a solution of corrosive .sublimate by a 
solution of iodide of potas.sinm. The precipitate 
is at first salmon-coloured, but soon changes into a 
brilliant scarlet crystalline deposit. 

Sulphur forms two compounds with mercury — 
viz. a siibsiilpldde, Hg.S, a black powder of little 
importance, and a sulphide, HgS, wliieh occurs 
naturally as Cinnabar (cj.v.). SiUphido of mercury 
is thrown down as a black precipitate bypassing 
sulphuretted hydrogen throimli a solution of a per- 
salt of mercury (corro.sive sublimate, for examme). 
When dried and sublimed in vessels from which 
the air is excluded, it assumes its ordinary red 
colour. The well-known pigment vermilion is snl- 
pliide of mercury, and i.s .sometimes obtained from 
pure cinnabar, but is more frequently an artificial 
product. 

Mercury unites with most metals to form Amal- 
gams (q.v.), several of which arc employed in the 
arts. Of the numerous organic compounds of 
mercury it is unnecessary to mention more than 
the Euhninate (q.v.) and the cyanide, HgCy, 
Avhioh may be prepared by dissolving the red 
oxide of mercury in hydrocyanic acid, and is the 
best source from which to obtain cyanogen. 

The uses of mercury are so numerous that a very 
brief allusion to the most important of these must 
suffice. It is employed extensively in the extrac- 
tion of gold and silver from their ores by the process 
of amalgamation. Its amalgams have been largely 
employed in the processes of silvering and gilding, 
and some (as those of copper and cadmium) are 
employed by the dentist for stopping teeth. It is 
indispensable in the oonstruotion of philosophical 
instriimeuts, and in the laboratory in the form of 
the mercurial hath, &c. It is the source of the 
valuable pigment vermilion. The use of its 
chloride in anatomical preparations has been 
already noticed ; it is similarly found that wood, 
cordage, and canvas, if soaked in a solution of this 
salt ( 1 part to 60 or 80 of water), are better able to 
resist decay when expo.sed to the conihined destruc- 
tive influence of air and moistuve. 

Medicinal Uses ofjMerouryand Meroueials. 
— ^Metallic mercury is used in medicine in a state of 
very fine diyision in the form of gray powder, blue 
pill, mercurial ointment, and other preparations. 
It is also used as mercurous and mercuric oxides 
and salts. As with other metals, the mercurial 
preparations have a local action and an action 
after absorption into the blood. The intensity of 
the local action varies, however, with the indi- 
vidual preparation ; the persalts being soluble in 
water, and hence capable of precipitating albumen 
at once, are veiy irritating, while the merourous 


salts and uiicomhincd mercury, being insoluble in 
water, exert an ellect only in so far as they are dis- 
solved in tlic secretions. These dillcrenoos in local 
action have a very great inllnonoe in determining 
their applications in medicine. 

Locally, the various ointments, liniments, and 
plasters are used as_stinuilaul.s, astringents, anti- 
septics, and parasiticides, the persalts are used as 
antiseptic lotions, udiile the protosalts are little 
employed locally, except Calomel (q.v.) in powder. 

Al&orption of mercurial preparations from the 
intestinal canal nr skin takes place t’ory readily, 
and in an hour or less the mercury may he detected 
in most of the secretions. After absorption into 
the blood all the preparations ha\’Q the same action. 
In minute doses they act as alteratives, improving 
nutrition. In larger doses, such as arc ordinarily 
nsed, they also exert profound alterative cllects; 
hut cave must he exorcised in their administration, 
otherwise symptoms of clironic poisoning are apt 
to ensue. These consist in e.xccssivo salivation, 
inllamniation of the mouth and gums, and dys- 
pepsia, while in severer cases caries of bouo, 
nevvoii-s symiiloms, a watery condition of the 
blood, allmniiimria, cachexia, and other serious 
coniplicalions may occur. The mercurial piopaia- 
tlons are given internally in syphilis, in serous 
inflammations, and in dropsy as cliuretics. Certain 
of tliem, siieli as gray powder, bine pill, anil 
calomel, aro used ns pnrgativo.s and as intestinal 
antiseptics. 

The do,ses of tho diUbroiit preparaLions vary 
greatly, tlio,se of the persalts being very nmcli 
smaller than in the case of the other iir('paraLioi).s. 
Some iiemons aro peculiarly Huseoptihlo to the 
action of mercurials, and show Hymptoins of chronio 
poisoning after very small amonnts. 

With regard to acute mercurial poisoning, this is 
due to irritation of tho intestinal canal, and is only 
scon with llie soluble salts u’hem taken in ovor- 
do.%es. The perohloride (corrosive suhliiuato) has 
been most fre(ine)itly employeil for the purpo.se of 
poisoning. The sym)itomB come on immediately, 
with a burning pnm in the throat and violent pain 
in the abdomen, with sei’ero vomiting and purging. 
There is alway.s a good deal of collapse. Alhunicn, 
ill tho form of white of egg, is the best antidote. 

Mevenry, Don’s (Mernmtdiit), a geims of 
plants of the natural order Enphorbiaceie. The 
Common Dog’s Mercury {M, pereiuiis) is very coin- 
nion in woods and sl'iady places in Britain. It 
has a perfectly simple stem, about a foot high, 
with rough oi'iito leaves, and axillary loose spikes 
of greenish flowers. It turns a glaucous black 
colour ill drying, and tho root contains two colour- 
ing substances, one blue and the other carmine. 
It is very poi.sonous. The meroiiry which some old 
writers inonlion as a pothorh is not this plant, 
but English Mercury, or Wild Spinach (Ckcno- 
podium bonus-Hcnricns). Annual Dog’s Mercury 
(Ml. amina) is a iimcli rarer British plant, and 
less poisonous. 'Die leaves aro indeed eaten in 
iTerniaiiy as spinach. A half-shriihby species (MI. 
tomentosa), found in the countries near the Mcdi- 
terraiieaii, ha, s enjoyed an extraordinary reputation 
from ancient times; the absurd lieliof nionl.ioned 
by Pliny being still retained, that if a •vvonian after 
cqnception_ drink the juice of the male plant she 
will give birth to a boy, and if of the female plant 
her olFspring will he a girl. 

Mercy, Sister.'! op. See Risteuiiood.s. 

Mer dc Glace. See Alps, Glacier. 

Meredith, George, novelist and poet, was horn 
in Haiiipsliire, 12th Eohrnary 1828, and made his 
first appearance as a poet with ‘ Chilliaiiwallah ’ 
in Chambers's Journal for July 1819. 'This was fol- 
lowed in 1861 by a little volume of Foems, and in 
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1S55 by The Shewing of Shagpat: an Arabian 
Eidcrtiiinment, a highly oiiffinal tale, in bmlesque 
imitation of the manner of the Eastern story-teller. 
It bhow.s a rich ami brilliant imagination, anil 
abonnds in pn.s.sage.s of tender feeling as well as of 
boihterou.s humour, but the incidents are involved 
and the machinery cnmi)lieated, and reading is 
also made dillicult by tantalisiim .suggestions 
of hidden meanings which constantly elude one’s 
grasp. In 1857 ajipeared Farina: a Legend of 
Cologne, a short story, reflecting the influence of 
(lermau romance, which it partly imitates and 
partly parodies. The seiies of Mr Meredith’s 
greater and more characteristio works began in 
1859 with The Ordeal of Richard Feverel: A History 
of a Father and a Son, a tragic romance, dealing 
the larger problems of education, especially in its 
ethical aspects. The noi’el of Evan Harrington, 
an amusing comedy of social ambitions, followed in 
1861. Modern Lure, and Poems of the English 
Roadside, ivith Poems and Ballads, was published 
in 1862, ‘ Modern Love’ being the title of a sequence 
of fifty sonnet-lilie poems which tell their story in 
a somewhat dark and fragmentary manner, but 
with great truth of ob.servation and strength of 
pathos. Emilia in England (1S64), now known as 
Sandra Belloni, has for'its subject one of hleredith’s 
most fascinating and original characters : it is con- 
tinued in Viiioria, (1866), the scene of which is laid 
in Italy at the time of the political risings of 1848. 
In 1865 had appeared Rhoda Fleming, like Richard 
Feverel a tragedy j the romantic Adventures of 
Harry Richmond followed in 1871. Beaiiehainp’s 
Career (1870) is perliaps the most perfectly con- 
structed of all the series. The Egoist (1879) is a 
searching and remorseless study of a single aspect 
of refined selfishness. 2'ho Tragic C'omcdmns 
(1881), originally published in the Fortnightly 
Review, is a somewhat olo.se rendering of the well- 
known painful story of Lassalle’s tragic end, 
founded upon the reniiuisaenaee of the Countess 
Eaoowitza. Dianct of the Cvossways (1885), also 
based on actual history, is hy general consent the 
most charming of Mr Meredith’s novels. A new 
novel, entitled One of our Conquerors, was begun 
in the Fortnightly Review iti October 1890. Mr 
Meredith’s recent poetry is to he read in three 
small volumes entitled ‘ Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth (1883), Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life (1887), and A Reading of Earth (1888). 

Though it he admitted that Meredith is the fore- 
most novelist of the day, and one of the most in- 
vigorating and stimulative thinkeis of his genera- 
tion, it can by no means be said that he is the 
most widely read, or that the voice of the great 
pnhlio has as yet been nuanimously given in his 
favour. This distinction, however, he has, that 
‘among the crowd of persons of taste and under- 
standing wlio agree to crown Meredith a royal 
writer, his most resolute partisans are tliose of his 
own hoiusehold — journalists, poets, and novelists, 
students of the art of fiction and practitioners of 
the noble English tongue.’ Among the elements 
of hi, 9 power may be enumerated his wide, accu- 
rate, and sympatlietio ob.servation both of nature 
and of life, his inventive resource, his analytic 
and synthetic power, and his masteiy of words. 
His descriptions of scenery are varied, vivid, and 
full of poetry, his delineations of phases of feel- 
ing, and especially of tender feeling, those of a 
master. Pew iviiters have created so many char- 
acters of ideal beauty, who are at the same time 
so thoroughly human and marked hy the strong- 
est individuality — real, breathing, talking person- 
alities, wiiom the reader feels it a joy to have 
known. Among the ‘defects of Ins qualities’ 
may be mentioned a certain intricacy of plot, or 
rather perhaps want of clearness in working it out, 


aiising from an exaggerated reticence ; also a fre- 
quent over-elaboration of st 3 ie and strainedness of 
wit that fatigues lather than exliilarates. And, 
thougli lie L never ‘ sensational,’ tliere Is often a 
certain disregard of probability in the situations lie 
invents. It is believed that hlr Meredith is, for tlie 
present at least, more e.xtensively read hy men 
than by women ; and this, if a fact, may peiiiap.s 
he partly accounted for hy the purpose' which he 
has so deliberately expressed, and so consistently 
carried out, of hiiiiging philosophy into the domain 
of fiction. Much of his wilting deals more or less 
directly, in a serious manner, with the most import- 
ant problems of politics, sociology, and ethics. It 
is in his poetry that his deepest views of life really 
find their directest .and most elementary expres- 
sion. There is a study hj' Le Gallienne, (Icorge 
Meredith: some Characteristics, with a bibli'o- 
graplij’ bj' John Lane (1890). 

Mci'gaiiser (Mergus), a genus of birds of the 
family Anatidm, having a long, rather slender, 
straight hill hooked at the tip and notched at the 
edge.s. The genus embraces six species, nearly all 
iuliabitants of the seas and coasts, and distributed 
over the northern regions of the Old and New 
World, anil in Brazil and the Auckland Islands. 
The Goosander ( q. v. ) is the largest and best-known 
British species. The Hed-brcnsled IMerganser (M. 
serrator) is re.sident in Scotland, where it breeds 
not only on the coasts of llo.ss, Siitlieiiaud, and 
the Ilelnides, where it is abundant, but also on 
inland lochs and rivers. Its migrations extend 
southward to the lakes of Algeria and to Egypt. 
The Hooded Merganser (M. cueullatus), a smaller 
species, is a very rare visitor of Britain. It is 
found in North America, from the St Laweiice to 
Alaska, where it migrates as far south as Mexico, 
Cuba, Bermudas, and the Carolinas. The Nun or 
Smew (M. albellns) is a smaller species, passing 
the summer in the northern parts of the (Jld and 
New World, and ranging in winter as far south as 
India. Another species [M. australis) has as yet 
been found only in the Auckland Islands. 

Mergni, a seaport of Burma, on an island in 
the Tenasserim Hiver, 2 miles from its mouth, with 
a harbour admitting vessels drawing IS feet of 
water. Its trade is worth altogether close upon 
f 100,000 a year. Exports, rice, timber, dried fish ; 
imports, cotton goods, silk, and tea. Pop. 8633. 
— The district of Mei’gui, 200 miles long hy 40 
wide, is the southernmost in Burma. Area, 7810 
sq. m. ; pop, (1881) 56,559. 

Mergiii Archipelago, a group of islands in 
the Gulf of Bengal, lying off the southern pro- 
vinces of Burma; they are mountainous, some 
rising to 3000 feet, of picturesque beaut}', and 
spareely inhabited by a race called the Sellings, 
who barter edible hirds’-nests with the Burmese 
and Malays for rice and spirits. Caoutchouc 
abounds. Snakes and tigers, rhinoceros, deor, &c. 
are plentiful. 

nici'Tda (ano. Augusta Emerita), a decayed 
town of Spain, on the right hank of the Guadiana, 
36 miles by rail E. of Badajoz. It is remarkable 
for its Roman remains, which inolnde a bridge of 
81 arches, 2575 feet long and 26 feet broad, erected 
by Trajan; the ruins of half a dozen temples, of 
an aqueduct, a circus, a theatre, a naumachia, a 
castle, and the Arch of Santiago, 44 feet high, 
built by Trajan, There is also an old Moorish 
palaeo. Merida was built in 23 n.c., and floiuished 
in great splendour as the capital of Lusitania. In 
713 it was taken by the Moors, who lost it to the 
Spaniards in 1229. Pop. 7390. 

nierida, (1) capital of the Mexican stat 0 _ of 
Yucatan, is situated on a barren plain, 26 miles 
S. of Progreso, on the Gulf of hlexico, and 96 miles 
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\E. of Campeacln-. It occupies the site of a 
foviiiei- native city, aiul was fouiuleil by the 
Spaiiiaids in lt54'2. jMerida lias a catlicuial aeu 
tliiiteeii chniclies, a uni\'ei-.sity,_ seminary, {jirla’ 
liigli school, ami conservatory of mu.sio_, an anti- 
qiiariaii museuin, a public library, hospital, _ alms- 
house, and foundling asylum. Its trade is not 
extensive. Pop. 32,000.— (2) A tonm of Veiie/nela, 
capital of Los jVndes state, lies 3290 feet above 
sea-level, at the foot of the , Siena Nevada de 
Jlerida, and 70 miles S. of the lake of Maracaylm. 
Founded in looS, it was almo.st wholly destroyed 
Ijy an earthquake in 1812. It is the seat of a 
hishop, cont.ains a uni^■ersity arid several higher 
schools, and has m.anufactures of carpets attd 
woollen and cotton stirlih. Pop. 10,750. 

IScritloil, a city of Pomrecticut, 19 miles hy 
rail N. hy E. of New Haven, with a tinnrlier of 
rn.anufaetoi ies of motal wares, cutlery, lii'e.arm.s, 
woollens, ike. Meriden contains the state r-eforin 
school. Pop. (1.S80) 15, 540; (1890) 21,230. 

iUcridittll ( Fat. Uicn’i/icn, ‘ mid-day ’ )_, the name 
giren to the great circle of the celestial .sphere 
which passes tlrroirgh hotli poles of the heavens, 
and also through the zenith and rradir of any place 
on tire ear tit's surface. Every place otr the earth’s 
surface has corrseqnoully its uwrt rrretidian. The 
meridian is divided by the (rolar axis hrlu two equal 
purtiorrs, which stretch from pole to jrolc, one on 
each hide of the earth. It ks mid-day at any place 
on the earth’s, surlaco whetr the centre of tire sun 
comes upon the meridian of that (rlace ; at tire same 
instant it is mid-day at all places umler the same 
half of that meridian, and rrtidniglit at all phr.cos 
under the opposite half. j \.11 places under the saitre 
meridian have therefore the sattre lottgiUtdc (.see 
LtTrruujs akd Loxoitude, where lire question of 
tire First Meridiarr is rliscussed). .Star.s attain their 
greatest altitude when they come rrpoir the trteri- 
iliau ; the same tliirrg is true amrro.Mmately of the 
sun and planets ; aird as at this point tire ell'ect 
of refraction uporr the.se bodies is at a ntinimuitt, 
and their apparent rrrotioir is also more uttiforitt, 
asttonoirrers prefer to make thoir ohsorvations when 
tire body is ort tire trreridiarr. Tho instrurrrents 
used for this [lui-puse are oalleil meridian circles. 
See MuH.tL Circle. 

Meridian Measurement. — Two stations, iravirig 
nearly the saitre longitude, are chosen ; tlreir 
latitude and longitude are accurately dotenniuod 
(tire error of a secoird in latitude introduces a con- 
sirlerahle error into tho result), and tire direction 
of tire meridian to be measured ascertained ; then 
a base line is measured with the greatest accuracy, 
as an en'or liere generally becomes increased at 
ei’cry subsequent step ; arid then, hy the niethod 
known as Triangulatioii (q.v.), the length of the 
arc of the meridian coiitaiiied between tire parallels 
of latitude of the turn stations is ascertained. As 
the previously found latitudes of its two extremi- 
ties give the mimbor of degrees it contain.s, the 
average length of a degree of tliis arc can he at 
Qiree deterniiired. This operation of meridian 
iireasurement has been porformed at difl'ereiit 
times on a great many ares lying between 68° 
N. lat. and 38° 13. lat., and the results show a 
steady tliouglr irregular increase in the length of 
the degree of latitude as tire latitude increases. 
On tire supposition that tlii.s law of increase holds 
good to the poles, the length of every tenth degree 
of latitude in English feet is as follows ; 


Deji ec uf Length of Dcfnoa 
Latitude, in English Feet 
0’ 302,782 

10’ 362,843 

20’ 363,153 

30’ 363,641 

40’ 364,233 


Dogiee of Leugtli of Degree 
Latitude, in English FluL 
50’ 361,862 

60“ 30.), -ISA 

70’ 365,937 

80’ 360,252 

00’ 360,301 


This result slrows tlrat the earth is not .spherical, 
as in that case the length of all degrce.s of latitude 
would be alike, but of spheroidal form— its curva- 
ture becomes le.ss as wo go from the o.xtiomity of 
its greater or equatorial diameter to the pole. ,Sce 
Eakth. 

capital of^ Lauderdale county, 
Mis.sis.sippi, 133 miles by rail N. by W. of Moliife, 
contains a fotimliy ami macbiiie-sliop, a cotton 
factory, ami maiiiifactories of blimls and sashcs, 
furniture, &c. Fop. (181)0) 10,881). 

M4irilin''e, rnoMUCi!, a groat F’lencb writer, was 
born at Faris, 2Stli iSejrtembor 1803, the sou of a 
well-kiioun painter. He was educated at the 
College Charlemagne, arid tried law, but soon ab.an- 
doiicd it. Ilo was iu Spain during tlie revolution 
of 1830, ami after bis I'etiiiii became attached to 
the governmeiib, and held olliee .successively in the 
iuiiii.stry of Marine, of Coiiiiueico, arid of the 
liiLeiior, becoming' liiially hi, specter of ilistoricid 
Hocnmeiits, in which en])acity lie visiled the south 
ami west of France, Auveigiie, and Cor.sica. Ilo 
liad been long an intimato liiendof the Countess 
Moiitijo, mol her of tho Emiu'css Eugenio, and eim- 
scqnently enjoyed the closest inliiiiaey with the 
imperial family at the T’liilcries, Compihgne, aiul 
lliarritz, yet without siirremloriiig his iiidependciicu 
of spirit and frankness of sireech. Admitted to llio 
Academy iu 18-14, he huciimc a senator in 1853, ami 
ill 1858 pre.sideiit of the comiiiittco for rcoi'gauis- 
iiig tho l!ibliothfcc|nu Impeiialo. His last years 
were clouded hy ill-health and melancholy, arid 
the misfortnnos of his oouiitry and the dowiifall of 
the impel ial house hastened on his deatli, at 
Cannes, 23d iSeptomlier 1870. 

Merinice began liis career as a wiiter at twenty- 
two by an aiiilauious literary rs/iiu/lcria, eirtitled 
ThcAlrc do Clara Cic.iii, a eollectiim of Spanish 
plays of singular niatui'ity, lepiesented as trails- 
lated hy Josejih L’Estrange, witli his own portrait 
in female dress as fiontispieco. A volume of \ire- 
tended translations of Illyrian fnlk-songs, hy an 
imaginary Ilyacintho Miigdanovitcli, followed in 
1827, nniler the title Gir./a. 11 is more imjiortant 
works emlirace novels and short -stories, ai'chii'O- 
logical and liistoi'ical ilissurtationH, and travels, all 
of which dlHidiiy wide and exact ieiiriiing, keen 
observation, strong intellectnal grasp, grave irony 
and real Imiiiour, and withal a stylo that attains 
ail exquifaiteiiess of purfoctioii rare even luiiong the 
best French writers. Er'ur tho I'ullm'd and elegant 
scholar, he wrote, rather' than all'eetud to write, 
as a dilettante— ‘le (/ciitlrmaa auteur’ as he was 
styled by bis own eouutrynmn. Of his iiuirc 
erudite works it may liei-u lie oiiongli to name his 
llistoiro de Dtm I'l'drc I., lloi do Ca.stille (1848; 
Eng. trams. 1849); (iiudes sw Vllisluirc lioiiiaiiio 
(184-1); Les fuiia- DimCtrius (1852); MumnnonU 
historiques (18-13); and Melanges historiquas ct 
IdUruircs (1855). But his greatest work is his 
tales, about twenty in iiuinber, some of wliieli are 
among the rarest masterpieces of tho Hloi'y-teller’s 
art: Ooltnnha, Matcu Falroue, Cui'/iieii, La Vcmiis 
d'llle. Lolls, Arst'nc Guillol, La Chum, lira Blcuc, 
and L'Ahhi Anhuin. One of the most roniarkalile 
merits of some of these stoi'ios, as Lit Venus d’llk 
and Lokis, is Llie dexterous mauuer iu which au 
uncaniiy superstition is turned to artistic use. 

Miirinieo’s charaotor remaius soinowliat of an 
enigma, with its outward iiiask of cynicism, its 
iiiward capacity for the most tender and devoted 
friendship, its longing for tho love of little children. 
In his ooiistant struggle against inipnlse and 
enthusiasm he succeedoil, but, as lie liinisolf say.s 
of Saint-Clair in the Va.sc Mrusqiie, tire victory 
cost him dear. Fuw lives luive been more solitary 
and nnirappy than M6riim5e’s, at oiiee Ircmi a 
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iiaraly^iiiy tlistnifefc of hiiU'elf anfl of otlieis, ami 
from tlie coiistituLional inelaiieholy of the sceptic 
to ■whom the world is only a seiies of iiicompre- 
lienMile and lloeting iiiiages, and who niibtiusts 
life and death alike. He one of the few 
men who have drawn their nnhelief from mother 
iimi father alike. No gioat writer has left a 
more remarkable motrrrmerit tliarr the farrrorra 
Lctlrcs u line Inconnitc (18/3; Etrg;. ti arts., edited 
liy II. II. Stodilard in Serihirer’s ‘Htic-a-Brac’ 
series), the revelatiorr of a heart thronghortt an 
acftrraiirtarice, lirst of love, then of friendship, 
exterrditi” over thirty years. Here we find rto 
sellish cynic, but a man gi adorns, alleetiorrate, 
delicate, torrelrerl with poetry despite his .seepti- 
cisitr, faithful aird loyal irrrto death — his hast words 
were writteir hut two hours before the end. The 
rtrrkirowu lady's actual e.xistenoe has been rpres- 
tioned, and .she has been dorrlrlftrlly identilred 
witlr tire Conutess Lise Pr/edizerska, .sister of the 
Matriitis de Noailles. What professed to he her 
lettein in reply wore published lit 1888, hut without 
any explanation being ollered; an English trans- 
lation of these fulloweil iir two volrrtne.s in 1S89. 
Only less intorc.stirrg than the lii'st series are the 
Ldlfcs a uno autre Inconnne ( 1873), atrd the Letters 
to Panizzi (edited by Louis Eagatr, 2 vols. 1881), 
full of livel.y go.ssrp and clever criticism. 

See tire Strrclica by Tatutsror (Mars. 1875) and Haus- 
aotrville ( 1888 ) ; also Tournearr.x, Prosper MCriniCc, sea 
PurtraUs, sea Dasias, &o. (]87'J). 

Merino (Span.), an import.aut breed of Sheep 
((].v.). See also Woollen MAUui’AcruitE. 

Mcrioil'ctll, a triangular oounly of Wales, 
witlr a luaximum loirglh and lireadtlr of 40 inilas 
by 30, a .seaboard of 38 miles, and an area of 002 
sip rn,, or 38."), 210 aore.s, is horrtrdod on tlreN. by the 
counties of Uarrrarvotr and Dorrbiglr, E. atrd S. by 
Montgoirreryslriro and the ri\ er Dovey, and W. by 
Cardigan Hay. Pojr. ( ISOl ) 27,000 ; ( 1341 ) 39,332 ; 
(1881) 52,038. Clill's altortrating witlr low-lying 
sands skirt the const, wliioh at some distance out 
to sea is fringed by dangerous saudlianks. Inland, 
the surface, although irowhere attairring such an 
altitude as that of Cartrarvonsliire, is rugged and 
ittourttairroris in the e.xtreme, interspersed itt places 
with iiiobrrresriue valleys, lalces, and waterfalls. 
Ar.an Mowddy (2970 feet), Cader Idris (q.v., 2914), 
atrd Aran Henllytr (2902) are the highest peaks; 
Bala the largest lake; whilst of rivers the pnncipal 
are the Dee, which Hows rrortlr-east, and tire 
Dovey and JIaw'ddach, -whioh reach the sea after a 
soutlt-we.st course. The soil generally is poor, and 
large tracts are rirrlrt fur prolitalrle crrltivation, the 
total oxterrt of land in crop irr 1889 only amounting 
to 160,817 acres, of which 128,021 acres were in 
permanent pn.strrre. Great irurnbcrs of sheep are 
bred, arrd llanrrels and woollerts to sonre extent 
manufactured, hut the ]irirrcipal wealth of the 
oorrirty arises frorrr its trriireral products. Slate atrd 
lirrrestorre are largely quarried, much rrtangauese 
ora is prodirced, atrd frorrr mines in the vicirrity of 
Dolgelly and Bala 3890 oz. of gold of the value 
of Jl3,227 rverc irr 1889 obtained. Merioneth, 
which c()titaiir.s tro rnniticipal horotiglrs, is divided 
into live hundreds, arrd thrrty-threo civil parishes, 
partly in the diocese of Bangor, and patiljr in that 
of St Asajih. P'or judieial purposes it rs in the 
North Wales circrrrt, Dolgelly heiirg tire assize 
town, atrd it setrds orro representative to the House 
of Commons. Tire County Council numbers fifty- 
six members, and tlie principal torvirs, other than 
the foregoing, are Bala, Barmouth, Corwen, 
Festiniog, Hariaclr, arrd Towyir. 

,Mcristcm, the formative tissue of plants, is 
distinguished from tire permanent tissues by the 
power its cells have of dividing and forming new 
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cells. MeiLtem forms the thsue of embryo planl', 
trnd of apexes of stem.s and roots. 

Mcrivalc, John IIluvivn, an English scholar 
and translator, was horn at Exeter in 1779, the 
grandson of Samuel Meiivale (1715-71), a worthy 
Presbyterian mmister at Tavistock. He was seii't 
to St John’s College, Camhridge, and ■rvas callerl 
to the hat' in 1805. He contributed largely to 
Blands Collections from the Greek Anthology 
(1813), and brought out a second edition him- 
self ill 1833. From 1831 to his deatli in 1844 he 
held the utliee of Conimissioiier of Bankruptcy. 
Works of no little merit were his Poems, Orig- 
inal and Translated (1841), arid Minor Poems 
of Schiller (1844).— Ckaeles, son of tire preced- 
ing, was born in ISOS, and educated at Harrorv, 
Haileyliury, and St Jolm'.s College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree in 1830, and becanie in 
due course fellow and tutor. He was successively 
seject preacher at Cambridge ( 1838-40 ) and at 
Whitehall (1839-41), Hiilseaii lecturer ( 1861 ), and 
Boyle iectrrrer (1804-65). Frorrr 1848 to 1809 
r ector of Lawfor d in E.sscx, he was chaplain to the 
Speaker fronr 1863 to 1809, when he was appointed 
deatr of Ely. His chief works are the Fall of the 
Itonian Itcjiiibhc (1833), a brilliant sketch, nraiTed 
otrly by its over-irrdrrlgerico to imperialism, the 
.sole fault of Iris ndnrirabl'y learned atrd eloiprent 
History of the Funians under the Emin re (7 vols. 
1859-62). Later books are a service, able General 
History of Rome (187.r), Early Church History 
(1879), and The Contrast between Pagan and 
Christian Society ( 1880).— Another son, Heeman, 
hortt in 1800, was educated at Harrow aitd Trinity 
College, Oxford, elected Fellow of Balliol, called 
to the bar in 1832, arrd appointed professor of 
Political Ecorrorrry at Oxfortl in 1837, and, later, 
pernranent Under-secretary of State first for the 
colonie-s, next for Iirdia. Irr 1859 lie was made 
C.B. He died on Febrrtary 8 , 1874. — His son, 
Heeman Ch.veles, horn in 18,89, has written a 
number of suoeessftrl irlays, including Forget-Mc- 
Not, The Butler and The Don, and The Master of 
Ravensivood. Besides a novel, Faueit of Balliol 
(1882; in its .stage form. The Cynic), he has pub- 
lished 'The White Pilgrim and other Poems (1883), 
and other works. See the privately printed Family 
Memorials, corrrpilcd Iry Antra W. hlerivale (1884). 

Merle DMiibig’ii«5. Eee D’AuBiaNij. 

Merlin, the rrame of an ancierrt British prophet 
ami magician, who is supposed to have tlourislred 
tluring the decline of the native British power in 
its contest witlr tire Saxotr invaders. The projihetie 
child Attrhraairt.s first mentioned by Netrnrrrs itt Iris 
Hisiorla Britonum was coirforrnded with Arrrhrosirrs 
Aureliantrs, the conqueror of Vortigern, and srtb.se- 
quently tire resulting Meriirr Eriterys or Arrrhrosirrs 
was confounded with tire Meriirr called Silvestris 
or Caledotrirts. It is as tire subject of one of the 
cycle of Arthurian romances that Meriiir’s natrre 
has survived. The Catrrhrian hleriin is said by 
Geofl’rey of Monmouth, in his llistoria Britonum nnA 
Vita Mcrlini, to have lived in the 5th century, to 
have sprung frorrr the irrtercourse of a demon witlr 
n Welsh princess, to have been rescued from Iris 
rnalrgnant destiny by baptism, atrd to have dis- 
played the possession of rairacrrlorts power.? frorrr 
infancy. The adventures of Merlin were taken, 
with addition.? from Ai'iiiorican and other sources, 
from the Latin of Geoffrey, and made popular in 
the French language by Robert Wace and Robert 
de BoiTon. Ileiiry Lonelich’s English verso trans- 
lation is ill the library of Corpus Cliiisti College, 
Cambridge. The analysis of tire romance of Mer- 
lin in Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romances was made from the MS. in Lincoln's Inn 
Library. There is a IMS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
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Edinburgh, and one in Bkhop Percy’s folio MS. 
(ijrinted in 1867). The prose romance is longer 
and more important than the metrical one. Merlin, 
Human en Prose du XIIP Siiclc, was puhlfehed hy 
the Societu des Anoiens Textes Eraneais in 1886, 
and the Early English Text Society published 
under the editorship of the pre.sent writer in 
186o-ea Merlin, or the Early History of Kiiuj 
Arthur about I4SO-6O, pi'iuted fioni the MS. m 
the Cambridge University Library. Merlin is 
frequently alluded to hy our older poets, especially 
hy Spenser, and his story occupies a prominent 
position in Tennyson’s Idylls of the Kin^. A 
collection of prophecies attributed to Merlin ap- 
peared in French (Paris, 1498), in English (Lond. 
1529 and 153.S), and in Latin (Venice, 1554); and 
their existence is traceable at least as far back as 
tlie middle of the 14th century. The Strathclyde, 
or — if we may he allowed an expression which 
anticipates history — the Scottish Merlin, called 
IMerlin the iVyllt, or Merlin Caledonius, is placed 
in the 6th century, and apponv-s as a contemporary 
of St Kentigern, Bishop of Glasgow. His grave is 
still shown at Drumnielzier on the Tweed, where, 
in attempting to escape across the river from a 
hand of hostile rimtics, he was impaled on a hidden 
stake. A metrical life of him in Latin, extending 
to more tlian 1500 lines, profes.sedly based on 
Armoric materials, and incorrectly ascribed to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, was published^ hy the 
lioxburghe Chih in 1833. His prophecies — ^^luh- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1015— contain those ascribed 
to the Welsh Merlin. 

Slerliii. See Falcon. 

Mermaids and Mermen, in the popular 
folklore of Europe, a olas.s of beings more or leas 
like men, living in the .sea, hut in some oircuin- 
stances capable of social relationships with men 
and women. The typical niei'inaid has the head 
and body of a lovely woman to the waist, ending 
in the tail of a lish with fins and scales. She has 
long and beautiful hair, and is often seen above 
the surface of the water, coinbing it with one hand 
wliile in the other she holds a mirror. She 
often discloses what is about to happen, and not 
seldom gives supernatural knowledge and powers 
to a favoured mortal — a thing in perfect keeiiing 
with primitive notions of sorcery, which easily 
attributed excqitional powers to beautiful women, 
as Lilith and Circe. Again, she sometimes exer- 
cises a special guardianship over an individual, and 
avenges his wrongs ; but her relation to man most 
often bring.s with it disaster. There are many 
stories of mermaids who have fallen in love with 
men, or been detained through the possession of 
the skin which they had stripped to dance on 
the shore, and who have been faithful wives and 
mothers until they found an opportunity to return 
to the sea. And there are examples of the converse 
case of a mermaid falling in love with a man and 
enticing him to go and live with her under the sea, 
as u'eH as of a merman bewitchhig and carrying off 
a mortal maiden. 

Such are the principal forms of mermaid stories 
found everywhere, with more or less artistic elabo- 
ration. Tlie Danish Hafmatid or Maremind, the 
Irish merrow or merruach, the Breton Jlfan’e- 
Morgan, the Russian rusalka or stream-fairy and 
vodyany or water-.sprite, some forms the 
Teutonic nixies, and the enchanting Sirens of 
classical mythology have all close affinities with 
each other in the dangers they bring to men, the 
beauty and joyousness of their lives, and yet the 
gloom of sadness that overhangs them. In their 
malignant aspect they touch the general doctrine 
of Demonology (q.v.), and may be explained on an 
animistic theory of its origin. To the beauty of 


the conception and the elaborations of which it is 
capable in the popular imagination we owe some 
of the loveliest ot our folk-tales as well as .such 
delightful artistic tales as Undine and many line 
poems of the ages of literary culture. One of the 
most detailed stories of this ola.s.s is that of Melusiiie 
(q.v.). Tlie mermaid had a firm hold of the imagi- 
nation of our fathers, and, bcsidc.s the witness of 
heraldry, we have .stories su]iported by excellent 
evidence of tlieiv appeuvance and capture. One 
caught at Edam in 1403 was carried to Haarlem 
and kept there many yeans. Blie learned to .spin 
and showed a becoming reverence for the cross. 
.See Baring-Gonld’s Popular Myths of the Middle 
Ages, and Sobillot’s Contes das Marins (1882). 

Meriiiaid’-S I’lirsc, the popular name of the 
egg-case of the skate (or of some other cartilag- 
inous lish), which is often cast up empty on the 
shore. — Mennaid’s Oloucs is a \’ery common Britiali 
sponge, Chulina oeiilata. 

Mcroilach. See Bahylonia, Vol. I. p, 037. 

Mcroe. Sec Ethiopia. 

Mci'opirtiv. Sec Bish-eatice. 

MerovillKiailS, or IM kuwj n tts, the lirst dynasty 
of Erankish kings in (!anl, 'J'hc name is derived 
from Merwig or Merovech, king of tbe^ western or 
Salian Franks fiom 448 to 457. His grandson 
Clovis (q.v.) established tlu) fortiinos of the dynasty 
which gave way to the Cnvlovingian.s (q.v.) in 752. 
See Feanob, Flanks. 

Merrimac, a river rising among the Wbita 
Mountaiim of New Hampshire, (lowing south into 
Rlassacbuaotts, and falling into the Atlantic 
Ocean near Newbnry])ort, after a coui'se of 15() 
miles. It lias nnmorons falls, affording immeiiBe 
water-power. The principal inannfactuving towns 
on its banks are ManebeHtor, Na.sliua, and Conoord 
in New Hamiisbiro, and Lowell anil Lawreneo 
in Massachusetts. It i.s navigable to Haverhill. 

Mer.sebiu*g:, a town of lbm.sHian Saxony, on 
the Saalo, 8 miles .S. of Halle. Its Domkirohe is 
a four-towered pile, with Romanesque choir (1042), 
transept {circa 1274), and lOLli-centnry nave — the 
whole restored in 1884-80. The organ ( lOOO) has 
4000 pipes; and there is a very early hrenr/.o effigy 
in low relief of Rudolph of Swahia, who here wn,s 
defeated and slain hy Henry IV. in 1080. Tlie castle, 
apicturesqiie odiff 00 , mostly of the 15th century, was 
once the bishop’s palace, and afterwards (1656- 
1738) the residence of the dnke.s of Saohsen- 
Memebnrg, Beer, iron, ]m]ier, &c. are mann- 
factured. Pop, (1875) 13,664; (1885) 16,828, 
Henry the Fowler in 9.34 gained his great victory 
over the Hungarians near Morsohurg, which .suffered 
much in the Peasants’ War and in the Thirty 
Years’ Wav. 

Mcl'Senne, Maein, a constant friend of Des- 
cartes, was horn in 1588, and died at Baris in 1648. 
He was a fellow-student of DoscavLes at the Jesuit 
college of La Fliiohe, and took the liahit of a 
Minim Friar in 1611 ; his life thereafter was spent 
in study, leaohing iii con vent-schools, ami travel. 
He did valiant battle with immcrou.s clerical con- 
troversialists on behalf of the orthodoxy of the 
philosophy of Descartes, and wrote vigorou.sly 
against atheists and otlmv unbelievers. Ilis in'o- 
found knowledge of mathematics Is .seen in a 
nuraher of hooks, and in Ids Harmonic Uniucrsello 
(1636), an invaluable coiitrihution to the .science of 
music. 

Mersey, an important river of England, separ- 
ates, in its lower counse, the oountie.s of Chester 
and Lancaster, and has its origin in the junction of 
the Ethernw and Ooyt, on the borders of Derby- 
shire, east of Stockport. It flows in a west- 
south-west direction, and is joined on the right 
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Ijv tlie Irwell 6 miles below Manchester, from 
■s^4iere it was made navigable to Liverpool for 
large vessels in the year 1720, and has had great 
influence on the subsequent progress of the two 
towns. Besides the Irwell the chief affluents are 
the Bollin and the Weaver from Cheshire. At its 
junction with the Weaver the Meisey expands 
into a wide estuary which forms the Liveimool 
channel. The estuary is about IG miles long 
and from 1 to 3 miles broad ; oppo.site Liverpool 
it is a mile and a quarter in width, with a 
considerable depth at low-water. In this estnary 
on the Che.shire side i.s the entrance to the Man- 
cliester Ship-canal. The estuary is much obstructed 
by .sandbanks, but the excellent system of pilotage 
in practice, combined with the skilful and admiralde 
construction of the sea-walls, renders the naviga- 
tion comparatively secure. Entire length, with 
tlie e.stuary, 70 miles. A tunnel connecting Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead by railway carried beneath 
the e.stuary has been in successful operation since 
January 20, 1886. The alluvial meadows on the 
banks of the Mersey are famous for their fertility, 
and in recent years, by embanking the river at 
points where it overflowed after heavy rain.s, many 
thousands of acres of the most valuable land in 
the two counties have been reclaimed. The 
basin of the Mei.se}' oxtend.s over an area of 1706 
sq. m., which includes the larger portion of Lan- 
cashire and Uhobhire. 

Merthyr-Tydvil or Tydfil (so called from 
the martyrdom here of a Welsh princess of that 
name), a parliamentary borough and market-town 
of South \Yales, on the coniines of tho counties of 
Glamorgan and Brecknock, 24 miles N. by W. of 
Cardill, its port, and 178 W. of London. Pop. 
(1801) 770o ; (1881) 48,801. Surrounded by lofty 
and bleak hills, the town stands on the banks of 
the river Talf, and is partly built on slag founda- 
tions, tho refuse of mines in tho vicinity. Its 
streets are for tlie most part narrow and irregu- 
larly built, and the public buildings of little archi- 
tectural interest, but of late years— since the 
formation of a Local Board of Ilealth in 1830 — 
great improv 0 meni,s have been ell'ected in the 
widening of Lhorouglifares, the supply of pure 
water, and the construction of elFective sewage- 
works ! previously all sanitary arrangements were 
entirely neglected, and as a result epidemics of 
great severity were of frequent occurrence. The 
civil government of the town (which extends over 
tlie outlying distriols of Dowlais and Penydarran) 
is vested in a higli constable, who is elected annu- 
ally. Tire sole iiidu.stries, upon which tho whole 
population is more or less directly dependent, 
arise from the numerous collieries and iron and 
steel works in the vicinity; Merthyr being the 
centre of the Glainorgausliire coalliekl, and as such 
having excellent railway communication with all 
parts. With Aherdare it is noted for tlie excellence 
of its steam coal, and the quantity of iron and 
steel annually turned out from the great works of 
Dowlais, Cyfartlifa, and Plymontli is enormous. 
In 1816, and again in 1831, tfie town was the scene 
of severe riots, on the latter occasion the disturb- 
ance not being quelled by the military without 
a loss of twenty- three lives. Eor the parlia- 
mentary borough { 1867 ), which embraces Aherdare 
and two other outlying districts, and in 1881 had a 
population of 01,373, two members are returned. 

Merton, Lower, a village of Surrey, 10 miles 
SW. of London by rail, stands on the Wandle, and 
has several factories. Only a fragment remains of 
the Angnstinian priory (1115) in which the parlia- 
ment met which passed, in 1235, the Statute of 
Merton (see Legitimation). Here were educated 
Thomas Socket and AYaltev de Merton, Bishop of 
322 


Rochester and Chancellor, who in 1264 founded 
Merton College, at Oxford. The cliureli is mainly 
of the same date as the priory. Pop. of parish, 
2480. 

Mem, in Hindu Mytlrologj-, a fabulous rnoun- 
tain in the centre of the rvorld, 80,000 leagues high. 
It is the most sacred of all mythical nroirntains, and 
the abode of Mshriu. 

Merv, an oasis of Turkestair, lying between 
Bokhara and the north-eastern corner of Persia, 
512 miles by rail (opened irr July 1886) from the 
Caspian and 118 fi'onr tire Oxus.' The oasis con- 
sists of a district 60 nriles long by 40 broad, 
watered hj' the river Mrrrghah, grow.s wheat, sugar- 
grass, cotton, and silk, has a hot, dry climate, and 
is iirlrabited by half a million ( O’Doirovan ; the 
Russians say less than a c^uarter million ) Tekke 
Turkomans. The people Irve scattered over the 
country. Brrt there is an old citadel, Karrshid 
Khan Kala, and adjoining it a new Russiair fort 

avrisoned by nearly 3000 men ; on the opposite 

auk of the Mui-ghab a new Ru.ssian town is grow- 
ing up, several Armenian merchants having settled 
on the spot arrd nronopolrsed the trade, worth about 
£150,000 a year. The inerr are clever workers in 
silver, and breed horses, camels, and sheep ; the 
women weave silk and make carpets. Merv or 
Mourtt is mentioned hr tire ^eiid Auestn. There 
Alexander the Great hriilt a town. The oasis 
was held successively by the Partliians arrd the 
Arabs, who made the city of Merv capital of 
Khovassan. It was the seat of a Nestorian 
archbishop in the 6tlr oehtury, itnd of a Greek 
avclrbishop in the 14th ; aird in the 8tlr it was 
the headquarters of Mokanna (q.v.), the ‘Yelled 
Prophet of Kltorassan.’ Under the Seljnk Turks 
Merv_ enjoyed its period of greatest splendour, 
esiDCoially under Sultan Alp Arslan. It uegan to 
fall into ruin after being talcerr and sacked by the 
Mongols in 1221. From tire Uzbegs it passed in 
1510 to tire Persians, who lost it in 1787 to the 
errtir of Bokhara. In 1856 the Turkomans made 
thenrselves masters of the oasis ; hirt tlrey in trirrr 
submitted to the Russians in 1883, who built the 
railway fr-om the Caspian to the Oxus, passing 
through the oasis. Merv occupies an importarrt 
strategic positiorr at the intersection of the routes 
Bokhnra-Meshhed and Khiva-Herat. 

See Marvin, Merv (1880); O’Donovan, 31'erv Oasis 
(2 vols. 1882); Lansdell, Russian Central Asia (1885), 
and Russians at Men and Herat (1883). 

M<5ryoil, Charles, etcher, -was horn at Paris, 
the son of atr English physician, in 1821, and died 
insane at Charenton Asylum, 13th Fehruar-y 1868. 
His sombre and rnraginative etchings of streets 
and buildings in Paris are highly esteemed by con- 
noisseurs, especially the ‘ Abside de Notre Danre,’ 
‘Rue des Mauvais Gargons,’ and ‘Stryge.’ See 
Wedntore in Nineteesith Century (1878) and Art 
Journal (1881), and Brrrty’s inonograplr (1879). 

Mcsagiia,_ a town in Southern Italy, 12 miles 
SW. of Brindisi, grow's good olive-oil. Pop. 9601. 

Meseiiibryaceie, or FicoiDEiE, a natural 
order of calyciiloral dicotyledonous plants, com- 
prising succrrlcnt shrubs, herbaceous perennials, 
and annuals with opiposite leaves. In many species 
the latter are of curious and fantastic riiapre, 
especially in those of the typical genus Mesembry- 
authemum. The order contains .sixteen genera 
and over 400 specie, s, the larger nuraher of the 
latter belonging to Meseinbrynnthenmra. They 
are inhabitants of warm regions chiefly, most of 
them being found at the Cape of Good Hope and 
in the South Sea Islands. The typical genus is 
also the most important in regard to utility and 
beauty, It furnishes the Ice Plant (q.v.) of onr 
gardens, and many other beautiful and curious 
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ipeeies are to be met rvitli in oiir greenhouses. M. 
nodiflonim is employed in the manufacture of 
IMorocco leather, aiicl furnishes abundance of 
alkali. The Kou of the Hottentots is M. muir- 
ciclum, the roots, stems, and leaves of which they 
collect and heat and twist together, and then 
ferment, for the purpose of chewing to allay 
thirst. If chewed immediately after fermentation 
it is narcotic and intoxicating. It is the Ganna 
Root of the Cape colonists. The Hottentot’s Fig 
(dJ. edidc) is abundant on the sandy plains of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the fruit is eaten when 
ripe. The leaves are eaten also when young and 
fresh, and when somewhat older are pickled in 
vinegar. The juice of the plant has .some reputa- 
tion as a cure for dysentery and thrush in children, 
and as an external application for burns. The 
fiuit of M. cquilatcmlc is named Piga’-faces in 
Australia, and is eaten by the natives ; that of M. 
(jenicultiJloruM is ground into Hour in Africa and 
made into bread, as is that of the Ice Plant. The 
Flower of Crete is the seed-ve.ss6l of M. tripoUiim, 
which in the rainy season expands in the form of 
a star, allowing the seeds to escape. The name 
should be spelled IMesembriacem, a.s it is from the 
Gr. mcsembria, ‘ mid-day,’ because the Ilowers bloom 
usually at mid-day. 

Mesentery (_Gr. meson, ‘middle;’ enteron, 
‘the intestine’) is the broad fold of peiitoneum 
(the great .serous membrane of the abdomen) 
whioli attache.? the inteabiue.s {strictly the small 
intestine ; for special names have been given to 
the corresponding structure iu connection with the 
different ])arta of the large intestine) posteriorly to 
the vertebral column. It serves to retain the 
intestines in their place, while it at the same time 
allows the necessary amount of movement, and it 
contain.? between its layers the blood-vessels and 
noiu'es which pass to them, the lacteal vessels, and 
meseiiterio glands. These glands are 100 to 150 iu 
number, and are about the size of an almond. 
They exert an organising aotion on the contents of 
the laoteals, the chyle being more abundant in 
fibrine and in corpuscles after it lias passed throngli 
them. The only disease of any iniiiortanee affect- 
ing these glands is Tubercle (q.v.), wbicb, when 
extensively developed in them, is somebiiues called 
tubes niesenterica, 

Meslllicd (‘the place of martyrdom,’ also 
spelt Meshed and Mushliad), the principal city 
of north-eastern Persia, the capital of IChor- 
assan, and the centre of important trade routes. 
The city stands on a tributary of the Hari- 
Rud, 4(i0 miles E. by H. from Teheran and 
200 NW. of Herat, and has a beautiful appear- 
ance when seen from a distance. Above the 
walks, which are of great circuit, shine the gilded 
dome and minarets of one of the most .splen- 
did mosques of the East, that built above tlie 
tomb of Imam Riza, a follower of All, and tlie 
eighth imam of the Shiit'o sect. Meshhed is the 
sacred city of the Shiites, and is held in as much 
veneration by them as Iilecoa is by the Sunnite 
Moslems ; it is visited every year by nearly 100,000 
pilgiims. The city is bisected liy a wide tree- 
shaded street, down tlie middle of which flow.s a 
muddy current between low stone walls. There 
is another handsome iiiostpre, and several colleges 
and caravanserais. The people make excellent 
felt-rngsj carpets, swords, turquoise jewelleiy, 
velvet, and cotton and silk goods. Opium (£37,200), 
woollens and cottons, diied fruits, turquoises 
(£17,200) are exported to Rns.sia, India, and 
Afghanistan, to the total value of £169,000. The 
imports consist of textiles, sugar, &o. from Russia 
(£110,400), textiles, &c. from Britain (£84,300), tea 
(£142,850), &e. from India (total, £184,600), and 


miscellaneous goods from Afghanistan (£17,300) 
and from ’Turkey (£16,000). The Transcaspian 
Railway viA Mew is giving Rns.sia the pre- 
dominance in trade W'ith Meshhed. The fixed 
population is about 50,000. Owing to its elevated 
situation (3055 feet), the city has a cold climate in 
winter ; tlie summer temperature ranges from 76“ 
to 92° F, Close by are the ruins of Tns, tho old 
capital of Kborassan, ivliere the celebrated poet 
Firdausi, Haronn-al-Rascbid, and the Imam Riza 
were buried. See O’Donovan, Meru Oasis (1882), 
and J. Bas.sott, Persia (1886). 

Meslioiiliii, or llAMMAM Me,skoutin ('the 
Accursed Baths’), a place in Algeria, 48 miles (77 
by rail) E. by N. of Constantine, w'ith remark- 
able hot baths (203° F. ), knowm to the Romans as 
Aqitcc Tibilithue. They and the adjoining ferrugin- 
ous and .sulpluiroous springs (170’) are still u.sed 
medicinally. The incrustations of carbonate of 
lime and clond.s of steam, drc. give the region a 
veiy singular appoearanoe. 

Mesiner, Fiuictieicii Anton or Franz, the 
founder of tho doctrine of zVniinal klngnetism 
(q.v.), was horn near (lonstaiice, 23d May 1734, 
He was bred for the priesthood at Dilling'eu and 
Ingolstadt, hut took up tho study of medicine at 
Vienna, and took his doctor’s degree in 1706 with 
a treatise Do pluneAarnm About 1772 he 

began with a Jesuit, Hell, to investigate the ciira- 
tiro powers of the magnet, and was led to adopt 
the ojiinion that there exists n power, similar to 
magnetism, wliich exercises an exli’aordinary inlln- 
ence on tho human body. This ho eallod animal 
magnetism, and published an account of bis dis- 
covery, and of its medioinal value, in 1775, In 
1778 he went to Paris, where ho created a great 
sen,sation. His system obtained tho support of 
members of the modioal profession, as well as of 
others ; but bo refused an offer of an annual pension 
of 20,000 livres ( about .6800 ) to rei'C'al bis secret; and 
this, combined with other eircumstanees, gave rise 
to suspicion, and induced the government in 1783 
to appoint a commission, oouniosed of (ihysicians 
and scientists (Bailly, Franklin, Lai'oisier, &o.), 
who.se report was unfavourable to him. He now 
fell into disrepute, and, after a visit to England, 
retired to Meev.sbnrg, in Hwitzerland, where be 
spent the rest of bis life in complete obscurity. 
He died 6tb March 1815, See bis Life by J. 
Kernel- (Frankf. 1856), and P. Anderson Graham’s 
Mesmer the I\Icif/nctiser (1890). 

Mcsodei’in. See EMmtYOLncjY. 

Mcsoloiiglii. See MissOLONfuri, 

Mcsoiiotaiiiia (‘between the rivers’), the 
district between the rivers Tigiis and Euphrates, 
extending from tlie foot of the Armenian nionn- 
tains south-eastwards to near the neighbourhood 
of Bagdad. Tlie name is Ibo Creek equivalonl 
of the old Aramaic ( Syrian ) Arani-Nabaraim, and 
became eurrent after Alexander’s Asiatic con- 
quests ; the Arabs call Iba district El-Jezira { ‘ the 
island ’ ). It lias an area of about 55,000 sq. m, ; 
the surface is level and falls from an altitude of 
1100 feet ill the north-west to 160 feet in the south- 
east, where the alluvial region of Babylonia (Irak) 
begins. The soil is sandy, but, when well watered 
or, as it was in ancient times, well irrigated, 
it develops extraordinary fertility. Yet since the 
Turks (Seljuks) made tbemselvo.s masters of the 
region (1515) it has fallen more and more a prey 
to barreime.ss and neglect. Having been iu the 
posse-ssion successively of the Assyrian, s, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, liomans, Arabs, and 
Turks, and many a time and oft the battle-ground 
between the armies of these mighty empires, 
its records are full of stirring events and great 
changes and vicissitudes. Amongst the cities of 
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liistDiic fame may bo quoted Harran, Serug 
(Senij), Apamea, Edes'.a, ISIif-ibis, Nicephoiium 
(Rakka), Hit (Is), Mavdin, Mosul (Nineveh), 
Amid (Diaibekr), and Tbapsacus. In biblical 
times tliis region rvas inhaliited by prosperous 
Aramfpan agriculturists. At the present time 
the population consists chiefly of semi-nomad 
Arabs and Kurds, rvho keep herds of camels, sheep, 
and goats, and grow wheat, barley, rice, millet, 
se.samum, besides cotton, tobacco, safflower, hemp, 
cucumbers, melons, and other fruits. There is 
little timber on tlie plain.s. Wild hogs, jaekals, 
hyrenas, foxes, and cheetalis, antelopes amt gazelles, 
are common ; but lions and wild asses, so numerous 
in antiquity, are now .scarce. In summer excessive 
heat (up to 122° F. ) prevails, whilst the winter is 
comparatively cool — the thermometer may go down 
to 14° F. A brief summary of the work of explor- 
ing ancient sites, and of sites .still to be excavated, 
is given in the Academy^ 12th June 1886. See art- 
icles on the empii-es and towns mentioned above; 
also Tionr.s, Ediuieate.s, anti work.s quoted there. 

MeSOZOa, a term applied by Van Beneden to 
a number of extremely simple animal parasites, 
found in outtle-lishes, buttle-sL.ars, and .some 
worms. Tlieir cells aio in two layers, the inner 
forming reproductive elements ; they have no 
mouth or gut, and ai'e sometimes very like the 
larval forms [plamdw] of some jelly-fish and other 
stinging animals. The name refers to their 
apparent median position between the single- 
celled Protozoa and the inany-celled Metazoa. 
See Dicyemid.’E. 

Mesozoic ( Gr. , ‘ middlo-life ’ ), a term introduced 
by Professor Phillips to designate the group of 
geological systems, the fossil remains of which 
differ equally from those of the Pala’ozoio ( ‘ancient- 
life’) and Cainozoio (‘newer-life’) eras. It is syn- 
onymous with the term ^Secondary, and includes the 
Tr'iassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous systems. 

MoiSS (Pr. mats, Old Fr. mes, Ital. messo, ‘a dish,’ 
from Lat. missian, ‘sent,’ or ‘served up’) originally 
signified a dish or portion of food. In the British 
army and navy the men are divided into ‘ messes’ 
of wliatever number is most convenient for taking 
their meals together. Ollicers and sergeants also 
liave their ‘ messes,’ which, in addition to being 
‘common rooms’ in wdnch they take their meals, 
are much of the nature of clubs, having smoking, 
billiard, and reading rooms attached to them, and 
often libraries. 

In the army each man, unless married, or for 
other reasons allowed to live out of me.ss, pays 
a daily rate of 5d. a day to his mess, which is 
managed by a non-commissioned officer under the 
supervision of an officer. For this .sum he is pro- 
vided with groeerie.s, vegetables, puddings, and 
plates and mugs. A knife, fork, and spoon is 
part of his kit which he must always have with 
him. His rations ( j lb. of meat, including bone, 
and 1 lb. of bread per day ) are given him free, but 
are drawn in bulk for the whole mess, the meat 
rations being cooked together and only distributed 
at dinner, which is eaten in the barrack-room where 
usually the members of the mess live. Tea and 
breakfast are similarly served. The men’s wash- 
ing is also managed by messes, and charged in the 
monthly moss accounts. One of the mess is told 
off as cook each day. He clean.? the room, sets 
the table, and carries rRi and divides the dinner, 
but the actual cooking is done by tiainod cooks. 
Sergeants’ Messes are managed by one of them- 
selves under a committee of sergeants .supervised 
by an officer, the adjutant if possible. There is a 
small entrance fee (usually three days’ pay) and a 
monthly subscription for newspapers, &o. Some 
furniture is provided by government, but kitchen 


and table requirites, oaiuets, pictures, &c. are 
purchased out of the mess funds. 

OJ/icers' Messes are very similar, but on a larger 
scale. Eveiy officer on joining is charged an 
entrance fee of thirty days’ pay tou aids the main- 
tenance of the mess, and thirty days’ diff'eience of 
pay on promotion. Unle.ss married or specially 
exempt, he must be a ‘ dining ’ member of the mess 
of his regiment — i.e. he pays the regulated price for 
his dinner -whether he eats it or not ; other meals, 
as well as -wine, cigars, &c., are only charged if 
taken. All officers also pay a montldy subscrip- 
tion of two-thirds of a day's pay for single, and 
half that amount for married ofllcer.s, towards 
keeping up the mess establishment, such as furni- 
ture, liveries, -wages of servants, table-linen, &a. 
The only assistance received from government is 
£25 a year for each troop, battery, or company 
connected with the mes.s ; nut this is only at home 
and in some colonie.s. This sum was originally 
intended to allow each officer a glass of wine a day, 
but may he applied towards reducing the general 
expenses of the mess. The affairs of the me.ss are 
managed hy a committee of officers presided over 
by the senior member. The usual cost of tlie meals 
is 2s. 4d. for dinner, uithout wine, Is. for lunch, 
and Is. for breakfast. The hills are paid monthly, 
and will generally amount to some £7 or £8, without 
wine, for each officer. 

In tlie British navy there are in all ships as 
a rule, except in the smaller ones, four messes 
for ofiicei-s ; the ward-room, the gnn-room, the 
engineers’ mess, and the wavrant-ollieers’ mess. 
The ward-room includes all officers, belmv the 
captain (wlio messes by himself), wlio are above 
tlie rank of sub-lieutenant. The gun-room com- 
prises tlie sub-lieutenants, midslupnien, cadets, 
junior asBlstaut-paymastera, and clerks; the 
engineer’ mess, all engineers not entitled to mess 
in the ward-room ; the warrant-officers’ mess, the 
gunner, boatswain, and carpenter. In troopships 
tlieie is one jjeneral mess for all officers, naval 
and military, including tlie captain of the ship. 
The system of having one general mess has been 
tried in other ships, bnt it lias been found 
impossible so far to arrange for a mess-place suf- 
ficiently large to allow of all the officers sitting 
down to their meals together. The separate 
mess-place for the engineer officers is, however, 
being gradually done away with, those engineers 
not entitled to mess in the ward-room messing 
in the gun-room. Among the .ship’s companies 
the chief petty-oflioers, lirst-class petty-omcers, 
and the engine-room artiliceis have respectively 
their own moss-places, while the rest of the crew 
are divided off' into messes, according to their 
numbers, the marines and stokers forming messes 
by themselves. Flag-officers and officers In com- 
mand of ships can draw all their jilate, glass, china, 
and linen from the dockyard, paying the Admiralty 
a percentage for the use of it. The officers of the 
other messes are supplied on commissioning with 
a complete set of mess-traps, linen, &c. free of 
charge, ivhicli they have afterward.s to keep up at 
tlieir own expense. All offioeis and men, admiral 
and second-class boy alike, are entitled to the same 
daily rations. Officers, however, are not com- 
polled to take up their rations, but can take up as 
much or as little of it as they please, receiving 
instead a money allowance, which is paid into the 
mess-fiiiid. The men, however, must take up two- 
thirds of their rations, but they can receive money 
in lieu of the remaining third.' Rum is no longer 
served out to the officers, but the men still con- 
tinue to receive their half-gill. 

Messageries Mavitiuies, or in full, ‘La 
Compagnie des Services Maritimes des Massag- 
eiies,' a great French shipping company of Mar- 
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seilles, its lieailqiiai’ters, trading with l!ie Levant 
and Blade Sea, with eastern Asia and Australia, 
hy way of the Suez Canal, and with Spain and 
Algiers. 

Messaliiia, Valeria, the daughter of Marcus 
Valerius Messala Barhatus, and wire of the Homan 
emperor Claudius, a woman infamous for her 
avarice, her lu.st, and her atrocious cruelty. Taking 
advantage of the weakness and stupidity of the 
emperor, she nlaj^ed the harlot without restraint, 
and murdered all who murmured at her gilded 
shame. The best blood of Rome flowed at her 
pleasure ; among her idctims were the daughters 
of Germanicus and Dru-sus, Ju.stus Catoniu.s, M. 
Vinioius, Valerius Asiatieu.9, and her confederate 
Polybius. During a temporary alrsenee of the 
emperor slie went .so far in 02 ien .shamelessness as 
])uhlioly to marry C. Silina, one of her favourites. 
The blinded emperor’s eyes were at last opened hy 
hi.s freedman Naroi.ssiis, and he ivas persuaded to 
give orders for her execution. She was put to 
deatli hy Euodus, a tiilnine of tlie guard.s, in the 
gardens of Lncnllus, 4S a.d. 

Messrapians. Heo Apulia, Inscriptions. 

Mes.scngcrS) King’s (Queen’.s), officers em- 
ployed by secretaries of state to convey valuable 
and confidential dG.spatches at home and abroad. 

Messeilia, in ancient Greece, the western of tlie 
three peninsulas that project southwards from the 
Peloponnesus, was hounded on the E. by Laconia, 
and on the N, hy Arcadia and Elis. It was com- 
posed cliiefly of fertile plains, separated hy moun- 
tain-ohaiiis and watered hy the Pamisus and other 
streams, and yielded ahmiclaiit corn and wine. The 
original Pelasgio inhabitants were conquered by 
the Dorians, hut soon ah.sorbed their oonquerers 
and ro.so to great prosperity. This excited the 
envy of the fiiiartans, who waged two long wavs 
(743-724 and (iSo-C08) ngain.st tlie brave Mes- 
senians. Most of those who survived the second 
war emigrated to Sicily, where they took possession 
of Zancle, and changed it.s name to Me.ssaiia, the 
present Messina. Those who submitted to Sparta 
were made helots ; hut they revolted and waged a 
third war of tan years’ duration (from 464). 'The 
survivors settled in Naupaktos. After the battle of 
Leiietra (370) Epaniinondas invited the descend- 
ants of tile Messeniaiis hack to Greece, and they 
joyfully responded to his invitation. Their inde- 
pendence continued till the Eoniaii conquest in 146 
B.c. Mes.seiiia is the name of a noiiiarchy of the 
modern kingdom of Greece. 

Mes, stall (Heb. MaMach, equivalent to the 
Greek Christos, ‘ the Anointed’) designates, in the 
Old Testanioiit, the great Deliverer and SavToui, 
wlioin the Jews expected to he sent hy God, not 
only to restore their country to the power and 
splendour which it exhibited in the days of David, 
but even, by compelling the Gentiles to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the theocratic people, to 
raise it to the summit of universal dominion. See 
Bible, Vol. II. p. IIS ; and for the New Testament 
Messiah, .see Bible, p. 123, and Christ, and Jesus. 
See also Jews, and Mahdi. 

MeS.^ilia, the second city of Sicily, stands on 
the we.stern shore of the straits of the same name, 
110 miles E. hy N. of Palermo and 195 SSE. of 
Najiles. The city occupies a narrow strip of coast 
between the harbour and the hills behind ; the 
opposite or eastern .side of the harbour is formed 
by a siokle-sliaped tongue of rock, that only leave.s 
a naiToiv entrance pn the north. Although a veiy 
ancient city, Mes-sina possesse,s few antique biiiltf- 
ings or remains. The destructive hands of enemies, 
and the still more destructive agency of earth- 
quakes, aan responsible for this. The greater part 


of the city was laid out, regularly, with handsome 
houses, after the earthquake of 1783. The catlie- 
dral was begun hy Count Roger the Norman in 
1098, but has been almn.st wholly rebuilt since then. 
This and the clnuclies of Ht Gregory and KtNiccolo 
are adorned with luaguihceut mo.saio.s. The cathe- 
dial has also a gorgeous higli-altarand haldacchino, 
and a venerated treasure in a reputed letter of the 
Virgin to the townsmen. Tlie citadel was built 
hy Charles 11. of Siiahi in lOSO, the Gonzaga Castle 
in 1540, and anntlier castle in 1,547-57. ’I’lie hand- 
some tlioatro, the [lalaces, and official huilding.s 
are for the most part inodein. There are here 
a university, founded in 1549, wilh iifty teachers 
and two hundred students, a college of the line 
arts, an academy of the soienoo,s and iirts, soienlilic 
collections, and technical schools. Mcs.sina is an 
arclihislmp’s see. 'The industry is conliiicd chiefly 
to nmsliii, liiion, and silk goods, the working of 
coral, and the pveiiavation of fruit essences. The 
harhonr, which is very deo]i and well jirotccted, is 
entered annually by some 3370 vessels of 1,277,000 
tons burden, bringing iiniiorts (wheat, cottona. 
Hour, liLdo.s, coals, dried llsh, woollens, iron, &a.) 
to the annual value of ,C1, Oil 1,280. ’The o.xpovls, 
omhracing luincipally fi'uits and tlieir manufactured 
products, such as wine, CHSoiices, olivmoil, seeds, 
&c., average XI, 264, 721) annually. More than half 
the shiitping is Italian, and about one-thii-d British. 
Pop. (1881) of the city, 78,438, and of the com- 
mune, 120,497. 

Founded in 732 l).C, hy the imoplo of C'miia’, the 
jJace was lirst called Zancle (i.c. a sickle), and 
throngh the commercial enterprise of its peo^de 
rapidly grow in prosperity. In 405 Anaxilns of 
Ilhegiura seized the town and ehangod its name 
to Messana (Messune). The Carthaginians con- 
mierod it and destroyed it in 30(1, and in 2SS it 
fell into tlio hands of tlie Mamertincs, who again 
changed its name to MamorLina, 'I'lio intn.stiiml 
quarrels of these people gave ocoasion to tho out- 
break of the I’unic war hotweeu Carthago and 
Rome, on the eonolusion of which (241 B.C.) the 
city became Roman, and in duo time imsscd to tlie 
Eastern Enqiire. 'riie Saracons took tlie city in 
the 9Ui century, and U'ere only exiiolled in the 
11th century by the Noriiiaiis. Hero the Sicilian 
Vespers’ massacre laged in 1282, and from that 
year down to 1713 Mes.siiia holoiiged to Spain. 
Tlie people revolted in 1071 and were, hacked up 
by France, but wore reduced to Hubiiiission in 
1678, and at the same time dejirived of their 
pirivileges of .self-government. Then in 1743 the 
Iilagne, and forty yeans later an oarlliqimko, came 
to comjilete the ruin of the city. It was, more- 
over, bombarded hy the Neapolitans in 1848, and 
in 1861 it was tho last place in Sicily to yield to 
the Sardinian (Italian) troops. The jirovinoe of 
Messina has an area of 1246 sq. in., and a pop, 
( 1881 ) of 460,924 and ( 1889 ) 51 1 ,315. 

Mcssiiia, Strait oe (Lat. Mumertinum fre- 
tum, or h'rnfvtn l:linthim), sejiarates Italy from 
Sicily, is 24 niile,s in length, and varies from 2J to 
14 miles in breadth. Since 1879 a scheme for 
making a railway tunnel under tho strait has been 
under discussion, but as yet it lias come to no 
practical result. See Soylla and Cuarybdis, 

Messuage, the legal term used in English law 
to _ de.scril)e a dwelling-house and piece of land 
adjoining. 

Metabolism, a general term for the chemiual 
changes of living matter. See Function, I’iiy.si- 
OLOGY, Protoplasm. 

Metallurgy, A brief acoonnt will ho given 
here of ancient metallurgy and of that depavtniout 
of modern metallurgy relating to the meohnuical 
treatment of ores. 
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Ahcicut Mi'tullarrjij. — From an ethnological point 
of view one of the most interesting questions con- 
nected with the origin of the industrial arts is when, 
and under w'hat cireunistance.s, man first began to 
work metals hy softening or melting them hy means 
of a Iiigh heat. The art of smelting oie,s was prob- 
ably discoveiecl by observing tlie ellect of a big lire 
on some rich ore that happened to be in the way. 
Gold is always found native, and silver and copper 
sometimes. The ancient Egyptians worked in gold, 
silver, and bronze with a degree of skill that could 
only have been reached by gradual steps extending 
over thousand.s of years. In the notes to his edition 
of IVilkiiisoii’s Ancient Eejyptiana, Dr Birch says 
that it is uncertain whether metallic tin w'as known 
to them, as Bronze (q.v. ) may have been made by 
the use of tin ore along with copper. He also states 
tliat the question of the use of iron among them has 
been rendeied doubtful by the few .specimens of that 
metal found in the monuments and sepulchre.s. 
Some e.xamples, how'ever, have been ]net with, 
although only in one case apparently is the approx- 
imate age of the object known. It is iron wire in 
a bronze statue of the time of the liamesids. In 
India ami some other parts of Asia malleable iron 
is made directly from rich ores in furnace.s scarcely 
bigger than chimney-cans, by a proces.s in use from 
time immemorial ; and by a similar luoccss savages 
in some parts of Africa also smelt iron. It is sup- 
po,sed by some archroologists that most parts of 
Africa pas.sed directly from the stone to the iron 
age, but there seems to be evidence that in some 
places on that continent the making of vaiious 
articles of the copper of the country has been long 
practised by aboriginal tribe.s. 

Among the remains found in the lake-dwelling 
of central Europe are crucibles for molting metals, 
ingots of copper and tin, and in one crucible traces 
of gold were found. Bronze implements are abund- 
ant, but the considerable number of copper hatchets 
which have now been discovered has raised the 
question as to whether in prehistoric times a copirer 
age has not preceded those of bronze and iron. Copper 
is more easily smelted than iron ; and bronze, bemg 
an alloy of copper and tin, must somewhere have 
been preceded in its application to hatchets or other 
articles by unalloyed copper, although this may not 
have been the case in Europe. Some copper 
hatchets, and other implements of this metal, are 
the only evidence we have that the ancient 
IMexicans made any use of metal tools ; though 
their artilicers were skilled in casting gold and 
.sUver, and in hammered work and chasing, and tin 
as well as copper ore wuis mined, and the two 
combined as bronze. The early tribes inhabiting 
the country about Lake Superior, where native 
copper is plentifully found, made knives and orna- 
ments of the metal by hammering it cold, in some 
cases, it is believed, with stone implements. Small 
chisels, rings, idols, and other objects made of 
gold and of ancient date, some of which are of thin, 
flat beaten plates, have been obtained in the re- 
public of Colombia, South America. Silver articles 
of a rude archaic character appear to be rare. It 
is likely that the rvorking of these native metals in 
the cold state in certain limited areas preceded the 
art of maniprrlating any metal by heat. 

See Lubbock's Prehistorie Times, Mmiro’s LaJce-dwell- 
imjs of Europp, Naclaillao’s Prehistoric America, and 
various papers in the volumes of Contributions to Knoio- 
ledi/e published by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Modern Metallurgy. — As now understood this is 
the art of extracting metals from their ores. The 
operations are partly mechanical and partly chem- 
ical. Those processes which depend principally on 
chemical reactions for their results have reference 
chiefly to the roasting and smelting of ores, and 
are described under the heads of the different metals. 


But there are ccitain picliminary opeiations of a 
mechanical kind which metallic ores undergo, such 
as cnishing, jigging, washing, &c., which we shall 
describe here, as they are essentially the same for 
the ores of lead, copjmr, tin, zinc, and indeed most 
of the metals. Until comparatively recent tunes 
Ole, or lather ore-gangue, as it came from the mine 
was in the first instance broken by hammers before 
being passed on to crushing-rollers or stamps to be 
reduced to smaller pieces or grain.s. In the year 
1S58 Mr E. M . Blake of New Haven, Connecticut, 
invented a stone or ore crusher which has become 
so e.xtensively used that it has, except in special 
case.s, superseded hand-labour for breaking up large 
jneces of ore. Fig. 1 shows in section a modifica- 
tion of Blake’s ore-cnisher, made by Marsden of 



Leeds. The shaded portion shows the fixed jaw, 
A, and the movable jaw, B, between which the 
ore or stone is crushed. To the movable jaw a 
rapid biting movement (reaching 260 strokes per 
minute) is given by means of an eccentric lever 
and toggle-joints. C is the rod connecting the 
eccentric tvitli the toggle-plates, DD. The machine 
is driven by a shaft and pulley, and has a balance- 
wheel. A spring or lever near the base of the 
machine aids the return movement of the jaw, B. 

The vein-stulf or impure ore is next taken either 
to the crushing-rollers or to the stamping-mill. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of a crushing-mill of German 



Fig. 2.— Ore-crushing llill : 

End view of the cnishing-roller.s, sieves, and bucket-wheel. 


design, but nearly resembling that in use in Corn- 
wall for treating copper, lead, and zinc ores. Tire 
ore, already reduced by the Blake jaw-crusher to 
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pieces rouahlj- IJ inch in diameter, is raised to the 
floor or platform, b, h, and hy means of an opening 
at c passed down to the crushing-rollers, r, r. These 
are usually from 10 to 30 inches in diameter and at 
least 10 iiiches long, made of chilled cast-iron or 
steel, and rvith a lever at d to keep them in posi- 
tion. Below the rollers a shoot conveys the crushed 

01 e to a series of sieves increasing in finene.s.s from 
the to]) to the Bottom, and what is sei)arated hy 
each sieve falls into a separate pit. Kuch i)iece.s 
of ore-stuff as are too large to go through the top 
sieve or riddle fall into the ratl'-whoel or bucket- 
wheel, and are by it raised again to the_ floor to be 
recrushcd. In Cornwall a sieve or riddle cylin- 
drical in shape is used, and it .slope.s so that slnll 
too large to go through its meshes rs raised l)y the 
raff-rvheel to get a second crusliing Only about 
13 per cent, of the ore-stull' crmshcd in the Cornish 
mill exceeds millimetres in size. 

For pulv'erising' .soineoiea — tiii.stoiio and aurifer- 
ous rpiart/., for exam)ile — a stampiiig-iuill is used. 
It consists of a series of upright .shafts with a 
weighty piece of iron at the bottom of each. 'They 
are raised by mcams of an axle with )irujccting 
cams, and then failing hy their own weight act like 
iiammers. Except in chlorination and amalgama- 
tion works (see Gold), the wet prucess of stamping 
is generally adopted— that is, the ca.st-iron or steel 
shoes of the stamps work upon cast-iron or rjuartz 
hottoma placed in stamp-trough, s filled with water. 

Sizing apparatus or sorting maoliitros are em- 
ployed for dividing tire cru.shed ore stuii' into grain.s 
of several sizes. A oommoir hand-riddle is the 
simplest form of sizing implement. One kind of 
ajrparatna in u.se oon.sisla of a series of lbi,t-bottonied 
sieves with graduated meshes placed on ditl'eroiit 
levels and meehanioally agitated so as to pass the 
stuii' across the perforated bottoms. The lirsL sieve 
sepai-ates the largest grains, the second the nc.xt in 
size, and so on. A rotating drum-sieve or trommel 
is, however, more frequently employeil. Itis iilaccd 
horizontally, and is to some e.xteut conical in shape. 
Sometime.^ it is one long contimions trommel iii 
sections, in which ease the Jinest stnll'passos through 
the first section, the ne.xb larger through the second, 
and so on through, .sny, live or six divi.sions to the 
largest grains. In other cases a system of separate 
conical trommels, in whicli the sizing take.s place 
from large to small grains, is employed. With the 
troniniei water is used, and, although its axis may 
be quite level, the falling angle of its .shell togctlier 
with its motion impels the ore-stnlY from the smaller 
to the larger end. Trommels are used for clearing 
off earthy matter and for draining olf water from 
ore as well a.s for sizing. 

After the ore-stuif has been sorted according to 
the size of the grains, the next step is to sei)arate 
iiy specilic gravity tlie pure ore from the gaiigue or 
non -metallic niineral.s associated with it. If tlio 
reduced particles be those of vein-stulf containing 
more than one kind of ore, these are also separated 
by gravity. If equal-sized grains of galena, hlende, 
and quartz, wlio.se re&iiective densities are 7'5, 4, and 

2 ’7, are allowed to fall freely in some dejith of water, 
the three substanoes will .separate into layers at the 
bottom, in which case the leail ore (galena) will 
form the lowest, the zinc ore (blende) the middle, 
and the quartz tlie top layer. But in hydraulic 
jiggers (some are pnenmatic) the column of water, 
at most under 3 inches, is too shallow to ad- 
mit of separation by simply droiipiug the grains, 
ConHequently these are placed m a sieve im- 
nieised in water, and .snlijected to a re]ieated np- 
aiul-down motion, in which the ascent of the jigging 
stuff takes pilace hy jerks, but in the de.scent it falls 
freely. In this way the pure ore, or at least the 
be.st ore, accumulates at the boltoui, and is usually 
sufliciently rich for smelting. The gangne on the 


surface is skiiumod olf or otherwise removed. In 
hand-jigging the sieve is r'igorimsly jci'kod in a tub 
of water; in the brake-jigger tlie jerking motion is 
produced by a liand-loi'or and connecting rod ; and 
in contimions jiggers inoohanical ciniirivancc.s are 
used to carry into dillbrent I'cccptacles the mineral 
grains separated ripoii the sieve in layor.s w'itliout 
int(‘rru|)tnig the jigging proco.ss. 

'The dressing of line sandy, mealy, or slimy ore- 
stnir, which is nob suitable for jigging, is eli'ectocl 
on buddies or slo])iug tables. fbuUUes aiu iueliiied 
])l!iues, often circular, or rather conical in shajie, 
over which the line slulV snsi>endud in water de- 
scends. In doing so the heavier nielallic particles 
fall at the top of the table or cone while the lighter 
waste is carried down to the foot. 

For detailed dihoi'bitioD.s imdilUistriitions of ore-dressing 
niaohine.s, see limit’s Bnlhh MDihiu (IttSI), mid an ox- 
haiistivc report on the ‘Mceluuiiciil Dressing of Ores,’ by 
F. F. .Altlnuis, in ilie liqiO) ts of (he J'hiladctpkia lixhihi- 
iion, J67lj. 

Moulitjliiis. See EitzcioMimiE, 

Mctuls. Altliongli each metal is con.sklui'cd in 
a separate article, there aio various points regard- 
ing the general physical ami chemical cliaracteis 
of thesu hodh's, and the imdJiod of classifying 
them, which reqniro notice. A metal, from' the 
chemical point of view, is an eiomeut which can 
reiilaco hydrogen in an acbl and thus form a salt. 
Jlydrogen itself is, chemically, considered to be 
a UK'lal. 'Those oleimnits W'hich are iion-mctallic 
in this simse are called wHul/uidn. 

zVuioiigst the chief chvniif.nl iiriqicrtics of metals 
we notice their strong allinitiu.s to curtain of the 
uim-iuetallic elements. All the metals, without ex- 
ception, combine with oxygon, suljihnr, ami chlorine, 
and often in several iirojmi’tioms, forniing oxides, 
sulphides (formerly teiined snliilinrcts), and ehlor- 
ides. Many of them eoiubine with bromine, iodine, 
ami llnorine. 'The other iiomiiounds of this nature, 
excepting carbide (formerly eai'lmret) of iron, or 
steel, and the hydridi's of arsouic and antimony 
(commonly known as arseniui'otted and anthnonin- 
rolted hydrogen), which arc of iiiiiiorlnnco in toxi- 
cology, may' be jiasscd over wdthout notice. The 
metallic oxides are, without exceiition, solid liodies, 
white or coloured, ami usually present an earthy 
appearance. lienee the old name of iiiclid/u' viilx 
applied to these oxiiles. Tlioso oxides whieb are 
termed basic ]iossoss the projicrty of directly 
uniting with tlie so-called oxy-aeids (such as 
sulphuric, nitric, carbonic, and silicic acid), find of 
forming new cbcuiical compounds of the second 
order, termed Halts (ipv. ). 'J'liu comiionuds of 
tlie metals with clilorine, iodino, liromine, ami 
fluorine— sncli, for instance, a.s' clilorido of sodiniu, 
or common salt, OlNa — are tornied lialoid salts. 
'The .same metal may often comliino both with 
cliloriue and witli oxvgeu in more tliaii one pro- 
jmrtion. For exain]ile, W'c ha\'o suiicldoride of 
mercury, IIg.jGl„ ; suboxidu of mercury, IlgaO ; 
chloride of mercury, IlgCk ; oxide of mercury, 
HgO. For the compounds of tlie mclals with 
.sulphur, see SULPiluii. 

Tlie following are the most inqiortant of the 
properties of the imitalH : (1) All metals, 
unless when they are in a flnely-pnlveriscd form, 
exhibit moi'e or le.ss of the cliaraotoristic Insti'O 
termed metallic. 'Two of tlie non-metallic ele- 
ments, iodine ami carbon, in some forms also pre- 
sent a metallic lustre. (2) All metals are good 
conductors of beat and olectiicity, although in 
very unequal degrees. (3) Witli the oxcoptimi of 
mercury, all tlio^ metals are solid at ordinary 
temperatures. With the exception of gold, copper, 
calcium, and strontium, the metahs arc, wdion liglib 
is only once rollcotod from iheiu, more or less white, 
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witli a tendency to blue or gray. Most of them 
have been obtained in crystals, and probably all of 
them are capable of crystallising under certain 
conditions. (-t) Metals are remarkable for their 
opacity, except when tliey are chemically reduced to 
extremely thin films. (5) All the metals are fusible, 
although the temperatures at which tliey assume 
the fluid form are very difl'erent (see Melting- 
pOINT) ; and some of them, as mercury, aisenic, 
cadmium, zinc, &c. , are also volatile. (6) tiroat 
weiglit, or a high specific gravity, is ^lopularly but 
erroneously regarded as a characteristic of a metal ; 
while platinum, osmium, and iridium (the heaviest 
bodies known in nature) are more tlian twenty 
times as lieavy as water,^ litliium, potassium, and 
sodium are actually lighter than that fluid. 
(7) Great diflerenoes are ob.servable in the hard- 
ness, brittleness, and tenacity of metals. While 
potassium and sodium may be kueaded with the 
linger, and lead may be marked by the fingei-nail, 
most of them po.sse.ss a con.siderahle degree of hard- 
ness. Antimony, arsenic, and bismuth are so 
brittle that they may he easily pulverised in a 
mortar ; ivliile others, as iron, gidd, .silver, and 
coiipm, require great force for tlieir disintegration. 
Taking iron and leail as representing tlie two 
extremes of tenacity, it is found that au iron wire 
will hear a weight twenty-six times as heavy as a 
leaden wire of the .same diameter. See Ductilitv, 
JI.VLLIiABILt'ry. 

Metals entei into combination with one another 
when they are fused together, and such combina- 
tions are termed Alloijs (q.v.j, unless when mer- 
cury Is one of tlie ooinbiiiing metals, in which case 
the ro, suiting compound is termed an Amalgum 
(ipv.). It is doubtful whether all alloys arc true 
chemical compounds. Definite compounds of the 
metals with each other do, liowever, certainly 
exist, and are bometimes found native, as, for 
e.xample, the crystallised silver and mercury com- 
pound reprosonted by the formula AgHg. 

In consequence of their strong afliuities for the 
metalloids the metals are seldom founil in a free or 
uncombinod state, even in the inorganic kingdom, 
and never in animals or plants. The more common 
metals, in consequence of their strong affinity for 
oxygen and sulphur, are very rarely met with in 
the uucomhiiied state ; but some of tho.se which are 
less abundant, such as gold, silver, and platinum, 
arc found uucombiued, in which case the terms 
native and virgin are applied to them; and other 
metals, as mercury and copper, occur both in a free 
.md in a comhiued state. Many native alloy.s are 
found, hut the ordinary sources of the metals are 
oxides, sulphides, chlorides, and carbonates, .sul- 
phates, and other salts. These are termed the ores 
of the metals. The methods of obtaining the 
metals from their various ore.s fall under the head 
of 1\Iet.\llurgy. 

Various classifications of the metals have been 
suggested by ilifiereiit ohoraists. The following is 
probably one of the mo.st convenient : 

(I.) The Light Metals, subdivided into — 

( 1 ) The metals of the alkalies — ^viz. potassium, 
sodium, ciBsium, rubidium, lithium. 

(2) The mutals of the alkaline earths — ^A’iz. 
barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium. 

(3) The metals of the true earths— viz. alumi- 
nium, gluciiuim, zirconium, yttrium, erbium, ter- 
bium, thoriimm, cerium, lauthanum, didymium. 

(II.) The Heavy Metals, subdivided into — 

(1) IMetals whose oxides form powerful bases — 
viz. iron, manganese, chromium, niolcel, cobalt, 
zinc, cadmium, lead, bismuth, copper, uranium, 
thallium. 

(2) Metals whose oxides form weak bases or 
acids — viz. arsenic, antimony, titanium, tantalum. 


niobium (or columbium), tung.steii, molybdenum, 
tin, vanadium, o.smium. 

(3) Metals whose oxides are reduced by heat — 
noble metals — viz. mercury, silver, gold, platinum, 
jialladium, iridium, ruthenium, rhodium, osmium. 
(Several of the rare metals are here omitted.) 

Another classiiieation is that by which the metals 
are arranged in six group.%, each group being named 
after a metal which po-ssesses the common charac- 
ters ill a well-marked degree : viz. ( 1 ) the sodium 
group, (2) the calcium, (3) the iron, (4) tlie 
copper, (5) the platinum, and (6) the antimony 
groups. 

Mctal-WOrk, Aetlstic. Leaving celebrated 
statues and groups cast in bronze to he described 
under the head Sculpture, ■ne shall hrielly notice 
here a few important examples of artistic work in 
metal which are rather cla.ssed as specimens of 
decorative art than of pure .sculiitiire. Of early 
gold and silver vork one of the most renowned 
objects is the altar made of these two metals in the 
church of St Ambrose at Milan. It was executed 
by Wolvimis in the 9tli century, and contains 
figures in relief of Cliri.st and the Apostles with 
ornamental honleis in enamel. Another very fine 
example of work in gold and enamel is th^" Pala 
d'Oro (altar front) of St Mark’s, Venice, by Byzan- 
tine artists of the lOtli or 11th century. Some 
siiecimeiih of Celtic art, partly in piocious metal, 
siieli as the Tara Brooch and the Avdngii Chalice— 
the latter supposed to be of the lOtli century— are 
of exquisite beauty (see Brooch). The shrine of 
the Magi in Cologne Cathedral is a inagiiilicent 
reliquary of the 12tli century, in which the figures 
are of gold and the architectural decorations covered 
with enamels and precious stones. A considerable 
number of specimens of ecclesiastical gold and silver 
work tif tlie 13th century remain, including a few of 
great interest. Of 14th-ceiitnry examples — a time 
when the goldsmith’s art ceased to be employed 
exclusively in the service of the cliiiroh— the 
splendid silver reliquary in the cliui'cli of Orvieto, 
by Ugolino of Siena, in very remarkable. Perhaps 
the two most important momuiienls of the gold- 
smith’s art made in the middle ages are the altar of 
St James, Pistoia, and that of tlie Baptistery of St 
John at Florence. Tliey were begun in the 14tli 
century, and a nuiuhei- of the most famous Italian 
•artists were in succession engaged upon them for a 
period of 150 years. Both are of silver, one of them 
being decorated with subjects from tlie life of St 
James, and the other with scenes from the life of St 
John. Giglio of Pisa, Pietio Tedesco, Bicoiardi, 
Cipviano, and Filippo were among the artists en- 
gaged on the St James' altar ; and Cioni, Ghiberti, 
Cemii, Verrocchio, and Pollaiuolo worked at that 
of iSt John. Some of the greatest ai lists in Italy in 
the 14th and 15th ceutiii'ie.s practised to some extent 
the goldsmith’s ait, including Lucca della Robbia, 
Ghiberti, Briiiiellesclii, Donatello, and Jacopo della 
Quercia. In the 16tli century Cellini's is the 
greate.st name, although well-aiitlieiilicated works 
by him in the precious metals are few in number. 
Tliere are some very artistic productions in pewter 
by the French artist Francois Briot, who lii-ed in 
the IGth century. 

Bronze is a metal in which many fine works have 
been executed, and these are often of large size. 
F'ew early examples exist of which the artists are 
knomi. Stanraciiis of Constantinople cast in the 
nth century the bronze gates of St Paiirs-witliout- 
the-Walls at Rome, destroyed in 1823, but of which 
drawings exist. A century later an artist named 
Barisaniis made tlie lino bronze door of the cathe- 
dral of Moiireale in Sicily. One of the most 
artistic productions in this metal of tlie 13th eeiituiy 
is the oanilelabruiii in Milan Cathedral, IS feet 
high. The east door of the Baptistery at Florence, 
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upon -whio!! Gliibevti was engaged from 1425 to 
1452, is considered a marvellous work of art. 
Another door in tins building, by A. Pisano, com- 
pleted in 1430, after being in progress for twenty 
years, is also an admirable production. P. Visclier’s 
slirine of St Sebalcl at Nuremberg is a beautiful 
monument whiclr, tliougU ipuite different in forni 
from the objects named above, resembles tliem in 
tlie de.sign being an intimate combination of small 
works in sculpture and architectural ornament. 
A fountain in the JIaximilian-.strasse, Augsburg, 
executed by H. Gerhard in 1593, has been much 
admired. For want of space we oaii only name 
two more bronzi.sbs — B. Morel, who did the great 
candelabrum in Seville Catliedral, and L. Bernini, 
wlio in the 17tli century e.xeouted many clever 
works in Italy. 

There is perhaps no class of metal objects in 
which artistic skill is more marv^eilously displayed 
than in some of the rich .suits of armour made in 
the end of the 15th, hut chiefly in the Ifltli eentuiy. 
These are for the most part of iron or steel, with 
ornament in repoussi or engraved ; sometimes with 
both combined, _ and occasionally with damascening 
in gold and silver. Among those who practised 
the armourer’s art in Italy the most famous names 
are Michelagnolo, Filippo Negrolo, Eomero, and 
some members of tire Picciuini family. In Germany 
Kollman of Augsburg, and in France Antoine 
Jaeijuard stood high. Some of the (luest suits of 
armour made at this period aie in the Museum of 
Anns at Dresden, and in the Louvre and Musee 
d’Artillerie, Paris. 

Wrought-iron work, rude but effective, appears on 
the wooden doors of some Roinane.sque olmrches of 
the 12th oeuLuiy. Iii the 13th and 14th centuries 
the work in this metal beeama more refined, and 
among admivaWe examples of the latter period may 
be mentioned the screens round the tombs of the 
Scala family at Yerona, and a screen in the church 
of Santa Croce, Florence. Screens, grilles, and 
other objeots with open wrought-iron ornament, 
Deantifully designed, and ranging over a period 
from the 18th to the 16th century, but especially 
tho.se made during tlie IStlr and 16th, are found 
w many oluuches in Germany, Spain, France, and 
England. In tlie latter countiy the early grille 
over Queen Eleanor’s tomb, 'Westminster, and 
the later screen to Edward IV. ’s at Windsor arc 
fine examples; so also are the still later (18th 
^ntuiy) railing-panels made for Hampton Court 
Palace by Huntington Sliaw, The canopy of a 
draw-well at Antwerp by Quentin Matsys is' one of 
the best works of its kind in hammered iron. 
Many of the elaborately chiselled iron locks and 
hinges made at Nuremberg and Augsburg in the 
^th and 16th centuries are wonderfully beautiful. 
The National Museum at Munich is especially rich 
in specimens of these. 

_ See Digby-Wyatt, Metal-work (1S52); the Soiitli Ken- 
angfcon Museum [Descriptive] Catalouue of Bronses by 
Fortnum, and of QoU and Silva-amith’s Work, by J. H 
Pollen ; Hefner- Alteneck, ( 1870) ; Hasohdorff 

Ahhildungen Deutscher Schimedacerkc (1878); OSuvres 
de Riohavd de Zidonde; E. Plon, B. Cellmi, Beeherchca 
aur sa Vieet eur son (Ewre (1883); G. W. Yapp, MeUd- 
work ( chiefly modern ). 

illetaiUOrp]lo,<ii.8, a term applied in ancient 
mythology to the frequent transformation of human 
beings mto beasts, stones, trees, and even into fire 
Water, or the like, wbioli are essential parts of 
popular folklore everywhere. These metamorphoses 
afiorded a subject to Greek poets and writera of the 
Ale.YMdrine period, audio Ovid among tlie Romans, 
feee Beast-fables and Folklore.— In Zoology 
the term Metamorphosis is applied to such mflvkofl 
changes as those from caterpillar to insect, or from 
tadpole to frog, where the young form or larva 


is strikingly different from the adult. See the 
articles on Amphibia, Caterpillar, Crustacea, Ecliin- 
odeniis. Frog, Insects, &c. ; and for MetanidrniiosiJ 
ill Botany, see Morphology and Fi.owee.— in 
Geology the term mciamurjihiHm is applied to the 
alteration undergone by rocTs under heat, pressure 
and other iiillueiices, so that they assume a crystal- 
line or .semi-cry.stalline structure. See Geology" 
Vol. V. p. 151. ’ 

Aletaplior (Gr. metaphora, ‘a transference’), 
a figure of spuecli by means of which one thing is 
put for another which it only rosemblcs. Tims, the 
Psahuist speaks of God’s law a,s being ‘ a liglifc to 
his feet and a lamp to his path.’ 'Hie metaphor 
is therefore a kind of coniparisoii iiinilied but not 
formally oxnrossed, in which the speaker or writer 
casting aside the cireumlociition of the ordinary 
similitude, seeks to attain his end at once, by 
boldly kleuiifyiug his ilKistvatiou with the thing 
illustrated. It is thus of necessity, when well 
conceived and e.vpres.sed, giupliic and striking in 
the highest degree, and has been a fayoiirile figure 
with poets and orators, and the makers of iiroverlis, 
ill all ages. Even in ordinary language tlie moaii- 
ings of w'ords are in great part metaphors ; as when 
we .speak of an aodc intLdlect, or a bold pwinnnioij. 
The metaphor is false if the simile involved camioi, 
he intelligibly evolved from it ; and, to avoid wliat 
are often called mixed metapluns, it is well tluit 
the implicit simile .should ho conceived objectively, 
as in a piotuve. Such cases of confusion as Cromwell’s 
‘ God has kindled a .seed in this nation ’ are obvious 
enough, but most often the mixed iiiotapbor is 
wrapped up in a cloud of rhetoric, as in Do (iuiiioey's 
sentence : ‘ The very reeoguition of these or any of 
them by the juvisiirudenee of a nation is a mortal 
viound to the very kryaione upon which the wliole 
vast arch of morality reposes,’ Riiskiii in Ids Free- 
ierita, descrildng RogoiA cold reception of him ns a 
boy, says: 'The cultivation of e/otmincciinci genius 
was never held by Mr Rogers' to he an industry 
altogether delectable to genius in Ua cenith,’ 

.^^Metapliysical PoctSs a term first applied by 
Dr Jolinsoii in his life of Cowley to the group of 
winch Donne is the most cutHtanding o.'cainple. 
They_ were ineii^ of learning, and to show tfioir 
learning was their lyholo endeavour; they neitlier 
copied nature nor life, bonce their thoughts are 
often new but seldom natural ; the most hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by idolunoe togetlier, nature 
and art being ransnoked for illustrations, coni- 
pansons, and allusions ; tlicy failed, ns might have 
been exqiectcd, in moving tlie nff'eelion.s or attain- 
ing the siihlinie, but what tliey wanted they en- 
deavoured to supply by hyperbole— their aiuplilica- 
Uoiis had no limits, they left not only reason but 
laiioy behind them, and produced oomhinations of 
coimised magnificence tliat not only could not he 
credited but could not be imaji'iiicd. 'Yet, if they 
frequently threw away tlicir wit upon false conceits, 
tliey likewise sometimes struck out unexpected 
trutli : if their conceits iv'ere far-fotched, tliey ivere 
often worth tlie oaninge, Snob is John, son’s ex- 
planation of the pliiasB and its meaning, and it 
imist be admitted that the name i.s to a corlaiu 
extent appropriate enough, for the philo.sophising 
anti omalytio .spirit pervades tlie works of tlie whole 
scliool, and intellect rather than emotion is ever 
tlie Stull out of which their pliaiitasios are framed. 
J-iteu coiiiStant weakness is the tendonoy towards 
conceits and .similes that are merely fantastic and 
ingenious, which mars a modern reader’s pleasure 
lu almost every poem of Donne and Cowley. 

HletaiJliyslcs, a word first applied to a certain 
group of the philosoplhoal dissertations of Aristotle, 
containing what Aristotle { q. v. ) called ‘first philo- 
sophy, and Plato ' dialectics,’ Tlie phrase meta 
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ta phijsika means probably ‘ tlie books after the 
physics,’ but has been interpreted ‘the matters 
above or beyond physics.’ The branch of philo- 
sopliy so called is the highest department, and deals 
rvith speculative questions a.s to the nature and 
limit of human consciousness and the possibility of 
e'.tablishing truths beyond empirical consciousness. 
The term has been sometimes used, as by Mansel, 
to comprise P.syoholngy along with metaphysics 
proper or Ontology. See Philo.SOPHY. 

Metapliyta, many-oelled plants, in contrast 
to the single-celled Protophytes. 

Metastasio, the Greek form of the surname of 
Pietro Tn.tl’AS.Si, an Italian poet, who was horn 
of humble parents at Home, on 0th January 1698. 
A precocious boy, he improvised verse.s and recited 
them to crowds on the street. This gift gained him 
a patron in his ninth year, one Gravina, a cele- 
brated Eoinan lawyer, who educated him, and on 
his death (1718) left him his fortune. In 1722 
Metasta-sio wrote his first libretto at Naples, which 
so charmed the gieat Pioman singer Bulgarini, 
called La Eomanina, that she took him into her 
house, and launched him on his successful cai’eer 
as a writer of opera-libretti— libretti which possess 
some real poetic qualitie.s. These dramas, all 
with classical subjects, were set to music by some 
of the greatest composers then living, as Pergolese, 
Scarlatti, Durante, Hasse, Paesiello, Marcello, and 
others, and sun<j by some of the greatest singeis 
who have ever lived, Farinelli and Callariello. In 
1729 Metastasio was appointed court-poet to the 
theatre at Vienna,^ for which ho wrote several of 
his he.st pieces. His reputation spread rapidly and 
.stood high throughout Europe, but from 1826 to 
1865 his name was anathema in Italy. He died in 
Vienna on 12Ui April 1782, having for nearly forty 
years sult'erod from ‘mental and moral ennui.’ 
tlood collected editions of his dramas were pub- 
lished at Genoa (1802) and at Padua (1811); and 
his Letters were edited by Oarducci (Bol. 1883). 
See Vernon Lee’s Studies of IStli Century in Italy 
(1880), and Lives by Burney (1796). Mussafia 
(1882), and Ealooni (1883), the first in English, the 
last two in Italian. 

MctanruS« a river of Central Italy, still 
called the Metauro or iMetio, emptying into the 
Adriatic near Eano. On its banks the Homans 
defeated the Carthaginians under Hasdnrbal in 
207 R.C. 

Hletaycr System, or Metairie. See LjVnd 
Law.s, Vol.VI. p. 505, 

Metazoa, many-eelled animals, in contrast to 
the single-celled Protozoa (q. v. ). 

Metellus, the name of a Eoman family of the 
plebeian gens Cmoilia, which ro,se to be one of 
the fust families of the Eoinan nobility. — One of 
the most distinguished memlierH of the family 
was Quintus Ctecilius Metellus Macedonicus, who 
received his surname from iris victory over Andris- 
cus, an aspirant to the throne of Macedonia _( 148 
B.C.). His life was considered by ancient writers 
an e.'iaiiqile of the greate.st felicity : before his 
death in 115 three of his sons had been consuls, 
one censor, and one was a candidate for the con- 
sulshm. Another was Quintus Ciecilins Metel- 
lus Numidicus, who twice defeated Jugurtha in 
Nnmidia (109 B.O.), and was celebrated for his 
integrity of character, but was suireraeded in his 
eonmiand by Marius, His .sou, Quintus Ciecilius 
Metellu.s, .surnamed Pius, joined Sulla in 83 b.c., 
hut sought to moderate the severity of his pro- 
sori])tions. Quintus Ciecilius Metellus Creticus 
conquered Crete, and reduced it to a Bonian pro- 
vince (67 B.O.). Quintus Caicilius Metellus Pius 
Seipio, sometimes called Quintus Scipio, and some- 


times Scipio Metellus, was a son of Scipio Nasica, 
who was adopted by one of the Metelli, and be- 
came tlie father-in-law of Pompey, and lii.s zealous 
partisan. He commanded the centre at Pliarsalia, 
maintained war on hi.s behalf for some time in 
Africa, aiul, after the battle of Thapsus (46 B.O. ), 
died by liis own hand. 

McteiiiEsycIiosis. See TEANSMiGRATiott. 

Meteorology (Gr. metcora, ‘meteors, or atmo- 
spheric phenomena’) was originally applied to the 
consideration of all appearances in the sky, both 
astronomical and atmo.spherical ; hut tlie term is 
now confined to that department of physics wliicli 
treats of the pheiionieiia of the atmosphere as 
regards weather and climate. Owing to the com- 
plexity of the phenomena, meteorology is the most 
difficult and involved of the science's, and may 
seem, at first sight, almost incapable of being 
reduced to a science at all. On this account, tlie 
only procedure admissible in the ilr.9t place is a 
faithful recording of facts by long and patient 
observation. 

From the nature of the subjects whieh make up 
the science, it may be inferred that they occupied 
men’s minds from a remote antiquity. From the 
time .spent in the open air in the early ages, and 
from the imperfect protection ali'orded against tlie 
inclemency of the seasons, those appearances which 
experience jiroved to precede a change of weather 
would be eagerly recorded ami handed down. In 
this way many valuable facts ■were ascertained and 
passed current from hand to hand; and perhaps 
theie is no seienee of which more of the leading 
facts and inferences have been from so early a 
period incorporated into popular language. Aris- 
totle was the first who collected, in his work On 
Meteors, the current prognostics of the weather. 
Some of these were derived from the Egyptians, 
while a considerable number were the result of his 
own observation, 'rheojihrastus, one of Aristotle'.s 
pupils, classified the opinions commonly received 
regarding the weather under four heads — viz. 
the prognostics of rain, of wind, of storm, and 
of fine weather. The subject was discussed only 
in its popular and practical bearings, and no 
attempt was made to explain phenomena whose 
occurrence appeared so iriecular and capricious; 
hut still the treatise of Theophrastus contains 
about all that was known down to comparatively 
recent times. No real progress was made till 
instruments were invented for making observations 
with regard to the temperature, the pre.ssure, the 
humidity, the purity, and the electricity of the air. 
Tlie discovery of the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere made by Torricelli in 1643 was un- 
doubtedly the first step in the progress of meteor- 
ology to the rank of a science. As this memorable 
discovery discloses what passes in the more elevated 
regions of the atmosphere, it follows that the eleva- 
tions and depressions of the barometric column 
largely extend our knowledge of the subject. In- 
deed, nearly all of the more important of the dis- 
coveries of modern meteorology have been made 
through the barometric observations. 

The invention and gradual perfecting of the 
thermometer in the same oentiuy formed another 
cajiital advance; as without it nothing beyond 
vague impressions could he obtained regarding 
temperature, the most important of all the ele- 
ments of climate. Fahveniieit constructed small 
and portable thermometers, which, being carried by 
medical men and travellers over every part of the 
world, furnished observations of the most valuable 
description, By such observations alone the com- 
parative temperature of different countries heeame 
known, and the exaggerated accounts of travellers 
with regard to extreme heat and cold were reduced 
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to tlieii- proper significance. Scarcely less import- 
ant was tlie introduction of the lij-grometev, fimt 
systematically used by He Saussure (died 1799), 
and snb.seqnently improved by Dalton, Daniell, 
August, and Kegnault. From the period of the 
ini'ention of the.se instrnineiits the number of 
meteorological observers greatly increa.sed, anti a 
large body of vell-authontieated facts of real valne 
was collected. The climates of particular parts of 
the earth were approximately determined, and the 
science made great and rapid advances by the in- 
vestigations into the law.s which regulate the 
changes of atmospheric phenomena. 

Tlie theory of the trade-winds was first pro- 
pounded hy George Hadley in the Philosojihictil 
Tnaisartiuiis for 1735 ; and it may be mentioned as 
a reiuarkahle fact that for about half a century 
it remained unnoticed, and then was independ- 
ently arrived at hy Dalton. The publication of 
Dalton’s Meteorological E.ssay.s, in 1793, marks an 
epoch in meteorolog'.v. It is the lirst instance of 
the principles of science being hronght to bear on 
the exiilanation of the intricate phenomena of the 
atmosphere. The idea that vapour is an inde- 
pendent elastic iliiid, and that all elastic Huids, 
whether atone or mixed, exist independently ; the 
great principles of niotion of the atmosphere ; the 
tlieory of winds, their etl'ect on the barometer, and 
their relation to temperature anil rain ; observations 
on the height of clouds, on thunder, and on meteors ; 
and tho relations of magnetism and the aurora 
borealis — these are some of the important ciuestions 
discussed in these reiuarkahle essays, with singular 
acuteness, fullness, and breadth of view. 

One of the most interesting and fruitful .subjects 
of iiupiiry that engaged the attention of meteor- 
ologists was (lew. The observations on this subject 
were iirst collected and reduced by Dr Wells, and 
tho tlieory he advanced, siipplemonted hy the 
recent researches of Mr John Aitken, gives a com- 
plete explanation of the phenomenon (.see Dew). 

In 18'23 Daniell published his 3Meoivlocjiccil 
E.isa!is and Observations, which, wliile adding 
largely to our knowledge in almost every depart- 
ment of the subject, are chieily valuable as bearing 
on the hygroiiietry of the atmosphere. Though 
the practical advantages which he anticipated to 
flow from it have not been realised, yet this difli- 
ciilt department of meteorology still stands in- 
debted to him perhaps more than to any other 
pliy.sioist. The law of the dilFusion of vaiioiir 
through the air, its iiilliieiice on the bavometric 
pressure, and its relation.s to tlie other ooiistitiients 
of the atmosphere are among the least satisfac- 
torily determined jiuestious in iiieteorologi'. Since 
this element is so important in originating changes 
of weather and as an indicator of storms, and since 
so nmch remains still to be achieved, it is to be 
hoped that it will soon be more thorougiily investi- 
gated, particularly in its relations to solar and 
terrestrial radiation. As the liumiclity to some 
extent obstructs solar and terrestrial radiation, it 
follows tliat if the air were quite drained of its 
aqueous vapour the extremes of boat and cold 
would be .so intense and iusulferable that all life 
■would peiish, as there would bo no screen shield- 
ing the earth from the .scorching heat of the sun 
by day, and from the equally .scoroliiiig and blight- 
ing eil'ecta of its own radiation hy night. 

Electrical observations have been, of all meteor- 
ological ob.servatioii.s, perhaps the least productive 
of result.s advancing the science, partly owing to 
their .scantiness, and from tlie expense and trouble 
attending Ibera. 

Humboldt’s treatise on Isothermal Lines (1817) 
constitutes a notable epooli in practical meteor- 
ology. Dove and, more recently, the present writer 
have continued the inve.stigation, and given cliarts 


of the w'orld, showing the temperature for each 
month and fur llie year. In 1868 another series 
of important charts wore published liy the writer, 
showing, hy isohario lines, the distribution of the 
mass of the earth’s atmo.sphere, and l)y arrows the 
prevailing winds over the globe for the months and 
the year. These charts, .since revised by liim, and 
published in one of the Challenger reports, show 
the movements of the atmosphere and tlieir imme- 
diate cause. It is thus seen that tho prevailing 
winds are the simple result of tho relative distri- 
bution of the mass of the earth’s atmospliere ; or 
that the direction and force of the prevailing winds 
are .simply the flow of the air from a region of 
higher towards a region of lower pressure, or from 
where there Is surplus to where there is a deficiency 
of air. On this broad and vital principle meteor- 
ology rests, and it is of unii’crsal apjilication 
throughout the science in explanation not only 
of prevailing winds, hut of all winds, and of 
weather and rvuatlier cluiuge.s generally. Further, 
it supplies the key to the climatologies of tlie 
globe; for climate is determined by the tempera- 
ture and moisture of the air, and those in their 
turn by the prevailing winds. In 1882 Loomis 
published a map representing in colours the mean 
rainfall of tho globe. This map and others that 
liave been constructed for separate cmintvie.s show 
that tho rainfall is everywhere doterniined hy the 
pi-evailiug winds, considered with rG.spGct to the 
regions from which the.v have immediately come, 
and the physical cuuliguratiim and tem|ievatui'a 
of the part of the earth’s .surface over which they 
blow. The bigbe.st rainfalls are precipitalod bv 
wind.s which, having traversed a lai'ge breadth 
of ocean, come up against and blow over a high 
ridge lying across their jiath ; and tho amount is 
still further increased if the winds pass at the 
same time into regions Ihe temperature of which 
constantly become.s colder. Of this tho winter 
rains of north-western Europe and the summer 
rains of Japan are good examples. On tho other 
hand, the rainfall is I’ery small, or nil, where the 
prevailing winds have not previously trai'ensed 
.some extent of ocean, Imt have crossed a high 
ridge and now advance into lower latitudes, or 
into regions the temperature of which is markedly 
higher. Good exaiujiles of this are tho .summer 
raius of California and adjoining regions, and Lliu.se 
of tlie Indiw valley. 

The estahlishmeiit of meteorological societies 
during the last lialf of the 19Lli century must 
also he commemorated as contribuling in a high 
degree to tlie solid advancenieut of tho acionoe 
which, more than any other, must depend on ex- 
tensive and carefully conducted oh.sorvatioii. A 
special object of meteorological &ocictie.s is to 
a.scertain the degrees of temperature and moisture 
in various localities, and the usual periods of their 
occurrence, togetlier with their ed'ecL.s on the health 
of the people and uiion the diirerunt agricultural 
products ; so that, hy a knowledge of the law.s by 
which tho growth of such products is regulated, it 
luaj^ be a.scertaiued with some degree of ccrLaiiiLy 
whether any given article can he prolitably culti- 
vated. But pei'liaps none of the arts have lieiiefitecl 
to so large an extent hy the results arrived at hy 
meteorologists as navigation. Tho knowledge thus 
acquired of the jivev ailing winds over the dilTereiit 
parts of the earth during the dill'orent seasons of 
the year, the regions of storms and calms, anil the 
laws of .stonns has both saved iiiniiniurable lli'cs, 
and, hy pointing out the nio.st expeditious routes to 
be followed, sbortenod voyages to a remarkable 
degree. In this department the name of IMaury 
(q.v.) deserves special commendation. 

Another fruit of the multiplication of moteor- 
nlogieal stations is the prediction of storms and 
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• forecasts’ of weather, first suggested in the 
United States about the middle of the 19Lh 
century. As regai'ds the British I.slauds these 
‘loreoasts’ are bnsetl on telegranis wliich are 
received every morning from about sixty selected 
.stations in Great Britain and Ireland, and on 
tlie Continent, which give the exact stale of 
the barometer, thormoineter, hygrometer, and 
rain-gauge, with the direction and force of the 
wind, and ajipearance of the slry, at each of these 
stations at eiglit in the morning. In the event of 
tliere being any .storm or other atmasphcric di.s- 
turhance at one or more of Ihe.se places, a full 
and accurate de.scriptiou of it is thus conveyed 
to London ; and it is the duty of the ofHcials 
there to coirsider the direction in which the storm 
is moving and is likely to move, .so as to enable 
them to give warning of its approach at difl'eront 
port.s by special .signals. But in addition to warn- 
ings of storms, daily ‘forecasts’ of the weather likely 
to occur in the diii'erent districts of Great Britain 
for the following two days are also issued. A.s 
regards storms the prohlem to he practically worked 
out is this : Given telegranus showing the exact 
meteorological conditions jirevailiiig over the area 
embraced by the slations, with indications of a 
storm approaching in a certain direction, to deler- 
mine, nut the probable area over which the tempest 
will sweep, hut the precise localities which will 
altogether escape, the places ii'licre the storm will 
rage, its oontinnanee, its rdoleuce, .and the particular 
directions from which the wind will blow at places 
visited by the storm. WGather-rogister.s extend- 
ing over Jong periods give no oonntenanee to the 
notion that there are regularly recurring oj'cles of 
weather on which prediction sullioientiy precise 
and particular to he of seiu’ioe to agriculture and 
navigation may be based. The jiianner in which 
good and bad .seasons occur in ilill'erent places with 
respect to each other ,show.s clearly that they have 
little direct iinmulkde depetulenoo on any of the 
heavenly bodies, hut that tliey depend directly on 
terrestri.al canse.s. Giving to it.s proximity to the 
Atlantic, Great Britain is not so favourably situ- 
ated for the issue of warnings as the oountrie.s of 
Europe to the eastward. Since 1870 this branch 
of science has been pro.sccuted with remarkable 
energy and succe.ss by General Myer (familiarly 
known as ‘ Old Probability ’ ) and his successor in 
charge of the signal service of the United States 
War Department. American meteorologists were 
the first to undertake the representation of 
isothermals over the ocean ; and to the United 
State,? science is also indebted for imignilicent 
contributions and re.searches in international 
meteorology. 

The abiufy of meteorology lia,s of late benefited 
largely by the establisliment of high-level meteor- 
ological stations in the United Slates, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria, India, Australia, Scotland, 
and many other countries. Tlie nine arctic expedi- 
tions in 1882-83 devoted themselves hargely to 
meteorological observations. Many lirst-class mete- 
orological observatories are now established in all 
civilised countries at which hourly observations are 
made. 

On the diurnal phenomena the more imirortant 
principles of the science are based. Of the sun’s 
rays which arrive at the e.ai'th’s surface, tho.se 
which fall on the land are wholly absorbed by the 
thin surface layer, the teinpei-atnre of which conse- 
quently rises. A wave of heal is thence propagated 
downward through the soil, the intensity of which 
rapidly les.sens with the depth at a rate depending 
on the conductivity of the soil, till at a depth of 
about 4 feet it ceases to be measurable. Part of 
the heat of this surface layer i.s conveyed upwards 
into the atmosphere by convection currents. But 


as regai'ds the surface of the ocean the case is 
totally difl'erent. Here comparatively little of the 
heat is arrested at the surface, hut it penetrates, 
as .sliqwn by the oh.serration.s of the ChcdhiKjer 
expedition, to a depth of about 600 feet. Hence in 
deep waters the temperature of the surface is hut 
little heated liy the direct rays of the sail, though 
ill shallow water.?, ou'ing to the heating of the 
bottom, the water has a considerable ilaily range 
of temperature. Thus, in mid-ocean, from 30° N. 
lat. to 30° iS. lat., the temperature of the surface 
of the sea does not vary during the day quite so 
much as one degree Fahrenheit. Off the coast of 
Scotland the daily variation is only 0'3°, and in 
higher latitudes still less. On the other hand, the 
daily variation of the upper layer of tlie surface of 
the land is frerpieiitly 50°, and in many case.? very 
much greater. Hence the eiiormou,siy different 
results which large masses of laud and sea respec- 
tively' exercise on climate. The temperature of the 
air over the ocean is about three times greater than 
that of the surface of the open sea over which it 
lie? ; hut on nearing land it is nearly five times 
greater. The least daily variation on land is in 
insular situations, being at Kothesay about 5° ; and 
the greatest in the Saliara regions of troidcal and 
suhtroiiical countries, wheie it is in many places 30°, 
rising on occasions to 40“ and upwards. The daily 
minimum temperature occurs some time before 
dawn ; and as regards the maximum, it ocents 
from 1 to 4 P.M., according to season .and geo- 
graphical situation, the earlier hour obtaining in 
arid climates and at true high-level observatories, 
and the later in climates characteristically humid. 

The absolute humidity of the air, or, as it is 
usually termed, the elastic force of vapour, is .seen 
in its simplest form on the open sea, as disclosed by 
the Challenger observations. The miuiinmu ooouils 
at 4 A.M. and the maximum at 2 P.JI. , thus approxi- 
mating closely to the diurnal inareli of the tem- 
perature ! on nearing land a secondary minimum 
prevails from 10 A..yi. to 4 P.JI., due dunbtle.ss to 
the drier descending aerial emrenis which take the 
place of the currents that ascend from the heated 
surfaces of the laud. The relative hmnidity is 
widely difl'erent from the vapour pressure, and 
presents features of the sim])le&t character. The 
maximum occurs from midnight to 4 A.M. ; orwhen 
the temperature i.s lowest the air is nearest to 
saturation. On the other hand, the miuininm is 
about 2 P.M. ; orwhen temperature is highest the 
air is furthest from saturation. This feature of the 
humidity characterises all climates. 'VYhen the air 
is by terrestrial radiation cooled below the dew- 
point dew is deposited, and when the temperature 
is below 32° hoar-frost is the result. 

The diurnal oscillations of the barometer show 
two maxima and miniina — the maxima occurring 
about 9 to 10 A.M. and 9 to 10 P.M., and the iniiiima 
from 3 to 4 a.m. and 3 to 4 p.m. Since the tern- 
jierature of the surface of the sea does not vary' 
quite one degree during the day, and since these 
oscillations occur equally over the open sea as on 
land, it conclusively follows that they are indejieud- 
ent of the temperature of the part of the surface of 
the globe on which the air rests. Generally' sjieak- 
ing, the amount of the oscillations decreases with 
latitude. Taking latitude with latitude, the 
amounts are greatest over land surfaces which are 
greatly heated during the day and cooled during 
the night, and least over the anticyclouio region.? 
of the great oceans lying to the westward of the 
continents from about 20° to 40° N. and S. , lat. 
The characteristics of the,se anticyclonio regions is 
a vast clesoeiuling current down their central 
spaces. This air necessarily increases in tem- 
perature with its descent, and consequently' is 
fnrllior removed fi'om saturation; and it is pvoh- 
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ably clue to this circumstance that the aiiiount 
of tlie barometric oscillation is here reclnceil to 
tlie minimum for tlie latitude over all anticyelonic 


regions. 

It has been further shown from the ChaUenger 
observations that the force of the winds on the 
open sea is subject to no distinct and uniform diur- 
nal variation, but that on nearing land the force 
of the wind gives a curve as pronouncedly parked 
as the ordinary curve of temperature ; the minimum 
occurring from 2 to 4 a. M. and the maximum from 
noon to 4 P.M. Each of the live great oceans gives 
the same result— the differences between the hours 
of least and gi'eatest force being Southern Ocean, 
61 miles ; , South Pacific, 41 miles ; South Atlantic, 
3| miles ; and North Atlantic and North_ Pacific, 3 
miles. Thi.s diurnal pecnliarity of the wind’s force 
is even still more pronounced over all tolerably 
open and extended .surfaces of the land. But at 
true high-le\'el obRen’atorie.s, situated on peaks, 
•such as Ben Nevis, the reverse everywhere hphls, .so 
that tlie daily minimum velocity occms during the 
warmest hours of the day, and the maximum at 
night during the coldest hours. 

Tkundersiorms have well-marked periods of 
diurnal variation over land and over the open sea 
respectively. In climates where rain falls equally 
at all seasons they are of most frepnent occur- 
rence during the hottest portions of the day and of 
the year, so far as ooncern.s the land surfaces of the 
globe. Taking Ekaterinburg in the Urals as repre- 
.senting inland climate.s, observations show that there, 
during the twelve houns from 9 .t.M. to 9 P.M. when 
temperature is above the daily mean, 717 occurred, 
hut only 139 during the other twelve hours when 
temperature is under the mean. Thus the great 
majority occur during the time of the day when 
the ascensional movement of the air from the heated 
ground takes place, and attain the absolute maxi- 
mum when the temperature and this upward move- 
ment are also at the maximum. On the other 
hand, the Chedlmger observatioms on the open sea 
show that the maximum oocurreuoe is from 10 P.M. 
to 8 A.M. , 22 haviim been observed during these ten 
hours and only 10 (luring the other fourteen hoiu's 
of the day, This reraaikable re.sult suggests that 
over the ocean terrestrial radiation is more power- 
ful than solai' radiation in cau.sing tho.se vertical 
disturbances in the ecpiilibiium of the atmosphere 
which give the thunderstorm. 

Atmospheric vapour and ascending currents, and 
the descending currents which necessarily accom- 
pany them, play an important part in the develop- 
ment, course, and termination of thunderstorms. 
Where the climate is dry and raiules.s, like that of 
Jerusalem in summer, thunder is altogether un- 
known ; and where an anticyclone with its descend- 
ing currents rests over a region, as happens over 
the centre of the Europeo-Asiatio continent in 
winter, thunder is equally unknown during that 
season. The diurnal periods of hail, whirhoinds, 
waterspouts, dust-storms, and tornados have their 
origin in substantially the same atmo.spherie con- 
ditions as the tliunder.stoi-m, and occur approxi- 
mately at the same hours of the day. 


See Kaemtz’s Meteorolo!/!/ (trails. 1845) ; Dievf’sMeCe- 
orulotjy (2d ed. 1860); Herschel’s Mcteoroloyy (1861); 
Buchan’s Stuidy Book of Meteorology (1808); Loomis’ 
Treatise on Meteorology ( 1868 ) ; E. H. Soott’.s Elementary 
Meteorology llohn’s Elements of Melearology ; 

Haim’s Gliiiiatological Atlas, and Climatology ; Buohan’s 
Atmospheric Circulation ( ‘ Cludleiiger ’ Expedition); 
Blandford’s Meteorology of India, &o. The leading points 
of this wide subject will be found under such heads as 
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meteors are small hotlic.s travelling ip vast 
nuniiiers, and in various directions, through space. 
Our earth continually encounters them in its 
orbital path, and they are then revealed to our 
observation as aerolites, fireballs, and shooting or 
falling stars. Every night, if the .sky ho clear, 
some may be ob.served, on the average live to 
seven every hour, while on certain occasions they 
are so mimerous as to present the spectacle of a 
perfect rain of Ihe. Besides those visible to the 
eye, there are numbers unseen, some of n’liicli are 
occa.sioiially noted in the coiu'se of telescopic 
observ'ation. 'I’lie total nuiiibei- encountered by 
the earlli in one day has been estimated by Pro- 
fessor Newton, of Yale College, United States, at 
7,500,000. Their total mass, hoivever, he estimates 
at only 100 tuns, so that individually they must in 
general be exceedingly minute. They dissipate, 
however, a nuaiitity of dust in the upper region, s 
of the air, wliich in its slow descent amt fall u]ion 
the earth is ea.sily detected by proper im;ans. Our 
air in this case acts as a shield, so that, instead of 
freonent showers of stones descending with deadly 
force, we have, this quiet falling of iuipalpaljle dust. 
Our coiiohi.siims regarding meteors are reached 
by a proper interpretation of varioms phenomena, 
long considered as having no mutual connection, 
but now grou))Qd coherently under one simple 
explanation, in order to appreciate the reasoning 
which has led to this result, it -will be convenient 
to consider first the observed facts regarding (1) 
aerolites, (2) fireballs, and (3) shooting-Mtar.s. 

The first group, aerolites, iiichides all stony or 
metallic masses actually falling to the earth h'mu 
the sky. They have heeii classed as ( 1) aero- 
.sidevites, or sideriteSj ehielly consisting of inuteorio 
ii'ou; (2) aerosiclerolites, or siderolitcs, conglomer- 
ates of stone and iron ; ( 3 ) aerolites, almost en- 
tirely consisting of stone. The common title 
aerolites embraces, however, all kinds. 'The 
descent of such bodies, though rare, has occurred 
with greater frequency than P'onhl ho imagined. 
The British Mmseum alone has specimens of moie 
than three hunilred, of which nearly two hundred 
were seen to fall. Some sacred sloncs, as the 
black stone worshipped at Emesa in Syria, the 
holy Knaha of Mecca, and the great stone of the 
pyramid of Cholula in Mexico, owed their sanctity 
to a report, probably true, that they had fallen 
from heaven. It has been BUgge,stu(l that the 
earliest image of Diana of the Ephesians, which 
‘fell down from Jujiiter,’ had taken the place of an 
actual meteorite. Livy mentions the falling of a 
shower of .stones on the Alban Mount near Home, 
about 654 ri.c. A Chinese catalogue records the 
fall of an aiirolite on January 14, 616 B.C., which 
broke several chariots and killed ten men. Pluiarch 
and Pliny mention a great .stone, ns large as a 
wagon, the latter says, and of a burnt colour, the 
fall of which, at rEgospotamos on the Hellespont 
about 467 B.O., is reeorcied in the Parian Chronicle. 
In 1492 A.D., ‘on Wednesday, Novemher 7,’ a stone 
weigliing 260 lb. was seen to fall near Ensisheim 
in Alsace : part of it is still 2 ireserved in the village 
church there. In 1510 about 1200 stones, one weigh- 
ing 120 lb. , another 60 lb, , fell near Padua iu Italy. 
We are told that the Emperor Jehangir caused a 
sword to be forged from a ninss of meteoric iron 
which fell at Jullunder in the Punjab in 1620. On 
November 27, 1627, the astronomer Gas.seiuli wit- 
nessed the fall of a stone weighing 59 lb. at Mount 
Vasier in Provence. At Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, 
December^ 13, 1795, a ploughman saw a atone of 
56 lb. weight fall near him in a liokl. But the 
most interesting of such modern ol)aervntions 
was made on April 26, 1803, near L’Aiglo, in 
Normandy. About 1 r.M. a brilliant fireball was 
seen traversing the air at great speed. ' A violent 
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explosion follo-\ved, nppnvently pvoceeiling from a 
.small, lofty, and motionless cloud, followed by the 
fall of a perfect shower of stones, nearly three 
thousand being jiickecl up affceru’nnls, llie'largest 
more than 8 Ih. weight. 

On Ajiril 20, 1870, a nias.s of meteoric iron more 
than 7 lb. weight fell at llowton in Shroji-shire, 
accompanied also by an e.xplo.sion. On September 
i, 1887, a large aerolite fell at Krasmwlobodsk, in 
the government of Penza. It tt'as accompanied by 
a loud explosion, and in it (as in .some others) were 
found crystals basing all the chemical properties 
of the diamond. In nearly every one of these and 
other cases are noticed the follosving features — ( 1 ) 
a noise, often an explosion; (2) cloud or smoke; (3) 
partial fu.sion of the mass or masses, especially on 
the surface. These indicate that the aei-olite by 
some means is brought to a very high temperature, 
at least above the melting-point of iron, which often 
causes it to burst into fragments. Pieces of one 
which fell in India in 1861, though picked up miles 
apart, were found by Maskelyne to lit together into 
one whole, the fractures coinciding. This high 
temperature, on the surface of the inas.s, would 
easily he produced by the compression and friction 
of tiie air in the case of a body moving witli 
sufficient velocity. There is no observed connection 
between aerolites and volcanoes, nor ean volcanic 
agency account for their velocity, and so this simple 
explanation of aerial friction is now miiversally 
accepted. A snffleient velocity is at once guaranteed 
when we consider aerolites as simply y?(r/ta77.9 wbo.se 
mass and course are snob as to bring them entirely 
tbrougli our atmosphere into oontaot with tbeeartli. 
Meteoric iron is also alloyed with nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, magnesinni, copper, carbon, and tin, 
in a manner in winch it is not yet found alloyed 
in terrestrial minerals ; and this also points to its 
cosmieal ormin, Altogether twentv-four of the 
terre.sLi'ial oliemioal elements have been found in 
aerolites — viz, oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, sulphur, 
phosphorus, oarboii, silicon, iron, niokol, cobalt, 
magne.sium, ebroiniiim, manganese, copper, tin, 
antimony, aluminium, calcium, potassium, sodium, 
lithium, titanium, arsenic, and vanadium. No 
new element not found on earth has been found in 
them. 

The second class of meteors form fireballs, which 
appear as brilliantly luminous bodies, traversing 
the sky, often with noise, and alwavs with great 
velocity. Acrolite.s before their fall have often 
been seen as lireballs, and the .sulistantial unity of 
the two classes is now alino.st universally accepted. 
Fireballs, then, are regarded as aerolites whose 
mass and course are such that they escape actual 
contact with the earth. They are much more 
numerous than aerolites, and are of great variety 
in velocity, size, and brilliance. On August 18, 
1783, one of great size traversed the air over 
Europe, from Shetland to Homo, at a height of 
50 miles and with a .s])eod of 30 miles per second, 
giving off a greater light than the full moon. 
More recently, on November 17, 1887, a splendid 
specimen, seen first over the Irish Sea, crossed 
westwards over Ireland, at a height of probably 
about 20 miles, and disapiieared above the Atlantic. 
Mmiy hundreds of such, though usually less 
brilliant, have been observed. Arago enumerates 
813. More are constantly being seen. Their 
height is obtained by compari.son of observations 
at .stations widel}^ separated, and from it and theii' 
observed speed the actual velocity is computed. 
From a careful comparison of many observations 
made by a committee of tlie British Association 
it appears that in general they appear at a height 
of between 20 and 130 miles, and have a velocity 
of between 17 and 80 miles per second, with an 
average of 31'4 miles per second. Their actual 


size has been enormously overesthnateil, at 12,000 
to 100 feet in diameter. * Tlie effects of irradiation 
and the Inminous gases discharged during their 
course no doubt give them an apparent diameter 
enormously greater than the reality. It is prob- 
able that in most cases they are mnch smaller than 
aerolites. They generally' leave behind them in 
their track a Inniinnn.s train or ‘ tail ’ which some- 
times disappears at once, and at other time.s persists 
for some minutes after tlie ilrehall itself di'appears. 
These ‘tails’ are variously coloured, according prob- 
ably to the different chemical constitution of the 
‘ heads.’ 

That these hodie.s originate altogether beyond 
our earth is evident from several considerations. 
First, no sufficient terrestrial cause has been 
assigned. It has never been slioivn that volcanic 
ex[ilosions can communicate to ejected masses the 
nece.ssary velocity. No proof has been advanced 
of the theory tliat aerolite.s and lireballs are con- 
densed in the atnios[)here itself. There is no vol- 
canic activity on the moon, wliioli might project 
such masses beyond the intlnence of her feebler 
gravity so as to enable them to fall upon our earth. 
Even if there were such activity in our satellite, 
the velocity of projection rei|uireil is so great as to 
place such a cause outside consideration. Secondly, 
no good reason can he advanced against the theory 
of cosmieal origin. That immerous inas.ses, of 
various sizes, are in motion through interplanetary 
space is not in itself iinprnhahle, and is established 
by the investigation of the paths and velocities of 
shooting-stars. Thirdly, the velocity of iiiehalls, 
nveragitig 31 ••1 mile.s per second, i.s only eoinpar'fthle 
with Bucii velocities ns that of the earth in its 
orbit, which is IS'2 miles per second, or of Sirius 
(see Si'AitS) in its orbit, and tliose of other planets 
and .stars. It is a velocity not on the terrestrial 
hut on the cosmieal scnle.'^ Fourthly, there is no 
special line to he drawn between nrehalls and 
meteors, luminous bodies of all degrees of size be- 
tween the smallest meteor and the firehall having 
been observed. It is in fact sojnetitnes a matter or 
doubt to the observer to which class he should 
relegate an observed example. To regard all as of 
common extra-terrestrial orimn is then reasonable, 
and this view is now adopted almost universally. 

We are tlien led onwards to the consideration of 
shooting -stars, os both the most mimerons class of 
these apjpearances, and that class by olraerving 
which a satisfactory explanation of them all has 
ultimately been reached. On any fine night a 
watcher who is careful and patient for a sufficient 
time will see some of these, hut occasionally they 
are much more numerous. On these occasions 
they are noted as originating all in one or more 
distinctly marked parts of the sky. From their 
point of origin they appjear to radiate, and if it he 
overhead, and the meteors very numerous, the 
appearance is like an ‘ umbrella of fire ’ above the 
earth. But this point may not he overhead. It 
may even he below the horizon. In the latter case 
the^ meteors appear to come up over the horizon 
like rockets and ascend into the sky. This 
‘ radiant,’ as it is technically called, remains fixed 
among the stars, so that if at the beginning of an 
observation it he overhead, it will perhap.s he below 
the horizon before the observer GeaHe.s hi.s work. 
It is either named from the constellation in which 
it is placed, or indicated by its north polar dis- 
tance and declination on the sphere of the heavens. 
Meteors from more than one radiant are frequently 
passing at the same time, hut usually each radiant 
sends forth a pmrtioular kind. Leonids (i.e. the 
meteors whose radiant is in Leo), or the famous 
November meteors, are bright and swift, leaving 
vei-y durable traok.s of light. The Taurids (from 
constellation Taurus ) give us many fireballs. 0 ther 
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rfKliniits yive of special tints, or more or 

less disposed to "ivins oil’ sparks in tlieir convse, so 
that each radiant is evidently the source of a family 
of meteors, wliose ch,iraoteri.stic& are recognised at 
each peiiod of activity. 

.Such a radiating motion iniplie.s that the meteors 
from one radiant move all in paralld eouiscs, the 
ciirvatui'e and radiation of tlieir traek.s heing due 
to perspective and to pmjeotinn on the 
which the eye naturally assumes as the hackgronnd 
of all cele.stial appearances. On the occasion of a 
meteorio shower the earth, therefore, is passing 
through a crowd of .small bodies, tliemselves in 
motion, meeting or passing it on a ikjinite tmel. 
We have then to ask what is the form of this 
meteor track — whence come and nliither go the 
meteors we encounter in such nnnil)evs. Usually 
there is a toleral)ly dolliiite time, recuning annually, 
dining wliieli a radiant is active. Tlits was Ihe 
first broad fact impressed upon observers. Al- 
thougli at siicli yearly periods tlie mimher of 
meteors may he very huge or very small, there are 
at least a few .almost always .seen. From this it 
was early .seen that certain parls of space, through 
wliich the earth pa^ssed every year, were occupied, 
at the date of such passage, liy meteors travelling 
past with jilanetary velocities. That t.lie meteors, 
as well as the earth, were in orbital movement 
round the sun, was .soon noted (in 18.S4) by Pro- 
fessor Olmsted of Yale. He considered th.at 
the November meteors (or Leonids] revolved 
in a narrow ellipse in a period of about 182 
dav.s, and that each November the earth in its 
orfiit passed acro.ss the outer end of this elli|ise, 
encountering there what meteors might bo in that 
part of their path. This theory, however, though 
possible in periiaps one case, could hardly be applied 
to tlie great number of meteor tracks wliicli the 
eai’th crosses, as it i.s e.xeeedingly improbable that 
.so many meteor oihits would just touch the eartli’s 
orbit at their aplielion. 

It was proposed, then, to vegaul the meteors as 
travelling in a riiu/ round the .sun, which ring the 
earth crossed in two parts of its annual track in 
Aumist and November. Uoth the.se tlieories re- 
garded the meteors as gathered into a cloud or 
swarm at one particular part of their orbit. AVIien 
the earth chanced to cross the place of intersection 
at the same time as the main swaiui of meteors, 
then a vivid display was produced, hut a did’crence 
in period between the earth and main swarm caused 
snch meetings to take place only at long intervals. 
Meteors, however, being distributed all along the 
meteor track, the earth encountered some at least 
in Augu.st and November every year. 

This investigation received its impetus from 
the great display of Leonids in 1833, cliielly 
noted in America, and for some time remained 
the ‘ text-hook e.xiilauation.’ Profes.sor H. A. 
Newton of Yale, snowed, however, in 18G4 that 
other great Leonid display.s had taken [ilace on 
twelve occasions between 902 .v.i). and 1833, separ- 
ated by periods of either 33‘24 years or multiplas 
of tliat nuinhev. He therefore predicted a grand 
display on November 1.3-14, 1866, which was duly 
observed. But the date of tlie earlie.st display in 
902 A.D. was October 13 (o.s.), so that it was 
evident that the earth encountered the main swarm 
of Leonids about three days later in eaoli centurw. 
From these facts Professor Newton deduced for the 
meteors an elliptic orbit, witli a period of 354’07 
days. Other explanations were possible, and that 
given by Schiaparelli of Milan in 1866 finally satis- 
fied all the conditions. lie treated the Leonids as 
revolving round the .snn in a period of .33i yeans, 
tlie earth passing their orbit every year, but only 
encountciing the main swarm when it also was 
passing the point of intersection. He also noted a 


leinaikalile coincidence between this oilfit and that 
of TeinpeTs comet seen in 1866. In fact, they were 
identical, within the errors of calculation. Other 
similar case.s were .soon discovered. The Lyraids 
of April 20 move in tlie tiack of a comet of 1861 ; 
Biela’s comet agiee.s with the Amiromeila meteors 
of November 28 ; the August Perseids agree witli 
the bright comet of 1862 ; and now more than 
sereiiti/ snch ca.ses of agroement are known, 
which' led Profos.sor Tait ot Fdinlmrgh to publish 
the theory now generally acoopted which regaiils 
cmuels as coiisistiiiii or meteoric swarms (see 
CojUUT). Lnckyer iii 1887 showed by expeiimont 
that the fragments of fallen muleor.s, glowing 
in a very rare atmosphere given oil by them.selves 
when healed, give .spectra closely roseiiibling those 
of comets. It has also been shown by the same 
observer that what are practically Iho spectra of 
nebuhe can be oblained from Ihe same .source. So 
that lie legard.s tlie feeble iuetcor.s of om- nights as 
the mateiial of nobiilru .and stars — as tlie e.avliest 
known form of matter (see S'l’.vns). This assumes 
that our incteoiic swaims .are either reniimuts of 
tlie original malorial of the Sohar .System (f|.v.), or 
jioitioii.s of the greater sw.aims of which all space 
IS full, which liave been drawn within onr solar 
system by planetary inllnenoe. Loverrier has shown 
tliat this latter explanation iirohahly ,ap])lies to the 
August and November iiiotoors already referred to, 
and that the planet Uranus li.as most likely cap- 
tured tho.se bodio.s .and added llicm to onr system. 
The action of giavity would tend to draw' out a 
meteor swarm .so tliat it would gi’adnally spre.ad 
Imckwards ,aml forwanls nnlil finally^ it would he 
distributed all along its traolc and form a closed 
elliptic ring. As, then, tlie August meteors form 
Ruen a ling, while the November Lconiils are 
a marked .swarm, Loverrier concluded tliat the 
former had entered our syHtoni tlirimgh the action 
of Uramts much earlier tfiiiu tlie latter. 

Some ImiHlrcil.s of ‘radiants’ are now known, a 
few of which wo name, and the dates on which they 
are active : (1) The Li/mi'ds, April 19-20; (2) the 
1‘egcmcls, August 10; (3) the 1‘em'kh, August fi- 
ll; (4) the Ani'igids, Septenihor and Uotohor ; (5) 
the Ononiih, October and Novoinlior ; (6) tlie 
Tcmrkls, Noveiiihor 1-15 ; (7) the Leonids, Novem- 
ber 13-14. 

For further iiifoniiatioii rciulors may oiuisiilt, Arago's 
Pop. Astronomy (French oihtioii only), 'I'licldjiort ot the 
Brit. Assoc. Committee onMrttors, C'hamliers'.s besonptice 
Astronomy, or Ilersohcl’s Outlines of Astronomy. 

Meter. See Ga.s. 

Mctliniic. See Dvktng. 

Mctliodists, the name originally given, about 
the year 1729, by a student of Christ' Ohurcli to the 
brotlievs 'VYe.sley and several otlier young men of 
a serious turn of mind, then iiieiiibers of ilifi'ereiit 
colleges_ of Oxford, who used to assemble together 
on particular nights of the week eliielly for religions 
convensation. The term was Releoteil,'it i.s holicved, 
ill allusion to the exact and methodical manner in 
which they performed the various engagements 
which a sense of Christian duty induced them to 
undertake, such as meeting together for the pur- 
pose of studying’ Scripliiro, visiting the poor, and 
prisoners in fJ.xford gaol, at reijHlar intervals, Suh- 
secpiently it came to he appli'ed to the followers of 
AVesley and his coadjutors, when these had acquired 
the magnitude of a new sect; and though their 
founder himself wished that ‘ the very name,’ to 
use hi.s own word.s, ‘might never be’ iiieiitionod 
more, but be buried in eternal oblivion,’ yet it has 
finally come to he accepted by most, if not all of 
the various denominations who trace their origin 
medi.itely or immediately to the great religions 
movement commenced by John We.sloy. For an 
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aocounfc of tlie oiigiii and earlier ilevelopment of 
ilotliotli^iii, see articles on the brotliers Wesley 
anil on M'HiTEFlELn ; we coniine ouiselves here 
to a brief notice of its oignnisation, iloctrine, and 
present condition. 

(1) Organisation . — This appears to have been 
partly improvised by Wesley to suit the exigencies 
of ins position. It was not a theoretical and premedi- 
tated, bnt a practical and acfeinpore system. In the 
Biilcs of the Society of the People ealleil Mctkuilisfs, 
di-awn up by himself, he siiy.s : ' In the latter end of 
the year 1739 eight or ten persons Oiiine to me in 
London, who ap[ieared to bo deeply convinced of 
sin, and earnestly gro.aning for redemption. They 
desired (as did two nr three more the next day) 
tliat I would s[iend some time witli them in prayer, 
and advise them liow to ilee from the wrath to 
come, which they saw continually hanging over 
their heads. That we migdit have more time for 
this great work, I appointoil a day when they might 
all come together, which from thenceforward they 
did every rveek — viz. on Tlinisd.ay, in flie evening!’ 
This he calls ‘the first jMethodisL Society.’ Its 
nnuibers rapidly increased, and similar ‘.societies’ 
were soon formed in dill'erent parts of England 
where the ei’angolistic labours ot the Wesleys had 
awakened in many minds ‘ a desire to Ilee from 
the wrath to come, and be saved fi'om their .sins ' — 
the only condition renuired of any for admission 
into these societies. In order to ascertain more 
minntelji how the work of salvation was progress- 
ing in individual oase.s, Wesley subdivided the 
societies into ‘ classes,’ according to their re.spec- 
tivc places of aboile, each class containing about 
a dozen persons, under the superintendence of a 
' leader,’ whose duties are partly religions .and partly 
financial. He has ( 1 ) to see each poison in his 
class once a week, ‘ to impure how their souls 
prosper,’ and to encourage, comfort, or censure, as 
the ease may require ; and (2) to collect the volun- 
tary contrihutions of his class, and pay them over 
to the ‘stewards’ ot the society. Each society has 
its stewards, who take charge of the moneys con- 
tiibuted in the classes ami congregation, and who 
see to their proper distrihution. The leaders and 
stewards are the local church-council, which is 
invested with diseqdinary functions. A circuit is 
an aggregate of the .sooietie.s for a p.artionlar iieigh- 
hourhood ; and, according to its size, liaviiig from 
one to five minister.s appointed for a period of not 
less tlian one or more tliaii three years. Tlie senior 
minister is .superintendent of the circuit. The 
administration of tlie spiritual afiUirs of eacli society 
is vested in the leaders’ meeting, and that of the 
general business of tlie circuit in the quarterly 
meeting, conqioseil of the ministers, stewards, local 
preacliei's, leaders, and trnstee.s. The.se hodie.s 
invite tlie minister.s, fix their stipends, approve or 
reject candidates for the ministry, review all the 
interests of the eirenit, send memori.ala to the 
district meeting or Conference, have the right to 
appoint a court of appeal from the iinding.s and 
verdicts of a leaders’ meeting in certain cases of 
discipline, and to snsiieml for one year the operation 
of any now Conference law intended to be binding 
on the circuit or societies, until it shall li.ave been re- 
considered by the Conference. The annual assembly' 
which governs the whole Connection i.s called the 
Conference. Down to 1781 it consisted of such of 
Wesley’.s preachers as lie cliose to call together 
to take counsel witli liimself ; but in that y'ear 
lie gave it a legal constitution defining its rights 
over the cliapels, tlie disciplinary control of the 
minister.s, and their appointments. Until 1877 the 
Conferonoe was compo.sed of ministers only' ; but in 
tliat year a selieme of lay representation was 
adopted, and was brouglit into operation the year 
following. ,So now the Conference is in part an 


assembly' of co-pastmv, exercising mutual discipline 
and taking inutiial counsel on all snlijects specilic- 
ally^ pastoial, and in pait an assemldy of 210 
niiiii.sters .and 210 ].aynion convened to deliberate 
on the geneial interests of tlie Connection. Tlie 
pastoral session extends over a fortniglit, wliile tlie 
mixed session finislie.s it.s ljiisine~s in a n eek. ‘ Tlie 
legal Conference ’ is a body’ of one liiindred min- 
isters constituted and perpetuated by Wesley's 
Deed of Declaration, wliicb as a matter of neces- 
sary' leg.al form .adopts and endoises all tb.at lias 
been done in the general Confeience. 

Intennediate lietweeii the Confeience and the 
eirenit are the distiiot meetings, which are in effect 
provinci.al synods. Like the Conference itself, 
during the transaction of pastoral bnsine.ss they .are 
composed of mini&ter.s only, while fur all otlier 
bnsiiicss they arc mixed assemblies, the ministers 
being joined by’ the circuit stewards and the lay- 
men wbo have' charge of foreign inissiniis, lioiiie 
missions, education, chapel, and temperance iilt'airs. 
In the district meeting a seaicbing int|niry is made 
by the pastors into the character and administra- 
tion of each, camlid.ates for tlie ministry and pro- 
bationers are examined, the spiritual and financial 
condition of the ciionits is eon.sidered, and sng- 
gestiuns or recommendations on the points which 
come under rev iew are sent np to Conference, -ill 
now legislation is sent down by the Confeience to 
the district meetings, nor can it become law for the 
Connection till it has been ratified liy a majoiity of 
the district meetings. Tlie district ineetuigs are 
also courts of .appeal from the oircnit.s. 

(2) Doctrine and Worship . — Under tilts liead not 
mucli requires to lie said. Metlioilism is regarded 
iiy' its friends ns a revival of primitive Cluistian 
doctiine, fullowsliip, and discipline. In tlie hegiii- 
iiiiig it set itself to combat Calvinisni on tlie one 
liaiid, and tlie doctrine of liaplismal regeneration 
on tlie otlier. Its founders lield tliat the predes- 
tinaiian element in C'alvinistio divinity is ^posed 
lo the expciimental theology of piiniitive (jliristi- 
luiity'. The Metliodist preacheis taught a full, 
tree, and present s.alvation ns the glorious privilege 
of every' man — a theology at once experimental 
and evangelical, quite luilike the theology of the 
decrees. They tanglit, moreover, this conscious 
reiiew.a! and sanotilic.ation tlii'ongli faith .alone in 
.Je.siis Clirist. The Methodist doctrine of regenera- 
tion Is through ‘ repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Je.sns Christ’ (not through 
baptism) ; sanctitioatioii is tliroiigli the saving 
truth siiiiitnally received and applied by faith 
and obedience. The We.sleyan Metliodists are 
evangelical Aiminiaiis. Holding the freedom of 
the iiiiman will, and the responsibility’ of man, 
they also m.aint.ain hi.s total fall in Adam, and bis 
utter inability to recover liimself. They believe in 
the nniver.sniity of the atonement, and that a 
dispen.sation of the Spirit is given to enlighten 
every m.au that conietli into the world. They 
insist on the nece.ssity of men who profess to 
he Christians feeling a personal interest in the 
blessings of salvation — i.e. the assurance of forgive- 
ness of .sins and adoption into the family of God. 
Tills, however, is not to he confoimded with a 
certainty of final salvation. Tliey believe the 
Siiirit of Goil gives no assurance to any man of 
that, hut only of present pardon. In harnioiiy 
with tills view, they reject the doctrine of the 
necessary' perseverance of the saints, and hold that 
it is fearfully possible to fall from a state of grace, 
and even to perish at lost after having ‘ tasted of 
the heavenly gift,’ and having been ‘ made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost.’ They also niaintain 
the perfectibility o'f Christians, or rather the possi- 
bility of their entire sanctification as a privilege to 
he enjoyed in this life. But Wesley ‘ex'plains’ 
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that ‘ Clivifttiaii perfection does not imply^ an 
exemption from ignorance or mistake, infirmities 
or temptations ; Imt it implies the being so crucified 
rvitli Christ as to he able to testify, “I live not, hut 
Christ liv'eth in me.'” He regards the sin.s of a 
‘ perfect ' Christian as ‘ involuntary transgressioM,’ 
and does not think they should be called ‘ .sins ’ at 
all, tliongli lie admits that the5' need tlie atoning 
lilood of Christ. The mode of ■vvor.sluii is elastic, 
ranging from the full and stately liturgical service 
of the Glmrcli of England, and 'iVe.sley's ahridgment, 
to the free, spontaneous utterance of extempore 
prayer, the singing of four hymus. and a sermon. 
The more elaborate services are found principally 
in the large cities, the more simple in the counti'y 
towns and villages. Tlie ‘ love-feast ’ is for members 
only, and is lield in eacli society once a quarter ; 
it is a narration of vivid and iuspiviiig experience, 
mingled with praise and prayer. Tlie Covenant 
iSerrice is held on the first Sahhatli of tlie New 
Year. In tills .service the iiieiiiher.s of the churcli 
.solemnly reconsecrate themselves to God, ‘heartily 
contented that He appoint them their work and 
station ; ’ covenanting to endeavour to order and 
govern their whole life according to the divine 
direction, and not to allow themselves in the 
neglect of anything they know to be their duty. 
Tlie service ooneliides with the Lord’s Supper. 

(3) History. — The history of Methodism is for 
many years the history of Christian elfort to evan- 
gelise the neglected ‘ masse.s ’ of England. The 
lahour.s of AVesley, and of tho.se whom he inspired 
to imitate liis e.xaiiiple, were of the noblest descrip- 
tion, and met Avitli reiiiarkahle success. The refor- 
mation of life which his preaching produced, for 
example, among the King.swood colliera and the 
Cornwall wreckers, is a te.stiiiiony to tlie power of 
religion whioli cannot be too highly estimated. The 
zeal which lia.s inspired the body in regard to foreign 
inis.sions, althougli in the highest degree hoiiourahle, 
is only the logical development of their efforts at 
home— for they originally regarded their society in 
England as simply a vast ‘home mission,’ and 
neither AVesley nor his followers desired to consider 
themselves a "‘sect,’ a new ohuroh, in the common 
usage of the term, but were warmly attached to the 
old national church, and considered themselves 
among her true children. 'When Wesley died 
(1791) his ‘societies’ had smead over the United 
Kingdom, the continent of Europe, the States of 
America, and the West Indies, and nniiihered 
80,000 members. Since then they have largely 
increased (see below). 

Tlie Wesleyan Metliodists have four theological 
colleges for the training of ministers — at Richmond 
Hill, Surrey ; Dulshury, South Lancashire ; Head- 
ingley, in Yorkshire ; and Hands worth, Biriuingliain. 
They have, besides, numerous secondary schools, 
and also (in 1889) Sll day-schools, with 179,578 
scholars ; the total income of the schools being 
£0-16,478. The Methodist Book-room is situated 
in the City Road, London, and issues hundreds of 
thousands of religious puhlicatioii.s (tracts, &c.) 
monthly. The newspapers and other periodicals 
professedly in connection with the body include four 
quarterlie.s, and about 150 journals in English and 
other languages. Among the more eminent Metho- 
dist authors may be named the two Wesleys, 
Fletcher, Benson, Clarke, Moore, Watson, Drew, 
Edmondson, Sutcliffe, Jackson, Treffry, Rule, 
Nichols, Smith, Etheridge, Rigg, Pope, ' Gregory, 
Beet, and Peai-se. 

The Methodist Episcopal Chuhch is the 
society of Wesleyan Methodists in the United 
States of America, where the first members of that 
body— immigrants from Ireland— established them- 
selves as a religious society in New York in the 
year 1766. In the course of a year or two their 


nuuiher.s had considerably increa.seil, and they vvrote 
to John Wesley to send thorn out some competent 
preachers. Two immediately olToi-ed them.selve.s for 
the work, Richard Bonrdman and Josejdi Pilrnoor, 
who were followed in 1771 by Francis Aslmry and 
Richard Wright, The agitatiori.s i>receding tlie war 
of independeiiee, whioli soon aftoi-u'ards broke out, 
interrupted the labours of the English Methodist 
preachei's in America, all of whom, witli the excep- 
tion of Ashnry, returned home beiore the close of 
the year 1777 ; but their place appears to have been 
supplied by otheus of native origin, and tlicy cou- 
timied to pro.sper, .so tlicut at the termination of lire 
revolutionary .struggle they nnmhered 43 ])reachem 
and 13,740 memher.s. Up to this time the American 
We.sleyan Methodists iiail laid no claim to being a 
distinct religious orgauisalion. Like Wesley him- 
self, they regarded themselvo.s as mcmliov.s of the 
English Epi.soopal Onircli, or rather that branch of 
it then existing in America, and their ‘ preachers ’ as 
a body of irregular auxiliaries to the ordained clergy. 
‘Episcopal chnrehc.s,' we are informed, ‘are still 
standing in Now York and elsewhere, at whose 
altar's Embury, Piluioor, lioardmati, Strawluidgc, 
Aslmry, and Rankin, the oarlie.st Methodist 
preachers, received tjic iioly communion.’ But tlm 
recognition of the UuUed fstales as an independent 
country, and the diilbi'enco of feelings and intorosls 
that necessarily sprang up betwooiv the congrega- 
tions at home and tho.sc lu A luerica, rendered the 
formation of an independent society inevitable, 
'Vf’esley became con.scious of this, and mot the euier- 
genejr in a manner a.s hold as it wn.s unexpected. 
Lie himself was only a presbyter of the Church of 
England, but having conviirocd liinisclf that in the 
pi-imitive church a presbyter and a bishop wove one 
and the same order, dill'ering only a,s to their ollicial 
functions, he assumed the oilioe of tlio lattei’, and, 
in September 1784, u’ith the assistance of some other 
presbyters who had joinod his movement, he set 
apart and ordained tlie Rev. Thomas Coko(q.v.), 
of Oxford University, bisliop of the infant ohuroh. 
Coke immediately .sjiiled for America, and appeared 
witli his credentials at tlie Conforenoe held at 
Baltimore in Decomlier of the same year. He 
was unanimously recognised by the assembly of 
preachers, appointed Aslmry coadjutor bishop, and 
ordained several preachers to the oirioo.s of ileacon 
and elder. 'iVc.sley also granted the proaeher.s per- 
mission (wliicli shoivs the extensive ccele-siastical 
power he wielded) to organise a separate and 
independent chnroh under the Eiiiscniial form of 
goveniment. Nevertheless, tliero were not a few 
who were di.ssatisRed with the Episcopal form 
of government. This feeling grow stronger and 
stronger, until in 1830 a seces.sion took place, 
and a new ecclesiastical organisation was formed, 
called the ‘ Methodist Protestant Chuvoli.’ In 
1842 a second secession took place, cliielly on 
the miestion of slavery — the scceders pronounc- 
ing all slave-holding sinful, and excluding slave- 
holders from church membershiji and Christian 
fellowship ; and in 1843 a meeting was hold at 
Utica, New York, where a now society was con- 
stituted and named the ‘Wesleyan Methudist 
Connection of America,’ It has continued up to 
the present a small and unimportant body. But in 
1844 a fai' larger and more important secession took 
place on the .same (|uestkm, u'hen the whole of the 
Methodist societies in the then slave-holding states, 
conceiving themselves aggrieved by the proceeding.s 
instituted at the general Conference of New York 
(1844) against the Rev. James 0. Andrew, D.D., 
one of the hi&hop.s, and a citizen of Georgia, who 
had married a lady po.ssesaed of slaves, re.soh'ed to 
break off_ connection with their northern brethren. 
Hence originated the Methodist E\iisoQpal Church, 
South. In 1869 a movement (unsuccessful ) began 
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ill favour of the re-union of the nortliern and south- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Churches, slavery, the 
main obstacle in the way, liaviiif; been ihially 
abolished. There are now 10 theological schools, 
nearly 50 colleges and universities, and a gi-eat 
number of other educational institutions belonging 
to the body hi xlmerica, with some 30,000 students. 
The publications of the church, managed by a 
Cleiicral Book Committee, e.xtend to far above 
200,000,000 page.s of hook.s and tracts in a year ; 
while in its foreign mis.sious more than 3000 Aiuevi- 
Ccin iiii.Sbioiiaries are ein]iloyed. 

Ketiirning to the English Wesleyan Methodists, 
wo mention the various secessions from the parent 
hotly in the order of time. ( 1 ) Tho Methodist New 
Coiineetion . — Tills society detached itself from the 
older one in 1707. Its doctrines and order are the 
same, the only diU'ercnce being that it admits one 
layman to each nihiister into the Conference, and 
allows them to share in the transaction of all busi- 
ness, both secular and spiritual. These laymen 
aie chosen cither by tlie circuits or by ‘guardian 
lepresentatives ’ elected for life by the Conference. 
(2) Frimitivc Methodists, vulgarly designated 
Itanters, were first formed into a society in 1810, 
though the loundein had .sepai'ated from the ohl 
society some years before. Tlie immediate cause of 
tills sejiaration was a disagreement as to tho pro- 
priety of cainp-nieotings for ioligiou.s purposes ; and 
also upon the question of women being permitted 
to preach. A third iioint of diirerenee is tlie 
admission to their oonferoiioo of two lay delegates 
for every ministor. (3) Independent Methodists, 
who separated in 1810. They are ohielly distin- 
gnishocl by their rejection of a paid ministry. (4) 
Bible Christians, also cdWnA Bri/anites, were formed 
by a local tiroaolier named ilryan, who seceded 
from the Wesleyan, s in 1815. The only distinction 
between tliem and tho original liody appears to he 
that the former roeoivo the enoharistio elements in 
a sitting pustnro. (0) United Free Church Method- 
ists have been formed by the amalgamation of two 
sects of nearly equal numerical strength. The 
older of these, called the Wosloyaii Association, 
originated in 1830 in the removal of one or two 
intlnential ministovs from the original Connection. 
Points of difference snhseqnontl.y appeared with 
regard to the con.stitntion of tho Conference.— Tlie 
younger sect, called the Wesleyan Itoform Associa- 
tion, took its rise in 1849 Ihrough the expulsion of 
several ministers fi-om the ]mrent body on a charge 
of insubordination, and, being founded on the 
same principle.? as the last-mentioned comniiraity, 
arrangements were entered into for their union, 
which was snlxsennentlv effected in 1857, Church 
indepeiidenoy amt froectoin of representation in tho 
annual assembly are two of tho most prominent 
distinctii’c traits in the organisation of the United 
Methodist Free Church. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists are not a 
seoe.ssi()n from the followers of IVesley, but oi’igin- 
aled partly in the preaching of his friend and fellow- 
evangelist, Whitoliold, and partly in that of Howel 
Harris. Whitelield was a Calvinist; Wesley, as 
we have seen, was on some points decidedly 
Arminian. A difference aro.se between them on 
the subject of election. Henceforward their paths 
lay in different dirootions. Whitefield, however, 
did not form a religious sect ; and after his death 
(1770) his followens, being left without any dis- 
tinct bond or organisation, cither followed the 
leading of the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.), or 
became distributed among other denominations, a 
farge portion, e.specially in Wales, becoming 
absorbed in the new society gradually forming 
itself through the preaching of Howel Han'is and 
his coadjutors. They became a separate body in 
1810, and have now about 130,000 connnunioants. 
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The total number of meiuhers and adherents of 
Methodist churches is e.stimated at 25,000,000; the 
following table .shows the distribution of minister.? 
and iiiemher.s in 1SS9 ; 


ilinistcra. Meinbera. 

Wesleyan Mctliudi.sU— 

Great Biitain 1,075 514,700 

Ireland 234 25,960 

Foreign Slissionfs 375 37,778 

French Conference 30 1,541 

South Afrirnn Conferences 173 86,876 

West Indian Con furencps 89 48,082 

Australasian Conferences 605 78,060 

Mefchodifjfc Jfew Connection — 

England ISI 33,430 

Ireland 8 1,013 

Ikfissions 7 1,405 

Bible Christians— 

England 170 20,046 

Australia, &c. 89 6,750 

Priiiiitive Methodists — 

England and Missions 1,033 194,374 

United Methodist Free Churches — 

Home Districts 340 74,103 

Foreign Districts GO 11,366 

Wesleyan Reform Union 14 8,683 

Indeiicndent lilelliodists - 6,005 

United Stales, Episcopal niinrches — 

Aridliodist Episcopal Church, North 14,135 2,003,935 

Methodist Episcopal CJiurcJi, South . . 4,530 1,102,026 

African Methodist Episcopal Church . 2,551) 405,000 

Afilcan Methodist Epis. Zion Cliuich ... . 2,110 314,000 

Coloured Slcth. Epis. Church oi Aniei ica . . . 1,729 165,000 

Evangelical Association 1,121 137,097 

United Brcthien Church 1,666 195,278 

Union American Meth. Epis. Church. ... 40 3, GOO 

Unitcfl Stales, Non*Episcopal ChiircliO’»— 

Mi'thOflist Pnite.stan/: Church 1,670 129,203 

Other Jion-Eidscnpal Clmrches 2,502 61,314 

Canada, Methodist Church of 1,558 212,770 


Total 38,817 6,026,868 


See, besides tbe works and the Lives of the "Wesleys 
and of Wliitetiold, George Smith's Eisiory of Methodism 
(18fJ2); Abel Stevens' History of the Xicli(jious Movement 
called Methodism (Now York, 1861); Daniel's Short 
History of the Methodists (1882); and works on the 
polity, constitution, and economy of Methodism by 
IMerco, Williams, mid lligg. For Methodist missions, 
see Missions. 

Methodius. See Cyml. 

MetliilCU Treaty, a commercial treaty nego- 
tiated in 1703 by Paul Dlethnen, the English am- 
Ixossador in Portugal, with that country, to admit 
Portuguese wine.? to England at a duty one-third 
less than that on Frencli wines, the Portuguese 
nnilertakiiig in return to admit Englisli woo], im- 
posing on it, however, the old duty of 23 per cent. 
ud valorem. It was aiimillod in 1835. 

Methyl is an organic radical homologou.s with 
Ethyl (q.v,). Its formula is CHu, hut, as it cannot 
exist in the free state, two such grouas of atoms 
unite together to form ethane, CII3 — CH3. As in 
the case of ethyl, methyl is the centre of a whole 
group of snhstiinces known as the mefchyl-gronp. 
Thus, the hydride of methyl, CHuH, Icnowii as 
light cavburetted hydrogen^ marsh-gas, or fire- 
damp, is well known as the cause of explosions in 
coal-mines. It is a light, inodorous gas, half as 
heavy as air; non-poisonon.s and very iiiflnnnnable, 
forming an explo.sive mixture with seven volumes of 
air. Methyl alcohol, CHaOH, is obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of heet-roofc sugar, and 
also by tho dry distillation of wood. It is a colonv- 
le.ss, mobile liquid, resembling ordinary alcohol in 
many of its properties. Methyl oxide or methyl 
ether, (CH.3)„0, corresponding' to ethyl ether or 
common ether, is a gas at ordinary temperatures, 
very soluble in water and alcohol, and capable of 
being condensed to a liquid by pressure and cold. 
It is largely prepared for use in freezing-machines, 
owing to the intense cold which results when the 
liquefied gas is allowed to evaporate. It is pre- 
pared by the action of sulphuric acid on wood 
spirit. 
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Lpsiile-, tlie above, motliyl enteis into the con- 
felitiition of many ethereal salts and amines, such 
as methyl cliloride, acetate, ami salicylate, as 
well as inetliyl amine, lUmcthyl amine, Ac. (see 
Aaiikes ). The salicj late, CH 3 C 7 H 5 O ,, is interesting 
as being the ethereal oil of Ganlthcnct x)rocumbens, 
fioin whioii inire methyl alcohol ami pure salicylic 
aeiil can both be made. Tor hletlij'I Violet, .see 
DVElXcf ; and for Methylene, .sec An^ESTHESI-V. 

Jlletliylated SyiiTt consists of a mixture of 
9 parts of alcoliol, of specific gravity 0_'920, with 
1 [jart of Pyroxylic (ipv, ) or wood-spirit. Tliis 
addition of wood-.spiiit lendens it unlit foi ill inking, 
altliough it scarcely inteifures with its power .is .a 
solvent. It is allowed by tlie excise to be .sold 
duty-free for niaiinfacturiiig purposes, and for pre- 
sen ing .specimens in iim.setims. 

Mctoilic Cycle, idee Cuiioxolooy, Goeden 

YuJinEi!. 

Metope. See ENTAllLATUItC. 

Metre i.s tb.at regulated .snccession of certain 
gioups of syllables in which Poetry (ij.v.) is usually 
written. A gi eater or less number of group.s forms 
a Una or vmc, and in uiodern langnages the verses 
usually rhyme with one another ; lint this is not 
at all e.ssential to the notion of metre. In the 
classic languages metre depended upon the way 
in which long and .short syllables were made to 
succeed one another. English metro depends, not 
upon the di.stinotion of long and short, but upon 
tliat of ttocanted and unaacantod syllables. Thus, in 
the lines, 

The our' I few lolls' | tlie knell' | of part'l oig day'— 

Wiir'iiors and | ehicfa', .shiiuld the | shaft' or tliv | sword'— 

the accents occur at regular intervals ; and the 
groups of syllaliles thus formed constitute eaoli a 
metre or measure. The group.s of long and .short 
,syllable.s composing the metre.s of classic vei.se 
were called feet, each foot having a distinctive 
name. The same naine.s are .sometimes apidied to 
English measure.s, an accented syllable in English 
being held to ho equivalent to a long syllable in 
Latin or Greek, and an nuaccented syllable to a 
short. Every metre in English contains one accented 
syllable and either one or two unaccented syllables. 
As the accent may be on the fir.st, second, or third 
syllable of the group, there thus arrive live distinct 
measure.s, two dissyllabic and three trisyllabic, as 
seen in the wnrilsYi, com'fort ( corresponiling to 
the classic Trochee); 2, agree' (Iambus); 3, 
mnr'jnuring( Dactyl); 4, confu'sioii (Amphibrach); 
5, colonnade' (Anapaj.st), These measures are 
arranged in lines or pcrses, varying in length in 
dill'erent pieces, and often in tlie .same piece. Tlie 
ending measure of a line i.s frequently ineoniidete, 
or has a snpevnnineravy syllable ; and sometimc-s 
one measure is substituted for anotlier. All that 
is necG.ssai'y Is that .some one measure he so pre- 
dominant as to give a character to the verse. 
Constant recurrence of the same measure jiroduces 
monotony. The following lines exemplify tlie five 
measnre.s ; 

( 1 ) Hicli' tlic I treas'iire. 

Better | ,slx'ty| year^'of | EWrope | tlmii'.-i [ cy'cle | of'Caltliay'. 

Aloft' I ill aV pul state'. 

Tlie pi’Oii' I or utud' | y of' [ mankind' [ is man', 

<3) Bud' of tile 1 ■wll'dernesa. 

Diiyiit'esfcaiid I test' of tte ] sons' of the [ morning, 

(i) The dew' of | tlie inora'ing. 

O young' Loch 1 invar has ) ooine out' of | the west'. 

(5) As they roaif | on the shore'. 

The Assyr’ pan came domi' 1 like a wolf' | on the foliV. 

It is instinctively felt that some of the.se mea.sures 
are better suited for particular subjects than othens. 


Thus, the first lias a brisk, abi-iipt, energetic char, 
aeter, agreeing well with lively and gay subjects, 
and also with the intciiHity of such pieces as'&ofi 
ii’/irt /la’c. The soconil is by far the most nsiinl 
iiieire in English poetiy ; it ucems, in fact, imist 
frequently in the inilimti-y prose moi’ement of the 
laiiguiige. It is smooth, graceful, and stalely ; 
readily adapting itself to ea.sy iiairativo, and the 
exprcssiiiii of the gentler feelings, or to the treat- 
ment of severe and .sublime subjects. The tiisyl- 
laliie metres, owing to tlio immlniv of unaccented 
syllables in them, arc rapid in their moveiiieiit, 
vi'itli a triiiping lightness tlial snggesls the analogy 
of music in triple time. They lue all less regular 
and monotonons than the (lis.syllabic metres. One 
of them is frequently snbsti tilted for another, as in 
the opening of Byi'on’.s Bride of AInjdos : 

Kmiw'yi' till' I laud' wlii'ii’ (ho I cy'nvi'ss mul I myr'tlo 
Aic I'lii'lilcnis I 111 deeds' tliiil | are dmie' iii | llieir clime'; 

AVliere till' i.as'c' i of Ihe viiriLtlie, the hive' ( of the tlii'lth — 

where each of the three liiie.s is in a dilf'ereiit metre, 
the (ir.st dactylic, the second ninpliibracliie, the 
tliiril anapii'stio. In addition to this irregularity, 
one of the niiaecciitod syllables is often wanting; 
as in blrs Heinans’ poem, The Voire 0 / Sjiriny : 

I eiinii'', I I come' ' I ye have called' | mo leiig' ; 

I ciiiiie' 1 o'ei the luium'itanib with bghl' j and 'long'— 

the llr.st line bns only one men.snro of three syl- 
lables, altboiigU tlie general cliaraotor of tlio 
vensilicalion is ti'i.syllabie. 

Ill a kind of verse iiitroduced by Colevidge, and 
used occasionally by liyron and others, the niv 
accented syllables are al together left out of account, 
awl ihe vevsilicatioii is made to depend upon liaving 
a regular number of accents in the line ; 

There !»' nol wind' enmigh' to twirl' 

The miu' red leaf', Ihc lasi' of lls cliiii', 

'i’hnl ilniic'os as ofl'en as dance' it can' 

On the tiqi'nnisl luig’ lliiil, liiiik« lip' at the sky'. 

Here there arc four accents in each lino, but the 
number of .syllables varies from eight to eleven. 

Tlio variety of conibiiiatiiiiis of iiiotres and rbyme.s 
that may be foi'iiicd is ciidleR.s ; but a few of the 
more usual fonn.s of English vursilication have 
received special iiiunes, and these wo may brielly 
notice. 

Octosj/lliihii'H are versos made uii each of four 
measures of the second kind of metre, and thcrctore 
containing eight syllables : 

With fniiV liens hi' pimir, OIn')rn briiind' 

And stinve' 1 tn slancli' j the yiiHli' 1 inti; wound'. 

Scott’s and llyvou’s romantic poems ( siu o Lara and 
the Corsair) are mostly in octosyllabics, and .so 
are Hudibrus, Lnlla llookh, and many otlicr pieces. 

Heroic is a term applied to verses containiiig./iri; 
metres of the second kind, or ten syllaliles. Ilcruics 
either rhj'ino in couplets, or arc without rliynie.s, 
constituting blank verse. Many of tlio chief 
narrative and didactic poems in the English 
language are in rhyming licroics ; as those of 
Uryilen, Piqie, Cowper, Ac, Ivlilton's two great 
poems, Young's Niaht Thni(;//its, Tlionnson’s Ueitsoiis, 
Cowper’s Tns/.', Word&wnith’.s Brciirsion, and many 
others are written in blank heioics. Metrical 
dramas are almost always in blank verse ; in which 
case there is frequently a suponmmevary .syllable, 
or even two, at the end of the line ; 

To be, 1 or not. I to be, 1 thal Is ) Ibc ipu'Sl tieii : 
■\Vlielluir 1 'tia iiQ|blor in | Ihoiniiul | to 8iif|/i'i'. 

Two trochaic measures are in use in Englisli, 
the fifteen-syllable and the sevcn-Byllable. Of the 
foimer the best example is 'Tennyson’, s Loclcsky 
Hall ; the latter was a favourite form with Keats, 
as in the Ode on the Poets and Mermaid Tavern, and 
of Shelley, as in tlie Lines Written in the Eunancan 
Hills. ^ 

In Mleyiacs the lines arc of the .same length and 
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the '-aiiie mea>iiie a-j in lieruics, lint ilie rliymes 
are alternate, and divide the jjoein into (inatrainb 
or ntaiiza^ of four lines, as in (iray's EIr<pj. The 
Sncnserian »tan/a, popularised by Spenser in the 
Fucrie tJiiL'Ciie, and much used by liyroii, dift'eis from 
comnion heroics only in the ariangeiucnt of the 
rhymes, and in concluding with an Alevandiine 
whicii giv'es it a sonorous cadence particularly 
pleasing to the ear. The C'hauceiian heptastich is 
a seven-line decasyll.ahic stanza called also rune 
roi/cd, having three rhymes, one conneeting the 
iir'st and third ; another, the .soennil, fourth, ami 
fifth ; and the third, the sixth and seventh. 

The oeto.syllahio |■(uatrain, the quatrain in eights 
anil sixes, and the (piatraiu in sixes, with the third 
line octosyllabic, are commonly called long measure, 
cninmon ineasui'e, and short measure. The second 
has lieen also called ncruice inctie, heing the foim 
of veisilication adopted in the metrical P.salms, in 
many hymn.s, and other lyrical pieces. From being 
freip'iently employed in old romances and ballads, 
this metro is also called hnllad metre. A familiar 
example is Chaucer’s Ilimc nf Sir Thopas. The 
Ih'st and third linos often rhyme, as well as the 
.second and fourth. 

In triple measures the most imiioiiant are the 
(luatvain, the six-line and the eight-line stanza-'. 
Each luav he dactylic, auapicstio, or amjihiamhie, 
hut the last is the most oommon ; of the lirst an 
example is Byi-oii'.s Smiq nf Said licfore fits la\t 
Buttle; of the second, Wolfe’s Ditrial of Sir John 
Moore : of the third, in many ballads and songs, 
as in the line ; 

I Siuv' rioiii I tlio hoach' wlu'ii 1 tim iimm mj; | was alon ing. 
The um-liyiiied metres are hexameters, Irlank 
verse, and' choral metres, sometimes, as in Queen 
Mall, iamliio j in the Strayed Itcrel/cr, trochaic. 

iSuch are some of the more usual ami delhiite 
forms of voisillcatiou. In many poems, especially 
the more recent ones, so much licence i.s iissumed 
that it is dilllcult to trace any legular rccun-eiicc or 
other law determining the cliauges of metre, or the 
lengths of the lines ; the poet seeks to snit the 
moiUilatioii at every ttirn to the varying .sentiments. 
But it may he nuestioned whether much of this 
relinemont of art is not thrown away, upon ordinal y 
readeis at least, tvlio, failing to perceive any s|iccial 
suitahlene.ss, are inclined to look uimn those violent 
departures from acoustoiued regularity as the results 
of caprice. 

tJee alao the apccial articles in this work on Accent, 
Ar.LnTB.vTroN, JlLANitVERsn, Hr.xAur.TEn, Ode, Poetry, 
Quantity, Bhy.me, and Sonnet ; Edwin Guest's History 
of Enylish Rliyl/ims (2d ed. revised by Prof. Skeat, 
1882); Prof. .T. B. Mayor's Chapters on Enylish Metre 
(1K8G); Dr Giiminere’a Handbook of Poetics (Boston); 
and Prof. .Sohipper’s Entjlischc Metrik ( Bonn, 1881-SO). 

Metre, the basis of the ‘ metrical ’ or modern 
French system of weights and measures, and the 
unit of length. The lir.st suggestion of a eliaiige on 
the nreviims .system dates as far hack as the lime 
of Philip the Fair; but np till 1790 no imjiortant 
change had been effected. On the 8th May 1790 
propo.sal.s were made by the French government to 
the British, for the meeting of an ci^ual nuiiiher of 
meraher.s from the Academy of Sciences and the 
Royal Society of London, to determine the length 
of the siiiiide pendulum vibrating seconds in N. lat. 
45“ at the lei-el of the sea, with the view of niakiiig 
this tlie unit of a now system of measure.s. The 
British government, however, did not give this 
proposal a favourable reception, and it fell to the 
ground. The French government, impatient to 
effect a reform, obtained the aiipointment by the 
Academy of Sciences of a commi.ssion composed of 
Boi'da, Lagrange, Laplace, Monge, and Coiidoreet, 
to olion.se from the following three, the length of 
the pendulum, the fourth part of the equator, and 


the fom th pait of the meriilian, the one he.st fitted 
tor their puiimse. The comiiiisrion decided in 
favour of the la-'t — lesoLhig that the i-rij-uLuouth 
of a ipiadiaiit of the ^reridian (q.v.) he taken for 
the ^ basis of tlie new .system, and he called a 
‘iiictie.’ Delaiuhi'C and Mechidn were immedi- 
ately charged with the ine.R'Uvemuiit of the meii- 
dian helivecn Tlunkerqiie and I’aicelona ; and the 
ve.sultof their lahonis was refeiied to a committee 
of twenty niemheis, nine of wliom weie French, the 
lest hating been deputed by the goveiiimcnts of 
Holland, Savoy, Denmark, Spain, Tuscany, and 
the Roman, Cisalpine, Ligniian, and Helvetic 
repnhilcs. By this committee the length of tlie 
metre was found to ho 443 "296 Parisian lines, or 
39-.S707904 English inehes ; and standards of it and 
of the kilogram me (see tlr.ASlMn) were con.strncted, 
and dcpo.sitcd among the archil es of France, iiliere 
they still remain. If we call the metie ,3 feet 3^ 
inclieh our erior will he inch only. The ‘met- 
1 leal system ’ received legal sanction 2d Novemhev 
LSOl. The following are the fractions and multiples 
of the metre : 


AliUimt-fu!, 

rriitiuiAtrr, 

DociinC-tre, 

AthTnc, 

Dcc.imtfic, 

llrctimiC'tre, 

KilomAtie, 

Myi-i.-oiK-ti'c, 


Iiiolies 

U.ffl;i707il0i 

303707004 

3S)‘370700t Eiltimii Feet. Englisli Yirds. 
30-3707004 = '3 2808002= 1 003033 

S!)3-707904 = 32 806002 = lO'OSliSS 

30-37 07004 = .3-28 OsOO-i = 100-3633 

30370 7(104 = 3280 S002 = 1003-033 

303707 004 = 32608-002 = 10036-33 


The term ‘metric sy.stem’ is also extended to the 
French square measure based nu the Arc (q.v.), 
which is a square the side, of which is a metre ; to 
tlie measure of weight based on the Gramme 
((J.V.), whicli is the weight of a cuhic deeimbtre nf 
distilled water; to the measm-e of capacity based 
on the Litre (q.v.), the volume of a cuhic deci- 
inetie ; and to the cubic meiisuiemcnt based on the 
Stbre (q.v.), which is a cuhic metre. 8ee DECIMAL 
SV.STEM. 


Mcfroiioine, a small machine for indicating 
the correct time or speed at which a musical com- 
position should lie played. It is essentially an 
inverted pciidulnm moved by clockwork. The 
time is regulated by a weight uliich can he, pushed 
up and down the penduluni rod, on which is a 
graduated scale. Tlie meti-onoiiie as we have it 
was patented by Mnlzel in l'816, but was really 
invented by Wiiikel of Amsterdam. 

Metropolitan. Bee Aechmshop, Colonal 

Metternicli, Clemens Menzel Nepomuk 
LoTllAE, Prince von Mettoi-iiich and Duke of 
Poiitelln, an eiiiiiient Austrian diplomatist, was 
horn at Coblenz, Lith Alay 1773. His ancestoi-.s 
had obtained distinction in the wavs of the empire 
against the Tiirks ; his family had supplied more 
than one elector to the archhishopric.s of Mainz 
and Treves ; and his father, Franz, Georg Karl, 
Count von Metternicli, had secured a high reputa- 
tion as a diplomatist and as the associate of 
Kauiiitz. Young Alotteniicli therefore entered 
the service of his country under the most favour- 
able auspices, of which he was not slow in takiim 
advantage. At the age of fifteen he matriculated 
at the univei-sity of Strashui-g, where he had for his 
fellow-student Benjamin Constant, and from which 
lie leiiioved, two years afterwartls, to Mainz to 
complete his education. In 1794, after a sliort 
visit to England, lie was attached to the Austrian 
eiiihas,sy at tlie Hague, in the following year iiian-j'- 
ing the graiuldangliter and heiress of his father’s 
friend Kauiiitz. He fu-.st came into notice at the 
congress of Rastadt, where he represented the 
Westphalian nobility, after which he accompanied 
Count Staclion to St Petersburg. From this jioiiit 
his rise was very rapid, as he added to the advan- 
tages of his li'irth and coiiiiectioiis a more than 
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oulinar.y .share of diiiloniatie .ability, with the most 
gr.aeefiil and winniiif' ni.annera. At twenty -eight 
lie n'as .aiipointed Aiistvi.aii minister at tlie cnnvt of 
Dresden, and after the Lapse of two years he was 
sent .as .anih.a-ssador to llerlin, rvhere he took a 
leading jiart in the well-known coalition which was 
dis.solveil by the battle of Anstuilitz. After ilie 
jieaee of Piesbnrg young jMetternieb w.as selected 
for the most iinjiortant diploni.atio .apimintmciit in 
the gift of the emperor — that of mini.sler .at the 
court of Napoleon. 'When he presented himself 
hefore the eiupernr, he was greeted with the 
remark, ‘You .are veij' young to represent .so 
powerful a monarchy.’ ‘Your inajes-ty was not 
older at Au.sterlitz,’ replied Metternioh, with a 
.slight e-xaggeration wliich could not m.ake the 
coniplinient le.ss ,acce[itab]e : .and, indeed, young .as 
he was, he exliihited an aildress .and a kiinwleilgc 
liefore whicli Napoleon might Idnster, Imt of which 
he never could get tlie hettor. iVithont innch 
ardonr, with very limited .synipathie.s, with no 
deep conviction.s, lie had .a clear head .and .a (inn 
hand ; he could keep his own .secret, and lie could 
woini out the secrets of others ; and, ni.aking him- 
■self the nio.st agreeahle m.an in the world, he 
plotted with a smiling connten.aiico, ni.anomvred in 
a dance, and struck the hardest wlien he .seemed to 
yield the mo.st. 

In 1807 he concluded the treaty of Foiitainc- 
hle.au, very favourable to the interests of Austria; 
and on tlie outbreak of the war between France 
and Au.stria in 1,809 lie was detained some time 
hefore he could oht.ain his passport. In the course 
of that year he succeeded (’nunt Stadioii as 
minister of ForeEii Affairs, and it was during Ids 
tenure of office tliat he conceived tlie iiloa of a 
mau'iage between Napoleon and an Austrian arch- 
duchess as a moans of puvoliasing a vesjute for tlie 
empire. Metteniich escoi ted Jifavio Louise to Paris. 
Amidst the difficulties of 181‘i-13 Metteniich 
maintained at fiv-,t a tomporising policy, hut the 
obstinacy of Na]inleon at length led him to resolve 
upon the declaiation of wav with France made in 
August 1813. In the .autumn of thatyear thegiaiul 
alliance was signed at Teplitz, anil Motternich, 
in recognition of hi.s great ability in conneclioii 
with the negotiatiniLS, was raised to the dignity 
of a prince of the empire. In the subsequent 
conferences and tre.aties the newly-created prince 
took a very prominent part, and lie subsequently 
signed on behalf of Austria the second treaty nf 
Paris on 20tli November 1815, He afterwards jiaid 
a visit to England, and w.as made an LL.T). by the 
university of O.xfoial — the only honour this mail 
of countle.s,s order-s ever received from Urit.ain. 
After this he still continued to conduct the 
diplomacy of Amstria ; iii 1831 he wa.s .apipointed 
chancellor of the empire, and in 1826 succeeded 
Count Zichy a.s pre.sident of ininisterial eonferoiices 
on home allair,s. Hi.s efforts were now earnqstly 
directed to the maintenance of peace in Euiopie 
and the presen-ation of the e.xi.sting state of tilings 
in the Austri.an dominions by the strictest niea-snres 
of police and .severe desimtisni. In the niildc.st 
expret.sion.s of individual opinion ho s.aw symptoms 
of dangerous agitation, and his .supreme object 
was to combine what lie called the conservative 
forces of society agaiust anarchy. Then c.aiiie the 
French Kevolution of 1848, and Metleniich’s hatred 
of revolution was f.an.atic.al. The shock, which over- 
turned for a time half the thrones of Europe, was 
felt at Vienna, and the government fell, in spite of 
the resistance of Metternioh, who maintained his 
policy of ‘ thorough ’ to the hast. Leaving Vienna 
with an escort of cavalry, he fled to England, and 
there he remained till ISol, in the autumn of which 
year lie made a soit nf royal progress to his castle 
of Johaimisherg on the Eliine. From this time. 


although the advice of the old statesman was neca- 
sioiially askeil by tho eniperor, he was never again 
vpqiiesied to assume office. He died at Vienna on 
Util ihiiio IS.'!!). The A iifohCojji'Kpli i/ of Metteinich 
(French, 1H79-S2 ; (ieniian, IhSO-H-l; Eng. trails, 
1880-83), edited hy his son, throws valnahle light 
on the stirring iiiiios in which ho lived. In these 
vohiiiies also ajijicars tho diaiy of his ihird wife, 
Countess Melanie Zicliy-Ferr.aris, whom ho married 
ill 1831, when he was about (ifty-eight years of age, 
Hhc w.a.s a clever and boantifnl wom.an, and gave 
her liiishaml nincli ell'eclii'c aid. F'roni many 
entries in her diaiy it is evident iliat, if lier 
linshaml w.us stern and harsh in ]iolilical ati'ife, lie 
wa.s not without warm and genial all'ection.s. To 
her I'lincc Mettornieh was as good and gre.al a 
man as ever lived, and she e.xqiies.ses more tliaii 
once her opinion that he alone ‘could save the 
world.’ 

'Tlicie arc works on Mettmiiali hy r.inder (IH.'id), 
Gross- rbilfiiigor (l.Sflj), Rohimilt-W'eis.senfels (1801), 
Beer (1.S77); and see MrUd'iiich, hy Colonel Mallesoii 
( ‘ .Statesinoii ‘ seric.s, 1 H.S8 ), 

Blottray. a village of I'rance, ,5 miles N. of 
Toms hy rail, noted for its great agricultural and 
industrial Itefovmatory (q.v.), the jiaront of all 
such institutions. It dates fiom 1831), and in 1886 
had .537 imuates. 

Mettrio. See L.VMUT'fifDi. 

Metz, the strongest fortress of (lermaii Lorraine 
(hefore 1871 the livincipal bulwark of the north- 
caslern frontier of Fianee, am! eai'ital of the 
depavtniont of Moselle), stands on the livov 
Moselle at the inllux of the Scille, ‘216 miles E. of 
Palis. The .strength of the (daee cmiHists in its 
e.xterior defences, of which the principal aro a 
cordon of forks, soiiie greally slrengthoned and 
iiiqiiovcd .since the Oernum aiiiie.xatioii, anil some 
entirely new. T'he cathedral, a llothic edilice 
(Mtli to Kith century), is nmiarkahlo for its vast 
.size and its aichiteetiiral liglitiie.sM, and has a 
iieantiful spire ol ojien work, 303 feet in lieight. 
Of other sereii Catholic ehnrehe.s, tlic most intero.st- 
iiig i.s HI Vineent’.s. Thore aro two Protestant 
churchea and a synagogue. The city has a lihiary, 
a imiseuin, a military academy, a' imisic .school, 
art and nuniiKiiialic eolleetious, Ac. Ajiart fioiii 
taiiiiiiig and the making of saddles and slioes, Ihuro 
arc few iiidiistries, though there aro several iron- 
workfi in tlie vicinity, 'riie trade is chielly in 
wine, hranily, preserved fniiks, leather, Ac. l‘op., 
which ill ISO!) was 48,325, had in 1875, hy reason of 
eiiiigiatioii into France, decreased to '37,925, or 
with garrison, 4.1,856; (1890) 50,723, including a 
large g.arriaon. The Protestants are le.ss than half 
HHiiniiierous as the (Jatholios. Metz, knouii to the 
Kmiians as JJhiodiirimi, wa.s afterwarils called 
Mettls (corrupted from Medioniatriei, tho name of 
tlie people), hence the pre.sent form. Under the 
Franks it was the capital of Ausf rasia, and in 870 
l)a.s.sed to tlie empire ; it was afterwaials iinide a free 
city of the empire. In 1552 it was treacherously 
t.akeu po.ssc.ssion of by tho French ; and, although 
Charles Y. hc.sieged tho place from OcUiher 15.52 to 
.January 1553, tliey kept it till it was formally 
ceded to them iu lil48. 'riie lortilio-atiouH, already 
strong, were completely reconstructed hy Vauhair 
in 167*1; they were added to at various dates, and 
after 1830 tfioroiighly restored. In August 1870 
Bazaine was comiielled to retire with his army 
into Metz, which after a long siege was taken by 
tire Germans (see France, Vol. JV. p. 783); hy 
the treaty of Fioanlcfort it was aimoxed to Germany. 

See lustorie.s of the town hy Coster (1871) and 5Yost- 
lihal (3 Tols. 1876-77) ; and tiio account of the waiiiko 
operations of 1870 hy the Oerinan staff (1872). Ooiu- 
pare also Haz.ms’r. 
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lIciKlOllf B. village 5 miles IV. of Pavis by tlie 
railway to ^'ersailles. Tlie elifLteaii, rebuilt, by 
Mansard for the Eaupliiu iu 16'Jo, ,'ind litted up 
for Marie Louise liy Najiuleou in l.Sl‘2, was i-educed 
to ruin during Lire boinlrardnrenb of Paris in 1871. 
Tire Pui-esb Is a favoriiile holulay resort. A chapel, 
dedicated to Notre Datiie des Flaitrrnes, connneino- 
rates the terrible railway accident of ilay 1842, iu 
which over 100 persurre « ere burned ali\-c. Kubelais 
M-iis cure of jMeudon. I'op. 7o70. 

Menlebck<5, a town iu the Belgiair piovince 
of'West Flanders, on the Mandel, a tributary of 
die Lys, 24 miles .SIV. of Client. JPop. 9063. 

aieulcn, -i-DVM (not AnToixi:) Francols 

VAN DER, Flemish painter, born at Brussels, lltb 
.January 1632 (not 1634), was a|)i)ointed by Colbeit 
in 1666 batfcle-tiaiiiter to Louis XIV., .and tbenco- 
fonviii'd aoooiiipanied that king in bis military 
expeditions. A long series of Van tier Meuleu’s 
battle-]nctiires hang in the Louvre. He died in 
Paris, 1 jtli Uctoher 1690. 

Mcunii', d n.VN de, or Jean Clopiiiel, a French 
satiilst, the Voltaire of the middle ages as Ca.ston 
Paris calls him, was boin at Meuii-,snr-Loire about 
1260. lie nourished under Philiii the I’air, trams- 
lated many hook.s into Frencli, hecaiiie rich and 
liiosperoii.s, and died lioforu Xovemher 1.306. His 
Teitainvut, in siuyle-rimed iniatraiiis, witli all 
its raillery, reveals a geuniiie piety. But his great 
woik is libs continuation to the length of 22,817 
lines of tho lliiinoii do /a Roue, left anliiiished in 
4670 lines by William of Louis before 1260. He 
preserved the original metre, hut completely 
altered tlie truatmeiit, substituting foiAts tender- 
ness, relinement, and elaborate allegorising, sharp 
satirical piotures of actual life, foriiiiiig an invalu- 
able iiiinor of tho middle ages. See Iiist. Litt. do 
la Franoe, vol. xxviii. 

Hleuivsius, Johannes, the elder (piopeiiy Jan 
de Meuis), a learned scholar, was horn at Looz- 
duiiien near the Hague, 9th Feliuiary 1579, studied 
philology at Leyden, next travelled through Europe 
■with the son of the Graud-peii.sLomuy Baineveldt, 
.and beoame in 1610 profe.ssur of History, and ne.xt 
year of Creek, at Leyden, and afterwards Historio- 
grapher to tlie States-goneral. In 1625 he became 
jirofes-sor of Hi.story in tho academy at Borii iu 
Heniiiaik, and here he died, 20th Beptemher 1639. 
His industry was portentous, and his work.s are a 
storehouse of niatoiials for stiulents, especially in 
Greek antiquities. He edited Cato’s Do lie lliiUicu, 
Plato’s Tinucus, the Chaructoys of Theophrastus, 
and a long .series of the writingH of the later Greek 
writers, as Lycophrou, Uonstantiiiiis Poridiyio- 
genitus, Philostratus, Aristoxenus, Conslantimis 
xMatiasses, Theopliylaot, Tliemlorus jMetocliites, 
Antigonus Carystius, Apollonius Hyskoliw, and 
Phlegon. OLlier works are tlie useful Glosmrium 
Grtuoo-Barbarnui (1614), Fes Bdgiae (1612), Athcme 
Baiauce (162.5), llistoria Danica (1630), and a 
long series of monographs on i|nestions of Greek 
antiquities wliicii may lie found in the T/tesaurus 
Antiqiiitatuiii Grwcaram of Crouoviu.s. A collected 
edition of his works was prej Hired by Land ( 12 vols. 
FJor. 1741-63). —His son, Johannes MEnK.siu.s, 
the younger, was born at Leyden in 1613, and died 
iu Denmark in 1654. He wrote several antiquarian 
work.s of value, hnt his name by a singular mis- 
fortune survives in connection with the filthy 
BlegaiUue liiigwe Latuuo (best ed. Leyden, 1757), 
with which it is certain that he had nothing to 
do. The original edition heais neitlier place nor 
date, but was most probably printed about 1680 at 
Lyon or Grenoble. It contains a little poem by 
Chorier (1609-92), hence his name lias been too 
eiusily comieeted witli the liook, the origin of which 
still remains an unsolved puzzle. 


Mciirtlie-et-Mo.8eIle, a department in the 
nqitli-eastof Fr.aiice, fniined, after tlie treaty of 1871 
M ith Ceruiaiiy, out of w hat reiiiaiiied of the former 
depaitments of Moselle and Meiirtlie. It has four 
aiioiidisseiiients— Biie.r , Lunei ille, Nancy, and Toni 
—an are.a of 2020 sq. iii., and a po]), ( 1872) of 
365,137 ; (1886) 431,693. The capital is N.ancy. 
Tlie department belongs to the plateau of Lon nine, 
lias leiy feitile soil, producing coin, wine, potatoes, 
fiuit, beet-root for sugar, bops, &c,, and is dmined 
by the Moselle and its tributaiies. It li.as valuable 
iron-mines, and is the first deiiartiiient in Fiance 
for iion and steel, and the tbiid for glass; llieie 
are also important miiimfactmes of pottery, wool- 
lens, cotton.s, cbemicids, tobacco, paper, beer, 
arlilicial llowers, and einbroideiy-wink. llock-snlt 
is mined in large quantitie.s. In point of popular 
education it ranks second amongst the Frencli 
depaitments, Doiibs being liist. 

McilSC (Dutch jSIaas), an aflluoiit of the Pdiine, 
rises in the French department of Hante-Maine, 
(Ions in a nortiierly diicctiou in a deep, iiaiiow, 
winding valley, ]ia&t Verdun and .Sedan, entering 
Belgium Jii.-^t hclosv Civet, on to Namur, whence 
it makes ii Inigo cnri'e to tlie east, tlien Hows iiortli 
past Liege and !M.ae.stiiclit, and, bending ahiupitly 
to the west, finally joins the W.inl, one of the 
mouths of tlie Itliine, fiom the left opposite Gorknm. 
The united stieiiiii.s take tlie name of the Maas, 
which soon divides again. The .southein hiaiich 
passes tlnoiigh the liicsboscli and Hollaiidsche 
Diop, and, again dividing, reaches the sea in two 
wide estuaries, Haiingi'liet and De Krammer. -The 
1101 them hiancli, called the Merwede as far as 
Doidrecht and to the west of that town the Old 
Maas, likewise reaclie.s tlie sea in tivo channels, 
the Uhl and the New Maas. On this Inst stands 
Jlotterdam, The eiitiie river i.s 500 miles in lengtli ; 
it is navigable from Verdun, Aiea of basin, 18,530 
sq. 111 . Its princiiinl atlinenls are the .Sambre on 
the left and tlie Onrthe on the right. 

MctISC, a chqiartmerit in the nortli-east of 
Fiance, toucliing Belgiiuii in tlie north. Area, 
2401 sq. 111 .; pop. (1872) 284,72,5; (1886)291,971. 
Tlie suifaco is traversed from .south-east to nor th- 
we.st by the wooded Argonne Hinges, wdiich form 
the riglit and loft liank of the river Meuse, and 
separate it from the basin of tlie Seine on the 'ivest 
and from that of the Moselle on the east. Tlie 
soil in the valleys is fertile and well cultivated. 
Wheat, oats, beet-root (for sugar), hemp, oil- 
plants, and wine ( nearly 9,000,000 gallons annually ) 
are the 2 Jrincipal iiroduets. Iron is mined and 
manufactured ; glass and paper are the chief 
bmiiclies of indufctrj'. Tlie four arrondissements 
■are Bar-le-Duc, ('omniercy, Montinedy, and Ver- 
dun. The capiital is Bar-le-Dnc. 

Mexico, tlie most .soutlierly countiy of North 
America, is a federal republic, embracing twenty- 
seven states, a federal district, and two territories. 
It extends between tlie United States and Guato- 
inala, with an extreme iengtJi of nearly 2000 miles; 
its breadth varies between 1000 and (in the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec) 130 miles, it has a coast-line of 
almost 6060 miles, hnt with scarcely a safe harbour 
beyond, the noble haven of Acapulco ; on the 
Atlantic side, with its sandbanks and lagoons, 
tlieie are only open roadsteads, or river-mouths 
closed to ocean vessels by bars and shallows ; 
harbour-works, however, were in active conatnic- 
tion at Vera Cruz and Tampico in 1890. From 
the boutli-easterii and north-western extremities 
(if the republic, tliere extend the peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Lower California, enoIosing_ the 
Gnlfe of (Janqieche and California respectively. 
The islands of Mexico are few and of no import- 
ance. 
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111 avea Mexico almost equals Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Germany, and Austria- Hnngniy 
together. Tlie figures given in the following table 
are official, but in most oases they can be accepted 
only as approximate ; large seetioms of IMichoaciin 
and Gnerrero, and also of Sonora, have not yet 
been e.xplored ; and there are still many Indian.s 
that have never oi’en come in cmilact with 
tlie svhite man. Of the entire population the 
whites are estimated to form 19 per cent., the 
Indians 38, and the half-castes ( mcsthus) 43 per 
cent. 


fct Vtt.3 

8il. JUlcs 

Pop, m 1888. 

Cliltjf T«»\w\s. 

Southern— 




Soiioia 

77,620 

105.301 

Horinoslllo. 

GUiUualuuL 

&0,2(i0 

208,073 

Cluliushua. 

Coaliuila ....... 

50,200 

177,707 

Saltillo. 

Niwvo Leon .... 

25,000 

244,052 

Hontewy. 

AlE.VNTlC — 




TaiHanlipas 

20,336 

107,777 

Cimlail Victfida 

Vera Ciiiz 

24,24S 

633,360 

JalnpR. 

Tabasco 

U,843 

114,023 

vS JiuuilJRtttisla. 

Caiiviipcho 

20,844 

2fi,irs 

Q1.180 

C'aiupoelio. 

Vucataii 

273,600 

MevK(a. 

PAiiric— 




fenmlna 

36,180 

223,684 

Culiacau. 

Jalisco 

27,261 

1,101,700 

Guailalojaia. 

Coliiiu 

2,704 

GO, .147 

Colnnn. 

JlitihoacAn 

23,160 

801,913 

Morelia. 

Guerreio 

22,863 

831,827 

GUilpancingo. 

Oa\ftca 

28.J76 

703,419 

(laxaca 

Chmpas 

20,732 

2«0,710 

Sail Cluialobal. 

Cextiiai.— 




Dnmigo 

42,520 

20S,931 

Duiaiigo. 

2aeate(*as 

2.'i,227 

520,066 

Zacatecas. 

Asims Caliciitos. 

2,805 

121.720 

Agutis Calientcs 

b.m Luis Toto^i. 

25,087 

640,417 

8;m Luis Votosi. 

Guaiiajiiati) 

12,546 

3,037 

7,735 

1,007,110 

Guauajuato, 

Qupretaio 

lllilaluo 

218,625 

Quiwctaio. 

Pnehuen. 

404,212 

Mexico 

3,284 

778,000 

Toluca. 

MotoIob 

1,050 

161,640 

Cueniavaca. 

I’liebln 

12,733 

1,606 

S30,40S 

Puebla. 

Tlascala 

147,933 

Tluxcala. 

Federal Difstrlot, . 

408 

451,240 

Mexico. 

Lon’er Callfoi/ila. . 
Tepie 

5»,IW7 


I.a Pflz. 

11,580 

102,160 

'I’eiiie. 

Total 

751,200 

11,487,210 



There are sepaiate articles in this work on niosl 
of the states and chief towns, 

Surface.— For the most ])art Mexico comsists of 
an immense tableland, wbicli commences in tlio 
United States as far north a.s Colorado, and gradu- 
ally rises to over 8100 feet at Marquez (the highest 
point touclied by the railway), 78 miles N. by Mb of 
Mexico city ; and a mean elevation nearly as great 
i.s maintained in all the soufcli central plateau ; 
at El Paso, on the northern frontier, the rfevation 
is only 371J feet. The jirevailing formations are 
metamorphic, but partly' overlaid by igneous rocks 
of every geologic epoch, rich in metalliferous ores. 
In the highest ranges granites and other igneous 
rocks jn-evail, rmth deposits of sulphur and pumice, 
and other recent volcanic dischavge.s. In the north 
chalk and sandstones become prevalent. The 
escarpmenta of this plateau foimi most of the so- 
called Cordilleras ; Humboldt’s theory of a contiim- 
oim cliain extending from Patagonia to Alaska has 
now been abandoned. The most important range 
is the Sierra hladre ( over 10,000 feet, and extend- 
ing from Tehuantepec into tlie United States) ; 
parallel with this run the sierras of the ea.st coast 
pd of Lower California. Tlia surface of the conntiy 
is also much broken up by short cross-ridges anil 
detached peaks, the principal being the Cordillera 
de Anahuao (q.r.), euliuinatiag in Nevado de 
Toluca ( 19,454 feet), the highest point on the North 
Amei'icau coiilineiit, and Popocatepetl (17,623). 
The Pico de Orizalia, ea.st of Popocatepetl, is 18,205 
feet high. Most of the Mexican volcanoes are 
extinct or quiescent, and violent earthquakes are 
of rare oeouiTenoe. No disturbance an remarkable 


has oeourred since the iqiheaval of Joriillo (q.v.) in 
1759. On the Atlantic .side the plateau descends 
alirnptly to the iiaiiow strip (aliont 60 miles) of 
gently sloping const-land ; towards the Pacilie 
where the eoast-laiids I'niy in w'idth from 40 to 70 
miles, the de.sceut i.s more gradniil. Of the present 
lakes the only one of great size is Gliapala (q.v.) 
which i.s traversed by' tlie llio Grande de Santmi'o ’■ 
hut comsiderahlo bodies of w'ator collect in depres- 
sions in the uplands during the licavj' mins, and 
even Hood the surrounding eonntiy for a time. 
The rivew of Mexico are of little use for navi"a- 
tion. South of the llio Grande del Norte, on the 
Texan frontier, tliey are mostly impetuous nionn- 
tiiiii-lorreiila, or Ilow' throngli rooky gorge, s {heir- 
raiican), sometimes 1000 feel deep. Only in ilia 
narrow' strips between the jilatcau and the coast 
aie tliey avaihihle as channels of ivado and coin- 
mniiicalion ; and in this respect perluip.s Arabia 
alone i.s less favoured than Mexico. 

Climate and Agrieidture.— In the jilatean region, 
or licrriiH icwpludtis, the climate i.s almost tliat of 
perpetual spring, and the ntwnsphera remarkahly 
free from moisture. It is to this peculiar dryness 
that the city of Mexico, the soil of whieh lias 
been soaked witli the filth of centuries and never 
iiroperly drained, ow'es iL.s imnninity from jiesti- 
lence; hut, on tlie other baud, throughout the 
jdalean agrionlture i.s doponileiit on tho use and 
control of water for irrigation imi'iiuses, and an iin- 
iiiense desert tract extends between Cliilniahua and 
Zaeateoas. Wood in all this upland region is scarce 
and dear, though there are valnahle forests in the 
exti’eme north and sonlh. On the coast-laiiils wood 
and water are abundant, and the soil fertile, hut 
the climate is Biich that white men cannot work as 
lahourers there. Vet Me.xioo cmiLains as iliio 
agricultural land as any in the woild, and in mo.'it 
parts two crops a year are grown ; while already a 
score of agricultural colonies, drawn from various 
uationalitioH, hai-o been established in the coniiLiy. 
Northern Mexico is the original homo of tlie 
‘cattle-range’ hnsiiiess, ami tliere vast herds of 
lioi’se.s, cattle, and sheep form the principal wealth 
of the people. Tlie coast-holt and tlie Lorraoes up 
to 3000 feet oou.stitute tho tierruu calienies, where 
the temperature ranges from 60° to 110“ F., and, 
in the south at least, the iiiag'nillcent trojiieal vege- 
tation and the yellow fever and vdmito reign w'itli 
ejpial vigour. Two or three hours lij' the Vera 
Cruz Ilailwaj' carries the traveller from Esjicranza, 
at the very edge of the plateau, down into tlie 
heart of the tropics. The cold lands, or iicrras 
frias, embrace all the country above about 8000 
feet, including the few liigliest peaks covered with 
perpetual snow. South of about 28° N, tliero are 
only the w’et and the dry season, the former from 
June to October. Farther north there are four 
seasons; hut in tho highest zone tlio rainfall Is 
very scanty, and northern Mexico and the Cali- 
fornian, peninsula especially' are exposed to seasons 
of dronglit. The vegetation of Mexico has the same 
wide range as the climate. In the loudaiids dye- 
woods and valuable timbers abound in the virgin 
forests, as well as medicinal plants, iudia-ruhher, 
palms, &c. ; and oranges and bananas, many 
varieties of cactus, olives, sugar, ooileo, cocoa, rice, 
indigo, cotton, and tobacco, besides the omnipresent 
maize, all thrive. Many’ of tliesa products, includ- 
ing the palms, oranges, cacti, olives, tobacco, and 
.of course the maize, groiv as readily over a great 
part of the temperate zone, w'here the characteristic 
vegetation embraces pines, evergreen oaks, Ihe 
maguey' or Aga,ve americana (q.v.), and tlie liene- 
qnen {Agave sisilana, see Fibrous Substances). 
t^he last two are nearly' a.9 frequent also in the tin'vns 
fnas. The vine flourishes in some district.s, e.speoi- 
allyrnenr El Paso, Enrango, and Pan'a.s in Coalmila, 
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wliei'e a good 'wiue is made ; and innllierry plants 
have been imported from Europe to develop the 
silk industry. In Lower California a good deal 
of Archil (q.v.) Is collected, and chicle gum is 
e.vtraoted and jirepnred in the forests along the 
coast. But affricnlture in Mexico is very poorly 
developed. Primitive methods are followed by the 
people generally, and the American plough has only 
in a few localities displaced the crooked stick, 
soineliines shoil with iron, and lashed by raw-hide 
thongs to the oxens’ horns. There is, however, 
some agricultural machinery in use on the larger 
haciendas, or great landed estates. To their absen- 
tee owners such estates, in spite of the expense 
of irrigeation and tlie .sliiftle.ss niethod.s in n.se, 
are said to return large incomes ; hut the diffi- 
culty and cost of transport are so great that in 
many parts of Mexico no more corn is grown than 
suffices to meet the wants of the immediate neigh- 
honrliood. Of maize 128,222,000 bushels Avere 
raised in 1888. The other principal crop.s for the 
same year ivere Avheat, 11,114,000 busliels; beaus, 
7,047,000 bushels ; barley, 5,787,000 bushels. The 
value of the cotton crop averages .£1,845,000, of 
sugar-cane £1,32,8,000, of hemp and coll'ee ahoA’e a 
tliird as much, ami of tobacco a fourth. In 188!) 
heneejuen was e.xjiorted from Yucatan to the value 
of over a million sterling. 

jl/!nc?’a7s'.— Mexico is rich in miueral.s, many of 
which haA’e been rvorked from a very early date. 
Silver-mining, especially, has been an important 
industry ever since the conquest, and a consider- 
able number of the mines are still worked at a 
prolit. Gold, though to a greatly less A'alue, is also 
produced. Tlie coinage reoouls, which date from 
1537, and may be taken as sub.stantially accurate, 
show the production of the preciou,s metals, from 
lliat year to 1884, to have been : g(jld, 114,384,204 
dols.; silver, 3,105,979,022 dols.— total, .3,220,383,220 
dols. Copper is largely mined in some sections, 
lieing found in a pure state in Oliiapas and Guana- 
juato, and olsewliere associated with gold. Other 
important minerals arc iron, including enormous 
masses of meteoric iron ore, and the mountain a 
mile from Durango, the Cerro de Mercado, a solid 
mas.s of magnetic iron ore ; lead, found associated 
with .silver; and sulphur, zinc, quicksilver, jdat- 
inuni, ciunahar, asphalt and petroleum, heside-s salt, 
marhie, alabaster, gypsum, and rock-salt in great 
quantities. There are also said to he largo de- 
posits of coal, some of excellent quality, in various 
Iocalitie.s ; but as yet little of it lia.s been mined. 
Throughout Mexico over 100,000 Avorkmen are 
employed in the various mining enterprises — above 
350 in numhei’, and largely siApported by American 
and British capital. Iformerly the Mexican ores, 
especially argentiferous lead, Avere sent for smelt- 
ing to the United States ; but as the American 
tariff became prohibitive, estahlLshments Avere set 
up on Mexican soil, to Avhicli in 1890 some Ameri- 
can foundries and Avorks also Avera transferred. 

Mamifcietures and Trade. — In all Mexico the 
number of factories using steam poAver does not 
greatly exceed one hundred. Very little labour- 
saving machinery of any kind has been inti-oduced, 
OAvitig partly to the scarcity of fuel and Avater, and 
partly to the difficulty of repairing e.xpenslA^e and 
complicated machinery, usually — on the haciendas 
at anyrate — broken on jnirpose by the peons, Avho 
are obstinately opposed to any change. In 1888 
there Avere 98 cotton and 16 Avoollen factories in 
Mexico, besides 7 paper-mills and 2 potteries em- 
ploying steam. Flour and unrofmed sugar are also 
prepared, and a large sugar refinery Avas erected at 
Linares in 1890 ; Avhilo there are smaller special 
manufactures, such as candles, glass, porcelain ; 
and the extraction of heiiequen fibre, too, is an 
important industry. Bounties are offered by some 


states for the establLslmicnt of factories Avithiu 
their bounds. But the handicraft production of 
such articles as pottery, saddles, sandals, many 
coareer textiles, the national bat, the sombrero, 
and the national driuk'.s, pulque, mescal, and te- 
quila, all from tlie various plants of the maguey 
family, is lunch more considerable. The great 
bulk of the Mexican exports i.s alAvay.s fonned by 
the preciou.s metals — coin, bullion, and ores ; yet 
the ainoinit of agricultural products and other 
merchandise has greatly increased since the con- 
struction of _ railways. Of these in 1860 there 
Avere none; in 1880 tliere were 655 miles, in 1890 
over 5500 miles open for ti attic. The rapid con- 
.struction of tliese line.s, most of Avliieh are in 
English hands, has saddled the country Avith heavy 
respousibilities ; the subventions payable to tlfe 
several companies in tlie year 1800 amounted 
to £697,000 — about one-seventh of tlie govern- 
nient’.s total income — and the sum inerease.s yearly, 
ill accordance with agreements entered info Avith 
the companies. Moieovei', the spread of the 
railways has been made an excuse fur the ahiio.st 
utter neglect of tlie roads, Avhich througliout 
Mexico Avere had enough hefoie. The line high- 
ways constructed by the Spaniards were alloAved 
to fall into destruction during the long civil Avars, 
and tlieir present deplorable condition makes tlieiii 
rather a hindrance than a lielp in the development 
of tlie country. A .still more .serious obstacle to 
internal commerce is the crushing system of inter- 
state customs — the alcahalas — a heritage from the 
days of Spanish rule ; they were abolished by a 
decree of 1886, hut in 1800 the British iiiinister 
reported that they still existed under A'arious names 
in tlie territories 'and federal district, and in most 
of the states. Under the excise system, more- 
over, nearly every possible product, every branch 
of industry, every social function, even, is taxed ; 
and a SAvarni of potty officials in every city, toAVii, 
and hamlet see that nothing escapes Its tax, from 
a bag of scaAveed or sliavings to a funeral or a 
fandango. In 1890 the fiscal gendanneria alone 
cost four-fifths as iiiucli os the foreign office and 
tlie judicial poAver together. Still, in spite of these 
iiiipedimente, the trade of Mexico Avithin recent 
years has steadily increased. During the period 
188-l:-89 the imports advanced from 33,819,000 to 
44,500,000 dols., and the exports from 46,553,380 to 
60,158,423 dols. (6’60 dollars = £1 sterling). Of 
the exports in 1889 the precious inetal.s represented 
38,785,275 dol-s. ; lienequen, coffee, hides, Avoods, 
tobacco, and vanilla came next. Nearly tAvo-tliirds 
of the total trade is Avitli the United States, and 
one-fourth Avitli Great Brit.ain ; France foIloAvs at 
some distance, and Gerinany yet further behind. 
Home nianufaetures and the distrihutioii of mer- 
chandise are largely in the hands of foreigners. 
Of late years a large nninher of French merchants 
liaA'e settled in Mexico, and have nearly eveiy- 
Avhere superseded the Germans, aa'Iio controlled 
most of the trade from 1850 to 1870. In 1888 
there were 12,300 Frenoh in the republic, and 
only 800 Germans, and tbe former bad practi- 
cally monopolised the dry-goods business of the 
countiy, and Avere pressing their rivals closely in 
other depaitments, such as liardAA'are, in Avhicli the 
Germans had secured the lead. Great Britain im- 
ports from Mexico mainly mahogany, logAvood, and 
silver ore, and exports thither cottons, Avoolleiis, 
and linens, iron, iiiacliiiiery, and coal; in 1883-89 
the A’alue of the former decreased steadily from 
£724,847 to £465,994, Avhile that of the latter in- 
creased from £866,671 to £1,621,106. 

Govenment, Finances, tOc. — ^The Mexican con- 
stitution is closely modelled upon that of the 
United States. The president, avIio is assisted by 
six secretaries of state, is elected for four years. 
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anil can be re-electetl for a Recoiid tei-iii ; the 
senators (two for eacli state) ami i ejneseiitatives 
(one for every 40,000 inlialjitants) receive a salary 
of 3000 (lols. a year ; the jutlieial system occupies the 
same position as that of the United States; and 
tile several states have elective governors and lepis- 
latuien. It must he added, huivover, that neither 
government nor opposition is conducted on any 
principle : the government is a personal, and often 
a tyrannical one ; and the opjiosition also is per- 
sonal — it rises and falls ivith its leader, and in the 
past has found its favourite and safest ex])ression 
in revolution, which either lifts the pretender into 
power or leaves him hefore a firing-party. _ Either 
event dis.sQlvea the opposition, for no principle lias 
been invoh’ed. A strong government, in these 
circumstances, is nio.st iieecs.sary in Mo.xico, and 
the oo.st of the army (27,000 men) swallow.s up 
one-third of the animal receiids. As for the 
nav}', it consi.sts of .suine revenue cutters, a 
steani-tiig, and a training ship (hiiilt 1890), and 
costs £'5,000 a year. The receipts of the Mexican 
federal government advanced in 1885-89 from 
£4,050,192 to £4,901,512; about live-eighth.s of 
tlii.s i.s derived from emstoms. 'Witliin the same 
period the expenditnre ranged from £4,798,914 to 
.£5,876,351. lloth in the reiiublic and ahroad, 
liowever, it ia recognised that the government is 
straining every nerve to meet its oUligatioiis, and 
the general confidence has increased of late yeans ; 
while the individual state.s, as a whole, .succeed in 
keeping their expenditure within their income. 
The interest on tho national dolit lia.s been punctu- 
ally paid .since 1886, in which year an arrangenionb 
was oorne to between the Illexieaii government and 
the English bondholders, under rvhich tho various 
debts were converted and redeemed (in 1889) at 40 
per cent. The entire foreign debt of ilexico was 
in 1890 returned at £10,000,000. In the same year 
banking facilities were greatly extended, charters 
being granted for banks of issue and otlicns in 
various towns; wlieieas previou.sly banking liad 
been couJlned almost entiiely to two large banks 
at the capital, and their branches. In 1890 tliere 
were 32,437 miles of telegraphs and 4349 of tele- 
phones in operation in the republic. 

Social Aspects. — Nearly half of the population 
of Mexico are mestizos^ ivho are tho farmers and 
ranoheros, the muleteers and .servants. Many of 
them are intelligent and skilful, hut the lower 
orders among them — the so-called leperos — are 
hopelessly idle and vicious. The Indians, wlio 
constitute over one-third of the population, lead a 
life of their own, mingling hut not ini.xing with 
the other races. From them oliielly are drawn the 
peons, or agricultural labourers, who, throngh a 
system that keejjs them peniianently in debt, 
to-day are scarcely le.ss slaves tlian were their 
ancestors under the Spaniards On every hacienda 
there is a tienda, or .store ; there eveiything must 
be purchased by tbe employes, whose wages (9d. 
to is. a-day) are someUines paid in ‘tallies’ on 
it. The Indian is a poor workman and unreliable, 
though as a rule tractable if w-ell treated, ami 
easy to manage ; ids wants nro few, and his small 
surplus earnings usually find tlieir way in a few 
hours into the pockets of the priest, the pulque 
sellers, or the proprietors of the bull-ring, cock- 
pit, or monte table. He has no idea of honesty, 
however ; he does not steal on a large scale, but 
tools, saddlery, and crops must be eonstantly 
watched. The Indians who are not employed 
on the e.states u.sually live in communities resem- 
bling the old \'illage communities of Europe. 
Little has been done to ameliorate the degiaded 
condition of the labouring classes. The staple food 
everywhere is maize, either in the form of a moist 
paste or as thin cakes (tortillas), with black beans 


(frijolcs) and red and green piqqiei-s. The 11011 . 1.0 
ill Mexico are mostly of adobe (sun-dried brioloi) 
one story high. Ediioalioii, as might be expected 
is ill arery backward coiuliLkm : only <J jmr cent 
of tho population can read and write. However 
efforts are being made to reiiioi’o tliis reproach, 
Tliere are national free .schools in every consider 
able town, a .school of agriciiHiire near the capital 
and an eilicient military .school at Cliaimltepecl 
besides tiie in.stibutions iiicntioiicd under Mexico 
city. Even the piriests have opened a number of 
schools, generally as rivals to the imtioiiid schools. 
The great uiiuss of the jicople are Uuiiiiiii Catholics, 
hut there is no eslalilislied eliiircli. In 1867 the 
clmrcli property was eonliscated ; convents and 
religioms liomscs were siippre.ssed, and now no longer 
openly exist; nor aie religions processions per- 
mitted. Civil marriage alone is valid, though the 
elmreli ceremony in addition is not prohibited. 
Besides the I’miestant missionary eliurehes, some 
of which have made eeusiilcrablc progress, there ia 
a Mexican hraiich of the Chiireh CatliolLc of Jc.sus 
Christ, wliieli was founded here in 1861, and within 
twenty yoais had fifty eongrcgatioiis estahli-shed, 
and many .schools, oridiiiiiage.s, and seminaries. 
Among some of (lie Jiidiaii.s inigiui eiiihlenis and 
cerenioiiie.s still survive; ami in 1889 Lieulenaiit 
Behwatka tiiumi in ( 'liihnalina elili- and cave- 
dwellers who wore suu-woiship)iers. 

History of Idci'iro. — 'I’lie liistory of ancient 
Mexico exhibits two diHlinet and widely differing 
periods — that of the Toltecs and that of the 
Aztec-s. Both were Nalniii nations, speaking a 
language which .survives in Jlexico to this day. 
Tlie 8th century is the Iraditioiml date when tfie 
Toltecs are related to have eomo from tlie north, 
from some undefined locality, bringing to Analmne 
its oldest and its higliost uiiiivo eivllisatioii, Their 
capital they e-stablislmd at Tula, north of the 
hlexican I'alley. Their laws and usages .si amp 
them as a peojile of mild and iiciiecfni iiislinclH, 
indiistrioii.s, active, and enteiiirising. They oiilti- 
rated the land, introduced maize and cotton, made 
roads, erected imniuiiienls of eolos.sal dimensions, 
and built leinjiles ami cities, wluise ruins in various 
parts of New Hpain still attest their skill in avclil- 
tecture, and .suliieieiilly oxidain why the iiaiiie 
Toltec should liavc jumsud into a synonym fur 
architect. They know how to fuse metals, cut 
and jiolish the Iiardest stoiie.s, inaiiiifactiire earthen- 
ware, and weave various fabrics ; and to their 
invention are assigned tlie Mexican Hieroglyphics 
(q.v.) and calendar. It is rohiled that a soiere 
faiuiue and pestilence all hut destroyed the Toltec 
people in tho llth century, and drove the survivors 
soutliward to CTiiatcmala and Yucatan, carrying 
tlieir arts of eivilisation with them ; and near llie 
end of the next century, after their [ilace had 
been taken iiy tlie rude Cluciiiniecs, a fresh iiiigra- 
lion brought, among other kindred nation.^, the 
Aztecs into tlie land. Witliiii two eentnrie,s and 
a half this Inst people had become predominant. 
But their rule was, in a great degree, a reversion 
to .savagery. They were a ferocious race, with a 
religion gloomy and erucl, and tlioy grafted upon 
the inatitutinn.s of their iiredecessors many fierce 
and sangiiiiiary practices. Thins thej’ produced an 
anomalous form of civilisation, which astonished 
the Spaniards iiy its mingled character of ]niUlne,s,s 
and ferocity. After wandering from place to place, 
the Aztecs founded about 1325 the city of Tenoeb- 
titlan, or Mexico ; a liundreil years later they had 
extended tlieir sway beyond their platoau-valley, 
and on the arrival of tlie Spaniards their empire 
was found to stretch from ocean to ocean. 

Their government u'li.s an elective empire, the 
deceased prince being usually succeeded liy a 
brother or nephew, who must ho a tried warrior; 
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Init sojnetiiiies tlio suocebMii' was clia^oii himt nmong 
the powerful nobles. The inoniucli wiehleiUlespotic 
power, save in the case of his jjieat feuilal vassals ; 
these exercised a very .similar authority over the 
peasant class, below rvlinni, a^adn, rvere the slaves. 
Taxation apiJears to ha\'e been heavy in Mexico 
even Llien. The laws were severe, nearly every 
criiue beiiiK met with capital punisbinent in some 
form ; hut justice was adiiiinisteied in open courts, 
the proceedings of rvhich wore ijeiputuated by iiieairs 
of ])ictiire-written records. The Mexicans ajipar- 
ently believed in one supreme invisible creator 
of all things, the rnler of tlie universe; hut the 
popular faith was jiolythoi.stic, with a number of 
chief and many more inferior divinities, each of whom 
had Ids sacred day and fe.stival ; whilst a crowd of 
nature-spirits peojiled the hills and woods. At 
the head of the Aztec pantheon was the frightful 
Hiiifczilopochtli, the Mexican Mars. Ilis temples 
were the most s])lendid and imjrosing; in every 
city of the empire bis altav.s were drenched with 
tlie blood of human saerilice, to supply victims for 
which the emjicrors made war on their neighhours 
or oil any levulted territory, ajid le^'icd a certain 
number of men, women, and children by way of 
indeinuity. The viotinm were borne in triumphal 
proces.sions, and to the .sound of music, to the 
siinmdt of the great pyramidal temjdes, wliere the 
priests, in .siglit of assembled crowds, hound them 
to the saorilioial stone, and, slashing open the 
lireast, tore from it the bleeding heart and held it 
up before the imago of the god, wliile the captor 
earned tlie carcass oil’ to feast on it with his 
frioncls. In the year.s iiniiiediately preceding the 
Spanish coniiuest not leas than 20,6(10 victims were 
annually immolated, including infants, for the pro- 
liitiiitiun of the nun-gods. These atrocities, origin- 
ally referable to tlie eiitiio abaeiice of live-stock, 
wore incongruously blended witli milder forms of 
worshipj in which fruits, llowers, and perfume.s 
were oll'ercd uji amid joyous outbursts of song and 
dance. According to the tradition, Qiietzalcoatl, 
who deliglited in tlicso purer sacrifices, had once 
reigned among the Toltccs in the golden age of the 
world, but, being obliged to retire from earth, he 
departed by way of the Mexican Gulf, promising 
to return. This tradition accelerated the .sncce.ss 
of the Spaniards, who.se light skins and long dark 
hair and beards were regarded as evidences of their 
affinity with the long-looked-for divinity. The 
Mexican prio.sthood funned a rich and jimvcrful 
order of the state, and were so numerous that 
Cortes foiiiid as inaiiy ns dOOO attached to the great 
temple of Mexico. The edneation of the young 
of both sexes was oiitriisted to the priests and 
priestesse.s ; and the sacerdotal class were thus 
able to exercise a widely-dillnsed inlluence, wliich, 
under the later rulers, was almo.st cijual to that 
of the emperor himself. Tiie women shared in all 
the occupations of the men, and were taught, like 
them, the arts of rending, writing, ciphering, sing- 
ing in chorus, dancing, &c., and even initiated in 
the secrets of astronomy and astrology. 

Cortes landed at Vera Cruz in 1519 ; the history 
of the eonijue.st of the Aztec land is told at length 
in the article on that greatest of the comjnisUidores, 
Avho ga\'e to Spain what for centuries remained her 
richest province. Before his energy, and the supe- 
rior civilisation of his followers, the power of the 
native empire criimhled away. In 1540 Mexico 
was united with other American territories — at one 
time all the country from Panama to Vancouver’s 
Island — under the name of New Spain, and gov- 
erned by vic0roy.9 (57 in all) ajipointed by the 
mother-country. The intolerant spirit of the Cath- 
olic clergy led to the suppression of almost evei-y 
trace of the ancient Aztec nationality and civilisa- 
tion, while the coiiinieroial system enforced crippled 


tlie re.soiiices of tlie colony ; for all foreign trade 
with any country other ilian .Spain was piohibited 
on pain of ileath. The natives weie distributed as 
slaves on the \ ai ioiis plantations, though they were 
aUo cliristiaiiiseil and looked after liy the Incjiiisi- 
tioii, whose last auto-du-Jc was lield in Mexico 
city as late as 1815. hlexico was regarded as 
simply a mine to ho worked by the labour of its 
people for tlie benefit of Spain. Yet, notwith- 
standing these iliawbacks, it ranked hist among 
all the SpauLsli colonies in legaril to population, 
material riches, and natural products. For nearly 
three ceutiirie.s it may he said to have lain iii 
sullen Muhmi.ssioii beneath its cruel conqueror.s’ 
heel, till in 1810 the discontent, which liiul been 
gaining ground against the viceregal power during 
the war of the motlier-couiitry with Napoleon, 
broke into open rebellion under the leader.ship of a 
country jiriest named Hidalgo. After Ids defeat 
and execution in 1811 Morelos, another prie-st, con- 
tinued the struggle till he .sliared the same fate in 
1815 ; and a guerilla warfare was kept up until, in 
1821, the capital was siirrendeied by O’llonojii (a 
.Spaniard of Irish de, scent), the la.st of the vicemyn. 
In the following ycai General Iturbide, who in 1821 
had issued the ///i/ii do Ipindu, jiioviiling for the 
independence of Mexico uiider a prince of the leigii- 
ing lionse, had himself proclaimed emperor ; but 
the guerilla leader Gnerrcio, Ids former ally, and 
General Santa- jViina raised the republican standard, 
and in 182:! he was banished to Italy with a jieiision. 
Ketumiiig the following year he was taken and 
shot, and tlie fedeial republic of jMexico was liniilly 
established. 

For more than Iialf a century after this (till 
1876) tlie history of Mexico is a record of nearly 
chronic disorder and civil war. Within that period 
the country bail lifty-two presidents or dictators, 
another emperor, and a I'egency ; .and in nearly 
every case tlic change of lu'lministration was 
brought about with violence, a respectable pro- 
portion of tliese great men being ultimately shot 
by some ojiposing faction. In 1836 Texas secured 
its independence, for which it had struggled for 
several years, and which Mexico was compelled 
to lecogiiLse in 1845. In that year Texas was 
iucorpor.aled with the United (States; hut its 
western hmmilary was not .settled, anil tlie Ameri- 
cans coveted a jiarticnlar atrip of territory, and 
.sent troojis to seize it. The war thus wantonly 
provoked wa.s cuiitinned with great energy by botli 
parties until 1848, vdien jieace was finally eon- 
eluded after .several bloody engagements had been 
fought, and the city of JLexico had been stomied 
and taken by the Ainerican-s under General Scott. 
As the re.snlt of this wiu Mexico was compelled to 
cede half a niillion square miles of territory to her 
powerful enemy. For the details of the war, see 
United States, and Santa- Anna. Under the 
latter also falls to he told so niuch as is necessary 
of the history of the next few years. After liis 
fall in 1855, down to 1867, great confusion pre- 
v.ailod. In 1858 Benito Juarez (q.v.) became 
jiresident, hut his claims were contested by General 
Miramon — the head of the reactionai’y or clerical 
party — and the coiintiy was plunged in civil war. 
The acts of wanton aggression and tlagranb in- 
justice jierpetrated on foreigners in Mexico during 
this period of internal disorder, in which the cortes 
passed an act susjioiiding all payments to foreigners 
tor two years, could not fail to draw upon tlie 
Mexican government the serious remonstrance of 
those European potvers whose subjects had just 
cause of complaint; and tlie result was to biiug a 
fleet of English, French, and Spanish ships into 
the Mexican Gulf for the purpose of enforcing 
satisfaction. In 1861 the Spaniards disembarked 
a force at Vera Cruz ; and this step was soon 
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followeil l)y tlie arrival bcfoie that city of tlie 
allieil fleet. Pieparatiou.s to ailvaiice at once upon 
the capital alanueil the provisional f^overnment, 
and hi ought ahont au armistice, with a view of 
negotiating a tieaty for the future regnlatioii of 
coinmeroinl intercourse hetween Mexico aiul tire 
gieat Euroiieaii powers. This ti'eaty was drawn up 
and provisionally ratified hy the different coni- 
inauders, hut not confunied on the part of France, 
and consequently the Freucli troops retained oc- 
cupation of the Mexican territoi'y after the Englisli 
and Spaniards had declined to join in furtlier 
hostile demon.sli ations. In April 18G2 the French 
emperor formally declared war ngaiiiat the govern- 
nieiit of Juarez ; hut the French never met witli the 
welcome they e-vpeoted from tire people, and liad 
ultimately In withdraw, without permanent 
success, in 1867 — mainly hecanse of the jealousy of 
tlieir action shoivn hy the United States. Maxi- 
milian, Aichduhe of Austria, who had become 
emperor- of Me.xico tirrder Fr-erreh au.sj)i(>es, was 
executed in the same year, and Jnare/. returned to 
jiractically ah.sokite power. For this period, .see 


JuAHEZ and Maximilian. On the death of 
J uarez in 1872, the elrief-juatice, Lordo de Tejada, 
asfeiitued tlie presidency, rn wliich, after a revolu- 
tion, he was succeeded in 1870 by Porlirio Diaz, 
one of the ablest of Mexican rulers. He was 
re-elected in 1884, and again in 1888; and under 
him the position of the repuhlic, with regard both 
to security arid to development of its resources, 
ha.s steadily improved. 

See David A. iVells’s Study of Mexico (Hew York, 
1887); also Madame Calderon de la Barca, Life in 
Mexico (1843); Brocklelmrat, Mexico To-day (1882); 
Castro, j/ea-ico Ml /(Sya (New York, 18,82); P, A, Obev 
Travels in Mexico (Boston, 1884 ) and Mexican Resmirce's 
(1885); Von Hesse-lYartegg, Mexiko, Land u. Leute 
(■Vienna, 1890) ; Mrs Y. C. Gooch, Face io Face mth the 
Mexicans (1890) ; and Sir Pranois Denys’ Eeporf on tire 
Finances and Land System of Mexico (1890). An ex- 
cellent history is H, S. Bancroft’s Bonriicu- Hiatorn of the 
Mexican People (1888); see also. ’besides the articles 
CortrES and Las Casas, Ortej'a’s Aposidiicos Afanes de 
la Campania de Jesus en la America Septentrional 
(Barcelona, 1754; ne-w ed.— BTrstoi-ia de Nayarit, &c. 
—Mexico, 1887); Mora, Mexico y sus Revolweiones 
(o vols. Parrs, 1834), and Locunientos para la SistoHa 
tic Mexico (20 Tols. Mexico, 1863-57) ; Lerdo de Tejada 
Comercio exterior de Mexico desde la Oonquista kasta lioli 
(Mexico, 1853) ; Frost, History of Mexico {Sew Orleansc 
1882); Ballou’s Asteo JLand (Boston, 1890); and Miss 
Susan Hale’s volume in the ‘Story of the Nations’ series 
(1891). For the Antiquities, see Prescott’s Conquest of 


Mexico : Lord Kiiigsboiongli’s Antiquities of Mexico (for 
piotuie--writiugs and dooiunonts); Humboldt’s Vues des 
Cordillercs ; C'liariiay’.', Aucuut Gilics of the Hew JVorld 
(Eng. trans. 1887); .Stephens’ Incidents of Trarcl IFcvi 
York, 1841); 15. B. 'I'ylor’h Anahuac (18G1), and his 
admirable summiuy in the Encu. Bril, (pth cd.) ; E.to- 
croft’s Native Races of flic Pacific Sfiitis (lS75-7(;j. 
Lewis H, Morgan’s Ancient Abeufj; (No-n- 'Fork, 1877) j 
Strohel’s Alt-J/ra'/lo (Hamburg, jits. i.-ii. 1886-89); and 
Dr xtutonio Peuaflol’s Ufoniimcnts of Mexican Ai-t (1890). 
.Sco also PUnentol’h Hii'toria cniicit de la Liiinituru y de 
Ilia Gicncias en Mexiru (Mexico, 1880 teqq.), 

Mexico (City), the capital of tiro republic, is 
bituivtcd 7347 feet above the sen, at the lowest level 
of the great laousti-ine basin (1400 .sq. m.) of the 
Aunhiiac jilatcau. Lake Tezcuco, the lai-ge,st of 
the six liike,s that occiqiy this hill-girt valley, and 
amid wliose waters, Vonice-like, tlie city hist 
rose, !in.s now retired 2i luilc.s to the uorth-west— 
p.artly lilled up hy di-ainage (lop(),sils. In the Aztec 
city the jii-incipal tlioroughfares radiated from an 
immen.se cciiti-al square, iit wliicli towered the great 
teiujde of Jluitzilojioclitli ; and this avvangemont 
if) yet preserved in tire modern capital. All 
the iiuiiii streets eoiiverge on 
tho Plaza Mayor, wliere the site 
of the old troculli is occupied 
hy the no loss (amous cathcdi;ii 
(1573-1057), TJio walJ.s of lhi,s im- 
posing Imildiiig, foriiiiiig a cross 420 
hy 203 feet, alone cost nearly 
.0400,000, and (he interior, -witli its 
twenty chapuls raid nlahorate orna- 
mentation, iiiueli more. Built into 
tlie foot of one of the two ojrert 
towers (218 feet) is tlio famous 
‘A/.iiifi’ (ToUuo) calendar stone. 
I’acing- the cathedral is the Muni- 
cipal Palace, and oir tiro sides of 
the pkizit are tiro Natiorml PaJaae 
(blio old vice-regal residenoo), the 
natioiral Monte de I’iediul, tlio po.st- 
oflici), and tho rrational ruusoum. 
(Ithur noteworthy huiltlings are the 
national pieturu-gallcry aird library, 
the school of minus, tlie mint, the 
Iturhidu hotel, aitd tire former palace 
of the Inquisition, rrow a medical 
college ; and, rrroatly in aeeularised 
ecclebiastical odilices, tliere are also schools of la-w 
and engirreetitrg, a corrservatory of mu, sic, and an 
academy of line arks. Tlrore are still loft fourteen 
pnrrslt aird .-r, nuinher of other oliurchos, including 
the cathedral of the Americait Episcojial rrtisaion, 
The principal Btreets are broad, clean, surd well 
payed arrd lighted, with houses of stone gaily 
painted iit lu-ight oolours, Aiiumg- the luoimmciits 
ot tkc cit.'y are the noble Columbus monument 
(1877), the statue of Cuauhtemotziii, tlie last 
of the Aztec empciors, and that of the eugineei- 
Mai-tiiiez (1883). In addition to the uhimeda, 
wrth its .stately heeche.s, Me.vreo is reinarkahle 
tor the extent and beauty of its pttscus, or raised 
pa-yed roads, planted -with double row>s of trees, 
which diverge far into the country from everj' 
qpiarter ; and there are still on Lake.s Chaleo arid 
Aoehimilco,^ where a line of stoanrei's runs, a few 
ot the iloating gardens for which the ancient oitj’ 
was BO celebrated. Attempt, s have long- been 

inaue to di-ain tire valley of Mexico. A Liiimel 
through the lowest hills to the Tula Kiver (8 
1607-8 by Martinez, proved in- 
suflicient, and the city was flooded fr-om 1629 to 
1634; and even an open cut through the mouii- 
tam,s (1637-67), now 10 miles long and with a 
^eateat breadth of 361 and a greatest cleptli of 
IJr feet, has iiever- entirely fnlulled its purpose. 
Consequently, in the city, with a temperature that 
never langos beyond 70° and 60° F,, from one- 
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eio-Iitli to one-fifth of the tleatha are due to con- 
sumption and pneumonia, and one-tliird to typlioid 
and other ferer^-. It is only the extieine diyne^s 
of the atuio^pheie that renilera the site hahitahle 
at ail. New' works, on a very laige scale, intended 
to fliain the valley, were begun in 1890 hy two 
English companies. The trade of hlexico is chiefly 
a transit trade, although it has a fewnianufactnres, 
as cigars, gold and silver work, paper, pottery, reli- 
gious pictures, hats, saddlery, &c. It is unlikely, 
how'ever, that it will long leniain in this condition. 
Foieign enterprise is ah eady woi king great changes, 
and there are now' railways to Vera Cniz (26,8 
miles ), to El Paso ( 1224 ), Laredo ( 840 ), and Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz (1089) — the last three on the Texan 
frontier — as well as otlier points. Pop. 350.000. 

Jlexico, Gulf op, a hasin of the Atlantic 
Ocean, is closed in hy the United States on the 
north, by Mexico on the rr’est and south, and its 
outlet on the east is narrowed hy the jutting 
peninsulas of Yucatan and Florida, which approach 
rv'itliin 500 inile.s of enoli otlier. Eight in tiie middle 
of this entrance is planted the island of Cuba, 
dividing the strait into two— the Strait of Florida 
and that of Yucatan, the former connecting the 
gulf with the Atlantic Ocean, the latter with the 
Caribbean Sea. Dr John Mmray calculates the 
area of the gulf at 710,200 mj. m. Over a fourth of 
this area the oceau-lloor lies at a depth of between 
1000 and 2000 fathoms, while 58,000 sq. m. is deeper 
still. Tlie shores, however, are I'eiy shallow— 
as it were, the broad rim of this eontial eauklroii ; 
the portion less than 100 fathoms deep exceeds 
400,000 sq. m. The extreme length from SW. to 
NE. is more than 1100 miles. (Of the iiuinerous 
hays, the largest is the Bay of Campeaehy (Cam- 
peche). The coasts are mostly low and sandy or 
maisliy, and are lined with luunorous lagoons ; the 
best of the few good harboms are those of New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Havana. The gulf is 
visited from September to March hy violent north- 
easterly gales called vortes. There are veiy few 
islands. Tlie mineipal rivers it receives are the 
MUsissiiipi and the Eio Grande del Norte. See 
Gulf STKE.tM. 

Meyer, Conrad Feudinand, Swiss poet and 
novelist, was horn on 12bh Octoher 1825, at Zurich, 
near which he finally .settled in 1877. His style is 
graceful, and he excels in ohaiaclor-drawing and in 
genre-pictures of descriptive w'oik. His cliief novels 
are Jo?-// Jc)uit?,ch (1870,' 7th ed. 1889), a .story of 
Sw'itzerland in the 17th century, and Dc/- Heiligo 
(1880 ; 9th ed. 1889), two of the best liistorical 
noi'els of modern Gennau literature. Hi.s power is 
also -well shown in Dus A/ziulet (3d ed. 1882), De/- 
Schuss vo/i de/' Kanzlei (.Sd ed. 1882), Die Leidm 
dues Knahe?i ( 3d ed. 1889 ), Die Hoahzeit des Mmiclis 
(4th ed. 1889), Die Richtei-in (1885), and Die Ver- 
suchunq das Pe««a?-a ( 1887 ). His poetical skill is 
best displayed in the idyllic eiiie poem Hiiitens 
Utzle Tage (1872; 7th ed. 1889), in GuUchte (1882; 
3d ed. i887 ), and in Engdberg (2d ed. 1886). 
There is a Memoir of him liy Keitler (1885). 

Meyei', IlEiNiuaii August 'Wilhelm, com- 
mentator, was Imm at Gotha, 10 th January 1800, 
studied at Jena, was pastor at Harste, Iloye, and 
Neustadt, letired in 1848, and settled in Hanover, 
where he died 21st June 1873. His name survives 
in his Commentaries on the New Testament — a 
monument of exegetical science (commenced 1832). 
Later editions showed constant improvements, and 
since his death this work has been continned hy 
' Weis.s, "Wendt, Beysehlag, and others. The English 
translation in Clark’s series is in 20 vols. ( 1873-.82). 

Sleycr, Joseph, publisher and industrial or- 
ganiser, was horn at Gotha, 9th May 1706, and 
died on 27th June 1856. A man of great eneigy' 


and liheial ideas, he started several indu.strial 
enteiinises, tiie most important being the issue of 
great serial works hy snhscription at low prices, 
.‘■uch as the Geiniau classic.-., tlie Konvei'scdions- 
lexilon (see Encyclopxdia ), People’s Library of 
Natia-al I’/alosophy, Historiml Library, ifcc. Hi.-- 
inibllshing husine.ss, the ‘ Bihliogiaphioal Institute,’ 
was founded at Gotha, but in 1828 nas tiansfeired 
to Ilihlburghausen, in 1874 (hy his son) to Leip/ig. 

Mey erlicei", Gi.-ICOMO, operatic coimmser, was 
hoin at Berlin, September 5, 1701. The son of 
Heiz Beer, a wealthy Jewish hanker, liis name 
was originally Jakol/Beer; the name Meyer was 
aftenvards adopted from a benefactor, and 
the whole consolidated and Italianised. His 
musical genius was first shown on the pianoforte ; 
at the age of seven he played in ]nihlic Mozart's 
D minor concerto. He u'as received, when fifteen, 
into tlie house of the celebrated ransidon, the 
AhheVoglei, at Daimstadt ; with his fellow-pupil 
■Weber he was on terms of the most intimate and 
lasting friendship. His eai-lier works, prorinced at 
Mnnich and Vienna, were imsnccessfnl, but in the 
latter city lie obtained fame as a pianist, which 
miglit have stood against that of any rival had lie 
chosen to lely cm this talent. His anihition, how- 
ever, was to succeed as a couqioser ; and on the 
advice of Salieri lie jnoceeded to study local com- 
position in I tal> . There llossini’s music had just 
Liken the public hy storm ; and Meyerbeer, with 
hi.s lenmrkahle adaiitahility, aftei’ tinee yeais U'os 
able to produce operas in the new style, nhioh at 
once gained a coulial reception ; the last of these, 
II Ci-oeUdu, In ought out at Venice in 1S24, was 
received with acclamation, and the composer was 
presented on the stage with a laurel crown. Fiom 
1824 to 1831 he lived iiio,stl}' in Berlin, nianied, and 
had two children, ■whose loss in infancy he keenly 
felt. He also applied himself, with the unremitting 
industry lie eniioed from boyhood, to a minute and 
compreiieusive study of French opeia. The result 
of this was seen in the production at Paris in 1831 
of lioiei-i le Diable (libretto by .isorihe), in 'n'liich 
a totally new style was evident, It had nn- 
paialleled success over all Europe, and made the 
fortune of the Paris opera— even Kossini was 
thrown rather into the shade. It was followed in 
1836 hy the Huguenots, which, with the assistance 
of a magnilioent cast, almost eclipsed its prede- 
cessoi'. He was soon after appointed hv the king 
of Prussia as his Kapellmeister at Berlin. Here 
lie wrote the opera Eiu FekUager in Sehlcsuii, the 
success of which was signalised hy the fust appear- 
ance of Jenny Lind. After long preparation, Le 
Pi-ophito appeared at Paris in 1849, also with 
&ucces.s, though it was not altogether to the mind 
of even friendly critics. The composer now ven- 
tured into a fresh field, the Opera Comique; 
L’Etoile du No/'d, given in 1854, carried the day 
in .spite of the prognostications of French critics, 
ami was .succeeded in 1859 hy Le Pardon de Flo- 
ermel, known in England as Dinm-ah, He was 
subsequently occupied with a musical di'ama. La 
Jeunesse de Goethe, the setting of which M. Blaze 
de Bury, the author of tlie work, says he saw com- 
plete, but which has not hitherto come to light. 
In 1861 he set to work with his usual anxiety and 
fastidiousness on the production of L’Afrkaine, 
which had been in hand since 1838. But his 
delicate health gave way before his ceaseless 
labours, and he died at Paris, May 2, 1864. The 
opeia had a triumphant reception a year later. 

Eearcely any composer has been so I'arionsly 
estimated as Meyeiheer. The magnificent piaise 
of Fetis and Blaze de Bury i.s counterbalanced hj' 
the emphatic condemnation of Bohumann and the 
savage and ungrateful attacks of \Yagner. There 
seems to he truth in the main charge of the latter, 
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tliat jMeyeilieer, inf-piieil liy uo deeply nioteil 
avtGtio jiviiieiple, made overytliiny aiilisidiaiy to 
theatrical ell'act. HG ■^iieees'.ive adoption^ of 
\\ idel v-dill’ei ent styleH beais thin out; and Heine, 
au eiitlm‘(ia&tic aduiirer, iiientiuiuiig Ids admitted 
liiasteiy of iiistruinentiition, sidy extends it to 
Ids uev'ei'-ie&ting ellbiLs to make e''ci'ytldni;' and 
everybody eoncerned in his tiperas instrumental 
towards liis success. But even oppimenl.s concede 
the power and beauty of sncb a piece a.s the 
famous duet in the fourth act of the Ihufuciwts. 
Endowed with a cousiderahle native talent, he 
had by unceasing labour mastered the ellects of 
all the dillei'ent .schoids, and was able^lo utili.se 
Ida knowledge to hrilliant purpose. IVritten ud 
aijdaailum, his grand opeia.s, mdriiie latlier than 
original, lia\'e accurately hit tin* taste of the 
public, anil to this day tlie.se .sjdeudid melodrama- 
tic apectacular works aie the pict'cs de n'iistciiice 
of the Paris Oiieia. See Leiinett’.s biography in 
Novello’a ,serie.s; or Petis, JJtiiijriip/tic Vuioen^cUA 
dcs Mii.sirioi.'i. 

Mezii'res, the capital of the Ficueh depart- 
ment of Ardennes, on a bend of thcTiIeuso, opposite 
Charle'illu (q.v.), 155 miles by rail NE. of Paris. 
Strongly fortilioil by Vaubau, and protected by a 
citadel, in 1.5^1 it was Miocossfnlly defended by the 
Chevalier Bayard, with 2000 men, against lO.OOO 
Spaniards under C'hailoa Y. ; in 1S15 held out for 
two months against the Allies, who he'iegud it 
after the battle of Wateiloo j and in tlie Franco- 
German war of 1S70-71 oupitulaled after a fright- 
ful bombardment, The princiiial building is the 
Flamboyant church, lestored in 188-1, in which 
Cliavles IX. was married in 1570. i’op. GG50. 

MozS-Ttir, a town of Hungary, -10 miles by rail 
SE. of Budapest. Pop. 21,213. 

Mczmiltt*, the name of two trees or .sbrnlis, of 
the natural oriler Ijegumiuusa*, sub-order Mimosa*, 
bearing ports Hik'd with a nutriUims pulp, anti 
found in Mexico, Texas, Avi/.oiia, &c. The 
Common Mexquite {Pi-OHnpis (jlandidona, formerly 
Hfyaroiio) is usually a large s'hruh (though some- 
times 40 feet high), with stems often decnmlicnt, 
ami armed with strong sti'idglit spines. In dry 
seasons it e.vnile.s a great quantity of gum ( Gum 
MczqiUta), similar iu quality to gum-arabic. The 
Curly Mexquite, Screw Bean or Tornillo {Prunopi.'i 
pubcscens, also Hirumhomrpu), although only a 
shrub or small tree, is of great value iu the desert 
regions of the western part of North America, 
where it occuis along with willrnv-bushes near 
springs of water. rt.s wood is used as fuel, and 
its [rods aie inncli liked by cattle ami boi.ses ; the 
Inihaus, too, u.se them as au article of food. 

Mezzanine. See Entkis.sol. 

MezzOfantU Gxu.sevi'IJ, Cardinal, a remark- 
ahle linguist, was born at Bologna, 17th .September 
1774. He was ordained prie.sl in 1797, and ap- 
pointed to the eliair of Arahio at Bologna; soon 
after he was deprived because of his inability to 
take the oath to the Cls, alpine llepiiblic, but was 
reinstated later. In 1831 lie .settled in Home with 
the rank of Monsignore, and two years after suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Jlai as Keeper of the Vatican 
liibravy. In 1838 he was raised to the dignity of 
cardmal. He died loth M.arch 1849, at liouie. 
Mezzofanti’-s European reimtation u'as founded, not 
ou his writings, hut on the almost miraculous extent 
of his linguistic acquirements. Towards the end of 
his life he understood and .spoke iifty-oightdiflerent 
tongues. _ A.S early, indeed, as 1820 Lord Byron 
called him ‘ a waiking polyglot, a monster of 
languages, and a Briareu.s of part.s of .speech.’ Yet 
he was not in the strict sen.se a ontical or scientific 
.scholar, or e\’en otherwise a man of great intel- 
lectual power. See his Life by Russell ( 1857). 


Mczzo-.soprjuio. Sec SoruANO. 

Mezzotint. See liNiiu.vvtNa. 

Mfllinbiro. a mountniu of Gcnti.al Africa, 
10,000 feet high, situiilod iu 1° ,30' S. lat. and 30 
30' E. long., and west of VioUiiia Nyanza, just 
within the hordcis of the Biitish East Afih-a Com- 
pany ’.s territmies. 

MUow (Mhau), a Bviti'-h cantonment in Indore 
state, C'ential India, 13 miles by rail SW. of Indme 
city. It Is 1919 feet above the .sea. Pep. (1881) 
27,227, mo.stly niiidns. 

Miilko. SecKtoxi). 

Miall, ElW.ut!!, an apostle, of disestablishment, 
wius horn iu 1809, and smved as an Independent 
minister at M'are, and al'terward.s at Leiccstci, 
down lo 18-10, will'll lie I'mimled tlie Nminuiforuiist 
newspaper. Jii lS-t4 he helped (o ostahllsh the 
British Anti-slate t'lmreh Assoeialioii, known later 
as the Lihoratiim Society, ami sat iu the Ifou.se of 
Commons for lloclidale, 18,52-07, ami for Biudford, 
1809-7-1. Dll retiring lie was iiic.sented with ten 
thon.saml guineas. lie died at Seveiioaks, 20tli 
April 1881. See the Life by A, Miall (1884). 

Miii.smn. See Malakia. 

Misuitsi^. an aboriginal hill-tiibc of southein 
China, who have oontiivcd to uminlain a practical 
imlupenilenco ami many cuiions local usages. They 
consist of numerous chins, still occupying large 
portions of Kwang-se, Kwei-ehow, ICwang-Umg, 
and Yiiii-nan. Some of them own Chini’se sway ; 
other tribes are absolutely imlepi'mlent. 'I'lii'y are 
smaller than tlie Chiuo.se,' and unlike in features as 
ill character. Physiipie and laiignage imlicate their 
aHinity uith the Anmuuese, Siamese, and various 
other inliahitants of the Jmlo-f 'liine.se peninsula. 

iMicu (Lat. Dikurc, ‘ lo glitter’), tlie iiaiiio 
given to an important group of roek-forming 
minerals, which liiivu all a hardmiss of about 2, 
and are eharaeterisud by tliidr iierfoot ch‘a\'agB in 
one direction — 1 he lamime being Iluxible ami ehiutic. 
They are essentially alumiuous silicates contaiuiiig 
potash, or soda, or lithia, ami iu some species mag- 
nesia along with potasli. They all crystallise m 
momicUiiie forms which approximate closely to 
hexagonal ami rlumilde crystals. JlCns-coii/tc or 
potash mica is a silicate of alumina ami potash, 
with .some of the latter occasionally replaced by 
.soda and small qiiantilie,s of magiie.sia, I'erroii.s 
oxide, and lliioiine. ft is Hcldom eolourle.ss, hut 
usually' yellowish, brownish, or greeni.sli. The liistie 
Is pearly or almost iiiolallic. 'Tlio thin jdales into 
wliicli it divides aie generally transparent, and were 
formerly much used in sotting objects for the micro- 
scope, but for this pui'iiose thin glass is now pre- 
ferred. It is still useful for the iiiouuta of natural 
history objects which are to be put iu spirit, being 
uioro easily bored tliaii glas.s. Plates of muscovite 
often a yard acio.ss are found near Lake B.aikal, 
at Acwortli iu New Hampshire, and in Cliina. 
Largo plato,s also occur in Sweden and in Norwa.y, 
and masses of tlie mineral are met with in Corn- 
wall. In Siberia, China, I’ern, and olsoivliere it 
is used as a substitute for glass in windows. It 
is sometimes preferred to gla.ss for lanterns, and 
especially for the fronts of stoves, as nob being 
liable to break with siulileu ehauge.s of tenqiera- 
tiire. In India small jnclureB are frequently 
painted in distemper on mica. Muscovite occurs 
as one of the essential eoiiBtituents of ordinary 
gi'aiiite, gneis,s, and mica-schist. It is also au 
ingredient of niany other pliitonie roclrs and 
crystalline .sehi.stsj but i.s not a primary con- 
stituent of volcanic roclcs : where present in the 
latter it i.s as an alteration-jivoduct. Paricita is a 
talc-like variety of muscovite, not nnoommonly 
met with n.s a constilnent of certain sclii.sto,sa roclcs. 
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t(i which it iiuikii’t'i a silky lustre on tlie jjlanes of 
foliation. Damourite, .somewhat like seiicite, E 
also a variety of muscovite which occurs occasioii- 
ailv in schistose rooks. Lcpidolite or lithia mica 
is a silicate of alumina w ith ]iotash ami lithia ; 
white, io.se-rcil, or violet as a lule, hut sometimes 
r/reeiiish ; does not occur in nieasurahle ciystahs 
Tmt in irrocular plates ami tables, aiul now and 
ag.ain iu scaly, oi-anular, or compact aggregates. 
In Moiavia a massive granular lepiilulite i.s found 
M ith a tine leddish-violet colour. Like jasper, lapis- 
laznli, ik-c., lepidolite is made into ornaments; as 
a rook-forming mineral it is of small account. 
Another lithia mica containing iron is called Zinn- 
valditc, Biotitc or inagne-^ia mica embraces several 
varieties which in addition to iiotash contain mag- 
neda, the latter being generally replaced in part hy 
ferron.s o.xide. Wlion ferrous ovide eritiiclv lejdaces 
magnesia we have iyun iiiii'ri. The most important of 
the liiotitea is Meroxcnc, which occur, s ui line crystals 
on A^esnvins and in othei volcanic regions. It was 
from a study of the line sjiecimens of nieroxene 
occurring in ejected blocks at Vesuvius that miner- 
alogists were able to determine the ci_rstalline foim 
of mica. Formerly the micas weie as.signed cither 
to the hex.agonal or to the oi tliorliomhic system. 
Meroxene is met with also in such rocks as granite, 
giiehs, s'vc., in scaly ginnnles and plate.s, often 
as'ociated with mnsom'ite, and sometimes forming 
scaly aggregates. Tt is dai k gieen or hrown, .some- 
times yellowish, hut geneially very dark or even 
hlack, ' hence it is often called blarl.- mica. In 
volcanic rooks (husalt, trachyte, &c.) it occurs 
sparingly in the form of small scales or plates. 
Altered forms of moroxene aie the red Jiubcllniie, 
occuiTing in many volcanic looks, and the hlack 
Voifftitc, met with in granilic rook.s. I'kloyopitc is 
a hiotite of a roildish-lnown, hut sometimes yellow 
or even greenish cidour. It contains a larger pro- 
portion of silica Chati moioxeno. Aiwmile is another 
hiotilo only to he distingui.sliud from meroxene hy 
some o]itical character.s. Lcpidoindaue, is a mag- 
nesia mica rich in ferrous and ferric oxides ; many 
of the magnesia micas oconriiug in granite, gneiss, 
eke. helong to this variety. The hiotitos are much 
more readily dceonipo.sed tlian the mnscovite.s, 
being often altered into cliloritic minerals witli 
eiiidote and calcite. Baraijonito or .soda mica, an 
aluminous silicate of soda, occurs chiolly in certain 
crystalline soliisls, and is known only in the form 
of small white or colourless scales. It clo.sely re- 
senihles muscovite, from which it can only he dnstiii- 
guished chemically. 

Jliu.v-suJlisT i,s, ne.xt to gneiss, one of the most 
abundant of the crystalline schists. It consists of 
alternate layers of mica and quartz, hut is some- 
times compiosed almost eutirely of the thin and 
shining plates or scales of mica, aud from this it 
passes hy insensible grailations into pliyllite, as tliis 
in turn passes into chiy-slate. The quart/, occurs 
pure iu thin layers like vein-quartz, thmning olf 
aud .swelling nut abruptly. >Sometime.s it appears 
as irregular .swollen-shaped lumps round which the 
folia of mica are iirranged. The mica is usually 
muscoi'itc, hut ooca.sionally it is hiotite. Many 
accessory minerals are found iu mica-schist, especi- 
ally garnels : others are schorl, kyauite, honihlende, 
aiidalusile, beryl, >kc. In many places the inica- 
scliist has a liiiely corrugated or wavy structure. 

Mlcah, or MiCAI.VH, as the name i.s riven in 
Jer. xxvi. IS (Micayah — i.e. ‘Who is like unto 
Jail?’ V^'iilg. Midunas), the sixtli iu oi’der of the 
twelve minor prophets (third in LXX., after Hosea 
and Amos), is described as ‘ the ]\Iora.shtite ’ — i.e. a 
native of Mureshotli Cxatli in the lowland of south- 
western Judah near Eloutheropolis, and as having i 
prophesied during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and i 
Hezekiah, more particularly during that of Heze- ' 


kiali, and .so as a younger conteinjioiaiy of Isaiah, 
Hosea, aud Amos He is carefully to he distin- 
guished fiom the hlionh or hlioaiali of 1 Kings, 
xxii. 8 ct icij.. the son of Imlah, vlio was a prophet 
of the nortliern kingdom, contemjior.ary with Elijah, 
in tlie reign of Ahah. The Hook of IMicah i.s 
desciihed in tlie .sii|ieisciiptinn as tlie word of the 
Loid that came to Micali which he saw concerning 
Samaria and Jerusalem. It consists of a collection 
of detached jirnpliecies the pliiaseologv of wliicli 
is in some cinses extieiiiuly ohsenre ; no clnnnn- 
logical order or other method of arrangement is 
discernible. The openiiij,' passage (i. 2-8) contains 
a tliieateniiig of the divine jnilgiiient against 
Samaiia on account of her idolatry ; Imt the rest 
of the hook, as might he expected in a Jndreaii pro- 
phet, seems to relate entirely to the southern king- 
dom, and probably was not .sjioken or wiitten until 
after the fall of the kingdom of Israel in 722 B.f. 
The oracle contained in i. 9-16, relating to Judah 
and Jenisaletn, is best inteiqireted in connection 
with the Assyrian invasions, threatened and actual, 
of the Jiulieaii lowland, shortly after that date ; it 
is reiidcied oli-cure for the Eiigli.sh reader hy a 
nuiiiher of plays iijam nonls wliicli can he appre- 
ciated only ill the oiigiiial language. Micah was 
not, like his coiitempoiaiy Isaiah, a iiolitician, 
hut ho lived (tlioiigli not in the caintal) in 
tlie same religions and social environment, and 
took practically the same view of the position 
of the people 'of Jehovah. His whole activity 
was directed to a work of moral refovmatiori; 
his liook consists of unsiiariiig demniciatioiis of 
mercenary propliet,s, rapacious and corrupt piiesls, 
cruel and oppressive nobles, ,aiul a treacherous, 
fraudulent, godless people. lie went beyond Isaiah 
in his threatenings, for lie did not regard oven the 
holy city as inviolahle, hut, anticipating Jeremiah 
hy a hundred year.?, foretold the du,struction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple (see iii. 12; iv. 9, 10; 
.some critics regard iv. 11-13, a passage which seems 
to take tlie opposite view, as an interpolation). 
Like Isaiah Micah ])oiiiled the liopes of the people 
of Jehovah forward, in noble language, to the 
establishment of tlie kingdom of rigliteousness and 
peace based on the knowledge and fear of the Lord; 
lie also looked forward to the kingship of a Mes.siah 
of the house of David, who (hi this Micah was 
original ) like his great auce.stor should come forth 
from lletlileliciii. In the opinion of some critics 
the 6tli anil 7th chapters of Micah are to he 
assigned to an aiiunyiiious author, wiitiug' iu the 
reign of Maua.ssQh, under circumstances similar to 
tho.se described in 2 Kiiig.s, xxi. Wellhausen and 
others give a still later date to vii. 7-20, where the 
.situation contemplated is in a marked degree 
similar to that of l.sa. xl. c( scq. The phrase in vii. 
18 (‘who is a god like unto tlieo?') may have 
.suggested the attribution to hlicah. 

For commentaries on this hook, see the works on the 
minor pirophets cited under Hoska ; also the special 
works hy Caspar! (1832) and Eyssel (1889), in Gennan ; 
Eoorda, in Latin ( 1869 ) ; and Clieyiie, in English 
(18S2). 

iUicliacl. See Akgel. 

Michael, emperor of Constantiiioqde. See 
Byzantine Empire. 

Mlchaclis, Joii.vnn David, one of tlie most 
learned biblical scholars of the 18th century, was 
hom on 27th February 1717 at Halle, the son 
of Christian Benedict Michaelis (1680-1761:), a 
tlieologitin O-ird orientalist of some distinction. 
After completing his studies at his native univer- 
sity, he travelled to England, passing through 
Holland, where he made the acquaintance of 
I the orientalist Schulteirs. In 1745 he began to 
I teach at Gottingen, and in the follorving year was 
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aiipointed professor of Pliilosoiiliy. He took an 
active part witli Haller in the formation ( 1751 ) of 
tlie Gottingen Academy. In 1750 lie had heeii 
elected to lill the chair of (Jriental Languages in 
addition to that of Pliiln.-.ophy. He died on 22d 
Augn.st 1791. Michaelis was a man of vast attain- 
mente, e.specially in history, aiclneology, and 
natural science ; and to him lieloiigs the credit of 
being one of tlie first to .study the hihlical nar- 
ratives as an integral part of oriental history. 

His chief Avorks are ijiii/eilaiif; in flic ijoltlUheti 
Schriffeii des Neiicn liumies {2 vols. 4tli etl. 1788; Eng. 
trails, by ilarsh, -1 vola. 1802) ; Mosaisf'hea lieclil (2d ed. 

") vols. 1776-80 ; Eng. trans. by Dr Alexander Smith, 
1814); Spicileyium Gwjmphaa fictrn oritni ( 1769-80 ) ; 
Oi'icntfilfsc/ifi iinti cxcuctinrhc BibiiaihcL (1775-85); 
Supplenicnia ad Le.cka Hcbmiai (6 vols. 1784-92); 
and numerous others. tSce his autobiographic JjehcnH~ 
bcschveihiin;/ (ed. liy Hassenoaiiip, 1798). 

Michaelmas Daisy. See Asteu. 

Micliaclina.s Day. On thi.s fe.stival, tvliich 
was in.stitnted in the year 487 in liononr of St 
Michael and all Angels, i.s elected tlie Lord Mayor 
of London. In Eiigland, too, Michaelmas Day is 
one of the four quarterly terms on which rents are 
paid ; and among the curious manorial rites con- 
nected with this season may lie mentioned the 
Laivless Court kept on King's Hill, near llocliford, 
in Essex, on the Wednesday niotiiing following 
Michaelmas Day. The Michaelmas goose is an 
ancient in.stitnt'ion. For MieliaelniB,s term, see 
Teem. 

Michel* Fr.incisque, a learned French anti- 
cpiavy, was born at Lyons, IStli February ISOfl, 
became in 1839 professor in the Faculte des Lettres 
at Bordeaux, and died 19th May 1887. He earned 
a great reputation by bis exhaustive researches 
in Norman history, ifrench chaiidons, argot, the 
Basques, the history of iiiediieval eoininerce, and 
many more among the byw-ays of learning: 
and among individual book.s may hero be named 
Ilistoire des Jdaccs mnudiics do la France ct dc 
VEspagiie (2 vols. 1847); Ilistoire des Ildtcilcries, 
Cabarets, HCtois yarnis, itc. (2 I'ols. 1851-5-1); 
(Enures chum'os de Siadcespcarc (3 vols. 1868); Lcs 
Ecosaais cn France ci Les Fraiicais iiiEcosse (2 vola. 
1862) ; and A CriUeid Inyniry into the Scottish 
Lanyiiaye, iilvatcatiny the llise and Proyress of 
Cimiisation in Scothnnl [EAm. 1882). 

Michelangelo, often Miciiaei, Anrelo. 
hliclielangelo Biionarroti, the most distingnislied 
sculptor of the modern world, wa.s born on Marcli 
6, 1475. His father, Ludovico di Leonardo Buonar- 
roti Siraoni, Avas a poor gentleman of Florence, 
Avho, thongli bankrupt in fortune, did nob lack the 
consideration Avhich is paid to .ancient lineage. 
When the sculptor Avas horn, his faihev waft podesta 
or unayor of Caprese and Chinsi, two to\vnsliip.s in 
Tu.9c.any. He returned to Florence Avlien liis tenu 
of oHice AA'as expired, and the child Avas entrusteil 
to the fostering care of a stonemason’s Avife at 
Settignano, Avhere Ludovico owned a small property. 
The hoy’s enthusiasm for art revealed itself at an 
early age, and, though he was sent to the scliool 
of AIe.sser Francesco dr Urbinoto learn the elements, 
his best energies were devoted to dr.aAA’ing. To bis 
father’s aiistooratie qrrejrrdice sculpture seemed a 
calling niiAVorthy of a gentleman. The lad, Iioaa'- 
evp, w.as resolute, and in 1488, Avliile yet only 
thirteen years of age, he entered the hotteya of 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, to rvhom he rvas hoirnd 
apprentice for three j’ears. None rvas ever nrore 
fortunate than Michelangelo in the time and place 
of his birth. From his boyhood he rvas familiar 
with tlie m.astcrpieces of Donatello, and he joined 
his coutenrporanes in making a pilgrimage to tire 
convent of the Carmine, Avlrere he .studiously copied 


the .supremo examples of Masaccio’s art. By Ghir- 
landajn he was recommended to Lorenzo de’ Medici 
.and entered tiie .school Avhich the ‘ Magnilico ’ li.-n} 
established in hi.s garden on the Piazza. Here w.as 
g.athered together, under the care of Bertohlo, a 
jiriceless colloctiou of .antiques, and here Micliel- 
aii'^elo encountered what, proved the most enrtnriniv 
inmience of his life. His talent rvas not long in 
arresting the notice of Lorenzo, aaIio heneefortlr 
gave him a room in his house .and a se.at at his 
table ; .and to the henolicence of his p.atron he owed 
the ae.qitaiatanoc of I’oliziano and many of the most 
learrreil of tiie day. To this period' belong tAvo 
interesting reliefs. In the ‘ Battle of the Centaurs ’ 
(noAv in the Casa Buonarroti at Florence) tlie 
cl.assre.al inlinenco of Lorenzo's garden is strilcingly 
apparent. In truth it lias little of the (lignilie'd 
o.alm AA'hich (listiiiguishes the Avork of Pliulins 
and Ills eontempoiaries ; the style of a later 
noriod w.as its hispiralioii ; _ lint it rei'cal.s the 
lasting char.acterlsticH of Miehehingelo’s goniiis. 
The iucxhausLihle variety of pose, the straining 
muscles, the contorted iinihs, Avliicli mark the 
.artist’s mature work, arc already A’isibh'. \ niar- 
A'clhms contr.ast to the ‘tlenlanrs’ is tlie ‘Madnnn.a,’ 
conceived and e.xeenteil in the .siiirit of Deualello, 
whiuh without a suggestion of movement is ipiict 
and harmonious in eompositum, aiul thougli not 
consciously anti(]no is far more classical. 

In 1492, when JMiehulangelo had spent some 
three years in Ids house, Lorenzo died, and the 
.school Avhich had conferred so great bcnetils upon 
art Avas straigld.Avay dissolved. I’iero, Lorenzo’s 
son and sncce.ssor, it is true, retained for a time 
the .sciwices of Michelangelo, but lie is said to 
have treated liim Avitli scant courtesy ; and Miclieh 
angolo lied to Bologna. Nor did lio liere Aviut 
long for a patron ; tJianfrancesoo Ahlrov.aiidi coin- 
missioned mni to execute a statue, fn Bologna 
tlio .sculptor lingered for a year; then lie once 
more (in 1495) returned to Florenco. It avm 
during this sojourn in his native city that he 
fashioned the umrlile ‘Cuidd’ (o Avhicli he oAved 
his (irst introduction to Home, lialdasKarc del 
Milanese persuaded him to give the AVork tlie air 
of an antique by burial, and desiiatch it to Home. 
Here it Avas purchased by Cavilinal San Giorgio, 
Avho, though ho speedily discovered the fraud Avhieli 
had been put upon him, aa'US quick to detect Hie 
talent of tlie .sculptor Avlio liad tricked him. He 
therefore .smnnioned him to Homo, and on June 25, 
1490 hlichehuigolo arrived for tlio first time in the 
Eterinal City, Tlie inllneiiee of Homo and the 
antique is easily disocniible in tlio ‘ Bacelins,’ iioav 
in the National Museum at Florence; it is inodelloil 
Avith ail elegance and restraint Avliicli are oi'idenee 
of the hold Avliieli the classical tradition, as inter- 

i ireted b5i- the Gricco-Houian sculptors, had upon 
diehelangelo. To the .same period hoUmgs the ex- 
quisite ‘ Oupiil ’ of the .South Kensington Musonin, 
Tlie ‘ Pieta,’ Avliioh is noAV in St Peter’s, avus 
executed iu 1497, hut presents an amazing con- 
trast. There is in it a touch of the middle ages, a 
suggestion of realism Avliieh i.s Avholly at variance 
AA'ith the antique ideal. But it is heantifnlly com- 
posed, the draiiery is handled AVith a niastorly 
broadtli, and the body of the dead Christ i.s an 
epitome of anatuniicarre, search. 

For four years the sculptor remained in Home, 
perpetually urged to return to Florence by Iiis 
father, AA’lio, though he objeeted to his souls 
craft 08 uuheiitting liis .station, Ava,s nothing 
loth to profit^ hy the Avealth Avliicli Avas the 
reAA’ard of artistie .success, Miclielangelo Avent 
hack ; and Socleriiii, avIiq Avas then goufaloiiiore, 
permitted him to convert into a statue the colossal 
block of marble upon Avhich Agosbino d’Antonio 
had been at Avork many years before, and out of 
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theirrcgiilarblook grew thecelebrateiCUavid.’ _Tlio ment which were in store for him, he might well 
scnlptor was compelled to modify liis composition have liesitated before obeying tjie summons of 
on account^ of tlie shape and size of his material. Julius. The pope commi-.i-ioned the sculptor to 
Indeed, it is eharacteri.stic of this titan’s inipetu- design his tomb, and thus began wliat Condivi 
ous genius that ohataclo.s r\'eie e\'er an incentive, aptly calls /« tragedia della nepoUura. For forty 
His ‘David’ is the Gothic trccatinent of a classic years Mielielangelo clung to the hope that he would 
theme. The inlliionce of the antique is obvious, yet complete the great monument in honour of Pope 
hut the personal touch of the sculptor is also Julius and his own genius. But intrigue and spiite 
apparent (e.speoially in such details as the tre.at- were too strong for him. Other demands were con- 
ment of the hands). The figure is modelled with tinually made upon his energy, and the sublime 
strength and simplicity j the surface is not fur- statue of Moses is the best fragment that is left 
roweil by an endless series of lines ; there is to us of the tomb of Julius. However, at the out- 
no parade of anatomical knowledge; in pose and set both pope and sculptor were full of enthusiasm, 
composition there is a stately grandeur, a dig- The plans were approved and the work would have 
nifiod solemnity, whicli do not for an in-stant suggest at once proceeded had not the sculptor one day 
that the artist was hamporeil ijy material difficulties, asked audience of the pope in vain. In a .sudden 
Indeed, so far from being a tom' de force, it is a fit of temper Jlichelangelo left Rome, and the 
complete, well-ordered achieveiueiit. fn 1504 it w.i-s entreaties of the pope availed not to procure his 
placed upon its pedestal in the Piazza de’ Signori, return. After much fruitless negotiation they met 
whence it was removed in 187.3 to the Academy of at Bologna, and, with the generosity that was char- 
Art.s. Michelangelo’s .sojourn in Florence was a acteristieof both, were instantly reconciled. Michel- 
period of great activity. A second ‘David’ (this angelo, as a pledge of renewed friendship, ooni- 
time of bronze) was coimnissioned and sent to meneed a statue of Juliu.s II., whieh was cast in 
France, where all trace of it is lost. The sculptor Iwonze and placed over the gate of San Petronio 
also designed two marble reliefs, one of winch (afterwards melted down anil converted into a can- 
passed into the jiossession of Sir George Beaumont, non). Michelangelo followed the pope to Rome, 
and is now at Burlington House. The ‘Hoty eager to resume his work upon tlie monument. 
Family of the Tilhune’ and the ‘ Manclie.ster In the meantime, however, Bramante, if Vasaris 
Madonna’ in the National Gallery belong to the account be true, had poisoned the pope's mind 
same time, and prove that Michelangelo had not against the sculptor ; instead of being allowed to 
wholly neglected the art of painting. His genius, devote himself to the monument, which he deemed 
however, was essentially plastic, He had far the work of his life, he was ordered to decorate 
more interest in form than in colour; indeed, the ceiling of tlie Si.stine Chapel with paintings, 
in his hands pictorial art was but an oppor- In vain he protested that sculpture was his pro- 
tunity for the vigorous modelling of the human fes.sion, in vain he urged Raphael's higher quali- 
form.' The zeal of Soderirii, the gontaloniere, licatioiis for the task ; the pope was obdurate, and 
in the cause of art insiiired the soheme of decorat- in 1508 Michelangelo began the work for whieh 
iiig the Great Hall of the Council. For one wall his training liad ill adapted him. However, he 
Leonardo da Vinci was commissioned to design a set himself resolutely to the toil, and in four years 
fresco ; a second wa.s entrusted to hfichelaiigclo. aeliieveil a masterpiece of decorative design, Tlie 
The latter chose as his subject an incident in the Hat oblong space of the ceiling is divided into nine 
war of Pisa, and executed a caitooii which Vasari compartments, each of wliicli contains an incident 
with devout exaggeration proclaims to have been drawn from the Old Testament. The lunettes 
of divine rather than of human origin. A body of above the window.s, the .spandrels, as well as the 
soldiers weie represented bathing; their camp has re.ssaults between the lunettes, are filled with heroic 
been attacked by the enemy, and they are hastening figiire.s. The designs are admirahly acooiiimodated 
to seize their arms and reimlse the assault. Tlie to the space they are intended to fill, and the 
motive is adiniralde, and gai’e the artist scope for broad efieot is one of harmony and lioiiiogeneity. 
the variety of pose and the violent action in which It is only when you analyse the compo-sitioii and 
he took peculiaa- deliglit. Tlie fre.sco was never examine each compartment by itself that jmu realise 
completed, and on the return of the Medici to Flor- the superhuman invention, the miraciilbus variety 
ence the cartoon was removed to the hall of their of altitude and gesture, which place this marvellous 
palace, to wliich painters were permitted nnre- work among tlie greatest achioveiiients of liuman 
strained access. The result was that over-zealous energy. Jlichelangelo, however, liad not forgot- 
adinirers of Michelangelo cut the cartoon to pieces, ten the monument of Pope Julius, and no sooner 
The original is lost as irretrievably as the master- had lie fiiiislied his work in the Bistino Chapel than 
pieces of Zeuxis and Apelles ; anil our impre.ssion he returned with eagerness to the tomb. But once 
of it is obtained from literary sources, from the again his favourite project was interrupted. In 
engravings of Marcantonio and Agostino Veneziano, 1513 Pope Julius II. died, and, though he had com- 
who reproduced single groups, and from a suspicious iiiaiided the cardinals Baiiti Qnattro and Aginense 
cojiy lit Holkliaiii Hall. to see that hi.s monument was completed in aecord- 

Iii 1503 Julius II. .succeeded to the pontificate, ance with liis expressed wishes, the cardinals were 
and, being not merely a warrior but a patron of the thrifty men, and demanded of iliohelangelo another 
arts as well, he lost no time in suininoiiing Michel- and a more modest design. Tliisivas furnished, hut 
angelo to Rome. In Michelangelo the sturdy pope before the work could he undertaken Pope Leo X. 
met his match. The two men, indeed, were not had despalolied Michelangelo on business of his 
unlike in temperament. Each was endowed with own to Floreiioe. Leo was of the Medici family, 
the extraordinary vigour of mind and body rvhieh and profe.ssed no interest in the tomb of his pre- 
was the bo.st characteristic of tlie Ronais.sance. deceasor; his whole anxiety was to do honour to 
But both had the defects of their qualities ; Michel- his ancestors by the adornment of Florence. He 
angelo no less than Julius was violent and over- therefore commissioned Mielielangelo to rebuild the 
bearing ; the sculjitor could as little brook opposi- facade of the church of San Lorenzo and enrich it 
tion as the iiope, and their dealings were continually with .sculptured figures. The master reluctantly 
interrupted by hitter quarrels and recriminations, complied, and set out for Carrara to quarry marble. 
It is impossible to accept Vasari’s anecdotes as Even here the pope would not permit Michelangdio 
statements of the literal truth, hut there is no doubt to work his will, but urged him to leave Carrara and 
that tlieji liave solid foundation in fact. Had seek what material he needed at Serravezza, which 
Michelangelo known the misery and disappoint- lay in Leo’s own territoiy. In vain the sculptor 
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insisted that tlie inaiWo was of inferior quality, and 
that to convoy it to Florence roads must Le cut 
tlirougli mountains and laid upon stakes overinai-sli- 
Und and swamp. Leo X. was deaf to reason, and 
for eiqlit y6ar.s Mielielangolo was forced to devote 
Inin.self to toil as idle as that of Sisynhns; from 
loli to 1522 Ids artistic record is a Idank. Nor 
were tlie next years fruitful of achievement. The 
.sculptor remained iu Florence still working on the 
tflinl) of Juliu.s and huildirig the Saeris-ty of .Sail 
Lorenzo. In 1528 the unsettled state of his native 
city turned him again from the practice of his art. 
He devoted himself heard and .soitl to the science 
of fortification, and wlion iir 1529 Florence w.as 
hesieged Michelangelo wns forenio.st in its riefenee. 
The city was forced to surrender in the following 
year, and for sonte time Michelangelo, fearing 
treachery, lay in concealment. His safety, how- 
ever, being a.ssm'e(l, he I'e.snmed his work trjron the 
toinhs of the Medici, and completed tlie inonn- 
irrenls to Giuliiuro .and Loi’enzo do’ Medici, wliicli 
are among the greatest of his work.s. Tn lofl.q yet 
airqther compact was entered into concarning Pope 
J irlin.s’.s ill-f.ateil sejurlchi'c ; it was .at last deter- 
nrined to reduce it to a mere fae.ade, and Miohel- 
arigclo would doulifcless have carried it to completion 
lund lie not been once again conmiissioned to adorn I 
the Slstine Chapel with frescoes. After a delay 
of sonre years he began in 1537 to paiirt ‘The Last i 
Judgment.’ The design was finished and displayed 
on the Christnras-day of 1341, .and wa.s the mastor’.s 
last pictorial achievement. In the following year- 
lie was appointed aroliiteot of ,St Poter’K, ‘and 
devoted iiimself to the work with loyalty and 
devotion until his death, -which took rilace on the 
18th Fohrnar-y 1364. 

IMichelangelo is by far the most hi-illiant repre- 
sentative of the Itali.-in Ren.als.sance. Hewa-snot 
only supreine in tlie ai-fs of .sculpture anil paintine-, 
hut wa.s learned in all the learning of his .age, a poet 
of powerful individuality, an avcliitect ami military 
engineer. From an artistic point of view Iris was 
by far tire greatest jrersonality. Ills the moat potent 
mlluciice, the inoder-n world had seen. His debt to 
the antique wa.s iniuicnse, yet it must he remciit- 
hered that he knew only the decadence of classical 
art; had he seen the mastoi-jiieces which liave 
since been brought to light, it i.s po.ssible tiiat his 
style miglit have been largely rnoclilied. But, 
tboiig-h in the finest exanqile.s of Iri.s art clas.sic,al 
inflneiice is con.spiciious, he was rarely able to 
e.xcUyJe his persoimlity. As he was violent in 
his life, so there is ever a touch of viidence in his 
art. He is making, as it wore, an empliatic piote.st 
against the dark .ages which lay behind liirn ; lie 
IS dLscovering to the -world the utninsL po.ssil)iIitie,s 
of the reawakened arts. There is generally to 
be observed ^ iu iii& ■work a i)vofouud leavuiug, 
an extraordinai-y knowledge of perspective and 
foi-eshortening, a liriii conviction that tliere is 
nothing in heaven or on eartli that art c.aiinot 
express. At beauty Michelangelo does not aim. 
Li-anih'ur, .sublimity, power, these are his themes. 
And ho recur, s to them again and again with 
the persistence which cliaraoterises a man of 
transcendent genius Both Donatello, who came 
hefoi-e him, and Raphael among Ins contein- 
poranes, -ivore more richly endo-wed than he -ivith 
the artistic temperament. Neither the one nor the 
other was wont to overstep the limits of art. Tiieir 
ambition -was to attain perfection; they did not 
chafe against the restraints imposed by heautv and 
siniplicity. But Michelangelo, tlioiigh their in- 
ferior in ^-t, bad a far greater, if les.s governaWe, 
genius, He w-as not content to model a, perfect 
statue, to paint a perfect form ; he was ever strivino- 
to throw liimself and his intelligence into marble 
or on to canvas. And so, though his works will he 


ranked till the end of time among- the mastemieees 
of tlie -ivoi-ld, he is neither for sciilplur nnr for 
luiiiter the most v.-ilii.-iblo model. As an influence 
liewa.s more potent than any of his contemporaue,s 
and it can Jiiirdly be .said that liis inilaanes was 
wholesome. The Flemish and Dutch paintera 
-who visited Italy in the lOtli ventury, carried iionie 
with them lii.s love of distorted linili.s and tivi.sied 
di-aperic.s, liut failed to c.atcli a hrcatli of lii.s inven- 
tion and vigour. It is easy, even for the mediocre 
to parody a strongly-marked talent. ’ 

The master’s career i.s not witiiont irony. His 
genius was plastic ; liy temperament and trainiim- 
he wa.s a souljilor, and yet fie.scoe,s wore tlie only 
works he was destined tn hriiig to fulfilment. He 
has left behind him, it is Irim, not a few grandiose 
Ktotiies, siicli as the ‘Moscs,’ Iiut mme of his elabo- 
rate designs for sculptural monumoiits was over 
conqdeted. His ravoer, indeed, -iva.s, until he came 
for the last time 1o Rome, a prolonged struggle 
ag.ainsL fate and ills patroms. Timo after time his 
own projects were set a.siile at the iilea.sm-c of n. 
pope. For this his own w'aywuirdness and c.xcit- 
ahility -n-ore in .some measure to blame, and throii'di- 
oiit his life lie seems to ha-\-e hoiui unahlc to attack 
anyenteriiri.se exctqit at fever-fioiit. His soiinels, 
the cqmpo.sition of wliieli he, niilike the rc.st of 
iiiankiud, vesevved for his old age, nosses.s tlie same 
qualities as his statues, .lust as his ‘ David’ was 
torn from the inarhle, so hi.s verses are rongh-hewn 
out of the language. In all of them it is meaning 
rOiUier thivu forni tlifitis nought fifLcr, Dr JoIjijhoii*s 
ci'itieiKni of a production of Jiontloy’s w jucciseJy 
I sippUciiblc to thciu. ‘They avc the foi'cilile verses 
I of a man of a strong minti, hnt not accustomed to 
"Write verse.’ Tiie bei>t oi tiiom wore inspirod by 
his friendship for tlie acfOJii))lishcd ViUoria 
CoJonna, the ividr)\v of the IlTarcliese di Peseam. 
Michelangelo’s life >yas untouched by the passion 
of love, and hin oue vouuincc belongs to his M 
age. He is said U) have met Vitloria for the 
lirst time in 1538, and until her doatb, -wliich took 
place in 2547, tljo closeRt ties of friendship bound 
tlicni, Ilei* Jo.sR v'us the sevorest l)lo^y which ci'or 
fell ui)on Jiim, Ilf' painte/l Jier portrait, and this 
honour he couferrofl on none other hiwc Tominaso 
Cavalievi, forwiion^ iic choriBhed a romantic attach- 
iiient and to whom also lie addressed souncts. 

Michelangelo’s cliaractor M^as a .strange medley of 
conJiicfcing qualities. Tiipugli kind and Joyal to 
those who depended _ on his cave — as is proved by 
hiB untiring interest in ]iis nopliew anil Jiis devotion 
to Urhino, hi.s faitliful servant — lie showed liiniRidf 
ressentful and even suspicious to lii.s euoniies. He 
could brook no opposition to liis wishes, and he 
inercilessly al tacked those avIio dared to withstand 
Juni. But he lived in an age of treachery and 
intrigue, and much may on this count be forgiven 
hnn. Ho loved solitude and a simple life. JVoin 
Ills earliest j'^outh he was au eager student of litera- 
ture, and applied liimself with peculiar devotion to 
Dante and Petrarcli, Though feared and attacked 
by the envious among his contcn\]ioraries, he earned 
Jus mil meed of praise during lus life timo, and at 
lus death universal honour was paid to his memory. 

(See Lives by Vusari ami CoJidivi. TJjg boat edition of 
tlio letters 38 Hilanesi’s ZHterc di Michd Anr/ch (lfi73). 
XJie aoimets Imyti been edited by Cesaro Gim^ti, JRmc di 
HuQuavroii (ISOS), and traii&Iatod, into 
ilingUsli by J. A. Syinonds. Of niodoriv and critical bio- 
^apiues, there is no laok, The best and most compact 
f T contained in Anton Springev’s Jia,ffad und 
^whdmf/elo (2d ed. 1S8I3) ; Horinaiin Grimm’s Jjcben 
Mickcliini^'/o's (5th ed. 1870) iiioludes jnuch that is 
"Valuable, but it is diffuse and not a little sentimental 

Uliclielct, .Idles, a great Fi-eiioh historian, 
was boro a prill tei-’, -3 son at Paris, 21st Aiignst 1798. 
After a briui.-rnt course of study nuclei- ITlleiiiaiu 
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anti Leclerc, lie became at twenty-tiiree a professor 
of History in the College Rolliii. Later he lectured 
at the College Saiiite-Barhe and tlie Ecole Normale, 
and after the revolution of 1830 was given an im- 
portant post at the Archives, became assistant to 
Guizot at the Sorhonne, and tutor to the Piincess 
Gloineritine. In 1838 he M’as elected to the 
Academy, and at the same time became [irofessor 
of History at the College de Ih-ance. Already he 
Iiad made his name known by admirable hand- 
books on French and on modem history, and com- 
menced the monumental work which was to give 
liiiii an illustrious place among great historians, 
ids Hititoii'C de France (18 vols. 1833-157 ; new ed. 
19 vois. 1879), the labour of about forty yearn. 
Other work.s were Oriejines du Droll Francais 
cherchees dann Ics Si/mboles et Fonnules du Droll 
Unli'ersel (1837), Memolres de Luther (1845), and 
Prods de Templiers (1841-51). Michelet had a 
gieat dislike for priests, hnt especially for the 
Jesuits, and he now plunged into euntrov'eisy witli 
all tlie impetiiositj' of his nature and eloquence, 
bringing to hear niion the enemy at once all his 
powers of sarcasm and all his unrivalled knowlecige 
of hLslory. Three hooks were the fruits of hi.s 
polemic : Des JUsuits, written in eoujimetion with 
Edgar Quinet (1843); Le Prutre, la Femme, 
et la Famine (1845); and La Peuple (1846). 
Next followed his famous Uhtoire do la Revolu- 
tion (7 vols. 1847-53; centenary ed. 5 vols. 
1889), which is not a good history with all its 
eloquence arid enthusiasm. Befoi'e its conclusion 
Michelet had lost his otHoe by refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to Louis Napoleon. Henceforth 
he lived mostly iu Brittany and in the Riviera, 
buried iu his gigantic literary lal)our.s. A series of 
hooks of a novel kind, full of rluiiisodio eloquence 
and more valualde as literature than as science, 
wore L'Oiseau (1850), L’lnscctc, (1857), La 3Ier 
(1801), and La Mouiaejne (1868). Other books of 
unusual interest were L’ Amour (1858), La Femme 
(1800), La SorcUrc (1802), and La Bible de 
I'ffumaniU (1804). The little book. Nos Fils 
(1809), ivas a plea for compulsory education. 
Michelet’s great nistory brings do'svn the story of 
France to the outbreak of tlie great Revolution. 
The second instalment oontiuucs it to the close of 
the Revolution. In the last years of his life he 
.set himself to complete his task, and thus bequeath 
a great oontinuou.s history to France, but lie did 
not live to carry it beyond Waterloo (3 vols. 1872- 
75). He died at Hyeres, 9lh F'ehruary 1874. 

Michelet ever treats history from a personal point 
of view, and his imagination is prone to bring into 
undue relief .striking ligures and dramatic scenes 
and incidents. Thus his work is a series of tab- 
leaux, as these were visible to the eyes of a man 
of genius, full of prejudices for and against his 
puppets, and dostiUiLo of the sense for historical 
perspective. Yet the whole stands out a master- 
piece of genius, iiwtiuct with life, and the wide 
range of historical literature must be ransacked for 
episodes surpassing his treatment of Joan of Arc or 
the Templars, or the lumiiious geographical survey 
of France with which the rvork opens. See the 
hooks by G. Monod (1875), Noel (1878), CorrSard 
(1880), and Jules Simon (1889). 

Michigiin ( Chippewn-Indian Mitchi Sawijye- 
mtn, ‘ Great Lake,’ onginallj' applied to both Lakes 
Huron and Miohigan ), the third in size of the five 
great fresh- water lakes of North America, and the 
only one lying wholly hi the United States, having 
Miohigan on the N, and E., and Wisconsin on the 
W. It is about 335 miles long, and from 50 to 88 
broad ; the mean depth is ,326 feet, the inaxiniura 
870. It has the same elevation as Lake Huron 
(with wdiich it is connected by the Strait of 
Mackinaw) — SSly); feet above the sea-level; this 
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is 204 feet lower than Lake Superior, and 8/, feet 
ahove_Lake Erie, Its surface area Is 22,450 sq. m., 
or 1330 les^ than that of Lake Huron ; hut its 
drainage area — 37,700 so. m. — is 6000 sq. rii. gi'eater 
than its neighbour's. There is a neap-tide of 14 
iiicli, and a spring-tide of about 3 inches. Tlie 
sliores of Lake Micliigaii, wliioli nro guarded by a 
number of lighthouses, are for the most part low ; 
the annual ero.sion amounts to about 5 feet. 
Its principal harbours are those of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Racine. See Grosman’s Chart of 
the Great Lakes (Milwaukee, 1888), 
niicllig'illl, one of the nortlieni tier of states of 
the Ameneau LTnion, the seventeenth in area and 
ninth in population, is in 41° 42' corjuBiit i6si m u.s. 
to 48° 20' N. lat., and 82° 25' to sy J. n Liiiiimaitt 
90° 32' W. long. It has an area cmur-mi. 
of 58,915 sq. in., or more than that of England and 
Wales ; 1114 sq. in, are occupied by 3173 small 
lakes, while the surface of 179 islands and islets, 
from one acre upwards, niea,snre.s about 633. The 
coast-line in navig.able lake waters is 1624 niile.s. 
The state is hounded on the S. by Indiana and 
Ohio ; on the E. by Lake Erie, Detroit River 
(properly .Strait), Lalse St Clair, ,St Clair River, 
Lake Huron, and St Mary’s River, beyond all 
which lies the iirovince of Ontario, Canada ; on the 
N. h 3 ’ Lake Superior, on the SW. (imper peiiin.siila) 
by Wisconsin, and on the W. by Lake Michigan. 
From its north-western point at the mouth of INIon- 
treal River to the extreme south-east on ^laninee 
Bay is about 500 miles. It is sometinios called the 
Peninsular State, from its formation in two great 
peninsulas, the upper and lower, or northern and 
southern. The upper lias an extreme length of 
318 and width of 164 miles, the lower of 277 and 
197 miles ; the latter includes the Huron Peninsula, 
or the ‘timinh’ of the ‘mitten,’ in eastern Miohi- 
gan, and the small Leelanaw Peninsula in the 
north-west. 'The eastern part of the other, looking 
toward St Mary’s River, is sometimes called St 
Mary’s Peninsula. Keweenaw Peninsula, hearing 
the gi'eat oojiper-miiies, stretches far north into 
the waters of Lake Superior ; and on the south, 
near Mackinac Island, is the little but picturesque 
St Ignace Peninsula. The upper region is mostly 
nigged, broken, rocky, and comparatively barren, 
though teeiiiiiig Avilli mineral wealth ; hut hopeful 
hegiimiiigs of agriculture have been made iu the 
eastern lialf of it. In the north-west, near Lake 
Superior, is the highest land in the state, among 
the hills known as the Porcupine Mountains (1830 
feet above the sen). The famous Mineral range 
passes .south of this, from Keweenaw Point south- 
westward into Wisconsin ; hut it is merely a gentle 
swell from both sides, nowhere really mouii tamoiis. 
No part of the lower peninsula is more than 1780 
feet above sea-level ; and the mean height is onty 
160 feet above the environing waters of the lakes. 
'The highest part of Detroit is hut 73 feet above the 
river at this point, and the uplift of a few feet in 
the adjacent river and lake beds ivould flood a 
thousand square miles of Michigan soil, This soil 
is mainly formed by the glacial drift, in alternated 
clay, sand, and gravel beds, supplying all the 
chemical constituents of a good soil, and enabling 
the groivth of all crops adapted to this climate. 
The mean annual temperature of the state is 46 T° 
F. (smiiraer, 68'o“ ; winter, 23 '8°) ; the annual rain- 
fall Is 35 '8 inches. Both peninsulas, with occa- 
sional exceptions of swamps or small prairies, were 
originally covered with dense forests, the products 
of which liave proved exceedingly valuable. The 
geology of the state is highly interesting ; it repre- 
sents every rook series known, from the oldest 
strata to the top of the Carboniferous. In the 
west of the upper peninsula, on the Wisconsin 
border, are the Laiirentian, and on either side and 
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eastwaril the Huronian formations, in m hich are the 
great deposits of iron me. The Mineral range is 
of eruptive or volcanic lock, with older strata tilted 
upon its sides. Farther eastward are tire long belts 
of the Lower Silurian, curving from Green Bay 
through the St Mary's Peninsula. The lower 
peninsula is compared, geologically, to_ a nest of 
wooden dishe-s. Its centre is a coal-bearing area of 
about 5000 .sq. in., carrying, however, comparatively 
little coal of economic value in rvorkable place and 
shape ; though 58,099 tons -were raised in 1889. In 
succession beyond, and in mighty sweeps around 
the central tract, are the upturned edges of other 
Carhoniferou.s strata, then the Devonian formations, 
and finally the Lower Heldcrberg group of the 
Siluiian. In the Jliehigan salt group ai'e the licli 
brine wells of tlie Saginaw valley ; in the Maisliall 
or Waverley are the Ilnron giindstouus, (jnanied 
on the shore of Lake Huion; ami other gi'oups 
yield valuable mineral pioducts. 

The output of salt for 1889 was 5,950,000 barrels, 
the number of wells 251. In salt and timber 
Michigan leads the LTnited States, and in iron and 
copper the world. The great Calumet and ficela 
copper-mines, the largest operated, with perhaps 
one e.vception, are on the Keweenaw Peninsula. 
The total copper output of 1889 was 43,613 tons, of 
a quality nowhere surpassed, and for certain pvir- 
poses unequalled. lu the same year 5,829,828 long 
tons of iron ore were mineil, mainly in Marquette 
county. Some gold is found in the upper penin- 
sula, and silver and lead in small amounts. ( Jyp- 
Buni appears in immense deposits at Grand Rapids, 
in the lower peiunsula, wliere 19,823 tons of land- 
plaster and 200,380 barrels of stucco were produced 
in 1889. Buihling-stones abound in liotli penin- 
sulas, and in tlie upper there are also statuary and 
other marbles, and such ornamental stones as 
agates, jasper, olialcedony, chlorastolites, and 
others. Glass sand is foumi in the e.'ctromo south- 
east of the state; and lime, brick, tiles, and the 
like are made easily and olieaply in many parts. 
Of the many ininoval springs nineteen have become 
popular resorts, and the waters of four have a com- 
mercial value. 

Lumbering is the second great industrial interest 
of the state. The forests of northern Michigan are 
mostly pine, much of it, as the cork iiine, of superior 
qiiality and greatly in demand ; and for many years 
tlie lumber product has been enormous. In 1888 
it was: lumber, 4,197,741,224 feet; shingles, 
2,060,930,250. In places, however, this industry 
is beginning to decline, from the exteii.sive destruc- 
tion of the forests. Other leading manufactories, 
in order, are grist-mills, foundries and macliine- 
shop.s, iron anil steel works, and those of agricnl- 
tnral implements and of furniture. But agricul- 
ture remains the chief industry, employing about 
half the population. This is one of the greatest 
wheat states, its average yield per acre lOJ bushels. 
The ne.vt most important crops are maize, oats, 
and barley ; and in the ‘ fruit belt,’ a narrow .strip 
of about 200 miles in length on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, peaches, plums, gia])es, and other 
finits are grown in great quantity. It is the 
fourth state in the Union for wool, of which 
11,898,047 lb. were inai-keted in 1888. 

The commerce of the state is very great, and is 
promoted by three ship-canals — one among the 
sliallows at the head of Lake St Clair, another 
near the head of St Mary’s River, at the Sault de 
Ste Marie, and another on the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula, known as the Portage Lake Canal. For the 
year ending June 30, 1889, the imports at Detroit 
amounted to .'#3,002,557 ; domestic exports, 
$5,922,664 ; foreign exports, $49,223. There are 
three other ports of entry, at Port Huron, Grand 
Haven, and Marquette. The railways in the state 


have about 8000 miles of track, and vo.ach neailv 
everyone of the eighty-four counties. Popular and 
higher education has been liberally developed, and 
the illiterate.s form only 4 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Besides the state university at Ann Arbor 
there are nine denominational colleges, a state 
normal school at Yp.silanti, a mining-, scliool at 
Marquette; the agiicnllural, the school for the 
blind, and reform scliool for boys at Lan.sing; tlie 
deaf and dnmh institute at Flint, an industrial 
home for girls at Adri.an, aud a school for neglected 
and dependent children at Coldwater. Other prin- 
cipal state charities are four asylums for the insane, 
an asylum for insane criminals, and the Soldiers’ 
Home at Grand Rapids. There are state piisons 
at Jackson and Marquette, and houses of correction 
al Detroit, Marquette, and Ionia. 

Historij . — The Michigan country was prohahly 
visited by Jean Nicolet in 1634, at the Sanlt de 
Ste Marie, where the fiist permanent white settle- 
ment was made by Father Marquette in 1668 for a 
Jesuit mission. Detroit was founded in 1701 by a 
Ficnch colony under Cadillac. Tlio country pa'-sed 
to tlie English in 1760, and to the United States in 
1790; it was ag.ain occupied by Great P.ritain in 
1812, but was recovered by the Americans the next 
year. Tt formed a p.irt of the North-west territory, 
erecled in 1787 ; became a part of the Indiana 
territory in 1802, xvns organised as hlicliigan terri- 
toiy in' 1805, and admitted as a st.nte'in 1837. 
Pop. (1800)551; (1840)212,267; (1880) 1,636,9.37, 
inclnding 7249 Indians ; (1890) 2,089,792. Detroit 
(205,699) h.as remained the chief city from tlio 
beginning; Grand Rapids (04,1-17) is second, and 
Saginaw (46,169) third. Other cities, in ouler of 
population, are Bay City, Jackson, Muskegon, 
Kalamazoo, Pint Huron, Lansing (the capital), 
Battle Crock, West Bay City, Manistee, Ishjieniing, 
Menonime'e, Flint, Ann Arboi', Adrian, iSo. See 
J. M. Cooley, Michiffcin (Bo.ston, 1885). 

Michig'ail City, a town of Indiana, on I;ake 
Michigan, .38 miles tty water (57 by rail) ESE. of 
Chicago. It has a good harbour, contains a college, 
a state prison, and railway-shops, and manufac- 
tures ears, rufrigeratins, furniture, boots, &e. Pop. 
(1860 ) 3320; (1890) 10,70-1. 

UlickicAvicz, Adam, the greatest of Polish 
poets, was horn near Novogrodek in Lithuania 
(Minsk), on 24th Deceinlter 1798, and educated at 
Vilna. In 1822, whilst teaching Polish literature 
at Kovno, he published his first collection of poems, 
full of the inspirations of Polish national life. 
Two years later he was banished to the inteiior of 
Russia for being concerned in the formation of a 
students’ secret snoiety. In 1825 he ])aid a visit 
to the Crimea, whose beauties he celebrated in 
a .series of exquisite sonnets. Before quitting 
Russia ill 1829 he published three epic poems, 
Dziady (1823-27), on the religious commemora- 
tions of their ancestor, s by the Slav races, aud 
Konrad Watlenrod (1828; Eng. trans. 1841) and 
Grazyna (1827), the last two drawn from the 
struggle between the Lithuanians and the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order, and both glowing ivitli 
patriotic feeling. Fi-om Russia Miokiewicz passed 
through Germany (where he visited Goethe and 
awakened the old Olympian’s warm admiration) 
and France to Italy and Romo. In 1834 appeared 
his masterpiece, the epic poem Pan Tadcusz (Master 
Thaddeus ; Eng. trans. 1886) — a most admirable 
delineation of Lithuanian customs and manners, 
traditions, ideas, and beliefs, and Lithnanian 
character, including line poetical descriptions of 
the gloomy primeval forests and of the scenery 
of the country. After teaching for a while at 
Lausanne, Miekiewicz was appointed professor of 
the Slavonic Literatures at Paris in 1840 ; but three 
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veara latur lie was deiiiived of Ids chair, liaving 
"cdven offence to the government of the day hy 
political utterances in Ids lectures. For some 
year.? he lived a hard and unsettled life— in 1848 
he was ill Italy, lielping to organise the Polish 
legion that fought side by side with the Italian 
repnhlicaua at Rome— until in lSd‘2 Louis Nai>oleon 
appointed him a librarian in the Arsenal Libraiy 
at Paris. He died 28th November 1855 at Con- 
.stantinople, wliither the French govermnent had 
sent liiin to orgaiii.se a Poli&li legdoii to light against 
Russia. His body was taken to France and hnvied 
at Montmorency; lint in 1890 his hones were trans- 
ported to ids native country and laid beside those 
of Ko.sciu.sko in the cathedral oi Cracow. Miekie- 
uioz is pre-eiiiinoiitly the national poet of the 
Poles, and next after Pushkin tlie greatest of all 
the poets of the Slavs. His collected works were 
issued at Paris in 11 vols. (1860-61), at Leipzig 
in 5 vols. (1862-69), and at Lemberg, a poimlar 
edition, in 4 vol.s. (1885 et aeq. ). See Life by his 
soil Ladislas Mickiewiez ( 1888 ), Foiitille(Mainard) 
(1S62), both in French, and an anonymons one in 
Herman (1857) ; also the Memoirs of Herzen. 

Mickle, WiLLT-tJi .Julius, translator of the 
Liisiad, was horn in Laiigliolm manse, Dnmfries- 
sldre, in 1734. He was educated at Edinburgh 
High School, failed in Imsiuoss as a brewer, and 
next went to London to make a living by writing. 
In 1785 he published hi.swouhl-hoHpen,serinii poem. 
The Concubine (in its next edition entitled St/r 
Martyn], and s'O praiiared the way for his version 
rather tlian translation of tlie Litnicid of Camoens 
(1771-75), which he coinpleted during four years’ 
seclu.sion in a farmhouse. In 1779 he w'ont to 
Llslion as secretary to CommodorG Johnstone, hut 
Ids last yearn wove spent in London, where ho died 
in 1788. Of his other works none are now of 
importance. Ilia ballad of Cumnor Hall, which 
suggested to Scott the romance of Kenilworth, is 
poor stuff, hut tlio delightful .song, ‘Tliore’.snaelnck 
about the hon.se,’ is long since .safely assure;! of its 
immortality, An attemiit has heen'uiade to ascribe 
tins song to the ill-fated Greenock poetess, Joan 
Adam ( 1710-65), hut her claim will not hoar serions 
examination. See Athenoniiii for Jann.ary 27, 
1877. The he.st edition of Mickle’.s [mom.s Is that 
edited, with a Life, by the Rev. Jolm Sim (1806). 

MiCinachS, a tribe of Algonquin Inilinns, the 
first witli wliom the Engli.sii came in contract ; they 
remained lio.stile to tlio Englisli and their colonies 
till 1760. They now rmml)er from 3000 to 4000, 
and are mostly in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and New Brunswick. There is an EntjUsh-Miemae 
Dictionary (Halifax, 1888), compiled by the late 
Dr S. T. iiand. 

Microbe, Micrococcus. See Bacteri.v, Germ. 
Microclinc. See FELsr.-iR, 

Microcosm and Macrocosm, The belief 
of tiro ancients that the world or cosmos was 
animated, or had a soul ( see Amha Munm ), led 
to the notion that the parts andmemlier.s of organic 
hoings mu.st have their counterpart.s in the niembera 
of the oo.smos. Thns, in a hymn ascribed to 
Orpheus, the sun and moon are Irjoked upon as tlie 
eyes of the aniraating godhead, the earth and its 
mountains as his body, the ether as his intellect, 
the sky as his wings. Tlie natural pliilosophers of 
the 18tli century— Paracelsus at their head — took 
up this notion anew' in a somewhat modilied shape, 
and considered the world as a human organism on 
the large scale, and man as a world, or cosmos, in 
miniature; hence they called man a microcosm 
(Gr., ‘little w'orld’) and tlie universe itself the 
macrocosm ( ‘ great world ’ ). 'With this was associ- 
ated the belief that the vital movements of the 
microcosm exactly corresponded to those of the 


[ macrocosm, and represented them as it weie in 
copy. From this it was an easy transition to the 
further assumption, that the movements of tlie 
stars exercise an intluencc on tlie temperament and 
fortunes of men (see A.strology). Heyiin gave 
the title Mficrocosmus to a work on cosmography 
ill 1621, and Lotze entitled his great work dehni- 
tive of man’s position in the universe Mihrohusnius 
(1856-64). 

iUici'OC081Ilic Salt is used in blowpipe an- 
alysis, and may he prepared by mixing concentrated 
solutions of phosphate of soda and chloride of ani- 
iiioiiinin. It h.as tlie composition NaNH4HP0j,4H20. 

Mlcrole.stes, the name given to the e.arliest 
known niainmalian form — a marsupial ; it is dis- 
covered in the Trias of England and of 'VYtirtemherg. 
Only tlie teetli, wliich are of small size, have been 
met with. 

Micrometer (Gr. mikros, ‘little;’ mrtroii, 
‘measure’) is an instrument u,sed for the me.asnre- 
iiient of minute di.stances mid angles. Its different 
forms, depending on different prineiple.s, may he 
divided into two sections, according as they are 
ajiplied to pliy.sics or astronomy. Of the fonner 
section aie the Vernier (q.v.) and the Miciometer 
Screw, tlie latter insirnment being merely a screw 
with a ver.y regular thread, and a large lonnd head, 
which is carefully graduated, generally to sixtieths, 
and fiiniihlied with an index. It is easily seen that 
if a complete turn of the screw advance its jiniiit 
'r, of an inch, a turn suIHciont to pass the index 
from one graduation to another uill only advance 
R •ni\ir of RR inch, &c. This is the micrometer 
used ill the construction and graduation of instni- 
luents. Of those .applied to astronomical purposes 
the most simple is a short tube, across the openin'' 
of which are stretched two parallel threads, wliich 
are moi'ed to or from eacli other by .screws. These 
threads are crossed by a third peroeiiclioulai'ly, and 
the whole apparatus is jJaced in the focus of a lens. 
The distance of two stars is found by adjusting the 
two parallel threads, one to pas,s through the centre 
of eacli star, talcing care that the threads are placed 
perpendicular to the line joining the stars, and 
iiiiiTing how many turns and parts of a turn of the 
screw are required to bring tlie wires to coincide. 
Tlic angle of po.sition of two stars is also obtained 
by turning round the in.stniment till the third wire, 
which is normally horizontal, hiseots both stars, and 
reading oil on the circumference the arc passed 
over. Fraunhofer’s suspended annular tniermneier 
consists merely of a steel ring surrounded by a flat 
rim of gl.ass, and the position of the star is deduced 
from the time when it cro.ssea the ring and its path 
while witliin it. The Ahhd Rochon substituted 
for the wire micrometer one maile of two prisma of 
rock-crystal or Iceland spar, capable of double 
refraction. 

Microphone. This instmment, invented in 
1878 by jflvofessor Hughes, does for faint sounds 
what the microscope does for matter too small 
for sight ; the fall of a bit of tissue-paper or the 
tread of a fly being rendered audible at many miles’ 
distance. One of the most sen.sitive .suhstanoe.s for 
microplionic action is willow-charcoal, plunged in 
a state of white heat into mercury. The theory is 
that in a homogeneous conductor of electricity the 
compressions and dilatations of the molecules 
balance each other, and no variation of current 
ensues ; while, with a state of fine grained non- 
homogeneity of the conductor, variations of pres- 
sure in the conductor produce vaiiations in its 
conducting power, and thus induce variations in 
the strength of the electric current traversing it ; 
and the.se variations of enrrent, when the current 
passes through a second similar conductor, induce 
corresponding variations in its molecular stresses, 
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■wliich may <act iijjon the fiUi'iouiidiiig aii 

''Re to .sonoions waves; or the vaiiatioiis 
ill the eimeiit may be detected by tlie Telephone 
(ipv. ). One form of microjihone con-ists of a 
piece of inei'cnvy-teiiipereil caihoii, an inch long, 
placed vertically between two caihoii-blocks hol- 
lowed to loceive its ends ; wires connect the blocks 
with the battery and vith the receiver by which 
the sounds are to he heard. ‘ A piece of willow- 
oliaicoal,’ says the inventor, ‘the .si/e of a jiiii's 
head is sufficient to I’eprodiice articulate speech.’ 
Two nails laid parallel, with wire connections, and 
a thiril nail laiil across them, make a sinijile form 
of luicrophone. A few cells of any form of battery 
may he used. liiaiiy useful applications of the 
iiiioroplione have hceii made or suggested. 

Illici'o.scopc (Or. nulran, ‘small and sl.opco, 
‘I see’) is an iiistiuiiiciit for eiiahliiig ns to 
examine objects which are .so small as to_ he 
almost or quite iiiuliscernihle by the unaided 
eve Its early hi.sLoiy is ohsciire ; hut, as it is 
quite evident that the piopeity of inaguifying lios- 
sessed by the leii.s must have been noticed as soon 
as it was made, we are quite safe in attrilmtiiiv 
its existence in its felmplest form to a period 
considerably anterior to the time of Christ. It i.s 
generally believed that the lir.st compound micro- 
scope was made by Zaoharias Jansen, a Dutchman, 
in the year lo90,' and was exhibited to James J. 
in London by his astvonontev, f'ovnelius Drehhel, 
in 1619. It wa.s then a very imperfect instininent, 
colouring and diatovtiiig all olijeots. For many 
years it w,as more a toy than a useful instrument, 
and it was not until the invention of the achromatic 
lens by ClieBtornioor Hall (1729) and John Dolloiul 
(1752-57), and its application to the microscojie by 
Lister and otliera, that it ieache<l the advanced 
position it now occupies anumg scientific iustru- 
nients. 

An object to he magnified requires .simply that 
it he brunglib nearer to the eye than when first 
examined ; Init as the focal distance of the eye 
ranges from 0 inches to 14 inches — 10 inches being 
the average focal distance — it follows that a limit to 
the magnifying power of the eye is attained wlien- 
e'V'er the object to he examined is brought too near. 
If, however, we blacken a card, and pierce a hole in 
it with a fine needle, and then examine a iniuute 
object, as, for instance, tlie wing of an insect held 
about an inch from the card, we shall see it dis- 
tinctly, and that, too, magnified about ten times its 
size. Thi.s is explained by the fact tliat the pin- 
hole limits the divergence of the pencil of rays from 
each point of the object, so that the eye can con- 
verge it snlflciently on the retina to produce a 
distinct impression, which is faint ; and did not 
the blackened card exclude all other light it would 
he lo.st, If we now remove the blackened card 
without either moving our eye or the object under 
examination, it will he found that the insect’s wing 
is almost invisible, the umissiated eye being un- 
able to see clearly an object .so near as one inch; 
thus demonstrating tlie blackened card with the 
needle-hole in it to be as decided a magnifying 
instrument a.s any set of lenses. 

In fig. 1 AB is a double convex lens, in front of 
which, between it and its focii.s, K, but near that 
focus, we have drawn an arrow, EF, to represent 
the object under inspection. The cones drawn from 
its extreme points are lepresentative ray.s of light, 
diverging from the,se points and falling on the lens. 
These rays, if not interrupted in their conr.se l>y the 
lens, All, would he too divergent for tlie eve to 
bring them to a, focus upon tlie retina (see Eyb). 
But after traversing the lens, AB, they travel, if tlie 
object he sufficiently near the focus, K, in lines 
which are nearly parallel, or which apparently 
diverge from points, .such as C, D, not nearer to the 


eye tliaii the lea-t distance of distinct vision, vvliicl 
is, for most indiv idiiaks, about ten inches. Sup- 
])Ose the lens is as close ns may he to the eye, ami 
that the object, EE, is hioiight uji to it to' snob a 
distance that the virtual image, CD, is at iOinche.s' 
distance from the eye ; niul let us tuither sujipnse 
that the focal leugtii of the lens is such (see Ll,x,s) 
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that the image, CD, is ten times, linearlv , as great 
as EF ; then the eye, instead of vainly .striving to 
.seo the small object. Eh’, near K, will seem to pei- 
ceive distinctly an imiige ten times as gieat 
linearly, and situated at the convenient distance, 
H. The magnification of the lens i.s independent 
of the eye, and is the relation between the size of 
the image and tliat of tlie object. 'lYlieii one of 
these i.s at an iiilhiito distance and the other at a 
princiiial focus, the magnifying power depends on 
the po.sition of the eye, and is the ratio between 
the apparent size of the object at any given dis- 
tance and that of the virtual image as seen with 
the aid of the lens ; thi.s may he seen to incroa.se as 
the eye is withdrawn to a greater distance, esjieci- 
ally vvhen the one eye is used to look at the object, 
say a page of print, ami the other to look through 
the lens ; Imt the greatest retinal image is formed 
when the lens is close to the eye. 

AVe have suiiposed the whole of the light to enter 
the eye through the lens, All (lig. 1 ) ; tint so laige 
a pencil of light passing throngh a single lens would 
he .so niiieli distorted by its spherical figure, and by 
the chromatic dispershin of the glass, a.s lo juodnee 
a very iudrstinct and impoi’fect image. This is 
partly rectified by applying a stoii to the lens, so 
as to allow’ only the central portion of the pencil to 
lias.s. But, while such a limited pencil vvonhl rc]ii'e- 
seivL eoirectly the form and colour of the object, so 
small a ]>eiicil of light is generallj’ unable to illn- 
niinate the vv'hole of the magnified incture with any 
adequate degree of hriliianey, and is tlierefore in- 
capable of displaying those organic markings on 
animals or plants which are often of so much im- 
poitaiice in distingnisliing one class of objects from 
another. Dr AVollaston was the first to overcome 
this difficulty, which he achieved by constructing 

a doublet (fig. 2), which conHisis of 

two plano-convex lenses, having their 
focal lenglh.s in the iiroporlion of 1 Essn Bran 
lo 3, and placed at a distance host 
ascertained by experiment. Their 
]ilane aides are placed towards the Eig. 2 
object, and the lens of shortest focal 
length next the object. By this arraiigcniL'iit the 
distortion caused by the lir.st len.s i.s corrected by 
the second, and a well-defined and illumiiiated 
image is .seen. Dr Mollastori’s doublet vvas further 
improved by Mr ITolUind, who substituted two 
lense.s for the first in Dr AA'clla- 


ston’s doublet, and retained the 
stop between them and the third. 

This eouibinatiou, tliongh generally 

called a triplet, is virtually a 

doublet, inasmuch as the two lenses Eig, 3, 

only accomiiliah what the anterior 

lens did, although vv'ith loss precision, in DrAVolla- 

aton’s doublet. In this combination (fig. 3) of 
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the eiioi's are .still further reiluecil by tlie 
close approxiiuatioii of the lenses to the object, 
which causes the refraction to take place near the 
axis, aiul tlius we have a still larger pencil of light 
tiansniittetl, and have also a more rlistiuct and 
vivid image presented to the eye. 

Simple Microscope. — By this term we mean au 
instrument by means of which we view the object 
throngh the lens directly. These instruments may 
he divided into two classes— those simply used iii 
tlie hand, and those provided with a .stand or frame, 
.so arninved as to be capable of being- adjinsted by 
nieans of a .sci-ew to the e.xact focal distance, anil 
of being moved over different parts of the object. 
Tlie single len.s used may be either a bi-conve.v or 
a plano-convex. IVlieii a bieher power i.s wanted 
a doublet, such as we have already described, m;iy 
be employed, or a Coddingtoii lens, 
wliich consists ( fig. 4 ) of a sphere in 
which a groove is cut aurl filled up 
with oparpie matter, Tliis is peiliaps 
tlie must convenient hand lens, as it 
matters little, from its aidievical form, 
in what position it is held. In the 
simple inicrosco]io single or comhined 
lenses may be employed, varying from a qn.arter to 
two inches. There are many dilferont kinds of 
stands for sinpile inioroseopes made, Imt, as they 
arc principally used for dissection, the most im|iort- 
ant point ne.xt to good_ glasses i.s to secure a Ihm, 
largo .stage for .supporting the ohjocts under e.xam- 
ination. M'hen low powers alone are ii.sed the 
stnge-inovenioiits may lie dispensed with ; but 
when tlie douhlet or Iriidct i.s employed some 
moie delicate adjitstineiit tlian that or tlie hand is 
necessary. 

Compound Blicroscope . — In the ooiiipound micro- 
scope in its simplest form tiic oliserver does not 
view (he object directly, hut an inverted veal image 
or picture of the object is funned by one lens or set 
of len.ses, and that image is looked at through 
another lens. Tlio componud microscope consists 
of two lenses, au oliject and an eye lens ; hut each 
of these may be compounded of sever, il lenses play- 
ing the part of one, as in tlie simido microscope. 
The eye-lens, or ocular, is that placed next the 
eve, and the ohject-lens, or olijeclLve, that next 
tlie object. Tlie objective is generally made of 
two or three aclnomatie lenses, while the eye-piece 
generally con.si.sts of two plano-convex lenses, with 
tlioir Hat faces next tiie oyo, and sejiarated at li.alf 
the .sum of their focal lengths, witli a diaplinigiii 
or stop between them. Lenses of high power are 
so binall as to admit only n very siiiiill beam of 
light, and consequently what is gained in magnify- 
ing pow'er is often wortliless from delicieiit ilhiniiiia- 
tion. Various devices liave been employed to over- 
come this dilliculty. The light may he concentrated 
by achromatic condensers placed beneath the stage, 
or the curvature of the lens may be such ns to allow 
as large a nuinher of divergent i,ays as possible to 
impinge upon it. Such a lens is said to have a 
large ‘ angle of aperture,’ the angle of aperture 
being tliat made by two lines converging from the 
margins of the lens to its focal point. Recently 
lenses, termed ‘immersion lenses,’ have been con- 
structed, of such ,a curvature that when immersed 
in a drop of liouiil placed over the object light is 
admitted on all side.s. With an immersion len.s 
there is high magnifying power witli sufficient 
illumination. 

The accompanying diagram (fig. S) ex])lains the 
manner in wliicli the complete compound micro- 
scope acts. We have here represented the triple 
achromatic objective, consisting of three achra- 
niatic lenses combined in one tube, in connection 
with the eye-piece, which now consists of the field- 
glass, EP, in addition to the eye-glass, EE. The 
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fnnetion of tlie lield-glas^, FF, is that the I’ays of 
light from liie oliject tend, after traversing the o'hjec- 
tiv e, to form an image at AA; hut coming in contact 
with the liehl-glass, FF, they aie 
bent, and made to converge at BB, 
vvlicie a real image is formed, at 
vvliicli place a stop nr diaplnagm is 
placed to intcieept all liglit, except 
wliat is required to form a distinct 
image. From BB the ray,s piuceed 
to the eye-glass, EE, exactly as they 
do in the simple inicio, scope. The 
leal image foiined at BB i.s thoie- 
fore viewed as an origin, -d object 
through tlie eye-glas.s, EE. The 
lens, E’F, is not essential to a com- 
pound microscope; hut as it is 
quite evident that tlie r.ays pro- 
ceeding to AA vvnnhl fall e.xteiior 
to the eye-lens, EE, if it vveie 
leiuoved, and only a part of tlie 
ohjectvvould thus he hrimght under 
view, it is always made use of in 
the compound ndcioscope. 

A iniiioris placed nndci the stage 
for icllecting the light through the 
oliject under obseivation. This 
method of illnminatiou by tians- 
mitted light is used wlien the 
object is transparent. When 
opiupie, light is rellceted on the 
object by a bulTs-eye len.s, c.alled 
a condenser. The best in.stiu- 
ineuts are supplied with si.x or 
seven ohject-gln.s.se.s, wiiying in 
ningiiifying power fioni 20 to 2500 
diameters. The eye-pieces supplied 
are three in nuinher, eacli of which 
consists of two plano-convex lunse.s, between which 
a stop oi diaphragm is placeil, half-way between 
the two lenses. As the magnifying power of a 
compound micro.scope depends on tlie product of 
the magnifying powers of tlie object-glass and the 
eye-piece, it follows that its power miij' he in- 
creased or diminished by a change in eitlier or 
both of these 
glasses. In the 
mechanical ar- 
raiigcinents it 
is of iiiiport- 
■nice to have 
the insLi'uiiicnt 
so constructed 
that, while 
every facility' 
is ail'orded for 
observation 
and easy ad- 
justment, there 
should also he 
groat steadi- 
ness. These 
ends 
achieved 
v.nious ways, 
of whicli fig. 6 
is one of the 
simplest ; a, 
brass .stand, 
supported on I'ig. 6, 

three feet ; i, 

mirror supported cn trunnions ; c, diaplirngni, 
pierced with circular holes of various sizes, to regu- 
late the admission to the object of reflected light 
from the mirror ; d, stage-plate, on which the object 
is placed; e, screw, with milled head for fine ad- 
justment ; f, the object-glass or objective ; y, brass 
lube in which the body of the instrument is moved, 


are 

in 
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HO as to effect tlic coarse adjustment ; k, the ej'e- 
piece, or ocular. 

For a more complete account of the different Iciuds of 
microscopes, and the various puriiiises to which they .n-e 
applied, see Qnekett On the kficyoscope (1885); Cai'- 
jiciiter. The Microscope (181*2 ; dth ed. 1880); works on 
the microscope by Ho^g and Beale ; The Microscojiist^ 
by IVytlie ( 3d ed. 1877 )■ 

Slicrotomc, an instrument for cutting thin 
sections of portion.s of plants and animals preliinin- 
ary to their microscopic e.xaminatioii. Tlie objects 
to he cut are imbedded in some material such as 
paraffin or oelluidin, or frozen in gum, which makes 
the slicing of minute or delicate ohjects readily 
feasible. Tlie cutting used to he done by bolding 
tlie prepared object in one baud aud wielding a 
razor in the other, hut this method, apt to yield 
section.s of unequal or in-,ulliciunt tliinness, has 
given place to the use of some form of microtome, 
whicli is at once quicker aud more effective. These 
iirstvumcntb are quite simple devices by which a 
.sliding razor slices a fixed but adjustable object, 
or by which the object is made to move up ami 
drrrr'u across tire edge of a razor. As typical forms 
may he noted the freezing microtomes' of liiiLhcr- 
fortl aud others ; the sliding microtomes common on 
the Continent ; the ingenious ‘ Rocker ’ of the Cam- 
hridgo Instrument Company — a favourite insti'u- 
ment in British lahovatorie.s ; arrd iirore elahrrrate 
and rtutomatic maolriues nrairufriotured by the stt.mo 
conr])any. 

.Midas, a coirrurrrrr niurte of the ancient Phrygian 
kings, nto.st fatttorrs of whom is Midas, son of 
Goiflius aird Cyhole, arrd puiiil of Oriiheus. For 
his kindness to Silemrs he was promiserl try llionystis 
■whatever he slrotrld .ask, and in his folly he asked 
that everything he touched shrtukl become gold ; 
but, as tho very food he tonohed was at ottce chairged 
into gold, he "ivas .soon fain trr irirplore the god to 
take hack his fatal gift. He was told to bathe in 
the .sources of the Pactohrs, and froitr that day to 
this its sands have yielded gnuns of gold. Oirce, 
when Airollo and Pan were eitgagetl itr a ttrusical 
C'oirrpetition ott tire lyre and the (lute, Midas was 
called in to decide hetweerr thriirr. He giwe the 
jialm to Pan, wlrereujron Ajiollo changed his ears 
to those of an ass. lie concealed the deformity 
itnder hi.s Pltrygiatr cap, hut cotrlrl irot hide it from 
Iris barber, 'wlro felt so heav.v' the hrtrden of a secret 
he dared not reveal that he ring a hole in tho 
gr-ouitd and wlrispered irrto it, ‘ Kirrg Midas has 
ass’.s ears.’ He then filled up the hole, aud Iris 
heart was lightened ; hut orit of the ground spruitg 
up a reed which ever whispered the sTrairreful secret 
to the breeze. 

Miildelliursi;, capital of the Dutch province of 
Zealand, in the island of AValcheren, arrd dj irtiles 
by rail NE. of Flushing. In former times it wa.s 
one of the leadiirg mercairtile cities of the United 
Provinces, sending marry slrips to the East and 
"SVe-st Indies, and the Levant (Thonras Croritwell 
wa.s one of it.s nrerchants) ; hut its comiirercial 
inrirortance has greatly declined, except for an 
active inland trade in cortr, potatrres, and madder. 
Cotton-factories represent its only industry of note. 
The town-hrrase, founded ly Charles the Bold in 
1408, is adorned -rvith t-wenty-five statues of counts 
ami cr)utrtes.ses of Holland and Zealand. A oitce 
celebrated abbey (founded in the 12th century) is 
now used as adnriiristrative offices. The museum 
rrf the Academy of Sciences contains one of the 
earliest telescopes made by Lippershey, a native of 
the town, ■who, there are good grounds for believing, 
rvas the original inventor of the instrument. The 
irew churclr has marble nronrrment.s to the .sea- 
heroes, J. and C. Evertsen, who ■U'cre killed lighting 
against the English in 16G6. Pop, (1888) 16,455. 


Middle Ages i-s the collective tenrr for the 
centirries that intervened between the close rrl 
classic tirrres arrd the ila-wn of the ntotleru epoch. 
The tenrr does not apjrly to Asiatic histtrry, e.xeept 
in pari, in the Urieirt. By gcrrerrrl acceirtauce, the 
middle age.s .are con.sitlcrerl to hegirr after the over, 
throw of the Weslenr Etrrpire of Eorrru in 476, arrd 
to termirrate at the Iteforimition, in the first rpuirter 
of the Ifitlr century, or er-eir e.arlier, iu tire last half 
of the preceding ccirtrrry, ■when printiirg ■^va.s in- 
vented, Atrterica discovered, and tho Iletrrrissairee 
of Leaniirtg wa.s called forth by Lire Greek refugees 
fronr Coirstairtinople. 

Middle Level. See Bedpohd Luvel. 

Middlesl)OrOUgll, a gr^errt ii-oir-rnanufacturing 
and ship 2 iiug centre itr the North Riding of York- 
shire, is a itruiricipal, parliarrieirtary, and comrty 
liorottgh, arttl capital of the rlistrict of Clevclantl. 
It is on the south Iratrk of the Tees ireav its 
rrroiith, 15 jrriles by rail ENE. of Dirrlington. 50 N. 
of Yoi'k, arrd 246 N. by "W. of Loitdon. In 1829 
tire site wa.s ocerrpied by a solitary farmhou.se 
stiri'oumled h.^r' marshy land ; the town owes il.s 
retrrarkahl.V ra]iid growth iinrtly to the extetr.siou 
thither (iir 1830) of the Stocktoir arrd Dafliirgtorr 
Railwaj^, hirt itraiirly to tlio rliscovery of irorr ore 
iu the ‘adjoirriirg Clevehurd hills (18,50). ArurUiei.' 
industry— that of horiirg salt — was atltled irt 1886. 
There are hero irorr and steel works, hUrst-fur^naoe.s, 
olrertricrtl worlc.s, wooil aitrl iron shiphttilding-yards, 
sa^wnrills, ittarhre eirgineering n'orks, ^\'il•e, nail, anti 
tube wtrrks, salt anti .strda wt.rvks, rite. Of tho total 
l>rotlut‘e of iron hr the Uniteil Kingdom in 1880 
(8.1 million toirs) Clevdaitd jirtHlrtccd 2} million 
toirs. At the slriiihuilditrg-yirrds over ■'lOOO mett are 
eutpltryed, and in 188!) 47,602 tons of bhi|ii)ing were 
lannclied. The ux)iort of coal is extensive. Here 
are a .spacious dock ; agraviirg-dock, linislrcrl in 1875 
at a cost of £121), 000 ; and tho South Gai’e hiealc- 
water ( 1864-88 ), nearly 2). miles long. There are, 
hesidc.s Anglicatt clrni’chc.s and Nonconfornrist 
chajiels, a Oatliolio oathcdi^al arrd a Jewish .syrta- 
gogne. The town-hall arrd nrttniciiial huiltliitgs ■\voro 
erected at a ctrsl of £120,000, anti were opeirerl iu 
1S89 by tire Prince aud Prittccs.s of Wales. Among 
other public hrrildiirgs are a nrarket-lrouse, eoriiora- 
tioir hatha, hanks, wovkhoustj, royal exchange, high 
school, rite.; arrd there are theatres, eltrhs, masoiric 
and tenrperirrrce halls. 'J’hc Albert Park of 72 acre.s 
was given irr 1868 to the hm^otigh by Mr H. "W. F. 
Bolckow (1806-78), the first rrraytrr ami monrber of 
parliartrent ; on the celebratiorr of hliddle.sborortglr 
Jubilee iu 1881 a monument to Mr Bolekow’s 
rttemory was mtveilod, Tltcre i,s also a nronrrrrrent 
iu Excitnnge Place to hlr Vaughan, tire founder of 
the Clevelaitd iron trade. Thu first govevtritrg lardy 
was established in 1841 ; the horottgh was irrcoriiov- 
aterl in 1853 ; aittl since IS07 Middlesborough 
returas one menrher to parliartrent. The area of 
the municiiial borough is 2813 acres ; of the jiarlia- 
mciitavy borough, 4715 acres. Ptq). of tho township 
of Mitltlleshorough ( 1801 ) 25 ; ( 1821 ) 40 ; ( 1831 ) 154 ; 
(1841) 5463; (1851 ) 7631; of rmtnioiiral borough 
(1861)18,892; (1871), 39,824; (1881)5.5,288; (1890) 
estinrateri, 75,000. See H. G. Reid’s Middles- 
borough and its J tihiloo ( 1881 ). 

Middlesex, a small erruuty in the south of 
Eitgland, hounded oit the N. by Hertfordshire, on 
the E. by Essex, on tiro W. liy Buckinghamshh-e, 
and on the H. by the Tlratrres and the county of 
London. The nortlrern boundary is irregtllai^, 
li.aving been rletenrrirrerl origiirally by the estates 
of the abbey of St Albans and the’ hishoirric of 
Ely. Ort the east the ri;’er Loa airrl oir tho tvest the 
Colne anti tire Brent fm-rtr the natural houudai^ies. 
Although .small irr extent tire poirulathm i.s large, 
amounting to ahtml 400,000, ■whiclr is accorrnted for 
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l,v the iieL'hhourhooil of the comity and city of 
London. Wc liist hear of Middlehox as iisuh-king- 
doiii dependent on Esse.x. It.s jiositlon hetween the 
territory of the Ea.st Sa.xon,'- and that of the West 
ya.'iona accounts for tlie name. The gieater part 
of the surface u'as coi-ered with a forest, of rvliich 
Eulield Cli.a.se and Haiuirstead Heath are relics ; but 
it was traversed liy the great road which crossed the 
Thames, prohably by a ford at Westminster, and 
led nortii-wcstward under the name of tlie AA''atliug 
Street. Tlie jiojndation was very sparse, and it 
lia.s been remarked that no castle stood within its 
houndary, and no great abbey except that of 
ivestminster. After the Conipie.st we hear little 
of tlie county until 1101, tvhen Henry I. granted 
it in farm to the citizens of London. The posi- 
tion of ftliddlesox thenceforward until the pass- 
ing of the Local Government Act in 18SS was 
wholly jiccLiliar. For a rent of £300 per annum 
the citizens had the appointment of the shei-ilf 
and all other regal rights. It was usual for the 
.sherill's of the city to hold the office on alternate 
days, whence tlie legal form, ‘ the .sherillh of 
London and .sherill of Middlese.v. ’ The wliolc 
body of citizen.s held the ofiiee, and their iioniinee.s 
were .strictly sneaking not Iii^li hut sub-slierill's, 
while the Lord Mayor was Lord-lieiiteiiaut. Under 
tills regime, as is well known, the comity shared 
in the 2 irospority of its great neighbour, and 
lieoame tit lust so tiojuilous tliab by the act 
already named those iiortions of it which lay 
nearest the Tlnune.s and the city were severeil 
from it, tuid, with certain di.strict.s of Kent and 
(Surrey, were inoor[ioraled into a new ‘eouiity of 
London’ (q.v.). At the same time a sheriff for 
Middlesex and ti lord-lieu tenant ware avijioiuted 
by the crown, and a singular usage winch had 
subsisted for move than seven centuries ceased to 
obtain. 

The geological features of Middlesex are of a 
simple character. It has no high hills, no great 
rivers, no iiiotnrosque valley.s ; but the low roll- 
ing undulations ooitsist ot what is known as 
London clay, tojijied liero and there with river- 
drift, in which iruhcatioiib of early human life have 
been detected, as well as the fos.sil remains of 
elephants and other now extinct animals. Tiiere 
is hut little tillage, except for market-gardens, and 
a great jiavt of the county consists of grazing laud, 
being occuiiied largely with villa residences, 
surrounded in many idaces with large parks. 
Brioklields occnjiy the u’estern border, and the 
number of large .suburbran village.?— without, bow- 
ei'er, any important toii'ii — is remarkable. Brent- 
ford, Uxbridge, and Ealing are to the west of 
London, and the first-named is usually rec-koned 
the county tovm. Northward are Harrow, with 
its school, Enlield, and Tottenham. Eastward are 
Ilighgate and Hornsey. London, it may he well 
to note, was never in Middlesex. 

Middle.scx, and especially its eastern border, was 
the .scene of many confiiot.s witli the Dane.s. Dur- 
ing tlie AALirs of the Hoses, Barnet on the nortliern 
verge gave its name to the battle on the neighbour- 
ing Hadley Common, where in 1471 the King-maker 
was defeated and slain. The principal mansions 
are Hampton Court (q.v.), Simi House (seelsLES- 
WORTii), and Osterley, near Hounslow, which 
belongs to Lord Jersey, and is a handsome building 
by Hobert Adam, 

Middle Temple. See Inns of Court. 

Middleton, a town of Lanca.shire, on the Irk, 

3 miles AA''. of Oldham and 6 NNE. of Manchester. 
Dating mainly from 1791, when it received a charto' 
for a weekly market, it was incorporated as a_ muni- 
cipal borough in 1 88G, the borough area including the 
townships of Middleton, Tonge, and Alki-ington, 


with parts of Hojiwood and Tbornham. It is chiefly 
de)iendcut uiion it.s manufactiire.s of .silk and 
cotton, ami has an intere.stuig parish church, a 
grammar-school (1572), public baths and libraries, 
Ac. Poll. (1851) 0740; (1881) 18,053. 

Middleton, a town of Ireland, 13 miles by rail 
E. of Cork. At the college (lOOO) Curran was 
educated. Pop. 3358, 

Middleton. Conyers, afamous controversialist, 
was born at Riclnnoud in A'orkshire in 1083. He 
studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1700 
obtained a fellowship, which a jirudent maniage 
soon enabled him to resign. About 1722 lie liecauie 
librarian to the university, and in liis later years 
wa.s iiresented to tlie living of Hascoinhe in Surrey, 
He died at his seat at Hilde.shain in Camlnidge- 
■shire in 1750. All his life lln'oiigh Aliddleton was 
busy ill controversy, and in bitterness of tone and 
ferocity of tenqjer he was a match for any of his 
coutemporarie.s. His first antagoiust was the 
redoubtable Bentley ; but, though at first successful, 
lie was afterwards obliged to apologise to him for 
libel. His later controversies were theolngdcal in 
character, and in these he gained great distinction, 
lint left his own .sincerity iimler grievous .su.si)icion. 
His Letter from Home, skoicino an emet Uonfurmity 
hetween Tu/icrii and T'lifjunUm (1729), wa.s a sevei'e 
attack oil the Catholic ritual, the method omployeil 
lieiiig the historical— so much more deadly than 
dogmatic avgiinients. He next assailed the orthodox 
clmmiiion AVateilaiul, and startled the devout by 
giving up literal insiiiration aud the historical 
trutii of the Old Testament stories. He professed 
to be giving an unassailable answer to Tindal and 
his .scliool of Deists, but it i.s none too certain that 
he was not liimself a freethinker, bent on dealing 
a secret slab to a religion tlie bread of which he 
ate. In 1747 and the following year he published 
his famous Introductorij Discourse and the Free 
Inquiry into the miraculous powere claimed to 
have subsisted in the Christian church after the 
apostolic age. He attacked tlie ecclesiastical 
miracles, jiointiug out that their true source was in 
tlie general intellectual condition of the age that 
pirodnced them, without needing to postulate either 
supernatural interference on the one hand or 
human inqiosture on tlio other. It is not a little 
interesting that Gibbon ascribes his boyish con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith to the indirect 
inffnence of this work, which convinced him not 
that that church liad preserved the gift of 
miraculous powers during the first four or five 
centurie.s, hut that must of its distinctive doctrines 
were already formulated within that peiiod. 
Middleton’,? best-lurown hook remains his well- 
written and eulogistic Life of CVecro (1741). See 
Leslie Steplien’s English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, chap. iv. part 6. 

Middleton, Thom.-IS, dramatist, born about 
1570, was the only son of AAHlliani Middleton, 
gentleman, who settled in London and man-iecl 
Anne, daughter of AA’illiam Snow. The earlie.st 
mention of mddlelon in Henslowe’sRmry is under 
date 22d May 1602, when he was engaged with 
Munday, Drayton, AVebster, and otlieie on a lo,st 
play, C'uisar’s Fall. First on the list of his printed 
plays is Blurt, Master Constable (1602), a light, 
fanciful comedy. Two interesting tracts. Father 
Hubbard's 'Tale and I'he Black Book, exposing the 
iraclices of London rogues and sharpers, were imb- 
iahed in 1604, to which year belongs the first part 
of TheHoriest Whore (mainly written byDekker, 
but containing occasional scenes by Middleton). 
'The Phmiisc and Michaelmas Term { both published 
in 1607 ) are lively comedie.s ; and even more divert- 
ing is A Trick to catch the Old One (1608). The 
Family of Love (1608) and Your Five Gallants, 
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n.d, [1608], are of slender merit; but A Mail 
World, nuj Masters, from which Aphra Belm 
pilfered freely in The City Heiress, is conducted 
with sinsuiar adroitness. All these early comedies 
of Middleton, even tlie poorest of them,^ are dis- 
tinguished by smartness and buoyaircy. The Roar- 
inij Girl (1611), written in couinnctioii _ with 
Deliker, describes the exploits of Mary Frith, a 
noted cut-purse and virago, who is tunied into an 
attractive heroine by the kindly playwrights. In 
1G1.8, and frequently in later year-s, Middleton was 
employed to write the Lord Mayor’s pageant. The 
highly amusing hut somewhat indecorous comedy, 
A Chaste Maid in Chccqiside, printed in 1630, was 
prohahly produced in 161.3; and to that year may 
trelong No Wit, No Help like a first 

printed in 1667. A Fair Quarrel (1617), written 
witli William Rowley, presents in the person of 
Captain Ager a noble example of hlauiele.ss 
magnanimity. The IVorlcl Tost at TcHnis (1620), 
to wliidi Rowley contributed, is an ingenious, well- 
written masque, contrived with mere elaborate 
care than was usually bestowed on such composi- 
tions, On 6th September 1620 Middleton was 
airpoiutcd to the oliice of City Chrnnologer. A MS. 
City Chronicle compiled hy him was extant in the 
IStii century, hut has since disappeared. More 
Bissemblrrs lies ides IVomeii {circa 1622, prohahly 
written in conjunction with Rowley), is more 
elaborate and .snhstantiai tl>an the e.arly comedies. 

The dates of The Witch, The Mayor of Quin- 
borough, and The Old Law are dillFCult to lix. The 
Witek, lir.9t printed in 1770, is interesting from tlie 
reaemirlauce that it offers in the incantation scenes 
to the similar scenes in Macbeth, wliioh was (prob- 
ably) written earlier. Some of the songs from 
Middleton’s play were foisted into Macbeth by 
the players. The Mayor of Quinborouffh (first 
printed in 1661) was 'supposed by Dyce to be 
one of hliddleton’.s earliest plays ; but a na&.sage 
in iv. 3 is certainly imitated from The Tempest. 
Tlie tragic .scenes contain some of Middleton’s 
most powerful writing ; tlie broadly comic scenes 
may be safely assigned to Rowley. The delight- 
ful ooiuedy. The Old Law, first published in 1656 
as the woidc of Massinger, Middleton, and Rowley, 
bears some indications of having been originally 
produced in 1599. Massinger did no more than 
revise the play on its revival at the Salisbuiy 
Court Theatre ; and there is more of Rowley in it 
than of Middleton. 

In the three posthumously published plays. The 
Chanijeling, The Spanish Gypsy, and Women beware 
Women, Middleton’s genius is seen at its higliesb. 
Rowley had a share in the first two and pixiliahly 
in the third. The Changeling (written circa 1623) 
has not the sustained tragic power of Webster’s 
masterpieces, and is weifpited with a cnmtirons 
comic underplot (evidently managed hy Rowley); 
but it contains one scene (tlie colloquy between 
De Flores and Beatrice after the murder of Alonzo) 
that for sheer intensity of passion finds no parallel 
outside Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. It was 
one of the first plays revived at the Restoration. 
The Spanish Gypsy (circa 1623), a rich romantic 
play, opens sombrely, leading us to expect a 
tragical issue, hut ends cheerfully ; the breezy 
•-lypsy -scenes are doubtless by Rowley. Women 
beware Women bos a blithe beginning, hut closes 
in tragic gloom. As a whole it is even more power- 
ful than The Changeling. 

A very curious,' intere,sting, and skilful play is 
A Game at Chess, which was acted for nine days 
continuously, with unbounded applause, in August 
1624. The cause of its great popularity was that 
it gave expression to the general feeling of satis- 
faction at the failure of the negotiations for the 
Spanish marriage. Goudomar ( ‘ the Black Knight ’) 


was satirised with scathing severity ; and the Arch- 
bishop of iSliiilatro ( ‘ the Fat Bishop ’ ) was rudely 
handled. After the performance had continued 
for nine days a strong prote.st from Uondomar 
caused tlie witlidiarval of the play; and liotli antlior 
and actors were summoned to appear before the 
Privy-council. Middleton shifted out of the way. 

The Widow, a comedy of niicertain date, was 
published in 1652 as the worlr of Jon&on, Fletcher, 
and Middleton ; hut it is difficult to assign any 
part to Jonson, and Fletclier’s share was sliglit. 
The scene in act iv. where Latrocinio disguises 
himself as an empiric and dispenses hi.s nostrums 
seems rather to he imitated from Ben Joiison 
than written hy him. Anything for a Quiet Life, 
printed in 1662 and written circa 1619, may have 
been revised hy Shirley. 

Ill 1626 Miildleton composed the city pageant, 
The Triuiiphs of Health and Prosjicrltg. On 4tli 
July 1627 he was Imried at Newington Butts. 
He had iiiarried in 1602 or 1603 Mary, daiigliter 
of Edward Morheck, one. of tlie .si.x clerk.s in 
Chancery; and hia son Edward, the only eliild of 
the marriage, wa.s horn in 1604. The vidow 
survived for about a year. Ben Jonson succeeded 
to tlie post of City Clironologer. 

Middleton was concerned in the autlioi'hhip of 
some of the plays included in the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Mr Fleay jilaiisilily 
assigns to him A Mutch at Midnight (usually 
attributed to Rowley) and the [i.seudo-Shake- 
spearian Puritan. 

Dyce’s edition of Jlidclletun’s work.s was iniblisliuJ in 
1840 ( 5 vola.) ; an edition by the preBent writer ajipcared 
in 1885-86 ( 8 vols.), .Selected Plays (2 vobs.), rvitli an 
Introduction by Mr A. C. Swinburne, are inoluded in tlie 
‘ Mermaid’ senes, edited by Mr Havolook Bills. 

Uliddlctowil, (1) a city and [mrt of entry of 
Connecticut, on the right liaiik of the Connecticut 
River, 15 miles below Harlfoid, at the jiiiictioii of 
three railway lines. It is a well-built town, dating 
from 1836, with wide, shaded streets and imiiior- 
ons handsome residences. Here are the IVosleyaii 
University (1831), tlie Berlceloy Divinity Scliool 
( Episcopal ), a large state hospital for the insane, 
and an industrial school for girls. The iiiaiiu- 
factnres iiioliule .sewing-niacliine.s, tape, webbing, 
Britannia ware, &o. Pop. ( 1890) 9012. — (2) A town 
of New York, 67 miles hy rail NNW. of Now York 
city. It contains the state liomocopatliio insane 
asylum, and has iiianufactures of iron, blankets, 
hats, &o. Pop. 8494. — (3) A town of Ohio, on the 
Miami River and Canal, 35 iiiilcs hy rail N. of 
Cinciimali, with several paper-mills and tobacco- 
factories. Po]>. 4538. 

Middlcwicll, an old-fashioned market- town of 
Cheshire, on the river Dane and the Grand Trniik 
Canal, 21 inile.s E. of Cliestor. Its salt-inaiiu- 
facture has declined. Po]i. 3370. 

9Iid{g'e, a common name for many different kinds 
of delicate file.?, more or less giiat-lilco in .Mtructiire, 
hut usually harmless in habit. The adulfe rlanoe 
in great swarms in the air ; the larva' are usually 
aquatic. A common little iirowii midge, Ooretkra 
plimiieoriiis, has beautifully traii.sjiarent larvie, 
frequent in stagnant water; while those of Chiron- 
omus jiliiviosus are bright red, known as blood- 
worms, and nmcli sought after by birds and iishes. 
The name is sometimes extendeij beyond the liiiiil.s 
of the family ChironomidfB to include snob forms as 
the formidable Dannhian gnat {Siimdium eolimi- 
baschense) or the allied Imllalo gnat of the southern 
United States. See Gnat. 

niidltursL a market-town of Sussex, on the 
Rotlier, a navigable tributary of the Arun, 65 miles 
hy rail SM''. of London anil 12 N. of Chicliostcr. 
Cohden was horn close hy, and Lyell was educated 
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at tlie firaiiiMiar-spliool (1672). CowJiay House, 
I mile NE., was built about 1530 by tlie Eavl of 
Hontluunpton, and for 239 yeans liart been tlie seat 
of ei'dit Viscmiiit.s Montague, ivben in 1793 it 
was Induced by lire to a beautiful ruin. Till 1SS5 
yfiilhurst borough (35 sq. iii. in area) returned 
a nieiiiber to parliament. Pop. of parish (1851) 
1481 ; (1881) 1615. 

Midi, CAN.tL DU. See Gahonne. 

MidiiillitCS, an Aiab race, de.scended, accord- 
ino- to Scripture, from Midian, the son of Abraliaiu 
hv Keturali. They occupied great part of the 
ecmntiy between the Red Sea and the Plains of 
Jfoah, and had their headquarters east of what is 
Jjow the Gulf of Akahah. They were at least 
partly nomadic, but their caravans brought gold 
and incense from the south to Palestine, and traded 
between Egyirt and Syria. Some of them lived 
near Sinai; to them belonged Jethro, priest or 
.sheik of Midian — tlie father-in-law of Moses. The 
Midianites were very troublesome neighbours to 
the Israelites till Gideon’s victory over them. 
Their national god ivas Baal-Peor. In Midian 
proper, to the east and south-east of the Gulf of 
Akahah, the Romans had valuable niiues. Sir 
Kicharil Burton was convinced that gold was still 
to he found there, and as an outcome of visits jiaid 
in this interest wrote his Gold Mines and lltdncd 
Cities of Midicm (1878), and Midian lienisited 
(1879). Later travellers have not conliruied his 
opinion ; hut petroleum seems to occur. Midian 
ceased to be Egyptian and hecame Turkish again 
ill 1887. 

MUllotliian. See EniNnuRGHSHraE. 

Midnapur, capital of a district iu Bengal, on 
the Kasai River, 68 miles W. of Calcutta by road 
and canal. There are some manufactures, and an 
American niis.sion to the Santals. Pop. 33,000. 

Midl’asll, the Hebrew e.vposition of the Old 
Testament. See Exegesis. 

Midshipman, the second lank attained hy 
coinhatant olHcers in the royal navy. As a cadet 
he lemains two yeans in the Beitannia, the cadet 
training ship. On jiassing out, if he obtains a lirst- 
class oertiheate, he is rated midshipman at once ; if 
he only obtains a Becund-elass certificate, he serves 
six months at sea as naval cadet and then passes 
for miilshipman ; if he only gets a third-class certi- 
ficate, he cannot pass for midshipman until he has 
been twelve mouths at sea. A midshipman has 
to serve four years and six months in tliat rank, 
inclusive of the time allowed liim on leaving the 
Britannia; then if he is nineteen years of age lie 
can pass his examination as acting suh-lieutenant. 
He next joins the college at Greenwich, where 
he receives a nine months’ course in_ inathe- 
niatios, navigation, &c., at the end of which time 
he has to pass his final examination in tliose sub- 
jects to qualify him for the rank of lieutenant. 
From Greenwich he proceeds to the torpedo school 
for a three months’ course before piassing Ids final 
examination in tliat branch ; then to the gunneiy 
school for another nine months’ course in gunnery 
before his final examination. Lastly, he has to go 
through a three months’ course in pilotage.^ If he 
is lucky enough to obtain a lirst-class certificate^ in 
all five brandies — viz. seaniansliip, niathematies, 
torpedo, gunnery, and pilotage — he obtains Ids lieu- 
tenant’s commission at once as his reward ; other- 
wise he lias to wait two or three yeais, as a rule, as 
a sub-lieutenant before being piromoted.^ A mid- 
shipman’s time is principally devoted to Ids instruc- 
tion, and he is undergoing a period of probation for 
his future career. He is examined every .six months 
in all subjects to ascertain the progress he is making, 
and is liable to be summarily dismissed if he is 


found not to be making satisfactory progress or 
to be not likely to make an efficient officer. There 
is no o]ipii competition for cadotship.s as for com- 
missions in the army; hut cadets are nominated, 
and there is a limited system of competition, three 
candidates being allowed to compete for every 
vacancy. Midshipman is the only naval title 
peculiarly English ; from what it takes its origin 
it is difficult to say. He ranks with a second-lieu- 
tenant in the army. In France he is styled ‘ en'-eigne 
de vnissean,’ and in other navies he remains cadet 
until he becomes a sub- or under-lieutenant. A 
midshipman receives only Is. 9d. a day (£31, 18s. 
9(1. per annum); he is consequently dependent 
on his fiiends for more nr les.s (lecuniaiy as.sistauce 
until he becomes a suh-lieiitenant. 

Midsnilllliei* May— 24th June— is one of the 
four English quarter-days. For Midsummer Eve, 
see John’s (Eve of St). 

MidwiLery. See Obstetrics. 

Miei'i.S, Fran.s V.in, Butch painter, horn at 
Leyden, 16th April 1635, and died there, l'2tli 
March 1681, painted genre pictuies and poi traits, 
all of small size. He W'as a pupil of Geraul Bow, 
tiut, though a very able painter, scarcely lises to 
tlie level of his master. His son, Willem (1662- 
1747), and Willem’s .son, Frans (1689-1763), fol- 
lowed closely in his footsteps. 

Miescliw’s Vesicles. See Greg-vrinida. 

Miguc, Jacijues Paul, to whom Cntliolio 
theology owes a great debt of gratitude, wa.s horn 
at St Flour in Cantal, 2ath October 1800, and died 
in Paris on Iris seventy-fifth birthday. He was 
educated at tlie seminary at Orleans, ivas or- 
iamed priest in 1824, and served some time as 
curate at Piriseaux in the diocese of Orleans. A 
diHerenoe with his bisliop about a hook on the 
liberty of the priests drove him to Paris in 1833, 
where he startei;! L’Unmrs Eeligieux, afterwards 
called simply L’ Univers. In 1836 lie .sold the pajier, 
and soon alter set up a great publishing house 
at Petit Mentrouge, near Ihuis, which gave to the 
world, besides numerous other works of theology, 
Scrqituree sewree cursiis completiis and Theologiw 
cursus (each 28 vols. 1840-43), Collection des 
Orateui-s sacris (100 vols. 1846-48), Patrologiw 
cursus compktiis (Latin series, 221 vols., 1844 ct 
sen. ; 2d ed. 1878 ef seg . ; 1st Greek series, 104 
veils,, 2d series, 58 vols,, both since 1857), and 
the Encyclopedie theoloqiguc (171 vohs. 1844-66). 
Unfortunately these editions were prepared too 
hn-stily, and moreover hy superficial scholai's, so 
that they do not posses.? critical value. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, tliinking that the Ahhii Migne's 
great undertaking had become a mere coininercial 
speculation, forbade it to be continued, and, when 
the indefatigable director refused to obey, sus- 
pended him. A great fire, more jiowerful than the 
veto of the archbishop, put an end to the work in 
February 1868. 

Mitfiict, Francois Auguste Alexis, a great 
French historian, ivas horn Sth May 1796, at Aix 
in Provence, studied at Avignon, and then law at 
Aix along with Thiers. Both were admitted to 
the bar at tlie same time (1818),_ hut Mignet’s true 
vocation was at once apparent in the no less solid 
tlian brilliant prize-es.say for the Academy of In- 
scriptions on the institutions of France in the time 
of St Louis. Li 1821 he went to Paris, and soon 
began to write for the Oourrier Fnmgais, and to 
lecture with applause on Modern History at the 
Atlidnfie. In the spring of 1824 appeared . Iris 
Histoire de la Blcohdion Frunqaise, a sane and 
ailmirahle summary— the first complete history by 
one other than an actor in the great drama. 
Mignet joined the stall' of the National, and with 
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Thiers &ij,Tied the famous jjroiest of tlie jotiviialists 
on July 25, 1830, After the levolution of 1830 he 
became Keeper of the Archives at the Foreign 
Ottioe, but lost this in 1818. In 1833 he rveiit on a 
oonliJentiiil mission to Spain, .mcl u.sed the oijpor- 
tuiiity to explore the famous Simaiieas Aichives. 
Elected to the Academy of Moial Sciences at its 
foundation in 1832, he succeeded Comte as its 
perpetual secretary in 1837, and was elected to lill 
llaynouard’s chair among the Forty in 1836. He 
died 24th March 1884, within three months^ of 
Henri Martin. Mignet was the first great special- 
ist in French history wlio devoted himself to tlie 
complete .study of p<articular periods, and in his 
work lie displayed a marvellous nuisLcry of docu- 
ments. 

His works include Nigor.iations relatives i\ la Succes- 
sion di Esiiciij lie sous Louis XIV. ( 1836-42 ) ; Antonio 
Perez ct Phihpjie II. (1845) ,* Vie de Pretulliii (1S4S) • 
Histoire de Marie Stuart (1851); Charles Quint, son 
Ahdicalioii, sou Sfjour et sii Mori an Munasterc de Yuste 
(1854); JUlo'/rs Ilistorir/ues (1843 and 1864); and 
Itimlit'j de Fraiifois I. ct de Oharks V. (1,S76). For a 
great projected history of the Iteforinatioii, lie is said to 
have collected huiulreds of volumes of manuscript coire- 
spondence. See Tiefort, Mii/net mid seine Werke (lluda- 
pest, 1885 ) ; the Life liy E. Petit ( Paris, 1889 ) ; and 
Jules Simon, Mi(inel, Alichekl, Heuri Martin (1889). 

Mignonette (Reseda odorufn), a plant of the 
natural order Itesedacei'e, a native of the north of 
Africa, in universal cultivation on account of the 
delicious fragrance of its llowera. Though usually 
cultivated as an animal, it is really a pcrouriial, 
and as.suiues a suh-.shiuhhy character when pro- 
tected from cold and wot in winter. It is to he 
seen during suiniuer in almost every garden, and 
during winter in almost every greenhouse in 
Britain ; it is often cultivated in llower-pots in 
apartments, and no ilower is so common in the 
bo.xe.s wliioli are placed outside of windows in 
towns. Yet it was first introduced into England 
by Lord Bateman, wlio bi'ought it from tlie Iloyal 
Garden at Paris in 1752 ; nor liad it then been 
long known in France. It rapidly became a uni- 
versal favuuvito throughout Europe, The Fiench 
name mignonette, now its impular name every- 
where, sigiiilies Liitlc Darling. IVhat is called 
Tree Mignonette is not ei-eu a distinct varielj, 
but merely the common kind trained in an erect 
form, and prevented from early lioweiing by pinch- 
ing off the ends of the shoots. — M'eld (q.v.)heloiig.s 
to the same genus. 

Migration of Aiiiiiinis. An animal is 
msuallj' described as ‘migiating’ when it shifts 
its tpiartei's at particular periods of the year. 
This, in the northern hemi.sphere, takes place in 
spring and autumn, the diroctioms at tliese .seasons 
being respectively north and south ; in the oiniosite 
hemisphere the course taken hy the migraut.s is 
reversed, while in ino.st warm and teinpei-ate 
regions herbivorous mammals, to escape insects 
and to obtain fresher vegetation (and following 
them the predatory carnivora), ascend in summer 
to higher altitude, s, descending again when the 
snow covers their grazing ground. Examples 
are afforded hy the deer in North America and 
Scandinavia, the alpine hares in Scotland, the 
Himalayan luonkeys, &c. But, just as in Hiber- 
nation (q.v.) there is every gradation between 
ordinary sleep and the long-continued dormancy 
so de.si^iated, so it is imssihle to trace numerous 
steps connecting the ordinary roaming about of an 
animal in search of food with the persistent flight 
or march in one definite direction at a date .so 
determinate that it may he reckoned upon to 
within a few days. There are, however, in addi- 
tion, migrations of an irregular charaoter, stimu- 
lated by causes still imperfectly understood, though 


in tlie majority of cases the necessity of seekinn' 
more ahundaiit food-.sup])lies — the jirimum mobile 
of all roaming — is at the bottom of what seems at 
fii-st .sight a 11 him.sical movement. 

Birds aie the most marked migrants. The 
phenomena exhibited hy them in this lespect have 
been snlliciently described in Yol. II. p, 172. 
Yaiioiis specie.s (the robin and tlie song tluinsh, 
for e.vample) which stay in Great Britain during 
winter aie in various continental countries migrants. 
Again, all winter there is a drifting over from the 
mainland to the Briti.sli shores of species which 
arc not recognised as birds of passage, this shift- 
ing of quarters, in a maimer akin to migration, 
except that it is indeterminate as to season, being 
probably due to a lack of food M'hen coutineiilid 
Enroiie is covered with snow. 'L'lihs reason may also 
be a&,sigued for tho.se ii regular appeal ances of tlie 
wax-wing and tlie nutcracker in llio British Isles, 
and for tho.se sudden ai'rii’als from central Asia 
in Eiinqie, on to the we.sterii limits of Gieat 
Britain, of the Fallas s.aiid-groiiso, which were the 
oi'iiithological events of 1859, 1SG3, and 1888. 

Mammals are less migratovy, their movements 
being restricted hy the impossibility of crossing the 
ocean. The reindeer, however, in many parLs of the 
Arctic continent, moves north at the hegiiming of 
summer and south at the approach of winter, and 
in the Hudson Bay region the Arctic fox — the 
yoniig more especially — often retreats southward 
in October, returning northward in sluing, though 
in Greenland, Spitzbergcii, and the Arctic regions 
generally both animals are winter resideiit.s, the 
fox .shifting its quarters very little, and the rein- 
deer only from 0110 valley deeply covered with snow 
to another in which tlie lichens and the withered 
vegetation can be reached more easily. The jiolar 
and other seals and celacea make regular niigva- 
tioiis, the latter folluiviiig the molting ice-fields, 
while each specie.s of the former reaches the coast 
at dill'ereiit dates, thoiigli their winter haunts are 
still problematio.al. But most nortliern imiminals 
are hibernnlors when they cannot find siillioieiit 
food-supply during winter. The irregular iiiigraiils 
are the most remarkahle. Among these the Lem- 
ming (q.v., Myodes tcmiiim) is the best known. 
These aiiiiiials, at intervals of Ih-e, twenty, or even 
a greater number of years, suddenly start from 
their home in Northern ycuudiiiavia, in vast 
droves, followed hy myriads of ]ircdatory birds and 
mammals, and steailily pursue a southward course 
until they meet tlie sea, when they boldly plunge 
in and are often drowned in enormous nuraher,s. 
None ever return. The North American gray 
squirrel (Sciitrus migratorins) will often remain 
for years in one district, and then Biiddeiily migrate 
in millions. These two cases — and the lenmiing.s 
of North America (71/. torgiaitus, var. Inidsonius) 
exhibit traits similar to tbeir European congeners — 
niay, like the corre.spontling iiillux of rats and mice 
ill various districts, of the He,sporomyH in Brazil, 
and of the Hying foxes (gigantic hats of the 
genus Ptei'opus) in parts of Australia, be ascribed 
to the food-supplies in a particular area having 
suddenly failed or become unequal to the deinands 
upon them ; fur it is hard to credit the theory that 
the southward incursions of the lemmings are 
stimulated hy their instinctive eagorne.ss to reach 
a long vanished ‘Atlantis,’ to which, in former 
days, their ancestors (leriodioally resorted, and of 
the existence of which they pos.se.ss an inherited 
though inaccurate remembraiioe. The American 
hison was also in the habit of migrating southward 
and imrtliwaril after the fashion of the reindeer and 
Asiatic wild-ass (Asimis Onager), and no doubt 
for identical reasons. But the irregular migrations 
of the quagga and the .South African antelopes, 
followed by lierds of lions and other carnivora, are. 
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or were, due to a scarcity of -vyaler and iiaturallj' 
of food also. The occ.isioiuil inroads of hears and 
wolves on settled ilistricts are not migrations 
proper, for their holdness is stiinnlated solely hy 
hunger through the scarcity of food during more 
than usniillj" sevei'e winters ; and to an allied cause 
may he ti'uced the long excursions of various 
monkeys (Bntellua and Rhesus) at irregular 
periods. 

Many fishes are regular migrants. The salmon, 
the shad, .some smelts (the Noith-west American 
oolachaii, Osmcrus jKioiJicus, for example), eels, the 
sea lamprey, the sturgeon, the river tioiit, iSvc., all 
migiate from the sea up rivers at the spawning 
sesSon, while the roach and the ide of Scandinavia 
migrate from lakes into tlie trihnlary streams for 
tlif purpose of depositing their ova. The herring, 
spiat, pilchard, and other Olupeich-E move from 
deep water in spring to shallower places more in- 
shore, in order that the greater warmth of the 
water may hatoli the spawn ; while other specie.s 
(e.g. the sudden arrival of the Tcninodon saltator 
oil' tlie southern coast of Morocco in 1887, and 
succeeding .seasons, after an alwence for twenty- 
.seven years) aiiiicav and disaiipear periodically', 
though in all pruhahility' most iislies are more or 
less migratory. 

Among reptiles, turtle, s are the only' known 
migiants, moving on .shore at fi.xed periods to 
dejm.sit their eggs in the sand, and di.spoiting 
themselve.s in tho sea during the rest of the year. 

Among luvertehrata tliere are no regular migrants ; 
hut many of them iierform irrognlav migrations of 
considerabla interest. Tho liestruolive flights of 
various .speoie.s of Locu.sts (ipv, ) and Uras.sliopper.s 
(rj.v.) in searoli of green food,^ tho occasional flights 
of hutterllies, and the yuasi-marches of the ter- 
mites-ants are cases in point. In July 1390, near 
Roinersliof, in the Riga diatriet, there was wit- 
nessed a flight of ftiuall huetles. Tlie mass in 
motion was aljout 2 niilc.s long, IJ mile broad, and 
7 yards thick. It moved in a northerly direction, 
oliseui'ing the sun, and at times settling on the 
fields. The flights of the various species of locust 
(especially Pucliyiijlits minmtorius] are, how- 
ever, not always ii'iipelled hj' hunger, for though 
they' generally hrued in a .sandy' di.strict whoii 
food is scarce, and are therefore compelled to 
seek another where it is more plentiful, the 
reverse course is aometimes taken, as if the 
species was seeking tho barren home of its 
ancestors. Temperature may also have soinethiug 
to do with locustal migrations, and there is a 
tendency for the lliglits to take particular dii-ec- 
tions. The nearest ajiproach to periodical migra- 
tion known is the cuiious movement of Initterilies 
across the Isthmus of Ranama and seaward in June 
and the begin iiing of J idy many yeans in succession. 
But it is not known w'liere they go to, tlmugli hutter- 
fiy showers liave been met with in the Pacific 
several miles from land, and other flights have 
crossed Ceylon of .such an extent that, though miles 
in breadth, tliey occupied several coiitinuons days 
in their passage. It may’ he taken for granted tliat 
all marine animals, like all tcrre,strial one.s, shift 
about in search of food, when not permanently 
fixed in their adult condition. Yet, with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned, it is dillicult to point to any 
which are migrants in tlie true sense of the term. 
A enrion.s inroad of orustaoean.s — a sjieoies of 
Sesiirma — has heon noticed off Culm, where, at 
Cape San Antonio, they invaded the houses and 
the light-tower. Laud-craha are soinetinios migra- 
tory. The violet species of the West Indies ( Gecar- 
cinus ruricola) lives several miles inland, retuniing 
to the sea once a year to deposit its spaivn. Other 
species are found at heights of 4500 feet, in the 
Deccan, thoiigli they do not appear to visit the sea. 


being fre.sli-U'ater spau'iiem. But in Aseen.sion land- 
crahs climb up Green Mountain and steal labbits 
from their holes, and in Jajian the crab Teljihnsa 
is fimiid on the tops of mountains several thousand 
feet high, and in Gieece and Italy hy streams far 
inland. 

Migration is, theicfoi'e, in the \nst majority of 
ca.ses, due ( I ) to the necessity of scai'ching for food 
and (2), as in the case of fishes, Crustacea, reptiles, 
&c., of finding a suitable place for depositing their 
eggs. The causes which impel hiids to migrate 
arc more complicated, tliough the two mentioned 
are the leading ones, ^yith mammals, in all like- 
liliood, this trait is of an origin so remote that it 
preceded the present distribution of land and 
water. This is shown hy tlie range of various 
extinct groups. Thus, true horses of the genus 
Egniis are of older-Pliocene date in Europe, hut 
of Po.st-PliocBne, or even of later appearance, in 
Anieiica, into which they have migi'ated, though 
on that continent they expired comparatively soon. 
But tapirs, though now essentially an American 
group, heing more abnudaut theie than in Asia, 
are in tlie Old \Yorlcl Lon er Miocene, while in the 
New AVorld they do not extend further liack than 
the Post-Pliocene epoch. Lastly' — and the list might 
he largely' extended— cauielidic, though miwcunlined 
to Asia and Smith America, are really an American 
group, liaung been largely developed in the Mio- 
cene ago of the northern' part of tlie oontiiietit, 
whereas the true camels, according to AVallace, seem 
to have passed into Asia and tho llamas into South 
America, We may, indeed, .infer with confidence 
that in tho most remote periods of the world’s 
history' migration existed ; indeed, if we accept 
(tliough few iiaheontolDgi.sts do) the oonchr.sions of 
Barrande, they lend countenance to the belief tliat 
at a date incalculably distant by our methods of 
measuring time this animal trait was estahlislied 
among the trilobites and other imliuozoic inverte- 
brates. It Is tbiis, in some instances, permissible 
to suggest that the Imbit is a ‘survival,’ though it 
is difficrrlt to point to a case in wliioh it rs at 
present practised without the animal beiieliting 
thereliy. For just as liibemation, hy eiiahling an 
aiiimal to live within its area, serr’es an ini])oitaut 
urpose in the .struggle for e.xi.stence, so migration, 
y enabling’ it to escayie vicissitudes of climate aird 
the revolutions of the globe which would be fatal 
to it or to its otispring, renders tlie species more 
likely to survive longer than it would otherwise be 
cayiable of doing. 

See De iSeiTe.s, Des Causes ties Mvjrations des Animauss 
(1842); Brown, Short Studies frohi Nature, ami Oar 
Earth; Paliiicn, Om Foylai'nes fitjUningsviiijar (1874), 
with bibliograplij' of subjeot so far as birds are ouii- 
cerned; Harting, Our Summer Migrants (1877); Duns, 
Saience for All; Beperrts of ike British Association 
Committee on the Mit/redion of Birds (1883 scjiy.); 
Richardson, Fauna Boreah-Aincricana ; Von Wrangel, 
Expedition to the Folar Sea ; Esoliriobt, Forhand. Shan- 
dinaciske Natiirhistorishe Forenimj (1847); llink, 
Banish (Greenland (1S70); Collett, in Journal of the 
Linneau Society (Zoology), Tol. xiii. ; Crotch, in Journal 
of the Linnean Society (Zoology); Von Ihriiig, in Kosmos 
(1885) ; Ghallengcr Report, vol. i. p. 927 ; Nicholson and 
Lydekker, Manual of Palaontoloijy ( 1889 ) ; and the 
article Geogeaphioal DIvStkibutiok. 

Miguel, Maeia Eyahist, usurper of the throne 
of Portugal, was born at Lisbon, 20tli October 1802, 
tlie third .son of King John VI. A deteimineil 
haler of all constitutional jirinciples, he plotted 
(1824) to overthrow the constitutional form of 
government granted by his father ; he caused the 
niiuisters to be arrested and his father to be closely' 
watched in his palace ; but the aged king escaped 
to an English man-of-war anchored in the astnary. 
Miguel and his mother, his prinoiyiai abettor, were 
honished. At tlie death of John VI. in 1826, the 
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throne devolved uiiou Miguel's elder hrotlier, 
Pedro, tlie empeior of lhazil ; lie, however, resigned 
it in favour of his daughter, Maiia, but nniking 
Miguel regent till her major- 
ity, Miguel at once dissidv ed 
tile constitutional coites, 
snninioned the cortes that 
had piecedod it, and was on 
30th June 1828 by it pro- 
claimed king. But Pedro of 
Biazil gathered nn aiiny at 
the Azoies, and in 1832 
captnied Opoito and Lisbon, 
and Chailes Napier de- 
stioyed Miguel’s fleet oil' 

Cape St 'Vincent (1833). 

Ne.vt yearMaiianas re.stored 
to the till one, and Miguel 
withdiew to Italy, piijte.st- 
ing. lie died on 14th No- 
veiiiher 1868 at Ihonnhach, 
near AVeitheini in Baden, 
having been a spoilt youth, 
a wildly dissolute man, aiul 
a tyuuiiiical ruler. 

Miklo.sioli, Feanz von, 
the greatest of Slavonic 
scliolai.s, was horn at Lut- 
tenlierg, in the Slovenian 
part of Styria, 20th Noveni- 
lier 1813. After studying 
law at the uiiiver.sity of 
Giatz, he went in 1838 to 
Vienna to practise as an 
advocate, hut was led by Koidtar to the study of 
idiilologv, and in 1844 olitaiued a post in the Iin- 
peiial Library. Fioiii 18,10 to 1883 he was piofessor 
of Slavonic at Vienna, in LSol being elected to the 
Academy of .Sciences, and in 1869 inade a ‘Rittp.’ 
His worlvS, nearly thirty in nuiiiher, include iJfttli'ct's 
LingiKE Palwosloranicas (1845); Lextcun Lingum 
Pid'woslovcnicm (1850); Vcrgicichende Grammatik 
der Slawi3chcn Sprachen (4'vq1s, 1852-74), which 
has done for .Slavonic what Grimm and Diez have 
done for the German and the Romance languages ; 
Die Pildungcler Slawischm Personcniiamaii (1860); 
Uebw die, Mundarien und die Wander uii geii ^ tier 
Zigeimor Eurojias (12 parts, 1872-80) ; liunutiiisc/ie 
U ntersuchunqen (1882); and Eii/wolngisches War- 
terbuck der alawisehen SprarliciL (1886). 

Uliknas, nieqniucz, or Miknasa, a town of 
Morocco, 32 miles W. by S. of Fez and 70 miles 
from the coast, stands amidst olive grove.s on the 
slope of a hill. It is surrounded by walls, and is 
perhaps the best built town in Moioeco, The palace 
IS the summer residence of the sultan, and the 
mosque of Muley Ismail i.s the burial-place of the 
royal house. Poji. about 30,000. For the early his- 
tory of the place, see Junrn. Asiatigue (1885). 

Milan, the second in size of Italian cities, 
Naples ranking first and Rome third, .stands in the 
great plain of Lombardy, SO miles NE. of Tuiiii, 
155 IV. of Itenice, and 25 fi. of Lake Como at the 
foot of the Alps. The city, nearly circular in shape, 
is suriouiuled on three sides by walls, lias a circuit 
of nearly 8 miles, and is entered by 14 gates. 
Although a place of gre.at antiquity, it does not 
pos.se.ss many very old bnilding.s ; it has been too 
p-eatly ravaged by war. The modern city is a 
bu.sy, enterprising, ,and wealthy community. The 
streets are broad and regular, and the houses sub- 
stantial and roomy. The principal church is the 
cathedral of the archbishop, the foundation of 
which wa.s laid, on a site wliere ah'eadj' two 
cathedrals had stood, by Gian Galeazzo Visconti in 
1386 ; it was completed by order of N.apoleon I. in 
1805-13. It is built entirely of marble, and in the 


Gothic style, with an appioaeh to Flamboyant ii 
the ornamentation; but the wiiulous and poital 
of the facade (16th centniy) ,aie Italian. Th, 


exterior is adorned with some 6000 statues in 
niches and a vast number of pinnacles. Other 
noticeable churches are ,St jbnhro.se, founded in 
868, on the site of one dedicated by the saint him- 
.self in 387 — it has early )nosaics, an altar with 
clever gohlsuiitli’s woik, and other antiquities; 
St Enstorgiiis, dodicated in 320, with inteiesting 
sepulchral monuments ; St George, founded in 
750, hut gieatly modernised, with pictures by 
Luini and Fen-nii; St Maria delle Gra/ie (huift 
1463), on the walls of whose refectory is Loonaido 
da Vinci’s ‘Last Sni)por;’ and St Maiirico the 
Greater (1407-1506), adorned with paintings by 
Luini and his school. Tlie principal secular hnild- 
ing is the Brera Palace (12th century), formerly a 
Jesuit college, now the palace of arts and sciences, 
which shelters within its piecincts a very valuable 
galleiy of p,aintings by such inasteis as Raphael, 
Da Vinci, Luini, Mantegna, the Bellinis, 'Titian, 
Vandyck, &e. , an academy of art, a oollectiou of 
casts for inoilelling, the magnificent moimment of 
Gaston de Foix, the. national library ( 1770 ) of 
162,000 vols. and 3650 M,S,S., an areluenlogical 
ninseum, and an observatory. In Frederick Bor- 
romeo’s creation, the famous Amhrosi.an Lil)raiy 
( 1609 ), there are 164,000 vols. and 8100 MSS. , he.sides 
collections of drawings, engravings, and pictures. 
The city is adorned with numerous jjalaces, ns that 
of the archbishop (1570); the royal palace, with 
line modern frescoes ; the Late Renaissance muni- 
cipal palace (1558); the former castle of the 
Visconti (15th century), with frescoes by Luini; 
the Poldi-Pezzoli palace, with a collection ol paint- 
ings of Leonardo da 'V’inci’.s school, armoxir, and 
aitistic objects ; and .several others. The arcaded 
colonnade of Victor Emmannel ( 1865-07 ), lined willi 
tine shops, forms a favomite promenade of the 
people. The Arch of Peace, built of white marble 
( 1807-38), eommeinoiates the exploits of Napoleon. 
The Della Scala opera-house (1778) is the second 
largest (next after ,San Carlo at Naple.s) in 
Italy. Beccaiia, Manzoni, the pojies Pins IV. and 
Gx egory XIV. were natives of Milan. The jirin- 
cipal of the scientific and artistic institutions 
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are all academy, a liigher technical institute, 
several seientilic societies, a museum ot 'natiual 
lii'tovy, schools of veteiinavy practice, music, and 
a niili'taiy geogiaphical institute. The cluiiitahle 
institutions are numerous and .splendidly endowed, 
lia\ iny an aggregate property of £7,000,000 sterling ; 
the Cheat Hospital (founded in 1448) can accommo- 
date '2d00 patients. Owing to its central situa- 
tion in the upper valley of the Po, to the fact 
that it is the piincipal meeting-place of the north 
Italian railway's and canals, and owing to its 
nro.vimity to tiie Alpine passes, Milan has always 
fieen a place of much eommeice. It now cniii'es 
on a vast trade, much increased since the opening 
of the Gotliard railway, in raw silk, cotton, grain, 
lice, and cheese, and inanufactmes silks, velvets, 
gold, silver, and iron wares, railway cavriage.s, 
tobacco, porcelain, electric-light appaiatn.s, and is 
an active centre of tire printing-trade. Milan 
is the clrief financial and hanking city of North 
Italy. Pop. (1876) 2S3,22o j ( 1881 ) 2f);i, 643. This 
is tire pop. of the city (214,084 in ISSl ) and the 
suhnrhs ; the commune had (1881) 321,839 inhabit- 
ants; (1890) ,300,000. 

Milan (Lat. Mcrliolannm) was originally a town 
of tire Insnbriari Garris. It was eonqiieie'd by the 
Homans, 222 B.C., and under them hecanie a con- 
spicumis centre of wealth and civic iiitUiencc j its 
citir.ens were noted for their refined manners and 
literary tastes, and the pnhlio huildiiigs for their 
beauty and elegance. lu the beginning of the 4th 
century it was solecteil as the residence of the 
imperial oourt by IMaximian. It was sacked by the 
Huns (under Attila) in 452, by the Goths in 539, 
and passed to the Longoharda (509), and to the 
Fianks pr 0 vion.s to its subjection by the German 
empire. Here several of the Gernran enipei’ois 
were crowned with the Iron Crown. The city was 
in the 11th century the head of the Lombard 
League of towns that opposed Frederick I., who 
twice besieged it, and once razed it to the ground. 
Kevevthele.ss it continued to prosper, notwitlrstand- 
ing that it was distracted by the intestine feuds of 
tire Guelphs and Ghihelliires. Supreme power 
became eventually (from 1277) vested in the 
Ghilielline Visconti, who exteirded the ascendency 
of Milan over tire whole of Lombardy, and in 1395 
bought frorir the emperor the title of duke. The 
successors of the Visconti in tire lor'dship of Milan 
were tire Sfor-zas (1450-1535). Frortt 1555 to 1713 
Milan subrrritted to the predominance of Spain, and 
from Spairr pas.sed to Austria. Under Bmrnparte it 
was declared the capital of the Cisalpine Kejmblic, 
of the Italian Republic, arul, finally, of the 
Kingdom of Italy. In 1815 Milan was restored 
to Austria, and continired the capital of the Austro- 
Italiair kiugdorir until tire annexation of Lornhardy 
to Piedmont in 1859 by the peace of Villafranca. 
The 1848 troubles in Italy origiirated in a revolt of 
the Milanese against the tyranny of the Anstriarrs. 
— Tire province has an area of 1213 sq. nr. and a 
pop. (1881) of 1,114,991; and (1889) 1,228,218. 
See Histories by Rosmini (4 vols. 1820), Canth 
(2 vols. 1844), and Cusani (7 vols. 1862-67). 

Milazzo (anc. Mylte), a fortified seaport of 
Sicily, on a promontory 21 miles IV. of Messina. 
Oft' Mylre in 260 b.C. the Romans won a great sea- 
fight over tire Carthaginians ; and here on 20tlt 
July 1860 Garibaldi, with 2500 rrren, defeated 7000 
Neapolitans, and compelled the garrison to evacuate 
the fortr'e.s.s. Pop. 7971. 

MiUlcwC A.S. Melcdedio, ‘ lumey-dew’), ageneral 
name applied to numerous diseases of plants caused 
by or associated with the parasitism of eertain 
fungi. Tire narrre is obviously nrost appropriate in 
reference to those fnrrgi ■wltieli form white mealy 
patches on the plants. Some of the most important 


are species of Erysrphe, and are cimrmon both on 
leaves and green stems of nrany Uicotyledorrs and 
a few Monocotyledons. The filaments of the 
furrgus branch and spread o\cr the epidernnis of 
the plant, sending sitckers every here and there 
iitlo the cell'. They imrltiply by the asexual 
formation of spores, aird in most cases also fi-oirr 
sexually prodirced frrrctifieatious. Arirong the 
common forms may he rroted ; Erysiphe lanipro- 
carpa on Conrpositie, Plairtago,' Verhaseunt, 
Labiates ; E. yrcnninL orr grasses ; E. mavtii on 
Urirbelliferte and LegirtrrinosiB ; E. comnunis on 
Polygonrtrn, Eirntex, Convolvulus, Teasel, Eantrn- 
culrrs, &e, ; E. (ot Oidium) tiicleri on tbe vine; 
Pudusjihcera kunzei on Prtinus ; P. caUaynei on 
bops, Tltese are all nearly related, but the rrtildew 
or ru.st of corn [Puceinia yraminis or JEcidium 
berberidis), whose life is divided between barber ry 
and cereal, belongs to a distinct series. See Funui. 

Mile, a terrestrial measure of length, is derived 
from the Roman viilliwc, which contained 1000 
paces {milk jiassintm) of 5 Ronran feet each, the 
pace being the length of the step made by one 
foot. The Roman foot being hetweeir 11 '65 and 
11’62 English irtches, the Roman mile was tlirrs 
less than the present English rttrlc by from 142 
to 144 yards. The length of the ntoderrt mile hr 
difterent eortntries exhibits a rcirrarkable diversity 
not satisfactwilj' aceonnted for. Before tbe tinre of 
Elizabeth, scientific wiltei.s maile use of a irrilij of 
5000 Etrglish feet, from the notion that this was 
the Ronran mile, forgetting the difference in value 
between the English and Roman foot. The ]itesent 
statute mile was incidentally defined by an act 
passed in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth to be ‘ 8 frrrloirgs of 40 perches of 16^ feet each ' 
— i.e. 1760 yards of 3 feet each ; and it has since 
retained this value. Tire geoyvcqihiccd or naufical 
mile or knot is tire sixtietlr part of a degree of the 
equator (=1’]53 English .statute rrrile), nird Is 
errrployed by the nrariners of all nations ; but in 
Germany the geographical mile denotes ^th part 
of a (legt-ee in the equator, or 4 nautical miles. 

Mileage^ in the United States, .signifies fees 
paid to ottrctals — arrd irr particular to nremhers of 
congress— for their travelling experrses, at so nruoii 
per mile. The system has in the past led to gross 
abuses, each senator and r'epreserrtative estinratiug 
for hiurself the distance he had travelled. Now, 
however, tliere is a fixed talde of mileage, and the 
largest allowance paid is 81440 j the total annual 
coat, for both houses of congress, is nearly §150,000. 
In all countries of Europe, except Britain, the same 
system prevails with regard to merrrbers of the 
popular chanrhers, at leriat, they being paid either 
tlreir trav’elling expenses or a fi.xed annual sum, 

Milesians, another name for the Scots, the 
last of the pielristoilc invaders of Ireland (q.v., 
Vol. VI. p. 203); from an assumed ejroiryrrrous 
ancestor Mileshis, whose name is a rnodiheation of 
Miles, a Latin translation of tire Celtic Gvlam. 

Miletus, anciently the rrrost flourishing city of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, situated near the mouth of 
the Mmander, was famous for its woollen cloth and 
carpets, and its furniture, and for its extenrive 
trade. Before being forcibly colonised by tlie 
loiiians (q.v.) under Neleus, it appears to have 
been inhabited by Caiians or hj Leleges. Its 
peoifie early founded nearly fonrncore colonies on 
the Black Bea and in the Crimea — Ahydos, Lainp- 
saens, Cyziens, Sinope, Amisus, Olbia, Raiitioa- 
paumi, &c.— sent mercliant fleets to every part of 
the Mediterranean, and even into the Atlantic, 
and maintained an obstinate war with the early 
Lydian kings, until Creesus was at length acknow- 
ledged as their master. They were believed to be 
the purest representatives oi the lonians in Asia. 
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Alter the conqvre&t of Lyilia by the elilev Cyrus, 
Miletus .submitted to LeiMa ; but in dOO n.C. it \vas 
stirred up to lobellioii against the Persians. Six 
jears later Davitis besieged the city, stormed it, 
plundered it, iiiassaeied most of its inhabitaiiLs, 
ami banished the .surthois to the mouth of the 
Tigiis, Afterwards the city was rebuilt, but never 
reacquired its former impel taiiee, .although its 
peo|de fru.strated the attempt of the Ath™ian.s to 
compel their allegiance, and dared to resist Alex- 
ander till lie stormed the city. It kc])t the rank 
of a seooud-iate cniiimercial town down to the time 
of Pliny, and vas iinally luined by tlie Tuiks. 
Miletus was llie birthplace of tlie philosophers 
Thales, Aiuaximamler, and Anaximeno.s, and of 
the historians Cadmus and Ilecatmus. Short tales, 
mostly in dialogue, and of a witty and olrscene 
elnaracter, were greatly in vogue, amongst the 
Cicoks under the name of ‘ Milesian tale.s.' 

Milfoil, a name aiiplied tn .several kinds of 
plants as the Coninioii Milfoil (Achillea mille- 
folium), the Hooded Milfoil ( Utrieiilaria), and the 
Water Milfoil (Miji'inphylhim). The lirst-named 
is invarialdy understood by the term udien it is 
used without any ({iialifying adjective. The pl.ant 
belongs to the natural order Compositas It is one 
of the commonest of British idant.s, and is very 
aiiundant in Europe and linssian Asia from the 
Mciliterrane,an to the Arctic Circle, and extond.s 
over a great part of North America. The plant 
is mociiciiial, being inildly aromatic, tonic, and 
stimulant; and yields tannin, a hitter extractive, 
a volatile oil, aiid an acid called achillcic acid. 
In Sweden tlie plant is cmiployod as a .substitute 
for linp.s in tlie making of beer. 

Milford, a iiaiiiamontaiy horough (eontrilmtory 
to Pembroke) and seaport of Soutli IVales, in llie 
county n£ Pembroke, is pleasantly situated on the 
noitli hide of kniforil Haven, about 7 miles ENK 
of St Ann’s Head, and (by rail) 271 miles VV. of 
London. Tlie town itself, whioli, uitli 500 acres 
of adjoining land, lias been acquired by a comiiany 
as lessees for 099 years, iireseiits no features of 
iuteii'st; the Haveii, which as a natural liarbonr 
is unequalled both in area, cninplete .siielter, ami 
facility of entrance, lieing by far the greater attrac- 
tion. Stvctcliing inland some 10 miles, it varies 
in breadth from 1 to nearly 2 miles, and has a 
depth in most places of fi'oln 15 to 19 fathoms — 
even at low-water spring-tides there being a mini- 
mum depth of S fathoms — w’hilsb commanding all 
its lower leaches are several h.atteriea, all armed 
with heavy guns, thus secuving Pembroke as well 
as Milford from any seaward attacks. In 1485 the 
Eaii of Hichmoiid (afterwards Henry VII.) dis- 
embarked here froin Brittany shortly before the 
battle of Boswortli. Docks designed by Bir E. J. 
Peed, ,and capable of aceonimodating vessels of 
the largest size, were completed in 1882, but not 
opened to shipping until 21sb September 1888 : 
their total area is 60 acres, and the depth of tvater 
inside 28 feet. Despite their construction, liow- 
ever, the trade of the port has as yet, apart from 
the increasing pas.senger and cattle traffic witli 
the Irish ports of Cork and Waterford, made but 
little progress ; but .a proimsal to run a fast line of 
steamers belrveen Milford and Labrador has met 
with considerable support. Pop. ( 1881 ) 3812. 

Milford, a town of Massachusetts, 36 miles W. 
by S. of Boston, rvith hoot-factories. Pop. 9343. 

Military Frontier. See Choatu. 

Military Law. See M.vetial l.mv, Couet- 
MAETiAL, and Mutiny. 

Militar Orders, religious associations whose 
meinliers united in themselves tlie double characters 
of monk and knight. These orders arose about the 


period of the Crusades, the first to he formed boirm 
the Ho.spitallers (q.v.). Tlicir piinniry duties weie 
to tend .sick pilgrims at Jeiuaalein, .afteiwards to 
protect llieni also on tlioir w'liy to the holy city. 
The order of tlie Templars (q.v.) soon followed- 
their purpose w,as to pioteot pilgrims, a duty to 
u liich was altonviirds added tlnat of guauUng the 
Temple at Jernsalein. The orders of .Mcantaia, of 
Calatiava, and of Santiago of the Swoid, in Spain 
had for their imincdiate object the defence of tlieiv 
comitry and creed against the Moors. These 
order-s," as well ,as that of St Ecnnet of Aviz in Por. 
tugal, which was instituted with a similar view, 
differed from the Teinplais and the Knights of St 
John (Hospitaller.s) in that their members wejp 
permitted to marry. The .same privilege was 
enjoyed in the Savoyard order of Knights of St 
kl.aurice, and the Bavarian order of St Hnbeit. 
On the contrary, the Toutonio Knights (q.v,), 
W'lio had their origin in the Criisades, hut 
aflorwards made the south-east and east shores 
of the Baltic the theatre of their aeti\-ity, were 
hound by an absolute vow of chastity.' These 
religions associations h,a\-e nuistly been abnli.sbed 
or liavo fallen into disuse, though some .still sub- 
sist as orders of kniglitbnod. See Borioiioli, Gese/i. 
dec ffcistl. Ocnosscnschaftcn (1888), and Lawrence- 
Archev, The Orders of Chlra/inj (1888). 

MilitJiry Schools in connection with the 
British army are of three classes, First, the Koyal 
Military Asylum (Duke of Volk’s School) at 
Chelsea, ami the Koyal Ilibornian Mililiiry School, 
Dublin, where the sons of soldiers who li.ave died 
in the service receive a gonoial educatinu free of 
charge, and may or may not aftonvards enter the 
army. The coimnandanis of these eslahlishmenta 
are'olfioers of the aimy, hnt the masters are 
civilians. Secondly, the Koyal Military Acaileniy, 
AVoohvieh, the Koyal IMililary College, Saiidlmr.st, 
and the Army Medical School at Nolley, where 
gentlemen qualify for ooimiii.ssions hy undergoing 
special instuiction. Tliinlly, thoHO establislmients 
where olfiecrs, non-commissirmed officers, or men, 
alread.y in the service, receive technical in.sli iiclion 
in varioiis branches of military art— \'iz. the Stall 
College at Caniherley, the Sclinnl of (lutmery at 
Shoehur^mess (the Artillery College), the , School of 
Military Engineering at Chatham, the School of 
Musketry at Hytlio, the School of (.lymnastio 
Instruction, the Schools of Signalling and of 
Tlange-liiuling, the Army Veterinary , School, and 
the School for Auxiliary Cavalry, all at Aldershot ; 
a similar school for other auxiliary forces at AVel- 
liiigton Barracks, London ; and the Koyal Military 
School of Music, at Knellev Hall, Hounslow. 
All are iindcr ollioers of the army, and, with very 
few exceptions, the stall' of instructors are also 
olficere or sergeants. Those under instruction join 
the schools for periods varying lioin a month to 
two years, and then rejoin their regiments. The 
following is a description of the more imiiortant of 
these estahlishnients : tlie Royal Militaiy Academy, 
AVoolwieh, is deseriboil at AllTinLliEY. 

The Royal Military College at Sandhurst, in 
Berkshire, 5 miles SSE. of Wokingham, and 33 
WSW. of London, was established in 1858 hy 
a remodelling of the Junior Department of the 
Koyal Military College (transferred hither from 
Great Marlow in 1812), in order to give a sound 
military education to youths destined to receive 
commissions in the British army. The age of 
admission was between sixteen and nineteen. 
On production of satisfactory certificates and 
references, a youtli’s name wms peiinitted hy the 
conimander-in-chie£ to be placed on the list of 
candidates for the entrance exaniinalion. These 
examinations were held lialf-yearly, and the list of 
subjects iiiclucled English composition, modern 
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iiiatlieinatics, history, geof^va^hy, na- 
tural and experimental sciences, and drawing. 
The examination was competitive, and those wlio 
had the most marls were admitted as cadets as 
soon as vacancies occurred in tlie eolleKe. Tlie 
coulee of study Jaateil tno yeais, and enihraeed a 
v.ariety of subjects connected with militaiy science. 
The friends supplied clothin.i;, liooks, and instru- 
ments, and paid annually for educ.ation, hoard, 
.and lodging from £'20 to The iiighesfcsum 

was paid for ‘the sons of piivate gentlemen,’ the 
lowest for ‘ the sons of olliceia of the nvniy or navy j 
who had died in the service, and whose families 
were proved to lie left in pecuni.-iry distress.’ 
Twenty w'ere ‘Queen's cadets,’ sons of ollicers 
‘ who had fallen in action, or had died from the 
effects of active service, and liivl left their families 
in reduced circumstances.’ These were ailiiiitted 
on passing a qualifying examination, and educated 
gratuitously’. In 1S70 a different .sysstem was Iried, 
hut, the results not being satisfactory’, it was vei'y 
quickly condemned and the old sj’stem reverted to. 
The length of the coiiise of study’ lias, however, 
been reduced to one y'ear, and the c,adets have 
much more freedom Ihan formerly, when they were 
treated in all resjieols like soldiers in barracks. 
See Cadet. 

Admission to the Royal Military College, Sand- 
Inu-.t, is obtained by open competition at ex- 
aminations held each lialf-ye.ar under tlio direc- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission. Candidates 
inubt first have passed the same ‘preliminary’ 
examination as for the Royal Military Academy, 
"Woolwich, or one recognised as emiivalent to it, 
and the medical exaihination. They must he 
between the ages of .sei-enteen and twenty, im- 
le.s.s graduates of tho universities, when they 
may he as old as twenty-two. The nninher of 
trials is three for ordinary oamUdates, hut only 
two for mrivei'.sity graduates. The ‘furtlrer’ ex- 
amination includes irratiienratios, classics, inoderu 
languages, English histoi'y and composition, experi- 
mental sciences, geology, and drawing— divided 
into twelve subjects, of whioh seven may he taken 
up. Successful' carrdulates for the Royal Militaiy 
College remaiir there for one year, aru'lj subject to 
passing the half-yearly examinations in fortilica- 
tion, tactics, nrilitary adirrinisti'ation, law, and 
topogi'aphy, and becoming pi'ohoient in drills and 
exei'oise (iiroluding riding, gymnastics, and mus- 
ketry), ai'e then given commissions as seconcl- 
lientcnants in the cavalry or infantry. They are 
liable, however, to renioval for grave misconduct 
or incapacity. 

At the Ai'iny Medical School, Netley, South- 
amjjtoa, medical candidates already professionally 
qualifred are further instructed in pathology, mili- 
tary surgery, medicine, and hygiene. All invalid 
soldiers from abroad are sent to the hospital at 
Netley, to whicii the Army Medical School is 
contiguous. After passing the prescribed course 
and examinations, the candidates are commissioned 
as .surgeons in the medioai staff of tlie army. 

Entrance to the Staff' College, at Camberley, near 
Sandhill st, is obtained by competitive exaininatioii. 
Tho first twenty-eight officers who qualify at the 
annual examination are admitted, with certain 
limitations. The.se officers mii,st all qualify at 
the examination, held every snminer, in simple 
mathematics, one modern language, fortification, 
military topography, and tactics. A service of at 
least five years is also required, and candidates 
must ha under thirty-seven years of age, he cap- 
tains or have passed the qualifying examination 
for that rank, and have been selected by their 
commanding officers as lit for the staff in phyisical 
qualifications, military knowledge, conduct, habits, I 
and temper. The college course commences in 


February of each year, and include-^ the study of 
niodeiu l_aiign,aoes, military liistoiy and geogiaphy, 
fiirtilication and avtillciy, tactics, staff' duties, mili- 
tary adniinistration, topogiii|]hy, and law. There is 
,au examination at the end of e.ach ,\ enr, and officers 
mii-t al'O pass in militaiy equitation. If success- 
ful, they leaje the college at the end of the second 
year, and, after being att.aehed for a month to eacli 
of those branches nt the service with wliich they 
h.ave not hitherto served, rejoin their regiments 
luitil opportunities occur for appointing them to 
the staff'. 

At the School of finniievy, Shoehuryne'S, otlicers 
and men of the Royal Artillery are put through a 
course of gminery and artillery exercises, and ex- 
peiiiiients with new guns, shells, fuses, armour- 
iplates, Ac. aie carried out in connection with the 
ordiianco committee; while at the Artillery College, 
'Woolwich, officers are instmcledin the manufacture 
of ordnance, lahoratoiy work, chemistry, me tallurgj’, 
clectiicity, &c. 

The School of Military Engineering, Chatham, 
is for the instruction of engineer officers and men 
in coa.striietioii and c.stimating, piactical fortilica- 
tion, sun-eving, .snhmaiine and military mining, 
hiidging, ballooning, idcetricity, chemistry, plioto- 
gratihy, Ac, Young officers on appointment from 
the Royal Military Academy vcmaiii mulor instruc- 
tion and ‘on piohation’ at this school for two 
years. For offieeis of other hranohe.s of tlie service 
there are classes for instruction hi ‘field-works’ 
and survey ing ; for cavalry soldiers, a ‘ cavalvy- 
pioneer-s” convsu (hasty demolitions, obstinctions, 
Ac.) ; and a class for infantry pioneer-sergeants. 

The .School of Jlusketry at Hylhe (q.v.) is for 
the otlier arms what the School of Gunnery is for 
the nrtilleiy. For the Royal Military School of 
Music, Kneller Hall, see Baud. 

At the School of Gymnastic Instruction, Aider- 
shot, ofiicev.s qualify for the appuhitment of siiper- 
intuiulent of gymnasiums, ami non-commissioned 
officers or men for that of gymnastio-in.stnictor, 
The course includes fencing with foil, sword, or 
bayonet. Reciuits are put througli a three months’ 
coiiise of gymnastics here and in every garrison 
whore there is a gymiiasinm. 

Army Schools (q.v.) are provided for the general 
education of soldier, s and their ehildion ; and ‘ gar- 
rison elas.ses ’ under .specially qualified staff’-ofiicers, 
generally grailuates of the Staff College, for the 
technical iii.stiuctioii of offieeis studying for the 
examinations which they imist pass hefoie promo- 
tion to the lanks of captain and major. 

For the United States Military Academy, see 
'We.ST Point. Other military .schools in the 
United State.s include the Viiginia Military Insti- 
tute at Lexington (founded in 1839), the Kentucky 
Militaiy Institute (1816) at Farimlale, and the 
school forsulialterns of artillery at Fortiess Monroe, 
in Virginia, for infantry and cavali-y officers at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and for engineers at 
AVillet’s Point. Moieover, theie are forty com- 
iiiissioned officers detailed to act as professors of 
military science and tactics at certain colleges 
which have received from the United .States grants 
of laud.— In Canada there is a Royal Military 
College at Kingaton (1876). 

niilltpIlOt a town of Sicily, 21 miles SW. of 
Catania. Pop. 10,505, 

militia (Lat. miles, 'a soldier’) is the name 
sometimes given to the troops of the second line of 
a national army. Thus, an Italian or Russian 
soldier, after serving in tlie active army and its 
reserve, passes into the militia available as garrison 
troops or to form a field armj'. The corresponding 
troops in Germany and Aiistna are called kmdicekr 
and landsturm, and in France the Urriiorial army. 
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Though at fhst iuteiuled for lionie defence only, 
tho-.e trooji', aie freely used to reinforce the regnlar 
auuy if the exigeuciei of the campaign lequire it. 
In seveial re.‘-])eot& the militia of Great Britain 
dill'er-- fiom that of otlier Bnropean nations. It 
can only he sent ont of the country if it volunLcers 
and with the consent of parliiiinent, and with a few 
individual exce]itious the men composing it have 
iieier .served in the regular army. 

It is a constitutional force laised under the 
sanction of parliament for the defence of the 
connti.v against invn.sion. Organised hy conntie.s 
and cities, it is e.ssentially a local force. Under 
the Anglo-Sa-xons all men nere remiired to hear 
arms as a .soit of hoily-rent for the Ipd they 
held, hut there was no special oiganisation until 
Alfied's reign. That great king organi.Hed the 
militia or Jilt'd, making land the hasi-s of iiiiin- 
liBis, but tliu family system that of discipline; 
so many families were a tything, ten lylhings 
a hundred, and linndred.s weie united into county 
powers, eacli under its liLVutorja, dux, or duke. 
Each .section of the community had not only to 
fnuiish its quota in time of wiii, but also to pro- 
vide aims, keep them in repair, and train its men 
for .so many day.s every year. This arrangenient 
subsisted in mnie or le-,s vigour until the Conquest ; 
then the feudal troops rendered the iniUtia unneces- 
sary ; but it nei’er eea.sed wholly to exist, and wlien 
the crown began to contend 'with the Nonuan 
barons it naturally found its most powerful instru- 
ment in the Saxon militia. Henry II. eslahlisheil 
‘ an assize of arms,’ at which every holder of land 
was hound to produce one or move men fully 
equijiped, and capable of lighting in the national 
defence. This aiinual assembly of the fyrd or militia 
is iirst recorded aftei' the Conque.st in 1 isi. Further 
alteiatiuiis to suit the advances in the art of wav 
took place in 1538. In 1604 James I. abolished the 
fvrd, and substituted ‘Trained (commonly called 
Train) Bauds,’ to the numhev of 160,000 men — a 
force partaking of the natui o of both the militia and 
volunteers, hut delioicMit in disoipliue and drill. 
During the Civil Wav the train hands for the most 
part sided with the Pai liiiinent. Up to that time the 
eonunand liad never hy any law been delinitely 
assigned to the crown, h'nl after the Kestoration the 
loyal pailiainent of Charles II. declared ‘ the .sole 
supreme government, eommantl, and disposition of 
the militia to he the nndonlited right of his majesty 
and las 1 oyal predecessors. ’ A.s, liowever, tlie crown 
from tliis time began to depend for its support upon 
a mercenary army, the militia wa.s much neglected 
until 1757 , wlien, a large portion of tlie regular army 
being absent in the Seven Years’ War, it was care- 
fully organised for the defence of the kingdom. 
Several militia acts liave been subsequently passed. 
In 1871 the control of the militia was transferi-ed 
to tlie War Office from tlia lords-lieuteuant, who 
may, liowever, still recommend gentlemen for 
eomini.siioiis. Various ]aw.s for the consolida- 
tion of the national defences hy liringing tlie army, 
militia, and other military forces into closer con- 
nection were completed in 1876, and the United 
Kingdom was divided into 69 infantry regimental 
distiicts. To each liclong.s a territorial regiment, 
consisting Generally of two line liattalions, and two 
to nine militia liattalious, besides the regimental 
depot, volunteer battalions, and the men in the 
Army Reserve and Militia Ee.serve. Tlie latter 
are militiamen who hy taking a double bounty 
(112) at tlie end of each training render themselve.s 
iialile ill time of emergency lo lie drafted into 
the regular army. The Militia Reserve inimherB 
about 30,000. 

Tlie number of militiamen to he provided hy each 
territoiial district— known as its ‘quota’ — is' fi.xed 
hy government in proportion to the miinher of 


hattalion.s in each such district. Tliese luiinhers 
arc raised liy v ohintai y reel uiLment, .serve six vears 
and maj iv-eiilist lor six 111010 ; liiit . should lolim! 
leering lail, a levy liy ballot would lie made upon 
all the iiihahitauts of the locality between the as-e.s 
of eighteen ami thirty to sei vo h vc years. The power 
of making this ballot alway.s exists, and would have 
liy law to he enforced, hut for the annual Militia 
Ballot ,Su.spension Act. Many classes are exempt 
from the ballot, as jiccr.s, sohlier.s, voluntoei.s, yeo- 
ni.anry, resident membcis of niiivcrsitie.s, clergymen, 
]iari.sh schoolmasters, articled clerks, appientices| 
.seafaring men, crown euiphiye.s, free walci'mcn of 
the Thames; in England any jioor man with more 
than one child horn in wedlock ; in Scotland any 
man with uuue than tsvo lawful children and not 
po,sscs.scd of propcrl.v to the r'aliio of 650 ; in Treland 
any ]ioor man not worth .-£10, or who does nut pay 
£5 iier luiiram for rout, and lias more than tliree 
lawful cliildien muler the age ol fonitoen. 

Large barracks have lieun huilt at the head- 
quarters of regimental disliiois whoi'e there were 
none iireviou.sly, .so that inilili.a when training need 
no longer he hillolL'd. Camjis are constantly formed 
for their occnpal ion. The ollieers are often employed 
with regular tioiqis, both infantry and aitillery, 
Militia recruits arc if possible trained at the heail- 
quavtevs of the regimeutal district, ami everything 
po.ssilile done to iiieren.se the efficiency of the fmee 
and assimilate it to the regular auuy. Young 
officers, after .sewing two trainings in 'the militia 
and passing an examination in tactics, fortification, 
inililavy topiigraidiy, and law, as well as a litmavy 
examination similar to that for cadetships at the 
ilojal Military t'lillego (sec Miutauy SiniooLS), 
are given comnii.ssions in the line ami cavalry, or, if 
they pass the entianoe examination for the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, in the aitillery. 
Finally', in 1890 it was decided that the milil'ia 
should 110 longei' be styled part of the ‘ au.xiliary ’ 
forces of the empire. 

The militia assomhles annually for not more than 
fifty -.six days’ training ( 1 ecruits for not more than six 
miinlhs’), 'and the government can emlniily the 
whole or part of the force at any national cri.sis. 
Ill November 1813 a livigade of three militia bat- 
talions was formed, and eniharked for Franco in 
March 1814, serving in the Maiquis of Dalhmisie’s 
division till tlie peace. By 1815 tlie militia had 
been emliodied for nearly twentj' years ; again, 
during thellus.sian warot lS5-t-50,sevoml liattalions 
seried in garii.son at Giliraltar and Malta; and 
many were omhodiod during the Indian JMiitiny, 
18.57-59. Tlie quota of tiie United Kingiioiii 
(including the Uhannel Islands) Is 113,450 men, of 
which iiuiiiher 121,000 may lie considered as eltee- 
tive, costing the eouiitry about IJ niillioiia. 

A inilitiaman receives a bounty of £1 (£1 10s. if 
re-enlisted) after eacli training. When out for 
training- or embodied, tlie offieer.s and men receive 
the saiiie pay as regular troujis of corresponding 
arms of tlie service, and are then all under tlie 
Army Act of 1«81. The officers rank with, liiit 
junior to, those of the regular army, ami are at all 
times sniijeet to military law. Tlie only distinc- 
tion in uniform is the letter M on the 'shoulder- 
strap. 

The celebrated Local Militia is the old genoval 
levy ; it was imstitiiled in 1808, and suspended Init 
not abolislicd in 1816. It consisted of a force for 
each comity .six times a.s luimevoiis as the vegniar 
militia quota. The men were drawn hy h.allot from 
those between the ages of eighteen and thirty, served 
four yeaiSj and u-ei-e not paid houiities or allowed to 
find suhstitiites. Tlie counties were liable to a fine 
of £13 for every man short of the quota. These 
troops could only be marched heyonil their respec- 
tive counties in the event of actual invasion, out 
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wfie liitlle to he calknl out in e,'i‘=e of lebellioii. 
Their nuuiliei^ leaclied in 1811 to 213,000 men. 

The militia of Scotland n’a-i not oi'^ani^sed until 
1707, tlioush imfore that year of fencililes had 
been eiahodied. It was to lie raised hy ballot aiiioiiy 
men between the ajics of nineteen and thirty. In 1802 
it was brought umler the same rules as the EiigILh 
militia. Tlie Irish militia dates fimii 1715, when .all 
Pi otest.riits from sixteen to sixty were bound to sen u 
in find substitutes. Several hubseqnent acts of jiailia- 
iiient altered the conilitions of service, introduced 
tlie hallot, &c., and finally in 1800 it ivas org,anised 
in a similar iiiamier to the English force. Ilesides the 
infantry and aitillery militia there are in England 
four coinpaiiies of engineer militia, fortie&s troojis, 
in Monmouthshire, and three in Anglesey ; also six 
divisions of subiiiarine miners (dating Ironi ahout 
IsSI) .at Porlsiiiouth, Plymouth, Clnathain, Har- 
nieh, Milfoul H.aven, and the Severn month. 

The Channel Islands Militia, dating from 1201, 
con-siats of four corp.s of garrison ai'tillery and .si.x 
hattalioiis of infantry (in all .ahout 4000 men), and 
i~ recruited hy conscription. All youtlis between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen are liable to diill 
preparatory to being enrolled in the ranks of a regi 
ment. Each man has to serve ton complete train- 
ing.s, and then jiasses into the reserve, in which he 
remains uji to the age of .sixty ye.ar.s. A .sum of 
£0570 is voted by parliament iu aid of this force. 

In Canada there are artilleiy and infantry militia 
for borne clofenee, and similar troojis in all impoitant 
liriti.sh colonies. The Iloynl Tilalta Feiieilile Artil- 
lery is declared hy the Ainiy Act of 18S1 to he part 
of the regular army, though not liable to serve out 
of Malta except with their own consent. For the 
militia of tire United Slates, see AnilY, Vol. I. 
p. 437, and Unithi) Btates ; see also L.vndwehu, 
and the articles on the several countries. 

91ilk is .an oparpie white Iluid .secreted hy the 
ntamtnavv glands of tire females of the class Slam- 
nialia, after they har’e hraught foi'th their .young, 
and during the period in which their ofl'sprin" arc 
too immature to live upon ordinary food. It is 
devoid of odour, e.xoopt for a short time after its 
extraction ; is of a slightly sweet taste, most com- 
monly of a slightly alkaline reaction (except in the 
Carnivora, in which it is acid); and its average 
specific gravity (iir the case of human itrilk)i.s 1032. 

M'lien examined under the mioiuscojre iitilk Is 
found to consist of numherless transp.aieiit glolmle-s-, 
of very minute size, lloating in a cle.ar colourless 
fluid, the rtrilk plasma. These globules are com- 
posed of fat, and they are each enclosed by a thin 
envehrpe of an alburtrrnorts material termed ccfsciit. 
When milk has stood for some time, the larger 
globules rise to the surface and fornr a layer of 
cream, wlriclt is therefore rich in fat and 2'oor iit 
other nutritive snbstarrces ( presently to be described ) 
that are found in tire irrilk idasrna. 'When the 
creanr is removed slcimnied mtllc remains. If this, 
or better still the uitskimirred milk, he amtated in 
a churn, the envelopes which surround the fat 
globules are broken, the f.it runs together, and we 
have milk fat or butter. Tlie albuminous casein, 
wliich according to some encloses the fat globules, 
liut accouliiig to other observers exists in solution 
in the pilasma, is an albuminous substance combined 
witli calcinm plio.sxjliate. Tliis e.alcium phospli.ate 
is neeesaary for its solution, and if its union witli 
the albumen be interfered -with, as by the addition 
of an acid, the casein separates out in microscopic 
filaments which interlace, enclosing the milk 
globules, and forming a more or less solid clot. If 
milk be allowed to remain in .m open vessel and in 
warm weather, a few hours will jirodiice this result; 
the casein clots in little masses, and we say ‘the 
milk has turned.’ It is acid or sour to the ta.ste, 
and contains micro-organisms ( huctorinm lacticum), 
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by wlio.ie .agency the.se eh.anges are hiought about. 
These_ little mic-iolies have the power of con vei ting 
the milk sugar into lactic acid, which in its turn 
coagulates the ca-ein. Thc'e miciobes do not e.vist 


distributed, this occuis sooner oi later. The dairy- 
keejicr, by ellieient ventilation .and sci luinlous clean- 
lines.--, endeavours to keeii his daii.i and his milk as 
fiee from these organisms as possible, and the caie- 
fnl nni.se .scalds out the infiant’s bottle in ni-dei tli.at 
they may not multiply, as they vill readily do, in 
any stale milk, rapidly infecting the fiesh milk 
each time the bottle is n-.cd. The casein is not 
only clotted by acids, but a .seci etion of the stomach 
called lennet lias a similar action. A teasjioouful 
of a coiiinievcial infusion of lennet will ennso half a 
liiiit of milk, at a .summer tempcratuie, to form a 
beautiful white clot, whieli subseipiently contracts, 
exj>res.si]ig the u'hei/. This occurs in the stomach 
when lie drink milk, and this is one reason why 
iiiilk may dis.agree ; in order to render it more 
digestihle it may he ‘sipped’ or it maybe taken 
with lime-water, for in tliis way the formation of 
large clots within the stomaoli may he avoided. 
The curds which foim .after the addition of rennet 
can be made into chccic. In clieese, therefore, we 
have a rich sup)ily of nitiogeiions matter (casein) 
togetlier iiifli fatty matter deiiital fiom tlie milk 
globules held fast in the curd. 

Milk contains a sugar — milk .sugar— in .solution, 
and in addition a rather large i)ro|ioi tion of inorganic 
salts. It contnin.s all that a child requires for tiie 
growth and nourisliineiit of its Ijodv, and is manu- 
factured at gi’eat expendituie oi the motlier's 
strength. The ftist milk that flows from the hieast 
at the beginning of a lactation period is termed the 
colustnun, .and is rich in fat hnl poor in casein. 
After a few day.s, (hiring which time the cliihl feeds 
chiefly on its own tissues .and loses weight, the 
secretion beenmes thoroughly established. In a 
healthy, well-fed woman this coiitiniie.s for some 
months, after which time the drain upon the energy 
of the mother’s body renders the milk poorer and 
less nutritions. The milk contains the salts, chiefly 
of lime, from which the infant builds its skeleton. 
■\Vhere the children are ill nourished and licketv, 
doctois often recoimnend the dilution of the milk 
with liiiie-w.ater, ignorant of the f,act that milk con- 
t.ains a considerably larger quantity of lime than 
tlie lime-water itse"!!. The lime-water diminishes 
acidity, and rendei-s the milk digestible, but hardly 
adds lime ; rickets is generally duo not to lack of 
lime-salts in the food, hut to want in the child’s 
system of the power to assimilate them. It is well 
known that many medicines taken hy the mother 
are excreted in the milk, and this point must be 
borne in mind by mothers suckling their infants ; 
much nonsen.se is, liowever, believed in regarding 
the fatal and sudden injury done to cliilJren as a 
result of severe mental excitement on the part of 
the wet-iiuise. Owing to inability of the mother 
either to nourish her offspring herself or to provide 
it witli a wet-nurse, it may he necessary to bi-ing 
it up on the milk of an animal ; -see Inf.vnt (Feed- 
ink OF), Breasts. 

The following table, which is based on researches 
of I''ernois and Becquerel, show the density and 
composition of 1000 jiarts of milk : 


Density. Water. SoUtla. 

Woman.,.. 1032'67 839-08 110*92 

Cow 1033-38 80i-06 rd6-94 

Mare 1038-74 901*30 95-70 

Ass 1034-57 890-12 109'88 

Goat 1033-58 S44-90 165*10 

Ewe lOms 832-32 167-68 


Bltdi 1041-62 772-08 227-92 


Sugar. Fat. Balts 

39-24 43*64 26 06 1*38 
65-10 88 03 26-12 6-04 
33-35 32*76 24-36 5 23 
35*66 50-46 18*63 5*24 
36-14 SG'Ol 60-87 6*18 
69*78 39*43 61*31 7*16 
116*88 16*29 87-95 7*80 
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It is pieferaUe to use tlie milk of one animal anti 
not the mixed milk of a dairy, as in that tvay ''ve 
minimise the chances of infection. It .should be 
diluted with about one-third of water, and perhap.s 
a pinch of sugar added. It then forms a good sub- 
.stitute for the mother's milk. But disease is very 
fret^uently tian.smitted by milk, not only from using 
contaminated water for washing the milk cans and 
for adulterating it, but also from the cow itself (see 
Typhoid rEVER, ScAiiL.vTiy.t). It is not impiob- 
able that many obscuie tubercular conditions are 
thii.s acquired by children. 

Condensed milk i.s generally preiiared from that 
of the cow, sweetened by the addition of ordinary 
cane .sugar, and evaporated to .about sth of it.s 
bulk. While hot it is poured into tins and 
sealed up. Wlien u.sed for food the milk may he 
diluted with six or seven times its volume of 
water, hut in the case of infants tlie dilution mnst 
be more liberal. During the first month it may 
be diluted with twelve or fourlecu votume.s, and 
later on witli ten volnme.s of water. It is often 
found to agree with children better than cowls 
millc, hut it is a fatal mistake to rear an infant 
on couden.sed milk entirel}’, as the diet will sull'er 
from too great uuifoimity. It is a safe nr le when 
a child has to be brought up on animal milk, and 
when the household milk docs not agree, to change 
tile dairy. If thi.s does not succeed, the ordinary 
cow’s milk may be tried, say for the morning or after- 
noon feeding, witli condensed milk at night. ^ In all 
case.s it is better to err in freely diluting milk, for 
nothing is so apt to disagiee witli a cliild as a surfeit 
of rich milk ; dilution will do no particular harm. 

Milk is frequently adulterated, eliielly \vith water 
(.see Adulteration ). In this case a given volume 
of milk will contain an abnormally' small number 
of inUk glohule.s. A.s these milk glohiile.s are tlie 
cause of tlie opacity of milk, ii thin layer of the 
adulterated milk will he less opaque than a similar 
layer of unadulterated milk. Many forms of lacto- 
soones have been invented for te.sting the opacity 
and consequent dilution of milk (see Lactometer). 
Unskimmed milk should yield in standing 12 to 24 
parts (ler cent, of cream, and its speeiltc gravity 
should be 1'028 to r034. , Skimmed milk is 
heavier — 1'032 to 1-040 (see also Dairy). — ISIillc- 
iveed is a local name fur the genus Asolepias ; for 
Milk-tree, see Coiv-tree. 

Milk-fever. The establishment of the secretion 
of milk about two days after delivery is occasion- 
ally the cause of considerable constitutional dis- 
turbance, with all the symptoms of the feverish 
state. Tins occurs e.specially ivlien the infant is 
not applied soon enough to the breast, and 
especially when the mother is kept on too low a 
diet ; a fact w-liich probably explains the much 
greater frequency of the condition in former times, 
when such treatment ivas considered nece.ssai-y. 
The disturbance of health is not serious, and passes 
off when the breasts are emptied. 

In the lower animals, also, milk-fever comes on 
within a few days after parturition. One variety', 
common to mo.st animals, consists in inflammation 
of the membranes of the womb and bowels, and 
is produced by exposure to cold, overdriving, or 
injury during labour ; it is best treated with oil and 
laudanum, tincture of aconite, fomentations to the 
belly, and anti.septics such as carbolic acid (largely 
diluted ) injected into the womb itself. The other 
variety, to which alone the term ‘milk-fever’ 
should he applied. Is almost peculiar to the coiv. 
It_ attacks animals in high condition, that are good 
milkers, and have already borne several calves, and 
consists in congestion of the brain and large nerv- 
ous centres, and impaii-s all the vital functions, 
leading to dullness, loss of sensation, stupor, and 
complete miconsoiousness. Blood must be diawn 


early, whilst the cow is .still standing and .sen.^ihle ; 
later it only hastens deatli. A large dose of ifliysic’ 
such as a pound each of salts and treacle, a dracliiu 
of calomel, an ounce of gaiiihogo, and two ounces 
of ginger, should at once be given, solid food 
withheld, clysters of soap, salt, and w-ater thrown 
up every' hour, cloths wrung out of hot water 
applied along the .spine, the teats drawn several 
times daily', and the animal fiequently turned. 
Although treatment is uncertain, prevention may- 
be en.sured by milking the cow regulaily for ten 
days before calving, feeding sparingly on laxative, 
unstimulating food, giving several closes of pliy.sic 
before and one immediately after calving, and, 
when tlie animal is in very high condition and 
pione to milk-fever, bleeding her a clay or tivo 
tipfnre cah ing. 

Milkworts (so called from the milky juice) 
aie various .«ijecies of plants belonging to the iiatiiial 
order Polygalea' or Polygalacerc. T’he order com- 
prises about 20 genera and 500 species which are 
widely' clistrihutecl over the tiopical ami subtropical 
parts of the world ; several species are natives of 
Noith America and of Europe. They aie heibace- 
ons plants nr shrubby, occa.sionally' in the latter ease 
being of climbing habit. The leaves aie usually 
simple and destitute of stipiile.s ; the flowers are 
irregular. Their qualities are, gciieviilly tonic and 
slightly acrid ; and some, as Ivrameiia, are veiy 
astringent. — The Common Milkwort {Puh/gala 
vulgaris) is a small perennial (ilant, growing in 
cli-y hilly' pastures, 
with an ascending 
stem, linear-lance- 
olate leaves, and 
a terminal raceme 
of small hut very 
beautiful flowers, 
having a flnely- 
crested keel. It 
varies consider- 
ably in size, in the 
size and even 
shape of the 
leaves, and in tlie 
size and colour of 
the flowers, whicli 
are sometimes of 
a most brilliant 
blue, sometime.s 
purple, pink, nr 
whito. — P. Senega 
is a North Ameri- 
can species, with 
erect simple tufted 
stems, about one 
foot high, and 
tei-minal racemes 
of small white 
flowers. The root, Common Milkwort 

which is woody, [Polggala vulgaris). 

branched, con- 
torted, and about half an inch in diameter, is 
the Senega Root, Seneka Root, or Snake Hoot of 
the United States, famous os an imaginary cure 
for snake-hite.s, hut really possessing important 
medicinal virtues — stimulating, diuretic, (liaphor- 
etic, emnienagogue, and in large doses emetic and 
purgative — emiiloyed in catarrhs, pulmonary affec- 
tions, rheumatisms, low fevers, &c. Its chief 
active principle is Pol,ygalic Acid, ComHisOji- The 
root of P. Senega has been employed' as a cure for 
snake-bites by' the American Indians from time 
immemorial, and it is a curious fact that P. erota- 
larioides is employed in the same W'ay in the 
Himalayas. P. vulgaris is tonic, stimulant, and 
diaphoretic ; and P. amcira, a very similar Euro- 
pean specie.^, possesses the same properties in a 
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hiiflier liogvee, a'J does P. rii/iel/a, a ■intall Nortli 
Vmerican species. The voot of P. poai/a, a 
l!ia/ilian ^iiecies, with leatlieiy leave.s, is an active 
emetic, aud in a fresli .state is employed in bilioii.s 
levers. P- tlni'toria, a iiati\'a of .Arabia, fiiruislies 
a bine dye like indigo. P. Kcnensoa is by the 
natives of Jaia dreaded on account of its no.vious 
heavy odour, which they .say causes .severe head- 
aclie and violent snee^oiig. Another medicinal 
plant of the order is Rnttany (q.v, ) Hoot. The 
bark of the roots of MoiDihai jjiili/!,f(irhiii and JIT. 
salidfoUa is used in Peru as a substitute for soap; 
ami MmuUa spinosfi, a South African shrub, pro- 
duces an eatable fruit. 

Milky-way. See G.vl.vxy. 

ami. This word is now used in a general way 
as a name for almost all kinds of mamrfactoriea, 
as well as for iiraohiiies used for grinding; but iit 
this article we shall describe only a llour-tnill. 
For other mills, see fciPIxxiNa, WE.muG, COTTON, 
Fl.vx, IVool, &g. 

From time itrrinemnrial, until tpirte recent times, 
wheat has always been ground between two stones. 
At first hand-mills were used such as are so often 
riientioired hr the Bible, and are still met rvitlr 
aiironght uncivilLcd peoples (.see Quern) ; but the 
nrill buhserirreutly passed through many mechanical 
developments rrp to the large merchant mills now 
found in every civiliseii country, some of which 
recently contained upwards of 1(10 pairs of large 
mill.stones. These were made of ‘ hulir,’ a very 
hard silicate, the best stones coiitiug from the 
valley of the Seine. The millstones were circular, 
usually about four feet in diameter, formed of 
wedge-shaped pieces strongly cemented togetlrer, 
and hound by iron Iroops. The surfaces were 
cut into a series of radiating ridges and furrow.-i, 
by whioli nreans tlie wheat was pushed fronr the 
centre t<r the oiroumferenoe of the stones, as well as 
broken between the edges of the rklge.s. Great 
care liad to be taken that the strrfaeos of the 
two stones were peifectly level and perfectly 
parallel to each other. Only tlie upper stone or 
‘runner’ revolved, the lower or ‘bedstone’ being 
li.xed. Tire first successful steam Hour-mill was 
erected in London in 1784 
Iron rollers in place of millstones were Bust 
practically tried at the roller mill in Pest, 
founded in 1810 by the patriot Count Szeolienyi. 
This new system, called ‘ the high grinding or 
gradual reduction roller system,’ ultimately spread, 
throughout Hungary, and made Budapesth for many 
years the greatest llour-niilling centre in the world. 
By 1875 this system had been adopted by the 
millers of the north-western states of America, and 
has enabled them to outstrip their teachers : Min- 
neapolis is now the largest Hour- milling centre in 
the world, and its mills send a groat <piaatity of 
flour to England. Since 1880 this system has been 
universally adopted by large mills, and is being 
gradually introduced into smalt mills also. The 
great advantage of rollers over millstones is found 
to he that the former avoid the rasping of the out- 
side of the wheat berry which was inseparahle from 
millstones, and produced a small quantity of vei-y 
dark powder winch necessarily mixed with the flour 
and greatly deteriorated its colour. 

The following is a description of tlie different 
processes which together form the ‘ high-grinding ’ 
or ‘gi-adual reduction’ system of ffour-railling. 
(1) The wheat is cleaned or ‘smutted,’ as it is 
termed, hy means of sifting, winnowing, and 
being put tlu-ough a cylinder of wire-cloth, with 
rapidly revolving arms inside, wliieli combines 
the actions of sifting and polishing the wheat. A 
luacliine furnished with liard bruslse.s is often 
employed to scrub the wheat. (2) Tlie cleaned 


lylieat is .sent to grooved chilled-iron rnlleis {-ee 
fig. Z), and slightly 1)1 okeii between them; the 
product is sifted by means of cylinders covered 
with wire-cloth or silk-gau/e, hy wliicli means a 
proportion of flour is sepaiatcd, mived witli a sub- 
stance composed of small pieces of the floiny part 
of the wheat berry, and called usually ‘ middling-!,’ 
sometimes ‘ semolina. ’ The piece.s of' broken wheat 
are sent to other i oilers to he again broken, and the 
product .sifted as before. This proee.ss is repeated 
from four to seven times, according to the ideas of 
the miller and the nature of the wheat, until, as 
far as possible, all the floury part ha.s been .sciapefl 
from the husk or ‘hrau,’ which i.s sold fur fodder. 



Fig. 1. — Roller Mill. 


AVe are thus left witli the mi.vture of flour and 
‘ middlings ’ from the four to .seven breaking pro- 
ce.s.ses. Tlie prodnct.s from the difFerent breaking 
proce.sses are generally mixed together and tlien 
sifted as before described, in order to separate 
the flour wliich i.s tlien ready for use from the 
‘middlings,’ which are then put through the pro- 
casscalled ‘purification.’ Itiiiay here he mentioned 
that the making of a large quantity of ‘middlings ’ 
is the principal difference between the former 
‘ low-grimling’ and the present ‘ Inrii-giinding ’ 
sj'stem, and is the chief advantage of the latter. 
By the former proces.s it urns sought to reduce 
the wheat at one gi-inding as far as possible 
into Hour and bran : it was, however, found to be 
impossible to keep the two sepaiate, a portion of 
finely-powdered hrau being inevitably mixed with 
the flour, greatly to the detriment of the latter. 
By high-grinding, the iloury part is reduced in the 
first instance principally to a granular state, and, 
though bran particles are mixed with the flour 
granules, they may be almost entirely sepaiated, 
owing to tlie iUtlerence in their specific gravity, hy 
means of this process of purification. ( 3 ) The size 
of the granules of the middlings varies from that of 
fine sand to that of a pin’s head. The iniddlings 
are therefore first separated by sifting mto as many 
sizes as may be thought desirable, and each size 
is sent to one or more machines called ‘middlings’ 
purifiers.’ These are of two types, called ‘gravity’ 
and ‘sieve’ purifiers. In the first type, whioli is 
geueraliy used fur the large sizes of middlings, the 
material is dhectly acted on hy a drauglit of air. 
The machine usually takes the form of a series of 
sloping hoards, or of revolving discs, hy either of 
which devices the middlings are caused to fall 
repeatedly in a thin even stream thraugli a current 
of air produced hy a revolving fan. As the specific 
graiity of tlie flour gi-anules is greater than that of 
the bran particle.?, it is obvious that the current of 
air way he so regulated as to carry away the par- 
ticles of bran, leaving the flour granules to fall to 
the bottom of the machine. 

The sieve purifier generally takes the form of an 
oblong box, or case, of wood ; occiipyhig the centre 
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plane of thi^ case a sieve foiiiied of silk-gauze is 
suspeiuled by springs fioni the top of the case, and 
is made to oscillate by means of a crank. A le- 
solving fan is placed at the tO]i of the machine, 
uliicli (Iraus ,air tliiough the meshes of Ibo sieve, 
the cinrent of aii being so regulated that the hraiiny 
particles are either carried away by the draught to 
a suitable receptacle, ui are kept .susjieiided on the 
toji of the .sier'e until they ai'e carried or'er the end 
of it, while the heavier Horn granules fall thvongh 
the .sie\e. This type of machine i.s alway.s used 
for the smaller sizes of niiihllings. It is the dust 
drawn from these machines by the fans that, wheir 
mixed in a certain piopoi'tion ■witii air and .acci- 
dentally ignited, has caused several very .serion-s 
explosions in flour-mills. In conseciuence of Lhia, 
whereas it was formerl}' u.siial to .send this ilust- 
laden air to a large chamber where the dust was 
allowed to settle by its owrr weight, and xrheie the 
explosion.s generally occurred, within recent yeai.s 
many ingenious contrivances called ‘dinst colleetois' 
have been invented for separating the dust in small 
rpiantities, and tlms minimising the danger. Tliese 
are now generally u.sed. The middlings, after 
being thoroughly cleaned (by reiietitiou of the pro- 
cess rvlien nece.ssary ), are ground between .smooth 
cliilled-iion rollers and the product sifted; the Hour 
thus produced is of fme quality, and is usually 
called ‘ patent ’ flour. Millstones may still ho 
prolitably employed to grind the finest si/.es of 
middlings, but this is the only use to which they 
are juit in a modern mill. 

Fig. 2 lepre.sents one type of cylinder used for 
sifting (tcolmically, ‘diessing’) the \irodncts in 
flour manufacture, to which we have several times 
had to refer. Tlie.se cylinders are of two kinds, 



Fig. 2.— Centrifugal Dressing Heel. 


the ordinary ‘ reel ’ or cylindev being a fr,aniework 
covered round with wire-cloth or .silk-gauze, atid 
made to rotate, thus setting in motion the en- 
closed material. The other type is called a ‘ centri- 
fugal dressing’ niaohine (see lig. 2). In tliks 
machine, in addition to the rotating cylinder, 
there is a frame with long pieces of wood or iron 
attached, made to revolve independently inside the 
cylinder. By this meaus the material is thrown 
against the circumference of the cylinder, so that 
a much smaller .surface is required than in the 
ordinary reel to do the same amount of work. 
The ‘ Pian.siohter,’ introduced iii Biulapesth in 1888, 
which, as its name implies, is a liorizontal sieve, 
has a special contrivance for keeping the niatcrial 
in motion, and the jueshes clear. Thi.s machine 
has made considerable progre.ss in Hungary, Imt it 
is as yet too early to predict that it will supersede 
the cylindrical ‘ tlres.smg ’ machines. Almost all 
modern mills are constructed on what is termed the 
automatic sy.stem, which meams that all the convey- 
ance of the material from one point in the mill to 
another is done hy mechanical means ; so that of 


the great hulk of the flour it luay he said that it h 
never sto]i])ed or touched on its journey from the 
time it leaves the wheat sack until it Reaches the 
flour sack. The conveyer generally used to move 
mateiial in a horizontal ilirection i,s a helical screw 
(.sometiniob called an Aicliiinedean .screw) ; and to 
lift to a higher level an lilevator (q.v.) is used. 

See Fftirbairn, Treatise on Min'! ami • 

Kick, Mour-mmiufucture (2d ed. 1878; Eug. tiaiis. by 
Powles) ; Voller, i\[odern li’lour jVilhmj (1889). 

Mill (Bat. millc, ‘a thousand’), in the United 
St.ates, is the tenth part of a cent, the thousandth 
part of a dollar. As a coin itha,s no existence. 

Mill, J.VMES, -was the son of a shoemaker, and 
was hoiu in Logie-Pert parish, near Monti ose, Scot- 
land, GtliApril 1773. Hestmlied, with aviewtotlie 
ehmrh, at the univei.sity of ICdiiilmrgh, where he 
distinguished himself in (lieek and in IMoval and 
Metapliysical Pliilo.sophy. Hc' was licensed tojueach 
in 1798 : Imt iirstead of following out the ministry, he 
went to London in 1802, where he settled as a liteiavy 
man. He became editor of tlic Litei-itry Juiinuil, 
which after a time was discontinued ; anil wrote for 
various periodicals, including the Eelcctie and the 
Edinbunjh lierieir. In 1806 he comnienced his 
Ilistofi/ df British India, which he carried on along 
with other litevarj' work, and imldislipd in the 
winter of 1817-18. The iniiire.s.sion piodnoed by 
this ni.asterly history on tlio Indian antliorities was 
such, that, in 1819, the Court of Directois of the 
Company appointed him to the liigh post of A.s,sibfc. 
ant-e.xaniiner of Indian Uoi |•espomlc‘nee, notwitli- 
stauding the then unpopulaiity of his well-known 
radical opinions. The business assigned to his care 
was the revenue dejiartment, which Tie continued to 
superintend till four year.s before Ida death, when 
he was appointed head of the examiner’s office, 
where he had tho control of all the departments 
of Indian administration — political, judieial, and 
financial — managed hy tlie .Secret (Jommitfee of the 
Conit of Directors. Shortly .after his appointment 
to the India House, he eoiilrihuted the articles on 
(iovernmenl, Ediioation, Jnri.sjiriulenco, Law of 
Nation.s, Liberty of the Prc.ss, Colonies, and Piison 
Diacipliiie to the Eiivijrhpa'dia Briltiitnica. These 
ei3!iays were repi'inteil in a .separate form, and 
became widely known. The powers of analy.ais, of 
clear statement, and of the thorough-going appli- 
cation of princi])]es, exhibited in these articles, liad 
]ir(dmbly never before been brought to bear on that 
class of subjects. In 1821-22 he iiulilislied his 
Elements of Politteul Ecunomy, a woik preiiarod 
primarily with a view to the education of hi.s elde.st 
son, John Stuart Mill. In 1829 his Analysis of 
the Human Mlind appeared. His last 2)uhlislied 
book was the Fruyment on Mackintosh, brought out 
in 18.35. He was also a contributor to the IFest- 
minster Review and to the London lleoiew, wliioh 
merged in the London and IVcstminster. 

Not long after he settled in Lonilon, he made the 
acquaintance of Jeremy Bentham, and forannmher 
of years lived dnriug the summer in Beiitliain's 
CQuntiy- house. Although he mu.st have derived 
much benelib from his interoour.se with the great 
law-reformer, he was not a more disciide of Bentham, 
but a man of profound and original thought, as well 
as of great readinjj), in all the departments of moral, 
mental, and political pliilosopliy. His conversation 
was impressive to a remarkable degree, and he gave 
a powerful intellectual stimnlu.s to a number of 
young men, .some of rvhoin (including his own son, 
and Urote, the historian of Cveece) have since 
risen to eminence. He took a leading part in the 
founding of University College, Loudon. Ho died 
at Kensington, 23d June 18.36. 

See the Autobiography of J. S. Mill; and Professor 
Bain’s James Mill (1882). 
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1Iill J^’HN Stuart, tlie eldest .son of James 
Mill, 'viis l)orn in Lnrnlon on 20th May 1806. He 
i\as 'e(liic,T,ted by his father, by rrlimii he was hiib- 
je'cted fiom his earliest yeais to a careful and 
sy.,tematic training, ■which -was to fit him to cany 
on the work and clnimpion the oiiinions ■with which 
the elder Mill ■was identilied. Ahnnst from infancy 
his intellect was on the strain. He is said to 
iiai’e l)ef,nin Greek at the ace of three, and before 
lie iv,a.s fonrteen he ha<l re.ad eNtensively in Greek, 
Latin, matlieinatics, and Enclish, had begun logic 
and political economy, and alreaily possessed the 
intellectual aoipiirements of a •well-ediicaled man. 
Cut he wa.s feecliided from companioms of his own 
iige. As he hiin.self .says, he ‘never was a hoy.’ 
His nearest approach to recreation nms the ioiig 
walks— in reality ticripiitetic oi al e.vamiiiations — for 
which he was regularly taken hy his father. In 
1820 he went to France on a visit to the family of 
Sir S. Benthani (Jeremy Henthain's brother), and 
was thus removed for more than a y'e.ar from his 
father’s immediate inlluence. His studies were 
never intermitted. His residence in Fiance not 
only gave him a keen interest in French polities 
ami .social conditions, but sbinmlated liis liotanieal 
enthnsiasiii, and the love for scenery and tra\el, 
nliieli became the chief relaxations of Iiis arduous 
life. After his retiiru homo he worked at history 
and law, and read the English and French philo- 
sophers. His first piililished writings appeared in 
tlie Ti'cweller newspaper in 18‘23. In the lollowing 
year a career was secured for liini by an appoint- 
mont under his father at the India Office, from 
whicli he retired as liead of his department in lao.s, 
on tlie transfer of the Company’s government to 
the crown. At the same time he declined a seat in 
tlie new Tmlia Council ott'ered to him by Lord 
Derby. During the years 1823-20 he was a memher 
of a small Utilitarian society whioli met for the 
purpose of discussion at Jeremy ]!entham’.s house. 
The n/iine ‘Utilitarian’ was .suggested by an 
e.\'pressi(m in one of Galt’s novel.s, and .seized upon 
by liim ‘ with a boy’s fondness for a name and a 
haniier,’ to describe himaelf and others of like 
opinions. In the Sipeoulativo Society, which was 
fouiulod ill 182.1, and of which he reinained a 
memher till IS2!), he met men of a greater variety 
of creeds, ami formed an intiimate friendship with 
Maurice and Sterling, Liberals of a dill'erent type 
from those he had mot at his father’s house, and 
influenced by Coleridge, not hy Dentil, am. 

Before iie ivas twenty, Mill was recognised as the 
champion and future le.ader of what may' be called 
the Utilitarian School in philo.sophy and poiities, 
and had lieoome the most frequent contributor to 
the iiewly-e.stahlished organ of the party, the 
IVcstininiler Hcview. But the ‘mental ciisis’ 
through which he passed at this time (1826-27) 
led to a modification of his attitude. Beiitham’.s 
T)xatise on Le(jislation, which he had read four or 
five yeais before, formed the keystone of liis 
]ireviona position. It gave him ‘a creed, a 
doctrine, a philosophy ; in one among the best 
senses of the word, a reiigioii ; the inculcation and 
diffusion of which could he made the principal out- 
ward purpo.se of a life.’ The crisis under ivliich his 
enthn.sia.sm for his old creed and opinions broke 
down -was attributed by him.self not merely to a 
dull state of nevves, but to the purely intellectual 
education whicli weakened his &ynipatliic.s at the 
same time as it taught him to analyse and trace 
them to their origin. He ultimately emerged from 
the state of depression by discovering that feeling 
was not dead ivithin him. The experiences of this 
period left, he tsils u.s, two very marked effects on 
his opinions and character. In the first place, they 
led him to a new theory of life in relation to happii- 
uess. The conviction was forced upon him that 


liappiness— although the te.st of .all rule.s of condiiot 
and the end of life — ua> only to be obtained by not 
making it the diiect end, hut hy having one's 'mind 
I fi.xed on some such ideal oml .as'the improvement of 
mankind, or even some art or pur.suit. His ‘ mental 
crisis ■ fmther led !\im to see the necc'sit^\- for human 
well-being of the interaal culture of the iiuliridual. 
He ceascil to attach almost exclusive inipoitance to 
the ordeiingof outwaul circumstances, and to the 
forced tiaining of the human huing for thought 
and action. And soon after this time he found in 
'Wordsworth’.s poems ‘ the very' culture oi the feel- 
ings ’ he was in rjuest of. 

Tlie wider appreciation of speculation and liter, a- 
tnre hronghb .ahont hy this new .attitude may he 
.seen in his review.s of Tennyson's poems ( 1831 ), and 
of Carlyle’s Fmu-h Ecvolution (18,37), as well as in 
his , article on Coleridge (1810). His article on 
Bentham ( 1838) made cieai the extent of Ids diverg- 
ence from his iuheriteil creed, and gave lise to the 
‘ admiration ndxeil with fear ’ with which Grote 
and others of the school legarded him. In this 
.article can be traced the line.s along which, in his 
snliseipient writings, he modifieil the tiaditional 
creeil of Bentham and James Mill. Perhaps the 
reaction from llenth.amism would have gone further 
had it not been for the fiiendship with Mrs .John 
T.aylor (ulioiii he first met in 18,10, ami whom he 
married in 1811 ), wldeh formed the romance of his 
life. It is indeed liardly possible to estimate her 
inlluence so highly' ns Mill did himself. All his 
leading opinions weie formed hefoie he made her 
acquaintance, .ami some of his most important works 
wore comploled witlioul her assistance. But .she 
did exert gieat inlluence on the expression of his 
views, and apparently had a .steadying effect on hia 
philoso])hical ])Obition. 

ilill never lorsook, though he modified, the lead- 
ing principles of the yfiiilosophy in which he was 
cilncated. He held that knowledge could be 
analy.sed into ijnpiD.s,sion,s of sense, and that the 
])rinci|)le of n.s.sociatiDn was the gi'eat cimstrnc- 
tivo force which combined these .sensations and 
their copic.s, nr ideas, into .systems of thoimht, 
modes of feeling, and habits of acting. His 
S!/.tiem of Lofiii' (1843)— perhaps the most original 
aiid inqiortaiit of iiis work.s — traces, and gives a 
rationale of, the way in which the real, disjointedly 
given in sensation, is combined into scientific 
knowledge. Its treatment of the methods of 
inductive science— in which it owes much to Her- 
sclicl, Whewcll, and Comte — has become classical. 
His EMininafioiL of Sir IF. Ilumliun's Philosophy 
(1861), and edition of James Mill’s Analysis ufiho 
Phenomena of the Htinmn Mind (1869), contain a 
polemical ilefence and expo.sitioii of the association- 
psychology', notable for their clear recognition of 
the mental elements whicli tliat paycliologj assumes 
without e.xplanation. His essay on Utilitarianisin 
(1861) defends the greatest-happine,ss theoiy, hut 
suggests modifications inconsistent with it (see 
Ethics, p. 431 h. ). He held that government ivas 
to he purified ami made into a utilitarian inatru- 
luent hy means of representative inatitiition-s ; but 
lie had les.s confidence than Bentham ami liis father 
had in the ull'eet of reason and argument upon men, 
disapproved of an equal suffrage, distrusted the 
ballot, and argued eloquently for individual liberty 
of thought and action against the tyranny of the 
majority [Considerations on Representatire Oovern- 
ment, 1861 ; Thoughts on ParUamentary Reform, 
1859; On Liberty, 1819). PLis Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy ( 1848 ) is a .systematic treatise, which 
does not depart in its main teaching from the 
theory laid down in abstract fashion hy' Eicardo j 
but it recognises move clearly the hypothetical 
clioi'aetev of this theory, and it discusses the social 
application.s of economic doctrines. Mill was M.P. 
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for \\'ebtmin'.ter from 1865 to 1868. In parliament 
he voted witli the advanced Kadical ]iarty; and 
hifa advocaej' of women’s .suffrage in the debates on 
tlie Eeform Bill of 1867 led to an active movement 
for jdaeing tlie legal and jiolitical rights of women 
on an equality with those of men. blill died at 
Avignon, 8th May 1873, and was buried in the 
cemetery there. 

In addition to the works already ineiitioned. Mill was 
the author of Essays on same unsettled Questions of Politi- 
cal Economy (lSi4},Auriiiste Comteand Positivism (]fl65), 
Eniiland and Ireland ( ISOS), Suhjutwn of Women (1S69). 
After hi.s death wore published Autobiof/raphy (1873), and 
Three Essays on Pe/iiiion (lS7i). His more important 
occasional writing.s .are collected in four volumes of Vis- 
sertaiions and Disaissions (IS.ih-TS). Tor his life and 
oiunioiis, see the biographies by A. Bain (1882) and 
w. L. Colutney ( ISSU ). 

MllL John, a New Te.stament critic, wa.s hom 
about 1645, at Sliap iu ‘Westmorland, entered 
Queen’s College, O.xford, as .seiudtor in 1661, and 
was .sucees.sively fellow and tutor of lii.s college, 
rector of Blechiugdon in Oxfordshire (1681), ju'in- 
cipal of St Edmund’s Hall ( 1685), and preheiidarv of 
Canterbury (1704). Ho died 23d June 1707, just 
fourteen clay.s after tlie publication of his great 
Nomoi Testimieniimi Griticmn, witli its thirty thou- 
sand various readiug.s, the laliour of thirty years. 

Millai.8, Sir John Everett, R.A., painter, 
was born at South, ampton, 8th June 1829, tlie 
de.scendant of an ancient Jer-sey familj'. In the 
winter of 1838-30 Millais liegan to attend tlie 
drawing academy of Henry Sas.s, passing, two years 
later, into the sohoola of tlie Royal Academy. At 
the age of seventeen he exhibited at the Royal 
Actidenrv his ‘ Pizarro seizing tlie Inca of Peru,’ 
ranked by oompoteut ciitica of the day as on a 
level with the best historical sulijeots then shown. 
Till now Ills work had been upon the lines of 
art generally current in Euglaml at the time ; 
but there followed a phase of revolt from acceiited 
standards, a period of .search for new patlis. He 
liecame associated with tlie knot of young artists 
known as tlie Pre-n.apliaelite Brotliorhood, of 
whom the other chiefs were Dante Gabriel Ros.setti 
and Holman Hunt ; and undoubtedly be was 
markedly influenced by the powerful personalities 
of both of these men, and by Mr Ruskin their 
literary ally. Prom tliem, in particular, his art 
received an impetus towards imagination and 
symholLsui, which — as lia.s been proved by the 
curioms absence of .such cpialities from his later 
and more independent productions — were to a 
great extent foreign to Ms n.ative genius. His 
marvellous teohnioal skill enabled him to embody 
in visible artistic form conceptions that were essen- 
tiallj' those of otliens with far greater adequacy 
than their own le.ss trained liaiuls could possibly’ 
have done. His first Pre-R<aphaelite picture, a 
scene from the Isabella of Keats, strongly recall- 
ing the manner of the early Flemish and Italian 
masters, figured in the Aeadeniy in 1849, where it 
was followed in 1850 by the striking ‘ Christ in 
the House of his P.arents,’ known as ‘ 'The Car- 
penter’s Shop,’ in 1851 h.v ‘The Wooclmau’s 
Danghter,’ in 18,52 b.v ‘'The Huguenot’ and 
‘Ophelia,’ and in 1853 by ‘The Order of Release’ 
and ‘The Proscribed Royalist.’ 

In IS56 he was elected an As.sociate of the Royal 
Academy, ,and soon afterwards he exhibited three 
of the rieliest and mo.st poetic of the jirodnctions of 
Ms Pre-Raphaelite period — the ‘ Autumn Leaves ’ in 
1856, the ‘ Sir laumbras at the Ford ’ in 1857, and 
‘ The Vale of Rost’ in 1859. Inthefinerof fireworks 
which followed, siicli as ‘Charlie is niy Darling’ 
(1804) — the j’ear in which the painter received 
full academic honours — ‘The Minuet’ (1866), 
and ‘Rosalind and Celia’ (1868), the precision and 


clear definition of Pre-Raphaelite method.s stff 
survive; hut in the exquisite ‘Gainhler’s IVife 
(1869) there hocame vLiMe a larger and freei 
metliod of liaiiilling, which is yet more fully esbah. 
lished in ‘ The ISoyhood of R.aleigh ’ { 1870 ), a pictme 
which, retaining a measure of theim.aginative chariii 
of his earlier suhieots, marks the tvansrtrorr of his art 
into its final and, technically, irrost rrrasterly phase 
displaying all the hrilliarrt and efVcctive colotrrrng/ 
the effortless power of hi’irsh-work, and tlredelicacv 
of fleslr-paiirting, in rrhioh, rvheir the artist is at Ins 
best, he is rvithoiit a modern livai Tire interest and 
value of Ms later works lie mainly’ in their splendid 
techrrical qualities. In great part they are actn.al 
or fancy jiortraits, rmried liy a few important land- 
scapes, of which the Ihrst, and iir many rvays the 
finest, is ‘Chill Uetoher' (1871), and by such an 
occ,asioii.al lignri>-])iece irs ‘ Tlie Nortli-we.st Pas.save’ 
(1873) ami ‘Elbe Deams’ (1877). Millais has 
exeerrtod a few etchings, and Ms iriirrmieiable 
ilhrstratioiw, dating from about 1857 to 1864, and 
nrost of them ]nrblished iu Good TForrfi', Onec n 
Jf’eelc, and the Cunihill Ufaejasinc, place Mm hr 
the very first rank of woodcut desigtiors. He is a 
D.C.L. of Oxford ; in 1885 lie was created a 
Baronet. A collection of nearly tu'enty of Ms 
rvork.s rras brought together by’ the Fine Arts 
Society, London, in 1881, and 159 examples of Ms 
art formed the ‘iViiitei’ Exhibition of the CTro.svenor 
Gallery in 1886. See Knskin’s Notes on tliat 
o.x'liibition, and tlie Life and Work of LcirMon. 
&c. ( 1890). 

niillaUt a torvn in the Frencli doparlinent of 
Aveyron, on the right bank of the Tam, 52 miles 
NM. of Montpellier, During the 10th and ITfch 
centuries it was one of the strongliolils of the 
Calvinists. Leather and gloves are mannfaotured, 
and in wool tlievo i.s a good trade. Poir. (1872) 
13,879; (1886) 14,705. 

aiillbJinli Vrison. or The Penitentiary, ile- 
inolisbed in 1891 , was situated in the parisli of St 
John’s, ‘SVestminstev, facing tlie Thames. It was 
erected at an eiunmons cost to carry out the plans 
of the philanthropists Howard and’ lieutham ; the 
latter’s contract with the Treasury was signed in 
1794, but the Imikling was not actually commeiieed 
till 1812, and not completed till 1821, It had 
accommodation for 1100 pri.soners, ami was .so con- 
stnicteil that, from a room in the centre, the 
governor was aide to view er eiy one of tlie cells, 
in which solitary’ confinoiiient vais rigidly enforced. 
Convicts corrderuried to pettal servitude used to 
undergo first a terrrr of solitary' corrllrientertt in 
Millhaiik ; hut the julsorr censed to he a convict 
establishment in IMny 1880, arrd was finally closed 
in November 1890, See Gr'iffilbs, Bhviurials of 
Millbank (2d ed. 1884). 

Millboard is lire narno given to ‘ Imard ’ made 
of paper material, and varying in thickness from 
iVtli to Jtli of an inolr. It is of a gray’ colour, as the 
various kinds of waste substances — viz. old ropes, 
old sacking, scraps of paper and of cardboard — from 
which it is usually' made are irot bleached either 
separately' or vdierr rrrixed nird reduced to a pirljr, as 
in the mnrrufactnre of wliite paper (see Pai’ER ). The 
best millboard, such n.s that employed for binding 
leclgera, is made on moulds by’ liand ; but by far the 
larger quantity’ of millboard' put on tlie market is 
macliine made. In the machine commonly used 
a revolving wire-cloth cy’linder dip.s into a cistern 
containing the pnlp, and takes on a lay’er of it 
about the thickiie.ss of .stout brown paper. Thi.s 
pulpy’_ layer is by ]iressnre taken continnously off 
the wive cy’linder by a felt blanket passing over a 
wood roller. The felt carries the single laj'ev, in 
the wet .state, to a pair of rollois 7 feet away from 
the wive cylinder. Here the layer is wound upon 
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the upper or rvooden roller till the reqrrired thick- 
ness is made up. Tlie lower or iron i-oller pre&ses 
hv means of a lever and weights against the upper 
one rrith suflicient force to consolidate the layers of 
pulp. Tim liollow cylinder of millboard on the 
wood roller is then cut longitudinally with a knife, 
and opened out into a Hat sheet. It is afterwards 
dried by steam heat or otherwise, calendered by 
chilled iron rolls, and cnt to .size by strong circular 
cutters. 

Millboard is used for bookhinding and for making 
Iioxes, but has been largely superseded by Straw- 
lioard (q.v.). It is still employed for jointing 
flanged pipes and other engineering work ; but for 
thi» purpose asbestos millboard ( see Asbestos ) is 
now preferred. Millboard or thick cardboard made 
from straw or wood is used for- rttanj- nrrscellarteous 
purposes. Mounting board eonsrsts of several 
layers of paper pasted together. A few yearu ago 
a 'mill oir a largo .scale u-as in opei-atiorr near- 
London for the manirfacture of miHhoard from 
stable rnnrrrrr-e, but the process was not a success 
coirriiiei-eially. 

Millbury, Massachusetts, on tire Blackstoire 
Elver-, is 3!) miles by rail 'W. of Eostorr, and lias 
several cotton and woollen factories. Pop. 4555. 

Milledg'CVille, the fm-rrrer- capital of Georgia 
(q.v.), 3‘2 miles ENE. of Macon. Pop. 3800. 
Millenary Petilion. See Hampton Court. 

Millcuiiium (Lat., ‘a thousand year.s ’), a long 
indefinite space chrtirig which the kittgdom of the 
Messiah will, according to the belief of many 
Christians, be i-isibly establialied on the earth. Tli’e 
idea originated proximately in the Messiaitic ex- 
pectations of the Jcw.s ; and tire Clivistrans’ belief 
in the Farousia, or Second Corrrirtg of Christ, was 
developed by the opiit-ession and persecutions to 
which they were long subjected. The chief basis 
of the inillenarian idea, in Judaism as well as in 
Christianity, is the ardent hope for- a visible divine 
rule upon earth, and the identification of the church 
■with that of wlriolr it i.s merely a symbol. In the 
1st century of the church, ohiliasm (the Greek 
equivalent of rrrillenavianisnr, froirr chilioi, ‘a 
thousand ’ ) was a widespread belief, to wbiclr 
the books of Daniel artd tire Apocalypse (chaps. 
XX. and xxi.) gave authority; wtirle various 
prophetical writirrgs, coiitposed at the end of the 
1st and the beginning of the -2J century — sitch 
as the Tentument of the Tvjelve Patriarchs, the 
Christian Sibylline Jjooks, the Epistle of Barnabas 
— lent it a more vivid colom-ing arid imagery. 
Not only the heretic Cer-inthu.s, but even orthodox 
doctor-.? — .strcli as Papias of Hicrapolis, Irenrens, 
and Justin Martyr— delighted themsolves with 
dreams of the glory and magnificence of the nrillen- 
nial kingrlom. The Sibylline Books, for instance, 
hold that the earth will be cultivated throughout 
its length and breadtlr, that tlrere will be no more 
seas, no rttore winters, no nrore nights ; everlasting 
wells will run horrey, milk, and wine. Pa 2 nas in- 
dulge.? in rnonstr-oris repre.sentatiorrs of the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem, and of the colossal vine artd 
grapes of the millennial reign. 

According to the general opinion, which rvas as 
much Christian as Jewish, the millerririurn was to 
he preceded by gr-eat calaririlies. The pereonifica- 
tion of evil aprpeared in Aniiohrist (q.v.), the pre- 
cirrsor of Christ (identified during the 1st centm-j' 
witli Nero), who vvouklju-ovoke a frightfirl wav in 
the land of Ma^og (TTzek, xxxviir. and xxxix.) 
against the people Gog, after -wlrioh the Messiah 
would appear, heralded by Elios, or Moses, or 
Melcbizedek, or Isaiah, or Jeremiah, and would 
bind Satan for a thousand yeais, annihilate the 
godless heathen, or make them slaves of the 
believers, and overturn the Eonian empire. Erom 


it? rnins a new order of thingt, would .spiing 
foi til, in wliicli the ‘ dead in Clnist ’ would arise, 
and along with tlie surviving saints enjoy an incom- 
parable felicity in the city of the ‘ New ‘Jerusalem,’ 
wliich wa.s exiiected to de.sceiid literally fi-om 
heaven. IVith the innocence which uas the state 
of man in Paradise there was associated, in the 
in-evalent notions of the millennium, great physical 
and intellectual pleasures. 

The lapse of time, chilling the avclonr of the 
lu-imitive Chri.stia!i belief in the nenrnes.s of tlie 
Farousia, Lad without doubt also tlie tendency to 
give a more shadowy, and tlierefore a more .spiritual 
a.spect to the kingdom over wliicli liic expected 
Messiah was to reign. The influence of the Alex- 
andiian pbilosopliy contiibuted to produce tbe 
same result. Origen, for e.vample, started tlie 
idea that, instead of a final and desperate conflict 
between Paganism and Chiistiaiiity, the real 
progress and victory of Cliristianitj' would consist 
m the gradual spread of the truth throughout the 
world, and in tlie voluntary homage paid to it bj- 
all secular powers. Yet even in tlie Egypto-Alex- 
andrian Cliuvcli millenarianisra, in its most literal 
form, was widely dift'u.sed. Tbe Montaniat.s (q.i'.) 
generally were extreme niillenarians or cbiliasts, 
and, being considered a heretical sect, contrihiited 
largely to bring cliiliasm into discredit, or, at all 
events, their own carnal form of cliiliasm, which 
Tertullian himself attacked. Laotaiitlus, in the 
beginning of the 4U) centniy, wa.s the last im- 
portant Church Father wiio indulged in chiliastio 
dreams. In the 6th century, St Jerome and St 
Augn.stine expressly combated ceilain fanatic.? 
who still hoped for the advent of a millennial 
kingdom whose pleasnies included those of the 
tle.sli. From lhi.s lime tlie Cburch formally rejected 
millenarianism in its sensuous ‘ visilile form,' al- 
though the doctrine every now and then made its 
reappearance, especially as a geneial iiopular belief, 
in the most sudden and obstinate manner. Tims, 
the expectation of the Last Bay in the year 1000 
A.D. reinvested the doctrine with a transitoi-j' im- 
portance. 

At the periotl of the Eeforiiiation, niillenari- 
anism once more experienced a partial revival, 
because it was not a difficult matter to apply some 
of its symboliwii to tbe papacy: the pope, for ex- 
aiiiide, wa.s Anticlirmt. Yet the doctrine was not 
adopted by the gieat body of the Reformers, but by 
some fanatical i-ects, siicli as the Anabaptists, as 
also by various tlieosoiiliists in the next oenturjn 
During the civil and religious wans in France amt 
England it was also prominent ; the Fiftli Monarchy 
Men (q.v.) of Grom well’s time were niillenarians of 
the most exaggerated type. The extravagances of 
tlie French Mystics and Qnietists culminated in 
cMliastic views. During the Thirt}^ Years’ Y''ai- en- 
thusiastic and leai-ned cbiliasts flourished. Among 
the foremost cbiliastic teacher.? of modern centuries 
are to be mentioned Ezecliiel Metli and Bi.shop 
Comenius in Germany ; Profe.ssoi- Juvieu of Sedan, 
and Poiret ; Serarins in Holland ; and in England 
Josejih Mede (Clav. Apocal. 1G27), 'while Thomas 
Burnet and YTlliam Whiston endeavoured to give 
cliiliasm a geological foundation. Most of theehief 
divines of the Westminster Assembly were millen- 
arians; so were Sir I.saac Newton and Bishop 
Hoi-sley. Benge) revived an earnest inteiest in tlie 
Bubjecl among orthodox Protestants. Spenei- and 
Joacliim Lange held cliiliastic views ; and Sweden- 
borg employed apocalyptic images to set forth the 
transfigiu-ecl woild of the senses. BengeTs millen- 
arianism -was adopted by the Swabian theosophist 
Oetinger (died 1782), and iridely spread through- 
out Germany by Jutig Stilling, Lavater, and Hess. 
Charles Wesley and 'Toiflady were millenarians. 

Modem niillenarians or in-e-millennialists (as 
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believing in the pi-e-millennial advent of Christ) 
dih'er in many minor points fi’om one another, but 
agree in holding that the millennial age rvill be 
heralded by tlie personal return of the Lord Jesus, 
to pstabllsh a theocratic kingdom _ of universal 
righteousness, during which time sin trill remain 
on earth but be greatly diiiiiiiisheil. Imiuediately 
on Clirist’s appealing will take place the resurrection 
of the righteous dead and the translation of living 
Christians, who will ho rewarded acconling to 
their works. The judgment work of Chiist will 
occupy the whole millennial period. The Jew.s, 
re.slored to their own land, will repent and be 
converted. All the hosts of Antichrist will be 
destroyed, Satan hound, and the Holy Ghost poured 
out. At the end of the millennial age Satan 
released will make a last vain attempt to regain 
his power, hut he and the wicked, who now’ have 
their re.snrreotion, will lie finally judged and cast 
into tlie lake of lire. The earth will he renewed 
by fire, and he the scene of the everlasting kingdom 
of Clu'i.sb over all .sanctified mankind. Attempts 
to fix the date of the advent are "enorally dis- 
approved. Dates that have been fixed for the 
hegiiining of the millennium liave been 1785 by 
Stilling, 1S3G byBengel, 1843 by Miller in America, 
1866, 1867, and 1868 hj' Dr Cuniining, and 1890 by 
the Mormon Olmreh. Some adventists teach the 
doctrine of Apoeatastasis (q.v.), others the final 
annihilation of the impenitent. See Adventists 
(Second), and Hell. 

Many of the greatest modern German theologians 
have lieen more or less pronouncedly pre-milieu- 
nialists; snob as Rothe, Hofmann, Nit'/.sch, Ehrarcl, 
Lange, Delitzsch, Christlieh, Lutliardt, as also 
Oostarzee, Gaus.sen, and Godet. The Free Church 
of Italy and the Plymouth Brethren collectively 
hold these views. The Irv'iiigites expect the speedy 
appearance of Chiist, Pre-niillennial views appear 
in the works of many eminent Anglicans — such 
as Archbishop Trench, Bi.slimi9 Ellicott and Ryle, 
Canons Fi'emantle and Hoaro, Dean Alfiml. 
Amongst Pre.sbyterians Dr John Cumming and Dr 
Horatius Bonar are conspicuous name.s. Great 
conferences of pre-millemiialists were held in 
London and New York in 1878. 

See Oorrodi, Oesckkkte dcs Chi/iasmus (1781 ; 2d ed. 
1794) ; J. P. Lange, Das Land dcr Hcrrliekkeit 
(1838); Tolok, Dev OhUiaamis (18C9); Bickexsteth, 
Olorij of the Gkwah (1833); Bonar, Comin;i of the 
Kingdom of the Lord Lcsiis (1849), and Prophetical 
Landmarks ( 1859 ) ; Cumiuing, Apocalyptic Sketches 
(1849); E. B. Elliott, Kora: Apocalgjiticai (5th ed. 
1862); Seiss, The Last Times (7tli ed. Phila. 1878); 
the Pre-imU ennial Kssays of the Prophetic Conference 
( Chicago, 187!) ) ; and, against MiUeuavianism, David 
Brown, Christ’s Second Coming (1846). 

Millepede, a popular name for tlie memliers of 
one of the orders of klyriapods, of w'hicli Julus is a 
good type. See Centipede, Myriapod. 

Millepoi'c. See Coral. 

Millcv, Hugh, a dtstingnislied self-tanglit geo- 
logist and journalist, was bom at Cromarty, in the 
north of Scotland, October 10, 1802. He wa.s 
descended from a family of sailors, and lost his 
ow’n father by a storm at sea w’heii he wras only 
five years of age. In consequence of this mis- 
fortune he w'as brought up chielly under the care 
of two of liis mother’s uncles, one of w'hom ( ‘ Uncle 
Sandy’ ) imbued him with a taste for natural history, 
and the other ( ‘ Uncle Jame.s ’ ) for traditional lore. 
He acquired a good knowledge of English (the 
only language he knew) at the Cromarty grammai’- 
sohool. Before his eleventh year ha had read the 
usual romances of childhood, be.sides other works 
of higher literary pretensions. As he giew older 
he became extremely fond of the gi-eat English 
poets and prose-writers. From his seventeentli to 


his thirty- fourth year he worked as a craumon 
stone-mason, devoting Uie enfoiced leisure of the 
w'inter months to writing and reading, to inde- 
penilent re.searches in natural liistory, and to the 
extension of his literary knowdedge. In 1824-2.1 
he worked at Niddrie, near Edinhnrgli. In 1S29 
he gained tlie friendship of Knhert Carrnther.s, editor 
of the Inverness Courier, and published a volume 
entitled Poems written in the Leisure Hours of a 
Jonrncymem Mason (1829), w]uoli was followed 
liy Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland 
(is.15). His attention was soon drawn to the 
ecclesiastical controversies which were agitatinn- 
Scotland, and his faniims Letter to Lord Brougham 
on the ‘ Anchteravdor Case,’ brought him promi- 
nently into notice. In 1834-39 he acted as hank- 
accountant; in 1839 he was invited to Edinburgh 
by Ur Candlish and Robert Paul, who had read 
his famous letter, as editor of the iVitness, a news- 
paper started in the interest of the Non-intru- 
sion party in the Church of Scotland ; and in 1840 
he piihli.shed in its cohimn.s a serie.s of geological 
articles, which were afterward.s collected under the 
title of The Old Red Sandstone, or New Walks in an 
Old Field ( 1841 ). These articles were very remark- 
aide, from both a scientific and a literary point 
of view. They contained a minute account of the 
author’s discovery of fossils in a fonnation believed, 
until then, to be destitute of them, and wore written 
in a style which was a harmonious combination of 
strength, heanty, and polish. At the meeting of 
the British Association in the same year (1840) 
he was warmly praised by Murchison, Agassiz, and 
Buckland. Agassiz, proposed that one of the fossils 
should he named Ptcrichtkys Milleri, and said that 
‘ ho would give his left hand to possess siicli powers 
of description as tliis man.’ Miller’s editorial labours 
during the lieat of the Disruption stniggle 'were 
immense, and educated the people for the climax 
in 1843. Ho used the term 'Fiee Churcli ’ before 
the Disruption. In 1847 he liad to vindicate his 
position as editor in a private iiamphlet against 
clerical interference, and may be said to have come 
oil’ triumphant. But, after years of hard, earnest, 
fagging toil, his brain gave way, and, in a moment 
of aberration, he shot himself at Portohello, near 
Edinburgh, on the night of the 23d December 
1856. Miller contributed several talcs to the 
series known as \Vilsun’s Tides of the Borders 
(1835), and was also a contributor to C'hninhers’s 
Journal. He was not a ready writer ; Chalmers 
said of him that when he did go od' he was a 
great gun, hut he required a deal of time to load. 
Yet he coiitrihnted at least a thousand articles to 
the Witness; Peter Bayne terms them ‘complete 
jonrnalistio essays, symmetrical in plan, linished 
in execution, and of sustained and .splendid ability,’ 
Miller’s works, besides those already mentioned, 
are First Impressions of England and its People 
(1847), the record of a journey to England in 1845 ; 
Foo^rhits of the Creator, or the Aslerolrpis 
of Stromness, in wliieh he comliated tlie evolu- 
rion theoi-y (1850) ; My Schools and Schoolmasters, 
or the Slo7'y of my Education (1854); and 'lesti- 
mony of the Rocks (1857), an attempt to reconcile 
the cosmogony of Genesis with the geology of 
nature, by the hypothesis that the days mentioned 
in the first chapter of Genesis do not represent the 
actual duration of the successive periods of creation, 
but only the time occupied by God in unrolling a 
panoramic vision of these periods before the eyes 
of Mose.s. To the above list was aftenvards added 
the folloiving postlnimou.s volumes : Cruise of the 
Betsey (1858), hein" geological investigations 
among the islands of Scotland; Sketch Book of 
Popular Geology, with preface by Mrs Miller 
(1859); Headship of Christ, with preface by 
Bayne (1861 ); Essays, Historical and BiograpMoal 
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(1S62); Talcs and Sketches Edinburgh and 

its Ecighhuurliood {1863); Leading Articles, with 
preface by Rev. John DavWfeon (1870). 

* yijller's .serMee.s to science have iiminnhteilly 
been mvat, but he is even moie ilistingnlslied as 
a nuan tlian as a .savant. Honest, high-minded, 
'earnest, and hugely industrious, he was a true Scot, 
a hearty but not a sour Presbyterian (for he loved 
liurns as much as lie revered Knox) ; and there are 
few of nhom Scotland ha.s better i-eason to be proud 
tli.an ‘tire .stone-mason of Cromarty.’ Miller was 
married to Lydia Maoheu/iie Fraser in 1837. She 
assisted biirr in literary work, and possessed good 
ta-^te and ability. She wrote on Cats and Ihgs 
(lSo6), and her eldest daughter, Harriet Miller 
Davidson, wrote .several serial tales. Besides Iris 
autobiograiilry quoted above, see the Life by Peter 
Bayne (2 vola. 1871 ). 

Miller! Jo tQDIN, the ]rerr-trairre of Cincinnatus 
Finer Miller, atr Airrcrioair poet, bortr in Indiana, 
in 1841. Reirroving witlr his parents to Oregon in 
1854, he becarire a miner in California, was witlr 
IValker in Nicaragua, arrd afterrvard.s lived with 
tire Indians till 1S60. He tlrerr strrdied law in 
Oregon, arrd set rrp irr practice in 1803, after a 
Denrocratic pajrer that Ire edited had been sup- 
pressed for disloyalty. He was a county judge 
from ISGG to 1870, and tlrerr visited Europe ; in 
England his frrst volume of verse was pithlished. 
He afterwards settled as a journalist in IVashing- 
ton, and in 1887 in Califorrria. Irr 1800 he revisited 
England. 

His poems rtioluda Songs of the Sierras (1871), of the 
Sunlands (1873), of the Xtesert (1373), of Italy (1878), 
arrd of the Mexican Seas { 1887 ) j Iris prose works, The 
Danites in the Sierras (1881), Shadows of Shasta (1881), 
and ‘4h, or the Gold-seeHre of the Surras ( 1884). He also 
wi'oto The Danites, iv suooessfttl play, mi My Life among 
thcModoos (1873). 

Millci*, Joe. See Jest-books, 

Miller, William. See Adventists. 

Miller, William Hallows ( 1801-80), iwofesisor 
of Mineralogy at Cnruliridge, is especially dis- 
tinguished for his system of CrystallogTaphy (q.v.). 

Miller’s Tlininl). See Fullub.vd. 

Millet, a grain, of which there are several kind.s, 
the produce of species of Panicum, Setavia, and 
allied genera. The germs Parricurrr contains many 
specie.s, natives of tropical and warm temperate 
countries, and .sotrre of whicli, as Oirirrea Grass 
(q.v. ), are .airrongst the large.st fodder grasses. 
Tire llowors are in .spikes, raceirres, or panicles ; 
the glumes very rrneqrral, one of tlrenr ofteir very 
minute ; each spikelet containing two florets, one of 
which is often barren. The genus Setaria has a 
spike-like panicle, with two or more bri,stle.s under 
the glunres of oaolr spikelet. — Comrrron Millet (Faiii- 
cum miliaceum) is ir,n anniral grass, three or four 
feet high, remarkably covered with long hairs, which 
stand out at right angles. It has a luuch-hrarrched 
nodding panicle ; the spikelets ai-e oval, and contain 
only one seed. It is a native of the East Irrdics, brrt 
is extensively cultivated in the warnrer parts of 
Europe arrd other (quarters of the world. The grain, 
which is very nutritious, is only about one-eighth 
of an inch in length. It is used in the fontr of 
groats, or in Hoirr mixed with wheal-ilour, wirich 
makes a good kind of bread; but bread made of 
rrrillet alone is brittle and firll of cracks. Poultg' 
are extremely fond of millet. — Other species, F. 
miliare, P. frumentaceum, and P. pilosmii, are 
oultivated in different parts of India, chiefly on 
light and r-ather dry soils, yielding very abundant 
crops. Millet of various species is the staple food- 
grain of India as a whole, and not rice, a,s is often 
thought, — German Millet, or Molrar {Setaria gcr- 


htanica), and Italian IMillet (if, itahea) — reganled 
by many as varieties of one species, and jrrobably 
ortgiirally froitr the East, although rrow naturalised 
in the soirtlr of Europe — are cultivated irr rrrany of 
the U'arnrer jrarts ot Errrope, irr India, ami other 
countries. Italiarr rrrillet is three or four feet in 
height; Germarr 
irrillet is rrrrrclr 
lower, and its 
spike coirrpaia- 
tively slroi’t, 
cornjiact, and 
erect; it is less 
v’altrable as a 
corn-plairt. Tire 
graiir,s of both 
are very snrall, 
orrly aliorrt half 
as long as that 
of Coiiinron IMrl- 
let ; but they 
are extremely 
prolific, one root 
liroducrrrg iiraiiy 
stalks, and orre 
.spike of Italian 
millet often 
yielding two 
ounces of grain. 

The produce is 
estinrated as 
five times tlrat 
of wheat. The 
grairr of these 
millets is irrr- 
ported into Britaiir for feeding cage-birds, It is 
used for .sottp in tire south of Europe. To the 
same tribe ot grasses helotrg the genera Paspalrrrrr, 
Penniseturrr, Penicillaria, Bigitaria, arrd ililitrnr. 
Faspalnm exile is eonrmon in Africa; and P. 
scrobicidatiini is crrltivated oir poor soils in India. 
Penicillaria spicuta or Penmsetum typhoidenm, 
often called Egyptian Millet and Gurrrea Corn, is 
cultivated in Africa and India, and tire south of 
Europe. — Pennisciuni distichiim causes rmroh irroon- 
veuierree to the traveller in Central Africa, the 
little hristles which are attached to its .seeds 
makirig them stick to the clothes and pierce the 
skin. — Digitaria sanguinalis, or Polish Millet, is 
cultivated in Poland, where the grain is used 
like rice. It is a comrrron grass hr tropical 
and warm cmintriea, arrd in rrrany part.s of 
Europe; in Britaiir it occurs in the south of 
England, where it is probably only an intro- 
duced weed of oultivatrou. The spikes in this 
gemts are compound, and from tlrerr appearance 
give it the naitie.s Digitaria and Finger-grass . — 
The Millet Grass [Milium effusum) of Britain, 
occasionally found in shady woods, is a very 
beautiful grass, three or four feet high, with a 
spreading pale panicle of small flowers. Another 
species of the same genus [MI. nigricans) is the 
Mahe do Guinea of Peru, where its seeds are con- 
verted into a very white flour. — The name Indian 
Millet is soirietiirres given to Durra (q.v.). 

Millet* Jean Francois, painter, rvas horn in 
the village of Grrichy, near Grdville, on the 4th of 
October 1814. Tire .sort of a farmer, lie owed mueli 
in his chililliood to his grandmother, a woman of 
great piety and individuality, and to her brother, 
who had been a priest ; and ne was taught enough 
Latin to enjoy the Vulgate and Virgil. For a time 
he aided his father as a farm-labourer ; but, having 
manifested great taste for drawing, he wa.s at 
length, in 1832, placed under Monchel, a painter in 
Cherbourg, whom ho assisted in the execution of 
tw'o sacred subjects now in the church of the 
Trinity there, and who induced the municipality 
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of Cliei'bourg to grant an annuity to aid liis pupil 
in liis studies, the sum being afteiuvards supple- 
mented by the council of La Manolie. In 1837 
ilillet came to Paris, and worked in the studio of 
Paul Delaroolie, learning, however, more from his 
study of the works of Michael Angelo, Poussin, Cor- 
reggio, and the Venetians. Next he painted and 
drew in pa.stels little subjects in the popular style of 
Pouoher and Watteau, .selling them to the dealens 
for a few francs ; and in 1840 a portrait which he 
sent to the salon was accepted and hung. In 
the .same year he returned to Normandy, where 
he painteci portraits and even signboards. In 
1841 he was again in Paris ; and he struggled 
hard amid the revolutionary troubles that fol- 
lowed to maintain him.self and his family by his 
art. Trr 184S he fought at the harrieades of the 
Qu, artier Roche-ehouart ; and in the follow-ing 
year lie settled in Biirhizon, near the Fore.st 
of Pnntainehleau, along with Charles Jacque, 
and there made the acquaintance of Tlieodore 
Jtoiisseau. At Bavbizon, where he remained for 
the rest of lii.s days, living mnoh like the peasants 
around him, he began in good earnest to paint the 
life of rn.stic Prance, entering on his task with a 
sympathetic power snob as no other painter has 
shown. Here the famous ‘ ,Sotver ’ wa.s completed 
in 18.10, mainly, however, from vecoUections of 
Noimandy. In 18.13 his ‘Peasants Grafting ’ won 
Gautier’s praise, and u'as bought by an American 
for 4000 francs. It was followed by ‘ The Gleaners’ 
in 1857, ‘ The Angeliis ’ ( 18.59 ), ‘ Waiting’ and ‘ The 
Sheep-shearers’ (ISGl), ‘The Man with the Hoe’ 
ami “Women Carding’ (18U3), ‘ Shepherde.ss and 
Plook’ (1864), works in which, without any depav- 
ture from the mo.st absolute tnitli, he imparted a 
largBne.ss and a pathetic dignity to liLs figures of 
the men and women who labour in the fields, and 
to their environments of ordinary nature. In 
addition to paiutiiig.s, he produced "many charcoal 
di'andiigs of a very high quality, and he etched a 
few plates. All liis life long he struggled against 
the pre.s.sure of poverty, though he was awarded 
medals at the salons or 185,8 and 1864, and a finsl- 
class medal at the Paris International Exhibition 
of 1867, when he also s'eoeivcd the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour, He died at Barbizon, 20tli 
Januaiy 1875. Since his death he has been fully 
recognised as one of the greatest of French painters ; 
and the productions of liis brush have realised very 
large prices. At the Siicrctau sale in Paris, in 
1889, his most celebrated qiictnre, ‘ The Angelus,’ 
sold — along with the government conmus.sion of 
5 per cent. — for £23,226 ; it wa,s afterwards ex- 
hibited for a year in the United St.ates. 

See works on Millet by Piedagiiel (1876), Sensier 
(Eng. trails. 1831), Triarte (1884) ; D. C. Thomson, Tile 
Barbhon School ( 1890 ) ; and Menard, Le lAvre d’Or de 
Millet (1,S90). 

Milliard, the French collective name for a 
thousand millions ; famili.ar in connection with the 
live milliards of france (5000 millions of franas, or 
£200,000,000) paid liy France as war indemnity to 
Germany in 1S71-7.8 (.see Fuance, Vol. IV. p. 783). 

Mllloin, a town of Ciiinherland, on the west 
side of the Duddon e.stuary, 30 miles SSE, of 
Whitehaven. It has mines and ironworks. Pop. 
(1851) 1070; (1881) 0228. 

Millport. See Combrae. 

Millstoue Grit. See Caebonifebou.? Sys- 
tem, and Mile. 

Mlliuan, Henry’' Hart, dean of St Paul’s, 
poet and ecclesiastical historian, was the youngest 
son of Sir Francis Milman ( 1746-1821 ), phy.sicmn 
to George III., and wa.s horn in London, lOtli 
February 1791. He was educated at Greenwich 
under Dr Burney, at Eton, and at Brasenose 


College, Oxford, where in 1812 he won the Newdt 
gate Avith his Belvhlerc Ajioilo, the best of all 
Oxford prize poems. In 1815 he was elected a 
fellow; in 1810 was ordained priest, and appointed 
A-icar of St Mary's, Reading ; from 1821 to 1831 
AA'as professor of Poetry at Oxford, Avhere in 1827 
he delivered the Bampton Lectures, on The Char, 
acter and Conduct of the Apostles considered as an 
Evidence of Christianity ; in 1835 became rector of 
St Mary’s, Westminster, and a canon of West- 
minster ; and in 1849 Avas promoted to the deanery 
of St Paul's. He died at Sunninghill, near Ascot, 
24th September 1868, and Avas hiirieci in St Paul’s.’ 

The collected edition of Dr Milinan’s Poems and 
Dramatic IForhs (3 a'oIs. 1839) oompri.seR Fazio, a 
Tragedy (1815), Avliich, Avithout his consent, Avas 
acted first at Bath, and then in 1818 at Covent Gar- 
den, Avitli Charles Kemble and Miss O'Neil in the 
leading jiarts ; Scmior, Lord of the Bright City, an 
heroic poem (1818) ; 'The Fall of Jerusalem (1820), 
a beautiful dramatic poem, Avith some fine sacred 
lyric.s interspersed ; three other drama.s. The Martyr 
of Antioch (1822), Belshazzar (1822), and Anne 
lioleyn (1326); and Mala and Dumayanti, with 
other Poems translated from the Sanskrit (1834). 
Forgotten as a AA'hole, the poems live, and Avill 
live, throng)) tliree or four much prized hymns — 
‘ When our heads are bowed AviUv Avoe,’ ‘ Brother, 
thou art gone before us,’ and ‘ Ride on, ride on in 
Majesty.’ Tlie complete edition of Doan Milman ’s 
Historical Worl's (15 robs. 1866-67) includes liis 
History of the Jews (1829), History of Christianity 
to the Aiolition of Paganism in the Homan Empire 
(1840), and History 'of Latin Christianity to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. (1854-56). Thc'last — ‘a 
complete epic and pliilo.sophy of mediieval Cliristen- 
doin ’—is Milman’.s ma.sterpieee ; it i.s really a great 
work, great in all the essentials of history— sub- 
ject, style, and re.search. But, though vastly in- 
ferior, the History^ of the Jews Avas in a Avny more 
important. For ‘ it Avas,’ in Dean Stanlcy’.s Avorcls, 
‘ the first decisive inroad of German theology into 
England; the first p.alpable indication that the 
Bible “could he sliulied like another hook ; ” that 
tlie characters and events of the sacred history 
could be treated at once critically and reverently.’ 
Milman also edited Gibbon and Horace, and Avrdte 
mncli for the l,>aurtcrly Pavictv. After bis death 
appeared the delightful Annals of ,S'f Paul's Cathe- 
dral (1868), and Savonarola, Erasmus, and other 
Essays llS'iO). See an article by Dean Stanley in 
Macmillan's Magazine for Januaiy 1869. 

Mllne-Erttvavtls, Henri, naturalist, was born 
at Bruges, 23d October 1800. Hi.s father av.us an 
Englishman. Milne-Edwards .studied medieine at 
Paris, Avhere he took his degree of M.D. in 1823, 
hut devoted himself to natural history. After 
liaAring for many years taught natural 'hi.story at 
the College de Henri IV., he avus elected in 1838 
member of the Academie des Sciences in the place 
of CiiA’ier. In 1841 he filled the chair of Ento- 
mology at the .Jardin de.s Plante.s, and in 1844 
became also professor of Zoology and Physiology. 
He W’a.s a nieniher of the Academie de hledecine, 
and of most of the learned academies of Europe and 
America, and held several orders — among.st others, 
since 1861, that of Commander of the Legion of 
Honour. Ho published uumQrou,s original memoirs 
of importance in the Annnlcs des Sciences Natur- 
dies, a jonrnai he him.self as.sisted in editing for 
fifty years. Evi Elements do Zoologie (IWi), yehon 
reissued in 1851 as Corn’s EUmentaire de Zoo- 
logic, had an enormous circulation at home and 
abroad, and long formed the basis of most minor 
manuals of zomogy published in Europe. His 
Histoire Naturelle des Cmstacds (18.34-40) and 
Histoire Natnrellc dr,s CoralUaircs (1857-60) Avere 
almost equally noteAvorthy. The Leotwres on the 
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Phi/siology and Comparative A)iatomy of Man and 
the Animals (14 voL. 1857-Sl) have a great per- 
manent value for their inimeiiKe mass of details, 
and copious references to scattered sources of 
information. He also had an important sljare in 
a .splendid quarto of Anatomical and Zoologiml 
Itcsearches on the Coasts of tiicily. Other works 
were researches on the natural history of the 
Trench coasts (I83'2-4n) and on the natural history 
of the mammalia (1871). In some of his later 
wm-ks he rva.s a.s.sisted by hi.s di.4tingnl.shed son 
Alplionse. Milne-Edward.s must always hold high 
rank amongst the naturalists of the 19th century. 
His researches in the distribution of the lower 
invertebrate.s led him to tlie theory of centres of 
creation ; and to thi.s he adhered througliout life, 
in S])ite of the general acceptance of the newer 
and larger view’s of Darwin by his fellow-scientists. 
He died on the 29th July 1883, Ills elder brother, 
Frederick AVilliam, was almost equally celebrated. 
He founded the Ethnological Society in Paris, and 
is considered the father of ethnology in France. 

UlilHCr, J0.SEPII, an ecclesiastical historian, was 
boi-n near Leeds in 1744. He studied at Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, and afterwards became well 
known as head-master of Hull grammar-school. 
He was vicar of North Ferriby, 7 miles fiom 
Hull, and lecturer in the principal church of the 
town, and in 1797 became vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church. He died on 15th Novemher of the .same 
year, IMihier's principal W'ovk is his History of the 
Church of Christ, of which he lived to complete 
three voluiue,s, reaching to the 13th century; a 
fourth volume coming dow'ii to the 16th century, 
was edited from his MSS. hy his younger brother, 
Dr Isaac Milner, dean of Oarlisle, who also puh- 
lished a complete edition of Ids hrotheris works in 
8 vols. 1810. The principles on w'hich the history 
is tvritten are of the narrow’o.st kind ; the .scholar- 
ship, literary style, and critical insight are alike 
poor. 

Millies, IliCHAED Monckton. See Houghton. 

Miliisavie (pron. Millguy), a town of Stirling- 
shire, 7 miles NNAV. of Glasgow. Pop. 2636. 

Milo. See Melois. 

Milo, of Crotona, in Magna Griccia, an athlete 
famous for his groat streiigtli. He was six limes 
victor for wrestling at the Olyiiqdc games, and as 
often at the Pythian, and commanded the ai’itiy 
which defeated the Sybarites in 511. On one 
occasion he is said to have carried a live ox upon 
his shoulders through the stadium of Olympia, and 
afterw’ards to have eaten the whole of it in one 
day ; and on another, to have upheld the pillars of 
a house in wliich Pythagoras and his .scholars rvere 
assembled, so as to give them time to make their 
escape w'hen the house was falling. In old age he 
lust his life through too great couiidence in his orvn 
strength, in attempting to split up a tree, which 
clo.sed upon his hands, and held him fast until he 
was devoured hy wolves, 

Milrei, or IMlLEE-t, a Portuguese silver coin 
and money of account, contains 1000 rees, and is 
valued at 4s. 5d. sterling. The coin is coramoiily 
known in Portugal as the corSa, or ‘crown,’ and 
is (.since 24th April 1835) the unit of the money- 
system in tliat country. It is also used in Brazil. 
Coins of the values of a half-corOa, or half-niilrei, 
as well as the one-fifth, one-tenth, and one-twen- 
tieth, are current in both countries as money of 
account. 

Milt, See Flshes, Vol, lY. p. 054. 

Miltiailes, a celebrated Athenian general, who 
was tyrant of a colony in the Tliracian Chersonesus, 
took part with Darius Hystaspes against the 
Scythians, and, when Attica was threatened hy 


the gi’eat Persian invasion, was cho.sen one of the 
ten generals. He ])revailed ujion tlie polemarch 
Callimachu.s to give Ids casting vote in favour of 
risking a liatllc, ami when his turn c.ame to com- 
mand drew up his army on tlie famous field of 
Mai'atliou. Tlie victory of the Atheniairs and one 
thousand Plativans over the Persian host of DatLs 
and Artapliernes is justly counted one of tlie 
decisive battles of the world. Miltiades, being 
entrusted anew with the command of an arma- 
ment, made an attack on the island of Paros in 
order to gratify a private enmity, hnt, failing in 
the attempt, was on his return to Athens con- 
demned to pay a fine of fifty talents as an indem- 
nity for the expenses of the expedition, lieing 
unable to do this, he was thrown into prison, uiiere 
he died of a wound received at Paros. The line 
was exacted after his death from his son Cimon. 

Milton, John, after Shakespeare the greatest 
English poet, was horn in Bread Street, Cheap.ride, 
on December 9, I60S. His fatlier, Jolm Milton, 
was a pi'osjierous .scrivener, a Puritan hut a 
musician, and composer of several jiieces much 
admired by his contemporarie.s. He was descended 
from a family of yeomen settled iu Oxfordshire, 
and had come to town uiiou being disinherited 
for his religious convictions by liis fatlier, a 
Catholic recusant. He appears to liave fi'om the 
first discerned the lu'oraise of bis son, and to hiu e 
determined to give him tlie best education he 
could. After studying under private tutors, young 
Milton was admitted about 1620 into St Paul’s 
School, where he di.stinguished himself not only a.s 
a scholar, but as a ]ioet. In February 1625 bo 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge. His academi- 
cal course was not wholly smooth ; ho seems to 
have been chastised — not, as the legend says, 
flogged — hy hi.s tutor, and ivas certainly rusticated 
for a short time iu 1626. After his return, how- 
ever, he went through the university course with 
credit, graduating as Bachelor at the proper time, 
and proceeding Master of Arts in July 1632. The 
condition of the church, over which Laud tlien ruled 
supreme, deterred the young Puritan from taking 
ordeis ; he felt no vocation towards any other pro- 
fession ; and at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where 
his fatlier had retired upon the fortune he had 
acquired in busines.?, he settled quietly down with 
the di.stinct puipose of making himself a poet hy 
study and self-disci])line. His poetical genius had 
already been attested hy two noble productions, 
the ‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ and ‘At a Solemn 
Music,’ as well as luiicli Latin verse of the highe.st 
quality ; hnt it is remarkable liow little stimulus 
he seems to have felt to occasional composition. 
During bis six years’ residence at Horton lie pro- 
duced, so far as known, only two English poems 
of importance wliioli can he ascribed to direct 
])oetical impulse from within, the Allegro and the 
Penscroso. Comus was written at the instance 
of his friend, tlie musician Henry Lawes, to cele- 
brate Lord Bridgewater’s assumption of the 
wavdenship of the lYclsh marches, and was per- 
formed at Ludlow before a select as.semh]age in 
September 1634. Lycidas was evoked hy the 
death of his friend, ‘Edward King, shipwrecked 
on ids pa.ssage to Ireland in 1637. There is, per- 
haps, not another iii.stauce in literature of a great 
poet so entirely dependent upon circiimstaiiees for 
in.spiration, and, wlrile meditating the highest 
things, 80 content to hide his time iu calm reliauce 
upon his ability to do wliat be pleased when he 
pleased. The four productions of this Horton 
period were indeed of themselves sufficient to 
place him in the first rank of English poets. Their 
most individual characteristic is perhaps chastened 
exuberance — boundless poetical wealth severely 
controlled, and splendidly displayed without lavish- 
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ne‘'S or ostentation. Com us and Lycidas tell u.s 
nincli of the man ; in the former rve see the scliolar’s 
di'ilain, perhaps slightly tinged with raoi'osenes-s, 
for all save intellectual pleasures ; in the latter 
the patriot and the Puiitan spealcs his hitter scorn 
of the ruling faction in the chnrch, Perhajis he 
had spoken too freely ; at all ei'ents very shortly 
after the puhlication of lii.s elegy, about the begin- 
ning of 1688, as p.art of an ohituary collection in 
memory of Edward King, he left England for a 
tour in Italy. 

Aliltnn’.s visit to Italy is one of the most 
agreeable chaptevB of his life. He was cordially 
received by the Italian literati, especially at 
Florence, where he made not only pleasant ac- 
fiuaintancesliips, hut permanent friendsliips. _At 
Home, notwithstanding his nndannted profession 
of Piotestantism, he was treated with especial 
attention, and at Naples the venerable Marquis 
Alanso, half acentnry eai iier the protector of Tasso, 
gave him hospitality and presents, which Milton 
requited witli an elegant Latin poem. The impre.s- 
sion which Milton thn.s produceil upon foroignens is 
a proof of something imposing and attractive in 
Ills peiaonalitj', for all his solid claim.s to fame were 
of course a .sealed hook to the Italians. His 
journey home was hastened by new.s of the out- 
hreak of hostilities between Charle.s I. and the .Scots, 
anil his return was saddened by tidings of the 
death of his friend Diodati, whom ha celebrated in 
Ills elegy ‘Damon,’ the Hne.st and the last of his 
Latin poems. Ho settled in St Bride’s Churchyard, 
afterwards in Aldev.sgate Street, and devoted him- 
self to the education of his widowed sister’s children, 
the two young PhUlipses, Unconscious of the long 
farewell he was about to bid to poetry, he occn- 
I [lied his leisure with seheme.s for poems mostly 
: dramatic and soviptural, of wliioli uumeroua 
skeleton outlines are preserved. Tlio conception 
of Pciradiso Lost as a my.stery or miiacle play 
gradually dawned upon liis mind, and Satan’s 
address to the Suu was actually written about this 
time. But the Civil It'ar came, and for long 
silenced Milton’s muse, except for an oocasiontS 
sonnet. 

It has been much debated whether the world 
has lost or gained more by Milton’s absorption in 
politics. The question is somewhat idle : to wish 
tor Milton other than he was is to wish for a 
succession of Coviuscs rather than a Paradise Lost. 
No man capable of conceiving such a work as 
Alilton'.s epic eonid be unaffected by the .situation 
of his country at tliat tremendous crisis, and with 
Alilton’s poetical temperament lively interest in any- 
thing signified total occupation by it for the time. 
The tracts >vhicli he now poured forth are as truly 
lyrical inspirations as any of his poems ; by no 
me.an.s masterpieces of reasoning, but dithyrambic 
ec.sta.sie,s of love or hate. Three appeared in 1641, 
two in 1642. All five relate to church government : 
never wa,s diction so magnificent called forth by a 
theme so unpromising. In fact, however, the 
writer’s thoughts are much higher and deeper than 
his subject, and, stripped of what is temporai-y 
and accidental in the latter, they appear magni- 
ficent idealisations of the possibilities of a far-off 
future, which to Milton seemed ever at the door. 
The great drawback to their enjoyment at the 
present day is the scurrility of their invective, 
which passed comparatively uuperceived amid the 
excitement of levolutinu. 

In 1643_ Alilton’s activity as a public writer was 
diverted into a new channel by private affairs, 
whicli, however, he so handled as to render of 
universal concern. In June of this year, after a 
very short courtship, he married a young lady, 
Mary Powell, daughter of an Oxfordshire squire, 
previously known to him as a debtor to his father 


for money advanced on inoitgage. The bride’s 
family were cavaliers, and she would seem to have 
been as little .suited to lier husband in eveiy other 
respect as by her education and connection'. 
The idealising imagination of the jioet must in all 
probability have been at work, and the thouglitle.s' 
precipitaii'c.y of the whole transaction would alone 
show how greatly in many respects tlie pojmlar 
estimate of Aliltou’s character needs revision. The 
])Oor girl was naturally shocked ,at the sudden 
transfer from a jovial country household to the 
apartments of an austere .scholar, whose intellect 
and character she was utteily unable to appreciate, 
and whose principle.s ran coiuiter to all her piejn- 
dices. After a few weeks’ trial of matrimony she 
went back to her friends, under a promise, Milton’s 
nephew says, to return at Michaelmas ; hut doubt 
is cast upon this statement by the fact, discovered 
by Professor Alasson, that Aliltoii’s first tract on 
divorce was written and printed at the very time of 
the separation. She certainly did not return, and 
early in tlie following year Alii ton put forth another 
edition of lus Docirine and Discipline of Divorce, 
greatly extended, and enriched with enulition anil 
argument. It brought many attacks niion him, 
mainly fi-om the Presbyterians, from who.se views 
on church and state he had been more and more 
dissociating him.self. He rejilied to his opponents 
in three .snp])lementai'y pamplilots, and a threat of 
proseentiou Iry a parliamentary committee, which 
came to nothing, occasioned the production (Novem- 
ber 1644) of the most famous of his prose-works, 
Arcopayitira, a Speech for the liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, which has come to be regarded as almo.st 
the gospel of fi-eedom of speech, and, if less t'lo- 
quent than his tracts on clmrch goveinment, 
nevertheles.s contains the l)e.st known passages of 
his prose-wiitings. It must be remamlioi'ed that 
even hei’e Milton does not contend against the 
prosecution of published opinions deemed perni- 
cious, Imt merely ngainst, tlie right to forbid ]iuhli- 
cation through the instrumentality of a lioenser. 
A few months previously he lind cmnpo.sed and 
published, at the instanee of his friend Samuel 
Hartlih, a Tractate of Education, of little practical 
pedagogic value, but full of inspiration and 
.sugiiesiioii. 

Milton was not the man to permit his opinions to 
rem.aiii empty speculations, and in the course of 
1645 he was taking serious .steps towards carrying 
the most obnoxious of them into practice by paying 
Ills addresses to ‘ a very haniTsome and witty 
gentlewoman,’ when the absent wife thought it 
time to retnni. Her repentance may probably have 
been further stiranlaled by tlio overthrow of the 
Iloyalist cause, which had occasioned the total ruin 
of Iier family. Conaciou.s, probably, of his own 
failings in temper and comsiderateness, Milton did 
not prove obdurate ; and by September his house- 
hold was re-esfcablislied in the Barbican. She 
further induced him to receive her mother and 
other memhera of her impoverislied family, persons 
whom he had little reason to love, and of who.se 
incompatibility he complains in a letter to an 
Italian friend. Little else can he said of her, 
except tliat she brought him three daughters, and 
died in 1652. He lost the father to whom he owed 
so much in 1647, a year after the fruits of his 
education and the partial accomplishment of the 
purpose of his life had been manifested in a collected 
edition of his poetical works, English and Latin. 

During all Uiis time Milton’s calling, apart from 
his studies and polemics, had been educational ; 
other pupils, mostly sons of friends, had been 
gi-adually added to his nephews, and he seemed to 
the world a schoolmaster. He was now to enter 
public life. The execution of Charles I., January 
30, 1649, was followed within a fortnight by his 
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defence of the deed, Tlio Tcunrc of Kings and 
Magistrates. Having thus dolinitive'ly cast in liis 
lot vHth the ruling naity, he was appointed on 
March 15 to a post which no other man in Hngland 
was &o competent to fill, that of ‘ Secretary of 
Foreign Tongues,’ whose duty it was to draH 
diplomatic correspondence with foreign powers, 
tlien carried on in Latin. Milton had few equals 
in tliat age as a Latinist, wlietlier in i)rose or verse, 
and his public 1 etter.s were an honour to himself and 
his country, hut there is no reason to su]ipose that 
lie was ever much more than the moiitlipiece of the 
t'overnraent. His services were more conspicnons 
Fir aiiotlier department, his ju.stilication of the 
king's execution in his reply to Salmasius’s Regii 
Sai°r/umis Clamor ad Ciduin, a pamphlet who.se 
puhiioation had lieen a European event. Milton’s 
Pi\7 Populo Anglicano Kefcnsio (1651) was irro- 
nouiiced, even by those who condemned it. a great 
controversial victory. In erudition, Latinity, 
and, it must lie added, sonnility, the combatants 
were ivell matched, but Milton spoke from the 
heart, and Salmasius from a hiieh This work, 
now so little read, made Milton famous all over 
Europe, and is memorable as the immediate 
occasion of the loss of ills eyesight, deliberately 
yielded up by him in tlie cause of liis eountiy. By 
1852 the impaired vision had rvliolly failed, and it 
was neoe.s.sary to provide him with an assistant in 
his official duties. His domestic life at this period 
was tranquil, distinguished ohielly by his second 
marriage and the loss of his wife ( 1656-58 ), and the 
pleasing intimacy of_ young friends, recorded in his 
sonnets. The inagnifioent sonnet on tlie massacre 
of the Vaudois was written in ICoo. Several contro- 
versial pamphlets with Alexander Morns followed 
Ills contest with Salmnsiiis, oliielly remarkable for 
tlie fortitude and di'mity of liis references to his 
affliction, and for his nattering jiortraits of the great 
men of the Commonwealth, esiieeially Cromwell. 
Ahva 3 '.s loaning to the more radical .side, lie had 
supported Cromwell in all liis extra-legal measures, 
though the disappointment of his early republican 
ideal must have cost him many pang.s. He re- 
tained his secretaryship until the abdication of 
liichard Cromwell, when the condition of public 
affairs again made him a pamphleteer. His wiitings 
of this period, greatly inferior in .splendour of diction 
to bis first production.s of liie kind, are still most 
interesting as jiassionate protests, conclusive of 
ills entire lack of practical atatesuianahip and his 
essentially poetical temperament. The Kestoration 
drove him into concealment. Few had more 
bitterly exasperated the Royalist party ; hut the 
new government was not bloodthirsty, and about 
the beginning of 1661 he found himself settled in 
Jewin Street { afterwards in Artillery Walk, Bunhill 
Fields), honourably released from politics with the 
gratifying eonseiou.sness of having done his duty 
and his hB.st, and free to devote himself entirely to 
the permanent purpose of his life. 

Paradise Lost was probably coininenoed some 
time before the Restoration, and completed about 
1663 — a striking instance of rapid eoinposilion, con- 
sidering the magnitude and perfection of tlie work, 
the interruption by political revolution, and the 
fact that Milton’s poetical vein only flowed freely 
between the autumnal equino.x and the venial. It 
wa.s chiefly oompoaed at night, and necessarily 
dictated to some amanuensis, usually' one of his 
daughters. Plague and fire for a time wamd 
against the publication, which at length, after 
some difficulty on the licenser’s part had been 
surmounted, took qilaoe in August 1867. Every one 
knows that the copyright was sold for five pounds ; 
it is not always remembered that that sum repre- 
sented three times its value at the present daj',_ and 
that there were contingencies winch, had Milton 


lived to benefit by them, would have raised his 
emohimcnt to about £70 of our money. The sale 
of thirteen hundred copies witliin twenty month.- is 
certainly no discredit to the taste of the age. 
Slilton’s claim to a place among tlie great poets of 
his coiintiy seems to lm\-e lieeii admitted from the 
first, though in the absence of leview.s lii- fame 
travelled slow ly. The year 1671 witnessed tlie pub- 
lication of Paradise Pegained, prohably wiitteii in 
1C65-C6, and of Acunsoii Aguniites, written later still. 
Tlie former was composed at the suggestion of the 
(Quaker Ellwood, working on the suspicion IMilton 
could not hut entertain that he bad after all made 
Satan the iiero of Paradise Lost. Samson 
Agonistes, dramatic in form, is lyrical in suh-tance, 
a splendid lament over the author’s forlorn old age, 
and the apostasy-, as he deemed it, of Ins nation. 
Both jdeces evince tlie continued tendency of his 
style towards simplicity, which sometimes de- 
generates into baldness. They- are noble pendants 
to Paradise Lost, but the more their relation to 
this palmary work is studied the more one feels 
that It and it alone places him among tlie supreme 
poets of the world. 

IMilton ’s domestic life during this period had not 
been fortunate. Tlie great cause of sonoiv ivas the 
nndubifuhies,s of his daughters — very ordiiiaiy 
young women, it would seem, who felt no sy-mpathy 
or iuliiiiralion to connteihalance their* natural 
impatience of their heavy task as his readers and 
amanuenses. The blind poet cm his part was no 
doubt often stern and e.xiicting: and on the whole 
the history of Ids household is one of sordid sadness 
up to his murriage (1663) with Elizabeth IMinsliull, 
a pretty and cloiiiestio woman of tu’enty-iive, the 
daughter of a Clie-shire yeoman. She restored 
coiiifoi't to Ids house, but failed to conciliate his 
daughters, who, after being taught enibvoklery at 
their father’s expense, left to set up for themselves. 
The accounts we have of him in Ids later years 
convey a generally- pleasing picture of a not nn- 
cheeriul retirement solaced by music and the atten- 
tion of friends, IVhen the poetio impulse had 
departed he addressed himself vigowusly- to other 
unfnHilled designs of his youth, writing the early- 
history of England and endeavouring to amend 
moil’s conceptioits of grammar and logic. These 
writings are indeed of little value ; but bis Latin 
Treatise of Christian Doetrines, thougli devoid of 
all pretensions to eloquence, is a memorable woik. 
His theology had become profoundly Tuodified in 
the course of his life; he is now an Arian as 
regards the person of Christ ; he is indifferent to 
all rites and ceremonies ; ho is as auti-Sahbatarian 
as Luther ; he would even tolerate polygamy. The 
cliarm of tlie treatise consists in its dignified 
candour, and tlie absence of all polemic viru- 
lence. The tranquillity- of evening was indeed 
closiim around him as he penned this last legacy, 
the FIS. of which, coiiliscated and mislaid, was not 
to see the light for a hundred and fifty years. 
Reduced still further in means by losses through 
the great fire of 1666, but still aliove want ; exe- 
crated as a regicide by the niajority of his countiy- 
men, hut already acclaimed by the discerning as the 
first poet of his age ; worn by attacks of gout, hiit 
cheerful and even joyous in the intervals of imin, 
he clo.seil his chequered life on Noveiiiher 8, 1674. 
He was interred in St Giles’s, Cripplegate. 

Milton is one of the poets respecting whose place 
in literature there bus been least question, whether 
as regards the literature of their own country or 
that of the world. He stands at the head of those 
epic poets whose themes have not, like Homer’s or 
Virgirs, been national, or have not, like Banle’s, 
condensed the essence of the belief of ages. _ He is 
indebted for this superiority partly to his felicitous 
choice of the finest subject which yet remained for 
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ejiioal treiituient, partly to his exceptional cpialifi- 
cations for treating' it, hut most of all to the actual 
superiority of his genius. After Honier there is no 
]iuet to whom the sublime is so much a native 
element, who rises into it with so little apparent 
ettbit, and remains in it for so long togetlier. 
-Vnother oircumstance which would alone make him 
a poet for the -world is that in him and in him 
alone the Hebraic and the Hellenic spirit appear 
thoroughly at one. Ills theme and his creed con- 
nect him with the Scriptures, hut his literary tastes 
and models are the tastes and models of the Itcuais- 
saiice. As an English iroet ire lills up the great 
gap which would otherwise yawn between the age 
of Shakespeare and the age of Lryden, and, like 
Wreii in architecture, proves that the classical 
style need not necessarily he synonymous rvith 
pedantry or iiianitj’. In the artful harmony of 
blank veirse he surpas.ses every English jroet, though 
he may not have caught the ‘wood- notes wild’ of 
Shakespeare and Iris eonterriporaric.s. His trragna- 
irimity as a rrran rrratched lrr,s .suhlirrrity as a poet ; 
hub Ire Irtrd perhap.s urore than a usual .share of the 
failitrgs attendant upon the rnagnanitnous character, 
and at Irr.st siglit appears arrogant and unarniahle. 
It is not irntil we consider that the oiieurrrstairces of 
his life forced the.se oharacteri, sties into prorrirnonce, 
and that hiogvapUevs have too commonly thought 
the softer arrd trrore farrriliar traits unworthy of 
record ; until we rememhev that the company of 
this austere idealist was frerinented hy the young, 
and that the plea.suies of the social hour have been. 
exriui.sitel,y sung hy him ; above all, until -we note 
lri.s almo.st entire dependence for cornpo.sition upon 
extenial impulse, the rashness of some of his actions 
and the chivalry of others, th.at we perceive him to 
have possessed lri.s full .share of the emotional tem- 
perament common to poets. 

Tire principal oonternporavy authority for Miltorr’s life 
is iris nephew, Edwtu'd Pliillips. Toland has added soino 
interestirrif notices, fclyrrrrtions, Mittord, Todd, arrd other-s 
wrought u.%efrrlly in their day in oolleoting and investi- 
gating partionlavs, but their labours have been entirely 
superseded by I’rofessor Masson (fl vols. 1876-79), who 
has left rrothing une.xplored, and whose verdict is in most 
oases decisive. Johnson’s slrovt biography, however, must 
always be read for its literary merit, arrd as a remarkable 
instance of insuperable antijratliy striving to ho just, 
Milton's Life has been rvritteu on a siraall soale by 
Mark Pattison (‘Men of Letters,’ 1880) and by Kioliard 
Garnett ( ‘ Great 'Writers,’ 1880, witli frill bibliography). 
There is an excellent and oomirrelierrsive German bio- 
graphy by Alfred Stem (2 voLs. Leip. 1877-79). Addison, 
Johnson, Channing, and Macaulay are especially dis- 
tinguished among Milton’s critics. 

1 Millville, a city of New Jersey, on the Maurice 
River, 11 miles by rail S. hy E. of Philadelpliia. 
It has manufactures of cottons and glass. Pop. 
(1883)8824. 

Mil'wailkee, capital of Milwaukee county, 
Wisconsin, and the largest city in the state, is 
situated on the west shore of Lake Michigan, at 
the oomnron mouth of three improved and navigable 
rivers, which, with a canal, supply 20 miles of dock- 
age. It is 85 miles by rail N. of Chicago, and over- 
looks Milwaukee Bay, wlrioh lias a width of 7 miles 
and contains a Irarhour of refuge. The parked and 
terraced blutls have an average height of SO feet 
above the water. Milwaukee is beautifully built 
with light yellow bricks — to which it owes its name 
of ‘the Cream City.’ The .streets are wide and 
parked between the roadway and the sidewalk, 
and are lined on either side by magnificent elme 
whose branches form an almost continuous ai'ch in 
the residential parts. The public parks contain 
some GOO acres, and are connected by wide boule- 
vauls. There are nineteen stieet railway lines, 
nearly all operated by electricity, and the streets 
are mainly lighted by arc lights. A new and vast 


system of intercepting .sewer, s is partly in operation, 
arid in the meantime the river, into whicli nnieli of 
the sewage flow,s, is ihi,slied by means of a huge 
tunnel from the lake, built at a cost of 82,30,000. 
In 1889 two new' railway pas.seiiger depots -were 
built at a cost of .8200,000 each. Appi'ojiriation.s 
have been made for a new' government huildiiig to 
cost&2,0()0,000, a new' city hall, and a public library 
and iiuiseum building. The public library cont.aiiw 
nearly 60,000 volumes. In 1888 was completed the 
Layton Free Art Gallery, the gift for wliich, e.xohi- 
sive of the value of pictures and statuaiy, was 

8300.000. Tliere are 123 churche.s, and 45 public ami 
67 private and parocliial schools, with 831 teachers 
and, in 1889, 42,835 pupils. The inihlic-sohool 
expenditure for 1889 was ,‘>409,012. The charitable 
homes, hospitals, and asylums have a capacity of 
2474, and the annual expenditure is about .875,000. 

Milwaukee is essentially a nianufacluring city. 
The value of its products in 1889 was more than 

8100.000. 000, of W'hich ,814,000,000 W’as in engines, 
machinery, and iron and brass produets, ,810,500,000 
in beer, ylO, 000,000 in slaughtering and packing, 

86.000. 000 in Hour, &c. Tlie riumher of manu- 
facturing e,stablishment.s was 1907; capital, 
.840,000,000; number of hand.s, 46,707. The ‘job- 
bing’ trade in the same year amounted to 

894.000. 000. The total receipts of grain of all 
kinds were 20,474,273 hu.shels. Milwaukee is a 
port of entry for good.s in bond both hy rail and 
water. 'Value of direct imports (1889), 8735,658; 
number of vessels arriving, 5563, with ,au aggregate 
tonnage of 2,895,337. Milwaukee is blie meeting- 
point of 14 raihvay lines and 11 lake .steamship lines 
regularly employing 68 steamers. Pop. (1870) 
71,440; (1880) 115,578; (1890) 203,947 within the 
city limits (18 sq. m.). 

MilllAnsil (fi'om the Sanskrit mdn, ‘to investi- 
gate;’ hence, literally, ini’estigation ) is tlie collec- 
tive name of two of the six divisions of orthodo.x 
Hindu philosophy. It is distinguished as Fih’va- 
and Utfuva-mimihisA, tlie latter being more com- 
monly called VedAnta, while the former is hrielly 
styleil MbnAnsA. Though the Mtm.'insh is ranked, 
by all native W’riters, with the live other philoso- 
phical systems, the term philosophy can scarcely he 
applied to it in tlie .same sense as to them ; its 
object is merely to lay down a correct interju'eta- 
tion of such Vedic passage-s as refer to the Biali- 
iiianic ritual, to solve doubts wlmrever they may 
exist on matters concerning saciiiioial acts, and to 
reconcile disorepancie.s — according to the Mlm.'lnsil, 
always apparent only — of Vedic texts. See Sans- 
krit, Vedas. 

MiincS; the name given hy the ancient, s to 
certain dramatic performance.s, in which, with little 
attempt at art, scenes of actual life w'ere repre- 
sented, soraetimos in improvised dialogue. The 
Greek mimes appear to have been invented hy the 
Greeks of Sicily and Southern Italy. They w’cre a 
favourite amusement of convivial parties, the guests 
themselves being generally the perforiacrs. Sopluon 
of Syracuse (about 420 B.o. ) composed many in the 
Doric dialect, which were much admired, and which 
Plato was accustomed to read. — The Roman mimes 
were not borrowed from the Greek, hut W'cre of 
native Italic growth. They were not only far ruder 
and coarser, 'hut in some respects tliej' w'ere essenti- 
ally different — the dialogue oooupying a smaller 
place, and mere gesture and mimicry predominating. 
The humour and satire, however, were often genuine, 
though rough and even indecent, and they were 
greatly relished by all classes ; even the patrician 
Sulla was fond of them. Their most famous mimio 
poets were Deoimus Laberius and Pub. Syrus. 

Mimicry. The fact that insects belonging 
to very different groups often hear an extremely 
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clo&e superficial leseiublance to caoli otlier lias 
been known for a long period of time. The names 
oiven to various species of Uritish moths are siiifi- 
cient proofs of this. Sucli names as Bonibyli- 
foniiib, Apiforinis, Bembeciformis, iS:c. imply a 
recognition of the resemblance between these 
specTes and otliei.s belonging to an entiiely iliffer- 
eiit order. The meaning of such likeue.sses was, 
however, unknown until the appearance of H. 
\Y. Bates’s classical paper in 1802. In this essay 
the autlior sliows that the species wliicli has departed 
from the normal type of its group ( the miinicker) is 
far rarer than the form which it re&e.mhles, while 
the latter (the mimicked) is ahundanb and well 
defended by some special protection, such as the 
possession of an unpleasant taste or smell or the 
^ower of stinging. Bates’s oh.servatious were con- 
ucted in tropical America, whoie abundant, con- 
spicuous, slow-llying, nauseous hutterfiies (Heli- 
conidin and Danaidiv) are closely mimicked by 
PieridiC (the family containing our common garden 
white butterflies) and other Imtterllies, and in many 
cases by day-ilying moths. Snhserpient observation 
lias confirmed Bates’s suggestion. Wallace fomnl 
numerous instances of mimicry among the Lepi- 
dopleia of India and the Malay Archipelago, 
and Trimen directed attention to biiuiiav facts 
among South African Imtterllies. The latter 
include the most remarkable instance of mimicry 
yet discovered. Tlie male of a South African 
swallow-tailed hutterlly {Puinlio cettea) is typical 
in appearance and possesses the oharacteiistic ‘tails’ 
on the liind-wingx ; the female is utterly unlike the 
male in the colouring and form of the wings, tlie 
‘ tails ’ being entirely ah, sent. While the female is 
so different from the male of its own specie.s it 
appears in three well-marked varieties mimicking 
tliree dill’eront .specie, s of tlie nauseous genius Danais 
—viz. tile black brown-.spotted D. Erkcriu, the 



black and white D. niavius, and the black reddish- 
hrowu and white D. chrysippus (see fig. 2 a). 
In West Africa a closely related swallow-tail 
(jP. merope] has a very similar male, and females 
miiiiioking D. chrmipnus and the West African form 
of D. niavius. While such reniarkahle clianges 
have ocemred on the mainland of Africa, the an- 
cestral form from whicli these mimetic .species have 
been developed has been presei'ved comparatively 
unchanged in the island of Madagascar, a.s the 
olo,sely related Panilio merionos in wliich the 
female much resemble.s the male and i.s noii-inimetic. 
Similar species witli sexes almost alike liave been 
found in the Comoro Island,? (P. humhloU) and in 


Abyssinia (P. antinovii). This example strongly 
enforce,? a cmiclu.sion also arrii’cd at by Bates and 
AVallace — liz. that the females are far more fre- 
quently mimetic tiiaii the males. Wallace lias 
e.xplained this because of the especial dangers 
inenrred by tlie female daring her slow lliglit when 
laden with egg.s, and lier e.xposure to attack durhig 
oviposition. 

The e.xamples .selected for illustration were 
lent by Colonel Swinhoe ; the figures are about 
half the natural size. Fig. 1 represents tlie male 
of the Indian and African Hypolimnas unsippus: 
it is noil-mimetic and very unlike the female, 
being distinctly maiked with a large iridescent 
blue spot on each of the fom wings. The 
iridesceiit spots on the right wing.s appear to 
he larger than those on the left, because they 
aie .seen at a different angle. The male leniains 
unchanged in the localities where its female alteis 
in correspondence with the form it mimics. 
Fig. 2 is the commonest form of female, which 
mimics the ahove-meritioued Danais chrysippus 
(lig. 2.V), occurring nearly all over the Old World. 
In Aden and some parts of Africa the latter butter- 
fly is repiesonted by a vaiiety or sub-species with 
white hmd-wings (Danais akipjnis)-, see fig. 3.V. 
In the same localities there is a similar variety of 
the female Hypolimnas (the akippoiihs form), 
slioun in lig, 3. Finally, in xVdeu and certain 
African localities tlieiu is auotlier variety or suh- 
sjiccies of the Danais (D. durippus] without the 
black and white marks at the tip of the fore-wing, 
shown in fig. 4a ; while the Hypolimnas follows 
witli a similar form of female, seen in tig. 4. This 
latter is also common in the soutli-'we.st of India, 
wliere it has been stated that the iiiiiiiioked form 
(D. dorippiis) does not occur. Colonel Swinhoe, 
lioAvever, felt sure that the existence of the 
miinicker implied the former pre.sence of tlie 
mimicked species. He tested tins liypotliesis by 
examining laige minihers of tlie Danai.s, ami lie 
found that tlie duripjnis form does e.xist in that 
part of India, althongli it is e.xtrenie]y rare : lie 
came across about a dozen in four or five years. 
It is iirohahle that dorippus lias been nearly sup- 
planted liy the dominant form clirysippus, the 
resemblance between the two being sufficiently 
close for the mimic of the former to he mistaken 
for the latter. The case forms a most interesting 
exception to Wallace’s third law quoted below. 

The Imtterllies whielr afford models for miniicry 
chielly belong to the two families Dauauloi (includ- 
ing Enplcea, Danais, and Hestia) and Aciwidie, in 
addition to the HeliconidEE of tropical America. 
There is some direct and much indirect evidence to 
show' that all mimicked species are specially pro- 
tected by an unpleasant taste or smell. Ivallace 
has concisely stated the conditions under which 
mimicry occurs, as follows : ‘ (1) That the imitative 
species occur in the same area ami occupy the same 
station as the imitated. (2) That the imitators 
are ahvays the more defenceless. (3) That the 
imitators are always less numerous in individuals. 
(4) That the imitatois differ from the hulk of their 
allie.s. (5) That the imitation, however minute, is 
external and visihU only, never extending to internal 
characters or to such as do not affect the external 
appearance.’ 

Examples of mimiciy are also well known in 
other orders of insects. Tlie formidable Hymen- 
optera (including the hornets, wasps, bees, and 
ants) are frequently lasembled by defenceless 
insects belonging to other orders, sucli as moths 
(Lopidoptera), beetles (Coleoptera), Hies (Diptera), 
&c. The most remarkable example yet described 
W'as discovered by W. L. Solater in tropical America. 
Tlie leaf-cutting ants (CEcodoma) are extremely 
abundant in this part of the world, and present a 
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very cluiiacteristic appearance, each ]lollle^yal■(l- 
bouiul ant carrying a piece of leaf vertically in its 
jaws. Selater found a Uomopterous insect which 
fnitlifully resembled an aut together with its piece 
of leaf. 'The latter wa.s suggested by the thiu com- 
pressed green body of the in.sect, and its prolile was 
precisely like that of the "jagged edge of the frag- 
ment of leaf Iield over the bade of the ant. 

Tile mimicking may be sejiarated from the 
mimicked specie.s by a still wider interval, idiiiders 
in many parts of the world are defended by reseiu- 
hling the aggre.s,sive and ju.stly respected ants. 
Again, many large caterpiliar.s intimidate their foes 
by resemblance to snake.s. The extraordinary pre- 
valence of mimicry among imsects is probably to be 
explained by their usual defenceless condition, and 
by their immen.se fertility and the rate at which 
the generations succeed each other — conditions 
which strongly favour the rapid action of natin-al 
selection. Hence il is tliat other forms of iirotective 
re.senihlanoe are also especially characteristic of 
insects (see articles Butteufly and C.yTEiiyiLLAR 


in this work). Mimicry is, however, by no means 
unknown iii other animals. Tims, 'the gaudy 
colours of the deadly coi al snakes ( Elaps ) of tropical 
America are mimicked by liarmless snake.s ; and 
the powerful friar-biribs are re.scmhled by defence- 
less orioles in variou.s hlalayan hlands. All the 
instances cited above illustrate ]rroteetive mimicry 
— a resemblance which .serve, s to defend the imitator 
from attack. But there are oilier altliongh far I'arer 
examples of aggressive mimicry, in which tlie resem- 
blance favours the attack of the imitator upon the 
mimicked species or upon .species which accompany 
the latter. Thus, the larvie of certain Hies ( Volu- 
cella) feed upon the larvEU of limnble-bee.s and 
wasps. The parent ily resembles tlie humhle-bee 
or wasp, and i.s thus less likely to arouse suspicion 
when engaged in laying its eggs in or near tlie 
nest. 

Mimetic appearance.s are often combined with 
other methods of defence ; thus, many large eater- 
])illars are well concealed by protective resemblance, 
and only assume the terrifying snake-like appearance 


I. (Jiilnuva which cause nil nnimnl to resemble home part of its 
environment, or to iiiiuiiii the niipearancc of some other 
species (Ai'atui’Ig Colours). 

11. IVarning and signiilling 
culour-s which suggest 
something uniileasani to 
an enemy, or aid in the 
escape ol other individuals 
of the hanic Hpecie.s (Skma- 
Tic Colours). 

in. Colours tlis- 
playcd in coiiit- 
ship (Epiuamic 
Colours ). 

Ex,— coloiiva 
of male birds. 

A. ColotU’s whic)i conceal an 
animal by causing it to 
reaeiiililo some i^art of its 
uormal aiuTOundUigs ( pro- 
tectiveaiul aggiessivc reseiu- 
blavico; OuYrnc Colours). 

B. False warning and .signal- 
ling colours deceptively sug- 
gestiijg .something unpleasant 
to euemie.s or attiactlve to 
piey (piotectivc and aggres- 
sive mimicry iiud alluvim; 

COlolUh : r*,Ll»DOSn5lATIC 

Colour^). 

1. Concealment; as a defence 
against euemies (protec- 
tive resemblance : Pro- 
cryptic Colours). 

EK.^Colours b}i luhich pahittihle 
•insects am concenkU (sve art.s. 
Butterfly and Caterpillar)* 

1. Colours which ilccoptively 
suggest something unpleas- 
ant or (huigei'ous to an 
onemy (protective mlmici*y: 

PrinUDAPOSRMATlC COLOURS). 

Ex. —Hot net-like wotft, snake- 
like I'aterpiUar. 

1. Colours which warn an 
enemy off by denoting some- 
thing imph’asant or dangDr- 
OU8 (warning colours; 
APosEXiATic Colours). 

Ex. — Gaudy colours o/tiuiiseoiis 
or dangerous insects. 


2. Ooiieealment enabling an 
enemy to catch its prey 
(aggressive resemblancu i 
ANrif'BYi’Tic Colours ). 

Ex.— C'o/oars o/tiger, lion, <£o. 

2. Colours which deceplivcly 
sugRcat something attractive 
to piuy, or enable an enemy 
to approach without exciting 
suspicion (alluring colnui.s 
and aggressive mimicry : 
PsCUDERiSUMATIC COLOURS ). 

Ex. -^Mantis ( Jlpmenopus), 

which attracts the other insects 
0)1 u'h ich it feeds hp re.'iemUinff 
a pink fioiver, Volucdla. 

2. Colours winch onablu indi- 
viduals of the same specie.s 
quickly to rccoguise and 
toUow each other (recog- 
nition marks : Epjslmatic 
COLOUILS ). 

While tail of rabbit. 



when alarmed. It is of great interest to trace 
the relation of mimicry to the other uses of colour 
in animals. This relationship is shown in tlie 
above table. The difi'erence between mimicry and 
protective resemblance (with wliich it is often con- 
fused) will be seen when A is compared with B. 

The term mimicry has been ovitreised as seeming 
to imply conscious volition on the part of the imita- 
tor. Snell a misapprehension is niililcoly to arise in 
any one who has read the literature of the subject. 
Authorities are agreed that the resemblance' has 
been ffradually produced by the operation of natural 
selection which has ensured the persistence of all 
variations tending in the direction of some well- 
defended insect avoided by foe.s. 

See H. W. Bates, ‘ Butterflies of the Amazon ’ ( Trans. 
Linn, ^oc., xxiii.) ; A. U. allace, ‘Malayan Butterflies' 
(IVons. Linn. Soc., xxv.). Essays on NaUiral Seleciion, 
Tropical Tfatwe^Danoinism-, 11. Trimen, ‘ South African 
Butterflies’ [Tram. Linn. Hoc., xxvi.); Belt, ‘Naturalist 
in Nicaragua Boulton, ‘ Colours and Markings of Insects’ 
[Proc. Eool. Soo., 1887), Colours of Animals (Inter. Sc. 
Series). 

MilUOSeiC, a sub-order of Legnminosie, distin- 
guished by regular flowers and petals valvate in 
hud. Ov'er 1500 species are known, all natives of 
warm climate.s, a few only extending beyond sub- 
tropical regions in the southern hemisphere. The 


and Mimosa are the best 


genera Acacia (q.v, ) 
known. To tbe ial ter 
genus belong tbe 
Sensitive Plant 
(q.v.), also a great 
variety of trees 
usually of beautiful 
foliage (tliough their 
leaves, as in Acacias, 
may he reduced to 
pliyllodia) and often 
also of valuable 
timber. The fruits 
are often esteemed, 
hut the vootB and 
seeds not unfre- 
quently po.sse.ss dras- 
tic or even puisonous 
properties. They are 
also rich in timnin 
and gums. 

niini'iiliis, a 

genus of plants of tlie 
natural order Scro- 
phnlai'iaceie, liaving 
a prismatic 5-toothed 
calyx, a somewhat hell-.shaped corolla, of which the 



Miinulus maoulosue— var. 
Arlequin. 
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upper lip i« MAd and the lower lip trifid, two long 
anil two short stamens, and a stigma of two lamella', 
which close together upon irritation. The .‘•pecie.s 
are mostly herbaeeou.s planfc.s, nntivea of Amenai. 
.Seme of them are veiy ireqnent in Jlower-gn)'ilen.s, 
and many fine varieties have resulted from cultiva- 
tion. They sometimes receive the name of Monhey- 
fhjvcy. Oiie species, M. lutens, a native of Peru 
and Chili, and there used as a potherb, has hecome 
naturalised in many parts of Britain. The little 
vellow-llowered Musk Plant, now so common in 
hardens and on window-sills in Britain, is M. mos- 
dicitKs, a native of Oregon and other nortli- western 
parts of America. 

Jlilia, a Greek weight and money of .account, 
tlie sixtieth part of a' Talent (q.v.), containing 
1(10 Draoliram (q.v.). 

Mina Bird. See Myna. 

Mintcaiis. See Sab.ean.s. 

Minaret, Minar, a tall turret used in Sara- 
cenic .architecture. It contains a stairc.ase, and is 
divided into several stories, with balconies from 
which the nuiezzina summon the Mohammedans to 
prayer — hells not being permitted in tlieir religion 
—and is terminated with a .spire or ornamental 
finitil. The 7nina]'ets .ai'e amongst the jjiost lieanti- 
fnl features of Moh.aimnedan architecture, and are 
an invariable acoaiiipaniinent of the Mosques (q.v.). 
For an illustration, .see Arabian Architecture. 
In India or pillars of victory, aie fi-e- 

cjnently erected in connection with mosques ; some 
of these are lofty and splendid monuments, that 
of Kntal), at Old Delhi (q.v.), being 47 feet in 
diameter at tlie l)a.se and 238 feet liigh. The 
form of the minaret was derived from the Phaius 
(q.v.), the ancient lighthouse of Alexandria; and 
the name is from the Arabic mandnit, ' a light- 
honse.’ 

Minas, capital of a wild, mountainous province 
(area, 4844 sq. in. ; pop. 23,000) of the same name 
in southern Uruguay, 76 miles by rail NE. of 
Montevideo. Pop. 7000. 

Minas Geracs, the most populous state of 
Brazil, lies inland from Espirito Santo and south 
of Bahia, .and has an area of 222,100 sq. ni. Pop. 
(1888) 3,018,807. Lyin^ wholly in the tableland, 
its surface is occupied with grass and Imsli-eovered 
ccanpos, rising, however, in the Sei-ra do Espinhaco 
to .)900 feet. The prinoiii.al rivers include the n.avi- 
gaide Silo Francisco .and tlie Itio Grande, which 
unites with the Paranaliylm to form the Parana. 
Agriculture and stock-raising are tlie chief indus- 
tries. Some gold is still obtained, and diamonds, 
iron, and lead are mined. Tlie inhabitants include 
very few whites ; among the Indians the Botocudos 
(q.v.) are met with. 

Mtuce-pics, an important item of English 
Christmas fare, composed of very nnmerons in- 
gredients (snet, raisins, apples, lemons, currants, 
ng,s, almond.s, llavonred with nutmeg, cinnamon, 
ginger, &o. ) variously compounded and baked in 
pastry. Formerly mutton or neatis-tongue was an 
essential ingredient. The shape of the crust was 
not originally round, but is said to have been 
intended to represent the manger in wlricli the 
Holy Child was laid. 

Milicll, the channel separating the island of 
Lewes from the mainland of Scotland. It is 24 to 40 
miles wide, ami has a rapid current. The Little 
Ulinch, separating Skye from Nortli Uist and the 
neigliljonriiig islands in the Outer Hebrides, is 14 
to 20 miles wide. 

MinclllnhainittOU, a market-town of Glouces- 
tershire, 34 miles SSE. of Stroud, James Bradley 
i.s buried in the cliureliyarcl. Pop. of parish, 4561. 

OOf? 


Miucio, a ti'ilratary of the Po, rises in south 
Tyrol, and flows as the Sarca SO miles to Lake 
Garda, from which it issues as the Mincio, and 
after a .southerly course of 93 miles past Mantua 
joins the Po from the left. It forms an integral 
lart of the Quadrilateral (q.v.) or system of 
ortification defending North Italy, and has had 
several^ gi'eat battles fought in its vicinity, as 
Castiglione (1796), Solfcrino (1859), Custozza *( 1849 
and 1860). 

Mlud. See P.SYCHOLOOY. 

Mindanao. See PHii.irriNE Islands. 

Mindcn, a Pnissinn town in Westphalia, on 
the Weser, 40 miles W. of Hanover. Till 1873 a 
fortress of the second class, it was already a town 
in Charlemagne’s day, and snflerecl much in the 
Thirty Year's" War, and again in the Seven Year.s' 
War, when, on 1st August 1759, the French were 
defeated here liy an Anglo-Hanoverian anuy under 
F’ei'dinand of Binn.sivick and Lord George Saek- 
ville. It ha.s a fine new bridge (1874), a Gothic 
town-hall, a Catholic church (till 1811 cathedral), 
built between the 11th century and 1379, and 
restored in 1S64-S5, m.anufactiires of tobacco, beer, 
brandy, glass, &c. , and a considerable river trade. 
Pop. (1885) 18,592. See .also MtiNDEN. 

Mnidere'riis Spirit, or Solution or Ace- 
T.VTE OF Ammonia, is a valn.able diapbovetio, much 
used in febrile diseases. It is prepared by adding 
ammonia or the carbonate of ammonia to acetic acid 
till a neutral liquid is obtained. It is sometimes 
applied hot on fiannel in canes of mumps, wiiile it 
li.as also been employed os an eyewash in ebronio 
ophthalmia. 

Illiuc. See Mining, Mines (Military). 

lilineliend, a watering-place of Somersetshire, 
on the Bristol Channel, 25 miles NW. of Taunton. 
Till 1832 it -was a parliamentary borough. Pop. of 
parish, 1774. 

Mineral Minstiloin, the inorganic portion of 
nature. Under tliis term, however, are not in- 
cluded the inorg.anic products of organic beings, as 
sugar, resins, Sro., although substances more re- 
motely of vegetable or even animal origin are 
reckoned among minerals, as naphtha, hitumeu, 
asphalt, &’o. To the mineral kingdom belong 
liquid and ga.seous, as well as solid sub.stance.s ; 
water, atmospheric air, ri'c. are incliuled in it. 
All the chemical elemont.s fire found in the mineral 
kingdom, from which vegetable and animal organ- 
isms derive tlieni ; but many of the compounds 
which exist in nature belong entirely to the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, and are produced by 
the wonderful chemistry of life. 

Mineralogy, the science which treats of mine- 
rals, does not embrace all that relates to the 
mineral kiiigdoui. Simple minerals .alone, or homo- 
geneous mineral substances, are regarded as the 
.subjects of mineralogy ; rocks formed by the 
aggregation of simple minei'als, and their rela- 
tions to each other, are the subjects of_ Geology 
(q.v.). This limitation of the term mineralogj' 
is comparatively recent. Geology or geognosy was 
formeny inclnded in it. The arrangement and 
description of simple minerals according to their 
external oharacters has been called by Werner 
and others Oryctognosy, hut the _ term has for- 
tunately fallen into disuse. Nor is the study of 
mere external characters sufficient in mineralogy. 
The chemical composition of minerals equally de- 
mands attention. In the classification of minerals 
some mineralogists, as Mohs and Jameson, have 
regarded only the external characters, and some, 
as Berzelius, only the chemical composition ; but 
the results have been unsali.sfactory, and the pres- 
ent tendency is in favour of a .system which seeks 
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to constitute natural groups by having regard to 
botli. 

Some minerals being of great use, and others 
highly valued for their heautj^, have received niiich 
attention from the earliest ages. Cut the ancient 
naturalists desorilie few minerals. Tlie first attempt 
at scientific mineralogy was hy George Agvicola in 
the 16tli centmy. Tlie .systems of the Swedes 
Wallevins and Cronstedt, in the later half of the 
18th century, were the first worthy of the name. 
That of Werner followed, and was extensively 
adopted. The discoverie.s of Hany in crystallo- 
graphy, and the jirogress of oheniistr.v, gave miner- 
alogy a neiv ciiavacter; and tlien sprang up two 
sehnols of mineralogists, one re.sting chiefly on 
external characters, and the other on chemical 
composition. 

Tlie chemical classification of ]ninorals is rendered 
difiiciilt hy the endless variety of eomliinatioii and 
proportion in the elements of which they are coin- 
po.sed, the presence of substances not essential to 
the mineral, and yet more or loss affecting its 
oharacteis, and tlie frequent impossibility of deter- 
mining what is to he deemed essential and what 
accidental. Chemical purity is almost never found 
in nature. Even the purest diamond, when burned, 
leaves some traces of ash ; and the various coloura 
of diamond, quartz, and other minerals are due to 
the pre.senoe of substances whicli are often in so 
small quantity as not to aflecb their ciy-stalline 
forms or other physical properties. Again, .some 
minerals of identical chemical composition differ 
in their crystallisation, so that an arrangement 
founded upon it ■would separate them too widely. 
There are also many minerals which are often 
found in an unorystallised state, and others which 
are always so. In the arrangement of minerals 
into natural groups, their chemical composition, 
although not alone to be regarded, is of the first 
importanoe, so that the place of a now mineral in 
the sj'stem can never he detevinined without 
analysis j and in determining tlie nature of a 
mineral ohomioal te.sts, .such as tlie application 
of acids, are continually resorted to. It is also 
necessary to know its specific gravity, and how it 
is acted upon hotli by a moderate heat and hy the 
blowpipe. An examination of the crystalline forms, 
■with measurement of the angle.s of the crystals, is 
often sufficient to distinguish minerals which have 
otherwise much resemblance. The cleavage, of crys- 
tals is also important — a readiness to siilit in pdaues 
parallel to certain of their faces only, by which the 
primitive form of the crystal may he ascertained. 
Minerals not crystallised exliihit important varieties 
of structure, as laminated, fibrous, (jranular, &c. 
Certain peculiaritiea of form are also frequently 
characteristie of uncrystallised minerals, as mamil- 
lary, botryoidal, &o. Minerals exhibit, when 
broken, very different lands of fracture, as even, 
conchoidal, splmtery, &o. Opaejueness, transhicency, 
and tratisparencjj are more or less characteristic of 
different kinds ; electric and nwegnetic properties 
demand attention ; and very important characters 
are derived from lustra, which in some minerals is 
■metallic, in others semi-metallic, in others 
vitreous, &c. Colour is not generally of much im- 
portance, but in some minerals it is very character- 
istic. The colour of the powder formed when a 
mineral is scratched often differs from that of the 
solid mass. This is the streak of the mineral, and 
is frequently very characteristie. Hardness and 
tenacity ,are very inqiortant, and are of all various 
degrees. Unctuosity and other peculiarities to he 
ascertained by the toncli are very characteristic of 
some minerals, and peculiarities of taste and S7}iell 
belong to others. 

ivr; > ■ „ „gj.y relations with 

t he studied without regard 


to the mineral con.stitiients of rocks. The mineral 
composition of soils greatly affects vegetation and 
agriculture. The economical uses of minerals are 
also veiy important and various. It is enough 
merely to allude to salt, sulphur, borax, alum, 
graphite, ciyolito, native metals, metallic ore.s, &'c. 
Naphtha, petroleum, Ijitumen, aspihalt, &c. are of 
w'ell-kiiow'n utility ; and a high value lias alway.s 
been attached to gems aiul other ornamental 
stones. There are special handbooks hy Bauernian, 
Dana, Wohler, Brush, and Erni. See Geology, 
CltY.STALLOGU.tl'Iiy. 

Mineral Oil. See B.ucu, N.iriiTii.t, Par- 
affin, Petroleum. 

Mineral Talloyv, or H.tTcnETTiNE, a remark- 
able substance found in several places in Britain, 
Germany, Siberia, &c., .soft and tiexilde, yellowish 
white, yellow, or greenish yellow', resembling wax 
or tallow, often llaky like .spermaceti, inodorous, 
melting at 115° to 170° E., and compn.sed of about 
86 per cent, carbon and 14 per cent, hydi'ogen. The 
mineral is closely related to, if it be not identical 
with, ozokerite or native paraffin. Like other 
hydrocarbons, .such as naphtha, petroleum, asphalt, 
c&e., Hatehettine appears to have resulted from the 
chemical alteration of organic matter. 

Mineral IVatcrs, spring waters which pos-sesa 
qualities iu relation to the animal hotly different 
from those of onlinaiy water, have lieen used as 
remedial agents from a very early period. The 
oldest Greek physicians had great faith in their 
curative power, and the temples urecteil to iEscU- 
lapius were usually in clo.se proximity to mineral 
springs ; the warm baths of Calirvhoe, near the 
Dead Sea, are mentioned hy Joseplm.s as hai'ing 
been tried by Herod in his sickness. We aie 
indebted to the Romans for the tliscovcrv not only 
of the mineral thermic springs in Italy, hnt of 
some of the most important in other parts of 
Europe, amongst whicli may be named Aix-la- 
Cliapelle, Baden-Baden, Bath, Spa in Belgium, 
and many others; and Pliny {Natural History) 
mentions’ a very large iinmhor of mineral .springs 
in almost all part.s of Europe (.see Ba'J'it, Hydro- 
pathy). Tlie therapeutic action of mineral w’alers 
or spas depends chieily upon their chemical composi- 
tion and their temperature, though other circum- 
stances, as .situation, elevation, climate, geological 
formation, mean temperature, &c. , have au import- 
ant bearing upon the success of the treatment. 

The be.st time for undergoing a course of mineral, 
watere is, in the majority of cases, the months of 
June, July, August, and Beptemhor. There are, 
however, exceptions depending upon climate ; for 
example, at Gastein, celebrated for its thermal 
springs, the weather is changeable and stormy in 
Juno and July, but pleasant iu May, August, and 
September. Early rising is usually advisable dur- 
ing a course of mineral waters, and, as a general 
rule, the w'ater .should be drunk before breakfast, 
at intervals of about a quarter of an hour between 
each tumbler, moderate exoroise being taken in 
the intervals. In many oases bathing is of even 
greater importanoe as a remedial agent than drink- 
ing. Batins are generally taken between breakfast 
and dinner, and should never he taken soon after 
a full meal. The time during whicli the patient 
should remain in the hath varies very much at 
different spas, and the directions of the local 
pliysioian should he strictly attended to on this 
point. As a general rule, the treatment should 
not he protracted hej'ontl the apace of six w'eeks 
or two months, but on this point the patient must 
be solely guided by tlie physioinn resident at the 
spa. Indulgence iu the pileasures of the table, and 
excesses of any kind, frequently counteract the 
salutary efl'ects of the waters, while perfect mental 
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relaxation is an important auxiliary to the treat- 
ment. Spas are only suitable for patients snll'ering 
from chronic disorders. 

No classification of iiiiiieral rvator-S h.ase<l upon 
their chemical composition can he strictly exact, 
because many springs are, as it were, intermediate 
between tolerabljr well characterised groups. The 
following classifacation, adopted by Altlians, is 
nerhap.s the ino.sb convenient ; { 1 ) Alkaline Water.-- ; 
(2) Bitter Waters; (.3) Wuriatod Watora ; (-i) 
Earthy Waters ; (5) Indifferent Thermal Watein; 
(()) Clialyheates ; (7) Snlphnrous Waters. 

(1) The Alkaline Waters are divisible into (a) 
Simple AlJculinc Acidulous Waters, of which the 
chief contents are oarlronio acid and bicarironate of 
soda. The mo.st inrportant spas of this ela.s.s arc 
the thei-mal springs of Vichy and the cold .springs 
of Faohiugen, (feilnau, and Bilin, These waters 
are useful in certain forms of indigeation, in jaun- 
dice arising from catarrh of the hepatic ducts, in 
gallstones, hr renal calcrrli arrd gi'ar'el, iir gont, in 
clirortic catarrh of the respiratory nr-gan.s, arrd in 
alKhrnriital plethora, Vichy (q.v'!) irray he taken 
as the repre.sentativG of this class of spi-ings, (h) 
Muriated Alkaline Acidulous Waters, which diller 
from tire precerlirrg srrlr-grorip irr additrorrally con- 
taining a conaidorahlc qirairtity of chloride of 
.sodium. The most important spas of this kind are 
tire thermal .sprirtgs of Enr.s, and the cold springs 
of Selterrs and Salxljrirnn. They are nsehil lit 
chronic catarrhal affections of the bronchial tithes, 
tire .stomach and iirtestiires, arrd the larynx ; while 
the Ems watcva possess a liiglr reputation in certain 
ohroitic diseases of the womb and adjacent orgarrs. 
(c) Alkaline Saline Waters, of wl'iioh the chief 
contonta are sulphate anil bicarbonate of soda, 
such as the warm .springs of Carlshad and the 
cold apriirgs of JIarieirbad, serviceable to patients 
suffering from ahdorrrinal plethora, if unconnected 
with diseases of the heart or lungs. Tltese waters, 
especially those of Carlshad, ail'ovd an exoellerrt 
rentedy for the hahitrral con,stipation wlriclt so 
frequently arises front sedentary occupations. 

(2) The chief contents of the Bitter Waters are 
the sulphates of magnesia and soda ; arrd the best- 
known spas of tlris class are those of Sedlitz, 
Eriedriolrshall, arrd Kissingen ; although two valu- 
able English exattrj)le.s are the bitter water of 
Cherry Bock, near King.swood, in Gloucestershire, 
and the Pinion Spa, near Swindon, in Wiltshire. 
These waters act both as purgatives and diuretics. 

(.3) The Mriviated Waters are divisible into (o.) 
Simple Muriated Waters, of which tire chief con- 
tents are a moderate quantity of clilorldo of sodium 
or common salt. The chief spas of this class are 
Wiesbaden and Baden-Baden, ivhich are hot ; tlio.se 
of Sodeii (in Nassau), of Mondorf (near Lu.xem- 
bourg), and of Canstatt (near Stuttgart), which 
are tepid ; and those of Kissingen, Honibuvg, and 
Clieltenliam, wliicli are cold. The muriated saline 
siirings of Saratoga in the United States are soiiie 
of them chalybeate, others ,sti]phuron,s or iodinous; 
all of them being rich in carbonic acid gas. The 
Ballston saline spring near Saratoga has a very 
high piroportion of carbonic acid. They are 
chiefly employed in cases of gout, rlieumatism, 
scvofirla, and ahdotiiiiial plethora. (6) Muriated 
Lithia Wafers, of wliicli tire oliief contents are the 
chloride.s of sodium and lithium. In gont they 
flust aggravate tire pain, hut then give relief ; and 
in periodic headache they have been found service- 
able. (c) Brines, whose chief contents are a large 
amount of chloride of sodium, such as the spjas 
of Rehme in Westphalia and Nauheim in Hesse. 
Tliey are ino.stly emprloj'ed for bathing, and are 
often of much service in scrofula, anmmia, rheu- 
matism, certain forma of paralysis, and catarrh of 
the mucous menihranes. (rf) lodo-hromated Muri- 


ated Waters, in wliicli, heside.s a moderate quantity 
of chloride of .i^odiirm, the iodides ami hroniide.s of 
.sodium and magiienium are contained in an appreci- 
able quantity. ^ The Kreiiznacli waters are used 
both for drinking and bathing, and are of .service 
in scrofulous infiltrations of the glands, in scrofu- 
lous ulcers, in chronic inflammation of the ntenis 
and ovavie.s, See, The waters of Hall, in Austria 
Proper, have a high reputation in cases of hronclio- 
cele or goitre. 

(4) Earthp'- Waters, of which the chief contents 
are snlphate and carbonate of lime, as at Wil- 
dnngeii, Letik, Bath, Lncea, and Pisa. The Wil- 
dnngen water is ‘ a capital diiiretic, and not only 
irroiriotes tire elimination of gravel and renal 
calculi, but, hy its tonic action on the mucous 
niemhi-ane of the niinaiy pas.sages, serves to pre- 
vent the foniiatioii of fre.sli concretions. It is 
also imicli used for chronic catavrli of the bladder, 
iieiivalgia of the urethra and neck of the bladder, 
dysuria, and incontinence of nriiie.’ The baths of 
Leiik, in wlricli many patients reriiain nine liotirs 
daily (viz. from 4 A.k. to 10 A.M., and from 2 r.-tr. 
to 5 p.,\r.), until nn eruption appears, are cliiefly 
iiserl in clivoiiic skin diseases. The waters of Batii, 
Pisa, and Lucca, wirioli are tlieviiial, are useful in 
chronic skin diseases, gont, vhenniatisni, &c. 

(.I) Iiidiffeveiit Themial Waters, which usually 
eoiitaiii a .small amount of saline constitneiit.s. Of 
the .spas of this class the most important are 
Gastem (.Oo’ to 118°), Teplitz (120°), Wildhad 
(96°), Waniilrviimi (100°), Clifton (80°), and Bux- 
ton (82°). Tlieiv most striking effects are to 
stimulate the skin and excite the nervous system. 

‘ They are especially iiseil in chronic rheumatism 
and atonic gout ; in diseases of the skin, sncli as 
prurigo, p.soria.sis, lichen ; in neuralgia and paraly- 
sis due to rheumatic and gouty e.xudatioiia, to 
partmition, or to severe diseases, sucli as typhoid 
lever and rlrphthoiia; in hysteria; and in general 
weakness and mavasnms.’ 

(6) Chalybeate Waters, which are divisible into 
(a) Simple Aciditlons Chuhjbcatcs, whose chief con- 
tents are carbonic acid and bicarbonate of protoxide 
of iron; arid (J) Saline Acidulous Chahjhcatcs, 
whose chief contents are snlphate of soda and bi- 
carbonate of protoxide of iron. The quantity of 
iron present is very small — from '08 to To irr 1000 
parts. Many of the clialyheate spi'ings, o.«pecially 
in Germany, contain also nnicli carbonic acid ; 
carbonate, sulphate, and chloride of sodimn is 
frequently present, and may help in tire cure. 
Harrogate, Rippoldsan, Plnmhiirg, and the Put- 
nam Spring at Saratoga are examples of chaly- 
beate wells wliicli are very seldom tlieinial. Stvath- 
peffer has both clialyheate and .siilprliiiroiis springs. 
Chalybeate ivaters are valuable in anamiia, enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, and iiiany female disorders. 

(7) Snlplrarous Waters, which contain sulphu- 
retted liydrogeii or metallic sulphides (sulphurets), 
or both. Tire most important suliihuroris thermals 
are those of Aix-la-Chapclle, Baden (near Vienna), 
Barhges, Eaux-Clraudes, and Bagnhres de Luchon; 
whilst amongst the cold .sulphurous springs those 
of Nenndorf (in Hesse-Nassau) and Harrogate are 
of great importance. They are extensively used 
in chronic diseases of the skin, and are of service 
in many oases in wliich exudations require to be 
absorbed, as in srvelling,? of the joints, in old gun- 
shot wounds, and in clironio gout and liieiiniatlsm. 
In chronic laryngeal and hronehial catarrh they 
frequently give rmief, and in ohvonio poisoning hy 
lead or nieroury they favour the elimination of the 
poison, althongli to a far less degree than iodide of 
potassium taken internally. The sulphurous waters 
are employed externally and internally, and mineral 
niud-hatlis are lielieverl hy many pliy.sicians to form 
a valuable auxiliary to this treatment. 
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Sec Altliims, Spas of Evropc (18(!2) ; Glover, Mineral 
IT'olei’S ( 1S57 ) ; Tiolibourne and Prosser Janies, Jlfiiio-d? 
Waters of Europe (lS8d); Bradshaw’s Dictionarii of 
Mintrul Writers (new ed. ltl8U)j Valton, The Mineral 
Waters of the United States and Gasiuda ( 1875) ; Ger- 
man works by Hersolifeld and Pichler ( 1875-70), Lelmiaiin 
(1S77), Flechsig (1882) ; and the works cited at Health- 
EEsOKTS. 

Minerva, the luime of a Roman goddess, 
identified )iy the later Grieeising Romans with 
the Greek Athena (q.w). Her name is tlionglit to 
spring from the same root ns mms ( ‘ mind ’ ) ; 
and tlie ancient Latin scliolar and critic, Varro, 
regarded her ns tlie impersonation of divine tliouglit 
— the plan of tlie material universe of which Jupiter 
was the creator and Jnno the rcpi esentative. 
Hence all that goes on among men, all tliat coii- 
stitiites the development of human de.stinj' — ^itself 
hut the e.vpression of the divine idea or intention 
— is under her care, Klie is the iiatroness of arts 
and trades, and was invoked alike hy poets, 
painters, teaeliers, physicians, and all lands of 
cvafLsmen. She also guides heroes in war; and, 
in fact, every wise idea, every hold act, and every 
useful design owes something to the high iuspiva- 
tion of this virgin goddess. Her oldest temple 
at Rome was that on the Capitol, hut she had 
another on the Aventine. Her festival was hold 
in March, and lasted five dny.s, from the 19th to 
the 23d inclusive. 

Minerva-press, the name of a printing-office 
in Lendenhali Street, London, from which issued 
in the later part of the 18th and the earlier part 
of the 19tli century n long .series of highly senti- 
mental novels, with remarkably intricate plots and 
an ample measure of tribulation and tears before 
the happy denouement was reached. These were 
gradually laughed out of existence as a taste 
for niore humane and healthy fiction spread over 
England. 

Minervino, an agricultural town of •Southern 
Italy, 44 mile.s W. of Bari. Pop. 14,972. 

Ulincs, MtLIT.AKY, are underground passages by 
mean.s of which e.xplosLvos are lodged in such a 
position as to destroy the enemyls works or to gain 
cover for lodgments from M'hieh the besieger may 
continue lii.s advance. They are generally but a 
fetv feet below the .surface, never driven "tlirougli 
rock for any distance, and require lining u'itli 
wooden ertses. 

Before the invention of gunpowder, mines were 
oon.stantly used to effect an entrance into a besieged 
place or to breach its walls by underpinning them 
with timber, which was tlien .set on lire. By means 
of them Alex,ander tlie Great breached the walls of 
Gaza. CiL's.ar found the Gauls skilled in their nse, 
and even able to arrest the progress of his owm 
miners. Powder mines began to be largely used 
early in tlie IGtli century. At the siege of Padua 
in 1509 the breaches were ruined and the mines 
exploded under the feet of the stonning parties. 
Countermines, too, behind the walls near their base, 
and then long galleries from them under the ditch 
with transversals and listeners were added to the 
permanent fortifications of the 17th century. 
These enabled the besieged to ascertain the 
direction of the besiegers’ mining .approach and to 
destroy his galleries by timely explosions. Tims 
at the siege of Caudia by the Turks, which lasted 
two years and a half (1667-69), more than 1300 
mines were exploded by one side or the other. 
Systems of countennines became very elaborate 
during the lSth century, radiating from the salients 
sometimes in several tiers ; the length of the galleries 
for a single front in some cases amounted to 3 
miles or more. Modern systems are perhaps less 
elaborate, but their importance is fully recognised. 


■SVlieu the besieger can no longer advance bv 
surface approaclie.s he has recour.se to mining, sinli 
itig a vertical shaft (4' x 2' inside measurement) in 
an inclined gcdicry (6' 8" x 6' 6" or 4' 10" x 2'), 
gener.ally from the third parallel, and from it 
working his u’ay forwards. Branch -yallcrm 
(3' 6" X 2') are broken out wlierei'er necessary, and 
specially constructed frames fitted througliout a,s 
tlie work piogresses. In such a confined space only 
very small tools can be used, and only one man 
c.an work at tlie bead of a gallery at one time, 
doing about 12 iiiclie.s an liniir. iSiiiall trucks and 
bellows, or other ventilating apjiliances, are also 
neees.sary. At the head of the gallery a clianiher 
is constructed to hold the charge, which is then 
tamped — that is to sajq the gallery in rear is flllert 
with earth, for a distance greater than the lengtli 
of the line of least resistance, or distance to the 
nearest siirfaeo, and fired hy electricity, powder 
liose, or Beckford's fuse. If the circular opening 
made hy the exjdosion lia.s a diameter equal to the 
line of least re.sistauce it is called a one-lined 
crater ; if double that line, a tico-lincil crater, and 
so on. Mines producing two-lined craters are 
called common mines; those so lightly charged as 
to produce no craters are called camonjlcts. The 
latter are used hy the defender to destroy tlie 
assailant’s mines without forming craters which 
lie might ulilise as lodgments. Gunpowder is 
pi-efcrred to other explo.sives if the gallery i.s to he 
used again, as the fumes arc not so noxious. 

Mining tnctic.s require very great coolness, 
judgment, and resolution, especially on the part 
of the besieged. He must from his listening 
galleries estimate the distance of tlic enemy and 
avoid exploding his conntermines too soon or he 
will only injure his own galleries. If he ceases to 
hear the minor’s truck ruiming in the enemy's 
gallery he will know that tamping has commended 
and that, if within range, the tune has come to 
explode his camoiflct. 'Ihe defender is reslrictecl 
to small charges fin- fear of making craters, unless 
his countermine galleries are very deep, while the 
besieger can ad\-autageously use very large ones. 
Tlius the former may ho said to figlit with a 
.short-range weapon agaiu.st an .adver.siiry using one 
■which is elfectivc at a greater dlstanoo. The cluef 
point in his favour is that lie can prepare before- 
hand a network of galleries, and hy using boring 
tool.s he c,an place oliarge.s some dis lance in 
advance of their lieads ; but the be.sieger will 
ascertain their disposition and extent Ijy means 
of plans or spies, and will place heavily charged 
miiie.s on a line as nearly as possible parallel to 
tlie ends of the countermines, hut not nearer than 
14 yards, the distance at which work i.s audible 
to the enemy. These are fired and lodgments 
formed in their ernters from which the same tactics 
are repeated; the countermines when broken into 
are occupied, and thus ground is gradually gained, 
and the defender driven hack .stc]-) by step until 
the counterscarp is reached. Thi.s wall is broken 
through by a mine, the ditch ci'o.s.sed, the breach 
reached and occupied. Under the broach the 
defender will have placed mines which he will 
spring at the moment of assault. 

Somewhat akin to these latter are the ground 
torpedoes placed in front of a work clo.se under 
the surface of the ground over which the enemy 
must pass to the assault, and fired by the pressure 
of his weight upon them. These are “chiefly of use 
against savages, and were largely employed hy 
General Gordon in the defence of Khartonm, 

Another similar form of defence called a fou- 
gasse is an excavation in the form of the frnstvum 
of a cone with its axis inclined at about 40° with 
the horizon. The charge is placed in a recess 
at the bottom, covered with a strong wooden 
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platform on uliich roui^li .stones, Ijiicks, or shells 
are placetl. On being fired these are projected 
fiinvard and cover a large .surface of the ground 
in front. Eighty pounds of powder would throrv 5 
tons of bricks and stones over a space 160 yards 
lone and 120 broad. A s/ici'f fougasse is simply a 
lio.'Tburied in the ground, the lower part iilled with 
iinwder and the upper ivitli .shells. It is generally 
pelf-exploding, like the ground torpedo. 

Buhnmnue mines are charges of explosive 
material (usually gun-cotton or dynamite) wink in 
rivers, estuaries, or roadsteads to prevent the 
passage of ho-stile .ship,s. They are oithor observa- 
tion miiie.s, fired by electricity fi-oni an observing 
station; controlled electro-contact mines, fired by 
the defender wdien a vessel striking them gives 
notice of its being over tlieiii ; itncontrollcd mines, 
iiieclianical, eleotro-iiieclianical, or clieniical, which 
are exploded wlieii struck with adequate force by 
friend or foe ; or dormant iniiies, wliich, sunk at 
first, can at any time be caused to rise and obstruct 
the pas.s.nge. 

Submarine mines are usually placed chequerwise 
in several rows and groups and often at varying 
depths. Obseri'ation mines cannot be relied upon 
at greater di.stanoe.s than one .sea mile in foggy 
weather, and at night minst be ivatclied by electric 
search-lights. 'With contact mines tliere is the 
danger of friendly ships mistaking the channel. 
All mine fields must he defended by heavy gnus 
placed in batteries .secure against laniling parties, 
otlienvise the eiiemy'.s huat.s will creep for tlie 
mines or clear a pas.sage throiigh them by e.xplotl- 
ing couiitei'iiiines. It is so dillicult to arrange a 
system of mines wliicli will not interfere with the 
passage of friendly ships and yet can he relied 
upon to prevent that of an enemy’s vessels at all 
times and in all weathers, however disguised, that 
they are only unohjootionable when used for the 
absolute clo.sing of comparatively narrow ehannels 
to all traffic. 

Some sea-forts have torpedo passages from which 
■Whitehead fish torpedoes and similar projectiles 
can he dischavged ; hut these can hardly ue classed 
as submarine mines. 

miiiglictti, Maeco, Cavour's most distin- 
gnished di.soiple and succc.s.sor a.s lender of the 
Italian Right, was horn 8tli September 1S18 of a 
comiuercial family in Bologna, and suppilomented a 
brilliant course at its university by a prolonged 
tour in France, Germany, and Groat Britain. Fi’ee 
trade as vindicated by Richard Cohden found him 
prepared for its acceptance, by familiarity with 
the teaching of its 'I’nscan anticipator Bandini. 
With . the electio!! in 1816 of Bojie Pius IX. 
young Italy’s aspirations for national unity and 
constitutional government seemed nearing their 
fruition, and Minghetti started a journal in aid 
of his country’s regeneration. He enjoyed Pio 
Nono’s favour, and was made meniher of the 
‘ Gonsulta della Finanze ’ and minister of Public 
Works. But under the pressure of Austria, hacked 
by Eadetsky’s forces, the pope’s reforming zeal was 
short-lived, and Minghetti, like others of his school, 
abjured the papal gos'erninent and enrolled in the 
Sardinia army to fight for hi.s country's cause 
under King (jhavles Albert. He seiwed with dis- 
tinction in the Lombard campaign ; was promoted 
captain, then major;' and on the field of Custoza 
earned the cross of the Knights of St Mnuiizio. 
After the fatal defeat at Novara he settled at 
Turin, an ardent student of economies and devoted 
friend of Cavonr, who, sc confidence.s he shared 
during the diplomatic meetings at Paris which pre- 
ceded the Crimean war, the war of 1859, and the 
expulsion of Austria from Lombardy. In the event- 
ful years 1859-60 he u’a.s Cavour’s secretary for 
foreign affairs, till lie resigned witli his chief over 
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the treaty of Villafianen, Hi.s ne.xt post was tliat 
of minister of tlie Interior, and on Cavour’s death 
in June 1861 he w.as regaided as his ahle.st repre- 
sentative in tlie Italian cliamher. In 1863 he he- 
came prime-minister, in 1861 lie onnoluded with tlie 
Emperor Napoleon tile ‘.September Convention.’ In 
1868 he was Italian minister in London, and there- 
after minister of Agriculture. In 1870 the collajise 
of the Second Empire brought with it the dissolu- 
tion of the Septemlier Convention, and I’uiiiie be- 
came the capital of Italy and seat of government. 
From 1873 to 1876 Minghetti was priine-niiiiister 
for the second time, ami among many u.srful 
ineasurcs earned his country’s gratitude by etVect- 
iiig the ‘ parnggio ’ or financial equilibrium between 
her outlay and iiicoiiie. For tlie next ten years 
Minghetti was still the most prominent member of 
the Italian parliament. His lectures and essays oii 
Eaphacl and Dante illii.strate on the iL‘.sthetic side ti 
catholicity of culture which in the sphere of practical 
jiolitics can point to his treatises on Econuniia 
Publicu (IS.iti) and Lii Chiesu e lo Btato (1878). 
He died in lioine, 10th December 1886. Bee his 
il/ici Eicordi tTurin, 18SS). 

Miugrelia. See Gedhciia, C.trc.tsus. 

Minho (.Span. Mitio, ano. Miiiitis), a river of 
Spain ami Portugal, rises in the north-east of 
Galicia, Hows south-west tliroiigli the Spanish 
liroviiices of Lngo and Oreiise, and, after forming 
tlie boundary between Portugal and .Spain, falls 
into tlie Atlantic Ocean. Its total length is 174 
miles, and it is navigable for small craft 25 miles 
above its month ; a bar at the entrance prevents 
the passage of large vessels. Area of basin, 157,000 
sq. 111 . Its chief tributary is the Sil, which joins it 
from the left. 

jHiniatlU'C-paintillg, or the painting of por- 
traite on a .small scale, originated in the practice 
of emhelli.sliing maim, script book.s (sec iLLUMra.A- 
TION OP MANracElPTs). As the initial lettei-s 
were written with red lead (Lat. miniuin], the art 
of illmiiination was expressed by the Low Latin 
vei'b minicire, and the term miniuiura was applied 
to the small pictures introduced. After the inven- 
tion of printing and engraving this delicate art 
entered on a new' phase ; copies in small dimensions 
of celebrated pictures cniue to he in consideralde 
reque.st, and, in particular, there arose such a de- 
mand for miniature-portraits that a miniature in 
popular language came to signify ‘a veiy sm.all 
portrait.’ Soon after their introduction miniature- 
portraits were executed with very great skill in 
England. Holliein(c. 1495-1643) painted exquisite 
miniatnre.s, and having settled in London, his work.s 
had great influence in calling forth native talent. 
The works of Nicholas Hilliard (horn at Exeter 
1547, died 1619) are justly held in high estimation. 
Isaac Oliver (1556-1617) was employed by Oueeii 
Elizahetli and most of the distinguislied characters 
of the time ; his works are remarkable for careful 
and elaborate execution ; and his son, Peter Oliver 
(1601-47), achieved even a higher reputation. 
Thomas Flatman (1637-iSS) painted good minia- 
tures. Samuel Cooper (horn at London 1609, died 
1672), who was with his brother Alexander a pupil 
of his uncle, John Hoskins, an artist of reputation 
(died 1664), carried miniature-painting to high 
excellence. Cromwell and Milton sat to him ; he 
was employed by Charles 11. , and obtained tlje 
highest patronage at the court.s of France and in 
Holland. Jean Petitot (1607-91) was the first to 
bring to perfection the art of enamelling as ap- 
plied to portraiture. There are as many as fifty- 
eight examples of this great artist in the Jones 
Collection at the South Kensington Mii.seuin. 
Eichard Cosway (1740-1821) was one of the 
most famous miniaturists of the 18th centuiy. 
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l!ol)ei4 Tlioi'bura (JSlS-So) fii'&t inado _ liis 
name a miniaturist, aiul many others iniglil 
be mentinned; but the last famous luiniature- 
nainter was Sir IVilliain Kuss ( 1704-18(i0), rvlio 
m’ed to see liis art .superseded Ijy i)bot(jgrapby. 
Tlie number of his ininiaLures in existence is said 
to nuniljer over 2200. Of late years puljlic interest 
in tiie work of the miniaturist lias revived, and 
several e.xbibitions of niiniatnies liave been held. 
I’riees have advanced, and it is e.xtreniely dillieiilt 
to obtain good examples. Thewoiks of Cosway 
are e.speciallj' sought after. Photography may be 
said to have killed the art, althougli ininiatures 
have continued to he painted; hut entim.siasts hope 
from the interest now taken in historical .speciindis 
that the art may yet be revived. xVs to technical 
details, the early artists painted on vellum .and 
Used hody-colum.s — i.e. colours mixed witli white 
or other oij.vipie pigments, and this practice was 
continued till a coniiiaratively late peiiod, wlien 
thin lca'’es of ivory fixed on card-board with gum 
were &uh.stituted. Many of the old niiniatnre- 
painter.s worked with oil-colours on Hinall plate.s 
of eoiiper or .sih'er. After i\’ory was suh.stitnted 
for r'cllnm transparent oolonrs ■\;'ere employed on 
faces, hands, and other delicate povtiuiis of the 
picture, the oparpic colouv.s heing only used in 
draperie.s and the like; but during the 19th 
century, in which tire art lias been brought to 
the liighest excellence, the practice has been to 
execute the entire work with the exception of 
the high lights in white drapery with transparent 
colours. 

8eo Walpole’s Aiw'doh's; CuUilo'iuc of MinuUiiro 
exhibited at ttouth Kiiisiniitim (1805); IlussoU, Art of 
3Iiiiintarc (4th ed. 1S70) ; IMigner, jifiiiialure PuiiUiwj 
( Philadelphia, lS7(i ) ; Ifoster, ‘.Some iliniature Painters,’ 
in Aiiliqnui'lJ (vola. xiii.-xiv.) ; J. W. Dradley, Dicliimiirii 
of Uliniutnristi! (3 vols, 18SS-S9); and J. L. Propert, //is- 
torii of Miniature Art ( 18S!I). 

Clapde Etienxe, inventor of the Minie 
ride, was horn in Paris in 1814, enlisted in the army 
as a iirivate soldier, and quitted it ns colonel in 
18oS. He devoted Ills jiriucipal thought to the per- 
fecting o£ firearms, and in 1849 invented tire Minie 
ride (see ItirLE). In 18.58 the khedive of Egypt 
appointed him director of a .small-arms factory and 
mnsketry school in Cairo. He died in 1879. 

Minims {Fratres Mtiiiiui, ‘Least llrethren ’■ — 
.so called, in token of still greater Iminility, by 
contrast with the Fratres Minures or Lesser 
Brethren of St Francis of Assisi), an order of the 
Itomau Catholic Cliuroh, founded by another St 
Francis, a native of Paula, a small town of Cala- 
bria, about tlie middle of tire 13th century. See 
Fe.ancesco di Paul.v. 

Milling'. Tlie art of mining conipreheud.s all 
the proce.sse.s whereby the n.sefiil minerals are 
obtained from their natural localities beneath the 
surface of the earth, and the suhsecpient operations 
hy r;'hich many of them must be (irepared for tlie 
purpose.5 of tire metallurgist. The ai-t ha-s been 
practised from the reniote.sl times. It is referred 
to in the 28th chajiter of the Book of Job ; and 
an Egyptian iiapyrus, drawn in 1401) b.c., pre- 
•served iu the museum at Turin, depicts tlie work- 
ing-, of a gold-mine. The first writer who treated 
mining systematically was (Jeorgius Agricola. In 
153G he published in Latin an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject. The introduction of gunpowder 
as a blasting-agent in 1620 completely changed the 
conditions under which mining had up to that time 
been carried on, and the enlarged scale on which 
niiniug operations are now conducted has led to 
tlio invention of new metliod.s of vi'orking, and to 
the introduction of laaohiues of greater iireeisiou 
and power. 

All mineral deposits are divided into two very 


broad divi'-ioiis. The lir.sl includes the bed.s or 
.seams of iron ore, coal, and salt. These are 
deposits laid out more or le.s.s horizontally and 
parallel to the .si ratification of the .surroundini' 
rocks. The second class includes mineral veins or 
lodes (see OiiE-DEPO.siT.s). I’ailous names have 
been given to these deposits. In the British 
colonies, for example, they are termed reefs (see 
(luLD), a somewliat misleading name. A lode 
iiiay he delinoil as a repo.sitory of mineial matter 
which fills more or le.ss coinplelely a former Ji.ssuie 
in tlie earth's surface. 

The niiuing amiliaiices einidoyed are very dilCer- 
eiit iu the two classes of dejmsits. In the first class, 
it is desirable to make a bole of the .shortest pos- 
sible depth from the surface of the ground to the 
bed of mineral. A .shaft is therefoie .sunk through 
valueles.s hed.s until the mineral is reached. Macliin- 
ery of the liest class is tlion Used to extract the 
wiiole of the mineral, due precautions being taken 
to avoid danger from falls of roof and from no.xious 
ga.sc.s. In the second class of deposits, the inclina- 
tion of the mineral vein b.as to be taken into 
iieemint, as the dcpo.sit varie.s considerably in in- 
clination and in .size. Tlie vein must therefore be 
studied foot by foot, downwards from the top. 
The miner does not loidc favuuralily on vertical 
veins. Certainly in most cases it would appear 
that the chance of vertical lodes being productive 
is muob loss than iu inclined ones. In some cases 
a vertical shaft is .sunk, and na/ssages, known ns 
cross-cuts, are driven from tins to the vein at 
dill'erent levels. A vertical shaft presents the 
!idvantag'e.s of greater ease in sinking, liauling, 
and ])uinping'. At tlie Comstock lode, in Nevada, 
tUousauds of pounds weie wasted in sinking a per- 
pendicular shaft, the ndvanlnge.s of wliicb were 
urged with considerable pUinsibility. A deeii .shaft 
imav cost fiom .CIO, 009 to .150,000. In the ease 
of an inclined .sh.aft the ore obtained from tlie 
shaft iUclf enables some of the charges to he 
recouped. In a well-known Cornish comier-mine, 
Tre.sevean, after an inclined shaft had been used 
foi' many years, a new sliaft, 1800 feet in depth, was 
.sunk at a' cost of .C2U,000 ; but success bad already 
been assured before this great outlay was coutem- 
plated. The best arrangement for an extensive 
mine is to have a main I’ertical shaft ami su\'eral 
secondary inclined ones. With inclined shaits it is 
out of the question to put in tlie highly-perfected 
engines used at eollierie.s, the object being not the 
removal as qniclBy as jius.sible of large quantities 
of material, but the exploration of the vein by 
slow and careful degrees at many points and with 
a moderate namber of men. 

In searching or prospecting for mineral deposits 
large sunns of money are .spent, sometimes iu vain. 
The surface of the rock is usually covered by 
deposits of sand and gravel, v-egetable matter, vege- 
tation, and, iu some case.s, peat hogs. In conse- 
((iience, many notable mines have been discovered 
by accideub. Tims, the obsen-ation of the iiclleta 
picked up by bird.s led to the discovery of veins of 
gold ore in Lower Hungary. The famous silver- 
iniues of Fotosi aro said to have been discovered 
by an Indian who, taking hold of a hush to pre- 
vent his falling, pulled it up by the roots and 
tliereby diacl(i.sed glittering masses of native silver. 
Again, gold was discovered in California by J:imes 
\V. Marahall, in 1848, while ciittiug a small 
inill-race. In ancient time.s the search for 
mineral depo.sits was based on the indications given 
by the Divining- rod (fpv.) ; and there still exist 
iutellmeut miners who believe in this curious myth. 

In tlie search for mineral deposits, the best evi- 
dence is obtained by putting down bore-holes. 
Tliasc are made by various methods, and are pub 
down to a depth of a few feet when required for 
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teitiii" tlie cUiiiacLiii' of tlie fouucliaioii subsoil, or, 
in othei' cases, to thousands of feet ^yhell reijiiired 
in seekiof; for or estiiiialiiiy the value of dejioaits 
of fioal, salt, and ironstone. Ayes ayo boie-holes 
were put down by the Chinese ton depth of 3000 
feet, itecentiy, in Europe and America, depths of 
2i)00 feet ha\'e not untrequeiitly been attained, 
.■{t Scliladeiiacb, near Mer.-uburg, the deepest bnre- 
liole in the world has been juit down by the 
Prns.sian yoveniiuent in seavoh of coal. The sink- 
ing occupied .several yeai'.s ( ISHO-SG), anil the deiilli 
attained amounted to 5.S34 feet. 

fjore-holes' may be wade by a circular borei 
moved liy a lever. Tlic rods are of iron, with 
sqiiaie heads, and are turned liy a cross-bead 
worked liy a couple of men. In this way an auger- 
lil;e cutting action is eUbeted. IVitb harder rock 
it is usual to .idvaiice by means of ]ier-cussion. A 
cliisel-headeil tool i.s employed, which cuts liole.s of 
3 to 4 inches in diameter. At cacii stroke the 
bore-master cauaes tlie tool to turn slightly. 'When 
sulliciont debris has accumulated the lods arc 
witluliawn, and au iustruuicut jint down to extract 
tlie powdered niateiial and water. IVitli a lengtii 
of rods aiiionntiiig to 401) to 500 feet the weight is 
enormous, and, in coiisotineiicu of the concussbm, 
dillioulties arise. Men are not .siillicient to rai.se 
tlie load. In some cases a lever i.s u.scd to rai.se 
the rods a few inches or feet, and to let them fall 
suddenly, lu other oases the rods are refilaced 
by a rope. This, Iiowei’er, from being wet and 
dry alternately, is a|ifc to stiafi suddonly, and the 
roils remainiiiy in the hole are dillicult to recover. 
The rod.s, too, may got twisted or the nature of 
the iron itself he'aTterod by the vibration. In 
putting down a Ijore-hole, a tower or shears is 
erected over tlie liolo. liy making this 80 to 70 
feet high, the i ods may be extracted in lengtlis of 
80 feel, and thus the 8 to 8 boms a day nsnallj' 
spent in unscrewiiig the rods are saved. In some 
oases it i.s iioce.ssary to tube or line the whole bore- 
hole. Sea liijfiixu. 

The Chinese method of lioring tvith ropes has been 
imitated in Europe with great economy, but with 
great liability to fracture and consequent loss. 
This has been done by Messrs Mather & Piatt 
of Salford, who employ a chisel-bit rvitli circular 
sides so as to Iceep the bore-hole true. This is 
rai.-'ed and allowed to fall a few iiiclie.s or feet, 
according to tlie nature of the ground. It i.s 
attaclied to a weighty mass of iron with ring.s 
serving as guides. The whole mass is suspended 
by a Hat liempen rojie. Tliis rofie passes over a 
pulley to a drum on which a mass of roiie can he 
accumulated. The pulley is attached to the piston- 
rod of a steam-engine. Tlie aetion of the steam 
behind the piston lift.s the pulley, and consequently 
the tool, the rope being clamped. The steam then 
causes the tool to fall, and on falling it automati- 
cally turn,s. A cylindrical tool can ca.sily he inserted, 
and a cove obtained that shows the nature of the 
rock and its inclination, At the Paris Exhibition 
of 1863 a pi'oposnl was made to diill with a tube 
in wliioh ifiamund.s were lixed. This was merely 
intendeil for u.se on a small .scale ; hut it was soon 
ajipHed to deep hore-lioles. For this drill black 
diamond is employed, ii substance with the full 
hardness of the ordinary diamond and a certain 
amount of toughness. Though very expensive, 
this method of boring is found advantageous when 
great speed in required. The fill! of rook in hore- 
hola.s is apt to cause serious interruption on account 
of tlie jamming of tlie rode. The sudden strain 
given to release them is liable to cause fracture, 
besides which the fail work is uot done by the leds. 
This dilliculty is obviated iu several ways, notably 
by replacing the iron rods by wooden ones, 30 to 32 
feet long, with iron connections. The free-falling 


cutter projiosed by Kind and the hollow rods of 
Von Oevnlian.son may lie in.-taiiccd as having 
rendered good service in the execution of great 
works. 

In order to open up a mine, tunnels or adit-levels 
are driven on the lode or to cut it whenever the 
contour of tlie country allows it. Sliaft-sinking 
involves a larger outlay of capital and greater 
working costs. In the ordinary method of sinking 
shafts, the workmen standing upon the bottom of 
the pit blast out the rock, and send tlie excavated 
materia! to tlie siiiface by mean.s of an engine, 
rape, and bucket. The .sides of the .shaft arc 
supported by tiiuheriiig or walling. In water- 
Ijearing strata many difficulties aie encountered, 
linuiel, the father of the great engineer, pioposed 
to obviate these by employing a eircnlar frame 
with a cutting ring. On" this, witli hydraulic 
mortar, a wall wa.s hiiilt and hehl llnnly togetlier 
by tie.s. In a second inothoil, largely used in 
modern collieries, heam.s of cast-iion aie employed, 
and 10,000 to 20,000 wooden ivedges driven in, a 
succession of ca.st-ivoii segments or rings, known as 
tubliLiiij, being built in. The shaft is thus sunk 
and the water pumped out. Tubbing a shaft is a 
veiy dillicuU operation, and the method has fre- 
quently been known to fail after 1120,000 to .-830,00(1 
has been .spent. In order to get oi ei tlie difficulties 
and dangers, Jvind, a Germiiu engineer, thought of 
sinking a bore-hole with sufficiently large tools 
consisting of .solid niasse.s of iron with slinip steel 
teeth. The sliaft having been bored, rings of cast- 
iron could, ho tliouglit, he lixed in and the water 
pumped out. This was tried iu 1840 in a very 
dillicult case and was found impracticable, and not 
until 1860, wlien CTmndion, an eminent Belgian, 
took the matter in Imnd, was tlie method suooe.s-.fuh 
A watertight bottom was made, half a dozen worlc- 
meii at the surface doing all tlie work. The method 
has been employed in the United Kingdom in a few 
instances. One remarkable case may he mentioned. 
At tlie moiitli of tiie Tyne are coal-mca.siu'e.s of 
great ralue, and at Soiitli Sliiedcls atlemiits were 
made to work the coal under tlie .sea. Diliicnlty, 
however, was caused by a hand of magnesian lime- 
stone highly ciiavged witli water. Tlie enterprise 
promised to he very costly. Tulihiug was totally 
unsuccessful, notwi'thstauding the fact that euuv- 
iiious pumps were employed raising as much as 
11,000 gallon.? of water per minute. The shaft was 
14 feel in diameter, and if the pumping ceased the 
water rase in tlie shaft 12 feet in two minute.?. 
Itecourse was then iiad to the ICind-Ciiandron 
method, which had previously been successfully 
tried on the Continent. Tiie trepan or cutter of 
the boring tool was 3 or 4 feet in diameter, and the 
hole was bored to a certain depth. A larger cutter 
wa.s then used. In tlii.s way the sides were formed 
into inclined plane.?, .so that tlie fragments rolled 
into 0 suspended bucket in tlie smaller hole, the 
bucket being raised from time to time. VTien a 
place was reached where a watertight joint could, 
he made, Chaudron’s tubbing was applied and the 
shaft succe.ssfullj’' coinjdeted. In this tubbing the 
bottom ring has a sliding ease in whicli is placed a 
quantity of moss, whicii, when the whole length of 
tubbing comes to re.st on the watertight bed cut 
for it under water by the borer, pack.? together and 
forms a tight joint. This method of sinking shaft.? 
is practically self-acting. It is economical and 
simple, and eliminate.? ri.sk to human life. In 
ordinary shaft-sinking accidents are frequent, as a 
screw or a liammer falling down the yawning gulf 
is like]}' to produce a fatal injury. 

An iugemou.s device for overooming tlie difficu] ties 
of shaft-sinking was invented by a Ereiich engineer, 
Trigcr. This consists iu damming hack the water 
by employing a constant resisting force ; tliat is to 
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say, in jiumijing into the iron cylinder that forms 
the shaft such an amount of air that the pressure 
on the bottom from within should he equal to that 
from without. By means of a Homing in the 
cylinder, a lower air-tiy;lit compartment is formed, 
in which it is found that men can \rnrk under a 
pressure of 3^ atmospheres. In order that the men 
may enter or leave their working-place without 
disturbing the equilibrium of the forces, the prin- 
ciple of the canal-lock i.s applied, a second chambej’ 
being foi'ined above the working one with trap- 
doors communicating with the sliaft above and 
with the chamber below. One of these door-s being 
alway.s closed while the other is open, the excavaterl 
material can he drawn up -without any appreciable 
loss of coinpre.ssed air. Tills method ha.s been 
successfully applied at a number of .shafts on the 
Continent. 

Another ingenious process of .sinking through 
quicksand is that devised by H, Pnet.Hch. This 
consist.s in freezing the water contained in that 
portion of the water-bearing ground v'hioh occupies 
tlie po.sition of the intended shaft into a solid mass 
of ice, and then sinking through it by hand -without 
havinj' to pump any -water. This method has 
proved snccensful at several Continental collierie.s 
and at the Chapin mine in Michigan. 

The average depth of coal-mines before tlie intro- 
duction of the steam-engine did not exceed 100 
yards, -whilst a near approximation for the present 
time would he 400 yards. The deepest shaft in 
Great Britain is that of the Ashton Moss Colliery, 
near Manchester, which has attained a depth of 
2830 feet. Tlie seams dip at the rate of 9 inches 
per j'ard, so that parts of the workings are 3000 
feet deep. The deepest shaft in the world was 
until 1 eoently that of a silver-lead mine in Bohemia, 
at Przihrain, where the Adalliert shaft is 3432 feet 
in depth. This depth lias, however, been exceeded 
in the Lake Superior coppei'-miuiug district, where 
in 1890 the Calumet .sliaft attained a depth of 3900 
feet. 

The cutting of a path through the hardei’ rocks, 
as carried on by the ancient nuner.s, was particu- 
larly lahoiious. The work tvas executed in con- 
fined spaces, and a large amount of dust was 
produced. The miners’ vocation was excessively 
unhealthy, inasmuch as they were obliged to inhale 
lar^e quantities of dust ; they thus became subject 
to disorders of the lungs to which they fell victims 
at an early age. Previous to the introduction of 
blasting the implements used were of the nature 
of -wedges and hammers. Bit by hit pieces of rock 
were broken away, the operation being aided by 
natural fissures iii the rocli and by the brittleness 
of the hard material. In this way the ancient 
niiner.s cut coffin-shaped galleries 5 feet in height. 
At the present time the galleries or levels are 
usually 74 feet high and 5 feet wide, thus affording 
great facility for travelling and for ventilation. 
The invention of gunpowder is of much greater 
antiquity than its application to mining purposes. 
In the 14th century it was largely used for muskeliy 
and cannon, and even for hloiving down defences ; 
hut, curiou.sly enough, it was not applied to mining 
purpo.ses until the beginning of the 17th century, 
and even then made it.s way .so .slowly that it was 
not largely employed until the 18th century. In 
the operation of blasting use is made of a borer or 
drill ot iron, or, as is more usual, of cast-steel. 
Tlii.s is struck with a hammer. A borer of larger 
diameter may be used, held by one man and struck 
by another. Of late yeans mechanical rock-drills 
driven by steam or by compressed air have come 
largely into use; .see Bohing, with illustration. 
The l)ore-hole, when finished, is then charged. 
The gunpowder is enclosed in a little hag of cloth 
dipped in pitch and provided with a fuse. Instead 


of using a cartridge of this kind, clay may he 
forced down the hole by a claying bar so a.s to'slmt 
off feeders of -water, and the hole -\i’ill be dry 
enough to receive a charge of powder. .1 needle of 
iron or .steel is placed in the midst of the charge 
with the ring at its end protruding, and tanqnni' 
is introduced. For this purpose it is best to put 
in clay piecemeal until the whole Is filled iqi. 
Accident.s may happen by pushing do-wn the iion 
bar, which is apt to strike fire against hard rock. A 
secoml suspected cause is that, when a man takes a 
tamping bar and strikes it with a hammer, the air 
is compressed, and the temperature augmented 
sufficiently to explode the powder. These dis- 
advantages are set aside by Messns Bickford & 
Smith’s safety -fuse (see BLASTiNfi). The older 
fuse consisted of carefully selected straws filled 
with line powder. The safety-fuse is of cotton 
with gunpowder in the middle. For use in wet 
gi'oniiil it is coi’ered with a waterproof composition. 
Considerable attention has been paid to the subject 
of consolidating the charge. Excellent work has 
been done with compressed powder ; dynamite has 
become quite indispensable ; and gun-cotton is 
also employed, the best form being the compressed 
variety invented by Abel. Nitrated gun-cotton or 
tonite lias also given admirable re.snlts. The 
fullest benefit of these modern explo.sives can only 
he obtained by the use of .strong detonators fired 
by electricity, by which it is possible to place a 
number of hore-noles in such a. manner that when 
fired simultanoonsly they sliall help each other. 

For removing coal these high explosives are too 
quick in their action, and blasting-powder con- 
tinues to he used. Millions of tons of coal are still 
obtained by it.s aid. In order to obviate the danger 
of explosions in fiery collieries, many ingenious 
substitutes for blasting have been proposed. For 
example, a hole is bored, and wedges inserted to 
force down the coal which has pvevimisly been 
under-cut with the pick. Another plan of great 
promise is that dei-ised by Sinitli and Moore, in 
which cartridges of caustic lime are employed, 
water being forced into them by a force-pump. 
The pres.snre of steam generated by the usual 
charge of .seven cartridges is 2850 lb., the car- 
tridges themselves expanding to about five times 
their original .size. The elhcienuy of these car- 
tridges varie.s with the nature of the coal, the best 
lesults having been obtained in the Derbyshire 
collieries. 

The woi'k of the miner engaged in under-cutting 
the coal-seam is very arduous, and various coal- 
cutting machines have been invented with a view 
to lessen the labour and expense. They work with 
compre^sed air or electricity, and liave the cutters 
arranged on the periphery nf a rotating disc, or on 
a travelling pitch-chain. Though largely employed 
in America, they have not yet come into extensive 
use in Great Britain. The coal, when broken 
down, is placed in wagons, and drawn by hor.se.s or 
engine-power to the bottom of the shaft and raised 
to the surface. 

The actual mode of working the coal, although 
vMyins greatly in every district, may he broaiUy 
divided mto_ (1) the post-and-stall, or hord-and- 
pillar, or (in Scotland) stoop-and-rooni, method, 
where the first stage of excavation is accomplished 
with the roof sustained by coal ; (2) the long-wall 
method, where the whole of the coal is allowed to 
settle behind the miner.s, no sustaining pillars of coal 
being left. The latter method, when well planned, 
is the safer both as regards facility of ventila- 
tion and leRs_ liability to accidents from falls. At a 
Durham colliery, -rvorking the Harvey seam, which 
is 34 feet in thickness, 51S5 tons of coal were 
obtained when working by the long-wall system, 
and 5052 tons when working by the post-and-stall 
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svstsm. In thick and liif'lily-inelined lieds it is lieijig as imicli as 100 indies in diameter. Tlieir 
n'snal to remove tlio coal hy liorizoiital .slices, and orcat cost and itmideron.s character have led to tlie 
to iill the excavation with waste_ inaterial. In introduction of cheaper direct-acting engines which 
some in.stances blast-funiaoo slag is used for the placed iiiideigmmid foice colmiins of water to 
purpose. vertical lieights of ns much as 1000 feet. At a 

The mode of working metalliferous veins differs silver-mine at Khiusthal, iu the Harz iloiintains, a 
greatly from that followed in the case of the more pair of direct-acting lotary engines liave been 
ov less horizontal coal-beds. Horizontal galleries, erected, driven by Iiydraulic power, with a head of 
termed ferefs, are driven niym the lode usually 10 ' 1959 feet, ilt twelve revolutions per minute these 
fathoms (60 feet) apart. They are rarely perpen- i pumps force 330 gallons of water up 7.i0 feet. 
(Ucularly above one another, as tliey follow tlie The ventilation of .sulderranean irorkingB is a 
inclination of the vein. The levels are connected problem of tlie greatest importance. The air is 
by means of small .shafl.s, termed leinzcs. Ke- contaminated by the re.spiration of men and lir)r.ses, 

I presented on a vei'tical plane, the vein will time be by the combustion of light.?, by the .smoke of 
seen to be cut up into pillars which are worked by explo.sives, and by deleterious dust. Added to 
the metliod of sloping. Uf this there are two which, iu the case of collieries, tlie insidious lire- 
vaiieties — underhand and overliand stoping. In damp or carburetted hydrogen exudes from the 
the former the ore is gradually worked away coal. Mingled with air this gas forms the 
downwards from the floor of one level, the ore and explosive mixture to wliich so many miners 
worthless mineral being taken out throngli the owm their death (see FiiiED.iMP, C'HOKE-D.-vMp, 
level next below. In must distriots underhand Safety-lamp). It is obvious that the venti- 
j stoping lias been superseded hy the more econo- lating current imist he sufficient to dilute tliis 
iiiical overhand method, in wliioli the niiners mixture below the firing-point and to .sweeji it 
stand on timber plalform.s and break down the away. The general mode of ventilating a colliery 
niineral above them. _ _ is to have two shafts, a downcast and an upcast. 

Tlie great depth and size of modern eollierie.? The luive air entering hy the downcast shaft 
nece.ssitate the raising of greater quantities of coal traverses the inadways of the colliery. By means 
tlirough a single shaft than was ever contemplated of doors and stoppings, the ciirreiit is caused to 
in former times. The winding-engiues of modern travel in the rerpiii ed direction so as to reach the 
erection are cqusecruently of extraordinary power, innermost workings of the mine. It then passes to 
Thus, at Harris’ Navigation Colliery the engines the upemst shaft and returns to the surface. The 
liave oylindovs with a diameter of 3-t iiiciies, and motion of the aiv-ciiiTent is caused hy furnaces or 
are capable of raising 6 tons of coal, or, witli ropes hy mechanical ventilators. In the former ease, a 
and tire cages oontaining the coal-trucks, a total large fnrnaoo is kept Imrning at the bottom of the 
load of tons, at _a speed of ,32 foot per second, upcast shaft, the air in ivliicli it heats and causes 
The quantities whioli can tliu.s be raised are to expand. In this way a volume of air is obtained 
enormous. It i.s by no niean.s uncommon for 900 to snilable for very extensive workings, ns much as 
1400 ton.s to be raised from one pit in the day. 120,000 to 250,000 cubic feet of air being passed 

I In collieries both coal and men are raised in the through the .shafts per minute. In the case of 
cages, hut in the metalliferous mines tlie man- meelianioal ventilators, the vitiated air is with- 
engilie is largely used. This ooiisUts of a reciprocal- drawn from tlie colliery hy the exhausting action 
ing rod or pair of rods titled with step.s, hy which of centrifugal fans, whieh may he made either of 
the miner is raised 8 to 14 feet at a stroke. Al- large diameter to run at low velocity, or of small 
tliougli this method obviates the tax on the energies diameter to run at higli velocity. At several 
of the men entailed hy tlie climbing of ladders, it important collieries these fans attain enormous 
is hy no means free from danger. Pru.ssian stat- diniemsions, in some cases as much as 45 feet in 
istics show that where inan-engine.s are employed diameter anil 14 feet in wiiltli. 
there are four tiiiie.s as many accidents a.s wliere Almost as important as ventilation in relation to 
cage.s and ropes or where ladders are used. the safety of human life is the accurate construc- 

i At the Ejiinao collieries in France a remarkable tion and the ]iveservation of iiiine-plaiis. Tn many 
pneinnatic system of raising coal and men is cm- c.ascs the plans are laid down without any reference 
ployed. An air-tight wrouglit-iron tube. 5 feet to the phenomenon of the variation of the magnetic 
3 inches in diameter, is placed in the sliaft and needle. Trusting to old plans coiistnicteil in this 
fitted with a piston-cage carrying nine coal-wagons, way, the miner may drive straight into old work- 
The air being exhausted above the piston, a load ing's filled with water, the tapping of wliicli W'ould 
of .3 tons of coal is raised at a rate of 19 inches jier be death to all employed in the colliery, 
second. The great cost of the installation lias pre- Tlie progressive legialalion in connection with 
vented the method from being generally adopted. mines (e.g. the Coid-niines Kegulation Act of 
In almost all mines the surrounding rock eontain.? 1872, amended 1886, which prescribes for the iiispee- 
water whicli rapidly nccuinnhatos in Ihe working,?, tion of mines hy duly appointed inspectors, iko.) 
'Where the contour of the district is siiitalile, the has jiroved heaeficial in diminishing the pro- 
best method of draining the mine is liy means of an portion borne by the accidents to the number of 
adit-level — i.e. a tunnel driven in tlie liillside. In miners employed; for whereas in_1850, when the 
some oases extensive areas are drained by adits, output of coal in the United Kingdom_ did not 
Thus, the great Gwennap adit in Cornwali, which exceed 50,000,000 tons, the imniher of miners em- 
is with its hranchos 40 miles in length, drains ployed being about 200,000, the deaths slightly 
30 .sq. m. As furtlier example.? of long adits o-xceeded 1000 in the year, in 1877, when the out- 
niay he cited the Ernst- August adit in the pat of coal was 134,000,000 tons and the nniiiher of 
Harz Mountains, wliiah has a total length of mineis double that in 1850, the deaths were only 
14 wiles and cost £85,500, and the llothschon- 1200 in number. Tlie deaths from explosions of 
berger adit at Freiberg in Saxony, which is 25 firedamp dnring the eleven years 1875-1883 formed 
miles long. In cases where adits are unavail- hut 23'n7 per cent, of the total deaths, the re- 
ahle, recourse must be had to pumps either of the mainder iieiug due to falls of roof and other causes, 
lifting or forcing type. The iirinoipal type of For statistics of mineral production, see Geeat 
engines is tliat known as tlie Coriii.sli pumping- Britain, United St.ATEs, &c.. 
engine, which is a single-acting condensing beam- In England and Ireland the crown has the right 
engine working expansively. Some of these engines to all mines of gold and sillier ; but where these 
are of enormous size, tlie cylinders in some cases metals are found in mines of tin, copper, iron, or 
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other baser metal, tlien the crown has only the right 
to take the oie at a jjiice fixed hy statute. In 
Scotland gold-inine.s lielong to the crown without 
liinitation, and silver-mine^ when three-hiilfiience 
of silver can he extracted from the pound of lead. 
As a general rule, in the United States as well as 
in Britain, rvlioever is the owner of freehold Land 
has a right to all the mines underneath the sur- 
face, for Iris ahsolute owneishi]) extends to the 
centre of the earth ; hut under special grants and 
contracts it is not uncommon for one person to he 
owner of the surface of the land and another to 
he owner of the mine.s heneath ; or several persott.s 
rrray he owners of drtl'erent kinds of nrrne.s lying 
oire above the other in the dilfeient .strata. Otr the 
irrrblic lands of the Uniterl State.s, a title or liceirse 
may he obtained hy any citi/err froiir the geireial 
land office at lyashingtoir, at the rate of So per 
acre of surface ]jre-eiri|iterl ; no royalty is paid, hirt 
the claitrt nriist he worked iir accordaitcc hoth with 
local regirlations ami with the geucial rrritring’ law.-., 
which prescribe as one condition the performance 
of a oert.riir amount of woi’k annually. If this con- 
ditiorr is not fulfilled, the mincirrayhe ‘ detroitncctl,’ 
and any other peisorr secure the claim. 

BrDLiOGn.iPHT.— Tire literature of ruining is very 
extensive, but the followrng rrray ba cited as irseful works 
of ivfereirce: Callon’s Lectures on Minimj, tiairslated hy 
Dr C. Be Novo Foster and IT. Galloway ; Sir ITaiiiig- 
ton Sirrytli, Co 'l-miiiinci (7Ur ed. Loud. 1890); _J. J. 
Atkinson, Pmetkal Treatise on the Gases met with hi 
Coed- iiihvs [Loud. 1870); E. Hunt, British Miinn(i{liiiii); 
H. M. Chance, Beport on Coal-miihnij (Philadelphia, 
1SS5); E. II. Brortgh, Mine Survciiini/ (2d ed. Lonil. 
1889); Arrrudol Eogera, Alininn Law (Lond. 1870); 
Report of the Acridenis in hthies Commission (1880). 
Tire prrnoipai sources of information on mining matters 
are the Transaotrons of the Minrng Institutes, the tech- 
nical journals, and the annual reports of H.M. Inspectors 
of Mures. 8ee also artrcles Co.rL, UolTnn, Gold, lllox, 
Lu.id, Di.imond, io. 

Minister, a public functionary who has the 
chief direetiorr of any dejiartmeirt in a state, the 
ministry heiitg the body r)f irrirrisiets to ■nhom the 
sovereign or chief-magistrate comuriffi the exeett- 
tivo governnrerrt (see C.vbinet, P.viiLl.tJtEg’T, 
TU13A.SUEY ). Miniister i.s also a term for a delegate 
or reirreseirtative of a sovereigtr at a foreign court 
(see AMD.tss.tDnu). Chri.stran preachers atrd iiriests 
are ininisters of the word of God or of Jesus Christ 
in Catholic usage ; irrirrister, a uatrre, was adopted 
hy Fverreh-Bpeaking Protestairta for their clergy, 
and was formerly so used hy Anglicans, as it still'is 
hy Presbyterirrns and triaiiy Noircoiiforrnists. 

31iiiium, or Red Lead. See Lead, Vol. YI. 
p. 543. 

flliuiver. See Pues. 

Mink (Putovlus), a iranre applied to several 
carnivore.s in the same geirrrs as weasel, polecat, 
ferret, ajid ermine, and with essentially similar 
characteristics. The body measures from 12 to IS 
iiiclies in length, not including the bushy tail. The 
colour of tiie valuable fur is chestnut-brown. The 
Siberian Vison (P. sibcricus], the European Vison 
(P. lutreohi), and the Ameiican Mink proper (1\ 
vison) are very nearly related, if indeed they' are 
not simply varieties of one circumpolar .s])ecies. 
They all live hy ri^•e^s and lakes, in whieli they 
swim and dive, feeding chiefly on fishes, frogs, 
ninssehs, and the like ; though not refiusing any 
small mammals whicli come in theii way. They 
are keen-scented, hold and persistent, hut are 
readily tamed when caught young. See Fues. 

Mlinieapolis, the largest city of Minnesota, 
adjoins the capital, St Paul, and is situated on 
both sides of the Mississiimi, which is here crossed 
hy twelve bridges. The Falls of St Anthony, with 
a perpendicular descent of Ifi feet, afford a water- 


power which has heou a chief source of the city’s 
prosperity. The streets are ■wide and handsoine, 
and there are beautiful public parks. Among tlie 
most notable huihliugs are the masonic hall, the 
post-office, the Exposition Ijiiilding, and the 
Guarantee Loan edifice. This last is twelve .stories 
high, built of granite and sandstone ; it contains 
400 offices, and on the roof is a gaulen where 
concerts ai-e given. The chmehes number nearly 
loO, and the public schools had in 1890 more than 
oOO tcacliers and 20,000 pu]')il.s ; while the state 
university heie has five departments and about a 
thousand students, of both .se.xes. There is a 
public library of over .30,000 volumes. The lumber 
and Hour mills of Minneajiolis are among the 
hugest in the country. In the latter, stones have 
been discarded, and the Hungarian or ‘ roller ’ 
proce.ss (see Mtll) is employed. The total daily 
capacity of the mills is 35,000 barrels. The rail- 
way factlrltes of Mirrrreapolis are very great, arrd 
tlie' growth of the city has been romrirkahly rapid. 
Pop. (1870) 13,006; (1880)40,887; (1890)104,738.— 
Five irriles hy rail SE. of Mimteapoli.s are the 
Falls of Mirtnehaha ( ‘ Larrghirtg IVater ’ ), cele- 
brated in Lottgfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Milincsilisicr, the collectir'e name given to 
the lyric poets of Gertrrarry U’lro iionr-ished drrrirtg 
a period marked approximately Iry the years 1170 
aird 1250. For the most part tire singers were of 
kniglrlly birth and belonged to the irrfer-ior rrohility, 
tliorrglr itten of the very highest rarrk, reigrth'tg 
princes and everr emperors, wrote fhese lytic 
etlusions, anti a few M'ere of brtrghcr hiith. I'hey 
get their rtante fi'oirt the ])i’i:rcipal tlieirre that 
ittspirod thenr, mi’rrnt! = ‘ love,’ the love of fair 
women. 'Thus they were so far akin to the 
troubadours of Provence and Fmirco. Tlie move- 
rtrent, however, thorrgh it ccrtairrly received sng- 
gestions froirr the srrrgers beyond the Elriire, was 
essentially of irative origirt. The dlH'erence be- 
tween the two schools is irrost clearly seen iir the 
siiitifc of their ■work. The Gerniair .singers wrote 
of love in a more refitreil atrd delicate spirit, arrd 
with a greater revet eirce for woirraxr, than the 
trouhadottr.s. The heat of them treated of the 
inner life of the sortl, the fcolirrgs and eirrotiurrs of 
the Ireart, rather tharr of the gallantries and adven- 
trrres rtf a aen.stral love ; they nrove in the world of 
imaghtalrotr and idealism, shtrrrrritrg the real world 
arrd its gross pleasures ; the shy, speeolrles.s, rever- 
errt attitude of irtgcrrrrotrs youth that characterised 
theirr was closely akitr to the reverertt lioiitage paid 
to the purest and holiest of wontett, the Virgin 
Mother of Ghrist. Yet they did not altogether 
Io.se touch of the world, Tliey loved to sing the 
praises of rrature, especially of spring, the ]ieretrttial 
in.sprrer of poets’ hearts arrd tongues. Often, too, 
there is a decided strain of .sadness and irrelattcholy, 
always touches of true irarveto, and freqrrerrtly of 
arch Irunrottr, and otr occasion the .sterner note of 
moral indignation arrd contempt of tire follies and 
vices of tire time. Thus, the host of tire nrinrte- 
sirtger, like Y’'alther votr cler Yogelweido, the most 
illustrious of therrr all, Heirtrtoh von Ofterdirrgen, 
■\Yolfratri von Esclretrhadt, Hrrrtrrratrn vorr Arte, Gott- 
fried votr Strashurg, Hettri'iclr vorr Yeldeke (the earli- 
est), atrd others, were distirrgrrislted on the orre hand 
ftotrr the poets of the monasteries, who celebrated 
the deeds of rrrartyr and saint, and on the other 
hand from the watrderirig gleemen, whose srrhjecls 
were suited to the coarse and ignorant peasantry 
who fortrred their rrsttal aridience.s. But it is not 
hr subject only, arrd their s]ririb of treating it, that 
the minnesinger differ from all their contemporaries; 
they also paid great attention to poetical form, 
striving after melodious arrd sonorous language, 
regularity of v’erse-structirre, and srrroothrre.ss and 
correctness of ver.sification, in all which they 
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attained a degree of skill. Their art -was, 

I jioiverer, wider than the ]ii)et’s at the i)ie,sent 
Jay: tkey nob only wrote the texfchiiL eoiiiijosed 
the air to which the text Wiis to he sung, for 
all their lyiic^ weie written with the expre.ss 
iiurpose of heing iiing to the aceoniiniiitnieiit of viol 
or harp. One chis-i alone was e\6ui])ted from 
iiiii‘'iear acconipnnimeul — viz, .short dhlaetic or .sen- 
tentious poems called siinichv — ' sayings,’ which 
weie recited. As it was incumheut upon a ‘ singer ’ 
to invent his own oumhinatioii of te.xt and melody, 
and wa.s considered dishouourahle for him to appro- 
priate those of his prcdeco.ssoi.s or contemporaries, 
their poems are remarkahle for a great variety of 
foi’ins, poetic ami tinisieal. This in course of 
time, when the fresh inspiriition of the movement 
heg.in to wane, was the fruitful cause of much 
artilu'ial wilting', and eventually of the decaj' of 
the ait. Tint there weie still deeiier causes of decay 
inherent in it. The le.ss relined of the ‘.singers’ 
were unahle to keep the levels of exalted sentiment 
of their .snperior.s, and dcgeneratoil into false 
sentimeiilality, lifeless conventionality, and ahove 
all a gloss and vulgar sensualism. The minne- 
singer n-i-otc priiieipaliy in the Swabian dialect of 
Middle IIi,gh tierinau. Their use of this language 
was due to the great eiicoiiiagenient they received 
fiom the Hoheustaufen enipernr.s. Next to these 
lulers their chief jiatrons 'were the dukes 
of Austria, and e.specially Ileriniiim of Thuringia, 
at whose court of Eisenach the semi-inythical 
iVarthurgkrieg ooeurred (c. 12(17). This 'was a 
lioetioal ooiitost between the chief mimiesiiiger as 
to the merits of the patron, s of the art : Heinrich 
of Ofterdiiigen was outsiiim' by 'WalthGr von der 
Vogelweide, and IleiuvioIi'^B ally, the magician 
Klingsor of Hungary, by Molfiam von Escheiiliach. 

When men of knightly hivtii began to neglect 
the writing of lyric poetry, and the miune.siuger 
were no longer held in honour in the halls of the 
great, the art took refuge 'with the burghers and 
eraftsineii of the cities. Hut with the e.xeeption of 
Hans Sadrs of Nuremberg, those mrinlersinger or 
mcLitemaiir/cr, as they called themselve.s, po.s.se.ssed 
little real poetic feeling. They formed themselves 
into guilds and wrote poems as they plied their 
trade, by purely inechameal rules, and hound them- 
selves lly a multitude of puerile restrictioim and 
pedantic regulations. Their subjects were pain- 
fully commonplace, and their treatment destitute 
of all artistic feeling. Yet tho,se singer.s’ guilds 
flourished fi-oin the 13th to the Kith century ; the 
last was not dissolved until 1839, at Ulm. 
Wagner’s opera. Die Mdstcmiiujer bu N Urnherg, 
pevjietuates their memory. 

Tho l 3 ’ric;s of the 1(10 Minuosinger, of whom alone 
speoiiucn.s survive, were puhliahod by Von dor Hagen in 
1838 ( 4 vols.). Modern versions have been made by Tieck 
(1803), Sinirook (18C7), and others. Sea A. Soludtz, 
Das kofischc Leben ziir &it dcs Minnesangs (2 vols. 
2d ed, 1889); IJhlaud ill Hahriften ziir Geschichte dcr 
Dichtunn iind Sitge (vol. v. 1870); and Lyon, Jl/inae- 
U)id Metsier-santj {1SS2). 

, Minnesota (an Indian name, signifying ‘sky- 
tinted water’), tlie tivenlietli in population of the 
states of the American Union, coimiBiit wn lu u.s. 
and the nortlienimo.st in the Mis- sy j n. Lirjaucott 
si.ssippi valley, extend.s from -13“ ooMi»uiy. 

30'_ to 40’ N. lat,, and from 91“ to 97° W. long. 
It is hounded on the N. by Manitoba and Ontario. 
E. by Lake Supierior and Wisconsin, S. by Iowa, 
and W. by North and South Dakota, Its area 
is 83,530 .sq. m., or nearly as large as Great Ihitain. 
In Minnesota are tlie remote sources of the gi-eat 
rivers Mi.ssia.sippi, Bed Bii’er of the North, and 
St Lawrence, whose waters, liowing in different 
directions, reach resiieotively tlie Gmf of Mexico, 
Hudson Hay, and the Atlantic Ocean. Within 


the state the Minnesota Hiver is the largest tribu- 
tary of tlie Mis'lssippi. Hetween tlie St Croix 
iliver and lied lliier of (be North are Imndreds of 
clear lakes, the largest of which aie Ked Lake 
(D30 .sq. in.). Mills Lacs, and Leech Lake. About 
two-lhirds of the state is jirairie, hut in the northern 
liortion thoie are e.\teiisive pine-fore.sts, and in the 
north-east great marshes, heaving a scan ty growth 
of tamarack and fir. The minerals include iron 
(which Is proiitably woiked), .slate, gianile, and 
other rocks, and the led piiieslone. The climate is 
bracing in winter, very dry and equable ; the mean 
for the yeai 1889 was 45°. The rainfall is sullioient 
and well distributed throughout the year. 

Minnesota Is an agricultural anil especially a 
wheat-produoing state ; its manufactories as 'yet 
are priueipally Hour and lumber mills. The prin- 
cipal crops in 1889 were ; wlieat, 4(3,000,583 bushels; 
oats, 48,253,799 bushels ; maize, 22,113,709 bushels; 
potatoes, 0,444,137 bushels. The facilities for eoni- 
meice aie great. The Mississippi is navigable as 
liigh as St I’anl ; the lakes, with Duluth for a 
poll, oiien a waterway to the Atlantic ; and there 
are over 0000 miles of railuay in the state. 

Education is well eared for. At the end of 1888 
the )ievmanent schoid fund exceeded §8,000,000; 
and dining that year ovei 250,000 lainils were 
oil the loll. There aie four state iiurmal schools, 
and a state university at Minneaiiolis, besides 
Macalaster College (Presbytciian) and Hamline 
University (Metbudi.st) at 'St Taul, Carleton Col- 
lege (Congregatioualist) at Norllillehl, Episcopal 
schools at Earibault, and a Presbyterian college 
for women at Albert Lea. 

Histovg. — Mimie.sota was visited by Ereiieli e.\- 
))Ioveis in 11359-00, ami the poition west of the 
Mis.sisaipjii wa-s part of the province of Lonisiana 
imiclmsed by the United States fiom Prance in 
1803. Port Snelling, at tho month of the Minnesota 
Kiver, was built and occupied in 1821. In 1837 
the Chi])|)eway Indians surrendered all the land 
cast of tlie Mi.ssi.ssipiii ; iimnigratiou then began, 
and Minnesota became a terriloiy in 1840, a state 
in 1858. It claims the distinction of having, 
through its governor, offered the fust regiment for 
the defence of the Union; and during the civil 
war, out of 40,000 citizens able to bear arms, it 
sent 24,000 into the aimy. In August 1802 occuned 
a terrible mn.ssacre by the Indians, who attacked 
the frontier settlements and in ten days killed some 
800 men, women, ami children. As a consequence, 
the Sioux and Wiiinebagoes were remoi'ed from Hie 
stale, and their Imntiug-gromuls are now occu])ied 
by farms and jirosperous towns. The jirincipal 
cities are the capital, St Paul (133,301), Minnea- 
polis (164,738), ami Duluth (32.725). Pop. (1860) 
17‘2,023 ; ( 1880) 780,773 ; (1890) 1,300,017, including 
a large proportion of Scandinavians and Germans. 

Minnow (Acuefsens pf(Oi,ci'nH,s), a small fish of 
the same genius as the roach, dace, chub, &o. It is 
widely disirihuted in Europe, from Norway to 
Italy. It is usually 3 or 4 inches long, but it occa- 
.sioiifilly in favourable localitie.s may attain lo as 
mnch as 7 inches. The miimow I'aries its colour ; 
it Is more biilliant when taking fond, and blighter 
during the day than at night. The colours are 
most brilliant at spawning time, particuhuiy iu the 
males. The hack is olive-hrown in colour, becom- 
ing lighter at the sides with a inelallio lustre. The 
fins are .silvery gray, often ro,se tinted at the base. 
The colom-s become paler after siiawiiiiig. The 
minnow is an active little fish found in large 
swarms, generally in shallow.? in summer or near 
the surface; in winter it conceals itself under 
stones and muddy banks. It is a voracioms feeder, 
living on aquatic plants, worms, insects, small 
snails and fresli-water molluscs, and even its own 
kind; and in turn it is preyed upon by nearly 
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every ti&li in the stream. Minnows have tiie 
peculiar hahit of arranging themselves like the 
spokes of a wheel or the petals of a flower, with 
their heads towards the eeiitie and tlieir tails at 
nearly erpial distances from one another when any- 
thing that can serve as food is thrown into the 
water. They may he canght hy small hand-net 
or hy hook and line, baited with worm or paste. 
They are very prolilie ; they breed in June, and the 
eggs hatch in a few clay.s. A.s food they are much 
esteemed, cooked in various ways or dressed as 
‘ white bait.’ They are used as bait for eels, or as 
spinning bait for trout, percli, pike, or chub. Some 
fish-breeders advocate stocking rivers with minnow.s 
to feed the young salmon, hut the wisdom of this 
proceeding has been questioned on various grounds. 

Minor is, in Scotch law, the teiin describing a 
person who, if a male, is lietween the ages of 14 
and 21 ; and if a female, is between 12 ami 21. In 
England tlie technical term is an Infant (ipv.). 

Minor. See Sc-tLE. 

Minor Baron.s. See B.ikox. 

Minorca, tlie .second largest of the Balearic 
Isles (q.v.), lies 2.^ mile.s NE. of Majorca. It is 
2S miles long, hy an average of 10 wide, and has 
an area of 284 sq. m. Pop. ,34,173. Its coast is 
rocky and inacces.sible, hut broken by numerous 
inlets, and its .surface low, undulating, and stony. 
Its productions and climate are similar to those of 
Majorca, though the soil is le.s,s fertile. The chief 
towns are Port Mahon (o.v.) and Ciudadela (8000). 
The island is remarkahle for its great number of 
ancient megalithic remains (called talayots) and its 
stalactite oaves (at Prella). See Bynu (John); 
Bidwell's Rnicuj'i'fl Isles (1876), and Sir R. L. Play- 
fair, illecliiermneuii (Sd ed. 1890, Murray’s Guide- 
book series), 

Minorites. See ri!.A.Ncrsc.vNS. 

Minority. See PlEphe.sent.ition. 

3IillOS. the name of two mythological kings of 
Crete. Tlie first i.s said to have been the son of 
Zens and Europa, the brother of Eliadanianthn.s, 
the father of Denoalion and Ariadne, and, after his 
death, a judge of the shades in Hades. — The second 
of the same name was grandson of the former, and 
son of Lyoastus and Ida. To him the celebrated 
Laws of ilinos are ascribed, in which he is said 
to have received instruction fi'oin Zens himself. 
Homer and Hesiod know of only one Minos, the 
king of Cuossns, and son and friend of Zeus. 

Minotaur, one of the most repulsive conceptions 
of Greek Mytliology, the ottspring of Pasiphae and a 
hull, for wliicli she had conceived a passion, grati- 
fied through the contrivance of Poseidon. The queen 
placed herself in an artificial cow made by Dmdalus, 
and so became the mother of the monster, half-man 
half-hull, a man with a hull’s head. Minos, the 
husband of Pasiphaii, shut him up in the Cnossian 
Laliyrinth, and there fed him with the .seven 
youths and seven maidens, wliom Athens was 
obliged to snpjily at fixed periods as a tribute, 
till Theseus, with the help of Ariadne (q.v.), slew 
the monster. 

Minsk, the chief town of the Russian govem- 
mer.fc of jVfinsk, .stands on an afiiuent of the 
Beresina, 436 miles hy rail WSMb of Moscow and 
331 ENE. of Warsaw. Pop. (1883) 54,307, many of 
whom are Jews. The town existed in the lltli 
century ; was Lithuanian in the IStli and Polish in 
the loth; and was annexed by Russia in 1793. 
The government of Minsk has an area of 35,282 
so. m., and a pop. (1883) of 1,591,767, embracing 
White Russians (67 per cent,), Lithuanians (4| 
per cent,), Poles (11 per cent,), and Jews (10 per 
cent.), with Tartars and Germans. Seventy per 
cent, of the soil is covered with mar&has, swamps, 


moors, lake.s, and forests ; less Ilian 24 jier cent, 
of the total area is actually cultivated. 

Minster (Lat. monastcriiim, ‘a monastery'), 
the church of an abbey or priory ; hut often 
applied, like the German Munsto^ to cathedral 
churches without any monastic connection, as 
especially to York IMin.ster. 

MilltfJ/rnMffi). a genus of plants, of the natural 
order Lahiatic, with small, funnel-shaped, rpiadiifld, 
generally led corolla, and four straight stamens. 
The species are perennial herbaceous plants, vary- 
ing considerably in appearance, hut all with creep- 
ing root-stocks. The flowers are wliorled, the 
whorls often gionpeil in spikes or heads. Tlie 
species are widely distributed over tlie world. 
Some of them are very common in Britain, as 
Water Mint (il/. aqiiafira), which grows in wet 
grounds and ditche.s, and Corn-mint (il/. ccrreiisis), 
which al)onnd.s as a weed in eoniliuId.s and gardens. 
All the specie.s contain an aromatic e.ssential oil, in 
virtue of which they are more or less medicinal. 
The most important species are Spearmint, Pepper- 
mint, and Pennyroyal. — Spearmint or Green iMint 
( J/. viridts) is a native of almost all the temperate 
jiarts of tlie globe ; 
it has erect .smooth 
.stems, from one foot 
to tw'o feet high, 
with the whorls of 
flowers in loose cylin- 
drical or oblong 
spikes at the top ; 
the leaves lanceo- 
late, acute, smooth, 

.serrated, destitute 
of stalk, or nearly 
so. It has a very 
agreeable odour. — 

Peppermint (J/. 
piperita), a plant of 
equally wide distri- 
bution in the tern- 
peiate parts of the 
world, is veiy similar 
to spearmint, hut 
has tlie leaves 
stalked, and the 
Howers in short 
spikes, the lower 
wdiorls somewhat 
distant from the rest. It is very readily recog- 
nised hy the peculiar pungency of its odour and 
of its taste. — Pennyroyal (71/. pulee/ium), also 
very co.siuopolitaii, has a nmch -branched qirostrate 
.stem, which sends down new roots as it extends 
in length ; the leai'es ovate, stalked ; the flowers 
in distant globose whorls. Its smell resembles that 
of the other mints. — All these species, in a wild 
state, grow in ditches or wet iilnces. All of them 
are cultivated in gardens ; and peppermint largely 
for medicinal use and for flavouring lozenges. 
They are naturalised in America, wliere, liowever, 
the common species is 71/. canadensis, the IVild 
or Horse-mint. Mmt Sauce is generally made 
of spearmint, which Is also used for flavouring 
soups, &c. A kind of mint with lemon-scented 
leaves, called Bergamot Mint (71/. citrata), is found 
in some parts of Europe, and is cultivated in 
gardens. Varieties of ]iepi)ermint and Horse-mint 
XM. syloeslris), with crisped leaves, are muoli cul- 
tivated in Germany under the name of Curled 
Mint {Krausc-minse) ; the leaves are dried and 
used as a domestic medicine, and in poultices 
and baths. All kinds of mint are easily propa- 
gated hy parting the roots or by cuttings. It is 
said that mice have a great aversion to mint, and 
that a few leaves of it will keep them at a distance. 



Spearmint [Mentha viridis). 
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Piippermint, iiemiyi'oyal, and &peai'mint are used 
ill uiedieiue. Tlie pliarniacopffiia-i contain an 
siiiritus, and oleum of each of tlioin ; the ofiicinal 
icii't lieiiig the lierli, which should he collected 
iiiien in flower. Fcjyicrmivt is a powerful diflhsible 
stimulant, and, as such, is antiajiasniodic and 
, 4 oiiiacliic, and is much employed in tlie treatment 
of tuistrodynia and flatulent colic. It is also exteii- 
.sively used in niixtiires, for covering the taste of 
dnu's. Fcnnyroyal and spearmint are similar in 
then' action, hut inferior for all pnrpo.ses to pepper- 
iiiint. 

mint (Lafc. moiicttt), an estahlislinient for malc- 
ini’ coin.? or inetallic money (see hlONEY). The 
early history of the art being traced under the 
Iiciul NuiniHinatios, the present article is mostly 
confined to a sketch of the constitution of the 
Biit-ish mint, and of the modern processes of eoin- 
iiirr as there followed. 

i’ll Canute’s law.s, an oflicer called a ‘reeve’ is 
leferred to as liaving some jurisdiction over the mint, 
and certain names which, in addition to that of the 
soveieign, ajipear on the Anglo-Saxon coins seem 
to have been tho.se of the nioneyens, an important 
class of functionaries, who were, until tlie operations 
of coinage were undertaken hy the state in 1850, 
lesponsihle for the manufacture of the coin. Be- 
.side.s tlie sovereign, harona, bishops, and the 
greater raoiia.sterie.s liud tlio control of mints, 
where they exercised the right of coinage, a 
luivilege enjoyed by the arolihishops of Cantor- 
bury in the reign of HeniyTIIL, and hy AVolsey 
as Bi.sliop of Durham and Arclihisliop of A^orlc. 
After the Norman Conque.st the ollicers of the 
Eoyal mint became to a certain extent subject to 
the authority of llie exolieiprer, Both in Saxon 
and Norman times there existed, under control of 
tlio principal mint in London, a number of pro- 
vincial Jiiintri in dilTerent towns of England ; there 
were no fewer than thirty-eight in the time of 
Ethelred, and the last oi them were only done 
away with in the reign of William III. Tlie 
ollicers of the mint were formed into a corporation 
hy a charter of Edward II. ; they consisted of tlie 
warden, master, ooniiitroller, as.saj-inaster, wmrkev.s, 
coiners, and suhordiiiates. Cuiimig at the Scottish 
mint in Edinburgh cea.sod with tlie Union ; hut the 
office of master of the mint was not incorporated 
with tlie Englisli one till 1817. 

Tlie seignorage for eoiniug at one time formed no 
inconsiderable item in the revenues of the crown. 
It was a deduction made from the bullion coined, 
and comprehended both a charge for defraying the 
expense of coinage, and the sovereign’s jirolit in 
virtue of his prerogative. In the reign of Henry 
VI. the seignorage amounted to Gtl. in the pound ; 
in the reign of Edward I. it was Is. 24d. By 
18 Car, II. chap. 5, the seignorage on gold was 
abolished, and it lias never since been exacted. 
The ‘shere’ or ‘leniedy,’ as it is now' called, is an 
allow'anoe for the unavoidable imperfection of 
the coin in regard to both standard weight and 
fineness. 

The function of the mint, so far as oonoenis the 
standard gold coinage, is to receive gold in ingots 
from individuals, and return an eiiuivalent iveight 
ill sovereigns. But, in point of fact, gold is now 
exclusively coined for the Bank of England ; for, 
although any one hits the right to import gold into 
the mint for coinage, receiving an equivalent w'eight 
of .sovereigns at the rate of'T3, 17s. lOJd. per oz. 
standard, after a sulfioient delay to allow' of the 
gold he imports being converted into coin, he can 
at once receive payment on pre,seiiting his bullion 
at the Banlc of England at the slightly lower rate 
of f3,_17s. 9d., and the additional l^d, offered hy 
the mint is not found suflioient to compensate for 
the necessary delay w'liich occurs. 


Bilvev, which was foniierlv a legal tendei to any 
amount,^ has, hy 36 Geo. ill. chap. 68, ceased to 
he .so. That act piovided that each troy pound of 
standard silver should he coined into sixly-six shil- 
lings, and, since this exceeds the price at which 
the metal in its uncoined state can be ]micha.sed, 
it follow's that tlie coinage of .silvei i.s a source of 
profit to the state. When the price fell to 
this jirofit, or seignorage, amounted to no less 
than 54 per cent., and even at 5s. per ounce there 
remaiu.s a profit of about 10 per cent. It should, 
however, he borne in mind that this ‘ token ’ coin- 
age is only a legal tender to a limited amount 
(forty ahilliugs), w'hereas gold coin is legal tender 
to any amount. The profit derived from the 
bronze tolcen coinage i.9 proportionately even 
greater. The seignorage, w'liich was formerly 
retained hy the master of the mint to defray the 
expense of coinage, has since 1837 been }iaid to 
the credit of the Consolidated Fund. 

A new mint was erected on Tower Hill in 1810. 
Ill 1815 some alterations were made in its consti- 
tution ; and in 1851 a complete change was iutro- 
dneed in the whole system of administration. The 
control of the mint was then vested in a master, 
a deputy-master, and a comptroller. The mastev- 
slii]), which had, in the early part of the lOtli 
century, liecouie a political appointment held hy 
an adherent of the government, w'as re,stored to the 
position of a jiermanent ollioe, tlie master being the 
ostensible executive head of the estahlislinient. 
The operative department was eutrnated to the 
assayev, the nielter, and the refiner. The numeyers, 
wlio liad from early times onjoyecl extea.sive privi- 
leges and exemptioii.s, and were contractors with 
tlie crown for the execution of the coinage, were 
abolished, and the contracts w'ith the crown were 
entered into by the master of the mint, who also 
made subordinate eoiitraots for tlie actual maim- 
facture of the coin. Fiirtlier eliaiiges w'ere made 
in tlio administration of the mint in 1869. The 
mastership was added to the duties of the Chan- 
cellor of tlie E.xclieqner, witliout any addition of 
.salary, and the ofliee.s of deputy-master and comp- 
troller W'ere amalgamated. A yearly saving of 
£10,000 is believed to have been effected hy the 
changes of 1851, and a further £8000 by those of 
1869, W'ith an increase of efficiency. Mints were 
established at S 3 'dney and Melhouriie to coin the 
gold so largely found in Australia, in 1853 and 1869 
respectively. 

Processes of Coining . — Down to the middle of 
the 16tli century little or no iinproveineiit seems 
to have been made in the art of coining from tlie 
time of its invention. The metal was siiuplj' 
hammered into slips, which were afterwards cut 
up into eijuares of one size, and then forged round. 
The required impression was given to these hy 
placing them in turn between two dies, and strik- 
ing them with a hammer. As it was not easy by 
this method to jdace the die.s exactlj' above each 
Ollier, or to applj' proper force, coins .so made were 
alwaj'S faulty, and had the edges unfinialied, which 
rendered them liable to he clipped. The fiist great 
step was the application of the screw, invented in 
1553 hj' a French engraver of the name of Brucher. 
The plan was found expensive at first, and it was 
not till 1662 that it altogether superseded the 
lianiuier in the English mint. The chief steps in 
coining as now iiractised are as follows ; The gold 
or silver to he coined is .sent to the mint, for the 
most part in the form of ingots (Ger. cingicssen, 
Du. ingicten, ‘to pour in,’ ‘to oast’), or castings; 
those of gold weighing either about 200 or 400 
troy ounces, while the silver ingots are much 
larger. Before melting, eacli ingot is weighed and 
tested as to its pmitj' hy As.sayiiig (q.v. ). For 
melting the gold, pots or crucibles of plumhago 
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are Uht'd, made to eoiitain each about 1200 ounces. 
The pots beiiiH lieated in furnaces to a bii"ht led 
lioat, the charge of sold is intiodueed aloii" with 
the amount of copper wliicli calculation, based on 
the rveigbt of the sold and it-, composition as 
a&cei taiiied by afcsay, pioies to be nece.s.saiy in 
order to biiiiH it to the staiidaul, -Hliich in Ureat 
Eiitaiu is 22 paits, of puie gidd to 2 of copper 
(see AlUiV). The metal, when melted, is ponied 
into iioii moulds, wliicb foim it into bars 21 inelie.s 
long, 1; inch broail, and thiee-eighths of an ineji 
thick, if for sovereigns ; and somewhat narrower, if 
for haif-soveieigns, I’or melting .silver (the alloy 
of wliicli is adjusted to the standard of 222 parts of 
silver to IS of copper) laiger plumbago crucibles 
capable of containing ooOO ounces are used, and 
the metal is cast into bais similar to those of gold. 

The eopppi, or lather bronze coinage, liist issued 
in 1S60, is foimed ot an alloy consisting of 95 paits 
of copper, d of tin, and 1 of zinc. The coins are 
only about half the weight of their old copper 
lep’iesentatives. The processes of casting and coin- 
ing the liroiize are essentially the same as in the 
case of gold ami silver. 

The operation of i-ol/itir/ follows that ot casting. 
It consists in repeatedly passing tlie bars between 
pairs of rollers with hardened steel surfacea, diiven 
hy steam-power ; the r(dleis being hronglit closer 
and closer as the thickness heconie.s reduced. At 
a certain stage, an tlio bare become longer, they are 
cut into convenient lengths; ami, to reduce the 
Imidiiess induced by the pressuie, they are_ an- 
nealed. The linisliiiig rollers arc so e.vouisitely 
adjusted that the Jtikfs (ns the thinned bars are 
called) do not vary in thicknes.s in any part more 
than tlie ten-thousandth part of ,au inch. The 
fillets are still further adiusted in the IJiiti.sli mint 
by mean.s of what is called the ‘ draw-bench,’ in 
w'hich they are drawn Iietweeu steel lilocks, ns in 
wire-drawing, and they aie then exactly of the 
nccos.sary thiekiies.s for the coin intended. 

Tlie fillets thus prepared aie passed to the tiyer, 
who, with a hand-punch, cuts a trial-Ulauk nom 
each, and weighs it in a balance, judging hy e.x- 
perience whether the vaiiatiou found to exist from 
the strict legal weight is such us to justify hi.s 
passing the fillet into work. 

The blaii/is of which flic coins are to be made 
are cut out hy means of punching-machincs of 
simiile construction, in which two or move shoit 
steel plungers are foiced by an eoceutiio through 
the fillet, and enter holes in the bed of the machine ; 
the fillet i.s then advanced automatiealJy and the 
operation repeated. The scrap left after tlie 
hlank.s are cut out, called scissd, is sent back to 
be re-melted. 

To ensure tlieir being propeily milled on tlie 
edge, the blanks aie pre.ssed edgeways in a 
machine between tivo grooves, one in a fixed .steel 
block, and the other in the face of a revolving 
steel disc, whereby the edge is raised and the 
blanks aie brought to a nniforiii diameter. After 
this they are annealed to soften them, before they 
can 1)0 struck with dies ; they are also dipped into 
hot dilute .siilplmiio add, to remove oxide of copper 
fioni the .siirtaee. Suhseqiiently they are washed 
■with water, and dried in hot saw'dnst. 

We now ooine to the press-room, where the 
blanks receive the impicssion wliich makes them 
perfect coins. The screw coining-presses which 
were erected in the mint in ISIO were .superseded 
ill 1882 hy lever presses of what is known as the 
Uhlhorn pattern. Of the.se no less than sixteen 
now exist in tlie mint. It is not necessary to give 
any detailed account of their mode of action, but 
it may be explained that the lower die (see Die- 
sinking) is fixed, and, after the blank has been 
automatically laid on it, a .steel collar wliicli is 


milled on the iimide rises .so as to surrmiml this 
blank, and, while it is thus enclosed, the u]iper 
die dcsceiid.s upon it, coii'ulerable pie^-.nre heiiirr 
applied through a lever acting on a toggle joint. 
It will thus be seen that at the moment at which 
the [iressiiie is applied the blank is completely 
enclosed, the iC'iilL being that all the iletails 
which e.xist on the two dies and on tlie collar me 
reproduced in the comparatively soft metal of the 
blank. The u]iper die then immediately lisps, the 
collar descenils, and the now tiuislied coin is auto- 
matically pushed oil one .side to give \>lace to ,vu- 
othei- blank, lii cases wheio letteis are put on 
the edge of a coin, a collar divided into .segments 
working on centre pins is u.sod. On the proper 
piessine being applied, the .segments close round, 
and impress the letteis on the edge of the coin. It 
is jiossiblc to .stiiko coins at tlie late of no less than 
120 per ininnto, but it is found that the best results 
aie obtained when the niimher does not exceed 00 
pel iidmite. 

After being examined with a view to remove any 
faulty piecc.s, the finished coins aie now pa.s.sed on 
to lie weighed in the aiitonintic balances, since the 
act legulating the coinage (33 Viet. chap. 10) pro- 
vides that no gold or silver coin shall bo issued fiom 
the mint whieli vavie.s by more than a siiccified and 
very small amount from the exact legal .standard 
weight. These very hoautiful instruments, which 
weio iutroduceil hi 1841 by William f'otlon, gover- 
nor of the 11, auk of England, but hai e since been 
much modified and improved, are each capable of 
weighing about twenty-three coins [lov minute 
within t.'.ull* of a grain, and distiihuting them into 
tliree .separate comparlnicnts, respectively for those 
which aie too heavy, too light, or within’ the limits 
of weight allowed hy law. The lirst two ela.s.sps are 
returned to be melted, while the third class, having 
been rung on ium anvils with a view to eliminate 
such as are ‘ diimh,’ aio, so far as tlieir niaiiufaotiire 
is concerned, ready to be issued to the publio, It 
is first iiece.ssiuy, however, that sample coins he 
taken for assay, as a Ihial guarantee that they are 
wilhiii the limits iis regards standard linenes.s 
allowed hy the coinage act. 

The gold coin is dcliveicd to the importer (gener- 
ally the Bank of England) as soon as fini.slieu, tlie 
xcciijhi of coin being the equivalent of that of the 
hullion imported, without making any dednetinn 
for loss in the operations of coinage or for the cost 
of alloying' metal. Silver coin, however, is miule 
up ill hags of moo nominal value, and stored in the 
mint until required hy the Bank of England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland for distribution in either of those 
countries, or by the government of a British colony 
in which imperial silver coin circulates. In the 
■same way bronze coin is made up in bags of £5 
nominal value and kejit in .store. 

The following table gives the full legal weight 
in grains of all Imperial coins of gold, silver, and 
bronze : 

Denomlnatloi). 

Gold. 

Five pouTwls 61G‘.3721 

Two paiiiids 2-iG-51S0 

Sovereign 12o'27U 

Hal f-sovereign .... 01 'U372 
iSlLVCR, 

Ciowii d30'3G36 

Double lloiin 349-0009 

Half-crown 21S ISIS 

Florin ITi-.'iJSi 

Shilling. 87-2727 

It will 1)6 noticed that in the ca&e of both gold 
and silver the values are in proportion to the 
weights of the coins, but that this is not the case 
as regards bronze : whereas a ton of pence is 
nominally worth £4-18, the same -weiglit of Inilf- 
pence or farthings is only valued at £378, 6s. Sd. 


Deiiuiniimtion. lu't^rAius. 

SlLVEll. 

SixpcncG 43 0303 

Foui-pi'iice ( Mrtuiidy ) . 29'0900 

Tliii'i'poiicc 21-8182 

Tvopencp (Jliiuiuly)., 14-5454 

Penny (Maundy) 7‘2727 

Bronzc. 

Penny 145 '8333 

HnlfpfMiny 87 5000 

Fnrthlng 43-7600 
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In the United Slater there are live mint-, — at 
Philadeli'liia (since 1793), New Oi'lcans (lS3o), 
tiaii Francisco ( 183-t), Carson City, anil ilenvei- 
—all under the cliarf^o of the Bureau of the Mint 
of ' the U.S. Ti'pasmy IJepaituieut, and presided 
over by the Dheotor of the Mint. Only the linst 
three are in acli\e nperatinii, the other two aie 
really as.say oHices ; and at I'hiladelphia alone all 
tire authorised coins are struck, The United (states 
coins and tlieir weights are as follows, those niaiked 
with an asterisk having lioeu disoontiiiiiod ; 


Gold. 

Double eagle 51 G 

Eagle '253 

ilalf-cagle 120 

Quarter-eagle 01 Tj 

ii-(lollar iHcee 77 ‘I 

Dollar 2 j3 

aiTrVcn, 

Dollar 412 5 

Traile-Gollar’’ '4‘20 

Hair-iloll.ir 102 0 

Qiiarter-<iollar 90*45 


nen.»h.l)iiitu.n. 

20-ceiit^ 77*16 

Dune as*5a 

nalf-ilhuQ* 10 2 

a-ceiit^ 11*62 

Minor Coinb. 

7 cunt (nlcb‘1) 77 ‘Ki 

3 ei*iit{mukel) 30 

2-ceut (bronze)* flO 

CuiiL (copper)’’ 1G8 

Cent (nickel)^ 72 

Cent (bronze) 48 


IInl^ccni(eoI)por)^ 84 


Tlie total amount of gold coinage luiiilcd from 
1793 to the end of ISS.i was si,38!),981,r)08’50 ; 
silver, .843-t,“224,610’00 ; minor coin, 817,4(13,(108-44. 

MinCo« Sm (Iildebt Eoliot, fn-.st E.vul of, 
■svas horn at Edinburgh, April 23, l7ol. As a hoy 
he spent two years at a solinol at Fontaiuehlean 
under the eye of David I-lnmo, and, after passing 
tlu-nngh the'univcrsitio.s of Edinhuigh and D.vfoid, 
in 17(19 entered Lincoln's Inn, and was called to 
the bar in 1774. Two ye)u.s later ho oiilered parlia- 
nient as a supporter of Lonl North, hut from 1782 
attached him, self to Fox and Burke. In 1794-90 
lie was viceroy of Corsica. Ho was created Baron 
Minto in 1797, and wont out to India as govonior- 
geueral in 180(3. Ho showed great vigour in his 
ineasure.s for c.stahlisliing order and securing the 
frontiers hy treaties, like that of Amritsar witli 
lianjit Sing. Ho nest captured Mauritius and 
Bourhon, the Spice Islands and Java, hut returned 
to England as Earl of Minto and Vi.sconnt Molgmid 
in May 1814, to die on June 21s(. See his Life 
um! Letters, edited hy his groat-niooc, the Countess 
of Minto (4 vols. 1874-80). 

Milllicill8 Felix, an early Latin apologist, of 
whose history nothing is known with certainty. 
His name .survives tlirongli his Ocknuiis, a dialogue 
held on the heach at Ostia, lietween the pagan 
Cieciliii.s Natalis and the Chi'istiau Octavin.s Janu- 
arius. The latter succeeds in convincing his 
opponent, altliongh hi.s Cliristianity shows no 
trace of such distinctive dogmas as that of the 
re.snrrection. Cypiiazi’.s Do Idolorwn Vanitato 
borrows from Oc'fuoius ; as also does Tertnlliau’s 
Apuloffeticns, according to Ebert, TeulVel, Keini, 
Kiihn, atid most scholars ; the oiiposite view, how- 
ever, i.s ai'gned hy Salmon. 

See Holden’s cditiim ( Camb. 1853 ), Halm's edition in 
the Cor}ms Scripior. Meet, Lai. ( Vienna, 1897), and 
Kiihn, Dcr Octavius dcs Miaucius Felix, (1882). 

Minuet, the air of a gj-aceful dance, originally 
from Poitou, in France, and performed in a slow 
tempo. The music is in 'J-time, 

Minute, the GOtli part of an hour ; also the 00th 
part of a degree of a circle. .See Day, Deuiiek. 

Minute Men, in the American Revolnlion, 
were the militia, who were prepared for service at a 
minute’.s notice. 

Minyas, in Greek My tliology, the .son of Chryses, 
the eponymous hero of the alituftc, from whom 
were descended most of the Argohants, He built 
the city of Orchoinonns. His three daughters', 
Clymeue, Iris, and AlcithoO, or Leuconue, Leucippe, 
Alcithoii, were eliaiiged into bats for having made 
light of the mysteries of Dionysus. 


Miocene Sy.8tcin (Gr., ‘le,s.s recent’). The 
name was applied hy Lyell to tliat division of the 
Tcitiary strata which contains a .smaller prnpoition 
of recent .species of Mollnsea than the I’liocene 
(System ((j.v,), and a larger pioportion than the 
Eocene. Ilf late years the lower part of tlie 
Miocene has been separated from th.at system, and 
now ranks as a sep.ai ate system (see OliCiOCEXE). 
No true Miocene deposit.^ occur in Britain, M.aiiiie 
accumulations of this age are sp.aringly developed 
in Belgium (Black Crag), and cover considcrahlo 
areas in the low grnnmls of Tonraine [Fidum do hi 
Touraiiic) in the west of Fiiince. In the Rhine 
valley Miocene lied.s extend fiom the 'i'anmis south- 
wards (Mainz Basin). These beds aie cliiclly of 
fresh-water origin — the lowei portion being marine. 
A more important Miocene area is met with in the 
Vienna Ba.sin, Here the lower .seiies of beds i.s 
maiine, while the overlying strata are loss dis- 
thietly so, many of the fos.sils indicating brackish- 
water conditions. Another interesting doveloiv 
mont of Miocene occurs in Switzerland .and .Soiitli 
Bavaria — the beds being partly marine and partly 
of fresh-water oiigin. 'riicse are the mine import- 
ant Eniopcan .are.u.s. In Noith America niaiine 
Miocene strata occur sparingly on the .-Vtlantic 
holders of the eastern states ; while fresh-water 
deposits of the same ngo aie widely spiead in the 
western state.s and ten itories. IMincenc beds have 
been met with far within tlie jDctio Circle, in 
Greenland and .Spitzhergen. 

Life of the, Period . — The llnra of the earlier stages 
of tlie Miocene of central Envopo is indicative of 
somewhat tropical conditions, the nearest repre- 
sentatives of many of the more elmiacteiistie 
plants being now conlined to India and Australia. 
Pallas .seem at tliattiinc to have ilonrislied over a 
large part of Eniope, and witii these were associated 
conifer, s (.Serpioia, Liliocednis), evergreen oak, fig, 
l.aurei, cinnamon, various proteaceoiis planta 
(Banksia, Dryanilra), olive, magnolia, nm]ile, 
myrtle, mimosa, acacia, A'o. Later on the climate 
became, more temperate, for we meet with species 
of hire'll, alder, oalc, heecli, chestnut, plum, willow, 
poplar, &c. Ammig the move notable terrestrial 
animals of the Miocene were Dinotheriiim, Maslo- 
don, Anchitherium, Hj’otlierium, species of ihiii- 
oceros, tapir, fo.x ; a gigantie form of ant-e.ater 
(Macrotheiium) ; HelUulothorinm, allied to the 
gii'.aUe; Iilaoliairodiis, a lion-like, sahre-tnothed 
carnivore; various antelopes and deer with small 
horns and antler-. ; opossmn.s, apes, and monkey.s. 
The molluscs of the marine Miocene are all modem 
types— those of the older .strata liaving a tropical 
or subtropical facies, while the shells in the 
younger strata seem, like the plants, to indicate 
milder climatic conditions. 

In Miocene times the British area was probably 
dry hiiul, and the same appears to have been the 
case with all northern Europe. The sea, however, 
overllowed the low groimds of Belgium and ex- 
tended into north-west Germany. It is not unlikely, 
indeed, that niu.st of the Loiv Coiintrias, Hanover, 
and files wiek- Holstein, were at that time sub- 
merged, III like manner the sea covered wide 
areas in the uortli-west and west of France, extend- 
ing into the he.art of the country now drained hy 
the Loire and its aflluents the Cher and the Indre, 
and .stietching' aero.ss the old district of Aqnitania 
to the Mediterranean.^ S]iain and Portugal then 
formed an island, eoii.siderable tracts in the south 
and oast of Spain being .srrlunerged. From the 
Gnlf of Lion.s a long arm of the sea passed up the 
valley of the Rhone, and swept north-east through 
northern .Switzerland, .sending a branch into the 
Mainz basin, and then traversing Bavaria, across 
whiolr it continued to the wide .sea wliich then 
occupied all the great plains of Hungary. Northern 
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anil casleni Italy ere at the 5.ame time under 
water, was aNo tlie case with many jiarts of 
eastern Europe anil Asia Minor. Southern Europe 
was thu.s in tlie ^Miocene period an e.\tensi\e archi- 
pelago, in which tlie plateaus of Spain and eential 
France, the Alps, the Caipathians, &c. existed as 
islands. The most oontinuous land-mass was in 
the north of Europe ; and if the Miocene of the 
Arctic regions, with its almndant tlora, be of the 
.same age as the iMiocene of Europe, then we nia.y 
infer that a vast area of the North Atlantio 
existed on dry land, across which migrations of 
the flora look place. Coiisiderahle movements of 
elevation seem to liave occuried in Europe before 
the close of hlioeene time.s, can.siiig the sea to 
disa]i]ioar from wide regions which it had formerly 
occupied. Thu.s, the Mainz hasiu and the sea 
that occupied niiich of nor them Switzerland, &e. 
were replaced hy fresh-water lake.s, while tlie wide 
.sea of the Vienna basin rvaa much reduced in size, 
and eventually hccanic fiesheiied — the conditions 
icsciiihling lho.se that cliaiactcrise the Black ,Sea. 

Miqucloilt flliTJ-VT and Littlt:, two i.sland.s 
connected by a long, narrow, sandy isthmus, oil’ 
the south-west coast of Newfoundland, forming 
with St Pierre the sole remaining colony' of Franco 
in North America. Fishing is nearly the sole 
occupation, and dried and fre.sh cod and cod-liver 
oil are exported. Area, 78 srp ni. ; pop. (188.")) 
STGo. 

Mir, tire lluRgian commune, consisting of the 
inhabitants of one or more villages, who are as a 
community owners of the surrounding land, and 
redistrihnle the same to the members from time 
to time. See Land Laws, Vol. VI. p. 502; 
Rlf.s.si.i ; ViLL.rOE COIIMUNITIE.S. 

niirabeaii, Victor Riqueti, Mari/uis de, 
fatlier of the great statesman of the French 
Revolution, was born, October 5, 1715, at Pertuis 
in Provence, of a family that claimed a noble 
Floientiiie descent, hut was reall.v .sprung from a 
wealthy bourgeois family of Digue and Mavseiiies 
that had acquired in 1570 the domain of Mirabeau 
bv purchase, and the title in IGSS. He was an 
able but eccentric and exceedingly liot-beaded and 
self-willed man, and ho showed liimscif a sen.seless 
and brutal tyrant in the treatment of his family. 
It is said that he procured at one time or other no 
fewer than fifty-four Icttrcs do cachet against his 
wife and children, and he strove to curlj the extra- 
ordinary' geniu.s of his greatest son hy a course of 
unnjitural severity, which ended with shattering 
all the ties of kindred and driving him into the 
most deliant and reckle.s.s excesses. Yet he was 
himself a theoretical philanthropist and active 
promoter of physioeratic ideas, and in this cause 
published a series of hooks, as Ami des Homvia 
(5 vols. 1755) and La Philosophic riircde (4 vols. 
1763), in which the vigour of phrase often fore- 
shaclow.s the stronger hand of his .son. He died at 
Argenteuil, 13th July' 1789. 

See Loiuenie, Les Miraicaii (1S7S-89), and Oiicken, 
Ber dlterc Mirahcan (Bciii, 1886). 

Hon ORE Gabriel Riqueti, Comte de Mira- 
BEAU, the greatest ligme in the French Ptevolution, 
and perhap.s the ablest statesman that France has 
yet produced, was liorn at Bignon iu Provence, 9th 
March 1749, of a family that had been for three 
genm-ations famous for stormy passions and great 
abilities. Within his vigorous frame and massive 
intellect were concentrated all the good and all the 
evil of his race ; his unusually ugly face, scarred 
with smallpox and crowned with an immense 
mane of black hair, bore unmistakably' the stamp 
of power, and from boyhood he po.ssessed a marvel- 
lous personal fascination which subdued all men 
and women to Ins will. PTi.s education wa,s left to 


take care of itself, and at seventeen he entered as 
a lieutenant the Beni regiment of Cfivalry, and 
lived a life of .such recklessness at the little 
giirrison-town of .Saintes that his iniperious father 
imprisoned him in 1768 on the Isle of Rhe, near 
La Rochelle, and next sent him with the French 
legion of Lon'aiiie to Corsica, where his conduct 
earned him the cmilideuce of his chiefs and tlie 
affection of his men. But his father refusing to 
purchase him a company, he left the service iu 
1770, and settled down to practise the physiocrat 
system on an estate in Limousin. Two years later 
his father married him to the only daughter of the 
IMarquis de M.arignau, a .sprightly and pretty', hut 
vain and shallow woman, with whom lie broke out 
into lavish expenditure, and lived nnhaiipily. On 
account of liis debts his father confined him, in 
May 1773, in tlie town of !Manosqne, next iu the 
Chfiteaii d'lf, near Marseille.s, and at last in 1775 
in the castle of Jonx, near I’ontarlior. Here he 
formed an intrigue with Sophie de liuff'cy', the 
young wife of tlie gray-h.aired legal president, tlie 
Alarqtiis de Momiier, and lied with her to Switzer- 
land and thence to Amsterdam, where for eight 
nionths he made his bread hy laborious hack-work 
for the Dutch booksellers, among other tasks 
translating from the Eiigli.sh Watson's Life of 
Philip II. Hi.s Essai snr Ic Despnfisme, hegim at 
Manosqne and now completed, made a sensation 
by its audacity and vigour. JMeantime the jiarle- 
nicnt of Besniifon sentenced him to the penalty of 
death, in contumacious absence, for abduction and 
robbery, and caused a paper effigy of him to he 
beheaded. The search made for liim at the insti- 
gation of his father at length jiroved successful, 
and in May 1777 he wa.s handed over by the 
Statea-general and Hung into the frowning castle 
of Vincennes, where, in a close imprisonment of 
three years and a half, and after lie had worked 
off his grosser feelings in writing the indecent 
Erotica Biblion and Ida Conversion, he worked out 
his own salvation by study' and meditation, and 
the writing of bis famous Essai snr Ics Letires de 
Cachet et Ics Prisons d'Eiat (2 vols. 1782). His too 
glowing letters from the prison to Sophie were 
discovered later by Manuel iu the archives of 
police at Paris, and published under the title of 
Lettres originates do Slirahcau, Ccrites da Donjon 
do Vincennes (4 vols. 1792). In December 1780 
Mirabeau was released, and lie at once began by a 
bold process to labour for liis restoration to society'. 
At lengtli, September 1782, after eloquent plead- 
ings that drew upon him all e.yes in France, he 
succeeded iu getting bis sentence annulled. Next 
.year he lost liis suit at Aix for the re.stitution of 
his conjugal rights, hut did something by' the 
attempt to rebobilitate his reputation. Now also 
he broke off the illicit relation with his mistress, 
who had not remained true to him, and wlio.se 
later disappointments in love drove her to the 
refuge of suicide in Septemher 1789. 

Again Hung upon his own resoui'ces, deeply 
drowned in debt, and thriftless and extravagant 
by temperament, Mirabeau made for some y'ears 
a .shifty living by his pen, writing and compiling 
innumerable books and pamphlets against specula- 
tion, .stock- jobbing, and other political and social 
evils of the time, and flitting restlessly from France 
to Prussia, to Holland, and to England. His 
grosser passions had not yet burned themselves out, 
and his life was stained by countless unworthy 
liaisons, amid which one woman alone — the Dutch 
Madame de Nehru — .stands out as an elevating 
influence. In England he was intimate with Sir 
Gilbei't Elliot, afterwards first Earl of Minto, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Romilly, and his close observation 
of English polities taught him the good of modera- 
tion, comiiromise, and opportunism. In 1786 he 
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^va"! sent by tlie Freneli goveiiiineiit on a .secret 
mission to Beilin, and there from Major Man villon 
he obtained the materials for his -work, Sur la 
Monwchie Pi-ii.t.n'cnne sous Frederic le Grand (4 
vols. 178<’)- When the States-geneial was con- 
vened he offered himself ns a candidate to the 
nobles of Provence, and was rejected, whereupon 
he turned to the tiers Hut and was returned en- 
thusiastically for both Marseilles and Aix. He 
ciiose to sit for the latter, and, badly received 
though ho was at first, soon showed himself a horn 
leadei' of men, as well as the one renlly jiractical 
statesman in the Assenihly. On the 17th June, 
on the motion of Sieyes, the tiers Hat constituted 
itself as the National A.sscnilily, and on the 23d 
lliiaheau made hi.s memorable an.swer to the royal 
messenger, the Marquis de Ifreux-Breiie, who had 
come from the king to command the deputies to 
separate ; ‘ If you liai e orders to remove us from 
this hall, you must also get aulhoi-ily to use force, 
for ive .shall yield to nothing hut to bayonets.’ 

Mirahean’s jiolitical sagacity mid fore.sight 
quickly made him a great force in the Asseinhiy, 
while his audacity and volcanic eloquence made 
liiiii at once the darling of the mob and the terror 
of tlie court. Meantime lie extended his iiillneiice 
by unceasing diligence in jonuialislio work, and 
imh-Vi i!tats-Q6ii6raux, Lettres u wes Conimcttanls, 
and Courrier cic Provovoo, drew on the knowledge 
and ahilitio.s of a lio.st of coadjnloi'.s, such as the 
Genevese Dnroveray and Etienne Dumont. Moved 
hy liis instinotivc dread of anareliy, he proposed 
tlie estaljlisliment of a citizen-guard, out of which 
grew the National Guard, hut ho trembled at the 
‘ nocturnal orgies ' of August 4, 1780, when iu the 
breathless legislation of a single iiiglit were swejit 
atvay together .serfdom, feudal jurisdiction, iiiaiiorial 
ground-rents, tithes, gaino-la\v.s, saleable ofliee.s, 
fees, clerical robing clues, mmiioipal and provincial 
privileges, privileges of rank, exemptions from 
taxes, and plurality of offices and livings. None 
of Ids oontemporaries eijualled him in hreadtli of 
view, teiuperaneo in jiuigment, and freedom from 
prejudice— no actor in tlie great drama save himself 
saw that ‘ the notion of oqnalitj' is only a fit of the 
revolutionary fever.’ He saw clearly tlie fatuity 
of such sclieiucs as the foolish Lafayette’s theatrical 
declaration of the rights of man, pointing out that 
such a thing might ivell enough bo done after the 
woik of constmctiiig the constitution had liecii 
accomiilisliecl. Miraheau was not personally re- 
sponsible for the furious tmeute of October 5 and 
6, wliich brought the king to Paris, for indeed 
hatred of anarchy was his most deeply-rooted 
political pvinoijile. As early as blay 1789 he had 
tried in vain to come to lerni.s with Neckor and 
Lafayette, yet his character was too inagiianimoiiH 
to desire revenge for the rebuffs with which Ids 
overtures had been received. He formed a warm 
friendship with the Count do la Marck, a particular 
friend or Marie Antoinette, and in conjunction 
with him he drevv iiji his liist memoir for the guid- 
ance of the court, just after the transference of the 
king and As.seiiibly to l’ari.s. In this admirable 
paper he set forth the necessity for a new constitu- 
tion, the initiative to come from the king; that 
all that had been passed must be ratified, and a 
responsible ministry appointed after tlie pattern of 
the English jiarliamentary usage ; and that the 
king must leave Paris for some such loyal city ns 
Eouen, and throw himself frankly iijmn France. 
He suggested a ministry, with Necker and Lafay- 
ette as its prominent members, himself to have a 
seat but no portfolio. But the infatuated nueen 
nete.stod and di.sfcni.sted the great triliime, and the 
Ai3.semlily, mad with suspicion and fear, passed a 
suicidal self-denying ordinance ( November 7, 1789) 
that no member should take office under the crown I 
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while holding his seat, or for six iiiontlis after. 
Miralieau’s liope.s were thus blasted for the lime, 
yet he worked on with unabated energy. He 
surrounded himself with a groiiji of able and 
enthusiastic friends w’ho provided liiiii with Ids 
facts, and even wiote for him Ids .speeches and 
articles, content to efface theniselve,s to enhance 
a beloved inaster’.s gdory. Never wa.s tlieie so 
marv'cllous a collaboration of unpaid enthusiasm ; 
Dumont wrote the political sjieeclies; Claviere, 
the liuanoial ; the Abbu Laiiiourette, those on 
the civil constitution of the clergy. Pelleiic, the 
private secretary, constantly accumulated facts ; 
the Genevese PLcybuz wrote the speeches on the 
a.s.signats, and on the right of in, airing war and 
peace. The orator took freely these materials so 
generouslj’ prepared for him, fused them in the 
alembic of Ids own iiiavvellous genius, and stamped 
them afre.sli with the impre.ss of Ids own indi- 
viduality. 

In the sjiring of 1790 cominunication opened 
anew with the court, and fresh appeals were made 
to Lafayette. If Miraheau was a hitter enemy of 
feudalism he was a devoted friend of order, and saw 
the necessity of a strong executive as its founda- 
tion, hut he was constantly mortified to find him- 
self mistrusted and luLsiinderstood. His past rose 
up in ill dgm Blit against him, and he could not g.aiii 
the full confidence either of the vespeclable classes or 
of tlie court— a.s lie himself said bitterly to Dumont, 
‘ The sins which I comniitled in my youth are giv- 
ing me their full iiunishiiientiiow.’ Tlie court pro- 
vided money to pay his debts, which weie scheduled 
at 208,000 hi'res— among them the hill for his wed- 
ding-clothes— and agreed to allow him 100 louis a 
month, with 300 livres for De Coraps, liis copyist, 
whereupon Miraheau broke out into indiscreet ex- 
travagance. He risked .all his popularity by suc- 
cessfully opposing Bavnave’s motion that tlie right 
of peace and war should rest not with tlie king but 
the Assembly. On tlie 3d July the queen gave him 
an interview in the gardens at Saint-Cloud, and at 
its close Miraheau, witii the fine chivalry of life 
nature, as he bent to kiss her hand, assured her 
with the words, ‘Madame, the moiiarcliy i.s saved.’ 
But as the popular inoveraont progressed his dream 
of placing the king at the head of the revolution 
became more and more a dream, and he was out 
to the heart to find, as he did hy the rviiiter of 
1790, that the court did not yet grant him its full 
confidence, but listened also to other comisellors 
than himself, and that it vvoiild not accept his plan 
of an appeal to the provinces. He inspired Mont- 
inoriu in his management of foreign affairs, and 
showed himself a really great financier in his 
measures to avert national hankniptcy, wliile he 
continued to interchange notes of advice with the 
court. His secret aim was now to uiideriiiiiiG the 
jiopularity and influence of the Assembly, and com- 
pel it to dissolve. Neither couuter-revolntion nor 
foreign intervention were within life schemes, hut 
tlie advent of a new assenihly, which he hoped to 
guide to a moderate conception of liberty and to 
wise concessions to the throne. He suggested the 
eslahlfeliment of a bureau of eorrespondence with 
the provinces, a publishing committee to buttress 
the cau.se of order with tlie throne as its centre, 
a plan for gaining over the chief meiiihei's of the 
present Assenihly in preparation for its dissolution, 
and an organised system of ascertaining ^ the 
opinions of journalists and leading politioiaiis. 
IIul the queen would not commit herself to the 
tribune, and Miraheaii’s heart sank ivithiii him as 
he saw slip from liis gi'asp Ms great dream of 
establishing a remioiisible parliamentary govern- 
ment iu France. This snninier his health and eye- 
siglit gave way alarmingly, but he refused to abate 
his giant labonrs. In Deoember 1790 he was elected 
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\iresident of the Jacobin Club ; as '.veil as an ad- 
rainisfcvator of the Heine department, and in the 
January following one of its eight directors; but 
by Lafayette’s inihienoe he '.vas defeated in his 
candidature for the office of its procuieur-general- 
syndic, as well ns for the presidency. He was 
cho.sen, however, command, nut of the battalion of 
National Guard.s of his dLstiict, and on January 30, 
1791, tyas at last elected picsident of the Assemhly 
for the fortnight, .and none showed more dignity 
and impartiality in the olHce. Ho overthrew’ the 
proposed law against emigration, and that same 
evening at the Jacobin Club bore down all opposi- 
tion by his irresistible eloquence, and left the club 
amid tlmnders of applause. He opposed vigorously 
the motion of Sieyes (jMarcli 2il) that in the event 
of the kiugls death tlie regent should be electeil by 
the Assembly, as an abandonment of the hereditary 
principle, and c.T,riied bis point. But his health 
was fast sinking, although he refused to allow hiio- 
■self any relaxation — a splendid atoneineiit of self- 
■sacritiee for the orror.s of his youth. His last battle 
was on the rights of property in mines, into wliicb 
debate lie threw himself with the enthu.siastie 
chivalry of friendship, for it was a question closely 
affecting the intere.sts of his dear friend De la Marck. 
He returned from the xVs.seuihly utterly exhausted, 
witli the words, ‘ Vour cause is won, but I have 
got rny death-blow.’ On the last day of his life he 
said, with the prophetic foresight of genius, ‘ I carry 
with me the rnin of the monarchy. After my death 
factious will dispute about the fragments.’ ' As be 
looked on the sun he exclaimed, ‘ If that is not 
God, it is at ]ea.st his cousin. ’ The famous chemist 
Cabanis from the first gave no hope, and on the 
, morning of April 2, 1791, after a night of agony, 

! when speech had gone, lie wrote on a slate, ‘ Sleep 
—I wi.sh only to sleep,’ a^id a few moments after 
his heart had ceased to heat. He was buried in 
the Pantheon amid univer.sal mourning, his funeral 
procession extending for about four miles. Another 
National Assembly, the Convention, two and a 
half years afterwards, when the papers revealing 
the secret relations of Mirabeaii and the couit 
were discovered in the king’s iron chest, ordered 
the body to be disinterred from the Pantheon and 
cast into the churchyard of Sainte-Catheririe. 

'I)o not rejoice over the death of Mirabeaii,’ 
said the king to Marie Antoinette; ‘we have 
sutt’ered a greater loss than you imagine.’ That 
loss was the one influence that might still have 
saved the throne, and averted a deluge of blood in 
wliicli the light of liberty w’ns itself extinguished. 

His writings were collected by Blundiard (10 vols. 
1822), For his life, see especially the MCmoires Biogra- 
phiques, LUlCrairca, et Poliliques de Mimbeau (crits par 
Lui-mime, par son Fire, son Oncle, et son Fils Adoplif— 
Lucas do Ifontigny, son of Madame do Nelira (8 vols. 
1834; Eng. trails, down to the oominencement of his 
i piihlio life, in 4 vols. 1S35-3G). See also Dumont, 
Souvenirs sur Mirabeau (1832), and A. .Stem, Das Lehen 
Miraheaus ( 2 vols. 1889 ) ; and for his political ideas espe- 
cially IL de Eacourt’s Correspondance eiitre le CoitUe de 
Jlirabcau itle Comte de la March jiendant les Annees ITS9, 
1790, ct 1791 ( 3 vols. 1851 ). Lomdnie’s work, Les Mini- 
bea a ( 3 vole. 1878-89 ), is mostly upon his father and unde. 
Other works of value are Pb. Plan, Un Colldborateur de 
Mimbeau — Pieyliaz (1874); H. Heynald,_J/tra5ea« et la 
Constituante (1873); and Aulard, L’Blaquence parlc- 
mentaire pendant la Revolution Frayifaise (1882). See 
also the Histories of the Revolution of Carlyle, Von Sybel, 
and H. Morse .Stephens (vol. i.), also essays hy Carlyle 
(Miscellanies, vol. iv.) and Heni-y Reeve (Royal and 
Republican France, vol. i. 1872 ). 

AudbiI Bohiface Etqueti, Vicomte de Mxra- 
BEAU, brother of the preceding, was bom 30tli 
November 1754 at Bignon, and from an early age 
WHS notorious for bi.9 ill-regulated life and for a 
thirst that earned him the nickname of ‘ Ban-el 


Mirabe.au. ’ It wa-. a-^ be said the only vice his 
brother bad left for liiiii. lie fought with distinc- 
tion ill the American war, and at the outbreak nf 
the Itevolutiou was vetuined to the States- genei id 
liy the nobility of Linioge'i. Here be showed him- 
self a fierce aristneiat in policy, ami after tlie death 
of liih hrothev he quitted Prance, and raised on the 
Rhine the ‘Hiissaiils do la jlorb,’ a legion of 
embittered (niigrcf, with whom ho began in 1792 a 
bloody partisan waifare against his country. He 
was urn through by accident, l.rtli Heptemberof tlie 
same year, at Pieihurg in Bieisg.au. 

llil’acle, a teim commonly apidied to certain 
marvellous works (such as healing the sick, 
raising the dead, changing of water into wine) 
ascribed in the Bible to some of the ancient pro- 
phets, and to .leans Christ and his followeis. It 
signifies simply that which is wnmleifiil — a thing 
or a deed to lie wondered at, being derived directly 
from the Latin mirciculuin, ‘ a thing unusual ’ — an 
object of wonder or .surprise. The same meaning 
is the governing idea in the term applied in the 
New Testament to the Christian miiacle.s, tcras, 
‘a marvel,’ ‘a poileiit;’ l)e.side.s which, we also 
find them designated cbjnameis, ‘powers,’ with 
reference to the power residing in the miracle- 
worker, and aemciei, ‘.signs,’ ri'ith a reference to 
the chnraeter or claini.s of which they were 
assumed to he the witnesses or gnarantCBH. Pfiider 
these dittei’ent name.s the one fact recognised is a 
deed .acknowledged hy tlie common judgment of 
men to e.xceed man's ordinary powers ; in otliev 
words, a deed siipenwtmril, beyond the common 
powers of nature, as these are understood by men. 

In the older sjiccnlations on the .subject, a 
miracle w.as geneviiUy defined to be a violation 
or suspension of the order of nature, IVliile, on 
the one band, it was argued that such a violation 
or suspension was absolutely impossible ami incred- 
ible, it WAS maintained, on the other, that the 
Almighty, either by His own immediate agency, or 
by the agency of others, could interfere with the 
operation of the laws of nature, in order to secure 
certain ends which without that interference could 
not have been secured, and that there was nothing 
incredible in the idea of a law being suspended by 
the Person by whom it had been made. The laws 
of nature and the will or providence of God 
were, in tbi.s view, thus placed in a cert.ain a.spect of 
oppo.sition to each otliev, at points liere and there 
clashing, and the stronger arbitrarily asserting its 
snjiieriority. ,Sucli a view lias, with the advance of 
pliilosopbical opinion, appeared to many to be 
inadequate as a theory, and to give an imwoitliy 
conception of the Divine character. The great 
principle of Law, as the highest conception not only 
of nature, but of Divme Providence, in all its 
inauifestatioiiB, has asserted itself more dominantly 
in the realm of thought, and led to the rejection of 
the apparently conllioting idea of ‘interference,’ 
implied in the old notion of miracle. Order in 
nature and a just and uncapiricious will in God 
were felt to be first and absolutely uece.s.sary prin- 
ciples. The idea of miracle, accordingly, which 
seems to be now most readily accepted by tlie 
advocates of the Christian religion, has its root in 
tills recognised neces.sity. 

All law is regarded as the expression, not of a 
lifeles.s force, but of a perfectly wise and just will. 
All law mu.st develop^ itself tlirougli natural pheno- 
mena ; but it is not identified with or bound down 
to any necessary series of these. If we admit the 
mainspring of the universe to be a living will, then 
we may admit that the phenomena through wliicli 
that n-ill, acting in the form of law, expre.ssos itself, 
may vary u-ithout the will varying or the law heiiig 
broken. We know absolutely nothing of tlie mode 
of operation in any recorded miracle ; we only see 
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ceitain re=.nltti. To affirni that tllc^e lOhijIts are 
either imiios'iihle in theniselvea, or necessarily viola- 
tions of natural law, is to proiiomioe a jutlgnient ou 
imperfect data. We can only say that, nniler an 
impnlse wliioli rve niust helieve proceeds from the 
Divine will, in which all law subsists, the phenomena 
which we liave Iteen accustomed to o.xpect have not 
followed on their ovilinary conditions. But from 
oiir point of vietv we cannot allirm that the rtuastion 
as to /low this happens is one of interference or 
violation ; it is rfi thev, probably, one of hioher and 
lower action. The miracle may he hut the e.vpres- 
sion of one Divine order and heneficent will in a new 
sliape, the law of a greater freedom, to n.se the 
words of Trench, swallowing np the law of a lesser. 
Nature being hut the plastic niediiiin througli 
which God’s will is ever manife.stod to ns, and the 
design of tliat will liciug, as it necessarily must he, 
the good of Hi.s cieatnre.s, that tlioory of miracle is 
certainl 3 ’ most rational which docs not represent 
the law of nature ami the will of God a.s .separate 
ami opposing forces, hut which represents the Divine 
will as working orrt its highest rrroral errils, not 
against htrfc through larv and order, and evolving 
from these a new issue, when it has a special herro- 
ficent purpose to .serve. 

The eviilerrce for the Chvistiair miracles is of a 
twofold kind — e-xtenral and iirtcvrral. As allcgeil 
facts, they are supposed to re.st itpon competent 
testimony, the teatiurony of eye-witnesses, who 
rr-cre neither deceived thein.selve.s, nor had any 
motive for deoeivitrg others. They occrtrred not irt 
privacj’’, but for the mo.sfc part in the oireit liglrt 
of day, amidst the professed eiranries of Christ. 
They' wore not isolated facts, ncrv wrought ten- 
tatively, or with diftioulty, hut tlie repeated, the 
ovei’llowing expvessiott, as it were, of an apparerrtly 
srrpernatiri’al life. Tire go.spel miracles, moreover, 
are snpprraed in themsalvea to he of an obviously 
Divine clraractov. Tlroy are iniraolos of healiirg, 
of henefiecnce, in which the light equally of the 
Divine nrajesty and of the Divine love shines. 

Srrinozastrongly oontrovortodtlropossilirlity ofiutraolos, 
explaining by n.atirral carries the ovoiits rooordod as .such. 
The Etrglibli Deists also rajeotod thorn, and explained tire 
tradition of tlrerrr as duo ifco iirtsfcalcerr allegory, 'eiithrrsi- 
asin,’ or even corraorous fraud orr the part of tiro uarrators. 
Huirreis faiirous argirriiuirt rvas that iniraoles are incap- 
able of proof, hoeauso they rest on testinroiiy, atrd iro 
testimorry can bo so stroirg and couvirroitrg as our owir 
e.xpsi'ienco of tiro rrrriforrrrity of nature ; this was 
aii.srvered irt Campbell’s Dissertaiion on Miracles (1702). 
Tiro Gorman ratiorralrsts of tire sobool of Paulus explained 
the ririraoles as exaggeratiorrs or tnisapprohensions of 
quite ordinary overrts. Strauss (q.v.) earrstically oriti- 
oised these so-eallort explairatiorrs arrd brorrglrt forward Iris 
' llythical Theory,’ according to wlriolr the gospel miracles 
originated in the fixed conviction that the ilessiah would 
perfom certain wonders ; atrd the faithful, intent ou see- 
ing iu Jesus a complete fulfiliiieiit of tiro Old Testaiiiout 
proplieoy, allowed tire ' mythopceio instinot ’ to mvont the 
inllibnent, and .ascribe to Jeans as miraoles what were really 
the symbolisatioiis of abstract ideas. The Positive philo- 
sophy expressly excludes miraoles; many of tho re]iroBenta- 
tiyes of natural science (Hri.xley, Tyndall, Spencer) and 
historical investigators (Biiekle, Loeky) treat belief in 
tlieiii as pure Buperatitioii.— The literature is vary exten- 
sive. See the manuals of Doginatios by Sobleiermaolier, 
Eothe, Auberlen, Solionkol, .Sohwoitser, Weisse, Lipsius ; 
the .special German works on miraolo by W. Beysolilag 
(18631, F. Nitzsch fl8G5), K. Cromer (1866), Fliigcl 
(1809), Bender (1S71), Lommatzsch on Scbleiennacher’s 
conception (1S72), J. Kreyher (1880), 11. Kitbel (1883), 
arid Gloats ( 1886 ) ; BusIiireU’s Nature and Hie Super- 
natural {I/! eve York, 1858); M'Cosb, The Supernatural 
in delation to the Natural (1302) ; the Duke of Argyll’s 
Reitjn of Law { 1866 ) ; and J. Lias, Are Miracles Credible 1 
(1883). Sea also ’Trench, Notes on the Miraoles (1846); 
Mozley’s admirable Mr/ht Lectures on, AJiracles (1865); 
arrd the expository books orr our Lord’s rrriraoles by Godet 
(1867), Stehrmeyer (Eng. trarrs. 1876), Taylor (New York, 


1880) ; and Lardlaw (1890); and for tire relation of the 
scriptural to the ecclesiastical miracles, Conyers Jliddle- 
toii’s Free Inquiry (1748) on the oire side, and Newman’s 
Two Essays (1870) on the other, Protestants hold that 
miracles ceased with or soon after the apoatolio age ; 
the Catholic Clmrch holds that the gift of miracles is 
a permanent possession, mairrfestcd from time to time. 
Wliile the scriptural miraoles must be accepted without 
doirbt, as resting on Divine faith, the eoolesi.'i.stical 
miracles are not the object of this faith— they lurist be 
tested, and Catholics are not borrnd to believe in any 
miracle not in Serrpture. See Canoxisawox, StigmatI- 
SATIUS, Loubdm, ICxocE, .tc., also Cotrvpi.eio.VARiES ; 
on the evidences generally, the article AroLOOETlca ; anel 
for another aspect of mrracles, see A. P.. ’WaUaoe, On 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism (1870). 

Miracle Plays. See Mv.fiTEEiEs. 

Mirage. The density of the air generally 
rliminisliea with tlie height ; raj’s of light proceerl- 
ing ohiiqnely npw.aids from an object then become 
more and more nearly hovizonlal, hut generally 
pass .away into .'.pace. A.ssniue the density to 
diminish with the height with unnsual rapiclifcy, 
a-, when the air is cooler the nearer it i.s to the 
earth ; the ohiiqnely ascending raj’.s may become 
quite horiznnt.al and then bend down towards the 
earth, reaching it at a distant point. The observer 
at that point sees distant objects at an unusual 
elevation, or sees above tlio true horizon erect 
images of objects which may or may not he beyond 
the iiorizon. Tliis i.s what the sailors generally 
call looming, and it causes us .sometimes to see 
distant coasts with unufaual distinctness, or to see 
from a mountain top a double horizon, snob as is 
legulavly seen in the autumn mornings from the 
Colorailo foot-hills across tho prairies. If the layer 
of air near the earth, s.ay 60 or 100 feet thick, ho 
uniformly dense, as in the cold air over a frozen 
Rca, .end a warmer stratum lie above it in tvliieh 
the density rapidly diminishes, so that the rays 
are bronglit back to the earth as above, we find, 
on tracing the path of the rays reaching tho 
observer from the top and the bottom of the 
distant object re.speetively, that the.se rays have 
crossed one anotiier in the hot stratum ; the 
ohsorver therefore .seems to see the object suspended 
in tile air, magniiied and upside down ; and this may 
h.appen while tlie observer sees tho object itself by 
direct vision through the lower air. An intermedi- 
ate stratum between a cold ground-stratum and a 
warm upper .stratum gives rise to more than one 
image, inverted or erect, or both, according to 
po.sitions. In the mirage of the Sahara and other 
arid deseits the conditions are reversed; the air is 
hottest nearest the hot sand ; skylight rays descend- 
ing become bent upwaixls ; the eye receives an 
impression resembling that produced by the re- 
flection of skylight from water; the illusion is 
rendered move perfect by the flickering due to 
convection currents, which camses an appearance 
like a hrceze playing over the illusory water. 

The phenomena of mirage are frequently veiy 
strange and complicated, the images being often 
nmcli distorted and magnifled, and in some in- 
stances occurring at a considerable distance from 
the object, .as in tlie case of a tower or church seen 
over the sea, or a vessel over dry land, &o. Loom- 
ing is very frequently observed al sea, and a moat 
reniarUabie case of this sort occurred on the 26th 
of July 1798, at Hastings. Prom thi.s pl.uce the 
French coast is 50 miles distant; yet from the 
seaside the whole coast of France from Calais to 
near Dieppe was distinctly visible, and continued 
so for three hours. In the Arctic regions it is no 
nncommon ocourrenoe for whale-fishers to discover 
the proximity of other ships by means of tlicir 
images seen elevated in the air, though the ships 
themselves may be below the horizon. Generally, 
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when t!ie feliip R above the horizon, only one 
image, and that inveited, is found ; but when it is 
wholly or in great part below the horizon, double 
images, one eiect and the other iiivci ted, are fre- 
quently seen. The faitlifulness and distinctness 
of these images at times may be imagined from the 
fact that Captain Scoresby, while eiuising oft' the 
coast of Greenland in 182'X discovered the propin- 
quity of his father’s .ship from its inveited image 
in the sky. Another remarkable instance of mir- 
age occurred in May lSo4, when fiorn the deck of 
H.M. .sciew-steameV Archer, then eiuising oft' 
Oe,sel, in the Laltie, the uhole English fleet of 
nineteen .sail, then nearly .30 miles distant, was 
seen as if suspended in the .air upside down. Be- 
side such phenomena as the.se, the celebrated 
Fata Morffc'iia (q.v.) of the Straits of Messina 
sinks into in.signific.ance. The SjirHre of the 
Brochen i.s a magnilied .shadow of persons, &e., 
on the summit of the mountain, seen at sun- 
down and sunrise tlnown on mist hanks on the .side 
of the mountain opposite to the sun, with or without 
rainbow colom.s. This i.s rather a giory than a 
mil age proper ( see H.vlos ). Its varieties are indeed 
mimberle&s, and we lefor those who wish for further 
infonuation to Brewster’s Optics, to Biot’s TraiU 
do Physique, and for the mathematical theory of the 
mirage to Tait on Mir, age, Trans. Buy. Soc. Edin., 
1S81. See also Reflexion and Refraction. 

a native .state of India in the southern 
Mahratt'a country; pop. 6i),732. The capital, 
Miraj, near the Kistna River, has a pop. of 20,010. 

Miramar, a palace standing on the rooky shore 
of the Adriatic near Giigniino, 0 miles NIV. of 
Trieste, the home of the Archduke Maximilian, 
afterwarils Emperor of Mexico. Hee also hfAJOlic.A. 

Miraitlirlli, the .second river (220 mile.s) of 
New Bmiiswiok, entering the Gulf of ,St Lawrence 
tlirmigh Jilirauiichi Bay. It is navigable to 2 
miles above Newcastle, the principal town on its 
hanks. Salmon and trout .abound both in the river 
and its tributaries, in one of which there is a govern- 
ment fish-breeding establislinient. 

Miranda, or S.I Be Miranda, Francisco de 
(1495-155S), a Portuguese poet, founder of the 
school of which Cainoens is the nio.st brilliant 
representative. His e.arlier eifnrts weie written in 
Spanish; his sonnets were the first written in 
Portuguese ; liis most characteristic works, his 
epistles in verse, arc all in Portugue.se hut one. 
His works appe.ared at Lisbon in 1S9 j : a better 
edition in 1914 ; the most scholarly one, by 
1'asancellos, at Halle in 1885. 

Mirail'dola, a town of Northern Italy, 19 
miles by rail NNE. of IModena. It has a fine 
cathedral and an old castle. Pop. 3059. See PiCO. 

MlreCOlirt; a town in the department of Vo.sges, 
2,36 miles by rail ESE, of Paris, with manufactures 
of lace and musical instruments. Pop. 5341. 

Mil’lield, a manufacturing town in the lYest 
Riding of Yorkshire, 3 miles \Y. by S. of Dews- 
bury, and 4A NE. of Huddonsfield. It li.as a town- 
lialt (1S68), a parish church (restored in 1871 by 
Sir G. G. Scott), and manufactures of woollen 
cloths, carpets, blankets, Ac, Pop. of iiarish 
( 1851 ) 6966 ; ( 1881 ) 15,872—11,508 in the town. 

MilTOr, a reflecting surface, usually made of 
glass lined at the hack with a brilliant metal, so 
as strongly to reflect the image of any object pilaced 
before it. ^Vhen mirroi.s were invented is not 
known, but tlie use of a relleeting surface would 
become apparent to the first person who saw his 
ouTi image leflected from water ; and prohaldy for 
ages after the civilisation of man coinineneed the 
still waters of ponds and lakes were the only 
mirrors ; but we read in the Pentateuch of miiTors 


of brass being used by the Hehiows. IMiriovB of 
bronze were in veiy common use amongst the 
ancient Egy]jtians, Greek.s, and Romans, and manv 
ppecimen-s are preseived in nmsenni.s. PraxitcleV 
taught the use of silver in the ninmifacinre of 
mirrors in the year 328 B.C. Mirrors of glass were 
first made at 'i''enice in 1300 ; .and judging ftom 
those still in existence — of which one luay he seen 
.at Holyrood Palace, in the apartments of Queen 
Mary — they were vciy rude oontiiwancos, in coiii- 
jiarison with modern ones. It was not until 1673 
that the making of mirrors was introduced into 
England. It is now a verj' impoitant maniifaotme ; 
and miirors can be produced of any size to which 
plate gl.ass c.an he cast. After the plate of ghi-s 
is polished on both sides, it is laid on a perfectly 
level table of great strength and solidity, usually 
of smooth stone, made like a billiard -table with 
r.aLsed edges ; a sheet or sheets of tinfoil .suffi- 
cient to cover the upper surface of tlie glass aie 
then ]>nt on, and rnhhed down smooth, after which 
the whole is covered with quicksilver, which im- 
mediately forms ail amalgam with the tin. The 
superfluous meicury is then run oft', and a woollen 
cloth LS spread over the whole surface, and sqn.aie 
iron weights are applied. After this pressure lias 
been continued a clav and niglit, the weights and 
the cloth are removet!, and the glass is remoi-ed to 
another table of wood, with a niovahle top, which 
admits of gradually increasing' inclination until the 
nnaiiialgaiiiated quicksih'er lias perfectly drained 
away, and only the film of amalgam reimuiis 
coating the glass, and perfectly adherent to it. 
Blirrons are also made by silvering glass with an 
aiiiiiioiiiacal solution of a sih'cr salt to which 
tartaric acid and .sngai'-caiuly have been added. 

Heat is reflected like light ; so that a concave 
mirror maybe used to bring rays of beat to a focus. 
Ill this way combustible substniice.s may be set on 
file at a distance from the reflector whence they 
receive their heat. Tims used, a mirror is called a 
Burning Mirror. 

The mirror is one of the most cliaiacteristic 
features of Japanese life and legend. It is 
usually of bronze, convex, polished by' mercurial 
aiiialgani, and engraved on the back. In a few 
speciuieiis the mirror may be used as a mirroi in 
the ordinary way, but bright liglit rellcoted from 
its polislieil surface on to a screen gives bright - 
lined images coiiespondiiig to the figures on the 
back. Tills property of the so-called ilugio Mirror 
of Japan is (according to Professors Ayrton and 
Perry] due to inequalities of curvature as.sociated 
with inequalities of tliickne.s,s, the thicker portions 
being the flatter. 

Mlrza (a contraction of Emir Zadak, ‘son of 
the prince ’), a Pensiaii title, equivalent to ‘ Prince ’ 
when it follows the surname, and merely the 
coininon title of honour (like our ‘Mr’) when it is 
prefixed to it. 

Mirzaimr, a town and district in the North- 
western Provinces of British India. The town 
stands on the right hank of the Ganges, 45 miles 
by rail SW. of Benares. It lias manufactures of 
shellac, carpets, and brass-wares. Pop. (1881) 
5G,.378. The district has an area of 5223 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1881), almost all Hindus, of 1,136,796. 
Miscarriage. See Abortion. 

Misdeincanoiir, in the law of England^ and 
Ireland, means a crime not involving forfeiture 
of property on conviction. Every crime is either 
treason, felony, or misdeineanonr ; and in creating 
new offences the legislature determines how they 
are to he classed. The distinction between felony 
and misdemeanour is not logically drawn, and it 
n'onld disappear if tlie criminal law were codified on 
a rational plan. See Stephen’s Hist of Grim. Law, 
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^1' pi'omoiilovy forming tlie wes-tevn 
side nf tlie Bay of Pozisuoli [Cumw), 10 miles SW. 
of Naples. On it are mins, of the ancient city of 
MLenuni, ■which Avigustns made one of the prmci- 
pal stations of the lionian fleet. 

Misevevd* the name by which, in Catholic 
usage, the 50th Psalm of the Vulgate (51,st in 
Authorised Ver.sion) i.s commonly kiioAvn. It is 
one of the so-called ‘ Penitential Psalms,’ which 
aie “aid after Lauds ou the Fridays in Lent, except 
Good Friday. It ha.s been coimuouly understood to 
have been composed hy David in the depth of his 
leniovse for the double crime which the jn-ophet 
Nathan rebuked in tlie_ well-known parable 
(2 Sam. xii. ). Another opinion, however — plainly 
stated by Theodore of Mopsuestia (died 428), and 
adopted by many moderns — attributes this psalm 
to .some of the psalm- writers of the Captivity; 
whilst others, again, hold that the last two 
verses only were added after the return fi'om the 
Exile. 

Miscrci'c, a projection on the under side of 
the .“eats of the .stalls of mediteval churches and 
cliapehs, &c. They are usually ornamented with 



carved work, and are so sliaped that when the 
seate-proper are folded up they form a small seat 
at a higher level, sutticienl to afl'ord some support 
to a person resting upon it. Aged and infirm 
occie-sinstics were allowed to 
use these during long services. 

Miscricoi'dia, or Hlseei- 
COKDE (‘mercy’), a narrow- 
bladcd dagger used hy a 
knight in giving the conj) do 
gr&ca or finishing stroke to a 
wounded foe. — Miaericordia is 
also the name of a society (of 
laymen) in Florence, founded 
in the 13 th century, ivhotend 
the poor sick, carry victims 
of accident or disease to the 
ho.spitals, and the dead to tlieir 
burial. Members of all classes 
of the coniumnity, including 
the liig]ie,st, are enrolled in 
this charitable a.ssociation; and 
their sombre and forbidding 
A Frata della lliseri- costume — a dark monastic 
cordia. dress, with the cowl pulled 

down over the face so that 
the eyes merely peep through little holes — ^is not 


assiinied hecaii.“e the Frati ilella Mi-seiicordia are 
penitents, hut to clieck demonstrations of gratitude 
to the individual brethren. 

Mi.sliiiicc Bitter. See Copri.s. 

Mislllia (from Heh. shana, ‘to learn;’ errone- 
ously held to designate Repetition) comprises the 
body of the ‘ Oral Law,’ or the juvidico-political, 
civil, and religious code of tlie Jews ; and forms, 
as -such, a kind of complement to tlie Mosaic or 
Written Law, which it explains, aniplifiea, and 
immutably fixes. It was not, iiowever, on the 
authority of the schools and the masters alone 
that the.se explanations, and tlie new ordinances 
to which they gave rise, depended, hut rather on 
certain distinct and well-authenticated traditions, 
traced to Mount Sinai itself. Tlie hlislma ( to which 
the To.seflas and Boraithas form supplements) was 
finally redacted, after some earlier incomplete col- 
lections, hy Jehiidah Hanassi, in 220 A.D., at 
Tilieria.s. It is mostly written in New Helirew, 
and is divided into six portions ( Sedarim ) : 1. Zeraiiu 
(Seeds), on Agriculture; 2. Meed (Feast), on the 
Sahhathj Fe.sLivah, and Fasts; 3, Nashini (Women), 
on Marriage, Divoiee, &c. (embracing also the laws 
on the Nazir.ship and Vows); 4. Nezikim (Dam- 
ages), ciiielly civil and penal law (also containine 
the elhicnl treatise Alioth ) ; 5. Kadashim (Sacred 
Things), .Sacrifices, &c. ; description of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, &q. ; G. Taharoth (Purifications), 
on pure and imjmre things and persons, See also 
EXEGE.SI.S, Vo). IV. p. 407 ; Taliuud, 

AlisioncSt an Argentinian territoiy, lies between 
tlie Uruguay and the Baiaml, and is bounded on all 
sides but the SW. by Brazil and Paraguay. Area, 
20,823 sq. in. ; pop. '30, 000 — though before the ex- 
miLion of the Je, suits (17G7) it exceeded 100,000. 
There are three low moiintain-ohains radiating from 
the centre. The greater portion of the surface is 
covered with forest, producing building and dye- 
woods, oranges, medicinal herbs, and tlie gerba 
inuti. Maize is largely grown, and sugar-cane to 
some extent; of late years several sugar-houses 
liave been erected. Capital, Posadas (pop. 3000), 
on the Parana. 

Miskolc*, a town of Hungary, 113 miles hy 
rail NE. of Pc.stli. Pop. 24,319. 

Misprision. See Treason. 

Misrepresentation, a false statement affect- 
ing tlie validity of a contract or transfer of pro- 
perty. Wilful misrepresentation is the same as 
Fraud (q.v.). Innocent misrepresentation afi'ects 
the formation of a contract in oases where one 
party has to rely on statements made hy the other. 
An lusurance company grants a policy in reliance 
on tlie .statements made hj^ the insured; a pur- 
chaser ol land must rely on statements made hy 
the vendor ; an applicant for shares in a company 
relies on the truth of the prospectus. In these 
case.s even unintentional misrepresentation will 
prevent the party responsible for it from enforcing 
the agreement against the partjr who Iiaa been mis- 
led. There are also case.s in which a party is taken 
to wairant the truth of his statement; in these 
cases even an innocent misstatement may give the 
Ollier party a right to he discharged altogether, or 
a right to claim damages for breach of warranty. 

MisSill, the volume containing the prayers, used 
in the celelu-ation of the Mass. Anciently, con- 
siderable variety in minor details prevailed among 
the hooks in use in different countries, and even in 
different chiirciies of the same country. With the 
view of restoring uniformity, the pope, in virtue of 
a decree of the Council of Trent, in 1570 ordered 
tliat all churches which had not, for a clearly ascer- 
tained period of 200 years, enjoyed an uninterrupted 
use of a peculiar service-hook of their own, should 
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thenceforth adopt the Koiuan Jn'S-al. Of this 
exemption several cluiroheB in Germany, France, 
and even in Italy availed theiiisclves ; hut in later 
times the yreat majority liave conformed to the 
Koman nse. The Itoman Mi'sal has twice since 
that date been subjected to revision and correction 
— in 1004 by Clement VIII., and in 1034 by Lrban 
A"III. The latter recension still continues in n^e. 
The tnissals of the oiiental rite.s differ fiom that of 
the Homan Church, each having for the most part 
its own jjroper form. Heo LlTrEOY. 

Mi.S.sioilS. The truth and divine origin of 
Christianity being assnined, it might liave heen 
expected that missions to propagate tlie faitli should 
ha\'e been carried on continuously till the world 
was evangelised, and that that goal sliuuhl have 
heen reached long eve now. 1 1 h.as not heen 
so. There have been long periods of intermission, 
during wliieb tire work eitliei- ceaseil, or w,as pi'o- 
secuted without -real or energy ; and otlrcrs dming 
witiclr abundant zeal was neriLralised by a .strange 
lack of discietioir. In point of fact there have 
heen lint three periods in the history of the CImrclr 
which Irar'e heeir distiirctively nrarked as rtris.sion- 
ary [leiiods, atrd a history of mi.H.sioits would lie 
fairly complete if it gave aii account of (u) the 
apo.stolic and immediatoly post-apostolic; (hj the 
nretliicval ; and (c) tire modenr rnission.s. 

[d] Missions of the Apostolic ti/nt ininuxliaiclij 
subsc'juekt Arjrs . — It is certain that the gospel 
made great jirogress during the lifetime of the 
apo.stles. Fr'orn the ‘Acts of the Apostles' it Is 
mairifest that witlrhr a few year.s of the re.srtvrec- 
tiou of Cirrist the gospel obtained a footitrg in 
ino.st courrtries to the east aird the irorth of the 
lilediterrairean ; while from other autheirtic sottrees 
we learir that in the same brief period it was 
brrocessfully iirtvuduoed irrto Egypt arul the other 
African region.s mr the southerir .shores of that sea. 
Neither Gibbon, in his estinrrrte of tire elVects of 
‘.secondary causp.s,’ nor the orthodo.x apologists 
wlio critieised that estiiir.ate, itor writers of the 
history of rrris.siotr.s in our day appear to estinrale 
liighl^v enough, as contributing to tire production 
of this result, the labours of tlrose Ilellenistic Jews 
and proselytes of whose conversion to the faith we 
read in the second chapter of tiro Acts. tVlrile 
ther-e svere iir Jerusalem terra of tlrorr.sarrds of 
Jews 'wlro bad irever left tire preeinets of tire Holy 
Land, and wlro knew no languago but the Heb- 
rew of their Scriptures atrd tire Avrutraic dialect 
into wiricli it had dcgenerateil, no itrentioit i.s 
irtade of tlierrr as witire.S'.es of the ntrracle of the 
gift of tongue.s, but otrly of tire Hellenistic Jews 
aitd proselytes who had come for the observance 
of tire great feast from numerous A.siatio, African, 
and European lands, and from tire remote isles 
of the .sea. Of tlie.so three thousand were bap- 
tised. They thenceforth constituted a ‘ native 
agency’ for conveying the message of the gospel 
into their several ]and.s, and telling of ‘Jesus 
OhrLst and Him erueilied ’ in the vernacular speech 
of these lands. But they needed training for this 
work, and remained for a time under the teaclring 
and fellowship of the apostles. As the result of 
‘ the iierseoutioii which arose about Stephen,’ ‘ they 
were all scattered aliroad, e.xcept the apo.stles,’ ami 
‘they that were .scattered abroad rvent everywhere, 
preaching tire word.’ It nrust have heen through 
the labours of these evangelists, urrder the direction 
of tire apostles, that Christian churches were 
fiitmdcd in marry places reirrote from Jerrisalem — 
as, for example, at Damascus, where we find a 
church of such importairce as to warrant the 
eirrployment of the arch-persecutor for its .suppres- 
.sion. 

As to the personal labours of the apo.stles we have 
no reliable information outside the hook of the 


Acts. There are iiritumetahle ciiurehes that claiiir 
(he honour of .a]instolic foundatiou ; hut iheir 
claim-, rest on traditions which cannot he traced 
lieyond tlic 13Lh, tire 12t)r, or, at irrost, the lltli 
century. There are, indeed, two exceptions, that 
rclatiirg to the foumlation of a clmrclr in the king- 
doirr of Ede.ssa by Thaddens, aird that whicli ascrrhcs 
the iirtrodrietion of tlie gospel into India to the 
apostle Tltomas. The authoiitie.s for these are 
apocryjihal ‘acts,’ wltieh are certainly of an early 
date. " The hooks contain multitudes of mistake.-, 
ami anachronism.s, and cannot he regarded as his- 
torical authorities ; brrt they wear the aspect of a 
ritisajrpvehen.siou of actual facts and occurr'cuces, 
r-atlrer than that of pure inverrtiorr. A gr-ealer 
artrouirt of pvohahility tUarr is usually assigrreil to 
it ap]tcar-.s to hehtrrg tir the apostrrlic origin of the 
8vr-ian Cliurch irr Srnrther-rr Imlia (see Thuji.v.s, 
St). 

W'c have no sullreicnt data frorrr wlriclr trr esti- 
rrrate the rate of the ju-ogress of the gospel during 
lire airostolic age. From such data ns e.Mst statists 
Iravo e.strrrrated the rrurtrher of Clrristiarrs existing 
at tire death of the apostle John, rrr at- the citrse rtf 
tire first Christiarr ceutirvy, at iruirrber.s varyirrg 
frorrr le-,s tlrair a rinarter of ii rttilliurr to rrrore than 
half a miiUow. It wave not safe to asswure that the 
aclual nurirher was a rrreair betweerr tltose two 
extremes, or evetr that it lay between them at all. 
It may pos.sibly have been below the srrrnllor, or', 
equally possibly, nbo\'e the greater, Cer'tainly, 
Irowever, tiro nunrber was large. The testhrrnrry 
of Tertulliau to this efi'eot wrriild not be rrf irritcii 
value if it stood alorre. Dirt frorrr it, confrrtrred as 
it retrtarkably is by tire une.xceptiirrraltle testirrrnny 
of tire youirger Plirry , it earrirot brrt be hrferved that 
witlrirr'a ccrrtrrr-y of tire re.BrrrTection of Christ the 
gospel Itad been preached over a great part of the 
iluirtan wor'ld, ami that at least irr some provirrees, 
riB ill BiUiyiiia, the go.spel was threateuiiig to 
.supersede tire worshiji of the god.s of the empire. 

(b) Jlfcdtcvnd Missions. — Apart from niisKsions in 
the technical .sense of lire teriii, it is certain that 
various cau.se.s coiitiihuted to the wide ilili'tision 
of a knowleilge of the gospel. Setting aside 
some altogether u:itin.stworthy legends and tiiidi- 
lions, we finil no reason to believe that tire 
go.spel was first inti'oduced into the Bi'itish Islands 
by apostles or apostolic iiiuii, or by missionaries 
.specially set .apart for the work ; ami yet it 
is certain that before the time of ( ’oiistantiiie 
there were clirirclies of considerable extent both 
ill the Boutliern and the iicirtherii sections of 
Britain. Tire moat probable siipposilion is tliat 
these churches owe their origin to the iiiturcoiii'.se 
of Britain with Kome, xvhich began n’ith Giesar’s 
inv.asion, .and soon atLidned a great extent. .Soldier.s 
and civilians came from Home to Britain, some of 
whom were C'liri.stian.5, while otliei'.s brouglit with 
them Cliristian slaves. British mevchanta went to- 
Itome as traders, British chioftuins as diplomatists, 
British ladies as ho,stages, Tliei'e is some reason 
to believe that one of the hast class was a friend 
of Fan] (liirihg Iris impi'isouiiient there. But if the 
Brili.sli Church did not owe it.s origin to uiission- 
aries in the strict sense of tire term, it is its 
proud distiuotion to have heen the greatest riiis- 
sioiiaiy church throughout the eaniei' of the 
medueval centuries. If Patrick really was a 
Briton, aa .seems deiiionstrable, lie was the great 
leader of the British missionary host. Ho found 
Ireland entirely heathen, and ho lived to see 
it professedly Chrlstiaii. During Iris lifetime 
it was ch.anged from a condition of hai'liai'ism 
into a land of saints and a land of scliolai-s, in 
whose sclioolb were traineil not only the choicest 
youths of the neiglihouring Brit.ain, but iiumy also 
fi-oni the continent of Europe. The debt that 
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Iveliiiiil owed to Scotlaml for the iiii&6,ioii of 
Patiick i'lie nobly I'opaiil by tliG iiiia'^ioii, jnst 
a ceiitiuy later, of Colniiiba and bis a--suciatea 
to loiia.' 'I’be religion iinpurted probably in a 
casual way by Iloniaii soldiers and lloinan civilians 
a'ud Homan slaves, and by Ci'iti.sb sojourneis in 
iloine, bad not died oul, but it bad not become 
widespread. The Piets were uncivilised and nn- 
evaivelised. It r\'as from tlie .seque.slered I or Iona 
tliatlbe light went forth which shone brightly for 
many gpiierathm.s — all the more hrighlly by I’cason 
of the de[ith of the darkness which it had to pene- 
trate. If the , Scottish Patrick might litly he called 
tlie apo.stle of Ireland, and the Irish Columha in 
some sort the apostle of Scotland, Aidan, one of 
the Iona ‘family,’ is entitled in like sort to be 
revavded as the apostle of Nortlmnibiiii ; and St 
Cuthhert was a spiritual descendant of Aidan. 
Moreover, the Irish-Scottiah missionaries were the 
great cn iingBlishs of a large part of the liniopean 
coiitiuent. " Ehrard has shown the magnitude and 
the importance oi the work iimlertaken and accom- 
plished by Colnmhanna and Gallus and a host of 
others, ‘ inimerima as .swarm.s of heo,s,’ who, in the 
midst of inmimerable diliienlties, introduced agri- 
culture and civilisation, learning and religion, into 
I'lanoe and Swilzeriand and Paly and (levniany, 
of which last country the English Jioniface became 
the ‘ apostle . ' Not that the externals of Christianity 
weie rKin-e.xislunt at an earlier time. In Prance, for 
e.v.unple, these nohlo missionaries had to do with 
the religion intioduced by the Itomans; but the 
imi'C faith was now vopreseiiled by a corrupt clerg}- 
ministering to disHolulo noljles and neglecting an 
enslaved people. Then they had to do with the 
recent invaders, who were partly heathen ami 
partly Arian. Had to say, the missionaiios seem to 
have suffered less from the heathens than from the 
Arlans, less from the Arian.s than from the ortho- 
dox, and, among the orthodo.x, less from the 
pea.«antry than fiom the iiohlo.s, and most of all 
liom the clergy, or from others at their instigation. 

What the Irish and Scots did for Europe in the 
earlier uiiddie age.s the Ncstoiians about the same 
time attempted, with no les.s zeal, though with 
less success, for Asia. Condciunccl as a heretic 
by a council held at Eijha.su.s in the 5th century, 
Jiestorius ( q.v.) was banished from Constantinople 
to Egypt. Prom that time onwards, for live cen- 
turies the Nestoviaus carried on extensive and not 
iinsucce.ssful missionary oijcrations in central Asia, 
and founded chnrohes, some of which exist in a lan- 
girisliing condition to this day, whilst othem recog- 
nised pajial authority in the later medheval cen- 
turies. The Nestoriau Tartar Chnrch seems to have 
anhsisted under a .succession of eeolesinstics (see 
Peestkii John) until the country was devastated 
by CiBugliis Khan. The Neatorian.9 either intro- 
duced the gospel into India, or else revived a 
church previously fimnded, pos.sibly by the apo.stle 
Thomas. Thove can be no reasonable doubt that 
in the 7th century they passed through Tartavy 
into China, that they founded ohurches there, that 
they were at lea.st tolerated and pi'obahly suKsidised 
by successive emperors till the end of the 9th cen- 
tury, when, with a revolution or change of dynasty, 
the system of intolerance was introduced. 

In the later medimval centuries the missionary 
work was mainly in the hands of the great Roman 
oidera, the EominiGans ((pv.) and the Franciscans 
(q.v.), especially tlie latter. Their work was 
cliieily among the Mussulmans of Spain, North 
Africa, and western Asia. Las Casas (q.v.) 
earned the title of ‘ apostle of the Indians. ’ 

(c) Modern Missions . — The Jesuit order was 
formed iimiiediataly after the Reformation, 
avowedly for the purpo.se of retrieving the disaster 
wiiioh that great event had caused to the Church 


of Rome. _ lly far Ihe nioit di-tinguiihed of the 
early Jeauit nii.saiimaiiea was Ih-ands Xavier (fj.v.). 
Unque'timiahly Xa'dcr was no oiiliuary man; it 
ia, however, evident even from the eulogies passed 
on him by hi.s admirer.a that he did not make any 
spiritual imjiieaaioii on the uiiiuls of the people of 
India and Jaiiaii, tliough he consolidated the 
Portuguese mission in India and heliicd to 02 ien 
China and Jaiian to missionary eilbrt. After the 
labours of Ricci and Hcliall there are said to 
have been in China 300,000 Catliolics in 1G63. 
Por the Jo.snit 18th-ceiitmy mis.sif)n.s in Paraguay, 
see JehE'it.s, PAE-youAV. Notes on the Catholic 
mis.sion.s in Japan and Corea will be found in the 
articles on these countries. Tliore is a separate 
article on the Projiaganda (q.v.). 'Tlie Missiones 
Cuf/iolicrr states that the number of European 
nii.s.sionaries belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Chmcli in 1886 was 2800, of mission adherents 
nearly 2,800,000; in India there being 1,180,000, 
ill Iiulo-China over 500,000, nearly 500,000 in 
China, 210,000 in Africa, and oi'cr 100,000 in 
Oceania. 

The Reformation whb a great preparation for 
ex angulistic work, but the Reformation period 
xi'as not distinctively a niis.simiary period. I’liis 
xvas not nioreiy, though it might he in part, be- 
cause the hamls of the Reformers xveve full of 
the work which they Iiiid to do at home. It is 
to he remembered that the nations xvliich had 
foreign relations, foreign traffic, and foreign pos- 
sessions wore Spain and Portugal, in which the 
Reformation got no iirm hold, ISut it most ho 
admitted that the Reformers did not rightly appre- 
hend the commi.ssion to iireach the go-siiel to every 
creature, MTieii Luther, therefore, has occasion to 
refer to that le.xt, he tacitly assumes that its re- 
quiicmeut is fiiliilled when the cjospd, as distin- 
guished from Romani-sm, is preached to the nations 
of Eurojie. In the IGth and 17th centuries, there- 
fore, we lind no more than siioradic and ill-sustained 
efforts after mission-work among Jcxvs or heathens. 
Leibnitz, indeed, anticiiiated tlie conception of a 
later age, and may xvell he regarded as the har- 
hiiiger of modern mission, s, even a.s, along with 
Newton, he is honoured as the harbinger of modern 
science. It u’as natural that the needs of the 
English colonies should lust attract the interest of 
Englishmen to foreign parts; the life labours of John 
Eliot, ‘the Indian apostle' (1(394^90), were carried 
out under the auspices of the Corporation for the 
.Spread of the Gospel in Nexv England. The 
lion. Robert Hoyle, lirst governor of that society, 
contributed to tlie translation of the go.spela into 
Malay, .aiul left a bequest for foreign missions. 
Bishop Berkeley laboured for the fouiiclation of a 
missionary college in Bermuda ; and it was mainly 
for the .siiiritual wants of the American colonie.s 
that the Society for the Projiagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was founded in 1701 ; its first 
missionary to India sailed in 1818. 

Early in the 18th century the first Protestant 
mission was sent to India. It was projected 
by the king of Denmark, hax’ing probably been 
suggested to him by his oliaplaiii, Dr Liltkens. 
At first, and for a long time, Germany siipiilied 
the missionaries ; hut tlie iiecnniary support of 
the mission soon dex'oh-ed upon England, Prince 
George of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne, 
having recommended tlie object to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Among niiuiy 
noble men who have been engaged in thi.s mihsion 
the most notable is Schwartz, xvho iirohably ob- 
tained an inllueuce over all classes of the poople'of 
India .such as no other European ever possessed. 

Wlule all the Protestant churches qt Euroiie and 
America are now engaged in mis-sionary work, 
there is one church xvhich is distinguished from all 
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the roit hy tlii-,, tliat it is simply a missionary 
iiibtitnte. Other churches make their luissionary 
woik subordinate to their pastoral functions; the 
Moi-a\'ians or Uiiilas Fratrum have long regarded 
the conduct of missions as the end ot their being. 
There is not in the history of liuinaii enterpiise a 
more interesting chapter than that which relates 
the missionary works of the Moravians from their 
hist beginnings in St Thomas and in Greenland to 
their latest undertaking in the Tibetan Hima- 
layas. 

To William Carey belongs the high distinction 
,ij£ having been the lir.st to inculcate eilectually 
upon British Protestants the duty and the privi- 
lege of mission-s, and the first English Prote.s- 
tant to engage peisonally in the work. He and 
his coadjutois were noble men, and had to contend 
not only witli heathen prejudices, but al.so with 
the timid policy of the ruleia of India. The battle 
M’hioh fell to them to light had to be fought once 
for all ; and it is due to their .singular drscretion 
and their iullc.-cible deterininaliun that it was 
fought so well. These men made Serampore a 
classic spot, and amid all the changes, material 
and .spiritual, which have come over India in these 
last years, and the greater changes which a near 
futme will certainly effect, the names of Carey 
and Marshman and Ward will be held in ever- 
growing veneration. Carey went to India in 1793 ; 
Henry Martyn’s labours lay between 180.7 .and 
1812. In 1793 the London Missionary .Society 
was formed, and began its work by the despatch 
to the South Seas of the ship Duff with a laigo 
body of miasionaries. For a long time the mission 
was not successful ; but after a time it met with 
great success, and now there are many of the islands 
in which heathenism has long been e.vtinct. The 
London society cordially welcomed numerous fellow- 
lahourers from England, Scotland, Germany, and 
America, and iiio.st genei’ously consented to a division 
of Che islands whieli they could not have been much 
blamed if they had claimed as theii own. It may 
be noted in passing that these small islands have 
contributed to a dispropcrtional extent to the 
enrichment of missionary literature. It is part 
of the common creed ot mankind that truth is 
stranger than fiction, but is not generally so 
attractive. Yet in our day there have not appeared 
more fascinating books than Williams’s MUsionnrtj 
Enterprises, Miss Yonge’s life of Bishop Patteson, 
and Mr Paton’s narrative of his own work and that 
of his brethren in the New Hebrides. 

The societies of the Cluirch of England are the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, High 
Churcii ( 1701 ), and the Church Missionary Society 
(1799). The English Nonconformists are repre- 
sented in the mission-field all over the world by 
agents of the London (1793), the Baptist (1792), 
and the Wesleyan Missionary Societies (1817). 
The Americans are not behind in the good work. 
The American Board of Missions (1810) and the 
American Presbyterian Boaul are gi'eat organis,a- 
tions, whose agents are doing most effective work 
in many fields; while the Baptists have good reason 
to rejoice in their Burmese Mission (1813). The 
Methodist Episcopal Church came more recently 
into the field (1819), hut set about its work with 
characteristic energy. Zenana missions are a special 
department of Indian missions. The effoits of the 
Salvation Army (q.v. ) in the foreign field deserve 
mention. Missions to the Jews have a peculiar 
interest for many Christians; and home missions 
are an integral part of church worlc at home. 

The Evangelical body in Germany is, in propox'- 
tion to its strength, most creditably evangelistic. 
By means of many institutions they have trained 
and sent forth a large number of missionaries, some 
of whom have been men of e.xtensive scliolar- 


sliip, but the gie.ater piopoition men ot earnest 
piety, able and willing to endure Jiardne.ss, as 
good soldiers of Jesus Cliiist. The llationalistie 
party in Germany have not shown much zeal in 
the mission cause. 

The .Scottish missions differ fiom the otheis in 
this, that they are conducted by the churches as 
such, without the inteiu’ention of societie.s. Tlie 
Estaljlislied, the Free, and the United Presliyteiian 
Churches have extensive missions in India, Africa, 
China, the .South Seas, and Japan. The English 
Presbyterian Church has an extensile and suc- 
cessful mission in China. The Piesliytciian bodies 
cherish the memories of Dnlf aiul Wilson and 
Anderson in India, and of 'William Bums and 
Carstairs Douglas in China. 

The following table, based on the calculations 
of the Americ,an Board, vill give rin idea of the 
extent of Christian missions (other than Homan 


Catholic) ill 1889. 




Societies ot 
Couuliicfc. tlimchcj 

Great Diitaui 23 

Ain(*nca 30 

Germany ami ) -,7 

Svvil/<ihiml i 

Other European g 

Countries ... 1 ’ 

2G6S 

2127 

;,0/ 

Chiisbiaiiii, 

1,301,028 

742,832 

344,709 

Incoiijc in 
£ StoiUug, 
£932,156 
781,393 
142,423 

23,427 

Total...... . 78 

DUO 

2,448,629 

£1,870,309 


The Church kli.ssionary .Society’s income is more 
than twice that of any other English society. 

The mode of carrying on inissiouary opeialions 
hy the variotis bodies is essentially one, thongli, of 
course, modified by circumstances. Of recent 
years ‘medical mi.ssion.s' have been found to be a 
valuable, and in some eases an indispensable, 
ailjnnct to the other agencies. The misbions of 
the Scottish elmrche.s have employed education as 
an evangelistic power to a greater extent than the 
other bodie.s. Such in.stitntions as the Christian 
College at M.adi'as, the mission station at Blaiityre, 
and the Free Church Institution at Lovedale in 
fcjoutli Africa are producing a great effect on the 
niind.s of the jieople. 

The success of missionary work in our day is not 
snch as either to elate or to discourage the friends 
of missions. The actual population of the woild 
may be taken as fifteen hundred millions, of whom 
about four hundred millions are professedly 
Christians. Thus, not so much .as a third jiaitof 
the world is evangeliseil. But then it should be 
considered that an immense amount of preparalmy 
work has been accomplished ; and also that great 
national movement.s often reverse in a few years 
the aspect of affairs. In our own time we have 
seen such reversals in IMaJagascar and the Fiji 
Islands and Japan. In China we have seen a 
change, in the freedom with which the gospel can 
he preached, which our fathers, and indeed our- 
selves at one time, would have considered simply 
impossible. All are convinced that in India there 
must come ere long a mighty change; and the 
friends of the gospel earnestly hope that tliat 
change will he favourable to the cause of Christ. 

Some account of uiission operations are given in the 
articles on the countries where missions have had con- 
apicuoii.s success (Fiji, Jap-xn, &c.) ; there nro also bio- 
graphical notices of tlio most eminent missionaries 
(Eliot, Cahet, Livihostone, Duff, Hanniuoton, &o.). 
Seo also works on missions hy Marshall ( 1863 ), lliifns 
Anderson (Yew York, 1809), E, Gnindemann’s Missions- 
atlas (Gotha, 1807-70; andCalw, 1881), Christliob { 2d ed. 
1880), Young (ISSl), P. doung (New York, 1883), II. 
Gundert (2d ed. Calw, 188Q), Warneok (Eng. tons, hy 
T. Smith, 1881), George Smith (1881; new ed. 1890); 
on Catholic missions, Henrion’s Misloirc des Missions 
GathoUqiies, and Durand’s Missions Catholiques Fraii- 
gaises; works on special mi.ssions ; the numerous iiiis.sion- 
ary journals and year-books ; and the lives of the notable 
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ini=‘!ionavies, Bu<ldhi‘-m (q.v.), especially in its earlie&t 
lieriofl, and Jloliaiimiedanisiii (ipv.) have been grouped 
with Christianity as iiii.ssioiiary religions, in contradistinc- 
tion to Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and Brahiiiauism. Sec 
JIa'c-JIiiller's papers on missions in G/ujis fi-om a German 
Workshop, vol. iv. 

Missihsippit ''f frulf States of the 
Aniei'ieau Union, lies west of AUiliaiiui amt south of 
western Tennessee, anil is homnied cumriuiii iwi m tis 
nil the W. hy the Mississippi Uiver. i>s .t b Liiipiiii.i.u 
Length, north to south, 3.'M miles ; Cuiupiu). 

M-iiltli, lot) miles. Aiea, iG,Sl() .sr(. in. The surface, 
e.ycept in the Yazoo delta, is generally hilly, though 
nowhere mountainous, the highest hills heiiif; only 
800 feet above the sea-level. There arc three distinct 
watersheds ; the eastern counties are drained hy 
the Tomhighee and its trihnt.iries ; tlie Pearl, Pasca- 
goula, and Escatawpa ivith their aflliients drain 
the central and south-eastern portion ; and the 
Honioohitto, Big Blaol:, and Yazoo carry the water 
of the we.stern ami northern countie.s into the Missis- 
sippi. The Orange-sand foimation (Post-Tertiary, 
40 to GO and even 200 feet thick) characterises the 
greater portion of the suiface of the state, and 
fiirins the main liody of the hills and ridges. It is 
ii-ually coloured with liydrateil pero.Kule of iion, 
or yellow oohre, ami pi'e-seiils an emlle^-.s variety of 
tints. PeiTnginoij.s samlstones, capping the top.s 
of hills and thereby proventiiig itonndatioii, are 
found in all .sections oovereil hy tlio Urange-sand 
formation. Gravel beds also ahouml, as well ns 
beds of pipeclay, and of odireons clays used for 
paints; and there are also vast hods of lignite of 
e'ccellent ifuality, ami marls which are used as 
ingredients of conimeroial fertilisers. Tiiero are 
mineral s|)ring.s in dill'erent portions of the state. 

Mi.s.sis.sippi is e.s.sentially an agiienltiinil state. 
The north-eastern prairie region, 70 miles long- 
and from l.i to 20 wide, with its fertile, black, 
calcareous soil, contains muoli of the best fanning 
and grazing lan<l in the state. Tliero are no 
siirings here, but cisterns dug in the rotten lime- 
stone, boreil wells, ami artesian wells furnish 
ample water. In the north the hottoin lamls along 
tile nuineroas creeks and livers e.sjiecially are well 
adapted to agriculture ; while in the central 
jiortion stock-raising is carried on, and in the 
yellorv-piiie region largo herds of sheep are raised. 
The yellow pine ranks lirst among the forest trees 
of Mississi])pi ; it e.'itonds northward from tlie 
coast for 130 miles. The Yazoo Delta, em- 
bracing the elliptical area of alluvial bottoms 
betiveon tire Mi.ssi.s.sippi and Yazoo rivers, e.xteiid- 
ing from Vicksburg to the state line on the north, 
has until within recent years been subject to 
inundations ; but lei'ees now protect the lands, ami 
the rise in tire Mississippi in 1890 — the highest and 
most prolonged ever knoivn — left tlie levees un- 
broken e.'coept in four places which together were 
le.ss than a mile in extent. Le.s.s than 15 per cent, 
of the rlelta was overflowed. The delta’.s drainage 
Hows into lakes, small but nuihevous, which form 
the head-waters of other bayous, and through llieiu 
after miles of meandering find outlets into the 
Yazoo and other streams. The delta contains 
millions of acres of alluvial land, only 300,000 acres 
of ivhicli are under cultivation. Virgin forests of 
liardwood.s coi'er the rest. For the state, the 
annual production of cotton i.s about 900,000 l>a]e.s, 
of coni 28,000,000 hmshels, and of oats 4,000,000 
bushels. The fruits and vegetables shipped in 1890 
were valued at $1,000,000. This industry flourishes 
in the central and southern portions. 

The winters in Mississippi are short and mild, the 
mean temperature 45° F. ; the summers are devoid 
ol iiiten.se heat, the mean 81°, seldom 'reaching 
100°. Ice from one to two inches thick forms in 
the northern part of the state. The elevation of 


the_ .surface and the Gulf breezes render the climate 
delightful dining most of the year. The annual 
rainfall raiigL-s fioni 48 to 3S inches. The deatli- 
rate is veiy low— 12 -9 in 1000. 

Mississippi sends seven representatives to con- 
gress. The state legislature is comjiosed of 145 
representative.s and 43 senatois, elected rpiadien- 
nially. There aie three supreme judge', aj)- 
poiiited for nine years by tlie governor,' and circuit 
and chancery judges, appointed for four yearn. 
The public schools are maintained four inontli.s 
aminally hy the .slate, hut forty towns and citic.s 
maintain graded schools for ten months a ,>eaV. 
Separate schools are maintained for the coloured 
race. There aic enrolled 148,435 white and 173,552 
coloured chihlren : average daily attendance — 
white, 90,716 ; coloured, 1(11,710. The state suppoi ts 
the univeisity at Oxford (1844), agricultural and 
meclianieal college at Starkville (1878), indnstrial 
institute and college at f'ldnmhns (1884; for white 
girls), a college for coloiued jonth at Rodney, 
and a normal .school at Holly fspiing.s, for training 
coloured teachers. There are also private nni- 
\cr.sities and colleges, for both white and coloured 
youth, besides 155 high schools and academic'. 
In.slitutinn.s for the deaf and diiinh (100) and the 
blind (50) aie at Jnck.snn, the capital; there also 
aie the slate peniteiithuy (500) and the liiiiatic 
asylum (550). 

Ilistiin /, — Mississippi was first soLlled by the 
French, and constituted a part of Louisiana. Iber- 
ville planted the liist colony at Biloxi in 1099. 
It was ceded to Great Britain in 1763; was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state, December 10, 
1817 ; seceded January 9, 1801 (inindpal battlea 
during the civil war, (lountli, Baker’s Creek, 
HolljV Silling, luka, siege of Vicksburg); was re- 
admitted into the Union, 1869. In 1890 there were 
2475 miles of railway in the state. Viekshuvg, 
Greenville, and Natchez are principal ports on the 
Mi&.sissippi River, and Pascagoula and Biloxi on 
the Gtilt. Cotton-Lactories are located at IVe.'Son 
(value 3 millions), Columbus, Natchez, Enterprise, 
Meridian, Water Valley, Cairolltoii, and Corinth; 
wood-factories at Jackson and ^Meridian. Pop. 
(1820) 75,448; (1850) 605,948; (1880) 1,131,597 ; 
(1890) 1,289,000. 

Mississippi - Missoui’i. The Jilississippi 
River (Algonkin il/wss Sqji, ' Gieat River’), the 
largest river of North America, is, copyrigiit isoi u, u.s. 
with its trihntaries, wholly within Sy j. e. Lippiucott 
the houiiduiie.s of the United Oumimiiy, 

Slale.s. It drains most of the territory between 
the Rocky and zMleghniiy Mountains, embracing 
an area of 1,257,54.5 mj. ni., or inoie than two-iifths 
of the area of the United States. This basin in- 
cludes the minor basins ; Lower Mississippi, 65,646 
Bcp m. ; Red River, 92,721 ; Arkansas, 184,742 ; 
Missouri, 527,690 ; Upper Mississippi, 179,635 ; 
Ohio, 207,111. Besides the four trihntarie.s here 
named, theje are forty-one others navigable, and 
200 more of moderate .size. The total length of the 
Mississippi is 2960 miles, of which 2161 are navi- 
gable; but the Missouri affluent (.see below) is 
longer tlian the Lipper Mississippi, and with the 
lower river gives a total of 4200 miles. The total 
navigable watera amount to 16,090 miles. 

The source of the Mi.ssi.s.sippi is Lalre Ita.soa in 
the north-west central part of Miniie.sota, about 7 
miles long liy 1 to 3 wjde, which has, however, 
several feeders, the principal being Elk or Glazier- 
Lake. The remotest springs of Itasca rise in 47° 
34' N. lat. and 95° 20' W. long., and are 1680 feet 
above sea-level. As it issues from this lake the 
Mississippi is about 12 feet w-ide and IS inches 
deep. 'Through pine-forests and svvamp.s for hun- 
dreds of miles it winds from lake to lake, with 
frequent rapids and picturesque falls, until, 1200 
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feL't wide, lit the city of jMiiiueitjiolK it plunges 
over the Puli' of St Anthony. TliK point is the 
head of ii\ er-naviyatioii, though in vanuiis re;iche.-5 
ahove .small ste,T,mlK)ats plv. After leoeiviiig the 
St Croix, the Mississijiiii 'liecouies the houndaiy 
between the states of Minne.sota, Iowa, Mi'souri. 
Arhuiisiis, ami Louisiana on the right, and Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis.sis- 
sippi on the left. It.s frequent rajiids within 
lilimie.'Ota ,ave due, to tlie granite bed, hut sand- 
stone pievails fartliLM' down, to Itock Island, 
Illinois. (Jii the Wisconsin houndary the river 
expaud.s into Lake I'epin, and theioafter, fully a 
mile wide, flows between lihill's 200 and 300 feet 
high, and sonietiiiies through dense forests. At 
RoL'k Island there are rapids with 22 feet of fall, 
and 12.1 miles fartlnn down are the L)e.s Moines 
rainds nitli 24 feet of fall. Around these ohstrnc- 
tions to navigation the United States government 
has eoiislructed shi]i-eaiial.s. The entr.ance of the 
tiirliid Jlissoui'i ]irodnees a marked change in tlie 
character of tlie river; for suveial miles the diieise 
waters lefiise to mingle, the Mi-ssonri’s iniuldy 
tiihutc taking the right hank and the Upper 
Mississippi’s clear .stream the left. AVhen the 
union is cmuidete, the whole river has henceforth 
a light yelluwi.sh colour, modilied somewhat by the 
Ohio's greenisli water ami more hy tlie i eddish 
water of tlie Arkansas and Red. Prom the mouth 
of the (.)hio the trough of the hlisslssippi is .about 
4470 feet wide, lint as it approaches the Red it is 
narrowed to 3000 feet, and at New Orleans is 2100 
feet. The usual depth of the oluumol southward 
from the Ohio is from 7.') to 100 feet, and its surface 
is sometimes higher than the country beyond its 
hanks. In fact, from the Missouri to the Gulf the 
Mississippi rolls in serpentine course through vast 
alluvial tracts or ‘liottums,’ whose width vai-ies 
from 30 to 150 miles. Their total area, including 
those aUmg tiihutavy streams, is v'aviou&ty esti- 
mated from 20,790 to 41,193 sq. in. Tliongh of 
nnsurpa'sed fertility, scarcely one-tenth of these 
lands aic cultivated owing to the dangers of the 
annual overflow. The melting of the ice and snow 
in the upper hasiii swells the lower current from 
Marcli to June. Levees or eiuhankiiionts, l.arfjely 
built hy the government, now extend for move tliau 
1600 miles. Between the Ohio and the Red rivers 
extraordinary floods, rising from 47 to 51 feet, 
occur about once in ten years, making ' crevas.ses ’ 
in the levees, and doing iimnense damage. In these 
great floods tlie liver has been known to sjnead over 
a tract of 100 miles. Below the Red River the 
water.s are discharged through numerous ‘ bayous ’ 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The main channel runs 
soulh-eastunrd, .and linally divides into five or .six 
passes, the principal being the south, the north- 
east, and the sontli-west ; the last is in 28° 68 '5' N. 
lat. and S9° 10' W. loim'. 

Tlie mean velocity or tiie Lower Mississippi is 2,^ 
miles per liour. The ye.arly discharge into the 
Gulf is nearly 145 cubic miles ; the sedimentary 
matter carried with this ivoiild form a jirism 1 mile 
sqii.ure and 203 feet high, while the nnioiiiit pushed 
along tlie liottoin of the channel would make 
anotlier 1 mile square and 27 feet high. These vast 
deposits and the constant changes caused hy floods 
tend to emharrass the entrance to tlie great river. 
To keep an o]ien cliannel, at least 20 feel deep, 
Captain Eads (q.v.) contracted with the United 
States government to erect and maintain a .sy.stem 
of jetties at the South Pass. The construction was 
heguii in 1875, and has proved highly successful, a 
depth exceeding 30 feet having been niaintained. 
Tlie mouth of tlie Mississiiqii is essentially tideless. 

Tlie principal cities on the great river are Minne- 
apolis, St Paul, La Cro.sse, Diiliuque, Keokuk, 
Quincy, Haimihal, St Louis, Meiiiiihis, and New 


Orleans, at .several of wliich tlie lii’oi i' crossed hy 
railway bridge.'. The steel hridge at St Louis 
is the most soiitliern, besides which another was 
connected at the same city in 1890. 

See Huiiiplirey's .mcl Abbot's Plii/slcs and Hiidratiha, 
nf Ihr MmUsipiii Bii'cr (Phila ISlil), and Coiiimcicc and 
Narifiatioii of the il/ississijij)! ('Wasliiiigtou, 1888). 

Mls-souui River (‘Big Muddy’), the priucip.al 
hraiicli of tlie Missis.sippi River, is formed hy the 
cniillueiice of the Jell'cr.son, Gallatin, .and Madison 
riveis, at Gallatin City, Montana, 4132 feet above 
Ihe sea-level. These rivers lise in the Rocky 
Moniitaiiis, close to the sources of the Colunihi'a 
and Colorado rivers, and to the Continental Divide. 
The hladisoii li.as the lomotest source in a small 
lake of the .same name in T'ellow.stone National 
Pink in IVyun'iiig, 44° 19' N. hit. .and 110" 50' IV. 
long., at an elevation of 7632 feet. This river 
flows nortli-wc't and nortli to the junction of the 
Three Rork.-.. The Mi.ssoiiii tlien flows northward, 
skirting the main range of the Rocky Monnt.aiiis, 
and, aftoi passing through a gorge called ‘ The Gale 
of tlie Mountains,’ turns to the norlh-e.ast and 
re.aclies Port Renton, tlio head of navigation, 225 
miles from Gall.aliii City. Ahniil 40 miles ahove 
Port Benton are the Great Palls, where the river 
tlesceiuls 327 feet in 15 iiiilo.s by a .series of cata- 
racts, the liigliest liaving a ]ier])endicnlar f.all of 
87 feet. Prom Port Benton tlie course is casteily, 
the river being flanked by hhifl's about a mile ajiaVt 
until it iia.sse.s the i.apids 400 miles heloiv, when 
the valley opens to a widtli of 10 miles. The Milk 
River is ils iiist huge tiihulary, hut at the 
houiulai.i of North Dakota the still larger Yellow- 
.Slone joins it. The Yellowstone also rises in the 
National Park, and flows at first over cataracts ami 
through c.afions until it emerges in a more level 
country. It is 1152 mile.s lung, nnd has the general 
oharacteiistics of the hlissonri. Prom its junction, 
xvhich Is tlie head of navigation in the low -water 
season, the Missouri flow,s through North Dakota, 
cast and thou ,soutli-easL to Piismarck ( 1610 feet 
ahove sea-level ), where it is ero'sod hy the sidemlid 
hridge of the Northern Piieilic Railroad. Through 
Hoiith Dakota the south-easterly course continues 
to .Sioux City, Avlience flowing smitli the rii'er 
becomes tlie honiidary between Nebraska and 
Kansas on llie right and Iowa and Missouri on 
the left. On receiving the tributary Kansas the 
.stream turns to the east, and flowing across the 
state of Missouri poms it.s muddy w.aters into the 
cli.aiiiiel of the Mississiptd, 20 miles ahove St Louis. 
The Missoni i is 3047 miles long, of which 2682 
are called navigable, hut owing to its tortuous, 
treiichenms, and obstructed channel navigation is 
attended with great risks. Tlie growing cities on 
its banks fur-sake the use of tlie river for commer- 
cial jmrposcs ami de]jend on the railways. In 1866 
there were aoventy-oiie steamers in active seivice 
in that part witliiii the state of Missouri, hut 
twenty years later the iminber had dimini.shed to 
seven steamers and three tow-boats. The chief 
towns oil the banks arc Bismarck, Yankton, Sioux 
City, Umah.a, Council Bluffs, Nebraska City, .St 
Josejili, Atchison, Lcai’cnwoith, and Kansas City. 

Mi-SSigSippi .Sclieilic, projected in France hy 
John Law (q.v.) of Lauristou in 1717, proposed to 
develop tlie resources of the province of Louisiana 
and the country horderiiig on the Mississippi. The 
eonqiaiiy, incorporated as Gompagnie den hides 
Oecidenbilcs, started nltli a c.apital of 200,000 
shares, of 600 livre.s eacli, Shares were eagerly 
bought; and when, in 1719, the company ohLaiiied 
the moiiopnly of trading to the East Indies, China, 
the South Sp.as, and all the possessions of tlie 
Prench East India Comp, any, the brilliant vision 
opened up to tlie xnihlic gaze was irresistible. The 
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Coiiijiiii/ii'i ik's hides, fis il M’.'i.s noyy cjilled, cieated 
oO,OUO aiklitional sliarO', liiU a I'uge for siieciilatioii 
liiul seized all classes, arul thoie vere at least 
3U0,000 applicants fur the ^le^^■ shares, whicli coii- 
scfjuently went up to an eiiuriiious preuiiiiin. The 
piihlic cntlmsiasiii now rose to absolute lieiizy, anil 
Law’s house auil the .street in finiit of it -were 
daily crowiled witlr ajijilicarrls of both sexes airil of 
all r-auk.s ; airtl u’lrile coiilifleiice lasted a factitions 
impulse iras gir-err to trade in Paris, lirrt the 
regerrt had rneanrvhile catr.spd the jrajior circnlatioir 
ol the national hank to he increased as tlie 
Jlississipid stock rose itr vahre, arul irrariy wary 
sjreorrlatoi's, foreseeing a crisis, had secretly con- 
verted their lurper aird shares irrto gold, whieh they 
tran.sirritted to England or' llelgiirni for seerrrity. 
Tire inc'ieasirrg scarcity of gold arul .silver hecoriiiiig 
felt, a genei-al run was made on the bank. Tire 
yii-.^issiii|d .stock irorv fcdl con.siderably, and despite 
BUiidry despei'ale ell'orls, uhich wore atteirded with 
nroineartary srrecesa, to kecii rtp its credit, it cirn- 
thined to fall stearlily arrd rapidly. In February 
1720 tire Natiorral Ilatik and the Compagiiic ties 
Imks were auralgairrated, hrrt, though this gave au 
upward trrrir to tiro sharo-rrrarket, it fnilerl to put 
tire prrUie credit oir a sorrnd basts. Several useless 
atleiHirte woi'o rrrade by Law, now controller - 
eeneral of tiro Hiniiices, to nieittl tnatloi'.s ; and 
tlinse sttspecLerl of havittg rrioi'e tharr a limited 
aruourtt (ti.ved by a law passed at the time) of gold 
and silver in their possessioir, or of having r-oniovod 
it fr'otrr the couirtry, tvere pitrriRlrctl wilh tire rrtrrrost 
ligotrr. The crisis came at last, In July ITrlo tire 
hank sto]ipod ]rayrueiit, arul Law was corrtitelled 
to tlee the country, A share, iir tire Mississippi 
Seheirte now with diilicttUy lu'ought twenty-four 
]iviD.s. All o.xumination into the .state of tire 
accounts of the eonipiuiy was ordered by govorn- 
iiieiit ; imiclt of the paper in circulation was 
caiioelled; and the rest was convorted iiilo ‘rentes’ 
at au enormous saoriliec. See LA\y (John), anil 
books there oiterl. 

Missive, in Scotch law, i.s a rriemoi-andun). 

DSissoloilg'hi (Slmilniujinn ), a seaiiort town of 
Greece, hr the rromai'oliy of /litoUa, on the northern 
shore of the Uiilf of Ihitras, 21 miles W, of Lepanto. 
A modern place, huilt on a Hwampy Hat, it is 
chielly riiemorable for the two sieges which it 
imdenvent during tire war' of iridciromlence. In 
1821-22 it was vainly invo.sted for three rnontlrs 
hy land and sea hy the Tui-ks ; in 1S25-2U it 
rras again besieged hy au overwhelniiiig Ottoman 
force, and, after ten nioirths of resistance and 
sull'eriug, its garrison, reduced from COOO to 
3000 Irglitiirg-rrieri, cut their way throngli the 
ranks of the eiieiuy, carrying with them a great 
Turmhev of the woriieii and children. Tire Turks 
their entered tire town, wlrrclr was all hut totally 
(le,sti'oyed. Thei u i.s a .stntuo ( 18.35) over the grave 
of llozzaris, and lurotlier (1881) of Lord Byron, on 
the .spot rrliere his heart is interred. Poji. C324. 

MiSSOUVi, one of the central states, anti the 
fifth ill order of popnhltioii, of the Aiiierican 
Union, lies between 30“ and 10“ copyiisiit im lu v s. 
30' N, hit. and botiveen 89° 2' i>) J. n. i-ipiiiiin.tt 

and 05° 01' IV, long., and occupies c..iiip,ujy, 
a coniriiaiidiug position in the Mississippi valley. 
It is 280 miles long from north to .south, and 
gradually iriereases in width froiu 208 mile.s in the 
nortli to 312 miles in the south. Area, 68,735 
sq. 111., or nearly that of Scotland, Ireland, 
and IVales. The Missouri Kiver divides the state 
into two unequal .secLions, designated ‘North 
Mis.souri ’ and ‘ Soutli Mtssomi ’ re.spectively. 
That part of the .state lying norlli of the Missouri 
Kiver is generally level or sliglilly nndiilatiii", con- 
sisting of rolling prairies arid level bottom lands. 
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divei-silied with a lii.xmiant growth of timber along 
the streams, 'fiie soritlieru section has a more 
diveisilied surface, deriving its distinctive features 
from tile Ozark Moiiiitaiiis, which cover' about one- 
half of this division. Tlrese numntains enter tire 
slate from noilh-westein Arkansas, and c.xtend 
across the .state to the Mi.s.si.s.sippi pivci' ; thioiiglr- 
oiit the gi-eater part of their length tliey may very 
]ii'opei')y he classeil as taUelanrl.s, i-eacliing theii' 
highest altitude (1500 feet) in Greene and lYehster 
coimtie,s, ami gradually hi-eiiking irp into jrarrorv 
lidgeH, .siiiirs, knobs, and peaks fartlier east, Tire 
entii'e eastern limit of the .state is v ashed hy tire 
Mississippi Kiver', with a water front of 500 r'lrile.s, 

I while the hlis.soirri Kiver forms the horrrrdai'y from 
the extreme north-west coiner to Kairsas City, and 
thence acro.ss lire state to the Mis.si.ssippi, -with 
wliich it unites just above ,St Lonls: Jinny .smaller 
liihnlai'ies flow into these two majestic I'ir'ei's — 
into the Mis,sis&ippi the Fabiii.s, Suit, Cuivie, 
Motaniee, St I'raneis, Current, and Black; and 
into the Mtssimri the Nodaway, Platte, Graml, 
and Chariton on the north, and the Osage and 
Ciasconade on the south. The general dr'aiuage 
of the srufaco is indicated hy long gentle .slojies 
lowai'dtlie Mississippi and Missouri r'ivpi,s, except 
in the e.xti'mne sonlh-'rve.st, 'uhet'e lire .streams flow 
into lire Ai'kan.sas. Tire clirrrale i.s geirial, agree- 
able, arrd healthfrrl. All the extremes of Ireiit and 
cold pecitliar to this hititrrile are exjieriertced ; hut 
tire irrcan arrmuil terrrper'ature is about 54°, arrd 
the nreiur average raiirfall is 41 inclri’s. 

Missour'i Is ]rr'e-eminently an agricultural .slate. 
Of the 44,000,(100 acr't's of her laird sirr'face itrore 
than 42,000,000 ar'c ailapted to agi'iciiUiii'al and 
hrrt'ticiiUrir nl ])rrr'pose8. Tire soils ar'e rich, deep, 
ami nnsiit'itii.ssod in variety and prodtretivoness. 
The principal ci'np.s ai'u linlian corn (200,000,000 
Imshels), oats ( 30,000,000 huslrels ),'U'lieat ( ‘28,000,000 
bushels), potatoes, r-ye, hai'ley, hemp, fla.x, cotton, 
borgliuin, Imckwiieat, ami hay (1,600,000 toii.s). 
Of tohaeco a fail' ci'op i.s 15,000,000 Ih. ; and oi'clraid 
in'inlnets are grown in gi'eat almndnnce. In the 
ileeade 1880-90 there 'rvas a great iitcr'ease in tire 
nmirltcr of graziirg animals, thoirgh sheep are rrot 
largely I'aised. Tire irrrrrrensc quantities of dr'e.ssoil 
beef .and jtot'k .shiirped amtrrally to homo and for'eiga 
irrarkots are currstairtly iner'casing. 

The miitcial r'C, sources of Missour'i at'C exceedingly 
t'ich, conrpribirrg exterrsive coalliehls, that cover 
irritrc tharr 20,000 sq, m, ; also vast deposits of iron 
ore, lead, and zirre ; vr Itilo copper, cohalt, nickel, 
llreclays, line nraihle, granite, and lirrrestcrire erf 
exeelleirt quality ahorrird in dilVcreirt localities. 
The coalfields are cairable of yiekling 100,000 tirns 
of biliiritinoirs coal a day for several thousand 
yenvo. The .sirpplr' of iron ore io excellent in quality 
and iuexhaiistibie in quantity ; Imt the rielre.st 
deposits yet worked are confined chielly to two 
cirrirtties in the south-east — Irort and St Eranciris. 
Vet the iritn belt south of the Jlissouri River, airtl 
exteniling from the JKssissippi Kiver on the east to 
Osage Ilivei' (rn the 'rvest, covers an area of 25,000 
so. itr. Exeelleirt transjrorlation facilities .are 
anorded by the Missiasipi>i Kiver aloirg the eastenr 
border of tire .slate, airrl hy the Missouri Kiver 
nct'oss the .state ; and the railroads are neai'ly 
7000 ittiles hr length, 

IMiasoiiri returns two senator.s and 14 repi'esenta- 
tives to coitgress. The geuer'al assemhly ( 34 state 
senator's and 140 representatives ) iiieets every two 
years. The ]iiiblic-sehool system is very coinplete 
and very efficient, eiirhi'aciiig the state university, 
the school of mines, four state normal schools, 
and city, town, village, and country schools. All 
public sclruolB are .supported by stale appropria- 
tion.s, local taxation, and interest on the .stale, 
county, and township school funds. Mis.souri Ira.s 
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a lavyev yenuantiit school fund than any other state 
of the Aiiierican Union. The corps of teachers 
number 15,000. In addition to the state system 
of education there are 30 private academies, seinin- 
avias, denomiuational colleges, and universities, 
several of which are of a high order of excellence. 

The nietropolis of Mi.ssouri i.s St Louis (pop. 
460,357), one of tire greatest railroad, manufactur- 
ing, and comnieroial centres in the entire country. 
Next come Kansas City (132,043), St Joseph, 
Springlield, Hannibal, Sedalia, Chillicothe, Mexico, 
Moberly, Booneville, Nevada, Mar.-,li,all, Kirks- 
ville, Carrollton, Lexington, and Carth.age, all 
thriving cities. Pop. ( 1S20) 20,845 ; ( 1840) 140,455 ; 
(1860) 1,182,012; ( 18S0) 2,16S„380; (1890)2,677,080. 

Histonj . — Misaonri was lir.st explored hy De Soto 
in 1541-42, and in 1673 Mairinette and hia followers 
visited its eastern border. It formed part of the 
‘ Louisiana Piircli.a.se ' ( see Loui.SIANA ), the northern 
poi'tioii of which in 1805 was organi.sed as the 
‘ District of Louisiana.’ It was not till 1812 tliat 
a part of thi.s territory took the name of Missouri. 
In 1821 Mis.sonri was admitted into the Union, 
hut the pre.sent limits of the state were not estab- 
lished till 1836. Its admission was preceded by a 
long and hitter political controversy between the 
representatives of the North and South, the former 
re.sisting its entrance as a slave-state. The dis- 
cussion veaulted in the famous ‘Jilissouri Com- 
promise,’ under which compact it was agreed that 
slavery should be for evor excluded from all that 
part of Louisiana north of 36° 30' lat., except 
Missouri. During tlie four years of the great civil 
wav the citizens of Missouri suiieved terribly. The 
people were nearly equally divided in sentiment, 
and both sides prepared for the conflict. The 
state furnislied 109,111 men for the Union army, 
and about three-fourths as many for the other 
side. Death and the destruction of property 
everywliere prevailed, Dut when the war ended 
the people commenced to hnild up the waste 
places; improvements were extended in all direc- 
tions, bitter feelings soon died away, and the 
state entered upon an era of singular prosperity, 
missoni'l River. See Mississippi. 

91ist. See Tog. 

Mistassini, L.xke, in Labrador, some 300 miles 
N. liy W. of Quebec, is strictly speaking an expan- 
sion of the river Rupert, which flows into tlie 
southern extremity of Hud.soii Bay, It is 100 miles 
long from north-east to south-west by 12 in average 
lireadth. 

Mistletoe. This mystic plant, with its thick, 
succulent, yellow-hued foliage, and white, viscous 
hemes, was long a puzzle to liotanists, its peculiar 
mode of growth having given rise to the most 
curious fancies. Its name is mo.st probably from 
the Anglo-Saxon mist-el, from mist, ' mist,’ ‘ gloom ’ 
(Ger., ‘dung’), and tdn, ‘twig.’ The only British 
species of tlii.s genus of parasitical shrubs is the 
Common ilistletoe ( Viscuni album), a native also 
of the greater part of Europe (not of north 
England, Scotland, or Ireland), growing on many 
kinds of trees, particularly on tlie apple, ami others 
botauically allied to it, as tlie pear, service, and 
hawthorn; sometimes, also, on sycamores, limes, 
poplar.s, locust-trees, and lirs, but very rarely on 
oaks (contrary to the common lielief). In the 
Hiinalayas the mistletoe grows abundantly on the 
apricot-tree, on the vine and loranthus in Italy, on 
spruce-firs in Fiunoe and Switzerland. The ever- 
green leaves of the V. album of English wood.s, with 
their yellowish hue, make a conspicuous ajipear- 
anoe in winter among the naked branciies of the 
trees. The flower.s are insignificant, and groAvin 
small heads at the ends and in the divisions of the 
brandies, the male and female blossoms on separate 


plants. The berries aie alimit the .size of currants 
white, translucent, and full of a very viscid juice' 
which .serves to attach the seeds to liraiiclies, where 
they take root when they germinate, the radicle 
always tinning towards the branch, whether on its 



upper or under .side. It may he easily made to 
grow on suitahlo trees even where not native— as 
111 Scotland, for example. 

The mistletoe was intimately connected with 
many of tlie superstitions of the ancient Ger- 
maii.s and of the Briti.sh Druids. In the northern 
iiiytliology, Balder (q.v.) is said to have been 
shun witli a spear of mistletoe ; and in Holstein 
it is the Mmontaken, or ‘liranoh of spectres,’ 
w’hicli confers u]joii its possessoi the power to see 
ghosts. Among Die Celts the mistletoe which 
giew on the oak was in peculiar esteem for magical 
virtues. According to an old tradition the iiiistilitoe 
supplied the Avood for the cross, Avhich until tlie 
time of the cruciflxion had been a fore.st tree, hut 
was henceforth condemned to exist only as a mere 
parasite. Trace.s of the ancient regard for the 
mistletoe still reiiiain in some old English Christ- 
mas cnstonis, as kissing under the nii.stletoo. 
The mysterions surromuling of the mistletoe in- 
vested it Avitli a \vide.s]iread importance in old 
folklore reniedie.s, the Druids having styled it 
‘all-heal,’ as being an antidote for all diseases. 
Culpepper .speak.s of it as ‘ good for the grief of the 
sineAv, itch, sores, and toothache, the lilting of mad 
dogs and venomous lieasts ; ’ Aviiile Sir Thomas 
BroAvne alludes to its virtues in tlie cure of eiiilep.sy. 
In SAveden a finger-ring made of the mistleloe Is an 
antidote against sickness, and in France amulets 
made of its Avood Avere formerly much Avnrii (see 
H. Friend, Floiecr-lore). — Loranthus Eurupwus, a 
shi-nb very similar to the mistletoe, but Avith 
IloAvers in racemes, is plentiful in some parts of 
the south of Europe, and very frequently groAV.s 
on oaks. — L. odoratus, a Nepale.se .species, lias 
very fragrant IloAvers. — The American mistletoe, 
of Avhicli there are some half-dozen .species, is 
similar in general appearance and habit to the 
European, yet dillers in so many points a.s to 
justify its iieing called by a diil'erent name, Phova- 
dendvon. The commonest species is P. Jlavescens, 
found from New' Jersey to Mexico. 

Mistral (also Mistraou and Maestral), a north- 
AA’est Avind which at certain seasons of the year 
prevails on the south coast of FTanoo. Its approach 
is heralded by a sudden change of the temperature, 
from the most genial Avariuth to piercing cold ; the 
air is felt to be purer, and more easily inhaled, the 
azure of the sliy is undimmod by cloud, and the 
.stars shine by night w’ith extraordinary and spark- 
ling brightness. The mistral then comes in sudden 
gusts, strugglinjj Avith the local aerial currents, but 
its fast-increasing violence .soon overcomes all 
opposition. In a feAv honr.s it has dried up the .soil, 
dispersed the vapours of the atmosphere, and raised 
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a clan^'erous tunnilt among the -vvaters of the 
ilediteiranean. The inisti-al blows, at intei'val&, 
with its greatest foice from the end of autumn to 
the beginuing of spring. 

Mistral, Fredericic, Pru\'enQal poet, was horn 
a peasant's son near Maillaune (dept. Bonelies- 
(lu-Ithone), on Sth Scptemher 1830, and .studied 
la«- at Avignon ; Init for law he had no liking and 
went home to work on the land and write poetry, 
as ]3urn.s did before him. In 1859 he published the 
epic d/iVr'to (7th ed. 1881; Eng. trails. 1890), written 
in his native Provencal dialect. This cliariuing 
representation of life in southern Fiance made 
JlistraTs name famous througJioiit the country, 
and gained for him the poet’s prize of tlie French 
Academy and the cros.s of the Legion of Honour. 
It also led to the formation of tlie .society called 
Lon Felihrigu, which .set itself to create a modem 
Pioveiical literature. In 18G7 hlistral piihlished a 
second "epic, Calondun, and in 1876 a volume of 
poems entitled Lis Iselo d'Or (‘Golden Islands’), 
song.s steeped in the golden sunshine of the Mediter- 
ranean and its vine-clad shores, Since then he has 
written a novel, N'arta (2d ed. 18S4), and issued a 
dictionary of the Provencal dialect (2 vols. 187S-SG), 
the preparation of which oeoupied him many yeans. 
See an article by A. Daudefc in the Ventiiry (1883). 

Mistretta, a town of Sicily, near the north 
coast, half-way heliveoii Palermo and Mc&.sina. 
Pop. 12,235. 

Mitau, tho capital of tlie Ilussian government 
of L'ourlaiul, on the right hank of the Aa, 27 miles 
by rail SW. of Riga. Founded in 1271 by the 
grand-master of the Teulouic Knights, and annexed 
to Enssia in 1793, it has a castle, begun by Biron 
ill 1738, and now tho seat of the governor of tho 
province, si.x ehiirohos, a niiiseiim, s'io. , with some 
very iniportaiifc mannfaoturos, and a trade_ iii 
grain and timber. From 1798 to 1807 Mitau 
offered an asylum to Louis XVIII. Pop. 29,013, 
of whom more tlian one-half are Germans, and 
nearly a fourth Jeuss. 

Itlitcliaill, a village of Surrey, 84 miles by rail 
SW, of Victoria Station, London, and half-way 
between Winihledoii and Croyilon (3 miles from 
each), lie.s in the centre of a district in which 
flowers and aromatic herbs ( roses, lavender, caiiio- 
niile, &c.) are extensively grown. Pop. 8960. 

Mltclicl, John, an Irish patriot, was horn the 
son of a Presbyterian minister at Dmigiven in 
Comity Derry, 3d November 1815. He studied at 
Trinity College, Dnhliii, and practised several years 
as an attorney at Banhridge. Soon after the for- 
mation of tho Young Ireland party, and the .start- 
ing of the Nation in 1842, Mitohel began to con- 
tribute, and after the death of Thomas Davis in 
1843 he became assistant- editor. But his language 
was too violent for the paper, and three years later 
he started the Unitad Irishman, for his articles in 
which he was tried on a charge of ‘ treason-felony ’ 
and sontenced to fourteen years’ transportation. 
He was .sent to Bermuda, and next to Van Diemen’s 
Land, whenee he made his escape to the United 
State.? in the sumiiier of 1853. In New York lie 
piihlished his Jail Journal, or Five Years in British 
Prisons (1854). Next followed a series of short- 
lived uew,S2)apoi's, the Citizen, the Southern Citizen, 
the Itichniond Inquirer, and the Irish Citizen, which 
cost him tlie oonfulence of many of his American 
friends by its enthusiastic defence of slaixiy and 
the South. In 1874 he returned unniole.sted to 
Ireland, and was elected to parliament for Tip- 
perary, hut declared ineligible. Again elected, he 
died at Cork, 20th March 1875. 

Of his books may bo mentioned a Life of Hugh 
O' Neill, Prinee of D7.?ie)' (1845) ; smi. History of Irdarul 
from the Treaty of Limerick (1868); besides editions of 


the poems of Thomas Davis (183(i) and James C. Maiigan 
(1859). See the Life of iiim hy IViUiaui Dillon (3 vols. 
1888). 

Dlitchcl], capital of Davi.son countv. South 
Dakota, 70 niile.s hy rail W. of Sioux P’a'll.s, has a 
foundry and machine-shop, ilour-niills, packing- 
house, lie. Puj). 5000. 

Mitchell, Donald Grant, an American 
author, many of whose works have appeared under 
the pen-name of ‘ Ik Mai vel,’ was horn in Norwich, 
Comieeticiit, 12tli April 1822, was in 1853 appointed 
consul at Venice, in 1868-69 editor of ihe Atlantin 
Monthly, hut is better known as the propiietor of 
a farm — Bdgewood — near New Haven, about which 
lie has written several delightful book.s. Among 
his other work.s are Pmcrics of a Bachelor and 
Dream Life (1850-51 ; new eds. 1889) ; a novel. Dr 
Johns (1806); and Eiifjlish Lunds, Letters, and 
Kings, from Celt to Tudor (1889). 

Mitcliclstoivil, a market-town of County Cork, 
Ireland, 11 miles N. of Fermoy, became for a time a 
familiar name in the political war-cry ‘ Iteineinher 
Mitchelstown.’ On 9th Septemhev 1887, at a 
Nationalist meeting, the people refused to allow 
the goveiimieiit shorthand-writer to approach tlie 
speakem. Tlie police endearoured to make a way 
for him, hut were resisted hy the cron'd. A riot 
eii.siied, on which the jiolioe lived, and two men 
were .shot dead. In tlie immediate vicinity of 
the town is ^litchelstown Castle, the mansion of 
the Earls of Kiiigntim, and 1\ miles to the north- 
east there are extensive stalactite oaves, discovered 
ill 1853. Pop. 2467. 

Mite. See Acaeina, Cheese-mite. 

Mitford, Maey Itus.SELL, horn at Alresford, 
Hants, 16th Deoemher 1780, was the only child of 
a pliysiciaii, a selfish, extravagant inan, who spent 
several fortunes, and was always in debt. A few 
years after his marriage he moved to Lyme Regis, 
and thence to Loudon. On Mary’s tenth hirtliclay 
lie took her to a lottery ollice, and bought lier a 
ticket. She chose a jiartioular niimher which drew’ 
a prize of £20,000. While this money lasted she 
was sent to a good school in Chelsea, and^ Dr 
Mitford built himself a large house near Reading. 
Here Mary returned when she was lifteen, a clevei, 
accomplished girl, devoted to her parent.?, a gieat 
reader, and fond of gardening. Her first volume of 
poems appeared in 1810, and was followed in 1811 
and 1812 by two other iioems. _ Meantime, as the 
family heeaiiie more and more impoverished, they 
were obliged to move to a cottage at Three Mils 
Cross, near Reading, and at length the need came 
for Miss Mitford to write to earn money. She 
wrote for magazines, and plays for the stage. Four 
of her tragedies, Julian, The Foscari, Biciizi, and 
Charles I., were acted; the three first met with 
success, hut they have not kept the stage. Her 
true Hue was describing ivhat she saw around her 
in a serie.s of sketches of country mamieivs, scenery, 
and character. The.se little e.s.says were rejected 
hy several London editor.s, hut at length found a 
place in tlie London Magazine, and w’ere published 
in a collected form in 1824 under the name of Our 
Vilhu/c, the series of live volumes behig completed 
in 1832. Few would tliiiik, as they read this ' play- 
ful prose,’ with w’hat toil and anxiety it was 
written. Dr Mitford died in 1842, leaving his affairs 
ill such a state that a .suUsoriptioii was started to 
enable hi.s daughter to pay his debts ; which W’as 
soon followed hv a piensioii from the crown. In 
1851 Miss Mitford moved to a cottage in Swallow- 
field, a village close hy, whore she spent the rest 
of her life. In 1852 she published Kccollections of 
a Literary Life, and in 1834 a novel, Atherton, 
and other 'Talcs. She died 10th Jaiiiiavy 1855, and 
was buried at Swallowfield. Her sketches are 
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clianning ; she tle'^crilies homely scenes anil people 
ivitli the skill of an artist, anil the Iminour and 
kinilliness of a clever, true-hearted woman. 8oe 
Life hy L'Estrange (3 vnls. 1878), and his Frieml- 
ships of Mary liituscH Clifford (1S8'2). 

Mitfoi'd, William, was horn in London, 10th 
February 1744, entered Qneen’.s College, O.vford, 
hut left without a degree. In 1761 he succeeded to 
the family estate of E.vhury near the New Forest, 
and in 1769 became a ea]itain in the South Hamp- 
shire jMilitia, of which Gil)hnn was then major. TJy 
Gibbon’s advice and encouragement lie was induced 
to undertake hin Hintory of Grecre { 5 \ ols. 1784- 
1818). It is a pugnacious, opinionative, one-.sjded, 
and even fanatical prodnotinn. The antlior is an 
intense liater of democracy, and can .see in Pliilip 
of Maoedon nothing but a great statesman, in 
Demosthenes nothing hut a noisy demagogue. 
Yet hia zeal, wliich fio often led him a.stvay, also 
urged liim, for the very pnipose of aiihstantiating 
his r iows, to searcli more minutely and ciitically 
than hia predecessors into certain portions of Greek 
liistory, and the result was iliat IMitford’s work 
liehl the highest place in tlie oiiinion of scholars 
until tlie ajipearance of Thirhvall and Grote. He 
sat in parliament from 1783 to 1818, and died at 
Exbury, 8th February 1827. 

See the Sleraoir prefixed to the Tth edition of his 
History (1838), by his brother John Freeman ilitford 
(1748-1830), wlio was Lord-olinncellor of Ireland from 
1302 to 1806, and was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Eedesdale. 

mitilvaS; or Mithea, a Per.so-Iranian divinity, 
whose worship, after pa.Hsing throngli several 
clianges and transformations, spread itself for a 
time far beyond the limits of its native seat. In 
the Zendavesta, nr sacred writings of the ancient 
Persians, Mithras appears as chief of the Izeds or 
good genii, the god of tiie heavenly light and the 
lord of all countries. Protector and supporter of 
man in this life, he watches over his soul in the 
next, defending it again.st the spirits of evil. In 
the dualism of Zoroaster lie (ij^hts as an invincible 
lioro on the side of the principle of good, Alnira- 
Mazda or Orninzd, in ids ctornal struggle with his 
rival Angra-Mainyn or Ahriniaii. At this sLa"c 
the qualities attributed to Mithras had probably 
only a moral signification. Afterwards, as the 
political power of the Persians increased and tlieir 
religion >'rew, by the natural jirocesses of develop- 
ment ana absorption, more ritualistio and. com- 
posite, Mithras became the sun-god and was re- 
presented by the orb of day, which was wor- 
shipped in his name. By degrees his inipovtanoe 
increased till he had scarcely a rival in the Persian 
pantheon. Unfortunately, owing to the almost 
entire destruction of the early religious literature 
of the East by the fanaticism of the followers of 
ilohanimed, our knowledge of Mitliraism as the 
dominant religion of its day is indirect and vague. 
Too great reliance is not to he placed on the specu- 
lations in which some modern miters siicli a-s 
Lajard indulge regarding it. But it would seem 
to have been, in its ultimate form at least, a .system 
of secret rites and mysteries. For adiuis.sion to 
these the aspirant ivas prepared hy a series of trials 
of a severe description. He then underwent initia- 
tion, which, when duly and completely perfoniied, 
comprised seven, or according to others twelve, 
degrees or successive steps, syinholioally marked 
by the names of certain birds and animals. Baptism 
and the partaking of a mystical liquid, consisting 
of flour and water, to be drunk with the utterance 
of sacred formulas, are also said to have been among 
the iuangnrative acts. Most of the ceremonies 
through which the devotee had thus to pass were 
of an e.vtraordinary and even dangerous character. 
In spite, however, of all this rigour, Mitliraism must 


have had attractions of no ordinaiy kind. Intro- 
diiced into Borne in 68 13. C. by some Cilician pir.ites 
whom Pompoy had captured and -whose national 
religion it was, it rapidly spread throngli the 
greater part of the empire. The well-known 
taurino tablets scnlptiiretl in bas-relief are the 
most interesting of its moiinments that have come 
down to our time. There is a fine example in tlie 
British Mu.seuni, and others are to be seen in tlie 
principal mnseunis of Europe. Mithras now appears 
as a beautiful youth, dre.ssed in I’lirygian garb, 
kneeling upon a bull, into whose neck he plunges 
a dagger. Surrounding the group are various 
eiiiblciiis, a scoipion, a serpent, a dog, a raven, a 
crescent, and others, to which an astronomical or 
•an allegorical meaning has been variously assigned. 
Caves in the living rock were often the scene of 
this sacrifice of tlie hull ; but it was also per- 
formed ill .small temples or Mitliramms, one of the 
most perfect of which was discovered in Ostia 
hy tlie C'avaliere Lnnciani (see AilLCnamm, Nov. 
6^ 1S8G). The lloor and walls of this chapel are 
lined with mosaics iepre.senting the twelve signs 
of the zodiac, and the cmir.se of the planut.s, and 
containing allusions to the rites of Mithras. Talilets 
found at IIou.sesteail.s in the Eoniaii wall and at 
York aie proof of the presence of Mitliraism in 
Britain, to which it had doubtless been brnnglit 
by tlie legionaries. Having come into collision 
with Christianity, it was fnriiinlly sup]iressod by the 
prefect Gracclms 378 A.D. , though St ilerome speaks 
of it as lieing .still practised in his timo. 

See Jlontfaucoii, L’AntiquiU Jixpliquije (Paris, 1719) i 
Hammor-Purgatidl, Mithriaca ou les Milliriarjues (1833); 
Wellhciovod, Ehiracum (York, 1842); lA\]tx\:A, Rcrhenlies 
snr le Culte Puhliqiie ct lea MyatiSrea tie l\[itlira (atlas 
of plates in 1847, letterpress not till 1867); 'Wiiiclisoh- 
iiiami, Mithra (1857). 

Mitliridates (more properly Mithead.vtes j 
Poi-siaii, ‘given by Mitliras’), the namo of several 
kings of Pontus, jkrnienia, and Parthia, all of 
wliora have sunk into iiisignilicance, with tlio ex- 
ception of Mitliridates VI. of Pontus, siiniamed 
Eupator, but more generally known as Mitliridates 
the Great. He succeeded his father, prohahly about 
120 B.C., while under tliirteen years of age, and 
soon after subdued the tribes who hordorcil on the 
Euxiiie as far as the Chersone.sns Tanrica (Crimea). 
The jealous behaviour of the Komans, and the 
proiiiptiiigs of his own amhitious spii-it, now incited 
him to invade Cappadocia and Bithynia, hut a 
wholesome fear of the power of the great republic 
induced him to restore his conquests. The First 
Mithridatic War was connnenoed by the king of 
Bithynia (88 B.O.), who, at the instigation of the 
Komans, invaded Pontus. The generals of Mithri- 
dates repeatedly defeated the Asiatic levies of the 
Roniau.s, and he himself took possession of Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, Phrygi.a, and the Koman possessions in 
Asia Minor. He also sent three powerful armies to 
aid the Greeks. Ho was, however, driven from Per- 
gaimis (85 B.C.) hy Flavins Fimbria, and reduced 
to the necessity of making peace witli Sulla, re- 
linquishing all his conquests in Asia, giving up 
70 war-galleys to the Komans, ami paying 2000 
talents. The wanton aggressions of Miirena, the 
Roman legate, gave rise to tlie Second Mithridatio 
War (83-81 13,0.), in which Mitliridates was wholly 
successful. Ill 74 B.o. he invaded Bithynia, com- 
mencing the Third Mithridatio War. He obtained 
the services of Roman officers of tUo Marian party, 
and his arms were at first prosperous ; hut after- 
wards the Roman consul Luonllus compelled him 
to take refuge with Tigranes of Armenia (72 B.C.). 
Lucullns then conquered Pontus, defeated Tigranes 
(69 B.O.) at Tigranoeerta, and both Tigrane.s and 
Mitliridates at Artaxata (68 B.O.). Mitliridates, 
however, recovered possession of Pontus. After 
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the wav I'al lingered for some time, Poraiiey com- 
pleted the work of Luciilhis (GO D.C.), defeating 
Mitliridates on the Enplirates, and compelling liim 
to flee to Ilia territories on the Ciniuierian Bosporus. 
Here his indomitable spirit prompted him to form a 
new scheme of vengeance, which was, however, 
frustrated by the rebellion of his .son, Phariiaces, 
who besieged him in Panticapicnin. Deeming his 
cause hopeless, Mithriclates put an end to his own 
life (63 H.C. ). Mithridate.s iras a specimen of the 
true eastern despot, possessing great ability and 
• extraordinary energy and perseverance. He had 
received a Greek education at Sinope, is .said 
to have spoken the twenty- trvo languages and 
dialects of his subject-peoples, .and made a gi-eafc 
collection of pictures, statues, and engr.avcd gems. 

Mitrailleuse. See M-vchise Gun. 

iMitral Valve. See Heaut. 

Mitre (Lat. mitra, also infuht), the head-dress 
worn by bishops in solemn clmrch services. The 
name, as prohaldy the ornament itself, is borrowed 
fiom the orientals, althongli, in its present form, 
it is not in use in the Greek Chnrcli, or in 
any other of the churohea of the viiiion.s ea.stern 
rites. The western mitre i.s a tall, toiigne-eli.aped 
cap, terminating in a twofold point, whicli is sup- 
posed to symbolise the 
An ‘ cloven ton“uo.s,’ in the 

form of which the Holy 
Ghost was imparted to 
apostles, and is fnr- 
ni.shed ivith two jlap.s, 

wliich fall behind over the 
fl shouklcr.s. Opiuioir is 
J)i| I I 7iiucli diviiled as to the 

(il H date at whicli the mitre 

‘J B llrst came into use. 

Mitre. Ensohius, Gregory of 

Nanianzus, Epiphaniii.s, 
and others speak of an ornamented head-dress, 
worn in the church ; hub the cleft mitre does not 
seem to have been known till tho 12th century. 
The material used iu the mamifacUtrc of the mitre 
is very various, often consisting of most costly 
stuffs, studded with gold and precious stones. 
The mitre of the pope is of (piite a different form, 
.and is called by the name Tiara (q.v.). Althongli 
the mitre properly belongs to bishops only, its use 
has been permitteil by .special privilege to certain 
abbots, to provosts of some distiiigui.shed catliedral 
chapters, and to a few other dignitaries. 

In the English Church, since the Itofonnation, 
tho mitre was no longer a part of tho episcopal 
costume till 1885, -when it was resumed by the 
Bishop of Lincoln; hut it is placed over the shield 
of an archhishop or bishop, instead of a crest. Tlie 
Bishops of Durham surround their mitre with a 
ducal coronet, in consequence of their having been 
till 1836 Counts Palatine of Durham. 

MitscIieiTicll, Eiliiaed, chemist, was born at 
Neuende,'near Jever in Oldenburg, Gerinany, on 
7th January 1704, and died at HehSrieberg near 
Berlin on 28th August 1863. At the university of 
Heidelberg (1811-1,8) ho devoted himself to phil- 
ology, especially to Per.sian. At this time of his 
life his ambition ivas to go to Persia, and for this 
end he visited Paris and began to study medicine 
in Gbttingen after 1814. But whilst studying 
inedioine, liis deepest interest was arrested by the 
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led him to discovei’ the law of Isoiuorpliism (q.v.)* 
Berzelius invited the young chemist to Stookliolm 
(1820), from which city he returned (1822) to fill 
the chair of Cliemistry at Berlin. One of his 
earliest discoveries after his appointment was that 
of tlie double crystalline form of sulphur, one of 


the firr,t observed cases of Dimorphism ((j.v.). His 
investigations regarding tlie iirodnctinn of aitilieial 
mineral.s, ,md Ids memoirs on benzene and the 
formation of ether, must also be noted. His princi- 
pal work is LchrbiirJi tier Chemie (2 vol.s. 1829-,8.j; 
4th ed. 1840-48 ; 5th begun in 1855, hut not com- 
pleted). See Memoir by Hose (Berlin, 1SG4). 

Mittwcifla, a toum of , Saxony, 11 miles by rail 
N. by E. of Chemnitz, has an engineers’ and a 
weavers’ school, and manufaeturea linen, ivoollen, 
and cotton good.s. Po]). 9401. 

Mitylene. See Lesbos. 

Mivart, St George, F.lt.S., horn 1827, was 
educated for the bar, Imt devoted himself to 
the biological sciences. In 1862-84 he acted as 
professor of Zoology and Biology at the Roman 
Catholic University College in Kensington, and in 
1890 was appointed to the chair of Pliilosophy of 
Natural History at Louvain. He i.s known im 
ail able and zealous opponent of the ' Natnrid 
Selection ’ theoiy. Among his works are T/ic ffciirsis 
of Species (1871), Mtm and Apes (1873), Contem- 
parury Evolution (1874), Lessons from Nature 
( 1876 h The Cut ( 1881 ), Nature ami Thought ( 1SS3 ), 
and The Origin of Human Reason (1889). 

Mixed Marriages. See hfARRiAGE, p. 5S. 

Mizen, the sternmost of the masts in a three- 
masted vefasel. See Smr. 

Mnemonics (Gk. nincmdn, ‘mindful’), the art 
of assisting the memory ; a mode of lecalliiig to the 
mind any fact or nmiiher, or a series of discon- 
nected terias or figures. Even ordinary recollec- 
tion, according to Cicero, is not purely .spontaneous 
or natural, but has some element of artificial sug- 
gestion, something to prompt the mind. To recall 
in tlio future a fact or figure, we as.sociata it now 
\ritli something else which is more to our liand j 
and afterwards the mental reproduction or actual 
presentation of the latter will give a suggestion of 
the former, iu accordance with the p.-iycliological 
‘larv of contiguity.’ The number 3-14I592e5.30 
seems to a schoolboy hard of recollection till he is 
shown its importance in connection with certain 
ratios— when measuring a circle, ellipse, sphere, 
or cone, &o. — and then taught the phrase Euf I 
must a while endeavour to reckon right the ratios. 
Each word in that mnemonic .sentence &upplie.s, 
by the number of its letters, a corresponding figure 
o{ the ratio to he ronieiiibered. Wliat association 
has the date 871 with King Alfred? None what- 
ever, directly ; hut if those digits immediately 
appear as ami by a scheme which the pupil ha-s 
ali’eady accejited or invented, then a clue or link- 
word IS furnished to serve for a lifetime ; « = 8, 
7)1 = 7, i = l. Of the surface of our globe 734 
thousandths are water, and by the same mnemo- 
techny 734 becomes nicr, so that the fact is per- 
manently registered for ready use. The earth’s 
diameter and circumference measure 7926 and 
24,900 rcspectivel}', which numbers to that mnemo- 
teclmist reatl muts and trn, suggesting the j)lira.se 
‘iniuntos turn’ and the association that time is 
measured by the earth’s rotation. The list 
bijou, jonjou, chon, genoii, caillou,^ Jiibou, in 
French grammars, gives another familiar instance 
where recollection would to many he iinpossihle 
without some artificial association. The following 
selves that jiurpose by stringing the word.s to- 
gether — ‘ Finding a jewel in the garden, he made a 
toy of it, and jumping about he tripped against a 
cabbage and Imrt his knee on a flint, whilst the md 
overhead liooted deiisively.’ Some rliythmicai 
ninemotechnic contrivances have been used for 
ages ; one, for example, which, notwithstanding the 
enormous multiplication of printed calendars, still 
survives is— ‘ Tfiirty days hath September,’ ike. 
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The Latin itmleut is. lliankfnl for the mnemonic 
rhyme 

In ^larcli, July, October, Hay, 

The ides are on the hCteenth day. 

The nones I on the seventh lay ; 

The rest thirteenth and hfeh alway ; 

aiul for cGiituries no text-hook on logic has 
omitted tlie live hexameter lines (Baihar,a, Celar- 
ent, &c.) tvhich comprchs the doctrine of the 
hyllogiam into a marvellous minimum of space. 
In the.se, however, ns well as in the case of tiiose 
mimheile.sa Latin veises over which so ranch 
time was till recently .spent in our giaminiir- 
sohools, the only help atfoided is from the associa- 
tion of tlie sounds of certain li.arliarous dactyls 
and spondees in the ear. Tlie perfection of 
mnemotecliny is when there is an association hy 
sense oi natural .suHgestivenes.s. The thought of 
A will fiec^uently hring Z to the mind sooner than 
B, because tliere is something not onlj’ not similar 
hut grotesq^uely dissimilar in tlie ideas they awaken. 
IVhoevei piaeti.ses the art of memory with success 
always selects unconsciously such associations as 
aie hest suited to the situation from liis own point 
of liew; and thus the art cannot be imparted in 
detail. 

Tlie value of niucrnoteclmy under certain aspects 
is incontestable, considering that many in every 
cl.dss of life are constantly applying some metlind 
of storing and then utilising their knowledge. The 
art is, however, to he distinguished from the general 
faculty— memory, which is the essential .and dis 
tinctive faculty of ‘mind.’ As such it depends 
not only on attention ( as philosopher.s have ever 
taught), hut oil tire healthy action of the nervous 
system and general physique, assisted perhaps in 
some individuals by a certain plastic and assiiui- 
hative brain-potver. Cicero appiovcd of the art of 
artificial memory, and probahly applied the topical 
method (to he mentioned presently) in some ot his 
elaborate s])eeehes ; but tiuiutiliau implies (lust. 
xi. 2, 40) that to remember a subject properly we 
must master it in all its details. Practice and 
labour, he affirms, constitute the real mnemotecliny : | 
the hest method of learning much hy heart is by 
long, and if possible, daily study. Tl'ie aim in rucU 
a case, however, was widely dilferent fi'oni that 
which is now generally sought hy using artificial 
memory. 

Tlie topical iiinemouios (Gr. fojws, ‘ place’) of the 
ancients is adapted for recalling in order tlie argu- 
ments .and illustrations of a public speech, or the 
succession of ideas in a poem or narrative. Besides 
the Koiuau writers, it is referred to hy Plato and 
Aristotle, and was attributed to Sinioiiides tlie 
Gieek poet, who died 469 B.C. The speaker having 
selected, for example, a house with which he is so 
familiar as to remember well tlie position, not only 
of each lOom and passage, but of all the prominent 
objects in eveiy room, associates as vivully as pos- 
sible the introduction of his discoiuse witli the 
eiitiance-hall, and systematically assigns thought 
after thought to the chief points there visible. The 
first main division of Ids suhjeet may then he iden- 
tified, as it were, with the dining-room ; and every 
piece of furniture, every picture, &e. , he judiciously 
utilised for recalling the succession of arguments 
with their illustrations and results. The second 
main division may' then be associated in like 
manner with the drawing-room, and everything in 
it if need be ; and thus for the rest of his clisconrse, 
till tlie successive rooms, statues, and windows, 
iSce. are pressed into service, and all the series of 
Ilia thoughts passed under review. The principle 
is that to recall a series of ideas tliey can he 
associated more easily with familiar (and, as it 
were, visible) olijects or places than with each 
other. Another form of topical mnemotecliny was 


based on imagining the four walls of eaoli room, 
and its floor, to he eaoli divided into nine 2 'luccs', 
and a distinct oliject — such a.s a particular husti 
picture, or tree, iio. — to he insepaiahly associated 
with each place. When these object.s ,ave 
thoroughly known so as to he piomptly and fault- 
lessly recalled, then the mneinoteohiiist who has a 
succession of things to he remembered assign.s them 
to a paiticular room and comqiels himself to detect 
some association, no matter hou' inoongiuous, be- 
tween each of them and one of the ‘ hieroglyplis, ’ 
wliich are to servo as memorial links. 

Many minor systems for Icauiing dates and 
detached numbers have been based on that of 
Giegor von Feinaigle, a German who lectured in 
London, 1811. His sclieme was 
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each letter was more or less .suggestive of the figure 
wliicli it represents : moreover, may lie supplanted 
hy f, h hy c or i/, and 6 hy D or w, &c. Tims, ,as 
an example, the Anglian kiiigclom from the 
Hiimhei to the Firth of Forth was founded in 547, 
and hy Feinaigle’s scheme that date becomes 
Me. By inserting voivels we foim the iiiiieinonic 
words IwJl, liirh, larrja, lyric, Aktric, i.'i.’c., any one 
of which the historical student may choose to suit 
his notions of King Ida the Flaniehearei , so as to 
remember the date of his landing in Yorkshire, 
Another student, foi the same date, might piefer 
la race, la rar/c, &C,, or Lat. lorica ( ‘ cuirass ’). 

The following sy.stein (1730), that of Riolmul 
Grey, D.D. (1694-1771), doe.s not leqnire, like 
Feinaigle’s, the insertion of arbitrary vowels, and 
is thercfoic not .so elastic ; 
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A recent ninemotechiiist. Dr Pick, ha.s improved 
Peinalgle’s iiietliod hy introducing a prinoijile nut 
unlike tli.at which we hai’e noted in deseiihing the 
topical .systems. Given a list of detached words — 
I e.g. ‘garilcii, hair, watchman, pliilosophy,’ &o. — 
they can he loealled in order by iiiHertiiig between 
each pair a connective woid which links them or 
forms a bridge. Thus, garcloi, niaidenhair fern ; 
hair, bonnet ; watchman, wake, study ; fihilosQphy, 
&c. Other iiincmoteclinists have been Schonkel, 
1547 ; Aime Paris, 1833 ; Itarl Otto, 1840 ; Gonr- 
aud, 1845 ; and Loisotte. Grey’s system was really 
a modification of that of Winckeliiiann, whicli 
attracted the notice of Leibnitz and gave him the 
suggestion of a univei.sal alphabet. 

Mlieino'.sync, in Greek Mytliology, the daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and niotlier of the nine musres by 
Zeus. The qirinoipal seat of lier worship was at 
Eleutheife, in Boiotia, 

BIoatDfreoi’jMS, ‘ monstrous 1 lird ’ ), tlie name given 
hy the Maoris to a genus of extinct ostrich-lilcehird.s 
that inhabited New Zealand and, to a less extent, 
Australia. It is supposed that none has been seen 
alive since about the middle of the 17th centuiy, 
hut the Maoris have many tradition, s relating to 
them, and nioa-huiiling was a recognised .spoit. 
Tlieir hones have been found in great nunihevs 
imbedded in the sands of the shore, and of lakes, 
swamps, and liver-heds. A few remains of eggs 
have also been found, and one nearly complete one 
containing a young bird ; the eggs were about 10 
inches long and 7 broad. Featliers and a part of 
the neck with muscles and skin attached have been 
discovered. There weie several species of various 
size, the smallest about 2 feet, the largest about 
14 feet in height. Their chief qreculiarity was the 
enthe absence of wings, not even the smalle,st 
rndiraents having been found ; associated with this 
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was the great size ami weight of tlie log'), the Iwiies 
of which and of the toes w'ere in oiig species almost 
^ elephantine. 

sjuteU^ at pve.^- 

eCi'S 

Eeotoration of the Ifoa. hleak and 

mountainous 

countiy east of the lower iiavt of the Jordan and 
of the' Dead Sea, divided into two portions by 
the deep ])ed of the Aruon. Their capitals were 
Ar-Mnah and ICir-Moah, both .south of the Arnon, 
hut their kings often ro.sided in their native 
jilace.s, as Mesha in Dilron. Tlieir sovereign 
divinity was Cheiuosh, and patriotism was an 
essential part of their religion. Tliey were etlino- 
logioally cognate witli tire Hebrews, and were coiu- 
l)elled to become tributary to David, but about 
850 B.C. .shook off tlieir allegiance to the Jewi.sli 
kings, and afterwards took paiL with the Chaldeans 
against tlie Jews. Tlieir name no longer exists, 
and the remnants of the people have long been 
included among the Arabs. Tlie most stiiking 
feature about the country in inodorn times i.s the 
iiimieiise number of rude stone uioimmeiits with 
which it is covered. Major Conder found no 
fewer than a tlioiisand of tliese of the usual varieties 
(dolmens, menliirs, circle.s, and alignments) familiar 
in tlie British Isles and Brittany, occurring in dis- 
tinct centres, usually with a caii-ii at the top of the 
nearest hill. He rejects the sepulture theory, and 
helieves the dolmens to have been altars. The 
iiienhiis were anciently objects of woiship, anointed 
Avitli oil, or smeared with blood, and such a .series 
of alignments and scattered stones as those of El- 
Mareiglikt may he supposed to be offerings of pil- 
grims to this shrine. For the so-called Aloabite 
potteiy, wliicli Shaidra succeeded in selling to the 
German government for nearly £3000, see an 
account by M. Cleriiiont-Gaiiiiean, who detected 
the imposture, in Zen Fraialcn an'lUulogiqucs oi 
Pntefwfi (1885); see also Conder’s Heth ana JUoitb : 
Explorutions in 18S1-S3 ( 1SS3 ). 

Moabite Stoke, a stone hearing an inscription of 
thirty-four lines in Hebrew-Pliccnioian letters, was 
discovered by the Rev. F. Klein in 1868 among the 
ruins of Dhilidii, the ancient Dibon. The stone was 
of black basalt, rounded at the top and bottom, 2 
feet broad, 3 feet 10 iiiclie.s liigh, and IIJ inches in 
thiokiies.s, hut was unfortunately broken up by the 
Arabs, whose cupidity had been aroused by the 


indiscreet eagerness to acquire it shown by M. 
Clermoiit-Ganneau. The fragments were after- 
wards collected and laboriouSy fitted into their 


Moah, mentioned iu 2 King',, hi., leferiiiig to lii' 
successful levolt against the king of Isiael. Tlie 
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proper places by means of imperfect squeezes made 
before the stoiie was broken, and the monument 
now stands in the Louvre at Paris. The inseiiption 
was dEcovered to he a record of Meslia, king of 
32.3 


Tlie Moabite Stone, 

(Flow Dr Ginsbiirg's wonogiaph.) 

cliaiucleiB of the inscrijition are Pheeuician (see 
Alphabet ), and form a link liotneen those of tlie 
Baal Lolianon inseiiption ( 10th cuntiuy)aud tliose 
of the Siloaiii text. 

See Dr Giiieburg'B Moahile S'ioiie (2 lI ed. 1871); 
Heron de 'Villefosse’e iiionograiib, Notice des Monuments 
jirovmants de la Falestuie (1870), contaiiie a biblio- 
grapby of books and papers written on this subject. 
Keadiugs are given by Clerinont-Ganiieau in the Itevne 
CriiUjue for 1875, by Profs. R. Siiiend and A. Sochi of 
Tubingen iu their inonograpb, Die Inschrift des Kmiiejs 
Mesa von Moabfur Ahadctmscitc VorlcsiLnc/cu (Freiburg, 
i. B., 1880), and by Dr A. Neubaner in Jiccoi'da of the 
Past (new series, vol. ii. 1880), 

Aloawiya, See Calif, Vol. II. p. 618, 
BIoEei'ly, capital of Randolph county, Missouri, 
148 miles by rail WNW. of vSt Louis, is an im- 
liortant railway junction, and t]ie depot of a rich 
coal countiy. It lias large railway-sliops, rope- 
wallvib, ami foundries. Pop, (1800) 8213. 

nioMlCy the principal city and only seaport of 
Alabama, is situated on the west side of Mobile 
River, and at the head of blohile Bay, which opens 
into the Gulf of Mexico, and is defemled by Fort 
Morgan, It E 141 miles by rail ENE. of New 
Orleans, and is built witli bioad shaded streets on 
a sandy plain, rising gradually froiu the liver. It 
has a fine custom -bouse ami post-office ( i 859 ), a city 
hall and market-house (1837), a Roman Catholic 
cathedral and over thirty other churches, several 
asylums and hospitals, a medical college, a Jesuit 
college, and a convent and .school, Mobile contains 
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a iloatint tli J (lock and sc^ eial sliipj auB, foiiiidiics 
cotton and cottonseed oil null--, i tannei\, a iiianu 
tactoii of clie« in^ nuineious ci^ai tictoiies, 

tVc Befoic the iv xi tlie chief l)ll^lne'^'. Mas the 
exiioit of cotton, but since then this ti xde has 
shiiink xhiiost to one tliiul of its foiinei piojioi 
tions, Millie the expoit ot tiiiihei li is incieased 
Jlohile Mels settled In the riench in 1702, and ms 
a Spanish town until Isld. and its population still 
shoMS tinces of this Latin oivin In Ibjh the 
cit\ limits Meie cm tailed soiiieMhat Poji (1870) 
12,0d-l, (1890) 11,822 

Mobilier, CrtDiT On the 18tli Nuiemhei 
1852 the Fiencli j,oi einiiicnt sanctioned the 
statutes of a new h ink iindci the name ot the 
honctL GcHLuih Pc CuiUt MubiliLi 1 lio name 
M Is intended as a contiast to the honctes (It Cicdit 
ruiuiii (see Cr LDU lONCiCP), Minch aie of the 
iiatuie of I mil hanks, and idiance iiioncx on the 
seciiiitx of ical 01 iniinutiiblt piopeitj , Mhile the 
Cl edit IMoljihei piopuscd to {,n e siiiiilai aid to the 
OMiieis of niuictblt piojieity The declaied object 
of tills luiik IS especially to jiioiiiote iiidiistiial 
entoijiii&es of all kinds, such as Ihe coiisti action of 
lailMays, siiikiiij, of niiiies, ckc Vaiioiis pii\ilef,es 
M eie confeiicd upon it uiulei its chaitei , in especial, 
it Mas allowed to actpiiie shaies iii public com 
panips, and to pay the calls made upon it in lespect 
of such sluiics, h\ its own ohhf,itioiis (oi bonds), 
also to sell oi „i\q in seciiiity all shaies thus 
acriiiiied The opeiations ot tlie societi Meiecon 
ducted upon a len extensile scale In 1854 it 
siihsoiibed lai^cly to the j,oi einnient loin on 
account of the Russian wai, to the Giand Ceiitial 
Railway Company, to the Gencial Uiiiiiihiis Com 
pany ot Ptiis, iiid to laiious othei inipoilant 
nndait.ikin,s llie diiidend foi tins aeii was 12 
pci cent In 1855 it lent two siiiiis to the },oieiii 
merit — the one of 250 and the otliei of 375 niillions 
of tiancs Its o[ieiaUons weie last diiiiii^ tins 
yen, and llie diiideiids declaied aiiiounted to 40 
pel cent The diieotois had not hitlieito ai ailed 
tliciiiseli es of then piivilcj,e of issiiiiiL then oiiii 
obligations, Imt tins they non icbolicd on doing 
They proposed to issue tiio kinds — the one at shmt 
dates, the other at long dates, and ledoemahle by 
instalnieiits The inoposed issue lias to amount 
to 240 millions of fi lines, lint the public became 
alaimed at the piospect of so last an issue of 
bonds, so that, in Maich lS5b, the Fiench goieiri 
ment deemed it necessaiy' to piohihit the cai lying 
out of the proposed scheme This was a seieie 
blow to the institution In ISofa its dii ideiids did 
not exceed 22 yiei cent , in 1857 they iveie only 
5 pel cent Seieial attempts had heeii made to 
resuscitate its ciedit, hut failed On 12th Novem 
bei 1871 it was leoiganised, the assets of the hist 
society being lepoited at 48 million fiaiics In 
1878 the c.apital was reduced fioin 80 millions to 
12, and in 1879 laised again to 40 millions 
Anotliei leiliiction of c.apitalMas made in 1884 — 
30 million fiancs — On the model of the Credit 
Mohiliei, companies Meie oigaiiiscd in England, 
Holland, Aineiicii, and elsewlieie The CTedit 
Mobiliei, Limited, was established in London 
on 29th Maich 18(i4 It anialganiated on 30tli 
Scpteuibei of the same yeai wiLli the Ciedit 
Fonoiei as the Credit Foneiei and Mohiliei 
of England, Limited , .iiid on the leoigauisa 
tioii of that company' in 1806 the woids ‘and 
IMohiliei ’ weis chopped The Credit Mohiliei has 
undoubtedly been useful, but its opeiations hare 
been hayaidoiis, public advantages being gamed at 
the expense of pin ate losses. 

Mobilisation, a mokI foi the act of making 
an aiiiiy ready' foi taking the hold The process 
consists in bunging the \aiioiis units to -nai 


stien,,th by cilliii„ in lesene men in oi^anmii" 
the stall ot bii,,'ule-., dnicmm, and nun emps^ 
constituting the comiiiissai lat, medical, andtiaiis 
poit seiiice-, and in accuiiiiilatin„ pioMsioiis and 
nuiiiitioiis As the Mink ot mobilising an aiiuy 
causes „ieat and iiieMtable exjiensp it is only 
lesoitcd to Mlien hostilities appeal iinmiiient 

Moccasin, the shoe of the Roitli Aineiican 
Indiin, made ill of soft hide, xnd often oiiiamciited 
— The Moccmin Snake (lo i ituphis jyi'.Lii oi its) ot 
Noith Anipiica is a bioM n coloiiied poisonous 
SM amp snake , the skin is niaikcd Mitli black han 

Moclia, a scxpoit uid once the capital of 
Yeiiien iii Aiabia, is siln ited on the lied Sea, 
130 miles M NW ot Vilen Iioiii eaily in the 
loth centiiiy until the niiddle of the 17th Mocha 
w IS the pint fioni mIiicIi the collee of \ cnicn Mas 
piincipally' expoitcd; hcncc called !Mooha cofiet 
It lb iioM a decayed place Fop 5000 

Moclin Stones am pieces of a,,atp oi ot 
chalcedony, emit lining dcndiilic inliltiations, often 
assiiniing apnea lanccs \ei\ like liiicly laiiiilieil con 
fell X’, Ac llici Mcie lust hion^lit to Faiiope fioiii 
Mocli.a Of the baiiic iiatuic Mitli Jloch i stones aie 
lloit A (/alts 

Mocking-bird, 01 Mockixr, iiin sn (il/muii), 
a genus of hiuls of the family Tuididi, uidei P.as 
sexes, haling .a nioie elong.ited foim than the tine 
tlniislies, a loiigei tad, slioilei Mings, and the 


nppei mandible nioio ciiiiod at the tip Tiventy 
species aie kiioiin, langing fioiii Canada to Pata 
goma, and fioiii the "W est Indies lo the tralapagos 
Islands The bust knoM n spei les, the nioc king 
bml of the United btates (ill jiuh/(/lutiiii), is 
about the ti/e of the song tliuisli , the niipci parts 
of a daik hioMiiish ash toloni, the Mings and tail 
nearly black, the undei pails hioMiiisli ii lute The 
mocking hud is couiiuoii in almost ,xll parts of 
Aiiiciica, fiom the south of Neii Fiiglaiid to 
Biazil , noith of the Dclaiiaie it is only' a sum 
iiiei xisitaiit, hut in iiioie southcin regions it is 
found at all st isoiis It is one of the most common 
Imds of the AVesL Indies, and its exitnisito song 
hlls the gunes Mitli melody by night, foi mIiioIi 
leasoii it IS theie veiy gineially' kiioMii as the 
nightingale Bv day' the mocking hiid is geneially 
mutative, excelling all buds iii its povvei of iiiiita 
tion, now taking up the song of one bud, and now 
of anothei, and often deceiving tlie most practised 
eai by its perfect peifoiiiiaiice By niglit its song 
IS for the most pait nntiiial It does not conime 
itself, hoMevei, to musical sliaiiis , it seems to take 
equal pleasure iii repeating the haishest cues of 
the feathered tubes, and in domestication leadily 
adds to its acconiphslinients the iinitatioii of almost 
any sound mIucIi it is accustomed to licai, passing 
fioiii one to anothei with great lapidity, so as to 
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nroiliice ftn incompaiable mc^lle^ The mocking 
liiicl icaJily leauis to whistle a tune, men ot con 
siiLiahle length, hiit theie is no well authuiticatcil 
mat nice ot its lunUiin^ the Imniaii mice The 
biukiUj, ot a (log, the nienuig of a cat, tlic ciowiug 
of a cock, tlie cioklin„ of a hen, the cieaking of a 
wheel haiiow .iie all withm the compass of its 
iioweia llnimg its peifui minces it spieads its 
winaa, expancls its tail, ami tliiows itself about, 
la ft lull of enthnsiasm ami onjoiinent The 
mocking bail is \ocal at all seasons of the jcai 
It eiijoi s almost evmiyw heie tlie pioteotion of man, 
mil often makes its nest in a tico oi bush close 
hemle a house Tlie uest is iinklj constiucted 
ot lined sticks, witheiod leaves and glasses, and 
lined uiteinallv' with libioiis loots The eg„s iie 
of i shoit ovoid foim, mil of a light giecn coloni 
-[jutted with ainliei Poi the la st hi ontl f i oin foui 
to si\ aie lalil , toi the second, foui oi five, and 
nheii theie is a tliml hiooil, seldom raoie than 
tluee Tlie fimt hiooil is hatched about themnhlle 
otApul The male is extiemelv atteiitiie to las 
mate, ami manifests evtiaoidinaiy coinage in dm 
iiig aw ly enemies fiom the nest Mocking Imds 
often asssmhle on such occasions, and Inids of 
jiiLj, tai supeiioi to them in sice and stiengtli, 
au‘ cQiupLlleil to latieat Snakes aie killed hj 
leiteiated blows on the head, and cats leam to 
cuiisulei the vicauty of a moi king had s nest lai 
-afo The food of the mockaig Imii consists cliicllv 
ot hemes and nisei Is Tht, mookaig had is easilj 
10 lied by the hand it lemoved cailv fioai the nest, 
tint it is said that it nev ei alt lais in c nitivity the 
same wealth of soii„ as iii its ficc siite Anolhei 
siieoies ot niockiiig bud is found ai the Rocky 
MomiLaais, and s[)tc]oi, of the same genus aic 
among the iaiost song buds of the teiiitieiatc paits 
ot South Aiiiciu a 

mock OiTUige, I name aiailied in England to 
the fejiingi (([ \ ), and ai the thutad St.itcs to the 
Fiimus HI! ulnuana, a hmall eveioicen itbemlding 
the clieiij laiiiel 

MotlC) a name given to the ecclesiastical scales 
foimiilatod liy bt Ambioso and St Giegoiy (see 
IlAUMONi, Plvinsonc,) Foi Majol and Minoi 
ilodos, &oe bCALL 

Modelling. See Clay, Poiteui, Sculptuee 

Mod'CJia (anc iSFuiXna), capital of the foimci 
duohv of Modena, stands on a hioad plain m 
Noithein Italy, 23 miles by lail NW of IJologna 
Pop (1881) 31,053, in commuiie, 58,058 It is 
siiiiounded with lampaits, now cnuveited into 
jnomenailes, and has line stieets, many oi them 
aicaded both sides The aiiuont Via .Emilia 
dll Idas' it into the old and iieiv oitya The cathe 
dial of &t Genunianiis, a Romanesque building, 
was liegim, at the instance of the famous Countess 
Matildn, 111 1099, and has a line facade ; its, cam 
panile is one of the gieat tovveis of Italy. The 
lineal (now loyal) palace, a pictmestpie stuic 
tuie of the 17th ceiituiy, has an ailinity of 
gallenea, couits, and inaihle aiches, and contains 
the Este lihiaiy of 90,000 v'olmnes and 3000 IVfSS , 
the Este ai chives, collections of coins, and the 
galleiy of picUues, including vvoiks by Giudo, the 
Cauacci, Gueiouio, Coiieggio, and other gicat 
Italian iiiasteis Modena [lossesses besides aum 
vpisity (1678), with 35 teiicheis and 287 students, 
an academy of sciences and aits, an oLseivii 
toiy, a botanic gaiden, and aiibtaiy schools The 
chief manufaotuifid pioducts aie silk, leathei, 
vmegai, and cast metals Theie is a vaiy lively 
bade'' m agiicultuial piodnots Ouginally an 
Etiiiscan town, Modena was eonqueied siiecessii ely 
by the Gauls and the Romans, and destiojcd 
by Constantine the Gieat, the Goths, and the 
Longobaids Cliailemagne made it the capital 


ot 8 hue of count- Ilie family of E-te (q v ) 
became it- ma-tei- m 1288 , and in 1152 the icign 
mg maiquis wa- cieateil duke by the Eiiijieioi 
Iieilenck HI Duiai^ the iii-t half of the IDtli 
centiiiv its dukes pin sued a tjiaiiiioiis leactive 
policy again-t lilieialism, and weie on nioie than 
one occasion expelled then dommion-, tinallv and 
definitively in 1860 The diicliv was tbeii mcoi 
poiated in the kingdom of Italy, and afteiwauls 
divided into the (uovinces of Modena, Reggio, anil 
Mas-a Gaiiaia .Aiea of piovince, 994 so m , 
pop ( 1881 ) 279.254 , ( 1889 ) .103 541 

Modictl. an ml ind town of Sicily, 45 miles SV 
ot Syiacusc, with tiaileintuat, oil, wine, and giani 
Pop 38,390 

Modjcslca. Helen 1 , Polish aetiess, was bom 
ai Ciaeow, 12tb Octobei 1844, and began to .act in a 
tiavelhng company in 18C1 Foui yenis l.itei she 
niade a gieat mane at C'lacow, and fiom 186S to 
1876 was the hi-t acticss of IV.iisaw Then -be 
settled, with Iiei second Imsband, neai LosAngele-, 
Califoima, to ti\ faiinmg , bat the enteipiise not 
sncceediu„, slie letiuned to the sti„e, and won a 
( omjdete tiumqib a- Adiionnc Lecuuvieui at San 
Fianii'Co m 1877, altli(m,„h she acted in English, 
of winch language -he h,id known nothing -even 
moiitlis hcfoic Since that time -he has been 
icknovvled„ed one of the hist of modem emotional 
aclips-cs, achieving hei gieatest tunmphs, both in 
the United States and m Gieat Bntain, in such loles 
ns Juliet, Rosalind, Ileatnce, and in the JFii/no 
okl Cetuuluti and Saidou’s Oikih 

Mttdocs, an Indian tube of Noithein Cab 
foima, which in 1S72, aftei fnai„ on the United 
htates foices, letieated to the neighbounng lava- 
heds, and theie defended themselves despeintely 
till June 1873, killing oi wounding 132 of the 
tioops Then chief. Captain Jack, and tlaee 
otheis weie banged in Octobei ; about a bundled 
who had not followed lam weie peinntted to 
leni.uii m talifoiiaa, the iest(145) weietiansfeiied 
to Indiim temtoiy 

Modlllatioii, m klusio When in the coiase 
of <i melodv the keynote is changed, and the 
oiiginal scale .iltmed by the intioiUiction of ,i new 
sliaip 01 flat, such cluinge is called modulation 
Much of the pleasiae ot mu-io is deuved fiom a 
yudicioiH use of modiiKition The ait of good 
modulation fiom one key to anothei consists in 
the piopei choice of inteimeiUate clioids builden 
tiansitioiis, without inteiiiiedi.ite choids, bliould he 
employed hut spaungly, and in peciiliai cacum 
stances 

Moc, JoIlLEN ( 1815-82 ) See Asejornsen 

Mocil; a Danish island m the Baltic Sea, at the 
south east end of Zealand It is 20 miles in length, 
and has 13,000 inhabitants 

Mcevis, Like, the ancient Gieek name ot a 
sheet of vvatei in Egyjit, now m the pioviuce of 
Fayyiim (qv), about 50 miles &W of Cano; 
extieme length fiom noith east to southwest, 35 
miles The vvateis aie hiackish In the time of 
the Phaiaohs the icvenne deuved fiom the fisheiies 
nas applied to the niaaiteiianee of the queens 
waidiobe and peifumes 

Mocro. 01 Meeu, Lake, lies &IV of Tanga 
iiyika in Gential Afuca, on 9° S lat and 29° E 
long, and is tiaveised by the Luapula (see 
CONOO) Tins lake was discoveied by Livingstone 
m 1808 Its shoies yield salt 

Alatsia. an ancient Roman luovuice, divided 
by the iiv'ei Cihins (Zihiit/a) into two paits, 
the eastern coi responding to the piesent Hulgaiia, 
and the westeiii (Mrcsia fenpeiior) to .Seivia 
Its oiigmal inhaliitants weie mostly of Tlancian 
lace In 75 BO the Roman.s hist came into 
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cmiflict with the Gauh-'h oi Celtic iin i<1li-> of 
the land, who had settled in llcstein Mo^ii two 
hiiiuhtd -^eais pinioii-l\ , but the\ did not con 
f|uei M e'tein oi Ujipei Masia until 24 n c and 
E lutein 01 Lowoi Mixsia until 15 B c To inotcct 
these ]uo\ luces tioin the Daeuins and baimatians 
heiond the ii\ei, a wall was huilt and foitihed 
posts elected aloiii, the Daiuihe Tlie Euipeioi 
Valeus pei nutted the Vi i!,otlis to settle iii Mo-sia 
111 173 AD Iioni the nth to the 7tli eentiin 
'Wostein Miusia w is colonised hj the blai laces 
who still 0 LCup 3 it, and Eistein Miesia In the 
Enlgaiians 

MoeSiO-Gotlls, the name gnen to the Goths 
(q 1 ) who 111 till Id centnii ind in the 5th settled 
in Lowei iMtcsia It was fui them that Ullilas 
{q 1 ) tiaiislated the bciiptuies 

MoIIilG a pleasant w iteiuv pi itc and Imigh of 
haioin (Ihli) 111 Epiici \iin iiulale, Dninfiiessliiie, 
51 miles bbW of i.dinhiii„h Ip loid, ind (j4 bj a 
shuit blanch ( ISSl) of the C iluloin ui Kulwai It 
lies 370 feet thoi e se i hw el, eiigiitln imiiid giassi 
hills (the loftiest, Haitfell, 2051 feet), and m the 
midst of delightful sceiiLiv, chief te itiues of w Inch 
aie ‘daik Loch SUeiie, the Gici Jlaies Tail and 
the Denis Beef tub Its uuiicial spiing', tin 
pnnoipal of which, like tli.at of Ilanogate, is 
saline and sulphmuus, have hemi celebiateil since 
lGo.l , and its visitois ha\e mclnded Home, Hume, 
Caih lo, ‘ Ossian Macjiheisou, Bosw ell, Blau, Bums, 
and William Black Pop (1041)1413,(1881)2101 
&ee TninbuUs Ilatoi y of Mofat (1071) 

Mofftit, IlPULBl, iiiissioii.aij , was bom at 
Ouinston, East LoUiian, 2!st Ilecenibci 1793 
While following the occupation of a giidonei at 
High Leigh, (Jheshiie, in 1815, he olteieil Inmself 
foi the mission held His senicos weie accepted 
b} the London Missionan loncieti, and ho sailed foi 
bontli Afiici in 1810 He aimed at f'aiiotown in 
Janucin 1817, andpioceeded noi thw aids be) onil the 
honiidaiies of Capo Colon) and began bis labouis 
(Jannai) 1818) in die, it Naniaipialanil at the kiaal 
ot Afiikanei, a chief who fioin being a toiioi to the 
neighhoniiiig distiiils of the colon) had enibiiiced 
Ghustiaiiiti, and now showed a desuofoi its pio 
motion. On Deceiiibei 27, 1819, Motlat iiiauicd 
Maiy bmith (1795-1870), danglitei of las foiniei 
emiiio) ei at Dnkinhehl iieiii Manohestei ,w ho pi oi ed 
a w'oilln helpmate He made spieial jonmeys 
and laboiiied at vanous stations befoielie settled 
at Kin liman ( 1826-70 ) in Betliuanaland, noi th ot the 
Oi aiige Pm ei Thei e be w i might a niai v ellons w oik 
in leforiuiiij, the habits of the natiies, and Knin 
man hecanie a centie of Cluistian light and ciiil 
laation A) heiei ei he w’ent he pleached the gospel, 
and guided the jieojile in the aits of ciiihsed life 
He learned the bechwaiia language, and punted 
in it the New Testament (1840), the Old Testament 
(18.57), and seieial lehgioiis woiks Mollat spent 
about fa\e yeais ui England (1838-43), wlieie 
lie had an enthusiastic leceptiou, and published 
Ins Laboms and Slciiu ni bouth Afurn (1842), 
which ga\e a giaphic desciiiition of ins iiiissionai) 
toms and lemaitahle adi entnies In 1843 Moll, it 
letnmed to his lahonis itiufoiced h) othei mission 
aims, lemaimng till 1870, when lie'hnally letiuned 
to England aftei iifty foni je.ns spent m Afiicn 
In 1873 he ivas jncsented with £5000 in lecog 
nition of his gieat senices He lectuied on Atiicaii 
missions in We&tnnnstoi Ahhey in 1875, and in 
1881 was entei tamed at a banquet by tlie Loid 
Majoi of London He died at the village of 
Leigh, Kent, 9th Aiigmst 1883 It mai he said 
that Moftat’s inlhience diew Livingstone to Afiiea , 
it wms to Kiiininaii Liv ingstone w ent lust, and lie 
maiued Mai) Moffat See Lives of llubeit and 
Mmy Moffat, by J b Moffat ( 1885). 


Mofllssil (fioin ail Aiabic woul meamii ' 
‘sepaiate ) a tcini coinmonli used 1,) Kiiglo’ 
Indians loi the ini.il )i lit of a chstiii t as opposed to 
the idiiiinistialiie beaihjnaileis Tims m Bernal 
the Molussil me.iiis pi iclicall) the whide pioiince 
beiond the cit\ of Calcutta 

Moaador, ni Si rir ), a seapoit 130 mile, 
M SA\ of the oils of Mmocco Po]) .ibout 19,000, 
of wlioiii 8000 aie Jtw^ and 200 Lninpcms it 
stands on a iock\ piuuioiitoi) opposite a small 
Island the channel between which foi ms tin 
somewhat iiidilleicnt haiboui ft is the )a,t 
built and most inodein town in the eiiipne, 
having been laid out m 1760 b\ Coiimt, a Piench 
engmeei On its landwaid side the place is sui 
lonnded b) diifting suidliills, but the climate i, 
haliibiions, di% , and tempeialc In the Kasbah oi 
Castle, estended in 1805 b\ the ‘New Kasbah,’ 
luc the giiveinoi and ntlici Moiiush olhcuiL, 
ne.iih all the Glinstiaiis, the consiihii coips, anil 
,a nninbei oi piotcctcd Jews heie also aic* the 
goi Liimieiit filiices Tin Mcdinali is exchisueh 
a Mooiisli qiniitn, while the Jlellali is allotted 
to the soieh oppiesscil Hchiews Mogadoi is 
the seit of a coiisideiahle tiadowith the niteiioi, 
.and ne\t to Tan„ici is of all the Moiocciu poits 
the one fieqiientul In must shipping faiaiaiis 
leach It fiom Timbuktu, and it is the uiitlet 
not onl) foi the cities of kloiocco and Dcmnat, 
Imt fm' the whole oi the Sfis counti) it e\ 
poits almonds, nine oil, wool, goatskins, ban, 
gnni ai.tbic, be.ins, lemons (utions), ikc Com 
nieico Is maiiiB in the Jews hands The clnef 
iin|ioits aie woollens, cottons, glass, caudles, tm 
and coppei sheets, and Imidw.ue geiieiallj Its 
n I ai inflict 111 es luo biass tiajs, daggeis, fniiiitme of 
.u.ai wood, woollen cloth, Ac The total nniioits 
aie on an aieiage woifcli about £147,00(1, amt the 
cvpoits ±175,000 pel aniiiini, of wliitli full) tliiee 
fouiLlis aie sent iioiii oi taken to (neat Biitaiii 
bee Biown’s edition of Follows Adooniiim (1890 ) 
Moiiilcfl. See MtiHILLn 
Moaueik a town and small poit of Spam, on the 
Bio 1 into, neai its iiiontli, and 8 miles E of Iliieha, 
with some Bade Po]) 8122 
Mosul, also spelt ^luqhtd and Mtujlnd, is icall) 
but aiiothoi foim of Monqol The teiiii ‘gieat 
Mogul’ IS the pupulai designation of the eiiipeiui 
of Delhi in India The limt (Ticat ]\lo„iil was 
Babei (q i ), a descendant of Tiimu the T.utai 
01 Taiiieilane (qv); lie foiiiuled the eiiipne in 
15‘2(> The d)n.ist) lost its powei and teiiitoiics 
to the English in 1765 The hist eiupeioi, li.iMiig 
joined the icbels m 1857, died a piisonei in Kan 
goon ( 1802 ) See Keene, J/oi/Ziaf AA/i/n/t ( 18(j6) 
Mohacs, a inaikettowu of Hniigaiy, on the 
western aim of the Damibo, ,37 uiiIch liy i.ul USE 
of Piuifkiicheu It IS a station foi steamboats on 
the Danube, and the seat of consideiahle tiadc in 
wine, coal, timbei, and agiicnltiiial luodnoe Pup. 
12,385 Heie, on 29th August L52b, Louis II of 
Ilungai), with 25,000 Iluiigaiiaiis, met the Sultan 
Soliinan at the head of 200,000 Tmks The battle 
lesulted m the disastioiis defeat of the Iluugaiians, 
wild lost then king, sovoii bisluqis, mail) noliles 
and dignitaues, and upw’aids of 22,000 men In a 
second battle fought heie on August 12, 1087, the 
Tuiks in then turn weie defeated by an Austio 
Hungauan ami) iiiidei Cliailcs of Lnuaine 

Molialr, the wool of the Angola Goat (q i.) 
Few animals have so beautiful a emeiing as the 
fine, soft, silki , long, and alwa)s pnie white wool 
of tills goat See 51 OOL 

Moliailliued {Muhammad, and less coiiectly 
Mahomet , Aiab , ‘Piaised’), the fonndei of Islam 
He was boin about tlie ye,u 570 A D , at Mecca, 
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'iiiil n'i-5 the ='011 of Vliil ilhih, of the Kiiiilj of the 
Hi'lii'iii wkI ot Vniiiii, ot the iainily of Zuhia, 
liotli ot tlie iioiieihil tube of tlie Koiei‘,hj hut oi 
I '.ide liianni onij , .mil tlieietoie of little oi 
110 nilliience III-' latliei, a pom moicli iiit, died 
Litliei liefoie oi '■hoitl^ iftei Jloluuimied s Imtii, 
uliom hi' iiiothei is then snp]iO'Pd to h.ue h.nided 
mei to .1 Bedoniii nomaii, to lie hionght up m the 
lieilthj .111 ot the deseit, hut in Limser[\ience of 
the lepeited lit' of the cliild, uhioh iieie ascnhed 
to ileuioiis, the inu'O sent him hack in his thud 
ten hen 'i\ ^euis old he lost his inothei also 
Hw fjiaiidf.athei, Ahd A 1 Jlutlalih, .adopted the 
lull, .mil tthen, tt\ o jeais hatu, he too died, 
Miihainined s uncle, Ahii Tfilih, though pool liiiii 
self, took him into his house, and lemained his Iiest 
tnoiiil and piotectoi thioiighout his whole life It 
'ceiiis that lie .at lust g.inied ,i scanty luehliood ht 
tiniling the IIolLs of the Meccans. In his tttentt 
littli tell he enteicd the seuice of a mh tiidmi, 
mined Kh.nhja, hkettise desoonded fiom the 
Koiei'h, .and .iCLomiianied hei c.ii.ai.aiis — in in 
iiiteiim capacity, pcihaps .as a cmieliliitci — thus ' 
vi'itmg St 11.1 Up to that time his ciiciimst.ances | 
tveie leiV pom Suddenly his foitiine changed 
The tte.ilthy, lint Iitlcen teais olilei, .uni twice I 
nidoucd Khadija oliciod liim liei imnd, iihicli he 
accepted She hoie him a son, A 1 Kisiin — wlieiuc 
Moll, mimed ,iilo)ited the mime Vhnl K isiiii — iinl 
fom dui„liteis /uiiah, Eiik.uj.i, Umm Kiillhum, 
and Fatima uni attei wauls i second son, whom 
lie o.alled ^Vhd Miimf, attei <in idol woisliipped 
among Ills tuhe Both Ins sons died eaily. Moh.im 
Hied oontinucd his mei chant’s tiailo .at jVfect.a, hut 
spent most of his tune in sohtaiy coutcnipliitions 

Molmmmod w.as of mulille height, i.athei lean, 
hut hioad shouldoied, tillogctUei of stioug hiiild, 
and fan skinned foi an Auii) j slightly culled hl.ack 
Inn llowtd imiml his stioiiglj det eloped head; Ins 
ejes, oveiUung wutli thick ejohislies, weic laige 
and coiil black j Ins noso, laige and slightly bent, 
was well foimed A long lieaid added to tlie 
illgiuty of his appe.tiaiioo A black mole heltveeu 
Ills shonldeis hocame aftuiivaids among the faitli 
till ‘the seal of piopheoy ’ In lus w.ilk ho inotcd 
Ins whole body t loleiitly, ‘ as if descuiulnig a luomi 
tain ’ 

About the jc.u GOO A D CluisUamty had peiie 
ti ited into the he.iit of Ai.ihia, tlnongh Sjiiaontlie 
one hand, and *Uit ssniia on the uthei ,Iiidaisiii no 
less placed a piimiinont p.ai t in tlieiieninsuka, clnelly 
111 Its noitliuin paits, which wcie dotted inei with 
ilewisli colonies, ionnded by emigi.aiits aftei the 
(lesti action ot Jeinsaleiii ; .uid iiniml about Yatli- 
ub (Medina) lenniants of the unmeions ancient 
sects, dating fioiii the Inst C'lnistiaii ceiituiies, 
such as isaliians and Jlainl.i ans, heightened the 
lehgions feinient whicli, shoitly bofoio the tune of 
Mohammed, had hegiiii to iiioio the minds of the 
thoughtful. At that time tlieie aiose seieial men 
in the Hoilj.a,! wlio pieached the futility of the 
ancient p.igan cioeil, with its stai woiahip, its. 
pilg'i images .mil festive ceieniomes, its temples 
and Its fetiches It had in leality long ceased 
to he a liMiig f.aitli ; but the gieit mass of the 
lieoplo clung to it as to .a saeied inheiitauce 
file unity of God — the ‘ .ineiciit leligion of 
Alnaham’ — Inim.an lestioiisibihty, and judgment 
to come weie the doctuiics piomulgafced by 
these Ilainfs ( ‘conveits’), foieiunneis of Mohniii- 
med, and many, lOused by then wouls, tinned 
eithei to Judaism oi to Cliiistiamty The piincipal 
scenes of these missionaiy lahoins weie Medina, 
Taif, and Iilecca , tins last w'as then the ccntie 
of pilgiimage to most of the Aiabian tubes, and 
theie, fiom times imniemoiial, the K.iaba, Mount 
Aiafat, the Valley of Mina, ckc. wicie held sacied 
— the Kuieisli, Mohammed’s tuhe, haiilig bad the 


c. iie of these sanctnaiii ' e\ei since the .Ith centiuv 
Itw.is iiiiiki tliL'C ciicmiist.ince' that Moh.aiiimcil 
felt moled to te.icli a now laitli, which 'hoiilil di' 
peii'e with idolati> on the one hind, as with 
iiaiiow Judaism and ciiiiiipt t liii'ti.initj on the 
otliei He w as fm t) a c.aio of age w hen lie i cci n eil 
theJii't duinc commmiicatioii in the snlunde of 
the mountain Hii i, ne.ai Mecca tt ihiiel appe ucil 
to him, and in the name of God cnmm.imleil him 
to pieich the tine uli„ioii lliat he w is no i iil_,ii 
imjiostoi 1' now ^enciidly lecogansed What ji.ut 
Ills epilepsy , 01 1 ithei lusteii.i, h.ad in lus iisioiis 
we lie not able to deteimine Ceitain it is that, 
aftei long and piinfnl sohtaiy biooihngs, some 
tiling at times inoicd him with such feaifully 
i.aiituious leliemeTite that, duiiiig lus levelations, 
lie IS said to haie loaied like a camel, ,ind to h.aie 
stieamed with peispiiation , Ins eaes tinned led, 
and the fo.im stood on his lips The i Dices he 
heaid weie sometimes those of a hell, sometimes 
of a man, sometimes tliej came in Ins dieams, oi 
the\ weit laid in his lieait Waiaka, one ot lus 
wife s lelatu es, who had emhiaced Jnd.aism, spoke 
to him of the Jewish doctiine, .mil Inld hmi the 
stoii ot the pitiiaulis and Isiael, not so miicli 
•iccoiding to the Bible as to the Midiash , and the 
P,oigeoiis linos of the le^emhau poetit of the katiei 
seem to h.uc made as deep an impm'Sion on 
Mohimmcds poclu il imiid as the doctiine of the 
iiiiUy of (tod and the momK of the Old Testa 
meiil, togethci with its cml and lelignms l.iws 
Cliiistumti cxpicised a iimioi iiithieuce upon luiii 
All lus know Iciige of the New I'estameiit w as con 
lined to a lew apociyplnal boolie, and with all his 
deep levtience foi Jesus, w hoin he calls the g'leatest 
piopliet next to hiinsidf, his notions of the Cluistian 
leligion and its foundei weie excesauely vagnie (see 
Ixoi- ) 

His iiiot levekitioii he comimnncated to no 
one, it would appeal, except to Khadija, to his 

d. aiighteis, lus stepson All, hia fiiiomite slaie 
Zaiil, .and lus fiiend tlie jiiiulent and honest Abu 
Bcki Ills othci lelatu es lejected his teachings 
with scoin Aim L.ihah, his uncle, called him a 
fool ; and Aim T.ihli, his ndoptu'e fathoi, althongli 
lie neiei ceased, foi the lionoui of his family, to 
piotect liini, jet neiei piofessed any belief in 
uoli.uiiiiied’s wouls In the fouith jeai of his 
mission, howcnei, he had m.ade foity pioselytes, 
chiefly sl.ues .uid people fiom the lowei lanksj 
and now fust some leiscsweie levealed to him, 
coniiiiaiidmg him to come foiwaul pulilicly as a 
picacliei, and to defj the bcoiii of the nnbefieveis 
He now inieiglied .ig.uiist the pumeial snpeisti- 
tion ot the Meccans, and exhoited them to a pious 
and nio.al life, and to the belief in an all mighty, 
all wise, eieilasting, iiidivisihle, all just, hut 
iiieitifui Cod, wlio had chosen him as he had 
chosen the piopliets of the Bible hefoie him, so 
to teach mankind that they should escape the 
punishments of liell, and niheut eveilasting life. 
God's iiieiey was piiiioipally to he obtained by 
piayei, fasting, and alinsguing The belief m the 
saciedness of the Kaaba and the eeiemonies of the 
pilgiiniage was too fiimly looted in lus and the 
people’s inuids not to he receii ed into tlie new 
cieed ; but ceilain hai batons habits of the Bedotims, 
such as the killing of then new bom daugliteia, 
weie unspaiingly condenmed by IMoliammod. The 
pioliibition of ceitaiii kinds of fond also belongs 
to this lust peiiod, when he as yet eiiliiely stood 
nndei the inlluence ot Jiiiiaisni , the piohihition 
of gambling, nsmy, and wine eoming aftei the 
Hegiia ‘Whethoi he did oi did not luideisland 
the ait of wilting and leading nt the coiimience- 
ment of lus caieei is not giute cleai ; eeit.ain it is 
that lie pietended not to know it, and employed 
the sei vices of amanuenses foi Ins Kmaiiic dicta, 
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^^Ilicll at iiist con'ii^tefl merely of Ijiief, iliyiaeil 
s-entonces in the inaiiiier of tlie ancient Arabic 
soothsayers. The Mcecans did not object to his 
doings; they considei cd him a common ‘ 

‘ soothsayer,’ who, moreover, r\’,\s nob in bis right 
.senses, or was simply a liar. Giaduallj’, bowevet, 
as the number of his convert.s increased, they began 
to pay more and more attention to bis proceeding.s ; 
and iinally, fearing mostly for the s.icreduess of 
Mecca, ■which the new doctiine might abolish, they 
rose in fieice oi)position again.st the new piopbet 
and bis adherents, who dared ‘ to call their ancient 
god.s idols, and theii ancestois fools. ’ Tlie KoreUh 
now demanded that Aim T.ilih .should silence or 
surrender his nephew. Aim Talih lefnsed. Many 
of the converted slaves and fieedmen had to under- 
go terrible pimishineuls ; and others snITered .so 
much at the liainls of their onn relatives that 
they were lain to revoke their creed. A hmrdred 
believers, on the prophet's own advice, emigrated 
to Abyssinia. jMuhamnied himself, although pi'o- 
tected' hj' the strong aian of Aim Talih, was yet at 
that time so low-sinriteil ami fearful that, Irefoie 
an assembly of the Kni-eisli, he raised three of the 
idols to nrerliatorial beings between God and man 
— a diotnnr, however, wliicli he ne.'ct day revoked 
as an inspiratioir of Satan, thereby tircveasiirg the 
liatred of his adver.saries. All the H.'i.shimi family 
were no'w e.xoQuiniitniealed, atrd all except Abu 
Lfihah retired to Abu T.'dih’s ravine in the moun- 
tain, s east of lilecea. After two years they were 
restored when on the brink of .star’vatiorr. 

A Croat grief befell Moliammed at this time — his 
faithful wife Kliadtja died, ainl, shortly afterwards, 
Ills uncle Abu Talih ; and, to add to his misery, the 
vicissitudes of his career had reduced him by this 
tiirre to jioi’erty. An enrigi'ation to Taif proved a 
failiir'e ; it was with great (UIHeulty that he escaped 
with his life, .Shortly after his retiirir from Taif he 
married Sauda, and he aflei'wards so increased the 
nurahor of his wii'es that at his death he still left 
nine, of whom Ayeshah, the daughter of Aim Bekr, 
and Hafsa, the daughter of Omar, are best known. 
In the midst of his vain endeavours to find a hear- 
ing in Iris own city, he .succeeded, during a pilgrim- 
age, in converting several men from Medina, who.se 
inlrahitants had long been aecusloiired to hear from 
the numerous Jew.s theie the words Kevelation, 
Prophecy, God’s AVurd, Messiah. The .seed sown 
in the minds of these men bore a fruitful harvc.st. 
While he waited for the next pilgrimage he had in 
vision his night journey to heaven, tire relation of 
which caused even his staunchest adherents to smile 
at his hallucination. The irext pilgrimage brought 
twelve, and the third more than seimnty adherents 
to the new faith from iiledina, and with these he 
entered into a close alliance. Mohanrnied now 
conceived the jdan to .seek refuge in the friendly 
city of Medina, and about June 622 a.d. he fled 
thither'. About one Imndred farrrilie.s of his faith- 
ful flock had preceded him some time before, 
accompanied by Ahu Eekr, and reached, not with- 
out danger, the town, called tlience Mediuat An- 
nahi(‘Gityof tire Piophet’), or Medina (‘City’), 
by way di eminence; and front tliis flight dates 
the Mohatrrrnedan Bra, the Hegira (q.v. ). 

Now everything was changed to the advantage of 
the prophet and his religion ; atrd if formerly the 
inciclents of his life are shrouded in comparative 
ohsenvity, they are from this date known often 
to their most iirsignifioant details. I'onnerly a 
despised ‘madman or iurpostor,' he trow assumed 
at once the po.sitiou of highest judge, lawgiver, and 
ruler of the city and two most powerful Arabic 
trilies. His fir.st care was directed towards the 
consolidation of the new worship, and the inner 
arrangements in the congregation of his flock ; his 
next chief endeavour was to proselytise the numer- 


ous Jews vho inhahitod the city, to whom he made 
many important concessintts also in the outer ob- 
servances of I'lam, but he was .sorely disapiiointed 
in his hopes to conreit them. Thoj ridiculed his 
pieten.sion to he the Mo.ssiiih, and .so enraged him 
liy their constant taunts that lie .soon ahiogated his 
concessions and became thcii bittoicst adieisary up 
to the hour of Ids death. The most imiiortant act 
in the first ycai of the Hegira u as hi.s pennhsion 
to go to wav u itli the enemies of Islam in the name 
of tiod — a kind of manifesto cliiell y directed against 
the Meccans. Not being able at iiist to fight 
cnemieH in open Held, lie endeavoured to weaken 
their jiowcr by attacking the caravams of the 
Koreisli on their way to Syria. Hcing successful 
enough to disturb their traile and to conclude 
alliances with the adjoining Deiloniii tribes, ho at 
last daied to break even the peace of the saoieil 
month of lladj.ih, and with this llie signal to open 
warfare w.is glreii. A battle, the lirst, between 
.314 Moslems and about 600 Meccans was fought 
at Badr, in the second year of the Hegira, Deceiii- 
her 62.3; the former gained the victory and made 
many piis<iners. A gie.it nmiilu'r of adventmei- 
now flocked to Mohammed, and he successfully 
continiieil his expeditions against the Koreisli anil 
the Jewish tiihes, cluolly the Beiii Keinukfi, of a 
snhnrh near Medina, whom he sent destitute into 
exile; and the Beni Kureidhah of another .sulmrli, 
TOO of whom he helieadod after the victory, while 
the women and children weie sold. In jannary 
62, 1 the IMeccan.s defeated liim at Ohod, where he 
was dangerously woundoil. The .siege of Jfediiia 
by the Meccan- in 6'27 was frnstiated by IMoham- 
med’s ditch and earthworks. In 0 A.n. he pro- 
cl.aimcd a public pilgrimage to Mecca. Although 
the Meccans did not allow this to ho carried out, 
he gained the still greater ailv.anlage that they 
concluded a term of peace willi him at Hiulailii) eh 
for ten yeais. He n-as now allowed to soiariiis 
missionaries all o\er Ariihia, and even beyond llie 
fioiitier.s, without any hiiidranee; and in the follow- 
ing year lie had the satisfaction of eclchratiiig the 
pilgrim.age with 2000 followers for three days un- 
disturliod at IMeoca. Shortly affcerwaids, (luring 
Ms exjieditioiis against the Jew.s of Chailiai and 
Fadak, Mohammed verj’ nearly lo.st his life ; a 
Jewess, Zainab by name, a relative of whom had 
f.allcn ill the light against him, jilaeod a poiaoiied 
piece of roimt moat hcfoie Jiini, .and aUhoiigdi he 
incvely tasted it he yet iiji to Ids death suil'ured 
from the ell’ccts of tlie poison. His missionaries 
at thi.s time began to carry his doctrines abroad. 
He wrote letters demanding the conversion of 
Cliosroc.s II., of Ileraclius, of the king of AhyH.sinia, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and the cliiof.s of .several 
Arabic iirovinces. Some received the new go.spel, 
but Cho-sroeS. II., the king of Persia, and Amiii the 
Ghassaiiide rejected his proposals with scorn, and 
the latter had the iiie.s.senger execiitcd in iMoah. 
This was the cause of the fir.st war between the 
Christians and the Moslems, in which the latter 
were beaten with great lo.ss by Amru. Some 
Bleecans having' taken part in a war hotu'oen a 
tribe in their alliance and anoLher in Mohamuied’.s 
alliance, he inarched at the head of 10,000 men 
against Mecca before its inhabitants had had time 
to prepare foi the siege. It surrendered, and Moham- 
med was publicly recognised as chief and jirojihet. 
AA''itli tills the victory of the now reli,ginn was 
secured ill Arabia. AA’Iiile employed in destroying 
all traces of idolatry in the captured city Mohanimed 
heard of new armie.s udiicli .several warlike Arabic 
tribes had eoiireiifcrated near Taif (G.SO). There 
again he was victorious, and now Ms doniiiiion and 
creed extended farther and farther every day. From 
all parts flocked the deputations to do homage 
to him in the name of the various tribes, either as 
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tlie me"L‘n^ei' of Goil or at loa^t as the Prince of 
Aiixliia, and the year S of the Hegira was theiefoie 
called the year of fclie Duputatimi.s, Once mure he 
ii'iade rao-^t extensive pieinuatiuiis foi a war against 
the Syrian suhject'- of liy/antinm ; hat, not hoiug 
able to liiing together a .siillioioufc army, he had to 
he sati'lied with the homage of a few minor princes 
on his -way to the fioutiera. Towards tlie cud of 
the tenth year of tlie Hegira he undertook his last 
solemn jiiigrimage to Mecca, and tliaro on Monnt 
Ai'iifat lixed for all time the cpiemonics of the 
jiiigrimage ( Haj j ) ; and he again solemnly ex- 
horted his believers to righteousness and piety, 
and ohielly reconnnencled them to protect the 
weak, the poor, and the women, and to ahstaiii 
fiom usni\. 

lietnrned from Mecca, ho occuiiied himself again 
witli the carrying out of his expcilition against 
.Syiia, a uecossary aid to leligiou and jialriotiHin 
ill kee[niig his people togcthoi, hiil fell dangerously 
ill very soon after Ids retiini. Olio night while 
sufl'eiing fiom an attack of fe\er he went to the 
cemetery of Medina and piayed and wept upon the 
tnmhs, piaising the dead, and wishing tliat he him- 
self might soon be dcliveied from the storms of this 
world. For a fen' more day.s ho went about; at 
last, too weak furtiier to risit his wives, he chose 
tlie house of Ayesliah, situateil near the moscjiie, as 
Ilia abode diuing hhs sicl<ne.s,s, lie continued to 
take ]iart in the puhlio piayeis as long as he could, 
until at hist, feeling that hi.s hour had eomoj he once 
more preached to the people reenm mending Ahu 
IJekr and (Jsilma the son of Zaid as the generals 
whom lie hail chosen for the army. He then asked 
whether ho had wronged any one, and read passages 
from the Koran pi'e]iaiiiig the minds of his heareis 
for Ids death and exhorting them to pence among 
themselves. A few days afterwards lie asked for 
writing materials, prohahly in order to fix his suc- 
cessor as chief of the faith'ful ; but Omar, the mo.st 
inlhientinl of his followeis and fiieiids, feaiing 
iic might cliose All wliilo lie himself inclined to 
Aim Ilekr, would not allow 1dm to ho furnished 
ruth tliem. In Ids last wanderings he spoke only 
of angels and heaven. lie died in the lap of 
Ayeshiih ahont noon of Monday the 12th (lltli) 
of the third mouth in the year 11 of the Hegira 
(Sth June 032). lli.s death cansjjd an immense 
excitement and distress among the faithful ; and 
Omar, who himself would not believe in it, tried 
to persuade the people that he was .still alive, lint 
Ahu Ilekr .said to the assembled imiltitude : ‘'Who- 
ever among you has served Moliaumieil let him 
know that Mohammed is dead ; Imt he who has 
served the God of Mohammed let him continue in 
His service, fur He is still alive and never dies.’ 
"While hi.s corpse wa.s yet unhnried the quarrels 
about his successor, rvhom he had not deliidtely 
been able to ajipoiiit, commenced; but finally Ahu 
Bekr received the lioiiiage of the jn-incipal ]Mo.sleni.s 
at Medina. Mohammed was then buried in the 
night between the 9th and lOUi of June, after 
long discus.sions, in the house of Ayeshah, where 
he had died, and which afterwards became part of 
the adjoining- mosque. 

A man of IMohanimed's extraordinary powere 
and gifts is not to he judged hy a inoilurn coininon- 
plaoe .standard ; tlie mannei',s’ and inorahs of Ida 
own time and country mn.st al.s-o he taken into 
consideration. He was at times deceitfni, cunning, 
revengeful, cowaully, addicted to .sensuality, and 
even n murderer. "T'et not only his public station 
as^ prophet, preacher, and prince, hut also his 
private character, hi.s amiabrlity, his failhfnlness 
towards friends, his tenderness towards his family, 
and the frequent readines.s to forgive an enemy must 
he taken into con.sideration, he, side, s the extreme 
simplicity of his domestic life ; he lived when 


already in full power in a miserable hut, mended 
his own clothes, ami fiecd all hK .slavp.s. And, to 
do him full justice, his melancholic temperament, 
his uervoiisnessi which often hoidered on frenzy ami 
hioiight him to the brink of .suicide, and his [loetic 
temperament must not he foi gotten. Altogether 
his mind contained the strangest mistuie of right 
ami wrong, of truth and eiior. Although hi.s self- 
chosen mission w-as the aliolitioii of suiieistition, he 
yet believed in jinns, omens, charms, and dieaiiis — 
an additional reason against the no-iv geiieially 
abandoned notion that lie was a vulgar designer, 
who by no means deceived himself about those 
revelations he pretended to ha''e ieoei\-e(l. And 
though tlie religion of Islam may lightly or wrongly 
he considered the bane of eastern states and nations 
in onr dav, it should he reinemhered that it is not 
necessarily Lslaiu that has caused the corruption, 
as indeed it^ ethics are for the most part of a high 
order ; and in the second jilaoe, that Moliammed 
is not to he made responsible for all the errors of 
his snecessor.s. Take liim all in all, the histoiy of 
Inimanity has seen few more earnest, noble, and 
sincere ‘prophets,’ men irresistibly impelled by an 
inner power to admonish and to tench, ami to utter 
aiisteic and .sublime truths the full purport of which 
is often unknown to themselves. 

Meo the Live.? in German hy M'eil (1843), Spreitger 
( 18()1-G5 ), Noldolco ( 18(13 ), ICrelil ( vol. i. 1681 ) ; in French 
hy Dclaporte (1814) ; .and Sir W. Muir, Life nf lUithomrt 
(-1 vols. 18.')8-G1; new od. 1877), and Mahomet anil lilam 
(1887) ; also Syed Ameer AH, (j.I.E., The Life and Tiueh- 
iiir/s of Mohainmid (ISOO). 

Moiiammedani.sii, the religion founded hy 
Mohammed, or, nocoiding to him, tlie only orthodox 
ereed existing fiom the beginning of the world, and 
preaclieil by all the prophets ever since Adam. It 
Is also called Islchn, ‘ Kesignation,’ onfiro Sub- 
mission to the -will and precepts nf God. In its 
exclusively dogmatical nr theoretical part it is 
Imdii, ‘ Faith ; ’ in its ]n-aotical, ‘ Iteligioii, ’ 
The fundamental princi))lcs of the former are con- 
tained in the ttvo articles of belief ; ‘ Tliere is no 
God but God; and Sloliaiiimed is God's Apostle.’ 
The Mohammedan doctrine of God's natuie and 
atliihutes coincide.? with the Chi'i.stian, in so far 
a.s He is by both declared to lie the Creator of 
all things in heaven and earth, who rules and pre- 
serves all things, -witliout beginning, omnipotent, 
onmiscient, omnijirosent, and full of mercy. But, 
according to tlie Moliammedaii belief. He has no 
oH’spriug : ‘He hegettetli not, nor is He begotten.’ 
Nor is Jesus called anything hut a pvopliet and 
apostle, although Hi.s birth is said to have been 
due to a miraoulons divine operation ; and as the 
Koi-an superseded tlie Gospel, so Mohammed super- 
.seded Olirisl. The crucilixion i.s said to have been 
carried out upon anotber person, Clirisl liaving 
been taken up unto God before the decree was pirt 
into execution. Oirist will come again upon the 
earth to cstalilish everywhere the Moslem religion, 
and to be a sign of the coming of the day of judg- 
ment. Ne.xt to the belief in God, that in angels 
forma a prominent dogma. Created of lire, and 
endowed with a kind of nncovporeal body, of no 
sox, they .stand between God and man, adoring_ or 
waiting Upon God, or interceding for and frnarding 
man. The four chief angels are Gabriel, ‘'rhe Holy 
Spirit’ or ‘Angel of Eevelations ; ’ Michael, the 
special protector and guardian of the Jews ; llaphael 
(Azraiil, Azrail), the ‘Angel of Death;’ and Uriel 
( Israfil ), whose office it w’ill be to .sound the trumpet 
at the Resurrection. Islam borrowed its ideas of the 
uu.seen world from the Persians or from the Jews, 
rvho had borrowed them from the Per.sian.s (see 
Angel). To each human being are appointed two 
gnarilinn angels. Besides angels, there are good 
and evil genii, the chief of the latter, irho are 
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f^'enorally called Ifrit, being Iblis ( ‘ rnice 

ealleil Azazil, who, refilling to pay homage to 
-Vdaiii, wa^ rejected by God. The'-e jinn are of a 
gro'i'-er fabiic than angels, iiiul .subject to death. 
Thovaie, in almost every respect, like the Sliediiu 
in the Talmud and Midrasli. A further belief is 
in ceitain Ood-giveii Scriptures, revealed .succes- 
sively to the dilleiciit projihet-.. Four only of the 
origiiiiil one hundred <aud four sacred books — tbe 
Pentateuch, the Ps.alms, the Gospel, and the lvoran 
— are said to have -.urviveil ; tire three fonrrer, 
however, in a mutilated and falsiliod eorrdithm. 
The number of prophets, sent at various times, is 
.stated variously at betweerr two and three htrrrdrcd 
thorrsarrd, aitrong -wlrnur 313 were apostles, atrd fcix 
were specially coiiriirissioned to proclaitrr rrew laws 
and disirerrsatiorrs, whiclr abrogated the preceding 
ones. These were Adanr, Noah, AbiMlram, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mob arrrrrred— tire last tire greatest of 
them all, and the tounder of the liiral dispensation. 

The belief in the lesrrtreetiorr and the lirral jmlg- 
nreut is tlie rrevt .article of faith. The deail are 
received itr tlieir gi'aves liy arr airgel .arrrrnirncing 
the CQirrirrg of the two examirrera, Afunktr ami 
Nakir, wlio put questioir.s to the corpse respeclirtg 
his belief hr God atrd Mnitanrmod, .ami who, in 
accordance with tire arrawera, either tortirre or 
eorrrfovt hiirr. Concernirrg tire cnrrditiorr of the sorrl 
hetweerr death and the r'Osrtrrection Islartt has no 
authoritative toachiirg. The soirl is sirpposeil, 
acoordiitg to its rank, either to etilcr inrmediately 
into paradhse (as do tiro prophets), irr to p.artakc, in 
the .shape of a green bird, of tire delights of the 
abode nr bliss (as the nrartyr.s) ; while, in the ease 
of courtrron holievers, it stays rrear t ho grave, or is 
with Adam itr the lowest lieavetr, or I'Putaitts either 
in the well of Zem-Zeiir nr in the truiirpet of the 
resuvreotiorr, Tire souls of the iululels dwell in a 
certain well iit the province of Ifadi'amaub, or, being 
first ottered to heaven, thou ottered to earth, anil 
rejected by both, are subject to rritspcakahlo tor- 
tui'cs until the day of vesuvveetiim. (.'oircertting 
the latter, great discrep.aiiey reigns amotrg the 
Mohammedan theologians. IMohammetl hitrrself 
seems to have Itohl that both sorrl .arrd body will Ire 
raised ; iirrd the ‘ bone Lrtii ’ of the Jewish Haggailah 
was by him transfonried into the hotre A1 Ajh ( ‘ the 
rrrrrrrr-honc ' ), which will remain rrrrconirpted till 
the fast day, arrd frottr rvhich the whole body will 
spring arrow, after a forty d.ays' rain. Amotrg the 
srgn.s by witich the approach of the last day itr.ay he 
known — rtearly .'til takerr from the legendary part 
of the Tahtrrtd atrd Midrash— are the decay of faith 
anrorrg men, the advarreing of the rire.anest persons 
to highest dignities, wars, seditions, arrd tnnrrrlts, 
and eonseeprent dire distres.s. The .srrn will rise iit 
tire west, the Ileast will appear, Gonslantinople 
will he takerr by the descendants of Isaac, the 
Mahdi (q.v. )rvill come, theDejjirl or arch-irrrpostnr 
also will couro and he killed by Je-sus at Lttd. 
There will frrrtlier take place a war with the Jcw.s, 
the corning offing atrd Magog ( Ytlyflj and Majttj’s), 
a great smoke, au ec-lipse, the Mohattrmedans will 
return to idolatry, the Ivrtalra will be de.stroyed by 
the Ethinpi,T,ns, beasts arrd rnarrirrrate things, will 
speak, arrd finally, .a wirrd will .sweep away the 
soirls of those wlro Irave faith. The time of the 
resurrection IMolratmrted hiutself could not leartt 
from Gabriel ; it is a rrrystery. Three blasts will 
arrnorrnco it : that of con.stertration, of such terrible 
ptrwers that motlrer.s shall neglect the babes on 
their breast.s, and that heaven atrd earth will rtrelt ; 
that of e.xarnination, whiclr will anuihil.atc all 
things atrd bcirtgs, save ptar.adise and hell, and their 
irrhabilants ; atrd forty years later, that of resur- 
rection, wlren all men, Moltamrrred first, sb.all have 
their souls breathed irrte their restored bodie.s, and 
null .sleep irr tlreir sepulchres until the final doont 


lia-- hcett passed rrporr theur. The d.ay nf judgment, 
l.astirrg from one to fifty thorr^.and years, will call 
up angels, genii, uterr, and irrnnials. Tire 
over, the lighteorrs will enter paradise to the right 
Itaml, and the wicked will p.uss to the left into 
Itell ; both, Irowever, Irave first to go over the 
bridge A1 Srrat, 1,'iid over tire ruidsl of hell, and 
liner tlr.an a itair, and sli.arper tlrair the edge of a 
sword, .and beset with tlroiris on ertliur side. The 
riglilcoirs will proceed on their ]tath with o.ase and 
sw'ifttres.s, hirt the w icked will tall dowrr headlorrv 

to hell belorv. “ 

tfell is divided into sevutr stories or .apartments, 
respectively assigii(.|l to Mnh.arrrmedarrs, .lews, C'hti.s- 
trarrs, iiabriiirs, Miigrarts, idohitors, arrd, lowest of 
all, the h.rpociiles, who, oirtwardly ptofe.ssiirg 
a reltgiorr, in reality had rrono. The degrees 
of p.aiii, ciiielly consisting itr irttense he.at arrd 
cold, vary; brrt ’Mohaitmiediins ami all who pro- 
fessed the rnrity of Goil will linally he releaseii, 
while nttlielterors arrd rdiilators will be ennderiitrcil 
to etortral prtnisliirreirt. I’.aradise is diiiileil front 
hell by a partrtiorr (Ai.'rf), irr which a certain mirrt- 
her of half-.s.airits will find pi, ace. The blesseil, 
destined for the .abodes of eternal delight (Janimt 
Aden ; Heh. Gan Eden ), will first drittk of the Pond 
of the Prophet, wliich is supplied from the rivers 
of paradise, wlriter than rrtilk, ami more oilotrfer- 
ous titan mn.sk. Aittved at one of the eighi g.ates, 
thev will ho met by he.airtifrrl youths and angels ; 
and tlieir degree oi rigliteoirsn'es.s (piopltet.s, reli- 
gions teachers, nrartyis, believers) wrll prnctrre for 
thenr the coriespomliirg degree of happiness, Vet, 
accoi'ding to the jMoh.attrinodart doctrine, it ia not 
a pei-.son’.s good works or rrrerits that gairr his 
admitt.airce, hut solely Goir.s mercy. The poor 
will enter paradise live lurndted yeat.s before the 
rich. The majority of the iuhahitarrls of hell are 
women. The variouK felicities whiclr await the 
pious (arrd of which there are ahimt a hurrdved 
degrees), are a wild eoiiglonieratiorr of Jewish, 
Christian, Magiarr, and other fatreies orr thesulrjcct, 
to which the Prophet’s ow ir exceedingly sensual 
imaginatioir has aihled largely. Feasting itr the 
most gorgeous arrd delicious rarioty, the most 
costly and Urilliartt garmerrts, odonr.s and trmsio 
of the most ravihlittrg tratnre, and above all, the 
enjoyment of the Iltlr A1 Oyriri, the black-eyed 
d.artglrter.s of paradise, created of pure musk, arrd 
free from all the bodily' w'eakttes.scs of tbe female 
sex, arc liebl out us a rowaid lo tire cotrinrorre.st 
irrlrabttatrts of itaradise, w'lio will always rorrurin in 
tire fitll vigorrr of tlieir j'orrtlr ,atrd rrranliood. For 
tlro.se deserving a higher degree of recompense 
rew'ards will be prepared of a purely spiritrral kirrd 
— i.e. the ‘behoklirrg of God’s face’ by night and 
by day. A separate abode of happrtioss W'ill also 
he reserved for w'ometr. The last itf the precepts 
of pure faith taught by Moltatrrirredattrsrtr is the 
full and urioortditiorral srthtrris.siotr to God’s decree 
(Islam), and the predcstirratioir of good and evil. 
Not only a mans fortunes, hrrt his deeds, and con- 
sequently bps tutirve reward (tv rrurrishrrrerrt, are 
irrevocably, arrd thus rirrar'oidalilj', pro-ordaitred 
(Fate, kismeh ) ; a doctrine which is mil, however, 
takerr literall.y by all Moslems, brrt which Iras no 
doubt contributed largely to tire srrccoss of Islam 
by inapirirtg its champioits with the greatest con- 
tempt for the darrgers of warfare. 

Tire Din, or practical part of Islam, wlrieb con- 
tains tbe ritual arrd moral laws, rrreulcates as tbe 
chief duties tbe followirtg fottr : prayer, altrr.sgivirrg, 
fasting, and pilgrimage. 

Prayer, ‘ the key Of paradise,’ comprises also 
oertairr religiotts prrrificatiorr.s, as tire most nece.ssary 
preparatiorrs. Tltoy are of two kirrd.s ; the Qliasl, 
or total imirrersiorr of tiro body, required as a re- 
ligious cererrroiry orr .sorrre special occasions ; and 
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tlie ir/ir/i'/, a partial ahhitinn, to be iieifovmeJ 
iinmoiliatoly betove the prayer. Tlii-- is of primaiy 
importance, and consists of tlie rvasliinp; of liaiiils, 
fare, ears, and feet iii> to the ankles — a pioeeediiii:; 
generally accompanied at each staeo by coriU'^poiid- 
fne pious sentences, and concluded liy the recital 
()f”the 97 til oliapter of tlie Ivoiaii. If water he 
beyond reach, ilrjr dn.st or sand may snjiply its 
pliice. ‘ The practice of rolieion bpin ,!4 founded on 
cleanliness,’ the yromid or the o.arpeb upon which 
tlie beliei'er pr.ays must be as clean as possilile, and 
the nso of a .special inayer-carpet is therefoio recniii- 
mended. Every Afcih.ainniedan is oldifted to pia,y 
flve times in the sp.acp of er-eiy twenty -four hours. 
The iir.ayer (,S,dat) itself consists paitly of e.\tracts 
from tlie Koran (E.aid), paitly of pieces ordained 
liy the Proiihet without allegation of a divine order 
(.Snnnali). The lii.st time of prayer commences 
irhoiit srinset ; the second at nightfall! the third 
at daybreak ; the fnnrtli about noon ; the lifth in 
the afteriruoii. Tin; believers are not to coinmeiice 
their prayers e.yactly at sunrise, nr noon, or sunset, 
lest they rniyirt be ouiifnnniled with tlieiiilidel Snii- 
worshiiipers. These ser'eval times of pra 5 ’er are 
antioiineed by the ]Nriie//in.s (ip v.) from the minarets 
of the tnosf[ne.s. Their cliant, .siiiig to a very simple 
hilt .solemn int'lody, sounds liarmonioiisty and sonor- 
ously down the height of the mosque, through the 
mid-day din and roar of the cities, but its impres- 
siveness is most strikingly poel-ical in the stillness 
of night. The day-call (tlie Adfln) consists ohielty 
of the confession of faith (‘(-iod is most great,’ 
‘Mohammed is t-'n(r,s apostle;’ ‘Come to prayer, 
come to security ’) repealed several times; the iiiglit- 
oalls (Ula, the first; Ehed, the second), do.slined 
for persons wlio desire to perform sniicrerogatoiy 
acts of devotion, are much longer. Tlie believer 
often changes his posture during Ids iirayers ; and 
one aeries of such inclinations (if head and knees, 
proatratioiia, d:o. is called a UOka. It is also 
neoBssary that the face of the worsliipiier should 
he turned towards the Kilileli, in the direction of 
Mecca, the e.yterior wall of the mosque marking 
tliat (lireotioii being distingiii.slied by a niche 
(JJihrAb), All .sniiiptuoiis and immpons apparel 
is laid aside before the believer aiijimaebes the 
sacred idace ; and the extreme solomnity and de- 
corum, tlie liiiiiiiUty, the devotion which pervades 
it hare been iinaiiiiiiously lield up as an example 
to otlier creeds. The mosques are always open. 
IVomen, although not strictly forbidden to enter 
the mosque, yet are practically not allowed to pray 
there, lest their pre.smiee might bo Iiiirtfiil to true 
devotion. Besicle.s tlieso prayers, there are others 
ordained for .special occasions, as on a jnigrimage, 
before a liattle, at funerals, during an eclipse, Ac. 
Moslems pi, ay to God only, but iiiiqilore the inter- 
cession of Sloliamiiied, saints, and angels (see 
Mus(pjE). Mohammedaiiism has no clergy in our 
sense of tlie word, the civil and religious law being 
hound up in one (see Moll.vii, Mufti). 

Ne.xt in impovtaiicc stands the duty of giving 
alms. Those are twofold — leg,al and voluntary, but 
the former, once collected by the sovereign, and 
aiiplied to ]iiou,s uses, has now iieen practicall.y 
abrogated. The hatter is, according to the law, to 
be given once every year, of cattle, money, corn, 
fruits, and wares sold, at about the late of from 
two and a half up to twenty per cent. Besides 
these, it i.s usual to bestow a measure of pro- 
visions upon the poor at the end of the sacred 
nioiilh of Itaimadiiii, 

The duty of fa, sting follow.s (,see I^asts). During 
the whole month of Eamadfin the MQ.sleni i.s com- 
manded to refrain from eating, drinking, .smoking, 
mielling pel fumes, liatliiiig, and every unnecessary 
iiidiilgeiioe in worldly pleasure, from daybreak 
until sunset. From that period till the morning 


he is allowcil to eat, diink, and enjoy himself. The 
Arabian year consi'ting of twelve lunar months, it 
often happens th.at the Raniaihin falls in mid- 
siiiiimev, when the fasting, more c'pcciaUy the 
ahstaining from diinkiiig-. b exce-si\t'ly inoitify- 
iti" None are exempt from this duty --avc the 
sick, travellers, and .soldiers in time of M.ar; hut 
they are boiinil to fast an equal nnmher of ilay.s 
duiiiig some other months. Noises and pregnant 
women aie entiiely free from fasting. It is Moh.aiii- 
med't, special .and expre-s desire that no one shniihl 
fast who is not quite eqii.al to it, lest he might 
injure his health .and disqualify liiiiiself for iicees- 
saiy labour. Of the other commendable f.asl d.ays 
the Ashiira, on the 10th of iMoharraiii, desenes 
special mention. Tlieie are very few Moslem.s that 
do not keep the Ibamad.in, oven if they neglect 
their otlier religioii.s diitie.s ; at all events, they all 
])ietoiid to keep it most .stiictl.y, fasting hciiig'con- 
siilcred ‘ niie-foiii th part of the faith,’ may, ‘the 
g.ate of leligion.’ — For the fnnith paramount duty 
of the Moliammed.an, llie pilgi image to Mecca, see 
Mel'ca. 

M'itli the ‘positive’ ordinances of Islam may also 
he reckoned the minor and gi eater festiv.iK. The 
lii'st (Al-Fetr, or ‘hreaking the f.ist’), following 
immediately upon the iiamnd.iii, begins on tbe limt 
day of the montb of Sli.awfd, and lasts tin ce davs. 
The second (Fed AMCoib.in, or ' sacrilice ’) begins 
on the loth of DluTl Hijjcli, when the pilgiinis 
jierfonii llicii sacrilice, ami lasts throe or four d.ays, 
Tlie weekly d.ay of rest is the Friday, because, fiom 
times long before Mohaiiimod, the people used to 
hold public assemblies for civil as well as religiou.s 
purposes on that day. AVlien the special Fiiday 
service with its Clnitbeh or Homily is over, the 
people are allowed to return to their worldly 
alTairs, if they cannot atl'ord to give thoimselves up 
entirely to pleasure or devotion for the rest of the 
sacred period. 

The ancient rite of circumcision is used in Moham- 
medanism as the badge of the faitli. It is coiimioidy 
performed between tlie si.xtii and eighth year. Uf 
the fnmlaniental prohiliitory laws of Die Koran, 
one foibid.s the drinkiiig of wine, wliicli iiiclndcs 
all strong .and inebriating liquois, as giving lise 
to ‘ more evil than good ; ’ and altliongli of late, 
cliielly tliroiigb £mo]ieaii iidliienc.e, very many 
Moslems have lost tlieiv religious scniples on that 
score, and not only secretly lint openly indulge in 
spirits, yet tlie great hulk of the faithful i-efime 
ev'eii to iiialce use of the proceeds of the .sale of 
wine or grape.s. Some over .scrupulous believers 
even include opium, coll'ee, and tobacco in the pro- 
hibition ; liut general practice has decided ditl’er- 
ently. The prohibitory laws respecting fond re- 
semble closely those of .Judaism ; bhiml, the lledi 
of swine, animals that have died fium disease or 
ago, or on which the name of some idol has been 
iiivmked, or that have been sacrificed to an 
idol, or have been strangled, or killed by a 
blow, a fall, or by some other beast, are strictly 
forbidden. ‘Pure’ animals niu.st be .slaughtered 
according to certain Tixed rules, and the name of 
God is to be invoiced before the operation, witii- 
out, however, the usual addition of the benevolent 
epithets. Fish, birds, and game are mostly allowed 
for food. 

All games subject to chance, such as dice, cards, 
tables, bets, are considered so wicked that a 
ganihler’s testimony i.s invalid in a coiirt of law. 
Che.s.s and other games depending on .skill, pro- 
vided that they do not interfere with the legular 
performance of religious dutie.s, and that they are 
played without any stakes whatsoever, are allowed 
by the majority of Moslem theologians. UBiiry is 
.strictly prohibited. Taking interest upon any 
loan, however large or small, or profiting in trade 
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through any rjueitiouahle meana, .save by buying 
and selling, is scvei'ely coiuleinned. 

To iii'eient the faithful from ever falling back 
into iilol.atiy the law^ relating to image-, and jiic- 
tnies have been made veiy stringent. 'Whosocvei 
makes an imitation of any living being, in stone, 
M’ood, or any othoi mateiial, .shall on the day of 
jiidgment he asked to endow his creation with 
life and soul, and, on his jirotesting his inability to 
do .so, shall undergo the jinnishmont of hell for a 
certain jieriod. The head of law civil and I'eligious 
is the Calif. His viocgeieiiL in religion is the Grand 
Mufti or Sheikh ul Islam, under whom are the 
n hole guild of iTlemh or evperts. 

The civil and criminal laws of Jiohammedanism, 
founded both on the Koi-aii and on the Tradilion.s 
{Si( 7 iiia), are in some instances, where the letter of 
the written or oral pi ecep tallows of various explana- 
tions, or wheie the case in rpiestion is not fore.seen, 
intei [Jicled according to the oiiinion of one of the 
four gieat masters of Islam — Aim Hanifa, Malek 
Ihii Ans, Shafei, Ihn Hanhal — within the pale of 
their respeclhe seels. The principal points, how- 
eier, upon which all Mohamniedana agree are the 
fcdlowing. Polygamy is allowed. ‘ Take in mar- 
liage of the women who please you, two, three, or 
four; hilt if ye. fear that j'e cannot act eciuitably, 
one, or those whom your right liaiuls have ac- 
quired’ — i.e. your slaves. Tims four wives, .and a 
cerlaiii miinher of conenhine slaies, is the extent 
to which a Moslem may legally go. The Prophet’.s 
e.xiimpla proves nothing to the contrary, since he 
ivas endowed with special privileges. It is more- 
over added, as an advice, that to many one or two 
is quite siillicieiit for a man. A Moslem may, if 
urged by excessive love, or if unable to obtain a 
y ife of liis own creed, marry a Christian woman or 
a Jewe.s.s, hut a Mnhaiiimodan woman is not, under 
any oiroiimstanccs, to marry an iiiiljolievcr. In all 
cases, hoivevor, the eliild of'a iNinslom father, what- 
ever the mollier’s faith, is a Moslem ; nor does the 
wife that is an unbeliever inherit at her hnsbanU’.s 
cleiiLli. A simple declaration of a man and woman 
at the age of puberty, hefoie two 'witnesses, of their 
intention to marry each other, and the payment of 
part of the dowry (which is iiulisiiensaldo, and 
must amount to at least ten dirhems, or about live 
.shillings ) is siiftieient for a legal marriage. A girl 
under age is given away by her natural or appointed 
guardian, with or without her consent. To see the 
face of any woman who is neither his -wife nor his 
concuhiiie, and who does not belong to any of the 
forbidden degrees, is stiictly forbidden to the 
believer. Divorce is an easy thing for a Iiloslem 
Im.sbaiul. Twice a man may send away his wife 
and take her back again without any ceremony ; 
the third time, however, or if he unite the triple 
divorce in one .sentence at once, he dare not receive 
her again in wedlock until she have been married 
to another man in the meniitime. Mere dislike is 
.sufficient reason for a man to dissolve the conjugal 
ties, and his saying ‘Thou art divorced,’ or ‘I 
diioice thee,’ together with the payment of part of 
the wife’s dowry, is all that i.s required from him 
by the laws A w’ife, on the other hand, is bound to 
her Inisbaiid for ever, unless she can prove .some 
liagrant ill-usage or neglect of conjugal duty on 
his part ; and even then she forfeits part, or the 
whole, of her doAvry. A woman proving disobedient 
to her husband may lie declared by the cadi re- 
bellious, and the hiisliaiid is no longer hound to 
maintain her ; hut he cannot he forced to divorce 
her under these circumstances. If a slave becomes 
a niother by her master, and he acknowdodges the 
child to he his own, the oliild i.s free, and the mother 
is to he emancipated at the master's death. A free 
person wi,shing to marry his or her slave must first 
emancipate this slave. 


The privilege of primogeniture does not exist in 
the Mohammedan law, hut males generally receive 
a double share. A iierson may not bequeath more 
than oiie-thivd of hm projierty, unless theie he no 
legal heirs. Children — w hether begotten with the 
legal wife, or slave, or conenhine, or only adojited 
— and their descemhuiks aie the fir.st heirs; next 
come the claiiiis of wives, pareiiLs, Orntheis, sisters, 
ill their Older M'here there is no legal heir tlie 
property falls to the ciown. The law' Is i-ery 
lenient towards debtors, the Koiaii rucommendiuri- 
the creditor to remit a debt ‘as alms.’ Insolvency 
and inahility to work for the discharge of the olaiiii 
solve all further ohligalioriH. The most consoien- 
tions jierfoi malice of all inivate contracts, how'ever, 
is constantTv lecommended in the Koran, 

Murder is punishable either with death or by 
the payment of a flue to the family of the deceased, 
accoiding to their ow'ii pleasure. There must, how- 
ever, he jialliatiiig circumstances in the hitler case. 
Uiiiiitontional homicide is e.xiiiahle by fleeing a 
believei fiom slaveiy, and paying to the family a 
certain sum in prn]iortion to the lank and se.x of 
the deceased. He who has not the means of flee- 
ing a believer is to fast for two months, by way of 
penance. According to the strict letter of the law-, 
a man i.s not liable to capilal punishment for kill- 
ing his own child or an inlldol; hut, practically, 
no dilVerence is generally made by civilised Mo- 
liammedan governments in our day : nnivdei is 
punished with death, and no line frees the oiiliiut. 

The Mo.saio law of retaliation, in case of ititen- 
tional wounds and mutilation, holds good also for 
Islam; tliat is (not, as ha.s ignorantly been sup- 
posed, that the corresponding limb of the oll'ender 
IS to ho cut oil'), a cerliiin proportionate lino in 
money is to he paid to the in.piied. The payment 
for any of the single limlis of the human Ijody, 
such as tiie no.se, is llie full price, the same as for 
a homicide ; for a limb whicli is found twice, like 
liaiid 01 fool, half ; for a linger or toe, the tenth 
part. 'Women and .slaves have smaller elaims, 
Iujiirie.s of a dangeions or otherwise grievous 
nature p.ay the full price; those of an inferior 
kind bring the perpetiator within reach of the 
lash or cmlgol. 

The Koran orders theft to bo punished by cut- 
ting oil' the chief oii'encliiig limb, the right hand ; 
the second theft is punishahle by the loss of the 
left foot ; the thiid, of the left hand ; the fourth, 
of the right foot ; hut the ordinary punishments 
of imprisonment, hard labour, and the hastimido 
have been snhstituted in our days. Not, however, 
if the property .stolon w’eie of easy access to the 
thief, nor if it consisted of food, since he may have 
taken this to satisfy the craving of his hunger. 

Uiichastity on the part of a w'oinan w’as, in the 
coniuiencement of Islam, punished by iniprison- 
meiit for life, for w'liich nftenvards, however, 
stoning was substituted in the case of a married 
woman, and a hundred stripes and a year’s exile 
in the case of an unmarried free woman ; a slave 
to undergo only half of that piiiiishment. Forni- 
cation in either sex is, by the law' of the Koran, to 
he visited w'ith a hundred stripes. 

Infidelity, or apo.stasy from Islam, i.s a crime to 
he visited by the death of the oll'ender, if he have 
been warned thrice w'ithoiit recanting. Equally 
severe, and. not to he averted by repeiitanoe or 
revocation of any kind, is the jninishinoiit iiillicted 
for blasphemy — against God, Mohammed, Christ, 
Moses, or any other pi oplmt. 

A further injunction of the Koran, for the carry- 
ing out of W'liich the time has w'ell-nigh gone by, 
is that of making w-ar agaiii-st the Infidels. He 
w’lio is slain w'hile lighting in defence and for the 
proiiagatioii of Islam is reckoned a niarty'r ; wliile 
a deserter from the holy w'ar is held up as an 
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oLjeet of execiatioii, and lia& forfeited lii-. life in 
tlu^ rioild as well as in tlje wuiid to tome. At 
fii:?t all tlie enemies taken in battle were nitble-ssly 
slain. Latei, however, it became the law to oive 
the peo])le of a diil'erent faith against whom war 
w fli declai'ed the choice of tin ee tilings ; either to 
embrace Islam, in which case tliey became Moslem.s 
at onee, free in their persons and fortime.s, and 
entitleil to all the privileges of Moslems; or to 
submit to pay tiibute — in which ease they wore 
allowed to continue in their religion, if it did not 
imply gross idolatry or otlieiwise oliend against 
the nioial law ; or to decide the quarrel by the 
fortune of war — in wliicli case the captive women 
and cliildron Mere made slaves, and the men either 
slain, unless they became converts at tlie last 
moment, or tvere' otlieinvise disposed of by tlie 
piince. The fifth )iart of the spoil belongs ‘to 
llod,’ that is, the Sanctuaiy, to the apostle and 
his kindred, to the orphans, tlie poor, and the 
ti aveller. 

In cases for ■which subsequent age.s found no 
written rules laid down by tlie Propliet, tr.aditional 
oral dicta -were taken as tlie norm, and l.rtcr still 
piecedents of the califs weic binding. Hence enn- 
tiadictious in tlieniy and jiractiee have crept in, 
according to tlie dilVerciit traditions and decisions 
of the Imdiii.s or e.vpoiuiders of the Law, besides 
the various inleipretations ]nit upon tlie hook 
itself M’ithin the pale of the difVevoiil Mohammedan 
sects. The sooular trihuuals, therofoie, not uu- 
freqiiently dili'er in their decisions from the judicial 
trilmnals ; and the distinolioii helM’eeii the written 
civil LaM- of the ecclesiastical courts and the com- 
mon Law, aided by tlie executive power, is, fortu- 
nately for the cause of civLlUation, getting clearer 
and clearer every day. 

That part of lalaui which has undergone least 
change in the cour.se of time, and which most 
distinctly reveals the mind of its author, Is also 
its most complete and its most admivahlc part — 
we mean the ethics of the Koran. Thej’ are not 
found, any more than the other law.s, brought 
together in one, or two, or tliveo Surahs, lint ‘ like 
golden threads’ they are woven into the huge 
lahrio of the religious constitution of Mohammed. 
Injustice, falsehood, pride, revengefnlness, calumny, 
mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mis- 
trust, and .sirspicinn aie iiiveigliod against as un- 
godly ami ivicked ; while henovolenco, liberality, 
niodc.sty, forbearance, pafieiice and endurance, 
frugality, sincerity, &traiglitfovM'ardno.ss, decency, 
love of peace and truth, arid, aliove all, trust in 
God and submission to His will are considered as 
the pillar.s of true piety, and the principal signs of 
a true helier'er. Nor must we omit to poirrt out 
expressly that Mohammed never laid down that 
doctrine of absolute predestination ■which dcstroy.s 
all hurrraii rvill and fr-eedom, hecauso tlieindividuaTs 
deeds cannot alter one iota in his destiny either in 
this M'orld nr in the next. So far from it, fool- 
hardiness is distinctly prohibited in the Koran (ii. 
196). Caution is lecommended. And a glance at 
the ■whole system of faith, 'which is built on hope 
ami fear, revuirds and ]ninishments, paradise and 
hell, destined to he man’s iJortion according to his 
acts in this life, as -^vell as the incessant exhorta- 
tions to virtue and denunciations of vice, are 
sullleient to prove that the extreme doctrine of 
predestination is not in the Koran. But siih- 
misiioii to the Lord’s ■will, hope iluring misfortune, 
modesty in prosperity, and entire confidence in the 
Divine plans are supported by the argument that 
everything is in the hands of the Highest Being, 
and that there is no apiieal against His absolute 
decrees. 

That the worst side of Mohammed’s character, 
the often svauton cruelty with ■whioh lie ptireued the 


iropagation of his faith, .'hoiild by Ills sUcces.sois 
lave been taken as a thing to he'imitateil is not 
wonderful if we consider how hrilli.'int the results 
of the policy of the bloody .swoid had jiroved. 
The progress of the Moslem arms i.s dcsciilied in 
the mlicle C'.iLlF. Eighty years .aftei Moliam- 
med's death Islam reigned supierae oier Aiahia, 
Syria, IVisia, Egypt, the whole of the northern 
coast of Afiica, ami over Spain ; and notuith.stand- 
iiig the siih.seqiient stiifes and dhisioii, in the 
interior of thi.s givaiitie realm, it grow and giew 
oiitwaully, nnlil the Cre.scent was made to gleam 
from the spues of >St Sophia at Constantinople 
(115.1), and the war-cry, ‘L,fi il.iha ill' Allah!’ 
resounded before the gate’s of I'icnna ( 1529 ). Erom 
that time, however, the splendour and the jiower of 
Mohammed anism began to wane. Two huntlvcd 
millioiis, or 14 per cent, of the linnmn race, jirofess 
Islam. Tu'o-thirds of these are found fiom Turkey 
to farthest ^Malaysia, the rest in Africa. There 
aie upwards of 45 millions of jMoslems in British 
Indi.a alone. Among the African races Mohammed- 
anism has l.ately made gi-eat progress. Vet since 
it left oil' conqueiing it has lost also that energy 
and elasticity which piomises great things. Its 
luture fate will dejieml chielly on the iirogress of 
European conquest in the East, and the amount 
of AVesteru civilisation which it will, for good or 
evil, import thithei. 

The stiong jioints of klohammedanism, its so- 
hiiety, its pure theism, its simple ami intelligible 
creed, are heavily counterhalauced hj its shu’ery, 
its degradation of woman, its stereotyping of laws 
and science, and its belief in the past lather than 
ill the future. Yet over a great (lart of the world 
it is what Mohammed ileclaieil eveiy prophet before 
him to have been, a pioneer of better things. 

licbides the Koran, the Smin.'i, mill the native (Ai'abio, 
Persian, Turkish, &o.) writers on the foregoing subject, 
'VC mention as further references the works of the Euro- 
pean scholars D’Herbelut, Bale, De Saoy, Hauiiiier-Purg- 
stall, Burokhardt, ,Sinonger, Burton, Muir, Garoin de 
Tassy, Lane, treil, Geiger, Nuldoke, Ivrenier. .See also 
the articles on Ah.iuia, C-ilif, Cnu.s.iDi;s, Bejjox- 
otoGV, Kon.ix, Mpcca, Shiite.?, Suhnites, 'Iuukey, 
AVaiiabis. 

Mohainilicd, the name of four sultan.s of 
Turkey, of whom the mo.st noted is jMoiiasijied II,, 
the conqueror of Constantinople; hoin 1430, suc- 
ceeded 1451, died 1481. See TVijkey. 

Rlohainiucrall (Mahummrah), a town of 
Khnvistan, I'ersia, near the Tiirkisli frontier. It 
stands on the lower Karun, where the latter con- 
nects by the Ilall'ar Canal with the Siiat-el-Arah. 
It has about 5000 inhabitants, and has become of 
commercial importance since the opening of the 
navig.ition of the Karun (q.v.). 

nioliaiTaai, or Man-IIIREM, the first month of 
the Moliauiniedan year, kept by the Shiite Moham- 
medans as a month of fasting and mourning, in 
commemoration of the sufferings of Hassan and 
Hussein (Hasan and Hosaiii), nephews of the 
Prophet. A eelohrated passion-play (Eng. version 
by tiir Lewis Felly in 1879) is performed during 
tills mouth in honour of the two saints at several 
towns in Peisia and India. 

Molia've l>e.scrt, ,a basin, with little water 
or vegetation, Oliieily in the SE, of California, 
and extending into Arizona. The Mohave Iliver 
rises in the San rjernardhio lange, and finally ilis- 
appeai's in the Mohave Sink. 

MoUatvlcSi The Mohock or Mohawk Club, 
mentioned in the Spectator by Steele (No. 324) 
and Budgell (No. 347), was a scandalous club 
existing in London in 1711-12. ‘Tlie avoived 
design of their institution was mischief.’ Gay 
mentions, in Trivia, that the Mohawks rolled 
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women in iiog^heail^ (lo\\ n Snowliill, anil Swift 
told Stella of a lepoit that eighty of them had 
been put into prison ; while Lady Wentworth, 
writing to her .son Lord Stratford, saj’-s, ‘I am 
very inucli fiiglitened with the fyer, but much 
more with a gang of devils that call themselves 
Mohocks.’ A royal proclamation was issued 
against them, iVIarch 18, 1712. 

Moliawk.8. See Ieoquols. 

Molllc'ans, or Moheo rxs, a warlike .snb-trihe 
of Delaware Indians, which in the 17th centniy 
settled in Conneotrciit, and afterwards helped the 
English against the French, and the colonists 
against the English. Ot the few survivors, some 
remain at Norwich, and the rest are in Kan.sas and 
at Green Day, Wisconsin. Tlieir name lias become 
widely knorvn tlirougdi Cooper’s novel. The Last of 
the Mo/umiis. 

ittoiuicir, or Mogileff, the capital of a govern- 
ment in Enropean Knssia, is situated on the right 
hank of the Dnieper, 95 miles SW. of Smolensk. 
It is the seat of a Greek and a Knman Catholic 
aiclibishop, their respective cathedrals dating from 
1780 and 1692, and has an old castle, and a town- 
house built in 1679. Tanning is the principal 
indn.stry. There is an active trade in cereals, 
leather, brandy, salt, sugar, fish, timber, itc. Pop. 
(1SS5) 41,899, two-thirds heing Jews. The town 
wa.s bui-ned down by Peter the Gi'eat for strategical 
reasons in 1703, Here on 23(1 July 1812 the French 
under Davoftt defeated the Russians under Bagra- 
tion. — The govei'nmmt has an area of 18,551 .sq. ni. 
and a pop. (1887) of 1,294,110. 

jUoliilelf, or Mogiloff, a torvn of Podolia, 
Russia, is .situated on tlie left haidc of the Dniester, 
190 miles NW. of Odos.sa. Pop, (1884) 18,421. 

Mohl, JULE.?, orientalist, rvas horn at Stuttgart, 
23th October 1800, and educated for the Lutheran 
Church at Tubingen. But at an early age he rv.a.s 
irresistibly attracted to oriental studie.s, and in 
182.3 he lietook himself to the famous Silvc.stre 
de Saoy aucl Rihnusat at Paris. He was nominally 
professor at Tubingen from 1826 to 1833, hut he 
lived all liia life in Paris, hecomuig a member of 
the Institute in 1844, and professor of Persian at 
tlie Colleue lie France in 1847. He was long secre- 
tary to the Societe Asiatique, and his admirably 
learned and luminous annual leports on the prb- 
gres.s of oriental learning were collected by 
Mad.ame Mohl,^ under the title Vinc/t-sept A ns 
d’llistoire da fJtudcs Orientates (2volk 1.S70-80). 
His gieat edition of the Shah Xdmeh was published 
in six folio volumes, fiom 1838 till 1868 ; a po.sthtt- 
nions seventh volume, edited by Meynarit, com- 
pleted the gigantic undertaking in 1878 (Fr. 
tiams., 7 vols., in same year). Mold died 3cl 
January 1876. He was a scholar of altogether 
unusual hieadth of mind, and exercised a wide 
influence on his contemporaries, to which Ids 
cliaiming and accomplished wife, nie Mary Clarke, 
coiitrihuteil in no small degree. Her salon was 
one of the few centres at Paris of high thinking, 
refinement, and brilliant talk in the degindatiou 
of the Second Empire. 

See Kathleen Cileara's! JIathuiic j\Iohl : her Salon anil 
Friends (1883) ; Mrs Simpson’s Letters and Jlecnllcrtions 
of Julius mid Mara Mold (1887); and Max-Miiller’a 
Bioijraphical Fssays (1883). 

Miilllcr, JoHAFW Ad.4m, Roman Catholic 
theologian, w.as horn at Igersheim, in “Wurtem- 
herg, Slay 6, 1796, and Rtndied at the university 
of Tubingen, where, after being theological tutor, 
lie became ordinai-y profe.sHor of Tlieology in 1828. 
His earliest publication -was a treatise On the 
Unity of the Church (1825), which W'as followed, 
in 1827, by a Mstorico-theological essay on Atlian- 
asius. But Jiis reputation, both posthumous and 


among his own contemporaries, rests mainly on 
his w'cll-known Si/nibolik, a woih on the doctrinal 
differences between Catholics and Protestants, as 
repiesented by theii public confession.s of faith 
(18.32). This lenmikable book passed through live 
large editions in six years, was tiansl.atcd into all 
the leading languages of Eurojie, and drew forth 
nrtrirerntrs criticisms .and rejoirrders, the rrrost con- 
siderable of which i.s that of B.arrr {(p-v. ), 1833. 
To this Mohler replied in 1834, .and next year he 
acce]rteil a pirofes.sorship in the rrew rtniv( 3 r.sity of 
Mrrrrich. He died April 12, 1838. Ilis nrrscellane- 
otrs works were collected .atrd pnhlisheil postlru- 
ntottsly (2 vols. 1839-40) by Dr Dollirrger. 

Moidart. See Invernes‘3-.siiii[e. 

Moldorc, a former gold coin of Portugal, worth 
27.S. sterlirrg. 

Moir, D.VVID M.^CBETH, a iiriiior Scottish poet 
and Imnrorist, was horir at Mrraselhrrrgh, January 
5, 1798, and practised tlreio .as a physician till his 
death, Jirly 6, 1851. He was rirrrch beloved by his 
friends for his amiahility, arrd he earned a wide 
jropirlartty, arrd made his pen-name of Delta [A) 
tanrous in Scotlarril at least by his vei.se.s corrtiilj- 
rrted to Blackwood's Magazine. Uf these a collec- 
tion w.as made by Thomas Aird in 1852. Of more 
lasting merit is his genuinely humororrs and .still 
poprrlar Avtohiography of Munsie IVtineh (1828). 
Other hooks of less value were Outlines of the 
Ancient History of Medicine (1831) and Poetical 
Literature of the Pa.d Ilalfccntury (1851). 

Moira. See Ha.stinc),s. 

Moire (fronr tlie French verb moircr, to water 
silk in a largo patter'ir, as distingirislied froirt 
tahiscr, to water or wave it in a small pattern), 
silks finured by tlie peculiar process called ‘ water- 
ing.’ The silks for this pin pose must be broad 
and of a good substantial make; thin and narrow 
)iece.s will not do. T'hey are wetted, and then 
nlded rrith particular care, to ensure the threads 
of the fabric lying all in the .same direction, and 
not crossing each other, except as in the usual way 
of the web and tlie wnip. The folded pieces o'f 
silk are then subiriitted to an enoinions pressuie, 
generally in a hydrairlic iiiacliine. By this pressure 
tlie air is slowly expelled, and in eacaping draws 
the moisture into curious waved lines, which leave 
tlie pieriiianent iiiarkiiig called watering. The 
lliiest kinds of watered .silks are known as Moires 
antmues. — The saiiio prrocesa has been applied to 
woollen fahric.s c.alled Moreen, which is only an 
alteration of the word moire. 

Moissac, a town in the French department of 
Tarii-ct-Garonne, on the river Tarn, 111 miles SE. 
of Bordeaux. It has a very interealing oliurcli, 
built between 1100 and 1400. Pop. 5092. 

Mokaimn. Hakim ben Aleah, called Al- 
MoKANN.t, * 'The Veiled,’ was the founder of a 
sect ill Kliorasaan, who first appeared in the Stir 
century, during the reign of Almahdi, the third 
Ahasside calif. He coniiiienceil his career as a 
.soldier. In a fight, an arrow pierced one of his 
eyes, and in order to hide this deformity he heiice- 
fortli constantly wore a veil, a habit attributed 
by his followers to the necessity of shrouding from 
the eye of the helioldei' the ilanzling rays wliioli 
issued from his divine coriiitenance. Mokanna set 
himself up as an incarnation of God. Among 
other miracles, he is said to have caused a iiiooii 
or moons to issue from a deep well. Mokanna 
found many adherents, and Iris little band in- 
creased so that ere long he was able to seize upon 
several fortified places. But Aliiiahdi niarcheil 
against him, and after a long siege took his strong- 
hold ot Kash (780 A.D.), when, together with the 
remnant of his army, the veiled one took poison. ' 
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Jlolij, it ieiipoi't of Italy, on tlip Adiiatic, 12 
miles by lail .SE, of Baii. Lop. 12,070. 

5Iola <U Haeta. See Foejiia. 

MolilS-SCS. See SUGAK. 

Mold, a town of Flintshire, on the Alyn, in a 
lich niineial district, 14 miles by rail W. by S. of 
Chester. Its fine loth-century church, rich in 
stained gla~s, contains the <^rate of the painter 
Wilson. The former county prison, recently huilt 
at a cost of £25,000, was sold in ISSO fin £3500 
to expelled French Jesuits, who renamed it St 
(iermaim.s’ House, in memoiy of the ‘Alleluia 
Victory’ hard hy (see GERiM.VNr’.s). With Flint, 
&c., Iiiold return's one meiuher. Pop. (1S51) 3432; 
(ISSfi) 50.)5. 

MoldilU (Bohemian Vlturu), the chief river of 
Boliemia, and an important tributary of the Elbe, 
rises in tlip Bohmeruahl Mountains, on the .south- 
-west fiontiei, at an elevation of 3870 feet above 
sea-level, and tlow^ south-east to Hoheufurt, wheie 
it bends northwaul, and pursues that direction to 
its confluence with the Elbe oppo.site Melnik, after 
a couiso of 278 mile.s. Its eonr.se to the point of 
confluence is longer than that of the Elbe, and the 
navigation of that )'iver is greatly facilitated hj' 
the body of w.'iter which it oonti'ibhte.s. It receives 
on the left llie Wotawa and the Berauii, and on 
the right the Lnschnit/ ami the Sazawa. The chief 
towns on its banka are Budueis and Prague. It 
heenmes navigable fiom Budweis, 

Moldavia, formerly a principality, now foian- 
iug the northern divi.sion of the kingdom of Hou- 
nianiit (ipv.). 

HIolc fi ^eniif, of ipiadrupads of the 

order Insectivom and family Talpidie. In .structure 
and hahils all the species, set'cii in number, essen- 
tially resemble the Common hlole (21 curoptca). 
This animal is found in tlic southern and central 
part.s of Europe, extending northwards as far as to 
tire shores of the Biiltio and tliiongliont Dernuark, 
also in central .Asia as far as to the coniines of 
China. In Britain it is very plentiful, hut it is 
not found in Ireland, nor in the western islands of 
Scotland, except iu hlull. It possesses a plump, 
nearly cylindrical body, cuvereif with a velvet-like 
coat of .short soft fur of a black or blaokish-hvown 
colonv inserted perpendicularly to the skin, very 
shoi't stout limlis with naked flesh-coloured feet, 
a short scaly tail furnished with long stitf hairs, 
and a proiuted muz/.le. The total Icugtlr is about 



Fig. 1. — Coimnon Mole ( Talpa, europaa ). 


6 inches, of which the tail measure, s about half an 
inch. It has no external ears, and its eyes are so 
minute as to he easily overlooked. By its bodily 
structure it is so eminently litted for irndergronnd 
progression that it might almost be said to swim 
through the soft eartlr. Its whole skull is like a 
wedge, and its nose is a borer fastened to the sharp 
end of the rvedge. The nostrils are elastic and 
flexible tubes of cartilage, strengthened hy a little 


hone, and moved hy .special muscles. The fore- 
litnb is euch).sed in the skirr of tlie body up to the 
wrist. The fme-feet are extremely broad and 
strong, the palm rs tnrired outwaick and back- 
wards; the last jdialauges are much longer than 
the others, are hrtnicated, and have stioirg claws 
liinrly attached to them. The wr ist is composed 
of slinit and compact bones, and from its imrer side 
there springs a long sickle-shaped horre ultioh runs 
fitrwaru towards tire first digit, strerrgtlrerrirrg tire 
hand and ineveasirrg its breadth. The elhov process 
is long, thus gh iug greater leverage to the arrrt than 
usual. The hone of the ujijier arm is short, broad, 



Fig. 2. — Shorrlclcr Girdle and Fore-limbs of the C'orrrrrroir 
Mole ; 

s, sliiiiildi'i -blade, or scitpirla; i, collar -tone, or eliurcle; tn, 
tnaiiubimtit ; 7i, burtrems ; ii,nbin; r, r-icHus, /, talciform or 
stcJtb'-'Jiapeii borte oftbe nrrst, i to v, the ilJgrts. 

flattened at both e.xtrerrrities, and contracted in the 
trtiddle, aird has trporr it very prorrrinent ridges for 
the attaclrrrrent of the imiBcles rrroving the shoulder- 
joint. Tlreee ridges give it a irrost peouliar ajrpear- 
ance, different fr'onr anything found anrorrg mam- 
mals. The .shoulder-blade has the form of along 
stout triangular rod. Tire breast-hone has its fore- 
part ( rnanuhrrntrr ) lorrger than the body ami keeled 
below and e\]ianded. The collar-bone is short, 
almost cirhoid, and is placed at snrrre corrsiderahle 
distance in front of the ribs, thus allowing tire fore- 
litrrh to be hrorrght very close to lire head irr Inu- 
rowirrg. The hind-limbs are more slender, and are 
used oirly for purposes of progression. Tire incisor 
teeth are small and sharp, the upper oaniire is long 
and possesses a double faitg. Tlteie ate three 
nearly equal cortical prentolat.s and a fourth much 
larger: tire true molars are broad, with nratij’ sharp 
conical ptojeetions. The dentition is represented 
hj' the forrmila i. 5 c. I- p. ^ m. | = 44. The senses of 
hearitrg, taste, and smell are very strongly devel- 
oped. The eye is extrenrely srrrall, with a nearly 
(‘lohular lens' and a nrinrrte optic nerve, and is at 
least .serrsitive to light. The mole r.s an exceedingly 
voracious animal ; his appetite is a sort of frenzy — 
a 'rage of hnnger.'. Vegetable substances form no 
part of his diet. Earthworms, the larvw of various 
insects, mice, small birds, lizards, frogs, even 
weaker individuals of his own species, all fall 
victims to his ravages. His practice is to throw 
himself, in a state of violent excitement _ as if 
niaddeired with rage, on hi, prey, and inrmediately, 
if it is a bird or a qrtadruped he has captured, to 
tear open its abdomen and satiate himself with 
blood. His favourite food is earthworms, aud in 
que.st of tlrern, and guided chiefly by the sense of 
anrell, Ire wor'ks Iris way underground, throw irrg up 
the earth in mole-hills ; irtore rarely in fine summer 
iiighte he seeks for theui on the surface of the 
gi'mutd, where Ire is himself in turn likelj' to be 
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pickeil up >iy -^ome Imngi-y owl. The mole's digeS)- 
tion i.s very rapid ; after a feast he falls into a 
profound .sleep, hut from this lie .soon_ wake,s 
piepared for another raid. If deprived of food for 
even a .shoit time lie peiLlie.s. His thirst, too, is 
very great, and it'here there i.s a colony of moles it 
i.s .^aid that a rim is al\vay.s made towards the 
ueaiGst ditch or pond, and also that wheie water 
cannot he conveniently reached deep perpendicular 
.shaft.s are sunk into tlie ground, at the bottom of 
which water is alway.s found. 

Tile habitation of the mole is a very remarkable 
strnotui'e. Each mole has his own encampment, 
bub .sometimes two or three moles may he sntliciently 
sociahle to sliaie a common passage. It consists of 
a hillock of eaiLli laigur than an ordinary mole- 
hill, and containing two ciicnlar galleric.s, one above 
the other, nitli live connecting passage.s, and a 
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ti, scctliiu ottlic liabitatiuii of tlio mole; V, plan ol'ilittn. 


central chamber ivhich lias aoce.ss to the upper 
gallery by three pas.sages ; whilst ahout nine pas.sages 
lead awiiy from the lower gallery in dillevcnt direc- 
tions. The end of a passage entering a gallery on 
one .side is u.sually not opposite to the end of a 
pa.ssage entering on the other. To afford all facility 
of escape in case of any alarm, a passage leads at 
lir.sb downwards from the central cliamlier, and then 
upwards till it joins one of the high rond.s, keptopen 
for acce.ss to tlie moles’ hunting-grounds or for e.sciipe 
in time of danger. Moles pair early in spring. As 
the males exceed the females in number there i.s 
often a search for the fcmalc.s and a lierce struggle 
for possession of them. The shallow tracks running 
ill all directions wliicli are made by the mole 
when in search of a partner are called by French 
naturalists tmcei/ d'anionr. The ne.st in which the 
female mole produces her young is not the enciiinp- 
iiient that has been described, but is a chamber 
lined with dried grass, leaves, and fine mots, formed 
generally under a luole-liill ratlier larger than 
usual at the point of meeting of two or three 
ordinary jiassages, at some distance from the fort- 
ress, Only a .single litter is produced in the year, 
consisting of four or live young, rarely more. The 
attachment of the parent moles to their young and 
also to each other seems to he very strong. 

Of all British maniiiials moles are the most con- 
stantly and determinedly persecuted. They are 
regarded by fanners and gardeners as a pe.st owing 
to the injury done to lawns and pastures by their 
burrows, and to young jdaiits in their search for 
grabs ; and mole-catching has long been practised in 
Britain as an e.xtensive trade. Capture is effected 
by inserting tmjjs of various kinds in the runs made 
by the moles, which catch them as they pass. It 
is a question, however, whether moles do not fully 
compensate for the inj iiiy they do by de.stroyiug 
niany^ insects and otlier noxious aniinais. 

Another species of mole [T. un-ai) is found in the 
most southern parts of Europe, very .similar to the 
common mole, but rather smaller, And having its 
eyes covered by a inenihrane which is pierceil only 
by a minute hole, so that it justifies Aristotle's 
assei'tion that tlie mole is blind. Among the other 
Talpidie are the Cape Golden Mole ( C/fri/soc/dorfs 
mpensis), which exhibits splendid metallic reflec- 


tions, and is remavkalde in not having the clavicle 
shoit and the mamilirium of the sternum exjiauded 
and keeled, hut in liaviug the ehe.st-nall hollowed 
out for the lodg- 
ment of the fore- 

limb; the Shrew '.'‘.wl’f-}' 

Mole {b'cii/ojj.i}, >'1 

a genus to which 
the most eonmion — — ‘ 

American moles Fjjr, 

belong, so called .nul h, Iront. view, of tlie no^o of 

fioni its reseni- tlie stiu-aosul Hole, juituml 
hlance in denti- 
tion to the shrews ; and the Star-nosed Mole {Con- 
ihjltiia), also Aiueiiean, and found from Canada 
to Florida, having the end of the no.se surrounded 
by about twenty ilosliy i-fidiaLiiig filaments, which 
are movable, and serve as organs of touch. 

The name mole is abbreviated from the old 
English name ifoukhcavp m MoultUwurp, .still pio- 
vincially used, which is derived from the ^Vnglo- 
Saxon Dtohle, ‘mould,’ and ircoipiin, ‘to throw up.’ 
Cf. Ger. For moles on the peison, see 

N-EVU.S ; for masonry moles, see Beeakw^atep,. 

M«US Mattiheu Loiils, Comte, a statesman, 
descendant of Matthicii Mold ( loSi-lB.oti), the 
mediator between tlie king of Franco and the 
jiarlemout of Paris during the traulile.s of tlie, 
Fronde, and .son of Edouard Jlole, president of 
the parlemcnt in 17HS, was born at I’aris, ‘I-Itli 
January 1781. As soon as the storms of the 
Bevolution were assuaged. Mole returned to 
France, and made his dciint in luiblie life with 
Jimtii tic Monrlc ct tic FotiUtnu\ in which he vindi- 
cated the government of Napoleon on the ground 
of necessity. The emperor appointed him Slaster 
of Itef|uest.s, and eventually raised him (1813) to 
the (li,gnity of a count, and to a place in the 
cabinet. Louis XYJ II. made him a peer in ISIS, 
and in the .same year lie was appointed iiiinis- 
ter of Marine. After Louis-Pliilippe ascended 
the throne lie became minister of Foreign AHuir.s, 
hilt at the end of a few montli.s gave jilaco to tlie 
Due de Broglie. In 1830 lie succeeded Thiers as 
prime-minister j ids ministry wa.s unpopular, and 
in 1839 he appealed to the electors, hut iinsuccess- 
fnlly. Henceforward ho took little part in political 
affairs, except tliat after the revolution of ISIS he 
exerted himiself, though in I’ain, to rally ami unite 
the party of order iu the Assembly, to which he 
liad tieen elected. He died at Chauiplfitrenx, 23d 
November 183S. 

Molc-cricket. See Ciucket. 

MolCflllCi The smallest mass of any sub- 
stance which can exist in tlie free state without 
modification, through .subdivi.siori, of its clieiiiical 
constitution or of its physical pru]ierties. Mole- 
cules arc held to he of definite size and muss ; and 
any iiiece of apparently homogeneous mutter is 
held to lie made up of molecules or granules which 
conjointly make up the aggregate mass. That 
matter, apparently homogeneous, is really gramilar 
in this .seu.se, appears firstly from the followinii 
physical consideiations : (1) C'uiiipre.ssibility amt 
porosity show that matter iloes nut fill space; (2) 
dispel sion of light by the prism would lie iiiipus- 
sible if the glass were homogeneous; (3) chemi- 
cal combination is attended with the ahsorjition 
or evolution of limited auiounts of heat; (4) soap 
films require energy to stretch them, and if tliey 
could he attenuated beyond a certain limit the 
energy applied in stretcliing them would be more 
than sufficient to volatilise them; (5) the kinetic 
theory of gases, when numerically walked out, 
shows the nniiilier of molecules in a given .space 
to be limited (.see Matter). Thc.se considera- 
tions lead to the conclusion that it is impos- 
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iil)Ie tn hare a sheet of mutter tluiiiier tlian from 
"—rina- tTrJs’iiuuu cm. thick; anil that a 

h''m'e”uf tliL order lepre&eiits tlie diameter of the 
M?ace occupied hy one molecule. From the chemical 
iio'iiit of view, the laws of deliiiite proportion anil of 
miiltililo |)i'Opo!tiim liml their hcst e.xplaiiation in 
the atouiio theoiy : hut the clieniiciil atom, wliich 
is active, is not the .same tliiny as the jiliysical 
molecule, wliich is cliemioally somewhat inert ; as 
we .see, for example, in thu contrast allonled hy 
tiie mutual combination of oxyuen and h_Mlrogen 
wlieii in ihe nnsceiit state, or tvlieu exposed to 
liich temperature, and their want of conihination 
when .simply mixed as free gases at ordinai'y tem- 
peratures. 

The kinetic theory of gases— that gases consist 
of molecules iu a continual condition of mutual 
collision and rehound — leads to the theorem ( Avoga- 
(Iro’s Law) that all gases contain within the same 
volume, miller eiiual conditions of temperature and 
jnessure, the same numlier of molecules ; and if we 
assume each molecule to he made up of tiie masses 
ijf a group of chemical atoms .sii/iicient to make up 
tlie smallest possible free mass of tlie clieuiical siili- 
stance, then this law is in perfect accord with the 
ohservations of Liilong and I'etit on tlie relative 
(iensitics of gases, whioli are proportional to the 
weights of tho molecules, as derived from the known 
atomic weights or ooinliiniiig- nias.so.sof the elements 
(see CllEMtSTRY), 

for this reason it lias lieon usual to ascertain the 
niolcoiilar weight of .suhstance.s hy oliservation of 
their gas or vapour density, tlie molcciilai woiglit 
of liydrogen lieing leckoneil as 2, or tliiit of oxygen 
as 32. Tints, hydrciclilorie acid gas, which i.s J3-25 
times as lieavy ’a.s liydrogen gas, ha.s a molecnlav 
weight 36 '5, wliicii is ei|ual to tlie sum of the 
atnniio weigdits of chlorine ( = So';')) and of liydrogen 
(=1). Ilyilrogeii itself ha.s a molecnlav weigdit 
= 2, not = 1, hecauHO il.s molecule is held to he 
made uj) of two iitonia, each of which has an 
atomic weight oijual to unity ; and .so with other 
elementary giiseouH or volatile substances. There 
are ahnon'nalities, however ; sulphur vapour lias so 
great a density as to show its iiioleeulc to consist, 
uelow' a red heat, of six atoui.s, while at higher 
temperatures it consists of two : iodine vapour at 
lower tem)Joratui'es has two, at iiighcr one atom 
in the molecule ; mereury, cadmium, zinc, potas- 
sium, and sodium molecules contain one atom 
each; chlorine and hromiiic molecules partially 
hreak up) into single atoms when heated. The 
nioleciile.s of liquids are proliahly compound ; tiiosc 
of solids are almost certainly so, as allotropnc 
modifications and variations in crystalline form 
show, though the vaiiours, produced from these 
various forms, if the solids he volatile, are identical. 
Other and move convenient means of measuring 
molecular weights have recently beeume known. 
These are — (1) a solid dissolved in a liquid lowers 
the vapour piressure (or ‘vapour tension’) of that 
liquid hy an amount which hears to the original 
vapour pre.ssiire at the [larticular temperature of 
e.xjieriment the same latio as the number of mole- 
cules of the dissolved .sub.stance dot's to the total 
niimher of molecules in tho .solution (Jiaoiilt); 
(2) the freezing-point of a solution is lowered in a 
similar ratio (liaoult); (3) osmotic prc.ssnre (.see 
OsMOSii) is the .same as tlint which would he exer- 
ci.sod by the .suh.stance dis, solved if it were tvans- 
formed into a ‘gas’ and made to occupy alone the 
space ocoiipied by the sol ii lion ( V an t’lloif ) j whence 
the specilio gravity of the ‘ gas ’ can he ascertained 
and the moleoulai' weight of the dissolved sub- 
stance computed. In all these ca.ses there we 
abnormalities observed, whieli are due to dissocia- 
tion or breaking up of the molecules ; these are 
specially observed in the case of salts and other 


electrolytic sultetancei. A solution of eomiiiou 
.salt, KaCI,_for example, contain^ (.drrheniii.s) very 
little coniliincd chloride of sodium, the paiiicle.5 of 
which have split nji into moiiatoniie .snh-inoleenle.s 
of sodium and clilorino, heavily charged with opiio- 
site electricities ; and the electrolytic conductivities 
allord additional moans of measuiiiig the jiiopnrtion 
of the salt which lias Urns dissociated. Those acids 
which Urns dissociate most into active suh-iiiole- 
cules are the mo.st acth e. Heat has aho a power- 
fnl action in breaking up molecules, and causing 
either dissociation, as iu the case of acetic acid, 
whose molecules are coiiiplc.x until its vapour is 
stiongly lieateil ; nr clieinical decomposition, as in 
many well known reactions. Those compounds 
whose formation is attended witli the evolution of 
heat liave molecules wliicli aie gencvally most 
stable at low tenqierature.s ; those which ahsiiib 
heat duving their formation are, as a rule, most 
stable at high temperatures. IViien a substance 
is heated, the energy impiartod to the Molecules is 
not only spent in giving them motion relatively to 
one another, hut also, and in many instances to a 
still greater extent, in gi'diig the molecules them- 
selves movements of elastic vibration and of rota- 
tion ; and this ili.stiu'hed condition affects tho 
stability of the molecule. How the molecnle.s are 
built up from theii ooii.stitiicnt molecules in each 
particular iukitance nuil its i.souiers i? a mutter 
now being diligently inve.stigated ; the giaidiic 
fonnnhn to he fnmnl in all the tcxt-hoolis of 
chemistry, ami whicl) have been of enoimous 
utility in tho .systeiiiati.sation and discoveiy of 
organic componnd.s, are heginning to give jilace to 
‘stereochemical ’ fonmib', m wliich the attemjit is 
made to represent the tridimensional relations of 
the atoms within the molecule. The forces be- 
tween molecule.? vaiy with their mutual jiroxmiity 
(see Matteii); and many of the observed anoma- 
lies iu the obedience of (.lases (ij.v.) to Boyle’s 
Law under varying pressures and Lemperatures 
can he reduced to order hy taking instead of r, the 
whole volume occupied hy the gas, a term 0-6, 
the free space within that volume unoccupied by 
the molecules of the gas j and instead of p, the 

external pressure, a term p + -p, ndiere % repre- 
sents a force of nmlual attvuctiem of the molecules. 
See Ostwald’s Gcucntl VhciiListry (1890). 

Molc-l'tlt (Spulii.v), a genus of rodent quad- 
rupeds of the family Murida’, having teeth almost 
like those of rats, hub iu many respects resembling 
moles, as in general form, shortness of limbs, con- 
cealment of ears, smalhie.ss or even rudimentary 
condition ol eyes, and burrowing habits — although 
their food is altogether dill'ereiit, consisting wholly 
of vegetable substances, and chiefly of roots, The 
mole-rats are almost conlined to the African con- 
tinent and to the oriental region ; a few species 
occur in south-east Russia, Greece, and Hungary. 
Buthyergiis maritmtis of the Cape is a large species 
which inhabits the sand-dunes of the coast. 

Molesoliott, Jakob, physiologist, horn at Buis- 
le-Diic in Holland, 9th August 1S22, studied medi- 
cine at Heidellierg, and tauglit theie iihysiology, 
anatomy, and anthropology from 1847 until 1854, 
when lie resigned his chair, the senate of the univer- 
-sity having ‘ warned ’ him on account of the strong 
materialistic tendency of his writings. In 1853 he 
estaldiahcd a private laboratory and worked in it 
until 185U, when he was nominated professor of 
Physiology at Zurich ; in 1861 he moved to the 
university of Tuvin, and in 1878 to that of Rome. 
He has written Untcrsiiehuyu/en zur Suiurlchra des 
Menschm xmd der Tim (1856 ct scq.), Lirht und 
Lebcii (3d ed. 1879), IClcine Hchriften (2 vols. 
1880-87), and other works. 
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Moleskin. See Fusri.vJ,'. 

Molcswortll, Mlis (ilavy Loiii'-a Stewart), 
novelLt ami iJOjailai' ttiitei fin tlie young, t\as 
horn of Scotch jiarentage at KuLteKhiin, and her 
chilclliuod wa-- passed in Jlanehester and Seutland, 
and paitlyiii Swit/erland. She has since lived a 
good deal abroad. She began to write when very 
young, and her lint attempts were published when 
she ssas only Ejitteeu. She was most eaiefully 
educated under the .superintendence of a very cul- 
tivated and accomplished mother, and .she owed 
uiueli to the iustuiotion and direction of the Kev. 
AVilliaiu (laskell, husband of the novelist, hinnself 
a perfect luaster of literaiy stv le. Her tir.st com- 
plete works were written under the tium th 
of Knnis Gialiam, nheii she was about twenty -four. 
These were novels entitled Lorn- ttnd Hmhand, 
S/ic Ymnuj and He U'Ltn Old, Nut vithuiit 
Thonii, Ciccli/, and sevei'al years later /luf/icrTowct 
Hcctui-i/ and lili'sn Buitrrrii'. M'hen she was about 
thirty she began to write for cldldi’en and was at 
once swcce-sinl, arrd has since held foremost rank 
in this dejiartment. Her children are inrrmahly 
iriitural arrd childlike, they thirrk, sjreak, and act 
like teal clrildreu, ruiil site has conrtitatul of an easy 
and gtneefnl How of hutgnage, which cariios the 
reader pleasantly nuwavd. Her children'' s(oiie.s, 
which now numlrer more than two dozen rolnmes, 
include TcU Me a Utorn (ISTo), Cnrfut'. (1876), 
Tiqiciti !/ Hooiit (1879), Herr Baby (1881), Bectory 
Children (1890), 'I'he tfrccii Casket (1890), Children 
vf the Cdstir (ISflO). She has also contributed 
largely to the better class jityeirile magazines. 

Molc.SM'Ortll, Sin 'WltLl the Miheiator arrd 
regenei'atnr of llritaiu’is colottial empire,' was hni'ti 
in Lorrduit, 23il IMay 1810, of arr old ('ornisli family, 
the Moleswortlis of Peircarrow, irear llodniin. He 
succeerlcd as eighth havorret in 1823; .studied 
at Caiithridge, at Editrlrurgh, and tit tTcrinaiiy ; 
inti'le the tour of Eittoiie; and sat in pailiainent 
for East Corrtwall 1832-37, for Leeds 1837-41, and 
for pSontliwark from 1840 till Iris death on 22d 
October 18, jj, liaviirg accepted ollice in 1853 as 
Fii'.st Commissioner' of Pnhlic IVoi'k.s iiitder tiro 
Earl of Aberdeen, nird in 1855 as Colonial Secretary 
under Palmer.ston. He was the intimate friend of 
Beirtliarrt and James Mill, arrd was regarded as the 
parlianieiilary representative of tire ‘ philo.so|jliical 
lladicals,’ whose organ, tire Wcstnihistcr llericic, 
lie purchased in 1836, and merged with it tire 
London Bcrieir, started a year before by liriir arid 
Koehrrek. A gi'eat admirer of nohhes,'he edited 
his conrplete works ( 16 vols. 1839-45 ) at a cost of 
£6000 ; hut Ire will chrelly he reurciuhered as Irrvving 
drawn attention to the ahtrses ooimected with the 
traiisjrortatioii of criminals, and as having pointed 
out the maladministr'atiorr of the coloirial ollice, 
investigated the natural relatioirs between the 
imperial g'overnirient and the colutrial depeiidcncie.s, 
and e.xpourided tire true principles of colonial self- 
governnreirt. 

DIolfettil, a seaport and cathedral city of 
Soirtliern Italy, on tire Adriatic, 16 miles by rail 
NAY. of Bari. Pop. 29,697. 

Molifcre (Jk.vn Bai'ti.ste Poquelix, wlnr took 
this .stage-name for' reasons not appareirt, and every 
porirt, in whose imperteotly known life has been the 
subject of elaborate disquisition) was honi at Paris, 
probably in tire Rue St Iloiiore, and early in tire 
year 1622. The house is not certain, and the exact 
date is uiiknorvn, though it .appeai-.s to have heeii 
about the middle of January. His father svas Jean 
Poquelin, his luotlrer Marie Cresse, and the family 
came fruni Beauvais, there being no proofa of tire 
Scotch origin which used to he asserted. Poquelin, 
the father, was a substantial tradesman and vedet 
tapissier de chmnhrc dn roi, an ollice ooiribiniirg tlie 


arraiigeiiient with the supply of furniture. The 
son was veil educateil, though the iiiecise details 
of Ids education are very rrnccrlain. He is srip- 
Ijoscd to hare studied under the Jesuits at Ihe 
College dc Clermont, under (.lassendi the phrlo. 
sopher, aiul under the regular' teachers of law. 
He may luue been called to ihe bar. Ills mother, 
who had .some pioiieity, died when he was ten ycai.s 
old, and lliiih when he came of age he leceued 
hr.s .share of her for tune at once, beccmiiug his own 
master. Ho declined to follow np hi.s fatliei's busi- 
ness (though it Is .said that he had already as Iris 
lepiesentalire attended Louis Xlll. on a rural 
pi'ogiess a' ruhl tupissiei-), hired a tennis-corrit, 
and emliaiked in the.atrical all'air.s with the Bcjart 
family and others, under the style and title of 
L'lllustrc ThrAtrc (1613-40). This frrst venture 
lasted for o\er three yeai.s in Paris and faileil. The 
ciimparry then proceeded trr ihe provinces arrd had a 
.suliiciertt arrrouni of succc.ss in keep it going for 
iwchc year's, frortt 1646 io 16.58, arrd to eriahic its 
rriarraget i(t retrrrrr liiurrrpharrtly to tiro capital at 
the ettd of that tirrro. 

All the |)aitr.s which har'c heorr sjjeirt itrr Mirliere’s 
history have failed to elaborate airy coiiiiected m 
detailed histoi'y of tlie.se long Wandrijahre. IVe 
hear iiio.st of tire tioir])e at Lr oii.s and in Langiieiloc; 
hut its range must have hecri considerable, since 
it journeyed as far rioi'thn aids as llmien. The 
Pi'iiice de' Conti (saiil to have hcoii Molici'o's school- 
fellow) took it niiiler his pi-otection for a Uiiie, 
and Pezenas, near his Langnedooian seat nf La 
Grange, is one of the lixed ]ioiiits of Moliei’o'.s hio- 
giapliy. 'Wlien, Conti liaviiig taken to Catholic 
Methodism, hi.s pi'otectioii Jailed, Moliere suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that of the king’s hr other', 
Pliilip|>e d’Ui'leaii.s, so that Iris troupe hecainc tire 
sei'vants of Monsieur. He svas now in lutste to 
return to I’ai'is, where he at once I'ecuii'ed ninrk.s 
of I'ojal favour, ])la,reil hefoi'o tire king on (.Jctohei' 
24, 1658, and oi'g.aniscd, iiist in the I’etit Ijoiiihon, 
then, on its demolition, in the Palais Royal, a 
regular llieatre in coiniretiLioii with, if not in 
opiiositiou to, tlioae nf the Hotel de Bmii'gogire and 
the Marais. 

Hiii'ing Iris .sojourn in the )iroviiices Moliere had 
aerjiiiied coii.sidertthle experience as a coitiic writer. 
Most of his work hail heuir in a style not far 
removed from that of the old farces, and of this we 
have only two relics in La Juluusie dn Burhmulli 
and Lc Mi’dcdn Volant. But lie had also written 
Ij'l'itourdi and the Bipit Ainuurcux, and it is more 
than iirohahle that some of iris still grcaler work 
was at least on the stocks hefoi'e hi.s retui'ii to 
Paris. As a theatre imiiiagGr he had to give 
ti'agedy a.s well as comedy : he is .said to have 
heen niistakeii as to his on’n powers of ti'aj'io 
acting, and he had to deiieiid for his tragedies 
on others. Corneille’s NieomMc, with svhich he 
ojieued, was not a sircce.'.s ; and tliough tire other 
great tragedian of the day, Racine, was a per- 
sonal frieiiil of Molii;re’.s, their coirnectinn as 
manager and author \ra.s, not at .all by Mnliere’s 
fault, brief and imfoi'tunate. But he did not 
tarry long hoforo showing' the irriiiioiise reBuurce.s 
which ire possessed in his own talent as a comic 
writer. Lcs PrMeiises Ridicules, the first e.ssay of 
‘la bormo coiiicdie,’ .as a lainous story h.as it, datc.s, 
as far as publication is coiioei'iied, from Novemher 
1659; and from tliat time to hi.s death on Eehi'iiary 
17, 1673, no ye.ar jrnssed svitliorrt one, and few years 
without more than one, of the greatest achier'eiiieiits 
in their own particular line that the woi-ld Iras 
seen. Except in one respect, the history of Moliere 
during these fourteen busy years is the history of his 
work as an author, an actor, and a rnaiiagei'. But 
the one e.xception is the most important incident 
of iris life. In the sirring of 1(162 (perhaps on 
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gt \^alentinc’s day, peiliaps eailier oi’ later, for 
tlie exact date, like almost everything else in this 
history, is disputed) Moliere married Armando 
Claire Elisaheth fTreainde Bojart, an actress in Ids 
own coinp.any, prolialdy about juiieteen j’eais old, 
and the youngest member of the above-mentioned 
family of liejarfc, rvUereof Ivo other sistera, 
Madeleine ancl Genevieve, and one hrnther, Joseph, 
had heen momheis of the filuatre Thefitre. On 
this mairiage scandal, both at the time and since, 
has exhausted itself. It was and still is, in tlio 
teeth not inileed of positive evidence, but of soine- 
thing nearly approaching thereto, maintaineil that 
JIadeleine llcjart and Moliere were not only coiii- 
rades but lovers, that Armande was nob Madeleine’s 
sister luit her daughter, even that IMolihre 
himself (this crowning calumny was, it seems, 
started by the jealousy of MontHenry, a rival actor 
anrl playwright) was the father of ids wife. Not 
content witli tin-- imjmtalion, later scandal a.s.seited 
that Madame, or, as the time called lier, Mademoi- 
selle Molibre, wa.s nnfaitlifiil to her husbaml, and 
contemporary .satire a.s.sortpd that he was at any- 
late v'Pry jealou.s of her. Of this last tlieie is, both 
from internal and external evidence, too much 
probability ; of the grav'ei charge there is as in the 
other ease no evidenee, while such evidence as there 
is is agaimst it. It may he said hefoio going ftirtlier 
th.at Moliere was dui'ing his whole life at Paris the 
butt of veheinentanimnsitiBS, professional and other; 
that before his death (1G70) a sort of play, filomirc 
Ihjpochimdi'c {SXmxnx^ = IMolibre), .appeared, written 
hy a certain Le Uoulangev dc (.'halus.say, with 
intent to take revenge for Dhiliere’s jests on 
doctors, which contains much spiteful tittle-tattle; 
and that long afterwards, in 1G88, a venomous 
libel on hi.s widow, entitled La Fcnneiise, (Lome- 
dienm, threw some mud at him in order to tlirow 
more on her. A kind of Molibre-legeiid also .sprang 
up, composed of .stories .siicli as the famou.s hut 
apparently impo.s.sible tale of the eii-casi/e unit or 
cold collation which Louis XV. .shared with kfoliere 
in order to overoonie the pi'ejiidice of Jiis aristocratic 
vniefs da chamhfc, that of the old woman to whom 
ho is supposed to have read his plays, that (Iretter 
gi'ouuded than the others) of the mar(|uis who, 
angry at the actor’s satire, ruhimd Molifcre’s heail 
against the sharp hutlons of his own coat in a 
feigned embrace, and an forth. Such authentic 
docmneiiLs as we liave show ns a man weil-to-do, 
though not above his vr'ork, well thought of by 
ood judges, ami living well. In August 16G5 the 
ing adoirted Molibve’s troupe as his own servants. 
In 1C67 -symptoms of lung disease showed them- 
selves in liiiji, but wei'e for the time checked. On 
the 17th February 1G72 Madeleine llejai't, his com- 
rade of thirty yeai's, if nothing more, died. On the 
same d,a3'- next jmar, after the .seventh representa- 
tion of his last pla.v (see lielow), Moliere died in lii.s 
owzi house in the iiiie de Itichelieu of Inenionhage 
from tlie bursting of a blood-vessel, liaviiigstniggled 
tlirmigli, as no imaginaiy sick man, the title-part. 
Fie was Imrieii, dcsidte the frowns of the clmvch on 
his profession and himself, iu the churchyard of St 
Joseph, with maimed Imt not inconsiderable cere- 
monju But the exact tomb has not heen identified. 
In person ho is said to have had a good figure, but 
not a handsome face. His charaotev would appear 
to have been extvemel^v generous and amiable, 
though he seems to have certainly sullered from 
jealousy, and most piohablj' froui hypochondria. 
Nor is there diseovei'ahle in his work, or in anj'- 
thing reporteil of him, the least excuse for the 
accusations of irreligion wliieh were hiimgiit against 
him, jr.artlj’^hy private malice, partly a.s retaliation 
for the terrible attack on religious hypocrisy in 
'L'artuffc, and for the misunderstood irony of Don 
Jiian. The fiist-naraed piece was delayed five 
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jeans befrrre it could be cumpletelj' playeil, and 
Don Juan was sloppeil and subjected to e’xeisions. 
Part of Molibre’.s ill-fame in tliis respect wa.s no 
doubt due to Ids earlier associations with Gassendi 
and to his fondness for that teacher’s favourite 
classic, Lucretius, wlioso pneui iMoliere himself is 
said to have translated as a whole. 

The dates and titles of Moliere 's play^ aie as 
follows: L'Dlunnli, La D(jiit Amuiircax (1658; in 
the provinces two yeans earliei ) ; ic.s Pm-icusrs 
Eidicuhs (1G59) ; Sr/anarclle (1660) ; Don Garde de 
lYuroire ( 1661) ; L'Eeole den Maris, Les Fdehciix, 
L'licoh dot Femmes La Critique de VFcole 

des Femmes Impromptu de Versailles (1663); Lc 
Muriage Force, I^a Frinccsse d’Flidc, Tartuffe (par- 
ti, ally, 1604); Le Festiii de Pierre [Don Juan], 
IL Amour Medeein ( 1 665 ) ; Zc Misanthrope, Le Mede- 
ein Malt/rd I^ui, Melircrte, Zr Sicihen (1666) ; Tar- 
tuffc (t-d\\y, hut .stopped after first night, 1667); Am- 
philnjon, George Dandin, L'A?-arc (1068) ; Tartuffe 
(at last fully), Monsieur de. I^ourecaugnac (1669); 
Zcv ^hniiufs Magnifiqties, I.c Bourgeois Gemtilhomme 
(1071); I^es Fourhertes eie deapin (1671); La Com- 
tesse d'Ese.arhagnas, I^cs Femmes Snvantes {W!2) ■, 
Le Mnladc Imaqinaire (1673). To this must he 
added part of I^syehi ( 1 671 ) iu collaboration with 
Qniiianlt and Cmneille, tlie two fames above 
refeired to (which are almost oeitaiuly his), attrib- 
uted to liim on the authority of J. Ij. rions.seau, a 
few arr.angeniputs of court masrpies, ami some rnio- 
cellancous poems, the only important one being a 
copy of vensos on Mignaid’s fresco-work at the 
clmich of Val de Gr.^ce. 

For posterity, however, Moliere is nothing if not 
a comic dramatist ; and the enormouR majority of 
competent .snlirages— a majority increasing as years 
go on— puts him at tlie very head of all writei’s of 
his own jiarticiilar class. In France he is called a 
poet; but, tlinugh he could manage verse well 
enough when lie ciiose to write in it, be is almo.st 
alwaj’s best in pro.se, and lii.s work po.s.sesses few, 
if aiij’, of the more di.stingiii.shing and essential 
qualities of imetiy. It is as a dramatist of manners 
— who more and more adjusted Ids art to the direct 
purpose of satirising ami, if possible, reforming folly 
anil vice, and who almost alone of all writers that 
liave done this never sacrificed the art to the pur- 
pose — that he is absolutely unrivalled. Roman- 
tic or poetical comedy, like that of Shakespeare 
and Calderon, he hardly ever tried (almost the 
.sole successful play in it being Don Juan), and it 
is not very prohalile that lie would have fre- 
qneiitlj' succeeded in it. The time made it impos- 
sible for him to he poetical like Aristophanes in 
subject, and his own genius did not incline him to 
he fancifully creative lilte Aristophanes iu form. 
But in the .sphere defined above he has no .superior, 
and is veiy nnlik'elj' ever to have an equal. He 
gradiiallj' ennlined himself to it moi'e and more 
clo.sely, and alwaj's with the result of improvement. 
Nothing is more instructive than to compare Les 
Prieieuses Bidicides, wldcli is almost his first play, 
with J.es Femmes Baraiites, wiucli is almost his 
last. 'They are so closely connected in siihject 
that the later play has sometimes been called an 
expanded recast of the earlier. But tlie improve- 
ment in treatment is immense. Aransing as Zes 
Prfemises Ridicules i.s, it is not much more than 
farce of the verj^ best sort. Ze.t L’cnimes Savantes 
is comedy of the highest kind, the result of exact 
observation of life informed hy intimate knowledge 
of cliaraoter, and clothed with the most accom- 
pli-shod phrase. Moliere has sometimes been re- 
proached with a leaning lowartls farce up to the last 
— exemplified not merely in such avowedly lighter 
plays as Le Bourgeois llentilhomme, and the two 
satires on ^the provincial gentry, Monsieur de 
Pomveaugiiac and La Comtesse cTEscarhugnus, but 
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in pas'iagea of his more serious pieces. The objec- 
tion .shows a wliolly erroneous conception of coinedj' 
itself, and may he said to argue deficiency of 
humour in one direction. But the merely farcical 
side predominates, as undoubtedly as naturally in 
the earlier plays, the seiions in the later. ^ It is 
not till L'lkoic des Fcninics, perhap.s not till Le 
Miannthrope, that the full genius of the author 
apjjears ; and these two, with Tartuffe^ Le Fesiiii tie 
Ficrre, Lea Femiiiea >?(( mutes, LcMatade Iimirjiiinive, 
and perhaps the admirahle Loin'i/eois (Jentilhomme 
as .an example of the lower kind, may he .said to 
he Molifere’s masterpieces. But from the Dcpit 
Ajiioiii'cii.r onward no play of hi.s, not even the 
slightest, is without touclies of his admirahle W’it, 
his astonishing observation, his supreme porver over 
ills own language, his masterly satire. It can 
hardly he said tliat any class of men or any promi- 
nent trait of mankind i.s spared hy tills satire, but 
nndouhtedly three subjects — the vanity and levity 
of -women, tlie frivolity of the noble.s, and the 
pedantic profe.ssinnalism of the learned classes, 
e.specially of medical men, have the largest share 
of Moliere's lash. He has been accused of taking too 
low a vierv of human nature, hut this again seems to 
come from a mistake in appreciating the conditions 
of his work. He also was and is accused of plagiar- 
ism ; and it is ipiile true that in his early pieces 
especially he avails himself of existing canvas for 
Ilia own embroidery freely. The he.st defence of the 
ractioe i.a the holdest ; that any man who can cm- 
roider like Moli^re does only too well to requisition 
canvas -where and to what extent he likes. Of 
another, a subtler, and a leas easily refuted observa- 
tion — tliat, adinirablo as his criticism of humanity 
in general is, his oharaoturs tend too much to 
types, and are lacking in the iiuliviiluality which 
Dante and Shake.speare give — we have no room to 
speak fully. Indeed, iiiucli more space than can 
he here ait’oriled would he in.siitlioient to discuss 
even most hvielly the various aspects of his genius. 
We must content ourselves with saying that of all 
French writers he is tliat one whose reputation 
stands highest hy the coinhined siiH'rage of his own 
countrymen and of foreigners, that at his best he 
keeps the stage with perfect ease and .success after 
two hundred years, and that he is almo.st every- 
where delightful in the study for his woiidorfiil 
truth to nature and his not less wonderful expert- 
ness in art. 

As hinted above, lha bibliography of Molisire is very 
voluiniiious. The first coniiileto edition of his work -was 
edited in 1682 by Ills friends and comrades. La Grange 
and Vinot. Tlie last, and by far the best, complete as 
to text, Irat Bthl wanting life, lexicon, &o., is that of 
De.spois and Mesiiard in tlie series of Les GratvU Ecri- 
vaim Franfais (9 vols. 1873-86). The hulk of recent 
work on Moliero (fur ten years there existed a special 
periodical called the MoUMate) has not hecii fully 
digested into^ any Life. That of Tasolieroaii, though old, 
is perhaps still the best, but the coiniilete.st is the German 
Life of Mahreiiholtz ( Heilbroiin, 1881 ). M, Loiseleur's 
Points Olscurs do la Vie de Molihe has been a great 
centre of disoiis.sioji, and an excellent colleotion of stndies 
will he found in HI. Larroiuiiet’.s La ComCdie de MoliSre. 
The Life to be prefixed to the above-named Qrands 
Ecrivains edition will probably be a oompleto digest of 
the whole sulgect ; as to whioli it is improbable that any 
new facts ivill nmv be found, every source having long 
since been ransacked. There are excellent editions by 
Anatole France in tlie ‘Collection Lemerre’ (7 vols. 
1876-91), -with notes by G. Monval in the ‘Lihrairie des 
Bibliophiles’ (8 vols. 1882). There is a special Biblio- 
praphie Molih'csqne (1875) ; and there are translations 
by Van Laun (1875-77) and Heron Wall (1876-77). 

Molina, Luis, a cele)n-ateil Spanish Je.snit 
theologian, -was horn at Cuenca, in New Castile, 
in the year 1533, and, having entered the Jesuit 
Society in hi.s eighteenth year, studied at Coimbra, 


and was appointed profe.s.sor of Theology at Evora 
where he continued to teach for twenty vears! 
lie died at Madrid, 12th October 1600. ’Molinas 
celclirity is mainly confined to the theological 
schools.^ His principal writings are a commentarv 
on the Siiiiima of St Thomas Aquinas (1593); a 
minute and oomprehen.sive treatise, De Juslitia 
ct Jure (\5%2) ■, and the celebrated treatise on the 
reconciliation of grace and free-will [Liheri Arbitrii 
cum Grafieo Doiu’s ._ . . Concordia), which was 
printed at Lislion in 1688, with an appendix, 
printed in the following year. The prolileni which 
tlie latter work is meant to resolve i.s almost as 
old aa the origin of Iniinaii thought itself, and had 
already led, in the 4th century, to the well-kiiown 
Pelagian controversy (see E-’elauius). In recon- 
ciling with the freedom of man’s will the pre- 
destination of the elect to hajipiness, and of the 
reprobate to pnnishiiieiit, Molina assert.s that tlie 
predestination is consequent on God’s foreknow- 
ledge of the free determination of man’s will, and, 
therefore, that it in no way aficots Llie freedom of 
the particular actions, in requital of which man is 
predestined whether to pniiislnnent or to i-eward. 
God, in Molina’s view, gives to all men siifiicient 
grace whereby to live virtuously, and merit happi- 
ne.ss. Certain individuals freely co-operate -with 
this grace; eevtain others resist it. God foresees 
both courses, and this foreknowledge is the foun- 
dation of one or the other decree. This exposi- 
tion w'as at once ns.sailcd in the schools on two 
grounds — first ns a revival of the Pelagian heresy, 
inasiiiueh ns it apiiears to ]ilaco the ellieacy of grace 
in the consent of man’s will ; second, as setting 
aside altogether what the iScriiitures represent as 
the special election of the predestined. Hence 
arose the celebrated dispute between the Moliiiists 
and the Thomists — both of whom, however, main- 
tained that, in all cii'cunistaiic.os, the will remains 
free, altliongh they may fail to explain how tliis 
freedom is secured under the action of efficacious 
grace. It was (list brought under the cognisance 
of the Inquisitor-general of Spain, hy whom it was 
referred to I’ope ClemeTit VIII. Tliis pontiff, in 
1598, appointed the celebrated congregation De 
Auxiliis to consider the entire question; hut, not- 
withstanding many lengthened disenssinns, no 
decision wa.s arrived at dming the lifetime of 
Clement ; and altliongh tlie oongregation -was con- 
tinued under Paul V., the only result -v’aw a decree 
in 1007, iierraittiug both opinions to he taught hy 
their respective advocates, and prohibiting each 
party from iificnsiiig the adversaries of heresy. 
Tlie' dispute, in some of its leading fontuies, was 
revived iii the Janseiiist (q.v.) controversy. Molin- 
isni has been commonly taught in the Jesuit schools. 
Seo Aijuinas, Suahez. 

Molina, Tiuso de. See Tfxlez. 

Moline, a city of Illinois, on the Missis.sippi, 
179 miles hy rail W. hy S. of Chicago, and separ- 
ated from liock I.slaiul’ only hy a swift and nan-ow 
channel affording groat water-power, which is 
utilised hy means of a dam. There are many busy 
mills and factories hero. Pop. (1890) 11,995, 

Molino.s, Miguel de, was horn of nohlo 
parentage at Pataciiia, near Haragossa, December 
21, 1640. He received Imly orders and was edu- 
cated at Pampeluna, and afterwards at Coimbra. 
At Rome lie soon acquired a high reputation as a 
director of conscience and a master of the spiritual 
life. All ascelieal treatise wliich he published, 
under the title of Ouida Kpiriiualc, added largely 
to the popularity which he had acquired in his 
pereonal relations ; hut there were not wanting 
many who, in the .specious hut visionary principles 
of this work, discovered the .seeds of a dangerous 
and seductive error. Among these the celebrated 
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Jesuit preaclier Segnevi was the first who ven- 
tured pnhlicly to call theni into question. By [ 
degrees leporfcs unfavourable to the jiractical re.snlts ' 
of lliis teaching, and even to the personal conduct 
and character of Molino.s, or of liia followei'.':, began 
to find circulation ; and eventually, in the year 
lliS.I, he, was cited before the Holy Office, anil sub- 
mitted to close imprisoiiuient and examination. In | 
addition to the opinions contained in his book, a ' 
prodigious ina-s of papers and letters, to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 20,000, found in Ids lionse, were 
produced aguin.st him, and lie wfi.s himseif ligor- 
ou.sly e.xainineil as to lii.s niiinions. Tlie result of 
the trial wa.s a solemn condemnation of sixty-eight 
propositions, partly e.xtracted or inferred from his 
Spiritunl Oaidc, jiartly, it would appear, drawn 
from his papers or his personal professions. These 
doctrines Jlolinos was required pnliliely to abjure, 
and he was liimself sentenced to elos-e iniprison- 
munt, in which lie was detained until his tlealli, 
2Sth lieceniber 1G!)7. 'ihe opinions imputed to 
Molino.s may he descrilied as an exaggeration of 
the principle.s of (inietlsm (q.v.) — Ihe utter in- 
difference of tile soul, in a state of perfect con- 
templation, to all external tldngs. ,See Jolm 
Bigelow’s MoKnos the (New Yoik, 1882); 

J, H, Siiorthonse, Golden Thoughts from the 
Spiritmd Guide (18S4-). 

Moli.se. See U.impoba.s.so, 

Mollah. among the Turks, is the title of a 
I superior judge. The mollali is an expounder of 
civil and' oriminal law, and of tlie religion of llie 
state ; he is tlierefore necessarily both a lawyer 
and an eo.olesiastic. Under him is the cadi or judge, 
who adrainistur.s tlie law. 

Mollcildo, a port of Peru, lying SW. from 
Lake Titicaca. It has railway coimectioii with 
Puno (107 miles), and thence to Arequipa (218 
miles), and enjoys oonsiderahle trade ; hut there is 
no other induc'omeut to reside there, and the iiopula- 
tion is only 1600. 

Mollilfii'n, a Ini-ge division of mvaiiehmte 
animals, including three oliief cla.s.ses ; bivnlve.s or 
Lamelliliranelis, ‘snails’ or Gasteropods, and cuttle- 
li.sh or Cepiialopods. As the.se are separately dis- 
cussed, it will lie enough to state the general char- 
acters and olassifioatiou of the scries. 

General Chuna-ters . — Tliongh most cnttle-lisli and 
not a few gasteropods are free swimmers, the aver- 
age haliit of molluscs tond.s markedly to sliigglsli- 
ne.ss, and with this tlio oalcareous .shell of the gi-eat 
majority may lie naturally as.socialed. Most of the 
genera are marine, but there are many fresh-water 
forms (probably originating ‘from the conversion 
of shallow coutinental seas into lakes ’ ), while the 
species of terrestrial snails and sings are legion. 
As to diet, tlie sluggish liivalves feed on micro- 
scopic animals and organic debris wafted to tlie 
montli by tlie gills ; tlie gasteropods are divided 
into carnivores and vegetarian.s, ominvorou.s glut- 
tons and dainty epicures ; and the cephalopod.s 
are vovaoions llasli-oaters. In tliis connection the 
alisonoe of a rasping tongue in tlie bivalves, and its 
presence in all tlie otliers should he noticed. 

One of the most conspiouou.s striiotural charac- 
ters is the ahseiioe of the segmentation and the 
serial appendages whicli cliaractcrise tlie arthro- 
pods anil liigher ‘worms.’ Tlie typical mollusc 
is hilateiully Byiunietrical, ns may he seen in hi- 
valve.s and in tlio.sq gasteropod.s of wliieli Chiton 
(q.v.) is a renre.sentative, but in the majority of 
gasterojjods the body is markedly lop-sided. This 
condition is referred by Lnnkester to the exag- 
gerated vertical growth of the viscera into a dorsal 
hump surmounted by a shell, which in creeping 
animals will tend to fall to one side, and thus jiro- 
duoe torsion. With the skin, which is soft and 


glantlnlar, and often ciliated, two very character- 
istic structures arc connected on the dons'll .suifiice, 
the one a small pit con.stant in the emhiyo — tlie 
primitive shell-sac or .sliell-gh'inil ; the other a fold 
of skin overlaiiping the sides and foiming the 
‘mantle.’ Fumi the latter a very varied perma- ■ 
iient shell is nsnally formed as a cliticniar Tiroduct 
composed of cai'lionate of lime anil an organic basis. 
Its tliickiiess seems often to beai some lelatinn to 
tlie external and internal activities of the niiillusc, 
for it is thin in the active scallop (Peoten) ami 
Lima, thick- in the pas.sive oyf^ter and Tiidacii.i, 
.sliglit or absent in the pelagic Ptempod.s (.sea- 
Imtter/lie.s) and in tlie active Cephalopoils, luit 
lieavy in most of the slowly creeping littoial foims. 
But that tliis is only one condition of sliell-develop- | 
iiient is evident in many ways — for instance. ■« lien { 
we compare land-snails with sings ; for the latter, 
though haiilly less .sluggish than the former, are 
practically shell-less. Another very distinctive 
structiiie is the molhiscan ‘foot,’ a nniscular pro- 
tni.sioii of tlie ventral surface, usually locomotor 
in it.4 function, hnt turned to various nse.s, and 
degenerate in tlie mo.st sedentary hivalve.s, especi- 
ally in the oyster. 

As to the less obvious general characters, the 
nervous system consists typically of a iiair of ceie- 
hral ganglia, connected to a pair of pedals and to 
a pair of pleiirals, the latter associated with a 
visceral nerve-loop which may also he ganglionati-d. 
In the cephalopods, and in mo.st gasteropods, 
the three chief pairs of nerve-centres are closely 
united in tlie head, hnt in tlie symmetrical cliitons 
a iiiiich more )irimitive, and in the bivalves a much 
less concentrated arrangement obtains. The sense- 
organs vary greatly, but there may he tentacles 
like the snail’s ‘horns,’ head-eyes like those so 
well developed in most cnttle-Iish, while a pair of 
eav-sacs or olocysts in the front of the foot and a 
smelliiig-patcli or osphradhim at the base of tlie 
gills are all but constant. On the edge of tlie 
mantle of many hivalve.s, or penetrating tlie shell- 
plates in Chiton, there is quite a iiiethora of eyes, 
some of which are imperfectly visual and po.i.sihly 
liglit-ahsorhing in function. The food-canal mchides 
in the month-region a toothed ribbon, absent in 
bivalves, and bears further hack a digestive gland 
often of large size. The long coils of the gut aie 
depiessed veiitrally into the foot of bivalves, ami 
are protruded ns if in a hemia on the doisal surface 
of most gasteropods. The lieart, absent only in Don- 
taliiim ami lelated genera, lies doisally in a .speciiil 
portion of the hody-cavity known as the pericar- 
dium, and drives colouiies,s blood tbroiigli llie body, 
thence into tlie gills and kidriey.s, whence it returns 
urilied. The gills are vascular outgrowths of the 
ody-wall, usually sheltered by the mantle, wliieh 
in tile teirestrial lorms like the snail makes a lung- 
like chamber. A paired or single kidney connects 
the pericanliuin with the exterior. The reproduc- 
tive org.ans — unisexual or bermaplirodite — vary ex- 
tremely, from great simplicity in most bivalves to 
an extraordinary degree of complexity in many 
gasteropods, sueli as tlie .snail. 

Ill their Ufe-historjt most molluscs pass through 
two larval stages. 'Tiie first is a somewhat barrel- 
shaped form, with a ring of cilia in front of the 
mouth : it is known as a trocho.sphere, and is quite 
like the young stage of many ‘ worms. ’ Tliis passes, 
however, into another more characteristic phase 
called the Veligor, which bears on its head a cili- 
ated area or locomotor ‘ velum ’ often produced into 
lobes, has its body already ebavacterised by a vi.s- 
ceral bmiip and a ventral foot, and po.ssesses on 
its dorsal surface the little sliell-gland already 
mentioned. In the cephalopods, whose ova are 
rich in yolk, the trocliosphere and veliger stages 
are skipped over, and there are also notable 
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iiinilififations in tlie development of terrestrial and 
fr('--h- water nmllnsch. 

Chnaijiciition . — Binxicli A. Tlioso with a well- 
developed head and a raspino' tongue ; Class I. — 
Grphcdnjmda {r\.v.). See also Cuttle-fish, N vitti- 
LUS. Class II. — Gii!itcmpoi/fi^(a) More or less 
nnsyimnetrical forms (see G.tSTlJnopon.v, also Llli- 
rur, Sn-.vil, ’SViielk, &o.)i (6) Symmetrieal and 
primitive forms —o.^s Chiton (rj.v.); (r) A distinct 
snh-cla.ss of pelasic forms, the Pteropods (q.v., 
aomelimes called a class, or united with Class I.). 
Chis-. Ill, — Srdpltdjnidu — A few vciy distinct form.s, 
of which IJcidalium (q.v.) is the hest-known repre- 
sentative. TSranch 11, Those in n hieh the head- 
region is very sliglitly developed, and without a 
ras]iing tongue : Class IV. — Lomi'II iliniiwliiuta or 
Bivalves (q.v.). See also ^Ilis.sEL, OvsTBR, &c. 

nisfoi-i /. — Provided as most molhrsc.s are with 
suh.stiinlial e.alcareons shells, their fossil I'eniains 
have heen to that e.'itent reiy perfectly iireserved, 
and long series liave heen traced ont with reniark- 
ahle success Uemaiiis of tire gr'cat types occur 
even in the Camhrian r'oeks, and more abundantly 
fi'oni the Loner Silurian onwariln. The earlie.st 
Nairtilus typo of ee]rlralopod has rvarred away' 
through the ages, and only one genus (nee N.vu- 
TiLUS) now persists, while the cnttle-lhsh type 
which airpuared rrrucli later in mUU represeirted by 
nnrrrerons .spocie.s. As a whole, however, this class 
seern.s to have dwindled, for there are towa,rds 4000 
fossil .species — distrihnted of couisc over nrairy ages 
— as agairrst les.s than 200 living fontrs. With the 
gasteropods, however', the ease has heen I'ery diHer- 
ent, for the nrrnrher of gonei'a .steadily incvease.s 
from the Carrrhriran and Sthrriarr onwards, and of 
the total rrrtnrlrer' of spooioa, computed some yeav.s 
ago at 23,000, the extiirot frrrrns ar-e estirrrated at 
7000, tiro liviitg frtrtrrs at 10,000, which proves 
heyorrtl doubt a riotalrle itrerease in rnrrrrhor.s. Nor 
can we deplore any triodenr diminntioir of lantelli- 
hrairchs, for, althorrgh the extirret species arc 
reckoned at ahorrt 9000 and the living at about 
5000, the foi'irrer ■were disti'ilnrtod over a rtrrtch 
vaster period, while in aorrte fanrilie.s the nnnrber 
of living sireoies greatly e.Koeeds that of the e.'ctirrct. 
As one woirld expect, the hrng-hreathing gastcro- 
pod.s and the fr'p.sh-'rr'ater' larnellihrarrchs are both 
relatively late in appeariirg. 

As to the pedii/rec, some of the characters of the 
chiton-like gasteropods and the geireral occurrence 
of a tfoclrosplrei'e lai'va suggest the origin of irtol- 
litses froirr sotrre worm -like type, hrrt this is not 
saying rrruch. Vei'y helpful has heen Professor 
Puiy' Lanke.stor’.s attenrpted reconstructiorr of the 
ancestral or archi-titollusc, fr-onr which all the 



Eg. 1.— fSectiorr of Sclieriratrc llulhiso (from Larrkester). 
w, nioriUr; tj c. wvcbral, plcirral, iicdiil, e.r. viscei'al 
ganglia; p, foot; z tst lobe of tligcstive glainl ; fc, geriiliil 
operpng ; u, postorlor end of tiro foot ; c, edge of the innntlc ; 
II, kidney; /.edge of priniavy sliell-.snc ; v, ventriclo ol the 
lieart ; t, pericardial cavity. 

known foriira are supposed to have .sprung. As 
will he seen from the figure, thi.s seheinatic con- 
cepLion combines the general characters which we 
hai'e noteil above. Its de.soendants must liave 


(duly diiided inLo tuo series, the sliiggisl, biralve.s, 
uitli many stinetnie.s (c.g. the atiophied head) 
modilied in rohUioii to a .sedentary' life, anti the 
active aggressive gasteropods and cephalo]io(ls, in 
uhieh the gener.al features of ilie arclu-niolluse are 
more evidently i etaiiied. 

As the economic inipoitance of molluscs is recoo'. 
niscd in siiecinl ariicle.s (such ns those on Bimlves 
r’little-H.sli, (lasteropoda, Mussel, Dyster, Snaih 
Whelk, (.^'c.), we shall .simjily illnstiate in coni 
elusion their general zoological inlei e.st. For a long 
time the study of molluscs hardly iicnetratedheyonll 
tlieii shells; but, though this Conchology (q.v.) 
was often a collecting cra/e, and sonietimos led 
to positively misleading conclusions, no one will 
disjinte the charm of beauty iiiid variety vhirh 
these externalities po.s.se.ss, nor- deny that their in- 
vcstigalinii rigidly iiur.sned (in I'chdiou to the 
lenantiiig animals and the sni'ronnding conditions 
of life) may' yield most ini]iorlnnt scieniilie rp.snlts. 
It is very' interesting also to consider how the 
limits of Mollusca have heen giadmilly changed. 
As the oiiginal tille, Jlalakia, means soft, it is 
necessary' to o.\]ihun that Aristotle ajiplied it 
solely to the jnactically slicll-les.s oidtle-lishes, 
while Liniinnis used the Latinised term Mollusca 
also in primary' reference to naked form.s, along 
uith which he included, howe>ov, hydroids, anne- 
lids, and echinodeniis. The sliellcd molluscs which 
form the mnjority of the modern classes he separated 



Fig. 2. — Eailier ( A) and liitijr ( B) ‘ Vciliger ’ of a 
tiusturopuil (litter GegonhiTOv). 

((, velimi ; h, foot ; c, visocial (loiiia 


oir as Te.slacea. But strangely enough this last 
title was gradually leplaced by Mollusca, under 
which Cuvier included not only ccjihnlopods, gas- 
teropoda, pterojiods, and the ‘ acophalons ’ or liead- 
le.ss bivalves, Init the hinqishclls or Brachioiiods, 
the Nuda or Aseidians, and the harnacles or Cirrho- 
poda. In modern times, as n reference to the 
articles on Brachiojioda, Aseidians, and Ciiri- 
pedia will show, the reaeai'ches of Vaughan 
Thomiwon, Kovalevsky', hliluo-Kdwards, and others 
have entirely' freed the cla.ss of inollusc.s from 
Cuvier’s last three divisions. 'The incomparahlj' 
cni'eful anatomical work of Lacazo-Dnthim.s, along 
with the researches of Ktilliker and Gegeuhaur, 
Huxley' and Simiigel, the ombryological discoveries 
of Ray' Lanke.ster and others, and the generalisa- 
Uona whic.b we owe to Hnxley' and liankestcv are 
notable illustrations of recent iirogress in the study' 
of molluscs. Moreover, on the problems of evolu- 
tion no little light has heen cast— c.g. h.y Wiirten- 
herger’s com]rarisnn of the racial and individual 
ilevolojiiiient of the Aminonites, by Hyalt’.s monu- 
mental monograph on the evolution of fossil 
cejihalopods, or even by the single chapter in which 
Hilgendorf worked out the variations of Phinorhis 
in the Upper Miocene beds of >Stcinheini. In oilier 
directions, too, the imjniries of Dali and others into 
the deep-sea molluscs, the exiierinicnts by' which 
(Semper was able to impress changes n])on various 
form.s by' altering their suri'onnding.s, Sollns’s re- 
search on the origin of freah-wator fauna, Lang’.s 
study of the influence of .sedentary' life, Bateson’s 
account of the variations of tlie cookie, and many' 
other evolutionist investigations have y'ieldcd results 
not Ie.s.s valnahle than those of the anatomists. 
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See l*^iy Ltiiikeetei'’H aiticle ‘Molki^ica/ Jiiitcitclo. 
Bril. (™1' -'^'^1): Keferatein'e ‘MoUiiica’ (18(U-(j‘(i) iii 
IJi'onii's Thien-eich ; H. P. "Woodward’s Manual uf Iht 
Uollut.i'Ci (•'■id od. 1S7,')); Hatcliott JaclcMiu and ItoUea- 
toii's Forms of Aaiihal Life (IHSS) ; and the Uhallemjcf 
Keiiorts. 

MollwitZ, a village of I’lussiau Silu-sia, 7 miles, 
W, of ijiiey. An olielihk (187S) laaiks the hattle- 
lield Fiedeiick tiie (ireat with 20,000 

Pni.ssiains defeated an e(|ual iiiinihe)' of Auhtiiaiis 
under Mai.slial Neipi>ery, Ajiril 10, 1741. The 
Austrians lost j340 men, the Pi ussiaiis JJOO. 

Molly. Bee FulmaI!. 

Molly Maguires, an Irlsli .seeret society which 
durinc tiie ten , veins ]neoediiig 1H77 tenoiised the 
coal ie"ioiis of Peiiiisylvaiiia. Tlie name was im- 
ported from Ireland, where it had lieeii adopted hy 
a branch of the Uilibonmen whose oatrages by 
night were perpetrated in female disguise (ef. 
Tiench’s llcfilitiei of Iri.'ih Life, p. 82). The object 
Ilf the organisation in I’ennsylvania appear.s l.o have 
been to sociiio for its members, as far as po,ssiblo, 
the evclusivG political power in the e.asteiii p.aitof 
the state. DIurders weie coraiiiitted in the open 
day, though much iimro usually hy night ; iiiul the 
tenor of the soeioty was on all tlie coal coimtiy 
I until, ill 1870-77, a numher of the leaders Muie 
convicted and executed, mainly liy the evidence of 
a detective named McParlan, wlio had acted for 
three years as secretary of the Bheuandoah division. 
,Soe works hy Pinkerton (New Yoik, 1877) and 
Lucy (Loud. n.d.). 

Molocll, or more properly MuLltCll, is monlimied 
in 1 Kingti, xi. 7, as the ‘ abomination of tlie ehildieu 
of Ainuimi,’ and oeenva frequently elsewhere in the 
Old Testament as the name or title of a divinity 
occasionally worshipped in the kingdom of Judah 
■with cruel riten. Tlio Holirew form of the word is 
inviuiahly Molcuk, .and it ahvay.s (except perhap,s in 
I King's, xi. 7) has the aitiole '( ‘ the Moleeh'); the 
occasional variant Moloch in the Authorised Ver- 
sion has come through the Septnagint and Vulgate. 
The word ineaim ‘king,’ and is the same (viclcch) 
as that which appears in composite form in the 
names of the divinities Adranmielech and Anam- 
nielcch (2 Kings, xvii, HI), in the title Melkaitli 
(Malk-kart, luelicertes) applied to the Tyiian 
Ijilal, and in a large number of componm! divine 
names in Bemitic inscriptions; the change from 
Mdccli to Moloch is due to the later Jews, who gave 
the word in this cnimection the vowel-points of 
Boshcih ( ‘ shameful thing ; ' cf. filephihaal, Me))lii- 
boshetli). Of JIolocli as a deity of the AmmoniteB 
notliijig' sjiccial is recorded, and it is notimjiroh.ahle 
tliat ill i Kings, xi, 7, the only place wlieie he is 
spoken of a.s .such, the kindi'ed word Milconi or 
Malcam ouglit to lie read (see the LXX. and 
compare 1 Kings, xi, o, 33 ; 2 Kiiig.s', xxiii. 13 ; 
Jer. .vlix. 1, 3; lieph. i. o). In any case the 
woi'sliip of the Ammonite deity in the days of 
Bolomoii was e.ssontialI,y distinct from the Moloch 
worship whieli at a later date came to he practised 
in Judali, espeoi.ally in times of gieat calamity. 
The lust recorded instance of a worshipper uf 
Jehovah ‘making- his son to jiass tlirougli the fire 
to Moloch’ is tliat of Ahaz (2 Kiiig.s, xvi. 3). The 
•same .story is told of Mana.3seh (2 Kings, xxi. 6), 
and that the practice had liecome a common one 
ill the course of the 7tli century is sliown hy fre- 
quent allusions in Joreiniah, Ezekiel, and the Book 
of Leviticus. Tlie victims were slain at the .sanc- 
tuary (Jer. xix. 4), and afterwards burned as liolo- 
camsts on a ‘ tophet ’ or pyre in tlie valley of 
Hinnotn (Ge-Hinnom, Gehenna) near Jenis.aleni 
( 2 Kings, x,xiii. 10 ; Jer. viL 31, 32 ; xix, 0, 13, 14) ; 
the often quoted description hj' Eabbinioal writei.'i 
of a calf-headed hi-azen image of Moloch, in which 


the ohildieii weie burned aliie, is mere invention. 
Oil the geneial question uf tiie origin of liumaii 
sacrifice, see Bauiiiiice. It is jiiobaljlft that the 
litual of Moloch voiship was lion owed by tlie 
people of Judah fiom one or other of the snrrouiid- 
iiig iiMiuiis ; it was jiiaetised, \ie Icnow, by the 
Moabites (2 Kings, iii. 27). At Jeiusidem it has 
been held tliatit was in tended to propitiate Jeliovah, 
regarded a.s tlie national ‘Moloch' or ‘Baal’ or 
‘King,’ thongli the prophets speaking in Jehovah's 
uiime constantly ileuouiiced it as nnsaiictioned hy 
Him (see Jei. vii. 31; xix. 5). Bee liaudisdn's 
monograph, Jahcc ct Moloch ( 1874). 

Moloch (Moloch liorriihi.-,), an e.xeeediiigly 
sillily Auatrahan li/iiril, covereil all ovei with horny 
waits and .sliaip spines, which give it a quaint if 



repulsive appearance, concealing, however, an in- 
ollensive chiuaoter. It i.s sluggish in it.s move- 
inenls, attains a length of 10 inches, and is found 
chielly in Bonth and iVe.sl Australia. 

MoIog'H, a town in the liiisBian government of 
Jaioslav, near the eonlinenoe of the Jlologa and 
Volga, 68 miles "W’NW. of Jaroslav. Poji, 6301. — 
The river Mologa winds 337 miles south-eastward 
through tlie governments of Tver, Novgorod, and 
Jaroslav, and is one of the links between tlie 'Volga 
and the Neva. 

Molokai. See Hawaii, 

Molo.S.siilllS, the most important people of 
ancient Epirus (q.v,). 

Moltkc. Heljiutii, Count von, field-marshal 
of the German eiupiie, who as chief of the genenal 
stair at Berlin planned the Pnissiaii cainpaigii of 
1866 against Anstiia, and the German campaign of 
1870-71 against France, He was horn 26tli October 
1800, at Parchiin in Meckleninu'g-Bchwean, his 
fatlier being a general in the Danish army, of a 
good old family and oonsideralile wealtli. In 1812 
lie was, with Ins only hiolher, sent to the military 
academy at Copenhagen, ■where he remained under 
the strictest di.scipliiie for .six years, and distin- 
guished himself in the scienlilie hranohes of mili- 
tary study. In 1819 he Ijecame lieutenant in a 
Danish regiment, but on the seiiaiatioii of Denmaik 
from Noiway he determined to retire from the 
Danieli and enter the Prussian service. This cliange 
being effected, he passed tlie necessary exiunina- 
tions, and entered a Prussian regiine'nt at Frank- 
fort. Jlis p,arent.s liavingr hy this Ume._ lost the 
whole of their property from war and misfortime, 
he had to undergo nianj' haulships in order _lo 
maintain himself on tlie slender pay of a Prussian 
officer, and at the same time obtain instruction in 
various foreign Iauguage.s. In 1832 ^loltke was 
appointed to the staff', and for three years he con- 
tinued to develop hy scientific and exact study his 
extraordinary powers of eoudiinatioii and organisa- 
tion. He then obtained leave to travel, and, 
arriving in Turlcey at a critical moment, lie was 
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cntni'^ted by tlie siiUaii with tlie task of veiiiodel- 
liiig the Turkish army, ami leiiiained witliMahmonil 
II. as military adviser till Uctober 1839, when Ijb 
returned to his old j)()',ition at Berlin. Troui 185S to 
ISSS Im was chief of the general staff in Berlin, and 
lie at once ooninionced the reorgaiii.sation of the 
Prussian army. Ho also elaborated plans fur the 
defence of the German coasts, and the creation of a 
Gorman navy. His ^v'onderfiil .strategical power 
was di.splayed in the p-ar.s iritli Denmark in 18ff3-G4, 
with Austria in ISfiC, and with France in 1S70-7I, 
hiinging them all to trininpliant issues. He 
niariicd in ISIS Maiy Biirt, tlie danghtei of an 
English gentleman residing in Hulstein, but hns 
hail no family, and Iii.s wife died in 185k He is 
a man of great modesty and simplicity, and so 
leserved as to have gained the pnjmlar epitliet 
of 'Iha Sihut. His ninetieth hiitliday was the 
occasion of nnnierons honnui'.s at the haiuls of 
the empeiur and the German iieople. 

Moltke is the avithor of several iuiportiuit works, of 
which tlio first. Letters from Turkey and the Ottmjtaif/ii. 
in Turhy, were pnbliahed in IRSo, and the Jtalian Cam- 
imign of 1S50 in 18113. The History of the fferman and 
French ^Yar of Id/ 0-7 1, published by the general staff in 
Ilerlin, was written entirelv under his direction, and the 
greater part of it is actually from his pen. His Letters 
from Russia, written in 185G to Ida wife, were puhlislied 
in 1877. An English version of tlie.ae, by the present 
writer, was published in 1878 by Kegan Paul & Go., 
preceded by a sketch of his life. See also Lives by 
wilheliu Muller (Eng. trails. Pinkerton, 1879), F. vou 
Koppeu (IRaS), and MiUlor-BoIm (1889). 

Molucca Beans. Sue Guib.\.NoiN.y. 

Moluccas (also called Spkje rsLAND.s), the 
easternmost divi.sion of tlie Malay Aroliiiielago, 
compvining niost of the islands between (.'elebes 
and Neiv Guinea west and east, and between Timor 
and the Pliilippines south and north. Urigiiially 
tlie term Jlfolucos was ajuilietl by the Portiigne.se 
only to the .small islands (TernaLe, Tidor, &c.) 
west of Jilolo, which are now known as the Little 
Mnlm'Cttsj but it was griulually e.\tended to Jilolo 
itself, to Burn, Cevain, and all the sjiiee-growing 
islands of tlie eastern .seas, which, with parts of 
Celebes and New Guinea, now form politically the 
three Dutch residencies of Ternate, Amboi/iui, niid 
Banda, and ivliicli physically fall into 'the two 
grouji.s of the Nortleeni Mohuxas, disposed in the 
direction from north to south, and the Sunthern 
Mol Items, riuming mainly west and east. The 
nortliern group, which is surrounded on all .sides 
liy deep waters, ranging from 500 to 2000 fathoms, 
lies between the Molucca and Jilolo passages west 
and ea.st, and comprises Morotai (Morty) and Kan 
(Kiao) in the iiortli, Jilolo, Ternate, Tidor, and 
other i.slet.s in tlie centre, Batcliian (Batjan), 
Tawali, Maudioli, and Great and Little Obi (Oby ) 
in the south, with a total area of nearly 10,000 
sij. m., of which Jilolo has 7000, Morotai 1100, 
and Batcliian 850. The poimlation is vaguely 
e.slimated at 60,000, of which nearly half are 
concentrated in tlie small but imlitioally important 
island.s of Tidor and Ternate, uitli respective areas 
3.7 and 25 .so. in. 

The Sontliern Moliiecaa are connected by a siib- 
inaviue bed of less than 100 fathoms westwards 
with Snla and Celebes, but are separated from the 
nni-thern group by an ab3'.s.s of over 1300 fathoms, 
and are_ washed on the south side hj' the Banda 
Sen, which has a depth of ,3000, and at one point 
(near the Banda volcano) of over 4000 fathoms. 
They comprise the two large islands of Burn (SoOO 
ai]. m.) and Ceram (7000), the small Amboyna, Uli- 
asser, Banda, and Ceram Laiit sub-groujis, the out- 
l.ving K6 (Kei) and Am clusters, with some other 
islets scattered over the neighbouring waters, with 
a collective area of 16,500 sq. m., and an estimated 


pn]mlatioii of 350,000, of which 200,000 are in 
Ceram, 60,000 in Bniu, 30,000 in Amboyna, 20,000 
in UJiiisser, and GOOD in Banda. Tbii.s the Molnc'ca.s 
taken in the wide.st sense, liave a total area of over 
26,000 sq. ni., and a population of probably not 
much more than 400,000, oliiuilj’ Orang'-Malnvn or 
civilised Malays, in the Little' Molucca.s, Banda 
and Amboyna, ol.sewhere the so-called ‘ Alfnros 
i.e. uiicivilihcd or non-Moliauimedan natives, some 
Iiidoiiesiaiis, some true Malay.s, some nii.xed Malavo- 
Paimans (see Malay.S). 

Tlie Moluccas lie partly on tlie line of the great 
volcanic fault, which .swee]i.s round in a vast curve 
from Siimatia to the Pliilipiiines and Jajian, and 
which ill the Moluccas i.s indicated by the still 
active Guiiong-Api (1870 feet) in Baiida, Tidor 
(5730), Ternate (5650), Motir (2800), three cone.s 
in Jilolo, Tolo in Morotai. Aid was the scene of 
a terrific eiiiptimi accompanieu liy earthquakes in 
1825 ; Ternate is one of tlic most rp.stle.ss volcanoes 
in Malaysia ; and soveral other cones appear to he 
of relatively recent date. For ages the whole 
region has cvidentl.y been subject to eontinmnis 
convulsions, which liave reduced it to its pre.sent 
fragmentary slate. At a remote geological C]iocli 
it prohahl.y formed p, art of C'elohes and the Pliili])- 
piiies, a siijiposilion h^' which are best exjilaiiiecl 
the mauj( featuro.s possessed in common by the 
natural history of tliese now scattered iatids. ' Tlie 
tiucliitic _Movntai was certainly at one time cmi- 
iieoted with Jilolo, ami were the cinmoetioii resloreil 
tlie_ resemblance would be complete between the 
curiously sliajied islands of Celebes and .Jilolo, 
which have been com])ared to a mutilated starfish. 
Jilolo, also called Halmalicra, or the ‘ Groat Land,’ 
largely consists, iikoCernin and Burn, of ciystalline 
or uietauiorpUic and very old sedimentary (coral- 
line limestone) rocks, whereas Ternate, Tidor, 
Banda, and the smaller members of the group are 
/iiirtlj' of igneous, jiartly of coralline origin. 

Despite their tropical po.silion, being nearly 
bisected by the enimtor, the Molncoas enjoy a 
relatively'' healthy climate, and in some places the 
European race (Portugne.se and Dutch) has oven 
been acclimatised. The exces.sivo heals are every- 
where tempered by sea-breezes and by tiiu immnfcaiii- 
ous eli.aractor of the islands, which in Bum and 
Ceram rise to lieiglits of 8000 and even 10,000 feet. 
In tlio Sontliern iiroIucc,n.s the north-east trade.s pre- 
vail froiii Maj' to Octoher, and are acoomiianied by 
heavy rains and tlnuulei .storiu.s. They arc followed 
by the west monsoon, which has already discharged 
most of its moisture befova reaoliuig this region. 
In the north the regular winds heooine inter- 
mingled, with the rosiut that the .seasons arc here 
extreiiielj’ variable, line and wet weather altor- 
n.itiiig tlirougliont LJio year. But Urn teiiiperatnre 
oscillates eveiy whore within I'cry narrow ranges, 
seldom rising above 85° or falling below 75° F, on 
the coast-lands. Kiiiiifall, 150 inclios at Amhoyiia. 

lndigeuou,s to most parts of this region are the 
clove, nutmeg, and other spicu.s, althongli these 
plants are now cultivated onl.y in Amboyna and 
the Banda gronii; elsewhere itie.v wore extirpated 
by the Dnlcli government with the view of increas- 
ing the value of the Banda plantations, and jireserv- 
Ing the monopoly of the spice trade. Other valuable 
plants are the sago-palm, which supplies the staiile 
food of the Moluccas; the pandamis, reinarkalile 
for its aerial roots, the kanary nut, dammar ]iine, 
and Cajeput ( q.v.). 

In its fnnua the Molucca group is connected with 
Celebes by the babiroussa nog found in Burn, and 
■with New Guinea by the bird of paradise (Bat- 
chian)_, the marsupial cuscus and flying oiiossuiii 
occurring in several islands. Here are also found 
the oasso'ivnry, the Australasian megapodius, or 
monnd -building bird, the crimson loi'y, tlie racket- 
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tailed kingtislior, and nninevous siieeiet, of parrots 
and pigeons noted for tlieir gorgeous plumage. 
Insects, snch as the long-armed beetle of Ainboyna 
and several hutterllics, here attain their largest 
she and display (iieir brightest colours. The 
shallow waters, especially of the .southern group, 
are also noted for the vivid hne.s of the anenione.s, 
sponge.s, .shells, and corals covering the had of the 
sea, and for the immense munher of their lishes. 

Notwithstanding tlieii- small size, Tern.ate and 
Tidor have always been the chief ceirtres of political 
power in the northern, aird Anrhoyna in the sontlierir 
Mohrccas. These islands have ioiig been occirpieil 
by civilised Malays, rvho easily asserted their sii- 
nrenracy over thu .surrounding land.s, rvhieh are in- 
liahited chietly by nrcle wild tribes at a lorv stage 
of cirltirre. Fornrerly the Moharnnredan snltarrs of 
Tidor and Ternate were amongst the most powerful 
rulers in Malaysia, their donritrions .stretching west- 
wards to Celebes and eastwards to Now Grrinea. 
and comprising all the irrternrediate islands. It 
rvas as heirs to these potentates that the Dutch 
claimed all the M'enteni pai't of Nsu' thiinea, as far 
as the Idlst nreridian. Em- the .same reason the 
present Dntolr residency of Ternate irrclirdea that 
p,arb of East Celebes which is watered by the Grrlf 
of Tonrini, together rvith the ail iaoent Islands. In 
Ternate is still centred nrost of the trade of the 
nortliorn Moluccas, wdiicli e.yport spices, tortoise- 
shell, trepang, beeswax, hark, and birds of para- 
(li.se in considerahlo quantities. The resirleney 
of Aiahoi/nci, one of the olihrat Dutch .settlements 
in the East, comprises the whole of Bunt, the 
western half of Ceram, arrd all the neiglthonring 
islets. Tire town of Amhoyna, capital of all the 
Dutcdr possessions in the Moluccas, oaiTiea on a 
floririslnng export trade in cloves, of which half a 
million prnrinra have been raised in favourable 
years in the famous olove-garden.s belonging to the 
government. Banda, tlie third Dutch residency, 
oonrprise.s, besides the Banda group (Great Banda, 
Api, Neira, and Pisans), a lai-ge part of Cecant, the 
Ke and Ant groups, Timor Liurt, and the Sevwati 
Archipelago. Bairda is the true home of the nut- 
meg, whioh here grows naturally, and arrives at 
the greatest perfection otr the slopes of all the 
volcatrio iskiirds, wdtich are disposed round an inner 
ha.sin like the fragment.s of soirre di.sruptitrGd crater. 
Neii'a or Banda; called also Nassan, seat of the 
residency, occupies the southern extremity of Neira 
Island orr the north side of the basin over against 
Gtrmrirg-Api. Besirles the nntrireg and mace, 
Banda yields sago and cocoa-nuts for the export 
trade, which has long been monopolised Iry the 
so-called ‘ Pcvkeniers,” descendants of Europeans 
settled in this grroup since the heginningof the 17th 
century, and now perfectlj' aeclimatiserl. 

BiDt.lOGBAPHy. — A. E. IVahacD, The Malay Archi- 
pelago; A. Bastian, Indonesien, J. Die Molukken; Bern- 
stein’s Seiseji in den NSnlUcken Molukken (Peterraann’s 
Mittlieiluugon, 1873); You Eosenberg’s Malayiache \ 
Avchipel ; y. Muller’s Beizeii in den Moluktchcn Archi- 
pel; Heolu. 9 , Universal Oeography (Eng. eil. vol. xiv.), 

Molybde'JHim (fl,ym. Mo; atomic weight, 96; 
sp. gr. 8 '03) is a I'are metal, which, in a state of 
purity, is of a silvery white colour, has a strongly 
metallio lustre, is brittle, and very difficult of 
fusion. It never oocnr.s native, and it,s principal ore 
is the bisulphide, whioh mnoh resembles graphite. 
It is also occasionally found oxidised, in molybdate 
of lead. Tire metal may be obtained by roasting 
the bisulphide in a free current of air, when the 
sulphur goes off oxidised as aulphurons acid, and 
the molybdenum Is also oxidised into Molybdio 
Acid (MoOg), and remains in the vessel. By the 
action of charcoal, the reduced metal is then 
obtained from the acid. Molybdenum forms three 
compounds with oxygen — the protoxide (MoO ), the 


binoxide (MoOj), and nrolybdic acid (M 0 O 3 ). Of 
these three the last alone lias any practical value. 
Molyhdie acid is a rvliite, glistening, crystalline 
powder, whicli is sparingly soluble in water, fuses 
at a red heat to a stiaw-coloiired glass, and unites 
with hase.s to form well-marked salts, the molyb- 
date.s, which are eitlier colourless or- yellow. " A 
solution of niolybrhite of ammonia is one of the 
most delicate tests for phosphoric acid. Mnlyh- 
denuui forms various conipoumls witli sulphur, 
chlorine, &C., none of which are of any practical 
impoi-tance, except tire native bisulphide. 

MoinBasa, or Momu.VZ, a seajiort and the head- 
quarters of tire Iinjierial British East Africa Com- 
pany’s territories, stands on a small eoralline island 
3 miles long liy 21 broad close to tire coast, in 4° 4' 
S. lat., about 150 hiiles N. of Zanzibar. Tire sliore.s 
of tire Island are rocky and abrupt, and the greater- 
part of its surface Is covered with dense bnsb. The 
town lias the usual Arab characteristics of ruin and 
neglect. Tire only object of interest is an extensii’e 
fort, built in 1594 by the Portuguese, and restored 
Iry them in 1635. Alomhasa was visited by Vasco 
da Gama in 1497 ; it was then a large and pi osperous 
town (as it was when Ibn-Batiita was thei'e in 1331 ), 
with a colony of Christian, s of St Thoma.s and Ban- 
yans from India. It wa-s held by the Portuguese 
dni-ing the greater part of the period from 150.5 to 
1698, though not without fretiuent captures. The 
native chief put it under British protection in 1823 ; 
but, they soon abandoning it, it was seized by the 
sultan of Zanzibar, who in 1888 ceded it provision- 
ally to the British East Africa Cornpauj’. They 
were made delinitive masters of tire place two years 
later, when tliej" also were put in pos.session of a 
vast tract of country, extending 400 miles along the 
coast, from the river Juba to tlie river Umha, and 
inland up to Victoria Nyanza, and beyond it to 
the frontiei-s of the Congo Fi-ee State— an area of 
prohably 700,000 sip m., moi-e than six times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland together. Gold, 
Conner, plumbago, and iron ore, as well as india- 
rubber, e.xist in this region in eonsiileiable abnnil- 
anoe. The comiiany have connected Mombasa 
with Zanzibar by telegrajih, and in 1890 comraenced 
a railway inland to Victoria Nyanz-a, a distance of 
400 miles. Tire harbour, one of the largest, safest, 
anil healthiest on the east coast of Africa, was in 
1890 made a Ih-itisli naval coaling station, and the 
lieadquarter.s of the fleet in that piart of the world. 
There Is a pier; and other harhom--ivork.s were begun 
in 1890, Pop, about 20,000, mostly Afi-icans, with 
some Arabs and Banyans. On tire mainland oppo- 
site is Frere Town, the see of the Anglican bishop 
of Bast Eiiuitoi-ial Africa. 

Moment of a dynamical quantity is the import- 
ance of that quantity in regard to its dyiianrioal 
effect relatively to a given point or axis. 'The most 
familiar example is the Moment of a Force, For 
simplicity, take a body inor-able about a fixed axis 
— say, a door orr its hinges. Everj’day experience 
teaches us that such a door Is most easily moved 
by a pash oi- pull applied as far as possible from the 
hinge. In moving the door slowly 
through a certain angle, we must cl 
do so inuoli work in, first, causing 
the nccessavy acceleration, and j 
then in ovorooming the friction of j 
the hinges. If we apply the force j 
at a greater distance from the j 

hinge, it works through a propor- j 

tionally greater arc, and is there- j * V 
fore pvoportionatety less. Such 1 
conaiderations lead to the defini- i 571 

tion of the moment of a force 
about a point as the product of its amount into 
its pei-pendioular distance from the point. The 
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leiuleiity of the action of mioU a foice is to cause 
rotation about an axis jjenieiiiliciilar to the plane 
jjassing through the point and containing tlic force. 
Tims, in the case of a peuduluni, the oflecth enesb 
of the force in causing rotation is niea&ureil hy 
tlie inoinent Wf— where W is tlie weight of the 
]iendnluni, and I is the distance of the line of action 
of the force W from the centre of lotation C, 
or (what coine.s to the same thing) the chstance 
of the eentie of iiiass ft from tlio vertic.il line 
tlirough C. 

The term inouient enters iirto seretal other 
]]hrases, all of which relate either directly or in- 
directly to rotation. Tints, there is the nroincnt ot 
nrorrrentuirr, or angular niinrtetrtnnr, whose I'ate of 
change is the rncastrie of the nroinent of the force 
Ijrodrrcing the change. To obtairr it for any given 
body rotating with angitlar sjreed u about an axis, 
we Ihsb iinagine the body broken up into a great 
many small portion.s of niasse.s &c. at 

distances \-c. from the a.xi.s, mirltiply the 

munientuin (mra) of each nrass hy its distance, 
and then Lake the .siini of all these products. Tho 
angular speed to being the same in every 0 'C)>res- 
•sion, the moment of inomcriLtim take.s the tornr 
to + i!to. ), which it is rt.mial In write 

in the syinljolrc form cui’/n/--. The (iirantity -no’-, 
which is' the sum of tho products of each nniHs into 
the srprare of its distance from the axis, is callerl 
the Moment of Inertia about that axis. It is the 
lactor in the nioniprrt of momentunr, which deiremls 
upon the distribution of nratter in the body. It 
enters into all (preHtions of moelianies in which 
rotation is involved, from the spinning of a top or 
the action of art eirgdire governor to the .stability of 
a .ship. By an obvious oxtcir.sion, tho word moment 
is also used in suolr oonrhinations as moment of a 
velocity and moment of an acceleration. Such 
plti-ases correspond to nothing truly dynamic, 
unless we regard velocity as moaning the monion- 
turn of unit liras®, and acceleration as tlic rate of 
ohairge of that rnomentunr. iSee Dvnamigs, FoilCli, 
INEIITIA, liOTATION, &C. 

MoitENTUiM is our modern equivalent of Newton’s 
quantity of motion {qaiuititas motiis), which in 
Ilefntition II. of tho Principiti is stated to ho meas- 
ured by the product of the velocity and the mass. 
Its dynamic iiirportauoe is sulKcieiitly discussed 
under FoKCE. 

Moinlen, a Chinese frontier-town in the ex- 
treme west of Yuiitrau, 135 ntile.s NE. of Bliamo. 
See Audei'sou’s Mandalay to Mtmum (1876). 

Mommsen, Theodok, the rrrost learned his- 
torian of Kottre, was Irorn the son of a pa.stor at 
Carding, in Sleswick, 30th Noventher 1817. lie 
studied at Kiel, next spent three years traversing 
France and Italy irt the study of iionran inscrip- 
tions under commission of the Berlin Academy, 
edited awhile the &hlesii)ig-Molsteinische Zeitung, 
and hr the autumn of 1848 was apirointed to a 
chair of Jurispi-udetrce at Leipzig, of whicli two 
year.s later he was deprived for the part lie took in 
polities. In 1852 he was appointed to the chair of 
lioiiian Law at Zrnieh, in 1854 at Breslau, and in 
183S to that of Ancient History at Berlin, Here he 
was engaged for many years in editing the inonn- 
niental Corpus liisr.riptiotiuiii Latinarum, jrrojected 
hy the Berlin Academy, and coiiimeneed in 1863 j 
and in 1873 he was elected perpetual secretary of 
the Academy. In 1882 he was tried for slandering 
Bismarck in an oleotion speech, hut was cleared 
both in the lower court and in that of appeal. His 
fine library was burned in 1880, whereupon a 
number of English students presented him with a 
collection of books to make good at least imrt of 
his loss. Mommsen took a share in the work of 
editing the Momimenta Gmnaniai Historica, and 


has made his name illustiiuus hy a series of works 
of vast range and piofouiid erudition. His greatest 
work letiiiiins hia liDiinschc UcscItklLtc, brought down 
to tho battle of Tliap.sus (3 voK. 1854-50 ; 8tli ed. 
1889; Eng. trans. by \V. I’. Dickson, 4 vols, 1S62-1 
07). These three voliiines form huok.s i.-v, uf 
Mommsen's plan; vol. v., I'oiiuiug hook viii, va,s 
issued in lSS5(Erig. trails, hy Dickson, The Provinces 
uf the Itomap Empire fiom Cttsiir to JJiodettan 
•2 vols. 1886). Freeman chariicteiisca Mumrnseii 
as ‘the greatest scholar of our times, well-ni<di 
the greatest .scliolar of all tiine.s . . . languasc 
law, mythology, customs, airthpiitica, coins, in- 
scriptions, every soiuce of knowledge of oi'ciy kind 
— he is master of llieni all.’ But, while adniittino 
readily his wide ami sure grasp of his tor iciil sequence, 
the render linils Moinniseu defective in political and 
moral in.sight, anil jirone to fall dorvn in wonsliip 
before mere force and .success. 

Other important works of bloinniseu’s are 
OsiisrJie iSfiitlie/i (1845) ; Dte Unlerilalisehen Dui- 
Ichtc ( 1850); Corpus Iiiscrijit lull iim Nciipolitanariiiii 
(1851); his nionogiaplia on lloinaii Coins (1850); 
the edict ol Diocletian, Do P reins licritni Veiiuliinn 
(1851); Die llcchUjrcKje etrischni Casur iiiid dcni 
Henut (1857); Pvnu'sfhe h'lirsehnniien ( 1804-79); 
lies Gestn: VJ/Wi Hni/n.sfi ( 1805 ) ; lloiiusches tHuats- 
rccht (1871-70; 3d oil. 1887); and his Ihgcsta 
Jusliiiiaiii A iigiisti (1800-70). 

Of his hrotliors, two liavc acliieveil disUnotion : 
Tveno, hoi'u at (larding, 23d May 1819, stuilied 
at Kiel, traversed Italy and Clreece, and held 
educational airpuiirtntents at Eisenacli, Oldeuhuig, 
and Fr.ankfort-on-Main until his letirenrent in 
1885. He devoted mn,ny yeans to .studies upon 
Pindar, producing a great ciilical edition in 1804 
(an edition of tlie text in 1800), Scltnlut (1861), a 
triinslation (1840), and Purerga Pindariea (1877). 

Aufiu.sT, horn at Olilesloo, 25th duly 1821, 
studioil at Kiel, and taught in schools at Hamburg, 
Parchim, and Sleswick. Most of his works lie- 
long to tho field of theok and Roman olironolog 5 '. 
Among them are Anm/.sc/ni Diifcn ( 1855), ii’c/froi/e 
£iir Grin’liisehi'n, Zeitn'c/iiiniig ( 1856-59), Grievhisc'he 
JakrcsMtcH (1873), Delphika (1878), and Chmno- 
logic U liters urh HU gen nber das Ktdeiiderwescii der 
Urieehen ( 1883 ). 

Moilipox, or MoMPOa, a town of Bolivar in 
Colombia, on tho Magdalena, 110 mile.9 SE. of 
Cartagena. Forrnilod in 1538, it contains a good 
secondary school anil a distillery. I’op. 8000. 

Monaclli.sin, or Mona.STICISM (Gr. moiiachos, 
‘a monk,’ from iiioiias, ‘alone’), may in general 
he described as a state of religiou.s I'etirenieirt, 
irroi'e or les.s complete, aecompairied hy couterniila- 
tion, and by various devotional, asootical, and 
(renitentlal practices. It is, in truth, Asceticism 
(q.v.), with tire elemoiit of religious solitude .sirper- 
addeil. Tire irrstitrrtioii of rnottachisrTt has, under 
dilt'orent forurs, entered into several religion, s sys- 
tems, ancient and modem. That it ivas known 
among the Jews before the cortrirrg of our Lord 
appears froirt the example of tho proplret Elijah 
and from that of the Essenes ; atrd it is prohalrle 
that religious seclusion fomied part ol the practice 
of the Nazarites, at least in the later periods 
of Jewish history. In the Bi-ahinarrical religion it 
has had a ])rominoirt place ; aird even to the prosoirt 
day the lamaseries of Tibet ntay he said to rival in 
number and extent the forurer niorrasteries of Italy 
or Spain. The Cliristiaii advocai.es of nroiiach- 
rsm find in the exhortations to voluntary poverty 
(Matt. xix. 21) and to celibacy (1 Cor. vii. 37) 
at once the justification and tho origin of the 
primitive institution. Its fiivst form ap]iears in 
the practice of aaceticism, of which wo find fre- 
quent mention in the early part of the 2d century. 
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The primitive ahcetice, liowever, li\ed among the 
liietliren, and it is only in tlie following century 
that the \ieculiar characteiistic of inonacliism 
begins to a^ipear. T'he earliest form of Christian 
inmiaclnsin is also the most coinplcte — that of the 
Anchorites or llerniits (q.v. ) — and is commonly 
believed to have in part oiigimited in the persecn- 
' tions, from uhioh Christians were forced to retire 
into deserts and solitaiy ]ilaces. The hermits 
maintained fiom choice, after the cessation of tlie 
peisecutious, the seclusion to which they liad 
miginally resorted ns an expedient of seeurity ; 
and a later development of tlie same piineiple is 
found in the still more remarkahle psychological 
pbenoiiienon of the celchrated ‘Pillar-saints’ oi 
Stvlites ( q. V. ). After a time, however, the neces- 
sities of the leligious life itself — as the attendance 
at public worship, the paiticijiatiou in the sacra- 
ments, the dosiiu for mutual iustuictiou audedilica- 
tion — led to nuidilloatious of the dogiee and of the 
nature of the solitude. Plist came the simplest 
fnrni of common life, whieli sought to comhine the 
personal seclusion of individuals with Che common 
exercise of all the puhlic duties ; an aggiegatimi 
nf separate cells into the same district, called hy 
the name Lntmt, with a common church, in uhich 
all as.somblerl for prayer ami pnhiic woi.sbip. Prom 
the union of the common life with personal solitude 
is derived the name ctuiiohita (ttr. Loinos bios, emu- 
mun life), by which this class of monks is distin- 
guished fiom the striut solitaries, as the lieiniits, 
and in whioli is involved, in addition to the ohliga- 
tiuus of poverty and chastity which were vowed 
by tlie liormits, a third obligation of obedience to 
a .superior, wliicli, in conjunction u'ith the two 
former, has ever .since been hehl to constitute tho 
essence of the religions or monastic life. The first 
migin of the strictly cmnobitical or monastic life 
has been detailed under the name of St Antony 
(q.v. ), who may be regarded as its founder in the 
East, either hy liimself or hy Ida disci[de8. So 
lapid was its piogress that his drat disciple, Paeho- 
inius, lived to liiul Idmself the superior of 7000. In 
the .single district of Nitria, tlie country of the 
Natron Lake.s (q.v.) in the Egyjitian delta, there 
were, aeeordiug to Eo/iomen, no fewer llian fifty 
monasterie.s, and before long tlie civil autlioritie.s 
judged it expedient to place lestuotions on their 
excessive mulliplieation. It seems to he admitted 
tliat in tlie East, where aacolicisin has always been 
held in high estimation, tlie examiile of Christian 
moinisticisin had a powerful inlliience in forwarding 
the piogress of Clniatianity ; although it is also 
certain that the admiration ivhicli it excited occa- 
sionally led to its natural consequence among the 
meinhers, hy eliciting a spirit of pride and o.sleu- 
tatioii, and hy jirovokiug sonietinies to fanatical 
excesse.s of austerity, soiiietiiiie.s to hypocritical 
simulations of rigour, Tlie abuses -wliieh arose, 
even in tlie early stages of iiionaeliisin, are deplored 
hy the very Fathers who are most eloquent in 
their praises of tlie iiistitutiaii itself. Tlieso abuses 
])revailod ehielly in a clas.s of monks called Suni- 
baitw, V, ho lived in small cominiiilities of three or 
four, and sonietinies led a wandeiing and irre^ilar 
life. On the oilier hand, a most extraordinary 
picture is drawn hy Theodoret of the rigour and 
niortilication inactised in some of the greater 
monasterie.s. Tlie monks were commonly zealots 
in religion; and much of the hitterne.ss of the 
religions controv'ersies of the East was due to that 
unrestrained zeal ; and it may he added that tlie 
opinions which led to these controversies origin- 
ated for the most part among the theologians of 
the cloisters. An order was called riconnetu; (Gr., 
‘sleepless’), from their maintaining the public 
services of the church clay and night without in- 
terruption (see Geeek Chuiich). 


It was in the ccenobitic ratlier than the eremitic 
form that moiiachism was fiist iiitiocluced into the 
^^est, at Home and in Noithein Italy hy Atha- 
nasius, ill Africa hy St -lugustiiie, and afterwards 
in Gaul hy St Maitin of Tmus. Here also the 
institution spread rajiidly umler the same general 
forms ill which it is found in the Eastern C'hnicli; 
hut consideiable ielaxati(>ii.s wme gradually iiitio- 
diiced, and it was not imlil the thoiongli leforma- 
tiuii and, as it may he called, rcligums revival 
ell'ected by the celehiated St Ijeiieilict (q.v. ), in 
the beginning of the Gtli century, that westein 
nionaehisin assumed its peculiar and peuiianeiit 
foim. In home of the moio isolated chinches, as, 
for instance that of Piitain, it would seem that 
the leforinatioiis of St Benedict were not introduced 
until a late period ; and in that chinch, as well as 
in the church of Irnlaiid, they were a subject of 
cousiderahle eontroveir-y. One of the most unpoit- 
aiit modifications of iiionaeliism in the "West 
icg.irded the nature of the occuqiation in whicli the 
monks Mere to he engaged dtuing tlie times not 
ilirectlv devoted to ]jrayer, meditation, or other 
spiritual exeieises. In the East manual lalioiir 
foiiiied tlie chief, if not the sole c.xturual oeciipa- 
lioii prescribed to the monk.s ; it being held as a 
fuiulamenlal principle that for each individual the 
main hiisiiiosn of lile was the saiiolilicatioii of his 
own houl. In the ^Vest, besides the labour of the 
haiid.s, mental oecupatiim was also piesciihed — not, 
it is tine, for all, but for llio.se for wliimi it was 
especially ealcuIaU'd. From an eaily period, tlieie- 
fore, the monasteries of the West, alia particulaiiy 
tlio.se of Ireland or tho.se founded by liisli monks 
(see CoLl'.uti.i, Cux.I)EE.s), as Iona and Eimlisfanie, 
iiecame schools of learning, and tiaining-houses for 
the cleigy. At a later jieriod must monasteries 
possessed a scriptorium, oi writing-room, in which 
the monks were employed in the transcription of 
MES. ; ami, altliimgh a great iiroiuirtiou of the work 
so done was, as niiglit naturally he exjjscted, in the 
department of sacred leaining, yet it cannot he 
doubted that it is to the suliolam of the clnisler we 
owe tlie pi'eseruitiun of most of the nia.sterpieces 
of chnssic iiteratnre whieh have reached our age. 

In the remarkahle religious uiovemeut which 
characterised the cliuioh of the l'2th century (see 
Fuasci.scan.s) the pi'iiieiple of nioiiacliism uiider- 
vveut a fiirtliei niodilieation. The spiritual er/uisni, 
.so to speak, of the eaily moiiacliisni, which in some 
sense limited the v\ oi k of tho eioister to the saucti- 
(ication of the individual, gave place to the nioie 
comprehensive range of spiritual duty, that, in 
the institute of the various hodius of Frinivs (q.v.) 
vvliieh that age piudiiced, made the &j)iritual and 
even the toinpoial neeessilie.s of one’s neighhour, 
equally with, if not more than, one’.s own, the 
object of the work of the cloister. The progress of 
these various liudie.s, hntli in the T2th century and 
since that age, is detailed umler their several titles. 
The monastic institutes of the IVest are almost all 
ollshoots or mndilieation.s of the Benedictines ( q.i'.) ; 
nf lhe.se the most lemarkable aie the C'artliiisian.s, 
Cisteicians, Chigniacs, PiemQiistratensian.s, and, 
above all, MaurisLs. In more modern times other 
institiite.s have been founded for the service of the 
sick, for the education of the poor, and other similar 
w'orks of mercy, whose meinhers are also classed 
under tho denomination of monks. The most im- 
portant of these are described under their several 
heads. 

Tlie enclosure within which a community of 
monks reside is called a Monastery (q.v.), and some- 
times convent. By the strict law of the church, 
called the law of cloister or enclosure, it is forbidden 
to all except meinhers of the order to enter a monas- 
tery ; and in almost all the orders tliis prohibition 
is rigidly enforced ns regards the admission of 
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females to tlie monasteries of men. To siicli a 
length is this cariieil in the Ureelc Church that in 
tliC colehrated oiclosiire of IMount Atlios not onlj- 
■women, hut all animals of the female sex arc 
rigorously excluded. The hast condition of admis- 
sion to a monastic order is the approval of tlie 
su])Oii(n’, after rvhich tlie candidates remain for a 
.short time as ^loniiilants. After tins preliminary 
trial, tliey enter on r\'hat is called the nomtiutu, the 
length of which in difi'eient ouleis vaiiesfroin one 
to three years ; and at its elo.se they are admitted 
to the profession, at which the sotemn vow.s are 
taken. The age for profession ha.s varied at differ- 
ent time.s and in dilVerent ordei.s ; tlie Council of 
Trent, liowever, lias fixed sixteen as the iniiiinmin 
age. Originally all monlis -were laymen ; hut after 
a time the superiors, and liy degrees other moie 
meritoriou.s raeinhers, -were admitted to holy orders. 
Amongst the mendicants, those in priest’s orders 
were called ‘fatlior,’ the lay hrutlicis ‘brother’ 
only. In either case, where the order is one of 
those solemnly ap]iioved hy the clmrch, the engage- 
ment taken at tlie hiial profession is life-long and 
irrevoeahle. 

The name monastery, in its mo.st strict accepta- 
tion, is cunlined to the re.sidences of monks, pro- 
perly so called, or of nuns of the cognate orders 
(as the Benediethie), and as .such it comprises two 
great classes, the Abbey and the Priori/. The 
former name was given only to estahlishinents of 
the highest rank, governed by an abbot, who was 
commonly as.sisted by a prior, sub-prior, and other 
minor functionaries (sea ABBOT). A Priory sup- 
posed a less extensive and les.s numerous com- 
jminity. It was governed by a prior, and wa.s 
originally, althougli by no means uniformly (at 
lea.st iu later times), aubjeot to the jurisdiction of 
an aldiey. The distiiicLidii of ahlioy and priory is 
found equally among the llciiediofcirie nuns. In the 
military orders the name of Commandery and Pre- 
oeptory oori'e.spoiicle(l with tho.so of abbey and prioiy 
in the monivstie orders. The cstahlislmieiits of tlie 
mendioaiit and, in general, of the modern orders 
are sometimes, though less properly, called monas- 
teries. Their more charactenstic aiipellation is 
Friary or Convent, and tliey are commonly dis- 
tinguished into Pi'ofessed Houses (called also Re.si- 
dences), Novitiates, and Colleges or Scholastic 
House.9. The iianies of the siiperiora of .such 
house.? differ in the different orders. The common 
name is Hector, but in some orders the sn])erior is 
called Guardian (as in the Franciscan), or Master, 
Major, Father Superior, &c. The houses of females 
— except iu the Henedictine or Cistercian orders — 
are called indifferently Convent and Nunnery ; 
their head is styled Mother Superior or Keverend 
Mother. Tlie monastic institute, from the very 
earliest time, included women as well as men. The 
former were called in Greek hy the name nonis or 
nonua, and in Latin nonna (from which the English 
Nun), os also sanctimonialis. The general char- 
acteristics of the monastic institute for females are 
substantially identical with those of the male orders. 

It was to he expected that the monastic founda- 
tions in England would not long survive the national 
rejection of the papal power -which was their main 
support. The mouastoiies had mostly outlived 
their day.s of usefulness, and very inadequately 
fulfilled the objects of their in.stitution. A general, 
though not univei-sal decay of religious fervour, and 
tlie revelation from time to time of grave scandals 
within their walls disposed many prudent men to 
regard them lyitli little favour. But the immediate 
cause of their downfall was their aecuuiiilated 
wealth wdth which Cromwell tempted the covetous- 
ness of Henry VIII. The dissolution of monasteries 
was indeed no new idea, for Cardinal AVolsey several 
years before bad obtained bulls from the pope 


eiiahling him to sujipre.s.s certain religioms houses 
and appropriate tlieir funds for other purjioses. 
Henryk proceedings ivere, howoi’er, us uiiwoitliy as 
his motive.s. He appointed luiprineipled agents to 
visit and report n|)nn the state of all the religiouH 
house.s in the kingdom. The.se men ])erfoimed 
their work in indecent haste, and upon olwioush- 
imsiiHlcienl evidence brought against the monks 
generally charges of gross immorality which were 
enihodied in the so-calleil Black Book, now io.st. 
The king at first acted with considerable craft. 
He appealed to the sellislincs.s of the greater 
abboB who bad .seats in tlic House of Lords, and 
silenced their o]>pusition by declaring that in the 
larger monasteries ‘ religion was right well kept,’ 
and proposed the coufiscation only of the smaller 
houses (87(5 in number) with a revenue of less than 
£200 a year. This ensured the passing of the Act 
of .Snpjircssion in February 1536. But the turn of 
the 645 greater lucmasteries soon came. Certain 
abbots implicated in tlie li.sing of the ‘Bilgiimage 
of Grace ’ were convicted of treason and their houses 
seized. Then followed another general visitation, 
and, hy hribe.s, intimidation, and violence, the re- 
niainiiig monastic comimiiiitie.s u’ere one hy one 
induced in 1539 to ‘surrender’ their property in the 
king. Tlie reveiine aceriiing to tho erowii by tlie 
confiscation is estimated at over £130,000. With 
this fund .six neu' episcopal sees and oortaiu collegi- 
ate churcheH and gi'amiuni’-schoolH were founded, 
and a few castles built for the defence of the const, 
Bnt the gieater part of the property fell through 
purchase or gift into tho hands of the nobility and 
gentry j and tlie jiolioy which thus iuteiested power- 
ful laymen in maintaining the new order of tilings 
edectiiallj havreil the way to the restoration of 
monasticjsin in tlie reactionary rei§n of Mary, 
Fresli light lias lieen thrown upon tins whole sub- 
ject by Canon Dixon in bis recent llkiury of the 
Olmreh of England, and again more fully by F'atlier 
Gasqiiot, O.B'.B., iu Henry VIIl. and the Enylish 
Moiiastevks (2 vols, 1889 ; 4th ed. 1890). 

In some of tlie German .states the temporalities 
of tlie suppressed monasteries were rotained at the 
Eetormatioii, and U'ere granted at pleasure by tlie 
.sovereign, to be enjoyed together with the litnlar 
dignity. Some of the Oernian oliurchea, howoi’or, 
iu later limes, have revived the in.stitution, esjieei- 
ally for women (see Deaconesses). In England 
there was tlie religious community of Little Gid- 
ding ( H525-47 ), founded by Nicholas Ferrar (q.v.); 
and in 1860 a sort of Anglican mission order, the 
Cowley Fatliers, was established at Oxford ; but 
here, too, Bisterboods (q.v.) are far more numerous. 
In all these Protestant revivals of nmiiaebism, the 
engagement is revocable at the -will of tho in- 
dividual. At the French Hevolntion the nionastie 
establishments of Franco were utterly suppre.ssGd; 
and ill most of the other (latholic countries of 
Europe the example has been followed to a greater 
or less extent. After the Ke.storation a revival of 
many of the orders took place in Eranoe. In 1835 
Spain suppressed 900 monasteries, and the vest 
soon thereafter ; Portugal dissolved all its religious 
houses iu 1834, In Belgium, Austria, and Switzer- 
land, lUQuasteries are numerous — iu Belgium there 
are 200 coinnmnities, in Austria (without Hungary) 
450, in Switzerland 88. In Italy, Sardinia put an 
cud to the monasteries in 1866, and tho same meas- 
ure was extended to the whole kingdom after 1870, 
the orders being expropriated, and tlieir bouses made 
national property ; in all upwards of 2200 bouses 
were .suppressed. In 1875 Prussia dissolved all 
orders save those devoted to sick-niiising ( at that 
date there were in all Germany 2588 monks and 
16,846 imns), hut iii 1887 readmitted all those orders 
engaged in pastoral duty, Clnistiau charity, or the 
contemiilative life. The Ereiioh decree of 1880, 
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breaking up ‘ uiiantliorihed orilevb,’ dealt with 384 
houses with 7444 iiionkt., and GO'2 houses w’ith 14,003 
nuns, there ^Yel■e in all at that date some 25,000 
monks and nuns in Frnuee. In England and 
Iieland and America, on the contrary, and largely 
(16 a consefiuence, monastics institutions haveniail'e 
lapid progress of late years. Most of the orders 
introduced are active, not contemplative. In the 
United States some fifty orders are repie.sented. 

The following list gives the name and date of foimda 
tion of the chief orders ; reference is made to the articles 
on them throughout thi.s work, and to works cited tlnne ; 
as also to other articles ipioted above, to Human Catholic 
ChUBOH, Conokeo.vTion, &o ; and to Ilulyot, Hintoira 
dts Ordres Rtliijiiux (8 vola. 1714-21; new ed. 18CU); 
Diigdale, SDmnstimn Av;//ienniciii (new ed. 1817-M); 
I'.iimer, Nolitia Monaslim (1744); IVIohler, Oeackiclitc 
ties Monehihums (183(i); Hill, liiuilish Monasticism 
(ldfl7); Milman, Histovy of Latm Cltrislianit/i (1854); 
llontalemberi, MTonks of the West ( Eng. trails. 18(11-79 ) ; 
Harnaok, I^ees Monchthma : seine Jdeale tmd seine 
Geschichte (1832); and Bandhmk to the Courents and 
Kelitjious Houses in the United Kingdom (1885). 


lii-'ilwiis (see Basil) 303 

Deiiediatiiies 520 

Jtoiilis of loim (q.v.) 6153 

Caiioii.s Regiiliir 703 

CIugid.ic.H 010 

Austin Cauoiia 1007 

Cartliusiaua 1084 

CHterei.m? 1098 

Hiwijitnllera 1104 

Tenipliirs. 1113 

Premimstratcnsian.s 1120 

Trappiets 1140 

Gilhertinoa 1143 

Ocgillnes 1180 

Teutonic Knights 1101 

Tilnltniinns 1107 

Poor Claioa (see OlAnn). .1202 

Fttmciacana 1208 

OntmoUtoa 1200 

Donilnican.s 1215 

Celestinea 1271 

Olivetnna 1313 

Brigittlncs 1.203 

Obaervantlno Franoiaoiin8.13U8 


Hiorooyinites 1374 

BietlU’en of Common Life., 1375 

Bcinnidins 1425 

Oblate Nuna 1433 

Mnnma 1436 

Barmiljites 1481 

'J'lieatines 1524 

Cnjiiioliliia 1525 

llccollcta 1632 

.lesulta 1634 

Ui'sniino.a 1637 

Oi.aloriuiia 1675 

FeuiIIaiit.s 1677 

Obinle l''athoi'S 1578 

Jacobins 1008 

Mauris ta 1021 

Lasarists 1624 

Sihloi's of Oliarity 1(529 

Pasaloniats 1725 

Hedeniiitorists 1732 

Ladies of Iho Sacred Ilenrt.lSOO 

Mar(at Fatliers 1818 

Sistor.4 of Mercy 1827 

Little Sisters ul the Poor. .1340 


MoJi'JlCO, (I small nvinoipality on tlie Mediter- 
ranean, 149 miles ENE. of Marseilles, and 9 from 
Nice. Ai'ea, 8 s(j. m, ; pop. (1873) 6741; (1888) 
13,304, of rvliom 3292 were in the town of Monaco, 



6218 in Condamine, and ,3794 in Monta Carlo. The 
territory, which is encircled hy tlie French depart- 
ment of Alpes Maritinras and the sea, consists 
mainly of the rooky promontory on rvhioh the 
capital is huilt, and a small strip of coast. For 
more than niire hirndred years it has helonged 


to the family of Grimaldi. Originally of Geno- 
ese e.\tractroii, they fiist held lands in Fmnce, 
between Fre.jns and Torrlon, where the name 
of the hay of Gviniarrd still connnenrorates tlieiv 
.sway. Tiiey acipiired Monaco in 968, Men- 
tone and Pioipioiinrne and Castilhm about 1230, 
and Antihe.s in 1237. In Emopean politics 
they sided with the Gnelp^li jiarty. Honore II. 
put his country under a Fiench ‘protectorate in 
1644. Ill 1715 the heiress of the Grimaldi of 
ilonaco married Matignon, Comte de Thurigny, 
and her de.scendants continued to reign over their 
.small kingdom. It lias, horvei-er, .snliered at the 
hands of its great neighhoiivs. In 1846 Mentone 
and Roqnehriine were annexed hv Sardinia, and 
after the war of 1859 the whole territory helonged 
for a short time to King Victor Emmanuel. The 
prote.sts of its lawful owner were loud, hut he was 
none the le.ss ready for another arrangeiiieiit, since 
in 1861 lie .sold Mentone and IloquBlirmie to 
Napoleon III. fur 4,000,000 francs. Hhs caijilal 
Monaco is now inider Fveiicli protection. I’linoe 
Albert (horn in 1848, succeeded 1880), the present 
.sovereign, has one son, Louis, by a marriage, 
dissolved in 1880, with Lady Mary Hauiiltmi. 
About 1000 of the inhabitants are employed in tlie 
rooni.s and garilun.s of tlie celuhratml Casino. Tlie.so 
ganihliiig rooms, linilt at jMoiite Carlo on gruniiil 
leased from the Prince of Monaco, belong to a ioiiit- 
stock comimny, and have about 400,000 visitors. 
The climate of Monaco is milder than that of any 
other place in the Kiviera ; palms and aloes grow 
most luxuriantly, and rare wild-floH-er.s are found 
on its rocky promontory. See Metivier, Mutitteo ct 
ses Priiires (2il ed. 1806); and Boyer de Sainte- 
Suzanne, La Principauic tie Monaco (1884). 

9Ioiia(1 (Ur, monas, ‘unity’), in P)iilo,so])hy, 
is one of the simjile elements of wliich, aocording 
to the system of Leibnitz (q.v.), the universe is 
Imilt up. In Biology the name is a]i]ilie(l to a 
large nuniher of niiiuite and relatively simple 
flagellate Infusorians (q.v.). 

nlonaghail, an inland comity of Ulster, Ire- 
land, situated between Tyrone on the N. and 
Meath (in Leinster) on the S. Its grente.st length 
from north to south is 37 niile.s ; 

1 U the total area being 319,741 acres 
. (490 sq. m.), of which about 140,000 
' are under tillage. The population, 

which in 1841 was 200,442, had 
- fallen in 1881 to 102,748 (of whom 
i' ^ ^ 7.3 per cent, were Catholic). The 

I, general surface is mnlnlatory; the 
iljV higlie.st point is 1254 feet above the 
‘ sea. It is iiitersiiensed with lakes 
of small extent, and has many small 
streams. In its geological .structure 
the level country belongs to the 

f reat central lime.stone district ; see 
KELANU (geology); limestone, 
freestone, and slates are worked. 
The flax crop has greatly increased 
of late yeans, and the linen manu- 
facture is thriving. The iivincipal 
towns of this county are Monaghan, 
CaiTicknmcrof,s, Clones, and Castle- 
lilayney. It returns two memhei-.s 
to parliament, Monaghan, gi'unted 
hy Heniyll. to De Couveey, speedily 
fell hack into the hands of the 
native chiefs of the sept MacMahon, 
hy whom ( with some alternations of re-conquest) it 
was held till the reign of Elizabeth, when it was 
erected into a shire. The oonnty po.s.seaHes two 
round towers, one, very complete, at Clones, the 
other at Inniskeen ; and there are several raths and 
Danish forts. The name Monaghan is deiived from 
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the Irish Uliiiucchcm, ‘ Monkstown,’ a niDiiastery 
liaviiiK atijod here at a very early date. 

iMoN.UiHAN, tlie county town, is 70 miles NN\V. 
of Dublin by rail. The town, which I'oturned two 
members to the Irish parliament, is still tire centre of 
some trade in agricultural produce, and can boast 
several public liuildings of cmi.siderahle pretuu.sioiis, 
among whicli are the Catholic college and church, 
the infirmary, and national model school. Pop. 
( 1861 ) 3910 ( 1881 ) 3309. See Evelyn P. Shirley's 
Uidovy of the Comity of Monaghan (1877-80). 

Monaldesclii. See Christina. 

Monarcliy ( Gr. monarchia, from monos, ‘alone,’ 
and arclio, ‘1 govern;’ literally, the government 
of a single individual) is that form of goveriunent 
in a community by whicli one |)erson exercises 
the .sovereign authority; .see Government. For 
Monarohianism, see Unitarianism. 

Monastery, a class of structures which arose 
in the middle ages to meet the requirements of tlie 
large nnniher of monks that tlien existed. It is 
proved hy documents that these buildings were at 
lirst eonstructed somewhat after the plan of a 
Roman house, or rather of a Roman villa or country- 
house. Records of abbeys as early as the 7tli 


plan cannot be obtained. The annexed plan 
IS a mode) one made hy Mr E. Sharpe, and con- 
tains the results of ids careful investigation of the 
Cistercian monasteries tliroughout Europo (see 
Trims. Hoy. Inst, of British Architects, 1871). In 
northern climates the cloister was usually .situated 
on the south side of tlie church, for the sake of the 
sunshine and warmtli. It was composed of an open 
courtyard, square or ohloiig in sliape, .suiTouiideil 
by an open arcade, or covered way. Tlie churcli 
formed the north side, and on the east .side w,as 
situated tlie cliaiitnr-liouse, with the monks’ dor- 
mitory over it. The latter was thus in iiuniediate 
comiunuication with the church, and coiivenientlv 
jilaced for the monks’ atteudanoo at the services 
during the night. The ehapter-liouse in the 
CLstercian monasteries -was usually divided into 
three cempartmoiits liy the pillars hearing the 
arches. Tlie ahliot’.s seat u'as ojiposite the entrance 
door, ami a stone seat all reuiid accommodated the 
monks. Tlie doorway was not closed, and to- 
gether witli an open arcii or window on eaeli .side 
of it allowed tliose in the cloister to liear the dis- 
cu.ssiou.s in the interior. Tlie sacristy is placed on 
tlie north siilc of the chapter-house, with a door 
from the cliuroli. A similar coll or ‘uaidour’ 
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century show that the arrangements were .similar occupies the south .side; theii comes a passage or 
then to those of the 12lh century. The cloister, | ‘slype’ leading from tlie cloister to the ganleus, 

&c.. Beyond this is the 

. i»o . iH^^nks,^ a ^ long 

basin^wlicrc thc^iiqnks 

** '*'*'** quently a deiaehed 

numher of hearths, 

Cistercian xtbbey— Model Idan. each having a separate 

chimney in tlie roof. 

which formed the inner ooiu't appropnated to the Along the west side of the cloister, and some- 
monks, re3e]uhle.s the peristyle of the Roman -times extending iiiucli farther, lay the hospitium 
iiiansioii. ’The latter was the part of the dwelling or guest-liouse, where all travellers were received, 
coTuuiunicatlng with the private apaituieiits of tlie and the lay-room above, where they ivere lodged, 
family, just as the cloister coimnuiiicated with the A very important room in the monastery was the 
refectory, dormitory, and otlier apartments used scriploriuiu or library, iu wliicli the MSS. were 
hy the monks and not entered by the public, written and illuniiiiated ; this was situated on the 
There was also in the monasteries, as in the Roman second iloor of the cliapter-liou.se. Tlie abbot ’a 
villas, an outer courtyard, iu which were sitmUed lodge formed a separate edifice, as also did the 
tlie various stores, granaries, ■workshops, and oilier iniii*mai’y. The whole estahlishinent was sur- 
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Cistercian xtbbey— Model Idan. 

which formed the inner oourt appropriated to the A1 
monks, re3e]uhle.s the peristyle of the Roman tin 
mansion. The latter was the part of the dwelling or 
oommunicating with the private apartments of the an< 
family, just as the cloister coimnuiiicated with tlie A 
refectory, dormitory, and other apartments used set 
hy the monks and not entered by the public, wr 
There was also in the monasteries, as in the Roman sec 


places required in connection with both these 
edifices. 

There was, however, one entirely new element in 
the monastery — viz. the church. Tills was the 
largest and most important building, and regu- 
lated the position of all the rest. The conventual 


fated the position of all the rest. The conventual 
liuildings of eveiy abbey in Britain, Franco, and 
Germany are so much destroyed that a complete 


rounded hy a wall, and provided with proper gates 
and defences. ^ The outer gate gave access to the 
outer court, in_ which were situated the work- 
shops of the various tradesmen conneotecl with the 
abbey, and the buildings required in connection 
with the agricultural employments of the lay 
brethren. 

Such were the arrangements of the Cistercian 
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aliliey in the l'2tli and IStli centuries. In later 
times the simplicity of^ the plan w.u.s hroken in 
upon. The monks, desirous of move comfortahle 
miarters, divided the dormitory and made it into 
cells. Til® mew windows were glazed, and even 
the arches of the cloisters were sometimes enclosed. 
The e.arly .simplieitj’ of the architectural .style iva.s 
.■il.st) departed from, and the monastic Iraildings of 
the 13th century are as rich in decoration as the 
cathedrals and i)avish churches. Tlie arrangements 
(if tiie monasteries of the otlier ordeis were, gener- 
ally speaking, .similar to those of the Cistercian, 
except in the case of tlie Gartlrasians. In tlieir 
convents, where ahsnlute solitude and silence were 
refinired, each monk had a small house and garden 
to himself. Tho.se wore arranged round the 
cloister, wliich, when the nuinhcr of monks was 
large, were greatly extended in dimensions. 

See Yiollet le Xluo, Dictionvaii'e and Architecture 
Mouastique t Ho Caumoiit, AtAecdatre d^Archeologie ; 
Pugdalo, Mouasticou ; and M.ackenzie "Walcot's works 
on the EiigliBh and Scottish Clmrdies. For Mon.asticism, 
see MoN-VCHIsu. 

Moiiastir, called also Bitolia, the .second 
town in Turkisli Jlaoetlonia, is .situated in a In-oad 
mountain -valley, 90 miles NW. of Saloiiiea. It 
manufactures carpets and silver filigree, and trades 
in corn and agiicultural products. Tlie Turks, re- 
cognising its strategic importance, liave niaile it the 
lio.'idquai'ter.s of an army oorjM. Under its ancient 
name of Pelagonia it gives title to a Greek nrcli- 
hishop. Here the Albanian lioy.s were massacred 
ill 18,13. Pup. 43,000. 

nioiibotldo, James Burnett, Lord, Scottish 
lawyer and author, was born at Moiiboddo House, 
in i'ordoun parhsli, Kincardiuesliire, in 1714, and 
was educated at Marisolial College, Aberdeen, 
and Edinlinrgli University, afterwards studying 
law for three years at (jrciningen, in Hollaniu 
In 1737 he wa.s called to the SootU.sh bar, and 
soon obtained considerable practice ; Imt the first 
tiling that bronglit him prominently into notice 
was ids connection with tlie celebrated Douglas 
case, in wliich he acted as counsel for Mr 
Dmig'la.s. In 1704 he beonme sliorilT of Kin- 
cardineshire, and in 1707 was raised to the liench 
hy the title of Lord Monhuddo. He died in 
Edinlinrgli, 26th May 1799. Moiiboddo's Origin 
and Progress Of Language (0 vols. 1773-92) is a 
very learned, lieretioal, ami eccentric production ; 
yet in the niidat of its grotesrpia erotohets there 
occasionally flashes out a wonderfully acute obser- 
vation, that makes one regret the distorted and 
misapplied talent of the autlior. Its evolution 
tlieovy— of monkeys tliat wore olf tlieir tails by 
constant sitting — seems less laughable now than 
it did to Monboddo’s conteiiiporaries ; and in his 
study of man as one of the animals, and of civilisa- 
tion hy the liglit of savagery, lie certainly antici- 
pated the modern science of anthropology. Mon- 
boddo published, also anonymously, anotlier work. 
Ancient Mefuphysias (6 vols. 1779-99). 

Monblittll. a Negro stock in the basin of the 
Upper Nile and the Upper Welle. See Africa, 

Moncalieri, a town of Italy, on the Po, 5 miles 
S. of Turin, with a royal palace (1470). Pop. 3463. 

Moncontoiirj a village in the Erench depart- 
ment of Vienne, situated 48 miles SW. of Tours, 
was the scene of the defeat of the Huguenots under 
Ooligny by the troop.s of the king of Prance, 3d 
October 1589. 

Moncrieflf Pits ( named after the inventor. Sir 
Colin Scott Moncrielf) are excavations in which 
heavy guns are placed in coast batteries or other 
places where it is specially necessary to protect 
them from hostile artillery five. The Monoiieif 
system of mounting utilises the force of recoil to 


bring the gun down into the loading po.sition at 
the bottani of tlie pit. It is returned into the 
firing position (sliown in the figure) either, as in 
the early patterns, by means of a heavy counter- 
weight in front of the breast of tlie gnn-carvinge, 
or, as in later designs, by hydro-pnenmatic 
macliiiiery. When the eonnte'rweight is used, the 
side lirackets of the carriage on wliicli the dis- 
appearing movement takes place are made on a 
specially designed ciuve, so that tin's movement 
may be regular and without any violent shock. 
The figure r'epre.sent.s a diagrammatic .section of 
this arrangement. A is the rotating side bracket 



revolving on teeth ; BC are two inclined planes 
keeping the gun liorizonlal as it descends into tlie 
position shown by dotted lines. The same result 
is obtained in the liydro-pneumatio system of 
mounting hy means of recoil presses, wliich also 
store up the foice of tlie recoil and enable it to 
he used to elevate the gun into the firing position. 
The invention lielongs to the years 1868-72. 

Monctoil) a town and port of entry of New 
Brunswick, on tlie Petitcodiao River, 89 miles by 
rail NE. of St John. It has important I'ailway- 
sliojis, a lai-ge sugar-refinery, a cotton-factory, &e, 
Pop. 7000. 

Mon'dovi, a calhedral city of Italy, 08 miles 
S. of Turin by rail. Pop. 10,302. Hero, on 22d 
April 1708, the .Sardinians were totally defeated 
hy Napoleon. 

Monc'ra, a cla.ss of Protozoa (q.v.) proposed 
hy Haeckel to include the very lowest organisms 
supposed to be destitute of a nucleus. As this 
structure has been shown to exist in forms where 
it was fornierl}' denied, the title is noiv being 
abandoned. See Protozoa. 

Money. Tlie term money is used, botli in 
matters of business and in economic theories, in 
such very different ways that it is impossihie to 
cover them all with a simple definition, ytaiidard 
coins, bars of bullion which can at once he con- 
verted into standard coins, token coins, convertible 
bank notes, inconvertible notes, are all included 
under ‘money,’ although they present essBiitial 
differences. In modern societies one of the most 
important forms of money is ‘ hank money,’ or the. 
money of the money-market, wliich for the most 
part consists of neither coin nor notes. The whole 
of the hanking system of the United Kingdam, 
for example, us ivell e.xiilained in Bagehot’s Lom- 
bard Street, really rests upon the reserve kept hy 
the Bank of England, and every hank receives 
deposits of ‘money,’ and makes advances of 
‘money,’ with the use of a very small proportion of 
coins or bank-notes. A brief survey of the develop- 
ment of the complex monetary system of modern 
societies from its rndiinentary forms udll give the 
best explanation of tliis uncertainty in the mean- 
ing of this familiar word, and also bring out in the 
clearest way the principal functions of ‘money.’ 

Bxclianges firat take place hy means of barter, but 
the difficiUtles of simple barter are obviously very 
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great. A coincidence of nmtual wants at the same 
time and [jlace is the iir.st condition of any ex- 
cliange, and it is plain that a eoininon mnliurii of 
efchaiifje will oliviate one of the principal difHcul- 
tie.s of direct harter. If there i.s some one thing 
which eveiy one i.s willing to take, it follows that 
anything else can Le hong'ht or sold against this 
paiticnlar connnodity. Accordingly the lirst func- 
tion of ‘money’ is to iirovide (l)_a maliiim of 
e,cc/iaiiffc, and its first forms con.si.st of thing.s 
wMoli are generally desired in simple states of 
society. Skins, cattle, .shells, corn, [imce.s of cloth, 
mats,' salt, and many other coinnioditie.s have at 
dilFerent times and places been used as ‘money,’ 
in the sense of a common medium of exchange. 
'The commodity chosen, however, will he of little 
advantage nnlc'-s it can be used both in laige 
and sniful (piantities. Tills considemtion leads to 
another primary fniietion of money — viz. (2) .as 
a measure of ralue. Not only is it necessary that 
things can be exchanged against a oonimon snh- 
stance, but the rate.s of exchange mn.st he measured. 
Finally, as society advances, a basis for (31 deferred 
pai/m'cids, and also a method of (-t) slortiii/ ‘ values’ 
without detciioration, become of importance. In 
order that these four primary functions may he 
fullilled, the .substance chosen for money must 
have certain properties, of which the principal are 
portability or great value in small bulk, durability, 
saiuenes.s of quality, divisiliility, stability of value, 
and cognisaliilifcy, It rvas soon discovered that 
the.se qualities are possessed in the highest degree 
by gold and silver. Other metals have been used 
at different times even for standard money, hut all 
of them fail in one or move of these pavtioulavs. 
Ivon is liable to rust, lead is too soft, tin too brittle, 
and copper too heavy. It may be observed that 
tlie imiiortaiiee of tire qualities varies according to 
circumstanco.s. Tims, when, as in modern societies, 
thp greater part of whole.sale transactions are 
ell’eoteil without the intervention of inateiial 
money, portability is of comparatively small im- 
portance, whilst on the other hand stability of 
value is of the greatest importance in all kinds of 
deferred payments. It is not nece.s.savy that all 
the pi'imary functions of money should be fullilled 
by the same thing. In Saxon times, for example, 
and for long after in England the standard measure 
of value was the pouucl-weight of .silver, but the 
actual medium of exchange consisted of silver 
pennies. At pre.sent the actual medium of ex- 
change consists to a great extent of hits of paper — 
bank-notes, cheques, and various instruments of 
credit— whilst the standard measure of value is a 
piece of gold. 

So long as the attention is directed to material 
money, the principal questions that arise are 
in oomreotiori with coinage. At lir-st, after tire 
introduction of the precious irretals, it was left 
to the parties coiioerned to test their weiglrt ami 
fineness with caveat enijitor for the rule, and the 
present nrr.sati.sfactory state of the English gold 
coirrage is mainly due to the survival in law of the 
presrirrrption tliat it is the dnty of the receiver of 
raorrey to see that it is of frill valrre. But the 
essential olrject of coinage is that a respon.sihle 
authority should .affix its .stairrp to small ingots of 
rnetal, in such a way as to signify their weight and 
purity, iSirrtple and irrrportarrt as this dnty appears, 
Iristory is full of exaurples of the debasement ami 
deterioration of coins by goveninients with tire 
view of making a petty gain. It is worth noting, 
however, that from the earliest tinres (with the 
exception of the reign of Henry VIII,) tire English 
silver was kept of the same iinetress. It is true 
that the weight of the coins becartre gr'adually less, 
but it was probably in most cases the r'ecognition 
of an aocorrrpli.shed fact (through ordinary wear 


aird tear), and wa.s not an atterrrpt to defraud. 
The evils which arise from the iratural or artilicial 
dehasenrent of coins have been well de.scriheri by 
Macaulay in hi.s account of the recoinage in the reh'n 
of William III. Since the prirrrary object of coin- 
age was siniirly to fiimislr a mark of' weiglrt and 
linene.ss, all metallic nioncy was at lii-st exactly 
what it professed to be. Tims, the old Eiio-lisii 
silver pound was coined into 240 pennies; anddiia 
fact is preserved in the Troy table — 20 peiiny- 
u eights = I oz., 12 oz. = 1 pound. In pioce.s.s of 
tiiiio the actual weight of lire penny became le.ss 
than a pennyweight, hut the same niiinlier.s were 
still supposed to go to the iroiind. Finally, a 
certain amount of gold of a eei'taiu liiicnoss was 
declared to be equal in value to a ‘ pound of silver,’ 
or rather to 240 pennies. This is historically the 
answer to Sir liohert Peel’s faiiions que.stioii, 
‘Wliat is a pound?’ The technical answer to the 
question is now given by the Coinage Act of 1870 
(in substance the same as that of 1810). The act 
declar-es the ptect.so weight of the sovereign in 
grains, and tiro proportion of alloy in stainlard 
gold. Norttinally, any one can take standard golii 
to the mirrt and get it coined irrto soi’oreigtt.s nr 
half-sovereigrrs free of charge ; 20 pourrds-weigltt 
Tr-oy beitrg coineil into 934 sover'eigris and one half- 
sovereign. Pvaetically the time ami trmrifie in- 
volved in going direct to the rrrint induced people 
to sell their gold in preference to the Bank of 
England, and at first (within cortaiir narrow 
lirtrrts) the price varied. Now tiro hank is oorrr- 
pellcd to prrr'chase all standar'd gold at ,CS, 17s. Oil. 
per oz., arrd, as it obtains Horn the rrrint US, 17.s, 
lOVh, there is a strrall \>rolit by way of hvokerage. 
Allowhtg for this srrrall didbrerree, it will he .seen 
that the mirrt price of gold — viz. .C3, 17s. lOJd,— 
siirrply refers to the nirrriher of starrdai'd coins rrrado 
out of a certain arrrorrnt of standard metal. It 
follows that this rrrirrt price is fixed and irrvariahle 
so long as the law vomaiits nrrclrangeil. Thus, if 
grdd became as plentiful as hlackbenios, or aa 
scarce aa diarrronds, the nrirrt price would renrairi 
unaffected. At the same tirrre, however', tire valrre 
of gold in the sotrse of its irurelra-sirtg power ovtir 
corrrruodities would ehiange aecordirrg to the I'aria- 
tions in the rjuimtity, thorrgU the precise rratrrre 
and e.xteut of the change would depend npotr other 
elements. In sorrte cases grrvenrrueut makes ,a 
definife cirar'go for coin.ago — that is to say, practi- 
cally the weight of the coin.s rutnrrrod is so rnnclr 
les.s thair the weight of tiro bullion brought. Tlria 
chai'ge is called .seigniorage. So lorrg as tlri.s clrarge 
is pair!, however, there is no restriction ou tire 
quantity of nretal which may he converted into 
full standard coin. 

It is necessary now to notice the distinction 
between stanilard rnorrey, in the proper usage 
of the term, and token money. The chief cltarao- 
tci-istics of tire former are that, as ju.st o.xjrlaineil, 
it is coined to an unlirtritud extent, and further, 
that for any rnorrey eontr'acts it is urtlirtriled 
legal tetrder. In ‘ tokerr ’ money these tu'o cltarac- 
ter-Lstios are ahserrt. The nature and uses of tokerr 
ntoney are also best explaitred historically, _ In 
the rttiddlo age.s silver was ver'y scarce, arrd jir'ice-s 
were extremely lorv. The silver' petrny was or'igin- 
ally about the size of the proseut tlrruepemry- 
)iicco; corrsequentl 3 ’' for the low i-ange of prices 
then crrrrerrt rt Was iricoriveniently large arrd valu- 
able. In a petition of the ilate of 1,330 it was 
pointed out that ‘beer is one penny for tlrr'ee 
gallons,’ and that a penny' is the smallest coin, 
and the (retitionei's pr'ay that smaller coirts may 
bo struck to pay' fitr thoii' little purchases, and ‘ for 
'U'oi'ks of charity.’ Tire great practical difficulty', 
however, was to make very srrrall coins of full 
standard value. .So irrueli was the rreerl of small 
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change felt, however, that by Uie tiino of EH/a- 
beth the jieople liad resorted largely to ‘ tokens ' of 
lead, tin, anil even leather. The.se ‘ tokens ’ were 
at first priv'ate issues, and iiractically wore like 
very small iiroiiii.ssory-iiotes. It wa.s soon found 
tliat they were forced into circnlation hy unfair 
means, and then the issuers refused to change 
them for goods or .sterling money. The remedy 
adopted in 1613 was to give a monopoly of .striking 
copper or brass farthings to certain persons for a 
consideration. This privilege, however, was so 
much abused, that in many jjarts of the country, 
including London, there was hardly any gold or 
.-.ilvor left — the whole circulation being brass f.av- 
tliings. The patentees tried to foico these fartlniigs 
on the American colonies, hut it is recorded of 
llassachiisetts— ‘ M.areli 4, 1834, at the General 
L'oiii't at New Town, brass farthings weie for- 
hidden, and bullets were made to pass for far- 
things.’ Tliese ‘royal’ tokens were no sooner 
suppressed, owing to the ahmses rvhich they had 
caused, than they were again rejilaced hy private 
tokens, ami it is .said that over 20,000 diHerenfc 
kinds were in use between 1648 and 1672. Evelyn 
in his Diary speaks of the tokens i.ssned by every 
tavern, ‘ passable tlirongli the neighbourhood, 
though seldom reaching farther than Ihe ne.vt 
street or two. ’ 

From this slight historical sketch the piinciples 
which .should regulate the issues of ‘ token’ money 
stand out clearly. The smallest coins caumJt 
he made of tlio precious metats of full value— e.g. 
a silver farthing would he le.s.s than oiie-leiitli 
of the present threepenny -picoe— and, accordingly, 
baser material must he used. Here, however, 
the danger arises of going to the other extreme 
and making tho coins too large. But this is 
only a minor dillieiilty compared with the neces- 
sary condition that the token coins must hear a 
fixed relation to tho standard coins in value. Thus 
we arrive at the fnndaineiital princifile.s of ‘token ’ 
coins; they should be issued in limiled (iiiantitics, 
lie legal tender to a limited extent, and their so- 
ealloa intrinsic value should he less tliaii the 
nominal value. Even those nation.s which use 
both gold and .silver as standard money (see Ur- 
MET.rLLlSM) are compelled to use token coins for 
small values, whilst nations which have a gold 
standard must make all their silver coins ‘tokens.’ 
With tho progre.3s of eisdlisation ‘representative’ 
money, as it has hap])ily been styled hy Jevons, 
became of more and more importance. The 
Romans, for examiiln, had a highly-developed 
hanking .system, which, howeu’er, was broken up 
on. tlie disruption of the empire. In the early 
mediieval period bills of exchange were used for 
foreign payments ; and that they were considered 
as ‘representative money’ is shown by the fact 
that in England, up to the Tudor period, their 
value was regulated hy the Royal Exchanger, a 
high official connected witli the mint. The develop- 
ment of lianking in the modern .sen, sc was very slow. 
The earliest hanks in Italy were finance companies 
which provided governments with loans, but the 
great hanks of the north of Europe were expre.ssly 
de.signed to provide good money to meet the pay- 
ment of hills of exchange (see Adam Smith’s 
account of the origin of the Bank of Amsterdam, 
Wealth of Nations, book iv.). The money in the 
great trading centre.s wa.s ilrawn from various 
oountrios, and was in general debased and worn. 
Tho banlcs took this liad money from the mer- 
chants and gave tliem good hank money in return. 
The merchants, however, allowed tlie money to 
remain in the hank, and handed one another 
transfers. It was soon discovered that a small 
amount of aotnai coin was sufficient to meet all 
liabilitie.s, and, accordingly, the remainder was 


lent. In this maimer ‘ bank money ’ ha.s in proce.ss 
of time come to consist of a large mass of rejire- 
sentative money .supported on a metallic ba.sis. 
See IS.ixK. 

Comitare, on the difficulty of defining; * meney,’ Kidg- 
^ck’s PviiicipU'S of PoUticiil Dcooomii, book li. chap, 
iv. ; on the history of inateriai money, Rudmg's Annafs 
of the Coiuaye, liana Horfou’.s Sited' Poiiml, Kenyon’s 
QoW, Coins of Enyland, Hawkins’ Sdnr Coins of Knrj- 
land; on tokens, Boynn's Tokens in the Srienteenth 
Century : on tlie 'money market,’ IJ.rge!iot’s Loniburd 
Street; on tlie general principle.s, Jevons’ Moncu, Pin- 
fessor F, A. 'Walker’s jiroHf,i/, Professor Kicl'iol'on’s 
Money and Shontlary Probieins. For the coiiiiectiou of 
money .and prices, see PmcE. See also Buiuox, Cun- 
REscT, 'Weights and Measukes, Crown, Dollui, 
Gro.vt, GniNE.v, N'dmissi.vtics, Shilling, &c. 

Moiiey'Iendingf. See Usuhy, 

]lloiicy«'\vort, a name given to various plaiit.s — 
Dioscoroa, Lytliracea', Thymus, &c. 

Mong'C, Gaspaed, a Frencli matliomatician 
and piiysicist, was born of liumble parentage at 
Beaune, in the department of Cute d'Or, lOtli May 
1746. When only fifteen, lie went to study natural 
liliilo.sophy at tlie Oratnrian College of Lyons, and 
afterwards obtained admission into the famous 
artilleiy school at Mdzicrcs, n here he invented the 
method known a,s ‘Descriptive Geometry.’ In 
1780 he Mas chosen a member of the Frencli 
Ac<a(leiny, and was called to tlie Paiis Lyoenm as 
professor of Hydrodynamics. During the heat of 
the Reroliitiun he hoeaiiie miili.ster of Marine, hat 
soon took charge of tlie great manufactories for 
supplying ropulilican France with arms and gun- 
poM’der. Aftei he iiad founded tlie Ecole Polytech- 
nifiue, he was .sent liy tlie Directory to Italy. 
Here lie foriiied a close frieudslii]) with Bonapaite, 
and, following him to Egyiit, undertook the manage- 
ment of the iiowly-founded Egyiitian Institute. On 
his return to Frntice, he resumed hi.s functions as 
professor in the Eoole Polyteclinirjue, and, though 
his reverence for Napoleon continued unabated, he 
hotly opposed his aristocratic and dynastic views. 
Tlie title of Count of Peliisinm was conferred on 
him hy Napoleon. He died 28tli July ISIS, His 
piincipal works were Traitt EUmentaire de 
Stutiiiue ( 1788 ), Lceons ele Giomitrie Descriptive 
(17!).j), and Application de I’Analyse A la Gio- 
tnHrie ( 1795). 

Moil^liyr, a picturesque city of Bengal in India, 
on the right bank of the Ganges, 80 miie.s E. by S. 
of Patna, consists of tho fort, a rocky crag prelect- 
ing into the river, and tlie native quarteivs. from 
the 12th century oinvards it vvas a place of consider- 
able strength ; in the 18th century Mir Kasim made 
it his Iieadipiarters. He establislied an arsenal, 
and its arimnirer.s are still famed. Pop. S5,372. — 
’The district has an area of 3921 sq. ni., ivith a 
pop. (1881) of 1,969,774. 

MongOlS) an Asiatic people belonging to the 
Liral-Altaio branch of the human family, derive 
their name from a word niony, which means ‘brave,’ 
‘bold.’ 'riieir origin and early liistoiy are lost in 
a dim antiquity. Chinese annals first .speak of 
them as divelliiig, 6tli to 9th century, in what is 
now Mongolia north of the desert of Gobi, and in 
the regions south of Lake Baikal. Tlie origin of 
the royal house is enshrouded in myths, tho maternal 
ancestor being by tradilion a she-wolf ; probably 
the house was descended from a ruling family of 
the Turks (Hiuug-nu). The cradle of the Iilongol 
people seems to have been on the plains between 
the river Onon, tlie Orklioii, and the Kerulon, the 
latter a tributary of the Argun. It wa.s in tliat 
region that Genghis Khan was horn, and in that 
region that he fixed his permanent camp or capital, 
at a place calletl Kaivakoruin. An ancastor of the 
great conqueror ruled in the middle of the 12th 
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eentui-y ovei ii coufederfition of isrongol trilios 
poweiuil enough to lie a serious ineiiace to tlio 
Kin empire of North China ; and at the same time 
he was alile to carry on a liittci contest against tlic 
Tartars. Tliat the confederation was loose— pin! i- 
ahly the only tie was the compelling' will of__the 
energetic chieftain — is indic,ate(l liy Temujiii’s 
(i.e. ' Genghis Klian’s) early stingglcs. It ryas 
only Ijy dint ot hard lighting and tenacious persist- 
ency that he was aide to maintain nn(limini.slieil 
the power possessed liy his fathei', and his fatherts 
father befoie Iiim. lint the conqueror's genius was 
ill him, and he died snjiieme monaich of all central 
Asia (see Genghi.s Kii.tN). By Ids will Ida con- 
quests and territories ivero divided amongst his 
sons; the third, Ogotai, succeeded him ns kliakiui 
or chief khan of all the jNIongol people, llalii and 
Ordii, the sons of the eldest son (Jnclii), weie 
invested with Kliwareziii, tUemgiou watered hy the 
rivers Ural, 0\ii.s, and .lavartcs ; Jagatai, the 
.second son, veceii-ed the terrllories hetweeu liokliara, 
the Irtish, and the Golii ; the region hetwecii the 
Irtish and Lake Baikal was assigned to Ogotai ; 
and til the youngest .son, Tuli, was given the home 
country south of the Baikal. The lirst care of 
Ogotai was to coinpreto, in onnj unction with his 
hiotlier Tnli, the conquest of North China. The 
caintal nf the Kins was taken in 123-1, and, the last 
emperor of the dynasty having hanged himself, the 
Mongol inlor hecaiuo emperor in lihs .stead. North 
Cliiiia having been thn.s aulidiicd, Ogotai jiroceeded 
to conquer China south of the Yellow Ilivor, then 
governed hy the Snug dynasty, and to reduce 
Corea. JMeaiiwliile another army, comiiianded hy 
Data, attacked and snhdiicd the priiiciiialitics of 
what is now Ilnssia— llnlgaiia on the Volga, 
Kia/ian, Mnaonw, Vladimir, Kiell'. The force then 
divided ; one division uiulor Bain e'ntoied Uniigary, 
crushed the Hungarians at Iilolii near Tokav, and 
captured Pestli and Gran (1241): the other division 
ovonvheliiied the Poles near Liegiiitz, and pn.sliod 
on into Moravia. During the same ^leriod yot 
another iMungnl army was as.sailiiig Kliwarezm, 
which the sou of the former vnlev had lecovercd. 
This army drove Jelal ud-i)iu out of liis khigdoin, 
overran Azevbijan, and in 12.36 Armenia and 
Georgia, in all of which caniiiaigim their path was 
marked hy terrihle oruelties and atrocities. Ogotai 
died in 1241. Kuyak, his son and iHucce.ssor, 
reigned seven year.s, and he was followed hy his 
cousin Malign, a .smi of Tuli. Biitli |iviiioes f.avoured 
Cliristiaiiity. Duiiiig Mangn’s reign iiis brother 
Ilnlagn won great fame as the pniilslior of the 
Assassin.s (Isniaelites) in Peisia, and as the 
destroyer ot the eiilifate of Bagdad. Moreover, lie 
subjugated Syiia, and captured Alejipo and 
Damascus, and tlire.atened Jernsaleni. Invested 
with these countries, lie founded the kingdnin of 
the Illdiaii.s in Persia (q. v.). Mangii’s succe.ssor 
was his illustrious brother Knhlai (q.v.) Kliaii, 
whose descendants ruled over China (q.v.) from 
1294 to 1368. This eastern divisinn of tlie Mongols 
was expelled from China, and its power liiially 
crnslied hy the Chinese, in the end of the 14tii 
century. The same penple gradually absorbed in 
the following centuries the v,arious simall bodies of 
Mongols scattered over the centre nf Asia, from tlic 
Great Wall to the Altai Moiiiilaiiis on the west 
and Tibet on the south- west. In the west of Asia 
and the east of Europe were formed the Kipeliak 
(q.v.) state,s — in Ilnssia, the Golden Horde, which 
subsequently liroke up into tlic Tartar (q.v.) 
khanates of Kazan, Astraklnan, ,and the Crimea ; 
in Turkestan, tlie Uzheg (q.v.) principality, out of 
wliicli gi'ew the ldianate.s of Boidiara and Sainar- 
oand. Towards the end of the 14th century 
Tqktamish made himself chief of the eastern 
Kipciiaks, and united thereto the chieftalnsliip 


of the Golden Horde; hut his power w.as crushed 
hy the greater Tamcrlaiio (q.v.). In 1319 Baliei 
( q.v.), a ilesociKlaiit of t leiighis’ son .J.ag.atai, fonndetl 
the Mogul empire in India. The Kaliimcks (q.v ) 
also belong 1o the western lirancli of the Mommls. 

The total niiniher of Mongols now under ClTiiiesc 
rule is estiniated at two millioii.s. They live for 
the most part in the iiiiincii.so jilateau of ceiitr.al 
Asia called Mongolia (area, 1,288,000 sq, ni.) 
which is girdled on all side.s hy lofty iiioiiiitiiin- 
chaiiis (Alt.ai. Tliiaii-fslnui, Chiiig.aii, Src.). Its 
.southern portion con.sists of the I'.ast de.sert of Gobi. 
These people arc still nomads, as their histovie 
ancestons before them always were. Their wealth 
consists in Hocks of sliee}i, herds of liovses (small 
hut very enduring), cattle, caiiiolH, and goats.’ 
They' aie mo.stly Buddhists, though those in the 
west .are in iiart followcns of iSh.anianisin, as all 
Mongols were before the days of the great oon- 
qneior. As a inlo they are ho.spitahle, though 
iudill'ercnt to personal eoinl'ort, addicted to cattFe- 
stealing and to drink, hut -when .sober good-hearted 
and triciiilly; on the whole, life being easy ami 
their wants few .and simple, they dis]day a lack of 
foresight, and arc lazy and dirty. They dwell in 
tents, which aio their only piotection agaimst the 
violent sand.storms of snnnnei and the still nunc 
terrihle snnw-hnrricanes of winter. They are fond 
of making religions pilgi images to lirga ((pv.), the 
religions capital of the eonntry, and to various 
other shrines in China and Mongolia. ICalgaii and 
Kiachia arc the ])rinci]ial oommorcial coiitres. It 
is dillienlt to estimate the nmnhors of the western 
Mongols, as they have in many parts commingled 
with tlieir Turkic nciglihimis ; hut see snob articles 
.as Kipchak-s, Kirghiz, Ilnssia, Biheila, Tartars, 
Turkesbari, ik-c. The Buriats ( q.v.), almost enliiely 
subject to Ilnssia, are a branch of the Mongol 
laee. 

The loim Mongnlic is used hy othnnlogists to 
dcseiihe the group of cognate langnage.s which enn- 
stilnte one division of the Tuianian (q.v.) lamily 
of siieoch. Wh.at Mongol literature there is con- 
sists for the most i>avt nf translations of religions 
works from Tibetan .and Ghineso, liistnrical works 
(notably the chronicles nf Bsanang Solsen in the 
middle of the ITlh ceiilnry), of folk ami fairytales, 
and a few poetic productions. I’erhajis the liest 
known of llio folk-tales sire the collection entitled 
Siihllii-’Kih' (od. Jhlg, ISGS). Others have been 
imhlished hy the same scholar (1866-09), Ijy Bcrg- 
niann (lSO-t-5), I. J. Schmidt (18,39), find llnssian 
•savants. 

See Howovth, llistorii nf the Momjoh (187G-8S, where 
full hihliographical detaila will he found), .and Gihnoui', 
Amontj the Mowiols (1888), 

Aloug'oosc. See Ichneumon. 

Monica. See Augustine. 

Monicc-Mllliams. See 'VVilliam.s. 

Moill.SUl, a philoaophical theory that all being 
may ultimately he referred to one category. Thus 
idealism, pautliei.sin, materialism fire monisms, a.!! 
oppo.sod to the Dnali.sm (q.v.) of matter and 
spirit. See Pun.osopjiy. 

Monitenr, Le, a Erench journal, started liy 
the pnhlislier Ihanokoucke, 5tli May 1789, under 
the title of the Gazeilc Nnfionalc, im h Monitenr 
Uiiiiierscl. During the llevolution it.s reports, 
&c. were of very great inqiortanco, and its value 
■was imuiensely increased when, in 1800, it was 
made the official organ of tlie government. It re- 
tained the privilege (without the first title, Gazette 
Nationale, which was dropped in 1811) down f.o 
1869, when it was supplanted hy the Journctl 
Officid. Afterwards it was issued as an Orleanist 
or privale Conservative paper. 
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Monitor, a name given tii a gemis nf Iji/anls 
sonie^v’lmt i.solateil from oilier lizarilh, in .strnclnral 
cliaracters ; in home resiiects they aiipioach the 
Crocotlilia, which are tlie highebt of existing reptile-,. 
Tliey are the largest of existing lizards ; aspeeimeii 
aciiuired hy the College of Hurgeons in Lomlon 
rneasmeil (i feet 10 inchob. Tlie tail of the gi-eater 
Eunilier is laterally compressed, the better to adapt 
them to arpiatic liahits. They have leceiied the 
name Monitor from a notion that they give rtain- 
ino’ hy a his&ing sound of the appioacli of a croco- 
diru 01 alligator. Ttieio is nnl_^ one geims, with 
many species. — The IMonitor or Varan of the Nile 



{rarninm inloticus) is of a ratiiev blonder form, 
and has a long tail. It is olive-gray, mottled with 
hlaok. It attains a length of live or six feet. 
Crocodile.s’ eggs or young crooodile.s form the cliief 
part of its food. Tt is a curions superstition in 
India, tliat the young of the monitor is more 
da.adly tlian the most venomous berpent. 

Monitor. See N.tvY. 

Monitorial System, or Mutual Instkuc- 
Tiox. It linst ocoiirred to Rr Andrew Bell ((j.v.), 
when .superintainlent of the Orphan Hosiiital, 
Madras, in 1705, to make use of the more advanceil 
hoy.s in the school to instrnot the younger imiiils. 
Those youthful teachers were called Monitoib. 
Tlie metliod was eagerly adopted hj' Jo.seph Lan- 
caster, who in the (irst years of the 19th century 
did so much for the extension of popular education ; 
and, from him and the oi'iginator, the systetn was 
called iiidillerently the Miicfras and the Lancastrian, 
as well as tlie ^lonitorial or Mutual System. See 
Education, Vol. IV. p. 210. The monitoriiil 
system is not, as is commonly s'uiipnscd, a method 
of teaching; it is Him]dy n incthoil of organising 
schools, and of providing the neces.sary teaching 
poirer. At a time when the whole question of 
priniai-y education was in its infancy, the stale 
refusing to promote it on the ground tiiat it was 
dangerous to society, and the imblio little disjiosed 
to contribute towards its extension, it was of great 
iinjiortance tli.at a .system .should he adojited which 
reconimended itself as at once ellectnal and econo- 
mical. Hut the importance of the system a.s an 
educational agency was unii-ersally overrated, and 
in the end broke down. 

Monk, George, Ilnke of Albemarle, solilier 
of fortune and restorer of the English monarchy, 
was the second son of Sir Thomas Monk of 
Potheridge, near Torringlori, North Pevon, and 
was horn either there or at Lancro.ss on 8th 
December IBOS. He saw service, first in the expe- 
ditions to Cadiz and Rochelle (1623-27), and then 
for nine years in Holland, returning to Eng- 
land in 1639, in time to take part in the two 
Bishops’ Wars with the Soots. In 1642-4.3 he com- 
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manded a legiment against tlie Iii-h rehels, in 
1644 was taken prisoner at Xnntuieli hv Fail fax. 
He lav two years in the Towel, where he solaced 
Iiiiuself with flail, ugly Nan K.atsfmd oi Claiges 
(his future duchess), and whence he fieed hiniself 
hy taking the Coveinint — Claiendon hints that he 
did so foi money. As majin -gencial in Ulster lie 
so coininended hinibolf to l.'ioinwell, still nioie hy 
liis brilliant eimduet at Diinhar (Ki.-iO), tliiu next 
year he was left to cninjilete llie snlijection of 
Scotland. In 16.53 he was associated willi Blake 
.and Deane in naval operations .against the Dutch, 
and won two giuat sea-fights over Tiomp (q.v.) ; 
in 16.14 Cromwell sent him liack to .Scotland as 
governor, in wliich difticnlt olllce he acquitted him- 
self willi vigour, moderation, and equity- Even 
the Highlainls were rediieeil to older. Ili.s hojiie 
foi five years was Dalkeith, where he ‘was ever 
engaged in hiisinebs or in planting, which lie loved 
as an .ainuscinent and oecnp.ation.’ After C'roni- 
well's death, seeing everything in confusion, and a 
s)dciidid ehaiiee o])en to him who daieil seizo it, on 
New-year’s Day 1660 he ciosseil the Border with 
0000 men, .and live weeks later entered London iiii- 
oiiposed. Ho far ho had kept his intentions jno- 
fouudly secret. Still every one felt that the decision 
hy with ‘Old George;' ev cry ]), arty com led liiin ; 
the Uepnhlicans even oll'eied him the protectoiatc. 
But, while he oli'endcd nobody, he declined to con- 
nect himself with any of the sectaiies, and waited 
palienlly the cour.se ot events. Fniin the iiist, his 
ow’n wish, dictated hy no liigli motive, liad been to 
tiring back the Stnaits; and before long ho saw 
that the nation at haigo was with him. Tlie freeing 
of the Rump parli.anient from the arinv, the le- 
admisbion of the exohuled memhers, amt tlie edee- 
tion of a now parliament— these were his w.ary 
steps towards the Restoration ; on 23d May ha 
welcomed Charles II. on tlie heaeh at Dover. Monk 
now was made Duke of Alhemavlo, and entiusted 
will) the higliest oflices in the state, lint he soon 
retired from political ali'air.s. In 1665, wlien the 
plague lavaged London, and every one lied that 
could, as governor of tlie Citj- he .stuck liravely to 
his post, and did his best to allay the panic .and 
confusion. Next year he was employed as secniid 
in command of the fleet sent under the Duke of 
York against the Ilutoh, and was defeated hy De 
Ruyter in a sea-liglit oil' Duiikiik, hut .soon after 
g.ained a bloody victory over him off the Noith 
Foreland. He died, sitting in Ids chaii, at X'cw- 
hall, his Essex seat, on 3d January 1670, and was 
hurled in Westiiiiiister Abbey. ‘A man,’ saj's 
Guizot, ‘cajiahle of gieat things, though po6i3e.s.siiig 
no greatness of soul. ' 

8ee, besides vvork.s oiled at Ch.vui.es I., Chomwell, and 
Chaulcs II., the Lives of Monk hy Guinble, his cliap- 
hiin (1671), Skinner (1723), Guizot (Eng. truus, 1S61 ), 
and Corbett ( 1889 ), the last a eulogy. 

Monk, Maria {c. 1817-50), a woman of liacl 
character wlio pretended in 1835 to have e.scaped 
from the Ilfitel Dien nunneiy at Montreal, and 
who, coming to New' York, found a good many 
crednlfliis ndlierent.s, and puhli.slied Awful Dis- 
closures and Further Disclosures, which had an 
enoriiious sale. 

Monkey. This term ni.ay he conveniently ro- 
stiicled only to all the Piiinates exclusive of the 
Anthropoid Apes (q. v.). It has been sornetiiiies 
applied to the tailed forms only, the rest being 
spoken of a.s Apes. This use of the words monkey 
and ape is ill-judged, inasmuch as it iinjilies tliat 
the non-anthroprad Priraate.s are ilivisilile into 
tailed and tailless .species. The real distinction ia 
not to be found in tliis clnaraoter. Tlie qnadru- 
mana as a wlmle are divisible into three great 
groups — (1) Antliropoid Apes; (2) Platyrrhiiii, 
the New-World monkeys; (3) Catarrhiui, the 
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01il-Wi)i-I(l monkeys. It h the two latter dirisions 
that lire dealt M’itli in the present article. 

In the Platyn'liiiii the nostrils are far apait; the 
tail is piuheiisile, and the immher of picmolar teeth 
is in cM'Css of that of the Catavihini. the dental 
foi nulla being (for the molar, s and ])reinolars ) 
li.ni. .Ir], in. Ir'l- In the niarniosets tiie fnrimila 
is p.iii. 1:1, in. 5I: ; this, coupled with .some 
other peculiarities in their aiiatoniy, led _to_ the 
iiiatitiitioii of a distinct group — Arctnpitliecini,_ re- 
g.rrdcil as eipiivaleiit to either the I’latyiTliiiii or 
C'atarrhiiii. Tlicv aie now, however, more nsn- 
ally referred to the Platyi rhini, though pl.aced in 
a sep.aiate family. 


(I, Plalyriliiiii' l.ioo (Ujicetes viUmw,); h, C'.UiU’ilniic fiico 
(jVaincHs Imiiiino) 

In till! (IldAVorhl monkeys, or Catarrhini, the 
no.strils aie near together; the nunilior of teeth 32, 
and these airaiyged a.s in the aiithro|ioid apes and 
man ; the iiiolai.s and promolarH being p.m. 5:2. 
in, J:,l — the levei'se of the condition seen in the 
Jlar'iiinsets. The tail, when present, is never 
prehensile 1 and three are froqnentl.v ischial 
callosities devclo|ic'd, which .structures are entirely 
unknown .among the Anieiiean nionkev.s. 

The two divi.sioiis of the iiioiiki'v' tribe li.ased 
upon those oliaracters are absolutely distinct in 
their geographical distriliutioii. The I'latyrrhiiii 
are only found in America, the Catarrhini aro 
limited to tlie t)ld World ; furtlior than this, tlio 
fossil .species, wliieli have not heeii found in strata 
earlier than of the Miocene period, show the same 
rigid corrospondeiicB hetweeii structure and distri- 
hution. No Plntyrrhine has been met with in the 
Old World, anil no Ciitarrliine in the New. 
‘Whether this indicates that the monkeys of the 
two hemispheres have had an independent origin or 
not, is a matter for further inquiry ; it niu.st 
indicate in any ease the remoteness of tlie period 
during which there was a passable land connection 
between Asia and America. 

In both the Old and New Worlds monkeys are 
almost confined to the more tropical districts ; and 
yet this is not entirely due to an incapacity for 
hearing a lig'oron.s climate, for monkeys occur high 
np on the sides of inouiitains in India, Monkeys 
do not occur in the tropical parts of Anslralia. 
Uuring the Miocene ami Pliocene periods these 
aninuils inhaliitcd Europe and even England, for 
the remains of a Jlacaque have lieen described 
from the connty of Essex. At present the only 
trace left in Europe of these iiihahitaiits is the 
Hlaccmts inuus or llarhary Ape, which occurs on 
the Hook of Gibraltar .is well .as on the opposite 
coast of Africa. iBnt tlii.s animal is perhaps not 
truly indigenous ; it may have been introduced. 

In the New World monkeys are most abundant in 
Roiith America. The forests of the Amazon and 
the Orinoco may he regarded as their lieadqnavter.s. 
There are only ten species which occur north of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and only one of these e.xtends 
its range into Mexico ; this is a Spider Monkey. 


The 4Ve.st Indian islands contain no inilioprjous 
monkeys. The American monkeys are all aifioreul; 
and this of conr.-5e limit.s their lange to foie.st-dad 
districts. The prelionsile tail has an ol)vinu.s 
relation to their mode of life. Hut it is a most 
.singular fact that the long-tailed monkeys of the 
Old Woild, which might often gain consideiahle 
advantage from being able to use their tail os 
a gra.sping organ, are 10111113^ unable to do so. 

Some of llie more remaikablc kinds of monko3'3 
are noticed in sepamto ai tides ( ll.uiooN, ll.vnn viiv 
AI'E, ENTHPLUS, HoW'LEK, i\l.VUMO.SET, ikc,). 

Moilk-fisll, aiiollier name for Hie Aiigel-fish 
(q.v'.), was also applied in the IGLli century to a 
large specimen of the Loligo 01 Squid family. 

M«iik',s-lioort. See Aconite. 

Moiik'.s Illmbarl). See Dock. 

MoilIIIOllltll, the county town of Monmoutli- 
.sliiio, sland.s, girt 113' wooded hills, at the inllux of 
the Moniiow lo the Wye, Ki miles N. of f'liep.sLow, 
IS S. of Hercfoiil, and 20 WSW. of Gloucester. 
IK chief features aro the mined c.asUe of .lohii of 
(laiint, in which Henry 'V. was hoin ; the parish 
<•11111011, d.atiiig from the 1-lth eentniy, ami rosloieil 
ill 1882 by .Street at a cost of C700(), with a 
graceful spire 200 fiuA high; the hiidge over Llio 
Moiinow ( 1272), vxiLh its ‘Welsh gate,’ ami near 
it, a small Norman chapel j a fragment of a Bene- 
dictine piim.v, with ‘Geoll'icv of Moiimimth’.s 
.stiid3';’ the lunv town-hall, limit in 18, H8 at a cost 
of Jtio.OOO ; and a grammar-school (1(11-1). In the 
noighhimrhood arc the Imnplo-crownud Kymin (800 
feet), coiiiniaiiiling agloiiims view ; the Bnekhtone, 
a rocking-stone, displaceil by Lonrists in 1SS5, hut 
•since re-polscil ; ami, 7 niilo.s ,SY'. , the superb mins 
of li.'iglan Castle, defended for tcui weeks in 1G46 
.against ]<’airfa\ by the old JMaiqiiis of Worcester. 
First eharlcroil by Edwaril YI,, Momiionth unites 
willi Newiiort anil Usk lo return a luember. Pop. 
(1851) 5710; (1881) 0112. ,Soe C/wHcrs of Mon- 
mouth, (1820), nnd works by Heath (1804) and 
Greene ( 1870). 

Moinuoill'llt capital of ^YalTCll county, Illinois, 
is 179 miles 1)3' rail \\’',SW. of Chicago. It is tho 
seat of Monmouth f'ollcgo (United Prosh3'terian, 
1850), with about 400 sLnilents, anil miuiufaoture.s 
agricultural iiiiidements, sewer pipes, and cigars. 
Pop. (1890) 5837. 

MunillOlltll, .lAMER, Duke of, was horn at 
Kotterdiim, 01 h April 1010, the son of ‘hrowne, 
beautiful, holile, hut in.sipid ’ Lney Y’’al(eis (1030- 
83), by Charles IT., she said, hut more likely by 
Colonel Kohert Sidney, to ■n’lioni and to who.se 
brother Algernon she had latel}' been mistress. 
4Vhen in 1050 she came with her son to Bonilon, 
she was tre.ated as the king’s wife, and by Ciom- 
wcll was .sent to the Tower, and then hack to Pari.s. 
Charles sought out the bo}' and coinmitted him lo 
the care of Lord Crofts, who gave him his own 
name. In 1062, after the Restoration, ‘ Mr James 
Crofts ’ came to England with i,he qneen-ilowager, 
and was hiuiilsomely lodged at Ifainptiin Court and 
4Vhitohall. In 1003 he was created Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and wedded to a rich heircs.s, Anne, Cunn- 
tess of Dnccleueh (1651-1732) ; in 1070 he .sucoeeileil 
Monk as captain-general of the forces, and in 1073 
received the additional title of Duke of Iluccleueh. 
A poor, weak libertine, he 3'ot Ijee.amo the idol of 
the populace, thanks to his beauty and his alla- 
bility, to his hnmanit.y towards the Covenanters at 
Bothwell Bridge (1079), to the agitation of the 
Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill, and to his two 
semi-ro3’’al progre.sses in tlic west and the north of 
England (1080-82). There were rnmours of his 
legitiinac}'', tlie proofs in a certain ‘Idaok box;’ 
and Shaftesbury knew well how to pit the ‘ Protes- 
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tout Duke' llie li{}ii-])ie^iiini>tive to 

the throne, how to enmesh him in the Uye-hoii&e 
Plot (KiS.S), on whose iliseoveiy IMonmonth lied, as 
lour years liefoie, to tlie Low Countries. Tlieie he 
remaineil until Clniilos’s ileiith, when, in conreit 
with Argyll’s Scoteli e'ciicilition, witli eighty-two 
follnwer.s he inv'atled Englaml. On lltli .June IGSj 
he landed at Lvnie-Rcgis, .and issued a manifesto 
hiaiiiling Janic.s as a muiduiev and poinsli nsuiper, 
and asserting his own le,gitiiuaoy and light to the 
crown. He w.as leceived witii acclamations at 
Taunton, where lie was himself ]jroelii,inied King 
James II. ; and on the early moiiiing of 3lh Jiiiie, 
after a rouiidahoiit march to near Tiiistol and Hath, 
lie attempted with 2GOO foot and (iOO horse (peasants 
mostly and niineis), to siii|n'ise the king’s foice.s, 
2700 strong, which uiidor the Earl of h'e\ cvsli.un 
were encamped on Sedgemoni, ne.ar Ihidgw.iter. 
His men could not cross a hro.ad diaiii, .and weie 
mowed down hy the royal arlillery, 300 falling on 
the field, 1000 uiove in the piiisiiil. Moiiiiioiilh 
himself had lied, hut on tlic ,Stii was taken, dis- 
guised n.s a slieidipi'd, in a ditch near Ringivood. 
His healing hefnre James was dast.ardly. He wept ; 
he crawled to his feet ; lie even (dieted to turn 
Catluilio. No; on l.itli ./iil.y lie was hunglingly 
heheaded upon Tower Hill, and hiuied in the cliapel 
of St Peter ad-Viiicula. His diicliess had hoiii<“ 
liim six cliildren ; but Ins last tlioiiglils weie all 
with his inistie.ss, Lady Hoiivietla Wentworth, who 
died of HOI row iiiiio months after him. In the 
‘Bloody A.ssize’ that followed the rehellion, Judge 
JedlVeys hanged 331 rcliols, transported 8-19 to the 
plant.ations, and wliiiniod or lined 3,9 otliem. 

(See Cf. Itohevta, Zi/c of Monnioiiih (2 vols. 1844), witli 
works cited at UilATitEH II. and J.tMEiS 11. 

nioiimoiitlishirc, a county in the west of 
England, hoiuidod NE. Iiy Horctord, E. hy Rlou- 
oester, S. hy the estuary of the Severn, and W. 
and NW. hy .South Wiiles, With a inaximuni 
length and hreadth of .12 and 28 miles, it contains 
578 S(j. 111 ., or .970,.9o0acre.s, of which more than one- 
half IS under periiiaiiont pasture, and about ouc- 
twelfth in woods. Pop. (1801) 4 j,.582 ; (1841) 
1,94,338; (1881) 211, ‘207. Its surface is for the 
innsl part hilly, especially in the nmlli and north- 
west (the Sugar Loaf is 19.')4 feet high), lint the 
Caldicot and ^^'’elltloog Levels, wliieli foi a distance 
of 25 miles skirt the soiitherii coa.st, are so low as 
to require in phaoo.s the protection of sea-walls and 
earthworks. The Wye, with its tiihntary the 
Moiiiiow, the Usk, Eljw’y, and Riiiiiney, all llowin.n 
south into the e.stuary of flic .Severn, are the 
]iviiieipal riveis. In the rich valleys of the three 
former wheat is the principal crop raised, whilst on 
the poorer soils on the west side of the county oats 
and barley are cliielly groivn. There are also ex- 
tensive orchards. Tiie great ivealth, however, of 
Monmouthshire is derived from its minerals, coal 
and ironstone ahoniidiiig in the region of Pontypool 
and Rliyinney. In 1889 coal w'cigliing 3,751,308 ton.s 
and of the value at the pit’s month of £2,503,610 
was raised ; nearly 400,000 tons of pig-iron were 
made, and much' limestone and other building 
stone, as also fireclay, produced. Tlie county com- 
prises six Imiidveds, the municipal horonghs of 
Jloiimonth and Newport, and 147 civil paiisiies. 
Three memhev.H are returned to parliament for 
the county, and one for the combined borough of 
Monuioiitl'i, Newport, and Usk; the County 
Council miiiihoi's 64. Towns other than the above 
are Abergavenny, Blaenavoii, Caerleon, Chepstow, 
and Tredegar. Monmoiitlisliire, wliicli mitil 1533 
formed part of AVales, is noted for its beantifnl 
.scenery and for the many remains of feudal castle.s, 
&c. .scattered throughout it. Of thc,se the finest 
examples are the castles of Raglan, Caldicot, and 
Chepstow, and the abliey-s of Llaiitliony and 
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Tintein. .See the county historie.s In Williams 
(1796) and Coxe (1801). 

Monochliimydcas flee C.vi.vx, Flower. 

Dlonochoi'd, an apparatus eoii'tnicted to 
exhibit the iiiatlieiiiatical proportions of musical 
intervals. It consists of a fiat hoaid of 4 or 
8 feet long, or better 16 feet, where s]iace can ho 
spared. The hieadtli of the hnaid i-. .according 
to the number of the stiings, which are fioiii 
two to .six. The hoaid is covered nilh line wliite 
paper. A straight line i' drawn from end to end 
below each string, and each line is aceiiiately 
divided into the different proportion-, into ivliicli the 
full lengtli of the stiing, as a fiiiulameiital .sound, 
hainionically divides itself (see H-Arjionics). The 
stiing is fixed at one end, and rests on a bridge ; 
while at the otlier end, wiiere it also rest.s on ,a 
bridge, it is stretched liy a tuning-peg, or hy a 
\i eiglit. The sounds from the strings are produced 
hv a violin-how. The monociiord is chieily used in 
illustrating acoii.slical e.xperimentsin the propoi lion 
of intervals and teiupei ament. 

Moiioclliial Strata. Sec GEoLuciv, Moun- 
tains, STR.vriFic.moN. 

MoiiocotyleTlon.S. The higliev plianeiog.aiiis 
.are distinguished fiom the Gymiiospeniis hy their 
closed ovary as Angiosiieiiiis,' and tliere fall into 
two main alliances, lecngiiised hy Ray and other 
predecessors of Liniiieus as iiumooofvledons and 
ilicotyledoms.^ The former are leadily di.stinguislied, 
as the name implies, hy the .single cotyledon of the 
emhryoiiic plant, hut' also liy a miiiiber of otliev 
important striiotiival characters. Thus, the ]ii imary 
loot (althoiigli it may develop .strongly in ger- 
min.ation, as in palms, lilies, maize, &c.) soon ceases 
to grow, and is rejilaced hy lateral (adventitious) 
roots. The a.xis of the embryo also offeri dies 
away after jiroducing later.al sho'ols. wliicli may die 
in turn, and so on (o.g. sympndial rhizome of 
Solomon's Seal, tiihers of orchids, etc.), hut fre- 
quently also iBiigtheiLs into the primary stem of 
mil-grown plant (e.g. palnis, aloe, maize, &c,); 
while young it groM s (as in ferns) in the foini of 
an inverted cone, each siicces.sive section heiiig 
longer tiian the ineceding until the adult .size is 
readied, when the .stem becomes cylindrical, taper- 
ing olf only at the extreme point. Tlieie is thus 
usually no secondaiy growth in thicknes.s (see, 
however, Dbaozena). The leaves are seldom 
whorled, and the avrangeiiieiit in two alternating 
rows is coniinonest. The leaf-hoie.s are usually 
.sheathing, and stipule.s are absent. The lamina is 
usually eiitiie, the venation not ridged on tlie 
under side, and usually parallel. The fihro-vasciilar 
Inmdles of the stem do not anastomose nor form a 
ring, hut are distributed thrnuglioiit the whole 
stem, which thus does not exhibit the pith nor 
.seiiarahle hark so familiar in many dicotyledons. 
Tlie fiower eon.sists of alternating and isomerous 
wliorls, outer and inner perianth, outer and inner 
stamens, and usually only one cnrpellaiy whorl ; 
hut fiom this type many characteristic specialisa- 
tions arise. Tlie endosperm is u.siially large and 
persistent, hut some orders are exalhuininoiis. 

Tlie systoiiiatic study of tlie niouoeotyledons is 
mo.st easily undertaken hy clearly familiarising 
one’s .self with the Liliaceie and tlieir immediate 
allies, Aniaryllidaceie, Iridacere, &c. ; .and next hy 
studying the progress of the floral .specialisation, 
through Scitamiiieie to its extreme in Oreliidacem. 
Starting again from the lilies and their scarcely 
clistingnishahle allies, the rushes ( Juiicaceip)i we, 
easily distinguish one series of degenerative (or 
more accurately vegetative) types, oiilniinaling in 
the sedges (Cyperacefe) and grasses, coninionly 
grouped as Glumiflorie. Another somewhat analo- 
gous line of change gives us the palms and Aroidea', 
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fii’oiqied at Spailicitloni'. The Helobhe (inchiiliiiy 
dniioaKiiiea‘, Alihiiiace.e, Hyclrochariilaceie) aie 
filso of special intei'est, as i-epvesentinff in some 
U"-pecih more primeval forms, ami jiointiny hac1< 
to a common ancestry nith ilicolyledons. ^ See 
Vi:((ET.\liLT3 KlNGnoil.'and minor si)ecial articles ; 
also Ooebel’s, Van Tiegbcni’.s, or other text-books 
of botany. For bystomatie detail.s, see Eiigler’.s 
r/Iair.oi/ainilicii or the Genera Pliiiitcirum. 

iHoilod, Adolphe, an active theologian of the 
Kcforined Clnirch, was hoiniii ISO‘2 at Co])enhagen, 
the .son of a jn'eachcr, himself a native of Geneva, 
lie .studied at Genc\a, and laboured as a preacher 
at Naples and Lyons, as a pi-ofessor at Montanban, 
and again as a preacher in Paris until his death, 
Oth Apiil 1850. He ]iublished .seiinons ami many 
religions works which were widely iiopular. — HLs 
brother, Fredeuic, horn 171h May 179-1 at Monnaz, 
in the canton of Vaud, was thirty yeans a prominent 
jiastor in I'aris, and fonndod in 1849, together with 
fount Gaspaiin, the Fico lieformed Church of 
Fi.rnce. He edited until his death, 30th December 
ISli.S, the Archives flu C/irintiaiiinine. See Adolphe’.s 
Life and Letters (Eng. trans. 1885). 
illonodoii. See NAr,wii.VL. 

HIOlKPOioil.S (f>v. nidiioi, ‘one,’ and oilcion, ‘a 
habitation’), a term introduced by Linnauis to 
describe those jdants which have the stamens and 
jiistil in ditl'crent tlowers, hut upon the .same plant 
— p.g. hop, ho.x, birch, beech, alder, oak, hazel. 
Hnch plants formed one of the classes (Momccia) 
of the Linnean system, but ^vore obviously a 
■specially artificial alliance, since that partial or 
complete separation of the sexes to which we apply 
the terms nionceoious or dimciou.s lespectively arises 
continuallv among the most unrelated plants or 
animals. 'SeeFLOWHU, Sex. 

Moiiosiroiiists. See Ethnology. 
lIoilOgTaui (Gr.), a character composed of two 
or more letters of the alphabet, often interlaced with 
other lines, and used ns a cipher or abbreviation of 
a name. A [leifect monogram is one in which all 
the letters of the word aie to he traced. They are 
found on early ( Ireek coins, medals, and seal.s, and 
on the family coins of Iloino, hut not on the coins 
of the earlier Koman emperors. Constantine 
))laced on his coins one of the eniliest of Christian 
lumiograms, comjiosed of tlie first and second letters 
of XPliTOS (Cliristos), a monogram which also 
aiipeared on the Laharuin (see 
Clto.s,s, Vol. III. p. 582; and 
Constantine) ; we often find 
it comhined with the first 
and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet ( Ilev. i. 8). Another 
well-known monogram is that 
of the name of Jesus, HIS, 
from the first three letters of 
iHi'orx P()]ies, empeiors, 
and kings of France iluring 
Fig. 1. the middle ages were in the 
practice of using a monogram 
instead of signing their names. Fig. 1 repre.seiits 
tliat of Charlemavue, a perfect monogram, m which 
all the letter.s of Kurolus can he ti'aeed. 

M Painters and engravers in Germany anil 
Italy have used mouogiams to a large 
extent as a means of distinguishing their 
works. Fig. 2 is the monogram of Albert 
Fig 2. Diirer. The first tyiJographers m.ade n.se 
of nionogi am.s or ciphei'S, a series of which, 
well known to the hihliogiajiher, fixes the identity 
of the ancient editions, German, Italian, and Eng- 
lish, from the invention of printing down to the 
middle or end of the 16th century. Those of 
V'illiam Caxton and Gasnard Philippe, an old 
Paris printer, will be found at Book, Vol. II. p. 


303. .See Diulliot, Dictionnairc den Mouoi/rinnmes 
(1831); Diiplessis, Dictioniui/'rc den Murini'c^ (P.'uis, 
1887). Potters’ marks will be found at Potter v. ' 

_ MoilOSJTapll (Gr.), a \york in wliicli a par- 
tioularsubjectin any science is tipated by itself, and 
forms the \\ hole suhieet of the work — ‘ an all-sided 
and exhaustive study of a siiodal or limited sub 
ject,' as it has been called, hlonographs liave con- 
trilmted much to our knowledge, csiiecially in the 
dejiartincnt of the natural sciences. The term 
however, is often loosely used for a small hook on 
miscellaneous topics, 
nioiiolilll. See iSt.vndinq-.stones. 

Mononinnia. ISoe Insanity. 

ni0I1011$i'ahe'Ia, a liver uhich rises in IVest 
Virginia and ilow.s north to Pitlshurgh, wheie it 
unites ivith the Alleghany to form the Ohio. 

Moilo'pliysitt'S, Chiistianswho hoIdthatC'lirist 
Inis only Oftc nature (Gr. viunos, ‘ enw phynis, 
‘nature’’). See Gueek Ciiukch, Vol. V. p. 398. 

nioiiopoli. a town ()f Sinithern Italy, on the 
Adriatic, 43 miles by rail N\V. of Ib'indisi, with a 
cathedial, ancient walls, and a castle built in 1552 
by Charles V. Pop. 13,104. 

monopoly is ptniierly definable as the solo or 
exclnsii e right of selling or trailing enjoyed by an 
individual or grout) of individuals. In iU strict 
souse mottopoly helong.s to an economic era which 
has passed awtiy. During ntediu’val limes and the 
]ieriod that followed, exclusive lights pretailed 
in almost all departments. There were manorial 
rights wliich circiittisci iheil individttal action. The 
city and the guild had their snlieres of production 
atid of trade more or less cleaily defined, and more 
or loss thoroughly recognised in praetiee. The 
central govormnenls tvliioli aro.se on the vitiiisof the 
mediteval .system continued to recognise such ex- 
clusive rii'ltts, sometimes conferring on favoitred 
individuals the sole privilege of selling the most 
necessary articles of life, in other cases granting 
to groat com]ianies the monopoly of trade over 
immense regions of the world. It is with tl)e.se 
instances tlnit the name mouo)joly is most sti icily 
associated in history. Tlie last i)ailiamenl of 
Elizabeth, held in ItlOl, pronounced an eniphatie 
condemnation of tlie monopolies granted by that 
(Hieen, and even she had to yield to the storm. 
Halt and coal were among the articles whose sale 
was thus subject to monopoly. One of tlio niem- 
hci's made a sen.satiou by asking : ‘ Is not bread 
among the nninher?’ Curiously enough, the pre- 
vious year saw the foundation by loyal charter of 
the greiitest of tlie companies whicli were based on 
the exclu.sive liglit of trade in an iininonse foreign 
market, the East India Company. The opnosilinn 
to monopolies at home continued under the 
Stuarts, and their abolition may bo regarded as one 
of the important results of the great pailiamentary 
•struggle of that time. 

The spread of freedom has tended to the abolition 
of such monopolies, whether vested in indii'iduals, 
ill trade corpoi-ations, or in great companies en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, lint, while tlie mono- 
poly of law lias so far passed away, new tendencies 
towards a monopoly of fact have hoen setting in. 
Under the prevalent syatem it is still the aim of 
the competitor to secure as far as jiossible the ex- 
clusive sale of the eoiiimodity in wliich lie deals, 
either in the world-market or over a gii'en portion 
of it ; and when the .single competitor is not strong 
enough to accomplish this, he seeks to attain his 
object by conihination with a group of those en- 
gaged in the same business. The innderii trust 
syndicate or union is the outcome of suoli oft'orts ; 
and the great danger attendant on such gigantic 
conihiiiations is the establishiuoiit of a inunoiioly 
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injurious to society. Tlie trust eoiisidpied in its 
soeinl and economic aspects olleis a uidc iirublem 
for discussion ; there can lie no doubt that it estab- 
lishes or seeks to establish a monopoly of fact. As 
leoards the United States it may be luaintained 
that sncli a monopoly is favoured by Protection ; 
liut in \’iew of the tact that the .same tendency 
i,s observable in England, whore free competition 
with all the world exists, it should be considereil 
whether such combinations are not a ‘natmal’ 
outcome of the prevailing economic system. We 
have here merely to point out that in all .such com- 
binations, wlietiier operating over tlie uliole world- 
market or over a iiortion of it, the tendency towards 
a monopoly of fact is involved. In conclnsion, 
reference should he tirade to monopolies, a,s iit 
tobacco, retained by certain governments, hut 
ptiiely for revenue purposes. It was part of the 
later li.scal policy of Bismarclc to e.stahlisli .sitcli 
a state monopoly in spirits. See Farmers- 
Uenerae. 

Monotheism, the term iisually eiiiidoyed to 
denote a belief in the unity of tire (iodhead, 
or belief in and worship of one Clod, ft is thus 
the opposite of Fuli/thcimi. The doctrine of the 
Ti'iiiity is fchoiiglit iry .some (e.g. the Unitaiiams) 
to he incompatible with the monotheisiii latight 
by .Jesus Christ, arid is therefore rejectrsi as no 
part of His teaching'. Mohammedans and Jews, of 
cour.s6, reject with vehemence tiro least approach 
to a Trinitarian conception of the Deity. 

Monotliclisiu (Dr, w/omw, ‘ single,’ and </rcfcf«, 
'to will’), tiro doctrine that Cliri.st had only one 
will. It js a modilication of Entycliiani.sni. See 
Eutyches; Gueeic Churcii, Vol.'V. ji. 398. 

Moiiotrcm'ata (Gr. mono/!, ‘single;’ ti'cma, 

‘ an opening ’ ), the lowest order of niammalia, in 
many of their oharaoteiistic points indicate an 
appro.xiiiiation to reptiles. The skull is smooth ; 
the lirain-oasa very small as compared to the face ; 
the snout miioli pi'idoiiged, and the jaws nnpro- 
vided with soft movalile lips, and not firvnisliod 
with teeth, except in the yomig Ornitliorliynclms, 
where they have been discovered by Ponlton ami 
Thomas. The cranial hones coalesce, as do a 
bird’s, at a very early period, and leave iro .signs 
of .sutures. The extoi'rral ear is altogether alisent; 
while the eyes, though .srrrall, are perfectly de- 
veloped. 

The hones of the shoulder, for-rrting the scapular 
arch, are unlike tho.se of any otlrer manrrrrals, arrd 
lesemhle those of reptiles. At the top of tire 
■sternum is a T-.shaped boiro, forrrred by the nrrioir 
of the twrr clavicles, oorrespmiditrg to i\\Q furcidvm 
hr the bird’s skeleton, and to the clavicles and 
hrterclavicle of the reptile. The coracoid hones, 
wdriclr in otlrer mammals are mere processes of tire 
scapula, ai's here e.xtrernely large, and n.ssist in 
.'•trengfclrening the .scapnlar arclr ; they ar-e produced 
beyond the socket rrf tire humerus (the glenoid 
cavity), s<t as to articulate u'ith lire sternunr. 
The pelvis is prordded 'with marsupial hones. 
The ovaries are atralitgons to those of the tiartrop- 
■sida (reptiles and birds), the riglrt ovaiw Iteing 
oonrpavatirely undevelirped, while the left forms 
a racemtform mass. Idie (rviflces of tire urinary 
canals, the intestinal canal, and the generative canal 
open, as in birds .arrd reptiles, into a common cloaca, 
fi'oiir which circuurstanca the order Monotreirrata 
derive.s il.s name. The nvii (as has been shown by 
Porrltorr for Ornitlrorlrynohus, and by Beddard and 
Caldwell for Echidna) are of lar'ge size, and con- 
tain an imtrieirse amount of yolk, as in the reptile 
or bird. Caldwell has discovered also the important 
fact that the early stages of development are like 
tlro.se of a rejrtile, and has oonfir'tired tiro earlier- 
discovery that these mammals lay eggs fuvnislieil 


with a tlrick shell. The Echuhra carries its eggs 
hr its pfrtreh, hrrt the (Jinitlioilrynclrns dejKjsit' I 
tlrcur itt its hm-i'irw. Tire marmrtary glands, (jf ! 
ri hich there is orrlj orte on each side, are not pi'o- 
rided \rith nipples, hut open by simple slits on 
each stde of the alidottren. It has been prored, 
irtoteover, that the mamtiinty glands are altogether 
ilillerent fr-oirt thrrso of other' ritantmals, ,and only 
frrirctiortally re.setttlile them. ' ' 

This order inehnles ottly two or three sjiecies, all 1 
natives <tf Australia or Van Diemen’s Larrd, vhieh, 
Irrtwevei-, fortrt two faiitilies — the Ortrithor hytrclndm i 
(.see UR^;lTHOE^v^CUI;.S) and the Echidriuhe (see I 
Ef'HiDN.t. ), It appear-.s probable from what is now j 
krrouir rrf the teeth of UrrrithorhyirchuB that some , 
of the Meso/.oic mammalian remains whieli were i 
forrrrerly referred to the Marsupialia are really [ 
those of Jlonntremata. The literature of the ! 
gi-oitp is folly i-eferred to in 27ie Caftduyuc </f \ 
MarsupUdia and Monotremato (British Miisenm). | 

MoiirCHle, a city of Sicily, 5 miles S\t'. of 
Palermo. The ‘ roval mount,’ from which it gets ' 
its name, is 1231 feet high, and on it stands the 
famoris citieiform Norman cathedral (1170), vhich j 
measiiies 3.33 by 132 feet, and uithin is entirely i 
eovei-ed with mosaics. Pop. 13,898. 

Monro, Alexander, founder of the metlioal 
.scliool of Eilinlmrgli, styleil jmimiis to di.stingni.sli 
him from his son and successor', was horn in 
London, September 8, 1097. His gi-andfatlier, 
Sir Alexander Monro, a colonel in the army of 
Cliai'les II. at the battle of Woi'cester in 10.51, 
was afterwards an adr'oeate at the .Scottish hai-. 
Alexander' studied at London niider Hawkshee, 
MTiiston, ami Cheselden, at Paris muler Boii- 
(pict, and at licyden tinder Boevhaave, and after 
1719 lectured at Edinhuigli on anatomy and .siirgei-y. 
His Jectui'es, with those of Alston on botany, led 
to the founding of tire medical .school, ti’hen Moni'o 
was appointed ])i'ofess(u' of Anatomy in 1721. He 
was received into the niiivei'sity in 1723. I’m- 
forty years lie lectmed regularly' on anatomy and 
surgery from October to May, students coming 
from all pai'ts of Britiiiri to hoar liim. Of the 
e.stal)lis!imerit of the Iloyal Inliinini'y of Edin- 
burgh he was one of the two principal promoters, 
and he there delivered clinical lectures, lu 1759 
Ire re.sigiied the anatomic.al chair to Iris youngest 
son, Dr Alexander Homo, hut continued his 
clinical lectuie.s at the lufti'iiiarj'. His princi- 
pal works are Oitcoht/i/ (1726), Msmy on Cum- 
parutico Anutomij (17ii), Ohiervatwns Anidoini- 
cal und Phyniolotjicid (1758), and an Acvinmt of 
the. Success of Inuadidion of Snmlt/iu.c iu Scutlmid 
(1765). He died July 10, 1707. He wa.s a Fellow 
of the Itoyal Society of London, and of varions 
foi'eign societies, A collected edition of lik work.s, 
with Life, was issued by his son ( 1781 ). 

AleXxVnder Monro, scmmlus (1733-1817), 
yourrgest son of the precediirg, studied at Editi- 
burglt, Berlin, and Leyden, and succeeded hisfatlrer 
in the cliair of Anatorrry, and as secretai-y of the 
Ibtyal Society of Edinburgh. He pulrlished wrtrks 
oir tire nervous system ( 1783), on the phy.siology of 
tialrcs (1785), and on the brain, the eye, arrd tiro 
ear (1797). — He again was succeeded by his .sou, 
AleXxVNDER Monro, tevtius (1773-1839), who 
wrote orr hernia, and on tire storrraeli, and arr 
Anatomy of the Human Body (4 vols. 1813), 

MolU'OC, a city of Michigan, on tire I’aisirt 
KLver, 2 miles by a sbip-carial from Lake Erie, and 
40 rrriles by rail SSW. of Detroit. It oot:tain.s a 
number of flour-mills, a woollen-mill, and otlrer 
nramifactories. Pop. (1884) 6281. 

MOlU'oe, J-tMKS, iiftlr pre-sidont of the United 
States, was horn in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, April 28, 1758, the descendant of a family 
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of Soottisli extraction ^yhicll liail eiiii"riate(l to 
Virginia a (‘eiitmy l)pfin‘e. He enteied ^YiIiianl 
aiul Mary C'ollege'at the age of eighteen, hut hooii 
threw aside his Ijooks, willi a nuiiilier of his fellow 
students, to join the army under 'ii'ashington. He 
was present at .se'^eral battles, and was rvoumled 
at Trenton; he afterwards attained the rank of 
lientenant-eolonel as an aiile-de-cainij and iiiilitary 
coniniissiuner, hut was disappointed in his eit'orts 
to obtain a ooniiiiissinn in a Viigini.i regiment, 
and attached himself to Jetlei.son, -witli whom he 
studied law. In 17H‘2 he was eleeted to tlie 
assembly of Virginia and ajrpointed one of the 
executive council. Next year lie was returned to 
oougress, wliere lie sat for tliree years, and in 17So 
was chairman of a committee wliose lepoit ulti- 
mately led to file conientions at -\.nnapoli.s and 
riiiladelphia in 17Sli and 1787, at whieli the con- 
stitution of the United .Slates was framed. Monioe 
liimsclf was a inemher of tlie Virginia convention 
held to consider the ralilication of tlie proposed 
constitution, which, along with Patrick Henry and 
otlier Stales’ Rights men, he oppo.sed, leaiing the 
power and enoroaolmiont of the Fedeial goveni- 
ment. He was a iiiemhcr of the United Stales 
senate from 1790 to 1794, and ottered a determined 
opposition to Wnshington and the Federalists ; yet 
tlie govurniuont appointed him to succeed Gouver- 
nenr Morris as minister to France, wliere he made 
himself very popular with the revolutionary govern- 
ment, until' he waa recalled in 179G for displaying 
loo decided French .synipatliiea. On his retiii ii he 
publishod (1797) an attack on the e.xeeutive for 
their treatment of liini, and, altlioiigh ■\Vahliingtoii 
liiin.aelf, who had llien retired, took no notice of 
it, the book brought on a hitter coiitroveisy and 
nnulc Monroe the darling of the Democrats. He 
was governor of Virginia fioiii 1799 to 1802, and 
then Jelier.sim sent liiiii as an e.xtra plenipoten- 
tiaiy to France, wliere in 1803 lie and Robert R 
Livingston effected the imroliase of Lonisiaua 
(tpv.). Tlie ne.xt four years were -spent in les.s 
.successful diplomacy at London and Madrid ; lie 
failed in liis negotiations with .Spain for the 
cession of Florida, wliilst a treaty which lie Jinaliy 
conekuled with Great Uritain provided neither 
against the impressment of Aniarioau .seamen nor 
for an indemnity for Ameiiean lo.sses by .seizures 
at sea, and Jeil'er.son refused to refer it to tlio 
•senale. Monroe promptly returned homo and 
drew up another defence, and the Virginians 
endonsod his conduct and policy by a third time 
electing liiin to the assembly. In 1811 he waa 
again clioseii governor of Virginia. In the same 
year Madison made liiiii secretary of state ; tins 
post lie retained till 1817, and dining 1814—15 he 
acted also as seoi’etaiy of war. 

In 181(3 Monroe was elected president of the 
United States, and four years later he was re- 
elected almost unanimously ; the acquisition of 
Florida from Spain (1819), and the settlement of 
the vexed question respectin,g the oxteirsion of 
•slai'ciy by the Missouri Compromise, by wliich, 
after the reception of Ilfissouri as a slave-state, 
the institution was iirohiliited above the line of 
latitude 36° 30', helped to secure this result. His 
most popular acts, perhaiis, were the recognition 
of the independence of the Spanish American re- 
publics, and the promulgation in a message to 
coiigre.ss (1823) of what lias since been ^11611 the 
‘Monroe Doctrine.’ This utterance embodied tlie 
lirineiple, ‘in which the rights and iiiterasts of the 
United States are involved, tliat tlie American 
oontinents . . . are henceforth not to lie considered 
a.s .subjects for fntnre coloni.sation by any European 
power. . . . AVitli the existing colonie.s or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not 
interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 


goveriiiiieiits wlio have dochiied their indejiend- 
ence ami iiiaiiilained it, and who.se independence 
we haic . . . acknowledged, wo could not view 
any interpiisitinii for tlio purpose of oppressim. 
them, or contiollhig in any oilier manner tlieh 
destiny, by any Eiiin|ieaii jiower, in any other 
light ihaii as the maiiitcstatioii of an nn'fritmdlv 
disposition towards the Lhiilcd States.’ In igo's 
Monroe retiied to Ids seat at Dale Hill, Loudon 
cimiity, Viigiiiia, wlim’e he acied as justice of the 
lioace" a regent of the nniveisity of Virginia, and 
meiiiher of the .sliite eonventiim ; hut a piofuse 
geneio.'.ity and Iiospitality caused him to he over- 
whelmed' with debt, and lie found lefiige with his 

relations in New York, wlieie lie died in 1831 

like his prodeeessois, Adams and Jeller.son, on the 
41 h of .filly. Til 1S,")8 ids remains iiere reiiioved 
to Richiiioiid. Monioe was .an upright and con- 
hisLciit stalesiimii, and a faithful servant of his 
country, tlmugli he had not the hrilliant talents of 
some of his groat conteinpnraiie.s. 

.See the Lives by John ()iiiiioy Ad.iins (1,8,50) and 
Uaniul 0. Uihiiau (iii ‘ Aiiierioaii .Slate.siiieii’ berics, 
1883); also G. F, Tiiokcr’.s Connse HiUory of the Monroe 
Doctrine (Bo.sUiii, 1.885) 

Moiirovia. See LuiKiir.v 

Moils (Flom. Bcrncn), the capital of the Belgian 
province of Haiuau'It, on the Tronille, 3.8 milea 
SSW. of l>nis.selH. ftw fortilicatioiis, renewed and 
streiigthoiicd since 1818, were demolislied in 1802; 
hut the country nriiuml oau be laid under water, 
The Uiuial de Uondil couiiectH Aioiis with tlie 
.SehcliU. The clinu'h of .St 'Waudin ( hhlO-loSll) 
is a masterpiece of Gotliio; and there are a town- 
liall (1-158), a belfry (1002) 275 feet high, a good 
library. Sen. The iiiiuiiifaetiii’es include woollen 
and cotton goods, ciitleiy, and siigiu' ; whil.st the 
vicinity forms an extensile eoallleld. Pop, (1875) 
24,039; (1.889) 2li,050. Minis, ocenpyiiig tlie site 
of one of Ciesar's camps, was made the capital of 
iraiiianlt by C'hiirlemagiie in 804. Franou, Sjiain, 
and Aii.stria often eonlendud for its poasessLon. 
See Boussii's llh'/oirc dr Ulnnis (2 vols. 1868). 

Moil.sitflioro, a title of honour given to pre- 
lates of the Roniaii C'athoUij Ghuroh. Formerly in 
Franco the cmre-spoiidiiig title of Uloii.sei/jnciir'vriin 
allowed to all high dignitaries of the clinroli, to 
the priuce.s of tlie lilooil-riiyal, to the higher nobles, 
and to the presidents oi tlie superior law-courts. 
But from the time of Louis XIAC. Monseignour 
without further addition was appropriated as the 
title of the Dauphin. 

Moil.imiOIl is doiived from the Arabic ilfniwiki, 
‘a set time,' ‘season,’ and was for long aiiplied to 
tliose winds prevailing in tlio Tudian Ocean whieh 
blow from the south-west from Aiiril to October, 
and from the iippii.site divcetiim, or north-east, from 
Oclohcr to April. Tlio iiionsnous, in eoiiniioii with 
all wind.s whether regular or irregular, ile])end pri- 
marily on an micqnal dlstrilmtion of teiiiperalurc 
and moisture over that portion of the earth’s 
suifaeo where they occur, whieh in their turn 
give lise to an unequal dlstrilmtion of atiiiospheric 
pros.8uie. From this unequal dislrihiitiou of the 
mass of the earth's atmosidiero winds take their 
rise — wind.s being simply the How of tho air from 
a region of higher towards a rogiou of lower pre.s- 
sure, or from uheie there is a surplus lo where 
there is a delicioney nt air. The levin monsnoii 
has in recent years eoiiio to he used uith a wider 
signilicance than formerly ; it is now generally 
applied to the winds conneolcd with all coniineiits 
whieh are of regular oeeurrenoo with the periodical 
return of the seasons. The winds of Australia are 
thus strictl.v monsoonal ; over the greater part of 
North America the prevailing winds have a well- 
marked monsoonal oharaoter ; similarly, monsoons 
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occm- on the coasts of Brazil, Pern, Noitii Africa, 
auil all otlier regions that happen to lie het-wecu 
retrioii-! whose tennioratiiie, and ncoes-'-arily their 
pressures also, diller nnukedly tiom each other 
at different times of the year. See 'WlXD^s. 

Monstrance (Lat. monstmre, ‘to show’), 
called also OSTBX.soav, tlie sacred utensil em- 
ployed in the Catholic Church for the purpose of 
jnesenting the consecrated host for the adoration of 
the people, as well while 
it is eairied in pioces- 
■sion as when it i.s ex- 
liosed upon tlie altar 
on occasions of sjiecial 
solemnity and puijer. 
It consists of two parts, 
the foot or stand upon 
which it rests, and the 
repository or case in 
which the host is ex- 
liihited. The latter con- 
tains a small semi-cir- 
cnlar holder called the 
or ere.scent, in 
which tlie host is fi.xed ; 
anil it ajiiiears anciently 
Ui have lieen of a eyliii- 
d I leal or Lo\ver-sha]ieil 
form, in the central 
poitiou of which, con- 
sisting of a glass or 
crxsiai cylinder, tlie 
host was placed. At 
present it is more com- 
monly in the form of a 
star dr sun with rays, 
the central jiortion of 
which is of gdasa or cry.stal, and serves to permit 
the host to lie seen. This [lortion, or at least tlie 
orescent, is of gold or of sih'er gilt ; the rest is 
generally of the iirecioua ineLala,' or at least gilt 
or silvered, although the lower portion is occasion- 
ally of bronze artiMtioally wrunght, 

Mon.Stl'O.sity is the term apjilied in Imiimn and 
eomjianitivc anatoiny to an aborinnt formation of 
tlie body ooiiacijuent uiion early disturbances in the 
doveloinneiital (irocessos in the embryo. Teratology 
(tmtu, lof/ 0 . 1 ), the special and veiy interesting branch 
of biology which deals with the causes of such 
occurrences and with the classilication of tlie 
‘ monsters ’ so jirodneed, has been lulvaiiecd by llie 
researches of ueoli'ioy Saint- Hilaire, Fiirster, and 
others to the position of a special science, and one 
that throw, s a valuable sidelight on that of normal 
embryology. Tlie nialforinations to he dealt with 
may alleet the wliolc organism or portions only 
of its structure. JMonsters are, however, irsnally 
classilled under three lieading.s : (1) Those with 
exaggerated or anpernnmorary parts [munstra per 
ercessHvi) i (2) those lacking parts {mouitra per 
def actum)-, and (.3) tliose with alinormally arranged 
parts {munstra per fuhricam almnum). Those of 
the Hast class, where snpernuinerary limbs or a 
double head or trunk exist, are generally recognised 
as due to the more or less complete fusion of two or 
more embryos, originally separate, during the pro- 
cea.s of development. Cases of this kind which 
liave from time to time been carefully de.scribed, 
figured, or preserved in museums show that almost 
every po.ssilile degree of fusion of .soiiarate embiyo-s 
may ocenr, resulting in a correspondingly great 
variety in the shapes of tlie nionsteis produced. 
Two otherwise complete bodies may be attached by 
an external bond, as in the case of the Shmiese 
twins ; or the one may tie wholly or partially en- 
closed by the tissues of the other. A case of sncli 
complete incluRion is found in tlie Hniiterian 


[ Museum. Much more Ireijnently, liowever, hut 
impel feet relics of the one reinain attached to, or 
fused with, the fnlly-develoiied .strnotnics of the 
other. Tlin-- arise two-headed inoiihter--, those with 
double trunks or dimhle .sets of linihs, and those 
in whicli a slmpele.'S mass rejiresenting the blighted 
embryo remains attached to the fnlly-foi Died body 
of the twin oigauisin. In lids .same class of moil- 
sters by exaggeration must he )ilaced also cases of 
general or local gigantic devehipnient, due not to 
fusion of .separate embryos hut to geneial in local 
piecocity of growtii in the tissues of a single 
organism. Not less interesting are monsters of tlie 
•second class, where entire paits of the body may ho 
snppre.ssed during development. Here again it is 
shown that the nfni-devehi|mient may occur in any' 
legion and to any extent; consequently nunieions 
and widely scp.ai a ted varieties of monster are found 
ill fills class. The suppression of parts vaiie.s like- 
wise in degree, and in its eJlect upon the viability' 
of the organism. For instance, a headless or braiu- 
lcs.s monster is of necessity incapable of liiiiig; 
whereas one with snjipression of a limb is viable, 
and might more properly ho desciihed as a case of 
congenital deforniily. In the thiiil ola'S are the 
eases of ti aiif.po.sition of viseeia, malposition of 
limbs, congenital dislocations of joints, &c. See 
rjKFoitytt'l'lits, Cluij-foOT, and, for monstrosity in 
plants, TcE.vrOLiKlv. 

Moiitng'lliUlii, a town of Northern Italy, :-)2 
miles SW. of Padna. Pop, S‘2W. 

Montasnavrts, or simply Mont.vgni;, ‘the 
Mountain,’ the imine given to the extreme demo- 
cratic politicians in the first French Kcvolntion, 
hecanse they seated themselves on the liiglipst 
benches of the hall in wliicli the National Con- 
vention met. The body included both Jacoliins 
and Cordeliers ; its principal meinliens were Ibintnn, 
Marat, Eohespierre, St Just, and C’ollot d’llcrhois, 
the men of ‘the Ileign of Terror.’ The anlagon- 
istic party were ‘the Plain,' the Girondists (i|.v.), 
wlio sat on tlie lowe.st heiiehes, on the floor of tlie 
house. After the overthrow of the Girondists this 
part of the house was styled ‘ the Marsh or Swamp,’ 
and inchnled all the members whose votes were 
undei the control of ‘ the Mount. un.’ In 1848 tlie 
extreme party in the National Assonihly, composed 
of revolutionary denmevats and coinmuiiists, some- 
times llattered itself by' assuming the title of ‘the 
Mountain.’ 

Moiltaitll. The illustrious family of IMnntagu 
springs from Drogo de Montaeute, who caiiie from 
Normandy' with tlie Conqueror. Sixth in descent 
from him was Simon de Montaeute, grandfather 
of the 'William de Montaeute created Earl of 
Sali.shnry in 13.37, many of vvliuse .successors liave 
been great bistoi'ical per-Minagcs, The snhscqnent 
family of Montagu descended from Simon (younger 
brother of the tliird Earl of Salisbury), who was 
the ancestor of Sir Edwaid Montagu, Sjieaker of 
the House of Commons and afterwards Lord Chief- 
jtistice, yvho died in 1557. His son, Sir Edwaul 
Montagu of Boughton, had six sons ; Edward, the 
eldest, wiLs made Baron Montagu of I’mighton ; and 
his grandson Italph, third baron, was (KiSD) cicated 
Earl of Montagu, and in 1705 Hnlce of Munlagu. 
In his son John the male line of the lirst B.aron 
Montagu became e.xtinct. The thiid .son of Edward 
of Boughton was Sir Henry Montagu, the famous 
lawyer and orator, w'ho vvas Lord Chief-justice, 
and cieated Lord Aloutagn nf ICimboltou, and after- 
wards [temp. Cliarle.s I.) Earl of Manchester (q.v.). 
Ilis son (second earl) was a general in the parlia- 
mentary army, who gained distinction by his victory 
over Prince Rnpert at Mar.ston Moor, hut subse- 
quently' gave in his adhesion to Charles II. on his 
restoration. The fouith Earl of jManchester was 
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an eutluiAa&tio follower of IVilliain III., fifflitinf? 
with him at the battle of the Boyne, and taking 
part in the ‘■ie‘?e of Limerick; he wa', eventually 
cieated Duke of Manchester in 1719 by Geor^fe I. 
His descendant, the eiMith duke, succee<led in 
1890. 'I'lie .sivth son of Edward ol Bouyhlon was 
Sir Sydney' Montaf;n, rvliuse .sou, Edwaid, was a 
considerable niiitheniatician, and serving lirat in 
the ainiy', then in the navy, became the liist sole 
commander of the English navy, and was created 
by (Jhailes II. Lord Moiitagn of St Neots, Viscount 
Hinchinbroke, and Earl of Sandwich. His descend- 
ant, the eighth earl, succeeded in 1884. 

Mouta^'ll, Lady Mary Wortley, born about 
1090 at Thoiesbj', Nottinghaiushiie, was the eldest 
daughter of Evelyn Picriepunt, Earl (afterwauls 
Duke) of Kingston. She was a clever, attractive 
child, tlie |)ride aud ilelight of her father, who, hav- 
ing lost Ids wife in 1G94, aud continning a widower, 
introduced hi.s daughter to .society, and made her 
])ieside at Ids table at a veiy early age. M'lien she 
was only eight years old he intiodiiced her to 
the famons Kit-Cat Club, and she was forniallj' ad- 
mitted a inendier. In 1712 she married, without 
the consent of her father, Edward Wortley Mon- 
tagu, eldest son of the Hon. Sydney Montagu, ami 
grauilsnii of the first Earl of Sandwich. For more 
than three years after her luairiage she lived at 
V'harnolill'e Lodge, near Sheffield, wheie her sou 
was horn, her husband during this time lieing kept 
principally in London by Ids parliamentary duties. 
On the accession of Oeoi-ge I. Mr Montagu obtained 
a seat at the Treasury Board, aud fioui this time 
Lady Mary lived in London, where she gained a 
brilliant reputation by her wit and beauty, and was 
on terms of intimate friemlsldi) with Atfdi.son and 
Pope, and other literary men of the days In 1716 
Mr Montagu was aiip"(dnteil ambassador to the 
Pmte, and in .ringust of that year he .set out for 
Constantinople, accmin)aided by his wife. They 
remained iihroad till 1718, and! during this time 
Lady Mary wrote the well-knonn Letters to her 
sister, the C'otmtess of Mar, Pojie, and other friend.s. 
Tlic Letters give a true description of Eastern 
life and manners, and are written in a clear, lively' 
style, spaikliiig with wit and hnmour. 'While 
in Turkey she witnessed Inoculation (<|.v. ), and 
introduced it into England on her leturn, having ho 
iimch faith in its safety that she tried it iiist on 
her own son. The next twenty years of her life she 
)as.sed in England, and fixed her abode at Twickeii- 
lani, where she renewed her intimacy with Pope, 
and then quarrelled w'ith him, the immediate 
cause of thu quarrel being the publication by' 
Lady' Mary of si.x .satirical .sketches entitled Town 
Eclof)itcs. In 1739, for reasons which are not well 
knonn, she left England and her hmshand, from 
whom, however, she parted on very' good tenns, 
though they' never met again. She lived in Italy, 
first on the shores of the Lake of Iseo, and aftei-- 
wards at Venice till 1761, when, nt the request of 
her daughter, the Countess uf Bute, she returned 
to England. Slie died Angmst 21, 1762. A col- 
lected edition of her works, with Life, was pub- 
lished by' her great-grandson, Lord WhariicliH’e (3 
vols. 1837 ; 3d ed. 1SS7). 

DIoiitag'iic, Cii.vfiLES. .See Halifax (Lord ). 

Moutaigne, Mioiiel EvQinsM de, was the 
third son of Pierre Ey'cjuern, Seigneur de Mon- 
taigne. He was horn in 1533 on tlie family' estate 
in Perigord. Hia father had ideas of his own on 
the subject of education, ami his third son was to 
liave the full benefit of them. The first novel step 
was the putting of Michel out to nuv.se in a 
village on the estate, that he might he early 
inured to simple hahiis of living, and learn to 
sympathise with the lot of the poor. AVhether or 


not the result of this early association, it is the 
fact that in his afterlife Montaigne always spoke 
of his poorer neighbours with a resjiect and kindli- 
ne-.s of tone remarkable in the age and cla.s.s to 
which he belonged. It was tlie icceived opinion at 
the ]ieiiod of Montaigne's l•hildlIood that no hoy 
could grow into a creditable citizen without a 
severity' of discipline nhich would non' he callecl 
brutal terrorism. It was the distinctii'e feature 
of Pierre de Montaigne's system, however, that 
hoj'hood .should he made a.s happy as jiai-ents and 
teachers could make it, and in the upbringing of 
his famou.s son he was even whimsically hnmnne. 
Every morning he had tlie hoj' awalced by the 
sound of some musical instrument, because lie had 
heard ‘that it disturbs the tender brain of children 
to awake them suddenly. ’ As he wished to make 
his son a scholar, and Latin was, therefore, an 
indispensable acquisition, he had the idea of con- 
verting a task into a natural pleasure. Till the 
age of six tlie lioy' was taught to speak no language 
lint Latin, his tutor (a German), his parents, and 
even the domestics addiessiiig him in that laiignage. 
The result was Dial in the com ersational coiniiiaiul 
of L.atin Montaigne had fiom boyhood the ailian- 
tago of the best scholais of Die day. Ills father 
Mas le.ss snccessfiil in a novel method he also 
adopted in having him taught Greek. 

When Montaigne reached the age of six his 
father ‘ allowed himself to bo won over to common 
opinion,’ and sent him to a school in the neigh- 
liouriiig city of Bordeaux— the Gollcgo de (liiienne, 
then, lie himself tells us, the best in all France. 
His father, m ho as a former mayor had comsiderahle 
inlluence iu the city, ‘ made several stipulations 
against the rules of colleges, though, all the same, it 
still remained a college.’ At this school Montaigne 
lemained for seven years, boaidiiig in the rooms 
of his Micce.ssive teneher.s, .annmg whom wcie two 
scholars uf European celebrity', George Buchanan 
and Marc- Antoine Iiinvet. Tl'ie eonrsu of study in 
the college was almost exclusively the leading of 
Latin aiiDiois, and in after life Montaigne alliriiied 
that, so far a.s ho could judge, all these years were 
lost. 

As a third son lie had to choose between law and 
the church — only the eldest having the iiiivilege of 
wearing tlie sword. All his life Montaigne had an 
iiisuperahle difficulty' in making up his mind, and 
on this occasion his father saved liiiii Die tioiilile 
by setting liini to the .study of law. In nli.at school 
he pursued his legal studies has not been discovered, 
all that we know of Lheiii being suiiimed up in his 
own sentence — ' While a child I was plunged up 
to the ears in law, and it succeeded.’ From tlie 
age of tliiiteen to twenty'-four Montaigne is almost 
lost sight of. Gasnal references in his Kssuis prove 
that during Diis period he was frequently in Paris, 
Dial he knew .something of court life, and that he 
took his full share of its pleasure.^. His legal 
studies reci'ived thcii reward in his appointment 
as inemher of the Court of Aids in the district 
of Perigord ; and in lijo?, by the consolidation of 
tills court with tlie Parlenient of Bordeaux, Mon- 
taigne liocame a city counsellor. The office was an 
honouvahle one ; hut it was little to Montaigne’s 
ta.ste, who, in truth, is never weary' of telling us 
that every' form of restraint was against all Ids 
natural inclinations. It was during liis tenure of 
this office, however, that he formed his famou.s 
friendship with Etienne de la Boctie, a relation 
whicli lie always regarded as the happiest and 
most memorable of his life. To Montaigne La 
Boetie seemed in gifts of soul and intellect the 
equal of the greatest characters of antiquity. 
From the writings La Boetie left behind him (a 
series of sonnets, and a political pamphlet advocat- 
ing extreme republicanism), it seems probable that 
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I jjontai^jne e.\ai;j;ejated lii^ friend's poweif). IIow- 
I ever thi-i may be, the ineniory of La Boetie, who 
1 dieil at the a^e of thii ty-two, was tire one thou^dit 
I that never tailed to raise Montaigne above hini- 
I self, and that adds the one romantic touch to his 
I epicuiean temper. 

Montaigne held the office of counsellor for .about 
I thirteen years ; but of this jjcriod of his life, also, 
no definite history has been recovered, li'roin 
incidental remarks of bis own we gather tliat he 
was famili.ar with the court of Pranci-s II., that he 
.saw and greatly admired Mary tiueen of 8coi.s, ami 
that at .some time or other he was ‘ geiitlenian of 
the bedchamber in ordinaiy,’ an office that did 
not necessitate residence at coiii't. P'rom Cb.arlea 
IX. be received the order of St Michel, instituted 
by Louis XL, and once a coveted honour, but in 
JIontaigne’.s d.ay .somewhat faded in its lustre. At 
the age of thirty-four he married Frarrettise de la 
Clrassainc, the daughter of one of Iris fellow-coun- 
sellors in Bordeaux, tlrorrglr in taking the step Ire 
assur’e.s tt.s that Ire itrerely yielded to converrtiori, as 
of iris own irrclrrratiitrr ‘ he would not have rrrarried 
’\Visdorrr hei'.self.’ As tire tirrre.s went, Montaigne 
was n faithful and considerate lur.sbaird ; but be 
nrakes no secret that his wife held hut a sub- 
j ordttraLe place irr Iris tlrortgUts. He lost ‘two or 
three’ elrildreir (the e.xpressiorr is his own) in their 
infancy, atrd was survived by one dairglrter, of 
wlronri as he speaks little in his writirrgs, rt may be 
coirolrrded that she was bourrd to lititr liy no pecrlli.ar 
tie of .alFeotiorr. A year after hr.s irr.airiage, at 
the reqrrest of Iris firtlrer, he trairslated the Natural 
Hidori/ of Baynrorrd de Seborrd, a Spatriavd, who 
in the' precedirrg century had profe.ssed theology, 
[rltilosophy, and irrodioine at Touhurse, This trarrs- 
kbion IS ' noteworOlry <aa Iteitrg Montaigne’s first 
effort in liter'ature, anil as having afterwards sup- 
plied tiro text for one of his ino.st fatrtoit.s e.ssay.M, 
the Apologic de liai/mond Sebond, in which he 
exhibits in all its bearings the full scope of his 
flceptioal plrilo.sopliy. Two .yeai.s later he published 
certain literary rerrraitrs of his friend La Hoetie. 

In 1.371, Iris' two elder hrotlrera being dead, Mon- 
taigne succeeded Iris father irr the farttily estate, 
.and here till Iris death in 1.392 he lived the life of a 
country gentleirran, varied orrly hy a few visits to 
Paris, and by eighteen rnorrtlrs’ travel irr Germany, 
.Switzerlarrd, and Italy. It was durirrg this period 
that he achieved his immortality, Fittdirrg on Iris 
retirernerrt to his olriltcau that some rrreutal ocettpa- 
tiou was irrrperatively rrecessary to .save Ititti from 
rtroi'hid farreies. Ire iregart tlro.se Essais which were 
to give him a irlace arrrorrg tire first names in 
literary history. If vve know few inciderrts regard- 
ing this period of Iris life, we have at least the 
rrtirrrite.st record of his entire srrrronrrdirtg.s, of his 
daily marnrer of life, of iris tastes, his habits. Iris 
speculations atrd iur.agiitings. In June 1580, partly 
on aeconrrt of his health, and partly front ItLs strong 
natural crrrio.sity to krrow strairge countries, he set 
out on the prolonged course of travel above merr- 
tioired. His record of this journey, dictated to Iris 
secfotary, atrd partly written irr Iris own hand iir 
French and Italran, was discovered in Iris chateau, 
and litvst publi.slred irr 1774. While at the baths of 
Lnooa, the arrnounceirrerrt cattte to liitrt that ho had 
heetr unanlmntrsly elected rrrayor of Bordeaux. In 
accordance with iris distaste for practical life, he 
at first r efused the appomtntenb, hut at the instance 
of Iris friends atrd on tire command of Henry III. 
he witlrilrew his declirrature. Tire office, which 
had been held by his father before hitrr, was of 
high irrilitary as wall a.s civil rank, his irrrnrediate 
predecessor Ir.aving been tiro Due de Bit-on, one of 
the rnarshais of France. In spite of his natnral 
irrdolence and indecision, he mrrst have performed 
his duties to the satisfaction of the citizens, as they 


did Itittt the tinitsrtal hortottr of re-election. Of Ills 
last years the only cri'crrrrrstance deservitrg speci.al 
record is his relation with Mademoiselle de Gorrrnay, 
who wort his heart hy her etrtlrrtsiasttc admiration 
of iris essays whetr she was only nhieteerr. After ,a 
rneetirrg in Paris a romanttc friendship sprang trp 
between tirem, witielt lasted till Jlnutargne’s death ; 
.and it is to Madertroiselle de Gount.ay, lri.s Jdle 
(Talliunce, as he called her, that we owe a v.aluable 
erlition of bis Ewo/.s’, inscribed hy her to Cardinal 
Kicirelieir irr ItiSo. Montaigne irr his later years 
.strffered tttuclr from storre and gravel, but at tire last 
he died of qrrirrsy after a few days’ illrress in his 
sixtiecir year, IStlr September 1592.’ Notwitlrstand- 
iirg tire free expres.sion of .s-cepticistrr in his writrtrg.s, 
he devoutly' received the last offices of the chirrch. 

The conclusive attestation to Montaigne's v.aried 
power Is the fact that three centuries after Iris deatlr 
the circle of his readers wtderra every year, atrd 
that he h.as trow almost as large a following of anti- 
quaries as Shakespeare Itiruself. Of Ids adirtitet-s 
irr every gener.ation it has also to he rerttarked that 
they ate of all types of mind and creed, and that 
atttortg them ate foirrtd men like Pascal, who, while 
scpar.ated front hitrr as hy' art aby.ss on all the fitnda- 
irrerrtal irrobleitts of life, have acknowledged their 
ilebt to Iris fearless and all-qrrestrotritrg criticr-rtr. 
To have thus cotmtratrdeil the atterrtiorr of lire 
aentest itrtellecls of every age sitree his owrt by 
hapba/ard remarks, devoid of all rrrethod, air'd 
seemingly inspired by the iiiei-e caprice of the 
nioirient, could be the prir-ilege only of a iriiiid of 
the liighcst originality, of the very broadest sym- 
patbies, and of a natrire capable of eiribracing arid 
realising the largest experioiice of life. In achiev- 
ing this distinction, what are reckonerl among his 
chief rlefeots have iloiibtle.ss stood him in as good 
stead .as his merits. His incondtisive philosophy', 
his e.asy opinions on many point.? of morals. Iris 
imperfectly (]or-elo])ed sense of duty, the total 
.absence of .any heroic Btrain in Iris nature, were 
but the necessary condition.? of that general attitriile 
towards men ami tliuigs yvliicli make him the uniipie 
figure he is in the history of European literature. 

Tbero are two English traitblatioiis of Montaigne, ono 
by Florio (q.v.), which was used by Shakespeare, and 
aiiotlier by Charles Cotton (q.v.), i-evised liy Haalitt 
(180.3). Seo St John, ir/e o/ J/ovihiiforc ; Liicaa Collins, 
Montai/me ; Emerson, licprcsenialive Men, Mark P.attr- 
son, Essui/s (1889); Dean Cliuroli, MiscdUincous Esmi/s 
(1888); Alphonse Biun, Lu Vie Pahliqiic de Michel 
Moiiiaiiine ; Vayen, Ifuiireaiuc Docmnenls inCdits ou piu 
comiits iur Montaiiinc. There ate adiitirable editions of 
the EsiUi/s by Courbet and lioyer (.3 vols. 1873-91), and 
by Moritheau and Jouatt.st (7 vols. 1880-88). 

nioiltalrilio, a e.athedral city of Central Italy, 
stands on a liill ( 1900 feet), 22 miles KSE. of Siena. 
Pop. 2333. 

Montalembevt, Chabt.es Fokhes ReniS de, 
1)0111 in London, May 15, 1810, was the eldest .son 
of a noble Frencli iinigri and Iris English wife. 
His gi-atiilfatlier, Mr Foilies, a retired Indian 
niercliant, living at Stanmore, near Hanow, had 
charge of Irim from an early .age, as Iris father went 
hack to France ivith the restort'd Bourbons and 
was rewarded for his zeal in their service by heiiig 
named a peer of France arid mini.ster-plonipotcii- 
ti.ary Ur Etuttgart. 1X11611 Charles was eight years 
olil he was sent to .school at Fulham, but was 
there for a very short time, as tire following year 
Ills gi-anil father died, and he went to his jiareiits in 
Paris. He was foirrteeii when the bead of the Col- 
lege St Barhe induced them to place him under a 
regular conr-sB of study'. At .si.xteen he enlei'ed the 
college, and left it at nineteen to join his father, 
then smbassaclor at Stockholm. He returned to 
Paris in 1829, and during a pei-iod of uncertainty as 
to his future career ocoiipiecl himself by writing an 
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article upon Sweden, wliicli ajipeared in tlie Bemic 
Francaitic. In 1830 he went to Ireland, and, letiirn- 
ing full of enthusia‘-m for religious freedom, at 
once eaLjerly joined himself to the Abbe Lamennais 
and Lacordaiie in their enter]n'ise of tlie^Jrc«ir, 
the well-known Higli Church Liberal newspaper. In 
1831 Montalemhert and Lacordaiie ojienod a fiee 
■school in Baris, which uas innnediatcly closed by 
the police, and a prosecution commenceil aoainsL 
the schoolmasters, The death of Montalemheifs 
father at this time liaving raised liim to the iieerage, 
he appealed to he tiled by his peers, and jdoaded 
with gieat eloquence the cause of the ehnich and 
the coinraon iuteiests of religions liberty. Though 
he was rcpiimandeil and lined 100 franc.s, this de- 
feat had the effect of a victory. In the same year 
the Avenir was temporaiily suspended, and linally 
given up, being condemned by the pope. After 
this Montaleinbei t fur a time withdrew from France 
and lived in Uermany, where he was insjiired with 
the idea of writing the Hmiuri/ of tit Elizabeth^ 
which wa.s publi.shed in 1S36. In 1835 he returned 
to Palis, and made his first speech as a member of 
the Chamber in defence of the lihertv of the press. 

He married a daughter of Count Eulix de Mciodc 
in lS3(i. The winter of 1812 lie siient in Madeiia 
fur his wife’s health, and while there wrote a 
pamphlet entitled Devoir ilcs Catholiques clans la 
Question d'Enseii/nemunt, in which he protested 
against the monopidy of education by the French 
Univer.sity, and plunded for free education, oi, in 
other -words, religious oduoalLon guaranteed by 
common liberty. For this cause he fought un 
weariedly in parliament till it was won. His 
protests again.st tyranny, however displayed, came 
to a olimax in a great speech in January 1848 upon 
Switzerland. The Kuvolution took place a month 
latei : and in April Montalemhert was elected a 
member of the National Assembly. When tlio 
■coup d'etat of Deoemlior oeourred he supported 
Louis Napoleon till the eoiiiiscatioii of the Orleans 
propel ty. Then he at once resigned his iiost as a 
meiiiher of the Consultative Com mission, and 
became from henceforth a determined opponent of 
tlie imperial regime. He was elected to the 
Academy on Fehriiaiy .'ll 1852, and from that lime 
occupied liiiiiself with literaiy woik. After a visit 
to England in 1855, he M'rotc L' Avenir qiolitiquc de 
V Aacileterrc. Three years later lie published an 
article in the Corrcspondaiit, called ‘ Uii Debat suv 
ITiide an Parleiiieiit Anglais,’ in which he made 
such exasiieiatiiig allusions to the imperial govern- 
ment that he was prosecuted and sentenced to .six 
moiith.s’ iiiiprisoimieiit and a line of 3000 francs. 
The sentence was, however, remitted by the 
emperor. He published the two first volumes of 
hi.s great work, Les Moines iVOecident, in 1860, and 
completed it in 1867. Ho also wrote Unc Nation 
en Deuil : la Pologno (1861), L’Dnlise libre clans 
I’/itat libre (1863), Le Puqie ct la Pologno (1864), 
&c. During the last ten years of liis life he suffereil 
from the malady of which he died in Paris on 13tli 
IMarch 1870, sixteen ilays after writing liis cele- 
brated letter on papal iiifallihility. 

Montalemhert was one of the best Frencli orators 
of his day, a great statesman and author, an acconi- 
plislied man of the world, and a devoted, nohle- 
niiiided son of the chureh. Pie loi-ed freedom more 
than all the world, and the Catholic religion more 
than freedom ; and thus, -while he fought all his 
life for freedom, in questions of faith he .submitted 
hi.s will and intelligenco to the judgment of Koine. 
See the Mcnioiv by Mrs Olipliaiit (2 vohs. 1872). 

MontilUil, one of the nortli-westeni states of 
the Anieiioan Union, extend,s from cnpyusiit lam in u.s. 
104° to 116° W. long., and from by j. n. Lippincott 
44° 15' to 49° N. Tat., and jg C'tjmp,uiy. 
bounded N. by the Canadian provinces of Alberta 


and Assiiiiboia, E. by North and South Dakota, 
S. by Wyoming and Idaho, and W. Iiy Idaho. In 
area — 146,080 sq. nr, or nearly five times the .size 
of Scotland — it ranks third among all the states 
and teiritoi'ies, hut in population only 44tli ; Bela- 
ware is 71 times less, and has one fourth iimie 
inliahitants. 

The Rocky Mountains, with their subsidiary 
ranges, occupy fully one-fifth of the surface, in tlie 
south and west ; the rest of the state is made up 
of valleys or high, rolling piaiiies, treeless, hut 
yielding nutritious grasses. The head--wateis of 
two of the largest livers in North America — the 
Columhia and Missouri — have their sources in 
Montana. The mean elevation of the state is 
ahoiit 3000 feet ; the average height of the Koeky 
Monntain.s — whose sides aie covered with dense 
forests of jiine, fir, and cedar — is alioiit 6000 feet, 
while the liighest peaks rise to 10,000 or 12,000 
leet. The Yellowstone National I’aik (q.v.) forms 
part of tlie southern hniiiidary of the slate. In the 
south-east the Bad Lands extend into the .state fruiii 
Wyoming (q.v.). The climate of Montana is more 
moderate than that of the Dakotas and Miime.sota, 
since the warm westerly winds prevail more than 
the north wiiuhs in winter liere ; thei e are hut few 
excessively cold days, and, as tlus o is little moisture 
in the air, the winters aio less chilly and more 
e-\hilaratiiig than in the east. The atiiiospheie is 
remaikahlo for its eieaniess, and cyclones are 
unknown. 

The .soil of IMoiitana crmt.iins all that i,s needed 
for sustaining veget.itum, hut it is almost value- 
less without irrigation ; with tliat, however, the 
yield of graims and vegetables is enormous. There 
arc already liundiods of iriigaliiig ditches M’itliin 
the state, and the fedeial government is locating 
storage reservoirs all along Die Hooky Mountain 
range, to storo water for this purpose fiuiii the 
melting sno\\.s in spring-time. It is calculated 
that 20,000,000 acies of land can thus he brought 
under cultivation. Plaeei iiiiniiig lieiiig practi- 
cally exiiausted, a large part of the population has 
turned its attention to stoek-iaisiiig, for which 
Montana is hettiu' suited than for agriculture. 
The prairies ]jroiluco sever, al varieties of hunch 
glass, -ivliich cures on tlio stalk in August, and re- 
tains all its iiouiishiiig qualities thioiighoiit the 
year ; stock on the range receive no other feed, sum- 
mer or winter, and very little sheltei is lequiied. 

But the great imlustiy of Montana is the ininiiig 
and reduction of her gold, silver, lead, and copper 
oies. Her iniiiei-ahs first attriicted emigration, and 
have hitheiLu hoeii her principal wealth. The 
first systeiiiatio woiking of placer iiiiiies fur gold 
commenced in 1802 ; in 1863 the first gohl-qnartz 
mill was hnilt. According to Dio U.S. Treasury 
Kcpoit.s, the total value of gold and sih’er produced 
in Montana fi-ooi 1802 to and iiieludiiig 1889 was ; 
gold, ,8178,589,421 ; silver, 8108,902,319 ; total, 
!j>287,581,740. The aiitiual value of the lead pro- 
duced i.s over 81,000,000. The total yield of copper 
up to 1882 was 4044 long tons; in 1SS2-S9 it was 
215,992 tons. Tlie value of these foul metals in 
1889 exceeded .840,000,000. 

Historg. — The portion of Montana east of Die 
Rocky Mountains was part of the Louisiana 
Purchase ; Dial lying to the we.st foniierly com- 
posed a part of Oregon and Washiiiglon states. 
It was first visited by the Fioiich in 1742-13, 
and by Lewis and Clarke in 1804-6 ; these were 
followed by fur - ti iiders and trappers, and by 
Jesuit missionaries, who establisbed schools for 
Indian lioys and giils. Cold was discovered in 
1861, and mining began in earliest the following 
year. In. 1864 Die territory was organised, and on 
Stli Noveniher 1889 Montana became a state of Die 
Union. Education, for a frontier state, is weE 
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oit^iinlsed, and tlie oxlian.stion of the jdacer mines 
and tlie f-piead of raihN'iiys have coiitiibuted to 
drive away the worst elements of tlie early pojiula- 
tion and replace tliLMii with industrious setLlev>. 
The chief towns include the capital, llelena (q.v.), 
Butte City (10,701), aiul Virginia City. Pop. 
(1S70) 20,593; (18S0) 39,159; (1890) 131,709, iu- 
cUidiny some 1500 (Jhine.se and 12,500 Indians. 
Trmiliies with the 1, alter have been frequent : in 
1876 General Gn.ster (q.v.) and his oomiuand were 
all killed on the Little iiig Horn by the Sioux. 

Molltlinisin, a here.sy which orew up within 
tlie Christian church in the second half of the 
2d century ; its founder was Jiloiitaiiua, a religious 
enthusiast rvlio appeared at Artlahan in Phrygia in 
the year 156, with a mission to puiify and le- 
oigaiiise tlm ciiuroli. Cliristianity had now heconie 
adopted by men in all classes, and already it had 
to a great extent ceased to he what it wiis origin- 
ally — a society of eiitliii.siaatiu dei'otees .shut off 
fioiii the world. At the same time the church 
adapted to her use every tiling of value in tlie social 
and political lurangonieiils of the woild around her, 
and thus iitteil heiself foi the rfile of a great world- 
religion. Side by .side witli this growing secularism 
tlici'B siiriing U)) a natuial reaction in favour of tlio 
old discipline anil severity, and nowlieie was this 
so strong as in Phrygia, whore it was linked with 
a belief in a new and linal mitpnuiiiig of tlie Spirit. 
Here tliere quickly foriiied tlieiiiseh ch societies of 
spiritml Christians udio gladly iiailed the appear- 
aiicu of the 'Paraclete,’ and were giadually coni- 
nelled to witlidraw from the eliuicli, hraiided as 
Moiitani.st.s and Kataplivygiuus. IMoiitaiuis selected 
tliesmnll Plir.vgian towins of Pejiiua and Tymion as 
the Jernaalum of tlie cliiirch, and for twenty years 
ills movement was limited to Plivygia and tiro suv- 
rimnding district. He liiiiiself enjoyed acontinu- 
iince of the prophetic gift, ns well as the two woiiicn 
Prisca and Maximilla; his most zealous missiou- 
aiies weic Alcihiados and Tlieodotu.s. The per- 
secution tliat began after tlm ye,ar 177 spread the 
movement wider by deepening the earnestness of 
conviction in tliose that hold fast their faith. In 
Phrygia they were sternly ve]iressod by tlie bishops, 
amrfonnally oxcommuiiioateil ; but elsewhere than 
ill Asia Minor tliey did not at once leave tlie church, 
hut foriiied small cmiveiiticles within it. In Gaul 
and Home it wars long held that comimuiioii should 
he maintained with tlioiii. But gradually separa- 
tion hecaiue necessary, as the IMontaiiists became 
stronger in tlieir demand for a return to primitive 
discipline, for more fasting, the iiroliibition of 
second marriages, and a severer life generally. 
Denunciation and e.xclusKin produced tlicir natural 
effect in making tlicin still more narrow, severe in 
their jiulgmenta, and arrogant in tlieir asceticism. 
At Cartilage a nmnermis body of Montanists had 
ITOwii up, and from 2()'2 to 207 tliey strove liard, 
art in vain, to remain within the church, hut at 
lengtii quitted it because it refused to I'ecognise 
the new outpouring of the Spirit. It was now that 
tlie great Tertullian Joined tlieir ranks, having be- 
come profoundly convinced of the necessity for a 
return to primitive Cluistiauity in order to heal 
the seciihirisni of the chiireli.' Montanism sur- 
vived in the East till the 4tli centmy ; iii the 
We.st it was ever less aggressive, and did not grow 
11 ]) until the Catholic (i’liiircli liad lirnily cstab- 
lislied its organisation. Tliercfore it never became 
mure than a more sect ; and from a genuine desire 
for reform and .sinijilioity it degenerated into an 
artilieial strictness and mere legalism. Yet clown 
to 400 A.D. there were still Tertullianists at 
Carthage. 

■See I’itsohl’s Entstclimg der AltiuthaKsclicn Eirlce 
(2d ed. 1S.57); De Soyres, ilontunism and the Primitive 
Chunk (1878) ; Eonwetsch, Pie Geechichte lies Movtania- 
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mils (1S81); Weiz^aclrpr in Tkeol, Lil.-Zeitvnrj (1882); 
and Hiunaok, Baa ilouchthum, suae Idtale luid seine 
Geseiiichte (2d cd. 1882). 

MoiltiirKi.S; a tfi^iMi in the Fieiich department 
of Loiret, 47 miles E. Ijy N. of (Jileaiis,, with a tine 
clmicli (i2th century — 1868) ,and ruins of a vast 
castle, once ‘le lieiceaii dcs Eiif.ans de Prance.’ 
Here in 1371 is said to liave occmicil the fannnis 
judicial cqinhat hetnecii ‘tin; dog of MontargL ’ 
and Macaiio its master's miiulorer. The dog not 
only showed the s])Ot in the forest of liondy vheie 
its deiul master was Iniried, hut .singled out the 
niiirdeier, and, when Charles VI. granted the ordeal 
of battle to test bis guilt, the dog Hew at lii& 
tliroat and so pioved its charge upon his hodv. 
Pop. (1872 ) 8196; (1886) 10,984. 

MoiUtUlliail, the caiiital of the French dejiart- 
nieiit of Tai n-et-Garoime, on the river Tarn, 31 
miles N. of Toulouse. A well-built, liaiidsome 
jdaco, it lias a modernised brick bridge (1335), 224 
yaids long ; a line eatliedral (1739) in tlic Italian 
style; and a monument (1871) fo Ingres, the 
jiaintcr, a native. Ilcsides con.siderabIe woollen 
nianufactures, it carries on a gieat trade in wine, 
grain, leather, itc. Montaiiban was founded in 
1)44 by Count Alplioiise of Toulouse, became the 
scat of a bisluqi in 1317, embraced tlie llefoniuition 
in 1560, and acquii'ed bi.slorical celebrity as tlie 
gieat stiongliokl of tlic Huguenots, lieiiig vainly 
besieged for three iiioiiUis hy De Luyiies for Louis 
XIII. in 162). It sitti’ered niuch in the Drngou- 
nades ; but nearly half the inliabitauts still are 
Protestants, and maintain a tlicological college. 
Pop. (1872) 18,855 ; (1886) 22,431, 

Uloiltbcliai'd (Ger. MmnpcUjnrd], a town in 
the I'Tench deiiavtment of Doubs, 48 miles NE. of 
Besancon. It lies in a valley between the Veasges 
and Jura Mountains, is sunnoimted by an old 
ch&tean (now a prison), ami carries on inanu- 
factnvea of watch-springs, watebiiiaking tools, and 
cotton. A iios-essioii of tlie House of Vurtemherg 
from 1397, it wa,s a 1’rote.stant centre from 1525, 
was foriiially ceded to France in 1801, and .siifieied 
much in the Fi'anco-Geriiian war. C’nrier was a 
native; and there is a statue of him, as also of 
Colonel Dunfert, the lieuiic defender of Belfort. 
Pop. (1872) 586,3; (1886) 0055, mostly Liitbernus, 

Mont B1 Jinc, the highest nionntaiii in Em ope 
(if we regard the Cauoiisua, q.v., as Asialic), 
15,782 feet above sea-level, is situated in Fiance, 
close to the Italian frontier, 40 miles S. of tlie 
Lake of Geneva. Tlie waters wliicb siiriii^ from 
its rvestern slopes are drained oft' to tlie Illitme, 
tliose which originate on the east side to the Po, It 
rises into .several ohaip jieaks {nir/iiilles) and fmmss 
great glaciers — the Glacier ilu Gfiant, Mer.de Glace, 
&c. In 1760 Saussnre oll'ered a prize for the dis- 
covery of a practicable route to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, wliioh wa.s gained, in June 1786, by 
Balmat and Paocaril, guides. Saussure liiiiiself 
ascended the mountain the following year; and 
since Albert Smith imbllslied a description of bis 
ascent in 1851 the niimntain has been , ascended by 
several hundied.s ; indeed, more than fifty parties 
eliinh it anmially. It has been the most conspicu- 
ous for accidents of all Alpine peaks ; twenty -four 
])er.sons had peiislied in accidents on it down to 
1886. See Chambers’s Journal, August 1880, and, 
for an illustration, sea ALPS. 'There is an ohserva- 
tovy (1890) at a lieight of 14,470 feet. 

Moiltbvisoils a French town in tlie dejiartuient 
of Loire, 35 miles .SIV. of Lyons, vith ndneral wells 
and some ribbon manufacture. Po]). 0235. 

Moiltcallllt Louis Joseph, Marquis de Mont- 
calm Gezan de Saint Veran, was burn in the 
ch&teau of Gandiao, near NSnies, 2Dtli February 
1712. At fifteen he entered the army. In 1746 
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he was severely -woundecl and made prisoner 
at the battle of Piacenza. In 1750 he assnmeil 
command of the French troop.s in Canada, anil 
soon after his anival captnrod the British post of 
Oswego. The .succeeding summer he crossed Lake 
(leovge with about 8000 French and Indians, and 
captured Fort William Henry. After the French 
had taken possession of the fort, the defencelesa 
prisoners, eompiisino men, women, and childien, 
weie massacred by the Indians. Montcalm has 
been blamed ei’en by his apologists for not fore- 
seeing the danger, and taking eileetnal measures to 
avert it. In 1758 (Teneral Abercromby advanced 
on Tieonderoga witli 15,000 regulars and provin- 
cial troops. T'he place was defended by Montcalm 
witli a much smaller force of legnlar tioops. The 
Biiti.sh troops displayed heroic daring .and courage, 
but after lepeateil attempts to force the defences, 
wliich werein tliemselves almost impregnahle, and 
were defended with gieiit gallantry, they withdrew 
with a loss of about two thousand men. This 
Flench success aviis, Imu’cver, nmcli more than 
counterhalancpd by tlie loss of Louisburg and Fort 
lluqiiesne about the same time. Montcalm then 
lemoved to Quebec, and prepared to defend it 
against a Britisli attack. Of the 10,000 troops 
under his command tlie inaioiity wore militia and 
Indians. In 175!) General 'VVolfe ascended the St 
Lawrence with about 8000 troops, and a naval 
force under Admiral Saunders. After repeated 
attempts to scale tho heights of Montmorency, 
and a severe repulse about the ond of July, fie 
surprised a French outpost before dawn on 13th 
September, scaled the heights with aliout 5000 
men, gained the plateau of ('iuehcc, and foi-med in 
line of battle on tlie Plain.s of Aiiiaham, In the 
battle that ensued the Fiencli ultimately broke iu 
disorder and retreated oii the city. Montcalm 
tried in vain to rally his force, and, having been 
bin lie hack by tho pi'es.snro of the retreat, he was 
mortally wounded at the St Louis gate, and died 
tlie following morning, Uth Septemher 1759. See 
tlie article Wolfe; Paikman's Mnutualni and 
IFof/b ( Boston, 188-1); and Falgairolle’s J/o/tfcit/ni 
decant hi Pudccitc (Paris, 1880). 

Mont Cciiis, or Montf. Genisto, an Alpine 
peak and pass between Savoy ami Piedmont. 
Height of the mountain, 11,792 feet; of the pas.s, 
688-t feet. Over the pass a road was con.sti ncted 
(1802-10) by Falihrnni, under Napoleon’.s orders, 
at an e.xpense of £.300,000. Thirteen nule,s west of 
the pass a laihi'ay Limiiel, 74 mile.s long, w.as begun 
in 1857 on the Italian side, and in 1803 on the 
Frcncli, and was linished in 1870 at a coat of 
£3,000,000. Through this tunnel passes one of the 
main continental overland routes from London vid 
Paris to Biiiulisi, for Asia, Australia, and East 
Africa. 

Moi»t-(le-Marsail, capital of the French de- 
partment of Landes, at the conllnence of the Midmi 
and Douze, 92 miles by rail S. of Bordeaux. It lias 
a mineral spiing and manufactures of chemicals, 
iron, &e. Pop. (1872 ) 7441; (1886) 10,714. 

Mont (le Pict<5, called in Italy Monte di 
PlET.'v, a chaiitahle institution the object of whicli 
is to lend money to tlie poor at a moderate rate of 
interest. It was closely modelled on the ‘ Monte,’ 
a precursor of the modern bank, in which the 
creditors, or the parties who .supplied the capital, 
formed a close corporation, with |irivileged clainia 
upon certain sources of income. These conditions 
weie designed to avoid the law.s against usury. But 
the Monte di Pletii did not at linst levy regular in- 
terest, only a small percentage to cover the expenses 
of administration. The earliest of theise institu- 
tions was e.stahliNhed at Orvieto in 1-163 ; and 
another followed at Perugia, 1467 ; yet the right 


to levy for the expense.s of management was only 
conceded in 1515. The .sy.steiii was iiitiodiiced in 
.Spain, France, Belgitiiii, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Alcxici). Theie exists at Paris a national pawn- 
biokiiig establisliment, called Mont de Piete, which 
charges 9 per cent, on all loans to pay the working 
expense.s. The snrplu.s gain is handed over to the 
mihlic cliarity funds. See Blaize, Des Monts de 
Ficte (2 vols. 1856), and P.uvniiiiokixc}. 

Moilt-I>orc-l«S-15ail»s, a village of Auveigne, 
in the ilcp.artinent of Pny de Dome, 26 miles S.SW. 
of C'leiiiiont-Feriand. It lies ,3-112 feet above the 
sea-level, in a picturesquo valley, tliiongh which 
the liver Dordogne Hows, and which is imrdered on 
both sides by rugged volcanic lulls, and closed to- 
wards the .south by a semicircle of jagged iiiountaiiia, 
the highest point of which, the Pic cle Saucy (6188 
feet), is the loftic.st iiiomitain in central Fiance. 
The Mont Dore mineral springs, which were used 
by the Koiiiaiis, are of great value in all'cction.s of 
tho throat .and most diseases of the respiratoiy 
organs, .as also in the earlier stages of rheiiniatisui. 
There are eight powerful springs in full operation, 
seven of those baling a temperature which varies 
lietiveeu 102“ and 114°, while La .Source Saiiite 
M.arguerite is comparatively cold. Tho water con- 
tains bicarboiintea of soda, iron, and arsenic. The 
ordinary population of the village is about 1400, 
but the nallis, which are evei’y year becoming 
better known, are thronged during the short season 
(July to September) with visiturs’from all pails. 

Montclicllo Castes’tslo, a village of Noithern 
Italy, 14 miles ,S. by W. of Pavia, where the 
Austrians were defeated by a French army under 
(Tenoral Laiiiies (aftenvard.s Duke of Montehello), 
aftei a despeiate conllict, 0th June 1800. In May 
185!) the Aiihtiiaiis were again defeated bore by the 
united FTeiich and Piedmuiitese army. 

Monte Carlo, a small town in the territory 
of Mon.aco (q. v,), 1 mile NE. of the town of Monaco, 
notorious on account of its gaming-tables, and the 
iiumeious suicides of niiiied gamblers. 

MoiltC^CsiSiliO, the monastery built (529) by 
St Benedict, founder of the great Benedictine 
order, stanils on beetling elill's, in a ni.agiiilicent 
situation, 70 miles by rail NW. of Naidc,s and 92 
SE. of Koine. It has been four time.s destiny ed — 
ill 589 by the Longobards, in 88-1 by the Saracens, 
in 1030 by the Normans, and in 13-1!) by an earth- 
quake. It was dissolved in 1866 ; hut a few monks 
still remain. In 1313 the abbot was elevated to 
episcopal rank, and from 1504 he was ollieial ‘ head 
of all the abbots of the Benedictine ordei.’ The 
existing' church, lejilauing one erected in 1006, 
was Imilt in 1727, and possesses an llth-ceiitury 
Byzaiiliiie bronze portal, mosaics, frescoes, carv- 
ings, I've. The former nionastic huildings contain 
valuable archives, a picture-gallery, a library of 
40,000 volumes, 30,000 cliarls, 500 iiiciinalnila, and 
a seminary. Beo To.sti, Storia della IkttUa di 
Monte Cussino (1843), Arrhivio Cassincsc (1847), 
ami Mackey’s Life of Bishop Forbes ( 1888 ). 

Monte Catllli, a watering-place of Italy, by 
rail 30 miles N\V. of Florence and 10 E. of Liicea. 
Its minoral .springs are saline, range between 82° 
ami 86° F'., and are ellicacioiis for alidoiiiiiial com- 
plaints, scrofula, and dysentery. The season lasts 
iroiii itfay to September. Near here the Floren- 
tines were defeated by the Pisans in 1315. 

Monte CristO, an uninlinhited islet of granite 
off the Italian coast, 20 miles S. of Ellin. For the 
novel whose hero bears this name, see Dumas. 

Montecn'cnli, Kaimondo, Count, was horn at 
Modena in 1608, and entered the Austrian sendee, 
distinguishing liiinseif during the Thirty Years’ 
War (especially at Bveitenfekl and Ntirdlingen), iu 
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a campav'i a'^ainst tlie Turks (lG64j, anil against 
tlie Fieiii'ii unilui' Tui’oniie on tlic Itliine (lG72-7.i). 
He was made a Piiiice of the Eiuiiire and Duke of 
Iifelfi, and died at Liu/, 16th UctolHJi' 1681. A 
second edition of his Ope,ir CumplHc ajipeaied in 
'l8'23 : there is a Life hy Caiuiiori (1876). 

Montcfiore, fiin Wo.ses, a .Tervish phihiuthro- 
iiist, dcnceuilant of a rvealtliy family of liankeis, 
ivas’ born in Leghorn, October 24, 1784, wliere lii-, 
uaveiits haiipened to lie sojmuiiing. His grand- 
naients had emigrated from Leghoin to London in 
17o0. In 1812 lie married Judith Cohen (1784 
1802), a lady rvho rvent hanrl in hiuul ivith him in 
all his many .schemes of jihilanthropy. As a stock- 
hroker he soon achieved gieat success. In 1818 he 
nas elected president of the Spanish and Portuguese 
cominnnity. Pruni 1829 imwanlb he took a pi'onii- 
nent part in the struggle for removing the civil dis- 
ahilibies of English Jews (sec Jisw.s). In 1835 he 
was one of the parties to the contract for the 
£16,000,000 given as coinpensatioii to the slave- 
owneis. He was lor a time High Sherid' of Kent, 

, and, after long exohmion <aml lejieated le-olectinn, 
was legally ailinitted as Rheritf of Loudon in 1837. 
In tliat year he was kniglitcd, and in 1340 was 
raised to a haionetoy in recognition of his meri- 
toiious imhlio sei vices. Ho dlstingnished himself 
hy his piactical sympathy with his oppressed 
countrymen in vari()u.s parts of the East, chieliy in 
Poland, lluMsia, llmnnauia, and Damascus. He 
made seven journeys to the East, tlie first heing 
in 1827 and' the l'ate.st in 1874, ohiolly for the 
amelioration of the condition of his countiymen. 
At Buohareat, during an aiiti-Jewish ferment, ho 
boldly faced the mob at the risk of his life. He was 
[iresBiited with the freedom of the Pity of London 
in 1873, and an addiosa in 1883, In memory of liis 
wife he endowed a Jewish college at llamsgate in 
1863. In his hundredth year he was still hale and 
well, but died 2flth July 1883. .See Diaries of 
Sir Moses ami Lcubj Montcfiore, (2 vols. 1890). 

Moiltcgo Bay, a port on the north coast of 
Jamaica (ipv ). 

Emile, a clever French critic, was 
horn lit Limoges, <Iune 24, 1826, and early made a 
leputatiou hy a series of brilliant studies on Eng- 
lish literature. He contiibuted to the Iternc, the 
Moniteur Vnivcrsel, the Domic des Deux Mondes, 
and other journals, and has puhlished hooks of 
tiavel, a study of Marshal Davnfit, and translations 
of iSbakesjiaare, Miicanlay’.s Hisiiiry, and Enierson'.s 
Essays. Hooks of altogether e.scoptional value in 
their eiilioal iusight are Poites et Artistes de I’ltalie, 
( 1881 ) ; Types LiWrnires, ct Funtaisies EsthHiqnes 
(1882); Essais siir la Litteratare Anglaise (1883) ; 
Nus Marts euiitcmporuins ; Les licrimins motlcriics 
do I’Amjletcrra (2 vols.); Livrcs et Ames desPuys 
d’ Orient ; Milanijcs critiques; aud Diaiiuilurifcs et 
Eoiiiuiieiers ( 1890 ). 

lUoiltlHiiniir, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Drome, near the llhone, 85 miles S. of 
Lyoiss hy rail, with some manufactures of silk, hats, 
and morocco leather, f'op, 9446. 

Itloiiteiii. See Eton. 

MonteiitlgTO (tlie Italian translation of the 
native name Czmayora, ‘Hlack Mountain’), an 
independent state in 'the Balkan Peninsula, between 
Ilerzegoi'ina and Albania, aliont 80 miles long by 
70 hioad. Its area was e.xtonded in 1878 hy the 
addition of a large district on the north, a long 
narroiy strip right down its cast side to Lake 
Scutari, and the port and district of Antivari on 
the sontli, on the Adriatic, and again in 18S0 by the 
addition of the port and district of Diilcigno, also 
on the Adriatic. The area, thus extended, is offici- 
ally quoted as 3263 sip in. — a private estimate is 


3486 Sfj. m. — considerably less than half tlic size of 

ales. Beyond the low coastal fiinge, uhich has 
a climate like that of the south of Fiance, comes a 
rugged mmintain region ranging up to 6600-8000 
feet, not ill a scries of ehaius. hut in a confusing 
maze of [leaks aud gigantic crags ami blocks, wild 
laviiiesaiid gorges, lissnres aud natuial caves, the 
hare gray crystalline rock heing eveiywhere visihle. 
Ill this region the streams in some cases have 
underground eliannels, and ei’eii (lass for miles 
heneatli the mountains. The centre of the cnuiitiy 
is occupied hy the hianching valleys of the rivers 
Zeta and Moratcha, wliicli How south into Lake 
Scutari. East and mirth of them the mountains 
aie well wooded, principally with lieech and [liiic, 
■and .aflord good [lastiir.agp to the slieeji, gnats, and 
cattle of the penjile. The clim.ate in tlie.se nioim- 
t.aiuona regions is cliaraeterised hy tempeiate heat 
in siiiiiiiier .and .a ligid winter. C'liniiiar.ativuly 
little of the surface is cultivated, cxcoiit in the 
coast region: it i.s too sterile. Yet agiicnltnre is 
the princijial occupation of the [lenple ; of indastry 
there is virtually none. All the harms are smidi, 
the Helds often jiatchcs of soil a few .srpiare yaids in 
extent clinging to the monnlnin-side. The land in 
most cases belongs to the family, not to the hidi- 
vidii.al, and woods aud (lasturcs .aie common to the 
chan. M.aize, lye, o.ats, h.ailey, pot.atocs, c.ap.siciims, 
tobacco, uitli fruits in the' south, aie the ninie 
imiiorlaiit jiroducts. 'SVinc for home consnupition 
is grown on the .sliore.s of Lake Sculaii ; and the 
mnlheriy is cultivated for silkworms. The same 
lake, and some of tlie rii'cis flowing into it. yiuifl 
an .abundance of li.sli, esjieci.ally of scor.antza or 
bleak. The exports, consisting' chiefly of cattle, 
go.ats, hides, siiinkcd fish and mutton, oliecse, 
siiiiiacli, fruits, .and wine, reach the annual value of 
£200,000. Tlie imiiorts, for the most part wheat, 
gunpowder, liardw.aro, groceiies, cloth, .and glnsa, 
average in value about one-tenth of the e.xporta. 
Nearly all the trade is in the hands of the Austrinns, 
and passes through their port of Cattaro. Clood 
roaihs connect the chief towns or village.^ in the 
.south ; hridle-jiaths and fnotjiaths only exist in the 
rest of the country. 

The Montenegrins, n race of primitive moun- 
t.ainecus, whoso princijial business in life has for 
generations been to Hgiit the Turks, are a brave, 
warlike, and simjile jieople, noted for their honesty 
and tlicir clia.stity. The men are stalwart anil 
liaiulsiuiic, hut the women, who until leeent year> 
did all the hard work uhibst the men fought, 
or idled, or hunted, sonii grow old ami lose 
their good looks. The jieople live in small .stone 
houses, in small villages — there is not a town, 
strictly so called, in all Montenegro. Tliey belong 
to the iServiaii hrancli of the Blavs, nnniher (1890) 
230,000, aud belong, except about 10,000 Moham- 
iiiedans and 4000 llouiaii Catholic.s, to the Greek 
Orthodox Clnircli, tlie head of whicii i.s the emjieror 
of Busaia. The native head of the church is the 
Arclihishop ot Cetinje. The monastery of Ostiog i.s 
visited hy Inige numhei-s of jiilgiims every year. 
Tliere is a Pniiiiaii Catholic archbishoji at Antivari. 
In the 14th century the country, known as the 
princijiality of Zefca, was tribiit.aiy to tlie Servian 
empire ; hut, when the latter w.as subjugated hy 
the Turks ( 1389 ), Zeta, assisted hy fugitive Servians, 
successfully m.aintained its independence. From 
that lime' down to 1880 the Montenegrins have 
waged almost incessant war against their hereditary 
foes, the Tnrk.s. In 1510, when the last prince of 
the second native dynasty abdicated his throne, the 
people elected their bish'op to he ruler over tliem ; 
and the little state w.a.s governed by ecclesi.aslic,al 
pHiices (vladikas) down to 1851, when Danilo I. of 
the Nyegush clan, and nephew of the last viadika, 
pereu.adeil the peojde to separate the civil from the 
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ecclesiastical functions, and to elect him their 
.secular ]iiince, ami declare the throne hereditary in 
Ills f.iiiiilr. Tlio prince is an ahsolute .suvereij'ii ; 
hilt lie is assisted hy a state council and a ministry 
(if si'C meinhers. The ;^oveiniiienb both of the 
country and of the family is really, hower’er, patri- 
aichal, the will of the prince decidini' all thiiifis 
only in so far as it does not conllict witli the will 
of tlie people. Dnrin<f rhe la.st ijiiarler of the 19th 
century the little laud has progio.sscd isruiiUy iii 
civilisation; education has made lapid stiides, 
the men liave taken to culti\’alino' their liehls, 
and roads have lieen eoii.structed ; U’hile tlie old 
militia lias been converted into ii standing army 
of 30,000 men, though not more than 100 .serve 
permanently, as a hodyguard to the ]irince. An 
arms-l'actory has been estaldished at Eieka and 
amimmitinn-factoiic.s at Rieka and C'ctinje. The 
last-named village is the capital. The empress of 
Russia supporfs a liiglier .scliool foi gills at (letinje. 
(.'rime is almost unknown. Podgoritza and Rielca 
are tlie chief tiading-|ilace.s. The slate income 
aiiinimt.s to almnt ,i'f)0,00() per annum, .a portion of 
wliioh is a snhsidy from Russia (since 1S5G); the 
e.\'iiouditure is not known. There is a state debt of 
.-CIOO.OOO oiling to Austria .and £70,000 owing to 
Russia. i\rontenogro has no money of her own j 
she mses ohielly Austrian paper and'Xurkisli .silver. 
The I'ladika Peter II. (hS3()-51) is accounted one 
of the greatest poets who have wiitten in Servian. 
In their patriotic songs and ballads the Monte- 
negrins pu.s&eas a trea.sure of gieat lahie, and of 
great^ intiuenoe upon tlie national temperament. 
Thu first Slaveniu hooks to he printed were issued 
from ]iroHses at Cetinjo and Rieka in the end of the 
IClh oeiUury. 

See Denton, MonUnciiro (1877), ivlioro earlier books 
aro referred to ; ij, A. Frceiiiiui in iCmuiiilluii's Mwjazinc 
(18711); Lropoovio, jlluiilenci/i'o iind die Moritciiei/rincr 
(1877); Hohivarz, Monlineyro (in C'ennan, 1882); \\\ 
Carr, il/oiifcneilro (.Staiiliope E.ssiiy, 1884); and H. C. 
Brown, A IVtiifev in AlUiani (1888), 

Moutciiotte, a small village of Northern Italy, 
2G miles IV. of Genoa, wliuro Naiioloou won his 
flrat victory over the Austrian, s, on 12th April 1790. 

DlontepillciailO, a town of ftaly, a bishop’s 
see, situated on a hindi hill, 4,3 miles hy rail HE. of 
Siena. It was the birtliplace of Politian and Rel- 
lanuine, and is famous for its red wine. Pop. 2932. 

llontevCiUl, a town in the ITeucli de]iartmont 
of Seino-et-Mariie, at tlie conliueiice of tlie Seine 
and Yonne, 49 miles HE. of Paris. At the bridge 
here, in 1419, Jean-sans-I’eur, Duke of Burgundy, 
was assassinated in the presence of the youiig 
Daupliin, afterwards Charles VII. ; and in the im- 
mediate vicinity Napoleon, on February 18, 1814, 
gained Ills last victory over the allies, top. 7519. 

Monterey, capital of the Mexican state of 
Nuevo Leon, lies in a fertile plateiui-valley, hy 
rail 670 mile.s N. of Mexico city. It is a well- 
built town, with a thriving trade, and contains a 
cathedral, .seminary, and schools of law and medi- 
cine. Pop. 10,090. Founded ill 1599, it was taken 
by Geneial Taylor in 184G. 

Moilte_ Kosa, an Alpine mountain mass with 
four principal peaks, in tlie Pennine ridge wliich 
separates the Swi.ss canton of Valais from Italy. 
The highe.st peak, the Dufoiirspitze, 15,217 feet 
higli, is extremely difficult of ascent, and was first 
chmhed hy Mr >Smyth in 1S55. 


Moivtc Siuit’ Augi'clo, a city of Soiithei 
Italy, 28 miles NE. of Foggia. It .stand.s 27£ 
feet above sea-level, on one of the Gargano hill; 
and is famed for its exquisite honey. Pop. -15,109 

Monte Sarcllio, a town of Southern Ttali 
13 miles N\V. of Avelliiio, Pop. 5238. 


Monte, span, Fiiancdlsi-; Ai'hiIxais, Mati- 

QULSE DU, mi.stre.s.s of Bonis XtV., w.as born in 
1641, the diiiigliter of Cabiiul de Rochechomirt 
Due de Moilemarfc, and niarried in l()(i.3 the Jrar- 
qnis de Montespan, and liocamc attached to the 
hoimehold of the f|iieen. Her beauty and -iiit 
captivated tlie heart of the king, and about ICGS 
slie heeame his mistress, wilhimt, however, as yet 
siip[)lanting La Vallicrc. The niarfjiii,s was /Inno- 
into the Ra-.tille, next lianished to his estates, and 
finally in 1G7G his iiiaiiiage was formally amiulied. 
Montespan reigned till 1G82, and bore the kiim 
eight eliildreii, which wci-e h-gitiinised, hut at last 
her iufiueuce paled before the rising star of tlie 
astute widow of Searron, nfterwanls iMadanie ila 
Maintoiion, whom .she had engaged as governess to 
her children. Gradually she lost all hold over the 
king, and in 1687 loft the court, in 1691 Paris itself, 
Latei, like so many women of her class, .she found 
relief in devotion, and died 27th May 1707. See 
her jlUiiiiiiir.i (2 vols. 1829), aiui tlie studies liy A. 
Ilonssaye (6th ed. 1864) and Clement (1S6S). 

Moulosuiiieiu CiiAiiLics du Hi-x'iinda'i^Bakon 
DE i,.v Rniniic et de, a eelehiated Preiieh writer on 
politics and law, was horn I8th ifamiary 1689, at 
the elifitoau La llrede, near Bordeaux. Jacfjues 
lie Socondat, the father of the fiitiiru author, was 
second .son of the Baron de Montesipiion, ]iresident 
and chief-justice of the parliament of Guiemie. 
Charlos-Louis de la Brfide, as AJuntesquieu was 
called, after stmlving the ancient eliissics, pliilo- 
Sophy, and law, liecame councillor of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux in 17M, luid its iircsideiit in 
1716, .succeeding lii.s uncle, wdio left him all Ids 
property on condition of lii.s a.s.snming the name 
and title of Alonto-siiuien. The young ]iresident dis- 
cliaiged tho duties of his ollie'e faithfully, hut he 
gave him.self hy preference to the study iif nature 
under the inlluencQ of Newton. In Id's disoouiiiBs 
before the Acaileniy of Sciences of Boi-deaiix lie 
dealt with tlie oause.s of echoes and ol the weight 
and transparency of bodies, and with the use of 
tho renal glands, and sketched a project of a physi- 
cal history of the earth {Jiiermirs AcciMiHiijiies, 
1716-21). But defoctivo vision conipelled him to 
ahandoii experimental research. Ilis first g'rcat 
literary .snecoss was the pnhlioation of his Lettres 
Pcrsaiicn in 1721. Tliese contain a satirical descrip- 
tion of tlie contempouiry mamier.s, customs, and 
institutions of society in Fiance, and owed much of 
their poimiavity to the ingenuity of their form and 
tlie jiiquancy of their style. Two Persians, Rica 
and llsbek, are represented as coming from Per.sia 
to Paris, and exchanging their impressions hy 
letters to each other, as well as corresponding 
with their friends at home. The idea W'as hor- 
yowed from Dufresny, and it has been frequently 
imitated since. The libertinage, the political 
decadence, and the irreligious insincerity of tho 
first years of the regency that followed the death 
of Louis XIV. are Jimnerl -ivith masterly art. 
For his delineation.s of Persian mamiors and in- 
stitutions he drew from the accounts of Sir John 
Chardin and other travellers ; but his vivid, and 
at times xvantonly sensuous, imagination created 
most of his situations and cliaracLcra. Along 
with imich that is frii-olons and ephemeral, the 
Persian Letters contain solid rellcetions on the 
nature and relations of social institutions, and an 
adumbration of the autlior’s later i-iews on govern- 
ment, toleration, and tlie iulhieiice of climate on 
population, ou.stoiiis, and religion. In 1725 Jlontos- 
quieu wrote and puldislied anonymously at Paris 
a prose poem entitled Le Tcntplc de Onide, in the 
artificial French style of the time. Returning to 
Bordeaux, he road to the Academy a treatise on duty 
from the Stoic standpoint, and delivered an iidniir- 
ablo discour.se on the motives wiiich ought to give 
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encoiiriigemeiit in the scieneeb (1725). Eager for 
jai-crer observation and enjoyment of the life of 
society, and weary of the nmtine of his jiarlia- 
meiitary duty, he sold liis otliee in 1720, .and then 
settled in I’aris. Theieafter he travelled for 
three years in order to ohseive and study the 
iinliticiil and social institutions of other countries. 
He vWted Vienna, ivhei-e he studied the constitu- 
tions of Hungary and Poland ; Venice, where he 
fanned a clo.se friend, ship with Lord Chesterfield; 
and Ilonie, where he studied Italian art, and was 
favourably received hy the pojie. lie then passed 
hy Switzerland and the Rhine to Hull, and, where 
he again met Cliestevliehi, who toolc him to Eng- 
land. He remained in England from October 1729 
to August 1731 , mixing with its liesb society, fre- 
quenting the Houses of Parliament, studying the 
political wiitings of Locke, and analysing the 
or“-anis.ation ,an<l wot king of the English coiistitii- 
tioii, who.se essentitil princiiile.s lie in.ay he .said to 
li.ave discovered, jitter returning to I'raiice he 
divided his time between Paris and La llicde, 
raiagling the pursuit of idcasure ami an un- 
ostentatious charity witli the jireparation of his 
gi’eat works on the science of polities and huv. 

His CunakUratioHs sur Us Causes do la Gnniilcitr 
chs lianuuiis i:t do Irur Dicaclencc, tlio aiilest, if 
not the most important, of ids works, appeared 
in 1731. In it he surveys the vast political 
development of aiieieiit liome from the iiide he- 
ginnings of tlie Eternal City till the Turks 
gathered around tlio walls of C'on.stantinople, ami 
hist eluoidatinu of the causes that detevmmed the 
character and detail of the movement may be 
regarded as tlio first gonulne application of the 
inijdern sciontilio spirit to history, and as an endur- 
ing oontrihution to its philosopliy. His char- 
acterisatioiiH of the gre.at Iloniaiis, ids analysis of 
complex inilueiices, his filiation of events, his 
estimates of political and social causation liave 
been generally accepted .and loproduood by sub- 
sequent historian, s. His great mnnumental work 
on the spirit of law.s, Dc I'Espnt des Lois, 
appeared in 1748 in 2 vols. at. Geneva. It was 
the product of all tlie work of his life, and of 
the deliberate and concentrated effort of twenty 
years. Although published anonymously and put 
on the Index, tlie work passed througii twenty- 
two editions in less th.an two years ; and it soon 
vindicated its cl.aim to he the most original and 
popular hook ever published on the science of larv. 
Monte.sqnien indicated hi.s consciousne.sa of its 
originality hy prelixing to if the epigra]>h ; Prulcm 
sine mutre creatam. i’reiich Jurists of the 16tli 
century, Cujas and others, fiad fed tlie way to 
the historfeal treatment of Kiiinau law, ond Doiiiat 
had written a chapter on ‘ the nature and spirit of 
laws,’ hut the universalisation of the historical and 
comparative mctliod ui dealing with the reason 
and relations of all laws is Montesquieu’s own, and 
he applies it more lucidly, and also more widely 
than Vico did. By the spirit of laws he means 
their raison d’&trc in time, their historical cansa- 
tion, or tlie natural and social conditions by wliicb 
their origination, developiiieiit, and forms are deter- 
mined. The discussion of the influence of climate 
was the most characteristic element of the wm-k ; 
it advances beyond the old alistract discn.ssions of 
right, .and, although piislied in some points too 
exclusively, it formed the prelude to all the more 
recent work of the positive and ethnological school. 
The analysis of the forms and principles of govern- 
ment carried the subject farther th.an had been 
done by any one since Ari.stotle ; and the expo.sition 
of the constitutional governmeiit of England, with 
its clear di.sUneLion of the legislative and executive 
powers, made an advance upon Locke, and held up 
the free English constitution to the admiration and 


imit.ation of all Eiiropp, The inllneiice of Jloiites- 
quieu's gieat work upon political and legal thought 
directly, and upon goveniiiient and law.s indirectly, 
was imincuse. It came too late to save France 
from the political errors that culminated in the 
Revolution, hul it inspired and guided it.s liest 
tiiiiikers aiul its greatest men. In 17.70 lie pub- 
lished a clever Dejensc dc V E,,prit dcs Loi^, followed 
.afterwaul.s by Liishniique (1748), .a striking dia- 
logue on despotism, Arsacc ct I.siiiuiic, a loiiuiiiee, 
.and an es.say on taste in the Enrijclopcdie. Severe 
.study hail e.xhaiisted Ids energy and still further 
weakened his eves till he hec.anie totally blind. 
He died at Paris 10th February 1755, aged sixty- 
six, in the calm cnjoyiiiont of his great reputation, 

The best edition of Montorquieii’s works is that of E. 
l-iiboulaye (7 vols. Paris, 1875-79); that of La1iure(3 
vols, 1.S50) is convenient and serviceable. There arc 
English and other translations of tlio Lctlrcs I'trmnes, 
and a commentary by Meyer (1S41). Tbo Hjiirit of 
Lows was soon tr.anslated into English by T, Nugent 
(new cd. by rricliard, with D’Aleiiibcrt'-. Analyai.s, 2 
vols. Bnlm, 1878). Vian's Histoiro dc Monicsqiiicii, sa 
Vie ct Sts (Euircs (2d ed. 1879) is the fullest biognapliy 
and bibliogr.ipby. The smaller nioni.giaidi liy A. .Soiel 
(Ene. ed. by (i. Masson, 1.SS7) is excellent; that by 
Zevort (1887) may also be mentioned. 

Moiiteverdc, Cl.vudio, conqiosor and har- 
nioiiibt (1508-1943). See H.tRMONV, Music. 

Montevideo, tlie eaidtal of the republic of 
Urnguaj', is Mtii.atod on the north .shore of the La 
Plata e.sliiary, about 125 miles E, hy S. of Ihumos 
Ayic.s. It was built originally on a low pronmii- 
toiy between the ocean and 'n linihe&lioe-.shniied 
hay, 2 miles across ; hut its extensive suburbs now 
stretch far into the Hat country heliind, and have 
crept roniul the hay to the landiiuark which gives 
the city its name— the C'evro, a smooth, isolated 
cone, .503 feet high, crowned with a liglitliouse and 
an old fort. At it.s base there are nearly a score 
of great scdadcros, or beef-salting e.stabli.sliments, 
wliere 200,000 cattle yearly are killed ; and here, 
too, is the largest of the city’s dry-dock.s, Tlie city 
pioper covers an area of aliont 5 square miles, the 
old town, on the little peninsula occiiiiyiiig neaily 
one square mile ; and the sea-hreezes ni.ake its 
climate lioth pleasant and healthy. Montevideo is 
an attractive town, with broad streets exception- 
ally well p.aved— Mulhall declares the Calle 18 de 
Julio, which Is 85 feet wide, ‘ incnnipar.ahly the 
Ihiest street in Koiith America.’ The houses are 
ll.at-roofed, mostly of two or three storie.s, and 
often crowneil with small square helvidereis. High 
above these rises the catliedral (133 feet), with two 
side towers and a dome covered with green and 
blue and yellow tiles. The next most jirominent 
building is the large opera-house ; and others are 
the town-hall, the custom-house, the exchange, the 
Cahildo (law-courts .and parliament liouse), the 
school of arts and trades, the university, the 
museum, the English and Basque churches, two 
convents, the H<is[)it.al de C'aridad (330 beds) and 
the Britlsli liospital (liO beds), the extensive public 
markets, and several of the banks and hotels. 
Tramcars run in all directions — there are over 55 
miles of lines ; there are local electric ligliting and 
telephone companies, and a snbinarine telephone 
to Buenos Ayres ; and water is brought hy a pump- 
ing-main Win the river Santa Lucia, a distance of 
34 miles. 

The depth of water in the hay ranges fnim 9 to 
15 feet, and vessal.s of heavy draught .aie cniniielled 
to anchor in the roadstead out.side, which i.s exposed 
and often very rough. If a jnoper port had been 
constructed in the years befoie 1804, .when the 
Buenos Ayres trade was diverted hy the Para- 
guayan war, Montevideo might have permanently 
taken the place now occupied by the Argentine 
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capital ; as it is, possessing the advantage of a 
laiga natinal liailionr, it may even yet i)ecome 
again a dangerous rival, should the necessary 
liarhonr-vvorks ever he constructed. It has coni- 
iminication hy steamer with the United Stales and 
Euiope, and on five days a week with Eueno-s 
Ayres. Its foreign trade is that of Uruguay (q.y.). 
The niannf aotni es are more numerous than im- 
portant, but liave inci eased of late yearn nearly as 
fust as the population. In 1877 thoie vein 110,167 
inhabitants, in 1889 there vveie 214-,6S2; of these 
no less than 98,177, or nearly one-half, rvere 
foreigners. This foreign element— mainly drawn 
from Italy, France, and Spain, and engaged prin- 
cipally in retail trade — is a very noticeable feature 
of Montevideo life. — A fort was hnilt on the Cerro, 
by the Spaniards, in 1717, and the first settlement 
of the towir made iir 1726; a cerrttrr\r later (1828) 
it hecanre the cairital of the nowly-firi tired reptthlic 
of Banda Oriental. Its later history will he found 
under Ukuguay. See hooks on tire river Plate hy 
Mirlhall (.rth ed. 188 j) and Levey {2d ed. 1890), 
aird Vincent’s Around and Aboiit South America 
(1890). 

Moiltcz, Lola, adventuress, was hoi'n in 1818 
at Limerick, and was christened Marie Dolores 
Eliza Eirsarrtra, her fatlrer being an Ensign Gilbert, 
her rrrother of Spanish de.scerrt. Talietr out to 
India, she there lost her father hy cholera; and, 
her mother having remarried, Dolores (or ‘Lola') 
was sent home itt 1826 to Europe, and Irronght up 
at Montrose, in Pavis, atrd at Bath. To escape 
the rrratolr, arranged by her rrrother, with a gouty 
old judge, she eloped with a Captain James, 
whom ill July 1837 slie manied at Neath ; but the 
marriage ended in a separation and in her return 
from India (1842). She now tiimod dancer, coni- 
iiig out at Her Majo.sty'.s Theatre ; and after visits 
to Dresden, Ileiditi, VVai.saw, St Peter.shrirg, and 
Paris (where she formed a liaiion with Dnjariier, 
a young Remthlican editor, who fell in a duel), she 
came towards the clo,se of 1846 to Munich. There 
she soon won an ascendency over the eccentric 
artiRl-kiiig, Louis L, who created her Counles.s of 
Land.steld, arid allowed lier .-ESOOO a year. For 
more than a twelvemonth she was all-powerful, 
her power directed in favour of Liberalism ami 
against the Jesuits; hut the revolution of 1848 sent 
her once more adrift on the world. Again she 
married (this time a Lieutenant Heald), aniarriage 
as unliicky as tire first; and, after touring (1851- 
56) through the States and AusLivalia, and after- 
two more ‘ marriages ’ in California, in 1858 she de- 
livered ill New York a series of lectures wi-itten 
for her Iry C. Chaiincey Burr. She died, a ]>enitent, 
at Astoria, Long Island, on 17th January 1861, 
her last four months devoted to ministering in a 
Magdalen a.sylum near New York, and was buried 
in tireenwood Cemetery. See her- Autobiography 
(1858), and The Story oj a Penitent (1867). 

montcziima, the name of two of the emperors 
of Mexico. Montezuma I., the most able of the 
Jlexican eniperor.s, ascended the throne about 1437, 
and soon after coininenced a war with the neigh- 
bouring inonaroli of Chaleo, which resulted in the 
annexation of that kingdom to Jlexico. He next 
crushed a confederacy^ of the Tlasoalans, and 
reigned safely till his death in 1471. Montezuma 
11., tire last of the Mexican eniiieror,s, succeeded 
to the throne in 1502. Already di.stingni.shed as a 
Avanior, henceforth he devoted his chief attention 
to tire improvenieirt of the law.s, and indulged Iris 
taste for pomp and luxui-y at the cost of heavy 
taxation, leading to fi-eqiient revolts aniong his 
subjects. TYlien Cortes landed in Mexico udth his 
small army in 1519 Montezuma tried to buy off 
the dreaded eiieiny', but all his temporising could 


not prevent the conqueror's^ progres.s to his cajiitai. 
Soon he hiiii.seU was practically a prisoner in the 
Spanish camp, and when the citizens rose in revolt 
Cortes In-oiiglit out Montezuma in order to pacify 
them ; but an aecidentixl wound from a stone Hum' 
from amongst the crowd of ^ his own siihjects 
pi-oved a climax to all the indignities he had suf- 
fered. He repeatedly tore the bandages froiii his 
wound, and soon after died hioken-hearted, June 30 
1520. Some of hi.s children adopted the Chi-istiaii 
religion, and his eldest son received from Charles 
V. the title of Count of Montozuiiia, One of his 
descendants ivas viceroy of Mexico from 1697 to 
1701. His last descendant, Don Maisilio do Tei-uel 
Connt of Monteziiiiia, ivas banished from Spain hy 
Feidiiiaiid VIL, and afterwards fi-oni Mexico, on 
account of his liberal opinioms, and died at New 
Orlean.s in 1836. See CoRTE.s. 

Moiltfcrrat, formerly an iiidepeiident duchy of 
Italy, between Piedmont, Milan, and Genoa, now 
forming part of the kingdom of Italy'. It consisted 
of two scqiiuate portions, both lying between the 
Maiitiiue Aliis and the Po, and having a united 
area of over 1300 sq. nr. The capital ivas Casale. 
After the downfall of the Frankish ciiipire, Mont- 
feri-at was ruled liy its own marquises till the lie- 
ginning of the 14th century'. This house sent its 
most illnstriouB sons to take part in the Crusades, 
especially' Conrad, the defender of Tyre against 
Saladin, and the coinpetitor with Guy de Lusignan 
for the crown of Jeiiisalein; and Boniface, wlio 
became ruler- of Thessalin. lolande or Irene, sisler 
and heii-eas of the last male of tire house, was 
eniin-ess of Constantinople ; hor second son be- 
came the founder of the family of Moiitfeiiat- 
Paheologus, whioh became extinct in 1033, and 
Moiitfei-i-at then passed to the Gonzngas of Mantua. 
In 1631 the Dukes of Savoy obtained a portion of 
Montferi-at, and in 1703 the reniaiiiing portion, 

Illoiltfort, L’AmAUEI, the name of a noble 
Frenoli house, traditionally descended from a iiiav- 
i-iage (end of 10th century) between the heiress of 
Montfort and Ejrernon and ■\Villiain of Hainaiilt, 
great-grandsoii of Baldwin, Count of Flander.s, the 
thii-d hiishaiid of Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald, The name was taken from the castle of 
Montfort between Paris and Chartres. Its most 
fatnons iiienihers were the gi-eat Simon de Montfort 
and his father-, Simon IV., Goiiite de Montfort and 
Eai-1 of Leicester, siihsequentlj' Comte de Toulouse, 
the ruthless persecutor of the Alhigen.ses. He was 
born about the year 1100, went on a fruitless 
crusade to Palestine, hut began about 1208 the 
more congenial crusade of extermination against 
the harinless heretics in the south of France. He 
was killed hy a stone at the siege of Toulouse, 25th 
June 1218. See Albigenses. 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester, the 
fowi-tli son of the preceding, and of Alice de Mont- 
morency, was born about the begiiiiiiiig of the 
13th century. The title of Earl of Leicester came 
to him by' his gi-andinolher, Aiuicia de Beau- 
iiiont, sister and co-heiress of Robert, Earl of 
Leicester ; and in 1230 we find him in England, 
where he was well received hy Eleniy III., and 
conlii-ined in his title and estates two years later. 
He man-ied in 1238 the king’s youngest sistei- 
Eleaiior, Avlio had been hetrotlred to the Earl of 
Pemhi'oke, and who, in the grief of an eiithrisiastio 
girl of sixteen, at his death had taken in her haste 
a vow of perpetual chastity', but never- proceeded to 
take the veil. Tiro iiiai-riage aron.sed the jealousy' 
of the barons and the denunciations of the chnrch, 
whereupon Simon i-epaired to Rome, and there 
succeeded ly gold in obtaining the pope’s sanc- 
tion, In Jiine 1239 ho u-as godfather at the 
baptism of Prince Edward, but three months later 
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wa- cleiiouiiced as an excominnnicated man, anti 
driven fiom liis presence by the king. Simon 
ciossetl to France, but soon lelnrned and was 
noniinallv reconciled. It is probable that be went 
on ernsade to the Holy Land, but at anyrate he 
yas again in England by 1212 \Fe know but 
little of Ids life during the next six ycais, save 
tliat he lived the ttdule at Kenilworth in intimate 
friendship with Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, and the learned Franciscan, Adam Maisli. 
Meantime the whole community was heeoming 
exasperated hy the inisgovernment and faithless- 
ness of the king, the extortionate exactions of the 
pope, and the fiesh inilnxea of aliens on whom the 
coni t lavislied it.s far ours. 

In 1248 Simon was sent as king’s dejnity to 
Gascony, and there he pmt down the prevalent 
disaffection with a heavy hand. But lus jealous 
master listened eagerly to the complaints brought 
against his vigorous lule, and actually arraigned 
him before a .special oommi.ssion of inpiiiry, which 
only acipdtted Idni after a lengthened trial. Earl 
Simon resigned his post in the winter of 1232-53, 
and returned to England, where he again comes 
into prominence in 125.8 in the last act of the 
constitutional struggle. Rad harvests, famine, and 
fresh exactions of iionie, added to the rapacity of 
foreign parasites and proteges of the king, at 
length exhausted the endurance of the countiy, 
and in 1258 the barons appeared in arms at the 
parliament at 'Westminster, demanding the ex- 
pul'ion of all foieiguers, and next the appoint- 
ment of a committee of twenty-four — twelve fiom 
the king and twelve from the haroms— to govem 
the vealin. Later in the year the parliament met 
again at Oxford, and drew up the famoim Pro- 
visions of Oxford, which the king svvore solemnly 
to observe. A council of fifteen wdth a baronial 
majority was formed to advise the king; the old 
parliament,? were .superseded by a body of twelve 
chosen by the barons, to meet three times a year 
in order to transact business along with the fifteen ; 
and foreigners were to surrender their castles — a 
self-denying ordinanoo in accordance with which 
Simon liimself set the example by giving up Kenil- 
worth and Odiliam. Tliis W’as almo.st entirely a 
baronial policy, and did little for the sub-tenants, 
with whom Prince Edward now began to intrigue 
for influence, whilst ere long breaches followed 
amongst the barons themselves, so that hy 1261 
the king felt strong enough to announce that the 
pope had declared the Provrisions null and void. 
All men now looked to Earl Simon as leader of 
the barons and the whole nation alike, and he at 
once took uji arms against the king. After some 
varying success, both sides agreed to submit to the 
arbitration of Louis IX. of France, who decided in 
the Mise of Auiions for an unconditional surrender 
to the royal autliority. London and the Ciagiie 
Ports at once reinidiated the agreement, and Simon 
hastily collected his forces, surpiised the king’,s army 
at Lewes, and captured the young prince. May 24, 
1204. 

After his victory he arranged the Mise of Lerves, 
hy which matters weie anew to he submitted to 
arbitration. TJiere -wero to he tliree electors, Earl 
Simon, the Earl of Gloucester, and the Bishop of 
Hereford, who were to appoint nine councillors 
to nominate the ministers of state. To aid these 
pounoiilors in their task a parliament was called, 
in which, together ■with the barons, hWioiis, and 
abbots, there sat four chosen Ifnights from each 
shire, and for the first time two representatives 
fi'om certain towns. This was the fullest repre- 
sentation of England that had yet been convened, 
and may he looked upon as in a special sense the 
geuii of our modern parliaments. But the great 
earl’s constitution -was pireinature ; the harons soon 


began to be dissatisfied -with the lule of Simon tlie 
Righteous, the arrogance of his sons injured his 
influence, and tlie young Eail of Gloucester aban- 
doned him and went over to the king. Prince 
Eilwa,rd, escaping from conlineuient hy a stiatagem, 
combined with Gloucester and fell with vastly 
superior force upon Simon at Evesham, and coni- 
jilelely defeated him, August 4, 1265. The earl 
died iipoii the field, and liis body was haibarously 
mutilated hy Edward’.s sohlier.s, Cut the people and 
the native clergy, with the tine instinct of a 
democracy, cherished him as a saint. His memory 
was enshrined in song and hallail, and miracles 
weie ascribed to him long after his death. — The 
famoim Son^ of Laves is the mo.st complete extant 
contemporary statement of the views of the con- 
stitutional party, of which Simon de Montfort was 
the champion and martyr. It was first printed hy 
Thomas AVright in his Political Songs (1839) for 
the Camden Society, hut a more adequate edition, 
furnislied with intrnilnction and notes, is that by 
C. L. Kingsfortl (Oxford, Clar. Press, 1890). 

See Blaauw, Larons' War (1844 ; 2d ed. 1871); vol. 
ii. (1876) of Stuldw' Constitaiional History of England ; 
and the special Lives hy Reinhold Pauh (1887 ; Eng. 
trails, by Unn M. Goodirin, 1876), M. Creighton ( 1876 ), 
and especially G. ML Piotliero (1877), 

Montgolfier, Jo.seph Michael (1740-1810), 
and Jacques Etienne (1743-99), two hrothw', 
the sons of a manufacturer at Amionay, dis- 
tinguished as the inventoi,s of the first Icind of 
Balloons (q.v. ). 

Montgomerie, Alexander, Scottish poet, 
was bom most probably at Hessilliead Castle, near 
Beith, in Ayrshire, about 1543, He was related 
to the noble House of Eglinton, was liist in the 
service of the Recent Morton, next of the king, 
and was awarded a pension of 500 merk.s a year. 
Traditionally he lived at Compston Castle, near 
Kirkcudbright, where entluisiiistio readers have 
recognised the scenery of ids piincipal poem. He 
travelled in France,’ Flanders, and Spain, was 
.small in stature, given to drinking, and unliappy 
in his amours. He became devout in his later 
years, and was dead before 1615. hlontgomerie 
had something of the tastes of the scholar, 
but his poems, especially the Sonnets, reveal a 
pitiful ineamicss and servilitj' of character. His 
pasquinades aie savage ■;vithont being strong, his 
Flytinq heUemn Montgomerie and Fohuart [Sir 
Patrick Hume] merely coarse, vulgar, and unclean. 
It is a war of words in feeble imitation of the 
famous piece of Dunbar. Montgomerie’s iiiis- 
cellaneou.? poems are mostly amatory in character, 
and aie laboured in style; his devotional poems are 
poor; hut liis fame rests securely on the Cherrie 
and the Slae, wliich at once leapt into piipularity, 
and really contains fine work, in spite of Pinkerton. 
Its eailier portion is a love-piece ; the later, amoral 
and didactic poem. Here at least there is real 
freshness and descriptive power, with dexterous 
mastery of rhyme. TJiere are editions by Dr David 
Irving (1821), and Dr J. Cranstoim for the Scottish 
Text Society (1886-87). 

Montgomcry> the capital of Alabama, is on 
the left hank of the Alabama River, some 400 miles 
above Mobile. It contains a fine state-house 
and a handsome Masonic hall, and lias a large 
nnmher of manufactories, iucluding fonndrie.s, 
flour-mills, steam cotton-gin, s, a cotton factory, 
and oil-wojks. Several railways meet here, and 
the river is navigable for steamboats all the year 
round; an acti\’e trade is carried on, and large 
quantities of cotton, especially, are shipped. Mont- 
gomery became capital of Alabama in 1847, and 
was for a time the capital of the Confederate States. 
Pop. (1880)16,713; (1890)21,790. 
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Montgomery, a district of the Punjab, in the 
Multan division, and bounded by the Sutlej. The 
area is 5574 &q. nr.; pop. (ifel) 426,.529. Its 
capital, Montgoinory, midway between Lahoie and 
Multan, has hut .“ijOO inhabitants. It was named 
in 1S65 after the governor of the Punjab. 

Montg'omerv, Floeence Sophia, a popular 
writer of hooks for children, is the daughter of Sir 
Alexander Le.slie Montgomery, Bart., of The Hall, 
County Donegal. Her lirst hook, A Very Simple 
Story (1867), was warmly praised _hy Whyte- 
Melville. Of its successors the chief are the 
widely popular hut not entirely satisfactory 3Ii/i- 
vnclersfood {186Q], Thromi Together (1872), The 
Toimi Crier (1S74), Sea forth (1878), Peggy, and 
other Talcs (1880), and the Blue Veil (1883). 

Montgomery, GAimiEL, Co.mte de, a French 
knight of Scottish extraction, and an officer in the 
Scottish Guard of the king of France, was horn 
about lo.SO. At a tournament given, 30th June 
1559, by Henry II. in honour of his daughter’s 
marriage witli Philip of Spain, the kin" insisted 
upon young jMontgoinery entering the lists with 
him. Montgomery reluctantly complied, and, the 
sliaft of his broken lance entering the king’s visor 
at the eye, Henry was borne insensible from the 
ground, and so continued for eleven days, when be 
died. Montgomery, though blameless, felt it im- 
possible to remain about the court, and retired to 
the family estate in Normandy, afterwards travel- 
ling in Italy and England. On the commesieeraent 
of the relignou.s wars in ir)62 he returned to support 
the Protestant oau.se, and defended Rouen with 
great bravery. In the third religious war he was 
one of the leaders of the Protestants, and gained 
many advantages over the royali.st.s in Languedoc 
and Bearn, During the luas.saore of St Bartholo- 
mew he happened to he iu Paris, hut escaped by 
the s\viftnes.s of Ida horse, and took refuge. Hint iii 
Jersey, then in England. In April 1573 he appeared 
off Hoohelle with a small fleet, hut failed in accom- 
plishing anything, and was obliged to retire. Next 
year, at the head of a band 'of Huguenots, he 
landed in Normandy, and oorameneed war there ; 
hut being conipelled at last to surrender the castle 
of Domfront, where he had entrenched hiniKelf, he 
was carried to Paris ; and although the general to 
whom he surrendered had assured him of his life, 
he was beheaded, 27th May 1674. 

Montgomery, James, minor poet, was bom 
at Irvine, Ayrshire, 4th Novemhor 1771, the eldest 
son of a Moravian pastor, and at six was sent to 
Fiilneck (q.v. ) in Yorkshire. He there spient ten 
dreamy years, and then was dismis,sed as unfit for 
the ininhstiy; hut meanwhile he had read by 
stealth many of the poets, and had tried his own 
hand at verse-making. After four year,s of various 
employment— with a baker at Mirlield (from tlii.s 
place he ran away ), a general dealer at 'VVath, and 
a bookseller in London — in 1792 he became clerk to 
the editor of the Radical Sheffield Register, In 1794 
he .started a weekly paper of his own, the Sheffield 
Iris ; and this he continued to edit till 1825. In 
1795 he was fined f20, and sentenced to three 
months in Y'ork Castle, for striking off some copies 
of a ‘ seditious ’ ballad ; in 1796 it was £30 and .six 
months for de.sorihing a Sheffield riot. Yet by 
1832 he had become a moderate Conservative ; and 
in 1836 he accepted from Peel a governiiicnt 
pension of £150. He died, unmarried, at Slieffield, 
30tli April 1854. His collected Poetical Works 
(4 vols. 1849) include The Common Lot (1805), The 
Wanderer of Sieiteerkmd (1806), The West Indies 
(1809), The World before the Flood (1813), Green- 
land (1810), and The Pelican Island (1827). 
‘Bland and_ deeply religions,’ these poems have 
outlived their vogue ; hut ten at least of his hymns 


keep their place in the hymnals. His Memoirs by 
Holland and Everett (7 vols. 1854-56) is perhaps 
the worst Life in tlie language. 

Montgomevy! Robeut, poetaster, W'as born at 
Bath in 1807, the sou of one Gomery, a famous 
clown. In 1830 he entered Lincoln College, U.xford ; 
in 1833 took hi.s B.A. witli a fourth class ; in 18.35 
wa.s ordained ; and, with the exception of four 
years in Glasgow’ (1838-42), was minister of Perev 
street Chapel, Lonilon, until Ids death at Brighton 
on 3(1 December 1855. Of his thirty-one works in 
vei-.se .and prose, two — The Omnipresence of the 
D(!ffy(lS28; 29th ed. 1855) and Satan (18,30)— are 
still remem hered, hut only by Macaulay’s onslaught 
in the Edinhiirgh Review for April 1830. 

HIoiltgOHlcrysliire, an inland county of North 
AVales, 40 miles long and 35 broad, hounded NE. 
and N\V. hj’ the countie.s of Denbigh and Merioneth, 
E. by Bhropshive, and S. and S^\’'. by Radnorshire 
.and Cardigamshire. Area, 773 sq. m. , or 495,089 
.acre.s, of which more than one-third is laid down in 
permanent pasture, and 58,277 acre.s are under 
tillage. Pop. ( 1801 ) 47,978 ; ( 1831 ) 65,700 ; ( ISSl ) 
65,718. Its surface is for the most part barren, 
and In places monnlainous, Plinliinmoii (2469 feet), 
on the Cardig-an.shire border, tlio Berwyn Alonn- 
tain.s in the NE., and the Breiddou Ililks — some 12 
miles E. of Shrewslmry — being the piiiicipal eleva- 
tions; hut towards the English border its character 
changes, and the predominating feature is that of 
a series of fertile and well-wooded valleys, in 
which grain of all kind.-., hut chielly oats, is raised, 
and a small area is nmler cultivation as fruit 
orcliards. On the uplands the soil is poor, and 
principally adapted for pastnring the large lloclts 
of sheep reared thereon. Tlio Severn, witli its 
tributary tlie Vyriiwy, and the Dovey—alike noted 
for their fishing — are tlie most important livers, 
whilst Offa’s Dyke (q.v.) traverses the south-east 
corner of tlio comity. The mineral wealth of 
Montgomeryshire is liot great, hut lead ami zinc 
are mined, ami slates, slabs, and limestone 
quarried. Of maniifaetiires, that of Welsh ilamiel 
at Newtown is tlie most extensive. The ooiiiity 
coiniirises nine hundreds, the municipal borough's 
of Llanidloes and \Yt‘lsh]ioolj and sixty-eight 
parishes. One representative is returned to the 
House of Commons for the county, ns also one for 
the Montgomeryshire di.striot of boroughs — viz. 
Llanfyllin, Llaiiidloes, Machynlleth, Montgomery, 
Newtow'ii, and Welshpool, which too are the chief 
towns. 'The County Council consists of Hfty-.six 
menihers. — The county town Montgomery is 7 miles 
S. of Wel.shpool. Pop. 1194. 

Moiltlt. Tlii.s, the earliest of the natural cycles 
to he observed, was at lirst reckoned from new 
moon to new moon. That jieriod is now called a 
lunation by astronomers to distinguish from sidereal 
month, the time in which the inooii passes round 
the ecliptic to the samp star, and from the tropical 
month, reckoned from the moon’s passing the equi- 
nox till she .again roaches it. Those three periods 
arc also called, ro.spectively, .synodic month = 
29-5306 days, stellar month = 27-3217 days, and 
periodic month = 27-3216 days. The tinst, or 
‘ lunar month’ proper, ' consists of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds. The ‘solar month’ is 
the time which the snn takes to jmss through 30° 
(see Calendar, Chronology). From the month, 
by subdivision, was obtained the week, used by 
the Chaldeans, Indians, Egyptians, and others 
from prehistoric tiiiie.s ; and as soon as the year 
became an object of iiieasnrement there were 
numberless attempts to reconcile the solar com- 
putation of time with the lunar. The Attic year 
was of twelve months, alternately 29 and 30 days 
long, p.acii month being divided into three decades. 
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llie Jews, Ai'iilJans, and Turks still reckon by the 
lunar uionths of 29 and 30 days, and are therefore 
comijelled, like the ancient Greeks, to insert an 
intercalary or ‘ emholisraic ’ month. The French 
repuhlieaiis in 1793 divided the year into twelve 
months of 30 days, with live odd days (six in leap 
year) to he utilised as national festivals, each month 
hein" suhdivided into three decades of 10 days each, 
as with the ancient Greek.s. Another distribution 
of the month.s has since been siiyge.sted, should 
such opportunity ar'ain occur — viz. ; lat, 3d, 5th, 
7th, 9th, 11th months, each 30 days ; 2d, 4th, 6th, 
8th, 10th months, each 31 days ; and the remain- 
ing month 30 days in the ordinary y'ear and 31 
in°leap year. The existing ‘calendar’ or ‘civil’ 
months are as irregular in length as they were 
left by the Romans; the 4th, 6th, 9th, and 11th 
having 30 days, the second 28 days (or 29 in leap 
year), and the seven others 31 days. To compli- 
cate this di.sorder, a month in Engli.sh law i.s ‘a 
lunar month or 28 days unless otherwise expressed ; ’ 
‘ a lease for twelve months is only for 48 week.s ’ 
(Blackatone, ii. 141). Besides the arch.aic division 
of the month into four, ns already mentioned, the 
eai'ly Greeks of Homer’.s time and previously .seem 
to have had only two parts, the earlier half and 
the ‘ waning hali ; ' and a trace of that prohahly 
remained in the Roman Jihs, the middle or dividing 
day of each month. 

Moiitlioloii, Charle.'s Tri.stan de. Count of 
Lee, an associate of Napoleon I. at St Helena, 
was born at Paris, 1782. Having; seiu'ed six years 
in the navy, he entered the army in 1798, and took 
part in a number of campaigns, being severely 
wounded at Wagram. Napoleon made him his 
chamberlain in 1800, and entrusted him with minor 
diplomatic missions. During the Hundred Days, 
after the emperor escaped from Elba, Montholon 
was Napoleon’s adjutant-general. He accom- 
panied hi.s master to St Helena, and along with 
Gonrgaud published ISUmoires jwuy sei'uir cl I'His- 
toira da Franca sous NapoUon, (erits ic Ste-R(Une 
sous set cUaUa (8 vols. Paris, 1822-25). He after- 
wards published Ricits da la Cceptwiti da NapoUon 
ii Sta-nddno (1848). In the proolaniation.s wliieli 
Louis Napoleon i.ssued on his landing at Boulogne 
in 1840, Montholon was named chief of his stall', 
and on this account W'as coudoinned by the Cham- 
ber of Peers to twmnty years’ imprisonment; he 
regained hi.s freedom after the Fehruary revolution 
(1848), having published in 1.S46 RScits da la 
CaptiviM da Napoleon ii Ste-HiUna (2 vmls.). He 
died 24th August 1853. 

Monthyoii, See Montyou. 

Monti, Vincenzo (1753-1828), an Italian poet 
of the clas.sical school, remai’kal)le for his political 
tergiversation, anti-French, Napoleonist, pro-Aus- 
trian in turn. He w'as professor at Pavia, and, 
under Napoleon, state historiographer. His trans- 
lation of the Iliad is admirable. 

Montilla, a town of Spain, 23 miles SSE. of 
Cordova by rail. Pop. 13,207. 

Montjoie St Denis, the French war-cry, old 
at least as Wace’s day (12tli century), from the 
hill near Paris on vvliich St Denis (q.v.) nndenvont 
the joy of martyrdom. See Herald. 

Moutlu(.on, a town in the French department 
of Allier, on a castle-crowned hill -whose base is 
washed by the Cher, 202 miles S. of Paris. It 
owes its rapid development to the opening up 
of the Commentry ooallield, and has large iron- 
works and plate-glass manufactories. Pop. (1872) 
20,251; (1886 ) 26,200. N^ris-les-Bains, 18 miles 
SB., is the Nariomagus of the Romans — of whom 
many traces are left — and since 1821 has again 
risen into repute through its warm alkaline mineral 
waters (126'’ F.). Pop. 1675. 


Moiitiuai'tre. See Paris. 

Montmt^dy, a town and fortre=..-> in the French 
department of Alense, 25 miles N. of Verdun and 
31 mile.s hy rail SE. of Sedan, consists of two por- 
tions, the citadel and upper town overlooking the 
lower town, which lies m tlie valley of the Ciders, 
a tributary of tlie Meuse. Built and fortified in 
1235, it was taken by the French in 1542, 1555, 
1596, and 1657 ; they, after it was definitely assigneil 
to them by the peace of the Pyrenees (1639), hail 
it reconstructed and le-fortilied by Vauhan. It 
was, however, caiiturod by the German.s in 181,5 
and again in 1870. Pop. 2^40. 

Montmorency, a river of Quebec, a tributary 
of the St Lawrence, famous for its beautiful falls, 8 
miles NE. o( (jnebec. Here the stream is 100 feet 
wide, and the falls liave a .sheer de.soent of 250 feet. 

Montmorency, Anne, Bust Drc de, Manslial 
and Constable of France, horn lath !March 1492, 
belonged to one of the oldest and gi’eatest of the 
noble familie.s of France. Brought up along with 
Francis 1. , he distinguished liiinself by his gallantly 
and military skill at Marignano (1515) and in the 
defence of Mezifcres, and was taken prisoner along 
with his sovereign in the battle of Pavla (1523). 
In consequence of his effoits to -nin Ins master 
freedom, .and his successful waning against the 
emperor’.s armie.s, he was made Constable in 1538 ; 
hut, being suspected by the king of siding with the 
Dauphm against him, he was banished from court in 
1541. On the accession of Henry II. (1547) he 
was restored to lii.s foi’iner position and dignities. 
In 1557 lie comiiinnded the Prench army which 
suffered the terrible defeat of St Quentin at the 
hands of the Spaniards, in wliich he was again 
taken prisoner. During the minority of Charles 
IX. Montmorency, with the Duke of Guise and 
the Marshal St Andr6, composed the triumvirate 
which opposed tlie inlluenee of Catliariiie de’ Medici 
In 1562 he commanded the royal army against the 
Huguenots at Dreiix, and was taken prisoner a 
third time. In tlie following year he drove the 
English out of Havre. He again engaged Conde 
at St Denis (1567), but received a fatal wound, of 
which he died at Paris on the following day, llth 
Noveaiher 1567. See Life by Decrue (2 vols. Paris, 
188.5-S9). 

Moiitiaorcncy, Henri, second Due de, gi-and- 
soii of the famous Constable de Montinorenoy, was 
horn at Chantilly, 30th April 1595. His godfather 
was Henry IV., who always called liini his ‘son.’ 
IVhen lie was seveiileen years of age Louis XIII. 
made him admiral and viceroy of Canada, and in 
the following year governor of Languedoc. During 
the religious wars of 1621 and the following years 
Montinorenoy eominanded the Catholics in the 
south against Rohan, ivas a!mo.st captured at the 
siege of Montpellier (1622), took the islands of lie 
and Olcvon from the defenders of Rochelle (1625), 
and penetrated into Piedmont (1630). But Riche- 
lieu, jealous of his popularity, provoked him into 
rebellion along with the king’s brother, Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans. Marshal Schomherg was sent 
against him, defeated him at Castelnaudary, and 
took him prisoner. Montmorency, covered with 
wounds, was cai'iled to Toulouse, sentenced to 
death by the parliament, and, notwithstanding the 
intercession of King Charles I. of England, the 
iiope, the Venetian Republic, and the Duke of 
Savoy, was beheaded, 30tli October 1632._ ^ Mont- 
morency was distinguished for his amiability and 
the courtesj' of liis manners, as well as for his 
valour. 

Montoi'o, a town of Spain, on the Guadal- 
quivir, 26 miles ENE. of Cordova. Pop. 13,293. 

Montpelier, the capital of Vermont since 1806, 
is on the 'Winooski or Onion Rivei', 206 miles by 
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lail NN^Y. of Boston. It contains a handsome 
yranite state-house, willi a statue of Ethan Allen, 
and has some mills and tanneries. Pop. 3219. 

Moilfpellier, the capital of the French depavt- 
nient of Hoi'iinlt, on tlie river Loz, ti miles from the 
sea and 31 SiV. of Niines. Pop. {1S7‘2) 54,466; 
(1886) 53,506. Lyiiis neai the centre of Langue- 
doc, on the great route from Italy and Provence to 
Spain, vitli its seaport at a ]ioint offering the 
sliortest land-route not only to all parts of Langue- 
doc, hut to 1101 th France, Montpellier’s position 
Avas a highly favournhle one during the niiddle 
ages. Hence alike its coniniercial and intellectual 
importance, and its stormy history, during rvliich 
it was sometimes independent, and .sometimes 
under tlie suzerainty of Aiugoii or Naviiire, before 
finally hecomiiig a possession of the French crown 
ill 1392. Its .schools of medicine, law, and arts, 
developing during tlie ]2tli and 13th centuries, 
were foiiiially constituted a iiiiiver.sity hy a papal 
hull in 1289, at which time the .sclioof.s of law and 
medicine (the latter founded liy Arahiaii physicians) 
rivalled those of Paris. In tlie following" ceiituiy 
Petraich was a student at tlie law school, anil 
Ariiaud de yilleiiriive, the alchemist and jdivsiciaii, 
was teaching in the medical school. With .such 
a geographical position Montpellier was easily 
atirvei.r hy the Kenairtsaiioe. Kahelaia and Roii- 
delet the anatomist hobli graduated in medieiiie 
in 1637 ; Casanhon wfis made Creek professor in 
1586. After Roiidelot there is a coiitiimit.y al- 
most unicpie in the history of .science. A {wpil 
of his founded the faiiiou's botanic garden (the 
oldest in France) in 1593 ; other pupils, Loliel, 
Clu.siuB, the hrothers Bauhiii,_ Aveve highly dis- 
tinguished amongst tlie earlier botanists (see 
Botany ). At the end of the 17tli century 
(during which Claraiulim and Looks had been 
residents), Maj;uol again made Montpellier the 
centre of the soience, and reckoned among liis pupils 
Touriiefort and the elder lie Ju.s.sien, Be Candolle 
also Avrote lieie some of his jirinoipal works, and 
laid out the first botanic gaidoii upon the natural 
system in 1810. The medical soliool had also a 
notable history j and a now period of activity 
is indicated hy tlie celebration of the sexceii- 
tenaiy of the university (1890), Avitli its reor- 
ganisation uiion the fullest scale of equipment. 
The toAvn has also an important pictni'e-gallcry 
and lilirary, 

A centre of _wine production, upon Avhicli its 
present prosperity depends, Montpellier suifered 
greatly hy the pliyllo.xeta ; hut it was here tliat 
the cure of grafting French vines upon American 
stocks Avas earlie.st applied. The neAV fichonl 
of Agriculture, chielly devoted to the practical 
study of Avine and silk culture, is very iiourish- 
ing.^ Of the luediieA'al toAvn little remains, its 
fortifications and mo.st of its huildings, save the 
cathedral and the adjoining bishop’s palace (Avhich 
now houses the school of medicine), having been 
destroyed in the religious Avars, in the Revolution, 
or by municipal improA-emenls, The older streets 
are crooked and narrow, hut afford better shelter 
from the sun, and from the chilling mistral, than 
do the modern ones. The chief modem Imildings 
are the theatre and law-court,s ; but the principal 
glory of the toAAui is its two great terraces., form- 
ing public promenades overlooking the undulating 
country dotted^ Avith innumerable inazts or country 
cottages, and in the distance tlio MediteiTaneaii, 
Cevenues, Pyrenees, and Alps. See DiiAml Jouve, 
Montpellier ; Aigrefenille, Histoire de Montnellier 
(1739; nerved. 1877). 

Moiltl'Calj the large.st ci^ of the Dominion 
of Canada, is the_ centre of Canadian commerce, 
of Canadian hanking, and of the extensive system 


of railways hy which the country is 
It is built on the south-east side of an 
hy the junction of the Ottarva Rivei 
Lawrence, ami may ho said in general terms to 1,p 
situated on the northern bank of tlie St Lawrence 



noAv covered, 
island formed 
■ Avith the St 


The city is about 4 miles long and 2 Avide, the 
Central Monnlain rising in the rear narroAviiig the 
city at its base for Homo di.stauoe. It is not tlie 
political capital of the province of Quebec, but 
it e.xerts an iiiimcnse political infiiicnoc, and prac- 
tically not only directs the political Ini.sineBs of 
Quebec, hut exerts also by moans of its banks, 
its maiuifactiires, aiul its’ great importing and 
dlstrihiiting commercial houses a great inilnciice 
on the public policy of the Foilerol fioi'ernment. 
It is also the .seat of the greate.st universities, 
hosjiitals, coiiA'enls, and seminaries in all Canada, 
FTnally it i.s during the season of navigation — i.e. 
from May to_ November— the great maritime poit 
of tlie Dominion, a dozen transatlantic steam- 
ship companies making it one of their head- 
quartens ; wliile a lake and river and coast navi- 
gation of great actii'ity increases and diA'erBifie.s the 
husine.s.s of the city. It is nearly 1000 miles from 
Montreal to the ocean proper, and 250 to the first 
saltwater, Pop. (1871) 107.225; (1881) 140,747; 
(1891), including sulmrhs taken into tlie city, 
about 220,000. In 1881 llio people Avere divided 
into 78,684 of F’reiieh descent, 28,995 Irish, 16,407 
English, and 12,531 Scotch, Avith a sprinkling of 
various other nationalities. The revenue of the 
city in 1888 Avas 512,095,411, and the expenditure 
$2,062,275. 

The growth of the commerce of Montreal L 
very reiiinrkable. In 1870 the imports amounted 
to $23,698,688 and the e.xports to $11,222,101. In 
1889 the imports Ai'ei-e .$43,948, .594 and tliu exports 
$29,032,613. The 1500 miles of the St LaAvience 
River contrilmte to this growth of export, and 
distribute largely the groAvtli of import. The 
total of receipts of grain, flour, and meal at 
Montreal in 1880 amounted to 18,722,865 bushels; 
the shipments of the same Avere 15,257,678 hnsliels. 
In 1870 A-essels of a total tonnage of 208,027 ton.s 
(183,913 British, and 2323 American) entered at 
Montreal; in 1889 the tonnage Avas 529, .538 tons 
(484,172 British, and 473 American), Avhile in the 
French ,sliip])ing there Avas an increase of 10,000 
tons. The Federal Government having assumed 
the debt of the port incurred for deejrening the 
channel, and the cairal tolls having been reduced 
to a minimum with a prospect of being entirely 
abolished in order to encourage a through trade, the 
future of the port of Montreal as a practically free 
poi't seems assured. The canal system Avhioh finds 
its outlet at Montreal is reinarkahle. By means of 
the canals Montreal is enabled to touch and handle 
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the trade of Dulntli and Fort William cm Lake 
Snpeuor, of Chicago and Milwaukee on Lake Michi- 
i'.in, Collingwood and (lodeiich on Lake Huron, 
Buffalo and Cleveland on Lake Erie, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Kingston, and Osu’ego on Lake Ontario. 
Xlrc^e canals alfor'd a coirtinuorrs eoirr-^e of water- 
fatirrrrrriticatinrr extendirrg fioni the Str-aits of Belle 
fsle to For t At thnr at the head of Lake Sttperior, a 
distance of 22G0 miles. The aggregate length of 
lire St Lawrence carrals is 70^ miles. Montreal is 
tire headquarters of the Grand Trtitrk Railway, the 
Canadiarr Pacific Railway, the Soirtlr-Easteru Kail- 
wav, the Central ^'ernrorrt Railway. These great 
roads open rrp by trrearrs of variorta connections the 
whole railwaj'-systeirr of the Uirited States attd 
t’lrnada, .and the Can.adratr Pacific PLailway has a 
tlirorii'’h line froirr Morrtreal to Vancouver City in 
British Colirirrhia, a distance of 2906 miles. In the 
))oot atrd slrue manirfacture over 3000 hands are em- 
ployed, rtt clothing-factories over 2500, in tohacco- 
kctories ahorrt 3000, in the breweries about 500 ; 
and in the workshops of the railways arr army 
of rtren are etnployeil. There are also rrtliher- 
factories, sawmills, sack-factories, tool-factories, 
silk-factorie.s, cotton-milks, and an endless variety 
of strtall industries which receive errcoirrageirrent 
from the protection afforded by the tariff. Montreal 
lias therefore beerr strongly irr favour of the protec- 
tive syatenr. 

Of the Episcopal ohur'ches, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral has a tower 22-t feet in height, and lit George’s 
of 230 feet. The Catholic churches are uirirrerous 
and some of therrr s[deirtlid ; .St f'eter's Church is 
a repetition otr a smaller scale of the ohttrch at 
Koine; Notre llanie ho!d.s 10,000 people; St 
Patrick’s is the church of tiro Iii.slr Catholias. In 
the Fretrclr clrrrrohea the preaching is generally irr 
tire French langirage. The Pveshyteiinns have 
eight larger and several smaller chtivches, the 
Methodists have elevetr, arrd other denonriirations 
also are well repre.serrted. Irr all there are seven ty- 
forrr churches in the city. Educatiorr hr Montreal is 
condrrcted urrder the law of the province of Qnehec. 
It is denontirr.ational in character, the vast rrtajority 
of the schools beiirg of eorrrse Rotrtan Catholic. The 
Protestant, schools are rrnder the corrtrol of a .special 
hoard. Tire taxes on Catholics go to the Catholic 
schools, the taxes on Protestarrts to Protestarrt 
schools. M'Gill Urriversity, which obtained its 
charter in 1821, has been an active establishnrerrt 
.since 1852 ; over 1200 graduates claim it as Altrra 
JIater. Laval University of t^rrehec has a hr'anch at 
Morrtreal ; the seminary of St Sttlpice, founded in 
1057, is a theological rrrstitrrtiorr, trahrrirg ahorrt 
300 pupils at one tirrre; tire Presbyterian College, 
chartered in 1865, has arr endowment and property 
anrorrrrtirrg to over a quarter of a urilliou of 
dollars ; the Wesleyarr Theological College was 
forrnded irr 1873; and others in tire long list are 
the Congregational College, the Anglican Diocesan 
College, fit Mary’s College, founded in 1848 by 
the Je.stritH, the academic hall of 'which holds 1200 
people, and the pupils irr atteirdance ntuirheriirg 
about 350, the Jacques Cartier Norrrral School, 
under the control of the provirrcial govenrrnent, 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools, the schools and 
convents of tire congregation of Notre 'Dame, the 
schools and convents of the Sacred Heart. M'Gill 
College has a library of 25,000 volumes, the Advo- 
cates’ Library has 15,000 volurne.s, the Freshyterian 
College Library 10,000 volutrre.s ; the Meclranics’ 
In.stitute, the Eraser Institute, arid the Y.M.C.A. 
have also libraries of some value. There are about 
fifty paper.s published in the city, including six 
Frerrolr and live English dailies, and terr French 
and eight English weeklies. The Quebec Gazette 
(1764) was the fir.st paper irrrhlished in Canada; 
■the Montreal Gazette (1778) is the next oldest, and 


is the leading journal still. There are rmr.sical, 
pt, and historical associations also which rnaintiiirr 
in Montreal a taste for art, literature, and science 
not cortrnrori in colonial comnrerTial cities. Atrrottg 
the chief phrlanthropio rrrstrtrrtions are the General 
Hospital, costing .S40,fl00 a year; tire Protestant 
House of Industry, to n Iiklr 20,000 people a > ear- 
have access; the Y.M. C..-V. building; the 'Dis- 
pensary, aiding abnirt 10,000 pei-sons a year ; the 
Gray Nuns’ Hospital (1755), which is also a fotrnd- 
ling hospital ; the Hotel Dieu ( 1644), with 350 beds, 
receiring over 3000 persons per annum, and costing 
about §35,000 a year for rnainterrarrce. 

History . — Jfoutreal was putcltased from the presi- 
dent of the Hundred Associates of France, a trading 
corporation, by Abbe Olier and Dauversifere, who 
were moved by religions enthusiasm to establish 
institutions there ; it was actually forrnded by 
Maisonnerive, the leader- and military head of the 
enterprise of Olier and Darrversiere, y-ho landed at 
Morrtreal (Ville-Marie do Montreal) on the 18th 
kfay 1642. The early history of the city was one of 
coutinrrous strrrggles against the froiprols Indians, 
by 'wlioitr the wliole r-hrrrd was rrrore th-air once 
devastated up to tire r’ery palisades of the towir’.s 
defettees ; attd irr IGBO the Tndiiitis almost e.xter- 
rrrinateil the population not irctrrally within the 
feeble defences. In 17'22 the city was fortified w-ith 
a hastiorred wall ntrd ditch. Ttr Se])teridrer- 1700, 
the jear following the citiitnre of fiy Y'olfe, 

Montreal was srri-vcndered by the French gover- 
nor, De Varrdrerril, to the British, rtncler Lord 
Anrhei-st and Gertetal Murray, Irr 1776-77 the city 
was occiti/ied by the tirvader-s from the revolted 
colonies, wlro dill tlreir best to coerce or cajole the 
Canadians into joining in the rehellron. In 1777 the 
British forces aclvartced fronr Quebec, arrd Montreal 
was evacuated by the irrvader-s. Since that time 
the history of the city has been peaceful. The 
wav of 1812-14 did not disturb its pritgvess. The 
rebelliott of 1837 for a nronrerrt rutiled its political 
serenity ; hut all its rrrodurn Irrstory has been the 
liistor-y of constitutional der-elopnrent, of business 
progt-ess, of educational adr-ancerrretrt, and of grow-tli 
in population. 

UlOnti’Cil-V, a group of villages on the north 
shore of the Lake of Geiteva, 15 miles by rail BE. 
of Lausanne, Tlie narrre properly belongs to one 
Bitrall harrrlet, birt r.s pnpirlarly extended so as to 
include the adjoining villages of Clarens, Vernex, 
Veylattx, &c., with a population of 8019. The 
beautiful .situatirm arrd mild cliruate of ‘ the Swiss 
Nice’ attract marry invalids to the place, which 
aboirtrds witlr hotels arrd pewiions. Near it is the 
castle of Clrillon. See Steiger’s Der Kurort 
Moiilivux {Ziir. 1886). 

Ittontl'OSe, a seaport of Forfarshire, 76 ririles 
NNE. of Edirrhrrt-gir atrd 42 SSW. of Abei-deeir. 
It stands on a level peiririsula hetrveea Montrose 
Basin (a tidal loch, measuring 2 by IJ nriles, hrrt 
almost dry at low-water) and the mouth of the 
river South E,sk. A fine srrspen.sron bridge ( 1829), 
432 feet long, leads to luchhrayock or Rossie 
Islaitd, irr the Esk.’s oharrrrel, and is continued 
thence by a drawbridge ; and there is also a rail- 
way viaduct (1883). Montr-ose has a plain towrr- 
Irall (1763-1819); a large parish clmrelr (1791- 
18.34), with a steeple 200 feet high; an academy 
(1820); a lunatic asyltnrr (1868), 2 t;tile.s NNAV. ; 
good links; and a wet-dock (1840). The foreign 
trade — timber its staple — i.s chiefly witlr the Baltic 
and Canada; and the average tonnage of ships 
entering the port exceeds 90,000 tons qrei- antrurrr. 
Flax-spiirrring is the principal industry ; and ropes, 
canvas, .soap, &c. are also manufactured. Mon- 
trose was the birthplace of Robert Broivn, 
botairist; Joseph Hunte; Sir- Alexander Bur-nes; 
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and Paul Cliahnevh, li.S.A. It lias memories, too, 
of Edward I., the two jMeh'illes, the Great Marquis, 
the GUI Pretender, Dr Johnson, and Lula !Moiitez. 
A royal hui'gh siiiee 1352 and earlier, it unites with 
Arhroath, lireohin, Eorfar, and llervie to return 
one memher to parliament. Pop, (18.51) 15,238; 
(18S1) 14,97.3. See 'hlilah.QW'a Hhtory of Montrose 
(Mnutro.se, 18G6). 

Montrose, Jame.s Gr.vii.vji, MAr.Qui.s of, 
helonged to <a family which can be traced bach 
to the year 112S, and which since 1325 had been 
settled at Old Montrose, in jMaryton pari.sh, l’’or- 
farshire, near Montrose town. It h.ad been en- 
nobled with the titles of Loid Grah.am (1451 ) and 
Earl of Montrose (1505) ; .ami three of its members 
had fallen at the battles of Falkirk, Flodden, .and 
Pinkie; whilst anuthci, Sir IVilliam Graham, 
early in the 15th century married for his .second 
wife Tvlary, d.anshter of Kobort III. — a marriage 
from which spniiij; the Gr.ahams of Claverhou.se. 
.John, third Earl of Montro.se, was chnncellor .and, 
after James YI.’s acco.ssinn to the English crown, 
viceroy of ScothanJ. His .succes.sor, Jolin, married 
Lady Margaret Kutliven, eldest sister of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Gowrie ; and the issue of this 
union wa.s live daughters and one son, .Jame.s, the 
‘ gre.at marmus,’ who was born in 1612 at Old 
Montrose. Hi.s mother died in 1618, bis father 
in 1626. Next year the yoimg earl w.as sent to 
the university of St Androw.s by hi.s guardian and 
hrothev-iu-law, ArohihaUl Lord Napier, son of the 
famous inventor of logaritlums. Ho was prolicient 
in all field-.siiorts, and an apt if not ardent stndeiit, 
besides exhibiting a genuine love of literature, 
which his stormy after-life never destroyed. In 
1629 he married Magdalene Carnegie, daughtei’ of 
the first Earl of Soutlie.sli, and he lived at Kiunaird 
Castle, his father-in-law's seat, till in 16.33, on 
attaining his majority, he loft Scotland to travel 
in Italy, France, and the Low Countries. 

Un ids way hmiie, in 16.36, he had .an audience 
with Charles I., hut, owing to the m.aohinalions of 
the Marquis of Hamilton, was coldly received; and 
he had not been long back in Scotland before by 
the ‘ canniness of Rothes ' he was ‘ brought in ’ to 
the ranks of the kingis opponents, at this time 
comprising the great mass of the Scottish nation, 
IMontrose returned in the very year (10.37) when 
tlie tumults broke out in Edinburgh un the attempt 
to introduce Laud’s Prayer-book; and lie w.as one 
of the four noblemen selected to compose the 
‘Table’ of the nobility, which, .along with the 
otlier Tables of the gentry, the burghs, and the 
ministers, drew' np the famous National Covenant 
(q.v.). In the summer of 16.38 he wa.s despatched 
to Aberdeen, to coerce it into suhscrijitiou ; .and in 
1639 he made three military expeditiori.s thither. 
On the first occasion ( 3()th March ) lie employed 
conciliation; Baillie laments his ‘too great’ 
hum<anity. Un the second (25th May ) he iinjio-sed 
on the city a fine of 10,000 merks, hut, though his 
.soldiers committed .some acts of pillage, he resisted 
the importunities of the Covenanting zealots to 
give ‘ Meroz ’ to the llames, and Baillie ag.aiu 
complains of ‘hi.s too great lenity in sparing the 
enemy’s houses.’ The arrival at Aberdeen by sea 
of the Earl of Aboyne, Charles’s lieutenant of the 
north, with reinforeements, c.ansod Montrose to 
retreat, followed by the earl and tlie Gordon High- 
hinder, s ; but at Meagra Hill, near Stonebaven, on 
13th June, he won a complete victory, and four 
days later, after storming the Bridge of Dee, he 
was once more master of Aberdeen. The citizens 
expected some bloody punishment for their well- 
known Episcopalian leanings, but again Montrose 
agreeably disappointed their fears, again to be 
upbraided by the Committee of Estate.s for not 
having burned the town. 


News now ani\-ed of the ‘pacification of Berwick ' 
and terminated tlie struggle in the north. Charles 

invited sevcial of tlie Covenanting nobles to meet 

him at Berwick. Among those' who went was 
Montro.se ; and the PieshyteiiniiH dated what tliev 
leg.arded .as liis apostasy from that interview. Hi's 
polilical po--ilion was certainly dill'erent after his 
return. In the General A.sheiiibly wliicli met in 
August 16.39 lie .showeil symptoms of dis, affection 
tow.ai'ds the Covenant ; ami one night, it is said, 
a paper was atli.xed on his chiimber-dnor, ‘ hivictii's 
aniiis, rerhis i-iiirifiir.’ In the second Bislioph’ 
AVar, when, on 2()Lli August 1640, ‘25,000 Scots 
cro.s.sed the Tweed, Montrose was the lirst to 
jilmige into the stre.am ; hut that very montli, 
with eighteen other nobles and gentlemen, he 
had entered into a secret engagement at Cum- 
bernauld ag.ainst the ilictatorsliiii of Argyll, to 
whom and the zealots Montrose was as hostile 
now .as he ever had been to Hamilton .and the 
‘sometime pretended prelates.’ It leaked out that 
he h.ad been secretly commnnicating with the kimi ; 
.and when the iScottish iiarlianient met (November 
1640) he was cited to appear before a committee. 
The afliiir of the ‘Cnnihernanhl Bond’ was hronght 
n]i; hutnolhiiig came of it, though some of the liery 
spirits among the clergy ‘ \ires8ed,’ says Guthrie, 
‘ that his life might go for it.’ Next June Mon- 
trose with three otliers was acouHcd of plotting 
ag.ainst Argyll, and confined till November in 
Edinburgh Castle. Clarendon’s .story that Mon- 
trose, about tlri.s period, oM'ered to the king to 
<assas.sinalo Argyll and Hamilton may safely he 
set aside ; hut to Hamilton he owed the rejection 
of his two jiroposals in the following yeai to raise 
the royalist standard in the Highlands. 

In 1644, howei'cr, he quitted liis forced inaction 
at Oxford, where he had lieen residing with Charles, 
and, disguised as a groom, made Ids way into 
Perthshire, with the j’ank of lieutenant-general in 
Scotland and the title of Marquis of Alontrose, 
At Blair- Atliole he mot 1200 iScoLo-Irish .auxiliaries 
under Alaster Maecoll ICeitacho Maedonell { ‘ Col- 
kitto’), .and jilaced Idmsolf at their head, the clans 
quickly rallying round liim. Marching south, on 1st 
Beptomber be fell on the Covenanting army, com- 
manded by Lord Elcho, at 'rippermuir, near Perth, 
and gained a signal victory. He next defeated a 
foice of Covenanters at Aberdeen (13Ui Septem- 
ber), and took posse.ssion of the city, which was 
this time abandoned for four day.s to all the 
horrors of w.ar. TJio approach of Argyll, at the 
head of 4000 men, compelled Montro.se, whose 
force.s were far inferior in numbers and diseiidine, 
to retreat. He plunged into the wilds of Bado- 
noeh, recr(J.s.sed the Grampian.s, and suddenly 
appeared in Angus, where he wasted the estate, s 
of more than one Covenanting noble. Hai’ing 
obtained fresh supplie.s. he once more returned 
to Aberdeensliire, with the view of raising the 
Gordons ; narrowly escaped defe.at at Fyvie in 
the end of October ; and again withdrew into tlie 
fastnesse.s of the mountains. Ai'gyll, halHed, 
returned to Edinburgh, and tlirew up his com- 
mission. Montrose, receiving large accession.® 
from the Higliland clans, planned a winter cam- 
paign, inarched south-westward into the country 
of the Campbells, deimstated it friglitfnlly, drove 
Argyll hiimsolf from liis castle at Inver.aray, ami 
then wheeled north intending to attack Inverne.ss. 
The ‘ Eslate.s ’ at Edinhurgli were greatly aharmed, 
and, raising a fresh army, placed it under the com- 
mand of a n.atural son of Sir AVilliam Baillie of 
Lamington. He arranged to proceed by way of 
Perth, and take Montrose in front, while Argyll 
should rally his vast array of vassals, and fall on 
him in the rear. The royalist leader was in the 
Great Glen of Alhin, the h.asin of the Caledonian 
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Canal, when he heanl that Ai-yyll wsia following 
him- He iiiAtiintly turned on hia pursuer and 
suipiised and utterly routed liiui at Inverlocliy, 
•2d February 1645. Fifteen huudi'ed of the Caiiip- 
hell' were slain, only four of iloutio.se's men. 
He tlien resuiiiecl liis march uortliward, hut did 
not veuturo to a.s.sault Inveines-S, liia wild iiioiin- 
taineei-s being admirably fitted for rapid irregular 
warfare, but not for the slow work of heleaguer- 
inent. So, directing his coiiise eastward, he 
passed with tire and sword through Moray and 
Aliercleensliire. Baillie and Hurry, hi.s lieutenant, 
were at Brechin, hut Montrose by a dexterous 
movement eluded them, captured and pillaged 
Dundee (3d April), and escaped safely into the 
Grampians. On 4th May ho routed Hurry at 
Auldearn, near Nairn, and on 2d July inflicted 
a still more disa.strmi.s defeat on Gaillie hiiu.self at 
Alford in Aberdeeu-shire. ' Before the end of the 
suimiier,’ he sent word to Charles, ‘I shall be in 
a position to come to your Maje.sty’s .aid with 
a brave army ; ’ and towards the end of the month 
ha inarched southward with uiiwards of 5000 men. 
He w.as followed hy Baillie, ivho picked up reinforce- 
ments b}' the way, and who on 15th August aeain 
risked a battle at Kilsyth, hut was defeated with 
frightful loss, 6000 of the Covenanters being slain. 
Tills, the last and most signal of Montrose’s six- 
splendid vietorie.s, seemed to la,)' Scotland at his feet, 
hut the olansineii slipped away home tosecui'e tlieir 
booty, and Ahoyne withdrew with all Ids cavalry. 
Still, M'ith 500 horse and 1000 iufanlry, he had 
entered tlie Border country, when, on IStli Septem- 
lier, he was sui'iirised and hopelessly routed hy 6000 
troopers under Da\'id Le.slie at Pliiliphaugli, near 
Selldrlc. Esc.aiiing to Athole, ho ag.ain endeavoured, 
but v.ainl.v, to raise tlie Higldands ; and on 3d Sep- 
tember 10-16 lie Railed for Norway, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, Germany, and the Bow Countries. 

Here it was that news reached Idm of Cliarles I.’s 
execution, whereat lie swooned, and tlien reviving, 
‘.swore before God, angels, and men to dedicate 
the remainder of his life to tlie avenging tlie death 
of tlie martyr.’ So, on hoh.alf of Charles II., he 
undertook a fresh invasion of Scotland, and from 
Orkney jiassed over to Caithness, his little army 
almost annihilated hy^ shipwreck. Neitlier gentry 
nor commons would join him; but he pushed on 
to the borders of Roas-shire, where, .at Iiiver- 
charron, his dispirited remnant wa.s cut to piece.s 
hy Strachan's cavalry, 27tli April 1650. He lied 
into the wilds of Sutlierland, and w.as nearl.v 
starved to deatli, when he fell into the liauds of 
Macleod of Assynt, who sold him to Leslie. He 
was conveyed ■svith all possible contumely to Edin- 
burgh, where, dressed like a gallant bndegrooiii, 
he was hanged in tlie Grassiiiarket on a lofty 
gallows, 21st May 1650. Eleven years afterwards 
hi.s mangled remain, s were collected from the four 
airts, and buried in St Giles’s, where a stately 
monmnent was reared to liim in 1888. He left 
a son, Jame.s, the ‘good Marrpiis' (e. 1631-69), 
whose grandson in 1707 was created Duke of 
Montrose. 

Montrose’s few poeni.s, all hnrning with pa-^sion- 
ate loyalty, are little known, save the one famous 
stanza commenciug, ‘ He either fears his fate too 
much.’ That has the right ring, one would think ; 
and yet its ascription to Montrose is doubtful, 
fir.st put forward in TVataon’s Collectioa of Scots 
Puems (1711). There are four portraits of Mon- 
trose — hy Jamesouf 1629 and 1840), Dobson (1644), 
and Hoiithorst (1649). Of the inner man the finest 
estimate is Mr Gardiner’s : ‘ When once he had 
chosen hia side, he was sure to hear himself as 
a Paladiu of old romance. If he made any cause 
his own, it was not with the reasoned calculation 
of a statesman, but with the fond enthusiasm of 


a lover. When he tian.-,fcn'ed lii-, aliections from 
the Covenant to the king, it w.as a.-, Borneo tians- 
ferred his atl'ections from Hosaline to .Juliet. He 
fought for neither King nor Covenant, hut for that 
ideal of his own whicli he followed .as Covenanter 
or lioy.'dist. He ^vellt ever straight to tlie mark, 
impatient to .shfike oil tlie .schemes of worldly-wi.se 
politicians and the plots of interested inti'igner.s. 
Nature had marked him for a life of meteoric 
splendour, to confound and astonish a voild, and 
to leave behind him an iiispir.ation and a name 
which would outlast the ruins of his iiopea.’ 

.See the Latin Memoirs by iiis ch.'iiilain. Dr Wishart 
( Aiust. 1647 ; Eng. trans. 1756) ; Mark Napier's Munoirs 
of Montrose ( 1838 ; 4th ed. 1856 ) ; Lady Violet GreviUe’s 
Montrose (1886); and Mr S. B. Gardiner's HiUorii of 
Entjtund (v'ols. viii.-x. 1.884), Grail Civil H'lcr (vols, 
i.-ii. 1886-89), and article in the Diet, of Nat. Bioy. 
(vol. .x-xii. 18‘J0). 

Moiltsevrat (Bat. 3Ioiis Sermtus, so named 
from its s,aw-like outline), a mountain of Catalonia, 
in north-east .Spain, 30 miles NW. of Barcelona. 
Its height is 4055 feet; and ‘its outline, 'say.s Ford, 
‘is ino.st fantastic, con.sisting of cones, pyramids, 
buttresses, ninepins, sugar-loaves.’ The pious 
Catalonians aver that it was thus .shattei ed at the 
Crucifixion. Every rift and gorge is filled with 
hox-treea, ivy, and other evergreens. From tiie 
topm<).st height the eye wandens over all Catalonia. 
The mountain, however, owe.s its celebrity to tlie 
Benedictine abhuv built half-way up it, with its 
wonder-working image of the Virgin, and to the 
thirteen hermitages formerly perched like eagle.s’ 
nests on almost inaccessible pinnacles. In 1811 
tlie French, itnder .Snehet, plundered the alrbey, 
burned the lilirary, shot the hermits, and hanged 
the monks (who had given shelter to their emi- 
grant hrctliven at the Fievolution). The place 
suti’ered still more in 1S27, when it became the 
stronghold of the Carlist insurrection. 

Montserrat, one of the Lesser Antilles, 
belojtging to Britain, lies 27 inile.s ,SW. of Antigua, 
It is about 11 miles in longtli, 7 in breadth, and 
has an area of 32 .srj. in. Pop. (1S81) 10,083, of 
whom 1400 were at Plymouth, the chief town. 
Estimated pop. (1887) 11,000. The surface is very 
mountainous (3000 feet), and heavily tinihei'eiL 
Sugar .and limes and lime-juice are the prineip.al 
products. The island, governed by a president .and 
a legislative council, is the healthiest in the West 
Indies. Tire imports average nearly T‘25,000, and 
the exports £21,100. The island was discovered in 
1493, and colonised hy the British in 1632. It ha.s 
remained in their li.ainls ever .since, except for two 
short intervals (166-B-6S .and 1782-84), when it was 
in tire possession of France, 

Mont St Michel. .See St Michel. 

Moiltyon Prizes, rewards for .siifnal instances 
of disinterested goodness discovered throughout 
the year, awarded by the French Academy, accord- 
ing to the will of Jean-Baptiste-Rohert Auger, 
Baron de Montyon (173.3-IS20), who bequeathed 
£120,000 to )mbiic ho,spitals, and the remainder of 
his fortune to give sums of nroney to poor patients 
ott leavirrg Paris hospitals, arrd to found the prizes 
since connected with his name. Already in 1782 
Ire had originated the prize of virtue, hut on his 
return to France in 1815 Ire arranged the .■aclteme 
in its final form. The Academy of Sciences award.s 
annually a prize of 10,000 francs to the individual 
who Iras discovered the nreatrs of making any 
mechanical occupation more Irealtlry, another of 
erjual value for inrproverrrents irr trtedichre and 
surgery; while tire Forty therrrselves award the 
prize of vir-tue, and another to the writer of the 
work likely to have the greatest beneficial iufliienee 
on morality — both alike of 10,000 franca a year. 
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Tlie labt are usually divided among severad re- 
cipients, and for these there seems to he a some- 
what liberal standard of interpretation, for in a 
single year (1884), for example, we find awards 
given to a Journey to Japan, a Life of General 
Chanzy, a History of English Literature, and an 
E«say on Laughter. The sarrre indulgotrce extends 
also to romance, all that .seems recprired being some 
literary merit and a fair average of morality. Irr- 
stead of rewarding works .specially advairtageorrs to 
nrorality, the Academy has been reduced to the 
rrecessity of crowning those which are content 
merely to respect it. Irr 1885 the rVcadeirry accepted 
a legacy of 1^000 frarros to recompense particularly 
lilial piety. A .society was formed in 1833 to ptrblisli 
clieap lives and portraits of all men to he regartled 
as benefactors to their .species ; whether the benevo- 
lent, as Montyon, Howard, and Mrs Fry, or special 
oiigiriatora like Jenner, Fr'anklin, Davy, anti Jae- 
puard. A medal heariirg the heads of Montyon 
aird Franklin was struck at its foundation, and a 
gold medal is given every year, fclee Memoir of 
iMontyorr by Labour (Paris, 1881), and Taillaudier’s 
PrLc de VcHa (1877). 

lloniUUCUtSt The Arrcierrt Monurrreirts Pro- 
tection Act of 1882 constitutes the C'omrrrissiotters 
of Works guardians of a certain number (some 
seventy group.s) of nroirurnents in Great Britaiir 
atrd Irelarrd ; aird provides for their being made 
guardians of as many more as frorrr tinre to time 
the owners shall put under their care. The owners 
retain all their lights save as regards injuring or 
defacing the protected monuments ; any person 
defacing or injuring them is liable to a line not 
e.xoeeding £5, or imprisonment for a month. The 
Commissioners, the speciall.y appointed Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments, and their woikiiien are to 
have access to do what may he necessary to protect 
the monuments. In France famous castles and 
cliuiohea, as well as dolmens, are aiiiong the 
inonuments hintoriques piotccLed by law. Many of 
these and other monuments at home and abroad 
are dealt with in special articles. See 


Barrow. 

Braisoa. 

Biooli. 

Cairn 

Callcnilsh. 

Castle. 

Colossus. 

Dolmen 


Bartli-liousos, 
Hadrian’s Wall. 
Kits Oolfcy House. 
Maoshowe. 
ifausoleum. 
Monastery. 
Mound Builders. 
Nurhag. 


Oliollslt. 

Offa’s Dyke. 
Pyramid. 

Round Towers. 
Skiiicling Stones, 
ateiiiiis 
Stone Oireles. 
Stonehenge. 


Honza (anc. Mod(ftia), a town of Italy, on the 
river Lambro, 9 miles by rail NNB. of Milan. The 
ancient capital of the Lombard sovereigns, it owed 
much of its early importance, and its chief public 
edifices, to Thooflelincla; and in the middle ages, in 
spite of thirty-tivo sieges, it was conspicuous for 
the wealth of its numerous citizens and nobles, 
and the extent of its cloth-trade. The cathedral, 
founded in 595 by Tbeodelinda, and reconstracted 
ill the 14th eentui'y, contains many interesting 
lelics of this great ^ueen. The famous Iron 
Crown, removed to Vienna in 1869, was restoied 
in 1866 (.see Crown, Vol. III. p. 589). The 
toivn has also an inteiesting town-hall (1293), a 
royal palace (1777), and manufactures of cottons, 
hats, leather, &a. Pop. 17,077. 

Moody, Dwight Lysian, evangelist, was horn 
at Northfield, Massachusetts, 5th February 1837, 
was for a while a shopman in Boston, and in 1856 
went to Chicago, where he engaged with remark- 
able success in missionaiy woidi. In 1870 be was 
joined by Ira David Sankey, who was born at 
Edinburgli, Pennsylvania, 28th August 1840, In 
1873 and 1883 they visited Great Britain as evan- 
gelists, attracting gi'eat crowds, and afterwards 
worked together there and in America. Mr Moody 
has published several volumes of sermons and 
other works, including Best Thoughts and Dis- 


courses (1876), wliicli contains a sketoli of his and 
Mr Sankey 's lives. See also Daniel’s D. L. Moodn 
and his IF'or/i; (Lond. 1875). 

Mooltaii. See Multan. 

Moon, the satellite of the earth. It ranks 
among the larger satellites of our system, heiu« an 
almost perfect sphere of 2160 miles in diameter. 
It revoh'es at a mean distance from tlie eaith’s 
centre of 238,833 miles. Its total surface is 0‘074 
of the earth’.s, or in sq. ni. 14,657,402; and ih 
volume 0’02034 of the earth’s, or in euhio irtih's 
5,300,000,000, or in terirrs of the sun’s volume only 
2 T,-hn«s- mass is 0’0128 of tire earth’s, or in 
tons 78,000,000,000,000,000,000. Its density h 
3’57 that of water, or 0-63 that of the earth. It 
travels in its orbit with a velocity of 3334 feet pet 
.secoitd, and its ecpiatorial velocity of rotation i-, 
10 miles per hour. Presertting as large a surface 



Fig. 1. — Comparative Sizes of tho Earth and Moon. 


to the eye as the sun, and chaitging both its form 
and po.sition with great rapidity, it has necessarily 
always attracted a hu'ge nreasure of attention, and 
has pi'overl in early ages and antong savage peoples 
the most ti.seful of the heavenly bodies for the 
rneasurenrenb of time. Its motions, always iit- 
tevestmg, have in rrrodetn times been most care- 
fully observed and calculated, frour their great 
value in enabling the traveller and navigator to 
detornrine the longitude (see Latitude and 
Longitude). 

The e.xplanation of the moon’.s changes of .sltape, 
from a thin orescent to a full disc, is the first prob- 
lem pre.seuled to the most careless oh, server. A 
little ivatchirrg- .show.s that these are due conjointly 
to the globular fornr irf tho rttoon, its ruotiou, autl 
the fact that it does not shine by native light, lint 
simply rellects the solar rays. Tho illuminated 
(or convex) edge of its figure is always turned 
towards the sun. Wlren right opposite the sun 
it appeals as fttll, and sornetirrres is so situated as 
to be partially obscured by tire ear-tli’s shadow, 
the earth iriteroepting the solar liglit by wlticlr 
alone it shines. When it is near tire sun in the 
sky it appears as a thin ere.seerrt, turrrirtg' almost 
entirely its dark side to the earth. Sometimes, at 
new moon, it coures between us and the sun, ob- 
scuring his disc either in a partial or total Eclipse 
(q.v.). At either half laoan the moon is said to 
he in quadrature, or in the ‘first’ or ‘last quarter.’ 
At new and full moon it is said to he in syzygy 
(Gk. syn, ‘together;’ zygon, ‘yoke’). Our own 
observation will soon show that these changes 
result from the constant illumination of one side 
of the moon, and constant darkness of the other, 
the crescent being larger or smaller as, from the 
moon’s change of position, we see more or le.ss of 
the bright siife. 

Thus we see that the moon’s phases depend on 
its motions over the sky, with reference to the 
sun. These motions and their causes we next 
consider. And it is most convenient in doing 
so to discuss first the apparent motions — i.e. the 
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manner iu which the moon moves over the fcniface 
of the sky, chanfdiig place like a driving cloud, 
though not with the same lapidity. 

We can ledtice all such motions to luotements 
in the two easily-noted directions, first, nuHh and 
south ; secondly, east and west. And it is most con- 
venient to take the sun as our point of reference. 
Sometimes the moon is north of the sun, and soiue- 
tiiues south, sometimes east of it, and .sometiiueR 
west. It moves, then, in both of our two diiectinns. 
But when we compare the east and west motion 
with the north and south we soon note an important 
difference. The east and west motion is continu- 
ously and steadily from irest to cast., cauying the 
moon right round the heavens; starting at new 
moon near the sun, and pionressing until at full 
moon nearly the -whole breadth of the sky separates 
them ; then still progressing, until the sun is 
approached again from the opposite side. In fact, 
if the sun stood still at its setting for a lunar 
month, we should see the moon soar steadily 
iipicards in the western sky, cross the whole ex- 

anse of heaven, and pass dorvu below the eastern 

ordzon. Tlren it would continue its course, re- 
tnming to the sun, beneath our .feet, and reach 
nearly its original position. To perform this 
cycle the moon takes 29'o3 days, which is called 
its synodical period. If we took a Inight star as 
the starting-point and goal of the trtooit’s circle, 
instead of the sun, we sltorrld find the rnoorr only 
take 27 '32 days to return to the star. This is 
called the moon's sidereal period. The carrse of the 
difference is that the star is steady itr its position, 
while the sttn slowly riroves in Iris anrrual course 
in the sairre diicotion as the moort, which therefore 
has to overtake the sun when returning to him. 
Thus the motion frorrr west to east is always in the 
same direction j hut this is not the case with the 
north and south motiorr. Wlrile performing its 
cycle from west to east, say irr the month of March, 
the moon begins by travelling northward at first, 
hut latterly swings as far southward. In airtumn 
the reverse is the case (sea below). In Decem- 
ber full moon occurs at the rrrost northern point 
of its course, and in June at the southernmost. 
In -rvinter, therefore, we ha\ o at night most light 
from the full rrroon, artd irr srrtrrrrrer least. In 
March the evenings have least irroonlrght, and in 
September they have rrrost. Atterrtively consider- 
ing all these movements, wo soon see that the 
nroon travels round the earth itr a curve not differ- 
ing very much from a circle, for as it always appears 
nearly of the same size, it nrust renraizt constantly 
at nearly the same distance frorrr the earth. 

We have now almost insensibly passed from the 
observation of apparerrt motions to the idea of an 
orbit or path, which the moon traverses. And this 
leads at once to the eorrsideration of the nature of 
this orbit, or the moon’s real motions. Accurate 
observation reveals that tire moon’s distance from 
the centre of the earth is not the satire in dilferent 
parts of its orbit. It varies iu apparent diameter 
from a niaxiinuin of 33' 31" to a miniiiium of 
29' 21". As this variation forbids the idea that the 
orbit is a circle oonceiitiic with the earth, so it 
also forbids the idea that it is a circle eccentrically 
placed in regard to the earth. The trire foitii is 
found to he that of an ellipse having an eccentricity 
of 0'05491, with the earth in one of the foei. This 
ellipse is, ho-wever, contirnially distorted hy various 
inequalities to he noticed hereafter, chiefly due to 
the sun’s attractive energy, which continually con- 
tends with that of the earth for the mastery over 
its satellite. 

The lunar orbit is inclined to the ecliptic (or 
earth’s orbit) at an angle of 6° 8' 40". The points 
whei'e the two intersect are called the Nodes (q.v.), 
and the line joining them the line of nodes. Tire 


point of her; orbit nearest the eaitli is the perigee, 
that iiiost distant is the apogee, and the line joiriing 
them is called the line of apsides. Both the line of 
nodes and line of apsnles change their place, the 
former turning completely i otind in 6793 '301 days 
= 18'6 years, the latter in 3232'o7 days = nearly 
9 years. These motions take place, Irowever, in 
opposite directions : the line of apsides revolves 
icdh the itiotm’s orbital iiiotioii, the line of nodes 
against it. These niotioris are dire to the sun’s 
disturbing infliierice ( see Perturb.vtioxs 1, Each 
day, on an average, the moon describes 13" 10' 35" 
of the circle of her path. To do this requires, at 
its distance, an actual relocity of 2273 tidies 
per hour, Thi.s velocity i-s found to he e.vactly 
what is required to balance the moon's weight, 
supposing that to he reduced in proportion to the 
square of it-> distance from the earth. Thus Newton 
eonduded that the force retaining the moon hr it.s 
orbit is simply its weight, or the ruutiral gravitation 
between it and the earth. 'Phis conelusion is 
verified hy the elliptic form of the orbit, arid the 
place of the earth in riiie focus. For an orbit of 
this form is produced hy a force varying invei'.sely 
as the square of the distance. Both the form 
of the orbit, then, and the varying nature of the 
force goveniiiig it, as well as the powerful distrirbiiig 
influence of tire stin, cause variations in the inoon’.s 
velocity. Usually these are allowed for by taking 
as a_ foiiiidatioTi the mean or average aiigiilar 
velocity given above, and considering its vafiatioii.s 
under the title of inequalities, which must all 
ha allowed for if the moon’s place in tire sky is to 
he predicted with accuracy at any time. 

First in order is the elliptic inequality discovered 
hy Hipparchus. It is caused hy the quicker or 
slower motion of the moon as it passes over the 
nearer or more distant parts of its elliptic orbit. 
Its value is 6° 18' nearly. Secondly, there is the 
annual equation (discovered hy 'Tyobo Brahe), a 
yearly effect, arising from the increase and diminu- 
tion of the sun’s disturbing force, as the earth 
approaches or leaves the sun in its annual course. 
This amounts to 11' 10", and, as our earth is nearer 
the sun in winter and farther off in summer, it 
causes the moon to he behind its mean place iu 
the first part of the year and before it in the later 
montlis. Thirdly, there is the wo'/atWB (discovered 
hy Ahrtl-Wefa). This arises from the changes iu 
direction and amount of the sun’s disturbing force, 
which are caused hy the moon's iiiotioii in its own 
orbit. Its effect on the uioon’s longitude may 
amount to 39' 31". Fourthly, there is the evection, 
depending on the position of the axis of the moon’s 
orbit, and tire line of nodes, with regard to the 
sun. Its effects are coniplieated, hut may aiiinunt 
to 1° 16' 27" on the moons longitude, and S' 57" on 
its latitude. 

Besides these, t\\e> parallactio inequality is inter- 
esting, as giving a means of calculating the sun’s 
distance from our earth. The sun’s distm-hing 
action varies in amount as the moon in its orbit 
is nearest or farthest away fioiii tire sun. This 
variation depoiids on the ratio of the moon’s 
distance to that of the sun ; so that, knowing the 
amount of the inequality and tire distance of the 
moon, a value may he found for the sun’s distance. 
Hansen showed hy tliis iiieans that the value long 
received for the sun’s distance required to he 
diminished, See Paballax, Sun. 

Tire secular aeeeleo-ation of the moon was dis- 
covered hy Halley in 1693 from a comparison of the 
times of Eclipses (q.v.) many centuries apart. 
This inequality is an inci'ease of the moon’s tiieaji 
motion hy about 12" per century. It is partly due 
to a slow change in the form of the earth’s orbit, 
by wMch the sun’s disturbing force is slightly 
lessened, which is equivalent to an increase of the 
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earth’s attractive force, wherehy tlie moon’s angular 
velocity is increased. This part will, however, 
compensate itself in the course of ages. It is partly 
also due to a .slow lengthening of tlie day — i.e. the 
jieriod of the eartli’s rotation, which arise.sfioni the 
irictional action of the tides, that act like a brake 
npon the earth’s surface. Tliis portion remains 
nncompeusated, of course. 

The moon’s distance from the earth is obtained by 
observations of its place from two widely-separated 
“tations, such as the observatories at Greenwich 
and the f'ape of Good Hope. If .siinultaneou.sly 
obser\'ed from tlie^e, the moon will not appear to 
both observers in tbe .same position among the 
stars ; the amount of difference in apparent po.si- 
tion depending on it.s distance from the earth at 
the time. From this difference is deduced the 
moon’s liorhunfdl parallax. ’Ilirs is the change in 
the moon’s place which would he noted by an 
observer on shifting his place from the centre of 
the earth to a jioint on its surface where the moon 
would be seen on tbe horizon. 'The moon's mass 
being very nearly -dirth of the earth’s, the force of 
lunar gravity at the moon’s surface is then such 
tliat anj' object would weigh there oidy 0T5 of its 
weight at the earth's surface, and a falling body 
would there only travel', su 2'-lS feet in the first 
second of its course, 'riic moon's rotation on its 
axis agrees in period with its revolution round 
the earth, so tlnit, as has been said, we have 


ahvay.s the same .side presented to our view. 
Occasionally, however, we see a little round one 
or other edge owiuc- to Libmtion (q.v.). 

From these conditions of size, density, and nia.ss 
we should expect that, while pre.senting .some 
features of agreement, in most respects the moon 
would dili'er widely from the earth in j)hysieal 
condition. Even to the naked eye some peculiar- 
ities are obvious. Attentively watching the full 
muon, we soon become familiar with its iiTegularly- 
spotted surface, wliieb nsmr changes. It cannot 
then he like tliat of the eartli, which is often 
ob.scured by clouds and mist. The telescope con- 
firms this impression. All the details of tbe lunar 
surface are hard, cold, aucl glaring in their delinea- 


tion. Tlie delicate colouring and sliacle of terrestrial 
.scenery is entirely absent. All is marked in white 
and black, or in various .shades of yellowish gvav. 
Nothing like mist, cloud, or vapour has ever been 
seen, except in some doubtful instance.s on tlie floor 
of tlie crater Plato, or oilier deep depres.sious. Tliere 
is noitlier water to furnisli vapour, nor atmosplieie 
(it to bear chinds. Obseri'ation of tlie stars ooculteil 
by the moon ( .see Occultations ) confirms this, ami, 
if tliere lie even an attenuated atmosphere, it cannot 
have more than -riTitli of tlie surface-density of our 
own. Bessel'.s niaximnm value for tliis of ha.s 
been shown liy Nelson to be too small, and it is not 
imiirobable that the moon possesses an atmosphere 
of extreme rarity, Iiaving a surface-density of prob- 
ably about irufl' tliat of tlie earth. Vegetation ami 
animal life appear to be equally absent fiom tlie 
moon, and the best modern tlieories of its state 
require us to regard tlie surface as eitlier bare rock 
ami .sand, or a.s ice and snow. Tliese tlieories liave 
arisen in tlie attempt to explain tlie strange form.-j 
of tlie lunar surface. These forms have been 
classified, and the arrangement commonlj' in u.se k 
followed licre as convenient. But it must not be 
regarded as a really soientific one. For some 
foriiintioms, while in their general aspect belonging 
to one class, might really be assigned to other 
classes in other respects. 

The term Mura ( Lat. ) lias been applied to tlie 
large dark plains, an examplo of wliioli is the Mare 
C'risinm, easily seen a.s an oval dark 
spot near tlie edge of tlie new moon. 
There are also large level areas wliich 
are brighter, and to which no special 
name has been attached. To one large 
irregular dark plain the title of Oecumis 
Procellurum lias been gii’en, Tlie terms 
Pains (inavsli), Luens (lake), and Sinus 
(gulf) have been somewhat fanoifnlly 
used to denote .smaller dark areas. 

Under the broad title craters have 
lieen grouped many forination.s, so dif- 
ferent from one anotlier that seleno- 
graphers now divide them into walled 
plains, mountain-rings, ring-plains, 
crater-plains, craters, cvaterlets, crater- 
pits, crater-cones, and depre.ssions— 
names expressive enough of more or 
less circular ramparts varying in size 
from 150 miles in diameter to a few 
hundred yards, and in depth, or height 
of walls, ranging from 18,000 feet down- 
wards. Ill some parts of the lunar sur- 
face these literally swarm, crossing and 
iiiterriiptiiig one anotlier, smaller oiie.s 
perclied on the edge or sides of larger 
ones, and, generally, in the fiat bottom 
of the larger ones several of the smaller 
kinds are sure to he seen. Any moder- 
ately good telescope will show the larger 
kinds, Besides these there are the true 
mo !i affiia )'cni,7es, called the Lunar Alps, 
Apennines, Ciordilleras, i.'lrc., similar in 
most respects to terre.strial cliaiiis. These range 
from 20,000 feet in height downwards, and wliere 
their profile is seen at the edge of the lunar disc 
they form distinct notches. The liiiiar rills (so 
named by Sclirbter, tlieir discoverer, in 1787) are 
clefts or cracks in the .surface, pas.sing often right 
tbrougb mountains and valleys, sometimes for a 
distance of 300 miles, tlieir breadth being relatively 
so small ius to give tliein tbe appearance of true 
crachs. 

Most striking of all lunar appearances are the 
broad white rays, which diverge from some of tbe 
pi'incipal lunar ring-plains. Those proceeding from 
Tycho extend, in one case at least, nearly 2000 
miles. There are bnndreds of them, and they 



Fig. 2. — The Moon, first quarter (inverted, as seen through telescope). 
( From Photograph thiough the Great Lick Tcle.scope, by Prof. 3. W. Bivmhain.) 
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range from 10 to 20 milefe broad. They pais right 
on ° ver mountaiiif. and plains, partaking of the 
shape of the surface at all points, but distinct from 
it in brightne.ss, Tliere are .seven principal .sy.stenis 
of tliese inexplicable streaks. 

To denote the relative hrightness of lunar forma- 
tions a scale is used, the brightest being called 
10°, and the le.s,5 bright 9°, 8“, See., dou'n to 0°. 
These filiations are variously nanieiL The 
principal mountain ranges have been named after 
those on the earth. The craters are named after 
astronomers or pliilosophem, as Tycho, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Ac. The different part.s of these, and .smaller 
objects near them, are known by (.Ireek or Koiiian 
letters, attached to the name of the chief object. 
Greek letters are used fur peaks and liills, Roman 
letters for craters and depression.s. Capital letters 
imply iiicasiired objects. For rilLs the letters 
<P, 'I't X> chiefly used. But there 

aie occasional variations from these rules, as in the 
case of most astronomical nomenclature. 

These peculiar appearance.s, .so difl'ereut from 
those aronnd ns on the earth, have much jiiizzled 
astronomers. The usual theory attributes them to 
volcanic action, comhined with shrinkage of the 
lunar globe on cooling. A recent theoi-y explaiii-s 
them as the result of slow glaciation, tlie craters 
being lakes, around whose inai'gins the quickly 
condensed vapour from tlieir surfaces has fallen 
in mountains of ice. The eratem are vents for 
rvater-vapour, and their cones masses of ice. To 
tliia theory the extreme rarity of the lunar atmo- 
sphere is f'avourahlo, hut it cannot he said, any more 
than the volcanic theory, to meet all tlie cli(iicnltie.s. 
No thurouglily satisfactory e.xplanation has as yet 
been proposed. 

The total amount of light given by the full 
niooii is probably less than ■joiiV'TgWi the .sun. Its 
photographic intensity, however, has admitted of 
.sevend flue photograjihs being taken, notably by 
Kntherford of New York, and recently by the 
fine telescope of the Lick Observatory, California. 

Harvesf-uwon . — At or aijout Che time of har- 
vest in the north temperate zone the .sun in its 
annual course is approaoliing the celestial equator, 
M'hich it crosses from north to south on Beptemher 
22. On that date it sets close to the exact western 

n ' it of the horizon. .If it happens to be then also 
moon, the moon rise.s that ei’ening as the sun 
sets, and is at its rising opposite the sun, or close 
to the exact eastern point of the horizon. Thus it 
begins to give light at sunset, and continues to do 
.so luitil .sunrise, when it set.s oppo.site to tlie sun, 
just as the latter rises. This arrangement holds 
good withoirt any great change for several days, .so 
that there is practically no darkness, especially if 
tlie weather be fine. The full moon which thus 
illumines the autumn night.s is called the harvest- 
moon. No other full moon in the year rises for so 
many days in succession so soon after sunset. If 
the (late of full moon he not exactly September 22, 
still tlie same phenomena occur, tliougli not witli 
the same perfection, and the longer the interval 
between fiul moon and that date the less perfect 
they are. This is because the full moon, being on 
September 22, coincides with the time when the 
moon (being at full moon necessaril}' opposite the 
sun) is crossing the celestial equator from south to 
north, at which time its northward motion is most 
rapid. The position of any body on the Celestial 
Sphere (q.v.) determines the time of its rising at 
any place in oirr latitudes, and, if tliat position be 
altered, the time of rising will be altered also. If 
it moves southward the moon will tend to rise later, 
if it moves northward it will tend to rise earlier. 
We have .seen that the moon’s northward motion is 
most rapid when crossing the equator. Hence it 
has then a strong tendency to rise earlier each 


evening. But its molioii towards the east (or 
doiniwarcls, when it is on tbe eastern horizon) gives 
it a tendency to rise later. These opposite tend- 
encies, in the case of the Beptemher full moon, 
apin-oaeh a balance, if the observer he in tlie lati- 
tude of northern Euro]>e. Therefore the moon in 
that case rises only a few minutes later each even- 
ing for about a week. Farther north, about lat. 
G4i°, a balance is attained, and for two eveiiing.s 
tlie moon rises at tbe same time. Still fartlior 
north it rises earlier the second evening. But the 
must generally observed plieuomena are of course 
those to be seen betiveen latitudes 40° and fi0°, 
which consist in the nearly full moon risingf but 
little after sunset for several days in .succession. 
In these latitudes of the southern hemisphere 
March enjoy.-, the benefit of the luirvest-uiooii, as 
September floes in the north. And a.s celestial 
appearances are reversed to observers in different 
lieuiispheres, it follows that, when we have most 
benefit from the full moon, our neighbours at the 
antipodes liave least. 

The best charts of the moon's surface are those by 
Lehruianii, Beer, ami Mudler, Schmidt of Athens (a 
gigantic work ), and the Committee of the British Associ- 
ation. For further information readers may consult I>tr 
jl/ond, by Beer and lliuller ( 1837 ) ; The Moon, by Ed. 
Neison (1876); The il/ori/i,by Nasmyth and Carpenter 
(1874; new ed. 3SS5); and for the lunar theory, popu- 
larly treated, Airy’s Oruviialion, and Sir J. Hersohel’s 
Oullhies of Adronomy. 

Supersiiiiotis rer/ardutc/ thehlucn . — The moon was 
anciently an object of worship, and oven iii the 
Z7tli century she was sqijiosed by the common 
people of England to exercise great influence over 
human afi’air.s. The times for killing animals for 
food, gathering herbs, cutting down wood for fuel, 
sowing seeds of various kinds, were all regulated 
by the ‘age’ of tlie moon, and these set periods 
were considered to be a nece.s.saiy part of practical 
knowledge, and ignorance or neglect of them 
to be imallibly productive of loss. There were 
similarly defined periods for taking particular 
niedicines and attempting tlie cure of particular 
diseases. Many such superstitions prevailed till 
a lecent perioil in the Highlands of Scotland, 
favourable or unfavourable coiiseqirences from any 
occurrence being predicted according to the age 
of the moon at tlie time it liaiipened. Through- 
out Scotland the waning moon was consideied to 
have an evil influence, and full or new moon to 
be the most auspicious .season for coinmencing any 
enteqirise. The same opinion was held in Soandi- 
narda and Germany, and the history of all nations 
teems with similar siiper.stitioii.s. Tlie special influ- 
ence of the moon on persons of weak or wavering 
reason is preserved in our woixls hmatie and moon- 
strueh, and is .still an article of popular belief. 
Amongst mere superstitions must lie ranked the 
old and widespread belief that the changes of the 
moon influence the weather on the earth, biinging 
about fair or rainy, settled or stormy weather ; so 
that from the moon’s periods predictions as to the 
weather may be made. The only known weather 
influence is a slight but appreciable tendency to 
dispersion of clouds sliorfclj' after full moon. See 
the article Eclipses. 

In the Edda we read that ‘ Mundilffiii had two 
children — a son, Maiii ( ‘moon’), and a daughter, Sol 
( ‘ sun ’ ) ; ' anti in Geniian the moon is masculine and 
the sun feminine to this daw It was the same in 
Anglo-Saxon, although modern English has in this 
matter followed the classic mytlnilogy, in which 
Pheebus and Sol are gods and Selene, Luna, and 
Diana are goddesses ; Grimm ^Deutsche Mythologic, 
666) quotes an old invocation to the ‘New 
oon, gi'acious lord’ (Neuer Mon, Holder Herr), 
for increase of wealth ; and down to recent times 
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the Oenii.tn people weie fond of speaking of ‘Frau 
Souiie ’ anil ‘ Heir jMoiid ’ ( ‘ lady biin ’ anil ‘ lord 
moon'). Tlie same inversion (as it appeals to 
ns ) of ijendev is fomnl among the Lithnauians and 
Arahiiins, and even llie aneient Mexican Meztle 
(‘moon’) was masculine. Among the Slavs, ac- 
cording to Gviiuin, the moon is masculine, a star 
feminine, and the snn neuter. See the Eev. 
T. Harley’s Moon-lore (ISSG), itself containing a 
good hibliogi'aphy. 

Mooil, MounTAIn.S of the, have jdayed a 
inysterion.s part in Afiican geograidiy since tlie 
day.s of Ptolemy, who indicated them as contain- 
ing the sources of tlie Nile. Tlieir exact position 
was not knoM’n ; they were generally lignred on 
niedheval maps as a liigh range crossing the entire 
continent from Aliy.ssinia to tlie Gulf of Guinea. 
As modern enterprise lias opened up tlie interior of 
Africa, diH'crenb nioiiniain-cliaiiis and jieaks have 
been identitied as Ptolemy's Moniitains of the 
Itfoim — for instance, tlie inoiintains of Abyssinia, 
tlie groups of Kenia and Kilima-Njaro, the .so-called 
Hong' (q.vn) Mountains inland troin the Gulf of 
tluinea, and linally Mr .Stanley’s Unwenzoii and 
its fellows. 

M(t01is]lilici‘.s, a tcim in iiopnlar n.se in 
America, especially in the sonth-eaHtevn states, for 
illicit distillers of whisky. 

illooiistone. See Fel.sp.vr. 

Moomvort (Boiri/rhiuni luiiaria), an interest- 
ing fern, nati\’e of H'rilain, and widely distributed 
over northern Eui'o\ie, \ieneti'ating to within the. 
Arctic vegioriH and Asia, and along with the few 
other species of which tlie family is compo.sod 
appearing also in North America. Tiie plant is of 
simple structure, con.si, sting of a rout-stock hearing 
a single erect stem from 11 to 0 inches high. A 
single pinnate leaf springs from the stem' about 
midway from root to ape.x, tlie segments being half- 
ninon shaped, pale green, and of thick cou.sislonce. 
The fvnotilication is developed on a branched spike, 
pyramidal in outline, from 1 to 2 inches long, the 
hranches all turning to one side. B. viiyinh-tmi, 
the largest growing species, is named the Rattle- 
snake Fern, from the ciroum.stanoe that it generally 
abounds in places frequented by that reptile. 

Moor. See Ro«, Pe.vt, Waste Land.s ; and 
for Gronse Moors and Moorfowl, see Geou.SE. 

Moore, Du John, the author of Zdiwo, was 
horn in 1730 at Sthliiig, an Episcopal minister’s 
son. Educated at Glasgow, he tliere studied medi- 
cine, and there began to practise, with Smollett’s 
and his own old master, Dr Gordon, for his partner, 
after spending .some time in Holland (as army sur- 
geon), in London, and in Paris. As medical attend- 
ant to the young Duke of Hamilton he travelled 
.si.v years on the Continent, and on hLs return 
(1778) settled in London. His View of Society and 
Manners in Franco, SiriizerUmd, Germany, and 
Italy (J vols. 1779-SI) was wcdl received; lint tlie 
novel Zrl tiro { 1789 ), which suggested IJyron’s Childc 
Harold, i.s to-daj' the lea«t forgotten of Ids works. 
The.se include two other novels, Medical Sketches, 
and a couple of books on tbe French Revolution. 
Dr (Moore died at Riohniond, 21st January 1802. 
See the Memoir by Dr K. Anderson prelixed to Ids 
Complete Works (7 vols. 1820). 

Moore, .Siii John, English general, horn at 
fllasgoiv, 13th November 1761, was eldest son 
of the preceding. He entered the army as 
ensign when only fifteen, and lirst distiiign'islied 
himself in the de.seent upon Coieica (1794); lie 
served in the 'We.st Indies (1796), in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798, and in Holland 
in 1799. He was in Egypt in 1801 with the 
army under Ahercroinby, and obtained the Order 


of the Rath foi his services in command of the 
reserve. M'hen war again bvol;o out in 1802 Mooie 
served in Sicily and .Sweden. In 1808 he ivas sent 
with a corps of 10,000 men to strengtiicn the 
English army in tlie Peiiinsnia. He arrived in 
Mondego Ray, August 19, ami .assnined the chief 
command on the return to England of Sir H. 
Riirrard. In October he reeeii'eil instructions to 
co-oiierate with the forces of Spain in the expul- 
sion of the French from the Peninsula. He moved 
his army from Lisbon with tlie inlention of ad- 
vancing hj' Valladolid to unite himself with tlie 
Spanish geneial Romana, and threaten the com- 
niunication.s between Madrid and France, llufc 
the ajiathy of the Spanhards, the successes of the 
French in various parts of the I’eninsnhi, and, 
above all, tlie folly and intrigues of hi.s iiw n cimntrv- 
men, soon placed him in a critical ]iositioii. Yet 
he li.id determined to make a hold advance from 
.Salamaiica to attack Sonlt when the news reached 
him that Madrid had fallen, and that Napoleon 
was marching to ernsh him at the head of 70,01)0 
men. Moore's forces ainounted to only 2o,000 
men, and lie was consequently forced to ictreat. 
In Dcceiiiher he hegan a disastrons niareh from 
A.stoi'ga to Gornfui, a route of near 2,"i0 miles, 
through a dc.sohite and miniutiiinous country, made 
almost iiiiiiiissahlo by snow and rain, and harassed 
by the enemy. The sohlier.s snll'erod inlolemhle 
hardsliips, ami arrived at Coruna in a very dis- 
tressed st.ate. It was inipossihle to cmliiirk iiith- 
out lighting, and Sunlt was in readiness to attack 
as .soon as the troops slionhl begin to eniliark 
The liattle was mainly one of infantry, for the 
cavalry afler destroying their horses had gone on 
board, and tlio hulk of tlie artillery, for which the 
ground was not luhqited, liad also been willidiawii, 
Un the lOtli January 1809 the French came on in 
four .strong coluniiis, A desperate battle ensued. 
While animating the 42d Regiment in a hrilliant 
charge in an early stage of the action, Moore was 
struck liy a caiinon-liall on the left shoulder aud 
died in tiic monieiifc of victory. The Fronoh were 
defeated with the loss of 2000 men ; and the dead 
leader was buried at night just before the enihavk- 
ation of his trinqis. 'riie Jhitish army in tliis 
e.xijedition lost their niaganines and 0000 suhliers. 
Soult, with a noble feeling of respect for his valour, 
raised a nionnnient to Mooro’s memory on the held 
of battle, and at liomo another was erected in St 
Paul’s Cathedral. His nnconinum capacity v\as 
sustained by the jiurest virtue and govorneil by a 
disinterested patriotism, 'while a ceitain heroic 
ascendency of character and the singular beauty of 
his person powerfully impressed every one who 
came near him. Wolfe’s verses on lliu burial of 
Sh' John JMoore have helped to keeji his memory 
green. See the Life by his brother (2 vols. 1834), 
and Napier's IVar (vol. i.). 

MoorCj Thomas, the ‘Hard of Erin,’ was horn 
.at 12 Aungier Street, Dublin, on 28th May 1779, 
tlie son of a Catholic grocer. From the school 
where Sheridan had been educated, and where he 
himself hocame a ‘deteimined rhymer,’ he passed 
in 1794 to Trinity College, and thence, after taking 
his B.A. , proceeded in 1799 to London to keen 
terms at the Middle Temple. He brought with 
him a translation of Anacreon, u'hich came out in 
1800, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, his patron 
then, hut the butt from 1813 of hi.s satire. It 
proved a great hit, and, with his mimical talent, 
procured him admission to the best society. In 
1801 follovv’ed the Poetical Works of the late Thomas 
Little, whoso pretty erotics were a good deal 
blamed, and very widely read. In 1803, through 
Lord (Moira’s inlluence, he was appointed registrar 
of the Admiralty court at Bermuda. He went 
thei'e to arrange lor a deputy, and, after a tour in 
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tlie States and in Canada, returned in a twelve- 
nioiitU to England — tlie democratic notions, of liia 
Dulilin day-i toned down Ly lu^. transatlantic 
exiierieuce." For liis Odes and Epistles (ISOG) lie 
sharply taken to task in the Edinburgh. The 
Ijnlleticss duel with Jeil'rej was the conspriuence, 
over wliich Byron made so merry, hut which left 
tlie non-cinnhatants fast friends for life. In 181 1 
he ni.aiTied an actre.ss, good Be.ssy Dyke _( 1793- 
1SG5), and, after living successively in Leicester- 
sliire.'iii 'Derhyshire, and al Hornsey near London, 
ill 1817 they settled at Sloperton Cottage, near 
Bowood, Lord Lansdownets seat, in AYiltshire. 

Meanwhile, among other fugitive pieces, Mnoie 
had publislied the earlier of the /ivh/i Melodics (ten 
parts, 1807-3-1) and The Timpcnin/ Post-bag {lUl-i), 
whose tropes at once gdittered and stung. Now he 
)/ec.anie anxious to eiiiiilato hi."! hrotlier-poels, who 
iinldislied in quartos, hie fi.\ed on an oriental 
■subject, and in 1817 the long-e.i;peoted Lidlultoolh 
appeared, dazzling as a lirelly ; and the whole 
English world applauded. After the publication 
he went with Rogers to Paris, and there wrote The 
Fudge Fainilij (1818). For Lallu llookh the Long- 
mans paid him 3000 guineas ; the Irish Melodies 
brought in .toOO .a year ; hut Moore had ‘ a generous 
contempt for money ; ’ and alioiit Hits time his 
Bermuda deputy embezzled LOQOO. Moorels liability 
was reduced by compromise to ,£1000, which he 
nltimately paid’ by his pen;, hut in 1819, to avoid 
arrest, lie went to Italy with Lord Joliii Russell. 
He spent five days at Venice with Byron (Ills friend 
since laU), won't on with Chantrey to Rome, and 
then with his family li.xed liis abode in Paris, where 
he wrote The Loves of the A ngels { 1823 ) ami a prose 
romance, The Ej>iciiroa?i {\8‘27). lie returned in 
1822 to Slopertoii ; and here, e.voeiit for occa.sional 
‘ junketing, s ’ to London, ycotland, and elsewhere, 
he passed his last thirty yeans. To those yeais 
belong the Memoirs of Captain I'ock (1824), the 
History of Ireland (1827), and lliu Lives of Sherl- 
claii (i825), Bvroii (ipv., 1830), and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ( 1831 ). In 183.1 he received a iieiisioii 
of £300, but ^ liis last days were clouded by 
soiTOiv and suireririg — tlie lo.s.s of hi,s two .s(ins,_aii<l 
the decay of lii.s mental faculties. ‘1 am sinking,’ 
lie write.s to Rogers in 1847, ‘ into a mere vegetahle.’ 
He died on 21th February 1852, and was buiied in 
Bromliaiii Oliurcliyard. 

Moore in his lifetime was pniiuhir as only Byron ; 
hut to-day he ranks far below IVordswortlg Shelley, 
Keats. His muse was a siiangled daiieiiig-girl — 
light, airy, graceful, but soulless.^ The Lores of the 
Angels, ins most amhition.s effort, falls beneath 
even the Byronic standard ; l.ulla Itooldi, E 

hrilliant, hut fatiguing. He i.s be.st in iii.s lyrics ; 
and even in them there is a certain sameness, with 
their etenial ‘ love of one’s country, of the wine of 
other countries, and of tlie women of ail countries.’ 
See his Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence, 
‘edited ’ by Lord John Russell (8 vols. 1852-16). 
Moov-iicn. See 4 V.VTHK-HEN. 

Moorish Avcliiteclnrc. See Aeabi.vk 
Aiiciuteotuee. 

Moor Park. See Farnii.vm. 

Moors, a vague etbungrafibical expression 
applied to people wliose geographical fi’ontiers have 
heen constantly shifting. First given (Manii) to 
the inhabitants of the kingdom and snhseqiieiit 
Roman province of Mauretania, comprising ivithin 
variable limits the wiuile country ivest of Nuiiiidia, 
now c.alled Algeria and Morocco, later on it in- 
cluded the inli.aliilanls of the ivhole of Africa north 
of the Sahara and Atlas from Tripoli westwards. 
Here for some three centuries flovnished the great 
African cliiirch of Tortullian, Cyprian, and Augus- 
tine ; in 420 the country was overrun by the Arian 


YandaK fiom Sp.ain, but was recovered for tlie 
Byzantine emperor^ by BL-lia.'irim^ ( ,">33-36) ; invaded 
by the Arab.-, in 647, it w.i", speedily subdued, and 
the ilooin endiraced Mohaimiiedanisiii as quickly as 
they hail emhiaced Christianity, and ha\e clung 
to it ever since. From 1839 these countries have 
been gr.nlualiy occupied and coloiii-ed liy the 
French, witli the eKccptkm of Tripoli and Jliirocco. 
The Arab .slave-dealeis and iiii.xed Arab and Negro 
claiLs to the soiilli are sometime.s c.alled tlie Moun> 
of the western Boudaii. In early oi jirehi-torie limes 
it is possible th.at the inlialiitant-, north of the-4tlas 
and of southern Spain, the Imibler.s of the niega- 
lithic monuments, may lm\ e been of the same race 
in both continent--. 

Whether in Algeria or in Morocco the Moors can- 
not he considered as a pure race. Some authorities 
take them as nearlj- eqnii’alent to the lierbeis, even 
Ihe nonind trilie.s ; other.s restrict the name to an 
admixture of Aral) blood, and call Moors only the 
more settled Arabic-spealdng population of the 
towns. Accoiding to some the Arabic stock i- 
tlie Semitic cleineiit, the Berber or native is tlie 
Hamitic element in tlie re.snltiuit ifour. Thongli 
still numerous, the town Moms seem de.stined to 
dwindle before the European colonist'. The more 
nom.ad Berber or ICabyle tribe' will probably 
maint.ain tlieir ground. 

In Kurojiean history the term is aiqilied in a 
general way to the inhabitants of the Barbary 
stales under Turkish rule, and to the actual in- 
habitants of Morocco, but in a speci.al sense to the 
Avail and Berber conquerors and occupants of Spain 
from 711 to 1492. Within twenty years from their 
first landing the.se tribes had overrun the whole of 
Spain e.vcept the A.stmias, had got posse.ssion of 
the Narbonnaise (719), bad raided into France, till 
finally repulsed by Charle.s Martel rre.ar Tours in 
732. For a .short time one calif ruled the wlude of 
Lslam from beyond Bagdad to the Atlantic. Wlren 
in 750 the Abbaside califs overtlirew the Onimiade.s 
(Califs), a descendant of the latter, Ahdnrrahman 
I., escaped and founded the califate of the We.st at 
Cordova in 755, His d.raasty lasted till the clegratla- 
tioii of Hashim III. in' 1031, Then after' a period of 
aitarchv the Alrrroravide.s (Berbei'.s) succeeded fr'orn 
1086 to 1147 ; the Alrrroh.ade.s followed from 1130 
to 1232. The gre.ater part of Spain had now been 
lost, but tire Berri-Nasr held Granada from 1232 to 
1492. The chief steps of the Spanish re-conquest 
are the taking of Toledo, 1085; Saragossa,^ 1118 ; 
Valencia, by Jaiirre I. of Aragon, 1238 ; Seville, 
1248; Murcia, 1260; Cr'airada, 1492. The first of 
these invaders of Sp.ain were riiainly of Arab blood, 
and brought with therrr capacities of civilisation. 
From the 8th to the close of the lltlr centuries 
the Spanish Moors irt arclritectnre, litM-ature, 
science, industry, manufacture, and agriculture 
were far irr advance of any northern^ Eirropeari 
rtreo of that date ; no other people in western 
Europe could have then built a catlredral like the 
ttto.sque of Cordova (784-793) ; in philosophy and in 
the tenu.sof nratlrematical and astrononrical science 
they have left their irrtpres.s on rnost of the lan- 
gttages of western Europe. Orrly irr religion were 
they iirferiov, ami even here their toleration of the 
Chribtians, tlrough contemptuous, contrasts favour- 
ably with that of the Christians towards the Moors 
after the conquest. But after the 12th and 13th 
centuries the conditions were reversed. The Mom-s 
had no reserve of civilisation or of ittcr'ea.sing 
resources to fall back upon in norfclrerrr Afric.a ; 
they were degener'ating, while behind Christian 
Spain was a Europe ever growing rrrore civilised 
and richer in resources of every kind. The coir- 
nuest was. retarded by the divisiorr and intestine 
struggles of the Christian kingdoms; hut these 
same causes told far more fatally on the Moors, 
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Thei'e were never more than five or six scpaiatc 
Christian kiiij(doms ; hut the Moorish states, were 
at times cliviilerl among over twenty little kings, 
and every dynasty in succession fell to pieces 
through intestine strife. The latest researclies, 
especially in nuinismatics, are continually adding 
fre.sh proofs of this disunion, and augmenting the 
nnnilier of petty inde]iendent princes or cliiefs. 
The advance of the Turks westward after the taking 
of Constantinople (U53) was too late to help their 
co-religionists in Spain. Barharossa estahlishcd 
hintselt in Baihary in 1518 ; hut he failed at 
ilalta in 1551 and 1565, and after the battle of 
Lepanto (1571), however mucli tlie Mooi-s might 
harass Spain, there was no real danger of a re- 
con(Xuest. Their piratical efforts only served to 
raise a liatred between two chivalrous vace.s who 
had once re.speoted each other and to carry it to 
the bitterest fanatici.sin. 

•See the articles CvLirs, Ai.uobavide.s, Almahades, 
ALGERtA, Andaeusia, Cobdova, Ghanaua, Monocco, 
Sp.un, TnNl.s ; Los Bcr&bms cn hi Peninsula, by F. M. 
Tiiliino (Madrid, 1875) ; The History of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain, by P. de Gayango.? (2 vols. Lond. 
1840) ; Histoire ties Miisulmans d'Espayne, by E. P. 
A. Dozy (4 vols. Leyden, 1801); Bfcherckes sur I’His- 
toirc ct la LiUHratim do I'Espayne, by R. P. A. Dozy (2 
vols. 3d ed. Leyden, 1S81) ; De causis onr Moham- 
medanormn cultnra, dJc., by 11. P. A. Dozy(lSG9); The 
Moors in Spain, by Stanley Laiie-l’oele (Loud. 1887); 
Libro de AnrU'uUura, by Abou Zaoaria (2 vols. Seville 
and Madrid, 1878). The Arabic authorities are being 
oolleoted and published in Spain and elsewhere. Several 
new MSS. have been lately discovered by Sr. Codera in 
the mosques of Tunis and Algeria. 

Klooriik. See Ca.ssowary. 

Itloo.sei See Er.K. 

Itlodiiis, a tribe of Pueblo Indian.s, about 1800 
in number, living in seven colonies in western 
Arizona, 

nioradaliad, a town of British India, the centre 
of a largo trade in country produce, stands on tlie 
Ramganga, 100 inile.s E. by N. of Dellii. West of 
tlie town, and separated fi'om it by the gaol, are the 
cantonments. The place is noted for its metal- 
work, especially biuss and tin inlay. Other objects 
of industry are chintz and cotton cloth. Pop. 
(1881) 67,387. — The district has an area of 2281 
sq. m., and a pop.' (1881) of 1,155,173. 

Dlorailte. The masses of rock which, by 
atmospheric action, are separated from the moun- 
tains bounding the valleys along which glaciers 
How, find a temporary resting-place on the surface 
of the ice, at the margin of the glacier, and are 
carried along witli it, but so slowly that they form 
a continuous line along each margin. These line.s 
of debris are called lateral moraines. When two 
glaciers unite, the two inner moraines unite also 
and form one large trail in the middle of the trunk 
glacier, and this is called a medial moraine. A 
large portion of these rocky fragments at length 
reach the end of the glacier, and here the melting 
ice leaves it as a huge mound, whicli is known a-s 
a terminal moraine. The rock-debris, sand, clay, 
gravel, &o., which are dragged forward nndenioal.li 
the ice, are called ground-moraines, or moraines 
profondos. See (Ilacier, Bi)rTi.pEK-CLAY. 

Moralities. See Mvsteeie.s. 

Moral Pliiiosopliy. See Ethics. 

Morauo, a oity of Southern Italy, built on a 
hill in a wild neighbourhood, 37 miie.s RNW. of 
Coseiiza. Pop. 8259. 

Moral". Gwalior. 

Morat (Ger. Murten), a toivn of 2304 inhabit- 
ants, in the Swiss canton of Freiburg, 12 miles 
ESE. of Neuchatel and 48 by rail NNE. of 
Lausanne, lies on the Lake of Morat (Sj by 2 


iuile.s, 142,S feet above, sea-level). Here, on 22d 
June 1476, the Swi.ss gained a victory over Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 

Ulorata, ULYMriA, a 16th-century scholar, was 
horn at Ferrara in 1526, the dangliter of the poet 
Fulvio Pellegrino Morato (who died in 1547), 
Already in her sixteenth year she gave public 
lectures in her native city ; but, having in lo 4 s 
married the Gorman physician Andreas Gnincller 
she followed him lu Germany and became a Pro- 
testant. Drh’en from jilaee to place by the religi- 
ons wars, and reduced to penury, she died at 
Heidelberg, 2l)th October 1355, leaving mnnerons 
Latin ,an<l Greek poems, mainly on religions sub- 
jects (edited 1558, 1870, &c.), a tieatise on Cicero, 
dialogues, letters, Ac. See the Monograph by 
Bonnet (4th ed. P.aris, 1865). 

Movsitiii, Leandro Fernandez de, comic 
poet, was bom at Madrid, March 10, 17130, and 
was the son of a poet. In 1790 appeared hi.s (Inst 
and he.st comedy, El Viejo y la Nina ; it wa.s 
followed by La CometUa nnorci, E! Baron, La 
Mugigntu, and El si lie InsNiiias. Godny conferred 
several eccle.siastical benefico.s upon him ; Joseph 
Bonaparte made him chief I'oyal librarian ; hut 
after 1814 he took refuge in Paris. He died in 
Paris, June 21, 1828. 

Morava. >See March (river). 

Moravia (Gei-. Mahrcn), a erown-lancl of the 
Austrian empire, is hounded NE. by Silesia, BE. 
by Hungary, S. by Lower Austria, and RW. by 
Bohemia. Area, 8570 .srp miles; nop. (1870) 
2,017,274; (1880 ) 2,153,407. It is enclosed on all 
shies by mountains, being separated from Silosia 
by the Siicleles, from Bohemia by the Moravian 
chain, and from Hungarv by the Carjiathiiui Moun- 
tains ; while hranoho.s of those various olinins inter- 
sect tlie whole country except in the south, where 
there are extensive plains rising to about 800 feet. 
Xumerou.s .small river.s ilow .south-east, and fall 
into the March or Morava, from which the country 
derives its name, and which joins the Danube. 
T'he Oder rises among the mountains on the north- 
east, and soon leaves the eonntry. Moravia is 
essentially an agricultural region. On the whole 
the .soil is rich, 66 per cent, being cultivated and 14 
meadows and grass, and the temperature i.s more 
genial than in other European countries lying on 
tlie same iiarallel. The principal crops are rye and 
oats ; then come barley, wheat, potatoe.s, beet-root, 
leguminous plants, and many fruits and vegetables. 
The breeding of all the usual varieties of domestic 
animals is actively pro.secuted. The principal 
mineral in-oilucts are coal and iron, with some 
graphite. The principal branches of industry are 
the manufacture of woollen, linen, and cotton 
goods, and heet-root sugar. Silk -weaving, lace- 
making, iron-founding', tanning, brewing, dis- 
tilling, and the manufacture of chomioals, glass, 
piaper, tobacco, and furniture also ilourish. Bniun 
(q.v.), the capital, is the chief emporium for the 
manufactures, and Uliniitz (q.v.) the principal 
cattle-mart. The former university at Olnnitz is 
now represented by a theological faculty, and by a 
large technieal institute at Brliun. Tlie majority 
(95 per cent.) of the people belong to the Gliureh 
of Rome. By nationality 70 per cent, are Slavs 
(Czeclns and Moravian.s) and 29 per cent. Ger- 
mans. 

Moravia was anciently occupied by the Quadi, 
who wore succeeded after the 5th century by 
tlie Rugii, the Heruli, and the Longohardi, and 
finally in the Gth century by the Slavonians. 
Charlemagne brought the people under nominal 
subjection. Christianity was lir.st e.stablished in 
the middle of the 9th century by Cyril (q^.v.) and 
Methodius. In 871 its ruler was made a duke by 
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the eiiipei'Oi' ; he subdued the Bohemians and incor- 
povated their country with his own. From 1029 it 
was associated with Bolieinia, and at the close of 
tlie centuiy was erected into a inargr aviate, and 
declared a lief of Bohemia, to he held ironi the 
crown hy the younger branches of the royal house. 
On the death of Lewis II. at tlie battle of Mohaez 
in 1320, Moravia, with all the other Boheniian 
Lands, fell to Austria, in accordance with a jire- 
e^isting compact of succession between the reign- 
ing dynasties. In 1849 it was formally separated 
from Bohemia, and declared a di.stinot province 
and crown-land. See Dudik, Muhrens idlgeiimue 
Geschichte (11 voLs. 1860-86), 

Moravians, otherwise known as Heu'uhuters, 
The Church of the Brethren, or The Unity of the 
Brethren, are a .small body (jf Prote.stants wlio claim 
to be the niodeui representatives of the ancient 
church of the Boheiniau Brethren (see Bohemia), 
or Unitas Fratrimi, which first took a definite shape 
in 1467, when the followers of Peter of Clielczicky, 
a pious layman and a contemporary of IIus.s, 
formed themselves into a separate ecclesiastical 
enmmunity on the apostolic model. They held 
that all Christians should lay aside distinctions of 
rank, ah.stain from military service and the use of 
oath.s, and live in literal accordance with the 
teaching of Christ. These views forced them to 
keep aloof from both sections of the Hussites 
proper, and, though there may have been IVal- 
(len.ses amongst them, thoy (rwed very little at any 
period of their history to these crypto-Protestants. 
At the synod of 1467 three ehler,s, a bishop, and 
two presbyters were chosen by lot, and received 
ordination probably from a waldensiau priest, 
though the first heginning.s of the church arc 
wrapped in a mist of confused traditions and 
iniraculons tales. Under the intluenoe of Lucas 
of Prague, a man of strong oliaractev and great 
literary talent, the Brethren irr 1494 abandoned 
their levelling ideas, hut rrrairrlained their stern 
and rigid discipline, and by the hegirrning of the 
10th century there were between 300 and 400 
ehrn'olre.s in the Unity. They had mrtch friendly 
intercourse with Luther, hrit stood orrt for the 
celibacy of the clei'gy, the dootrine of works, aitd 
congi’egatiorral pnristn. For a tirrre, however, the 
Unity was under the influence of Lutheran ideas, 
thorrgh the Bi'ethreri had naturally a nrrroh stronger 
sympathy with Calvinism. From the conitnence- 
rrrent of its history tirne.s of perseoutiorr alternated 
with trnres of repose, and many of tire Brethren, 
e.specially iu the early jrart of the 10th cerrtury, 
were forced to lice to Poland and Prrtssia. in 
1570 the Polish hranolr united witlr the Refornred 
Church, and, though in 1600 tire Buherrrian and 
Moravian branches included tivo-thirds of the 
population artd rrrost <rf the rrohility, the Brethren 
having got mixed up with the revolution which 
errded so disastr ously irr 1620, hy 1627 the church 
was entirely brokerr up and destroyed. Irr 1722 
sortreof the Moravian descendants of the . suppressed 
Unity, who had been roused hy the pr'eachirrg of a 
carpenter, Christian David, a converged Roman 
Catholic, resolved to errrigrate, and were allowed 
hy the pious youri" Courrt Ziuzertdorf (1700-60) to 
settle on a part of Iris propertj' in .Sa.xony, close to 
the Austrian frontier-. The fir.st company consisted 
of Uyo brothers, their wives, four children, two 
relations, and David, but these were soon joined hy 
other emigrants from Moravia and Bohemia, and 
hy piori.s and fanatical people of various naLionali- 
ties. Five years later the settlers at Herr-nlmt 
( ‘ The Lovd*8 Keeping ' ) amounted to over three 
hundred. They at first attended the parish church, 
brit soon began to quarrel among themselves and 
with the Lutheran pastor, and adopted wild and 
extravagant views. Owhig to the exertions of 


Zinzendorf peace was restored, and the settlei.- 
formed themselves into a society in communion 
with the Lutheran Church, and 'drew uji certain 
rules for their guidance in all matter.s of religion 
and conduct, the chief of Lhe-e being that all iu 
Hemihut should live in love with all their hrethren 
and with all the children of God in all religions. 

Twelve eldeis were chosen to he the teacliei-s and 
overseers of the community, and tlie.se eame to he 
assisted afteiuard.s hy male and female ‘labourers’ 
of all soits, including ‘ inspeetor.s ’ of spiritual 
nuisances, and even of the work done and the 
good,s sold hy the Brethien. August 13th of this 
year (1727) is still celelirated as tlie spiritual hivth- 
ilay of the renewed church. By 1733 the Society 
had become a distinct church, and in 1735 the first 
bishop was elected and was oi'dained by Jahlonski, 
court chaplain in Berlin, one of tlie two surviving 
guardians of the precious apostolical succession, 
which had been handed down hy Amos Comenius, 
the last bishop of the old Unity. Although the 
Moravians iiiiit.ateil certain parts of the con.stitu- 
tion and practice of the original church, much of 
what was peculiar in their views and discipline is 
to he tiaeed to Zinzendoif, who was consecrated 
bishop in 1737, and wa.s their ‘advocate' until his 
death in 1760. The memliers of the couimnnity' 
were divided into ‘ iiands,’ which met to excliange 
experiences, to strrdy the Bible, to sing and pray, 
and there was a special division, still maintamed, 
into ‘choirs,’ which consisted res]iectively of un- 
married men, nnnmn-ied women, married couples, 
widowers, widows, hoys and girls. Some of the 
‘clioiis’ had their own ‘houses, where the inemhers 
lir-ed under the direction of a brother or sister. 
There were two daily service, s in which all joined, 
and hourly prayer was kept up ni^ht and day hy 
certain members of the hands, while evei-y morn- 
ing the Brethren were supplied with a text as 
a ‘ watcliworch’ love-feasts were introduced hy 
Zinzendorf, and are still held, thougli the practice 
of feet-washin" before the communion has been 
abandoned. All important matters, even marriage, 
were decided hy an appeal to the 'lot,’ and, as 
Zinzendorf taught that ileath was a joyous journey 
home, the departure of a brother or sister was 
announced hy blowing a trumpet, each ‘choir’ 
having its own peculiar air. 

Various branch settlements were established in 
Gevm.any, America, and Britain, and in these tlie 
Herrnhut arrangements were strictly carried out ; 
hut, when this was not possible, 'congi-egations 
were set up, nr .societies were created, com- 
posed of members of other Protestant churches, 
as Brethren might belong to either of the three 
‘tropes’ — the Lutheran, the Reformed, or the 
Moravian. These ‘rliaspora’ societies contain 
at pre.sent 70,000 members, and the German 
‘diaspora’ mission is the most important part 
of the home-work of the Brethren. Some of 
the Jloravians came into contact with the 
Wesleys and Whitefield, and had considerable 
iiiHuence on their views, and they were even 
patronised hy Anglican dignitailes, hut partly 
owing to misrepresentation and partly owing to 
injudicious conchiot on the part of some of the 
Bretlu-en, their use of certain foolish hymns and 
sensuous and gi-otesque language in reference to 
the wounds of Clirist, hitter opposition was roused 
against them both in England and the Continent. 
Since the middle of the 18th century the home- 
history of the Unity has been uneventful. 

At present the e.xecutive government of the 
church is vested in the Elders' Conference of the 
Unity, a clerical body composed partly of bishops 
and partly of presbyters. This conference cairies 
out the injunctions of the synod, the supreme 
court of the church, which meets every ten 
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yeais at Hemilmt. At the meeting in 1889, a 
synoilal re^'olntion wa^ l]a=.^e(l practically aliolisli- 
iiig the u^e of the lot. There aie also provincial 
bvnocls anil confeiences, and each congregation R 
g*o\-erned hy its own Eldcib’ Conference, which cou- 
f-ist^ of all the male and female ‘ lahonrerrf.’ The 
hi'hop.s, of whom there are eighteen, enjoy no 
F.]iecial priiilege.s in the way of rank or salary, hut 
haie the sole power of oidainin^. The ordinni-y 
church senice i.s hugely litmgical, and hymn- 
singdng has always heen a pioininent feature of 
Mora\ian womliip. The Jloraiians have no formal 
confession, though at an eaily period they declared 
their adhesion to the Angslmig Confession, and 
the litany nhicli is used ou Easter Hunilaj’ and two 
otliei Sunday.-, is leally a creed. The Rnjty is 
divided into "three jiroviiiees : the llritish, witli 38 
congiegations and 5t08 ineniheis; the Geinian, 
vith '27 congregations and 8374 nionihcis; and 
the Ainei'ican, nith 66 congregations and 17,848 
niemheis. At Ayr, in Scotland (the birthplace 
of James Jiloutgnmery ), there is a congregation 
nitli (io ineiiiheis. The Moravian Chinch has 
all along heen distinguished for its missionary 
and educational activity, and is par c-rreUenre 
the missionary cliiiich of Christendom, 'The liist 
mission, that to the West Indian slaves, was 
staited in 1732, and soon after stations wore estah- 
lislied ill Gieenlaiul (cj.v.), Lapland, North and 
South America, South Afiica, and other countries, 
aiid enthusiastic Brethren tried e\'en to convert 
the Gypsies. At present the church has 111 
stations with 22 filiahs, sened hy 343 inis.sionaries 
and lGo9 native a.ssistants, who minister to 29,971 
eoninmnicants and 55,835 linptised adults, and 
cai'i'y on 232 schools nitli 19,794 .scholars. 'Tlio 
Moravians have also liad an iiiipoitant leper mis- 
sion in Jernsalom .since 1807. The actual annual 
exjieiiditiire is about .650,000. The Brethren have 
12 Ijoauling and 13 day schools in Britain, with 
1810 pn[iils ; 20 hoarding and 22 day schools in 
GeriJiany, with 2709 pupils ; and 4 schools in 
America, with 500 pupils. 

See historios of tlie Brethren hy Huhnes (1828), 
Sohweinitz (1885), Bust (1848; and Eng. trims.); and 
in German by Giiulely (1SU8) and Ooll (1882); on 
their constitution, by Soifferth ( 1806) ; on their missions, 
by Thompson (1883), and in Geriiian, by lluichel (1874) ; 
also Moj'ai'ian Schools and Custirnu (1889); besides the 
numerous German lives o£ Ziiizendorf ( 1 772-1888 ). 

Moray, Jastes Stuart, Eaul of, by Pro- 
testants called the ‘ Good Begent,’ was the natural 
son of James V. of Scotland, hy Blargaret, daughter 
of John, foiuth Lord Erskiiie, whom James in 1530 
tlioiiglit seriousl}' of inarrying, even though she liad 
already wedded Sir Robert Douglas of Lochleven. 
Born about 1533, in 1538 he was made prior z'w 
coiuiuendam of St Audrew.s, in 1550 joined the 
Kefornicrs, and almost iimiiediately became the 
head of the Protestant jiarty in Scotland. In 1561 
he was despatched to Fiance to invite his half- 
sister, Queen Mary, to lotnrn to her kingdom ; 
and on her arrival he acted as her priine-nnniHter 
and chief adviser. In 1502 she created him Earl 
of Mar ; but that earldom being claimed hy Lord 
Ei'skine, the title of Earl of Moray was in 1504 
conferred instead on Loul James, who had mean- 
while put down the Bolder haiiditti, and defeated 
Huntly at Corrioliie. Strongly opposed to the 
marriage of Mary to Darnley ( 1560 ), he is falsely 
alleged before it to have endeavoured to seize tlm 
pair near Loohlei'en ; and after it he openly 
appealed to arms, hut was e,a.sily put to flight by 
the queen, and forced to take refuge in England. 
He did not return to Edinburgh till lOtli Slarcli 
1500, the day after Eizzio’s murder, to which he 
was^ certainly privy. In April 1507 he withdrew 
to France, but in the following August was recalled 


hy the nohles in arms ag.ainst Mary, and found her 
a piisoner at Lochleven, and himself apjioinled 
regent of the kingdom. In his famous inteiview 
with the queen on the 15th he ‘ behaved himself 
rather like a gho.stlv father unto her than like a 
counsellor.’ On Mary'.s escape, he defeated her 
forces at Langside, near Glasgow (13th May 1568), 
and afterwards was one of the coinmission'er.s sent 
to England to conduct the negotiations again.st 
liei'. He then, as ahvays, acted with e.xtreme 
wariness ; and after hi.s return to Scotland hy his 
vigour and prudence he suceeeilcd in securing the 
jieace of the realm, and settling the atl'aus of the 
cliiiicli. But on 20th January 1570 he was shot at 
Linlithgow hy James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
who nas instigated thcieto hy Mary’.s adlieieiits, 
and proni]ited also, it ni,ay be, by personal enmity. 
He was linried in St Giles’s, Ediiibmgli. Of li'ia 
ambition theic can hardly be que.stion ; still, the 
most (lill'eient estimates have been formed of his 
character, acemding to men's estimates of Maiy. 
See M.vky t)UEE8 fiT SUOTS, and works tlic'ie 
cited. 

Morsiy Firlll, an imlentation of the German 
Ocean, on the north-east coast of Scotland, nieasiir- 
iiig 21 miles ncioss its cntiaiice fimn Tarbet Ness, 
in Koss-shire, to StoLlield Head, near Lossiemmitli 
in Elginshire, aird 39 miles thence to the mouth of 
the river Buaiily. ’J'he name is .sometimes applied 
in a wider son.se to the M'hole c.xtent of sea between 
Kinnaird'h Head in Aheideenshire and Duncans- 
bay Head in t'nithne.ss, 

Moriiy.sliire. .See Etriix.siiinE. 

Morbihan, a ni.aritime department of France, 
formed out of .ancient Brittany, with tire Atlantic 
on the south and Finislerc on the west, Aica, 
2024 sq. m. ; pop (1872) 490,352; (1880) 535,2.')0. 
’The coast is mneh indented, ami lias a multitude 
of bays, promontories, liarbouis, and islands. The 
large.st island is Belle Nle (rpv.). 'Tlic department 
forms a plateirn of no great elevation, partly cul- 
tivated, p.artly occupied by extensive tracts of 
heath and maish (nee Brittany). Morbllian is 
divided into tlie four nuondisHcnients of "i’annes, 
L'Orieut, Ploermel, and Pontivy. 'The chief toun 
is Vannes (q.v.), but tlie most pupulon.s is L’Orieut 
(n.v.). Many ancient customs still prev.ail in 
hlorbilian ; coimiuma.l proiiiietoislii]) survives there, 
and in some of the ishinils the cure, assisted by a 
council of notables, gos eins the people in a patri- 
archal fashion. 

Moi'diiiits. See Dyeing. 

Mordaniit. Charles. See Peterdorougii. 

MordvilbS, a Finnic race, now however gieatly 
interiningled with the Russians, who dwell along 
the middle cour.se of the Volga, from tlio govern- 
ment of Nijni-Novgoiod to that of Samaia. ’They 
uuniher about 790,009. 

More, H .VNNAH, nas the fourth daughter of 
the village schoolmaster of Stapleton, near Bristol, 
where she was born in 1745. As a child she showed 
great c|uickne.ss of api.rehcnsion and a good memory. 
Her sistens were .sent to a school in Bristol, and 
when the eldest was twenty-one they opened a 
l)oarding-.school there, to which Hannah went when 
she was twelve veais old. She wrote verses at an 
early age, and in 1702 she published Tlte Search 
after Happiness, a pastoral drama. In 1773 she 
went on a visit to London, and was introduced to 
the Garricks, and by them to Dr JolniHon, Buike, 
Sir JOHlina Reynolds, and the best literary society 
of London. During this period of her life .she wrote 
two tales in verse, and two tragedio.s, l^erey and 
The Fatal Secret, both of wliioli were acted. While 
in London she went a great deal into society, hut 
gradually found this inode of life to be nribatis- 
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factory, anil wii.^ led by Iiei leligiou^ view., to witli- 
ilraw from it. After the imhlication of her Sui-ml 
bntmttn, she letii’ed to Cowslip Gieen, a cottage 
near Biistol, wliei'e .she did much to improve the 
condition of the poor in her neighlioniliood Ijy 
estaidisliing schools for tlieir iiistniotion. .She stiil 
continued her literary work, and heliied hy her 
VTitings to I’aise the tone of Engli.sh society. Her 
essays on The Manners nf the Great and The Itc- 
lu/iun of the Fashionable World (a pamphlet on 
ViUiKjc Pulitirs), hei' 7iove] Cirlebs in Search of a 
Wife, and a tiact called The Shepherd of Salfslitiry 
Plain are some of the most popular of her works. 
In 1828 she moved from Harley Wood, a house 
she had built for herself near Cowslip Green, and 
took nj) her abode at Clifton, where she died, Sep- 
tember 7, 1833. See the Life by Itoberts (2 vols. 
1S3S), and the short Life by Mi.ss Yonge (1888). 

More* Henry, one nf the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, was born at Grantham in Lincolnshire in 1614. 
He was educated at Etoii and Christ’.s College, 
Cambridge, revolted early against the Calvinism 
of Ills parents, and gav e hiin.self entirely to philo- 
.so]ihy, especially to Plato and more paitieiilaily 
the Neoplatonist writer.s. He took his Haehelor‘,s 
ilegiee in 1635, his Master’s in 1639, when he was 
elected fellow of his eollege. Here he remained all 
his life, nor could he bo |irevailed upon to accept 
church preferment. He lived in an atmosphere of 
iinn.siial H])iritual elevation, and c.vei'cised a great 
iirtluence on the young men that gathered round 
him. Among his impila was a yomrg lady of family 
who hecanre Viscountess Conway, and at whose 
seat of Ragley in 'Wai'wickshire hiore often .stayeil. 
This lady’s synrpathios with the nrystie and the 
occult extended also to Vair Helmoiit and Vhden- 
tine Greatrakes, and she iiltiniately found rest 
aiirong tire Quakers. More's earlier rationality 
gradually ga\'e place to liopeles.s irrystioism and 
theovophv, and his successive works decline corre- 
spondingly iir valvre. He died September 1, 1687, 
and was buried in the chapel of his eollege. Ills 
Diri/ic Dialogues (1668) is a work of allogetlier 
rtnuMial interest. Hi.s 02iera Theologku were col- 
lected in 167.3, his Opera Philosopnica in 1678. 
See the Life by Kiohavd Ward (1710), and 
Tulloch’s national Theology in England in the 
Seventeenth Centary (voL ii! 1874). ' 

More, iSm Tiroiu.t.s, was horn in Milk Street, ' 
London, in 1478. His father, who suhsequenUy 
became Kir John More, Justice of the tineen’s | 
Bench, was a nrau of cliaracter and taleirt, with 
a high sense of parental respoirsihility. More 
received his first iustrnctioii in Latin, then the ha.sis 
of all education, in one of the most famous English 
seliools of the time — that of St Anthony, Thread- 
needle Street, London. In after-life More tvrote 
Latin with all the facility, though not wdth the 
classical purity, of the best Italian scholars of 
the Revival of Learning. When he attained 
Ills fifteen til year hi.s father, after tlie fashion of 
the time, placed him as page in the household of 
Archbishop Morton, to who.se virtues Moi’e after- 
wards paid the highest tribute in hi.s Utopia. 
Morton, on his side, formed the highe.st expecta- 
tions of More, and tvas in the habit of saving to 
the nobles who dined with him : ‘ This child here 
waiting at the table, wlio.soever shall live to see it, 
will prove a marvellous man,’ 

By hforton More was sent to Oxford, where the 
Renaissance ivas now represented by such men as 
Colet and Linacre, both of whom had travelled 
and studied in Italy. From Linacre he appears to 
have learned Greek, and from Colet he received a 
spiritual impulse which gave a direction to his 
entire life and opinions. From Colet More also 
learned tho.se novel methods of hihlioal interpreta- 
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tion which Colet hiiU'Clf may have learned from 
Savonaiola in Florence. By liL acqniiiiitance with 
the classics therefore, and by his enliglitcned vieW' 
legai'ding the theoli)g\ and the tiaditioiis of the 
church. More was emphatically a man of the new 
order. When, .some time after leaving Oxford 
(probably ahont 1498), he liist luetEiasmus, both 
at once felt that they were in entire si,nipathy uii 
all the deepe.st questions of the time. 

It was his father's wish that he should follow the 
.same profassion as himself. Having completed liL 
legal studies, first at New Inn and afteiwaids at 
Lincoln’s Inn, he acted for three years as leader in 
Fnrnival’s Inn. It marks the religious hasi.s of 
More’s chaiacter that he sjient the next four year' 
in the Charterhouse of London in ‘ dei'otimi and 
prayer.’ Bj' his marriage with the eldest danghtei 
of Mr Colte, a gentleman of Es.se.v, he definitiveli 
made clioice of a secular caieer. Unring the last 
years of Henry Vll. he became under-sheriff of 
London and member of parliament, in which lattei 
capacity he gave seiions oifence to the king hy 
protesting .against the excessi\ e dowiy demanded 
by Henry fiom pailiament on the occasion of his 
daughter’s mariiage with James IV. of Scotland, 

On the accession of Henry VIH. (1509) a brilliant 
in ospect was opened lip to More. It was HemVs 
ambition to sm round himself with men of genin' 
and accomplishments ; and More had hy this time 
attained a European lepntation in the world of 
learning. As ambassador on two occasions to the 
Low Countries ho had also given proofs of his tact 
and capacity for business. More, however, had 
little incl illation for public life, and it was only aftei 
mncli hesitation that he took service under Henry. 
Introduced to the king through IVolsey, he rose 
rapidly in dignity and in the royal favour. He 
became Master of Reijne.sts (1514), Treasnier of 
tlie Exchequer ( 1 521 ), and Chancellor of tlie Duchy 
of Lancaster ( bo25 ). For a time the king showed 
him every murk of pei'-sonal attention — paying him 
unexpected visits at his house in Chelsea ‘ to he 
merry with him,’ Coimratulatud on these niarks 
of favour hy his son-in-law Roper, Mme, who had 
divined Henry’s real character from the first, 
replied : ‘ If my head would win him a castle in 
France it should not fail to go.’ As speaker of the 
House of Cojiiinon,s (1523), More, on the occa.sion of 
Wolsey’s demand for a suh.sidy of which the House 
disapproved, received the great cardinal in a 
manner that made him exclaim ; ‘ Would to God 
you had been at Rome, Mr More, when I made 
yon speaker,’ Moie, however, still continued to 
enjoy Henry’s favour ; and on two occasions was 
■sent' on missions of importance to Francis I. and 
the Emperor Charlps V. 

On tlie fall of Wulsey in 1529, Dlore, ngaiii.st his 
own strongest wish, was appointed to the office of 
Lord Clianoellor. Beeing from the first wheie the 
king’s divorce from Catharine of Aragon must 
eventually lead, he knew that only one fate could 
he in store for himself. In the discharge of liis 
office he displayed a primitive virtue and simplicity, 
being ‘ ready to hear every man’s cause, poor and 
i-ich, and keep no doors shut from them.’ The one 
stain on his cliaracter as judge is_ the hanshiiess of 
his sentences for religious opinion, s. In passing 
such sentences hlore acted only in the spirit of the 
time ; but in his Utojna he had shown the oleare.st 
conception of the sacredness of the individual con- 
science. ‘The Utopians,’ he .says, ‘put the un- 
believers to no punishment, because that they he 
pei-suaded that it is in no man’s pou-er to believe 
what he list.’ More sympathised with Colet and 
Erasmus in their desire for a more rational theology 
and for radical reform in the manners of the clergy, 
hut like them also he had no promptings to break 
with tlie historic chnreh. He could look only with 
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tlierefoie, on the Hiccef-^ive steps whicli 
led Henry to the final schism from Koine. In 
1532 he resinned the chancellorship, and retired 
into piivate life. The disapjiroval of his policy hy 
such a man as Jilore conld not be disrepauled hy 
Henry, and various attempts were made to win 
him over. Nothing, however, could shake the con- 
stancy of More, and his death beeaine_ a mere 
mutter of time and policy. The opportunity eaiiie 
in 1534. In that year Henry was declared head of 
the English Church ; and Moic’s steadfast refusal 
to recognise any otlier head of the church than 
the pope led to his sentence for liigli-treasoii 
after a harsh iinpiisoiiment of meue than a year. 
The manner in which he met his death, while it is 
one of the commonplaces of English history, 
strangely illustrates an inveterate hahit of his 
nature — the dispo.sitioii to jest with the most 
^eiioiis questions and on the moat iiioiiientoiis 
occasions. As, on 7tli July 1535, he niouiiteil the 
seall'old he exclaimed to a stander-hy : ‘ Friend, 
help me up; when I come down again I can shift 
for myself ; ’ and raising his head after it had been 
laid on the block, he bade tlio executioner stay till 
lie had put aside his heard, ' for,’ said he, ‘ it never 
committed trea.son.’ 

More was twice maviied ; hut only hy hi.s 
first wife had he any family. In no life of Move 
.should hi.s daughter Margaret, tlie wife of his 
hiogr.apher Roper, pass nnmentioned. By her high 
cliaracber and aoconiplishiiients, hut aliove all hy 
lier pious devotion to her father, she hold.s a place 
among the illustrious women of English history. 

One of the distinguished characters in the politi- 
cal history of England, More also ranks high in the 
history of its literature. By his Latin Utopia 
(1516; Eng', trails. 155(1) he Lakes his place with 
the mo.st eminent huiiiaiiists of the Renaisisance, 
and he was the one literary Englishiiian of the IGth 
century well-known and .admired on the Continent. 
In his History of King Rir.ltard III. (1513) he pro- 
duced what may he regarded as the liret hook in 
classical English prose. In his iiorsonal ch.aracter 
More was the most attractive' and lovable of men ; 
and his tragic end gave the crown to the moral 
beauty of his life. From Erasmus’s sketch of him 
we realise all his virtues and all his attractions ; but 
realise also that he avas a winning rather than an., 
imposing figure. He had ingenuity rather than 
insiglit ; not infrequently his wit passed into levity 
and even into flippancy ; and there wa.s in his 
character a strain of morbidness and superstition 
which precluded him from the largest and huinanest 
views of men and thingss. In 183(3 he was beatified. 

See Roper, Life of Sir Thomas More ( first printed 1620); 
Lord Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors ; Mackintosh, 
Lardiicr’s Cabinet Enei/clopcedia ; Seebolini, Oxford Re- 
formers ; D. Nisard, Eetiaissance et Riforwe ; also works 
cited at Henby VIII., ■V''OLSEr, and Fisher, 

Morea* tlie name home since the middle ages 
hy the ancient Peloponnesus (q.v.) of Greece. 
Several theorie.s have been proposed of the origin 
and meaning of tlie word. It is msually said to he 
derived from morns, ‘ a mnlherry ’ — the outline of 
the peninsula bearing a resemblance to the leaf of 
tliat tree ; others, liowe\-er, such a.s Fallmerayer, 
trace it hack to the Slavonic more, ‘the sea,’ 
which nearly enoircles the Morca. After being 
ovennn hy the Gotlis and Vandal.s, it became a 
prey, in the second half of the 8th century, to Slav 
invaders, who were gradually subdued and civilised 
hy tlie Byzantine emperors. ' In 120S the penin.siila 
was conquared hy the Normans, who formed its 
we.stern portion into a feudal piincipality subject 
to the crown of Sicily. Mieliael VIII. Palmologiis 
reconquered tlie counti-y after 1261 ; but the prin- 
cipality of Achaia remained in the family of 'ville- 
havdoiiin till 1346, when the male line became 


extinct. Various elaimaiits now aro.se, and much 
strife and confusion ensued. At length, in 14(31 
the greater portion of tlie hlovea fell into the handa 
of the Turk.s, the reniaimler being held hy Venice 
who ahaiidoned it in 1,540. A^enice leconrinered 
the Moiea in 108-1, but again lost it to the Tmks 
in 1714. For its later history, sec Grisel'E. 

Morean, Je.yn Victor, the greatest geneial of 
the Flench RepnliHc, except Bonaparte, x\as bom, 
nth Aiigii.st 1761, at JImlai.v, in Brittany, the 
son of an advocate, and was sent to stuijy law 
at I!enne.s. On the outbreak of the Revolution 
he was chusen to cmiimand the volunteers from 
Reillies, seived under Dnmnnriez in 1793, and dis- 
played such military talent that in 1794 he was 
made a geneial of divi.sion ; he took an active part 
in reducing Belgium and Holland nnder Pichegm 
in that and the following year. AVlion Piclicgni 
fell under suspicion, the Directory appointed 
Moieau, in the .spring of 1796, to the chief com- 
mand on the Rhine and Mo.selle. He ciossed the 
Rhine at Kehl, defeated Latour at Rastatt and 
the Archduke Charles at Ettlingen, and drove the 
Anstrians hack to the Danube. But, owing to the 
defeat and retreat of .lourilaii, lie was obliged to 
make a tlc.sperate etl'ort to regain the llhine, which 
he aeeoni))lisheil, notwiLhstanding gieat diflicultie. 9 , 
in a retreat that estahlkshod hi.s leputatinn for ' 
generalship more than all his previous victories. 
A su.spicion of participation in the plots of Picliegru 
led to Ilia being deprived of his command after the 
coup d'itat of IStli F'rnctulov. In the following 
year (1798) he .succeeded Schdrer in the command 
'of the army in Italy, which waa hard presRed hy 
the Rubftians and Anstrians. By a retreat con- 
ducted with conannunate akill, he saved the French 
army from destnietion. The Directory, neveitlie- 
less, deprived liini of the chief command, and gave 
it to Joiihert. But Moreau remained with the 
army at Jouhert’a request to he pie.sent at the 
battle of Novi, Early in the engagement Jonheit 
was killed and Morean again aa.snniod the com- 
mand, and conducted the defeated troops to France, 
The noble disinterestedness of Moreau’s character, 
his military talent, and his political mndeiatinn 
induceil the party of Sicybs, which overthrew the 
Directory, to o/Ier liiiii tlie diotatorship of Fiance ; 
he declined it, hut lent his assistance to Bonaparte 
oil 18th Briimaive. lleceiving the command of the 
army of the Rhine, Moreau gained victory after 
victory over the Austrians in the campaign of 
1800, drove them hack heliind the Inn, and at last 
won tlio great and decisive battle of Hohenlinden 
(q.v,). A strong feeling of jealousy against Moreau 
now took linn root in Napoleon’s mind. Be 
accused Ills rival of participation in the plot of 
Cadoudal (q.v.) and Pieliegrii against his life, had 
him arrested, brought to trial, and found guilty on 
iii.sufficient evidence, 9tli Juno 1S04. A sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment was pronounced ; Napoleon 
commuted it into bani.shment, and Morean went to 
America, and settled in New Jersey. Thei'e ho 
remained until 1813, when lie acoompanied the 
emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia in the 
march against Dresden. Fortunately for his fame 
he did not live to invade his country, for here, as 
he stood talking to the Emperor Alexander on 27tli 
August, a French cannon-ball broke both his leg-S. 
Amputation was performed, hut he died at Laun 
in Bohemia, 2d Beptember 1813. He was Imried 
in St Peter-sburg. See the studies hy C. Jochnms 
(Berk 1814) and A. de Beancliauip (trans. Loncl. 
1814). 

Morccainlie Bay, an inlet of the Irish Sea, 
sejiarates tlie main portion of Lancashire from the 
detached portion of Furness. It is about 10 miles 
in average breadth and IS milas in length, and 
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vei't;i'’a=’ the Levon, tlie Kent, ami the Lime. The 
deptli of water in the bay is, never great except in 
the eliaimels of the river‘s. 

.Ilorecn. See Moike, 

Morel ( 2Ioi'chdla) is a gonui of Discomycete 
fvingi, of which a nnmbei of hjiecies (M. esciilcnta, 
ddltiosa, bo!tcinica, &c.) aie comnionly eaten ft Of-Ji 
aiul pre.servetl in central ami southern Eiuope. In 
Germany the morel i.'a so highly prized that, as it 
often springs up wliere tree.s have lieeii Imvned, the 
forests were often destroj'cd for its sake, till this 
had to he restrained by severe penalties. 

Morelia, capital of the Mexican state of Mich- 
oacan, is situated, among gardeits and oicharils, in 
a valley 6-tOO feet above sea-level, 115 miles ('234 
by rail) IV. by N. of Jlexico city, ft contains a 
cathedral and seminary, and manufactures cotton, 
tobacco, and candles. Morelia, which from 1541 
to 1828 tvas called Valladolid, was the birthplace 
of the patriot Morelos, in whose honour the name 
was changed, and of Iturhide, the sliovt-lived 
eiipieror of Me.vico. Pop. 25,000. 

Morcllti, a town of Spain, 80 miles N. by E. 
of Valencia, was the stronghold of Cain era, the 
Carlist general, who scaled the castle on 25th 
January IS.39. It was retaken in July 18-10 by 
Enpartero. Pop. 7190. 

Morepork. See Pod-Vrous. 

Morci'i, Louis { 10-13-80), was horn iu Provence, 
took oulers, and was for live years a noted preacher 
at Lyons, where in 1074 he published Lo Graud 
Diciionnairc IlUtoriquc, ou h 3fe!uii(/e Ciiricux dc 
I'Histoire srtcn '‘0 ct profuno (in 1 vol. folio). In 
1675 he went to Paris, arid lahourod at the e.xpaiisioii 
and improvement of this important work till his 
death. The best edition is the 20th { Paris, 1750 ), 
in 20 voIh. folio. It was traihlatod into .Spanish, 
Italian, and English, Jeremy Collier adifiiig to 
tills an iuipendix or supplement lllling a folio 
volume. Tlie geographical and historical articles 
liai'e become obsolete, hut the biographical part is 
still valuable. 

.Moresnet, a small neutnd territory between 
Relgium and Piiissin, 5 miles SW. of Aix-la- 
Clmpelle, and containing about 70 acre.s. There is 
on it a village of .10(10 inliahilants. 

Morcton Bjiy, on tlie east coast of Queens- 
land, Australia, is formed inside the islands of 
Morotoii and .Stradhroke, the former 20 miles and 
the latter 33 miles in length, and both about 5 
miles in greatest breadth. The bay is 40 miles 
long by 27 broad ; its .southern liaif is dotted with 
islands and saiidhaiiks. It receives the six consider- 
able streams, Ner.ang, Pimpaiiia, Logan, Brisbane, 
Pine, and Cahooltiire. Tlie entrance at the nmth 
end is practicable at all times for vessels of the 
largest size ; the entrance between IMoreton and 
.Stradhroke I.slands i.s narrow, and le,s.s -safe. 

Moretoii-kay Ckc.stuut, a genus of plants 
80 named liecauae of the supposed resemblance in 
form and qualities of tlie .seeds to tiie sweet chest- 
nut of Europe. Cahtanospermmn austrulc is the 
only species of the genus known. It belongs to 
the sub-order Papilionaceie of the natural ordei 
Leguminosm, and is a native of Queensland, 
Australia. The tree grows to the height of from 
70 to 200 feet, ivitli spreading' Irranclies ciotlied 
witli pinnate leaves about a foot long. The Ilowers 
— bright yellow, and red — are succeeded by 
cylindrical pendulous pods of a bright brown 
colour, 6 to 8 inches long generally, containing 
about four seeds each, which are roundish but 
■somewhat battened on one side. Though likened 
to the sweet chestnut, they are nruch inferior in 
delicacy of flavour, lieing very astringent ; hut tliey 
are somewhat improved when roasted. 


Morgagni, G. 1). (10S'2-1771), foiimierof jiatho- 
logical anatomy and profe"Or at Padua. See 
ANATO.MV. 

Morgan, Mouxr. .See Mount Morgan. 

Morgan, Augustu.s de. See De Mokg.vn. 

Morgan, Heniia, See Bucc.vneers ; al-o 
J. C. Hutcheson, Sir Henri/ dloujan (1890), and 
Howard Pyle, Tlw Buccaneers and Murooiiers of 
America (1891). 

Morgan, L.vdv, novelist, was hom (Sydney 
Uweiison) ill Dublin on the Christmah-day of 1780 
or tlieiehy — ‘cold, false, erroneous, chronologic.al 
dates’ she protests against. Her father, a theatri- 
cal iiiana^ei', fell into difliciilties ; and the clever, 
hold, livefy young woman le.solved to support the 
fortunes of the family, lirsL as goi'eriiess, afterwaiils 
as author. She had had ‘somewhat mysteiioiis 
[ relations ’ with at least one admirer, .Sir Cliarle.s 
Oriiisliy, when in 1812 she was married oft'-liand to 
j Thomas Chailcs Morgan, M.D. (1783-1843), whom 
I tlie Lord-lionlenant knighted for the occasion. 
For the next qiiaitor of a century, e.xceptiiig two 
long \isits to the Continent, the p.rir nuule Dublin 
their home ; hut in 1837 Lord Melhouiiie gave her 
a pension of .t'300, and next year they removed to 
Lomloii. Here she died on 16th April 1859, having 
continued busy uith her pen and her tongue to the 
last. Her twenty-two worlts — rattling novels, 
verse, tiarcls, &o.— incliule St Clair (1804), The 
inid Irish, Girl (1806), O'Donncl (1814), France 
(1817), and Itali/ (1821). Her .silly but not nn- 
amusing Memoirs were edited by Hepworth Dixon 
(2 vok 1862), 

Morgan, Leivis Henry, an American archavi- 
Ingist, was born at Aurora, New Yorlt, 21ht 
November 1818, graduated at Union College in 
1S40, and became a leiwyer at Iloclwster. He 
.served iu the state assembly (1861) and senate 
(1868), and died December 17, 1881. Morgan’.s 
earliest work, The Lenyue of ike Iroquois (1851), 
was the first account of the organisation and 
government of an Indian tribe; hut even moie 
valuahlo are his Systems of CoHsani/ninity anti 
Affinity of the Human Family (1869), and his 
treatise on Aucicut Sociefy (1877). He also puh- 
liahed Houses and House-life of the American 
Aborigines (1881 ), and an account of the beaver. 

Moi'gniin, F.yi'A. See Fata Morgan.^. 

Morganatic Marriage (perhaps from Goth. 
viorgjuu, ‘to limit;’ perliaps Ger. morgeiigabe, a 
gift given by the husband to tlie wife after 
marriage; Littre suggests morgen, ‘morning ’ — a 
wedding celebrated privately in the morning), 
sometimes called Left-handed marriage, a lower 
sort of matrimonial union, wliicli as a civil engage- 
ment is completely binding, hut fails to confer on 
the wife the title or fortune of her Imshand, or on 
tlie cliilJren the full status of legitimacy or rigid 
of succession. In Germany it came in very early 
times to ho accepted as a pi-inciple thertEbenbiirtig- 
l-cit, or equality of birth between husband and 
wife, was essential to a pi'oper marriage. The 
lo'Tver nohilitj' were of course not Ehenhurtig with 
the iiiglter nobility, nor the best horn commoners 
with the lower nobility. Now the rule only con- 
cerns reigning houses and the higlier nobility. But 
sriil members of German princely houses entering 
into marriages of this kind with their inferiors iu 
rank (as frequently happens) contract merely mor- 
ganatic unions. Tlie marriage, for instance, in 1851 
of Prince Ale.xaiider of Hesse to the Countess Julie 
von Hauke, from which sprang the Battenberg 
family, was a morganatic one. Handfasting (q.v.) 
in Scotland liail a certain re.senihIanoe. The Royal 
Marriage Act, 12 Geo. III. chap. 11, reduces to a 
ijosition somewhat like that of morganatic unions 
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e\’ery uiairiaye iu the royal family of Great Britain 
not previously aii]irn\-ecl by the , sovereign uuiler the 
Great Seal, provided the prince entering into it is 
under tventy-five, and every such marriage of a 
jirince ahove‘ twenty-five which is disapproved bj- 
iiavliauicnt. Thus, peerages and most biography 
hooks make no mention of the Duke of Cambridge’s 
maniage with Miss Feather.stone, an actress ; 
their children bear the name of Fitzgeorge. See 
Royal Fasiily. 

Morgai’tcn, a mountain slope on the east 
margin of Lake Egeri, in the canton of Zug, 
Switzerland, is the place where 1400 men of the 
Swiss Forest Cantons — Schv'yz, Uri, anrl Uiiter- 
walden — won a gieat rdctoiy ovqr 13,000 Austrians, 
November 15, 1315. 

Morglieii, Raphael S.vnzio Cavaliere, a 
famous engraver, was horn at Naiiles, dime 19, 
1738. His tiist instiiictor was hi.s father, .a mediocre 
engiaier of German origin. Hut he gave such 
imlication.s of talent that at the age of twenty he 
was sent to Rome to study under Voliiato, then 
considered the host engraver in Italy, who.se 
daughter he mairicd in 1781. His progress 
was very marked, and ei'en his first works 
obtained great success. Raphael’s eelehrated 
figure.s iu the Vcaticau of ‘ Poetry ’ and ‘ Theology ’ 
were engraved hj" him in 1781 : and he afteiwaids 
produced a auooe.s&iQn of engravings of a very high 
class from many of tlio masterpieces of art : 
amongst these may he mentioned Raphael’s 
‘Madonna della Seggiolii’ and the ‘ Translignra- 
tion;’ the ‘Madonna del Sacco,' by Andrea del 
Sarto; the ‘Duke of Tiloueado,' by Van Dyck; 
and by his burin, Da Vinci’.s ‘Last Supper,’’ not- 
withstanding its decay, has been remlered with 
such cnn.snn]mate skill as to lessen the regret felt 
for the evanescent condition of tho original work. 
He aooe]ited an invitation fioiu tho grand-dnko to 
reside at Florence, with a pension of 400 scmli and 
a free residence, under oondition of establishing a 
school of engraving ; and he received marked atten- 
tions from the Emperor Napoleon, to whom in 1811 
he dedicated his engraving from the ‘ Traiisligura- 
tion,’ the grand re, suit of si.'Lteen yeai.s of labour. 
He died at Florence, April 8, 1833. Hi.s Life, with a 
portrait and catalogue of his works to the number 
of 254, was published by his pupil, Niccolo 
Paluiarino. The works of Morgheu will ahvaj's 
hold a ver,y ]irominent place in the history of 
Engraving (q.v. ), ,See Fied. E. Halsey, Raphael 
Murr/hen's Enffraved Works (New York, 1883). 

MorgnC) a building in Paris, just behind the 
cathedial of Notre Dfune, where the dead bodies 
of persons uidenowu, found either in the river 
(Seine) or iu the streets, are c.Kposed to public 
view for three days. The corpses are put under a 
glass case, on sloping slabs of marble. When a 
cori).se is identified, it is handed over to the 
relatives or fiiends of the deceased, on payment 
of costs and diie.s ; otherwise it ks interred at the 
e.vpense of the city. The number of bodies yearly 
exjiosed in the Morgue is about 300, of which five- 
sixths are those of males. — There are morgues in 
Berlin, and in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and other American toums. 

Moviali, Mount. See Jerusalem. 

Moricr, J.vmes, an English novelist, horn in 
1780, served from ISIO to 1816 at the court of 
Persia, first as secretary of legation, subsequently 
as envoy. In 1812 he published his Travels in 
Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constant- 
inople, and in 1818 A second Journey through 
Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The minnte 
and familiar acquaintance he had acquired with the 
manners and customs of the Persians was seen in 
his highly-interesting series of eastern romanees : 


The Adventures of Ilcijji Luba of Ispahan (3 vol^,. 
1824), with its continuation, Ilajji Baba in 
England (2 vols. 1828); Zuhrah (1832); Aveslai 
(1834); and The Mirza (1841). His other noveK 
axe Abel Allnut (1837), The Banished (1830), ami 
Martin Tontrond (1842). Moriev died at Dii'diton 
23d March 1849. 

Morilllis. Jean IMoiin, a French theologian 
(1591-1659), wrote on cccle.siastical antiquities 
and ranks as one of the foundeis of biblical ciiti’ 
cLsin mainly in virtue of his edition.s and notes on 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Taignin (in the 
Paris Polyglott), and his E.rercitationes on the 
Hebrew and Greek text of the Bible. 

DIorioil, an iron or steel headpiece without 
visor. See Armour. 

Mori.SCOS. Moriscos is the name usuallv 
given to the Moors who remained in Spain after 
the taking of Granada in 1492 ; Mozarahes or 
Muzarahes, to the Chiistian Spaniards uho lived 
in the parts of Spain under IMoorish rule ; Mnde- 
jares, to the Moons who submitted to the Clni.stians 
in the earlier periods of the re-conqnest. 

To take first the Mo-..urubcs. L'hiistianity was 
fi'ccly, if eonteniptnon.sly, tolerated under the 
Mooi-ish nrle. Oeoasional onthiirsts of fanaticism 
used to take jilace. These were often prorsiked 
by Ghristians defiantly seeking martyrilom, as iir 
Cordova in tho 9th century: this perseeutiorr lasleil 
irrternrittcntly till 033, when it well-irigh ceased. 
The Mozaralres kept their anciorrt liturgy, thonglr 
marry of them had ceasoil to umlerstand Latin, ami 
.spoke and wrote yVr'ahie only, writirrg even Latin 
artd Spanish with Arabic character's. They occa- 
sionally held enrincils, hut itrdifi’ererree prevailed, 
and the Spanish comiuerors were more astorrished 
at the laxity of the Trlrrzarahes than at their enn- 
staircy irt retainirrg their old faith, For Mozarahic 
litrrrgy, see LlTluruv. 

Mudejarrj !. — jMoorish names appear first in the 
9th century as irthahitants rrf the country, aird 
witiro,s.sc.s to docunrerrt.s, under Spanish rule. One 
of the earliest capitulatiorr.s or' fueros granted to 
them is that of Huesca ( 1081 ) ; by this and subse- 
quent fueros (Trtdela, 1115, A’o.) the wide.st tolera- 
tion was extorrdeil to tlrerrr ; they wer'e allowed full 
e.xercise of their religiorr, laws, language, dress, 
and customs. The fuero of Jativa granted by 
Jaime I. of Aragon (1251) even provides that if 
any Saracen .should become a Christian he shotihl 
lose his landed ]iroperty ; that of Siliehar, irear 
Seville ( 1255), allows tlrerrr to build a castle for 
their defence. Those capitrilatrnirs seertr to have 
been fairly observed till tire 14th cerrtrrr'y, when a 
clrauge of torre becomes apparerrt. In 1301 the 
Moor.s of Aragon were compelled to wear a distinc- 
tive dress, arrd irr the next centrrry their privileges 
were greatly curtailed ; reoarrtation was forced 
upon them. The Mrtdejares of Aragon, Yalerroia, 
and Castile had hitherto been faithful, had ser ved 
loyally in war everr against Moors, had taken the 
royal side in all popular rrrovomerrts ; oven as late 
as 1528 they appealed to their well-pror’ed loyalty 
to the crown. 

But their situation was greatly impaired by the 
ineorporatioir arrrong tlrerrr of the Moriscos, after- 
tho fall of Gratrada (1492). The terirrs of the 
capitnlation of Granada were to tho full as liberal 
as those utrder which the Mudejares had lived 
loyally in Aragon. Valencia, and Castile for three 
or four centuries. Under Talaver'a, the first Aroh- 
hishop of Gi'anada, sorrre attempt was made to 
observe these conditions, arrd with happjr results. 
But the higolry of Cardinal Xirnenes, violating the 
capitulation, led to a rising in the Alpuxarras 
(1500-2) and to the expulsion of the Moriscos of 
Castile aird Leon; though iu 1503 and in 1510 
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Fei'iliiianil forljade tlie expulsion of those of AiaffOn 
ami Valencia. At the closo of the risiii" in the 
Alpuxavras the alternatise of exile or of baptism 
hah been oU'ered to the Moiisoos. Those who cliose 
exile went to swell the miinber of the Corsairs of 
Algeria anil the Baibary States, who were hence- 
forth a standing danger and annoyance to Spain. 
The newly-converted Morisoos (New Cluistians as 
they were called) hecanie the objects of the severi- 
ties of the Inciuisition ; as doubtful Christians they 
were regarded u’ith greater jealon.sy and suspicion 
than as professed Mohaininedans. Under danger 
of relapse their children were taken from them, 
and their young men sent to the galleys. In the 
war of the Germania in Valencia (1520) they rveie 
rnthlessly massacred hy the [jopulaee, but were 
still faithful to the king and to the nobles who 
respected their inivilegcs. The ever-increasing 
persecution piovoked a still more .serious rising 
under Philip II. in Granada. It was put down 
after two years of warfare hy Don John of Austria 
(1 j 6S-70); many of the Morisoos, and especially 
the women, were given to the soldiers as slaves, 
and the re.st, who did not emigrate, were removed 
to Castile, Valencia, and Murcia. The action of 
the Corsairs, avenging on Rpain the wrongs of their 
fellnw-oountrynien, ruining the commerce, carrying 
off Christian captives, ravaging the coasts so that 
for leagues along the south-east it reniaiiied un- 
cultivated, increased tlie hitteuie-'.s against the 
Morisoos, who were suspected of being in league 
with the Coi'.sair.s, and directing their forays. 
Many returned openly to their ancestral faiCli ; 
spasmodic attempts at genuine conversion proved 
fruitless ; in 1599 the Archbishop of Valencia re- 
ported the conversion of one Morisoo woman only 
as the result of a year’.s labour. Harsher measures 
were tried and failed ; porseoution only made them 
cling more firmly to their faith ; partial expulsion 
only augmented the number of the Corsairs ; and 
at last tliey were forbidden to leave tlie country by 
sea. Tlia' hatred, however, of Philip 11. against 
the Protestants was stronger than his dislnce of 
the Moriscoa, and his reign is marked hy constant 
vacillations in liis policy towards them ; and their 
lot cannot have been absolutely intolerable, for one 
cliarge against them was tliat their numbers in- 
creased continually while that of tho old Christians 
diminished. The fear and suspicion aroused on 
both sides made it difficult for Spaniards and 
Moiiscos, new and old Christians, to live together. 
After so many breaches of faith the Moriscos could 
trust no promise made to them by king or cliurcli. 
To the Spaniards it seemed intolerable to have an 
intestine foe, while the kingdom was so sorely 
pressed from without ; and churchmen taught the 
king that anything, short of the extermination 
which he might commit u’itli a safe con.science, was 
a mercy. In 1582 the total expulsion was first 
mooted ; it was decided on in principle in 1599. 
In 1609-10 the whole of the Moriscos were expelled 
the kingdom, either by sea from Valencia, or 
through the Pyrenees from Aragon and Castile. 
All their goods were confiscated, except what they 
could turn into money, or carry with them on their 
persons ; robbery, murder, assault, excesses of 
every kind against them marked their track ; all 
their children under four yeais of age were taken 
from them to be brought np as Christians; over 
500,000 Moriscos, cliiefly agricultural labourers or 
farmens, left the country in which their people bad 
dwelt for so many centuries. The results to Spain 
were like those which subsequently followed the 
emigration of the Huguenots from France. Even 
this does not end the story ; the descendants of the 
children forcibly kept behind, or of tlio.se really 
converted to Christianity, were regarded with 
horror, and were constantly denounced to the 


Inqui,Mtion. For nearly a ceiituiv afterwanls we 
linil^ decrcca of piiiticnlar provinces expelling 
families for being descendants of the Moriscos. 
A taint of Mooiish blood v as sufficient to prevent 
the holding of any public office, e\ en in the smallest 
imiiiicipality. 

See tf/icrm de Uraiwdfi, by Diego de Mendoza; 
RtbeUion y Cailii/o dc log Moriscos dd Renin dc Umn- 
adit, by L. del Marmol Carvajal (both in vol, x.xi, of 
Rivadeneyrai's Ui&bbfrca dc Autorcs Espandcs)-, Bslado 
Social y Politico dc lus Mudejarcs tie Castilla, by F. 
Fernandez y Gonzalez (Madrid, 186(1) ; Condicion Social 
dc las Moriscos dc Espana, by Florenoio Janer (Madrid, 
1837); La Expulsion dc los Moriscos Esjauolcs, by M. 
Daiiviia y CoII.ado (Madrid, 1889 ). 

Moi-Lson, CO.MMAXDKII. See Zadkiel. 

Mori.sou, James Cotter, author and Po,sitiv- 
ist, was bom in 1831, and educated at Highgate 
granmiar-school and Lincoln College, 0.xford. 
His first work was his masterpiece, 2'hc Life and 
Times of Si Bernard (186.3). His latest, The 
Servire of Mini, an Essay tuivards the EcUyion of 
the FijHi-fi ( 1886), attracted much attention, but 
it _ was commenced when sickness liad already 
seized him, and it does not adequately represent 
his views. He was one of the fonndeis and first 
iroprietors of the Fortnir/hth/ Jlcriiw, Hi.s intel- 
ectiial gifts were associated with a most genial 
and kindly nature ; he was lopuled one of the best 
talkeis of his time in French as well as English, 
and had long projected a work on the history of 
li'rance, but owing to ill-health it was never fairly 
begun. He died February 25, 1888. 

Ulorison, Bobeut, botanist, was a native of 
Aberdeen, born in 1620. Having borne aims as a 
royalist in the civil wars, he retired to Prance 
when his sovereign’s cause collapsed, and took the 
degree of doctor at Angers (1648). Two yeai's 
later he became superintendent of the garden 
formed at Blois by Gaston, Duke of Orleans. 
After the Restoration he was appointed hy Charles 
II. one of his physicians, ‘botanist royal,’ and 
‘ profe.ssor ’ of Botany at Oxford. He was knocked 
down hy a coach in London, and died the folloiv- 
ing day, lUth November 1683. His chief work is 
PlanUirmn Historiu Unirtrsalis Oxoniensis (1680). 

nioi'Isoiiiaiiism. See Evaxcteucal Drion. 

Moi'laix, a picturesque and llouri&hing port of 
France, in the Breton department of Finistere, on 
the tidal Dos.seu, 6^ miles from tlie .sea and 38 
ENE. of Brest. It has many quaint timbered 
houses, a huge railway viaduct 207 feet high, and 
manufactures of tobacco, paper, i&c. Vessels of 400 
tons can reach the quays. Moreau was a native. 
Pop. (1872) 12.723; (1886) 14,174. .See BeTlXAED 
OF MOEL.VIX. 

niorlaiul, George, painter, was horn in 
London, 26tli June 1763, the eldest son of Henry 
Morland, crayonist (1712-97), to -whom at fourteen 
he was articled for seven years, and who brought 
him up with extreme rigour. No sooner, then, 
had he become his own master than he went hope- 
lessly and utterly to the bad. His maniage in 
1786 had no power to check him ; and his whole 
after-life was a downward course of debt and 
dissipation. He was regular only in this, that 
‘ every day he got thoroughly intoxicated, and 
then generally would lie all night long on the 
floor.’ Yet he W'orked hard and rapidly, in the 
la-st eight years of Ms life turning out nearly nine 
hundred paintings and more than a thousaiid 
drawings. His strength lay in country subjects 
(pigs, Gypsies, and stable interiors) ; his sea-pieces, 
also numerous, are not so good. He died of brain- 
fever in a Holhorn sponging-house, 29th October 
1804. See his Life hy G. Dawe ( 1807 ). 
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Moi'ley, anninioijial lir)vo>i<;li in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 5 miles SIV. of Leeds, rvith woollen 
maniifactuies, coal-mines, and stone quarries. 
Mentioned in Doine.sday, it Lecauie a horough only 
in ISSo. Top. ( 1831 ) 48121 j ( ISSl ) 15,011. 

Morley, Henhy, English author, was horn in 
London, Septeinher In, 18122, and educated at 
the Moravian School, Neuwied on-the-Ehine, and 
King’s College, London, where he edited the Kitif/’s 
Colhrie Mcif/asiiic. After piactising medicine at 
Madely, Shropshire, from 1844 till 1848, and keep- 
ing .school for the next two years at Liscavd, Liver- 
pool, he settled down with .some reluctance in 
London to litci'arr’ work in connection with House- 
hold Words and the E.ranuucr. Of the latter he 
was joint-editor from 185C to 1859, and sole editor 
from that ye.ar till 1804. He w.os English lecturer 
at King’s College for eight year.s jirevious to 1RG5, 
when he became pi'ofessor of English Language and 
Literature at University College, London, .an ollice 
which he resigned in is'89. In 1889 he oontiihuled 
the article on English Literature to this work. In 
1870 he w.as appointed examiner in English Lan- 
guage, Litei’atui'e, .aird History to the univei-.sity of 
London. His numerous writings include Iloir to 
moke Home UnhectUhy (1850); A Tlejcnee of Iguor- 
force (1831); Lives of Palissy (1852), Jero'nie Car- 
dan ( 1854), and Cornelius Agrippa ( 1 830) ; Memoirs 
of JlftrtholomciK Fair (1837), reprints of his essays 
in Household iVords; two \olunie.s of Fairy Tides 
(1839-60); Eugliih Writers to Dunbar (2 parts, 
1864-66), worked up anetv into the first 4 vols., 
1887-89, of a projected complete history of English 
literature in 20 'volumes) ; airnotated editions of 
the Upeetedor (1868) and Los well's Life of John- 
son (1886); Tables of English Lilerature (1870); 
Ulement Marut and other studies (1871); A First 
Skefeh of English Literature (1873); Library of 
English'Liteeatura {a vols. 1876-82); aird Of Eng- 
lisll Literature in the lleign of Victoria (1881). 
No ritati Iras done so much to make chassical 
literature (both English and foreign tlrroiigh 
English translations) accessihle to the jieople 
as Henry Morley through his admirahle series, 
Morley ’s Univers.al Library, emlrraoirtg- 63 volutrres 
at a shilliirg e.ach (1883-88); Cassell’s Natioiral 
Library, errrhi'aeirig 209 r'olrrrnes at the price 
of threepence each (1886-90); and the Cards, 
hruoke Library, a .series of h.alf-criru'tr volumes 
issued in alterrrate rnorrths from Idepteurber 1888. 

Morlej% John, M.P,, rv.as horn .at Black- 
burn, 24th December 1838; he was edrreated at 
Cheltenham .and Lincolrr College, Oxford, and, 
after taking his degree in 1839, was called tir 
the bar, but chose literatrrre as a profession. 
The best knowrr of his hooks are Edmund 
Burke (1867), Critical Miscellanies (1871 and 
1877), Voltaire (1872), On Compromise (1874), 
Boitsscau (1876), Diderot and the Encyclopccdists 
(1878), Itichard Cobden (1881). From 1867 till 
1882 he edited the Fortnightly licvicicj and he has 
edited the ‘ Ertglish Men of Letters ’ series. He is 
an Irortorarv LL.D. of Gl.asgow. Tlroirgh posse.ss- 
ing great literary faculty atrd power of phrase, Mr 
Morley’s desire has rrot heerr merely to write a 
readable hook or to trnrrsrrrit knowledge, hut 
always to make olrar'aoter stroirger arrd deeper. 
He seetirs opirressed hy the triviality of life; Ire 
feels that only the best is worth ,atr elfort, but that 
this is worth all effort, virile indifferertce and 
mediocrity of aspiration are the gre.atest curses of 
mankind. In polities ho h.ss beerr throughout life 
a pronormoed Radical, and in religiorrs qrrestions he 
has long stood far apart from the great majority of 
his ootmirymerr. 

He un.sucoessfirlly contested Blackhtrrrr in 1863, 
and lYestrrrinster in 1880. Frorir 1880 to 1883, when 


he was elected for Nevcastle-orr-Tyrre, Mr Morlev 
was editor of the Fall Mall Ga-.ctfe. His article's 
in favorrr of Horne Rule written then, and followed 
up by action in the House of Commons and sjreecites 
in the country irr 1885, did rrruch to inlluence public 
opinion before Mr Glnd.storio’s change of policy was 
known. In 1886 he became Irish Secretary till the 
dlssolrrtion which followed the rejectioir of the 
Hoiire Iltrle Bill irr that ye.ar-, Irr 1890, drrrirtg tire 
dillicrrKy as to the leader-.slrijr of the Irish pmty, 
he directly supported blr Glad.stone. As a speaker 
Mr blorley has certainly sirocecded in the courrtrv ; 
he has few of the sirperlrcial gifts of an or-.ator-, hut 
he never firiis to corrvpy to a public arrdience ,an 
irresistible irttpre.ssion of earnestness and symjjathy, 
wliicit lias giverr him a por.sotral hold on rtietr’.s minds. 
Thotrglr not .an advocate of state inlei-fereuce, he 
wishes ]iolitic-, to he regarded as a me.aits for r.aisrrig 
the opnressed, and elevating natiorrnl chariictev. 
His political opponent.s s,ay that Mr Morley is a 
marr of ]etter-.s, more fitted to write Iristory tiian to 
make it, hut seized with a ])erver-.sB de.siie to he 
a politician. Time will show whether to that 
earrrest cour.age, which holpoil him to make a 
nr.ar-k in litevatirre, he adds the peuctvatirrg in- 
■siglit iirto the .all'airs of the rrromerrt and the 
quickness of decision rvhich ai'C also c.sserrtial to 
the highest success in prrhltc life. See the Ilevicic 
of Revteu's for Decenrber 1890. 

Morley* Samuel, merehartt and philanthropist, 
was horn irr Homorton, October 13, 1809. Heentereil 
his father’s hosiei-y warohoirso in Mood Street wherr 
si.xteeir, was methodical and imnctiral in his Irahits, 
arrd his inOuence was early felt irr the business, 
in wltioh he slurred the chief r-eMiionsihility along 
with his brother John from 1840 till 18,74, -vvlien he 
became solo head of the concei-n. About 3(l()() per- 
sons wei-e employed in its seven factories. He was 
returned to pavliamenb for Nottingham, in the 
Liberal interest, in 1865 ; was unseated on peti- 
tion ; i-epre.seiited Bilstol, 1SC8-83, and declined a 
ireerage which -was ofl'ei'ed to him in the latter- 
year. Like Lord Shaftesbury, Morley w-as identi- 
(led -with many i-eligioiis and philanthropic move- 
ments. Ho also ga\ e 116000 tow.ai-ds the ei-oetion 
of a Noiiconfoi-mist memorial hall, and diii-ing 
1864-70 contributed £14,000 towards the erection 
of Congi-egation.al chajiel.s. He died Seiiteinher 5, 
1886. See Life by Ilodiler ( 1887). 

Moi'iiiuvr. See Earl. 

Mormons, or, ,as they c.all themselves, the 
Church of Je.sir.s Christ of Latter-daj' Saints. The 
founder of this i-eligioiis oi-g.anisa- c-umriBiit laoi in u s 
tioii was Joseph Siriith, who w-as i.y s. b. Liiipincott 
horn at Sharon, Vermont, on 23d c-.,ii[i«inj-. 
Deceiiiher 1803. Ho was the son of a farniei-, and 
at the age of ten reiiioved with iris pareiit.s fi-oiii 
the state of Vermont to Palmyi-.a, in the statu of 
New York, and four years later to the ncighhour- 
ing tomi of Mancliestoi-. It w-as here, ,accoi-ding to 
his claim, that he r-eceived in 1820 his lii-.st revel.a- 
tion — his divine call as ,a proplrotof the Most High, 
■with no less authority arrd power tharr were wielded 
hy the ancierrt seers arrd proiihcts; of hililieal fame. 
Pr-ior to tills he had belonged to no religious body, 
though of a .spiritual turn of mind, with a le.aiiing 
to-ward Methodism. He declared that no le.ss a visi- 
tation tlian tliat of the Father and the Son, of two 
pcr,sons of the Trinity, was vouchsafed to liim. 
His second visitation from the unseen world w-as on 
the evening of 2lBt Septeiiihei- 1823. A glorious 
person.age appeared at his bedside, and, announc- 
ing liiiiiseli as a iiiesseiiger from tiro irresence of 
God, ‘called lire hy name .and said unto rue . . . 
that God had a work for me to do, and that iiiy 
name should he had for good and evil .aiiioiig all 
nations, kindreds, and tongues. ... lie said there 
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was a book dciioaited, wiitten upon golden plates, 
giving an accoiint of the former inhabitants of this 
continent, and the source from whence they sprung. 
He also said that the fullne.s.s of the everlasting 
I'Ospel was contained in it, as delivered by the 
Saviour to the ancient inhahitants. Also, that 
theie were two stones in sih-er hows deposited with 
tile plates, and tlte possession and use of these 
stones was what constituted seeis in ancient oi 
former times, and that Ood had prepared them for 
the purpose of translating the hook. . . , AVhile he 
was conveising- with me about the plates, the 
vision was opened to my mind that I could .see the 
place where the plates were deposited, and that so 
clearly and distinctly that I knew the place again 
when I visited it.’ This visitation was supple- 
mented hj- others, the same angel appearing to him 
thrice that night, and afterwards paying him 
seveial visits and instructing him at length in 
lelation to his prophetic mission. The spot where 
the records lay concealed u'.as desciihed as being 
‘on the we.st .side of a hill, not far from the top, 
about 4 miles from Palmyra, in the county of 
Ontario, and near the mail-road wliicb leads tlieuce 
to the little town of Manchester.’ Thither the 
youtli repaired the next da}', and was shown the 
plates as he load been promised, but was not per- 
mitted to take them. Pour years later, however, 
after due disciplinary probation, on the night of 
Septoinher 2'3, 1827, the angel of the Lord delirered 
the sacred records into his Imnd.s. They u'cre en- 
gr.vved on ])latos nearly 8 inches long by 7 wide, a 
little thinner than ordinary tin, and bound together 
by tliree rings running tlirough the wliole. The 
volume wa.s altogether about 0 inohe.s in thickues.s, 
a part of which was sealed. The character.s, 
letters, or hieroglyphics upon the unsealed part 
were small and beautifully engi-aved. They reiirc- 
sented an unknown language, which Mormoii.s 
have called the ‘Hefonncd Egyptian.’ Along 
with them were found the Urim and Thnmmiin, 
described by the angel j by means of this instru- 
ment, which is said to have borne some resem- 
blance to a iiair of spectacles, the lord enabled 
the young man to translate tlie ancient records 
into English. He read otf by the aid of the 
Prim and Thummim to his associate and scribe, 
Oliver Cosvdery, or other clerks, who wrote 
down the wonl.s e.xactly as he gave them. The 
drat edition of the Bool; o/ il/ormOH (5000 copies) 
was published at Palmyra, New York, in 1830. 
It contained a prefatory testimonial, .signed by 
Oliver Coivdery, David Wliitmer, and Martin 
Han is, to the effect that an angel of God came 
down from heaven and showed them the plates 
from which Joseph Smith translated the Book of 
Mormon : and this was followed by the testimony 
of eight other witne.sses, among them Joseph’s 
father and two brothers, who affirmed that ‘ Joseph 
Smith, junior,’ had shown them the golden plates 
containing the engravings. These were the only 
persons who were perrnrtted to see them. Tliey 
were returned to the angel after the work of trans- 
lation was done. Only the unsealed portion of the 
plates was translated, the sealed remainder being 
reserved, with a promise of translation at a future 
time. 

These records contain the primitive history of 
America from its settlement by a colony that came 
from the Tower of Babel, at the time of the con- 
fusion of tongues, to the beginning of the 5th 
century of the Christian era. These primitive 
colonists of North America were called Jaredites. 
They were a race higlily favoured of heaven, but 
degenerated and became wicked and corrupt, the 
sun of their civilisation finally setting in a sea 
of blood and civil strife, in which millions of souls 
were slangliterecb But a new race came directly 


from Jemsalem about 600 B.G., and in time peojiled 
both Noi th and South America. The fonndei' of 
the new eolonv were Lehi and his wife, hi.s four 
.•-ons Lanum, Lemuel, .Sam, ami Nephi, with their 
wives; Zorain, a seivant, and liis wife; in all 
sixteen peusons. They landeil on what is now the 
coast of Chili, in South America. After LehiV 
death quarrels broke out among the brothers. The 
Lord had apjiointed Nephi to be the ruler of the 
new race of colonists, but his jealous elder brother.- 
rebelled, and were cursed by the Ahniglity for their 
inhiiiities, and condemned to have dark skins, this 
punishment to continue in their posterity. Tliey 
hecanie ‘ an idle peo]ile, full of mischief anil 
subtlety, which did seek in the wilderness for 
beasts of prey.’ They were known as Lamanites, 
and, according to the Book of Mormon, 'wei'e the 
aiiee.'tors of the American Indians. The Nephites 
became highly civilised and piospevous, were fair 
and beautiful to look npon, and were gi’eatly 
hle.ssed of the Lord, thougli often ungrateful for 
his goodness. Both Nephites and Lamanites 
increased and ninltijilied, hut were almost con- 
tinually at war with each other. About the time 
of the Crucifixion, awful earthquakes, darknes.s, 
and de.sti'iietion announced that event. .Shortly 
afterwairbs Clnisfc him.self appeared out of heaven 
to the more righteous Nephites. He showed them 
his wounded side and the print of the nails in hi.s 
hands and feet, instiucteil them in the tniths 
of his go.spel, healed the .sick, ble.s.sed chil- 
dren, administered the snoi ament, chose twelve 
apostles, and gave them power to found his church 
with the same orders of priesthood, the same 
ouliiiances, gifts, powers, attd ljle.ssings a.s in tlie 
Old A\’’oild, After a prolonged .seasorr of peace, 
the result of the spi'ead of the work of Christ, 
which at one time was received by both Nephites 
and Laiiranites, ho.stilities between the two races 
wore resumed, gradnallj' the pirrity of their faith 
declined, and finally, about tire year 386 A.D., 
a decisive conflict, similar' to that which hail 
destroyed the Jai'edites in the same locality, took 
place near the hill Cumoiah, where tlie Nephite.s 
were almost totally annihilated. The Lamanites 
reinaiuetl a dark and benighted race, to jieopde 
the waste of ruin, and faintly perpetuate in their 
customs and traditions the stoi',\' of the illus- 
trious j)a.st. .Shor tly before tire battle of Citrrtoralr, 
a Neplrite prophet named Mormon bad been 
conrrmssioned of God to write an abridgment of 
the histor'}' of his people, from the records kept 
by their various prophets and ruler'o, to he hidden 
iti the eartlr till God should see lit to bring it 
forth and ‘ unite it with the Bible for the aocom- 
pli.shnrerrt of his purposes in the last days.’ This 
abiidgmeirt, written niion golden plates, was con- 
cealed in the hill by Moroni, a .sort of Mormon, and 
one of the survivors of the battle of Cunroralr. He 
it was who appeared as an angel to Joseph Smith 
and told him where the plates were deposited. 
Such is the farrrou.s Book of Mormon, believed hr 
the Latter-day Saints (hence called Mormons and 
Morrnoirites) "to be of equal authority with tlte 
Jewish attd Christian .scriptures, and to form an 
indispensable Riipplenient to them, containing 
God’s revelations to tire New, as the otlreis to the 
Old World. 

The work being published, attention was speedily 
drawn to it. Tire opponents of the Saints alleged 
that it was made up from a romance written h}' a 
quondam clergyman named Solomon Spaulding 
(1761-1816). This the Mormons emphatically 
deny, and the discovery of the original MS. of 
that I'Oinance by Pi'csident Eairchild of Oberlin 
College, 1884, corroborates tlreir deniab Un- 
deterred by ridicule and hostility, the hlormon 
prophet and iris associates declared that the 
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millciiniuiii M'a^i niyli at hiind, that the Indian"^ 
Avoiild soon he C(Jiiverted, and that the new 
Jeruf'aleni, tlie Zion of the labt days, nliere the 
Saints woiild I'lnally {gather to piepave for the com- 
in<f of tlie Lord in his gloiy, was to ho Imilt in the 
lieart of tlie Aineiican continent. America, they 
claimed, was the land of Joseph, hestowed_ upon 
liim and hts po.steiity for ever by the ble.s.sing of 
the patriarch Jacob, as recorded in Gene.sis anil 
Uenteionomy. The pi-ophet’s hoirse was frerjiiently 
beset by mobs and ‘evil-designing pensons;’ 
several time.s he was shot at and r’ery mail only 
escaped ; hut his courage and zeal continued 
to bring him disciples, and on April C, 1830, the 
Clmi-cli of Je.sns Chii.st of Lattei'-day Saints was 
legally organised, witli six members, at the house 
of Peter Wliitniei-, in Fayette, Seneca county, New 
York, Several months prior to this the Aavouic 
priesthood, restored by an angel who said that he 
ivas John the Baptist, was conferred upon Joseph 
Smith and Ulivoi' Cowdery, and later they were 
ordained to the Melchizedek priesthood by the 
apo.stles Peter, James, and John, The new 
religion spread rapidly and gained many converts. 
Branches of the church were estahlished in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, the British provinces, 
and the Nerv England states. The prophet was 
fiercely attacked by the loaders and pre.achers of 
the other religious denoniinations, hut held his 
gi-ouiid firmly. Though hut poorly educated, lie 
was a formidable opponent in the polemical field. 
In January 1831, in compliance with revelation, 
the church removed we.stward and established its 
headcpiarters at Kirtland, Ohio, where it began 
to thrive amazingly. In the summer of 1831 a 
colony from Kirtland migrated to Mi.ssouri, where 
they purchased lands in Jackson county, which 
had been revealed to the Moi'iiinii propl'iet as the 
elio.sen site for the city of Zion. At a iilace called 
Independence his colonists concentrated tliein- 
■selve.s, established a printing-press, stnidied a 
nioutlily periodical, the Enening and Morning 
Star, and ooutinued to preach zealously and 
make proselytes to their faith. Their success 
and rapid increase here, as elsewhere, raised 
up enemies. Secret societies were formed to 
expel them from Missouri, their houses were 
attacked by iiiohs, their periodicals were stopped, 
their printing-press confiscated, their bishop tarred 
and feathered, and numberless other outrages com- 
mitted against them. Finally, in the autumn of 
1833, the entire community, numbering about 
1300 souls, were driven from their homes, whipped, 
plundered, many of them killed, and the sur- 
vivors expelled from Jackson and scattered through 
the adjoining counties. The iiiaiii body of the 
refugees found a resting-place and kindly welcome 
in Clay county. 

ileanwliile the Saints in Ohio had suffered some 
persecution. On the night of March 5, 1832, at 
Ilirain, Portage county, a inoh broke into a house 
where tire prophet was sleeping, tore him from the 
arms of his wife, hurried kirn to an adjoining meadow, 
tarred and featliered him, and forced atpia fortis 
iiito his month. Sidney Higdon, his associate, was 
.‘riiiiilarly handled and rendered temporarily insane. 
Later on Smith was assailed by divers vexations pro- 
secutions, hut each time came off victoriou-s. He set 
up a mill, a store, and a hank in Kirtland, and con- 
tinued lii.s propagandist labours with gi-eat success. 
In June 1833 the hiiilding of a temple in Kirtland 
was ooniinenced. Shortly afterwards a printing- 
press was established in the city, and Oliver Cowdery 
recommenced the publication of the Evening and 
Morning Star. In July 1834 the Mormon prophet 
visited for the third time his people in Wussouri. 
He was accompanied by 204 persons, mostly young 
men. This was the ' Zion’s Camp ’ expedition, the 


object of which was to relieve the wants of their 
afi'lictod hrethren who had been driven fi-orii their 
homes in .Jackson county, and, if possilrle, ell'ect 
a reconciliation Iretweeii them and their former 
neighhours. Tliey purchased lands in Caldwell 
county, Irlissouii, where they .settled and founded 
the city of Far We.st. At Kirtland on February 
14, 1833, the Tu’elve Apostles of tho church were 
chosen, and soon after the council of the Seventies, 
their co-l.ahonrer.s in the iriiiiistry, was called into 
existence, ,and .sent forth witli the apn.stlcK to heoin 
the work of ‘priming the Lord’s vineyard for the 
last time.’ 

In June 1837 Heher C. Kinrhall, Orson Hyde, 
\Yillard Richards, Joseph Fielding, and i)ther.s 
loft Kirtland for England, and landed at Liver- 
pool, July 20. Three days later they began 
preaching in freston, and met wilh such remark- 
able success that nithin the next eight iiionths, at 
tire cvpiratimi of wliich tiiiie Kiiiiliall and Hyde 
returned to America, tliey had converted and bap- 
tised about 2000 jicojile. The. British mission as 
the fir-st foi'eign iiiissioii of the !Moriiioii Chinch. 

On accoiiiit of apostasy aiul poiaeciition Kirtland 
was now pretty miich ahaiidoiied by tho Saints, the 
main liody of tlieiii with the prophet and otliei 
leading elder's niigratiiig to tho now ‘ Stake of 
Zion’ 111 Mis.soiiii. They settled in Caldwell, 
Daviess, Clinton, Carroll, and Ray‘ couiilieH, where 
they honght land and improved it. At Far \Ve.st, 
Caldwell county, tlio coi'iiei'-stuna of a temple was 
laid, a pi'inting-nfllce was established, and a monthly 
pairer, called The Elder's Journal, published. But 
an election riot in Aiignst 1838, in (fallatin, Daviess 
county, where attemplB were made to prevent the 
Mormons from voting, and Rome of them were 
obliged to defend thoiiiselves against assailants, was 
made the pretext for fiiitlier acta of violence and 
rapine, fi'oiii wliich the Saints in tire outlying settle- 
ments wei'o sufferers. The mob even fmrnetl the 
Ironses and laid waste tire iii’opcrty of some of their 
own synijratliisei-s in oi'der to make it appear tiro 
work of the Moimoii.s, udio were falsely aoeiised of 
deeds similar to those of which they were tire 
victims. The result was a general iipri-siiig. The 
militia of the state was called out to suppress the 
riots, hut took side with the mob ag.ainst the un- 
popular Mornions. Governor Boggs issued an 
order for them to ho ‘ exteriiiiiiated or driven from 
the state.’ and eommaiided Major-general Chirk 
with several thousand troop.s to proceed at once to 
Far West and execute the decree. To tliis over- 
wheliiiiiig force the inhahitants of the city peaceably 
surrendei'ed, tliortgh compelled to look on and see 
their city sacked and pillaged, their wives and 
daughters oiiti-aged and irisnltod, and a niiiiiher of 
their hrethren killed by the mob and tire soldiery. 
The Moriiion leader and about seventy nthei-s were 
retained as prisoners, and the body of their followers, 
on penalty of death, ordered to leave the state forth- 
with. Fi'om twelve to fifteen tliousaiid pcoiilo in 
the autiinin and winter of 1838 crossed tho Ali.ssis- 
sippi, and were kindly received in the neighbouring 
state of Illinois. Joseph Smith and the other pris- 
onens wore tried by court-martial (Noveniher 1) 
and condemned to he shot, but escaped e.xecutioii. 

The IMormoii prophet next rallied his people on 
the hanks of the Mississippi, principally at or near 
Coniineroe, Hancock county, IllinoiK, -udiere they 
again pnircliasod homes anil founded the city of 
Nauvoo (q.v.). This region though naturally 
fertile was then a mere wilderness, but Mormon 
thrift and industry soon made it ‘hlossoni as the 
rose.’ The legislature of Illinoi.s granted a liberal 
charter to Narivon, and a body of Mornion militia 
wasfoi'nied under tire name of the ‘Nairvoo Legion,’ 
with the prophet himself as its commander. Mean- 
time the Twelve Apostles, with Brigham Young at 
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theiv lieail, had preached a wunderfully snccesiful 
,,ii-~ion in the British Wes, wlienoe they sent many 
hiuidieds of cunveits across the Atlantic, Within 
live yeais the Mormons miinhered in niiimis about 
20,000 souls. 

After a few years of comparative peace and pros- 
rieiity the tempest of persecution anain hurst upon 
the Moviuon comiunnity. Ooveruor Ford onlered 
into »ervice several hundred men, had Joseph Smith 
arrested with his brotlier Hyniin, and immnred in 
( 'ai'thage gaol, Willard liichards and John Taylor 
accompanying them. In the afternoon of June ‘27, 
18-14 a mob of about 130 men with blackened faces 
broke into the gaol and shot the two brothers Smith 
dead, also severely wounding John Taylor. The 
a-.-'assins were never brought to justice. Mor- 
moiiisin was now thought to he doomed, hut under 
the leadership of Brigham Young it survived the 
shook of its prophet’s martyrdom : ‘ the blood of 
the martyrs ’ proved, as ever, to he ‘the seed of the 
church.’ But the .anti-Mormon.s were determined 
on the removal of the entire community of Latter- 
day Saints from the .state, and thcMoi nion leaders, 
.seeing no alternative hut to comply with this de- 
mand or experience a lepetitioii of the murderous 
scenes of Missouri, linaliy resolved once more to 
abandon their homes, and seek a haven of peace and 
safety in or beyond the Rocky iVtoiintains. Accord- 
ingly, on 1st February 1846 a'thousand families left 
Mauvoo, crossing the Mississippi on the ice. At 
Council Bliitts, on the Missouri River, in the niontli 
of July 1840, Captain J. L. Allen of the Ujiited 
States army called on the Mormons to raise a 
battalion for service in the Me-xican war. The 
exiles speedily raised the live hundred troops re- 
quired, though it took nearly all their able-bodied 
men. The families left at Council Bluffs, iniable 
in the ab.senoe of the battalion to proceed farther 
that season, crossed the Missouri and established 
‘Winter Quarters, 'now Florence, Nebraska. Mean- 
while the residue of the community left behind 
in Nauvoo, after a gallant defence of their city 
against the mob, which in violation of treaty came 
upon them in overwhelming numbers, were expelled 
from theiv homes and thrown shelterless upon tire 
western shore of the hfississippi. 

In the spring of 1847 Brigham Young at the head 
of a picked hand of pioneers, 143 men, 3 women, 
and 2 children, started from 'Winter Quarters for 
the Rocky Mountains. They arrived in the v'alley 
of the (ireat Salt Lake, the site of their present 
beautiful city, on July 24, and began to plough 
the ground and put in crops the same clay. Seven 
huudred more wagons arrived that autumn, and 
1000 wagons in the autumn of 1848. In December 
1847 Brigham Young was chosen president of the 
church — an office left vacant since the death of 
Joseph Smith — with Heber C. Kimball and 'Willard 
Richards as his ooun&ellor.s in the First Presidency. 
In 1849 the provisional government of the state of 
Deseret was organised at Great Salt Lake City, 
a .state constitution adopted, and a delegate sent 
to congress to ask for admission into the Union. 
The petition wa.s refu.sed, hut in Septeinber_1850 
congress created Utah a territory, and President 
Fillmore appointed Biigbam Young governor, 
which office Ire held from 3d February 1851 until 
nth April 1858, when he was succeeded in that 
office by Alfred Cumining. In 1857 the Mormons 
were falsely charged with being in a state of 
rebellion against the government, and President 
Buehanan sent a considerable military force to 
Utah. Young and his people fearing military ex- 
cesses, irnd remembering the fate of Far West and 
Nauvoo, kept the army east of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains until the next spring, when arrangements 
were made for the peaceable entry of tlie_ troops, 
the Mormons having abandoned their city and 


suironnding pait' and lemoved •-outh, nilh the 
avowed deteiniinathm of huining every building 
and reducing U tall to its former condition of haiien- 
iiess if vimlicdvely pnr-sued. Tliev were not, how- 
ever, molested. The troops pas.-ed quietly through 
the city and encamped in Cedar Yalley,' about 40 
miles .south-west, and the peiqde letuined to their 
homes. Since then theii cities and .‘•ettleuienta 
have extended from Idaho through Utah into 
'lYyoining, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New and 
Old Mexico. The Moiiiion.s also have a settle- 
ment in British America. In Utah they have 
three teiupdes in tSt Geoige, Logan, and Jilanti, 
ami a fourth, an imposing edifice, in Salt Lake 
City. 

The Mormons have sent many missiomuies to 
the British Isles and neaily every other Eniopean 
country, also to Australasia, Africa, Palestine, the 
East and West Indies, China, Buima, Siam, South 
-dinerica, and the Society, Sandwich, and Samoan 
Islands, and from most of these places have 
gathevcil nunievons converts. In 1849 the Per- 
petual Emigration Fund was established, to as-ist 
poor Saints in distant lands to emigrate to L^tah. 
Annual and semi-annual general conferences of the 
whole church are held, generally at Salt Lake City, 
niid quarterly confeiences in the various ‘stake-,’ 
and nsnally in ihe vaiions missimiaiy fields. 

OrgauisatwH . — The ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Cliurch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
eoinmise two priesthoods — the Melchizedek or 
High Priesthonif, and the Aaionic or Levitical, 
which is the lesser pi iesthood. The latter minister.s 
in temporal things, the former in spiritual things, 
though having general authoiity and super- 
vision over the whole. Apostles, seventies, Ingh- 
piiesta, patriarchs, and eldei.s belong to the Jlel- 
chizedek priesthood, hishoiis, priests, teachers, 
and deacons to the Aaronic. Thehigheijt aiithniity 
in the ciinrch is the First Presidency, consisting 
I of the pre.sident of the whole chnrcli and two 
counsellors. TIrere have been four of these presi- 
dents— viz. Joseph Smith (martyred Julie 27, 1844), 
Brigham Young (horn June 1, 1801, died Angnst 
i 29, 1877), John Taylor (horn November 1, 1808, 
died in exile July 23, 1887), and Wilfoid Woodiufi' 
(born Mai'ch 1, 1807). The death of the president 
dissolves the First Presidency, the authority of 
which then devolves upon the next highest council, 
the Twelve Apostles, who nominate Ids successor. 
Since the death of .loseph Smith, selection has 
invariably been made of the president of the 
Twelve Apo, sties to preside over the church. The 
third body is the Seventie.s, of vvliom there are one 
hundred councils (coiniiionly termed quorums), 
each of seventy members, each council having 
seven presidents, included in the seventy. The 
seven presidents of the fiivst council of seventies 
presiile over all the councils of seventies. The 
duties of the above three bodies are general rather 
than local. The cities and settlements of the 
Saints are organised into stakes, each usually 
covering one county. Each stake has a president, 
assisted by two counsellors, also a high council of 
twelve uiemher.s (who are high-priests), piysiiled 
over by tbe president of the stake and Iris two 
counsellors. Each stake is divided into several 
wards, pireaided over by a bishop and his two 
counsellors. The high-priests of any stake forrri 
a council indefinite in number. A conircil of 
elders consists of 96 members ; of priests, 48 ; of 
tB/iclisrs, 24 ; of doacons, 12. An a.po'^tle is £i specisu 
witness to all tbe world. Tbe Twelve Apostles are 
a travelling presiding liigli council, to build up the 
cliul'cli and regulato the aliairs of the same in all 
nations, as well a.s at honre, under the direction of the 
First Presidency, when there is a First Presidency. 
A seventy’s duty is to travel aird minister under 
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tlie (liiection of the apohtles. The fajiecial oilice of 
a patriarch is to administer patriarchal lilessliigs. 
Apostles, patriarchs, high-priests, seventies, hishops 
(if high-priests), and elders can preach, baptise 
(invariahly hy immersion), lay on hands foi the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, anrl minister in vaiious 
other ordinances of the church. Neither priests, 
teachers, nor deacons can lay on hands for the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, hut a priest may preach and 
hajitise. Neither a teacher nor a deacon can 
baptise or administer the sacrament, which all the 
other ofiicers named may do. The special duty of 
a teacher is to visit and teach the members in order 
to promote moralitj’ and faithfulness. The .special 
duty of a rleacon is to attend to minor teiuporalitie.s, 
and to assist the teacher in his duties. 

Doctrine. — The articles of faith of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints : ‘lYe believe in 
God, the Eternal Father, and in his Son, Jesus 
Christ, and in the Holy ( iliost. We helieve that 
men will be punished for their own sins, and not 
for Adam’.s ti'ansnrea.sion. Wo believe that tlnough 
the atonement of ChiisL all mankind may he saved, 
hy obedience to the laws and ordinanee.s of the 
g()si)el. We helieve that these ordinances are 
( 1 ) faith in the Lord Je.su.s Christ ; (li) reiientance ; 

( 3 ) baptism hy immer.siou for remission ot sins ; ( 4 ) 
laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
We helieve that a man must be called of God by 
“ piophecy and by the laying on of hands,” by those 
who are in authority, to preach the go.spel and 
administer in the ordinances thereof. 'NYe helieve 
in the same organisation that existed in the primi- 
tive church — viz. a])ostleH, prophotH, pastors, 
teachers, evangelists, A-o. ^Ye bolioi-o in the gifts 
of tongue.s, prophecy, revelation, vi.sions, healings, 
interpretation of tongne.s, A-o. We believe the 
llihle to ho the word of God, as far as it is trans- 
lated correctly ; iro also helieve the Bunk of Mor- 
mon to he the word of (tod. We believe all that 
God has revealed, all that he does now reveal, sind 
we believe that lie will yet roi'eal many gieat and 
iniportaut things [lertaining to the kingi'loin of God. 
We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in 
the restoration of the ten Iribes j that Zion will be 
built upon this [American] continent ; that Christ 
will reign personally upon the earth, and tliat the 
earth will bo renewed and will reach its ]iaradisaic 
glory. We claim the iirivilego of worshipping 
Almighty God according to the dictates of our own 
conscience, and allow all men tlie same pirivilege, 
let them worship how, where, or what they may. 
We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, 
rulers, and magistiates, in obeying, honouring, and 
sustaining the law. We believe in being honest, 
true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing 
good to all men ; indeed, we follow the admonition 
of Paul — "We believe all things, we hope all 
things,” we have endured many things, and hope 
to he able to endure all things. If tliere is any 
thing virtuous, lovely, or of good reiiort or praise 
worthy, we seek after the.se things ’ ( Jo&Gi)h Smith). 

They also believed in the patriarchal order 
of mairiage, as practised hy Abraham, Jacob, 
and other ancient worthies ; tliej’’ held that it 
is right and proper, under certain resti’ictions, 
for a man to have more than one wife, providing 
he is chaste and upright in his conduct and otlvev- 
nuse worthy of the jirivilege. Their marriages are 
‘for timo and all eternity,’ as they believe in the 
perpetuation of the family relationships hereafter. 
Joseph Smith received the ‘ revelation on the eter- 
nity of the marriage covenant, including plurality 
of wives,' July 12, 1843, but it was not published 
to the world until Augu.st 29, 1852. A woman, 
among the Mormons, who does not marry and 
hear children i.s regarded as not having fiijfilled 
all the law of her own being. A defence of 


the .system has been set up on moral grounds 
as well as on the ground of revelation. Thev 
declare that prior to the advent of the Pacitfc 
railroads (which, hy the way, the Morinoiis 
helped to construct), and the consequent influx 
of ‘Gentile’ civilisation, their couimunity rvas 
free from the horrible vices and degradinn'' social 
evils that prevail elsewhere; foinieatimi arid 
adultery were unknown ; there were no piostilutes 
no vile sednceis, no illegitiiiiate children. 'Theti 
wives are assorted to be happy, virtuous, and 
healthy, and their social and donrestic ]iirritv ami 
felicity challenge tiro highest commendation. ‘ 
Congress has legislated repeatedly against the 
polygamic featui-e of their faith. An anti-polyi.amv 
law, passed in 1802, i-emainod practically a"deail 
letter, only one cnnvictioir being secured in twentv 
yeais, and' that in a te.st case, upon evidence fuf- 
iii.slied h,v the dofeiidiint. For years after tiro piisq. 
ing of the act tefeired to congress imimitted a 
Mormon delegate, who had several wives, to liohl 
his seat in the House of Kenrosentatives ; hut in 
1882 he was denied that right, and a monoimmic 
Mormon was sent in his stead to congress. In 
March 1882 an act .supplementing the law of 
1862 was passed, making it an oll'eiroc punisli- 
ahle hy fine and iiiipiisoirment for a man to 
ntarry more than one rvife or to cohabit with more 
than one woman. This act, popularly known as 
the Ednrttnds Law, was a}iptiml specially again.st 
the Mormoits, and was rigorously enforeeel, In 
July 1887 a constitutional convention, compn.scd 
entirely of monogamic Mormons, who were vastly in 
the rirajority in the church, met at Salt Lake Crty, 
and, adoptrng a constitution fur the ‘state of 
Utah,’ con tailring a clause prohihrthig and ]mnish- 
ing polygamy and unlawful coliahitation, applied 
once more— the lifth time in tlie history of tire 
territory — for admission to the Union ns a state. 
Like all the jirovious apidicatioiis, however, this 
was refused. Finally, in Sejitembor 1800 President 
AVooilnrff issrred a proclariraliotr declaring that the 
chrrrch no longer teaches the doctrine of polygamy 
or plural mnniage.s, and accepts the Urrited '.States 
law prohibiting sneli marriages; and this declara- 
tion was afterwards condrmed in corrfei’oirce, 

[The foregoing article is written from the Mormon 
point of view hy the historiographer of the clmrcli. 
For the irias.saore of nir emigrant hand of ‘ Gentile.s ’ 
at Mountain hleadow in 1877, seo Danjte,s. The 
grounds uiion which the Mormons weie refused ad- 
mittance to the full rights of American eitizensliip 
were stated in Novenrhor 1889 to ho these : ‘That 
the Moniion Ghiirch is a treasonable nrgiinisatrmi 
ho.stilc to the govenimcnt of the United States, 
aitd that the oaths admini.sLered to its memhers in 
the Endowment Hou.se, otr the occasion of their 
passing through tire iriitialiorr niyslorres of “ endow- 
ment,” bind thorn to render implicit obedience not 
only in thirigR .spiritual, but also in things temporal 
and political, to the priests and oliieers of their 
churctj, and to avenge the death of the prophets 
Joseph attd Hyrrrrn Siuitlr — this nirder penalty of 
death for disobedience. Tire reasorrs for refusing 
Utah adrrrissiorr to the status of a state of tire 
Union will fall away when the Mormons give fttll 
and satisf.iotory proofs that they have really 
ahandoired polygamy, arrd when tire corrstitution 
of the United States shall Irave been so anrended 
as to prohibit polygarrry in all parts of the Union.’ 
These facts and reasons the Moiurrons deity. Y'et 
from the proclamation referred to in the last para- 
graph above, it is evident that they deternriricd hr 
fulid the requirements of tiro law, and to obtain 
tlreir territory’s admission as a state. Tire Mormott 
Clmrcli is believed to nirnrber about 250,000 mem- 
bers, of xvlrorn 110,000 are in Utah. In the year 
1890 there were 3000 Mormons in New Zealand ami 
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3]4‘2 in Great Liitaiii. A liody calling tlieinselve- 
tlie KeorgaiiLed Clmicli of Je' 511 ^ Christ of Lattei- 
(ky Saints, and presided over hy Joseph Smith, son 
of the founder of the Moimon Church, secedeil in 
1860. They now nuinbei 25,000, and their head- 
quaitei’' ai"e in the states of Iowa and Illinois. 
They claim to be the orthodox IMormons and repudi- 
ate theii co-religioinsts of Utah, on the giound that 
Brigham Young rvas a n.surper, and that pliii-al 
ni.arriage is a device of Young and his associates 
<levised aftei' Smith’s death and .supiiressed foi a 
time foi politic reasoins. — En. ] 

The Book of Mormon has been translated into scveial 
foreign languages, as also the Doctrinr and Covenantb, 
the Ifnmn-bookt and the Vok'C of Warninii. Besides 
tliese, "the principal Mormon publications are Life of 
Joseph Siniih, Ke/i to Theoloijy, Spencer's Letters, Com- 
pendiuni of the Doctrines of the Huspel, Life of Heher 
V. Kimhail, Antohioijraphji of Parley P. Pratt, Story of 
the Book of Mormon, Giitcchisin for Children, Snow’s 
Poems, Harp of Zion, Correspondence of Palestine 
Tourists, .and many nunor worlts. Tlio Moimon periodi- 
c.ils .at present pnhliaheJ emhi'ace twenty in the United 
States, one in England ( Li veipool ), two in .Scandinavia, 
and one in Switzerland. The territory of Utah supports 
tlie university of Dcsseret ; it takes rank, however, .as a 
classical and normal school. Besides the uffioial Mormon 
literature, J. H. Kennedy’s Parly Days of MonnontsM 
(1888) and H. H. Bancroft's History of Utah (1889), 
winch contains a full hihliography, may bo consulted. 

illoriiiiig' Glory. See Cokvolvulu.s. 

Morny, Ciiaeles Auguste Louis Jo.setu, 
Duo DE, a French statesman, heUeved to have 
been the son of Queen Hortense luul of the Comte 
tie FlaUault, and oonsorpieiitly half-brother of Lonk 
Napoleon. He was horn in Paris, 23d October 
1811, and adopted by the Comte de Morny. He 
entered the army in 1832, and served with some 
(listinotion in Algeiia; liut he soon abandoned a 
niilitaiy life, and in 1838 made his debut in the 
world of industry as a inanufaotuver of beet-root 
sugar. Ever after that time he was mixed uii in 
all ,'Oits of commercial and iinnnoial .speculations — 
railway companies, canal companies, French and 
foieign mining companies, credit societies, and 
various industiial enterprises. Chosen a dejnity 
in 1842, ho miickly attained a prominent position 
on account of his ajititude for dealing witli linancial 
rpiestions. After the revolution of 1848 he became 
attaclied to tlie camse of his half-brother, and was 
the leader of the subtle and treasonable policy of 
the Elysee. He took a proiniiiont part in the coii/i 
d'etat, and liecaine minister of the Interior. In 
1854-56, and again in 1857-65, ho was pre.sident of 
the Corps L&rjislatiJ, which he succeeded in reduc- 
ing to subservience ; and was ambassador to Russia 
during 1856-57, u'liere he married the rich and 
handsome Princess Trubetskoi. He died lOtli 
March 1865. The character of the ‘Due de 
Mora’ in Daudet’s Nahah is based on this clever 
and nnsorupulous politician. 

Itloroiii, Giovanni Battista, painter, ww 
born at Albino, near Bergamo, about 1510, and 
was a pupil of II Moretto of Bre.soia ( 1498-1555 ), 
whose I'eal name was Alessandro Bonvicino ; both 
these men excelled as portrait-painters. Indeed, 
of tlie North Italians, Moroni ranks next to 
Titian, who greatly admired his portraits. The 
attitude, s in Moronils pictures are easy and 
natural, the draperies well managed, and the pre- 
dominant tone of colour is silvery. An excellent 
example of his style is the ‘ Tailor ’ in the National 
Gallery, London, where there are also four other 
jiovtrait-pieces from his brush. Moroni likewise 
painted saci'ed .subjects of the usual tyjies, now in 
the Brera at Milan, at Bergamo, at Verona, and 
other places in North Italy. He died 5th Febriiaiy 
loiS. 
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Morocco, or MaroL'co, known to the nathc' 
as J\lat]hrcl-rl-APsii, ‘the fartlie.st wcat,’ L aii 
empire or sultanate which, though at one time 
comprising a portion of Algeria in one direction, 
and exercising in the other a luodilied jurisdic- 
tion as far as Timbuktu, is nosy conlined to 
that part of north-west Africa hounded on tlie li. 
(at the Wad Kiss) Ijy Algeria, and on the S. h\- 
f'ajie Nim and tlie Wad I)raa, tliough liotli liei'e 
and on the Sahara side of tlie Atlas the limits 
of the empire are ratlier indeterminate. 4'erv 
little of the country has been even rougiily 
surveyed; but, according to the vague kiioyk 
ledge possessed, it contains about 314,000 srj. 

111 ., of which the ‘Tell’ or feitile region svest of 
the Atlas eontain.s 78,000, the Steppes or Hat 
sterile upland pa.stures, 27,000, and the Desert or 
Sahara, 209,000 sq, ni. Politically, Morocco com- 
piTses at pre.sent the old kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco and tlie territories of Tablet (Tafilalet) 
and Siis ; hut the two lattei- are almost indejiend- 
eiit, recognising the sultan only as the Prince of 
True Believeis, an office which he holds as the mast 
powerful of the Sheieefs or descendants of Mo- 
hammed. These four principal goveinments aic 
divided into seventeen primary provinces or 
‘amiilats,’ each presided over by a Kaid 01 
‘Bashaw,’ as the Eiiiopeans call him, svho again 
has under him various minor officials directing 
the affiiiis of the smaller districts, until the head- 
man of the village is reached. Many of the 
.A.rab and most of the mountain tiibes are 
practically independent, never being troubled 
by the Hheieeban olbccis, and pacing taxes 
only when an army enteis their couiitiy. Over 
this region, living’ in a few moderately-sized 
tosvn.s, and numerous little stationniy villages 
of stone or clay {dsheirs) or in the tent hamlets 
[dollars) of w'anderhig tribe.s, i.s .scattered a 
population variously estimated from 2,500,000 to 

13.000. 000 — tlie actual number being perhaps be- 
tween tliree and four millions. But there i.s no 
census, and the country-people, in order to avoid 
the extortion of the tiooii.s and tlie ‘ moiina,’ 01 gift 
of piovisions to favoured ti as'ellei',s, piefer to live 
in retiied .spot.s at a distance from the orilimiiy 
routes tliroiigli the countiy. Morocco is, as a lule, 
mountainous, the Athrs (q.v.) traversing it in 
several chains from soutli-svest to north-east, .nid 
by various .spurs both to the coast counti'y and 
to the desert. There are, however, numerous level 
plains, some of which are of great extent, and very 
rich, tlie hoU being in many jdaces a deep, black 
loam, evidently the bed of an ancient lake or of ti 
primeval forest. There are also iiunieroiis 11101 e or 
less level plateaus siniilai to those of Algeria. But 
with the exception of parts of the Atla,s, the forest 
of Mamora, the date and avgaii groves of the south, 
and a lew straggling copses around the burial-places 
of -saints, Morocco has, in the course of the last 
thousand yeai.s, been almost denuded of timber, the 
palmetto [Chaiiiterops hvmUis) .scrub being about 
the most common repiesentative of ivoodkiid. 
Consequently the countiy looks bald, rolling hills 
and monotonous plains, green in spring, brown 
during Rummer and autumn, being the most cliar- 
acteristio features of the north, though some of 
the glens and mountain-regions are extremely 
2 Jictiirasque. Farther south, and on the otliei' 
side of the Atla.s, where long droughts, followed 
by famines, are common calamities, and the rain- 
fall is at the best of time.s scanty and uncertain, 
sandy wastes are the prevailing characteristic ; but 
in M'esteni Morocco, though the soil is sometimes 
thin and out of the river-valleys .stony, actual 
desert is rare, and, except where the .sand has 
been drifted inland by the winds, not unlitted for 
Iiasturage. 
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The central range of tlie Atlas forms tire water- 
shed seirarating the streams which flow into the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean from those which run 
soirthward toward the desert, where they are often 
lost in marshy ‘sinks’ or aehkhas. And of the 
streams falling into the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, many are in the hot season or after long 
droughts little better than a succession of pools 
connected by threads of water, thougli rolling in 
brown floods from bank to hank during the wet 
season, when they are dangerous to cross. None of 
them are navigable for any distance from their 
mouths, which are always impeded by bars and 
.shoals. Yet before the 14th century vessels of 
considerable tonnage went 40 miles up the Idus to 
Tarndant, and stern-wheel steamers could even yet 
easily navigate the Sehu to within a few hours 
of Fez. But there are not even barges on them. 

The climate of Morocco varie.s much, though the 
western slope, being tempered by the sea-breezes 
and protected from the hot desert- winds by the 
Atlas, is temperate, the thermometer seldom falling 
below 40° or rising above 90°. But in summer the 
interior valleys are very hot, and in winter snow 
often falls in Fez and Mequiiioz, where ice an inch 
thick is by no means uncommon. In Tangier tliere 
has been a slight snow-shower about twice in 
forty years, and in Mazagan even less frequently. 
Farther smith extremes of heat and drought are 
more common, though as a rule the climate is 
equable, and, unless in swampy places during 
summer, extreme^ healthy. In the Sus country 
and the region of Tafllet rain is scarce and in places 
almost unknown. But farther north, and on the 
Atlantic and MediteiTanean .slopes, it falls with 
tolerable regularity every year between October 
and April, the amount being at times so great that 
the low lands are flooded, tlic rivers impassable, and 
the mountain-sides, unprotected by wood, furrowed 
by torrents, sweeping tlie soil and debris before 
tlieni into the valleys below. On the upjier reaches 
of the Atlas tliere is all summer a June-like atmo- 
sphere j hut in whiter they are capped deep with 
snow. 

Morocco is thus litted for growing any crops of 
the temperate and tropical zones, and under a 
lietter government would become, as Barbary rvas 
in Roman times, tlie granary of Europe. Wheat 
and barley are grown largely, and were they 
allowed to he freely exported would he inoduceil 
in immense quantities. Maize forms the chief 
export of Mazagan. Various gums, oranges, figs, 
almonds, lemons, and dates are among the other 
vegetable products. Cotton and hemp are grown 
for home consumption. Tobacco cultivation is 
prohibited and its use forbidden by the sultan, 
tliougli hotli it and ‘keef’ (Indian hemp) are 
used. Most European fruits grow well, and among 
other products sugar has been raised. Cattle 
(under treaty arrangement with Gibraltar) are 
exported ; hut no animals can he sent out of the 
country without an imperial permit. The exports 
(maize, beans, ehiok-peas, olive-oil, wool, almonds, 
dates, fowls, eggs, hides, hones, esparto, cattle 
to Gibraltar, 5:e.) amounted to £1,286,723 in 
1887, and the imports (cotton goods, cloth, 
tea, coffee, sugar, candles, hardware, &c.) to 
£1,258,334, of which £630,245 were from Great 
Britain. The interior of the country is so little 
known, and the Atlas so entirely unexplored, 
except hastily in isolated places, that little can 
he said with certainty regarding its mineral wealth. 
But enough has been ascertained to enable 
us to assert that gold (placer and in quartz), 
copper, tin, argentiferous galena, nickel, antimony, 
iron, and manganese abound. Coal and pefcrolenm 
have been indicated. Rich silver lodes exist at 
Gondoli near the head-waters of the Sus, and rock- 


salt is mined near Fez. But these mineral deposits 
are scarcely touched, and no European is allowed 
even to visit the mine.s. 

The Jlom of Morocco i.s es.sentially European, 
so far as tlie western side of the Atlas is con- 
cerned, that of the Atlas generally being a southern 
extension of the temperate flora of tho adjoining 
continent, with little or no admixture of southern 
types. 

The fauna partakes of a similar character, the 
Barhaiy falloiv-deer, wiki hoar. Barbary monkey 
(found also in Gibraltar), a species of porcupine, 
•and wild, cat being the most characteristic mam- 
mals ; but tlie lion, once common, is now very rare 
in the inhabited parts of the country. The birds 
and fishes are those of southern Europe; of the 
forty species of reptiles and amphibia known, 
twenty- two also belong to Spain ; and only eight of 
the JMoroccan species, according to Biittger, inhabit 
the Ethiopian region — facts all pointing to a time 
when the Strait of Gibraltar did not divide Europe 
from Africa. Ostriches are seen only in the ex- 
treme .south. Locusts often devastate the country. 
The Barbary horses have .sadly deteriorated; while 
in agriculture, oxen, donkeys, camels, and even 
women yoked with them, are commonly employed 
to drag tho nide one-stilted plough and the harrow, 
which consists of a bunch of thorns. 

The inhabitants consist of six princiiial groups. 
The (1) Berbers (Bvaher) or Kahyles, of whom 
tlie Amazigh, Slielliih, and Tuareg are only 
branches, are the aborigines. They inhabit for 
the most part the mountain regions, and are still 
only half subdued. (2) The Arabs are descendants 
of the invaders who came in the 7th century. 
(3) Tlie Jews were very early settlers, semi- 
independent colonies still subsisting in the Atlas 
and the Sus country, though most of them in 
tho towns are refugees driven out of Spain and 
Portugal. (4) A few thousands of Europeans, 
chiefly Spaniards, are almost entirely confined to 
the coast towns. (5) The ‘Moors,’ a term vaguely 
applied to all the Mohammedan inhabitants, are 
really Arabs with a large adniixtiive of Spanish and 
otlier Buroiiean bloods, and the name ought properly 
to be restricted to the inhabitants of the cities. 
(6) The Negroes, of whom there are large numbers, 
were brought from the Soudan as slaves. Most of 
tho latter are still in this condition, though the 
descendants of some of them now occupy high 
places in the army and the government. The 
Jews, though sorely oppressed when not under the 
protection of some ‘ Christian ’ power, prosper 
amazingly, and are allowed a certain autonomy 
in their own affairs, but are confined in the cities 
to a ‘ mellah ’ or Jews’ quarter. In spite of many 
indignities, some have managed to hold offices of 
profit in the court. 

The sultan, who is the last independent sovereign 
in the Barbary States (of which Tripoli is now 
directly under the sultan of Turkey), is one of the 
most perfect specimens of an absolute monarch exist- 
ing. He is ‘the state.’ His so-called ministers are 
simply the favourites of the hour. Everything 
must pass through his hand.s. He reeeive.s the 
entire revenue, believed to be about £1,800,000 per 
annum, and spends as little or as niuoli of it as he 
pleases. Every office is directly or indirectly pur- 
chased, small salaries or none are paid, the holders 
recouping themselves by plunder and oppression, 
tempered by the fact that at any moment they 
may he forced to disgorge to the sultan, or in 
default be left to rot in the loathsome Moroccan 
dungeons, or he beaten or tortured to death. All 
justice is bought and sold. Yet, owing to the re- 
ligions fanaticism of the people, and the mutual 
jealousies of the European powers, who.se represen- 
tatives reside at Tangier, the political equilibrium is 
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1 lle^e^•v•ell, and tlie lonj^-expeoted fMde/e postponed. 
Tlie only European nation n-hicli at present has 
anv territory in Morocco is Spain, ivbicli maintains 
a fortress at Ceuta, and fonv convict settlements, 
and a fishing-station at Ifni. But independently 
of the sacred chiefs of Sns, the Grand Shereef of 
iVazan, as tlie neare.st descendant of Mohammed, 
governs that city and is lord paramount or jiro- 
prietor of a large territory in the neighhourhood ; 
where he is, or was before he became a French 
subject and hecanie addicted to Frankish waj^, 
almost as powerful as the .sultan himself. 

Education is at a low ebb. Few of the peojile 
can read or write, a capacity to repeat by heart 
passages of the Koran or of A1 Bekkhari’s com- 
mentaries upon it, and the traditions being almost 
the sum of what is taught in the village .schools. 
Tlie so-called ‘ nniverritv ’ of Fez is nowadays 
nierely a seminary attached to the chief mostpie 
for the training of religious acolytes. Printing 
is still an iinknomi art, save amongst the Euro- 
peans of Tangier. There arc no road.s except 
hridle-path.s, and no wheeled carriages in the in- 
terior except the sultan’s state coache.s. The chief 
industry besides the rude agriculture of the Bevliers 
and Arabs, and the breeding of horses and mules, 
is the making of ‘ inoroeoo ’ leatlier, harness, .slip- 
per.?, red ‘Fez’ cap.s, cloth for native apparel, 
the chiselling of brass trays, the making of rough 
pottery and of inlaid flint-look muskets, and the 
weaving of carpets (principally in Eabat). The 
he-'t lueohanics and the jewellers are Jews, 

The army has of late years been reorganised under 
European otlicers, a Scotsman (Kakl Maclean) 
taking the chief part in this task, so that at present 
there is a force (the Askar) of about 10,000 men, 
drilled, armed, and clothed after an approach to 
the Biiro]iean fa.sliion, the rest being mainly un- 
disciplined native levies. Altogether, the sultan 
is believed to be able to mobilise upwards of 
100,000 men, and double that number should 
the Faith Ije in danger. There is now no navy 
— imperial or mercantile — a .single steam -transport 
representing tlie oneo-dreaded ‘Sallee rovers,’ 
Morocco is connected with Spain by telegiaph, 
and the telephone is in use in Tangier, Casablanca, 
and other coast towns. Tlie jiosts also are confined 
to the European,s. hlorooco has three capitals or 
imperial residences, at one of which the sultan 
and his army reside at uncertain iuteivals and 
for indeterminate periods. These are Fez (q.v.), 
Malvinas or Mequinez (q.v.), and Marakesch, 
better known as the City of Morocco (q.v.). 
Beside these the 2 M’incipal coast towns are 
Tangier (20,000 to 25,000 people); Tetuan (25,000), 
a little way viii the Martil River; Laraohe (El- 
Arish), with 10,000 jjeople (1800 Jews and 200 
Europeans) ; Rabat and Sallee, on opposite sides of 
the Bu-Ragreh River (21,000); Casablanca, or 
Dar-al- Baida (8000); Mazagau (5000); Saffi 
(8000) ; and Mogador (q.v,). But all of them are 
decaying, most of them in partial ruins, and 
without any exception filthy, nndrained, and 
in.sanitaiy to the last degree. "When not mere 
collections of flat-roofed or thatched huts, of sun- 
dried bricks, around a hasbah or walled fortress, 
they are congeries of narrow intricate lanes, often 
covered over with vines or reeds to keep out the 
sun. These lanes are lined with shops which look 
like largo packing-boxes, with the lids raised as 
a penthouse and ]iadloeked at night, or else with 
whitewashed windowless walls, over which here 
and there rise the square towers of a mosque. 
But within these is often a pleasant courtyard 
shaded by oranges and palms and cooled by a 
fountain, into which ojicn gaily Ai'abesque-painted 
rooms, furnislied with the rich carpets that con- 
stitute the piincipal furniture of a strictly Moorish 


house. Tlie sole accommodation for travellers is 
caravanserais, with a yard for beasts and unfurnished 
rooms for their ownevi-. 

After being for more than four centuries a pait 
of the Roman emiiiie, and in the latter jieriod of its 
sway veneered with a cornipt Christianitv, ‘Jlauri- 
tania Tingitana’ fell (t29 A.D.) into the liaitds of 
the Vandals, who liehl it until 533, when Beli.srrias 
having defeated them it liecame .snhject once more 
to tlie Eastern Emiiire. But in the year 680 the 
Arab invasion began, and with little intermi.ssion 
the Arabs have ever since been pos.sessors of the 
country, and the entire population are now the 
moat fanatical adherents of Mohammedanism. At 
first, with Spain, part of the califate of Bagdad, 
it became ilivided into several independent nom- 
.p'chies, and during this period the country en- 
joyed a prosperity to whicli it has ever since' been 
a stranger. After seeing the successive dynastie.s of 
the Edrisite (789 A.D.), hlahliditi, Zeiridi, Almora- 
vidi, Almolmdi, Beni Marini, Uatasi, Shereefi-EI- 
hhoseini, and Sliereefi EI-Fileli (or Alides), and 
almost nnhrokeii civil and foreign wars and revolu- 
tions, Miiley (Mnlai = ‘My Lord’) Ismail (1692- 
1727) united the entire coiintiy under his sway, and 
as opo empire it has, with occasional rebellions, 
continued ever since. Morocco tliougli now 
more contracted tlian formerly, has at pre-sent, 
with the exception of the Spanisli ‘presidios,’ 
no foreign strongholds on its coast, as there 
were up to the year 1769, when the Portuguese 
evacuated Mazagan ; and since the unsuccessful war 
with Spain in 1859-60 tlie country has not been 
disturbed by foreign hostilities. But it is still very 
backward. A passive resistance is offered to every 
iuilirovement, and, though Christian slavery and 
piracy by government vessels have been abolished 
since 1817-23, anil foreign ti'aders liave nominally 
had access to all parts of the empire, the interio'r 
is not much different from what it was a thousand 
years ago, and many cities and districts are still 
dangerous or impossible to visit. Tiie slave-trade 
is as brisk as ever, negroes being openly hawked 
about the streets of the ports, and system atically 
offered for sale in the markets of the larger towns 
of the interior. The sultan’s chief eoniiilaint against 
the European rejireseiitatives is that some of thorn 
sell ‘protections’ wholesale to his subjects, and 
that thus wliole villages are passing from under hhi 
away ; while tliey justly insist that every obstacle, 
short of absolute ahrogation, is offered to the carry- 
ing out of the treaty obligations, and that owing to 
the long distance of the court from Tangier and the 
almost continual absence of the sultan during his 
punitoiy and tax-collecting expeditions it is hard 
to transact any huainess with him, 

Tire city of Mohocco (Arab. Marakesch, by 
which name it is usually knomi among European 
residents), the southern capital of the eniirire of 
the same name, is situated in 31° 37' 28" N. lat. and 
7° 36' 30" W. long., between 4 and 5 miles from the 
left hank of the Temsift, at the northeni end of 
an extensive and fertile plain dotted with date- 
palms, 1447 feet above the sea, about three and a 
half days’ journey from Mogador and Mazagan, and 
two and a half from Safifi. It is surrounded by a 
lime luid earth (‘tabia’) wall, once strong, but 
now dilapidated, more than five miles in circum- 
ference, between 20 and 30 feet higli, flanked at 
regular intervals by square towers, and pierced 
by seven gates, some of which are said to have 
been brought niece by piece from Spain. The 
town is squalid and ill-huilt, though it hears the 
marks of fonner gi-audeur, the mean, flat-roofed, 
windowless liouses on either side of the narrow, 
irregular, unpaved, filthy streets, being mostly 
one-storied and half in decay. A large portion of 
the immense space within the walls is ocouined by 
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ill-kept gavdeiiti, open areas, ami ‘ soks,’ or market- 
places ; the eight large cemeteries are outside the 
walls. In the bazaar and niei’chant.s' quarter — the 
‘ Kaiseria,’ a partially-covered area — a considerable 
local trade Is carried on with the country-people, 
the inountaineer.s from the neighbouring Atlas, and 
with Sus, Tafllet, Mazagan, yalli, and Mogador, 
though the eoniniercial importance of jMorocco is 
ninch less than that of Fez. Morocco possesses 
many mosques, one of which, the Kutuhia, has a 
tower after the model of the Ilassau in Itahat 
and the Giralda in Seville, 230 feet high. There 
are several tanning and leather-dyeing' e.stablihli- 
ments of oon.siderahle extent, though of late 
years European goods have heen gradually dis- 
placing native mamifactures. The population 
varies according to the presence or aliscnce of 
the .sultan, his court, and army. In ordinary 
times it doe.s not exceed 00,000, of ryhoin from 
7000 to 8000 are Jews, living in a ‘ mellali,’_ or 
Ghetto, under the mo-st degrading phy.sieal, politi- 
cal and moral conclition.s. But no Europeans 
reside permanently in the city. On the .south, 
outside the walls, stands the imperial palace, an 
irregular conglomeration of gardens and huildiiig.-, 
covering ahont ISO acres. But of late the sultan 
has resided very little here, a year or more often 
elapsing witliout ins setting foot in the place. 

Morocco was founded in 1072 by tlie Emir Jnsef 
ben Taohefyn, and reached the summit of its 
prosperity in the 13th century. In tho.so days 
it is aliiniied to have contained more than 
700,000 inhabitants. But for several centuries, 
enving to civil wars, during whicli the rebellious 
Berbers move than once sacked it, the city, like 
all the interior towns of Jlorocco, lias been rapidly 
retrograding. However, owing to its excellent 
situation in sight of the Atlas, from which cool 
streams are always flowing, its gonial liealtliy 
climate, and its command of tlie trade routes across 
tlie niountain.s, Jlavakesoh is safe to have a gre.at 
future when Morooeo knows other masters "than 
tlie SIooi's. 

See Chenier, Jicclierahes hiatoriques sitr lea Maiircs 
(1787 ) ; Godard, Description ct ITistoire dii Maroc (1800) ; 
Renou, Description glographiquc do I' Empire de Maroc 
(1816) 'I’isscit, Dech. sur la Gio;}. compares de la Maure- 
tmiie i'inriitane (1877); Hooker and Ball, Toi/r in 
Morocco ( 1878 ) ; Caatellaiioa, Descr. hist, de Marrurcos 
(1878); ianz, Timbuktu {vol.i. 1881); Do Kerdoo-C'liuiiy, 
Guide dll Voijageur an Maroc (1888); Brckiiiami, 
Dc Maroc Moderns (1885); Thomson, Ti'avels in the 
Atlas and Southern Morocco (1889); De Poncauld, 
Ecroniiaissance au Maroc (1888) ; Stiitiield, El Matjhrib 
(1886) ; Harris, The Land of an African Sultan (1889) ; 
De la Martiiii5re, Morocco ( 1889 ) ; De Campon, ZLn 
Empire qui croiilc (1880) ; Houdas’ translation of AbouT- 
qasein ben Ahmed Ezzidni, De Maroc do 1031 it 1ST2 
( 1S8G ) ; and the works and papers noted in tlio biblio- 
graphies of Kenou and De la Martiniiire, and in the 
notes to Brown’e edition of Fellow’s Adventures (18W), 
and to the Hakluyt Society’s edition of Leo Africunus. 
See also Moons, BuiiBniis, Baub.iky. 

Moron, a town of Spain, on the Guadaira, 32 
miles by a branch-line SE. of Seville. Its mined 
castle was once almost impregnable. Pop. 14,879. 

Morpeth, a market-town of Northumberlaiul, 
on the winding ‘Wansbeok, 16 miles N. of New- 
castle. The parish cburcli dates from the 14tli 
century ; the free graniiuar-scliool, founded by 
Ed'wai'd VI. in 1552, lias an endowment of nearly 
£500 a year, and in 1859 was rebuilt, after a 
chancery suit lasting 150 years. Tlie town- hall 
(restored in 1870) was erected in 1714 by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, and the county-ball in 1818 at a cost of 
£80,000. Jlorpetli has flannel-factories, breweries, 
tanneries, iron-foundries, &c., witli collieries and 
quarrie.s in the neighbourhood. From 1553 till 1832 


it returned two meiiiliers to parliament, hut now 
only one ; the parliamentary borough was extended 
in 1868. Pop. (1851) 10,011; ( 1881) 33,10'2, of 
whom only 4556 were in the municipal lioroiigh'. 

Moi*l»hCUS (Gr., ‘moulder’), in olas.sio inytlin- 
logy, the son of sleep and the god of dreams. He 
is .so named because he shapes or monld.s the dreams 
that visit the sleeper. He is first mentioned hv 
Ovid, and is represented a.s an old man with wino.s 
pouring somniferous vapour out of a horn. ° ' 

Morphine, or Morphia, CirH,,,NO3lI..0, was 
the first alkaloid isolated in a pure state (by 
Sertlirner, an anqtliccary, in Hanover in 1816). 
The name morphia was given to it in allusion to 
its crystalline form ( Gr. morphe, ‘ form ’ ). It is the 
most important of the alkaloids existing in opinni, 
of which it nsnally constitutes from -Jtli to ^jth liy 
Aveighb, and in which it is combined with ineconic, 
sulphuric, anti probably other acids. It is obtained 
as white, .silky, traiisliicont crystals, with a hitter 
taste and alkaline reaction. Morphine is soluble 
in about 1000 parts of cohl and in 400 of boiling 
water ; boiling- alcohol dissolves it freely ; but it il 
insoluble in pure other and chloroform. Jlinphine 
is not .so easily detected in cases of poisoning by 
opium a.s IMeconie Acid (q.v.). The following are 
.some of the ordinary tests for it : concentrated 
nitric acid ailded to morpliino or any of it.s .salts 
gives an orange colour; when it is' mixed with 
i'odio acid iodine is liberated ; in solution it gives 
a bine colour with persalts of iron. 

Morphine is the only opium alkaloid whieli is 
soluble in lime-water, and Ibis property allbnl.s one 
of the best inciins of extracting it. A watery in- 
fusion of opium is boiled with milk of lime, filtered, 
mixed witii powdered sal-ammoiiiao, and again 
boiled. By this means tlie lime is converted into 
the chloride of calcium, the ammonia is volatilised 
by the heat, while the luoviihine is preciiiitated in 
an impure form, lyhich admits of easy purilication. 

j\[orphine combines with acids to fonii orystallis- 
able salts, which are readily soluble in water and 
ill alcohol. Of these, the liydrochlorate (muriate), 
the acetate, the Inmeconale, and other salt.s are 
much used in inedieine. Apoinorphia, a white 
crystalline powder with physiological proportie.3 
like those of morpliia, is obtained by heating 
morphia with an excess of hydrochloric acid. 

The tlierajieu tic uses of morpliiiie and its salts 
are very similar to those of Opium (q.v.), but nior- 
jiliiuo la employed largely in cases wliere' Hypo- 
dermic Injection (q.v.) is desired. I’lie ordinary 
dose of morpliine, or its salts, when given to an 
adult to allay pain or induce sleep, ranges from 
an eighth of a grain to half a grain. Many 
persons are addicted to the habitual use of mor- 
phine. The ell'ect.s are very much the same as those 
of opium, and it is taken for the same reasons; 
but moi'iiliine is more rapid in action and iiiore 
efficacious, and is not accompanied by some inoon- 
venieucea which attend the use of ojiinm. Tlie 
habitual abuse lias its origin in the legitimate use 
as a medicinal agent. But when tlie habit is 
established, the evil consequences soon set in, 
though some constitutions sufl'er much more than 
others. As a rule, hahiiucs bGOome pale, sallow, 
emaciated, appetite i.s diminished, dige.stion dis- 
ordered, slecple-ssiiess sets in, and defies extra 
doses of the drug. If, as is usual, the morphine 
is Bubeutaneously injected, all parts of the body 
within reach of the syringe may become one mass 
of sorejs, so that it is hard to' find a place for a 
new injection. The will is enfeebled ; the man or 
woman becomes a mere paralytic. A .special hos- 
pital has been equipped in Paris for victims of this 
self-indulgence. See Sliarpey on ‘Moi'phinomania’ 
in the Nineteenth Century ( 1887). 
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Morpliology (Or. morphe, ‘foim'), tlie stiiUy 
of oi'giuiic foim and stnicture, tlie coiinfcerpait of 
pliysiology, which is concerned with liaidfc and 
function. The term _ was liist introduced hy 
Goethe in 1817, and is now generally used to 
include ‘ the whole statical aspects of the organic 
world,’ as expressed especially in anatomy, hoth 
descriptive and comparative, in histology, wliicli i.s 
concerned with more ininiite structure, in pal.-eon- 
tology or the .study of ex'tinct forms, and in so imieh 
of einhryology as consists of .structural inve.stiga- 
tions at different itages of development. Unt 
whether engaged with anatomical or histological, 
pal-montological or emhryological studies, the con- 
dstent morphologist always consideis animals and 
plants at rest or dead, and analyses them into their 
parts ; while the physiologist on the otlier hand 
studies organisms in action or life, and seeks to 
discover, at various levels of investigation, the 
physical and chemical changes associated with 
their activity. Thus, in .short, morpliology cor- 
responds to the ‘.static.s,’ phy.siology to the ‘dyna- 
mics ’ of the orgaui.sm (see Anatomy, Biomgv, 
Embeyology, Function, Piiy.siology ). To tlie 
jmrely geometiical study of organic forms, their 
contour, axes, symmetry, lice.— a highly teclmical 
inquiry comparahle to cry.stallogi-aphy — Haeckel 
applies the special term pronwrpholorju. 

The simplest task of the morphologist consists in 
describing form and strnoture, and the fnlfilment of 
this with increasing tliorougliness has placed ta.x- 
onoiny or clas.silieation on a .sure hasi.s. But this 
necesisarily involves analysing the oi-ganlsm into its 
parts— organ.s, tissues, and colls— a method which 
led, for instance, to the esLahlishnient of the cell- 
tlieorv (see Cell), and has been associated with a 
parallel deefiening of physiological inquiry (see 
Biology). Then follows the work of comparing 
part with part, in a series of organisms or in the 
same organism, alike in living and extinct, in adult 
and young forms. This has led to the detection of 
fundamental similarities of structure or ‘homologies ’ 
{ see Homology) — witness Goethe’s leduction or tlie 
flowering plant to an a.xi.s hearing numerous modi- 
fied or ‘metamorphosed’ apijendages or leaves (see 
Botany, Flowek) ; the comparison of oral and 
other appendages throughout the series of arthro- 
pods (see Ceustaoe.-v, Insect.s) ; the diseoveiy of 
the segmented character of the vertebrate skull and 
brain ; the recognition of the ovum as the common 
starting-point in the life-histoiy of all organisms, 
or of the gastrula as a predominant stage in the 
development of animals ; the tracing of the eni- 
hryonic layers to their derivative, s in the adult (.see 
E.ilDBYOLOGY ) ; and .so on tliroiiglioufc the triumphs 
of compiarative anatomy and embryology. Finally, 
the facts of evolution liave given the morpholo- 
gists warrant for yet wider generalising, in which 
the results of anatomy and histology, embryology 
and palmontology, legitimately alloyed with physi- 
ological considerations, are welded together into the 
principles of dill'erentiation. 

See the Introduction to Gegenbam's Comparative 
Anatomy (traus. by Jeffrey Bell, 1878); Haeckel, Genc- 
relle Morpholoyie (1800); Hatsohek, Lehrbuoh dcr 
Zooloyie; standard te.xt-bookB of Zoology and Botany, 
and the lustories of tlipse sciences by Cams and Sachs 
respectively; 'Y. Hia, Unaere Kdrperform (1876), and 
also ‘ On the Principles of Animal Morphology,’ Froc. 
Roy. Sac. Edin. xv. (1888); Herbert Spencer, Afneipte 
of Bioloe/y (1SG4). 

Morphy, Paul. See Chess. 

Morris, George Perkins, author of ‘Wood- 
man, Spare that Ttse, ’ was hoi-n in 1S02 in Phila- 
delphia, founded the JVezy Yorh Mirror and after- 
wards the Hotne Journal, with hoth of wMch 
H. P. Willis was associated, and died in New 
York, 6th July 1864. 


Morris, Gouverneur, an American '•tatesnian, 
was horn in Moni.sania, New York, SI.*.! Jannaiy 
1752, graduated at King's (now Columbia) College 
in 1768, and was admitted to the bar in 1771. He 
early showed a talent for finance, and took an 
active .share in the political atl'aiis of tlie Hevolution 
lieriod. In May 1780 he lost a leg through a fall 
troni his carriage in Philadelphia. From 1781 
to 1784 he was assistant to Kobert Mon is, super- 
intendent of the national finance. In 1787 he 
took his seat as a delegate in the convention that 
framed the United Staten constitution, .and tlie 
year after .sailed for Paris, where for two years 
he devoted himself to private hnsiness. The greater 
part of the year 1791 he spent in Eiigl.and as a 
confidential agent of Washington's, and next served 
till August 1794 as United States minister to 
France. Returning to Ameiioa in 1798, he sat for 
New York in the United States senate from 1800 
to 180.3, and was chairman of the New York 
ean.il commissioners from 1810 till his death, 6th 
Noveiiiher ],S16. 

.See Memoirs of Gouicrnenr Morris, with Sdections 
from his Fajxrs anil Currespondenre, by Jared Sparks 
(3 vols. Boston, 1832), and Gomerneur Morns, by 
Theodoie Roosevelt, in the ‘ Amsrican Statesman ’ series 
(1888), also The Diary and Letters of Govnrncur Morris, 
edited by his granddaughter, Anne Cary JIoiTis (2 vols. 
1889). The last contains mnny interesting glimpses of 
Baris in the fever of Revolution. 

Movvi.s, Lewis, a copious writer of verse 
which lias attained .an extraordinary popularity, 
was horn in Carni.'irtlien in 1832, and educated 
at Sherhorae School and at Jesus College, Oxford, 
where in 1835 he graduated first-class m classics, 
and won the Chancellor's prize. He was called 
si.x years later to tlie English bar, and practised 
till 1881, wJien he accepted the post of honorary 
secretary to the nniver.sity of ITales. In 1877 lie 
wa.s elected an liwiorary fellow of Jesus College. 
Mr Morris’s first offerings of verse appeared in 
1871, when under the pen-name of ‘ A New Writer’ 
he published Songs of Two Worlds, vvhich at 
once passed into numerous editions, and which 
was followed in 1874 and 1875 by a second and 
third volume. In 1876 appeareil The Epic of 
Hades, the work with which the author’s name 
is usually associated ; it lias run into sev'eral 
series, .and these sexie-s into many editions. He 
has since published Gwe?:, a Drama ; The Ode of 
Life; Songs Ueisung; Gyeiu, a Tragedy; and A 
Vision of Saints (1890), &c., which have shown 
no falling off in popularity. 

Morris, IVilliam, the poet, was horn in 1834, 
and educated at Marihorough and at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he formed an important 
and lasting fiiendship with Bume-Jones, the 
famous painter. He himself studied to be a 
painter, hut without success, his artistic tempera- 
ment being destined to have play in another direc- 
tion. In 1858 he published a small volume entitled 
The Defence of Gncncrere and other Poems, wHch 
pas.sed 'almo.st unnoticed at the time ; hut in 1807 he 
won the attention and admiration of every time lover 
of poetry by a long narrative poem entitled The Life 
and Detdh of Jason. The Earthly Paradise ( 3 vols. 
1868-70 ) confirmed his high reputation. This work 
is made up of twenty-four legendary and romantic 
poems of classic or of Gothic origin, recited hy 
Norwegian seamen who had sailed westward to 
find the earthly paradise. Mr Morris has since 
puhlished Love is Enough (1873), the jEneid of 
Virgil done into English ver.se (1876), and The 
FaM of the Niblnngs, a Poem (3877). In col- 
laboration witli Mr Eirikr Magnusson be has 
translated from the Icelandic Grettir the Strong, 
The Stoinjofthe Volsungs and Nibhmgs, and Thr-ee 
Northern Stories, and in 1890 began the publication 
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of Enf;li-li veisioii- of the Si/gas. Of lute yearh 
Ml' MoiiE liab declared liiiiifielf a SocialiM, and 
In', nuiiierons ivriting-, and r^peechei in sniiport of 
Socialistic doctrines liiive left liiin less time and 
inclination for poetiy. Fii'e lectures, Hopes and 
Fears for Art, appealed in 1SH2. His eaily work 
is his beat; indeed, his fli.st volume is Ins best, and 
if he is to live at all it will he liy reason of T/ic 
Dr frill c of Quenerere. Tliese thiity lyiics, niedhev al 
in matter — deeply medlmval in tune and coloni — are 
instinct with life, their characters ‘ tlesii and blood 
under their chain-annour, and the trappinjjs of 
their tabards.’ "With tlie bulk of Jlr Morn, s’s work 
it is different. It were impossible to praise too 
highly the exquisite and sustained beauty of form, 
of melody, or colour. The author Is the best of 
.story-telleis ; he is un.su rpassed in the .simple fresli- 
ness of his natuial desciiptions and the rippling 
music of his veise. But the people of his later 
poems liardly breathe tlie hre.alh of life at all. 
They aie hut beautiful .shadows, and the poems, 
it has been well .s.aid, aie lit reading for .sleejiy 
summer afternoons. Tor such work one cannot pre- 
dict long life. Still from us who are of the pressent 
is Iheie not due a great debt to the -writer who has 
led us away from the doubt and mental eonllict, 
from the hiduousnoss and materialism, of modern 
life into a beautiful garden of dream.s ? In 18(1.3 Mr 
iMoiiis and others founded the establishment for 
the manufacture of wall-papers, stained gla.ss, tiles 
and arti'tic household decorations, which has since 
been carried on by him, and has largely oontribiiteil 
to reform English taste in colour and design ( the 
aiticle on painted or stained glass, \’’ol. V. p. 2-10, 
is by him). 

Moi’l’i.S-<lailCC. This rustic dance, formeily 
an aocoinpaniment to the ilay-day games and 
AVhitsnn-ales, and not yet obsolete in Eiiglaml, is 
proliably of Moorish origin. Douce conjectures 
It was 'introduced into England in the reign of 
Eduard III. by John of Gaunt on ills return from 
Spain ; hut Strutt was of a different opinion, main- 
taining that tlie Morisco or Moor dance differed 
frmii tlie iiiorri.s-danee as practised in England, 
having been acenmpatiied with castanets or rattles 
at the end of the linger.s, and not with beil.s attached 
to various parts of tlie dress. Tlie |)riiioipal per- 
formev.s of the inoiiis-diinee were llobin Hood, 
Maid Marian, the hobhy-lior.se, and the Bavian or 
fool, the miiiilier of aotor.s liaving varied at dif- 
ferent times. Shakespeare has several allasions to 
the inoirls-daiiee ; the ininsio and whimsical attire 
of the actons being referred to by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Blorrisoil, Robert, the founder of Protestant 
missions in (Iliiiia, was born of Scottish parentage 
at Morpetli, in Nortliiiiiiherland, 0th January 1782. 
He studied at one of the Iiulependeut colleges, 
and ill 1807 he was sent to Macao and Canton 
by tlie London Missionary Society. In Fehniary 
1809 he was appointed translator to the East India 
Coniiiaiiy’.s factory at Canton, and by 1814 he had 
coiiipleted the translation and printing of thesvhole 
of the New Testament. Four years later, by the 
help of AVilliani (afterwards Dr) Milne, he hail 
done the same with tlie Old Testament; and in 
1823 he completed and printed his great Chinese 
Dictionary in six large quarto volumes, at an 
expense to the East India Company of £12,000. 
It ooenjiied him for .sixteen years, and in connec- 
tion with it he had accumnlated a libraiy of 
10,000 Chinese hook.s. It contained 40,000 words 
expressed by Chinese characler.s, and wa.s after- 
ward.s translated into Japanese. In 1816 he 
acted as interpreter to Lord Amherst. In 1818 he 
eotablished an Aiiglo-Cliiiiese (jollege at Malacca. 
When he returned to England in 1824, he bronghl 


xvith him his collection of hooks, ultimately pm. 
seated to the Connell of Univei ^ity College, London. 
After ^isitiug Fiance, lieland, 'and Scotland, he 
ill 1826 returned to China. In 1834 he accVuii. 
jianied Loul Naiiier to Canton as iiilerpreter, and 
died there 1st Aiigii.st. Bpside.s the worlos alieadv 
mentioned, he Is the author of Uorcr, Sinirce (1812), 
being traii.slations from the popular literature of 
the Chinese, a Chinese Grammar (ISbi), ami 
Chinese MisceUany (1828). In 1839 liis widow 
imblished his Memoirs. Sec aKo Tounseml'' 
llohcrt Morrison (188S). 

Morristown, capital of Mon is county. New 
Jersey, on the M^hiiipany River, ,30 mile.s'hy rail 
AA'. of New A'ork. It is a pleasant .siimmer-rcsort, 
with some historic associations, and has iroiiwoiks 
and various mills ; .3 miles to the north is a lanm 
.state lunatic asylmn. Pop. ( 1885 ) 8760. 

Morse. See AA’.tLRU.s. 

Morse, Sajiuet. Fi.xley Brekse, American 
artist and inventor, u as the eldest son of Re. . Dr 
Jedidiah Morse, gcogiaiiher, and was hoiii at 
Chailestown, Massachusetts, Ajiril 27, 1791. lie 
gr.aduated at A’'ale College in 1810, and risiled 
Eiigkand witli Ihe Anieiicaii ijainter AALashington 
Allston, to study painting with him and Ronjannn 
AA''est. Ill 1813 he received the gold medal of the 
Adeliihi Society of Arts for his fust effort in scnlii- 
lure, the ‘Dying Hercule.s,’ Returning to New 
York ill 1815, lie became the first president of the 
National Academy of De.sign, which was estab- 
lished in 1326, and tilled the office till 1842, and 
was appointcil professor of tlio Arts of Design iu 
the university of tlie cit^y of Now York in 1,3,35. 
He did not give hi.s entire atteiitiim to art, hut 
devoted much study to chemistry, especially to 
electrical and galvanic experiments ; and (in a 
voyage from Havre to New A’lirk in 1832 ho con- 
ceived the idea of a m.agiietic telegraph, wliich he 
exliibited to congress in 1837, and vainly , attempted 
to jiatcnt in England. His claim.s to ]irioi'ity of 
invention over Profe.ssor AAnicatstonc in Englaiul 
liave liecii tlie subject of coimiilerahle controversy 
(see TELEGRAriT). He struggled on heroically 
against scanty means until 184.3, when at length 
congress, at midnight, in the last moments of the 
session, appropriated 30,000 dollars for an expeii- 
monlal telegi'a]ih line lietweon AAbishington and 
Baltimore. Mouse lived to sea his system of tcle- 
graphy adojited in France, Ch'rmnny, Denmark, 
Sweden, Ru.ssia, and Australia. Honours both 
from home and abroad were lieajicd upon him, and 
an international prc.seiit of 400,000 frano.s was 
given him in 1858, at the instance of Napoleon 
HI. A bronxe statue u'as erected to him in New 
AMi'k iu 1871. He died in New A^ovk, 1872. See 
the Life by S. 1. Prime (New York, 1875). 

Mctr.sliaiislc, a toAvn of BiiH.sia, 58 miles N. of 
Tamboff and 149 by r.ail AAL by N. of Penza, has 
distilleries and an active trade in wheat, hemp- 
seed, and tallow. It was almost burned to the 
ground in 1874. Pop. 21,190. 

Mortality. The subject of general tables of 
inortalitv is discussed at Insurakc'E ; see also 
ARtal Stati.stic.s. AA'eekly ‘Bills of Mortality,’ 
weekly reports as to christenings and burials, were 
(lust prepared by the parish clerks of London about 
1592-9.3, ill consemieiice of the frequent recurrence 
of the plague. The area ' -within tlie old bills of 
mortality ’ was gradually iiicrea,sed, till in 1720 it 
extended to 21,587 aore.s. In 1801 the ‘New 
Tables of Mortality ’ gave the registration district 
an area of 30,000 acres, which has also been ex- 
tended till ‘Registration London ’ lind in 1871-81 
an area of 75,362 acies. See Loudon. 

Mortar, a short and very thick iiiece of artillery 
of large calibre, liring a heavy shell at a fixed 
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aii'^le of 45° or thereabouts, so that the projectile 
ni.-Tv stiilce tlie object aiujeil at in a direction iiioie 
or le.'S veitical. The vaiioe is regulated by the 
aiiiouiifc of ponder used, wliicli, hejug jdaced’ in a 
cliamber completely closed by the projectile, po- 
diices its maximum effect. Moi tars are paiticii- 
larly useful at .sieges, as their ‘high-angle’ lire 
enables them to .search out the interior of the 
works, and against hIuijk whose decks offer a vul- 
nerable target to .such lire. The common type of 
mortar is a luuz/le-loadiug smooth bore of 5t, 8, 
JO, or 13 inch calibre, filing a spherical .shell ; lint 
rifled mortals and elongated shells were used hy 
tlie Germans at the siege of .Stra.slinrg in 1870; anil 
the United States have a r'ery powerful weapon 
in their 12 inch liroccli-loadiiig rifled mortar or 





howitzer, shown in the lignre. Witli a cliarge of 
35 111. of pou'der and 00“ eler-ation, tlii.s weaiion 
will project a .shell 1630 Ih. in weight a distance of 
Si miles u’ith such aoonrac.y that five out of .seven 
shots would injnie a ve.ssel at that distance. The 
Russian artillery have a so-called liekl-mortar 
weighing only 9 cwt., and firing a 46-lb. shell. 
This weapon is .3 feet long and of 0-inch calibre, 
hut being fitted witli elevating gear is better 
classed as a howitzer. It is hreech-loading, effec- 
tive up to 4000 yards, and as mobile as an ordinaiy 
field-gun. Ueiy large mortars have been tried at 
times, ns at the siege of Antwerp citadel in 1832, 
wlien the French brought one of 24-iii_ch calibre to 
the attack. Tliis monster, owing to its unwieldi- 
ness aud oilier oaus8.s, was a failure. Larger still 
is Mallet’s 3G-inch mortar, con.stnicted in 1855, of 
iion [larts u'elded together, and now in Woolwich 
Ar.senal. Only two or three rounds have been 
fired fi-om this weapon, as it sliowed signs of crack- 
ing after being discharged. 

Dlortai*. See Cement.s. 

Mortal’ll, Edgar, a Jewish hoy who, on 23d 
June 1858, was forcibly carried off from his parents 
by the orders of tlie Archbishop of Bologna, on the 
plea that he had, when an infant, been baptised 
into Chii.stiauity by a Homan Catholic maid- 
servant. The manner of the boy’s abduction, and 
the refusal of the Roman Catholic autliovities to 
give liiin up to his parents, becoming known 
throughout Eurojie, excited gieat indignation, 
more particularly in England. But tlie boy 
remained in the bands of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and became an Angustinian monk. 

Mortar-vessel, a cla.s.s of gunboat for mount- 
ing sea-service mortars. Mortar-boats were a 
smaller kind. The most ancient form of mortar- 
vessel was the ‘ bomh-ketch, ’ convenient because of 
the length of deck without a mast. In the British 
nai'al service these several kinds of bomb-ships 
have eea,sed to exist. 

Mortgage, in English law, is a contract where- 
by property is transferred to a creditor by way of 
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necuiitj for luiuiey advanced. A miiitgage of land 
is, in form, an absolute conveyance, subject to a 
proviso that, if the monej lent is lepaid within a 
certain time, the iiifntgagee shall lecoiivey the land 
to the mortgager or hnvrower. Even when the time 
li.xed li.as e.xpired, etjiiity will perndt the mortgager 
to redeem his pioperty on iiayineut of his debt ; if 
he piovcs unable to do .so, the moitgagee m.aj' 
aiiply to the court foi a sale of the pronerty, or for 
foreclosure — i.e. for a decree ivhicii (leiirives the 
mortgager of his right to redeem aud trausfeis tlie 
property absolutely to tlie mortgagee. A nioit- 
gagee may also, as a general rule, enter into 
po.sse.s.sion of tlie land and draw the icnts and 
piolils; or he may sue the mortgager for payment 
of the monei' due. Further rights mav lie giveii 
him by agreement, and it was formerfy usual to 
stipulate for large powers over the property. The 
Conveyancing Act of 1881 now regulates the powers 
e.vercised by mortgager and mortgagee respectively, 
unless in so far as it.s provisions are excluded by 
expre.s-.s agreement. An eqiiitahle mortgage is 
efl'ected wlieii an owner of jiroperty hiinls himself 
by memorandum or otherwise to execute a formal 
mortgage. A jierson who deposits the title-deeiis 
of his land «i(h a lianker, ns a security for money 
adv.anced, is an equitable mortgager.'” Moitgiige 
deeds' do not, with certain e.vceiitions, require 
Registration (q.v.). An owner who has nuut- 
gaged not nnfreqiiently obtains fiirthei advances 
on the seouiity of a .second or thiid mortgage 
of the same propeity. A thiid moitgagee who 
hii.i.s up the ftifit ami gets inisscssion of the title- 
deeds is permitted to tack tlie first and tliiid mort- 
gages together; both will liave to be paid off 
before tiie second. Tlieie are also case.s in wliicli 
a moitgagee i.s permitted to consolidate claims 
against diffeient jiroperties of tlie same debtor, 
lequiring him to pay off all or none. No trustee 
is jmstified in advancing money on security of any 
hut a first mortgage ; and in every ease a ti'iistee 
is hound to see that the value of' the projierty is 
amply sufficient to secure the amninit advanced. 
See on tliis point the Trustee Act, 1888. 

A mortgage of goods is made by means of the 
deed known as a Bill of Sale ( q. v. ). Sliares, jiidicie.s 
of insurance, and even debts, may he mortgaged 
by using the appropriate forms of transfer. In all 
cases, wdiatcver the nature of the property, the 
Conveyancing Act enab]e.s the mortgagee to obtain 
a sale of the lu-ojiei ty. if the mortgager is nnahle 
to pay principal and inteiest, See Coote’s Lnv of 
Mortgage (otii ed. 2 voks 1884). 

In Scolland mortgages are effected by means of 
a Bond and Disposition in Security (see Bond). 
Mortgages are a higher and better form of seeuiity 
than m England, l)ecan.se of the system of legistra- 
tioii of deeds affecting land (see Sasine); and 
tmstees have power to invest in mortgage securi- 
ties, wliicli are considered as safe as government 
stock, and less liable to fluctuations of interest. 
Ill Scotland it is not tlie practice to mortgage 
lauds by mere deposit of title-deeds. 

In the United State.s tlie form and incidents of a 
mortgage are regulated by the laws of each state. 
Except in Louisiana, the Eiiglisli law scem.s to 
have been accepted on the basis of Anioricaii legis- 
lation. The Homesteafl Laws (q.v.) enacted iiy 
.several states have an important influence on the 
l.aw of mortgage. See L. A. Jones, Law of Mort- 
gage (3cl ed. Boston, 1888). 

Mortiflc’ation, in Scotch law, is a terra used 
to denote lauds given for charitable or public uses. 

MortiflcJitioii, in Medicine. See Gangrene, 
INFEAMMATION. 

Mol’tinier. flee EdW-vbd II. and III. ; and 
for aiorlimer’s Cross, see Rerefoedshire. 
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Mortlako, a parish of Suncy, on the south 
liank of tlie Thames, 2 miles ENE. of Richinoml 
and S AV. by S. of London. From 1019 to 1703 it 
was famous for its tapcstiy works ; now malting 
and brewin'' are the leading industries. It is also 
a great boating-place, the Oxfnid and Camhridgc 
race being rowed from Pntnev to Mortlake. It 
lias a.s.sociation.s with Aiehbi.sliop.s Airsolm and 
Cranmer, the astrologers Dr Dee and John Part- 
ridge, Clromwcll, Swift anil Stella, Sir Philip 
Francis, Sir Richard Owen, and Sir Richard 
Dnrton. Pop. ( ISoI ) 3110; ( ISSl ) e.330._ See John 
E. Anderson a Uhtnyy of Mortlal'e (priv. printed, 
ISS.S). 

llOftinain (Pr. morle iiuiiii] .''igniliea in law 
the dead hand of a corpmatimi. At an early 
period ( 1279) tlie English iiarliament took note 
of the miscliief wliicii resulted from the transfer of 
land to religioii.s coipoiations; statutes were passed 
re.stricting the right of corporations geiieially to 
Imlil land. At tlie present day a corporation, 
wlietlicr it lie a college or a railway company', can- 
not uci/nire and dis]io.se of laud, e.'Lcepl in .so far as 
its charter or act of pailiainenb autliorise.s it to 
do so. Tlie sLatnles of mortmain were directed 
against cor|ioration.s generally ; the so-called hlort- 
main Act of 1736 was apparently intended to guard 
against inipiwideiit gifts of land liy will for cliari- 
talile purposes. Tlie provisions of the statutes of 
mortmain and the Mortmain Act liave heeji re- 
pealed and, in suhstance, le enacted hy' the Mort- 
imdii and Charitahle Uses Act, 1888. Money 
given to pureliase laud, and moneys charged upon 
land, are within the provisions of tliese acts. 
Lanii situated in Scotland, in the colonies, or in 
foreign oonntries is not witliiii the policy of the 
English statutes. In Scotland the common law 
imt a somewhat similar check on deatlilied aliena- 
tions of land j hut thi.s clieck lias lieen aholLshed hy 
statute. In the United Sta.tes the laws of several 
states limit the ainount of real estate wliich may 
he lield by' religious bodio.s and eliaritalile societies; 
and the laws of the United States impose a limit 
in the Xerritorie.s. 

Morton, J.tMus Douola.s, Eaki. of, regent of 
Scotland, was hom in the first iiuartor of the IGth 
century, the ynnnger son of Sir George Douglas of 
Pitteiidriech, near Edinburgh. In 1653, in right 
of Ids wife Elizahetli, daughter of the tliird Earl of 
Morton, he succeeded to the title and estates of 
that earldom. He joined the Kefornier.s in 1.757 ; 
in 1561 was .sworn a pirivy-conncillor ; and in 1563 
was made Lord High f'hancelhir. Having borne 
a foremost part in llizzio’s assasbination (1506), he 
lied with ills associates to England, lint, through 
BothwelTs interest, in eight months obtained his 
pardon from the (]neen. Fie w.a.s privy' to the 
design for Darnley’s iiiurder, hut was purposely 
absent from Edinlmigb on the uiglit of the tragedy 
(1567); and, on Botliwell’.s abduction of Mary, he 
joined tlie confederacy' of the nolile.s again.st them. 
He figured prominently at Carhevry Hill; dis- 
covered the ‘ Casket Letters ; ’ led the van at 
Lang.side (1588); and, after the brief regencies of 
Moray, Lennox, and Mar, in Noveinher 1572 wa.s 
him.self elected regent. His whole piolicy wmb 
directed in favour of Elizahetli, from iv horn in 1571 he 
was receiving lirihe.s ; and his high-handed treatment 
alike of the nobles and of the Presbyterian clergy, 
hi.s attempts to restore epLscoiiacy, and the avarice 
and Tapgeity imputed to him, daily swelled the 
number of his enemies, who already included all 
Mary’s adlierents. lie .seemed to have retrieved 
his temporary downfall liy the seizure two months 
later of Stirling Castle (May 1578); but Esnie 
Stuart in 1580 completely supplanted him in young 
King James’s favour ; and on 2d June 1581, as ‘art 


and part’ in Daniley's murder, he was helieaded 
with his own ‘Maiden’ in the Edinhnrgli Cras.s- 
market. ‘ He died proudly', said his enemies and 
Roman-like, a.s he had lived ; coirstantly, Jinii'dilv 
and Cliribtian-lilce, said the pastor, s who were 
hehohleis.’ 

See DouoLAS, Maiiv (iUEFN OF Sool.s, .lull Jamrs TI. 
with work.9 there cited ; .iLo Jlr T. F. Reiidersoii’s aitiole 
in vol. XV. of the Did, uf Nut. Bioii. (1S88). 

Movtoil, John, Cardinal, and .Archbishop of 
Canterliury, was horn at Milliorne St Andrew, in 
Dorsetshire, aliont 1420, .studied at Cerne Alihey 
and Balliol CuBege, and practised as advocate in 
the Court of Arclies. Holder of various ecclesias- 
tical iireferments ami a memlier of Privy-council, 
he adhered with great liilelity to Flenry AH., yet 
hy Edward lA''. was made Master of the Rolls ami 
Bishop of Ely'. Ricliard HI. imprisoned him, lint 
he escaped, and joining Henry AHI. wa.s hy him 
made Arclihi.sliop of Canterlmry .and chaiicellor 
(1486). In 1493 lie became a cardinal; and he 
died 15tli .Septenilier 1500. Sir Thomas Moie was 
a ])age in ills hon.se. See Hook’s Linn of fhe Arch- 
binhujK (1867), <and Gairdner’s Ileut'H Vil. (1880). 

Morton, Bfvi P.vu.son.s, vice-president of the 
United .States, ivas horn at Shoreliam, A'ernuint, 
16th jMay 1824, was livst a conntry stovekeepei's 
.assistant, then partner in a liosLon firm of 
merchants, and in 1863 founded hanking-house.s in 
New York and London. In 1878 and 1880 lie wag 
returned to congre.ss as a Reimlilican ; in 1881-85 he 
was miniKter to France ; and in 1888 he was elected 
vice-piesideiit of the United States, 

Morton, SAjAiuki, CEornjji:, an American [iliy- 
sician, horn in Pliihulelphi.a, Jann.aiy 26, 1799, 
studied medicine tliere and at Edinburgh, and in I 
18,39 was aiipointeil professor of Anatomy in the 
Penn.sylvania Medical College. Fie died May IS, 
1851. Morton m.ay he regarded as tlie lirst Ameri- 
can who endeavoured to place the doctrine of the 
original diversity' of uiunkind on a scientillc hnsis. 
His great works are L'nuxia Amei'irritm (1839) and l 
CrfDiia Bgji)itica (4 vols. 1844); and his nmsenm 
of compar.'itive craniology, preserved at Phila- 
delphia, contains some 1500 .skulls — 900 of them 
linm.an. 

Morton, Tiiom.v.s, dramatist, was horn in 1764 
in the county of Diirliam, Imt, left an orphan, was 
brought U]! liy an undo in London. Fie entered 
Lincoln’.s inn, hut soon r|uibtud haw for play- writ- 
ing, .and produced Sper-d the Plnur/h (1798, with its 
invisible ‘Mrs Grundy’), The Blind Girl (1801), 
I'oim unci Vonnlrij (1807), School for Urov'ti Chil- 
(frc» ( 18‘28), &c. For Uiirty-llvc years he lived at 
Panghourno, near Reading, till in 1828 he removed 
to London, where he died, 28th Jiarch 18,38. — Flis 
son, John Mahi.son Mokton, tlie author of Box 
nnd Cow, was horn at Panghourne, 3d January 
1811, and was educated in Paris and Germany 
( 1817-20 ), and then at Clapham under Dr ilicliiird- 
.son (1820-27). From 18,32 to 1840 he held a clerk- 
ehip in Oliohsea Ilo.spital, and Imtween 1835 and 
1885 wrote close on a hundred farces, of ndiich Box 
caul Cow (1847) alone is said to have livought him 
£7000. But the rise uf burlesque was his rain, and 
in 1881 he became a ‘ poor brother’ of the Charter- 
house. See .an article hy Clement Scott in London 
Society foi- Jannaiy 1886. 

Mol'tila, Bee Emuua'olooy. 

Moi'VaU, Lf, a barren district of F'rance, a 
north-easterly exten.sinn of tlie central plateau (see 
FRitNCE, Yol. IV. p. 770 ), is mainly in the depart- 
ment of Nihvre (q.v. ). 

Morvern, a peninsula of north-west Argy'll- 
shire, between Ijochs Bnnart and Linnhe. It is 
the ‘ Highland parish ’ of Norman Macleod. 
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Illorwcilsitow, or ALoorwixsto'^v', a pariali iji 
the i‘.\treme north of the Cornish coast, 7 miles N. 
of Ihnlo ; I'op- 810. Its church, dedicated to St 
Jlorwcnna, is mainly of Nonnan date; K. S. 
Hawker (q.v.) was its vicar. 

5Iosal<!S, Mosaic work (Lat. o^nm iniisiKimi) 
consists of small piece.s of diversely coloured 
iiiarhle, glass, or other .substances set together 
-0 as to produce a geometrical or artistic design, 
llosaicb are princiiially used for ornamental (loor.s 
ami pavements, and for the iiermanent artistic 
decoration of the walls of elmrclies and other 
piibiic buildings. The art is of ancient origin ; 
by the hook of E.sther we may infer that it 
iras practi.sed in tlie day.s of Aliasuerus; hut 
among the Homans it was very common, for 
scarcely have the remains of any ancient Roman 
viila been discovered without finding in it a 
mosaic pavement. These ancient paveinoits being 
composed of small tesserm or dice of coloured 
martile, and rarely also of glass, are known as 
tessclated mosaics. The pieces uspil consist of 
irregular cuhe.s varyiitg Irom n qiiartar to half 
an inch iit size, and they are carefully bedded 
in a cement surface set over a prepared concrete 
fonndation. The designs, pictorial or otherwi.se, 
are jjrndnced by selecting and setting together, 
in proper position and relation, te.sscnc of the 
required colour and size. The most famons tes- 
selated mosaic of ancient Horae now c.xisting is 
that olitaincd from Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, pre- 
served in tlie Capitoline Museum at Home, and 
known as ‘Pliny’s pigeons’ from the subject it 
depicts. Under the Byzantine empire ino.saic 
became a distinctively Christian art, employed for 
ileoorating the walls of clinrehes with ligiires of 
the Saviour, apostles, saints, &c., and the remains 
of .suck Byzantine art form a link of great import- 
ance hetweeu classical and medheval periods. 'The 
art was revived in Italy about the hegiuning of the 
13th century, when it was omploycil with great 
effect for the decoration of clmroiie.s ; and since 
that time it has remained, witli many lluctuation.?, 
a distinctively Italian pursuit. Modern nio.saies 
are also made in Hiis.sia, forming a department of 
the imperial gla.sH mami/aetory at St Petenslrarg ; 
and in Paris some excellent work lias been done. 
The ouhe.s of opaqtie glass for mosaic pictures, 
technically called smalts (Hal. smiilf.o), are of all 
possible varieties of C(doiir, as many as 25,000 
■shades being prepared. With tliese the finest 
gradations in tone may be produced, and copies 
of any painting may be made, hut mosaics of real 
artistic significance are .siinple in composition, and 
broad and sober in treatment. Italian mosaics are 
of two distinct clas.ses — Florentine and Homan, the 
former being composed of pieces of stones or shells 
of natural colours simnect and inlaid in marble 
slabs according to the design to be produced ; hut 
it is limited in its application chiefly to floral 
scrolls and Arabesmie designs. This variety of 
mosaic is extensive^ produced in India, liaving 
been there introduced by the Frenchman Austin 
de Bordeaux in the decoration of the famous Taj 
Mahal at Agra, whence it is distinguished as Agra 
work. Roman mosaic is made up of the small 
cnhe.s above mentioned, and, while the larger wall 
decorations ai’e composed of pieces which may be 
half an inch in .size and upwards, small mosaics 
are composed of almost microscopical squares, the.se 
being used by jewellers for the ornamentation of 
hrooclies, small boxes, and miscellaneous bijous. 
Mo.'iaio pavement.s are exten.sively marie of small 
cubes or tessera; of coloured marbles, and baked 
clay or terra-cotta similar to the ancient Homan 
tes.selafced pavements. 

See Thomas Morgan, Bodiano-Sniish Mosaic Pave- 
(nciiis (1886) ; Parker’s Church Decorations and Mosaic 


Pteturrs ( Archuol. of Ponic, vol. xi. 1876 ) ; and Oer-spach, 
Za Mosaiqite ( 1883 ). 

mo.sa,saiU’llS, a huge fo.s.sil re])tile, belonging 
to tlie I'eniarkahle group of Pythonoinorphs or 
‘sea-serpents,’ wldch .sngger,t both lizards and 
snakes* The lennains of three specie.s have been 
disinterred from Cretaceous strata. Tlioy were 
aquatic animals, fninished with paddles, and are 
estimated to have attained a length of as niuLdi as 
73 feet (see Eepi'ile.s ). 

iHosayliiiia, or MosEIT.em.v (‘Little Moslem’), 
one of the most important riiaK of Molianuned, 
belonged to the clan Dfil, a divi'-iou of the tiiho of 
the Beni Hanifah, of A'aniAma in Nejd. The 
traditions ahnnt his life and age are extremely 
contradictory and Icgendaiy. It a]jpear.s, how- 
ever, tolerably certain that he had risen to some 
eminence in liis tribe, probably as a redigious 
teacher only at Hr.st, before Mohammed assumed 
his prophetical office. It was in the ninth year 
of tlie Hegira that Mosaylinia, at the heait of 
an eiidiassy sent by his tribe, appeared before 
’Mohammed, in order to settle certain points of (li.s- 
piiLe. Shortly after this event Mosaylinia openly 
professed himself to he a prophet as well as 
Mohainnied. The latter sent a messenger to him, 
as .soon as he heard of this, to request him to 
icilerate publicly his profession of Islam. Mosay- 
lima'.s answer was a request that Mohaimiied shmi'ld 
share his power with him. ‘ From Mn.sayliroa, the 
.Apostle of Clod,’ he is said to have written, 'to 
Mohammed, the Apostle of God. Now let the 
earth he lialf mine, and half thine.’ Mohammed 
rcplieil ; ‘ From Molianuned, the Apostle of God, 
to Mosaylinia, the liar. The earth is God’s : He 
givetli the same for inheritance unto such of his 
servants as He pleases, and the happy issue sliall 
attend those who fear Him.’ Yet notwithstanding 
these te.stimoiiics, of proliahly late dates, it seems, 
on the other hand, perfectly certain that Mohamnietl 
made very great concessions to ids rival — conces- 
sions that ])oint to his having secretly nominated 
Mo.saylima his successor, and that he by this 
means bought Mosaylinin’s open allegiance during 
Ids lifetime. It was not a nnestion of rlogma.s, 
though they each had special revelations, hut a 
question of supremacy which was thus settled 
amicably. 

After Mohammed’s death, in the 11th year of the 
Hegira, it at host came to an open hreacli between 
the two rival ]Knvers, Ahii Bekr, the calif, sent 
Klialid, ‘ the Sword of the Faith," with a nnniher 
of choice troops, to compel Mosaylinia to snb- 
niishion. Mosaylima aivaited the wieiiiy at 
Howdali, a village in the AYadi Hanifah. So 
formidable indeed was Mosaylima’s force that 
Khalid is said to have hesitated for a whole day 
and night. On the second nioraing, however, he 
advanced, and, in a battle whicli lasted until tli6 
evening, contrived, witli fearful losses of his own, 
to gain the victory, in which Mosaylinia fell, 
and his heresy was practically stamped out. _ It is 
extremely difficult to come to any clear notion of 
Mosaylima's real doctrines, as all the accounts 
that have survived of them come from victorious 
adverearies. See Sir AY. Muir, Annah of the 
Early Cidiphate (1883). 

HIoscll'clCvS, Ignaz, pianist and musical com- 
poser, born at Prague, 30th May 1794, of Jewish 
parents, was between ISOS aud 1816 the favourite 
musician and music-niaster of ATcnna. Settlino 
ill London in 1825, he taught at tlie Academy of 
Mimic and directed at the Philharmonic Concerts. 
From 1844 he laboured at the conservatory in Leip- 
zig until his death, lOtli March 1870. A brilliant 
performer on the piano and an able composer, 
Mosclieles rauk,s higli amongst modern writers 
for the pianoforte. He also edited, in English, 
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Rcliindler’s oj- Bcctliui'eii (1841). See the Life 
by lii-s wife (Eiii;. trnns. 1873), and his Gorresjminl- 
ence witli Mendelsaolin (Eng. trans. 1888). 

MoSCllll.S, Gi-pelv bucolic [loet, imnally desig- 
nated of Syraciise in Sicily ; he Ihmrislied circa I.IO 
B.O., and wrote in a style of almost painfully 
fini.shed elegance an epitaph on Tlion, a couple of 
short epics, ami minor poem.s. His works are 
geneially printed along with those of Theocutu.s 
and liion ; and there is a fine prose ti'ianslation of 
the three, \rith an introduction, by Amlrew hang 
(1889). 

Moscow, formerly the capital of Russia, and 
still v'enerated as .such by the Ilussian peasantry, 
stands on the little river Moskwa, a anb-tiilmtary 
of the Volga, 403 miles by rail RE. of St Petersburg, 
768 ENE. of Warsaw, and 967 NNE. of Udessa. 
The city, a rude iliomhoiil in shape, nieasnre.s 7 
miles by 9 along its diameters, and covers some 
40 sq. ra. of area. Its centre i.s the enclosure 
called the Kreml nr Kremlin (‘Citadel’), which is 
surrounded by walls, crowned by eighteen towers 
and pierced by live gates. This enclosure is the 
most sacred spot in all the vast Piussian empire. 
The stranger equally with the native pilgrim, 
on entering its Saviour gate (1491), must doll' his 
cap to the holy icon of the Saviour that siir- 
mount.s it. The most notable of the religious build- 
ings in.side the Kreiiilin are the cathedral of the 
Assumption, built originally in 1326 and rebuilt in 
1476-79 ; its interior i.s encrusted with raosaic.s 
and jewelled ornaments, adorned with venerated 
pictures, and sanotilied by numerous relies of 
saints ; within its walls the early czars ami all the 
Ilussian metropolitans and patriarchs have been 
con.seoi'ated, and the moti'opolitans Imriod. The 
catliedral of the Archangel was miginally built in 
1,333, but lestored in IjOo; here were Imiied the 
llu.ssian ezais down to Ivan Alexievitoh, brother of 
Peter the Great. The cathedral of the Annuncia- 
tion (1489 ; rebuilt lo.j4) was formerly the private 
chapel of the czars ; it shelters some remarkable 
p.aintings by Rubloir ( 1405). Tliero are numerous 
churches of minor rank, and several monasteries ; 
in the Voznesonski monastery (1393) tlie czarinas 
and female relatives of the czars are Imried. In 
IGOO Bori.s Godiinolf built in the Krendiu the Ivan 
Veliki tower, 270 feet high, the summit of which 
commands a inagniRcent view of Mo.scow, with 
her gilded cupolas and fantastic towers, her half 
Asiiitic, half European arehiteobure. Close by, 
at its foot, stands the gigantic bell, Cziir Kolokol 
(‘king of hells;’ see IlELL], The more inmort<rut 
secul.ar buildings witliin tliis sanctuary of Moscow 
are the imperial jialace (1849) ; the palace built in 
the reign of Ivan III. ; the new palace Orusheiiaya, 
which serve.s as a museum of the most valuable 
Ilussian antiquities ; the palace of the iiatiiarch.s, 
with .arelneological ti easures and loOO rare Enssi.an 
<and Greek MSS.; the araenal (1701-30), before 
whicli is the trophy of 1812, a pile of 800 or 900 
Erench cannon ; and the Hall of the Synod, with a 
valuable library and ecclesiological collections. 
Outside tile Kreml tlie chief objects of interest are 
the oolo.ssal ‘Temple of the Saviour’ (18,38-81), ,a 
buildin" commemorative of 1812; the cathedral of 
St Basil (1554), a ‘nightmare in stone,’ with fan- 
tastic towers ; the gigantic bazaar ( Gostinoi Dvor); 
the historical rau.seum ; the library (10,000 vols. of 
old printed books and GOO MSS.) of the .synod .and 
its typographical museum; the university (1765), 
with scientilic collections and a library of 170,000 
vols. — it is frequented by 3350 students ; the puljlic 
museum (1861), containing a liln',ary of 300,000 
vols. and 5000 MSS., a first-rate ethnological 
museum, a gallery of pictures, and .scientifio col- 
lection.s ; the Golitzjm Museum ( 186,5), with 20,000 


vols. and ac<dleetion of p.aiutiiigs ; an ohservatorv 
a large foundling hospital (1764) ; and mimeuius 
inon.asterics and special ednoiitional institutions 
Moscow is celebrated for its excellent scientilic 
societies. 'Fhe suburbs of the city are tliieklv 
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spriukleil with palacc.s, parks, and munasleries, 
.some of the first and last being of great historic 
signilic.ance. 

Next to St Petersliurgj Moscow is the busiest 
imhistrial city in the empire, manufacturing cotton 
and woollen goods, silks, leatlier, tobacco, candles, 
metallic article.s, machinery, paper, chemicals, 
bricks, carriages, )>ottevy, and watches, all on nn 
extensive scale. But the city oeenpies an even 
higher position .as a emmucrcial mait. Situated 
nearly in the centre of European Ilussia, midway 
between the Baltic, the Black Rea, and the Castiian, 
it is one of the \n'incipal ineeting-places of the 
streams of Asiatic and Euroiiean commerce. In 
the 14th, and more especially the Llth century, it 
was ol even greater importance than it is to-day as 
a coinmercial mart. An enonium.s tiado is done 
in grain, collected from the prm iuees and exported 
through the Baltic ports : in tiniher, fiom the 
northern governments ; in fur.s, liides, tallow, and 
cattle ; in the mineral products of the Ural region ; 
in tea, sng.ar, and other grocei'ies ; in cotton, silk, 
.and woollen goods, and in all the various manu- 
factured ware.s of llns.sia, The hloseow customs 
office levies annually 116,000,000 to £7,000,000 on 
merchandise entering tlio city honnd.s. I’o]). ( 1864) 
365,000; (1884) 753,469, nearly all Great llnsshins 
ol the Orthodox Greek Clhurch. As a general rule 
the temperature range.s from a winter mean of 
14'’ F. to a summer mean of 6G°, the annual mean 
being 40”. 

Previous to its settlemonb by Great Itinssians in 
the 12Ui century, the site had been oecupied by 
Finuisli races. The young state was greatly im- 
perilled in its first years by the Mongols, who 
sacked the town in 1237 and 129,3. But by the 
hegiiming of the 14th century its princes had 
secured their position, .and beg.an to make conquests 
and annexations on all sides. In 1325 the metro- 
politan of centr.al Ilussia moved his seat to 
Moscow ; a few years later the principality of 
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Vladimir was united to tliat of JIoscow ; the 
Kremlin, built in 1300, uas in 1367 encircled ivitli 
stone walls. Mo.scoiv continued to oiinv in aie,a 
and in political inHuence, and [van III. (1402- 
"l,")03) a--Muiued the title C^ar of all llassia. Its 
iiiosperity received serious check-s in the iie.vt 
century it was nearly wholly hurned to the 
.wound in 1 .j 47, was taken and Imnieil by the 
Klian of the nrimea in 1.171, was haul pressed by 
the Mongols in 1391, and was the scene of riots 
aiLing out of the behaviour of the large Polish 
letinue who nccoiupauied the bride of the C^al■ 
Deinetiius early in the 17tb century. During 
the whole of that century the ])eoplu fi'ei|uently 
rose ag.aiust the czars and their unworthy favour- 
ites. In 1713 L’eter the Great founded St Peter.s- 
linrg and made it his capital ; but tlie old merchant 
families, the old conservative nobles, and the 
common pcasantiy still continue to look upon 
‘Moscow the Holy’ .as the real capital of the 
enijiiie. The city again siili'ered greatly from fires 
in 1739, 174S, and 1733, and the eu]) of misfortune 
waa lilleil to the brim when the city was set on 
fire and burned in 1812, according to tlie traditional 
belief the patriotic act of its own inhabitants to save 
it from Napoleon .and the Erencli (see N.tl’OouoM ). 
Since then the city has been in great paitielmilt. 
—The f/oucnunoit of INfoscow has an area of 12,8.3.5 
wp lu., and a pop. (1887) of 2,216,791. 

Moselle (Her. Moacl), a left-hand alilnent of 
the Rhine, rises at the south-west o.'ctremity of the 
Vo.sges Mountains in Fiance, at an elevation of 
about 2412 feet. ,1 ts course is north-westerly as far 
as Toul, passing Epinal on tlie way ; thence it pro- 
ceeds in a uortli-easterly direction ( latterly, with 
many ziijzas; pinturesque windings) through Lu.xem- 
hnrg and lilienisli Pru.ssia, ami johi.s the Rhino at 
Cohlenz, llowiug on its way through Metz, Thion- 
ville, and Treves. Its entire length is 31.3 miles, 
and it is navigable up to Frouavd, 214 miles from 
Coblenz. Its prinoiiial trilmtiiries .are the 
Mourthe, Seille, and Saar on the right, and the 
Orne, Sure, and Kyll on the left. The whies 
grown in the basin of the Moselle aie noted for 
their lightness and their delicate aioiuatic flavour. 

Moselle was fonuerly a frontier department in 
the north-east of France, but the greater part of 
it was taken by Gerniaiiy after the war of 1870- 
1871, anil became as of old part of Lorraine. The 
.small portion loft to France was joined to the 
department of Menrthe. Pop. of Moselle in 1866, 
432,137. See Meurthe-et-Muselle. 

Mo.SCVj M.vry, llower-iiainter, was the only 
woman, besides Angelica ICautlinami, ever elected 
an Academician. Her father, a .Swiss, George 
Michael Moser (1704^83), was an enanieller and 
gold-chaser, the first keeper of the Royal Academy ; 
and she herself died Mrs Lloyd, at a great age in 
1819. 

Moses (Heb. j\ICshch ; LXX. and Vulgate, 
Moijscs), the great lawgiver and judge, under whose 
leaiiership Israel first began to be a nation. The 
whole subsequent coiiv.se of Hebrew history and liter- 
ature bears witness to the greatness of his fame and 
influence ; but the details of his life preserved in 
that literature, though sometimes very niiiiute, are 
not, as a whole, very full or .satisfying. This was 
felt to be the case even ivlien it was believed that 
tlie so-called ‘ Books of Moses ’ were written by 
him, .and, therefore, so far autobiogi'aphical ; and 
now that the Pentateuch (q.v.), or rather He-xa- 
tenoh, is held not to have taken its present form 
till at lea.st 800 years after his death, and the 
historical traditions which it embodies are seen 
to be of variou.s dates and to represent various 
[iluises of growth, the outline of his life and 
character has become dimmer than ever. He 


still remaiiis, iie\ eitlieless, a gieat liistoric.al 
figure. If we .adopt the now \eiy geneially 
accepted belief that Meneptali or Dleiienptaii 
was the Pharaoh of the E.xodus (see Egypt, 
Vol. IV. p. 240), Moseswas lioiii in the liist half of 
tlie_14th century B.c. At the time of his Iditli the 
‘children of Isiael' {B’lic lirciel) were a itastoial 
people who had long dwelt on the eiustein fringe of 
the Nile della, wheie it hegins to merge into the 
Aiabiaii deseit. Hi... name — for which a Hehiew 
interpretation ( ‘ draw ii the % erh is the same as in 
Itsalni.s, .wiii, 16 ) is oil'ered in E.\odn.s, ii. 10 — is now 
generally siippo.sed to he realli of Egyptian origin 
(perhaps iiies or 9ncisii, ‘son,’ ‘child’). His life 
divides itself into thice periods of foity yeais 
each (a definite for an indefinite niiiiihei), dining 
two of which he had long and intimate experience, 
fii.st of the civilised life of Egiqit, and afterwaids 
of the .simple noimadic life of the de.seit. Ulti- 
mately he hecaine the acknowledged leader of 
Isiael in the nioioineiit for civil and leligioiis 
freedom w hieh led to the Exodus. Thenceforwaid 
the sceiic.s of his activity weie luhicipally Sinai, 
‘ tlie Olympus of the Hebrew jieoples,’ En-Mishpat 
or Kade,sli (Gen. xiv. 7), a locality of which tlie 
site is not cert.iinly known, .and the plains of 
Moab to the east of .loidaii. The gi eater pait of 
the time was no doubt jias.sed at Kadesh, which 
seems to have long been the national headquarters. 
Here his eneigy and force of cliaiaclev, combined 
with a conciliatory meekness (Niinib. xii. 3) wliicli 
lias become proverbial, enabled him to establish 
the beginuinvs of tlie national oigaiiisatioii on an 
enduring basis. At the foundation of the conmion- 
wcaltli an outlined by liim lay the tlieocratio idea, 
and the faith which liad foi it.s formula ‘ Jehot ah 
is the God of Israel, and Israel i.s the people of 
Jelioiah.' Although there is evidence that the 
name Jehovah was not unknown in pre-Musaic 
times, it was not until now' that it heeanie a 
national watchword. Among the religions institu- 
tions pos.se6se(l by Israel were some which their 
forefather,s had carried with them in their eaily 
migrations fi-oui Chaldea, and others that had been 
more recently aciiuired in Egypt. To the former 
class helongeil the finidaniental institution of 
sacrifice, and also, possibly, that of the flabbatli ; 
oil the other band it seems piobable tb.at the ideas 
connected with an ark and a seiiarate piie.sthaod 
had the later origin. The practices lesUng on 
the.se Moses, an a ' jiropliet,’ e.\-teuded, regulated, 
and reformed. It was as a iiieiiiber of the priestly 
caste (he belonged to the tribe of Levi) that at the 
sanctuary .and oracle of Jehovah at the ‘ Well of 
Judgment ’(Eii-Mislipat) he exeicised the functions 
of law-maker ami judge, and so hud the fomuia- 
lioiis of that ‘Torah ’ — i.e. ‘ instnictioii ’ or ‘ law ’ — 
which, handed on hy oral tradition and euriclieil h^- 
ever-broadening precedents, ultimately passed into 
writing in inore than one form as the ‘Mosaic 
legislation.’ It does not appear that writing was 
much used in these early days ; and most modem 
critics are agreed that the IiEtoiical portions, as 
well as almost all the legislative documents, of the 
I’entateuch belong to a much later time. The 
poetical compositions which are attributed to 
Mose.s— the so-called ‘Song of Moses’ (Deut, 
xx.xii.) and Psalm xc. — also give internal evidence 
of more recent authorship. 

After the close of the Old Testament canon Jewish 
tradition still busied itself about the story of Moses; 
some of its later additions hav-e been pieserved in the 
writings of Philo and Josephus (of. Acts, vii. 22), and 
many more hi tlie Palestinian Targuni on Exodus. Tor a 
good popular study of the life of Mo.ses, see EawHiisoii’s 
Moses: his lAJe and Times (1887). A more critical 
point of view is represented in Wellhausen’s Sislovn of 
/sraeZ (1885), np. 429-440; Ecuss’s Oeschichte des Alien 
Testaments (2d ed. 1890); Renan’s Histoire dii Feiiple 
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d’isi'aci ( vol. i. 1887; Eng, tran.-^. 1887): and ICitters 
Geschickli: dir ffchraer (1888). Ample refeiences to the 
literature of the subject are given by lieuss. 

Mo.slieiiu, JOHAUN Lorisnz von, n dislin- 
oiiislied clmi'ch hi&tori.in of {Jerinaii}', rvas liorii at 
Liibeck on 9th Octohei 1994, stiulled at Kiel, 
became in 1723 piofesaoi of Tlieolooy atHehnsteclt, 
in 1747 at Gottingen, ns veil as Chancellor of the 
University. Heie he dieil, 9tli September 1755. 
HU theological works are imineron.s, arnong.st rr bieli 
are a work on Bible morality and Meiliyc lieihii. 
Bat his most i\ii\iortant work belonged to the 
department of church history, his lustifiifioiics 
Historiie Ecdcsiasiira: (1729; improved ed. 1755) 
being familiar to every student as a work of gieat 
learning and aceuiacy. Its anthoi is, in tTibbon’.s 
iibrase, ‘full, rational, corieet, and moderate.’ It has 
been translated from the niiginal very elegant Latin 
into English and other languages. Tlie best 
English Lian.slation is that by Hi James Murdock 
(3 vols. New York, 1832). ‘ Other works were 
Iii6fit!itio>ir\ Hidoriw Christiana; Mnjorcs (1703); 
Dc llchns Ckristiunnrnni ante CunstnHtinuni Coni- 
mentarii ) Dissf;rtaiioiit;s acl Iltsioriam Kcrlc- 

siasticum 2 M’lnicnles (2 vols. new cd. 1707); and 
a Ketzcryeschichte (2 vols. 1746-4S). Mosbeim'.s 
standpoint is that of libeiul orthodo.vy ; and his 
greatest work reniain.s a monument of erudition 
and insight from the point of view of the impartial 
ob.sei ver. 

Mo.skwa, a branch of the Volga’s tributary, 
the Oka, rises in a niar.sh in the east of Smolensk, 
Hows east to the city of Moscow, and thence 112 
miles south-east to the Uka. Its total cour.se is 305 
miles. It is navigable from its mouth to Moscow, 
except between November and April, when it is 
generally frozen, and is connected directly with 
the Volga hy the Mo.skwa Canal. 

9Ios<lllC) a Mohammedan house of pr.ayer. The 
word is derived, through the Italian muschra, from 
the Arabic iiiesjid, ‘a place of prayer.’ Tiie form of 
the oldest mosi^ucs is evidently from that of the 
Christian basilica (see Akacian AECUrTliCTUllE). 
The original forms became, however, entirely oblit- 
erated in the progress of Mohammedan arcliilec- 
tuie, and the mosipues, with their arcaded courts, 
gateways, domes, and minarets, Ijecamc the most 
oharactei'istio ediJices of Saracenic art. Wliorever 
the Mohammedan faith prevailed, from Sjiaiu to 
India, heautiful examples of these buildings exist. 
Tlioy vary considerably in style in dillerent 
countries, the Saracens generally borrowing much 
from the aicbiteeture of tlie variou.s nations who 
adopted their faith. In India tlie mosques have 
many features in oomuion with the temples of the 
Jains (see the section on architecture in India, 
and the illustration at Aqua), while in Turkey 
they resemble the Byzantine arehitectnre of Con- 
stantinople. Everywhere the dome is one of 
the leading and mo.st heautiful features of the 
mosques, wliich commonly consist of porlicous 
surrounding an open square, in the centre of 
which is a tank or fountain for ablution. Ara- 
besques and sentences of the Koran inscribed 
upon the walls, which are generally whitewa.sbed, 
and never hear any device re]jre.senting a living 
tiling, are the only ornaments of the interior. The 
floor Is generally covered with mats or carpets ; 
there are no seats. In the south-east is a kind of 
pulpit (mimhar) for the iimlm ; and in the direc- 
tion in which Mecca lies (tlie Kibleh), there is a 
niche [mihrah) towards which the faithful are 
rciuiired to look when they pray. Opposite the 
pulpit tliei'e is generally a platform (dikkeh), 
sniroimded by a parapet, with a desk bearing the 
Koran, from which portions are read to the con- 
greg.ation. The five daily prayers, which are 


geneially said at home on week-da\s, are slid in 
the mosque by the ivliole coiigrogatioii on Bridals 
and certain other days, together with some addi- 
tional prayers, and at times a .sermon i.s super- 
added to the service. It is not customary fui 
women to lisit the iiiosipies, and if tlic,\ do,'the\ 
are separated fioiii the male woisliippei.s. On 
entering tlie mosque, the Moslem takes utf his 
shoes, ])erforms tbeiieee.ssaiy ablutions, and linislies 
by putting ids .slioes and any aiiii.s lie may lia\e 
with him upon tlie malting befoie him. Tlie cliief 
officer of a mosque is the nazir, under whom are 
two imiiui.s, a kind of leligioiis official, in no wav 
to be conqiared 111111 what we undeistand by a 
clergyman of a creed, but ulio pei forms a ceitain 
iniiiiber of religious rites, and, being very badl\ 
remunerated, generally has to Iliid some other 
occupation beside.s. There are further many pei- 
soiis attached to a mosque in a lowei capaciti , as 
Muezzins (q.v.), door-kcepeis, A'c., all of whom are 
paid from the funds of the mosque itself — gener- 
ally derived from lands. M'ith many of the hirgei 
mosques there are sebools, acadeniie.s (medressehs), 
and hospitals connected, and public kilelieua, in 
wbioli food is piepaied for the poor. 

nio.stfllito (dim. of Siiaii. nwsra, ‘a lly’), a 
name applied to various troLililc.souie gnats, for (lie 
iiio.st )iiul lielongiiig to tlie genus (hile.\, thmigli 
sometimes member, s of tlie adpicciit family Simii- 
lube. Tliey are very iiidely distilbuteil, especially 
in troidcnl countries, Imt also in the far iiortli, as 
in Arctic America, Lajilaiul, and Siberia, Tlie 
numerous ajieeie.s to wliudi the ]) 0 ]mlai title iiios- 
(|uito is justiliably ajiplied are not yet known witli 
sufficient ])rucisiuii. Yet the entomologists cata- 
logue 150 .species of Ciilex alom‘, of wliidi 35 occm 
in Europe, and most of these bite sorely enough to 
be ranked as mosquitoes. In hot siinimers the cry 
is sometimes lieard tliat mosquitoes June appeared 
in Britain from the Conliiieiit oi even from 
Aiiieiica. Importations no doubt occur; but the 
fact is Hint mosijuitoes are always with us under tlie 
name of gnats. In hot weather they often appear 
ill great swariii.s, cspiecially in low countries, 
and the tempernture seems to exaggerate their 
vononioiis voracily and our sensibility too. In 
|)bices where tlioy abound complete protection 
from their notoriously intense bites is almost im- 
possible, but ‘ iiiosquito-ourtaiim’ of very fine gauze 
aie most useful safeguards at night. The uative.s 
of various countries snieai tliemselves with oil or 
grease, and sometimes sleep iiitli their bodies almost 
buried in .sand. It is noteworthy, liowcver, that 
some people are much less susceptible and sensitive 
to mosquito-bites than is the case with the great 
majority- In some countries an additional terror 
is associated with mosquitoes, since they seem to 
be the host of the embryonic stage of Ftlaria sun- 
guhiis hoviinis, a parasite of man associated with 
the loatiisonie disease of Elephantiasis (q.v.). Bor 
the structure and life-history of most luosquitoe-s, 
see Gnat, 

niosmiito or Mosquitia, formerly an 

independent state under the protoctoiate of Britain, 
lies on the east side of Nicaragua (q.v.), to wliicli 
it lia.s belonged silica 18C0. Tlie coast-lands are 
low and swampy, Init the interior rises into iiiouii- 
tains, and is liealtliy. Tlie eharacteristio products 
of the West Indies arc gioii'ii, T’lio inliabilants 
are a nii.xed race, of Indian and African Idood, and 
number about 1.5,000. The chief town is Blueiields 
(pop, 500). Tlie Mosquito Coa.st was discovered 
In 1502 hy Coiumlms, and, thougli never con- 
quered, was claimed by Spain. Unriiig the 17fcli 
eentuiy it was tlie ronilezvous of tlie Bueeaneera 
(q.v.), and was subjected to Britain in 1655, who 
only abandoned it in 1850. 
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Mossilincdc.s, a .seaport on Little FiHli 15ay, in 
Angola, tiie Portuguese tenitory on tlie West 
Coiust of .flfriea. Pop. 2000. 

JHoSSes {.Vi(4'c/). The iuos.se> are a class of 
small liowcnles.s plaiit.s, important in the economy 
of nature, and of gieat interest in their life-history. 
Tliey aie found in all climates, hut are most ahnnd- 
ant in temperate i-cgions and in damp places. They 
aie iucluded uitli the Livenvorts in the division 
Jiluscinea', rvhich is bhariily sepai’ated from the 
higlier division of Vascular Cryptogani.s (Ferns, 
&c. ) hy the absence of vessels ; while the lower 
merahers of the oi-oup conai-st of a mere flatthalhis, 
anil are thus rdated to the Thallophytes. This, 
with other charaetera, indicates that the Muaciiieic 
foim ail independent branch of the tree of evolution, 
and are not an intermediate type. 

The uses of uiosse.s in lueifieine and the arts are 
few and unimportant, hut in mountain-regions the 
thick felts of moss and deep beds of peat soak up 
the rain, and so ]jrevent floods from sudden storms, 
and in dry weatliei .supiily the stream, s through 
weeks of drought. With favouring surronnding= 
the life of a mosa-lilant seems to he cudlass ; the 
mosses (Sphagnum) we sec growing to-day in a 
hog are the tijis- of plants which began life perliajis 
thoiisaud.s of years ago, and which have formed a 
great bed of peat, which may he 20 feet thick. 
This social habit of muss is a peculiarity. In some 
species cushions of niarvellmis regularity are formed ; 
it eimhlea individual plants to stand erect, and is of 
gieab importance in the process of feitilisation. 
Tlie oapsule.s of many mos,se.s nmst be familiar to 
every one as small .sacs at the ends of their hair- 
like stallts, which ri.se in great nuuiheis from a 
nioss-oushioii. These contain the sjiorea, from each 
of which when sown there grows in a few da.ya a 
tiny thread-like plant, the protonoina. Buds of 
young moss-plants soon appear on this, and then, 
as a rule, the thread -plant dies. A moss-plant 
consists of a stem witli leaves and roots. The 
roots will grow out from any part of the plant that 
is kept dark and damp ; they are very like the 



Diagram of the Lite-liistory of a Moss ; 

«, Spore; &, spore praducixig the threart-Iiko underground pi*oto- 
neiiia; c, bud from protoiieina Tvbich will rise Into moss- 
plant; (I, a leaf-beaiiiig portion, of luoas-plaub: e, apex of 
moss-plaut witli club-shaped male organa (antheriilia) pro- 
diieing male cella, one of which lies between e and /; f, apex 
of moss-plant with bottle-shaped female organs (axchegoma) 
within which is the female cell ; rj, g', spoie-producinggoucra- 
tion which grows from division of fcrUliscd egg-cell and upon 
the female plant. 

protonema, indeed buds of new phuits may arise 
on them. Even from a detached leaf roots and new 
plants will gi-ow ; this is a sign of the simjile 
nature of the tissues. By their hranching habit, 
and hy the death of the older parts, which leave 
the branches as separate plants, and in many species 
by the growth of special buds wdiieli are easily 
separated from the parent, mosses are rapidlj' pro- 


pagated, indeed in many species the pioduetion of 
spores ib lare. Tlie seMial mode of i-epi-odnctlon is 
as foUoub. At the ape.\ of a plant about iiiid- 
sumniei may often he .seen what aie populaily 
known a.s moss Howens. These con.sLsl of a rosette 
of nuiiieroiiH leaves, sniallei than ordinal y, a .sort 
of bud in fact, in the eentie aie male .-iild female 
organs (autheridia and aichegouia), hut in some 
hpeeies the male are on one plant, the female on 
another; within the ‘Jloweis' are also ban eu leaves 
known as paraphyses. The antlieridia are chih- 
sliaped bodies; when ripe, if tliey aie wetted, they 
hurst; the contained cells aie scpieezed out as a 
gelatinous mass ; within eaoli cell is a small motile 
‘ antherozoid ; ’ this, ow ing to the neai ness of the 
plants to one another, is lude to swim away if the 
moss is thoioiighly wet. The areliegonia are llask- 
shaped; within them lie.s, in tlie bottom of tlie flask, 
the huge egg-cell ; in the neck a. row of ‘ canal cella ; ' 
these, wlieii the egg-cell is ready, swell up and foiiii 
a jelly. If an antherozoid is near, it eiiteis the 
jellj', and woiking down to the egg-cell fertilises 
it. The ovum now grow.s within tlie flask, whieli 
for a time glows with it, forniiiig the ‘ calyiitra ; ‘ 
hut after a time the flask ia split, and the glowing 
embryo forces its way down into the parent jdant, 
and is iiuitrMetl hy it. 'When fully giowii it i.s the 
capsule containing siiores, of which we ha\ e alieady 
spoken, and thus the life-cycle of the moss is conl- 
pleted. This c>cle consists of two generations, the 
moss-plant which pioduces an egg ; fiom the egg 
grows a plant which produces spines, but itself 
remains attached to the parent plant. This is 
called an alternation of geiieiationa. The fern has 
a similar story, but in this case the spore-bearing 
generation is the conspioiiona jilaiit. Fossil remains 
have been found in rocks of Paheozoic age. 

Climijicuiion. — There are som e 3000 .siiecies ; these 
are divided into four orders. ( 1 ) Bryaceie, which 
include the vast majoiity of genera. The sjioran- 
gium always has a cap, ‘calyptra,’ which, when 
ripe, is blown away by the wind ; beneatli this is 
alid, ‘ operoiiliiin,’ which split, s oif fi'oni the capsule, 
e.\posiiig the spores. The capsule has a long stalk, 
‘seta.’ The oominone.st forms aie Funaria, Poly- 
trichum, &c, (2) Phascacete, a small order; the 
spores are set free hy the rotting of the sporan- 
gium ; the protoueiim peisists until the maturity of 
the sporangium. (3) Ainheaceie, a single genus; 
no operculum; the .sporangium opens hy 4-8 longi- 
tudinal slits. (4) Sphagiiacem, bog mosses; suiiie 
of the cells of the leave.s grow larger than the rest, 
lose their contents while their walls become spirally 
thickened ; these colls open one into the other ; the 
smaUer cells are tilled with ehlorophyll, and form a 
network round the large empty ones. The tissue 
of the stem is in the centre a sort of pith ; outside 
this a layer of long cells with thick walls ; outside 
this ail epidermal layer of large empty cells. The 
male and female organs are either on separate 
branches or separate plants. 

Sec articles Liveewobts, Feens, Geneeatious ( Al- 
TBEKATiON OF). Also Ruskiii, l^roserpim ; Goebel Out- 
Him of Classification mU special Morphology ( Oxford ) ; 
Bennett and Murray, Handbook of Cryptogamic Botann: 
and works on British mosses by Stark, Holmes and 
Gray, Bagnall, and Hobkirk. — ^The so-caUed krisb moss 
(see C.U1HAOEEN) is a seaweed. Corsican moss and 
Ceylon moss are names of algse (of the genus Plocaiia) 
used for prodiioing an edible mucilage. Iceland Moss 
(q.v.) is a liolien. 

MostagailCIlIi a town of Algeria, on the coast, 
45 miles NE. of Oran, manufactures pottery and 
has coni-mills and tanneries. Pop. (1886) 12,395, 
more than one-third being Europeans. It was a 
place of 40,000 inliahitants in the lOtli century ; 
anil has again grown up from its deeayed state 
since the Fiench took possession in 1833. 
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DlOhtill', fiiniierly the chief town of Herne- 
^oviiKi, on the XnieiiLii, iihimt 3.> inilch from 
tlie Achiiitio and the tei minus of a lailnny |•Ullnill{r 
27 miles down the valley. It takes its name 
( = ‘old bridge’) from a Koman liridge of one 
ill eh, 0.1 feet in .span, has numerous mosqnes, 
and is tlie .seat of a itoman Catholic and a Greek 
hi.shoii. Wine is iiroduced, and ,s\\oid.s and tobacco 
manufactured. Fop. (bSSo) 12,6.1.1. 

Mosul, a decayed town of A.siatic Tin key, in 
the jnovince of Al-Jezireh (ancient .Meso^iotamia), 
is .situated on the right hank of the ligiis, op- 
po.site the riiin.s of ancient Nineveh (q.v.), 200 
miles up the liver from Bagdad. ft i.s partly 
suri-onnded by crumbling walls. During the 
middle ages it was a very prosperous city, with 
much industry — niit'ilhi takes name from LliLs 
town ; now its li.a/tuirs are tilled ii’ith the mauu- 
f.ictures of the West, and almost the only e.vport 
is gall-mits, ftoni the Kurdish mountains. Mosul 
wa.s formerly the metropolis of the Mesopotamian 
Christians ( the Nestorians, the United f'halda'ana, 
the Jacohites, X'C. ), and .still contain.s many 
Catliolio ( 'lirisfcian.s. Pop. estimated at 30,000. 
I'lie town, which existed in 636, enjoyed its greatest 
pros[ierity in the !)th century, and onwards, until 
the desolating inroads of the Mongols in the 12Ui. 
Then came the Seljuks ; and they were followed 
by the Turks, and since then Mosul has steadily 
declined. 

Mutacillidiu. See MCvut.ul. 

MotazilitCM, it ‘heretical’ Mohammedan .seel, 
founded hy Wnsil h. Ata in the 2il century after 
Mohammed. They denied predestination, and re- 
cognised in man a power over his own actions. 
Mote-lull. 8ee Folkmoot. 

Mutett, a name applied to two dilferent forms 
of musical compo.situm — (I) a saeied eantata, con- 
sisting of several uncoiiiiecled movements, as a solo, 
tiio, ciioius, fugue, &c. ; (2) a choral composition, 
generally also of a sacred character, heghiniiig with 
an introduction in the form of a song, ]ierhaps with 
ligurative accompaniment; after which follow 
several fugue subjects, with their o.xpositions, the 
whole ending either with the exposition of the last 
subject, a repetibionof the introduction, oraspecinl 
final subject. A motett dill'ers from a double or 
triple fugue in that the subjects never ai>pear 
simultaneously, hut are introduced one after the 
other. Ill one form of the motett the successive 
phrases of an entire chorale are treated as so many 
fugal subjects. 

Motliei- Carey's Clliekcil, a name (a cor- 
ruption of Muter cura) familiarly given by sailors to 
the Stormy Petrel and other small oceanic species 
of Petrel. — The name Mother Carev’s Goose is, 
in like manner, gii'en to the Great Black Petrel or 
Gigantic Fulmar [Prucclluria iiiffautea) of the 
Pacific Ocean (see articles on Petrel and Ful- 
Jl.tR ). 

Mother of Pearl. See Pearl. 

Motherwell, a town of Lanarkshire, 12 miles 
S£. of Gla.sgow. Owing its rapid growth to the 
amazing extension of its mineral industries, it has 
a good water-supply (1877), municipal bnildiiigs 
(1887), a public park ( 1887), large iron and steel 
works, &e. Pop. (1841) 726; (1861) 2625; (1871) 
6943; (1881) 12,904; (1890)20,000. 

Motherwell, MTlliam, a Scottish poet and 
antiquary, wa.s horn in Glasgow, 13th October 
1797, and educated in Ediuburgb and at the 
grammar school of Paisley, where, in bis fifteenth 
year, he entered the office of the sherilf-clerk. At 
the age of twenty-one he was appointed sherilT- 
clerk dejiute of the county of Renfrew. In 1819 
lie published his first work, the Harp of Renfrew- 


shire, containing biograidiical notices of tlie poets 
of that ilistiict from the 16tli to the 19th centuiy. 
This work was hut the pi elude to one of far greater 
iinpoitanee — his Minstichi/, Anrient and Modern 
I (1827). In 1828 he commenced the Paisley Maga- 
I zine, in which some of ids finest oiiginal pieces 
first saw the light, and in the same yeai accepted 
the editorsliip of the Paisley Adoertiscr, a Con- 
.servative jomnal. In 1830 he became editor of 
the Glasgow Uourici. In 1832 lie published a col- 
lection of liis best ]ii)ems, entitled Poems Narrative 
and Lyriral. He died in Glasgow', November 1, 
183.6, at the early .age of thirty-eight. Mollienvell 
displays in his liest moods ( hut u/i/y then ) a rich, 
hcautifnl, and strong imagination, gieat warmth 
and tenderness of feeling, and a thoiougli know- 
ledge of the technique of a poet. His Jcanic Mori- 
son is nusui'iiaBsect for the mingled pathos anil 
picture.sqiie beauty of its reminiscences of boyish 
love; and the little piece beginning, ‘My heid is 
like to rend, Willie,' has seldom been read with- 
out teans. An enlarged edition of liis imetical 
remains, witli a memoir, was jmhlislied in London 
in 1849. 

Motherwort {Lc.onnrus cardiaca), a plant 
of the natural order Lahiata;, found about hedges 
and in waste places 
in Europe, and now j. 

abundantly natural- 
ised in some jiarks of H 1 

North America. It is ySw fjj /ji 

not very common in 
Britain, and pruhably 
has been introduced. ^ilQ 

It is perennial, has a ^ 

branched stem about 
3 feet high, stalked 
leaves, the lower ones 

3-lohod, and crowded /a 

wliorls of reddish- 

w’hite floweis. The 

plant w.as formerly in 

much use as a domes- 

tic pectoral medicine, ' 

hut is now compara- 
tively little employed. 

It has a strong, 'hut m 'wS 

not agreeable smell. — IIm 

Other species of the '\\ WN 

same genus are found \'\ m.W 

in Eiiroije and the W 

north of Asia. 7 


Moths, a sub-order , ^ Motlicrwort 

of Lepidopterous in- (LioHurus earUtam). 

sects, which in twil ight 

and darkness take the idace of the light-loving 
hutterilies. Techuioally known as Heterncera, 
they are distinguished from the hutterilies or 
Rhopaloceva hy the antenna', which are vaiiahle 
in form instead of being constantly cliih-tipped, 
and hy the fact that the wings are usually ex- 
panded, and not elevated, when the insect is at 
rest. Like the parallel series of hutterilies, the 
moths differ greatly fioni one another in size and 
colour, habit and diet. The giant owl-moth of 
Brazil (Thysania agripqiina) measures nearly a foot 
acro.sa from tip to tip of expanded wings, wliile the 
.smallest are hardly visible to unaided eyes. They 
are represented in most parts of the world, and are 
usually very prolific. The larva' or caterpillars 
feed mostly on living plants, and in this connection 
are very familiar ; otlier.s of these ravaging forma 
ruin clothes, furs, and the like. Most of tlie latter 
belong to the family Tincidio, especially to the 
i/eniis Tinea.. Thev n.re f.lie ‘ nintlm ’ ’nnr e.a\e.ellenee. 


genus Tinea. They are the ‘ niotlis 'par excellence, 
against wliose ravages housewives carefully guard. 
Clothes should be kept jierfeetly dry, and the 
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wiii'tliobe, chcf't, &c. ooiitfii/iiii” tlicm slioiilil li.ive 
110 craek‘^ or crevicun. Pieces of eamiiluir, spriuklcd 
pepper, and sfrontjly odoriferous ‘ moth-powder ' of 
some sort will helji to keep the adult moths away ; 
hut when a host of larvie liave possessed the gar- 
ment it may he immersed in hoiling water, cavholic 
acid, &c., or burned as liopelessly spoilt. Almost 
the only diiectly useful loim i's the Silk-moth 
(f|.T.). Theie aie separate articles on the Hawk 
Moth, Death’s-head IMoth, Goo.seheiry Caterpillar, 
&c. ; see also Buttisufly, C.t'rEitpiLLAR, Isskcts. 

Motif, in a musical eompo'-ition, means the 
principal subject on which the movement is con- 
structed, and ivhich, during the movement, is con- 
•staiitly appealing in one or othei of the parts, 
either complete or modified. In elaboiate and 
long compositions there are also secondary motifs. 

Motion, Laws of. In developing tlie snhject 
of Dynamics (q.v.) it is convenient to lay down in 
the form of postulates axioms or the fnndamciital 
principles on which the science is based. These 
axioms are generally refciied to as the law.s of 
motion. They rest ultimately, as do tlie axioms 
of geometry, niinn onr experience j and once the 
terms in wliieh they are expressed aie sufficiently 
understood. Die law.s theiii.sclves are admitted with- 
out further question. Wo owe to Newton what 
still remains the most serviceahle, hecan.se the 
most concise and at the same time coiujilete, 
exiiression of these dynaiiiical axioms. Newton’s 
predecessors, paiticularly tlalileo, had already 
formulated some of (,he fundamental principles of 
abstract dynamics ; hut in the Throe Laws of 
Motion, which form tlie basis of the Piiiieijua, we 
have for the first time all the ucce-s.sary and suffi- 
cient principles laid down in a manner easy to 
iiiidei stand and easy to aiqily. These three laws 
are given both under Dynamics and under FoncE, 
and need not he reproduced here. 

Newton's method of pre.sonting his definitions 
and axioms 1ms been made the .subject of much 
criticism. And doubtless a logician, confining 
his attention to tlie eight definitions of mass, 
nionientuni, inertia, force, acceleration, &c., ami 
the three laws of motion, could easily discover 
faults of logical arrangement. Nevertheless, tak- 
ing this preliminary section of the Pniidpia, with 
its masterly scholia, un a whole, and bearing in 
mind that the aim is to e.stahlisli a theory of 
dynamics that shall liannonise witli the facts of 
experience, we shall find no difficulty in admitting 
the soundness of Newton’s principles. There is 
absolutely no confusion of tliought. The demands 
on our intellectual faith, whether e.xplicitly stated 
or implicitly involved in other statements, are 
e.ssentially rational. The treatment is Inminous 
as it is profound. Attempts have been made to 
suhatitiite a more logical procedure ; hut all such 
attempts lead to intricate pliraseology and a 
corresponding intricacy of dynamic conception 
quite beyond the powers of apprehension of the 
tyro. And even when all is done it is doubtful if 
the strict canons of logic are quite satisfied. It 
may be safely said tliat, as an introduction to the 
study of dynamics, Newton’s laws of motion, along 
with the definitions of the pliysical quantities 
involved, have not os yet been surpassed, 

Tlie train of thought running tlivougli Newton’s 
metliod may be tliiis described. Everytliing dyna- 
mical that liappen.s in nature consists of changes 
of position and motion of the parts of a material 
system. Fixing our attention on one body or 
particle in the system, wo soon perceive by experi- 
ence that its changes of motion or ( more strictly ) 
momentum relatively to tlie other parts of the 
sy.stem must depend on the meehanism coimeuting 
it M’ith these parts. With this mechanism, how- 


ever, we do not at first explicitly concern ourselves. 
For it we substitute the conception of force, or its 
tiiiie-acciimulation, impulse, which ue regaul as 
the external something causing the observed 
change in immientum ami measured by that 
cliange. This foice may he constant or variable 
in space, or it may depend on the velocity of the 
body. On these conceptions and delinitious we 
base the simplest department of abstract dynamics 
— that known as the d\ mimics of a particle. Many 
Ilf its theorems are found to lie very ap]iioxiiiiately 
reali.sed in the falling of bodies, in the fliglit (if 
projoctiles, in tlie motions of planets and comets 
loiind the sun. But hefoie we can pas.s to the 
dyn.aiiiics of material systems we must lestore the 
hoiids we severed wlien we introduced the idea of 
foice acting on a single jiarticle. This Newton 
completely eti'ected by his third law, in wiiicli 
every force is recognised as lieing only the half of 
a whole, the otlier half being the equal hut 
oppositely diiccted leaction. This means that 
whatever change of luomentnm may he oliaeived 
to he taking jihiee in one jiarticle mu.st he balanced 
by .an equal and opposite change of niomentum 
occurring elsewhere. Tims, the moiiiontum of a 
iiiateiial .system as a whole can never change, how- 
ever much its configuration may alter, in viitne of 
the nmtu.al action.s of its parts. And in this state- 
ment we m.ay readily rccogni.se the general iHation 
of the fiist law of motion — commonly called the 
Law of Ineitia— in it.s .application to any complex 
material system, dynaniically isolated, and con- 
sidered as a unity. Newton’s very remarkable 
■second interpretation of the third law, given at the 
end of the scholium attached, implicitly contains, 
as was fiist pointed out by Tliomson and Tait, 
nearly the wliole of tlie modern doctrine of energy. 
It is discussed under that heading, See also Force 
for the dlscussLou of the Second Law. — For Motion 
in Plants, see iRRiTAiiinTY, Plants, Sensitive 
Plant.s, Spore ; for animal locomotion, see Fly- 
iNfs, Horse, itc. 

Motley, John Lotiirop, historian and diplo- 
matist, was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
April 15, 1814. He had an in- coiiyiiuht isin in n s 
heritance of wit and literary taste ly J n, LiiiiimtoU 
as well as of fortune, and had all cumiiviy. 
timely advantages of education and travel to 
make him tlie ‘picked man of countries’ which 
he hecanie. He attended the school at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, kejit by Dr Cogswell and 
Bancroft tlie liistoiian, .and at the age of thirteen 
entered Harvard College, graduating in 1831. 
He ne.xt studied in German universities, and at 
Giittingeii wa.s tlie intimate friend of Bismarck, 
His reading was various and enormous, especially 
in poetry and fiction, and in modem languages. 
He ‘ toiled terribly ’ afterwards, when he made the 
studies for his history, hut his early as.siduity was 
like that of a bee in a flower-garden. He was 
naturally a favourite in society, as he was tall and 
exceedingly handsome, with a captivating manner. 
Hib resemblance to Lord By: on was striking. 
He was married in 1837 to Miss Benjamin, a laily 
of beauty and accomplishments. In 1839 ho Jiub- 
lislied ids first work, an historical novel, entitled 
Morton's Hope. Its hrilliant pictures were ad- 
mired, but it was not buccessiul. His second 
novel, Merrtjmuunt, was partly a protest against 
tlie (ilooni of Puiitanism, and was more favourably 
received ; yet it was evident that tlie g^enius of the 
autlior was not to he di.s 2 )layed in fiction. M'lien, 
afterwards, the splendour of Motley’s style lighted 
up the great scenes of history, as, for instance, the 
abdication of Charles V. in the town-hall of 
Brussels, it was seen that his ardent and ini- 
aginative nature had found its jiredestined place. 
His studies early turned in this du'eotion, but 
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fully ten year.-- were con’^uiiieil in liis piei)ara 
tioiis, aiul in coinplelmi' Iiis Uistori/ of the Diitfli 
Ecinihliu. This work, l)ubli■^lle(l in 185B, eatali- 
li.shed lik-j fame, and ^^'a.s traii'-lated into inauA 
langnaue.-!, tlie ITeiicli ^el.^iou beiny &iii)en’ihed b\ 
(riii/ot. Tlie laboiiif- wliieli were tlie iiulEjieiih 
able foundation of the ork can be compre- 
hended be.-?! from the author V oun account, which 
will be found in a letter printed in Dr Holmes’ 
Memoir o/' il/o/toy ( 1878). This letter is further- 
more valuable as a sketch of his iiiteinleil work, 
which wins to be continued to lU-18, the peace of 
Westphalia — a Vimt de.sion which be did not live 
to accomplish. In 18 j 7 he wa.s once moie in Bo.ston, 
and contributed to the Atlantic Monthh/'A jiaperou 
Floicnce. But he .soon loturned to Euioiie, jus the 
materials foi Euiopean Instor.v weie not acecssihle 
in the United States. The first p.ut of liis Htsiiiri/ 
of the United Kelheihiink a|)peaied in 1860. The 
ea])!icity for leaearcli and the power of pictorial 
rejire.sentatiou were coiiibiimd in lids as in the 
pieoediiiH woi-k. 

The civil war in the United State.s aroused the 
deepest feeliny in Motley, and his lettei.s to the 
London Times ujion the |iolic\ of the British 
goverumeut were probably the most iuiiiortJinl 
and decisive of all (he efforts made by patriotic 
Americans to enlighten the British public upon 
the nronrentons issues involved. In 1861 he was 
appointed minister to Austria, and remained until 
1867, when ho resigned in consoipience of a foolish 
attack made upon him. In 1868 tlie second part of 
the Histori/ of the United Netherlands appeared. 
In 1S69 he was apiiointed minister to Great 
Britain, hut was .suiimiarily recalled the following 
year, nnder cmuiiu.stances wliieli made the recall 
an indignity. There had grown up a deadly feud 
between Cnarle.s Sumner, senator from lifnssa- 
chusetts, and President Grant ; and, as Motley 
and Sumner were iutiniate friends, the lecall of 
the minister was designed as a Iilmv at tlie senator. 
The pretext w'as that Motley had disregarded his 
instructions, hut it is evident that his dismissal 
had hcGii deteriiiined upon. Miitloy wiis cut to 
the Iieait, and brooded ovei his uniiieritod disgrace 
to the day of his death. 

His iie.xt and final w'ork was The Life and Death 
of John Bctrnaveld, a biography wliicli is virtually 
history, and a jiavt of his main tlieiiie, though 
not a distinct continuation. After the death of 
Ids wife in 1871 Motley paid another visit to the 
United States. His severe labours and tiials had 
impaired his strength, and he had had some slight 
attacks of apoplexy. After his return to England 
in 1876 he gradually sank, and died at Kingston 
liiibsell, the Dorsetsliire residence of his daii^iter, 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s wife. May 29, 1877. 
He W'as lurried at Keusal Green. 

The character of Motley is strongly impressed 
upon his work.s, and they are as far removed from 
annals as possible. His long studies, aided by his 
creative imagination, enabled him to make past 
ages live .again, and to pre.sent historical person- 
ages with their own traits and iiiauners. Few' 
historians liave given such illumination and stereo- 
.scopio reality to peopilc and scenes described ; and 
the .same eager nature makes it impos.sihle for him 
to attain to judicial impai tiality. He glories in 
beiim a partisan — a partisan of progress, liberty, 
and humanity. Criticism has touched his narra- 
tions only in some minor details ; of their general 
faithfulness there is no question. 

Two large vohmiea of his correspondence were edited 
by George William Curtis in 1888. His own letters are 
picturesque, eloquent, and w-eighty by turns. Many of 
them are addressed to Dr Holmes, his most intimate 
friend. Bismarck’s letters are naive and oliacming, 
giving a mo.st unexpeoted and pleasing insiglit into the 


life and charactei of the gre.it chancellor. The Memoir 
by Dr Hnlmes (1.S7S) is .an aflectioiinte tiibute. The 
appreciation of lii.s n orks in Holland was most gratifying 
Visitors to tlie Hague are shown the room in the 
Queen’s I’alace in tlie Wood where, by royal invitation 
Motley lived and worked during Ins last visit. ’ 

niotl'il, a town of Spain, 31 miles S. by E. uf 
Granada and nearly 3 miles from the sea, with 
.sugar ami cotton factories, and lead mines and 
works. EspaiLo glass is expoited. The jiort is 
at Calalionda, 61 miles SE. Po|i. 16,66j. 

Mofto. ill Heraldry, a word or shoi'l .seiileiice 
which forms an aocompaiiimeiit to a coat-of-arms, 
cre.st, or lionsehohl h.adge ; it was called in Scotland 
the ‘dittoii.’ In France, and Scotland it was fie- 
quently placed iiliove the crest, in England almost 
invariably below the escutcheon. A motto h, 
sometimes a religious or moral sentiment, as 
‘Giirdcz la foi,’ ‘ Hiimaiiitate,' ‘ Et deciis et 
liretiiim recti’ (Grafton); it is not unfrequeiitly 
a heroic exchiiiiatioM or war-cry, ‘ Courage sans 
|)eur,’ ‘p’orwaid.' Sometimes it alludes to a 
jieculiar tonme, as ‘Free for a blast' (Clerk of 
Penicuik); while in a gieat many cases it Iiears 
reference to the crest, liailge, or some hearing of 
the e.scuLcheou. Tims, Stuait, Earl of Moray, has 
for crest a pelican wounding Iierself, and for motto, 
‘.Salus per Clirisbiim HedenipUneni.’ Not a few 
mottoes are ‘canting’ or pumiitig allusions to the 
family name — as ‘Scuto ainoris Divini,’ for Scuda- 
more ; ‘ Ver non semner vhet,’ for Vernon ; ‘ Fine, 
fac,’ foi Fail fax; ‘Time Dcuiu, eole vegeni,’ for 
Coleridge; and ‘ Teneo ijiiia teneur,’ foi Holden. 
Tw’o inottoc.s are sometimes used by the same family 
— one above the eie.st, blip other below the shield. 
Tlie motio, ‘ Dieu et nion Droit,’ wliieli aecompaiiies 
the royal arms of Great Biitain, is .sniijiosed to liaie 
been a war-cry, and was used in England at least 
JLS early us tlie time of Henry VI. Its otigin has 
been assigned to a saying of Itichard 1., ‘ Not we, 
hut God amt our right have vanquished France.’ 
See Solon’s Law and Fracticc of Ileruldr;/ (18CS). 

Monfllon [Ovis Mnsimon), the wild .sheep of 
Corsica, Sardinia, central Asia, i.i.e. See AiiG.tLi, 
and .Sunup. 

Alolikdcii. See Mukdkn. 

mould, or Mouldinksk, the eommoii name of 
many minute fungi which make 
their appearanoP, often in 
crowded multitmles, on decay- 
ing or diseased plants and 
animals and aiiiimu and vege- 
table suh.stances. To the naked 
eye they often seem like 
patches of fine cobweb, which 
are shown by tlie micro.scope 
to consist of cellular threads. 2 
Their structure and histoi-j' are 
described in the article Funcu, 
from the sv'.stemalic part of 
wliieli it will be seen that the 
popralav name is a])plied to 3 
many very different forms — 
e.g. the coinmon White Mould 
{Miicor •nnicodo), the Bread 
Mould {Eurotium Aspergillvs- 
glcmaus), the mould of fruit 4 
and jam (Penicillimn gla ucitm), 

&c. See also Drv Hot. 





mouldings, the curved 
and plane surfaces used as 
ornaments in cornices, pianels, 
arches, &c. , and in all enriched 
apertures in buildings. In 
classic architecture the mould- 
ings are few in number, and 
definitely fixed in their forms. 



Classic Mouldings. 


The illustration 
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bhowb (1) tlie Euhiuus, (2) Cyiiia Recta, (3) Cyma 
Reverba, (4) iScotia, (.i) Toms,; anoblior is, the 
Fillet {<i.y-); anil caoli of the.se iiiouliliugs lias its 
pioper place assigneil to it in each oitler (see 
CoLOix). In Oothic iucliiteeluie, and all otliev 
styles, the monhlinj^'s are not leduced to a system 
as in the ( Ireek and Roman styles, hut may he 
used in eveiy variety of form at the pleasure of 
the ai'tist. Certain forms generally prevail at one 
period in any style. Thus, in Oothic ai-chilectiire 
the date of a huilding may in many instances he 
determined by the form of the mouldings. The 
Norman mouldings were very simple in outline, 
and fieipienlly emiehoil with the zigzag ami billet 
ornaments. Fig. ti is a common Norman form. 

In the English style the mouldings are also 
sini[)le in outline, and are usnally arranged in 
rectangular divisions, as in lig. and consist of 



Viiiioub ilniildiiig>. 


alternate vouncls and hollows. In late examiiles 
of this style the lillet was introdueed (lig. 8) and 
led to the move elahorale form of nnmUlings dmiiig 
the Decorated period (lig. SJ). Tlie mouldings of 
the Perpendicular style aie generally Hatter and 
thinner tlnui tlie preceding, and have large hollow.'j 
separated hy narrosv lillets, 

Moillill.'S, the capital of the French department 
of Allier, on the right hank of the river Allier, here 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge of thirteen 
arches, lies 19(3 miles hy rail SSE. of Parks and 124 
NW. of Lyons. A clean, woll-huilt town, with 
pretty jnouienades, it bus a cathedral ( 1408-1871 ), 
the choir old ; a sipuire tinver of the old castle of the 
dukes of Bourbon ; a lOth-ccntury helfrv ; and the 
chapel of a former convent. Mai.shals Villars and 
Berwick wore natives, and Clarendon wrote here 
great pait of his History. Nor mmst Sterne’s Maria 
he forgotten. Pop. (1872) 19,774; (1880) 21,213. 

lUoiiliiicin. See Mapj.main. 

Moiiltan. See MuhTAj;. 

Moilltin;;, a general name for the process hy 
W'hicli birds lose some of their featliers, or crusta- 
cean.s cast their cuticular shells, or young insects 
get rid of their outer husk in metamornhobis. Tlie 
shedding of the hair in mammals and the sloughing 
of snakes, I'to. are also analogous. See BiitD, 
OK.tB, Cru.st-vc'ea, Haih, Lv.seuts, Snake, & c . 

Itloultoii, Louise Chasdueh, w'riter, was bom 
in Pomfret, Connecticut, Ctli April 18.10, married at 
twenty W. U. Mnnlton, a Boston jmhlisher, and 
lias published children’s stories, novels, essays, and 
poems. Her stories are uiiatrected and well con- 
structed, full of grace and tenderiies.s ; her verse 
reveals the rarer gift of lyrical music. Here may 
he named Bedtime Stories (187.3; followed hy a 
second series in 1875, and a third in 1880); Some 
lyoiiien’s Hearts (1874); Miss Eyre from Boston, 
li'C. (1889); and In the Garden o/ DrewHis (1890), 
a volume of charmingly tender and pathetic verse. 

Moultrie, Fort, a fortress on Sullivan’s Island, 
at the mouth of Charle.ston Harhouv, South Carolina, 
celebrated for the repulse of a British .squadron com- 
manded hy Sir Peter Parker, 2Sth January 1776. 


Tire fort, which had 26 guns and 435 men, and wa-. 
coinmanded hy Colonel William Monltiie ( 1731 
1805), had been hastily built of palmetto log.s, in 
two rows 16 feet apait, with the space between 
filled with sand. The spongy wood ol the palmetto 
was found to resist the cannon halls jieifectlj . 

Moultrie, John, minor poet, horn in London 
in 1799, educated at Eton ami Tiinitv College, 
Canihi'idge, took order.-,, and wim presented in 1828 
to the rectors of Rirgliy, wheie he Ptrjoved tlie 
frieniksliip of Arnold. He died in 1874. Some 
little poems of deeji tenderae.ss in My Bruthci's 
Grave (1837), and The Dicaiii of Life (1843), have 
kept Ids rraine from heiiig quite foi gotten; neither 
the praises of Wordsworth rmr Praed curilil keep 
Godii'u alive. Theie is a Memoir hy Derwerrt 
Coleridge pi-elixed to .in edition of Iris Buems ( 1876 ). 

_ Moillld-birds {Ala/apodalw), a faiirily of gal- 
linaceous birds remarkable for the large nronnds 
which they hrrild a-- iucuhatois for the eggs. They 
are natives of Arrstralasia and of the islands hr 
the Eastenr Archipelago and I’.acrtic. TheAirstraliair 
Megapodes (Uegapudins tiuiuiiiis), about the size 
of coiiiiiiotr fowls, hnild rnorrmls of leaves, vege- 
table refn.se, and soil, arrd add to tliein year .after 
year mitil they become immense stnrctrrres. The 
hugest otr record rneasrired 150 feet hr ciicuntfer- 
erioe. Both sexes wmk at the nest, hr wlrich the 
eggs are latil in sepai'ate holes at a depth of 5 or 
(i feet, and left to he hatched hy tire warmth of the 
ilecompo.siiig r'eget.ahle matter.' Tlie nioirml of tlie 
Nicobar species ( 1\I. meohtiriensls ) .seems to he used 
not only hy the original pair, hrrt by their descend- 
ants as well. In a related germs, Leipoa, the eggs 
are laid separately in a circle iir the centre of the 
ritoutrd, ami tlien deeply covered up with ooririiost. 
In the genus Tallegallus— repi-esented by the large 
Brusli-tnrkey (Tcdlcgallns iiii/mmi) of Arrsti’alia — 
tiro rrrotrmla are used socially hy a nrrrrrher of birds. 

Mound Ulli]dei'.8. tire name giren to a 
vauDlicd race of North Anreiiea, hy wlutse labour 
the temarkahle earth irrouruks found in the United 
States were raised. Tliese iirounds exist itr extra- 
ordinary irttnriier's over a.li tlie country between the 
Alleghany and Rocky Mountain.^, hut chiefly in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and blissoiirij they are 
ahuudant in all the Dulf States, and even farther 
south, and they exteird at least .as far rrorth as the 
Ureat Lakes. Their rrsual lieiglit is from 6 to 30 
feet, witlr a ilraureter of 40 to 100 feet. The 
rtrajoiit.v aie simply conical burial mounds, mostly 
rising from 15 to 25 feet, thougli one hr West 
Virgiiria is 70 feet Iriglr and over 300 feet in 
dianreter at the base. Brrt very many others of 
these trrounda are defensive, arrd others .again have 
a religions origin. Tire fortifications, usually 
eartlirvorks raised on lieights near some water- 
course, embrace rvalls, treziche,s, watclr-toweis, 
and are loo skilfully constructed to hare been 
tenrporary defenoes ; nrarry archicologibts believe 
that there was a connected line of defensive works 
from New York to Ohio. In tire blisstssippi 
Yalley, avlrere the largest mounds are, these forts 
disaiipear ; and it i.-! .supposed that the princriral 
enemies of the Mound Btrihler's had their home in 
the east — perhaps in the Alleghatiies. Some of the 
Ohio fortresses enclose over- 100 acres, tire walks of 
earth, winding in and orrt, in each case being several 
miles long. Itr the alluvial valley.s otlrer eirclosiires 
have been found, regular- — circular, sqitare, Ac.— 
in shape ; these have been ealleil ‘ sacred err- 
closm-es,’ hut oir very jirohlematical grouiuls; and 
the same criticiatu applies to the identification of 
the sttraller low mounds, from a few inches square 
to 50 by 15 feet, which have been called ‘altars,’ 
Of the' ‘ teirrple ’ mounds, horvever, there are 
nuineroris e.vamples, some very large .- one in 
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Illinoi‘3 reauhes a lieight of 90 feet, and lucasuies 
700 by 500 feet at the base ; and another in 
Misfaisriippi is 600 by 400 feet, and its topmost 
mound is 80 feet above the base. To these must 
be added the curious mounds constiucted in the 
shape of animals, and sometimes extending to 
a length of 400 feet. They are most numerous in 
IViseoiisin, but one of tlie mo.st interesting is the 
senient mound near Bush Creek, Ohio (hgured 
and de.scribed in r/ic Cenfai'p, April 1890). 

As to the identity of the Mound Builders opinions, 
of course, dill'er. Tlie general tendency is to lecpgnise 
their descendants in the Natclie/ and othei kindled 
tribes whom the Spaniards found on tlie Missis.sipl)i, 
partly beeau.se their chief U'as both king anil 
deity — he was leganled as the child of the sun — 
and .so we find evidence.s of the religious feeling 
and the despotic power nece.ssary to .secure the 
accomplishment of such enormous works. The 
race may perha])s also have survived in the more 
highly civilised tribes wdiom De Soto and bis fol- 
loweis met with in Florida and the other southern 
states. But a comparison of the Mound Builders’ 
civilisation with that which pievailed in Mexico 
when Cortes landed, supplies very strong argii- 
luents for conneoting these iioithein liuUaus, 
driven south by their nomadic enemies, with the 
tiihes who came from the north and in turn 
expelled succes.sively the Tolteos and one another, 
blending their morc'savage customs with the higher 
civilisation which they found there (.see Mexico). 
The oonleiita of the mounda support this view. It 
is evident that the Mound Builders, like the later 
Mexican tribe.s, u’ere in the tiaiiaitioii stage between 
the atone and metal age ; copper they had obtained 
in the same primitive niaiiner as it was obtained 
in Mexico, but the weapons and tools were stone 
iniplements, and knives of obsidian espcoially — the 
well-known saorilieial knives of the Antees — were 
ooiiimon, Their art and manufactures were both 
of a low standard ■, but it is well known that 
the invadois of the Me.xicaii tableland partly 
absorbed the civilisation they found, there, partly 
degraded it, Finally, it may be nieiitioiieu that 
the seimlcliiul iiiomids yield many evidenees of the 
cruel rites of their builders ; and the pyramidal 
form of the ‘ temple ‘ inoiiiuls is lepiodiiced in the 
tcocalU of Mexico. See Sqiiier and Davis, Ancient 
Monuments o/ the Mississippi f'aWdy ( 1848) ; Con- 
ant’s Footprints of Vanished Races in the Missis- 
sippi Valley ; Tlirustoii, Antiquities of Tennessee 
(1890); Sbcpbercl, Antiquities of Ohio (1890); and 
Mooreliead, Fort Ancient, Ohio (1890). 

Ittountaiii Ash. Bee IlotvAH. 

Mouiitaiiieci'iiig. See Alpine Clud. 

Moiintalii-leatlter, iSic. See Amphibole. 
Mountain Meadow. See Danites. 

Monutaill,S. Every one ]cnows what a moun- 
tain is, and yet it is hard to give an adequate 
cleliiiition of the term. We may say vaguely that 
any region the surface of wdiicli rises with a moi-e or 
less steep gradient to a height of 1000 feet or more 
is a mountain. Mountains dill'er vastly in form — 
some assmning pyramidal or conical shapes, otliers 
forniiug ridges, others occurring as in egular amor- 
phous mas.se.s. Soma again stand in more or less 
isolated positions, whilst in other cases very many 
crowd togetlier, forming a billop’}' mass of elevated 
ground ; and yet others, amongst wbioh are the 
most iwominent mountains of the globe, extend 
continuously in definite diroetions as long ranges 
and chains fq\ liundveds or thousands of miles. 
Notwithstanding this diversity of form and of 
grouping, all mountains may be classified as — («.) 
mountains of aocuranlation, (i) mountains of eleva- 
tion, (c) mountains of ciremndenudation. 

(«) Mountains of Accumulation. — A^olcanoes may 


be taken as the type of tbi.s class of mountains 
( fig. 1 ). These are of cour.se formed by the accumula- 
tion of igneous materials aiouud the focus or foci of 









Fig. 1. — Volcano ; Mountain of AccumulatLOn. 


eruption. Most volcanoes are moie or less conical 
in shape ; but in the case of those ivliicb bav e been 
long extinct the form lias often been greatly 
modified by the denuding action of the snbacrial 
agents. Boiiie very ancient ones have been so 
demolished that frequently all that remains of 
them are more stiimp.s, formed of the hard 
crystalline rocks that plug up the pipes or Hues 
through rvhich the igneous materials found a 
passage to the suifaee. In former times lava 
seems often to have pelled up along the lines of 
extensive fissures and Hooded suiroiiiuling regions. 
This haiipening again and again, vast iilateaus 
have been built up. These are called qilateans of 
accumulation. Many of these, boivevei-, have since 
been highly denuded, so tliat they have now quite 
a inounlainoiis apiieaiance (lig. 2), As examples 


m m m 



Fig. 2. — Flateau of Aoouniul.ation, A — B ; showing 
Mountains of Ciroumdenuclatioii (hi, ni). 


may be mentioned the denuded plateaus of Iceland, 
the Faroes, Antrim and Mull, Ahyssinia, and the 
Deccan. Of course plateaus of aocumulatioii are 
not always formed of igneous rocks. Any aiea of 
ai>proximately horizontal arpieou.s strata, weie it 
to be elevated to a height of a thousand feet or 
so, would foini a plateau of the kind, .such as the 
plateau of the Colorado. That jilatean is geologi- 
cally of recent origin, and yet sufficient time has 
elap.sed to allow of profound erosion of its surface. 
Thus, mountains and plateaus of aceumulatioii 
often owe nmiiy of their present features to the 
action of denuding agents. 

(i) Mountains of Rlevation owe their origin to 
the folding, crumpling, and fracturing of strata 
tliat accompany certain great movements of the 
earth’s crust. They are lines of weakness along 
which tlie rocks iiave yielded to excessive lateral 
compression h,y folding and doubling up, during 
tlie sinking down of the cool outer shell of the 
globe iqion the more lajiidly contracting hot 
nucleus. The siinple.st structure presented by suoli 
mountains is shown iii the Uinta Mountains of 
Wyoming and Utah. This is a flattened arch of 
strata, baving a bread tli of 50 miles and a length of 
150 miles, which bulges up to a lieigbt of .'>000 or 
GOOO feet above the plains on either side. It shows 
a broad plateau-like surface which has been deeply 
eroded. Powell believes that a tbiokness of 
3i miles of strata has been denuded fi'om its 
surface. In the Jura Mountains we have a series 
of parallel ridges, each ridge coinciding with a 
symmetrical antiolinai or saddle-backed ariange- 
ment of strata, while the intervening hollows 
occupy symmetrical synclinal troughs (fig. 3). 
The tops of the anticlines are all more or less 
denuded. In the western part of the same range 
of monntaiiis the flexures of the strata are mostly 
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unsymmetrical ( fig* 4). In the Alps and mountain- section ex liiiat-i the piineipal feature^ in what 
ranges of similav charactei the flexures of the strata known as the Alpine type of mountain structure 


Idg. 3. — Syninretrical Flexures of Swiss Jura 
(Moirrrtains of Elevation). 


Fig. 4. — Urrsyinruetrical Flexrrres of Swiss Jura 
(Mountains of Elevation). 


ai’6 freriuently reversed— the heda being doubled (fig. 5). A glance at the diagram will show that 
back so that older strata are iirvertcd and over- the gi'eater featrrres of the arrrface coincide approxi 
tur-ned upon younger beds. The accompanying rrrately with the larger flexrrres of the strata, hrrl 



Fig. 5. — Section across a Morrrrtain-obain (Elevation Moirrrtains) ; a— a, Isoclinal Folds (showing inversion 

of strata) ; h — b, Synrrnetiical Folds. 


that these features have been greatly modified 
by denudation. In snob rrroirrrtam-regions tire 
Ir’rglrly flexed and corrtorted strata are frefpnerrtl.v 
dislocated ; but for tire sake of clearness srrclr 
dislocatioira are not represented iir the diagram. 
Occasionally we frrtd that the prorainerrt features 
in a rrrorrrrtain-region have been deterurriired by pro- 
found dislocations of the rooks, as is well shown in 
the parallel ranges of tire Gi-eat Basin, of ivestern 
Arizona, and of northern Mexico. That i-egion has 
been divided into a series of long narrorv blocks by 
a sy.steirr of parallel di.slooations — tire prominent 
mountain -ridges coi'r’e.spo]rdrng to the blocks on 
the Iriglr or upcast side of the fractures. Altborrgb 
the direotrorr and general form of those rnountairrs 
are tbrr.s the result of enrtb-rtrovenrentSj the 
evidence of subseqrrerrt erosion and denudation is 
everywhere conspicuous. 

{a)Mountains nfQircumdenudcdion . — In countries 
composed of unilulating and highly-folded strata 
which have been for long ages exposed to the 
action of er'odirrg agerrts the ultinrate fortrr as.srrrned 
by tire ground is directly dependent on the clraracter 
of the rooks and the rrrorle of their arrarrgerirent 
(fig. 6). Plateaus in course of time entire to be 


Fig. G. — Eacarjrrneiita ( e, e) and Hills of Ciroura- 
denudation (k, h), 

deeply trenched in different directions and eventu- 
ally lo.se their prlateau clraracter. The reiiiainiirg 
portions of high ground then form groups of moun- 
tains and liills. In regions of horizontal or approxi- 
mately horizontal strata the mountains assume the 
form of jryramids or flat-topped mesas and buttes, 
excellent examples of whiolr are seen iir tire 
western teri-i tones of North America, and in the ' 
nirrelt-denuded basaltic plateaus of Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands (fig. 2). In regtons of folded and 
contorted strata, composed of diverse kinds of 
rock, the orographic features are more variable. 
A higlrly-denuded plateau of folded strata seen 
from a height presents the appearance of a tumbled 
and billowy sea — the Scottrsh Highlands and the 
Irigh grounds of Scandinavia being examples of 
mountains of circrrmdemidation ■which have been 
carved orrt of elevated plateaus of denudation 
(fig. 7). The origin of a plateau formed of such 
folded and contorted strata requires a word of 


I explanation. Mountains of elevation are in the 
corrv.se of time denuded and degraded, and slionid 
tire land of which they form a jiavt rernain long 
enough above the .sea, the whole surface rriitst 



Fig. 7. — PlstettU of Denudation, A — B ; slrorving 
Morrirtains of Crromrrdomrdation ( »!, m ). 

eventira!l.y he reduced to tire condition of a low 
gently undulating plain. Should elevation now 
ensue, this jrlain becomes a plateau— the surface 
of wjiiclr hy-aird-hy is trerrohed and finrowecl by 
ninning water, &q., as is the case with the ancient 
irlatearrs of Scotland and Scandinavia. 

Age 0 ^ Mountains . — As might have been expected, 
monirtains are of all geological dates, and tire age 
of a large nirniber has been determined. But tliis 
Iras reference chiefly to those that owe their origin 
to accumulation (volcanic cones) or to corrr- 
pi-ession and folding of strata during great eaitli- 
moiements (moirntarns of elevation), Many of 
tlie latter are the re.sult, not of one, hut of several 
succeasive periods of uplift. It can often he .shown 
that between tho.se period.s of movement the 
mountains liave been sirlrjected to long-continued 
ei'osion, and partially or even ■wholly .submerged, 
while newer accnmrrlations of sediment were gradu- 
ally piled up over tlreir denuded surfaces. The 
Pyrenees, the Alp.s, the Jura, the Himalayas, the 
Andes, and many other conapicuons ranges have 
been formed by successive upthrusts, separated Iry 
longer or shorter periods of degradation and sedi- 
mentation. Some mountains of elevation, wiiieh 
originated in very early geological times, appear to 
iiave been denuded down to their very roots — 
reduced to the condition of low-lying plains. Such 
plains have subsequently been pushed up bodily 
and converted into plateaus, which in the coiirae of 
time have been profoundly modified by denudation, 
so as now to pi-esent tire ajrpearance of a rolling 
mountainous country' — the mountains being rrrorrti- 
tains of cirorrrndenudation (fig. 7). The greatest 
and loftiest mountains of elevation have all received 
tlreir late,st uplift in comparatively recent geological 
times. Amongst such young ranges we find that 
the larger orographic features coincide more or 
less closely with the greater convolutions, folds, 
and fraotrrres of the strata. In ranges belonging 
to much older dates denudation has profoundly 
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7 iiO(li/ie(l the oiiginal coTiligiiralimi of the surface — 
the present orogi'aphic featiiies being the restilt 
of ilenuilation, doteriiiiiieil by the ehavaetev of the 
rnehs ami the geological structure of the ground. 
Hence in .such I'egions anticlinal mountiiin.s, which 
aie weak structures, nio almo.st unknown, while 
synclinal ti'oiigh.s, which are .strong structures, in 
]jlace of coinciding with valleys (as in the Jura 
Mount.ain.s, lig, .3), have often come to form moun- 
tainous ridges (lig.s. 6, 7). 

^foKHtain-sijbtcms . — Some attempts have been 
made to group the vaiioins mountain range.s of the 
world into sy.steiu.s, more particularly by E. ile 
Beairriront, who nrairrtarned the synclrr'ontstrr of 
r'auges situated on litres parallel to otre another. The 
parallelism does rroL corrsist in havirrg the same 
relations to the |roiir(s of the corrrna.s.s — for tlte.se as 
regat'd.s rrorth artd srtit tli wortlrl ho far frotrr parallel — 
hut is e.stimated in it.s relatiott to sorrre rm.aginary 
great circle, whtcli heittg ili-awti rotriid the globe 
would ilivrdc it into equal hemispheres. Eueh circles 
were called (Iroat Otrcles of Itpferertec. Birt De 
Beairnront went heyoird thi.s, and proposed a ntoi-e 
reltued classilreaUon, deperrding otr a principle rrf 
geometrical symmetry, which he believed Ire had 
(liseovereil atrrong liLs great eircle.s of reference. 
The.sa geourotrical speoulatiotis have never conr- 
ruended thfinr.selve.s rtrrtch to geologists. It h.as 
been demorrstvated indeed tlrat certain rrronutain- 
chaitrs in widely separated regions helotrg .appro.vi- 
mately to the .same geological age, and trray really 
he strictly synolirouous. But much more ha.s yet 
to he known rrf tire geological structure of the 
various rairge.s of the earth hefore any general 
gioupitrg of these into systerrr.s eati Ire considered 
reliable. See .Ar,r.S, GiiKAT BniT.tTN {P/ii/.ikcil 
Oeonranh u j, Hi ji.vlay a. 

'Blie following table shows the heights of some of 
the prineipal peaks in the sevoi'al couLltretrls ; 


A*5l \. Vret. 


Evei OhL, Ulnmhiyiis iiO, 002 

Dapsfing, Kai’iiljonmiii, , .28,700 

Tagarmii, Piujiir 26,800 

Tia«*&lian..24,000 


Nourri A-MnuiuA. iVri 


Novailo do Toluu.a 10,'J6l 

Onyiilia 18,205 

MmiiiL Hrowii 10,000 

Mount St MHnrt 13,500 


AI’IUCA. 

Kilinm-Niuro lO.fiSO 

KfMiia li),000 

IluwGiiZfjri 18,000 

Ligoiiyi 14,000 

AusTii\i.T\ AND Polynesia. 
Ghiirles-Lonis, N. QuiuoH 20,000 

Ifanim Kca, Uawaii 18,805 

lit. Cook, New Zealand. .12,849 
Kinabalu, Borneo 11,602 


Mfc. Kosciu^ko, N.S.lValcs 7,308 


South 




.. 22,427 

Mi'U'PilaiJu 

...22,302 

Oimllleii 

.. 22,000 

Uiui*^L‘aii 

...22,000 

Enuopn. 



. ..ir»,732 

Ben Nevis 

... 4.400 

MhowiIgii 

... 3,671 


... 3,414 

Sc.w Eull Pike 

. .. 8)210 


rtlouiltinollick, a town in (Jrreetr’s Courily, 
Ireland, irn the Grand (.'anal, 7 mile.s N. of Maiy- 
horottgh by rail. It has a brewery, a tannery, and 
rrrartufaotures woolletr.s arid tobacco. I’ltp. 312(1. 

Mount Morgan, a gold-rttining towirehijr in 
Qiieensl.md, 2H miles SSW. of Uockharrrpton. The 
gold-mine at the surutrrit of the rrronnt, ktaid to be 
tire richest depo.sit in Australia, wa-s originally 
sold for (iGiO to a copartnery, including tire 
hrother.s Morgan, and after cltanging hands several 
limes hccame a liurited liahility company, with a 
capital of £1,000,000. 'Phe gohf is described as of 
utrnsnal Irtiertess and purity. Art e.stirirate tirade 
ill 18S7 wa.s to the effect that there were 1,000,000 
tnri.s of ore available, from which gold to the value 
of £20,000,000 was expected. The yield in 1887 
was 8.3,705 oimoes. Pop. (1890) ahunt 2000. 

Mount Vernon, metmirahle as the rc.sirlence 
and the burial-place of General 'VYashirigtoii, is on the 
right hank of the Potomac, in VGr-ginia, 15 miles below 
Washington. In 1856 the iiiansion and .surronndirig 

H rerty were saved from the auctioneer’s hammer, 
secured as a national po8ses.sion by the Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon As.socralioit, assisted jrriiicipally by 


Eilwaid Everett. — Mount I’eriioii ha.s given its 
naitie to a iinmher of places in the United States 
the most important of which is a city, tire capital 
of Kiio.v county, Ohio, on the A’’eiiion Iliver 44 
miles by rail NNE. of Cohimhiis. Ttcnut.aiiis iiiaiiy 
haiid.somo re.sidenccs, iiinl (he river affords ample 
water-power for a iiiimhcr of mill.s and iiianri- 
f.actories of doors and sashes, fnvnitnre, machinerv 
&c. f’op. (1890) 0016. 

Moiiriie Moniitnins. See Down. 

Moii.sa. i4ee Bnoon. 

Mouse _(.HLi.< liiiisciihiK), a faiuiliar rodent, 
represen lative of a large geiitis to which rats also 
belong. It is not iiecc.ssary to desoiihe the soft 
‘ mouse-coloured ’ fur occasiotially v'arying to white; 
the .scaly tail so ii.sofMl in climliiiig'; the bright, 
conspicuous eyes; .arid the ucll-liidden cosy nest. 
Not loss familiar is Lire v.ay in wliich this tiny 
inamiiial has followed man evcrywlieie over the 
earth; hreeding all the year round, and hiinginrf 
forth four or live yotiiig at a hirtli, its extraoidiri.aiy 
fecrimlity somelimcs cati.ses a plague in a district (as 
in the whoat-liehls of iSoiith Australia in 1890). It 
may he well, however, in tire fare of continrially 
recurrent di.scn.ssioii, to note tlie power Dial at least 
.soiiio of the common mice have of making musical 
soninls, ‘ not sf|noaIv7iig, lint Hinging, itmsically and 
rliyflimically, i'l a liiglr key, wiili a thin and wiry, 
lint not rlispleahiiig iiuaHty — soiiietl ring' like a weak- 
voiced canary hiril,^ IMioo are occasionally canni- 
hals, and liavo heeii known In eat painter’s’ putty 
with red loail in il. Larger I linn the above i.s 
the beautiful Wonrl-rnnuse (ill. nijlnitii'iiH), an 
ahnndaiit pest in the lields and garden, s of Ettrope, 
notable for the stores of cTain and other fond wliich 
it accumnlatoa aiunng the grass or inst under the 
.surface of tlie^ gi-oiiml. Kmaller tlian either, and 
.smallest of IlrillHli inainnials, is tire HarveHt-inou.se 
(71/'. intiiiiiux), 
wliich makes a 
neat globular 
nest of woven 
leaves antoiig 
the gras.sos .and 
reeils. The 
white - footed 
iiionse ( 
pcroiiti/,i /fit- 
ropKs), which 
is e.vecedingly 
cninmon in H. 

America, has 
small clieck- 
pouvhes, struc- 
tures best ile- 
veloped in the 
related family 
of Cricetiniu 
or hanistcr.s. 

Uorresponding 
to the Euro- 
pean harvest- 
iiiice are the 
American sue- 
eles of Oclie- 
todon, of whieh 0. Iiiiiiiilis tneasiircs only about 
2 incites in length, not inchiding the Lail._ Einally, 
the AVater-mice ( Tlyilromy.s) of Australia niay he 
noted IU3 reiuarkiihly divergent. The iiariie is some- 
times extended, as we liar'e seen, to incUide the 
.smaller species of other genera than Mus, rat being 
an equally wide title for the larger forms. But, 
while the wide application of lire iiairie is naturally 
justilicd, care inrist be taken to keep the shrews 
(Sovex) in their entwely distinct, though somewhat 
aualogou.s. po.sition among Itiseolivoi'a. See BAT, 
>SirnKW, A’'(irj!. 



1, Hrvi'VGHt-urouse (Jlfiis mmidiin); 
2, Long-tailed Idckl-iiioiise [Mus 
.-•jlh'alkus). 
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UIoilS<l>lCtair(!S, tlie uionnted body-guanl of 
tlie kiMS' of France, all of noble birth, were 
orf^aiii.soil by Loni.-j XIII. in 11)22. Tliey rode ^ray 
Iio7>p‘') aiid'weie disbaniled in ISbl. 

Month, l^ee the luticlp)- dealing with Palate, 
Dig('stion, Teeth, Tongue, Cancrnin Uiis, Saliva- 
tion. Scurvy, i'll'. 

Movables. 'See HErsTT.uiiji ^^'D JIov.idlk. 

Movilic, a seahide re.sorfc in County Donegal, 
on Longb Foyle, ID miles NNE. of Londomlpriy. 
It ih ii calling-station of the Triin.satlantic steam- 
packets of the .-'.nclior line. Pop. 1121). 

Moving Plant (Deimodinm i/;/nui^), a plant 
of the natural onlor I.pguniinosa‘, .sub-order Pa- 
jiilionaoeip, a native of India, renjarkahle, a.s are 
also some other specie.s of the same genus, for the 
spontaneous movement of the leave.s. See I’L.tNTS 
(MnVEMEXT OF). 

Mowingniiacllino, a uiachine for mowing 
lawn.s and howling-green.s, in.stpail of the .scythe. 
Tlie moM-ing-mapi)ine iliil'ers from the reaping- 
machine in inineiplp, chiplly in having revolving 
instead of Imii/.nnlal cutters. The first .successful 
mowing'-niacliiiip.s hi n.so in liritain were tho.se 
invented by Shanks of Arbroath ami by (Ireen of 
Leeds about IHuO, wbnso improved maebines are 
yet the best where the wear and tear are heavy. 
There are now many rivahs in lliese, chielly of 
Aniei'icau manufacture, which are iireferalile to 
them on the score of ligliLue.ss of dranglit, ami 
cnnaeipiently ease ami speed in the performance of 
the work. 

Moxil is a peculiar form of eonnter-iirilatioii 
whic.li was early jiractised in the East, iiarticnlarly 
hy the Ohinose and dapanese, from whom it was 
leavueil by the Portuguese. One or more small 
cones, formed of the downy covering of the leave.s 
of Arteininiu 3Iu,i'a (as nseit hy the Chinese), or of 
tlie pith of various plants (as of the comimm sun- 
flower), or of linen stecpecl in nitre, are placed on 
the skin over the all'eeted part, and the ends remote 
from tlie .skin are ignited. The conibu.stion gradn- 
all^y proceeds through the cone and forms a snpev- 
ticial eschar on the skin. The surrounding parts 
must he jirotected hy a [lad of wet rag, with a 
liole in it for the ino.va. ft Ls not much n.sed in 
Europe in consequence of the somewhat severe jiain 
attending it. 

M 07 .ainl>i<lIlC, the cnllcctii'e name for the 
territories of Portugal on the east coast of -Vfrica, 
e.'ftend.s from Cape Delgado in Delagoa Hay, a 
distance of 1300 miles. Tlie nurthern boundary E 
the liovuma, the southern (in part), the Mapula, 
and the western frontiers are formed hy Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the river Kuo, the Zanihe.si nji to Ziimbo, 
Mashona and Matahele Lands ( British Houth Africa 
Company’s Territories), and the Transvaal. The 
principal rivers, liesides those alreaily mentioneil, 
are the Limnojia and ,Siihi, towards the south. 
The coast belt is low and swampy ; but the in- 
terior rises into well-wooded plateaus, which fur- 
nish valuable timber. The soil is naturally fertile, 
and yields, in adtiition to maize, rice, manioc, &c., 
an almndance of natural jirodncts, such as cotton, 
sesame, cocoa-nut, medicinal plants, and india- 
rubber, l)ut very little is done to cultivate them, 
owing to lack of capital and of means of coniimini- 
cation. The imporl.s (cotton goods, boad.s, hard- 
ware, arms and gunpowder, coals, spirits, and pro- 
visions) average about .£508,000 aimnally; the 
exports (ivory, ground nuts, india-rubber, w'lix, 
copal, and oil .seeds) about £765,000. The shipping 
is mostly (seven-tenths) in the bands of Bx-itisn 
lirnis. Customs duties are exceiJtionally heavy ; 
agrionltnre does not llouiish ; mining is little pro- 
.seouted, although the oomitj-y is neh in minei-al.s, 


in gold, ^ilrer, iron, coal, and copper ; peails abound 
on tile reefs oil the con-.t, lint are not gathered to 
any evteiit ; and there is amiiially a delicit equal 
to 43 per cent, of the expenditure— some .£60,000, 
wliich is made good by the home country. The 
pop. of the puniiiee is estimiited at one million. 
There is a railway (1887) of .'>2 miles fiom Dela- 
goa Bay to the 'rransiaal frontier. Chief towns; 
Mozambique, (Jiiiliniaue, ami Loureneo Marques, 
for which see the separate aitiele-. The Mozam- 
bique territories are administered liy a governor- 
general, assisted by a governing and a piovincial 
council, and are divided into nine districts, each 
under a district governor. 

jMoz.viiriiquE, tbo capital, stands on a small 
coral island lying close to the mainland, and has 
a line government bonse, a oathedial, an arsenal, 
sC-c. A fort, built by Albuquerque in 1508, two 
years after be occn|iied the island for Portugal, 
.still .sland.s at the noitb eml of the Island. Pop. 
7380, of whom 0800 are natives, 280 Banyans, and 
about 100 Enrnpeans, The city was formerly a 
great |)lacc for the slave-traile, lint seems now 
liardly .able to hold its own against Qnilimane and 
Lourciico Marques. Its total tiade ranges annually 
hetwccii £250,000 and £320,000. 

Mo/.iinibi(|1lC lllinilliel, between Madagascar 
and the east coast of ALica, is about 1000 miles in 
length and 400 in average hreadtli. -It its northern 
e.xtrcmity lie tlie Comoro Islands. 

Mozavabes. See Mnnisco.s; and for Moz- 
arabian Liturgy, see LlTunri^'. 

Mozart, M'oLro.tso .-iM.tDEus CnnyaosTOM, 
was the younger child of Leopold Afozart, Kaiiell- 
mei.ster to the -Archbi.shoj) of Salzburg, and was 
born in Salzburg on 27tli January 1756. Num- 
erous atiecdotos are related of his cliildliood, illus- 
trating an almost incredible precocity of genius, 
whose early protnisc, liowever, rvas amply ful- 
lilled in his after-life. On liis first professional tour 
through Europe wlien he was six yeans old, he was 
accompanied by his sister Marianne, ami under 
their fatlier’s care the children visited ITenna, 
Paris, Belgium, atid London, The greatest triumphs 
of Mozart were won in Bologna, then the musical 
centre of Italy. The Philharmonic .Lcadeiny there 
suspended the rule hy which no one under twenty 
was eligible for membersliip, in Older to elect tills 
young prodigy of barely fifteen. The wonderful 
power of bis memory was illn.strated by a famous 
feat perfonned in tlii.s Italinii tour. The Easter 
mu.sic in tlie Sistine chapel was jealon.sly kept from 
the eyes of outsiders, and no copy of it was per- 
mitted to he made. After one hearing, Mozart 
wrote from memory a full and minutely' correct 
vocal .score. Dni'ing all the years of childhood and 
boyhood Mozart had been ever under the inimediate 
care of his father, until bis twenty-first year, wlieu, 
stung by the indignities heaped upon him at the 
archiepiseopiil court, he a.sked permission to leave 
it. In September 1777 he left Salzburg for Paris, 
with his mother as companion and adviser ; and 
from lliii- date began that struggle with the world 
ill which he wa.s to be .so soon overthroivii. In 
Mannheim, wliicli lie visited on the way', lie 
made the acquaintance of a new iustrurnent, the 
clarionette, 'wliich he was the lii'st to incorporate 
in the modern orche.stra, and fell in loie with 
Aloysia AVeher, the second daughter of a poor man 
with a considerable family'. For many obvious 
rea.sons Leopold Mozart was greatly dEturbed, and 
the corre.spondeiice between the anxious loving 
father and the di.sappoiuted but always dutiful son 
throws a Hood of light on the relation, as beautiful 
as it is rare, in which they stood to each other. 

In Paris niotlier and son had to practise the 
slricte.st economy', for the mature musician no 
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longer coinnifLiuled the litnitle^s admiration and 
interest so leaclily accorded to tlie prodigy lifleen 
years before. In poor lodgings and amid depress- 
ing .snrronndings the mother’, s health gave way ; 
she died in her .son’s arms ; and Mozart returned to 
the iiatornal roof in Salzhnrg. 

in 17H1, having re-entered the service of tlie 
archliishnp, he followed Inin witli the rest of the 
prelate’s household to Vienna. Altlinngli the aich- 
hislinp was proud to liave sncli a fanion.s artist 
in his suite, lie liiited Afozart, and even tlie com- 
pliments so easily won on all liands hy tlie young 
man weie made so many occasions to wound his 
proiul spirit. At last, stiing hy the studied and 
sy.stematic insult to which he was subjected by his 
patron, Mozart retorted in hanguage more caustic 
tlnan prudent, which [irociued him an instant and 
ignominious dismissal. 

Mozart took lodgings with his Mannheim fiieiids, 
tile Webeis, who had now settled in Vienna. Tlie 
father, his llrm friend, was now dead, and Aloysia 
was married ; hut her jdace in Mozart's heart was 
taken liy lier younger .sister Constanco, a very 
gentle and attractive girl. Conshanco niiide 
a loving and devoted wife, hut a wretched 
manager. .She kept her Inishand up to his engage- 
ments, and amused him hy her powers as a 
story-teller ; hut debts and difficulties increased. 
Just a month previous to his marriage he pro- 
duced the cliarniiiig little opera. Die. Entjuhrimg 
ms dan iderail, which iiaved the way for the 
next, The Mavriage of Fignvo, the moat delightful 
of lyric comedies. With his magic wand he touched 
the .somewhat coarse or at least fiucstionable ele- 
menta in llc.auiimrchais' play, and the.se assumed 
an ideal form in a supernatural atmosphere of 
pi'etty piquaiiey where iiauglitiiie.sa ia unknown. 
The opera was more than a suoooaa, it created a 
furore ; yet jealousy and court intrigue prevented 
any vetvnrd, any aoknowledgmerit that the greatest 
living mnsieian was lahonring and hungeiirig in 
their midst. More geneiou.s appreciation wa.s 
offered him in Prague, and, heing commi.s,sioned 
to write an opera for the theatre there, he .sot 
to work on Don Giomtnni. The summer-house 
and the little stone table on which most of the 
ch, arming ninsic was written are still shown in the 
g.ardens, where, amid the noise of conversation 
and skittles, he worked apparently undisturbed. 
The extraordinary success of Don Giomnni made it 
impossible for the court still to overlook the coin- 
po.ser, .and he w'as appointed ‘ K.ammor-Mnsiens ’ 
to Joseph II., his duties being to supply dance-music 
for the imperial balls at a salary or £80 a year. 

Pecuniary emharrassmeiits pressed heavily on 
his heart once so light, and he writes of gloomy 
thoughts, which he has to repress with all his 
might. He had great hopes that a journey to 
Berlin, idA Dresden ,ancl Leipzig, in company with 
his friend and pupil, Prince Liclmowski, might 
give some chance of bettering his condition ; and 
indeed Fredeiiek-William II. of Prussia was so 
delighted with him that he offered him the post of 
Kaiiellmeister with about £450 a year. But a 
sentimental loyalty Jirevented him from acoeptingit. 
Ever-increasing difficulties induced him to inform 
the emperor of the king of Prussia’s offer, and when 
Jo.seph seemed painfully .surprised, Mozart, con- 
firmed in an unreasoning affection for a luonavch who 
did so little for him, exclaimed ; ‘ I throw myself 
upon your kinilne.ss and remain.’ Joseph II. 
ordered a new opera, Cosi fan Tutti, but owing to 
his death, and tlie indifference to art of his successor 
Leopold II., the composer reaped no pecuniaiy 
benefit. He made one more desperate application 
for a regular post, and was rewarded by heing 
appointed assistant and siicce.ssor ( without'pay for 
the present) to the Cathedral Kapellmeister, who 


outlived him many years. His caieles.snes.s ami 
improvidence beset him with endless petty em- 
harraasments, and Constance’s frerjuent illnesses 
which necessitated prolonged visits to lie.alth- 
resoiLs, were .an additional and seiioiis diain on 
the precarious income. He was hastened Inwiirds 
lin.ancial ruin too hy hi.s heedlo.s.s and overpoweiimr 
generositja often casting his pearls before swine— 
‘fal.se friends,’ his si.stor-in-law terms them, ‘secret 
hlooil-.siickor.s and worthless people, intercomse 
with whom ruined his reputation.’ In 179] 
Mozart’s health even then breaking doiin, mi 
adventurer, a brother freemason, ap]ilied to him for 
help. This was .Schikaneder, a theatie manager, 
who found himself in diliionlties, from whieh he 
■said only a new opera hy Mozail could save him. 
He suggested the subject hiin.self, The McK/io 
Flute, and, seeing Mozart’s failing health and I’m- 
certain powers of work, he took care to keep him 
under hi.s own eye, giving him win king .accom- 
modation in his own house, and keeiiiiig him in 
good humour with copious siipjilics of wine and 
fref|Uent invitations to dinner. For a short time 
Mozart, harassed and ailing, sought to forget liim- 
selt in a continual fever of excitemeut, and the 
la])se.s of these few sail week.s, multiplied and mag- 
niiied, gave rise to the judgments which upon 
Uuise wlio so liastily oonileiiin Ycllecl lUmhle the 
dishonour they would im]mle. As the stniggle 
with the world hec.ame moie unequal, as the iron 
entered deejver into his soul, his vision iiecame 
cleaver to road the mystery of life. In six weeks 
he wrote his three greaiost symijhonio.s, in wliieli 
first throbs that intense expression of passion and 
‘ Weltsclirnerz’ which was to raise Beethoven, his 
stronger successor, to the highest jdace of honour 
in Music's temple. 

In March 171)1 he began the Magic Flute, which 
was produced on the 30th Seplomhbr ; and, thougli 
it was at first coldly received, it laiiidly conquered 
public oiiinion, and in the end made the fortune 
of the lucky Schikaneder. While he was at work 
on the opera hlozart received the famous visit 
about which so much mystery has liecn made. 
One night a stranger, now known to have been 
the steward of a imhleiman, Count Wal.segg, aji- 
neared ainl commissitmed him to write a Requiem 
Mii-ss to he finished in a month. He enjoined the 
strictest secrecy, and departed ns mysteriously as 
he had come. The mouth passed, ami Mozart was 
just stepiiiug into the tiavelling-carringe which 
was to take him to Prague for the production of a 
new opera, when the stranger again appeared and 
reminded him of hi.s promise. The incident made 
a deep inipreasion on him ; and the idea that it was 
a summons from the other world grew njion the 
fevered brain and broken heart of the composer. 
He was really dying, and, a.s he worked hard at the 
llequieni, he felt, as he said, tliat he was writing 
it for himself. On the 4th of Deceiuher a few 
friends met in his room to rehear.se the part of the 
work whicli was finished, hut the dying comiioser 
was unequal to the effort. During the evening 
he seemed, even in uncon.scionsne.ss, to he occupied 
with his work until at midnight came the last 
summons. 

He wa.s buried in tlie common ground of St 
Mark’s Churchyard, and no friendly eye saw his 
remains laid in tlieir last resting-place. When the 
bereaved wife made inquiries a few day.s after- 
wards, she found that the gravedigger had been 
changed, and her search for the grave proved finit- 
less ; thus no one knows wliere Mozart was Imried. 
It was many years after his death that Vienna 
awoke to sense of her shame and erected a heautifiil 
monument to the memory of her adopted son. 

Mozart wrote 624 eomiiositions ; he loft no hrancli 
of the art uneuriched hy his genius ; and he takes a 
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bi"li plftoe in all. Indeed, in opera and .symiihony, 
of the more advanced writings of Wagner 
and Beetlioven, he may be said to be second to none. 
Gifted witli an ine.xiianstible vein of the violiesl, 
nnrest melody, be is at once tlie glory and tlie 
fenroach of tlie Italian .scliool (.see _OriiH.i) j for. 
wliile he surpasses all Italians on tlieir own chosen 
ffronnd, ids strict training in tlie German school 
niaced at ids service tliosc wonderful resources of 
jiarmony and instiiuueutation in which the south- 
erners Iiavo always been deficient. His most im- 
portant operas are those already mentioned, Don 
'(iiovanni, The Miirjic. Flute, and Figm-o. The limt 
stands upon a pinnacle of its own in the history 
of opera. It has no rival, and command.s the 
unlimited admiration of every true musician ; the 
lueat deficiencies of the libretto are forgotten in 
the charm of the music, in the masterly com- 
liination.s of effect shown in the linales and con- 
certed pieces, and in the triumiih of sustained 
ihamatic power in the last scene. Tlie greatest 
compliincnb that could be paid the Mugk- Flute 
is that it still hold.s its place as a classic on 
tlie ojiera-stage, in spite of the most incoherent 
and incomprehen.sihle plot. The impoi'tance of the 
oichestiation gives lilie work a place only second 
to Don Giovanni, and it lias iicen a favourite study 
with all great ojiera eomposev.s. Figaro is perhaps 
the most perfect opera of tlie tlivee, for in it tlie 
plot is slight, and the time required for its develop- 
ment very short. 

Of forty-one .syinplionie.s tliere are three which 
will oooupy an honoured place so long a.s music 
exists. These are the C ma|or (called the 
'Jupiter'), G minor, and Eb. Tlie first deserves 
its name from tlie proud and nolile rhytlmi of the 
first part, and tlie alisolute ease witli wliicli tlie 
last movement sots fortli a triumph of the mo.st 
complicated counterpoint. In tlie G minor heat 
the first distinct pulses of that great wave of 
romanticism and pas.sion wliioli was to Hood with 
its infiuence all future iimsioal development. 

Tlie Et> is very lively and good-humoured and 
tender witlial. It might iilm<i.st be called a ‘Car- 
iieval,’ written before Scliuinann liad sliown the 
way to Such titles. The quartets are very beau- 
tiful and exceedingly original ; hut tliey are not 
associated witli Mozart's name as tliey are with 
tliat of Haydn, nor is the fame of tlie earlier 
creator ovevsliadowed in tliis brancli of the art as 
Is tile oa.se in tlie realm of orelie.stral writing. Hi.s 
pianoforte sonatas, and lho.se for tlio violin and 
piano, are of no great importance e.xcept in the 
development of musical fonn ; but an exception 
must be made in the case of the Fantasia in C 
minor, which, like the G minor symphony, fore- 
shadows imioh of the new school, and roaches even 
so far as the influence of Sclmhert. His Masses are 
all youthful works, with the faults of youtli easily 
recognisable, and the marks of the haste with which 
they were supplied as occasion required. The Ave 
Verum, a late church composition, though simple, 
is very expre.ssivo and toucliing. The unfinished 
Bequiein remains a noble nionument of liis genius. 

Tlio great authority on Moz, art’s life is Otto Jalm 
(1850-5'J ; 2d ej. 1867 ; Eng. trans. by Townsend, 1882) ; 
see also the Life by Nobl (Eng. trans. by Lady Wallace, 
1877), that by Meinardus ( 1882 ), and the English one by 
Holmes (1815; 2d ed. 1878). Nohl edited the CoiTe- 
spondence (2d ed. 1877). See also the Life by Eischar 
(1888) of Mozart’s second son, AYolfgang Amadous (17‘Jl- 
18-14), who wrote a few oompoaitions of slight importance. 

Hozdok, a town of Russian Caucasus, on the 
Terek, 58 miles N. of "Vladikavkaz, with three 
large annual fairs for horses, sheep, cattle, fvc. 
It grows excellent melons and wine. Pop. 11,008. 

Blozley, James Bowlino, an able theological 
writer and High Church divine, was born in Lineoln- 
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sliire in 1813. Edueateil at Oriel College, Oxfoi-il, 
he became a fellow of Magdalen, vicar of Old 
Shoreham, canon of M oicester, and in 1871 regiu.s 
professor of r)i;’iuity al Oxfoid. His cliief books 
are: The Augusttnani Doctrine of Fredestination 
( 1S,~)5 ) ; 27ie Frinutive Doctrine of Berptismal i?c- 
generation (1856) ; lleview of the Baptismal Con- 
troversy ( 1863 ) ; his admiralJe Baniptou Lectures on 
Miracles [\Htio); Oxford Unicersity Sermons {\S76); 
Bnhng Ideas in Early Ages (1877); Theory of 
Development, in answer to Newman ( 1878 ) ; Essays, 
Historical and Theological (2 vols. 1878), contain- 
ing among otlier p.apens admii-aiile essays on Land 
and Luther, an over-eulogistic study of Strafford, 
and a still less .sncce&.sful depieciation of Ciomwell 
and IJr Arnold ; and Sermons, Parochial and 
Occasional (1879). Mozley had great intellectual 
force, sul)tlety of analysis, and iimaginative ver- 
satility, hut he wiote without facility, and his 
.style is not commensurate in rpiality witli M.s 
thought. He died 4th January 1878. See his 
Letters (1884). — His elder brother Thomas, rector 
of Plymtree, Devon, is well Icnown as the author 
of Beniiniscenccs chief y of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement ( 1S82), and Ecmiuiscences, elntfly 
of Towns, Villages, and Schools (1885). 

Moziiflei'JiiiS'gcr. See Mehaffaejtaoae. 

Dlskct, also written Mt.sc'K 15 THA and other- 
wise, piobnhly the most ancient town of tlie Cau- 
casus, and down to the 5tli century the capital of 
the old Gemgiaii kings, stands on the south side of 
tile Caucasus, 10 miles NNW. of Tiilis, It con- 
tains a cathedral, already existing in the 4tli oeii- 
tiiry, in ivliicli the Georgian Icings were crowned 
and buried, Wlien the Poti-Tiflis Railway was 
construcled, an ancient necropolis was laid hare ; 
the gi'aves were those of a cannibal race, and 
furnished proof tliat the modern Geoigians are 
the direct descendanta of the ancient Iberi. 

mtzciisk, a town of Russia, 31 miles by rail 
NE. of Ore), Pop. 15,067. 

JHiicli Woolton (i.e. ‘Great Woolton’), a 
town of Lancashire, 6 miles SE. of Liverpool. 
Near it are large quarries, Pop. 4541. 

IHllCilnge is tlm term applied to the solution of 
a gum in water — thus, mucilage of acacia, mucilage 
of tragacaiitli. The term is also sometimes applied 
to the natural solution of gummy sulistances 
found ill plants. See Gum. 

Muokers, the popular name of a sect whicli 
sprang up at Kdnigsliprg in 1835, The movement 
seems to Jiave originated in the dualistic and theo- 
sophic views of John Hemy Sclionherr (1771-1826) 
concerning the origination of the universe by the 
coiiihination of a spiritual and a sensual principle. 
The most notable of his followers wei'e two 
clergymen, J. W. Ebel (1784-1861) and Diestel, 
both of whom were in 1839A2 degraded from their 
office. Hepworth Dixon (in his Spiritual Wives, 
1868) pointed out the resendrlance of the Mucker- 
sect to the Agapemone (q.v.) and the Perfectionists 
(q.v,). In 1874, at Porto Alegre in Brazil, a band 
of German Muckers, under a proplietess, were 
nearly all killed in corrfliots with tire irrilitary'. 

nilicoiis Mcuikrane. Under the term mucous 
system anatoirrisls include the skin, roucou.s menr- 
hranes, and true glands, all of which are continuou.s 
with one another, and are esseirtially composed of 
similar parts (see Skin, Glands). The mucous 
nienthrane is divided into the alimentary mucous 
membrane (for udiich see Dr&ESTION, Vol. HI. 
p. 813), the respiratory (see Nose, Re.spiration), 
and the genito-urinarj' (see Kidneys, &o.). 

91n<lar [Galotropis), a germs of Asolepiadaoeie 
found in India, Persia, &c. The inspissated juice 
is used as a purgative and sudoriiic medicine. 
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Mudejavcs. >See iMdiascus. 

Mu<l-flshes {Dijimji), a small but very import- 
iiiib ouler rif fresh-water lishea, a connectiiig-liuk 
towards Ampliibians. Tlicie aie only two genera, 
widely separated in geographical distribution — 
Ceratodus from Queensland and Protopterus from 
trojjioal Africa. Of an alleged third genius, ‘ Lepi- 
dosiren ’ from Brazil, ive know extremely little, not 
enough to warrant its sepaiation fiom Protopteru.s. 
The wide range of distribution, and the discovery in 
Mesozoic rocks of fossil teeth re.semhling those of 
Ceiatodus, conlirni the impression of ancient origin 
wliicli is .suggested by not a few facts of Dipnoan 
anatomy, sucTi as the persistent notocliord without 
distinct vertebrie, the intestinal spiral valve, the 
cloaca, the abdominal pores, &c, (see Fishes). 
On the otlier hand the mud-liahes are in other 
respects almost aniphihians, for the swim-bladder 
functions a.s a single (Ceratodus) or double (Pi'O- 
topterus) ‘ lung,’ along with which gills also persist. 
The Dipnoi are thus important connecting-Iinka. 
The liinlis are peculiar in the posses.sion of a central 
axis, which in Ceratodus Iicar.s rays on each side. 
The body is covered witli flat scales, is from four to 
si.\' feet in length, and hears a .syrametric.al tail. 
Ceratodits scorns to feed on decaying leaves and 
the like, Protop tenis on llsh, frogs, inscets, &c., 



Head of Piotoptorus (after Wiodorslieim ) : 

Showing fore-limb (n), enlraiici' lo gill-cavity (ii), external 
gdi.9 (4 

while ‘ Lepidoairen, ’ though described by the natives 
as feeding on roots, is said to have teeth suited to 
carnivorous diet. The nostrils open posteriorly 
into the month, a condition occurring in no other 
fish, unless Myxine he reckoned as such. Air is 
taken into the lungs at the surface of the water, 
and this inode of re.spiration becomes more 
emphatic when the fishes venture to wriggle 
iishore, as Ceratodus is said to do, or get into 
thick muddy water, or when the dry seiisou 
hegiii.s to desiccate the pools. It is then in fact 
that Protopterus ino.st de.serves its poindar iiiiine, 
descending into the mud, rounding on' a uest for 
itself, and becoming more or less dormant. ‘ The 
mud around one of these nests becomes very hard, 
and the balls thus formed have been dug out, and, 
without bre.aking, have been brought to Europe 
or North Aiuoriea. A short immersion in water 
.serves to release the lisli, which will live for some 
time in conliuemeiit.’ Both Ceratodus and Protop- 
terus are e.steemed as food. The devehroinent of 
all the forms is still miite unknown. 'The term 
‘mud-Iish’ is also apidied to a Ganoid (Amia 
enfua) not uncommon in some of the fresh waters 
of the United States. It attains a length of two 
feet, is carnivorous in diet, and gulps air at the 
surface of water, the air-hladdor having truly 
pulmonary functions. 

See Ceratodus, Fishes, LEriDO.siREN ; also Gunther’s 
Study nf Fishes (Edin. 1S80) ; Howard Ayers, JenaisAie 
Zeitschv. f. Waturwiss. xviii. 18S5, with literature. 

Mtitlic, CnAiiLE.s Edwahd, founder of the 
celebrated library which hears his name, was 


born at Chelsea in 1818. Having started as a 
bookseller, he e.stahlished hi.s library in 18i2 
which became .a limited company in 18(U, and had 
2o,000 memliers in 1890, the annual receipts heim'- 
11100,000. He puljlifihed iioetical Stnn/ Leaves 
(1873), and died 2Sth Oct. 1890. See Bouk-tiiade. 

Ullltlki, often spelt iMoodkee, a village of 
the Punjab, India, 20 miles S. of the Sutlej, and 
on the old road_ from Firozpur to Karnal. Here 
the first battle in the Sikh war of l845-t6 was 
fought (18th Deoeniher ISJ.I), when the Briti.sh 
under Sir Plugh Gough repulsed the Sikhs, and Sir 
Robert Henry Sale, ‘ Fighting Bub,’ was killed. 

Mud Volcanoes. See Yolcanoe.s. 

Muezzin (Arab. Mu-dn or Mu-azzin ; .some- 
times Mueddin), the uliieial attached to a Moham- 
medan mosque, who announces the dift'ei-ent times 
of piayer. See MoilAJiyiED, p. 249. 

Mnfti. The Turkish Grand Mufti or Sheikh- 
ul-Islam in the head of the great corporation of 
Ulema (q.v.), the inteipreters of the Koian, by 
whose decisions (when wiitteii down, Fetwas) the 
Cadis have to judge. 'The chief of the Ulema is 
little less powerful than the Grand Vizier. 

Mllg-gletonians, a sect that arose in England 
about the year 1G51, and of which the fomKler.s 
were John Reeve and Lodowick Miiggleton 
(1607-97), ohsenre men, hut who claimed to have 
the spirit of iirophcoy. Mnggleton was a journey- 
man tailor. He piofessed to be the ‘mouth’ of 
Reeve, as Aaron was of Mose.s. They affirmed 
themselves to he the tieo vitimscs of Rev. xi. 
They asserted a right to curse all who oppo,se(l 
them, and did not hesitate to declare etonial 
damnation against their adversaries. They favoured 
the world with a number of publicatious, one of 
which — particularly directed to the Parliament 
and Commonwealtli of England, and to his E.xoel- 
Icncy the Lord General Cromwell — was entitled a 
Remonstmurefrotn the Eternal God. The prophets 
were at that time imprisoned as nuisances in 
Old Bridewell. Another imhlioation was a Ocneml 
Epistle from the Holy Spirit in 1756; Mnggleton’s 
writing.s were collected again in 1832. He had 
assailed the (,inakers, and was answered effectively 
by Pcnii and George Fox. He denied the doctrine 
of the Trinity, held anthropomorphist opinions, 
with many strange dootrines over and above, as 
that the devil became incainate in Eve, iSre. A few 
Muggletonians lingered in England well into the 
19th century. See Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars, 
and other Essays ( 1888 ). 

Mn!>'wnnip.S, a title conferred, during the 
United States presidential election of 1884 (New 
York Siin, June 15), on such Republicans as threw 
over the nominee of their party for Cleveland, the 
Democratic oandidato, in the interests of civil 
service reform. The title iuijilied a belief that 
these Independents set themselves u]i as superior 
to their lormer associates. — 'The word inoau.s ‘big 
chief’ in the Algonquin Indian dialects, and John 
Eliot, who spelled it ‘Mugquomp,’ employed it to 
translate ‘leader’ and ‘duke’ (as in Gen. xxxvi. 
15) in his Indian version of the Bible. 

Mlilllljerg, a town of Prussian Saxony, on the 
Elbe, 36 miles SB. of Wittenberg. Pop. 3441. 
Here, on 24th April 1547, the Emperor Charles V. 
defeated John Frederick the Magnanimous, Elector 
of Saxony. See SciI,MALKALD. 

MlUllhnnscn, a town of Prussian Saxonjq on 
the Unstrut, 25 miles by rail NNW. of Gotha. An 
important imperial free city in the 13th century, it 
came lo 'Prussia, in 1802, to VVe.stpl)alia in 1807, and 
again to Prussia in 1815; and it is .still an active 
centre of commerce, with mannfaotures of woollen 
and cotton goods, hosiery, &c. IMp. (1875) 
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2103-i:; (lySo) 25,141. See works by Herquet 
(1S74), Plalf (1874), ami Stoplian (1886). 

.Iluir, John, a (Ustingiushed Sanskrit scliolar, 
was born in (llasgow in 1810, stmlied at the univer- 
sity there and at llaileybur.v.^and at eighteen went 
out to Bengal to join the East India Company’s 
Civil Service, in which he leinained for twenty-five 
years. Hia last years were spent in Edinburgh, 
'where he died, March 7, 1882. Muir was a inuni- 
lioent patron of learning, and himself a scholar of 
unusually wide intellectual and spiiitual sym- 
pathies. lie founded and endowed a chair of 
San.ski'it in Edinburgh, as well as prizes for higdi 
attainments in that language, and also provided 
the funds for a leeture.ship in comparative religion. 
His great work was his Orii/iiial SmisLrii TcjIs 
on the Oriffin and Hisfovy uf the People of India, 
their lieliijion and Institutions (5 vols. 1858-70; 
2d ed. 1868-73). Another book is Metrical Transla- 
tions from Sanskrit ii''rilcrs (1878). 

SlK WlLLl.VM Muir, his brother, was born in 
1819, and at eighteen joined the Bengal Civil 
Service after having attended lcctnrc.s at both the 
universities of Edinlmrgh and (flasgow. He rose 
rapidly in rank, was made K.C.S. I. in 1807, and was 
lieutenant-governor of the North-west Provinces, 
1868-74, and Financial Minister to the government 
of India, 1874-76. After his retuin to England he 
sat on the Council of India, 1876-85, when he was 
elected Piiiiuipal of the university of Edinluu-gh. 
Sir William Muir ia an eminent Arabic scholar, and 
hia Life of Mahomet (4 vols. 1838-61 ; abridged 
ed. 1877) and Annals of the Burly Caliphate (1883) 
are works of solid and enduring value, OtUer 
books are The CorAn, its Composition and Teaching, 
and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scriptures 
(1878); Extracts from the Cordn (1880) ; and The 
Early Caliphate and Ilise of Islam, the Rede 
Lecture for 1881. 

itluirkil'k, a town of Ayrshire, 26 miles E. by 
N. of Ayi'j bleakly situated, 720 feet above sea- 
level. It i.s the .seat of great ironwork.s, dating 
from 1787. Pop. (1871) 2376 ; ( 1881 ) 3470. 

Mukaddasi, an Arab geom-aplier, born at 
Jeni.salem, voyaged extensively for twenty yeans, 
and described Mo.slem lands in a work published 
in 985 A.D. It was edited by i)e Goeje in 1877 ; 
and the part relating to Syria ami Palestirre was 
translated froirr the Arable for the Palestine 
Pilgr'iin’.s Text Society in 1887, by Guy Le Strarrge. 

aiiikdeii, or Moukden, capital of Marrciruria, 
is situated in the sotrtbern part of the comrtry, on 
a bratreh of the river Liao, 423 irtiles NE. uf Peking. 
Mukden is the Mancltu name ; the Chinese call it 
Shitigking, its present official title. Tire towrr is 
surroirndeil by a good inasorriy wall, a parallelo- 
gram hr shape. Orrtside this tire sirlnirbs e.xtcrrd 
lor one to two rrriles atrd are irroteoted by a rturd 
wall. The imperial iialaee stands in the centre of 
the city, enclosed within a third .separate wall. 
Previous to 1625 the town was called Shenyang ; 
in that year Nurhaohir, the founder of the pi-eserrt 
reigning family irr China, made it Iris capital arrd 
called it Mukdorr. The Irish arrd Scotch Presby- 
terians are very active irr tire place ; they corrdrrct 
also a trtedical nrissiotr wlirclr is very .sucoessfnl. 
There is, too, a Ronratt Catlrolie mission. Nnnrer- 
uns temples adorn the city. About four miles to 
the east is the tomb of Nrtrhachu. hlukdeir con- 
tain.s other imperial tombs of the reigning farrrily. 
Good eoal exists in the vicinity. Its port is New- 
oliwang (q.v.), a railway between the two places 
being in contenrplation in 1891. Pop. (1887) 
250,600. 

Mulatto. See Negro. 

Mulberry (Monts), a genus of trees of the 
natural order Moracoa;, rratrves of temperate and 


warm climates, uith deciduous leaves, unisexual 
flowers hr short, thick spike.s, a 4-parted perianth, 
corrtaining either four stamens or one pi.stil vith 
two styles, the perianth of the female f!ower.s 
beborrrhig sncculerrt arrd elo.sing over the small 
pericarp, the whole spike coalescing into an nagre- 
gate tirrit. — The Common Mulherry, or Black 
MtilbeiTy (M. nigra), is a native of the middle 
parts of Asia, hut was irrtioduced into tire sorrth of 
Europe more than a thousand years ago, and is 
itow almost natrrralised there. It is a low tree, 
rntrclr branched, with thick rough bark, and broad 
heart-shaped leaves, which are unequally serrated, 
arrd very rough. It is cultivated in the middle 
parts of Europe, and succeeds well hr the sorrth of 










Conrriron Mulberry (Jllurtis iiiyra), 

England, but in tbe nortliern parts of Britain it 
requires a wall. 'Die peiiantlr and stigmas are 
roughly ciliated, and the fruit is of a pur'plislr- 
hlftck colour', with dark red juice, fine aroinatie 
llavorrr, and snbaord sweet taste. The fruit is 
rntrclr esteenred for dessert; air excellent preserve 
and a pleasant light wine are made of it. The 
tree often produces iks fruit in prodigious quantity. 
The wood is employed in cahinet-work, but is not 
of much vnhio. The lear-es are sometimes used for 
feeding silkworms. The Black Mulherry lives 
long ; trees still existing in England are known to 
he more than 300 years old. It is propagated by 
seed, by suckers, by layers, or by cuttings. It 
succeeds best in a rich light soil. — The \Vliite 
Miilberi'y (M. alba) is a native of China, and has 
been there planted from tiine hmiiemorial for the 
sake of its leaves, ’rvhich are the best food for silk- 
worms; on this account also it has been ciilti- 
valed in the south of Eui'ope since about 1340. In 
North America it does not succeed farther north 
than 43° lat., being somewhat more impatient of 
frost than the Black Mulberry. Tire perianth and 
stigmas are smooth ; the fruit E almost white, and 
is much le.ss palatable than that of the Black 
Mulberry, altliougli in this respect there is great 
difl'erenee among the many vaiietie.s. A I'ob made 
of it ia useful in sore throat. The best variety for 
feeding Hilkwornis, on account of its rajiid growth 
and abundant leaves, is that called the Pliiliiipine 
Mulberry. In India the White Mulberry is 
treated as a bush, and cut down twice a year; 
the shoots, strippeil of their leave.s, being tlii'own 
away, although tire bark has long been used hr 
China and Japan for making paper. It grows 
readily from cuttings. The root lias a considerable 
reputation as a vermifuge. — The Red Mulberry 
(H/l rubra), a native of North America, abounding 
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pai'ticiiiarJy on tlie lou’ev jiart^ of tlie jMishoiiri, 
endiii'e^ severe fra-^t^ imioh befter tlian either of tlie 
jirecedinif, and is tlierefore preferred for cuUivatioii 
in some parts of Europe. Its fruit i.s dee]! red, and 
almost ns pleasant as the Black Mulberry. It 
forms a tree 60 to 70 feet ld;L,di, with a circunifereiice 
of about six feet ; the ■wood is fine grained, stioii", 
and adapted even for .sliipbuilding, but cannot be 
procureu in any f]uimtity for tliat purpose. — ^The 
Indian Mulberry (M. I/ielim) has black fruit of a 
delicate flavour, and the leave.s are exten.sivelj 
used for feeding silkworms in China, Cochin- 
China, and Beng,al. — 31. )iir(t-/>iirjiiireu has been 
introduced into India from China for feeding silk- 
■worius. 71/. Mauritiuna, a native of Mailaga.sear 
and iilauritiu.s ; 31. celttdifoUa and 31. corylifoUa, 
Peruvi.au species ; 31. Tcttcu-ica, a native of cential 
Asia ; 71/. Impigata, the species most eoininon in 
the noith of India; and 31. CKshmaiaua, a native 
of Cashmere, produce pleasant fruit. 31. i/nlri.i, a 
native of the north of India, ls said to be anperior 
in flavour to all others. 

The Paper Mulherry [Bruussondiu mipyrifent) 
dilleis frmn the true mulberries in liavrng tlie 
female llowers collected in a globular nmss. The 
tree i.s of moderate .size, or, in cultivation, a bush 
of 6 to 12 feet high, ivitli leaves either simple or 
lohed, a native of India, Japan, and tiie islands of 
the Pacilie Ocean, but now not uncommon in 
)ilensuvo-ground.s in Euro^ie and North America. 
The islander.? of the Pacilie cultivate the Paper 
Mulberry with great care. They make a kind of 
clothing from the hark, using for tliis purpose the 
hark or small liranolies about an inch in diameter, 
■wliioh they macerate in water, and then, acraiiing 
off the epidermis, they press ami heat the moist slijis 
together-. Tire pairer also wliioh is used in Japan 
anil many pai'ts of the East i.s in great part made 
fi-oni tlie'hark of the young sUoot.s of tlii.s plant, 
which for this purpose is boiled to a pnlj), and 
treated soinewliat in the same way as the pnljr of 
rags in Europe, When the shirots are cut, new 
ones spring up very rapidly. Silkw'orm.s cat the 
laavc.s of the Paper Mulberry. Tire fruit Irs oblong, 
of a dark-scarlet colour, sweetisli, hut insijtid. 

Mxilcaster, Rich.ihd, philologist (died 1611), 
was a scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
1048, hut attracted no notice till 1605, ■'vhen lie 
removed to 0-xford, and w'as chosen student of 
Christ Church, quickly becomiirg eminent for his 
knowledge of eastem liter'ature. In 1561 he was 
.ajipointcd master of Merchant Taylors’ School, and 
in 1596 master of St P.anl’s School. He enjoyed 
great reputation as a Greek and oriental .scholar 
and sucoe8.sful schoolmaster. His Eirglisli and 
Latin wmvks were celebrated in their day, the 
principal being Positions, tfcc, nccessarie jor the 
Training iij) of Children (Lond. 1581) and Elc- 
mmtaric on the Right Writing of our English Tung 
(1582). He was early addicted to dr.aniatic com- 
position, and assisted in the performance of plays 
before Queen Elizahetli. 

Mulder, Gerard Johannes ( 1802 - 80 ), was 
professor of Cliemi.stry at Utrecht, and w.as best 
known from his investigations on protein and 
vegetable physiology. 

Mule, the hybrid offspi'ing of the male aa.s and 
the mare, muoli used and valued in many parts of 
the -world as a beast of burden. The head, eais, 
croup, and tail show very distinctly the ‘pre- 
])oteiicy’ of the ass; but in hulk and stature the 
iimle is nearer the horse, and seems to e.xcel both 
its parents in sagacity, muscular endurance, snre- 
footedness, and length of life. Though never much 
used in Britain (save in some places for tr.am-cai-s ), 
it ha.s been common from ancient times in many' 
jiarts of the East, and is a very impoi'tant animal 


in most of tlic coimtiies ronml tlie Mediterranean 

.and in the mountainous parts of South America’ 
The best European breeds are found in Franoc 
Spain, .and Italy; those of Kentucky, Missouii’ 
Minnesota, and Mexico are also renowned. Tlie 
earriei-iiiules of South America .and elsewhere me 
diiven in Lroop.s, each led by a bell-bearing old 
mai-e._ Hei they follow witlr such docility- .and 
allectiou that when the troops mingle in' their 
lialting-pl.aee.s they me readily sejiarated by secur- 
ing the leader. In .ancient times mnles wore often 
leseiied as tlie peculiar steeds of jirinces, .and tliev 
aie still used to di-aw the carriage.s of It.alian car- 
dinals ami other occlesiastieal dignitaiies. Mules 
are very surefooted, .strong of limb ami firm of 
hoof, clever at jiassing steep places and .sluarp 
turns, e.asy to ]deas6 with food. They' may bo 
liddeii, driven, or used for p.ack purposes. Tlieh- 
(Ic.sti is edible. 

The f.act that mules are generally sterile has 
given rise to the common mistake 'of siipjiosing 
that sterility is a necessary consequence of bylirid'^ 
isation. Even as regards mule.s, tlie female.s may 
be successfully cros.sed by horse or ass, though the 
more miiiieiou.s male.? .seem to be const.antly sterile. 
The liimiy or com)ianion hybrid of the mule, tlie 
ollspi-iiig of a female a.sb and a stallion, is not eom- 
mon, amt is decidedly' inferior in size, streiigtli, 
and beauty. See A.s.s, IIok.sk, Hybrid, Canary; 
and for the Spinniiig-mulo, see Spinnino, 

Mlllgravc IsliUHis, a name given to some of 
the Marshall Islands (q.v.) from their discoverer, 
the navigator Lord Mulgrave (1744-92). 

MHlliailscn (Er. 3Tulhouse), a town of Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the 111 ^ and the Khone and Kliine 
Canal, 68 miles by rail S.SW. of Strasimrg and 20 
NW. of Basel. It consi.sts of three parts, the old 
town, the new town, and the artiaans’ town, .and 
is a ] dace of lir.st-rate industrial impoi lance. The 
cotton manufacture employs 16,000 woikpeoplein 
the town and 60,000 in the adjacent village.?. Be 
sides this, it has printing and dye works for cotton, 
linen, calico, wool, and silk fabrics, chemical fne- 
loiies, iron and other metal works, and shop.? for 
making machinevy, railway plant, &o. Bop. 
(1821)13,027; (1861)45,887; (1886) 69,759; (1890) 
76,413. Miilliausen, -which existed as early as 717, 
was niade a free imjierial city )jy Rudolf of Haps- 
hnrg in 1273. By siding yvith .some of the Swiss 
cantons in the 14th century, it was enabled to 
maintain a certain degree of neutrality in the feuds 
between the empire and France. In 1515 it joined 
the Swiss Confederation, and in 1528 adojited the 
Kefouiied faith. But in 1798 it was incorporated 
with France, and began to come to tlie front a.s an 
industrial place after 1829. It is noted for the 
excellent .arr.angements made for the liousing, &o. 
of the -working-classes. It became a town of the 
Geinian empire after the war of 1870-71. See 
Histories of the town by De Sablifcre (1856) and 
Metzger (Lyons, 1883). 

MlilllCiin, a maimfaotui-ing town of Rhoiiisli 
Prus.sia, on the river Rnlir, 16 miles N, of Dilssel- 
dorf. It has great ironworks and an extensive 
trade in coal. Fo]), ( 1875 ) 15,445 ; ( 1890 ) 27,702.— 
Murheim-am Rhein, 3 miles above Cologne, 
carries on extensive manufactures of silk, velvet, 
thread, leather, stc. Pop. (1875) 17,.S50; (1885) 
24,975. 

Mull, an Argyllshire island, the largest of the 
Hebrides after Lewis and Skye, is separated from 
the mainland by' the Sound of Mull (19 miles long 
and li to 3i miles wide), and is engirt by a num- 
ber of sra.aller islands — Gometra, Ulva, Staffa, 
Iona, &e. It is 347 sq. m. in area, and has a 
maximum length and breadth of 30 and 29 miles, 
hilt is so deeply indented, especially toivards the 
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Atlantic, liy a do^en .sea-!och.s and )jays — the chief, 
Loch-na-ICeal and Lneh >Sciidaiii — tliat the eoa^t- 
Ihie cannot he lefcs tliaii 300 niilo^ The rocks aie 
chieBy volcanic, with a miavry of line red oranite 
in the south-west; and the surface is nionn- 
tainon.s. Beninore (3l.Sd feet) is the loftiest suin- 
init, IJentalloch the most heantifnl, whcte Llieie is 
innch that is heantifnl — these misty heiolits, the 
stietcliin"' moors, the soa-elilf's at Caisaig, the 
terraced hasaltic iilateans, the glens, streams, and 
lalces, and the patches of wood and green pasture. 
The climate is good for the Highlands, nnil the 
soil of fair fertility, hnt grazing answei-s inncli 
better than eorn-croi)s. Toherniory, in the north, 

28 oiiles \VN\V. of Oban, is the only town. It 
was founded in 1788 at the head of its sheltered 
harbour, and has a pier (1804), a telegiaiili, anew 
nater-siipidy (1882), and 1200 inhabitants. Arcs 
anil Dnart Castles are inteicsting luins; and Alac- 
kinnoii’s Cave tvas pronounced by Dr Johnson ‘ (he 
nreatest natural cniiosity he had ever seen.’ Pop. 
flSol ) 7-185 ; ( 1881 ) ,5229, of whom 4591 were (laelic- 
speaking. See Calloway (Mull of), 1Cint\ke. 

MlllleiU, the eomraon English name of the 
iieuus Verhascum, belonging to the Scroplmlariic, 
ami containing some eighty species, of which some 
six (Great Mullein, White, Dark, Moth, lii-c.) are 
native.s of England, and have been natnialised in 
the United Ktates. The leaves and stem (2 to 4 
fcethigii), of the common and larger species, are 
coveied witii a dense, woolly growth; the llowers 
form a dense spike a foot long. A mucilaginous 
deouotioii of the leaves is used to allay coughs and 
as an emollient application. 

MUllcv, E. Max-. See JMax-DIOlleii. 

illUllcrj Geouge, founder of the Oriihaii Homes, 
Asiileydown, Bristol, was horn near Halberstadt, 
Prussia, September 27, 1805. While in training 
for the ministry he was dissipated in his habits, 
and at si.'tteen iie W'as sent to prison for defrauding 
an iioteikeejiBi'. He went to Halle as a studenl of 
divinity, and a visit to a [irivate meeting for praise 
and prayer piovcd the turning-point in his career, 
and in 1826 he began to preach and teach, and took 
up his abode in fi'ee lodgings provided for poor 
divinity Htudents. Tliroiigli Tlioluek’.s advice he 
came to London in 1829, and studied Hebrew and 
Ciialdee with the view of becoming a missionary to 
the Jews. lie settled at Teignnioutii as minister of 
Ehenezer Chapel, and in the conduct of his church 
aholislied collections and depended on voliiiitaiy 
gifts. In 1835 he printed propo.sal.s for the establish- 
ment of an Orphan House, wdiich took shape in 
1836 at Bristol. As the result only of ‘prayer to 
God’ he aiinoniiced that he had received -684,441 
up to 1856 on iiehalf of the oiphaiis, who_ then 
nunihered 297. By 1875 upwards of 2000 children 
were lodged, fed, and educated. In 1889 it_ was 
announced tliat tlie Orphan Home.s and a.s.sociated 
entei'prisB.s cost about 630,000, which sum was the 
result of faith and prayer and voluntary subscrip- 
tions on the part of the public. Miiller visited the 
East on an evangelistic tour in 1889. He has 
puhlislieil A Nitn'ativr. of some of the Lord’s Deal- 
nigs with Ueorge Muiler (1837). Other three 
portions were published, 1841-56. 

Miillcv, JoTiAHSEH, one of the most eminent | 
physiologists of the 19tli century, was honi ,at | 
Coblenz on 14th July 1801, .stnilied at Boiin and j 
Berlin, eliietly anatomy and zoology, and in 1826 
was appointed professor of Physiology and Anatomy 
at Bonn ; in 1833 he anceecded Rudolphi as pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Berlin, and 
held that po.st until Ids death, 28th April 1858. 
He is regarded ns the founder of modern physi- 
olngy, on the ground that he summed up the work 
of his predeces.sors, instituted the niethnds of ex- 


perimental and niicroscojHC investigation of phy.sio- 
logical proiieities, hhii'.elf caiiied out and reeouled 
most valuable observations in connection witli the 
inechaiiLsni of sight, healing, .and voice, and the 
chemical and physical properties of chyle, lymph, 
and bile, and studied in an origin.al and fiuitful 
way the phenomena of lefle.x action and the glands. 
Moreover, his Hundinch ihr Plnjsmlogie des Men- 
schcii (2 voIr. 1833-40; Eng. tran.s. 1840-49) e.xer- 
cised a gi'eat inllnence as a text-hook of the science, 
and Muller counted amongst his pupils several 
men who now stand in the front rank of (leriiian 
science, such as Helmholtz, Vierordt, Du Boia 
Reymond, &c. Muller was scarcely less eminent 
as a student of conqiaratii’e anatomy ; lie observed 
lapidly and accurately, and pos-sessed a reniaikable 
insight into the interi'elalion.s of striicluial jiaits. 
In this depiartment of work his most famous me- 
moirs were those on the Amiiliioxus, on Eishe.s, 
the Echinodeims, and the Ciecilians. Several of 
his woik.s were tran.slated into English between 
1839 and 1849. 

niiillcv, Johannes von, historian of Switzer- 
land, was horn 3d January 1752, at Scliairiiausen, 
studied at Gottingen under Heyiie, Schlozer, and 
othei.s, and in 1772 was appointed professor of 
Greek at Scliall'hansen. Already he had com- 
menced the iiive.stigation of Swiss chronicles and 
documents. From 1774 to 1780 he lived in Geneva, 
langlit there, and wiote Ids Alh/eincine Gesrhiehte 
(3 vols. 1810), and published the tirst volume of 
Ids great work, GeschkhU dor Schireizcr. Shuitly 
afterwards he was j|iven the profe.ssoisldp of History 
and a iibrariansliip at Gassel, but icsigned hotli 
posts in 1783. In 1786 he became librarian and 
councillor of .state to the Elector of Mainz, and 
began the pnhlication of Id.s larger Geschkhte der 
sciiKcizerisuhcn Eidgenossensohuft (5 vols. 1786- 
1808; improved ed. 1826). In sipiport of the con- 
fedeiation of the German iirinces he wrote a Dar- 
sldlung des Furstenlnudcs (1787). In 1792, when 
Mainz was taken by the French, lie went to 
Vienna, where the Emperor Leoiiold nominated 
him a meiiiher of the iirivy-eoimcil ; but, a Pio- 
teslant at a Roman Catliolic court, he did not see 
much prospect of advaauciueut, and in 1804 left 
Vienna for Beilin, where he was appointed his- 
toriographer of the Hoheiizollern family, and wrote 
[/ehor die GoscJiicMo Friedrioli's Ucher den 
Untergang der Freihoit der Alton Vvlher, and 
Versneh iihcr die Zcilredimmgen der Vorwelt. 
Introduced to Najioleon after the battle of Jena, 
he was appointed by him (1807) secietary of .state 
in the new kingdom of Westphalia; hut died at 
Gassel, 29th May 1809. His Siinmtliche WerLe 
were puhlislieil, 27 vols. Thliingen, 1800-17 ; new 
ed. 40 vols. Stuttgart, 1831-35. See Live.s by 
Heereii (1820), Doling (1835), Moiinanl, in Ereiich 
( 18,39), and Tliier.Roh (1881 ). 

Dlilllcr, Julius, a German theologian, was 
horn at Brieg, April 10, 1801, brother of Karl 
Otfried Midler, the antiquary. He studied at 
Breslau and Giittingen, at liust law, next theology', 
and after a severe mental struggle adopted opinion.^ 
in I'eligion opposed to those of the Rationalists. In 
18125 he was appointed pa.stor at Sclicinhrmiii, south 
of Breslau, iu 1831 second university preacher in 
Giittingen, in 1834 e.xtra-ordinary professor of The- 
ology there, ne.xt year ouliuary professor in Mar- 
burg, and iu 1839 in Halle. Here he died, 27th 


ed. 1878). Tt was translated into English by W. 
Urwick (2 vols. 18G8). Another work was Dog- 
mediseho Ahhandlmgni (1870). Muller, together 
with Neandei' and Nitzsch, edited from ISoO-to 
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1861 tlie Driit.srhe Zcif.y:krift fur Chrktlichc TfA- 
sensrhaft nuf! CJiristhcIiu Leheii. Tlieve is a, 
]jife l)y Kiililer (1878) and a htudy t)y Sclmlt/e 
( 1879 ); 

Miilleiv Karl Otfried, classienl aveli.-eolo^dst, 
■was liora 2Sfcli Anniint 1797, at Liieg, in Silesia, 
Miulied at Bieslan and IJerliii, and in IfilO was 
ai)iininted profes.soi of Aioiiiisdogy and diiectorof 
the Philological Seminary at (lottuifien. He died 
at Athens, 1st August 1840, udiilst on a tour 
tinough Italy and Lreece. His great design was 
In einljiace the whole life of ancient Hreece, its 
art, politics, indiistiy, religion, in one warm and 
vicid conception — in a word, to cover the skelelons 
of antiquity with liesh, and to make the dry hones 
live. Thus his activity ranged over the whole 
field of Greek antiipiity. IVc are indebted to him 
for many new and stiikiiig elucidations of the 
geograidly and topngrajihy, literature, grammar, 
mythologV, mannei.s anri customs of the ancients. 
His work’on the Dorians {Dir Dorirr ; Eng. trams. 
18, '19) forms the 2d vid. of hi.s Gc-irhichtc HeUc- 
iiinc/ier Sf(tiHi»e uiid H/xdte (new and improved ed. 
1844), his princip.al pinduotion ; the lirst vol. deals 
with Oichomenos .and the Minyans. The treatiaea 
on the ancient Macedoninms ( 1825) and on the Etrus- 
cans (2 vols. 1828; new ed. 1877-78) continue the 
.s.aino line of invebtigations. Other valnahle works 
from hia pen are Aticirni Art (18.80 ; new ed. 187.8 ; 
Eng. trana, 1847); Siptriii of Mi/lJiolom/ (1825; 
Eng. tiana. 1844); and History of the Literature 
of Ancient Oreere (1816), undertaken at the request 
of the Biitish ‘Society for tlie Dill'u.sion of Ilseful 
Knowledge,’ tiamsliitcd into English hy Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis and Hr Donald.son, the latter of 
whom continued the work down to the taking of 
C:onstantino|ile. Tlie German original was puh- 
lihhed hy JMuller's brother (2 vols. 1841 ; new 
ed. 1882-84), Muller issued uhi'fiil critical editions 
of Varro, IJe LiiiyuA LatinA (1833); Eestus, De 
HifinifieatioHC Verbovutn (1839); and ACschylus, 
TCumcnidcs (1833-35). See MenK)ir,a hy Lueke 
{ 1841 ) and E. Kanke (1870). 

Mullet {Mvgil), n gonns of acanthoiiterous 
bony fibhea, type of the family Mngilidm. The 
memlier.s .are common coast ilslie.s, often frequent- 
ing brackish water. They eat mud, which they 
crush and sift within a fiHering ]iliarynx, reject- 
ing the nsele.ss stntf, swallowing the rest for tlie 
sake of the organic dehi'is it contains. The mouth 
lias at most feehle teeth ; the gill-rakers form an 
cll'octive sieve; the sloinacli is rather like a hird’s 



Common Gray Jfullot ( Mtujil capita). 


gizzard ; the intostino.s are exceedingly long. There 
are_ about seventy species, some of which attain a 
weiglit of 10 or 12 pounds. As thoy are edible 
and somotime.s higlily esteemed, the mullets onght 
to be more cultivated. Among British .species 
M. orto-racliatus, M. capito, M. auratus may be 
noted. A species from the fresh water.s of Central 
America [M. prohoseidens) has a pointed Ileaby 
snout. The Mediterranean mullet formed a 


favourite Roman dish, and their roes preserved 
are made into a delicacy. 

The so-called ‘rod nmllets' (MuUus) arc quite 
dilleient from the alinve, .and not f.ar removed from 
lierehes. The body is sliglitly comprcs.sed, and 
covered with laigo, tliiii .scales. Tliere are two 
long, erectile haibcl.s and feehle teetli. About 
forty .speoio.s, mostly from tropical se.as, are divided 
among a nnnihor of siih-genera. There is only one 
European .species (il/. barkitus), of which tlie so 
called ‘.surmullet' is ]irobablv the female form, 
ft occurs oil the souther ii co.asts of Britain, and is 
much esteemed as a delieiic;i . Tlie male seems to 
he smaller tliau tlie fenrale, which in Biitish waters 
rarely exceeds two pouiuhs iir weight. The colour 
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of the sur-miillct i.s pale pink, with three or four- 
yellow longitudinal stiipe.s; but wliere any of the 
scales have been rubbed oil' beautifirl tints of 
ptrrple and bright red ajipoai. 'This take.s place 
al.so during the stinggle.s of the iisb wbeir dying, 
and the Koniarrs were tliei-eforo acenstome'd to 
biing snrmnllets alive into their banqnetiiig-rooiiis 
that Hie guests might see them die, and enjoy 
the brilliant tli.sjibiy of colour before eating the 
fish. “Tiio Jislioniieii of our time.s,’ Giintliei- s.ays, 
‘attain the same olijoet hy scaling the fish hiiine- 
diately after its caiitiire, tliiis causing a ]iei-maiieiit 
contraction of the ohroniatopliores (colour-cells) 
containing the red ]iiginent.’ Hoe Gimther’s Study 
of fis/m (Ediii. 1880). 

Miillot. flee HEiiALrniY. 

milllingar', Hie chief town of ^yostmpaHl, in 
Ireland, 50 miles ii'NW. of Diihliii hy rail, on the 
Royal Canal ami the i-iver Hrn.sna. It is an im- 
portant trading town, has large infantry barracks, 
and is a centre for anglers visiting the tyeslmeatli 
lakes. Pop. ( 1861 ) 0426 ; ( 1881 ) 4787. 

Mllllioil, the upright division between the 
lights of rvin(low.s, screens, A-c. in Gothic arcliitec- 
turo. MulliouR are rarely met willi in Norman 
arcliitcctnrc, hut they become more frequent in the 
Early Englisli style, and in the Decorated and Per- 
pemticular are very common. Thoy hai'O some- 
times sniaR .shafts attached to them, which carry 
the tracei-j' of the upper ]iart of Hie windows. 
In late domestic arclutecfcnre they are n.sually 
plain. iSoe AVindow. 

Mnloclt, TiLss. See CiiAnc. 

Miilready, AAIilTjIAM, geiire-painter, vi-as hoiri 
at Ennis, in' Ireland, 1st Ajiril 1786. When a 
hoy he went to London with liis jrarenl.s, and at 
the age of fifteen entered as a student in the 
Royal Academy. Having tried classical snlijeots 
aiul landscape, lie soon found his true sphere in 
genre-painting — painting subjects such as ‘A Road- 
side Inn,’ ‘Horses Baiting,’ the ‘ Rarlier’s Shop,’ 
and ‘ Punch ’( 1812), ‘Roys Eisliing’ (1813), ‘Idle 
Boys’ (1815). Pie was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in Novenrber 1816, and an Aca- 
demician in February 1816. Ho also worked inde- 
fatigably at portrait-painting and the ilhrstra- 
tion of ' children’s books; designed the famous 
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‘Mill ready envelope’ for Sir Rowland Hill; and 
was tlirougliout conscientioii>, careful in drawing, 
and ricli in colouring. ‘ The Truant’ (1S35), ‘The 
Seven Ages’ (1S38), ‘The Sonnet’ (1839), ‘First 
Love ’ ( 1840 ) are famous woi ks of liL middle period ; 
and his illustrations to the Vicur of' Wulccjield wg 
well known. His Later works, ‘Women Bathing’ 
(1849), ‘ Blacklieath Park’ (1849), ‘The Toy 
.Seller ’ (1802), .showed failing powor.s. He dial iit 
London, 7th July 1803. See Stcpheir-^, Memorials 
of MnlrectiUj ( ‘ (Ireat Ai'tists ’ .scries, 1890). 

Multan, or jMoolt.vn, au ancient city of 
India, in the Ptinjah, st.-inda on a ntotrttd forrrred by 
the ruins of ancient cities that occupied the .same 
site, 4 miles from tlie left bank ot the Clierrab, the 
inundalion.s of which sometimes reach Mirlban. It 
is snrronnded on all sides cxcejit the south by a 
wall 10 to 20 feet high. The European quarter- 
lies to the north and west of the city, whilst to the 
south is the citailol, -which contains two Mohaiir- 
niedan shrirres, the ruins of an nrreient Hirrdu 
temple, and a massive obelisk (70 feet) to the 
ruernoi-y of Vatts Agnew and Andersotr, rrrtrr- 
dered here in 184S. The r-ieirrity ahorrirds itr 
ninsques, tombs, sltt-iiieK, &c. Manufactrrres of 
silks, cottons, aird carpets ai e carried on ; anil the 
glazed pottery and unaiucl work enjoy a high 
reputation, ftliiltan is an importrint centre of 
trade : it collects all the riroducts of the Punjab, 
eliifllly cotton, wlreal, wool, .sugar, indigo, and oil- 
seeds, sends them Iry the Indus falley Railway to 
Hyderabad and Kar-achi, and imports Eirr-opeaii 
piece-goods and otlier manufactured articles. Id-oiri 
Afglr.anistau it receives fi-uits, drug.s, .S 2 rice.s, and 
raw silk, and sends back indigo, cotton, and other- 
textiles, sugar, and coarse shoes ( of its own niaiiu- 
faetuie). In 1849 Multan was taken by the 
British troops and annexed. Pop. ( 18G8 ) 54,652; 
(1881) 68,674. — The area of the division is 20,295 
sq. nr., and its pop. (1881) 1,712,394; the area of 
the district, 5880 sq. nr., and pop. (1881) 551,964. 

Multiple-poilldilltf is a well-known form of 
legal process in Seotlaud, by which competing 
claitiis to one and the same fund are sot at rest. 
A person who has fiimls in his iiossc.ssioii, to which 
there are move claimants than one, is liable to be 
liavassed by double disti-css ; and lioncc lie coni- 
nierices a suit called the action of multiple- poinding, 
by which he allege.s that he ought not to he iiiade 
to pay the suin more than once ; and as he does 
not krrorv who is i-eally entitled to p.-ij-rnent, he 
cites all the parties claiming it, that they may light 
out their clainr.s among themselves. 'The corraspond- 
iirg proce.s.s in England is Inter-irleader (q.v.). 
Multiple Proportions. See Chesik-i-by. 

Muni, a peculiar kind of beer made of wheat- 
malt, to which .some bi-eu'ers add oat and bean meal. 
See Azotes and Queries for November 1881, p. 376. 

Mtimmlus. See UoniNTii. 

Miiminy. See Embalming. 

Mumps, a popular- name of a specific inflam- 
mation of the salivary gland,s described by nosolo- 
grsts as Cynanchc Par 'utidwa, or Parotitis. In Scot- 
land it is frequently termed The Branl's. Tire 
disorder usually begins with a feeling of stilfnes-s 
about the jaws, which is followed by pains, heat, 
and swelling bene.atli the ear. The s-vveiling begins 
in the parotid, Irat the other Salivary Glands (q.v.) 
usually soon become implicated, so that the 
swelling extends along the neck towards the chin, 
thus giving the patient a clefoi-med and sonrewJiat 
gi-olesque a]rpear-ance. One or both side.s may be 
affected, and in general the (lisea.se appears first 
on one side and then on the other. There is seldom 
much fever. The inflammation is usually at its 
highest point in three or four days, after which it 


begins to decline, sujipuratinn of the gland-, scai'cely 
ever occuning. In mo.st ca'-es no treatment furtlioi 
than aritiiihlogistic regimen, due attention to the 
bowels, and pi-otectron of the parts from cold, by 
the aiiplication of llannel or cotton-wool is i-equirctl, 
and the patient com[,letcly recorei-, in a week or a 
fortiiiglit. 'I’lip disease is infections; and the 
infection probiibly lemainsfov at least a fortnight 
after apiiaierit recm-ei-y. Like most infections 
disease.s, it seldom all'ecth the same person tv ice. 
It chiefly attack.s cbikli-err and young [lei.son.s. A 
singular oircuiri&tance connected with the disease 
is that in many cases the siili.--ideuce of tire .swell- 
ing is immediately followed by swelling and jiain 
in the testes in the male sex, and in the maiiiiiur in 
the female, 'riie irillammatiorr in these gl.inds is 
seldom ver-j' painful or long continued, hut is apt 
in the male to lead to peimanent atrophy of the 
organ. 

Miiiichcn. See Mltnich. 

MUiiclihniisen, K.tuL FjiiEDr.icii Hiekow- 
Airs, Baiuin von, a rnemher of an ancient, rrnhie 
family of Hanovei, whose name has become ]n-o- 
verhial as the iianatoi- of false and viilionloiisly 
exaggerated exploits and adventures, was horn lltlr 
May 1720, at liodeirw eider, in Hanoi ei, served as 
a cavalry olticer in Russian campaigns against the 
T’lirk.s, ami died at his hiithjilaco, 22il Peln-uaiy 
1797. A collection of his mai-velloiis stories, o'r 
stories attrilrateil to him, was first piiMisheil in 
English under the title of Baron Mitnehliauhcn's 
Marraiive of his Marvellous I'rarels and Cauipaiqns 
in Ilitssia (LoxiiX. 1785). The conipilor was lliitlolf 
Et-ich Rasps, an e.xpati-iated cmintrynran of tire 
hai-oii's. The hook went rairidly tlnnngh several 
eilitioiiri; ami in 1786 appeai-ed tire first Geinian 
version, edited by the poet Biii'ger. Ellison’s 
edition, Dcs Frciherrn von Miinchhausen wunder- 
bare Jlcisen mal Ahenteuer (lith ed, 1873), is 
eiii-iched by an admii-able inti-odriction on tire oi-igin 
and sources of the book, and on the kind of literary 
fiction to which it helong.s. Sevet-al of the adven- 
tures ascrihed to tire bai-on occur in Bebel’s Facetim 
(1508); otbei-sin Lange’.s RcIicrVcAcrMeHiicre (1763). 
See Miilier-Fraureutir, Deutsche Lugendiehtuiajen 
(1881). — A Fi-eilien- von Mlmchhansen (1813'86) 
became in 1850 head of the govei-nment of Hanover; 
aiiil after the aniiexatiori of Hanover by Prussia 
(1866) he made himself a champion of the national 
iravty. 

Mliliclc, cajritiil of Delaivare county, Indiana, 
54 miles by rail ENE. of IndianapoliB, is an im- 
portant railway junction, and Jras rnanufaetories of 
furnitrire, castings, iko. Pop. 5219. 

Mfliulen, a town of Hanover-, at the influx of 
the 'VYerra and Fulda to the 'VVe.--ei-, 15 miles NE. 
of Caosel. Engirt by wooded hill.s, it Iras a .sclrool 
of forestry (1868), an old castle, and manufactures 
of imlia-rnbher, glarrs, sugar, I'kc. Pop. (1875) 
5679 ; ( 1885 ) 7053. See also Minden. 

Miing-o, St. See Kentxgekn. 

Miiugoosc. See Ichneumon. 

Munich (Ger. Miinchen), the capital of 
Bavaria, is situated in a flat, barren plain, 1700 
feet above the sea-level, cliiefly on the left ot- west 
bank of tire impetuous Isav, a tr-ibutary of the 
Danube. By rail it is 440 miles SSIY. of Berlin, 
272 lY. of Vienna, and 867 SE. of Londoit. Seven 
bi-idges, including a railway bridge, sjran the i-iver 
to the subm-hs on tire riglrt bank. The elevated 
site of the city and the neiglibour-Iiood of the Aljrs 
render it liable to sudden cliariges of temperature, 
sometiitre.9 t-anging over 20° iit twenty-four Itorrt-s. 
The population in 1883 was 261,981, of whom alrirnt 
84 per cent, were Roman Catholics; by 1390 it 
had inoi-eased to 334,710; in 1880 it was 230,023; 
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in 1801 only 18, 880. Munich is one of the hand- 
Konic.st cities in ( lennany, and yerhaps the richest 
in treasures of art, while itself famous for its 
school of painting. WitViin the last two generations, 
and especially under King Ludwig I. (182o-48), 
who .spent nearly 7,000,000 thalers in beautifying the 
city, it has been decorated with buildings of almost 
every stj’le of architecture, many of them orna- 
mented with frescoes and sculpture ; wide anti hand- 
some street.s have been constructed ; and the squares 
and gaidens adorned tvitli statue.? and other monu- 
meuts. Among the imposing edilicos raised for 
the nceommodution of the ijublie collections are 
the Ulyptotliek { 1810-80), with its niagnilicent 
collection of ancient and modern scnljiture, includ- 
ing tlie famous jKginetan marble.?, discovered in 
1811; the Old Pinakothek (1820-36), containing 
paintings by the old masters, besides 168,000 
engravings and 22,000 diawing.s, and a priceless 
collection of 1500 antique vases ; the New Piiia- 
kotbek (1840-53), devoted to tlie works of modern 
painters ; the Royal and National Library, with 
over 1,000,000 volumes and .30,000 MSS. ; and the 
Bavarian National Museum, illustrating the history 
of civilisation and art. The New Palace includes 
an older palace and chapel, the Konigsliau (1826- 
3.)), in the .style of the Pitti Palace at Florence, 
with Sohnorr's frescoes of the Niljelungeulied, and 
tUo sumptuoualy-adnvned Banqueting Hall building. 
Other piiblie struotuie.? are the Lourt Thentie, one 
of the largest in (lermany, with room for 2600 
spectators ; the old and the new town-house ; the 
Temple of Fame, a Doric colonnaded building con- 
taining bust? of eighty illu.?triou& Bavarian.?, in front 
of whioli rises the oolo.ssal statue of Bavaria, 65 
feet high; the (Tenerals’ i’oitico (1844), a copy of 
tlie Lofjgia dei Lanzi at Florence ; the con.spicuous 
Maxitmlianeum, on its terrace 011 the right hank 
of the Isar, a college for civil .servants, containing 
a galleiy of modern historical (laintings ; and 
various ' palace.? and administrative buildings. 
Among the gates of Afniiioh tlie most beautiful 
are the Gate of Victory, designed after Constantine’s 
triumphal arch in the Forum ; the old f.s;ir gate, 
with its elaborate frescoe.? ; and tlie Propyhea 
(1862), oomineinorating the Greek war of independ- 
ence. The nuiiierous churches are all, except two 
or three, Roman Oatliolic. The oldest is St Peter’s 
(1294). The huge brick church of Our Lady 
(146.8-88), the cathedral of the arclihishopric of 
Munich- Freising, is remarkable for its two un- 
Ibiished towers (325 feet), now cajiped with 
cupolas ; in the interior is the elaborate tomb of 
the Emperor Louis the Bavarian. St Micliaol’s, 
or the Jesuits’ cluircli (1583-91), contains a monu- 
ment by Thorwaldsen to Eugene Beanbariiaia ; the 
Theatine Chru'cli (1767) coiitains the royal burial- 
vault; the Louis Clinieli (1830-44) is eiiibellislied 
with Cornelius’s freseo of the ‘Last Judgment;’ the 
beautiful church of Bt Mariahilf ( 1831-39) is noted 
for it? gorgeous painted glass and fine wood-carv- 
ings ; and the basilica of Bt Boniface (1835-50) for 
its sixty-six monoliths of gi'ay Tyrolean marble 
and resplendent interior decoration. The Court 
Chapel of All Baints is a perfect casket of ait- 
trea.sures. Munich is admirahly endowed witli 
scholastic, literary, scientilio, and henevolent in- 
stitutions, including- Royal Academies of Art and 
Science, a Polytechnic School, &o. The university, 
removed from Landshnt to Munich in 1826, lias 
171 professors and teacher.?, and over 3000 students ; 
its lilirary contains over 300,000 volume.? ; and its 
subsidiary institutions are mimeron.? and well 
equipped. Adjoining the jialace is tlie Cimi-t 
Garden, bounded on two sides by arcade.? adorned 
with frescoes ; fartlier north is the Engli.sh Garden, 
a park 600 acres in area ; and on the riglit bank of 
the Isar ai'e the attractive Gasteig promenades. 


The industrial devehipuieiit of Munich lags buliind 
its .'esthetic development. Its .stained-glass works 
iron, brass, and bell foundries, litbogiapliing and 
engraving woiks, and manufactories of optical and 
matliematical instruments, .and vaiions .aitistic 
.articles are, however, desen-edly noted. , Still more 
famous are the enormous breweries of Bavaiian 
beer, which annually piotluce about 49,000,000 
gallons, of wliieli 37,000,000 are consumed in the 
city itself. Municli caiiies on a large trade in 
grain ami in objects of art. 

In 1158 Henry the Lion raised the Villa 
Muiiifhcn from its previous obscurity by establish- 
iiig a mint and a salt-emporium within its precincts 
the name (also appealing .as Forum ad Moiiachos) 
being derived from the monks who owned the site. 
Ill tlie 13th century the dukes of the Wittolsbach 
dynasty selected Munich for their residence and 
fortified the town, in 1327 the old town was nearly 
destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt by the Empeior 
Louis tlie Bavarian veij' much on the jilan which it 
still exhibits ; but it wa? nob until the fortifications 
were r.azed at the clo.?e of the 18tli century tliat the 
limits of the town were enlarged to any extent, 
'riie true history of modern Munich is the account 
of its artistic development in the 19Lli centuiy, with 
which the artists most closely identified are Klenze 
and Giirtner the arcliilects, Bcliwantlialer the 
sculptor, anil Cornelius and ICaulhach the painters. 
The inoderu Munich school of painting, lieaded by 
K. von Piloty and W. Diez, is ohaiaeteiised by 
mai ked re.alism in colour and detail, in contrast to 
the romanticism of the older luastera. 

See works by Solti (1854), liohor (1876), Slaillinger 
(3 vola. 1870), Eegnot (1878), and Trautwein (IStli ed. 
1887); also Mi.s Howitt-Watts’ AH-siudmt in Munich 
(2d ed. 1879). 

municipal Arcliitcctiire is shown in the 
buildings used for municipal purpose.?, such a? 
town-bails, giiildliall.?, Ac. Tliese were iiist Imilt 
when tlie towns of the middle ages rose in import- 
ance, and asseiLcd their freedom. Tho.se of Nurth 
Italy and Belgium were the first to move, and con- 
sequently we liiul in tliose countries the earliest 
ami most important specimen.? of miinieipal archi- 
tecture during the middle ages. Municipal build- 
ings alway.s partake of tlie character of the aiclii- 
tecture of' the period when they were erected. In 
Italy, for instance, tliey are of the Italian-Gothic 
style in Vicenza, Venice, Florence, Ac. during the 
13th, 14th, and 15th centuries. In Belgium, during 
the same period, tliey are of the northern Gothic 
style, .and are almost tlie only really fine specimens 
of the civil architecture of tlio middle ages now 
extant. The Cloth-hall at Ypres, and the town- 
halls of Brussels, Louvain, Bruges (see Belfey), 
Oudeuaule, the Exchange at Autw'crp, and many 
other markets, lodges, li.alls, &o. testify to the 
early importance of the municipal institutions in 
Belginra. We look for town-halls in vain in France 
or England till the develo]mient of industry and 
knowledge had made the citizens of the large towns 
so wealtliy and iinport.aiit as to enable them to raise 
the municipal power into an institution. But from 
the 15th and Kith centuries there exist in Britain 
abundant instances of building.? erected for tlie u.se 
of tlie guilds and oorporntions and the municipal 
courts. Many of the corporation halls in London 
have recently been rebuilt by the wealtliy bodies 
they belong to, such as the Fislimongev.?, Merchant 
Taylors, Goldsmiths, and other companies (see also 
Guildhall). Municipal buildings on a large 
scale for the use of the town-councils and magis- 
trates liave also been recently erected in many 
large towns in Britain ; and now no town of im- 
portance is complete without a groat town-hall for 
the use of the inhabitants. 

It is a curious fact tliat in France, where the 
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tosvii'- beciinie of con^-iileralile iiiiiiortaiice durinj; 
the iniilille age:', so few munieipal huildings remain. 
This arises from the circumstance that tlie resources 
of the early municipalities of Fiance were ilevoted 
to aid the bishops in the erection of the gieat 
French cathedrals, and the towiisjieople used these 
cathedrals as their halls of asscinhly, ami even for 
such pui poses as masipics and amusements. 

Municipality (from Lat. Iiiiinicepii, from miDiits 
and capio, ‘ one who enjoy.s the rights of a fice 
citizen’), a town nr city possessed of certain juivi- 
leges of local .self-goveinment, the governing body 
in such a town. Muiuoipal institutions originate'd 
in the times of the Roman empire. The provincial 
towns of Italy, which were fi'Oin the Ih-st Roman 
colonies, as also those which, after having an 
independent existence, became members of the 
Roman state, though aubiected to the rule of an 
imperial governor, were aUowed to enjoy a lighl of 
veguliLting their internal all'air.s. A class of the 
iiihahitaiitb called the cnn'ii, or dccurioncx, elected 
two officers, called duuiiiiiii'i, whose functions were 
supposed to he analogous to those of the consuls 
of the imperial city, and who exercised a lirrrited 
jurisdiction, civil and crimiiral. There was arr 
important functiorraiy iir every rrmnicipality called 
the df/ciisor cinitatis, or advocate for the cit3’, the 
protector of the citizens against aihttraiy acts mr 
the part of the im|ierial gorenior. The trruirici|ial 
system declined with the decline of the empire, yet 
it retained vitalitj' enough to be afterwards resusci- 
tated in rrnion with feudalism, and with the Saxort 
institutions of Britaiir. Some cities of Italy, 
France, and (lennatty have imlced derived their 
present nragistraey by rliroet succession fi'oirt 
imperial Rome. For British Jlnnicipalities, see 
Boiiouori, CiTV ; see also Free iMi’EitiAL CiTiiis. 

Muiljcct. See M.S.IUIEU, 

MliukacSt a nrarket-towii <rf Hungary, situated 
at the foot of the Carpathiairs, 101 miles by rail 
NE. of Relrreczin, has mirres of iron ami rock- 
crystals, called Hungarian diamomls. The citadel, 
built on air isolated heiglit, resisted tlie iittiierial 
arms for three years (1085-88) ; and, havitrg fallen 
in 1848 into the hands of the Iluirgarians, was 
caiitured by the Russians itr the following year-. 
It is now a state-prison. Pop. 9091. 

Muilliacsy, Micii.ieE, ]raitrler, whose real sitr- 
nairre is Lieu, was honr at Mrrukaos, 10th October 
1846, He went a tnrrrer’s apjnetitice to Vienna, 
and studied painting there, at Munich, and at 
Diisseldorf, and in 1872 settled in Paris. E.xcept 
a few portraits, his works are nearly all genre- 
pictirres. Tln-ee classes maj' he distingirished — 
those depictirrg Hnngai'iarr life, inostlj' very 
dark in colouring, as ‘The Condenrned,’ ‘War- 
time,’ ‘ Night-roarnei's,’ ‘Village Hero, ’and others; 
those illirsti'ative of the social life of Pari.s, 
much lighter and brighter in tmre, as ‘ Munkaesy 
in his Studio,’ ‘Father’s Birtlulay,’ ‘ Two Farrtilie.s, ’ 
&'C. ; historical pieces, of which the hest-krrown 
exairtples ar e ‘ Milton dietatiirg Priradisc Lout to 
his Larrghters,’ ‘ Christ before Pilate,’ ‘ Cnrciltxiorr,’ 
and ‘Mozart’s Last Monrerrts. ’ Vigoi-on.s char- 
acterisation, dramatio power, and pictorial Irreadth 
ai'e perhaps his most con.spiouous ti-aits. 
Miiiiuipove. See Manipur. 

Muiii‘0, Hugh Andrew Johnstone, Latin 
scholar, horn at Elgin in Scotland in 1819, was 
educated at Shrewsbury and Trinity College, Canr- 
bridge, elected fellow of his college in 1843, and 
professor of Latin in his university in 1869 ( he 
resigned the chair in 1872), and died at Rome, 30Lh 
March 1885. His greatest achievement was an 
edition of Liicretm (1864; 4th cd. 1886), text, 
translation, and notes, one of the finest and most 


brilliant wmks of British schiilav-hiii. HL reputa- 
tion stands high mm envoi- as a writer of Creek and 
Latin ver.-e ; the best pieces were published along 
with a_ Latin translation of Cia^ 's Eler/y in 1884. 
The edition of Ilonwe ( 1809), Cnticisins and Eluci- 
dations of Catullus (1878), several papers in the 
Journal of Philoloyi/, and a Si/llcdiiis uj f.utiii Pro- 
nunciation, in co-operation with Prof. E. Palmer, 
constitute the remaining ]iuhlished woik of this 
consummate scholar. See ./o«ra. of Phil. (1885). 

MlllJstor. the largest of the four provinee.s 
of Ireland, occupies the smith-west, ami is hounded 
on the N. by Connaught, on the E. by Leinster, 
and on the W. and ,S. Itj’ the Atlantic. It contains 
the .si.x counties of Clare, Coik, Ken-j-, Limeiick, 
Tipperary, and Waterford, and the country is 
de.scriheil under the.se heads ; see also Ieel.ind. 
Area, 0,064,579 .statute acres. Pop. (1841) 
2,390,161 ; (1861) 1,513,558; (1881) 1,331,115; and 
(1887) 1,(200,795 (estimated). Of the total nearly 
94 per cent, aie Roman Catholics. 

miilister, capital of Westphalia, stands on a 
small stream, by rail 101 miles N. by E. of Cologne 
and 100 SSW. of Bremen. It retains numerous le- 
mains of medkeval aicliitecture, inchiding the mixed 
Romanesipie and Cothie cathedral, built between 
the 12tli and 14th contmics, and despoiled of its 
internal decorations by the Anabaptists ; Our Lady's 
Church, Cothie, 1 milt 'about 1340 ; the Colliic church 
of Bt Lamliert, of the 14th centniy, fioiu the oiiginal 
tower of which were buspended tlie tlnee iron cages 
with the bodies of the Anahaptist leaders, John of 
Lej’den, Knipperdolliiig, and Krechting, after thej' 
had been executed ; the church of St Ludgenis, 
also Gothic, dating from 1330; the Gothic town- 
hall, in which, in 1048, the pence of Westphalia 
was signed (also signed simiiltaneoiiRly at Osna- 
hriick, q.v.); the castle, built in 1767, and sur- 
rounded by fine jileasure-giuunds, including botani- 
cal gardens ; and the lOth-eentury town wine-cellar, 
in which are preserved some rare pictnre.s of the 
old Cerman school. The old Catholic university of 
Minister was dis.solved in 1818; there is now an 
acadeiuv, with a Catholic theological and a philo- 
sophical faculty, and about 470 pupils. Attached 
to it are a library of 123,000 volumes, a iiatuial 
history mu.seum, and collections of art and anti- 
quity. The industrial products of Munster include 
woollen, cotton, and silk fabrics, and paper, besides 
dyeing, printing, and enamelling. ’The trade is 
limited to linens, woollens, thread, cattle, corn. 
See. Pop. (1875) 35,703; (1885) 44,060, of whom 
30,751 were Catholics; (1890) 48,613. Munster 
was known under the name of Mimigardevord 
in the time of Charlemagne, who in 791 made 
it the see of the new bishop of the , Saxons, St 
Liulgerus. Towards the middle of the 1 1th 
century a monastery (whence Miinbter) was founded 
on the spot, and by 1180 it had grown into a town. 
In the l‘2th century the bishopric was elevated into 
a principality of the empire. In the 13tli centurj' 
the city heeame a meinher of the Hanseatic League ; 
and in 1532 it declared its adhe.sion to the Reformed 
faith, notwithstanding the violent opposition of the 
chapter. During 1535 Munster was the scene of 
the violent politico-religious movement of the Ana- 
baptists (q.v.). The bishop repossessed himself of 
the city, and in 1661 Bisliop Bernhard Imilt a strong 
citadel within the walls, and deprived the citizens 
of nearly all their liberties. In both the Thirty 
Years’ '^Var and the Seven Years’ War Minister 
suffered severely. 'The hishoprio, which since 1719 
had been held by the Archbisbop of Cologne, 
although it retained a special form of government, 
wa.s secularised in 1803, and divided among variou.s 
reigning bouses. The Congress of Vienna gave 
the greater part of the principality to Prussia, a 
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fiinall porfcitm bein'; appoitionefl to Olilenburg, 
while Hanover acrpiiied the territories of the iiieili- 
atisofl Lukes of Aiemhei'H;. Thu hishop7-ic was 
reeonstituteil in 1821. See works by Erhai-il 
(18,37), Cornelius {18.75-00), Keller (1880), anil 
Detten (1887). — There is another Mnnslei in 
Alsaee, 12 miles S\V. of Colmar by mils; pop. 3.31)0. 

Miill8ter, SeisA.si’I.vn, .scholar, was born at 
Iiigelheim in the P.alatin.ate in 1489, studied at 
tieidelherg and Tubingen, and became a Eian- 
ciscan monk, but at the Itefoi'iuation be einbiacetl 
the new dootiines (1,529). He then taught Hebrew 
and theology at Heidelberg, and from 1536 ni.athe- 
matias at iJasel, in which city he died on 23d May 
1532. He brought out the ilr.st Hebrew Bible 
( 1534-35 1 edited by a Germaii ; wiote Cosinuijmphia 
(1544), awoik on geography that kept its ground 
for more than a century ; .and pnlilislied a Hebrew 
giamimir, a ( ’li.ald.aic gramm.ar (1527), .and lexicon 
(1527), ,aiid a Latin-thcek-IIebrew dictionary (15.30). 

Mliiifjilk (Ccnnilas iniiii/jiic). Tlie.se small 
deer, of ivliicli there are seroial species, .appear to 
connect the true deer with the Clicvrotains (q v.) ; 
they inhabit llm forest tracts of the oriental region 
— i e. India, China, Java, Sumatra, Torinosa, and the 
Pliilippinoa. The inalc.s have largo canine teeth as 
in the Chevrotiuns ; the boms aie borne upon a 
long pedicel covered with hair, which seems to 
resemble the ' horn ' of the giratle. 

Miiiitz’s Metal. See Buas.s, 

Milnzev, Thomas, one of the leadeis of the 
Anabaptists (q.v. ), w.as boui at Stolherg, in the 
Haiz, about 1480, studied theology, and in 1,520 
began to preach at Zwickau. His ChiLstian social- 
ism and Ids my.stical doctrines .soon hi ought him 
into collision with the Iteforiiior.s .and the town 
anthorities. He thereupon made a preaching tour 
tlii'ongh Roliemia, >SiIenia, and Braruleiihnrg, and 
settled in Tlniiiiigia ( 1523). Again doprivotl of Ids 
ollioe, lie visited Nuremberg, Basel, and other .south 
Gernuui cities, and wa.s linally in 1525 elected pastor 
of the Anahaiiti.sts of JMuliIliau.seii, where lie won 
the common people, notwitlistaiidiiig Luther's de- 
nunciations of him, intvodneed his coiiiiiinnistic 
ideas, and soon bad the whole country in insurrec- 
tion. But on 15tli May 1525 lie and Ids men were 
totally routed at Prankuiiluuiseu by Philip of 
Hesse. Miini'.er himself was caiitured m flight and 
executed on SOtli May at Mlilil hausen. 

Sea Lives by MelauolitluDii (1525), Strobel (1795), and 
Seidemauii (1842); also Ilaiiki', Zcitaltcr der Jlcforma- 
tioa (vol. ii. ), and Jdrg, Gcselikhte des yrosscii liaucrn- 
krierjs { 18.50 ). 

Miiriena. See Eel. 

Mural Circle, an astronomical in.strninent for 

the observation 
of celestial bodies 
at their meridian 
passage. It con- 
sists of a large 
inet.al circle, 
turning on ,aii 
axis the end of 
tvldcli projects 
from a .solid stone 
pier or m all 
(whence the 
name ), clo.se to 
tvliicli the circle 
ni o V e s. The 
plane of the circle 
IS set ,as nearly 
as possible in the meridian. Eixed immovably to 
the circle is a tele.scope, which by tnining the 
circle is made to point to the star to be observed, 
at the time of its meridian passage. Two wires, 
one fixed and one movable, similar to those in the 


Transit Circle (q.v.), oniihles the altitude, or zenith 
distance, of the st.ar to he noted, if the iiistiument 
has been pioperly adjusted, and if the zeidtli or 
horizontal point on the ciivlo lie kiiouii. On tlie 
rim of the elide are divi.sion.s in degrees, &e., .so 
that the angle tbrougli M'liicli it is turned can he 
noted by means of several microscojies, as in the 
transit ciicle. The iinir.al ciicde.s once in use at 
Greenwich were six feet iii dianioter, and each 
degree of the division on the edge iiieasmed more 
than six-tenths of an iiieli in lengtii. The inamier 
of suppoit allowed of a large circle, which gave 
this advantage. The mural ciicIe is now .alniost 
oh.solete, modern iiiiprm’ements enabling all its 
work to he niueli better done by the transit circle. 

Miirnl Crown. See Crown. 

Mural Mceoratioil dates from very ancient 
times. The Egyptian and Etniscau niomiments 
foim an iiitegr.al and ininoitiint n.art of the history 
of PaiiiLiiig (q.v.), and have helped to mould the 
developnient of ceitain styles of art (see An.U)- 
ivSiiUE). Incised work and reliefs ha\’e been largely 
cmjiloyed. The Greeks tinted their temples anil 
‘ picked out ’ their sculptured friezes and pediiiients 
with colour; cidnnred biidvs were n.sed in Assyrian, 
ami wall tiles (see POTTERY) in Mo.sleni, aichitee- 
tiire. Some of the llonian walls were Imilt of tufa 
and red brick, coloured brick, tona-entta, .and 
lariegated .arrangements of marble were lavgely 
used ni Italy. Tbo plastci -work known as Sgraflito 
L].v.) is e.speciall,v adajitcd for this use, IMany 
English cburclies of the inediicral iieriod have been 
built of IliiiL and .stone, .and niiicb Tndor work of 
liarti-colonrod brick. Diatemjier and Fresco are 
ile.scribed in .separate articles ; water glass is a 
silicate jirocess of wlikdi there is an oxaniplo in the 
HimtiO.s of riuliameuli. Mosaic-work is extensb ely 
u.sed in Moors and ceilings, but also occasionally 
employed in nmial decoration. Tbo dado of the 
Albert Memorial Chapel at IVindsor is coiiipe.sed 
of slabs of inlaid marble hatched with coloured 
gold cement. See also Tape.strv, AVall-rapur. 

Another .sy.steni is that known as EiiCcanstic 
Painting (Ur. citmiistikv, Mixed by fire’), a 
manner of iiinral painting with a medium eimi- 
piised princiiially of wax, practised by the 
ancients. As the name iniphed that lire was 
used ill Hie oxecutiuii, some have been led to 
suppose that encaustic painting was the same as 
enamel painting ; but notices by Pliny and other 
writens show olcaily that it was a species of paint- 
ing in which the chief ingredient used for uniting 
and lixiiig the colour.s was wax dissolved by heat. 
A'arious attempts have been made in modern times 
to revive it. About the middle of Hie IStb cen- 
tury Count Caylus and Baclielior, and in 1 792 Mr.s 
Hooker of Rottiiigdeaii, under the name of Emina 
Jane Greenland, made various .sncce.ssfiil experi- 
ments with this view. Euc.anstio ]jainting was 
again taken up in Germany under the patronage 
of Louis I. of Bavaria, who connnissioned Louis 
Scluiorr to execute a series of historical subjects on 
the walls of the royal palace, Mniiicli. For pre- 
paring her medium Mrs Hoolier dis.solvoil gum- 
arabic in w.ater, afterwards adding gum-inastic, 
which was di.ssolved by stirring and boiling, and 
when the mixture had reached the boiling'-point 
she jiut in the ivax. After jiainting the picture, 
she passed a thin co.ating of molted w’ax over it with 
a hard brush, and then drew over the surface an 
iron— for ironing linen — nmderately heated. After 
the picture cnnled it wa.s rubbed with a fine linen 
cloth. The Geniian method is somewhat similar, 
hut some other ingredients are used ; among these, 
potash with the wax ; and, in place of an iron being 
passed over the surface, the wax is brought to the 
surface by a ves.sel containing five being held at a 
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little (listaiioo from the picture. It it. also possihle 
to emi)li)y a medium made of a mixtuie of tnr])eiitme 
and boeswa.x sufliciently plastic to be worked like 
oil. A modilicatiim of the .system was also devised 
by Mr Gainhier-Pai ly, and is known as Spirit 
Tresoo. Ry his method the walls are coated with 
wax and gum compounded with .spiiit of lavender. 
Tlie colours arc ground with the same medium. 

Mlll'ailO, famous as the seat of the Venetian 
fdass manufacture, is au island and town a little 
more than a mile north of Venice, with 3(500 inhahit- 
aiits. It possesses a line l‘2t!i-century cathedral, 
and another church with some \'aluahle pictures, in- 
cluding Paul Veronese’s ‘ St Jeinme in the Desert.’ 
But the chief interest centres in the glass-factoiics 
— an industry e.sLahlislied in the IStli century, and 
revived in 1860 hy Antonio Ralviati (1816-90). 

Murat, JoAOiiiM, king of Naples, Ma.s the son 
of an innkeeper at La Jiaslide-Fortiinieie, near 
Cahoi's, in France, and was horn o.ith March 1771. 
He was at first intended for the priesthood, hut the 
oirthi'eak of the Itevohrtion lired his enthusiasm ; 
he entered the army, and soon lose to the rank of 
colonel. Attaching himself closely to Bonaparte, he 
served itn<ler him in Italy and in E.gyi>t, dlstingnish- 
ing him.self in many battles; rose to the rank of 
a general of divisimr (1/99); rctunred witli Bona- 
parte to Franco, and rend(3red him moat iin)ioitant 
assiatanoa on tho 18th Bruniaire, hy dispeisiug the 
Council of Five Hundred at Ht Chord. Bonajrarte 
now entrusted him with tlie command of lire Coii- 
snlar tTiiavd, and gave Idnr his youngest sister, 
Caroline, in marriage. Murat held his usual post, 
the command of the c.avalry, at Marengo, where 
he covered himself with glory, and in 1801 was 
noininated governor of the Cisalpine llepuhlic. On 
the estahlislimeut of the French eniiiire he was 
loaded with hoimms. lie continued to command 
the cavalry in the armies led hy tho omiicroi', and 
contvilinted not a little to the victory at Auslevlitz 
(1805), at Jena, at Eylau, and to many other 
victories In 1806 the newly-erected gram’l-duchy 
of Berg (o-v. ) was bestowed upon him, and on l.st 
Align, St 1808 lie was proclaimed king of the Two 
Sicilies hy the style of Joachim 1. Na|ioleoii. He 
took posse.ssion of Najdes, hut tlie Bourbons, su|i- 
porteil by the licet of llritain, retained Sicily. By 
the moderation of his govei'iiincut he won the 
iieart.s of his subjects. In tlie expedition against 
llussia ho cmnmaiidod the cavalry, and indeed the 
army after Napoleon left it. After crusiiing tlie 
Austrians at Dresden (181.3), and heljdiig to light 
the disastrous Battle of Leipzig, he concluded 
a treaty witli Austria, and a tiiice ivith the Britisli 
admiral, and proiui.sed the allies an auxiliary corps; 
hut, as soon as he learned of Napoleon’s escape 
from Elh.a and return 1o Friiiice, he commenced a 
hasty wav ag.ninst Austria. Ho was, however, de- 
fe.ated at Ferrara (12(h Aiivil 1815), and again at 
Tolentino (2d May). AVitli a few lumseineii helled 
to Naples, wliere all was insurrection and com- 
motion; thence ho found Ills way to France. After 
Napoleon’s final overthiow, he toidc refuge in 
Cor.sica, from which he iiroceeded with a few fol- 
lower.s to the coast of Calabria, and ju'oolaimecl liiiii- 
self king and liberator, hut, being iirescntly taken 
piisoiior, w.as tried hy court-martial, and sliot at 
Pi/.zo, on 13th October 181.5. See hiograjdiical 
accounts hy (iallois (Paris, IS28), Coletta (Paris, 
1821), and Helfert (Vienna, 1878).— His widow 
(1782-1839) as.siimod the title of Countess of Lipoua, 
and resided in the neighhourhood of Trieste till her 
death. His two sons went to the United States, 
wliere tlie elder, NapoliSon Aciiille (1801-47), 
settled in Florida, married a niece of Washington, 
and published ’Exposition des Frinciposdu Gonvcrnc- 
nient Ecptnblicain onAmmQiie { 1833). The younger. 


' Napoluin Lrc'lE^- f'li.vRLiis (180,3-78), snll'cied 
lever-es in foitime ; hut, rcLiirniiig to Fiance after 
the revolution of ISIS, he attached himself 
closely to Louis Napoleon, who in 1849 sent him 
as anihassador extra-ordinai j to Turin, and in 1852 
made him a senator. 

Miiratori, Lodovico Antonio, It.alian anti- 
nnavy and liistnri.an, was horn at ’Shgunla, in the 
(hicliy of Modena, 21st October 1072. His life vas 
devoted mainly to researches in liistoiy, especially 
the lii.stoiy of hi.s native coimtiy. Iii'lGfl.’i he was 
appointed a librarian of the An'ihrosian Lihraiy at 
Milan. His first work was to issue collections of 
iiiedited Latin fragments, A/iccduta Lntinri, fol- 
lowed hater hy Anccdota Gnvea. In 17U0 he u.as 
lec.alled hy the Duke of Modena to take clinrge of 
the D’Este Lihraiy and the ducal archives at 
Moden.a. In 1723 the first folio volume of his 
great collection, Itcrma Itcdimruni Scriptures, w.as 
pnhlishod, and between that date and 1751 twenty- 
eight more. Tid.s work contains .all the chronicles 
of Italy from the 5th to the lOtli ceiitmy, ilhis- 
triifed with commentaries anil critical notices. It 
was accomp.aiiied hy a collection of disseitntion.s 
illustrative of the religious, literary, social, political, 
niilit.ary, .and commeici.il rel.ation.s of the .sevenal 
states of Italy duuim the same ]icuod, in 6\ol.s. 
folio, 1738-42, a woik which, altliongh far fiom 
being free fiom errors, is still regarded as a 
treasme-housc of mediieval antiipiities, Iiluratori 
likewi.se undertook a geneial liistoiy of Italy 
(Anmdi d’ltalia, 12 vols, 4to, 1744-49); compiled 
in two vols. AniichitCi Esiensi (1717); and pnh- 
lislied Aiitiijiiitutes lialicui Jlledii Jivi (0 vols. 
1738-42), and a collection of Ancient Inscrijitions (G 
vols. 17.39-42), In lii.s later years lie was atlnclfed 
hy the Jesuits on tlie gronml of teacliing heresies ; 
Imt lie found a protector in Pojie Benedict XIV. 
He died at Modena, 23d January 1750. The Aiiii- 
quitaies Itidicce (vol. iii.) contains a catalogue or 
canon of tlie New Testament iSoviiituros, a frag- 
ment (the ‘Muratori.au Fragment’), apparently 
drawn uji hy a contemporary of Irenams ; see 
Biulk, a ol. II. p. 126. Liglitfoot as.sigiied it to 
Hippolytus ; see Ids Clement of if oine (vol. ii. 1800). 
Mnratori’s CoUeried ll'or/.s liil .36 voiiime.s (Arezzo, 
1767-80), and 48 volumes in another edition (Venice, 
1790-1810). iSee the Life hy his nephew (1756). 

niiit’Cliisoii, SiE Roderick Lsii-ev, geologist 
and geogr.aplier, was horn at Tarradale, Ross-shire, 
19Lli Felu'ii.aiy 1792. He was educated at the 
giamni.ar-school of Durham and the Military 
College, Great Marlow, He entered the army 
at an early age, sei red .as an ofiicei in Spain and 
Portugal, and was present at Vimievo and the 
retreat to Coinima. Quitting the army in 1816, he 
devoted himself to science, especially geology, and 
travelled in various parts of the globe. He found 
the .same sediiiient.ary strata lying in tlie eaitli’.s 
crust beneath tlie old red sandstone in the nioun- 
tairions regions of Noru'ay and Sweden, in the vast 
and distant jirovinces of the Russian eiiijdve, and. 
also in America. The result of his investigations 
wa.s the di.seovery and es-taBlisliment of the .Silurian 
svRteni, whiidi won for liim the Copley Medal of 
tlie Royal Society, and European reputation a.s 
a geologist. His suhaerjueiil exposition of the 
Devonian, Permian, and Lanreiitian systems in- 
crea.sed and oonfirnied ids reputation. He oxjdored 
several parts of Germany, Poland, and the Car- 
pathians ; and in 1840-45, with De A^orneuil and 
others, carried out a geological survey of the 
Russian empire. Struck with the roscmhlance in 
geological structure between tlie Ural Mount, ain.s 
and llie Australian chain, Murchison in 1844 first 
predicted the discovery of gold in Australia. He 
was president of the British Association in 1846, 
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anil of the I’oyal Geogra[ilucal Society in 18-t4-4o, 
was re elected iii 1857, anil continued to hold that 
]K)>t till 1870, when he was compelleil to resign it 
liy paralysis. Perhaps no oonteniporary did niore 
to promote geogiaphical science at home, and kindle 
the spirit of adventure among those engaged in 
Arctic e.xploration on the one hand and African dis- 
covery on tlie other. In lS.jo he was made director- 
general of the Geological Survey and director of the 
Royal School of Alines, His investigation.s into Lite 
crystalline schists of the Highlanil.s estaldished a 
htiiking instance of regional mclamovphism oi\ a 
lai'ge .scale. He was a r'ieu prc.siilciit of the Royal 
Society, and a foreign inemher of the Fiench 
Academy, was knighted in 18-16, ami made a 
haionet in 186.8. In 1870 lie foumleil the chair of 
Geology in Edinlmigli Uniiersity. _ lie died ‘2211 
October 1871. Most of his contrihu lions to science 
appeared in the TmnscwtioiiH of tiie Geological and 
other Societies. His piincipal works were The 
iSilunan System (1839); The Geoluyy nf Russia in 
Europe and the Ural i\f(jnntains (1845 ; 2d eJ. ]85,8). 
See Life by Professor Arch. Geikie (1875). 

Ullircia, an ancient town of Sjiain, on tlie left 
lank of the Segura, by rail 46 miles S\V. of Alicante 
and 50 N. liy W. of Cartagena, ft .stand.s in the 
productive villa of AInroia, an old-fashioned Mooiisli 
town, embosomed in gardens of imilberry, orange, 
lig, palm, and other fruit trees. Almost the only 
notable buildings arc the bisliop's palace and the 
cathedral, this last liegiiii in 13.')3, hut reconstructed 
in 1521, and snniionnteil liy a line bell-towur. Silks, 
saltpetre, soda, giiiipowtler, iinisieal in.striiments, 
and glass are maiiiifao.tiired ; fiuit-growing, the 
lireparation of olive-oil, and the weaving of e.sparlo 
also flourish. Pop. (1877) 91,805; (1887 ) 98,538. 
Alfonso X. of Castile took the city from the 
Moors in 1263 ; an aartlutuakc almost destroyed it 
ill 1829; and it was caplured by the insurgents in 
1843. — The province of Aliircia lin.s an area of 4478 
sq. 111 . and pop. (1887) of 491,438. Along with the 
present province of Alhacete it was nn indepeiideut 
Aiali kingdom for 27 years in the 13th century. 

Miiide V Ls the imlawful and intentional killing 
of a human being hy a Imiiian being. The most 
compeiidioiiH statement of the distinctions drawn 
liy tlie law of England between minder and man- 
slaiighter is given hy Sir Jiiiiies Eitzjames .Stephen 
in article 223 of liis Digest of the Criminal Law. 
He says : ‘ Alanshuighler is unlawful hoiiiicide. 
without malice aforethought. Muuler is unlawful 
hoiiiicide with malice nforetlioiighl. Malice afore- 
tlioiiglit means any one or mure of tlie following 
states of mind preceding or co-existing with the 
act or omission b.y which death Ls caused, and it 
may exi.st when that act is iiiipreiiieditatcd : (n) 
an intention to cause the death of, or grievous 
bodily harm to, any person, wliether such peison 
Ls the person aetiially killed or not; (6) knowledge 
that the act which causes death will probably cause 
the death of, or grievoii.s bodily harm to, some 
iierson, whether such jiersoii Ls the person actually 
killed or not, although such knowledge is accoiii- 
jiaiiiod hy iiulifl'erence M'lietlier death or grievous 
liodily harm Ls caused or not, or hy a wish that it 
may not he caused; (c) an intent to comniit any 
felony wliatevei'; or (if) an intent to oppose by 
force any oHicer of justice on his way to, in, or 
returning from the execution of the duty of an-est- 
ing, keeping in custody, or imprisoning any peisou 
wlioin he i.s lawfully entitled to arrest, keep in 
custody or imprison, or the duty of keeping the 
peace, or dispensing an unlawful nssemuly, pivo- 
vided that the offender has notice that the person 
killed is such an officer so employed.’ If the act of 
killing is done in the heat of q)as,sion caused hy 
provocation, it is not murder, hut manslaughter. 


The law pre.sumes that every one who ha.s killed 
another ha.s murdered him, unless there are circum- 
stances in the ca.se to rai.so a contrary presumption. 
Murder is punished hy death, manslaughtei by 
penal servitude for life, or by a fine, according to 
the degree of culpability involved in the crime. 
The law of ,Scotlaiid does not suh.stantially differ 
from that laid down hy Sir James Stephen, the 
chief distinction being that what in England Ls 
called manshuighter is in Scotland called culpable 
homicide. In the United States (lie only note- 
worthy distinction from the law ot Euglan'il is the 
recognition of different degrees of muidcr. An 
early act of the legislatuie of Pennsylv.ania dis- 
tiiiguLsIies muulei hy poison or w.aylaying, or any 
other deliberate and premeditated killing, or 
minder committed in the fiiitherance of .any aison, 
rape, robbery, or burglary, as murder of the Ib.sb 
degree, and murder of all other kinds as munlor 
of the second degree. The .statute law of other 
states li.as similar pio\isiiins. In England and 
IVale.s during 18.30-88 the maximum number of 
luurdcia (as returned by coroner’s inq nests) in any 
one year w.as 272 in 1866, the minimum 153 in 
1879. During that same peiind the minimum 
number of executioii.s was 4 in 1871, the maxiiuum 
23 in 1875 and 1877. Accniding to a paper in the 
Journal of the Statistical Suekiyiav 188,3, the pin- 
portion of homicides of all kimlH to population «as 
in Englaiul and Wales 1 to 63,000, and in the 
United States 1 to 43,000. From dilferonces in 
legal classilieation and administration, itisnotoii- 
ouhly difficult to eimipaio tlie frequency of inunler 
in iliflerent coniitrie.s. Rut an estiinate has been 
made that, whereas in England there are 7T 
nmvdei.s per 10,000 deatlrs, in Germany the pio- 
portion i.s C‘4 murdeis to 10,000, in Eranoe 8, in 
Austria S’S, in Switzerland 13'8, in Spain 23 8, in 
Italy as many ns 20’4 per 10,000 deaths. The 
argninents for ami against the aliolitlon of Capital 
I’uuishment ( q. v. ) have been discussed in a separate 
article; .see also Execution, RtETii (Conceal- 
ment OK), SuiC'lTTi; and HolUeiulorff', Die Psy- 
chologic dcs jflordcs { 1875). 

Mnnlock, or AIukdoch, William, inventor 
of gas for illuminating purposes, was born 25tb 
August, 1754, near Aiichiiileck, .Ayi, shire. His 
family traced their descent from .some Flemish 
architects oi engineers ; and hi.s father, a mill- 
wright and miller near Old Cumnock, designed 
the first iron-toothed gearing in Great Britain. 
Murdock worlicd under lii.s father till lie was 
twcnty-tliree, then entered the employment of 
Boulton & AVatt, Birmingham, and .showed such 
marked ability that he was sent to Cornwall to 
superintend the croetiou of mining engines tlieie. 
At Redruth ho constructed in 1784 the model of 
a higli-pres.snre engine to run nn wlieel.H. AVatt 
showed some jealousy at these ell’orLs ; hut Boulton 
offered him a reward for an engine capable of 
carrying two persons and the driver. His labours 
in Cornwall woro arduous, though he had not more 
than £1 per week up till his forty-fourth year; 
and, a request for an increase of salary not lieiug 
promptly acceded to, he made up his mind _ to 
change. Tlie mining companies at la.st realising 
the value of his .services, offered him £1000 a year 
as chief engineer at the mines. But he declined, 
returning to Boulton & Watt, who gave him a like 
salary as general manager of >Soho AA^'orks. Mur- 
doek’.s inventive brain was never idle ; he intro- 
duced labour-saving machinery, a now mctliod of 
xvheel rotation, and an oscillating engine (1785) of 
a pattern still in use. He also improved Watt’s 
engine ; introduced a method of casting steam 
coses for cylinders in one piece, instead of in seg- 
ments; a rolaloiy and compressed-air engine; a 
.steam gnii ; cast-iron cement; a metliod of lieating 
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I)y ciiculatiiig water Lhi'ongh pipaa ; a luethort 
of bemliiig iiieasagca tiirongli an exliaus,ted air 
tube; anil many otljer in veil Lions. Ills iiive.stiga- 
tions in the distillation of coal gas began at 
Kedrntli in 1792> when he lighted his offices and 
cottages by its agency . He irahlioly .shoived the 
lesults in 1797 and in 17118, tlie iireinises at Soho 
lieing lighted with gas. But he did not reap due 
piofit from this u.sefnl iiuention. Murdock i-ead 
a)ia))eron the Evuumnical Ui,on of the Gits from Coat 
before tlie Royal Society in 1808. He died in 1839. 

Mure, Siu AViluah, of Rowallan in Aynshiie, 
Scottish poet, was born in 1594, a nephew of tlie 
author of The Charric mid the Slue. He was 
wounded at Mansion Moor, and died about the 
end of 1657. He tran.slaled into English samihics 
Boyd of Trochiig’s Latin jioein, Hcratomhe Chris- 
tiana, hut hi.s principal work is his 2'rtic Critciji.ee 
for True GathoUko, (Edin, 1029). His fine version 
of tlie Paalm.s dates from 1630. See Lyle’s Ancient 
Ballads and Soii^s (1827). 

Mxil'C, Milliam, iviis horn at Caldwell in Ayr- 
sliiie in 1799, educated at 'Weatiiiinster and ihe 
universities of Eilinhurgh and Bonn, represented 
Renfrewshire 1846-35, was Lord Rector of Cllasgow 
nniversity 1847-4S, and died in London, Lst Ajiril 
1860. Colonel Mure was for many years com 
iiiiuidant of the Ronfrewshire militia. He was the 
author of A Critical Account if the Leinf/titir/c and 
Literature of Ancient Greece (5 vols. 1850-57), a 
work of sound scholav.ship anil great learning; he 
iiiaintains the unity of the Homovio poems. Mure 
also wrote Journal of a Tour in Greece (1842) and 
a couple of treatises on Egy]itian chronology. 

Murct (Muuetu.s), iMarc Antoine, a cele- 
liratod humanist, was born at Muret, nearLimoge.s, 
12th Apiil 1326. In early life in France he read 
leotui'es on civil law with groat success, hut suhse- 
qiiontly in Ital.y he seems to hai'e devoted hiiii.sclf 
entirely to literature till 1576, when he took orders. 
He afterwards resided in Rome till his death, 4th 
June 1585. His well-known Orations, though 
shallow', are remarkable exaiuiiles of elocution in 
the .style of Cicero. His poems, I,atin and French, 
thougli graceful and iluont, are now considered 
worthle.ss ; but his learned criticisms and com- 
mentaries, VurUo Lectioncs, in 5 books, aie held in 
great estimation. There are edition.s of his woi-ks 
by Rulinken (1789) and Frotscher (1834-41), and 
2 vols, of Scripta Selectn (1871-73) by Frey. See 
also the monograph by Dejoli (Paris, ISSl). 

Min ■ex, a genus of marine Gasteropoda in the 
same set as buckles, eone-shells, and cowries. The 
inemhers prey upon other molluscs, boring' by 
means of the usual rasper. The shells are fringed 
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with numerous spines in a very quaint and beau- 
tiful fashion, to which some names, as ‘Venii-s 
Comb,’ obviously refer. Several species, especially 
ilf. iruneiilus and M. hrandaris, used to be ornshed 
to furnish the faraou.s dye of Tyrian purple. A few 
speoics occur on British coasts. — For Murexidc 
(Purpurate of Ammonia, or Roman Purple), sec 
Dyeing, Vol. IV. p. 139. 


Mlirfreeslioroilgll, capital of Rutherford 
county, Tenne--sep, and from 1819 to 1826 capital 
of the state, is 33 mile.s by lail >SE. of Nashville, 
and has seveial mills and factories. Close by the 
bloody battle of Btoiie lliier wa,s fought, " Sl.st 
December 1862 and 2d January 1863, between 
Generals Ro.seoraiis and Bragg the Confederate 
aimy was compelled to retre.it, hut the looses on 
both shies weie iieaily equal — Nation.al forces, 
9511 ; Confeilerates, 9236. I’o]i 3800. 

MPll’Ser, Henri, novelist and poet, was horn 
in Palis oil JSlarch 24, 1822. He began life as a 
notary’s clerk, and afterward.s acted as secretapi to 
Count Tolstoi, at a salarv of aliont a pound .i 
week. He gave himself to literature, and fur 
severtil yeans led the life of privation and adveiitiiie 
wliich he has described in ids Seines dc la T’lc de 
Jiohcnic (t&i'i). At last his genius was recognised 
by Ai.'cne IbiiLssaye, the editor of the Artiste, and 
dm mg his hitci .I’ears his popularity was secure. 
Every journal was open to him, hut he wrote 
.slowly and titfnlly in the inteiwals of dissipation, 
and was never in easy circnnistance.s. He died in 
the hospital in Paris on J.aiiu.avy 28, 1861. His 
lirst aiuf lie.st iim'el. Scenes de la Ije de Buhenic, is, 
says hli Saiiitshurv, a work final and peifect, which 
deserve.s n ]ilacc in the liteialiire of humanity. A 
vivid traiisciipt fiom the scenes, alteuiately soiiilire 
and jovial, of the writei’s years of stuiggli.', it i-, in 
parts infinitely iiathetic, in parts iivesistihly aiims- 
hig. Murger had a rich gift of humour, hut his 
lircdominant tune is one of iioignaiil nielanclioly, 
Lc Mlanchon de Franeine is one of the saddest, .as it 
is one of the most beautiful, .sliovt stoiies ever 
pemied. He had niiooniiiioii literary skill, and 
could portray certain type.s of character adiniiably. 
But he laid only one subject which he could handle 
siicee.ssfiilly — the Bolieniia of literary Paris. Next 
to the Seines de la Vie tie Bohiine, his best prose 
works are NctVie.s ilc la Vie dejcitnessc, Lea Buveurs 
d’Eau, anti the short tales included in the volume 
entitled Mndanie Oli/injie. His jicieina, Les E^iiits 
d'llivcr, aie graceEul, sincere, and often deeply 

i iathetic, bearing strong traces of the iiiHiienoe of 
dii.sset. One of them, La Chanson de Musette, is 
a lyric ma.sterpiece — ‘a tear,’ said G.nutior, ‘ which 
h.-m become a pearl of poetry.’ .Several of Mnrger’s 
pieces have been tianslated with rare felicity by 
Mr Andrew Lang in liis Lai/s of Old France. 
Miirger was likewise the author of Le Dernier 
Ilcndezvous, Seines de Canipac/ne, Lc Fai/s Latin, 
I.e Sabot lioitt/c, Lcs V^ncances de Camille, &:c. 

See the notices of Miirger by Gautier, Houssaye, .laniii, 
and Saint-Victor in Lcs Nuits d'Hivir (1862). 

Murglltll), a river that rises in the mountains 
north-east of Herat in Afghanistan, flows novth- 
we.st, and loses itself in tlie de.sert of Turke.st.an 
beyond blew. 

Muriatic Acid, ‘ See Hyduoohloric Acid. 
Mliridai, a family of rodent qu.adrupeds, con- 
taining many genera and a very large number of 
species, distributed over all parts of the world, and 
of which rats and mice may he regarded as typical 
e.\-.auiple&. To this Laiiiily belong also vole.s, lem- 
mings, dm mice, jerboas, inanuots, &e. 

Murillo, Babtolomb Esteban, was bom of 
humiile parentage at Seville, and baptised January 
1, 1618; and, after receiving some educ,ation, was 
placed with his relative, Juan del Castillo, to 
study imiiiting. Having saved a little money, 
which lie made by painting somewliat still' and 
rough religious pictures for tlie fairs of Seville and 
for exportation to South Araeiiea, he went to 
Madrid in 1641, being then in his twenty-fourth 
year; was favourably noticed by bis celebraled 
townsman Velasquez; and through his influence 
was enabled to study the chefs-d’eauwe of Italian 
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and Fleiiiiali art in the royal colleotious. In 164o 
lie detenniiied to return to Sei'ille, though adi’ised 
to jnoceed to Rome hy Velasquez, who offered him 
letters from the king. After settling in Seville, he 
painted eleien large and remarkahle pictnie.s for 
the convent of .Sail hraneisco. He at once became 
famous, and, receiving numerous important com- 
missions, was .soon acknowledged us the head of 
the .school there. In 1618 IMiirillo married a lady 
of fortune ; he now niaintaincd a hand.some estab- 
lishment, and his house was the resort of people of 
taste and fashion. Ahuut thi.s time he passed from 
his first or ‘ cold ’ style — dark with decided outlines 
— to his .secoiiil or ‘warm’ .style, in whicli the 
diawing is .softer and the colour improved. Of the 
second .style good c.vainplcs are ‘St Leander,' the 
‘Nativity of the Virgin,’ and ‘St Antony of 
Padua.’ In 16o6 he was engaged on four great 
semicircular pictures, which are the limt examples 
of ills third or ‘ vaporous ’ iinimier, the outlines 
vanishing in a misty hletuling- of light and shade. 
The three styles, it should he said, are not strictly 
clironologicai, the warm .style con.stanU.v reappear- 
ing. The Academy of .Seville was fonnded by him 
in 1660, hut ha filled tlie oHice of president only 
during the first year. After this came Murillo’s 
most brilliant pei'iod ; eight of tlie eleven pictures 
painted in 1661-7T for the almshouse of .St Jorge, 
including ‘Moses striking the Rock,’ ‘Abraham 
and the Angels,’ ‘ The Miiaele of the Loaves and 
Fi.slie.s,’ ‘St Peter released from I’rison,’ ami ‘.St 
iilizaheth,’ are aceounteil liis masterpieces. He 
executed .some twenty jiieces for the Capuchin 
Convent after 1675. He freipiently choso the Im- 
maculate Conception or As.sumption of the Virgin 
as a subject, and treated tlieiii much alike ; the 
fiuuouB ‘CoucepLion’ now in tho Louvre was sold in 
1852 at the sale of Mar.shal .Soult’a [iictnve.s for 
t'‘2I,000. lu lOHl he went to Cadiz, and while there 
fell from a scaffold when painting au altarjiiece in 
the ehurcli of the Capuchins, returned to .Seville, 
and soon after died from tlie injury he received, 
Apiil 3, 1682. Murillo's piclure.s naturally fall into 
two great groups — scenes from low life, Gypsies and 
beggar ohildien (mostly executed early iii his life), 
and scripture and religious works. Of tlio former, 
by which he is largely known abroad, very few are 
to be seen in Spain. I’liough bis best pictures 
show much technical skill, truth to nature, and 
sentiment of a kind, they seldom .show' ideal beauty 
or sublimity of feeling. 

8ee Miss E. E. Minor’s UluriUo (* Great -Artists’ series, 
18K2), and 0. E. Curtis' Velasquez and Murillo (1883), 
the latter giving a ll-t uf 481 piotures by Murillo — 103 in 
London, 99 elsewhere in England, 61 in Madrid, 60 in 
Seville, 21 in Paris, 24 in Itussia, &o. 

Murphy, Aethuh, dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, was burn in Koseoiumon, Ireland, in 1727. 
Intended by hi.s fatlier for busine.ss, lie was placed 
in a London bank, but ha'diig, during liis educa- 
tion at tho college at St Omer, in France, made 
oxtraurdiiiary proficiency in Greek and Latin, he 
contracted liteiary and dramatic ta.stes. In 1752-74. 
he published the (Jrai/’n Inu Journal, a weekly 
paper whicli obtained liiiii the acquaintance of Dr 
Joliiisoii. Ileiiig disappointed of some expectation.s 
and already in debt, lie went on the stage, and 
made his first appearance as Othello. In one 
.season he paid liis debts, and then left tlie stage 
with £400 in his \iacket ; and, determining to study 
law, he entered LincoliT.s Iiin in 1757. In 1758 lie 
produced his first play, The Upholsterer, a sucee-ssful 
tarce ; in 1762 lie was called to tlio bar, Init with 
.so poor a result that in 1788 he retired. He 
continued to write comedies and other plays for the 
stage, and is said to liave produced more .stock 
pieces than any man of hi.s time. His translation 
of T.aoitn.s (1793) is excellent; hut hi.s Essay on 


Johnson .mil Life of Garrieh did not add to libs 
fame. Hi.s dramatic works fill 8 vols. Late in 
life he became a C'oiiiiiii.s,siuner of Ilaiikrupts, and 
enjoyed a pension of £200 a year, lie died in 1805. 
See ills Life by Je.sse Foot ( 1811 ). 

Murruiu is the geuciio term loosely used to 
designate a vaiiety of di.sea.sos of domestic aniiuals 
but more generally lestricted to the vesicular epi- 
zootic, popularly known a.s the foot-and-niontli 
disease. It is a coiitiigioii.s, infectious eruptive 
fever, affecting cattle, sheep, jiigs, and poultry ; 
hilt is rarely comnmnicablo to horses or men. It is 
dial act eriseil by the appearance of little Idadders 
or ve.siclc.s in tlie month, on the lips, gums, and 
tongue, on the coronets and iuterdigitnl spaces of 
tlie feet, causing inability to eat, drivelling of 
saliva, soiiietimes beat and swelling of the udder, 
and lameness. The disenlcr runs a fixed and 
definite coui.se u.sually in eight or ten ilay.s. Good 
nursing, comfortable lodgings, and a libcial supply 
of .soft, easily dige.sLifile looil, are the chief reqni.site 3 
for speedy recovery. jA laxatii’c may be given if 
needed. The moiitli may be waslied out twice 
daily with a mild astringent .solution, wliicli may 
be inaile with half an ounce of alum, oxide of zinc, 
or sugar of huad, to tho quart of water. AVlien the 
udder in iiiilcli cows, in which the complaint is 
usually mo.st serious, Ls affected, it .should he batlied 
with tepid water before ami after milking, which 
iim.st he attended to very regularly, tlie feet koiit 
clean, loose horn removed, and waslied occasion- 
ally with the lotion used for the mouth. Sue also 
AXTUK-tX, C.tTTLJi-l’L.tU Uli, I’LEUEO-rNEUSIOXIA, 

Murrsiy, Ai.iix.vxinsit, idiilologist, was burn 
the son of a .slicphcril at Dunkitteriek in Urr 
iiarish, Kirkeud bright, 22d October 1775, and had 
liarilly any eihieation .save what hi.s father could 
impart, till 1788, when ho was at sohool for a short 
time. Yet hy diligent and omnivorous reading of 
all .such hooks as fell in his way or could he borrowed, 
he, when engaged a.s a shepherd, acquired, besides a 
scholarly knowledge of English literature, a mastery 
of tho classics, all the principal Europieau tongne.s, 
and Hebrew. Tlio fame of the learned shepherd leil 
to au invitation to Eilinlmigh, where he obtained a 
hnrsavy, gave private lessons, and eontinvied bis 
linguistic labours, wliioli were extended to oriental 
tongues aiitl ancient and moilein Abyssinian. In 
1806 be beeaiue minister of Urr, in 1812 professor 
of Driental Languages in Edinlmrgii Uurversityj 
but lie died loth April 1813. His History of the 
European Languages was published in 1823. 

Miirrsiy, David Ciiki.stie, novelist, was born 
13tli April 1847, at 'VA'^e.st Bromwich, in Htaffordshire, 
and liad served as reporter and then aa war-corre- 
spoiidcnt (1877-78) for several newspapers, when 
in 1879 ho pulilished A Life's Atonement in ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal.’ In the same journal nplieared 
Val Strange and John Vale’s Guardian. Other 
works are By the Gate of the Sea, The Way of the 
World, Aunt Rachel, Old Blusor's Hero, The 
Weaker Vessel, A Dangerous Catspaw, &o. In 
1889 he visited Au.stralia and went on the stage. 

Murray, Eust.vce Cl.vue Geisnville, the 
‘Roving Eiiglishuian,’ wa.s born 2d October 1819, 
the natural .son of the .second Duke of Riicking- 
liam. After studying at Oxford, he served till 
1849 in the Austrian army; in 1851 joined the 
British embassy at 'Yieniia. as attache; in 1853-54 
went on a special mission to the islands in the 
./Egeaii Sea; in 1857 was attaelio at Teheran; and 
in the next year consul-general at Odessa. For 
exposing in the public press in 1866 certain 
abuses connected with the foreign office he was 
dismissed the service. Fie spent the rest of ids 
life in Paris, and died at Passy, on 20th December 
1881. As a journalist lie is host known for liis 
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biilliaiifc papei'n in the Dailij News and Pull Mall 
Gazette, and a=i an autiior by The Itooing Ewjlish- 
fitan (lS.")4-65), Embassies and Forenjn Courts 
(1835), History of the French Press (1874), Men 
of the Second Empire, d:c. (1872-74), and a few 
brilliant novels. Of tlie last, The Member for Paris 
(1871) is the cleverest, hot Yovny Prown (1874), 
from the cironinstaiioes of its hero’s birth, has the 
most interest. 

Mxivrsiy? J.vjlE.s A. H. , philologist, was horn at 
Denholm, Ro.shurgh.shire, in 1837, received his 
elementary education at Minto school, removed 
to Harvick, and was ajipointed assistant-teaeher 
in the pari.sh school there, and afterwards master 
of a snbsciiption academy. He ne.xt leinoved 
to London, filling the post of foreign eoi respondent 
in the Oriental Bank for .some years; he after- 
wards became .senior assistant-master at Mill Hill 
school. Dr Muri’ay h;is been twice president of 
the Dhilological Society { 1879-80 ), is a graduate 
of London University, and LL.D. of fi(linbur«h 
Univeisity. His work on the Dialects of t/ie 

Southern Counties of Srotlnnd (1873) estahli.shed 
his reputation as a philologist. He is fandliar 
M'ith almost all the European langnage.s anil a 
large number of oriental tongues. The gieat work 
of his life, the oditoisliip of the Dhilological 

Socioty's New' English Diotionarj', issued by the 
(llareiidon Pre.sa, iv(i.s hogiiu while at Mill Hill 
(1879), an iron building in his gaideu there being 
utilised for the a.ssortment of the two tons of 

material to which he fell heir from his pre- 

deoe.s, sorts in the Qditoi'.shi[), Herbert Coleridge arrd 
Dr Eurnivall. This work has heetr corrtittried at 
O.'cfor'd, ivlrero Dr Murray iian, ivith a .stall of 
assistants, devoted his whole attentioir to the task. 
Dr Mm ray has forrght his way to the front rarrk ns 
an airthorrty iir the history aird dorir-ation of word.s, 
aird his great Ettg-lish Diotiimary is the nrost 
thorough arrd important work of the kirrd ever 
mrdertakon in Britain. A civil Ir.st petrsion of 
£270 per annum was currferred uport hinr hr 1884. 

Murray, JoiIX, tho nante of four gerreratioirs 
of English publishers, will for over remain asso- 
ciated with the palmiest days of English literatirre 
in the 18th and I9th ceutunea. The fotrtuler of the 
house, Johtr M'lMrrvray, was born iit Edirrhui-gh 
in 1745. lie obtained a eonrinihsiotr in the Uoyal 
Marines in 17G2, arrd irr 1708 was still secorrd- 
Ireutenarit, when, disgusted with the slowiress of 
promotion, he purchased the bookselling btrsinessof 
Paul Handby, 32 Fleet Street, Lorrdoir, arrd, dvoj)- 
piirg the Scottish prolix, became a bookseller arrd 
pirlilisltet'. He brought out the English lieoicir, 
and i)nbli.shed tire first two vohrmes of the elder 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Litorutiire, See. He tiled 
November 16, 1793, arrd was succeeded in due time 
by his son JoHJf (horn November 27, 1778), a 
minor of lifteen at Iris fatlrer’s death, wdro was 
for a short tirrro associated as partirer witli his 
father’s sltopman, Mr Highley. Orre of tlie earliest 
hits of tjolrrr tire second was Mrs Ilurtdell’s Cookery- 
book, of 'wlrrclr over 300,090 copies were solil. He 
became cotrrtecled witli Mr Stratford Cairitiug, 
afterwards Lord Stratford de Fiedclifle. throngh the 
assistance lie lent him and other Etonians with 
their puhlicatioii of The Miniature. In 1808-9 he 
projected the Quarterly Peuiew, a Tory organ, in 
opposition to the Whig Edinburgh llevieio ; his 
lirst step being to obtain Canning’s coriiitenance. 
A severe ovitioisra of Scott’s Mannion in the Edin- 
burgh Peviev) .srigge.sted to Mrirray a visit to Scott ; 
he secured his co-operation, as also that of Heher, 
Canning, Cooi'ge Ellm, and Sir John Barrow. 
The first nnniher was piihlislied February 1, 1809, 
under the eililoi',ship of IVilliam Gifford, 'The new 
periodical was completely successful, attaining a 


circulation of 18,000 copies, and hrouglrt yitirray 
into communication not only with the chief Irteiati, 
hub also with the Conservative statesmen of the 
time. A still more fortunate coniiectioii was that 
with Lord Byron (1810), whom lie oli'ered £000 fur 
the lirst two cantos of Childe Harold (jiirblislred 
1812). Murray now removed from Fleet Street to 
Alheniarle Street, where the business i^ still carried 
on. Here Byron anti Scott lirst met, and here 
Southey inade tiro acquaintance of Crahhe. Almost 
all the literary magnates of the day were ‘fmiv 
o’clock visitor.s ’ in Alheiiraile Street— ‘ wits and 
hards ; Crahhe.s, Camphells, Crokers, Freres, and 
M’ards.’ Murray paid Byron nearly £20,000 for 
his works, and his dealings with Crahhe, ilonie, 
Campbell, and Irving were princely. He had at 
one time dealings with Constable and llirllairtyne, 
hut ircvcf approved of their irietlrod.s of laisine.ss. 
Hearing that Byroir was in ditHctiUies in 1815, lie 
sent him a cheque for £1500, promised another for 
the same amount, and even tillered to sell the copy- 
right of his works on his behalf if iiece.ssaiy. (As 
to Byron’s aiitohiograidiy, see Bviiiiit, Vol. IT. p. 
598). Perliiips Ids only unsuccessful venture was 
the Pepresentatiee (1820) new.spaper ; Ins ‘Family 
Lilii'ary ’ was begun in 1829, and lie issued tire 
travels of iMnugo Park, Belzoni, Parry, Fninlc- 
liii, and otliers, Tlie second Jrdin Murray died in 
Ins sixty-fiftli year, June ‘27, 1843, and was suc- 
ceeded liy Ids sou, JiiHH MuuR.tv tlie third, horn 
in 1808, and educated at the Charterhouse and 
at Edinhurgii Univei'itv. A more practical and 
realistic age had .sueceeiled that of Byron, and the 
‘ Home and Colonial Library ’ w as the precursor of 
mncli of the cheap i-ailway and other htorature of 
the piusoiit day. Many of the greatest works in 
history, biograpliy, travel, art, and science Inrve 
been issued by the third Murray. .Jiiuong his 
successes may he nientioned Dr Living's tone’s 
Travels auCi Last Journals, Smiles’s Life of George 
Stephenson, Self-hclj), of which niore than 150,000 
have been sold, Darwin’.s works, Dr Sinitlr’s 
dictionaries, and the well-known Henulboohs for 
Travellers (hegnii 1830; see Guidedooks), of the 
first live of whioh he was author, and all of which 
owe much to Ids superinteinlence. His son, the 
fourth JoiiM MUHR.vy, is now a meniher of tlie livm. 
See S. Smiles, A Publisher and His Friends ( 1891). 

MlIlTay, JoriN (1741-1815), was the founder of 
Universali.sm (q.v'.) in America. 

Murray, Lindley, grammarian, W'us horn at 
Swetara, Lancaster county, Ponnsylvania, in 1745, 
tlie eldest of twelve children, and was educated at 
a school in Philadelphia heloiigiiig to the Society 
of Eriends. On his father’s renioval to New York 
he was placed in a cotinting-house, but his thirst 
for study was so ardent that he escaped to a soliool 
in New Jer,SBy. He then studied law, and rvas 
admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one, and 
commenced a good practice. Dii ring the revolirtioii- 
ary war he engaged in nrercantile pursuits with 
such snceoss as to accumulate a liaiidsoine fortune. 
In 1707, his health failing, he came to Eng- 
land and iiurchased the e.state of Holdgate, near 
York, where he devoted himself to lllorary pur- 
suits. In 1787 he piihlished his Power of Peliijion 
071 the Mi/id, wliich passed through nineteen 
editions, and was translated into Erench. His 
G7-ammur of the English Language was issued in 
1795, anti was followed by E/iglish Exercises, the 
Key, the English Peadcr, Int7-oduetio7i and Serpiel 
(both translated into French), a Spelling Booh, A 
First Book for Ohikh-e/i, A Cornpendnun of Faith 
and P/'actice, and The Duty a7id Benefit of a Daily 
Perusal of the Scriptures. The lesson-hooks all 
passed throngh mimerous large editions, and there 
can he no stronger indication of how entirely the 
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■jybteinatic study of the Eiigli'-li language liail l)eeii, 
until recent years, neglected by scliolai-a than the 
fact that Muiiay’s Grainniar was for half a eentuiy 
the standai<l text-hook throughout JBiitaiu anil 
Anieiioa. Murray wiote an autnhiograjihy to the 
year 1809, which' was published after his death, 
February 16, 1826. 

Murrays The Keijen'I'. See Moe.vy. 

MlU'ray River, the principal liremt Austialia. 
Tt rises in the Australian Al])-', flow.s nuith-west 
along the frontiers of New South Wales and 
Victoria, and in South Au.sLralia iias.scs .southward 
thi-ough the .shallow Lake Alexandrina towards the 
sea at Encounter Hay. In its 1120 miles’ length 
it di-ains 270,000 sip in. ; it i.s navigable for- small 
steamers as far as Allmrv, 190 miles NE. of Mel- 
bourne, but its month cannot be eirtered hy shins of 
any .si/.e. Tlie chief tributaries are the Laclrlan 
and Mnrrnmhiilgue and the Daiding (q.v.), them- 
selve.s lai'ge rir’ei-.s. See also Austealia, New 
South Wale.s, Victoeia. 

Mlirilillidabad, a town of India, situated on 
the left hank of the Bliamrathi, a hiancli of the 
Ganges, 124 inile.s N. of Calcutta. Thiiiug the 18Lh 
century it was the ca|iital of Bengal and a very 
nopnlons city; hut about the time (1790) the 
British made Calcutta their lieadijuarter.s Mur- 
shidabad began to decline. In 1881 iLs population 
was only 39,231. The chief biiilding.s of note are 
the palace of the Nawab (1837), tire miambara, 
and a Mohammedan ino.siine. Two mile.s south of 
tiro city i.s Motijhil or Pearl Lake ; on its haitk 
stood the palace of Suraj-ud-Dowlali, in which Clive 
entlironed Mir Jafar, and the English Residents — 
Warren Ha.stings the first— dwelt. On the opjro- 
site side of the river is the old cemetery of the 
Nawabs, containing a mau.solenm, mosque, &c. 
The city is noted for its ii'ory-carving, its em- 
broidery in gold and .silver lace, .silk- weaving, and 
the mamifiictuie of hookah pijie.s and musical in- 
struments. It is moreover a busy centre of li-ade. 
The dktrict has an area of 2144 sq. nr. and a pop. 
of 1,226,790. 

Miirtcn, battle. See Morat. 

Mlirviedro, a town of Spcain, 18 miles NNE. 
of Valencia, stands on tire .site of the ancient 
Saguirtum, a Greek colony, tire siege of which by' 

I Hannibal (q.v.) was the begiiirririg of the second 
Punic war. Pop. 6287. 

Mnrzuk. See Fezzan. 

MusaceJUl, a natural order oominisiiig the 
largest of herbaceous plants, genei-ally' destitute or 
almost destitute of true stems, yet resembling trees 
in appearance, and aoinetimes rivalling palm.s in 
stateliness, the long sheathing base,s of the leaf- 
stalks combining to form a false stem. The blade 
of the leaf has many fine parallel veins proceeding 
from the mid-iih to the margin. The flowers are 
congregated on spadices, which are protected by 
spatlies. The fruit is either a 3-valved capsule or 
fleshy'. The species are not numerous ; they' are 
natives of wariii climates, in which they are widely' 
distributed, and are of great r'aliie to the inhabit- 
ants of tropical countries ; tire fruit of some, 
particularly of the gemis Musa, being much u,sed 
for food, whilst the fibres of the leaves are em- 
ployed for cordage and for textile piri'po.ses (.see 
Banana, Abaca, Fibrous Substances). A very 
interesting plant of tire order Musaceas is the 
Traveller’.s Tree (q.v.) of Madagascar. 

Musa^u.s, one of the ancient mythical poets, 
seers, and priests of the Greeks, is said to have 
been the son of Euniolpus and Solene, oi’, accord- 
ing to others, the son and pupil of Orpheirs. He 
was the reputed author of a number of poems, 
oracles, purificatory' verses, hymns, &c., of vvhicli 


we possess but a few firagments, and tlio=e of 
doubtful aiitlientieity. — A later Iilusieus, ulio 
flourished about the end of tire Stir centiii'y, uas 
the author of a beautiful little poem in (ireek 
entitled Hero and Lenndcr (ed. by Aldus Manutius 
c. 1494; by' Dilthey, Bonn, 1874). See Hero. 

Musa Ilm Sfosair (ho™ 640), the Arab con- 
queror of northern Africa (699-709) and of S|iiiin 
(712), fell irnder the di.splea.siiie of the (Jalif of 
Damascus, and died in jroverty in Hedjaz in 717. 

Mnsaeiis. Johann Karl Aucukt, a German 
■writer, horn on 29tli March 1735, at Jena, wliere he 
studied theology. In 1763 he was appointed tutor 
to the page.s at the ducal court of V'ciniai-, and in 
1770 became pi ofe.ssor at the gyimrasiiiin. His lii-st 
lirodnclion in 1760 rvas a pai-ody of Richardson’s 
Sir Charles Grandison, a hook at that time extin- 
viigaiitly' adiniied in Geiiiiany. Eighteen years 
later he satirised Lavater irr I’lnjsioyiKJiiusche 
llciscn. Brit Iri.s literary fairre i-ests n])on iris ver- 
sion of Volhsmiiirlicn dcr JJciitsi-licn, wltiolr pro- 
fessed to he a collection of ]jo]mlar t.ales noted 
down fi'onr the lips of old ])eo]ile ; hut .such is not 
exactly the case : their chief note is an artificial 
naivete. Nevoi'theles.s, they' are tinctured with 
such a hlending of satirical hrirtronr, quaint fancy, 
and graceful writing that they have hecorrre a 
classic of their kind. He coiitiiriiod to work tire 
satirical r'ciri in Freund Heins Frichcimihi/cn in 
Hullivms Manier (1785), and began a cortrse of 
ttr.les, Strinissfedern (1787), wlticlr Ire did not live 
to complete, dying at Woitrrar, 28tlt Uctrrber 1787. 
See Life by if. Muller (1867) and Ad. Stern in 
AUgcmcine Zeitmig (1887). 

MiiscitB Volitantes i.s the term applied to 
ocular spectra, v liich airirear lilie flies on the wing, 
or lloatiirg black sprrts before the eyes. Tliore are 
two kinds of musem I’olitantes — tiro one a perfectly 
harmless kind, while the other is syirrptomatic of 
serious di.seaso of the eyes. Wlurevcr will look 
through a minute ]rin-ho’le in a card at the clear 
sky may see floating before his sight a numher of 
ti’anslucent tubes or fibres, aird nrauy little bearlrr, 
of which .some are separate, some attached to the 
tubes, and .some apparently within them. Sorrre 
of the tiibe.s or filu-es are straight, others loojred or 
twisted, and others again forked. All these oh- 
iects are briglrt irr tire middle, and hounded Iry fine 
black lines, beyond and paiullel to which may be 
seen an appearance of coloured lines or fringes. 
Tire doublings and crossings of the loops or knots 
in tire twisted fibres a|rpear as black points. 
Tliougli the eye be fixed, these bodies change their 
position witli greater or less rapidity. Tlie.se 
appearances are produced by' the shadows of 
niinute corpuscles and fibres present in the vitreoii.s 
liHiiioiir. They are not genei'ally noticed under 
oi'dinaiy conditions ; hut some pei’soirs, especially 
those who have small pupils or who are short- 
sighted, readily see tlieiii, especially on looking at 
a bright siirfaco, such as a white cloud or a hi'ightly- 
ilhiiiiinated sheet of paper. If attended to and 
watched they hecoine more pi'ominent, and may' 
cause a good deal of aiiiioyaiiee. When they be- 
come visible and troublusonie under ordinary con- 
ditions they generally indicate some defective state 
of health, particularly of the digestive organ.s. 
The appearance of dark spots before the eyes not 
answciiiig to the above description generally points 
to the existence of a diseased condition of the 
deeper parts of the eym, vitreous huiiioiii', retina 
or dioroid : and as these, or tire moidrid conditions 
causing them, are almost always visible with the 
oplithMiiioscope, tire eye.s should be tlioroiiglily 
examined in any doubtful case (see Eye, Ophthal- 
moscope). For f 11 rtlier information on tire difl'er- 
ences between the innocent and the dangerous 
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forms of mubcm volitantes, tlie reader is referred 
to an ai-ticle by Sir David BrervsLei in the North 
Review for November 18oU. 

3Iuscardine, or SiLKW(rRii Rot {Butri/fis 
Bassiitna, so called from the Italian physician 
Ba-bi, who lirst proved its true nature in 1836), is 
a mould douljtless belonging to tlie Disoomycetes 
(since its congener B. cinercu has been shown to be 
the spore-bearing phase of Peziui FuckeUuna). It 
was liist observed on the silkworm in Piedmont 
and Prance in the later part of the 18th century, 
ami svas freraiently epidemic dining the first half 
of the lOtli, but has since been practically stamped 
out. De Bary has shown that it occurs not unfie- 
rpiently upon a variety of insects, 

MnsOilt. or more correctly Maskat, capital of 
the independent state of Oniiiu oi Muscat, which 
occupies the eastern continuation of Arabia. It 
stands in a nariow rocky cove that opens out to the 
Indian Ocean on the one side and on the other 
forms the e.vit of a pass leading from the interior 
of Araiiia. It is surrounded by a wall, and defended 
by forts planted on the rocky hciglits above. Its 
streets are narrow and not over clean ; in summer 
the heat l.s intense ; hence Muscat is not a healthy 
place. Yet the advantages of its .situation make 
it of great importance for the commerce between 
eastern Arabia, Persia, India, the west coast of 
Africa, and the Red Sea. Its total trade reaches 
tlio Vialiie of i'l, 100,000 annually, tlie chief e\i)ort.s 
being pearls and li.sh, in which its coastal wateia 
are e.vtraordinarily rich, and salt, dates, drugs, 
dyestuff, honses, and tlie imports chiefly coflee, 
rice, sugar, fiiece-goods, oil, &c. Pop. about 
20,000. Although a very ancient place, Muscat 
remained small and of little importanee until the 
Portuguese took possession of it in 1508. Under 
their rule, lasting o.\aetly a centuiy and a half, 
it developed into a pros()evous commercial centre. 
It was subsequently goi'erned by native rulers 
{imams), who in the 17th century succeeded the 
Portuguese also as mastoi’s of Zanzibar and some 
places on the east coast of Africa. The.se African 
pos.sessions were, however, wrested from the I'eign- 
ing imam of Muscat liy an illegitimate .son in 1856. 

Muscatel (Ital. vwscadu, ‘iiui-sk’), the name 
given to many sweet, stamg French and Italian 
wines, wlietlier white or red. Amongst the lincst 
are the wiiite Rivesaltes and red Bagnol from 
Roussillon, and the Lunel from the Pyrenees, tlie 
Lacrymm Christi of Naples, iSrc. F'ine varieties 
are yielded by Syracuse, Sardinia, the Cape, 
Canary Islands, Corfu, Crete, and Cyiirus. 

MllSCiltilK^, capital of Muscatine county, Iowa, 
is on the west bank of the Mississippi, built rao.stly 
on rooky blull's, whore the river makes a great bend 
to the south, 211 miles by rail WSW. of Chicago. 
It has a large trade by river and rail, and contains 
great pork-packing establishments, as well as flour 
and lumber mills, and plough and fnimitiire 
factories. Pop. (1885) 10,389. 

Mu,SClielk5lllt (Ger., ‘shell-lime’), the middle 
member of the Triassic system as developed in 
Germany. It is wanting in Britain. The musehol- 
kalk consists chiefly of limestone — the series attain- 
ing a thickness ot 550 to 1100 feet. The upper 
portion is more or loss pine limestone and liiglily 
fo,ssiliferou.s ; the middle and lower portions consLst 
mostly of doloiiiitic limestone, with which are 
a.ssociated rock-salt, gypsum, and anhydrite. One 
of tlie most abundant and characteristic fossils of 
the JuiisolieJkalk is the lily encrinite {Nncriiiurtis 
UUiformis). See Teiassic System. 

Muscle, the fleshy parts of an animal. Mus- 
cular tissue is .specially distinguished by its 
power of contracting in one direction, and is 
3,35 


the instrument by whicb all the sensible move- 
ments of the animal body are performed. Wlien 
o.xainined undei a high magnifying power the libies 
of which it is compoied aie found to exist under 
two forms, which can be distingiiisbed from one 
another by the presence or absence of very close 
and niiiiiite transverse bars or stripes The fihre.s 
of the vuluntunj mnscles — those whose movements 
can he influenced liy nerve inipiilsos originated 
by the will— as well as the fibres of tlie heart, are 
striped; while those of the involuntary muscles, 
siicli as the iiuisciilar fibres of tlie intestinal canal, 
of Blood-Vessels (q.v.), and in skin, aie unstriped. 

On examining an ordinary voluntary nmscle 
with the naked eye, we obsen'e that it presents a 
libroiis appearance, and that the fibres are an anged 
with great regularity in the direction in which the 
muscle is to act or cim tract. On closer examination 



Fig. 1. — Attachment of Teiuluii to Muscular Fibre 
in the Skate. 


it is found tliat these fibres are arranged in fasciculi, 
or bundles of various .size.s, enclosed in slienths of 
areolar ti.ssiie, liy which they are at 
the same time connected with and 
isolated from those adjoining them \ 
and when the smallest fasoiciilns 
visible to the naked eye is examined 
with the micioscope it is seen to 
consist of a number of cylindrical 
fibres lying in a parallel direction, 
and clo.se!y bound together. These 
fibres may end in blunt extremities 
or be forked ns in the lips, or 
branebed ns in tlie tongnie. Each 
fibre consists of an elastic homo- 
geneous sheath — the surcolemma 
(Gr. surjs, ‘flesh,’ and lemma, ‘a 
skin or husk’), which contains a 2. — SJaroo- 

coutractile senii-iluid material, leinma of Main- 
Tliis substance show.s transverse inahaii Muscle, 
stiiie at regular intervals, as well 
as longitudinal striie. Dilute mineral acids cause 
the fibre to cleave crosswise into discs. When 


Fig. 3. — Muscular Fibre of Fig. 4. — Poi Won of Human 
Frog's Tongue — mag. 200 Muscular Fibre — mag. 
diametera (after KolUker). 600 diameters. 

highly magnified the transverse strhe resolve them- 
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faulves into (1) a tliin dim disc whose edges appear 
to adhere to the fearoolemina, (2) a clear space, 
(3) a tiioad dim disc, (4) a clear space like 2, (o) 
another disc like 1, A;c. 

Nerve libies pierce the sarcolemma, and end 
upon the contiactile substance (see NekvoUs 
.Svsi'Ell), No blood-vessels penetrate the sar- 
coleimiia ; they merely lie in the intervals be- 
tween the lihres. Thnmgli the medium of tendon 
or aponeuiosis (he musculai lilues are attached 
to the parts whicli they aie intended to move. 
Aggregated in parallel series, of greater or 
lesser si/e, and associated rvith nerve.s, vessels, 
tendinous strnctiire.s, itc., they form the rarious 
muscles, which are for the most pari 
solid and elongated, but are sometimes 
e.vpauded (as in the diaphragm) into 
a memhranoufi shape. In the human 
subject voluntary musele.s are red, 
anil altliougli iiale libies aie scattered 
through many of them, .still uotliing 
is ever seen to correspond with what 
may be found in the muscles of the 
lahbit. The colour is due to a .sub- 
stance closely akin to tlie hlood-pig- 
ment. Each muscle has a middle pmLkm 
or belhj and two e.xtremities which aie 
attached. ^Ylleu the belly contracts it 
acts in a straight line, and drags equally 
on both e-vU-emitios ; hut, as one is moie 
fixed tliaii the other, the foice is spent 
in bringing the movable attaelmieiit 
nearer to the lixed one, and tliiis the 
fixed end is named the on'ffiii, the mov- 
aide end the iii.scrttoii. Museles aie 
usually grou|ied around joints, and 
attached to bone. 

The involuntury or luisfnpcd muscular 
tissue most commonly occurs in the 
Musoiiliir shape of llattoiiod liaiuls of considerable 
Fibre-cells length, Imt of a width not o.xeeoding 
6'oin the ji'^utli or .luVirtk of an inch. Their sub- 
coat of the stance presents fine longitudinal inark- 
testiiel^'f- possesses an elon- 

tpvrii'ininV ohted iiucleus, towaids each end of 
,, ■ wliioh a few fine giumilcs uie found, 

coil Hiiow° Kolliker has shown that every one of 
ing imdciis, these baniks or fibres is either a .single 
int ramie- elongated cell (a libre-cell ) or is a fiusci- 
work ami CELL). These 

loiiKitiiiU- fifire-s have not usually (i.xed points of 
iial tlbulla- altaoliiiicnt like the .striated libres, but 
brol-'ei^ °lii continuous investments around 

procL-ss of cavities within the body, such as the 
ibolatioii. intestinal canal, the hlood-vessels ; or 
are dispensed through the substance of 
tissues, such as tlie skin, to which they impart a 
contractile property. 

Cardiac muscle, although involuntary, diflbrs in 
a remarkable manner from the fibiqs just described. 
It consists of quadrangular cells, wliicli are often 
branched at their ends. Each cell has a clear oval 
iiuclou.s near its centre, and the cells present 
tvanaveise stiiie not so distinct and leas regular 
than those of voluntary muscle. Hitherto these 
cardiac fibres have not heen sliown to possess a 
sareoleraiiia. 

The chemical composition of ordinary or volun- 
tai7 muscle is described at Flesh. The fibrillaj, or 
the saroous elements of which they are composed, 
consist of a substance termed Syntonin (q.v.), 
which closely resemble.s the flbrine or coagulating 
constituent of the blood j and tlie .same syntoniii 
is also the main constituent of the mistriped 
muscles, or at all events of their fibre-cells. Like 
the hlood-librine, it exists in a fluid form in tlie 
living tissue, and only coagulates or solidifies after 
death. 



In the 
length, 



Fig.^ 0. — Muscular 
Fibie-cells from Hu- 
man Artery (after 
Kolliker) : 

II, micloiis ; e, cell treated 
with iicctic acid. 


Musedes vaiy extremely in their fonii. 
limbs they are usually of eunsideiable 
.surioiiiKling the bones and 
forming an iniiiorlant protec- 
tion to the joints; wliile in 
the trunk they aie llatteiied 
and broad, and contiibute 
veiy essentially to fiiiiii the 
walls of the cavities which 
they enclose. Muscles deiive 
their names vai ioiisly ( 1 ) 
from their situation — as the 
temporal, pectorals, ghitieaK ; 
or (2) from their direction — 
as the lectiis, oblii|iius, ikc. , 
of which there may be seveial 
pairs — as, for example, rectus 
fenioris, rectus capitis ; or ( 3 ) 
from their iise.s— as the uias- 
seter, the various Ilexor.s, ex- 
tensors ; or (4) from their 
shape — as the deltoid, tiape- 
zius, rhomboid; or (o) from 
the numberof tlieir divisions — 

as the biceps and triceps ; or (6) from their points 
of attachment — as the. stevno-cleido-niastoul, the 
steriio-tliyroid. 

The slceleton, wliioh may he 
termed the locomotive fiiiiiiewoik, 
may he regarded as a series of 
levers, of which the fulcruiu is, for 
the most )>ait, in a joint— viz, at 
one e.xtremity of a hone — the re- 
shslaiice (or weight) at the fuither 
end, ami the force (or muscle) in 
the inteniiediato ]ioi tioii. In most 
cases, in order to jiieserve the neces- 
sary form of tlie body, muscles are 
applied at a great mechiuiical dis- 
advantage as regards the exerci'-e of 
their power ; that is to say, a much 
larger force is employed than would 
sullicc, if diHereiitly apjilied, to 
overcome the resistance. The two 
main sources of this disadvantage Fig. 7.— Muscular 
lie in the obliquity of the inser- Fibres from the 
tioii, and consequently of the action Heart, 
of most iiiusclcs, and in tliemu.seles 
being usually inserted \’cry near the fulcrum. The 
first of these disadvantages is in many cases lUmiu- 
ished by tlie enlai'gemeiits of tlie bones at the 
joints. fcjee lig. H, A. 

The tendons (i) of the 
muscles (m) situated 
above the joint are usu- 
ally inserted immediately 
below tlie bony enlarge- i 
meiit, and thus reach the 
hone that is to he moved 
(o) in a direction .some- 
what approacliing the per- Fig. fi. 

pendiciuar. If tills en- 
largement did not exist (ns in fig. 8, D), the con- 
traction of the iiiusele, instead of causing the 
lower hone to turn upon the upper one with 
comparatively little loss of power, would do little 
more than cause the two ends of tlie bones to 
press upon each other. The second meelianical 
disadvantage is compensated fm' by gain in the 
extent and velocity of movement, and by the 
avoidance of the great inconvonieneo of having 
the muscles extended in straight lines lietw'een 
the ends of jointed continuous levens. Thus, the 
hones of the forearm (fig. 9, b, c) are bent upon 
the hone of the arm [a) by tlie biceps muscle id), 
which arises close to the head of the latter, and is 
inserted at c, at a short distance from the elbow- 
joint, which acts as the fulcrum of the lever ( o ). By 
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tliih iuian^'ement a contraction of a single inch in 
tlie muhcle iiioves tlie liaiid (/), iu the same time, 
tiiiongh the extent of about 12 inelief., hut then the 
lianil moves through every inch witli only about 
the twelftli I3art of the iinu-er exerted by the 
luii.-ele. By the junction ot two or more levels in 
one diieetion, as in the dill'ment segments of the 
extremities, tlie extent and velocity of their united 
actions are communicated to the extreme one. 



Thus, a blow of the list may he made to include 
tlie force of all the imiseles engaged in extomling 
the shoulder, elbow, and wri.st. 

The great and characteristic iiro[ierty of niu.sciilar 
tissue — that of .shortening itself in a ]iarticular 
direction when stinmlatetl — is called contract i/ it y. 
The stimulus may he direct irritation liy meclianical 
means, or by galvanism, or by .some chemical snli- 
stanoe, but iu the living body the muscular libres 
are, in most cases, made to contruet by tire imme- 
diate inlluenoe of the ner\-es distributed among 
tliem, which are conaeiiuontly termed motor nerves 
(see Neevou.s HV.STEJI), and are under the iullu- 
eiice of the will. By an exertion of volition, we 
can contract more or fewer muscles at once, and to 
any degree, witliiu certain limit, s ; and, as a matter 
of fact, there is Iiardly any ordinary movement 
performed in which several muscles are not called 
into play. But every voluntary muscle is also 
•subject to other inthienoeH more powerful in their 
operation than the will. The movement of the 
features under the impulses of iiassion and emotion 
are more or less involuntary, as is shown by the 
very partial power the will has of lestiamhig 
tliein, and the extreme diliiculty ot imitating them. 
Many movements ensue involuntaiily when certain 
impressions, wliich need not necessarily he attended 
with consciousness, are made on tire surface of tlie 
body, or on any part of its interior, either h^' 
external or internal causes. Such movements are 
termed reflex, and aie noticed in tlie article Nervous 
System. Bor various important groups of mmscles, 
see Arm, Eye, Boot, Hand, Knee, Leg, &c. ; 
and for the source of muscular force, see Diet, 
Dioe,stion. 

Muscovite. See Mica. 

Muscovy. See Russia. 

Muses, in the Greek Mythology, divinities 
originally included amongst the Nymphs, hut 
afterwards regarded as quite distinct from them. 
To them wa.s ascriheil tlie power of inspiring song, 
and poets and musiciiuis were therefore regarded 
a,s tlieir pupils and favourites. They were first 
honoured amongst the Thracians, and, as Pieria 
around Olympus was the original seat of tliat 
people, it came to he considered as the native 
countiy of the jMusos, wlio were therefore called 
Picrides. Iu the earliest period tlieir number was 
three, though Homer sonietiiiies speaks of a single 
niuse, and once, at least, allude.s to nine. This last 
is the nuniher given by Hesiod in his Theogony, who 


also mentions their names — l.'lni, the iiiiisc of his- 
tory ; Euterpe, of Ij ric pijeti> ; Thalia, of comedy ; 
Melpomene, of tiagedy: Tei'iisichoie. of olioial dance 
ami song; Erato, of erotic poetiy; Boh liyiiiiiia, of 
tlie sublime hymn ; Urania, of astioiiomy ; ami 
Calliope, of epic poetiy. Tlieir uiigiti is difl'er- 
eiitly given, hut the iiuist \\idel\-spiead account 
repieseuted them as the daiighteis of Zeus and 
Miiemosyue. Homer speaks of tlieiii as tlie 
goddesses of song, and as dwelling on the suiiiiiiit 
of Olympus. They are also often repi esented as 
the companions of Apollo, and as singing while ho 
played upon the lyre at the haiiqiicts of the Immor- 
tals. Vaiious legends asciihed to them victories in 
musical competitions, particularly oi’er the Sirens. 
In the later classic time.s particular provinces wcie 
assigned to them iu connection with ditieient 
departments of literature, science, and the line 
aits ; hut the iniocations luhliessedto them ajipear 
to h.ave been, as iu tlie case of modern wiiteis, 
merely foiiiial imitations of tlie eaily poet.s. 
Their woisliip amongst the Romans was a mere 
imitation of the Gieeks, mid never became truly 
national or jiopiihir. aViiiong the places .sacred to 
them weie tlie fountains of Aganippe and Hippo- 
crciie on Mount Helicon, ami tlie Ciistalian spiing 
on ifount Pariiassu.s. 

MllsculU (ilv.' moiiicion), uiiginally the name 
given by the ancients to a teiiqile of the Rinses, 
ami afteniaiiL to a building deiotcd to science, 
learning, ami the fine arts. "'Thu liist iimsonui of 
this kind was the celebrated Ale.xaiuhian Museum 
— a meeting-place for leained men and a libiary, 
founded about 2S0 li.c. in the iialacu. .Vfter the 
revival of leauiing in Europe the term museum 
came to be applied to collections of antiquities, 
and sculiitures, and paintings. Collections illus- 
trative of natural history and other sciences now 
form a chief part of the' treasuias of many of the 
greatest museums, ami there are museums devoted 
to particular branches of science, ami to illustiating 
the industrial arts. Of the museums of Britain, 
the British Museum (q.v.) and that of South 
Kensington (see Kensington) are the most im- 
portant. Tlie museums of the i'atiean in Rome, 
of the Louvre in Pari.s, of St Beter.shnig, Diesdeii, 
Vienna, Munich, ami Berlin, and the National 
Museum at 'Wasliingtoii also are among tlie 
greatest in tlie world. See the Address of the 
President of the British Association, lt>89. 

Muslia Islands. See Oisuk, 

MuslirOOln, or Agaric, the popular name of 
a somewhat diverse gioup of genera and spiecics of 
fungi belonging to the sub-order Hynienoniycetes, 
of the great class Cryptogams. The best known of 
the true mushroouis to English readers is the 
Common Miislirooui [Ayariuus cumjicstris), and it 
is the type of the suh-urder named. Iu Britain 
it is the most esteemed of its tribe, though little 
valued in countries where fungi more generally 
form an aiticle of diet of tho people; in Italy 
it is disapproved. It should he noted that some 
of the forms common to Europe and North 
America aie e.steemed in Eiiglaiul, hut found un- 
palatable in the United States. The Common 
Mushroom varies considerably in appearance accord- 
ing to soil and locality, hut pveseuts in all its 
vaiiations the same essential characters, It has 
a lle.shy head or pilaus, smooth or scaly on the 
upper surface, varying in colour from white to 
difi'ereiit shades of tawny or fuliginous brown. 
The gills {hymenium) on the under side of the 
head are free, at first iiallid, ohaiigiiig by grada- 
tions in age to pink, jmrple, and browii-hhiek. 
The stem is wliite, varied in .shape, full, firm, 
furnished towards the top with a white ]joisist- 
ent ring. Tlie Common MiiKhroom is widely 
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(li-.tiiljiiteil in nio.stof tlic iempeiate legions of botli 
the iKJitliein and the soutliein liemi'-plioies. In 
Biitaiu it is iilmndant cliieiiy in autumn in jiaa- 
tnies and oichaids. — The Horse Mu&lirooui (H. 
tti'i'iiiii.s) is very fioquently found growing in com- 
pany u itli the Common ^iluslirooni. It is altogetliei 
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allied but poisonous species wliich sometimes 
glows ill tlie same manner being confounded m ith 
It. This ib the False Champignon {A. or Mur. 
asmius uir/is), which is leadily distinguished 
fiom the tine Fairy-iing Mubhroom by its hiivim' 
a flat top witlioiit anj boss, and b> its naiiow 
gills lieing closely ciowded together. The fore- 
going are the most comnionly esteemed of edible 
Biitish mushiooms. But tlieie aie a nuiuber of 
otlieib wliieli aie not only wdiolesome hut ex- 
tremely delicate in llavoiir and niitiitioiis. Tlieie 
is the Baiasol Mu-shroom {A. p?vccrus) j the Maned 
Miislirooiii {C'opn'ntis comatus), of wliicli joung 
specimens only should lie used ; the B.ed tlebhed 
Mu.slirooiii {A, riibcsccns) •, the Clouded Miisliioom 
(A. neOuhtrin), appearing late in aiitiimii in moist 
place.s on the hoideis of woods ; and the Oiange- 
milk Miiblirooin [Lurtariui, or A. chliciusiD,). Tld.s 
last is inncli pii/ed hy connoissems in edible f lin'd 
on the Continent and in Biitain. It has, as the name 
implie.s, oiaiige-cidoiired milky .saji in the head, and 
wdieii hiokcn or biiiised both the llesli and the milk 
become green by exposure to the air, Tliis is an 






Fig. 1- 

1. PmcisoI Agiirio (.‘I'lio'iuua jmccriis); a, youiig. 2. Oiaiige- 
imlUcit Agniio (.4. ileUnloam) h, j’uuug. 3. White Pichl 
AgaiiofA. iJii(/oieiUi) I c, young. 

a coauser and larger foi 111 , and is less favoured for 
culiiiaiy pui poses except iu the making of ketchup. 
It often attains enormous dimensions ; the top is 
geiieially .smooth and snow-white, gills brownish 
white, ultimately with age liecoming brown-black, 
stem pithy or hollow, with a ragged or flocoose 
ring. This is tlie ‘ White-capb ’ Musliroom of some 
part.sof England.— The true St George's Mitshroom 
{A. (jumhosus of .some, or pnniulunus of others), 
so called from appearing about St George’s day 
(April 23), is sometimes oonfouuded with the 
Coniinoii Miislivooiii. The liead is tliiek and fleshy, 
at first coiivc.x, hecoiiiiiig undulated and irregular 
in oiitliiiB, light yellow in colour in the centre, 
fading to opaipie wliite at the edges, gills yellow- 
isli white, irregularly iiiterpo.sed , smaller and iar'jer, 
overlying eaeli other like the plaits of a fnll ; 
the stem is solid, wliite, wlieii young hulgiiig at the 
base, hut in age either etiiial thiouglioiit or taper- 
ing to gi eater thickness above. The slvin of this 
niushruoiii i.s soft and Jinn to tlie touch, and iu 
a])pearanee lias been aptly described by Berkeley 
as renemhliiig a eraekiiel biscuit. It is one of the 
most prized of the Agarics on the Continent, so 
niiicli so in Bome tliat a dish of it i.s considered 
tlie most fitting present to any one wdiose good 
offices are to ho propitiated. —The Fairy-ring Miisli- 
rooni (A. orcade.i ; Ifarusmius oreades of some), 
also tlie Clmnipigiieii of the French, is coiiinion 
in imstures and in lawns iu Biitain, and iu most 
juirts of Europe. The Iiead is small, smooth, 
llesliy, convex, liaving a boss ( umhu) in the centre, 
toimli, leatlioiy, ela.stic, wiiiikled ; wdieii soaked 
with water blown, when dry bull'. The Mils arefiee, 
distant, soniewliat paler than tlie liead ; the stem 
equal in tliiekness, bwi.sted, tough, fibrous, of a 
pale silky-white colour. This species is much 
esteemed by all wlio know it. Its llavour is 
extremely flue, and it is employed in the making 
of the best kinds of ketchup. On the Continent it is 
dried and n.sed in the form of a powder to flavour 
various made dishes. Its peculiar mode of grow- 
ing ill circular patches or in rings, which procured 
for it its popular name, leads to the visV of an 








4. St GeorgcAs Agaric (jflf/ft? tt.li'} ffcor( 7 f£) j «, young. 6. Common 
Mubliroom (-1. mwjiesirjs) ; e, young fi. Fniiy-inig Musliioom 
(A. oieaUcb)’, /, young. 7. Cfarntna ji/ttilioidtih; i/, young. 

excellent teat when there is any doubt ns to the 
identity of this and an allied but viiiilontly 
poisonous .species — L. torminuaus — in which hotli 
the flesh and the milk are white, and do not change 
colour when broken or hniised. AlLlioiigh many 
of the Briti.sli fungi arc wliole.aonie and iiiitiitimis 
food, yet it is proper that the iiiexporieiieed in 
diagnosing them should he cautioned strongly 


diagnosing them should he cautioned strongly 
against eating any species of the wholesome quali- 
ties of wliioh they are not ahsoliifcely a&.siired. 
Ill many coiitiiiental cities iiispeotoia are appointed 
to examine all fungi tliat are hioiiglit to inaikel, 
lest deleterious .species should perchance he sold 
to the people. Those ndio desire to acquiie an 
accurate knowledge of edible Britisli s)iecies of 
fungi may refer to Dr Badmau’s Esculent Fungynes 
(18G3), M. J. Berkeley’.s Outliites of Britisli 
Fungoloyy (1860), and other works cited at 
Fungi. 

Tlie culture of the coiiiiiion niiisliroom for profit 
ill Britain lias sinoe 1875 become an impoitant 
branch of gardening iiidustiy. About London in 
particular it is entered into hy market-gardeners 
and even liy sjieoialists who live and thrive 
solely hy the production of imislirooras for tlie 
million. To a lesser extent the iiulnstry is also 
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being taken up in tlie vicinity of the lavger pro- 
lincial towns. In Piui.s the catacombs are utilised 
for the glowing of niushiooins, as aie caves in all 
iiaits of Fiance; and in Edinhuigh the disused 
Scotland Street tunnel was acquiiud in JS86 for the 
-aine puipose. The piiiiciples of the cultuie of 
iiiu.shruoins aie very simple, though consideiahle 
attention and skill aie rennired in working out 
the piactical details. For these, see ^\’. Ilobiiisoii’s 
Mushroom Cultuie ( 1880). 

jUllsiC. European music is by no means a 
spontaneous evpi es.sion of ideas and .sentimeiils, 

I and it is only in a jioetieal sense that we can talk 
1 of the ‘ music ’ or ‘ melody ’ made, for example, by 
' hird.s. Music is an art, and in older to make an 
' inipresaion on our niind.s it must take as its foiiiula- 
{ tion tile succession of sounds embodied in the scales 
I we have chosen, and to which we are accustomed ; 
it must also confoi in to the nikss which have become 
tlie canon of music. We nmst look for its birth in 
Egypt, hut it ivouhl .serve no jiiiipose here to occupy 
any space with the little tlint is Icnowii of Egyptian, 
or its oifspiiiig tireek music. 

It is nut iinprubahle that tlie Isiaelitc.s took with 
them to Palestine some songs they had learned in 
Egypt i and that many of the lijmins of tlie eaily 
Christian olmich were identical with Temple 
melodies. As from these hymns was foinnilated 
tlie fiist autlioiitalii'e musical .system, we may .say 
that in a double sense wo aie" iiidelited to ligypt 
for the heginning of the luodeiu art. It was' St 
Ambrose towards the close of the 4th oentniy, 
and CIregnry the Gieat two centuries afterwards, 


’ i” 

ftAhregrcl fuf tueof au(i -tnatvf tu.vf 

Heume Notation of the Tenth Century. 

who selected eiglit .soiile.s or ‘modes’ (the ‘Gre- 
gorian’) ns proper for use in oliurch music (see 
Harmony), and till about 1600 .\.d. the legitimate 
development^ of music was in the hands of the 
clergy. At first a rude system of dots and scratches 
(netimrs) above the .sylfnhles in the Rubric .serv'ed 
to indicate approximately when and how far the 
voice .sliould be raised or lowered in pitoli. This 
could only have lieoii an aid to memory. Tlie rela- 
tive pitch of the notes was more delinitely shown 
when a line of noimal jiitoli was drawn through 
tlie.se neiiiiies ; and to this line was added three 
others in order to attain a more exact delinition of 
intervals. Tlie key or clef (chwis) was given to 

this slavo of lines by a sign— usually oi IK |s 
on the line which represented that note (C) ; some- 
times F (f •» Later the G (05) clef came 

into use, of which our treble or violin Clef (q.v.) 
is a corruption. With the idea of singing in 
parts instead of iiniKoii came tho iiece.ssity for indi- 
cating the relative dundiou of notes as well as 
their pitch, and for this purpose dillerent shapes 
were given to the [iVofa] Lon(;a (I)— the Mnxiina 

( I ) being tivice as 
’■ - s 4 r. ],)„g — find to the 

I 1 liq |r:| O Brei'is (3) witli its 

I I 1 supplementary Semi- 

hreuis (4). A veiy 
short note was added — the Minima (5). When 
music came to be printed these signs were made 
open, and convenience in writing substituted 
the round, form for the square or diamond, 'riie 
semibievB (o) is now onr longe.st note, altlioiigli 
the breve is still to be met in cliurcb music, ami in 


the indication of the measure ‘ two semibreves to 
the bar’ (Alla Brtre). In older to avoid a certain 
false lelation of soinid called the tntonus, uhieli 
the pious old theoiists called ‘ the i eiy dei il' ( ‘ Mi 
contra fti diaholus e't in nmsica’), Vinie of the 
chinch modes used BP instead of B. This was tlie 
only ‘license’ allowed, and was indicated by tlie 
‘B rotiinduni’ (b) instead of the ‘B qnadia'tuni’ 
(b). These signs are the oiiglu of oui ‘acci- 
dentals’ — the flat (b), which lowers tlie pitch of 
a note one semitone, and the natural (1)), whicli 
restores it. The sliaiji (i), wliicli i.alse-, the iiitcli, 
is also a development of The ‘B qiindiatuin. ’ fciee 
also Guido Aretinu.s. 

C'oiiiiterjwiut (1400-1600 A.D. ). — Such weie the 
materials with which Johannes Oekenheim or 
Okeglieiu (c. 1420-1513) and Joaquin des Pres 
(c. 14o0-1521) laid the foundation of Comiteiqioiiit 
(punctus coiitHi punctum, ‘ note against note ’), the 
art of combining one or more melodic parts with a 
principal melody called the ‘Canto Feinio,’ oi lived 
song. Countei point was the workshop in which 
were made many of the best tools used by gieat 
musicians of modern times. The ait attained its 
perfection nnilev Orlando di Lasso and Palestrina 
at the end of the 16th century, just when a new 
departure by Monteveule hueame the iiiangiiration 
of the new school of hai iiiony which was to super- 
sede the old contiapnntal .seliool by assimilating 
all that was good theiein. Other iniluenoes which 
helped to break the monopoly of olnircb counterpoint 
were the giowing popularity and spciihuity of 
Madrigals (q.v.), at lir.st dis'tinguishable only by 
theii words from chnroh music ; the iwiiroveiuent 
in organ-bnilding and organ-playing, which en- 
couraged fieei part- writing and bolder melodic pro- 
greasions tlian the liinitation.s of unsupported 
human voices allowed ; and doubtless also tlie 
natuinl warmth of musical feeling wliich had found 
expression among tlie trouhadonis of France and 
the mimiebiiigei-.s of Geimany, and in the iiule 
popular song.s of these early age.s. 

Florence Academij. — Most potent factor of all in 
this now birth of music was the ini'ention (in 1584- 
1600) of recitative nin.sic and the introduction of 
the dramatic principle by the Florence Academy 
— a group of literati and artists who met in the 
house of Count Baidi, a Florentine nobleman. 
Their aim and aiubilion was to restore the ancient 
accompanied Gieek play; and hj' making use of 
all the slender re.sourees whieh harmony could then 
put at their disposal they stumbled, a.s it were by 
accident, on tlie form of recitative, or, as they 
called it, ‘Stilo rappvesentativo. ’ The develop- 
ment of opeia and oratorio, with nil the various 
forms of aria, &c., was a n.atui'al consequent, a 
particular account of which will he found under 
their proper headings. 

Montecerde. — The great landmark which sepai ates 
the old school of counterpoint from the new is 
the compositions of Monteverde, who.se importance 
is explained in the article on Harmony. It was 
only giadually that the new leaven spread tlnough 
the schools of Eniope, and nearly one hmidred 
years elapsed between the setting of Palestrina’s 
snu and tlie appearance of the twin niorning-stars 
of modern imisic — Bach and Handel. The time, 
howevei, svas well occupied. In vocal music greater 
freedom in the use of established forms was gradu- 
ally attained, and new’ foiins weie invented, cliief 
among which was the Aria iiitioduced by Ales- 
■sandro Scarlatti (1659-1725). He flist used the 
‘second piart,’ which, followed by a da capo or 
repetition of the first strain, sununarLsed for vocal 
music the tendency which was dominating all 
musical developiment. 

'The French Grand Opera school, founded by 
the Florentine Lully (1633-87), studied the art of 
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expre.'.sing in sniiiul the most fleeting emntiona to 
1)0 fonnrl even in the evpv-vai-ying turns of thought 
in an npei-atio reeitative. 

Of still more importance was the progress made 
(luring the century in instrumental ninsic. A 
great impetus to solo-playing in particulai-, and 
execution in general, ■was mven by the ini])rovement 
in the inannfact\n'e of violins. The centre of this 
industry was Ci'eniona, wln^re the three famous 
families of Straduarin.s, ( ruai'uei'ius, and Amati 
worked for three geneiation.s. Koine of their instru- 
ments are to-day literally worth more than their 
weight in gold. 

Hundrl and Bta'li . — ^Iii 168o, on the 2.3d of 
Fehmary and ISth of March respectively, were 
horn Handel in Halle and liach in Ensenach. From 
1710 till 17.S9 Handel devoted all his energie.s and 
genius to writing operas after the Italian school, 
and most of his woik.s have shared the fate of their 
contemporaries and rivals. He was then led into 
the path of oiiitmio, and a hrilliant succe.ssion of 
woll-knowncomiiositions .shed.s an undying radiance 
on the last twenty years of Ids active life (see 
On.VTQRlO). Bach’s inlUiunce has been wider- and 
more far-reaching ei’en than that of his great con- 
temporai-y. Indeeil, no less a critical authority 
than Kchnmairn h.as declared that niiisie owes as 
lunch to Bach as Christianity does to its founder. 
By virtue of hia complete and easy command of 
all the resonrees of hai-inony and counterpoint, hi.s 
honndless originality and fertility, the invariably 
high level of liia compositions— even when judgecl 
hv his own Idgh standard— he takes a phice ahovo 
all ancient and moilern comiin.sers. Under his in- 
fluence also the German school of ooinjiosition chose 
the ])ath of instrumental innsie, in wliioh the voice 
is only one of a hn-ge oi'c'he.stra of in.struuients, 
entitled to no more consideration than its limits 
demand. The attempt in Gluck's operas to recon- 
cile the reiuurr'inents of expres-sive instniuientatiou 
and tiro (lemand-s of the vocal soliool rvas more 
Bucco.ssfitl in theory than in reality (.see GLirnic), 
ami the true eentr.al column of progress has moved 
up till now in Germany along in.striiuiental linos in 
the hands of Bacli, Moxnrt, Beethoven, Sohiimann, 
Wagner, and their contemporaries. 

Sunatu. — The most important form of instrn- 
mental music had hitherto been the Fkigne ((j.v.), 
and in its strait and heavy harness the.se giants 
of old moved with e.ase, grace, and dignity. But 
the age, of inonotheniatie work was already jiast, 
ami tire old dance forma (alleinande, eonrante, 
aarahaiide, gavotte, gigne) did not readily lend 
themselves to the requirements of thematic develop- 
ment, so necessai-y to instrumental music a.s a con- 
ception di.stinct from mnaio, to which words at once 
give in.spiration and impose limitation. Corelli, 
A. and D. Soarl.atti, Bach, and others each strove 
to solve the problem in his own way, and the sum 
of their influences wa.s handed from Emmanuel 
Bach to the ‘foiniulatov of the modern sonata,’ 
Joseph Haydn ( ]73'2-lS09). 

Tlio name ‘sonata’ was fir.st used in Italy for 
music wliich was only to he played or ‘sounded,’ 
contrasted -with ‘ cantata,’ wdiicli was to be sung. 
Tire particular foi-m, liowover, gi-adually aepai’ated 
itself from all otber instrumental music, and when 
generations of earne.st mn.siciaii.s bad hivished care, 
thought, and experience on it.s development it was 
accepted, and is accepted, sx.’i iheimm excellence. 
In its nionld are cast sonatas, symphonies, qnartetts, 
concerto.s, (fee., and oven the ino.st romantic .and 
daring of fantasias find it necessary to recognise 
its broad and aeennnnodating principles. Haydn’s 
sonatas are still very fornial; so also are Mozart’s, 
though he had more in common with the Eomantic 
scliool of the next century than the' elder eoniposer. 
Thi.s is shown by a comparison of their symplionien. 


Haydn’s ar(‘ heaiitifnl .and graceful, Inil the themes 
and subjects be cliooses ai-e never very deep, nor 
can they move tbe depths of the be.ai't. 'He is most 
.snoee.sshil in bis aiij- and Iriimorons quick niove- 
iiK'nts. In Mozar t’s .symphonies a nobiei- .and more 
rom, antic siririt breathes — sometinie.s with most 
intense passion, sometimes with a dignified melan- 
choly. And so the w-ay rvas prepared for- the 
most powerful and the most widely hononred of all 
rulers in the realms of sound. In the woi-ks which 
are classed as his ‘ (h-.st iieiiod ’ Beethoven showed 
how he had studied and inaster-ed the work of his 
great predecessors. In his second pei-iod lie pro- 
ceeded to hnild on the solid foundation that 
wonderful sli'iictni-e to w’hicli the vast conceptions 
of his third period form a fitting and glorious 
crown. Nothing important has lieen added to .sonata 
foi-m since Beethoven wrote the work.s between 
i\\e Eroicn and the f'hnral Syra]ih(niies (1803-23) ; 
and allhongh imu-li has since heen written, 
much that is new, inncli that is oiiginal — althongh 
a ready aiqireciation is giaiiLed to the passion ^of 
.Schuniann, the roinaniic power of Schnhprt, the 
poetry of Chopin, the refined elegance of hlendels- 
sohn, the siiocessfnl use of new- cnhmr .shown in 
later works by Bralniis, Hvori'ik, Li.szt, rkc. — 
Beethoven’s son.atas and synijiboiiics still .stand 
nm-lv.alled, nncballenged. 

Fantanid . — A de.sire for soino more direct, moi-e 
nnfettei-ed expression of feeling not unnatui-ally 
anccoedcil this long striving after adiajuato foiiri. 
Blit, while all great cnnipo.sovs der-oted uuist of 
their goiiiu.s to its development of jierfeot form, 
the growth of the fantasia was nincli neglected. 
Only when the greatest minds turned their atten- 
tion for a moment from thi» more important 
aim was anything of lasting importance proilnced ; 
and that h'ueanse it i.s only the mind trained in 
the strict school of foi-ni' to n.se all available 
ro.sorivces -which can wisely en.joy a liherty so easily 
converted into license. The eai-liest attempts iii 
fantasia form were called ‘toccatas’ during the 
17tli century; ami, notwithstanding excellent 
modei-ii toccat.as by ,Sohnniann, Hheiuherger, and 
oUiei's, we may .say that the liistory of the toccata 
was brought t(') a close by the magnificent apechnens 
written eai-ly in the 18t)i centm-y by ,1. B. Bach. 
'J'lie same oompo.sei- loft a freer- iiiodul than the 
somewhat formal toccata in one of tire ino.st famous 
and succc.ssfnl fantasia, s in existence, and instru- 
iirenlal music lias never attained nearer to the 
(U‘linitenes.s of ai-tionlate speech than in the groat 
Chromatic Fantasia. 

The sti-ong romantic movement whi(-h naturally 
ensued after- the ]iei-fecUng of the elassical school 
in Beethoven’s liancls eagerly followed out the path 
he so often and with sneh cH'eet indicated in hi.s 
woi-ks ; and, although the name fantasia has lately 
fallen into nincli di.si-epnte by i-easnii of many 
unwortliy and worthless conipo.sitioii.s, i( may 
i-ocover its fair fame when Sclniniann’.s anil 
Scliuhert’s fantir.siaa li.ai'e sni-vived their con tem- 
poraries. In any case the endless varieties of 
fantasia (i.e. uiifettci-ed ) foi-iii, and their adoption 
in r-hai>sodiea, symphonic poem.s, and the like, 
have jn-oved a.s vahiahle and as potent a factor in 
niodevn romantic music as the varions modifica- 
tions they have ell'ectod in the classical sonata 
form ( e.g. Liszt’.s concertos and sonatas ). Schumann 
adopted some vei-y ciii-ious whimsical or pocticnl 
names for his smaller oomnositions — novelette, 
liumQrc.ske, canieval, &c. — and the idea has found 
great favour with many niodcrn WJ-itei'.s. ^ Tire 
noctiii-ne invented by the Irish pianist Field is 
more identified with Chopin’, s dreamy geirins. The 
latter composer also transfused the waltz and the 
polonaise and niazni-ka of hi.s own unhappy country 
■with such an iiiten.sity of passion, such a oliivalrous 
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noWlity, and snnounded thuiu with siicli a halo of 
poetry and romance that they are an important 
addition to the resonvces of a modern composer, 
and Cliopin’s name overshadows tliat of Sehnhert 
and ATeber, earlier workers in the same field 
{Deutsche Tan::c, L'luviiatioH d hi Vithe). The 
latest developments in instrumental music are 
intense nationality in colour and thought, as shown 
in tlie works of Cliieg, Dvor.ik, Liszt, Mackenzie, 
and a new striving after more definiteness which 
was inaugurated hy Berlioz. 

Vocal Music . — The progress of vocal music from 
its fii'st great triumjili in Kith-century counterpoint 
was much slower and varied than that of instru- 
mental. The reason of this i.s not hard to find j 
for the conception of vocal writing in the contra- 
puntal school was .sound and aitistic, and it reached 
a point of ah.solnte perfection in that epoch called 
the 'Golden Age.’ Tlius there was not the neces- 
sity for that advance which ever improving inslrii- 
ment.s aird the feeling for instrumental elfects 
demanded. Indeed, in choral music exactly the 
same princi])leB which fornmlatod the rules of 
counterpoint in the 16th eentniy, must he recog- 
nised hy composers of to-day who wish to produce 
the piire.st and grande.st elfeots ; and the rules 
tliemselvea have been rather extended in scope 
than relaxed in meaning hy Bfieh, the most daring 
choral writer, and hi.s successors. AA’here the letter 
of the law has been modified it has been so from 
witliin, and the .spirit remains the same. It will 
he convenient here to treat of choral and solo 
vocal music, leaving the other obvious suhdinsions 
of sacred and secular to ha treated in the articles 
Oratobio and Obeba. 

Monody. — Bh-om the invention of part-singing 
till the end of the 16th century (i.o. during the 
oour.se of its legitimate development in the olmrcli ) 
vocal music was entirely choral. AA^'lien a solo 
was required, the most iiwdodious part was selected 
from a choral movement, with what must have 
been a moat unsatisfactory and incomjdote result. 
The first example of a piece conceived and written 
for one voice seems lo liave been Vgolino, a 
dramatic soena with viola accompaniment, written 
(1584) hy Galilei (father of the ptiihi.sopher), one of 
the Florence Academy. It was this invention of 
Monody which prepared the way for opera and 
made it possible. Unfortunately,' the first writers 
in this new school, which aimed after expressive 
melody, were little proficient in the more solid art 
of counterpoint which they afi'eoted to despise; 
and this tendency consistently followed out has 
proonred for Italian music its uucuviahle reputa- 
tion of being gracefully melodious at the expense 
of depth and meaning. The rude recitatives of 
earlier oom]iosers became more and more melodious 
till A. Scarl.atti formulated, the first Aria — i.c. a 
regular strain of melody, followed hy a second in 
contrast and complement, and thereafter repeated 
(Da Capo). Almost any of Handel’s well-known 
songs will furni-sh an advanced specimen of this 
form, which was brought to perfection hy Mozart. 
Tlie more seriou.s .style required for sacred works, 
as well as the greater skill in the science of music 
■which was at the disposal of composers like 
Handel, Bach, and Mozart, saved the Aria from 
its friends, and in northern Europe it chose a 
slower development but a worthier end. In the 
schools of Bach, Gluck, Beethoven, Schumann, 
AVaguer, and Liszt the voice is treated as only one 
ins'trumeut, to which indeed the important part is 
assigned of giving the word.s intended for illustra- 
tion — the expression, however, being entrusted to 
the ivhole nias.s of instruments einplojmd. The 
claims of any settled form to absolute considera- 
tion are likewise disregarded where these seem to 
clash with the higher demands of expression anil 


dramatic tnitli. Hence the oppo.sition offered and 
the accusations brought against all these composers 
in succession hy the professional ,and amateur 
melodists of eacli day. None of tlieir styles may 
he entirely exonerated, hut their ideal is certainly 
the true one, and their work shows a progressive 
development along at least closely related lines. 

Ballads. — Along.side this scientific progress there 
has always been the popular hn’e of melody wliich 
has found expression in folk'-song and ballads. 
Each nation has its characteristics strongly rellected 
in these, and where they have been recognised and 
accepted as a vei-itahle and refresliing fount of in- 
spiration — as in Germany, Hungary, and Norway — 
the gain ha.s been gicat. Tliey are of course 
the origin of the simple strophic song or halkad (e.g. 
Mendelssohn’s Es ist bestimmt). however skil- 
fully modern composers adorn it witli graceful 
accompaniment (e.g. tlie same composers Anf 
Flilgdn des Geseniges). The Ballade, rrhioli aims 
at a dramatic setting of some romantic story, 
is tlie offspring of the same influence which 
inspired AA'eher’.s operas. In this style Lnewe 
sliorved Sehnhert tlie way [Er! Konig), and folloiv- 
iim composers liave used the device very success- 
fully (A'illiers St.aiiford’s La Belle Dame). A 
later form is the art song which tries to reflect the 
most delicate turn of meaning and tlie deepe.st 
subjectivity to bo found in the words. It was to 
a great extant the result of Heine’s poetry, and 
its first great exponent was Scliuinanii. 

Choral Music . — The chosen home of iiiodorn 
choral music has been Germany and England, 
In the beginning of the 17tli oentniy H. sohiitz 
left hi.s home in Dresden to study the ‘new 
iimaic’ of the Florentine school in Italy, and he 
took the sveakling back with him to 'he reared 
among the great instrumental masters of Goi'- 
inany. Tlie noble Gei-nmn chorale was chosen 
as ai foundation, and in tlie effort to illustrate 
the text no device of counterpoint, no resource 
of the ever-improving science of harmony, was 
left unused. Graun, Bach, Haydn, Uandel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn have enriched 
the clmrcli with innumerable and inestimable 
treasures iu their Passions, Oratorios, Masses, 
and P.salms ; and it is siirjiiising how well fitted 
the strict svriting of all these masters has proved 
in their hands to convey the most elevated, the 
most dramatic, the most toiichiii;' emotions. More 
modeiTi works are such as Dvorak's Stahai Mater, 
Liszt’s Masses, &c. But the same principle has 
always coiiiiiianded the same success; whatever 
modern development iu modern instninieutation, 
hannony, See. may be added to a composer’s re- 
sources, there is only one foundation, that on which 
the great masters have ever built when rearing 
tlieir gre.at choral works. 

P'ormal choruses have never been an important 
part of operatic writing since the first rude begin- 
nings. In plays the single characters will he 
rather hronglit together, as it svera, than introduced 
svith a distinct intention of giving each an equal 
part. This feeling for dramatic truth is the origin 
of the concerted writing in operas— duets, en- 
.senihles, finales — the treatment of ivhioli is in- 
debted partly to solo vocal writing, partly to 
choral. The liandling of crowds, again, and the 
best expression in music of their feeling.? requires 
dift'erent treatment, and it is interesting to com- 
pare how each great reformer has approached the 
problem. Guriouely enough, it is the composers 
who have sliown the greatest capacity for many- 
pavt writing who have most successfully given 
the correct impression. No two works are wider 
asunder than Bach’s Matthew Passion (1729) 
and AYagner’s Mcistersinger (1867) ; and yet it 
is impossible to deny that the single terrible 
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‘ihout of tlie ninltitude ‘ Barabbas ! ’ and the eom- 
plicateil clionis ‘ Let Him come down from the 
crops,' show tliat a yenius in no way inferior to 
Wagner’s, but witli comparatively very limited 
resources, could grapple with the same problem 
which is so marvellously solved in the street riot 
scene (Meiitcrsiiii/ei', act ii.). Uluck’s correct 
feeling saw the (liliiculty, but his powers were 
not great enough to overcome it. Mozart’s greater, 
and in this matter somewhat irrespnnsihle, genius 
never troubled itself on the subject. 

Orchestra . — It only remain.s to describe shortly 
the growth of the orchestra before closing with 
an aecount of the late.st development in European 
music. Monteverde laid the foundation of the 
modern orchestra when ho multiplied the stringed 
in.struments and iclegatod the uianoforte (or 
rather its preeursoi- the harpsichord ) to a .some- 
what subordinate position. The latter, however, 
maintained its place in the orchestra till after 
Handel’s day. Between Monteverde and Haydn 
many experiments were made in the arrangement 
and combinations of in.struments ; also in the 
manufacture of the instruments Ohom.selves. By- 
and-hy the various forms of ' Viol ’ (Viol di (jamba, 
di Braceia, &c. ) rc.solved tbem.selves into the viola 
nr tenor violin, and the violoncello (i.e. ‘the little 
violone’ or smaller double bass). The violin is 
of coiirpe the little viol. Ami these remain the 
foundation of our orohestra. The wind-in&tnimcnts 
were the Bute and the oboe (a compromise among 
various forms — Oboi d’Amore, di Caocia, &c.), to 
wliicli the bassoon gave the ba.s.s. To these wei’e 
added trumpets and di'ums for special edects. Such 
was the orchostia with which Haydti laid the 
cnrner-.stone of modern in.stnimentation, Mozart 
added the expressive clarinet, which was at once 
incorporated m the band. The piccolo, or little 
(lute, and the double bassoon (Contra Fagotto) can 
hardly be called additions in tlie souse of novelty ; 
and froih Mozart’s time to Wagner’s the improve- 
ment, with one important exception, lias been in 
the diveotion of improvement in luechauisin, and 
in pou'er of variety in corabinatioms and tone 
colours. The exception is the trombone, lirst used 
with its full effect by Mozart in Don Giovanni, 
and ever becoming more important in the hands of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Scluunami, and Wagner. 
Berlioz, the greatest master of instrumentation the 
world has seen, embodied the result of his experi- 
ence in a ‘ Treatise ' which will ever remain one 
of the greatest inoiumienta of his extraordinary 
genius. He lias been worthily followed by the 
scarcely le.ss successful Wagner, and an enumera- 
tion ol the instruments at his masterly disposal 
will show what limitle.s.s oomhinations and pernm- 
tations are now possible. In Taniihaiiscr, the 
orchestra for wliicli be writes comprises, besides 
the usual stringed band (about 12 first violins, 
12 second violins, 8 violas, 8 violoncellos, and 6 
double basses), 3 ilutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clari- 
nets, 1 ba.ss clarinet, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 valve 
I horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, and 1 bas.s tuba, 
with 1 pair of kettledrums, bass drum, cymbals, 
triangle, tambourine, and harp ; and, on the stage, 
i Ilutes, 2 piccolo.s, 4 oboes, (1 corni Inglesi, 
6 clarinets, G bassoons, 12 trumpets, 12 horns, 
4 trombones, cymbals, triangle, ami tambourine. 

Progreunnw Music . — Many attempts of a more 
or less legitimate kind have been made to 
illustrate by abstract music a certain story, set 
of scenes, or progress of emotions. Probably 1he 
earliest examples which can be pronounced 
artistically successful are the famous Pastoral 
Symphony and the sonata Les Adieux,_ V Absence, 
et la Betour, by Beethoven. To criticise this 
tendency would lead us far beyond the limits of 
this article, and a mere emmieration of names 


and compositions will suffice to .show what an 
attraction the idea has had for almo.st all moileni 
coiiijio.sers. MandeLssohn has tried to paint Fingal’s 
Cave in his Hebrides overture, and in his Bcoteh 
Symphony he .seeks to convey the impressions made 
on him during his visit to .Scotland. ISehumann 
has painted a whole set of figures and characters 
in Jus Carneval, and in hi.s great Fantasia in 0 
he has set out with a very definite intention to 
convey the meaning of a verse by the poet Sehlegel. 
Berlioz has gone further and propo.sed to tell the 
Episodes in the Life of an Artist in a .symplmnv. 
Unfortunately, his morbid and rather gmesoii'io 
genius has chosen very repulsive pictures to paint ; 
and he also makes the mi.stake of entrusting a 
certain character or sentiment to a certain phrase 
— evidently impossible without word.s set to the 
music or a previous explanation. Ilaff’s I.enore 
Symphony, iSIackenzie’s La Belle Dame, and Liszt’s 
Mazeppa arc good examplc.s of well-known poems 
set forth in music alone. MacCnnn's Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood is a descriptive overture ; 
and Liszt’s and Saint-Saens’ Si/niphonie Poems are 
very beautiful and ex]nessive. 

Of course, descriptive music which occurs in the 
course of a cantata (e.g. in David’s Le Disert or 
Berlioz’s Faust) has the advantage of a definite 
starting-point in the woi'ds which surround and 
explain it, and therefore i.s distinct from these 
works mentioned wliicli aim at dispensing with 
words except as an inspiration. The success which 
lias attended the attempts is ceitainly uiieipial, 
hut an immense now field of ettbrt has been opened 
to composers which will doubtless yielil a ricli 
liarvest. 

AViiitiier mnsio is tending in the lOtli century it 
is difficult to say ; but so long as the treasures leh 
ns by the great comiiosers are a.s reverently and 
as earnestly studied and accepted as they are at 
present : so long as composers recognise that their 
genius is a call to labour and not to enjoyment : 
so long as critioisni is lioucst and ba.sed upon sound 
knowledge, there is no fear that tlie heritage of 
the ages will bo lo.st. And one delightful feature 
all over Enro]ic just now is the intomse nationality 
which lovingly studios the national treasures, aiul, 
with a skill and a broadtli of conception only to be 
gained in tlie cosmopolitan .school, proudly holds 
up both them and the icsthetic tintlis they toll for 
the adiiiivatiou of musical Europe. 

See the general histories of iiuisic by Nauiiianu ( Loud. 
2 vols 1M82-H()), flitter (1880), Itoolvstro (1881)), 
Eowboth.am (1880), Anibros (Leip. 4 vols., unfinislied; 
2d ed. 1880-81 ), Feti.s (Paris, 0 vols., unfinislied, 1808- 
70); Marx, Music of the 19th Century (2d cd. 1873); 
Hiillab, Transition Period (1S7G), and MIoilern Music 
(1801 ; new ed. 1875) ; and Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians ( 4 vols. 1878-8!) ). See also the articles in 
this work on famous composers and musicians, and on 

Accomiianimeiit. UoiiBervatoiro. Orclieatia, 

Acou-stics. Cornet. Organ. 

Adagio Counterpoint. Overture. 

Andante. Double Buss. Piano. 

Antboni. Drum. Pitch. 

Airangpincnt. Piute. Pliiinsong. 

lingpipc. Fugue. Eoiido. 

Baiiil. Glee. Sax-born. 

Banjo. Hainionies. Scale. 

Baas. Hni'inony. iSulfeggio. 

Bassoon. Harp. Song. 

Bugle. Horn. Sound. 

Catcli. Madrigal, Syinpliony. 

Cavaliiia. National Hymns. Teniiieianient. 

Chant Oboe. Troinboiic. 

Clioira. Opem. Trimuiet 

Chord. Opbicleidc Violin. 

Clarinet Oratorio. Violoncello, 

AlUSiCcll Box, a case containing a meclianism 
which, when the spring is wound up, jdays tunes 
antoniatioally. Teetli projecting from a barrel ( as 
in a barrel-organ or a mechanical peal of chimes) 
impinge on and set vibrating the tongues cut out 
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in coiah or steel plate ; tlie dift'erence of tone being 
due to the greater length and breadth of the teeth. 
The larger and better ho.'vos, some of which play 
many tunes after one winding np, can he regulated 
in pace by a fly regulator, witli flat wings, which 
catch the air. The invention dates from about the 
middle of the 18th century. Switzerland (especi- 
allv fleneva) is the heailqnarters of the manu- 
facture. 

Musical Glasses. See Harmonica. 

Musk. The musk of commerce, which is an 
imiiortant element in very many oomponntled 
perfumes, is mainly obtained from the Musk- 
deer (q.v.), the best kind being that known 
as Chinese musk, and impoi'ted from Tonquin. 
Other kinds are the Indian (from the Himalayas) 
and the Siberian. Musk is often adulterated 
with dried blood, lilts of leather, &c. In 1890 
Bauer of Erfurt produced an artilicial musk by 
treating butyl-tolnol witli a mixture of sulpimric 
and nitric acids, the i-e.sultirm nitro-compound 
being purified by crystallisation fi'Oin alcohol. 

Musk-deer {Moschus rnoschiferns] is a rumi- 
nant Ungulate forming a .special family of the 
Artiodactyla. According to Flower, it repre.sents 
an ancestral type of the Pecora ( Bovidic, Cervidie, 
Girallkhe), hut with nearest affinities to the Deer 
( Cervid.i' ). As in the Cervidaq the young is spatted, 
hut it has no horns, and tlie canine teeth of the 
male project in the form of loiigish tnsks ; this 
latter fact has led to the association of 3Iosc/uii 
with the Tragulidie (Chevrotain.s, q.v, ), which k, 
however, not justified by its other characters. The 
musk-deer is an inhabitant of the mountainous 
regions of central Asia from the e.xti'enie north to 
as far south as Cochin-China and Nepal. There 
is only one siiecies, with perhaps four well-marked 
varieties. The tmi.sk-deer is much hunteil on 
account of the odoriferous secretion which is found 
in a special gland upon the hinder-part of the 
abdomen of the males. This substance was first 
introduced into the west by the Arabs. It is 
spoken of in the pharmacologies of Sermiion 
and Avicenna and by the traveller Marco Polo. 
The value of the substance used to he very 
great, as it figures among the costly objects 
pre.sented by Kaladiii to the Greek emperor in 
1189. It was used in' the embalming of bodies as 
early as the 14th century. For an interesting 
account of the musk-deer (and the Chevrotaius ), 
see Milne-Ed wards, Annales ties Sciatices Naturelles 
(1864); and for the anatomy, Flower, Proc. Zool. 
SoG. 1875. 

Muskc'igon, capital of Muskegon county, 
Michigan, is on the Muskegon River, which here 
(4 miles from its month in Lake Michigan) widens 
into Muskegon Lake, the best harbour on the east 
side of Lake Michigan. Muskegon is 40 miles by 
rail NW. of Grand Rapids, has daily steamboat 
Gominnnicatiou with Chicago, and saws and ships 
enormous quantities of lumbei-. It has also a 
number of foundries, maclune-.shops, holler-works, 
&c. Pop. (1884) 17,825. 

Musket. See Firearm.s. 

Mu.sk-glnnds, sldn-pits in mammals producing 
a secretion with a musky odour. They belong to 
a sorio.s of skin-gland.s. wliieh occur in various parts 
of the body ami with various secretions (see Anal 
Glands). The most notable musk-glands are 
those of the male musk-deer, and the male heaver. 
See Be.vveb, Castobeum, Civet, &c. 

Musk or Muscovy Duck. See Buck. 

Musk-ox [Ovibos moschatus) is a member of 
the family Bovidm. it inhabits at present the 
most northern jiarts of the American continent 
north of lat. 60°. Its remains, which have been 


found in Quaternary deposits of England, Europe, 
and Siberia, indicate that it had formerly a mnch 
wider range. The hair is long, sen ing of course 
to protect the animal fioiu the rigour of the 
climate which prevails in its habitat, and of a 
hrownish colour. The creature measui cs above oi 
feet from the tip of the nose to the root of the taiC 
anil so approaches in size the smallest Higliland 
cattle. It is gregarious, there being only one 
or two males to a herd of eighty or a hundred. 
They hrouse on grass, reindeer inoLs, willow shoots, 
the Labrador tea-plant, and crowherry hushes. The 
llesh of the calves and cows, when in condition, 
is very palatable. Unlike many purely Arctic 
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animals— e.g. the Arctic fox— the hair does not 
become white at the approach of winter. But it 
lia.s been sugge.sted that this protective change in 
coloration is not necessary, since it is an animal 
which live.s in lienls ; hence it is better for an indi- 
vidual, which has got accidentally separated fram its 
fellows, to regain a po.sition of safety by being able 
to readily detect the whereabouts of the herd than 
to trust to escape from cavnivorons foes by a resem- 
blance in colour to the surrounding snow. 

Musk -plants. Various paits of a number of 
plants smell more or less strongly of musk. Among 
these are the common little Musk -plant (see 
MimULFS) and tlie Musk -seed (.see Hibiscus). 
The niusk-tree of Jamaica [3Iuscho'xylma Hivai'tzii), 
belonging to tlie natural order Meliaeefe, emits 
from all parts a smell of musk. All parts of 
Giiarca grancUfolia, another tree of the same older, 
a native of the West Indies, sometimes called musk- 
wood, also smells strongly of imisk. — The drug 
called Musk root or Samlml is the root of a plant 
of the natural order Umhellifeim, and is brought 
from Persia or central Asia ; it has a pure musky 
odour, and is used as a substitute for musk. 

Musk-rat, a name applied to several distmet 
animals, (1) The Desman (Alyogale), a genus of 
iiisectivoroLih quadrupeds of the'Shrew (q.v.) family 
(Sorieidie), dinering from the true Shrew-s ( 5oreai ) 
in having two very small teeth between tlie two 
large incisora of the lower jaw, ami the upper 
incisors flattened and triangular. Behind these 
incisors are'six or seven small teeth (lateral incisors 
or false canine teeth) and four jagged molars. The 
muzzle is elongated into a small flexible proboscis, 
which is constantly in luobion. The eyes are very 
small ; there are no external ears ; the fur is long, 
straight, and divergent; the tail long, scaly, and 
flattened at the sides. All the feet have five toes, 
fully webbed ; and the animals are entirely aquatic, 
inhabiting lakes and riveis, and making holes in 
the hanks with the entrance from beneath the 
surface of the water. Only two species are known, 
one(jI/’. pynnaica], about 8 inches long, with tail 
as long os' the body, a native of the streams of the 
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Pyrenees; nnotliei liirr'er species (ill. mosohatn), 
veiy plentiful in Uie Volgu find other liveis aiifl 



jUu'ik-iat, or Dcsni.iu [Mijuijale piircHuica). 


lakes of the .south of Ilii.ssia, nearly equal in si/e 
to the common hedgehog, svitli tail atiout tUiee- 
fourths of the lenglli of the body. The ltu.ssian 
(losuiaii is blackish abr)\ c, nliiti.sh beneath ; it lias 
long .silky hair, tvilli a sntterfelt beneath, and its 
fur is liekl in some esteem. Desman skins, bow- 
ever, aie cliielly valued on account of the inii.sky 
odour tvhich they long exliale, and wliirb is deiived 
fiom a fatty accretion luoduced by .small folhclos 
tinder the tail of the animal. Tlie desman feeds 
on leeclie.s, aquatic larv.u, &c., searcliing for them 
in the mud hy means of its Ilexihle prolioseis. Ji 
seldom, if ever, volnntauly leaves tlie water, excejit 
in the interim of its hnvrows, which arc aoinelimcs 
20 feet lung. (2) Tlie name of Musk-iiit i.s also 
a common name for an Indian sjiecies of Shrew 
( Borex murinu \ ), in size about equal to the common 
brown rat, in foim and colour nincli lesembling the 
common shrew of Iliitain, Imt remarkable for the 
I powerful musky odour of a .secretion which pro- 
ceeds fiom glands on its belly and Hanks. (3) The 
name is also given to tlie Miisquash (q.v.). 

Muslin, "t fine cotton fabric somewhat reseni- 
liliiig LTatt/,e (q.vu) in iippeavance, but it is woven 
plain vvitliont any looping of tlic warp llneads on 
tlie weft. A piece of the iincst muslin at one time 
manufactured at Dacca in India, measuring 3 yanks 
in length by 1 in IneadtU, weighed only the liftli 
part of an ounce, and cost -tlO ; lint none approach- 
ing to this in fineness is made in India now. Veiy 
fine muslin has been vvoveii from yam spun by 
machinery at Manchester, hut it wanted the 
delicate softness of the finest Dacca. Printed 
nni.slins are made in France and England for 
female snrnmer attiie. In India .some muslins 
are woven with coloured patterns ; others are em- 
hroidered with silk or beetles’ wings ; others again 
are printed with gold and silver leaf. Such names 
as ‘ woven air ’ and ‘ evening dew ’ ai e given in 
that country to those of exquisitely fine texture. 

Mii.sqnn.iili, also called Musk -HAT, or Ondatha 
[Fiber ■-.ihethieus], a rodent quadruped, a native of 
North America, from tlie liio tlrande to tlie 
Arctic region.s. The genus to which it belongs 
contains only one other species, F. allerd, from 
Florida, Tliey belong to the family Muridie. 
The mn.squasli is in shajie nearl}’’ similar to the 
hrown rat ; the head and body are about inches 
in length, the tail 10 inches. The vvhole hoily is 
covered vvdth a short, down}', daik-brow'n fur, inter- 
mixed with longer and coarser liaii.s. It is a veiy 
aquatic animal, seldom wandering from the rivers, 
lakes, or inarslies in which it makes its ahode. It 
is chiefly a vegetable feeder, hut like other Muridie 
will occasionally take to animal food — the inollnsc 
Unio i.s a favourite rlelicacy. The fur i.s in demand, 
and forms an article of commeiee — skins in large 
nuuihers being still exported from America to 
Britain and other European countries. The 


musquash buiiows in the banks of stieams and 
ponds, the eiitiauces of its Imriows being always 
under water. In niar.shes the musquash liuikks'^a 
kind of lint, collecting cnaise gras.ses and mud 
and raising the fabric from 2 to 4 feet aliove the 
water. The flesh of the musquash, at those seasons 
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ulien it is flat, is in some request among the 
American Indians, and is said to he not un- 
palatable. 

Mussel, a namc^ applied to ssvcial coimuim 
bivalves or Lumellihrancb molluscs. (1) The 
Conininn Soa-nuissel [Slijtiliis cdii/is), very ininnrt- 
anl for bail and not nnficqnently n.seil as food, 
is widely distiilmled in ciovviled ‘beds’ hotvveon 
high and low water maika. It is usually sedentaiy 
and liiinly ancboreil by yellowish silken ‘hy.ssus,’ 
lint il is .also able to shift it.s qnaileis and even to 
climb hy slowly extending the range of the hyssal 
thre.ad e.xuded from the ‘foot.’ (‘2) The Hoisa- 
imisse! [Modiolus mudiola) i.s nearly twice an large 
as the above, and lives a more active bin lowing life 
below the low-water mark. It is never used for 
food, and is not available for bait, Both these sea- 
inus.sela we rcpiesentative of large genera, and are 
included in one family— My tilidns (3) Quito dill'er- 
oiit from the above are the fioah-watcv nmssola, 
Unumidic, widely distributed in lakes and rivers, 
where they plough their vv.ay slowly along the 
hollow from one icsfing-jilace to another. As good 
reprosenlatives of Die I'nionirhc, the rond-mus,sel, 
A)wdoii vygnui, the Painter’s Mussel, Un iu pirtorum, 
whose slie'lls were once used for holding water- 
colour jiaiiits, and the Pearl-mnssel, Morguritmia 
margarittfer (see PhABL), may be noted. For the 
struetureand general cliaracteis, see lUVALVES. 

The coiiimon edible niiiMso] abonnds on the 
Atlantic seahoaid of the Fnitod States, hut is 
used ncitlier a.s food nor as bait. In England it is 
largely nsod as human food ; iu Ficnthind it is net 
so used, blit enm minis quantities are required foi 
bait, especially by haddock lisheia. The chief 
objection to inns-selB as food is tlial they are 
occasionally poisonous. IMusaels especially which 
are unhealthy or deail aie very apt to contain 
dangerously poisonous vva.sle-iii oducts ; care should 
accouliiigly be taken that llio.se used for _ food 
are tliorimgbly fresh. A Fiench Commission 
repoi’ted iu 1889 that the poison is due to tlie 
presence in the mussel of a volatile alkaloid 
developed under the intlnonce of a particular 
microbe, vvhicb is only found in mussels growing 
in stagnant and polluted water. Sewac'c fairly 
free from the pollution of manufactories is riistinctly 
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benefioml to mn^'.e! oultiiie. It is .saiil on good 
antlimily tliiit mussels lose any jioihonons jno- 
peities they may have if cooked for ten minutes 
rvitli carbonate of soda. The wasteful and nn- 
reciilated consnmption of mussels fiom the scalps 
on the IJiitish coasts, the lecklcss destinction of 
imuiatme musspls, and the wholly inadequate 
efloits at artilicial mussel cultme hiue caused in 
.some parts of Biitaiii a mussel famine, and uecessi- 
fated large impoifatiuns fiom ahmad. Great 
natural scalps on the lliitisli coasts aie those of 
the Wash, Moiecanihe Hay, and the o>tnary of the 
Clyde. The last, fiom which it is computed 
that since 1840 one hniidred thousand tons of 
mussels have heon taken, is now exhausted and 
unproductive. The cnltivatioii is practised in the 
Tliames estuary and the IMedway, in the Teign 
and Exe, at Moutiose, and elsewhere; hut laige 
.supplies are impmleil from Holland. Scotland 
impoits fiom England, the north of Iicland, and 
Haiiihiirg. In one yeai the Eyemouth lisheruien 
have Used nine huudi ed and twenty tons of mnsseks, 
mainl\ imported, and costing £1800. Yet in Laiica- 
shiie anil Norfolk mussels are wastefiilly used as 
manure. IMussels may he cultivated either on 
natural heds — especially where clean gravelly 
hottoius are exiiosed at low-water, and where salt 
and flesh water mix — hy transplanting .spat and 
protecting young mussels ; oi in deep water, where 
transplantation may also be practised. In noith 
Germany and north France mussels are successfully 
cultivated on wioker-xvork attached to jialisadcs. 
The Dutch artilicial hods aie mainly provided with 
spat from tlie coa.st.s of Essex and Kent. 

Musselburgh, an old-fashioned town of Mid- 
lothian, near the month of the Esk in the Pirtli of 
Forth, 6 miles E. of Ediiihuigh hy a hraneh-line 
(1847), Since 183'2 it has united with Leith and 
Portohello to return one memher, the parliamentary 
hurgh including the large (ishing-sulmrh of Fisher- 
row, n-itli a small tidal liarhoiir, and the [iretty 
village of Invore--k, whose conspieumis .spired 
church was ruhnilt in ISOd hy ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, 
and occupies a Roman prretorium, Musselburgh’s 
chief featuies aio its celehiated golf-links (since 
1817 also the Edinhurgli raoecouioe), Loretto 
school (maiking the site of a famed place of pil- 
giimage), Pinkie House (1613), the ‘Roman’ 
hiidge, the quaint tolbooth, and a statue (1S53) 
of David Moir. The manufactures include paper, 
nets, leather, &c Pop. (1341) 6366; (1881) 7666. 
See Paterson’s Ilidwt/ of Musselburgh (1857). 

Musset, Alfred de, one of the most striking 
ligiires in the literature of modern France, xvas 
horn in Paris, lltli December 1810, the son of an 
official will) lose high in the War Office. He xx'as 
nnn.sually irapul.siim from his childliood, and pre- 
cocious alike in sensibility and in genius, and grew 
u]i handsome in person ami fascinating in manners, 
tliough he retained sometliing of the spoilt child all 
his life. He thought (list of law, next of medicine, 
then of art, hut at eighteen discovered himself to he 
a poet, and scarcely a year after published iiis 
Contes (VEspagne ct d’ltntic, a collection of unequal 
poems, of which Foiiia, Itlardoelie, and Don Paez 
at least are still remeinhered. A sjdendid and 
brilliant youth, of equal grace and assurance, he 
was waimly received into Victor Hugo’s Cenacle, 
tile inner slirine of militant Romanticism; was 
crowned with .seductive flatteiies by the wider 
world of society ; and in his hunger for pre- 
mature experience at onee lliin" himself reek 
lessly into tlie eager pursuit of pleasure in every 
form. He was eager to fee], and feeling brought 
snll'ering in ils tiain, but gave him the impulse 
out of xvhieh oaiuc his verse — ever a part of himself, 
tlie answering echo of his own emotions. His piece 
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La Nmi Venitinnie failed at tlie Odeoii in 1S30, and 
thus tinned him fioin a caieei in which he was yet 
to gain triiiniphs without seeking for them. In 
1832 he published Un Sjn’itarh dons un FantcuU, 
compiising too short plays— in Coupe ct Ics Lucres 
and A quoi rteent les Jeuncs Filter, as well a= tlie 
poem of Kamouna, wiittcn hastily to eke out a 
slendei volume Next year followeif in the page.s of 
the llcovc ill's Dcu r Monde^ two of his veiy greatest 
woiks, the tiagicai comedies Andie del h'urto and 
Les Caprices dc Maiianiie. It was of Maiianne 
tli.it hcrcieator replied, xvlien asked wheie he had 
found her character, ‘Nowheie and everywlieie ; 
■she is not a woman, she is woman.’ Next followed 
the faiiimis poem of Folia, which has not sust.aiiied 
the appl.ause with which it w.ss leceiied. Then 
came the fatal journey to Italy vith George Sand. 
He fiist met her in the snmmei of 1833, and the 
intiiii.acy qniclily blossomed into love. The pro- 
jected tour was at ili.st opposed by De Musset’s 
mother, hut George S.and took the extraoidhiary 
step of calling njion her one evening, and in a 
nionient of emotion g.aiiied her consent. Tliey set 
out foi Venice at the lieginning of v inter, .ihoiit 
the middle of Fehiiiary his letteis to his mother 
and hiothcr ceased ; for six weeks iheie xvas silence, 
then on the 10th Ajiiil he leajipeared alone, broken 
in health and sunk in the deepest depiession of 
s))iiits. A quarter of a centiiiy later, and soon 
after his death, she gave the xvorld, in the guise of 
a novel, File et Liii, hei veision of the events 
xvhicli led to the e.atastiophe, Paul de Musset at 
once retorted with Liii et File (1850), a hook poor 
its /iction, hilt xvliicli lings like tinth. His acooniit 
xvas that she had been giossly unfaithful to him, 
and that liis discox'ery of lliis in a .state of xveak 
health had hi ought on an almost fatal attack of 
hrain-fever ; she, on the other hand, e.xiilained the 
infidelity as hut a dehi-sioii of the fever itself. It is 
at anyiate aiispieions that but one of the pair 
snlieiod deeply, xvhile the otliei xvent on calmly 
xvritiug roiiiances, and utilising the experience at 
once as iinpiil.se .and material. The Jacques Lanreiit 
of her .stoiy hears inani a trait of the true De 
Musset. Despite, or, more probably, in conse- 
quence of his sult'erings, the five years that folloxved 
his return xrere his best ye.'ir.s of ])iodiictioii. 
Another lox'e quickly folloxved, only to end as 
unhaiqiily ; and that .again xvas succeeded lij' a 
.series of nnxioithy and often suidid eiiiangleiiients, 
xvhicli distiacted his heart and xx'eie followed hy 
peiiods of dee]) deiire.ssion xx’hich alcohol did little 
to .allay. The patronage of the Duo d’OiKans, 
the xxmrm friendsliiji of a small circle of deroted 
fiieiuls, and his .apiiointiiient in 1838 to be lihiaiian 
at the Home Oliioe did something to take him out of 
himself, hut he xvas exei as capricious in cli.araoter 
as in genius, and the feverish activity that Bonie- 
tinies seized liiiii soon exliansted itself in splendid 
projects and unfinished poems, Exeiihis ianious 
Confession d'un Fn/aiit an Sidcle (1835), like most 
of his xx'orks, xi-as hemin, Laid aside, and then 
finished under a cloml of sorioxv. It is not an 
antoliiography. thoiigli it owes its somhie colour to 
its authov’.s personal expeiience. It is a striking 
study of moi al pathology, full of adniiiahlo expres- 
sion of cynical contempt for the xvorld and of the 
misery of liopeless doubt ; hut, as a xvork of art, it 
breaks down pitifully at tlie close into xveakness 
and platitude. 'Wlien De Musset’s bealth gave 
xv.ay about 1840 bis literary activity began to 
decline also. He was alicady, in Heine’s phrase, ‘a 
young man xviio ]i.a.s had a splendid past;’ he felt 
himself an old man at thirty, and to tlie end he xv,as 
nevei bles-sed xx'itli anything of the .serenity of the 
Olympians, nor xvas he even one of those artists xvho 
find consolation in their art. The success of Un. 
Cajirice at the Thdfltie Francais in 1847 recalled 
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liiin for some time to life and lioiie, but during his 
last liiilf-flozuii years he wrote iiiitliiiig of iniport- 
auee. He was elected to the Academy, hut not 
without dilHciilty, in 1S<)2, ami ,Sairite-Beuve has 
told iis of his coming tiiisy to its sittings. ‘ Musset 
s’absente trop,’ .said a ineniber on one occiusion ; ‘II 
.s’ab.sinthe tion,’ was the response. He died of 
he.art disea.se, May 1, lSo7. 

Of De Musset’s poetry the four pieces entitled 
Nuits mark the highest reach of his lyrical talent. 
The de Jlfui and that d'Orto/jre are peifect 

and immortal poem.s, like Milton’s II l^enscrubo 
with passion added, .says Sainte-Henve. The 
Niiit de Dcccmhrc is a subtle realisation of that 
other self that had shadowed all his life. These 
poems (juiver with the quick pulse of life and the 
thrtdi of sntteving, yet the poet's eyes are open 
throughout to all the innumerable beauties of 
the universe. The Ude d la Malibmii is a 
splendid tribute of admiration to a great actre.ss ; 
the Lettrc u LumaHuie, to a ma.ster in lii.s own 
art; L’E^jioir en Bien, .a noble expre.s.sion of the 
lunging of the human .soul for certainty ; the 
famous Ehi'n Allemand, a aiiiritcd retort to 
Nikolaus Decker’s too patriotic Herman iioeni, 
which In ought him a crop of challenges from 
foolish Ueiinau ollicers, The greatest merit of 
these poems is that they thrill with real, not siniu- 
latad passion. ‘ Mou verre n’e.st pa.s grand, mai.s je 
hois dams mon veiTu’ was liis own jiidgmeiiL of 
hintself, and so far as regaid.s hi.s gemtineness it is 
true. He is the poet of a oei tain range of [ler- 
sonal emotions, of youthfulnes.s, arid, above all, of 
nassiuii, in which lesireet he follow.^ clo,se upon 
Byi'on in power, while far snrpas.sing him in 
unaffeotednuh.s and reality, if not always in liiiish 
and exqriisiteiiess of art. 

His dramatic work is unique in lOLh-centiiry 
literature of its kind for originality, intensity, anil 
variety, linked to Inilliant wit ami I'eal dramatic 
geiiiu.s. It coii.siHted of coiii^dien, or i-egnlar 
dranias, full of tragic quality and emling with 
tragic abruptness, and pvovcrbcs, the latter short 
dramatic illustrations of some common saying. 
Of the former clas,s are Andrt del Sario, perhaps 
his greatest work j Loren'MCcio ; Les Cupi-iecs de 
Ilananne; and On, ne badino pas (cua: I'Ainuitr. 
To the ola.«s of prancrbes lieloiig Fantasia and 
Barberine, both bright and gracetul, if fantastic ; 
Le Chandelier, slight in striictiire, hut ah.sointcly 
perfect in art; II nc faiit jurer de liieii, more 
serious, hut no less aiiccossfiil ; Uti O'apriee, grace- 
ful and In-illiant ; II faut qn'une Forte soil oicverte 
on fcrinee, bright and cliai’iiiiiig ; Loivison, in verse, 
less iiiterohtirig ; On ne sauniit peiiscr a tout, an 
extravaganza ; Garniosine, a chariiiing little master- 
piece of romance in miniatni o ; and Beltinc, a lively 
little drama. 

Of his large.st although not greatest prose work 
we have already spoken. It remains only to speak 
of his brilliant and inimitable Noiivelles or short 
stories and his Contes. To the former belong Les 
Deux MaHresses, in which Valentin i.s said to have 
been a study of liis own character; Emmeline; Le 
Fils du litien, perhaps his finest work in prose; 
Fr4deria et Bernerette, which grew out of an un- 
worthy liaison of his own ; Cruisilles ; and Maryot. 
The Contes are Pierre et Caniille ; Madcntoiselle 
Mimi Pinson, a charming study of the best aspect 
of that peculiar Parisian product, the grisette, as a 
work of art an absolute niaslerpieoe ; Le Secret de 
Jarotle; Le Merle Plane; and Lettres de Dupuis 
et Golonet. His Melanges and CEuvres Posthunies 
are less valuable. De Musset’s whole work tills 
hut ten small volumea (Lemevre, 1876), but it is 
not too much to say that these include .some of the 
noblest pjoetry, greatest plays, and best short 
stoiie.s Freneli literature has yet produced. 


.See the Life by lii.'i brother Paul do lJusset (,7d ed. 

I 1877), and a good iiml e.xhau.stive study by Pan) Lindau 
I (Berlin, lS7(i). >Sue also Fnnch Poets and Norelists 
(1884), by Henry Jaine.s, and tlie excellent study Ijy the 
late (Jyiil Prancis Oliphavit ( 1890 ) in the series of ‘ Poreign 
Classics for English Headers.’ A uiouogr.qih by Jules 
Leniaitre is proimsed in ‘Les Urands Ivcrivains Eraiiqais,’ 
and ft traiiblfttiun of four of the Comedies wa.s puljli.slieii 
with an introduction by H. L. Gwyiin, in the ‘Cainelot’ 
series (181),)). 

Mn.staiig. See Hobsb. 

illlistfipha, a suburb of Algicr.s (q.v.). 

Mustard {Siuupis), a genus of pkuit.s of tiie 
natural order C'niciferm, non’ generally inchuled 
as a siib-geniis of Drassica. Three speeie.s, ,all 
annuals, of Sinapis contiibute their seed.s to the 
mauufactnre of mustard. (1) Black Mustaril [S. 
nigra), a natii’c of the middle and the south of 
Europe, also of Britain, hut raie iu Scotland; a 
rather coarse plant, two or more feet high, having 
tlie lower leaves lyrnte and n.siially hispid, the 
iqipcr leave.s linear-lanceolate, entire, and Iiair- 
les-s. The Mower.s are yellow, in .slender racemes. 
The pod.s rarely e,V(;eed half an inch in length, 
elo.sely |)rcs.sed to the stem. The -seeds are dcL’p 
brown. (2) ’White Mustard (iV. alba), a native 
of soutbern Europe and vvestevu Asia, mituvalised 
in tbc Koiitberu part.s of Britain and in Irolnud, and 
in the United states. The wliole plant is more 
or less hairy, the leaves piunately lobed. The 
llowei-s are large compared with those of the pre- 
ceding species ; the jioils nearly twice as long, witli 
a long llattened bealv, and ilve (ironiinent nerve-s ; 
and tlie seeds are pale yellow. (8) The Wild 
Mustard [S. ctrne/tsis), in nearly all parts of the 
country better known as Ckurloek, is a weed of 
cultivation only too common througbont Britain 
and Ireland iu corntields, and in some parts of the 
United .States. It i.s from the ground seeds 
of the two llr-st named that mustard is cliieiiy 
obtained, imt those of the last named are also used 
in the manufacture of that condiment. The wild 
mustard is reputed to have yielded the original 
Durham Mustard, but its seeds are now only 
gathered for mixing with those of the two prececl- 
ing species. The black mustard is the most pun- 
gent, and is almost e.xclusively used iu the manu- 
facture of mu.stard on the f'oiitinent. Wliite 
mustai’d is most favoured in Britain, cbielly lie- 
eause the skin is more easily separated from the 
seed. Tlio greatest hulk of it is grou’ii in the fens 
of Lincolnshire and Cainbriilge.sliire, also in Kent 
and Essex, Wliite mustard is .sov-ii in gardens, 
and n.sed as a small salad. Much of tlie imistard 
seed imported from India is Sarepta Mustard {S. 
juncea). Mustard is often adulterated (see Adul- 
TEtt.VTlON ) ; but ‘mustard condiment,’ made of 
mustard Hour and wlieaten flour nr starch Hour, is 
le.ss bitter and .stinging than pui'e niuslard, and 
keejis better. Both black and ■white innstard seed 
yield by expression a non-drying fixed oil, wliieli is 
known as oil nf mustard, and is free from pungency. 
Wlioii the residual cake, possessing in itself little 
imngcnt odour-, is treated with water it immediately 
iiecomes powerfully irritating to tlie skin. This is 
due to a chemical action between an albuminous 
liody, myrosin, and ooinplex bodies dill'ering iu the 
two varieties of seed winch are pre.seiit in the cells. 
Tlie.se iu presence of w-ater react, giving, in the 
case of black mustard, a nolatilc, oil, having tlie 
composition of isosnlphocyauato of allyl, (tjHjSCN, 
while in the white seed the non-volatile snlpho- 
cyanate of acrinyl, C-II,BUNO, is produced. This 
action is similar to that of oil of bitter almonds 
(see Almonds). It is to the formation of the.se 
vesicating .substances that the pungency and 
activity of a mustard plaster are due. As the 
white seed contains more myro.sin than the black, 
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^ it is usual to mix tlie two, so as to fully develop 
' the action of the latter. The use of hoiliu}' water 
I is of course inadmissible in forming .such a ])oultice, 
as it rapidly dissipates the volalile oil, on uliich 
I the I’irtues paitly ucpeml ( see Blistki! ). Aliistard 
I ])aper.s,’ used a.s r'esicanls, are made of mustard 
I Hour deprived of its fixed oil. The cake that 
remains after the oil is extracted may be given to 
cattle as a condiment. The Mustard-tree of Scrip- 
ture lias been supposeil to lie SuU'culuni pertsicu, a 
small tree of the natural order Sah aduraceic, a 
.small order allied to lifynsinaceie ; but other inter- 
preters insist that the ordinary black mustard i.s 
meant in the proverb. 

MllStelidsCj a family in the bear .section of 
Carnivores (q. v.), somewhat arbitiarily divided 
into otter-like (Lutrine), b,adgei-like (Meline), 
and weasel-like (Musteline) sub-families. See 
the articles on these and lelatcd types. 

Mll.SIlllllfilt (Persian form of Arabic Miis/im), 
a Mo.shim or Mohammedan. We need hardly add 
that tlie termination ‘hn’ has nothing to do with 
our word nm/i, ami that a further English jilural 
Musubnrn, in.stead of Musnlmans, is both barbar- 
ous and absurd. 

DInta Nzige, a lake of Emiatorial Africa dis- 
covered by .Stanley in 1876, and again .seen by him 
in 1889, and renamed the Albert Ed ward Nyanza. 
It occupies the .southern end of a vast natural 
deinussion, of which the Albert Nyanza (q.v.) fills 
the northern extremity, 

a small instmment usctl to modify the 
sound of the vbdin or violoncello. It is made of 
hill'd wood, ivory, or brass, and is attached to the 
hriilge hy means of a slit, its three logs standing 
between, but clear of, tbo .strings. The use of the 
mute liutli softens the tone and imparts to it a 
peouliar mnlHed and tremulous qmality, whicli is 
sometimes very elleotive. Its application is indi- 
cated by tlie letter.s «. .v., or con sordino, and its 
diseoiitiimanee hy s. s . , or soiim sordino, A mute, 
consisting of a penr-slnqied leather pad, is some- 
times used for tlio horn and trumpet. It is inserted 
into the hell of the instrument, thereby subduing the 
sound and producing the eli'eet of great distance. 

Mutiny, as delined hy British military law, 
is 'collective insubordimition,’ or the combination 
of tu'o or more por.son.s to resi.st or induce otlieis to 
resist lawful military authority. The punishment 
laid down in tlie Army Act of 1881 for this crime 
and for failing when prp.seiit to use the utmost 
ell'ort to suppre.ss it, or, when knowing of a mutiny 
or intended mutiny, failing to give notice of it to 
the ooinmanding ollicer, is death or such less 
punishment as a court-martial shall award. It 
may bo pointed out that, in view of the above 
legal delinition, one man alone cannot he guilty of 
mutiny, but may be charged with ‘ insuhordina- 
tioii,’ a crime which, in its worst forms, is also 
punishable by deatli. On board ship tlie mutiny 
of the Buiiiiti/ (see PiTCAlEN Island) in 1789 
is inemorahle, and of that on board the Danaii 
frigate in 1800 ; the great naval mutiny at the 
Nore (q-v. ) in 1797 is dealt with specially. The 
Indian Mutiny' is a common name of the Sepoy 
rebellion of 1857. See INDIA. 

Mutiny Act was an act passed hy the British 
parliament from ymar to year, to regulate the 
government of the army. The navy and marines, 
when serving on a .‘ihip in commission, are under 
Naval Discipline Acts, 1861 and 1866, the snccessoi-s 
of Articles of War first enacted rrnder Charles II., 
which, unlike the Mutiny Act, remained in force for 
an indefinite time, By the Bill of Rights the main- 
tenance of a standing army in time of peace, unless 
hy coiisent of p.arliament, was declared illegal, and 


from that time the number of trno]is to be main- 
tained, and the cost of the different hranehes of 
the service, have been regulated by an annual vote 
of the House of C'umimins. .Sohliers, in time of 
war or lebellion, were aliuiys .subject to military 
law ; Jiut tbe occunenee of a mutiny in certain 
Scottish regiinent.s .soon after the llevolution raised 
the question whether the same law could he 
enforced in time of peace; and it was decided 
that, in the aUscncc of any statute to tlie 
contrary, a soldier in time of peace was only 
amenable to tlie common law ; if lie de.serted, he 
was only' liable for breach of contract ; or if lie 
struck his officer, to an indictineiit for assault. 
The authority of tlie legialaturc hcciime imlispcns- 
ahle to the maintenance of discipline ; and imrlia- 
nicnt, from 1689 till 1879, conferied this and 
other powers in the Mutiny Act, limited in its 
duration at one time to six months, hut latterly 
to a year. Although it ■was greatly changed from , 
the form in which it lii.st passed, the annual 
alterations were sliglit, and .snh.stantially it had 
a fixed form. The pieainlde quoting the above 
declaiatioii from the Bill of Rights addeil that it 
was judged necessary tliat a force of specified 
strength should he conthmed, while it gave 
authority to the sovereign to enact Articles of j 
War for the government of that fence. The act 
.specified tlie persons liable to ibs iirovisions, 
licatcd of cmirts-mai tial crimes and punislnnents, 
and of military prisons, fiirloiigli, Eiilistinent (q.v.), 
stop])ages, billets, and the conveyance and enter- 
tainment of trooiis. For years prior to 1878 atten- | 
tion had lieen drawn in iiarlianient and elseti'liere 
to the shortcomings of the act, a.s well as to tlio.se 
of the Articles of War (q.v.) by which it U'as 
accompanied, ex])laineil, and amplified. These 
repve.sentntions cnlniinateil in the iipiiointnient of a 
Parliamentary Committee, which in 1879 presented 
a Bill to supersede the Mutiny Act, and, like it, 
to be passed annually as the ‘ Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act.’ The hlarine Forces when serving 
on shore were under the Slarinc Dlntiiiy Act up to 
1879; then they were brought under the ‘Auny 
Discipline and Regulation Act.' In 1881 this act 
was slightly modilieil and tailed the ‘ Army Act 
of 1881.’ It is brought into force annually hy a 
sliort act called tlio Army Annual Act, yvhioh lays 
down the nmuber of troops to he kept up for the 
ensuing twelve months, tne prices to he paid in 
billets, and any amendments found to he necessary 
in the Army Act itself. 'The latter is accom- 
]>aiiied hy Rnles of Procedure for its administra- 
tion, and contains the whole military law of Great 
Britain. 

Muttra, or IM.iTHUIiA, a town of India, in the 
North-west Provinces, is situated on the right 
bank of the Jiininii, 30 miles above Agra. For 
centuries it has been a centre of the Buddhist 
faith ; the surrounding country swarms with associa- 
tions of Krishna and Balarama (see Vishnu). There 
are numerous temples and mosques ; the river is 
lined -with magnificent flights of stairs, leading 
down to the liathiug-jilaees in the sacied river; 
large numliers of pilgruns resort to tlio city on the 
occasion of its religious festivals ; and troops _ of 
moidveys and turtles are supported hy the charity 
of the gentle-hearted people. The city has jiassed 
through a long series of misfoi tunes ; it was sacked 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1(117; its temples ii'ere 
destroyed hy a native sultan in 1300, and hy 
Aurungzehe in 1669 ; and it was plundered hy the 
Afghans in 1756. In 1803 it p.assed into the hands 
of the British. Pop. (1881) 67,724.— The district 
has an area of 1453 sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 
671,690. 

Muy.sca.s. See Colombia. 
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MuZclil'iirjiag'ar, municipality ill tlie North- 
west Provinces of inilia anil cnjiital of a district 
(area, lOod sij. m. ; pop. in i8Sl, "58,444), SO 
miles NE. of Delhi hy rail. Pop. 15,080. 

illlizatrarimr, capital of a district ( area, .S008 
.S(|. 111 . ; pop. in 1881, 2,582,060) in Bengal, on the 
Little Gandak, 140 miles N. hy rail of the flanges 
at i’atna. Pop. 42,460. 

Myall Wood, the hard violet-scented wood of 
the Australian Acacia ho»nilophi)llit, niuoh used 
for making whip-handles and tohaoco-pipes. 

Mycale, a wooded promontory of ancient 
Ionia, over against Samos ; in the channel between 
them, Leotychides the .Spartan and Xanthippns 
tlie Athenian defeated the Persian lleet, 479 B.C. 

Mycelium, the \egetativc part of fungi which 
is not couceiued in .spore-hearing. It may con.sist 
simply of a nmcli-eloiigated cell growing froin the 
spore,' or of a cliaiu of cells, hut in the majority it 
F a tissue of intei laced hianclied lilament.s or 
liyphie, loosely united in many moulds, nieinbraiious 
in dry-rot, compact and tnboimis in muslirooms. 
Sec Fusoi. 

Mycc'nic, a very ancient city in tire nortli- 
eastern part of Argolis, in the Peloponnesns, built 
upon a craggy height, and said to have been 
founded hy Peisena. It was the capital of Ajia- 
inenmon’a kinsidom, and was at that time the 
principal city in Greece. About 46S B.C. it was 
destroyed hy the mhahitanls of Argos, and 
never rose again to aiiytinng like its former 
prosperity. In .Strabo’s time its nriiis alone le- 
inained i' these are still to he seen in llio neigh- 
honrhood of Kliarvatr, and are nolrle specimens of 
Cyolo|iean architecture. The most eelohrated are 
tire ‘ Gate of Lioirs,’ chief entrance to the ancient 
Acropolis, and the ‘ Tieaanry of Atreus.’ E.’cca- 
vations iirosecirted at Myceinu hy J)r Henry richlie- 
miwii hroiiglit to liglit in 1870 another siihler- 
raiican treasuiy and se\-eral ancient tombs, con- 
taining, with architectural fragments, terra-cottas, 
vases, \vea])ons, gold death-maalcH (.see Mask.s), 
and otlier ornaments of thin haiiimeved gold. Good 
authorities say these objects show a typo of art 
derived from Mesopotamia, through Phoiuicia amt 
Asia Mirror, with little or no trace of Greek tastes, 
beliefs, or usages. Their date seems to he ahout 
that of the Doric invasion (see GllKECE, Vol. V. 
p. .9.S6). See Schlieinann’.s Myceme and Tiryiis 
(Eng. trans, 1.S77). In 1889 T.soundas discovered at 
Myceiue a series of tomlis of tlie Aohaian period. 
Mycetozoa. See MyxoaiyrnsTEs. 

Myelitis {myelos, ‘marrow’) is the term em- 
ployer! to signify inlliunmation of the substance of 
tire spinal cord. It may he either acute or chronic, 
hut the latter is hy f.ar 'the most common alVection. 
The chronic form begins with a little rrneasiness in 
the spine, somewhat disordered sensations in the 
extremities, and unusual fatigrre after any slight 
exertion. After a short tiure paralytic symptoms 
appear, and slowly increase. The gait becomes 
uncertain and tottering, and at length the limbs 
fail to .suppoi-t the body. The paialysis linalJy 
attacks the bladder and rectum, and the evacu- 
ations are di.scliarged involuntarily ; and death 
takes place ns the re.sirlt of exhaustion, or occasion- 
ally of asphyxia if the paralysis involves the chest. 
In the aciifu form the symptoms are the same as 
those of the ehronic form, luit they occur more 
rapidly and with greater severity, and death some- 
times takes place in a few days. Pain may he 
present in the spine, or in tiie parts of tlie body 
whose nerves jn'oceed from the diseased area of the 
spinal cord ; hut it is not usually .a prominent 
s,ym])tom when the morbid proces,s begins in the 
cord itself. 1 


The mo.st common can.--es of this disease are falls 
blows, and strains tioin ovci-e.xerthm ; hut sevuai 
abuses and iuteniiieiate habits occasionally indnoe 
it. It may also result fiimi other di.sease.s of the 
spine (as caries), or may he propagated from intlam- 
mation of the coircsnondiug tis.siie of the burin. 
The treatment, which is niiicli the .same as that 
of iullamniation elsewdieie, must he conlided 
entiiely to tlie medical ]iraetitioner ; and it is, 
therefoie unnecessaiy to enter into any details 
regiirding it. VA’hen conlinned paralysis has set in 
there Is little to hope, for, but in the early stage 
the disease is often cheeked by judicious remedies. 

Myg'ale. idee BiUD-c.vruHiNit Swdek. 

Mylitfa, a Babylonian goddess of friritfulne.s.s, 
procreation, and birtli, in whose honour, according 
to Herodotus, every girl had once in lier life Lo 
give hoiself up to the embiaces of a stranger. 

Mylo<ltm(Gr., ‘g: •indei -teeth’), a genus of Inige 
fossil sloths, whose remains are found in the Pleis- 
tocene deposits of iVnieviea, associated with the 
Megabheiiuni and other allied genera. A complete 
skeleton of the best-known species (il/. ruhuitu.',], 
dug up at Bneno.s Ayres, measured 11 feet fiom 
the forepart of the skull lo the end of the tail. 
Another speeie.s from tlie same legion was consider- 
ably' larger. The genus ranged iiiU) North America, 
the reuiiiina of one siiecie.s (97. Hurluiii) having 
been found in Kentucky. AlUiuugli like the 
inodern sloth in geiieial struotiire and deutilimi, 
the immense size of Mylodon fuihids n.s to suppose 
tliat it could have luul the same arhuieal haliits, 
and the mo<liHcation.s of its structure seem to have 
fitted it for the npiooting and prostriitiiig of the 
trees, tlie foliage of wliicli supplied it with fooil. 

Myilil {Acrkliiiliercn, or (Jraouta of Cuvier), 
a genus of hird.s of the family Sturuidie, of 
which there are seven species ranging over the 
whole oriental region and Celebes. The head ia 
more or less crested, and some have a naked space 
hchiiul and under the eye ; the bill is nUliev slioit, 
stout, and compressed ; the tail is rounded j the 
feet are strong, tlie toes long, and the claws moder- 
ately' curved. Tlie (’oiiiiiion Myna (A. triitis), 
w'hich is found tliroiighout India and extends into 
Assam and Burma, measures iihont 10 inches in 
length, and is of a glossy Idiiek colour on the head, 
neck, and hreiist ; the rust of the plumage is snutt'- 
hrown, darkest on the Iniek and wing-eoverts, and 
lightest lieneath ; the wing-quills are black, with a 
white spot at their base, tovming a conspicuous 
wing-spot ; the tail is black, witii a white tip ; the 
hill ia (lee[) yellow ; and the legs are dull yellow. It 
is one of tlie commonest birds of India, where it is 
fomiil in largo numhei.s, being eminently sociable 
in its habits, it feeds ehielly on imsects, grain, .and 
fruit. It makes its nest in nooks and eaves of 
houses and in holes in the walls of houses and 
ruins. The eggs, whieli usually miiuher four or 
five, are pale hhrisli green in colour. It has a 
variety of notes, some innaicat and pleasing, others 
hansh. It is often doinu.sticated, when it 1)ecome.s 
pert and familiar, and a good imitator of the human 
voice, in this respect e.veclling parrots. This hii-d 
was introdneed into Mauritius to destroy the grass- 
hoppers, which it did very eltectively ; bui. in its turn, 
when naturali.sed there, it became a jiesL throujrh 
its ravages among fruit trees. — Tlie name Hill 
Mynas or Graklos (q.v.) is given to four distinct 
races of bii’ds belonging to the genus Eulahes of 
Cuvier, or Gracula of Liniueus, one from Southern 
India, another from Ceylon, a third from the Hima- 
layas and Burma, and the last from Malaysia. They 
aro birds of line glossy plumage with prominent 
yellow wattles behind the ears. Tlii.s genus eom- 
X)rise.9 thirteen sjiecies found in the oriental region 
1 as far as south-west China, Hainan, and Java, and 
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in tlie Aiistralina leyioii in Flni-es, New Guinea, 
and the Solomon J.slaudb. 

llyopia. Bee Eye. 

Slyosiii. See Globulin. 

xllyosotis. See PoEGET-iME-NOT. 

xllyrciJlj a genns of trees of the natural order 
Myrtaoe.e, to whicli belongs the ^Vihl Clove or 
\Vild Cinnamon of tlic West Indies (d/. mc/A), a 
liandsome tree of 20 or 30 feet high. Its tiuiher is 
very hard, red, and heavy, capable of receiving a 
fine polish, and much used for cogs of wlieels. Its 
leaves have an aromatic ciunamondike smell, and 
nn agreeable astiingency, and are used in sauces. 
Its bellies aie round, and as large as peas, have an 
aromiitio smell and taste, and are used for culinary 
purposes. — The leaves, berries, and llower-buda of 
M. iMimxtoides have a hot taste and fragrant smell, 
and are also used for culinary purposes. 

Jllyrica. Beu Canuleuuurv. 

Myi'iopoda (Cr., ‘myriail-footed'). a class of 
terrestrial Archropod.s ivith numerous and leiy 
uniform segments. The head is ilistiiict and hears 
a pah' of antenme, while maiidible.s and ina.villii' 
form the true nioiiLli-appendage-s. Tlie legs them- 
selves have six or seven joints, and end in a claw. 
Respiration is diseliarged by air-tubes or trachea'. 
Tlie c)a.ss includes two orders, which diller coiisider- 
ahly ; the Centipedes (Ohilopoda), with llattened 
body, a pair of legs on each ring, the second pair 
hehlnd the mouth with powerful (loiaon-claM's; and 
the ylillipedea (Cliilognatha), with cylindrical body, 
and two pairs of lays on most of the rings. The 
Centipedes are carnivorous, and their venomous 
‘bite Is soiuetimes dangeious i the Millipiedes are 
destructively I'egetarian, but otlienvise harmless. 
Geneiitlly they avoid tlie light, and live iu the 
^roiuul, under stones, among moss, under hark, or 
in similar liidden lialdtats. A few have a ijuite 
aucestial-Uke simplicity of struoture. Fossil forms 
appear in Carboniferous strata. Bee Centipede. 

xWyvistiCHceie. Bee NuT.Mmi. 
Myi'iuecopliaga. See Ant-eater. 

Myriuidoil.*!, the followers of Aehilles in the 
Trojan war. T'hey weie an old Thessalian race 
wlio colonised the island of .Egiiia. According to 
Greek legend, Zens iieojiled Thessaly by transform- 
ing the ants into men; hence niyriiiidoiis (niitr/iic.r 
= ‘ an aiit ’). 

Myi’oKMllail.S, the astringent fruit of certain 
species of Terminalia, trees of the natural order 
Comhretaeeic, natives of the inountaiiis of fiidia. 
T. Bclerica produces great part of tlie myrohalaiis 
of commerce of that name ; the fruit is about the 
size of a nutmeg, very astringent, with hitter 
kernels, to which intoxicating iinalitiea have been 
a.serihed. It is also said to he tonic, but is now 
scarcely used in medicine. The bark of the tree 
abounds in a gum, resembling gum-arabic, which 
is soluble in water and Inirns away in the liame of 
a candle. The kernel of the fruit i.s said to yield 
an oil which encourages the growth of the hair. 
Otlier forms of myrohalaiis are the Chebnlic, the 
fruit of T. ckehulica ; tlie Citrine, the fruit of T. 
citriiia ; and the Indian, which are the small 
unripe fruits of either or all of the preceding. 
They are all chieily in request by tunnel's, dyers, 
and the manufacturers of ink. Erahlic myvo- 
balans, the fruit of EmUica ojficincdin, of tlie 
natural order Biiphorbiacem, are used in India as 
tonics and a.stringents, in tanning, and in tlie 
making of ink. For Myrohalaii Plum, see Plum. 

Mj'roil, Greek .sculptor, a native of Elenthera', 
flourished about 460 B.C. He was a fellow-pupil 
of _ Phidias, and excelled in modelling athletes, 
animals, and figiire.s in motion. His most cele- 


brated works weie the ‘Discobolus,’ ‘ladas the 
Iliiiiiier,’ ‘A Cow,' and ‘.Vthene and the Satyr.’ 
Copies have survived of the hist and last only. 
SIj loii worked principally in hronro. 

-IIjTrh (Heb. aiK/'), a gum-resin produced by 
Buluiiitudendi'oiL (rj.v.) nujrrha, a tree of tlie 
natural order Auiyiidaceic, growing in Arabia, 
and .iDo in Som- 
ali Laiiil. Tlie 
luyrrh-tiee is small 
and sciiibby, .spiny, 
with whitish-gray 
hark, thinly-scat- 
tered small leave.?, 
each consisting of 
tliiee ohovate leaf- 
lets with obtuse 
toothlets, and the 
fruit a siuootli 
brown ovate driqie, 
somewhat larger 
than a pea. Myrih 
exudes fiem tlie 
bark in oily yellow- 
ish drops, which 
giadually thicken 
and finally become 
hard, the colour at 
the same time be- 
coming darkci. 

Myri li has been 
known and valued 
from the most Myrrh 

aueieut times ; ami [Buhaniodendi'an mi/rrha). 
was amongst the 

presents wliioh the wise men fiom the East 
ill-ought to the infant Jesus. (The ‘myrrh’ of 
Geii. .vxxvii. 26, Heb. I6i, was probably Laclanuni, 
q.v.) Mynli appeals iu coinmeree eitlior ia tears 
and grains, or in ]jieeBS of irregular form .and 
various sizes, yellow, reJ, or reddish blown. It is 
brittle, and has a waxy fracture, often exhibiting 
whitish veins. Its smell is balsamic, its taste 
aromatic and bitter. It is used in medicine ns a 
tonic and stimiilniit, in ilisorileis of the digestive 
organs, excessive secretions from the mucous mem- 
branes, &c., alni) to cleanse ulcers and ]iromotB 
their healing, and as a dentifiice, paitieiilaily iu a 
spongy or ulcerated condition of the gums. It was 
much used by the ancient Egyptians iu einbahning. 
The best myrrh is known in commerce as Turkny 
Mjirrh, Imt })iactically all myrih conies either from 
Aden or from Roiiihay. 

Mjrt aceas a natural older of exogenous 
planis, consisting of trees and shriihs, natives 
ehietly of warm, hut partly also of temperate, 
countiies. The order, as defined by the greater 
number of botanists, includes several sub-orders, 
which are regardeil by some as distinct oiders, 
pai ticiilarly Cliamielauciacea' (in which are con- 
tained about fifty known species, mostly beautiful 
little hushes, often with fragrant leaves, natives of 
Australia and Tasmania), Bariingtoiiiacea', and 
Lecythidacc.c, Even as restricted, by the separa- 
tion" of the,se, the order contains about 1300 known 
species. The leaves are entire, usually with jiellucid 
dots, and a vein running parallel to and near their 
margin. — Some of the species are gigaiiLie trees, 
as the Eumlyfjti or Gum Trees of Australia, and 
dilferent species of I\Ietrosideros, of which one 
is found as far soiifcli a.s tlie .‘Auckland Islands, 
in 501° lat. The tiinher is geneially compact, 
— Astringeiicy seems t-o he r,ather a prevalent pro- 
perty in tlie order, and the leaves or other parts 
of some species are used in medicine as astringents 
and tonics. A fragrant or pungent volatile oil is 
often present in considerable qiiaiility, of which 
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Oil ol and Oil of Clovei arn examples.. 

Cloves, and Pimento aie amonpht the best-known 
]iiodncts of the order. The berries^ of several 
S))eeies are oecasiotiallv used as sjdees in the same 
way as the true Pimento. A conside\iih!e numher 
>iel(l pleasant edible frviits, ainonf; which ai'e the 
Pomegranate, the Guava, species of the genus 
E\igema, and some species of myrtle. 

Myrtle (Myrtns),^ a gimn.s of Myrtacea?, the 
characteristics of which are well ilhistraled in the 
accompanying figme. The Common Myrtle (ill. 
coiHinunis) is well known as a heauliful ever,>5r"een 
shnrh, or a tree of moderate size, with white flowers. 
It is a native of all the conn tries arnrtrrd the Medt- 
tenarrean .Sea, atrd of the temperate parts of A.sia, 
often foriiriiig thickets, wliicli sometime.s ocertreven 
within the reach of the .sea-spray. The le.aves are 
ovate or lairceolate, varying rmieli^ in hreailth. 
Tliey are a.stringent and aromatic, contain a 
volatile oil, anil weie used in medicine hy the 
ancients a.s a .stiniulairt. Tire berries are also 

aromatic, and 
are n.sed in 
medicine in 
Greece and 
1 ir d i a. A 
myrtle wine 

i. s also made. 
Myrtle-bark i.s 

ii. sed for tan- 
ning in many 
parts of the 
s o rr t h of 
Etrrope. A- 
inoiig tlie an- 
cient Greeks 
the myrtle 
was sacred to 
Venus, a.s the 
symbol of 
youth and 
beauty, was 
nrnch used in 
festivals, and 
v'as, as it still 

Myrth {Myrtus communis} i is, often nren- 

a, bi.uich 111 fknvri ; h, vuiticul neetioii t 1 o n e d in 
ol tlowor. |i()oti'y. The 

myrtle en- 
dures the -winters of Britain only in the mildest 
situations lit the soirtli. The Small-leaved Myrtle 
of Peru (ill. micropJn/lla) Iras red berries of the size 
of a pea, of a jileasant flavour and sugary sweet- 
ness. Those of the Lnrna ( ill. l)u/ui ) are also palat- 
able, and are eaterr hr Chili, as are those of the 
Dowriy Myrtle (it/, tu/nc/itosa) on the Nerlgheny 
(Nilglii) ilills, and those of the White-herried 
Myrtle (it/, /ciicocniyrn) in Greece and Syria. The 
hevi'ies of this species or variety are larger than 
tho.se of tire cunrnrou nryrtle. A very hutnhle 
siiecies of myrtle (il/. niimmuluria] spreiads over 
tlie grorrnd iir the Ealklaud Islands, as thyme does 
in Britain. .1/. Ugui, a native of Chili, was about 
1S65 Iriglrly extolled as a frrrit-bearing shi'uh adapted 
to the -warnrest clisti’iets of Britain ; hut it proved 
unfit for opcir-air culture, though it fruits freely in 
an rrnlreated greeirlK)u,so. The fruit enrits an 
aromatic fragrarree which permeates the atmo- 
sphere around tlie plant continually, and the jiricy 
prrlp of the heriies pos,se.sse.s a rare mixture of 
sweetne.ss iiud .spicine.ss which is very agreeable. 
Myrtle-wax. See Candleberby. 

Mysla, a district of anoieirt Asia Minor, having 
the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) on the N., the 
MCgean on the W., Lydia on the S., and Bithynia 
and Phrygia on the E. The Troad (see Tkoy) was 
orre of its sirbdivisions. 



Mysis, a germs of iiodophtlialmons (stalk-eyed 
crirstacearrs, of the order Btoniapoda, nrnch resem 
hling the coimuon .shrimps itr form. 

My.sore, or Mai.suk, a native .state of Sontlieiu 
Inili.a, is snrrnrrnded entirely by districts of tire 
Madras Prc.sidetrcv. Tbe area i.s 2-1,700 .so rtr 
Pop. (1871 ) -'>,055;il2 ; (1881) 1,180,188. My.sore 
is an extensive tahleland rrrirch broken hy'liill. 
laiiges atrd deep ravines, and is divided into two 
pintioiis, a little nnrlh of 13° N, laC, hy the water- 
shed hetw'een the Klstna and the Kavori livers. 
Numerorrs isolated rocks (clritris), rising to 1000 or 
5000 feet, are a pecrrliarity of the country, and 
have heeu mo.stly converted into lull-fortresses. 
The rheis are used fur irrigation pirr]iose,s, hut are 
not navigable. The elimate of the higher districts 
is during a great portion of the year healtbv and 
plea-sant. Tlie annual value of the expoit.s, cliielly 
betel nut aird leaves, coll'ee, riigi, grain, cotlori, 
piece-goods, eardainoni.s, I'ice, .silk, and .sugar-, is 
above £1,200,000. The imports, cniisistirrg triainlv 
of piece-goods, cloth, wheat, silver, gold, cotUrii, 
rice, silk, betel -leave.s, and jrep]iei, are over- 
El, 500,000. The rriinous rnisgover-nmoirt of the 
native pi-iiree led the lli-iti.sli to assume the admiii- 
i.sti'atioii in 1831 ; but in 1881 Mysore ivas restor-ed 
to the native ilyna.sty. Tire faiiiiiie years ( 1870-78) 
told w'iih gi-eat sor-ei-ity on tliab state. Chief 
town, Mysore; britthe Bi-itish Ireaihjnailers ncieat 
Bangaliii-e. For the history of Irlysoi-e, see PlyDEE 
Ai,i, Tiw'OD Saib, ami India. 

The capital of the state, M-ysoBE, is situated 
ainiil pietnresque scenery on a declivity formed hy 
two parallel ranges running north anil south, 245 
miles WiSW. of Sriulras, A prosperous, well-built 
town, it has broad, regular streets, and substantial 
houses and puldio huildings. On the south side 
stands tire fort, wirieli encloses lira rajah’s palace ; 
its chief object of intei-e.st is a iiiagnilreent chair or 
thi-()iie of frg-wooil, iivLM-laid with ivoi-y and gold. 
Pop. (1881) (iO,'2!J2. The gold olitaiiicd hy tire 
various coriipaiiies woi-king dt Ivolar in the east of 
Mysore amounted in 1877 to 15,403 ounces, in 1888 
to 35,073 ounces, in 1880 to aliuut 72,000 ouiiceH. 

Mystairog'llC ( Gr. mitsics, ' an initiated pei-son,’ 
and (tga, ‘1 load’), the name in tire Greek r-eligious 
.system of tire priest whose duty it was to dir-ect 
the preparations of the carnlidatc.s for initiation 
in the .sevei-al myater-ies, as well a.s to condiret 
the eeieiiiouial of initiation, The saiiio name is 
applied in tiro Clriisliau elmi-cli ns early as the 
4th and 5th centuries to the eateeliists or other 
clergy who jrrepar-ed candidates for the (Jlrristian 
mysteries, or- ,saeranieiit.s, of bajitism, confirmation, 
and the eireharist, e.specitr,lly the last. 

Mysteries (Gr. from smw, ‘I close the lips or 
eyes j, also called I'eletui, Orgia, or, in Latin, Initiu, 
designates certain rites and ceremonies in , 1 , 11016111 , 
cliiefly Greek and Koiiian, religion.s, only known to, 
and practised hy, oongregatinns of certain initiated 
men and women, at ajipointed seasons, and in strict 
seclusion. The origin, as well as the real purport of 
these my.stories, which take no rrnimiiortant jilace 
among the religious festivals of the classical period, 
and wliicli,in their evei'-changing rratrr:-e, de.signale 
vaiion.s phases of religions develoiiiiient in tire 
antique vv'orld, is all but unknown. Tt docs seem, 
indeed, as if the vague speculations of modern iimes 
on the subject wore an echo of the manifold irrter- 
pretations of the various acts of the mysteries given 
by the pviesls to the inquiring disciple — according 
to the lights of tho former or- the latter. Some 
investigators, themselves not entirely free from 
certain mystic inlhiences (like Crenzer and others), 
have held them to have been a kind of misty orb 
around a kernel of pure light, the bright rays of 
-\vliieh were too strong for the eyo,s of the iiuilbitude ; 
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tliat, ill fact, they hid under an oiitwaid gaib 
of raiiinniery a certain portion of the real and 
eternal tnitli of religion, the knowledge of wliich 
hail been derived fioni .some primev.al or, perliaps, 
the Mosaic revelation ; if it could not he traced to 
ceitain (or uncertain) Egyptian, Indian, or gener- 
ally eastern .sources. To thi.s kind of liazy talk, 
iioivever (which we only mention heeanse it is 
still repeated every now and then), the real 
and thorough investigation.s hegim hy Loheck, and 
still pursued hy many competent scliolai.s in our 
own day, have, or ought to have, put an end. 
There cannot he anything more alien to the whole 
.spirit of (Ireek and Roman .antiquity than a hiding 
of abstract truths and occult wisdom under rites 
and formulas, song.s and dances ; and, in fact, the 
mysteries were anything hnt evclnsive, either rntli 
respect to .sex, age, oi ranlt, in point of initiation. 
It was only the speculative tendency of later times, 
when Polytheism was on the wane, that tried to 
symbolise and allegorise the.se ohscuro ceieinonie.s. 
The very fact of their having (o he put down in 
laler days as pnhlic nuisances in Rome herself 
speaks volumes ag.ainst the occult wisdom incul- 
cated in .secret assemhlie.s of men and women. 

IIow it was that in the he.st times of Greece 
these mysteries liad .such a hold on such large 
numbers of people i.s a point .about wliicli there 
need be no my.ster.y. It i.s perfect) j’ jilain. Goil 
lias at no tiniu left himself without a witness. 
Tlie Greeks were men ; and being men found if 
impos.sihle to believe that witli the death of the 
body man's life was at an end, or that the suller- 
ing.s of the innocent met with no reward, the 
triumph of tho wiok-ed with no requital. But 
the Greeks had no revealed religion, no .authori- 
tative te.aohing on this point. Yet the religious 
sentiment required some external support for this 
aspiration, craved some confirinatinn of this hope. 
And at the celehiution of the my.steiies the man 
or woman whose thoughts wcie lixed upon the 
next world found his or her faltering hope 
strengthened hy the sympathy of thonsamls who 
were iiresent from the same motives and in the 
same faith. That this is the secret of the mys- 
teries is indicated piirtly hy the fact that it was 
the resiirreetion of various gods which wa,s most 
prominently set before the eyes of the initiated ; 
and still more hy such expression.s as that of 
Pindar (fr. 137), ‘Blessed is he who has .seen them 
before he goes below ground ; ’ or of .Sophocles 
(fr. 719), ‘Thrice happy they who have been initi- 
ated before they die, for tlioirs is the lot of life, 
and eiil is it with the others ; ’ or of the chorus of 
the initiated in Aristojihanes ( Ilim, 455 ), ‘ We .alone 
enjoy the lioly light, we, who were initiated and led 
a life of godliness toward both kin and stranger ; ’ 
or of the .stone record [Ejthem. arch. 1383), ‘To 
the initiated death is not an evil ; it is a gain.’ 

The mysteries, as .such, consisted of purifications, 
saciilicial offerings, processions, songs, dances, 
dramatic performances, and the like. The mystic 
formulas (Deiknumc.na, Dromma, Lajumena, the 
latter inclnding the Liturgies, &c.) were lield deep 
secrets, and could only he communicated to those 
who had passed the last stage of preparation at 
the mystagogne’s hand. The hold which the 
nightly secrecj’' of these meetings, together with 
their extraordinary woiisliiji, must natural li’ li.ave 
taken u[ion minds more fre.iih and childlike than 
our advanced ages can boast of was increased by 
all the mechanical contrivances of the effects of 
light .and sound which the priests could command. 
Mysterious voices were heard singing, whispering, 
and sighing .all around, lights gleamed in manifold 
colours from .above and below, figures apiieared and 
disappeared ; the mimic, the tonic, the plastic — all 
the arts, in fact, were taxed to their very utmost to 
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make these perfoi malices ( the neaie.st ajiproach to 
which, in this country, i- furnished h\ transfor- 
ination-.scenes, or sensation-ilr.am.as in general) iis 
attr.active and profitable (to tlie jiriests) as could 
he. As far as we hai e an.i knira ledge of the plots 
of these Mysteries as scenic reiircscntations, tliey 
generally brought tlie .stories of the special goils or 
godde.sses hefoie tlie .spectator — tlieii hiitlis, .snfler- 
ings, deatlis, and specially their rcsmiections. 
Many uere tlie outward symhol.s used, of wliidi 
such as the Pliallus, the Thyrsus, Fiowei Basket-, 
Mystic Boxes, in connection witli .special deities, 
told more nr less tbeii own tale, althongli tlie 
meanings sujjjilied by later ages, from the Neo- 
platoiiisl.s to onr own day, are various, and often 
very amazing. The most impoitant Mysteries 
were, in liistoiical times, those of Elensis ami 
the Tliftsmoplioiian, liotii representing — e.acli from 
a different point of view — the rape of Proserpina, 
and Ceres’ search for liev : tlie Tliesniopliorian 
mysteries being also in a manner connected witli 
the Dionysian worsliip. Tlieie were furtlier tlio.se 
of Zens of Crete (ileiiiecl from a very remote 
period), of Bacchus him.selt, of Cyhele, and Apliio- 
ilile — the two latter with refciencc to tlie Mystery 
of Piocre.atioii, hnt celchialed in diametrically 
opposed ways, tlie foinier enlminating in tlie self- 
mntilation of tlie ivoi shipper, the lattei in jiiosti- 
tntion. Fiirtlier, there were the Mysteries of 
Urplieus, wlio in a certain degree was considered 
tlie founder of nil mysteries. Nor were tlie otlier 
gods and goddes.ses ' forgotten i Hera, Minerva, 
Diana, Hecate, nay, foieign gods like Mitliios 
(q.v.) and the like, had tlieir due secret solemnilies 
all over the classical soil, and whitliei soever Creek 
(and partly Roman) colonists took tlieir Lares 
and Peiiale.s all over the antinne world. The 
Elen.sini.aii mysteries can he traced back to the 7tli 
century u.c. (cf. Homeric ffjjmn io Dcmeier, I. 
473 ffi) In the time of Herodotus as many as 30,000 
people attended them (viii. 65) ; and hetween 480- 
430 H.C., the period of Atlieus’ liiglie.st poMerand 
of the Elensiiiian mysteries’ greatest fame, the 
number must have been nincli greater. When, 
towards the end of the classical periods, the 
mysteries were no longer secret, hut ])iihlic orgies 
of the most shameless kind, their days were 
nnmhered. The most subtle metaphysicians, alle- 
gorise and symbolise as they might, failed in re- 
viving tliein, and in resloiing them to whatever 
primeval dignity there might have once been in- 
herent in them. 

See Lobeok, Ajilaophamus ( 1829 ) ; Preller, in Pauly’s 
Encpc. s. V. ; Clir. Petersen, Dcr iichcimc (jottesdienst 
(1848); Lehrs, Populure Aufsdtze ; Bauiiieister, Detik- 
maler, s. v. Eleusin ia ; and P. Stengel, in Muller’s Hund- 
bncli dtr Ktamichen Allertums-u'isscnschaft, voL v. pt. 3. 

Mysteries ami Miracle-plays were dramas 
founded on the historical parts of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the lii’es of tlie saints, performed 
during the middle age-s, first in elnirches, and 
afterwards in the streets on fixed or movable 
stages. My.steiies were pioperly taken fioin biblical 
and inirncle-plays from legendary subjects, but this 
distinction in nomenclature was not always strictly 
adliered to. We have an extant specimen of the 
religions play of a date prior to the heginning of the 
middle ages in the Christos Paschon, assigned, some- 
what qiio.slio!iahly, to Gregory Nazianzen, and 
written in 4th-cenlury Greek. Next come six 
Latin pl.ays on subjects connected with the lives 
of the saints, hy Hroswitha (c. 920-968), a nun of 
Gandersheim, in Saxony, wliieli, though not very 
artistically constructed, possess conskfeiahle dra- 
matic power and interest ; they were discovered 
hy Konrad Celtes and hy him first published in 
1501 at Nuremberg. The performers were at first 
the clergy and choristers ; afterwards any layman 
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i)avticii)ate. The earlie'-t recoid of the 
iierfiiniiaiice of a iiiiracle-iilay in Enffland is found 
m Matthew Paris, who relates tliat Geoffrey, 
afterwards Abbot of St Albans, while a secular, 
exhibited at Dunstable in 1110 the uiiracle-i>lay of 
Sf Catherine, and borrowed copes from St Albans 
to dress his characters. Eitzstephen, in his Life, of 
Thomas a Berlct (1183), de.scrihcs with a])proval 
the representation in London of the suf1'cring.s of 
the saints and miracles of the confessors. _ On the 
establishment of the Coi-pus Christi festival by 
Pope Urban IV. in 12G4, miracle-plays became 
one of its adjuncts, and every con.sideiable town 
had a fiaternily for their performance. Thronjfhout 
the loth and following centuries they continued 
in full force in Enylaud, and are mentioned, sotne- 
times appro\'ingly, Bometiines disappro\ ingly, by 
couteiu]iorarv writers. Designed at lirst as a means 
of religion.s instruction for the peo|)lo, they had 
long before the Reformation so far departed from 
their original character .as to bo mixed up in many 
in.stauoe.s with bull'oonery and iireverence, inten- 
tional or unintentional, and to he the means of 
inducing contempt rather than re.spcct for the 
church and religion. An example of the degrada- 
tion of the My.steues may be seen in the folk-book 
of Till Eulenspiegel (ipv. ). They lingered on after 
the Reformation, the mystery-play of The Three 
Kings of Cologne being performed at Newcastle so 
late even as LTOO. Remarkable collections exist 
of English mysteries and miracles of the 15th cen- 
tury, known as the Towneley Mysteries (iSurtees 
Soc. 1836), the Coventry Mysteries (Shakespeare 
Soo. 1841), tlio Chester Plays (Shakespeare Soc. 
1843), and the York Plays (Clar. Press, 1885). 

Out of the mysteries and miracle-plays spiang a 
third class of religious plays, callecl Moralities, in 
which allegorical peraonilications of the Virtues and 
Vice.s were introduced as dramatis personw. These 
personages at lirst took part in the play along 
with the .scriptural or legendary characters, but 
afterward.s entirely superseded them. The oldest 
known English compositions of this kind are of the 
time of Henry VI, ; they arc more elaborate and 
less interesting than the miracle-plays. Moralities 
continued in fashion till Elizabeth’s time, and wore 
the. immediate precuisors of the regular drama. 

Jliracle-plays and uiy.steries were as popular in 
France, Germany, Spain, aud Italy as in England ■, 
and indeed some of the j^astorales still acted among 
the Basques (q.v.) are mere survivals. ]dece of 
the kind yet extant, composed in France in the lltli 
century, is entitled the Mystery of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, written iiartly in Provencal, partly 
in Latin. A celebrated fraternity, the Confrdrie de 
la Passion, founded in Paris in 1350, had a mon- 
opoly for the performance of mysteries and niiracle- 
jilays, the exhibition of each of which took several 
day.s. Many of the-se are .still extant. 

It is a mistake to suppo.se that the hostility of 
the Reformers was what suppressed these exhibi- 
tions. The fathei.s of the Reformation showed no 
unfriendly feeling towards them. Luther is reported 
to have .said that they often did more good and 
produced moreimpres.sion than sermons; and Bisliop 
Bale’,s Brefe Comedy of Johan Baptyste (1538) 
is an onslaught on ' the friar.s. The inost direct 
encouragement was given to such plays by the 
founders of the Swedish Protestant Church, and by 
the earlier Lutheran bishops, Swedish and Danish. 
The authorship of one dranta of the kind is a.s- 
signed to Grotiiis. In England the gi-eatest check 
they received was from the rise of the secular 
drama ; yet they continued to be occasionally per- 
foriued in the times of James I. and Charles I., and 
it is well known that the first sketcli of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost was a .sacred drama, where the 
opening speech was Satan’s Address to the Sun. 


A degenerate relic of the mii-acle-jilay may yet be 
traced in .some remote districts of England, wheie 
tlie story of St George, the dragon, and Beelzcbul) 
is rudely represented by the ]iea.santry. Strange to 
say, it was in the Catholic south of Germany, where 
tlrese miracle-play.s and mysteries had presei'ved 
most of their old religiou.s character, that the 
severest blow was levelled .against thorn. In 1779 
a m.anifesto was i.s.sued by the Prince-archbishop of 
Salzburg, condemning them, and piohildting their 
performance, on the ground of their- ludicrous mi.x- 
ture of the sacred aud the profane, the fietiuent had 
acting in the serious parts, the distraction of the 
lower orders frotrr riror-e edifying modes of instr-uc- 
tion, and tho scandal ari-.ing from the exposure of 
sacred subjects to the ridicirle of fieethinkcrs. This 
ecclesiastical denunciation was followed by i-igorous 
nrea-sures on the part of the civil autliorilies in 
Austria arril Bai-aria. One exception was rnaile to 
the general suppressiori. In 1633 the villagers of 
Oberamrrrer-gau (q.v.), in the Bavarian highlands, 
on the cessation of a plague which desolated tho 
srrr-rorrndirrg corrrrtry, had vowed to petfor-rrr every 
tertth year Iho Passion of Our Saviour, orrt of 
gr.atitnde, artd as a rrtearts of r-eligions inatructiorr ; 
avowwhicit Itad ever.siitoo Ireeri regularly oliserved. 
The pleading of a deputation of Arnrrrer-gau peasants 
with Maxiirrilian of Bavaria saved their mystery 
fr-orrrthogenor-al condenr natiorr, on condition of every- 
tlring that could oll'ertd good taste heiitg expunged. 
It w.Tfi their and after-wai'ds .somewliat remodelled, 
and is perhaps tho only niystery or niiraole-jrlay 
which Itnssurvived to thepresentday— taking place 
every ten years ( 1870, 1880, 1890, cko. ). The iiihahit- 
airts of tills secluded village, long noted for their 
skill in carving' in wood and ivory, have a rai-e union 
of artistic cultivation with perfect simplicity. Their 
familiarity with sacred subjects is even beyond 
what Is usual in tho al])iiie par t of Germany, and 
the spectacle .seems still to he looked on with feel- 
ings tiiiich like tho.se with which it was oi-iginally 
conceived. What would elsewhoto apjrear impiou.s, 
is to the alirine peasairts devout aud eilifying. The 
pei-.sonator of (Jlii-ist considers his part an act of 
i-eligious woi-slnp ; he and the other principal per- 
formers are said to he selected for their holy life, 
and coiiseci-ated to theii work with prayer. The 
playei-s, about 500 in mrinher, are exclusively the 
villagers, who, though they have no artistic instruc- 
tion except from the prurish piriest, act ilieir parts 
with no little dramatic provver, and a delicate 
aprprreciation of character. The New Testament 
narrative is strictly adhered to, the only legendary 
addition to it beii'ig the St Veronica handkerchief. 
The acts alternate with tableauje from the Old 
Testament and choral odes. Dlaiiy thousands of 
the pleasantry are attracted by the spectacle from 
all parts of the Tyrol and Bavaria, among whom 
the same devout demeanour prevails as among 
the prerforniers. Plays of a humhler description, 
from subjects in legendary or sacred history, are 
not uiifrequently got up by the villa'mrs arotmd 
Innsbruck, whicli show a oevtaiu rude dramatic 
talent. 

See Leroy’s Btudes anr les Myst&rea { 1837 ) ; Moiunerqu^ 
and Michel, ThC&ire Franfois an m oyea dye, liJ-lf Siccles 
(1839); Moire, Schauspiele dcs Mitlelaltcrs (1846); A 
d’ Ancona, Snci'c mjrpreaentazione dei Sccoli If 16 (Flor. 
3 vols. 1872); Sepet, Lc Frame Chretien au moycn dye 
(1878) ; Petit de Julleville, Hisioire dn Thcdtre en France 
(2 vola.lSSO) ; 3Iiracle-2ilays,hy K. Hase, trans. by Jackson 
(1880); A. IV. Pollard, English Miracle-plays, Moralities, 
and. Interludes (1890) ; the classified list of References for 
Students of Miracle-plays and Mysteries, by Francis H. 
Stoddai'd ( Berkeley, U.S. 1887 ) ; and, for tiro passion-play 
at Oberarnmorgau, works by Soguin, Tweedic, Farrar, and 
others. 

UlysticiSIU is not so mucli a definite system of 
thought as a tendency of religious feeling, cher- 
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isheil luore or less at cliU'ereiit pevio(K in iiio=.t 
reli”iMis by inclividualb or group^i ; the essential 
eleuient being tlie ellbrt to attain to diicct taiid 
immediate coiumnnion rvitli God or the divine. 
The tenilency appoar-5 in the Mysteries (ij.v.) of 
the Gieeks, but is more marked in Buddhiam, in 
vaiious Hindu .sects, in Sufism, and is the most 
liromineut feature in Neoplatonisin and some of 
the Gnostic s;\steni.s. But it is more e.specially to 
Clivistian writer.^ of tlie middle age.s th.at the name 
of mystics is wont to he given, one of the earliest 
being Dionyshts the Aieopagite, followed hy Scotiis 
Eri''ena ; and this mode of thought oi' mood of 
inhul developed itself specially in opposition to the 
dry, cold, I'ationalistio foi-mallsm of .schola.stic theo- 
logy. Among tlie great Catliulie mystics are Bernard 
of Clalivanx; his cunloinporarie.s the AHclorines 
—Hugo, Richanl, and Walter of St Victor near- 
Paris j Bonaventrria ; John of Chur (died 1380); 
<and Tliomas h Kenrpis. The German mystic.s are 
specially Moister Eckhart, Snso, Tanler, Rrtys- 
hroeck. Aberrant or fanatical fornrs ate fotiird 
amongst the I’raticelli, Beghards, Beguitres, the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, Lire llretlnen of the 
Common Life { to wlrotn Thomas ii Ivempis be- 
longed), and the Anabaptists. Less theological 
and more philosophical are Paracelsits, Bruno, 
Campatrella, Jacob Boehms, .Sehelirrrg, and Hived- 
enhorg. In England William Law is a cntrspicitons 
example; and some of the Cambridge Plaloiiists 
like Henry More were to sonre extent mystical in 
their religiou.s teaching. Millonaiiauism has pro- 
dnood ,9e\'eral tyi)e.s ; from Jansenism .sprang the 
ConvnlsiottarieH. In nrodern Catliolicisnr St Ther- 
esa, Finelon, Madame Guyon, MoUiro-r, the (Juiet- 
ibts, and Bourignou rtray he specially tireirtioned. 
Most of them are discussed in .separate articles. 

See Boehme, Eokh.viit, &o., in this wor-k; also 
IniiUMlNATi, IIQSIOIIUOIANS, THEOSOPHY; Vartglrati, 
Sours with the Miidics (lS5(l; 3d ocl. 1880); Du Prel, 
The Philosophy of Mysticism (trams, by Massey, 188!)); 
and German, works on tho subject by Gorres (184C), 
Htdfferioh (1842), Moaok ( 1833 ), Preger (1881). 

Mythology. A myLh is a story told about 
gods or heroes. Mythology is a ternr soirretirnes 
ajrplied to tire collected nryths- of a nation, sortte- 
triries to the sciantilio study of myths. Myth- 
ology in the latter setrse of the term has for its 
object not to ascertain why men I)elieve in gods — 
that is rather the business of the science of religion 
— hut, granted the belief, why men tell these (some- 
times extraordinary) stories about them. The 
first nation to busy itself with tliis enqniiy was the 
nation whose mythology had the most luxuriant 
development, the Greeks. From very early times 
they started their enquiry with the assumption 
that there must bo something helund the myths as 
known to them — that there was some meaning in a 
myth. Thus far, they were as regards most myths 
quite right. The mistake, however, which the 
Greek philosophers who undertook to recover the 
original meaning of various myths made was that 
they imagined the authors of these myths to he, 
like themselve.s, pliilo.sopliers. In other word.s, they 
imagined that not only was there a meaning con- 
cealed behind myths, hut that that meaning had 
been intentionally concealed, and that myths were 
the vehicles by which philosophical teaching had 
been originally conveyed, and in wliicli it mmht 
still be detected, hlyth was ideiitilied with alle- 
gory. The particular branch of philosophy sup- 
posed to be veiled by mythology depended on the 
taste of the particular mythoTogist. Anaxagoras 
discovered psychological teaching behind the veil ; 
Empedocles found his own tlieory of the four 
elements cmiablo of being stated in terms of myth- 
ology (see Empedocles), and bo thus effected the 
first reconciliation between science and religion. 


And speaking generallj , -ue may .s.ay that from that 
day to this theniagicmirioi of myfhology lias neier 
failed to show to every enquirer tliat which lie 
wished to see in it. The next attemi.t at inter- 
pietation, whicii also proceeded fimn Gioeee, vas 
to stiin myth of all that was supernatural and 
allirm the residuum to he histoiy (see EuHEMErJ.SJl, 
to which article it is only necessary heie to add that 
in the opinion of Gnippe, in Die (jriechiichen Citlte 
undMi/thcn (vol. i. 1887 ), the work of Enhemerns was 
not intended as an explanationof mythology, though 
it was subsequently regarded as such, hut was a 
romance of much the same character as some of 
Lucian’s work or Gulliver's Travels). It is inteiesL- 
iiig to note that in India an independent attempt w as 
made hy the Aitihasika school to explain the myth- 
ology of the Vedas as history clothed in the garb of 
the snpernatuial. The two modes of interpi etation 
already described — the allegorical and the Euheni- 
eiislic — continued to be tlie only methods applied 
Ihronghout Roman and Christian time.s to the 
present century, uoi can they be said to be wholly 
extinct even now. At Rome the Stoics, develop- 
ing systcmalicallj' wliat liad been ratlier suggested 
than definitely formulated hy Empedocles, endeav- 
oured to explain all myths as Imt allegorical 
descriptions of physical facts. Tliey failed, how- 
ever, (0 explain just those myths which iiiost 
lequhcd explanation, the immoral, brutal, and 
bestial myths, for examples of which we may refer 
to Vol. V. p. 385 of tliis woik. Their failure was 
the more remavkahle inasmuch as in India tlie 
■same key had been applied by the native gram- 
marians with conisiderable ajipaieut success ; hut 
we must lomemher that the science of gramniav 
had been already carried to great peifeotion in 
India, and that some of the mythological figure, s 
in the Vedas have names which are much nuue 
obviomsly names of nature-powei.s than is the case 
in Greek mythology. For instances of native 
Indian interpretations we may refer to j\Iax- 
Milller’s iffstoi-i/ of Ancient Sanskrit Literutnre, p. 
529. Inadequate as was the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of myth, it continued to enjoy an undisputed 
mastei-y of the field of investigation in Em ope for 
many centiirie.s. But, as it was sterile to the end, 
we need here only mention the fact that the latest 
and most learned form in which it appeared was 
the Symbulik wid Mytholoyic drr alien VolI.er of 
Creuzer _(q.v.), published 1810-12. The effect of 
the publication of tins work was to overthiow the 
mode of interpretation which it was designed to 
prove and illustrate. It led to a thorough investi- 
gation of the assuiiiptiuns on wliich tlie allegory 
theory was based; and an era in tlie liistory of 
mythology as a science is marked hj’ the demon- 
stration given by Lobeck in bis Aghtojohamus 
(1829), of the utter unteiiability of these assump- 
tions. What is implied in any theory which 
explains myths as truths conveyed in the form of 
allegories is the existence of a' caste or class of 
miests or pliilosophers, possessing a recondite 
kiio-wledge and teacliiiig it by means of parables. 
Now the existence of such a cla.ss or caste is a 
matter which requires to he proved, and of which 
the proof iiinst .satisfy the canons of historical 
criticism. And it may safely he said tliat there is 
absolutely no evidence whatever to show tliat sucli 
a class ever existed amongst the Greeks or aiiy 
other Indo-Germaiiio nation. 

The estalilisluiient of this negative coiielusion 
by Lnheck paved the way for the next step 
fonvaid in the science of mythology. Scholars liad 
liitherto assumed that the authors of myths were 
men of learning, philosophers. After the exposure 
of this error, the next step was to recognise 
the necessity not only of throwing aside our 
modem, civilised, artificial ideas, but also of 
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emleavoni'ing to see tlie in ‘ the light in 

■\\ liicli tliey iireteentod tlieinhelvea to the Hmneric 
01 ' Ilesioilic anilienoe. ’ The conviction of this 
necessity manifests itself, after tlie time of Loheck, 
in Grote, fium rvhoin the quotation in the last 
sentence is maile, Lehrs ( Gott, Gutter, unci Dum- 
oncii), and Renan (Stuchu da I’llistoire Ilel/jjiciise). 
Now, if we try to see myths as jirimitive man saw 
them, we can liavdly donht that to the Greek of 
Homer’s time or Ilesiod’s A]ilirodite must have 
presented herself as the ideal of female beauty, 
Hemoter as the perfect tyiie of motherhood, and 
so on. Tims far it was thought, by Grote and 
other's, possible to go iir the way of interpretatiorr : 
the Greek was at all tinres charaeter'isticnlly given 
to antlrroponror'phisirr. But to go frrrtlrer arrd try 
to explain not only the indir'idnal figures of the 
gods, but the relations in which those ligtrres are 
represorrted by nryth as starrding to each other, 
was, by a natrrral reactiorr agairrst the exploded 
systenr" of allegorical irrtor'pretation, considered to 
he futile. Prirrritive man is but a child ; be live.s 
itr a 'World of dreams and farroies which are to him 
as real as the wakirrg world of facts. As for 
coherence or irreaning iir what ho chose to di'e.am 
ahorrt his god.s, yorr rrray as well undertake to 
deoitle what sharres the clouds have nr what words 
the hells say. The irrraginatiorr ktrows no law, or 
at the rrrost is srrhjeot only to the la-rr’s of poetical 
arrd losthetie consisleircy. Tt is vaiir to endeavour 
to g(r heyond the myth, or behind it. It is like 
the cirrlain of Zeuxis, -which was itself the pictur-e. 
There is notlriirg hehind it. This, as -rve have 
said, was a natural reaction, hub the neirdirluitr 
swung too far, No one at the prosorrt day -would 
tlriirk of detryitrg that in ntany case.s there i.s some- 
thing hehind the veil — that nrost myths have a 
meaning of soitre kind. Nor woirld any one ito-w 
adrrrit that irryths posaes.s prretio or irsthetic oon- 
sistorrey j on the contrary, orre of the ptoblerrrs of 
feoieirti/ic mythology is to explain the inconsistency 
of feeling ■which is to be funrrd in nrytlis relating 
to tlie sanre subject, to explain, fm- 'irrstance, the 
reimlsive origitr attributed by mythology to Aphro- 
dite, the type of fetitinine beauty, or the .autour 
carried on by Demeter, the ideal of motherhood, 
in the shape of a rrtare, with Poseidirn. 

A partial solution of this problem was afforded 
by the hrerthers Grimm (q.v.), whose lahotrr-s mark 
a new era in mythology. While collecting their 
fanroirs fairy tales from the nroutlis of the people, 
they were fm'ced to the conclirsion th.at ittany a tale 
which had hitherto only heetr krrorvn in a liter-ary 
fovtrr had existerl orally long before it bad been put 
on paper or .sbajied iirto verse, arrd the further 
inference fronr this becarrre tire wide-roaobing coir- 
clttsion that nryLlmlogy was not, a.s the allegor-y 
theory Irad falsely tauglrt, the work of the superior 
few, but the production of the people. It was the 
wav in wlriclr tire irrany expr-essed tlreir religious 
IeL‘iiirg. It was their only mode of expression, and 
it was theii-.s exclusively, Tire currerrt of myth- 
ology, on this theory, flows fr'Oirt the lower .strata 
of society to the rrirper. Here -we have an explana- 
tion of tire incongririty existing in the urytlrs told 
of Aphrodite or Demeter, for irrstance; for nryths 
coirld not be perjietirally retold in one generation 
after another witirout being reshaped to srrit the 
changing modes of thought of ditf'erent generations. 
Birt it will he also noticed that, granting tlrat tire 
crrr-rerrt of mythology is rrp-rvmrd.s frorrr below, -we 
are no nearer- an atr.swer to the r^rrestion, AYliy do 
rtrerr tell the extraordinary .storres tlrey do tell 
about their god.s ? The qrrarter, Itowever, in -which 
an .arr.sryei- to this ([rrestiun might he looked for 
was irrdicated by Grintnt. 

Oite arrd the same myth rrray he forrnd, iir diffev- 
eut forms, airrong.st different Aryan peoples (.see 


Vol. I. p. 471), and althorrgli some such iriytha 
may have been borrowed by one people from 
another, just as one langn.age may hoi-row words 
from another, still the resenrhlances between 
the myths of diffei'ent Ai-yan peoples could, like 
the reseniblaiioe between their laiigiiage.s. Ire onlv 
projieily accounted for on the Hnppo.sition thiit 
they had boon banded down by eacli separate 
people from a time when the forefathers of all 
were uniteil in one home, one tongue, one faitli. 
In line, the .solution of the jirohleni was to he 
sorrglit in the application of the comiiai-.-rtive 
method to the .siiuly of mythology, and in the 
cr-eation of a comparative nryUiology of the Ai-yaii 
peoirles. Tire verilicabion of this hypotliesis was 
.supposed to have been elVectod when it was dis- 
covei-od that the literature of Sanskrit threw the 
same light on the .stnrclriro of myths as the laii- 
gii.age of Siviiskrit had tin-own on the striictiire of 
the Ai-y.arr tongues. Conrp.arative irrytliology may 
fairly he .said to he the creation of two scholaV.s — iir 
Gerniany Adalbert Xuhn ( 1812-81 ), and in England 
Max-Mu!lev(q.v.). Theohjectof tire school founded 
by them i.s to ti-aca nryths back to Ar-}mn times, to 
determine their or-iginal fonn.s, and, having done 
this, to slrow wliat was tliorr original meaning, and 
any change.s that may have snhsequontly come over 
that meaning. Therr guiding principle is that in 
the Veda.s ( q.v.) we see Ar-yan myths in their earliest 
form— indeeil, that we see them in proce&.s of making. 
The concln.sioir to which they come is that, owing 
to the defects of language in its earliest .stage, the 
primitive Aryan could only speak of natni-al objects 
a.s living things, and that in consequence he came 
to believe that all nature rvas possessod of life. 
Again, as in language we can only jn-edicate of a 
subject soniethiiig which the aubjeot is not, so in 
myth, pi-iniitivo man could only express a ])heiio- 
menon of nature by compar-lng it with something 
wlrioh it was not— in fact, conld only exiiress it by 
a simile. IVlien in corrr.se of time, and owing to 
the ‘ disease of language,’ the niearrinfr of the .simile 
came to be forgotten, wbat had originally Ijobii a 
very iiinoceiit coiirpar-ison niiglit become a very 
repulsive myth. Eoi- instance, the snii’s relation 
to the daivn may be likened to that of a lirisband 
to bis wife, or of a son to lii.s nrotlrer; and a nrytlr 
of incest may bo the result. 

The reacUon against the allegory theory, wliich 
was strongest in tire time of Grote, lias, we observe, 
ceased by tire time of Max-Mirller, and the pen- 
dulum once inoi-e approaches more nearly to the 
true nieiaii. Acooi-driig to the comparative niytholo- 
gists, there is, after all, soinethrng hehind myth ; 
not, however', an intentionally' veiled meaning, hut 
an uniiitentionall.v for-gotten siihsti-ntnm, a simile 
originally descriptive of some natural jihenonieiion. 
But thoiigli this .school is right in niaintaining that 
myths have a meaning, and that in some cases the 
meaning is to he fonnd in a rnetaplioi'ical descrip- 
tion of the sun, the dawn, the wind, &c., the 
exti-emes to which this mode of interpi-elation has 
been inisbed Irave caused a revolt amongst recent 
niytliologiste. Tire earliest iiiBurgent, Maiinhardt 
(1831-89), was coir tent to turn fvoirr the Vedas to 
popular beliefs and folk-tales as the eai-liest stratum 
accessible to the conipai-ativc niythologist ; but the 
latest revolter, and we rrray say the greatest, that is 
Gruppe, rejects the comparative inotliod altogether, 
and undertakes to demon.strate in bis second and 
following v-olrinres that myllis have been borrorved 
by' one nation fronr another, not handed do-wn froiii 
the couiirion ancestors of tire separate peoples. It 
seems indeed impossible to deny that, with regard 
to the iniportanoe of Sanskrit,' tire saiiro mistake 
has been made by' comparative irrytliologr.sts as was 
at first made by comparative philologists. Tire con- 
viction is spi'eading tlrat tire myths of the Vedas 
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form a literary mythology which is nothing like so 
near to the niylh-making stage in the history of a 
people as are many of the popular traditions of the 
peasantry of Europe. On the other hand, although 
'\Ia.\'-Muller and his school have been guilty of many 
otl'ences against the canons of comiiarative’ philology 
in their ilesire to identify the names of mytho- 
Icical lignre.s, Grnppe niulouhtedly has gone too 
far in asserting that comparatii'e philology lends 
no support whatever to the belief that the Aryans 
posses.sed any gods at all. Zeus, Aurora, and Agni 
inav safely he said to have been known to the 
Aiyans, and to have been worshipped as deities. 

Anotlier series of attacks has been made upon the 
Kuhn and Muller school on the ground that, if the 
comparative method i.s to be applied, it should he 
applied to the whole of the facts, and not to one 
particular section of them. In other words, we 
must not confine nni selves to Aryan inytlrs, hut 
must open our eyes to the fact that nearly every 
Aryan myth can he jiaralleled hy similar tales from 
the remotest quarters of (he glohe. No explana- 
tion which explains only a part of the phenomena 
and leave.s other e.xacfcly .similar idienoiiiena un- 
explained can possibly be the right explanation. 
Obviously, therefore, it is impossible to find the key 
to ail the mythologies in any pceulhuity of language, 
for such peculiarity or ‘ disease ’ would only affect tlie 
mythology of the nations speaking that language 
or' family of languages. The mythologist has not 
only to answer the (luestion why men tell their 
extraordinary tale.s about the god.s, hut also the 
question why do they all toll the same sort of 
story, no inatter what race or clime tliey belong to. 
The theory tliat all myths are derived from a 
common centre, from which they spread in all 
diiectioms over the face of the earth by borrowing-, 
would explain the .similarity in the myths ; hut, 
until that theory is more fully elaborated than 
it is at jn-esent,' the field is held hy a theory 
of mythology of ^^'hicll tlie most distinguished 
champion in England is Mr Andrew Lang (q.v.). 
It is, hrielly', that mytlis are survivals fi-om 
a primitive .stage of cidture tlirough which all 
races pass, and in whieli they much resemble 
each otlier. Ex cindcm cnilem. I’rimitive man, 
whether of the stone age on this side of the world 
or on the other, chipped his Hint implements 
in much the same way ; and no one thinks of 
aceounting for the resemblance iietweon the imple- 
ments tlru-s niaimfactured liy any tlieory of borrow- 
ing or of common descent. It is olivions that the 
same causes acting on the same organisms produce 
similar results, and this is as true of mental and 
moral culture as of material culture. Here, too, 
we have the explanation of the strange nature of 
many myths ; wliat seems brutal to ns drres not 
seem brutal to the savage. There is therefore 
nothing- .surprising in tlie fact that the gods and 
heroe.s of the savage are, like himself, .savages. 
Above all, the same inohlema presented themselves 
to primitive peoples in all parts of the world, and 
were solved hy the aid of the same analogies. 
AVhat was the origin of man ? of the woikl ? What 
cau.ses raiir ? Why does the wind blow ? Why does 
the .sun behave as he does V Why are certain customs 
observeil ? The answei's i\-hieli oumiuended thein- 
■selves to ju'imibive man constitute n-rythologju At 
the same time there is no reason to believe that primi- 
tive man was not as fond of hearing and telling 
.stories as civilised man is of reading novels. And 
though most myths may he the explanations which 


were invented to explain wliat seemed to primitive 
man to need explanation, some myths probably 
were from the beginning designed .solely for the 
gi-atiticiition of the imagination. 

In adJitioii to the ivorks of Crciizcr, Lobcck, Grata, 
Lehrs, Renan, Griuiin, and Grnppe nlready referred to, 
see Ma.x-Wuller's various works, and particularly his 
Biograykks of Words; Mannliardt, Wuld und Fcldkidte ; 
Schrader, I’ro/ii'sforfc Antiquities of the Arimn Peoples; 
E. B. Tylor, i’ai-fy History uf Mankind ami Pniaitive 
Culture, A. Lang, Custom rind Myth and. La Mytholoqic 
(Paris, 1880); Canon Taylor, Oriyia of the Arimas ; 
I Chatitepie de la Saiissaye, ifehr/ioiis-pcic/ii'e/de; C. Peter- 
sen, article ALythnloyie in Erscli and Gruber ; L. Preller, 
Griechische Mytholoyic ; P. Dcoharme, Mythohiyic de la 
Grace antique ; and Rosclier’s Lexikon der Mythuloijie. 
See also the articles in this work on such niythologists as 
! Eulieiiierua, Cox, Gubernatis, Lang, Ma.x-Miiller ; those 
' on the several gods ; and the following : 

Ancestor-worship. | Demonology, Magic. 

Aniinal-woiship. | Divination. Mysteries. 

Aniniisiil. i Egypt (religion). Rome (religion). 

Angmivs. Gicece (religion). ScaiKlinavinn 

Bcnst-fables, Ilesioil. Mytliolngy. 

Biilpai. Homer, Toteinisin. 

Cosmogony. Imlia (p. lOi), WiLcheralt. 

MyXfledeTlia is the name generally accejitoil for 
a di&eascd condition first ilebcribed hy Sir AVilliam 
Gnll in 1873. It oeciirsin adults, generally female.?, 
and is characterifieil hy a thickening of the snh- 
entaneonh tissue, must noticeable in ilie face ( which 
becomes enlarged, .swollen-looking, and expression- 
less) and the hands, with a siniultaneous dulling of 
all the faculties and .slowing of the movements of 
the body. A iireciselv similar coniUliiin occurs in 
many cases where tlie thyroid gland has been 
removed for disease. My.xmdema is very slow in 
its progress, but undoubtedly tends to shorten life. 
It greatly resemble.? cretinism, except that tlie 
mental condition is much less afiectecl, and that 
the deformities resulting from arrested develop- 
ment are not ))re.sent. See Horsley in Brit. Med. 
Jounml, January 1885. 

Myxomycete.s, or Mycetozoa, a class of 
very simple organisms, often claimed liy botanists 
as fungi, generally regarded hy zoiilomsts as primi- 
tive Protozoa, the fact being that they lia\-e not 
taken any very definite step along either of the 
linos which lead to plants or to animals. One of 
the most Lamiliar is Fulitjo or MClhidium scptknm 
—the ' ilowers of tan ’—which s|ireads in snininer 
on tlie hark of the tan-yard. They live on damp 
surfaces exposed to air, especially on rotting wooef, 
and feed on organic debris. They form composite 
masses or plusmodiu, in which nmnerou.s units are 
fnsed, or m rare cases simply conihined in close 
contact. On the margins of .such a ma-s amoeboid 
pi-ocesses of livin>f matter llotv in and out, with 
streaming internal movement, and the plnsmodiinn 
spreads towards moisture, food, and warmth, or 
away from the light. Draught, cold, or scarcity of 
food produce a dormant encysted stage. At other 
tiine.s part of the plasinodinm divides into .spores, 
each enclosed in a coat, which hur-sts and liberates 
a swarm spore, aometinie.s flagellate, always eventu- 
ally like a little anuelia. A number of these 
luimite aimehie unite to form the plasmuclinm from 
which we started. About two hundred species Ua\-c 
been described. See Furgi, Protozoa ; De Bary, 
Die Mycetozocn (1864); Zoph, Die Hcldeimpike, in 
Schenk’.s Dotanik, iii, (1SS7). 

Mzeiislc, a town in the Russian government of 
Orel, 200 miles SSW. of Moscow. Pop. 15,067. 
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tlie fniu'teeutli letter iu our 
filpliiibet, derived fioiii the 
liieinylypliie sifjn for water (see 
Ali-hauet). When taken over 
by the Plicenicians it was called 
iiiiii, ‘the iish.’ Tlie earliest 
Greek form was [V, which after- 
wards liecanie N, Our script 
form, n, is derived fiom the old 
lioiuan cuioive. Tlie sound of ii is delined as 
a nasal dental. It is produced when the oigan.s 
nie in the po.sition for pronouncing d, and the 
hreath i.s allowed to pa.ss into the nose. Hence 
II attracts d, as in cxpoiiiul from exjiono, soiiiul 
from soniif!, or in thunder and hind from Old 
English thniiur and hine. Oiir two iiasaLs m and 
n also interchange according to tlie iintuie of 
the following consonant. If it ia a labial _ v 
changes to w, as in hemp from Old Knglisli 
IniHcp, or comfort from confortare ; but if it is a 
dental m changes to ii, as iu unt from Old English 
wmete, or count from computare. We also liiid an 
intrusive n before gutturals and dentals, as in 
nujhtincjale from Old Euglish iiilitegule, messenger 
from messetger, passenger flum passager, or lantern 
from tutcriiii. 

NiiaSi a garrison town of Kildaie county, 
Ireland, 20 niile.s SW. of Dublin by rail ; pop. 
3S0S. Once the capital of Lein.ster, ISfaas obtained 
cliarteis from Henry V., Elizabeth, and James I., 
hut was di.sfranohised at tlie Union. 

a people of northern Arabia, 
generally considered to have hoen of pure Arab 
blood, tliougli .some authoritie.s, identifying them 
with the Ishmnclite tribe of Nehaioth, regard them 
as having been closely aUin to the iSdomites. 
They took possession of the country once occupied 
by the Edomites ; and in the begiimiiig of the 3d 
century u.C). they were one of the most powerful 
amongst the Arab tribes, warlike, with a force of 
10,U0t) ligliting men, nomadic, and busy carriois of 
meicliaudise between the East and the West. In 
312 B.c. Autigonu.-,, the general of Alexamler, made 
an attack, iin.succes.sful, upon their desert fast- 
ness of Sela or Petra (q.v.). By the 1st century 
B.C. tliey had &lia|jcd tlieir jiower into a kingdom ; 
iu the lime of St Paul their king Aretas, who died 
iu 40 A.D. after a reign of forty-eight years, was 
master of Daiiia-sciis and Cuile-Syria. Tliey were 
in antagonism successively to the Syrian monarchs, 
the Maccabiean lulci.s of Judea, and the Homans, 
hilt eventually acknowledged the supremacy of 
these last. Nevertlieleas Trajan, iu 105, cajitnred 
tlicir stronghold and put an end to their kingdom. 
They pos.sessed a certain measure of culture, derived 
from the Syrians. Tlie language of their coins and 
iiiscriptioms is Aramaic. See Charles Doughty, 
Documents fipiifrajMgues rameillis clans le Nord 
de V Arabic ( 18S4), and books cited at Edom. 

Nablia, a Sikh principality under the political 
control of the Punjab, cis-Sutlej, to the E. of 
Patiala and S. of Loodiana ; area, 928 sq. ni. 
Pop. 261,824. 

Nabllt.?, corrupted from the Greek Neapolis, 
the ancient Sheohem, a town of Palestine, stands 


on the liiglic.^-! Jiart of the pass, between Iilonnts 
Ehal and Geii/im, tliat leads from the hleiUtei- 
r.anean to the Joidan. In the same valley or gap 
are Jacob’s M^ell, the Tree of the Sanctuary, and 
Joseph’s giave. At I’nst a C.anaanite city, it was 
destioyed by Ahimelech, a son of Gideon the 
Judge. Hcie Hclmboiuu was crowned king of 
Israel. The place hecnnie the religious centie of 
the Saimarilaiis (q.v.). The Greek city gave hiitli 
to Justin hhartyi, ami sud'ered much during the 
Crns.ades. .Sec Memoirs of Palestine Ea:pluration 
Fund, vol. iii. 

Nabob, ail Anglo-IinlUn ooriiiption of thewoid 
Nawdb (‘deputy’), was the title helonging to 
the admiutstrators of jiioviiioes under the Mo^ml 
empire. The title was coutiiiuecl under the British 
rule, hut it gradually came to he ajiplied generally 
to natives n ho were men of wealth and coii.sider.i- 
tioii. hi Eiuope it i.s applied more or less sarcas- 
tically to tliose who, having made great fortunes 
in the Indie.s or in foreign purls general!}', return 
to their uatii'e country, and lii’e there in oriental 
splendour. 

Naboiias.sar. See Baiivlokia. 

Nacllti^'al. Gust.iv, German traveller, was 
horn 23d February 1834, at Eich.stedt, lietwoeu 
Magihdmrg and lA’ittenberg, studied medicine, and 
served as army suigeon until 1863. In tliat year 
he went to North Africa, suft'ering from a cliost 
disease. In 186S, through the inllnenee of Holilfs, 
he was selected to cairy presents from the kiim of 
Piussia to the sultan of Bonin. Starting n-om 
Tripoli in 1869, he tiavelleil by way of Eozzaii and 
Tihusti to Bonin, made excuvsious into the states 
of Borgii and Bagirmi, and returned home by way 
of Wailai, Dar-h’ur, Kordofan, and Caiio, where lie 
arrived on 22il November 1874. This long and 
.snccea.sful journey, in the course of which he visited, 
tlio first of Eiiro]ii;ans, the native states of Tibesti, 
Borgu, and AVailai, nut him in tlie forefront of 
modern tr.avollers. Hi.s vast collection of most 
valuable iiiformation was written dinvii in tbe three 
vols. of Sahara vnd Sudan (1879-89). In 1884 
Naclitigal was commi.ssioned to annex for Ger- 
many Togoland, Cameroons, and Liidoritzland 
(Angra Pequeua) on the we,st coast of Africa, 
He died on tlie return journey oil’ Cape Palmas, 
19th April 1885, and 'was IniVicd on that rocky 
promontory; hut in 1887 his hones were removed 
to German soil in the Cameroons. See Dorothea 
Berlin’s Erhmeningen an Fachtiged (1887). 

Nsicrc. See Peaiil ( Mothkk of ). 

Nartir (Arabic naeir), that point in the heavens 
which is diametrically opposite to the Zenith (q.v.), 
so that the zenith, nadir, and centre of the earth 
are in one straight line. The zenitli and nadir form 
the poles of the Horizon (q.v.). 

Nadir Slinh of Persia, the Conqueror, be- 
longed to a Turkish tribe, and was born in Klior- 
assan in 1688. He entered tbe service of the 
governor of Khorassan, .and soon obtained high 
promotion ; hut, having been degraded for some 
offence, he betook himself to a lawless life, and 
for several years was the daring leader of a band 
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of 3000 voblievb, atul gradually extended his terri- 
toiial aiitliority. Pei,--ia rvas at thin time inled by 
Ablnaf, an Af'glian, rvliobe grinding byianny anil 
cruelty produced in the mind of every Persian a 
deadly liatied of the very name Afghan. Nadir 
having avowed Idh intention of exj)elling the 
hated race from the country and restoring the old 
dynasty, numhers Hocked to his stanilard, and 
Meslied, Herat, and all Khora.s,san were .speedily 
reduced. A&hraf, .signally defeated in several en- 
gagements, fled before tlie avenger, who, with a 
celerity only equalled by its thoroughness, purged 
Persia' of even the semhhiuce of Afghan domina- 
tion. The rightful heir, Tamasp, then ascended 
the throne, and Nadir received for his seiuices 
tlio govei-ninent of tlic provinces of Khoras.san, 
Mazanderan, Seistan, and Ivernian. He was sent 
against the Turks in 1731, and defeated them at 
Haniadan ; hut his sovereign having engaged iin- 
siiocessfnll,y the same enemy, Nadir caused him 
to he put in prisoji, and elevated liis infant son, 
Abbas III., to the throne in 1732. The death 
of tills pnpjiet, in ]7:)G, ojiened tlie way for the 
elevation of Nadir liiniself, wlio was crowned as 
Nciclir a/uth. He le.snmed the war witli the Turks, 
and, tliongli totally defeated in the lir.bt twohattle.s, 
turned the lido of fortune in the suhaoquent cam- 
paign. He also con(|nerod Afghanistan, and drove 
hack the invading U/hcg.s. liiftleulties arose with 
the Great Mogul, and, Ills envoy having been 
murdered at Jelalahad, Nadir lavaged the North- 
west Provinces, and took Delhi, which he pillaged. 
Witli booty to the amount, it was said, of 
£20,000,000, including the Koh-i-nCir (see Dia- 
mond), he returned to the west hank of the Indus. 
He next reduced Bokhara and Khaurezm, restoring 
to Persia lier limits umler the golden reign of the 
Sassanides. Prom this jieriod his character under- 
went a sudden change ; ho became suspicious, 
avaricion,s, and Lyi'annical, and was assas.sinated 
20th June 1747. See H. Maynard’s JYai/tr Sliah 
(Staidiope Essay, 1885). 

Nadiya, capital of a district in Bengal, on the 
Bhagirathi Eii'er, 03 miles N. of Calcutta; ))op. 
14,105. It was the residence of the last independ- 
ent Hindu king of Bengal (till 1203). 

NaJVius, Gnteu.S, with the exception of Livius 
Androiiieus, the earliest of the creators of Latin 
literatni-e, was horn, probably in Campania, about 
205 B.o. Ill his youth he .served in the lirst Punic 
war, made his lirst apjieaiance at lioiiie as a 
dramatic writer in 235, and continued liis activity 
for thirty years. Of hi.s life we know little, .save 
that he was very decidedly attached to the plebeian 
paity, and in his plays satirised and himimoiicd the 
Koman nobles with all the virulence and iiuliscre- 
tion of a hot-blooded iiiipetnons Campanian— that 
Gascon of ancient Italy. He inciirretf the especial 
liofctility of the Metelli, and was imprisoned at 
their instance, as we learn from a passage in the 
Mi/es Gloriusus of Plautus. He was nltiniately 
obliged to retire to Utica in Africa, where he died 
after 204. Besides Ids dramatic writings, coiiipiis- 
ing both tragedies and comedies, he wrote an epic 
poem, De Bello Bunico, in the old Saturnian metre. 
Pli.s work bore the stamp of tlie national genius, 
and its vigour and invention gave pleasure to Cicero 
and to Horace. Only a few very miiniportant 
fragments are extant, which may he found in 
editions more or less complete by VaJileii (1854) 
and Ribheek, Sccniem PocsU JRomanoi'um Frag- 
menta (2d ed. 1871-73). See also Sellar’s Poets of 
the Roman Republic, and Eihheck, Die Bomische 
Tragbdie ( 1875). 

Nseviis (Lat., ‘a mole;’ known popularly as 
mother-spot or hirth-marh) is a congenital mark or 
growth strictly on a part of the skin. The most 


freijuent form N the plcjnii'iiturij naeus, or mole. 
This may he .simidy a darker pigmentation of a 
circumscribed poi tion of skin ■ or the pigmented 
skill may he tldckcned and rough as well, and is 
often thickly covered with ban. Jfolos do not 
tend to ineiease, and do not need to he treated 
unless for the sake of appearance. In that case, 
leiiioval by knife or destruction by camstics must 
be resorted to. 

When the name is used without qualification, a 
vascular na'vus or overgrowth of capillary blood- 
vessels is generally' meant, and the term is used of 
Mich abnormal growths in wliatever organ or tissue 
they occur. The slightest form is sometimes called 
jiorf-winc stain, and is sufficiently described by the 
name : there Is jn.st ,so much overgrowtli as to pro- 
duce a deep red discoloration, witliout appreciable 
swelling of the pait afl'ectecl. Frequently the 
ahtioriiial tis.sue forms a distinct tumour, either in 
the skin, when it is of a dark red colour, or beneatii 
it, when it may sometimes he lecognised liy a blue 
or imrpiish tinge. The most freciiieiit situations 
of these va.sciilar mevi are the skin and snhcu- 
taueoiis cellular tissue of the face and head ; hut 
they may' occur elsewhere. 'Die popular lielief 
is that they are caused by tlie longing of the 
mother during her pregnancy for a lobster, or 
strawheriy or raspbeiry, or some cither red-colonied 
article of food, and that the influence of her 
iiiiiid ha.s iiiiiires.sed upon the fcetus a more or 
less vivid image of the thing she longed for ; and 
hence the name of niotlter-sput. yometimes these 
tuiiioiiis waste an ay .spontaneously, and give no 
trouble; hut fiequently they increase rapidly, in- 
vade the adjacent tissues, ami ulcerate or slough, 
and tims become dangerous to life by hiemorrhage. 
When these tumoiiis do not sliow a tendency to 
increase no treatment is necessary, except to 
remove the disfigurement. M'hen treatment is 
desirable many dilferent methods may be employed, 
according to the form and sitnatimi of the tumour : 
e.g. removal by knife or ligatuie; coagulation of 
the contained blood by electrolysis ; production of 
inflainiiiation liy application of caii.stics or, in 
infants, by vaccination upon the naivus. 

NAga is, in Hindu Mytlnilogy, the name of 
deilied serpents. Their king is beslia, the sacied 
serpent of Vishnu. 

JVilg'a Bills, a district of British India, the 
south-eastern extremity of Assam, with an ap- 
proximate aiea of 6400 sq. m. and a pup. of 
110,300. It consists of a mountainous region, 
covered with jungle and forest, the haunt of 
various wihl animals, and is inhaliited by the 
aboriginal Nagas nncl other .semi-sai'age people, 
whose incessant raids into the more orderly British 
provinces occasioned much trouble from 1832 down 
to 1881. In that year their country was made 
an administrative district, and garrisoned with a 
native regiment. 

Nagiir. See Bkdnoe. 

Nagasaki, a seaport of Kyushfl, Japan, and 
for more than two centuries the only gate of com- 
munication for that empire with the outer world. 
Its harbour, famous for its beauty, is a nairovv 
inlet about 3 niile.s in length. Near its head, 
he.side the native town, Is the low, fan-shaped 
island of Beshium, whore the Dutch factory was 
situated. Eioin 1637 to 1859 the Dutch traders 
were immured in this prison of 250 x SO yards, tlie 
monotony of their lives being varied by the arrival 
of the yeaily sliip from Batavia, and the animal 
journey to Yedo, when presents were made to tlie 
BliOgun. Chine.se traders were also permitted to 
carry oil a limited trade. In 1859 Nagasaki became 
one of the live open poits. The great Takashima 
coal-mine, situated on an island 8 mi!e.s .seaward of 
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the eiiti'iuice to tlie liarboui', .serves to give im- 
portance to Nagasaki as a coaling station. Naga- 
saki also pos&es.ses a tine dockyard and patent .slip. 
Tlie foreign settlement Is .situated on tlie Hat land 
at the east side of the hai hour. The Roman 
Catholic Chinch has a .strong mission here, and in 
one ot the valleys in the neighhonrhood is a coin- 
innnity of liistorical natis'e Christians. Protestant 
missions are represented by tlie Engli.sli Clmrcli 
.Missionary Society, and the Ameiican Methodist, 
Episcopal, and ( Dutch) Reformed Church missions. 
At the mouth of tlie liaihonr Is the small Island of 
Pajjpeiiherg (Takalioko). from which 300 Christians 
are said to have been burled in the frightful pevse- 
cntions of the 17th century. Pop. (1389) 38,229. 

XngillSl, a town ill the North-west Provinces of 
India, -IS miles NIL of Mmadaliad. Pop. 20,003. 

NagpillV a city of British India, the seat of 
administration for tlie Central Piovinces, 450 miles 
ENE. of Bombay by mil. It lies embosomed in 
trees, lias seveial handsome tanks, gardens, and 
temples, and extensive suburbs, but is not a 
healtby city, the mean temperature being VS"'? F. 
Fine cloth fabiic.s are woven, and there is an active 
tiade in wheat, salt, .spice.s, and European goods. 
Here, on the 2(ith and 27th Novemtier 1817, a 
Bi'itish force of 13.10 men, commanded liy Colonel 
Hcutt, defeated a Mahratla army of 18,000 men. 
Pop. (1872) 84,441; (1881) 98,300.— The UiUrict 
of Nagpnr has an aiea ot 3786 srp ni. and a pop. 
(1881) 697,350; the division, 24,040 sip in. and 
2,758,050 pop.— Cliota Nagpore (q.v.) is a division 
of Bengal. 

Ntitf’s Head Consecration, a oalumnious 
legend lirst ciroulateil by Roman Catholics forty 
years after the event with respect to Arclibisliop 
Parker’s consecration (1559), to the ellect that 
ho was oonseoiati'd in the most casual and ir- 
I egiiiar manner ill the Nag’s Head Tavern, Cheap- 
side. The facts of the case are that tlie election 
took place in the oliapter-hoiiae at Canterbury, the 
ooniirmatiun at St Mary-le- Bow’s Clinrch in Cheap- 
side, and the conseoration in thu chapel of Lambeth 
Palace, the consecrating bishops being Barton, 
Scary, Coverdale, and Hodgkin. 

IVaiuint:, a sumnier-resort on a small, rocky 
peiun.sula of iVIn.s.saclnisetts Bay, 12 miles NE. of 
Boston. Po]). 898. 

Nalliun, The .seventh of the twelve ininor 
prophetical hooks of the Old 'I’estanient is hi- 
scrihed : ‘ The burden of Ninei’oh, The hook of 
the vision of Nahum the Elko.shite. ’ The opening 
versos speak (I 2-8) in gener.al terms of tho 
certainty and awfulness of the divine judgment 
against tlie enemies of God, and of liis unfailing 
goodness to those wlu) put their trust in liim ; tlieae 
irinciplea are then applied (I 9-15) on the one 
land to some power, not yet named, ‘ that 
imagineth evil against the Lord ; ’ ami, on the 
other, to Judah (I 15), wlio, though now alfiieted, 
Is to be afflicted no iiioie. The second cliapter 
opens with a rapid sketch of a military armament — 
tlie red shields, scarlet uniforms, llasliing chariots, 
hrandi.slied .spears — luirriedlv .siiniiiuined for defen- 
.sive ivar ; then Nineveii, Arst named in ii. 8, is 
seen as a mined site uliioli an inundation has 
.swept bare, and tlie great .spoil of tlie ‘ dwelling of 
the lions ’ is indicated rather than described. The 
subject ia continued in the concluding chapter, 
which predict.s for the bloody city, full <a.s it is of 
lie.s and rapine, the same fate as bas already over- 
taken _ ‘ populous No’ (HI 8) or No-aiiimon, the 
Egyptian Tliebe.s. The date of the prophecy must 
thus be placed somewhere between the fall of 
Thebes— i.e. not earlier than. 666 B.C., and that of 
Nineveh-;-!, e. not later than 606 B.c. Tlie e.xplaii- 
ation of i. 11 by former interpreters as alluding to 


Sennacherib is thus excluded ; the reference must 
rather he to some actual or thre.atened invasion oi 
Judah in the reign of jM.anasseh, and mo.st probably 
to that of Assiirbaiiipal about 647 li.c. , in wliicli 
Alanaaseli was himself carried into captivity. The 
prophecy is written in classical Hebrew, and ia 
characterised by a liolil and vivid miginality of 
style, if also by a conciseness .somelimos boi'dev- 
ing oil obsciiiity ; in more than one expression it 
has been thoiiglit that the writer betrays peisonal 
acijuaiiitanee with Niiievite affairs, and it is con- 
jectured that lie may have been either an Israelite 
of the nortbein kingdom who in early yontli bad 
been deported after the fall of Earaaria, or a 
Jiuhean who had been earried captive along with 
Manasseh. Of his personal history nothing is 
aclually known; the name, which Is not a \ery 
common one, leapjiears in Luke, iii. 25, and in the 
name of the Galilean rapernaiini {‘village of 
Nahum’). He is described as a native of Elkoah, 
by which pcrhiip.s is to he imdeistnod the modern 
El-Kan.seli, near Ramah in Upper Galilee, thoiigli 
others think of Al-K5&h near Mosul, on the left 
hank of the Tigris, where the grave of the prophet 
has been sbowii since the 16th centniy. See com- 
ineutaiieH by 0. Strauss (1853), C. A. Blomquist 
(18.53), F. Gild (1860), M. Breiteneiclier (1861), 
L. Reinke (1867), and E. Malilei (1886), and works 
mentioned umler Hosea. 

Naiads. See Nympils, 

Naihati, a town of Bengal, 23^ miles N\V. of 
C.alcntta by rail. Pop. 21,533. 

Nilils are flattened, elastic, horny plates, which 
arc placed as protective coverings on the doi'sal 
.surface of the terminal phalanges of the lingers 
and toes. Each nail consists of a roof, or part 
concealed within a fold of the skin ; a body, or 
exposed part attached to the surface of the skin ; 
and a free anterior extremity called the cdffc. 
Tlie akin below tho root and body of the nail is 
termed the niati'/x, from its being the part from 
which the nail is produced. Tins is tliiok, ami 
covered witli highly vascular papilliv, and its 
colour is seen through the transparout horny tissue. 
Near tlic root the papilhc are .smaller and less 
vascular; hence tho portion of nail corresponding 
to this jiart Is of a whiter colour; from its form, 
this portion is termed the lunula. It is by the 
successive growth of new cells at the root and 
under the body of the nail that it advances for- 
wards, and maintains a ilue thickness, whilst at 
tho same time its growth in a piropor direction is 
ensmed. The eliemical compo.sition of the nails 
is given in the article Horn, to which cla.ss of 
structures they belong. According to the observa- 
tion of Beau,' the linger-nails grow at the rate of 
about two-fifths of a line in a week, while tlie 
toe-nails only grow with about one-fourth of that 
rapidity. When a nail has been removed by 
violence, or lias been thrown of! in consequence of 
the formation of matter (pus) beneath it, a new 
nail is speedily formed, provided the matrix has 
not been scriou.sly injured. 

There is a very common and troublesome affec- 
tion popularly known as ingrowing nail. Its most 
usual seat i.s by the side of the great toe. It does 
not in reality arise from any alteration of the nail, 
but from the adjacent soft parts being constantly 
pressed by the use of tight shoes against its edge. 
Tliese parts become swollen and nillanied ; .sup- 
puration ensues, and an intensely .sensitii-e nicer 
IB formed, in which tho nail is imbedded. Surgical 
advice should at once be re.soited to in these cases, 
as there Is no probability that the ulcer will heal 
spontaneously, especially' if the patient ooutinue to 
move about, and thus keep uji irritation. In 
obstinate cases it is not unfrequeiitly necessary to 
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remove ii portion of the nail, an operation attendecl 
with much pain, although r|uickly performed. 

XslilSt The making of nails by hand ha-, been 
an established manufacture in the Jjiriningliani 
(listrict for 300 years. Before the successful (hut 
very gradual) introduction of machine-made nails, 
meii, women, and eliihlren, to the number of 60,000, 
woie engaged iu the iudustry. They all worked, 
as nailers who foige nails by liand still ilo, iu small 
shops or .sheds attached to their ho usea. In 1861, 
rviien the number employed at thi.s work had 
dwindled down to 26,000, nearly one-half were 
females. At the village of St Niuians near Stirling 
in Scotland, where within the memory of persons 
still living 400 Irarrds u’ere etrrployed in forgiitg 
nails, there are irow scarcely a rlo/en. After the 
introduction of slitting tnill.s into England irr 186.6, 
which supiilied nail-rods of the proper section to 
nail-maker.s, tire trade became localised where it 
still is and graditally prospered. Iron plates ar-e 
cut rrp into rrail-r'ods by a parr of slitting rolls 
with square grooves otr tlrerr sut face. 

In making rtails by hattd, the trailer heats the 
end of the nail-rod at his strrall forge, anil brings it 
into the form of the .spike of a n.iil liy a few strokes 
of Iris haiirmor on the anvil. It is then ent to 
whatever length is wanted oir a chisel, leaving it 
still attached to the rod. Dropping it next into 
one of two holes in a ' holster,’ and detaclrirrg it 
hvni the rod, the trailer form.s the Ite.ad from the 
projecting end by a few nroro strokes of his Iratirmer, 
atrd tlrerr the nail is finished. Dies or ‘ swages ’ 
are reqrrired for the heads of ornamental nails. 

Nail-nrakitrg itraolrines are complicated aird can 
Irardly be irnderstood withoiit a mtmber of illustra- 
tions and a lengthy description. Wo can only 
rranre the priircipal parts of one for irtaking wrought 
irails from ‘ ridge’ rolled iron (ilate, wlricTt, thortglr 
not of very receirt design, Iras heoti mitclr used. 
From a strip of this sheet or plate, which has a 
single Of double ridge alottg its ed^e, the ttiachitte 
cuts the nails crosswise and partially forms the 
head of each from tire ridge at right angles to the 
spike. These cut pieces or blanks are ne.xt 
rmrulded to the required fonrr between suitable dies 
or forming tools, atrd tlrerr otlior tools cotrte into 
play to shape atrd finish the heads. Itt this process 
the nails are foritred while the iron is heated. A 
brief de.sctipfcion of the machines irr ttse at one of 
the largest English nail-works is given in tire 
Ennineur, 3d Septeniher 1886. 

Cut nails are made front strips of cold iron the 
hreadth of which corresponds to the length of the 
irail, and the fibre of which rittts the loitg way- 
of the nail. In cirt nails the prodrretion of shank 
and point is done at the same time, hnt art 



additional operation is rteco.ssafy if they require 
to he headed. The annexed diagram shows how 
these nails are rrtade without waste of material. 

Horseshoe-nails, which are formed of the best 
charcoal iron, liavm Irillrer to been the most difficult 
to make by nraohinery, but maohine-macle nails 
even of this kirid are now rapidly takirrg tire 
rrrarket. A very large proportiorr of cut nails, as 
well as other lands, are now made from Bessemer 
and Sieirrens- Martin steal, artd the quality of these 
is superior to most of the old wroriglit-iron nails. 
Cast nails are also made, for Iror-tioultrrral pur- 
poses, and for nailing laths to hold plaster. Some 
cast nails are annealed, and are then almost as 
tough as wrought nails. Cast nails are also made 


in brass. Wire rrails, which are of French origin, 
are made by a maclritre in which the end of a reel 
of wire, while held for a niumeiit hy c.nii grippeis, 
receives a blow firini a punch to form the head. 
The wire is then piii-hed fiirwaril the length of 
a nail and two piiiiLiies aiU.mme to fmm the point, 
when a ‘ knocker-olt ’ throvs out the liuisheil nail. 

Since 1881) nails have been successfully made 
ill Aiiierioa from tinplate scrap. This sulistanee 
is sheet-iron, usually of e.vcellent quality, anil its 
coating of tin is an advantage foi' some, if not 
for most kinds of nails. Moreover, scraps of it 
acciiiiiulate in large ijirantity uhcievef tinplate 
goods are extensively made. F’or one size of nail, 
a blank of tinplate about Igth inch by gtli inch is 
cnislied up or flattened edgewise into the form of 
a nail spike much in the same way as a fan is 
folded up ; or the blank can he rolled up into a 
round nail. The inaeliine for making these is the 
invention of Jlr G. H. Perkins of Philadelphia, 
and has passed throirgh several experimental forms. 
It pei'foi'iiis the cutting, crnshiiig, gripping, anil 
heading operations. 

Xaini Tal, the suimner-vesort of the lieu- 
teii.-riit-goveriior of tire North-west Provinces of 
India, nestles between .siutrs of the Himalaya, be- 
side a heautifni lake 6409 feet above sea-level, 70 
rirtles N. of Bareillj . Piy a disastrous laiidslip here 
in 1880, 150 lives were lost. There is a military 
convalcscerrt depot. Pop. 6o76, hrrt over 10,000 
irr the .sca-orr (Septerrrher). 

Nslirne, Carolina Oliph.vnt, BARONii.ss, 
song-writer-, was born 16th jiumist 1766, at the 
‘auld house’ of Gask in Perthshii-e, the third 
daughter of its Jacobite laird. Irr 1806 she rrrariied 
her seeorrd consirr, Major li’illianr Murray Naivne 
(1757-1830), who iu 1824, by i-eversal of attainder-, 
liecame the sixtlr Lord Nair-ne, and to wlronr she 
bore one sort, William (1808-37). They settled at 
Edinbru-gh, and after her Imsband’s death she 
lived for- three years in Ireland, then for nine oir 
the Continent, r-etni-rring at last to the irew house 
of Gask — the old mte had heerr pulled down iu 
1801. Here she died, 27tlr Octoher 1845. Her 
eiglrty-severr songs appeared first truder the 
pserrdorrynr ‘Mrs Bogan of Bogan’ or ‘B.B.’ in 
Tho Scottish Minstrel (1821-24), ami posthnmon.sly 
as Lays from Stratlicarn. Not a few of therrr are 
rrrere Bowdlevisations of ‘ irulelicate ’ favourites j 
hut four at least live, and shall live, with the airs 
to witiclr they ai-e wedded — the e.vqui.sitc ‘Latiil o’ 
the leal’ (c. 1798), and ‘Caller Heniu',’ 'The 
Laird o’ Coclqien,’ and ‘'rire Arrhl House.’ 

See Oharlea Kogers’ Life and Sonys of T.ady Nairne 
(1809), andT. L. Kington Oliphant’s i/cicatite Lairds of 
6r'««A- (Giatirpiarr Club, 1870). 

Nairnshire, the fourth smallest county of 
Scotland, is washed on the north for 10 irtiles hy 
the Moray Firth, and elsewhere bounded hy Elgin 
arrd Inverness shires. Till 1891 it consisted of a 
main body, with a maximum length of 18 miles, 
a mean iu-eadtlr of II, and an area of 169 sq. m., 
and also of five detached portions .situated in Elgin, 
Inver-nes.s, anti Ross slrires, wlrioli, having a total 
area of 31 sq. rri., were annexed to Nairnshire in 
1476, hut disjoined therefrom by the Boundary 
Cornnriasioners in 1891. Tire chief rivers are the 
Nairn and tiro Findhorn, the former rising in Inver- 
rress-shire, and flowrirg 38 nrile.s north-eastward to 
the Moray Firth. The surface has a gerrerally 
sotitlrwarri ascent from the fertile and well-wooded 
‘ laieh of Moray ’ irear the coast, till at Cam Ulas oir 
tliesoiitliern boundary it attains 2162 feet. LoohLoy 
(IJ by J mile) is the largest of seven small lakes. 
Less than one-fifth of the entire area is in cultiva- 
tion, more attention being paid to stock than to 
crops. Tire chief antiquities are Kilravock ( 1400 ) 
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aiul Cawdoi Castle (ii,'.); Aulileiini, iieai 
Naivri, Montrose (q.v.) won liin fouitli \ictory. 
M'itli Elqiiisliii'B the county leturns one meuibev ; 
anil svitli Inrcvness, ike. Niiirn town veturns 
another. Pop. ( 1801 ) 8322 ; ( 18-11 ) 9217 ; ( 1881 ) 
10,4o5) of whom 1980 weio Gaelie-sjieakuit!. 

N.UKN, tlie county town, .stands on Ihe \ve,st 
hank of the river Nairn at its month in the Moray 
Filth, 16 inile.s hy rail KNE. of Inverness. A 
plea.sant little wateiing-place, with a. small harhoiir, 
it W'as constitiiteil a royal bnrgh hy William tlie 
Lion. Grant, the African traveller, was a native. 
Pop. (1841) 2, m ; (1881) 4161. 

NsiiltS) a hloluimmeilan caste in Malabar, who 
have peculiar maniage customs, ilesciiheil uniler 
Family (q.v.). Colonel H. Drury tells much about 
the Nair.s in his iLemiiihrcnra ( 1800). 

Nnia is a legendarj king of anrieat Tmlia, wlio.se 
love for D.iniiu lUiti, the daiqgliter of Bliima, king 
of Yidaihha, and the adventures arising tlierefroui, 
forms a celehiated episode of the MuliMhilruta 
(q.v.), as also of a separate poem, the Naludaya, 
altriliiited to Kalidasa as its author. 

IVilllliKlIlU.S, the pi'incipal existing tribe of tlie 
race generally known under the name of Hotten- 
tots (q.v.). They iiiliahit the legiim called Gieat 
Nainaqnaland, north of the Gariej) or Orange 
llivar, and the country a few miles south of it, as 
far as the Kamiesborgen. Tliey are a pastoral 
]ieople of lather piedatory habits, and live under 
the rule of 1 heir ohiels, 

GKE.VT N.VMAQUALAND, or N.VMAL.tND, is the 
extensive region in South Afiioa north of the 
Capo Colony, o.xtendiiig from the Orange Hirer 
to Daniaralanil (q.v.) northwards, and stretching 
inland from the we.st coast to 20^ E. long., tlie 
horders of Biitish Becluianaland. Siuco 1885 a 
Gorman possession, with the exception of the small 
British coast territory of Walviscli Bay (q.v.), it 
has an area estimated at 460,000 aq. m. ft is 
mainly a most sterile and barien region, and along 
a coast-line oi upwanls of 400 miles docs not pre- 
sent a single rimiiing stream ; hut a few little hay.s 
along the coast, .such as Angia-Poqiiena (q.v.), 
Sanilwicli Haiiiour, and Wah’isoli Bay, alt'ord safe 
anchorages, Tlie Hlieiitsli Mi, salon, wiiicli lias long 
been active here, has si.x .stations in Namalaiid 
with over 2300 converts. There has often been 
war between Naniaqna.M and Hereros(seo Dam.vr.v- 
LAND)- Little NasiaciualiIND is a hairen rlia- 
trict of Gape Colony (q.v., Vol. 11. p. 738), south of 
the Lower Oiange River. Much copper is mined 
here. 

Names are usually classed as either local or 
penonid, but neither class can he prolitahly studied 
apart from the other ; .since the names of places arc 
frequently derived from the names of pei.sons, while 
muiierou.s personal names prove ultimately to he 
derived from local names. Thus, AVashington, the 
capital of the United States, derives its name from 
George AVasliington the first president ; liis name 
ill turn was derived from that of a Dnrliain village 
where his anecHtors resided, and this village itself 
obtained its name from the Wasings, a Teutonic 
clan. Names must thprofore not he regarded as 
arbitrary signs— they have a meaning and a histoiy, 
though owing to tlie absence of early documents 
the history may he In.st, and the meaning may he 
tina.scertainable with certainty. 

Local names are usually either descriptive, like 
Red River ; personal, like Charleston ; historic, 
like Point Turnagain ; or transferred, like New 
South Wales. Another broad distinction may he 
drawn between the name.s of ])liy,sical features, 
such as river.s and monntain,s, which are frequently 
the momorial.s of extinct or very ancient races, 
and the names of villiige.s and hamlets, which are 


usually of more recent uiigin, and to a large extent 
are derived from tiie peisoiial names of early set- 
tlers. Thus, in the United States, wliilc the Red 
Men have disapjieared, or have been withdrawn to 
lemote lesurvations, tliey liiue left behind them 
sucli faniiiiar names as Niagara, Ohio, Potoiiiao 
Tilibsissippi, Mi.sbOUri, Huron, Erie, jMicliigan’ 
Coniieelicut, and Mas.sucliusetts ; while jiliices of 
liahitalion hear modem names, like Puownsville 
Giantstowii, or Mailisoii, derived fiom the names of 
.settlers or politiciaiis. In England also the names 
of liveis are rliielly ancient and Celtic, w idle those 
of place.s of liahitatiori aie niaiiily lecent and Teu- 
tonic. There are four liveis in England called 
Avon, a word which in Celtic means ‘ iivcr ; ’ while 
fioin the Celtic woul lu'si/c or ici/si/, ‘watei,’ we 
derive the iiaiiies of the Esk, the Usk, tin- E\e, tlie 
Axe, tlio Ash, and the AVyo ; and fioiii didjc, dicfc, 
or due, ‘ water,' we liaix* the Doi'e, the Doi'y, and 
probably tlie four Deru'ents ; wliile iam, ‘ wide,’ 
gives us tlie Tame and tlie Thames. On the 
other hand we know that Clapliam was the 
‘ home ’ of the Osgocl C'liipa, in whose house 
Haitliaciiiil diaiilc himself to death, while Addle- 
tlioi'iie was the ]dace wliere Aidulfr .settled. 

All over Europe local names hear witness to racea 
diqiai Led or alisoi bed. Tims, w e lind tiaees of Shivs 
and Colls in Germany, of Romans ami Celts in 
Haul, of Pliumieians on the Medileii'aneiui coasts, 
of Arabs in Sicily and Sjiaiii. Not a few names 
atlc.st tho early extension of Phtcniciaii commeice. 
Siicli are Malta, ‘ tlie refuge Catania, ‘the little’ 
liarlioiir, in Sicily; Caitliage, ‘tlio new town;’ 
(kirtliageria in Biiaiii is Carthago Nova or New 
Carthage; Sciille i.s the city ‘on the plain;’ 
Malaga, ‘the iilace for salting' lish ; Tarragona is 
‘the palace;’ Cordova, ‘the olive-press;’ and 
Lisbon, ‘ the walled ’ town. Arabic names are 
naturally iiioro uuiiierous hol.li in Sicily and Spain. 
In Sicily, besides Marsala, ‘theiniiL of Allah,’ we 
have several names containing the word hahtt, ‘a 
castle,’ and ms, ‘a cajio,’ siioli as CaltanisetLa, 
Caltiigirone, Calascihelta, ( 'ahiLaliiiii ; togetlier 
with Rasiciuizir, llasicallio, and Ra.sacarami. In 
Spain numeroii.s riveis exliihit the Araliic imA', ‘a 
river ■ or ‘ valley,’ jn the Spani.sli fonii Oiitid. Such 
aie (luadalquivor, ‘ the great river ; ’ Gnadalaviar, 

‘ the white river ; ’ Uuadaluiie, ‘ the river of the 
hay;’ and many otliers. \Vc find the Ai;diio 
article (d as a ]irefi.\ in Algeoiras, ‘the island,’ 
wliieli i.s tlie same name as Algiois ; as si ell as in 
Ahiiamca, ‘tlie jilain ; ' Alniaden, ‘the iiiine;’ 
Alcazar, ‘tlio palace;' Alcantara, ‘tlie bridge.’ 
The piovhice .of Algarve means ‘the west;’ 
Alcala i.s ‘the castle;’ hdiit, ‘caslle,’ so eoin- 
iiioii in Sicily, reappearing in the names of Cala- 
trava and Cainhorra. The word Medina, ‘a cit,y,’ 
is seen in IMeditiaceli and Medina Sidonia ; ivliile 
Gibraltar, ‘the mountain of Tarik,’ presevve.s the 
name of one of the earliest invaders. 

Frencii cities, unlike those in England, frequently 
])re.serve the Celtic names of the Ganlisli tribes of 
wliioh they were the capitals. Tims, Paris was tlie 
capital of tlie Parisii, Rouen of tlie RiiLlioniagi, 
Amiens of the Amhiani, Aria.s of the Atrehates, 
Evieu.x of the Elmrovices, Beauvai.s of the Rellovaci, 
Lisieux of the Lexovii, C'liartre.s of the Carnutes, 
Rhoims of the Renii, Clifilniis of tho Catalauni, 
Sens of the Soiiones, Sainte.s of tho Santorie.s, 
iSoissona of the SuesBioiics, Tioycs of the Tiicasse.s, 
Limoges of the Lomovices, Poitiers of the Pictoiie's, 
Tours of the Tnrones, Cahors of the Cadurei, 
Toulouse of the Tolosates, while Beni was the 
.seat of the Bituriges. Such names are rare elso- 
Avlicre, hut Trfives (Trier) ])reservcs the name of 
the Trevivi, Turin of the 'Tauriiii, Venice of the 
A''eneti, AA’orcester of the Huiooii, Devon of the 
Daiiiuones. 
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The way in which tlie (Inminion of Eoine was 
estal)lishod by the foundation of colonies and 
jnivileged cities can be traced over the greater part 
of Europe. Tire name of Cologne is a coiTuption 
of Colonia Agrippina, Lincoln of Lindum G'olonia; 
Lodi ^vas Laos Pompeii, Pampeluna was Pompelo 
or Ponipeiopolis, Priuli and Eriijiis are variant 
corruptions of Eorum Jiilii, Forli of Forum 
Livii, Julich of Juliacuiii, Lillehonne of Jiiliahona, 
Beja of Pa.v Julia. Badajoz uas Pax Augusta, 
Merida ivas Augusta Emerita, Saragossa was 
C.esarea Augusta. Aiij'shurg, Ao.sta, Aoii.st, Augst, 
and Audi are corruption.s of Augusta, Aiitiin of 
Augustoduiuira. Klagenfurt wa.s Claudii Forum, 
Flora w.a.s Foriiiu Aurelii, and Orleans was Aurelia. 
iVe lind tlie name of Valcntinian in Valenciennes, 
of Giatianin Grenoble, of Hadrian in Ailriaimple, 
of Constantine in Constantinople; while Constance 
and Coutance.s bear tlie name of Constantins. Of 
the same class are Ale.xanilria, Scaiideroon, Antioch, 
and Seleucia, which recall tlie dominion of Alex- 
ander and his sncce&sor.s. 

The Roman cities in Britain are commonly desig- 
nated by dialectic variations of tlie Anglo-Baxon 
ceastar {a word derived from the Latin castm), 
whicli is usually appended to a fragment of tlie 
primitive Celtic name. Tims, in the iiaxoii region 
we have such names as Winchester, Chichester, 
Dorchester, Puichester, and Colchester. In Mercia 
we have Gloucester, W'orcuster, Leicester, Maii- 
ohesler, and Chester. Tn tlie Angliarr district wc 
find Tadcaster, Lanoastei, Doncaster, and on tlie 
Welsh or Goriiisli frontier Wioxoter and Exeter. 
But many of our larger towns grew up in po.st- 
Boiuan time.s near the great fords over river.s; such 
are O.xford, Hereford, Heitford, Bedford, Chchn.s- 
foid, Guildford, Stall'ord, Stratford. That only the 
smaller streams wore bridged is .sliown by tlie 
name-s of Camliridge, Tunbridge, Weybiidge, and 
TJxbiidge. 

Tlie noinenelatnre of Tuntonic lands— Germany, 
England, and north-eastern France— fully bears 
out tlie description given by Tacitus of the Ger- 
mans, ‘Nullas Geruianorum poimlis urbes halntari, 
satis notuui est ; ne ]iati quidein inter se jiinctas 
sedes. Colnnt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, iit cam- 
pus, ut nemus placnit.’ Hence the local names in 
England and Germany dilt'nr essentially from those 
of Italy, France, Spain, Wales, and Ireland in one 
important respect. The fiist element is frequently 
the name of the Teutonic settler who selected liis 
home in liold or forest. Round these isolated 
dwellings villages grew np, and hecame known as 
the ton, ham, thorpe, or Ji/ of the lirst settler and 
his family. Thus, to take a few village-names from 
a small district in Yorksliire, we find that a man 
named A.sketel settled at Asselhy and anotlier at 
Haisthorpe, Anlaf at Aiilaby, Bardolf at Barlby, 
Dngald at Diiggleliy, Fnlcii.ar at Foggatliorpe, 
Ganiiil at Ganton, Lamlii at Langthorpe, Mirill at 
Millington, Eether at Raistliorpe, Hrolfr at RowJs- 
toii, Tliorgriiiir at Tliorntliorjie. In like manner tlie 
majority of German village-names are derived fi-om 
the names of the earliest Teutonic .settlers. Thus, 
we fliui Hrndulf at Rndelsheim, Bndislehen, and 
Riidelshansen ; Wolfbi^rt at Wolfertshanseii ; Diet- 
rich at Dietevslieim, Dietersliausen, and Dieters- 
dovf ; Batbold at Rajipoltswciler ; -and Piatbert at 
Bappertsweiler. 

On the other hand, in Celtic lands — Oomwall, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and parts of France — a 
more religions spiiit has caused the villages more 
commonly to bear the name of some local herniit or 
evangelist, or of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated. In Teutonic, lands such names are rare, 
and, as in tlie case of St Albans or St Edmuiids- 
biiry, St Gallen or Glarus (St Hilarins), they 
commonly refer to a town which has grown up 


under the shadow of some great monantery. In 
many parts of Fiance such names are more common, 
as in the casii of St Omer, SI Denb, St Cloud, St 
Malo, St Priiat, St Didiei, St Cyr, and about 
6000 other names. In Ireland some 2700 names 
begin with Kil, wliicli denoted a ‘ church,’ or a 
monastic ‘ceil.’ Tims Kilkiaran ia the cliurcli or 
cell of St Ciairan, Kilkenny of St Cannecli, Kil- 
bride of St Bvigid, Kilskecr uf St Sciie, Killaloe 
of St Lna or Daliia, and Kilkee of St Caeide. In 
the Celtic jjart of Scotland we have a fair number 
of such names, though not so many as in the Isle of 
Saints; such, forinstance, are Kilmarnock, Kilfinaii, 
Kilpatrick, and Kilsyth. Kirk ( ‘ ch iirch ’ ) i.s coiuiiion 
in the Teutonic part of Scotland, as in Kirlcciid- 
hiiglit, Kirkcalily, and Kirkpatricli. This prefix is 
also foiiiul in the north of England, where we have 
.31 villages called Kirby or Kirk by ( ‘ cbiirch village’ ). 
Ill the south of England church occasionally i.-, 
found as a sulHx, as in Bonchurch and Whitchurch ; 
while in Axminster, Kidderminster, Leominster, 
and Westmin.ster the suffix denotes a monastic 
lonndatiou. In Wales the ecclesiastical prelix is 
usually Llan, meaning an ‘ enclosme.’ Tims, Llan- 
dudno is the church of St Tiidno, Llanheris of St 
Peris, Llangidlen of St Collen, Llanfair of St 
Mary, Lhmhadevu of St Padevn, Llanilltyd of 
St llltyd. -U1 the Welsh sees, Llaiidatf, St Davids, 
St Asaph, and Bangor (‘the while choir’), are 
named from churches, whereas every English see, 
except the modern see of St Albans, hoais a name 
of secular origin. Avery large miinlierof Indian 
towns take their names from the tenijile of some 
deity ; Bombay, for instance, is a corruption of 
Maiiibai, a goddess to whom an ancient temple 
was dedicated, and Calient is Kali’s fnrtiess. 

Names derived from conspicnoii.s tiees or tiie 
nature of tlie vegetation are everywiiere common. 
E'rom the oak we have sucli English names ns 
Acton, Adam, and Auckland ; such Celtic names 
as Derry, Kihlaie, and Darrock; while there are 
about 200 Slavonic places called Dubran. Those 
in England named from the ash, such as Ashby and 
Ashton, amount to nearly the same number'; but 
there are only 27, such as Appleby and Aiqileton, 
iiaiiied from the npjde, and 11 fiom the hiicli. The 
Slavonic name of the biioh [brasa) gives its name 
to 40 places ; the lime ( Hjia ), to upwards of 200, 
including Leipzig, wliile in England wo have Lynd- 
Imrst, Linton, and a few more. We obtain Aldei- 
shot and OIney from the alder ; Thorney from the 
thorn ; Bromley from the broom ; Rusholme from 
the rush ; and F'arnham and L’anihoroiigh fiom the 
fei'n. Seliiuis, one of the gi cutest of the Greek 
cities in Sicily, took it.s name from the wild jiaisley. 
There are also names from animals ; from the fox, 
for instance, wo hai’e Lochmaddy, Todmorden, and 
Foxholes. Man}' towns take theii' names from the 
rivei-s on wliich tliey stand. In Endand we have 
Exeter on the Exe,' Axminster on the Axe, Oke- 
liampton on tlie Ulce, Taunton on the Tone, Maid- 
stone on the Medway, Plymouth, Dartmoutli, and 
Falniontli on the Plym, Dart, and Fal ; while 
Hull, properly Kingston-upon-Hull, has usurped 
the name of the river Hull. In Asiatic Russia 
Tomsk, Tobolsk, and most of the chief towns are 
thus named. 

The commonest suffixes in EiiglLsli jilaoe-names, 
denoting habitation or enclosure, aic -ton, -ham, 
-worth, -stow, and -bury in tlie south, and -by, 
-thorpe, -toft, -r/arth, and -ihimitr. in the nortli. 
'The patronymic suffix -ing, either alone, as in 
Woking anil Barking, oi eomhined witli -ton or 
-litan, as in Enckinghani and Birininghaiu, Isling- 
ton and Kensington, denotes the settlement oi a 
family or clan. The more usual suffixes not denoting 
habitation are -ey, -ley, -field, -fiord, and -bridge. 
One of the coin'mone.st English viliage-name.s is 
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Newton. Thei-e are 1‘20 Newtons, 17 Newbig^ius, 
12 Newports, 11 Newbolds, 11 Newiibama, ami 10 
Newcastles. Burton, which means an enclosure on 
a buvh m hill, occur.s 00 times; Barton (bcre-tu/i), 
a giiinge or eiiclo.surc for corn or barley, oeeiiis lo 
times. Hutton, an enclosure on a/ioo or iirojeeting 
heel of land, is also very coinnion, Theie are also 
77 Suttons, 57 Nortons, 36 AVe.stons, anil 14 Eastons. 
The settlements of the Dane.« in Ireland are marked 
hy the names of .such important towns a.s Wateilord, 
We.xford, Carlingford, Liiiieriuk, and Wicklow ; and 
three out of tlie four Irish piovinces, Leinster, Ulster, 
and Munster, where the .sudix stei- means a settle- 
ment or district. In Normandy the Danisli suHi.xe.s 
-bij, -toft, -tkoriJc, and -Jlcct appear in the forin.s of 
■bccuf -lot, -tourj), and -Jlcur, as in Marhieuf, Qiiille- 
henf, Ivetot, Clitourps, Harllenr, and Honlloiir. 
The usual suffixe.s in (lerman names are -ireilrr, 
■/cbcii, -hof, -haiiscii, -JiQiiii, -clurf, wik, -stailt, 
■burg, -bold, -hall, -sitz, -in;/ or -inf/en, all of which 
denote habitation or enclosure, while -rkd or -rode 
signities a clearing, and -luald, -holt, -fdd, and 
-htiin refer to iiniuiuibited places. 

In Celtic names, contrary to the Teutonic prac- 
tice, the .substantival element comes first, and the 
adjectival last. Tims, Cwiuhechan is Celtic, Addis- 
comhe is English, Dairy i.s Celtic, Kycial is English. 
The commonest element in Irish names is bailc 
(Anglicised hally), meaning ‘a town-land ’or ‘vil- 
lage,’ which is found in the luime.i of 0400 Irish 
town-land, s. Very frequent also aie Lis, Hath, Dim, 
and Ucilwr, Cacr, or Cur, which denote ‘fortilied 
idaces; ' Boef and Tigh (Welali Ty), ‘a house;’ 
Trc, cumnum in Cornwall, means ‘a village A'iV 
means ‘a church Ath, ‘a ford;' Coed and Coil, ‘a 
wood j ’ Clou, Aijh, Oort, BUur, and Magh or Moy 
denote ‘lielilH and plains;’ Ben, Pen, Ceiiii, Slievc, 
Drum, Cofn, Dnjn, AfuU or Mod, Ard, Tidla, 
Knock, lios denote ' hills and ridge.s ; ’ Dtruth, 
(xlen, Nant aio ‘valleys;’ Carrick or Crah/ means 
‘a rook;’ Maen and Cloqh, ‘a stone,’ the plural 
Clughan denoting either ‘stepping-stones,’ or the 
‘gravestones’ in a clmrehyard ; Liis or Inch is ‘an 
island;’ Cid or Cool, ‘a corner;' Tuber, ‘a well;’ 
lihos, ‘ a moor Tru, ‘ a strand ;’ and Lough, Lodi, 
or Lyn, ‘a lake.’ Of the adjectival components 
the commonest aie inor, ‘great;’ beg, ‘little;’ 
garw, ‘ rough ; ’ glus aiul liuth, ‘ green ’ or ‘ gray ; ’ 
dnhh, ‘ black ; ’ gonn, ' idue ; ' buidhe or buy, 

‘ yellow ; ’ deary, ‘ red ; ’ gal and ban, ‘ white. ’ Thus, 
Bomuore is ‘the great hill;’ Balfour, 'the cold 
town ; ’ Ardglas, ‘ tlie gray height.’ 

In T;n-kish names the commonest components are 
koi, ‘village;’ hissur, ‘ c,a.stle ; ’ serai, ‘palace;’ 
kopri, ‘bridge;’ himman, ‘hot baths bazar, 

‘ market ; ’ dui/h, ‘ monntain ; ’ bagh, ‘ garden ; ’ sii, 

‘ \yater ; ’ ennak, ‘ river ; ’ deiighis, ‘ sea ; ’ Hi, ‘dis- 
trict ; ’ with the qualifying elements yeni, ' new ; ’ 
eski, ‘ old ; ’ kara, ‘ black ; ’ ak, ‘ white ; '^kczil, ‘ red ; ’ 
ala, ‘heautiful;’ bala, ‘Iiigh.’ Tims, we have 
yeni-koi, ‘ new village Eski-bazar, ‘old market;’ 
Kara-.su, ‘ black watei- ; ’ Ak-.serai, ‘ white palace : ’ 
Bala-ld.s.sar, ‘high castle;’ ICezil-ermak, ‘the red 
river;’ Ak-dagh, ‘white mountain;’ Miis-tagh, 
‘snowy mountain;’ Ala-bagh, ‘beautiful garden.’ 
Chinese names are usually easy to explain. We 
liave naiues from colovrrs, such as Iloang-ho, 

' yellow river,’ and Hoaug-hai, ‘yellow sea;’ fiom 
position, such as Nan-king, ‘soutUern capital;’ 
Nan-shan, ‘.southern mouiitain.s ; ’ Ho-nan, ‘south 
of the liver;’ yun-n.au, ‘south of the clouds;’ 
Tong-king, ‘eastern capital;’ Shau-tung, ‘east of 
the mountain ; ’ or from size, as Ta-kiang, ‘ great 
river. ’ 

Uountrie.9 often take their nanie,s from some 
small district which linst became known to the 
outer world ; from some rrdiug or conquering tribe ; 
or from relative position. Tims, Asia originally 


denoted only tire plain of Ephesus, Africa the iilain 
of Carthage, Euiope the jdain of Thebes. Imlia 
derives its name from the people who dwelt on the 
banks of the Indu-s ; Switzerland from the vill.no-e 
of Sehwyz ; Peru fiom a small stream near Panama 
800_nri!e.s north of the present boundary ; Italy fronr 
a, district in Calaluia which fust hecaine known to 
the Gieekh ; Greece flora a tribe in Ejiiuis, iirohably 
not of Greek race, who lirst came in contact rrith 
the Koiriaiis; llussia from a Finnic eoiinption of 
the Swedish name of the vikings who occupied 
Novgorod ; Huirg<ai'y, Bohemia, and Bavaria from a 
temporary occupation hy Huns and lioii ; Scotland 
from the Scots, an inr-niling Iri.sh .sept ; England 
from the Angle.s ; Ei'ance from the Franks, a Ger- 
ntan tribe whose chiefs founded the ruling dj mistv • 
Sweden and Denmark from (lie Siiiones iiiul the 
Danes ; Palestine from the Philhstines vr’ho occu- 
pied the portion of the coast whicli finst became 
knorr n to the Gieeks ; and Poitrigal from Opoito, 
the Jirst pait of the moilern kingdom to he eon- 
qriered from the Moors. Spain is the land funn 
which the Plnnnieians obtained the skins of 
‘ lalibits ; ’ Brazil is the land \\ hich yielded the 
braza, a valuable dye-rvond ; roland means ‘the 
plaiiKs ; ’ Lorraine takes its name from Lotliah', 
Bolivia from the liberator Bolivar, China fnmi the 
T’.sin dyna.sty; Jajian ami Anatolia aie both ‘lands 
of the rising snn;’ the Deccan is ‘the hontli 
country;’ Nmway, 'the noillieni route’ taken hy 
the vikings ; Austria i.s ‘ the Easterm realm ; ' West- 
phalia, the land oecnjiied hy the inhahitants of the 
‘ western _ plain ’ of the NVesei. Noithritiiberlaiid 
was originally the whole district iroith of the 
Ilritiiher; Sutherland, Surrey, Snftblk, Sussex, 
Norfolk, NorthampUin, E.sse.\, Wessex, and West- 
morland are all named from their iiokUIoh. 

Natioms are fieqiienlly called hy their neighhouis 
by n name dill'erent from that by which they desig- 
nate themselves. ’Thns, Geimiany is a name bor- 
rowed hy the Boimins Iioin the Oauls, and Is 
applied to a ennntiy called Denlschland hy its 
inhal)ilant.s, wlio designate themselves ns Dent.sche, 

‘ the people,’ while tlie Slava call them Niemiec, 
which iiieanB the ‘ dumb ’ or ‘ unintelligible ' people. 
Tlieir Erenoli name is derived from that of the 
Alleniaimic frontier tribe ; the Magyai.s call them 
Swabians, the Fiiin.s and Gyjiaie.s call them Saxons. 
The ’iVelsli call ms Saxons, while we call ourselves 
Englishmen. '\A’'el.sh is a general term meaning 
‘foreigners,’ applied by Teutonic races to non- 
Teutonic tribes. We apply it to the Cymry, the 
Germans iqqily it to ILalnin.s. Coi'nwall, jmqierly 
Coin-wales, is the land inhabited liy the M’elsh of 
the horn ; Walloon and Wallaehian are Teutonic 
names used to denote neighbouring races speaking 
neo-Latin dialects. Those whom we call Lapps 
call themselves Sahme. Those whom we call 
Finns call themBclve.s tjnains or Suomalaiset, and 
hy the liussians aie called Tsclmd.s, which means 
‘ foreignera ’ or ‘ harhariams. ’ The jicople who call 
themselves either Slav.s, ‘the spcakeis,’ or Serh.s, 

‘ kinsmen,’ were called hy the Germans Wends, 
whicli means 'foreigners’ or ‘strangers.’ 

'The map abounds with names which reeoul 
recent discovery or .settlement. The Straits of 
Magellan, Torres Strait, the Bermudas, the islands 
of Juan Fernandez and Fernando Po hear the 
names of Spauish and I’ortugue.se explore! s ; Cape 
Horn, the Orange Rivmr, New Zealand, New 
Holland, the Gulf of Carpentaria, and Tii.sniania 
or Van Diemen’s Land bear w itness to the enter- 
prise of the Dll toll; Montreal, Detioit, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and St Louis to French colon- 
isation in America ; Behring Strait beans the name 
of a Dane in the Hiwsian service ; while Hudson 
Bay, Baflin Bay, Davis Strait, Cook Strait, Bass 
Strait, Vancouver Island hear the names of 
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exploreis. Jamestown, Cliavleston, Car- 
olina, Albany, New' York, and Pennsylvania date 
flora the time of the Stuaits, while Vii-j^nia points 
to an earlier, and Georgia to a later period. 

In atteinpting to discover the meaning of n.ames 
it i.s essential to dLsoover the oldest forms —phonetic 
corruption, assimilation, and popular etymology 
having often disguised the modern forms heyonil 
recognition. Tima, in the case of Brighton, the 
ancient form Brihtelmes-stan shows that Brigh, 
tlie first .syllable, is the genitive of the proper 
name Brihthelm, anrl that the second syllable is 
not ton hut stone, the name probably referring to a 
stone lionso built by an early Saxon settler. So 
Thorntliorpe is shown by its old form to have 
nothing to do with the thorn-tree, hut to he the 
thorp of Thorgrimr, while Westow is the ‘woman's 
place.’ Drypooi is I)iit))oI, the muddy or dirty 
pool and not the dry pool ; Thixend.ale takes its 
name from the si.xteun dales which form the towii- 
.ship; Diirii.aiii is an assimilated form fioiii Dun- 
holm, and Stepney from Stehenhitlie. 

The old dative or locative sufli.xea which occur 
in the early forms of so ninny Eiigli.sh and German 
names lia\-e been either disused or as.similated to 
other usual suffixes. Thus, the locative Wellon 
(‘at the wells’) has become Welham, Hnson (‘at 
the houses’) has become Ilowsh.am, Colunn (‘at 
the summits') is now Cowhtm, Chillon (‘at the 
springs’) has become Kilham, Aolun {‘at the 
oaks') is now Aoklam, Pivelac (‘five pools’) is 
Filey, and Kodesfcain (‘rood-stone’) is now Rud- 
eton. These in.stanoes may suffice to .show that it 
is of little use to guess at the meauiu" of tlie name 
from mere modern forms ; it is only when the 
ancient form of the name has been recorded that 
the meaning cm he ascej tained with certainty'. 

Persona! names as a rule are less obscure in their 
origin and moaning than local names, hut owing 
to their teudenev to ti'ansference and inig-rntioii 
they are more liable to degradation and mutilation. 
Thus, John, Gian, Hans, and Ivan are derived from 
Joannes ; Sandy and Alec from Alexander ; Jim, 
Lago, James, and Hamish from Jacob; Beppo, 
Seppi, Piflne, ami Joe from Joseph; Peggy, 
Gretohen, Maggie, and Madge from Marg.aret. 
The origin of mosl. of our names now in common 
use is eitlior Semitic, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or 
Celtic. To the.se five classes we may therefore 
direct our chief attention. 

The old Semitic names were frequently com- 
pounded with the name.s of deities, as is seen in 
the names of Babylonian and Assyrmn luonarchs. 
The name of Nebuchadnezzar is a prayer, ‘Neho 
defend the crown;’ Nehushaahan means ‘Neho 
save me ; ’ Merodaeh-haladan is ‘ Mardnk gave a 
son;’ Abednego means ‘the servant of Neho;’ 
Mordecai is ‘ belonging to Marduk ; ’ Slialiuaiieser, 
‘Shalman is favourable.’ The names of the 
A.ssyrian kings, As.sur-bani-pal, A.s.sur-ditn, Assnr- 
natsir-pal, contain the name of the eponymous god 
of As.syria. Many Hebrew names were formed on 
the same principle. Thus, Obadiah means ‘the 
servant of the Lord’ (Jehovah); Abdiel, ‘the 
servant of God ’ ( Elohim ) ; Tobias or Tobiah, ‘ the 
Lord is good;’ Ahijah, ‘the Lord is a father;' 
Aliijah, ‘tlie Lord is a brother;’ Jehu, ‘the Lord 
is He;’ Neliemiah, ‘the Lord comforteth;’ Joel, 
‘the Lord is God;’ Elijah, ‘God is the Lord.’ 
Many Hebrew names thus compounded, such as 
Elizabeth, Samuel, Daniel, Josiali, Joshua, and 
John (Jehohanan, ‘whom Jehovah gave;’ Gr. 
Joannes), have become common among ourselves, 
together with a few, such as Mary, James, Ann, 
and Thomas, which do not contain the divine 
names. Modem Arabic names are derived either 
from those of the Old Testament, as Moussa. 
Yaoooh, Yusuf, Suleiman, and Ayouh (Job); or. 


like Ali, Ha^san, Patini.a, and Mobaiimied, from 
the family of the Prophet; or from bynames of 
the Piophet, like Achmet (Ahmed), ‘the praised.’ 
Many are compounded with divine titles, like Ahd- 
el-Kader, ‘ the sei vant of the Holy One ; ’ or Ahd- 
el-Ranian, ‘ the servant of the Exalted One.’ 

A Greek, like a Hehiew, bore only one name, 
thoiigli he might be descrihed, for distinctinn, by 
the name of his father or of hi.s hiithplace, as 
Thucydides the Abheni.an, or Alcihiades the sou of 
Cliiiia.s. Tlie name of tlie eldest son was fie- 
quently the name or a variation of the name of tliat 
of the paternal grandfather. The usage of lieaiiiig 
only a .single name led to the gi'eat variety of Greek 
names, in the invention of which much ingenuity 
was displayed. Such are Aristarchus, ‘ the lie.s't 
governor;’ Agatliocles, ‘good fame;' Ale.xandei, 

‘ the helper of men ; ’ Philippus, ‘ the hor»e lover ; ’ 
Philemon, ‘Ihe lover of thought;’ Aristohulus, 
‘best counsel.' Of .similar construction are 
Demosthenes, Plutaicii, Callierate.s, Archimedes, 
Archimachus, Anaxander. There are also patro- 
nymics in -ulcs, as Aristides and Anaxaiuhides. 

The Roiii.m,? seem at firet to have borne only 
one name, lait at a vciy early peiiod they adopted 
the Sabine practice, uring a prenomen or peisunal 
name, .such ns Titus, Quintus, or Marcirs, followed 
by a gentile or tribe name, ending in -ins, such as 
Julius, Claudius, oi Tullius, This, in the case of 
liatricians, was followed by a cognomen, usually 
derived hum some peisonal peculiarity, such as 
Ciesar, Cicero, Naso, Torqiiatus, Thus, in the 
case of Marcus Tnllins Cicero, Marcus is the pre- 
iiomen, Tullius the iiomen, ami Cicero the cog- 
nomen. Oecnsionally, in the case of distinguiahetl 
personage.s, an honorific agnomen, or second cogno- 
men, was added, .such as Africanus or Germaniciis. 
A man might he called by the prenonien or the 
cognomen, or by the prenomen and nomen, or by 
the prenomeii and cognomen. Tims, Cains Julius 
Ciesar might he calleil eilliev Cains, or Cmsar, or 
Cains Julius, or Cains Cie.sar, but our modern 
appellation Julius Ciesar would have been contrary 
to Roman usage. 

The old Teutonic names weie conqiounded of 
two elements, a Mihstantive and an adjective, 
usually expre.ssing tlie characteristics most prized 
by a fierce and warlike race. The commonest com- 
ponents are hern, ‘ hear ; ’ loul/ or n!f, ‘ wolf ; ' am, 

‘ eagle ; ’ /icr or hari, ' warrior ; ’ helm, ‘ helmet ; ’ 
gar, ‘spear;’ stan, ‘stone;' an'/ic, ‘friend ; ’ loald, 

‘ power : ' mmul, ‘ protection ; ’ rath or red, ' coun- 
sel grim, ‘ fierce ;’ Aord, ‘stern;’ bald, ‘hold;’ 
adal or eihol, ‘ noble ; ' hrod or rod, ' glorious ; ’ 
belt, ‘bright.’ Thus, Bernard is ‘ tlie stern hear ; ’ 
Arnold, ‘ eagle strength ; ’ Roger, ‘ glorioms spear ; ’ 
Richard, ‘ .stern might ; ' Robert, ‘ glorious bright- 
ness;' Albert, ‘noble hrightuess j ’ Alfred, 'noble 
peace ;’ Athelstan, ‘ noble stone ;’ Edmund, ‘noble 
protection;’ Ethelred, ‘ noble counsel,’ 

The Teutonic name system prevailed among the 
Franks, Burgundians, and Normans in France, 
the Goths and Linnhards in Italy and Spain, as 
well as in England, Germany, and Scandinavia. 
Hence we get such French names as Louis 
(Hlodwig) and Lotliair (Hlodocliar), witli Italian 
names, suoli as Humberto anil Garibaldi, and 
Spanish names, such as Gonzalo aud Fernando. 
Ill England a complete change came in with the 
Norman conquest. In the early entries in the 
Durham Ziber Vitec wo find only such Anglian names 
as Herehald, Cynhert, Edwin, Arkel, and Beniulf. 
In the Durham Boldon hook, eonipiled about a 
hundred years after the Conquest, Norman names, 
such as William, Robert, Walter, and Ralph, are 
usual among tenants, hut the fathers of these men, 
when their names are recorded, are mostly of the 
old English type, sueli a.s Oshert and Turkil. 
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In 1380, when Bishop Hatfield made his survey 
of the same m.anom, the old EnffUsli names had 
disappeared. No less than 40 per cent, of the men 
are named John, followed by William with 22 per 
cent., wliile, if we add Robert and Thoin.'i.s, 80 per 
cent, of all the men’s narae.s are accounted for. 
In the IVest Riding poll-hook of 1379 Jolin also 
heads the li.st, and more than half the men are culled 
either John, \Villiam, Thomas, oi’ Richard. In the 
13th century William is tlie commonest name, in 
the 14th and following centuries John is first, 
with AVilliam second, till after the Revolution of 
1688 William resumed, and has ever since retained 
the first place. Tliis popularity of John, a name 
hardly to be found in Uome.sday, is believed to be 
due to the supposed .siiitaliility in baptism of the 
Baptist’s name. So Jordan was a name commonly 
given to childi-en who were bapti.sed in water whieh 
Imd been brought from the Jordan by pilgrims or 
crusaders. The prevalence of William is due to 
William the Conqueror, of Rohei-t to sympathy 
with the nii.sfortnnes of Ids .son. Tliomas came in 
with the murder of the great archbishop ; the cru- 
sading expiloits and the imprisonment of Richard I. 
made the name popular, while to the adventures of 
the paladin.s we oive Roland, Roger, and Reginald. 
In tile 14th century Charles, James, and George 
are almost unknown, and even Henry is nnnsual. 
Charles only became popular after the execution 
of Charles I., and George came in with the Hano- 
verian dynasty. In the 14tli century Maiy, Sarah, 
and Ann, now so common, are scarcely tone found, 
and Elizabeth usually apiiear-s in the form or 
Isabella. One-third of tlie women are named 
either Agnes or Alice. If to these we add Joan, 
M.argavet, Isabella, Cecilia, and Matilda, 76 per 
cent, of the women are accounted for. The great 
vogue of Agnes and Alice is oxidained by popular 
metrical legends, In the time of Charles I. Agnes 
has descended from the first place to the tenth, and 
Alice from the second to the sixth. Ann and 
Elizabeth now head the list, followed by Jane, 
Margaret, Mary, Alice, Isabel, Dorothy, and Ellen, 
in the order named, while Sarah is seventeenth. It 
may be noted that it was not till after the Restora- 
tion that two baptismal names wore given to the 
same person. 

Surnames were of very gradual introduction. In 
the case of Ethelred the Unready, Edmund Ironside, 
or Harold Bluetooth, we have not surnames, but 
mere nicknames, which did not descend to the 
children. Hereditary surnames make their appear- 
ance in the 12th century, in the 14th they are 
usual rather than exceptional, and even now in the 
mining districts of England and in some parts of 
Wales they are not universally used. It is easy to 
detect the process hy which surnames were intro- 
duced. Thus, at the end of the 14th centiu-y we 
have Richard Johnson, son of John Richardson, 
where Johnson and Richardson are plainly descrip- 
tions or designatioms, hut not true surnames. In 
the next generation Johnson would hecoma the sur- 
name. In the same century we find families whose 
members are de.signated as John Smyth, sou of 
Thomas Wright, Agues Smytliwyf, and Alice 
Smybhdogliter. We may detect the origin of 
such re.suiontial surnames as Wood, Green, Lane, 
Towushencl, Yates, and Wells in the descriptive 
entries Jolm at the Wode, William hy the Green, 
Alice in the Lane, Agnes at the Townend, Riohard 
by the Kirkgate, Thomas atte the Welle. Other 
names, chiefly those of tradesmen and artisans, 
indicate recent migration, such as Jolm of Don- 
caster, _ or William of York, while among the 
franklins and esquires we find territorial sur- 
names such as John de Cawoocl of Cawood. 
In addition to these residential and territorial 
surnames, patronymics, such as Jones, Johnson, 


and Jenkins, are innumerahle. There are als( 
nicknames like White, _ Hogg, and Goodfellow 
which have become hereditary ; surnames of office 
such as William le Ma 3 'or and Robert le Falconer 
and a very large class of names of occupation. 
Tlin.s, the surnames Lister, ^yalker, Dyer, Fuller 
Tozer, Tuokei', and Webster all refer to the manu- 
facture of cloth ; Skinner, Barker, Loi’iiner, and 
Sadler to that of leather. 

The oldest Celtic names i-e.semble the Teulouio 
names in their construction. Tims Dumnorix may 
he translated ‘ the woi'ld king ; ’ Toutorix, ‘ the 
tribe king Vergobretos, ‘the excellent indge;’ 
Cunoheliiius (Cymbeline), ‘the war chief;' Boadi- 
cea, ‘the victorious.’ At a later time we get 
names of another description, such as Ruadliri 
(Anglicised Rory), ‘the red;’ Buidhe (Anglicised 
Boyd), ‘the yellow;’ Cirmara, ‘the sea-hound’ 
(whence MacNamara) ; Scolaidhe, now Scully, 
‘ the veeiler ’ or ‘ .story-teller ; ’ Bhaird, now Baird, 
‘ the hard ; ’ Taidlig, now Teague and Tighe, ‘ the 
poet ; ’ and Liagh, now Legge, ‘ the physician ’ 
or ‘leech.’ With the intrnilnotion of "Cliiisti- 
anity wo get n.ames of another class, as Taggart 
(a comiption of sacerdos), ‘the priest.’ I'rom 
maol, ‘a tonsured servant,’ we have snch names 
as Malone, Malony, and Mulrcady. Malcolm 
means ‘the tonsured servant of St Columha.’ 
From giolla (Anglicised ns gillie), ‘a youth’ or 
‘ servant,’ we obtain Kelly, ‘ the servant ; ’ Gil- 
christ, ‘ the servant of Christ ; ’ Gillespie, ‘ the 
servant of the bishop;’ Gillil, ‘the servant of St 
Paul ; ’ Gilbride, ‘ the servant of St Bridget ; ’ Gil- 
roy, ‘ the red-haired servant.’ Maq or Mac, ‘son,’ 
which in Welsh becomes Map and Ap, has given 
rise to a host of patronymic surnames, Maclean 
is Mac-giolla-Enn, ‘ the son of the servant of 
John.’ Mackay, Magee, and Kay are cormij- 
tions of MaoAedha; Kegan is MacEgan, (}uain is 
Maclan (Johnson), Kew is MacIIugh, Keary and 
Carey are MacCiardha, Quin is MaoCoiim, Quirk 
is MacCore, Kane and Caine are MacCathain, 
Cleg is MacLeagh, Cayley is klacCaolaidhe, and 
Macphei sou means ‘the son of the parson.’ So in 
Wales Price and Bryce are Ap Rhys, Powell is Ap 
Howel, Pugh is A); Hug'h, Parry and Barry are Ap 
Harry, Bowen is Ap Owen, and'Bevan is Ap Evan 
(Johnson). The Irish in;, ‘ grandson ’ or ‘ descend- 
ant,’ which has become O’, has also given rise to in- 
nninerahle patronymic surnames, hut is not found 
in Scotland or the Isle of Man. 

It maj'- he mentioned that in England any one 
may take another surname or as many surnames 
as he pleases without either an act of parliament or 
royal license. 

The literature of the aubjeot is very extensive, but for 
the most part is eitlior obsolete or unoritioal. Three 
painstakiug monographs, Fiirsteraann’s AUdeuiacha 
Nmnenbuek, Joyce’s Origin and Sistorij of Irish Names 
of Places, and Moore’s Surnames and Place-names of the 
Isle of Man, may be almost uurqservcdly commended. 
The Etymologisah-geogra-pMsches Lacicon of Dr Egli is 
fairly comimehensive, dealing with more than 17,000 
names, and, though not invariably accurate, is a useful 
book of reference. Dr 'Taylor’s iFoi'ds and Places and 
Mr Bardsley’s English Surnames are less teohnioal, and 
covet a wide field. Lower’s Palronyniim Pritannica, 
000110113’ Acs Noms de Lieu, Buttmami’s Die Deut- 
sdicu Ortsnamcn, Miss Yonge’s History of Christian 
Names, Mias Blaikio’s Dictionary of Plaoc-names, and 
two books by Mr Ferguson, Surnames as a Science and 
The Teutonic Name System, may also be consulted, 
always with caution, though usually with advantage. 

NailUU' (Flem. Namen), a city of Belgium, at 
the conlliience of the Samhre with the Meuse, _S5 
miles hj' rail SE. of Brussels. lYitli the e.xception 
of the picturesque citadel (1784), the old fortifica- 
tions have been razed since 1S6G, their place being 
taken hy a cordon of seven forts. The town itself 
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has suffered so imicli by war that it offers little o£ 
interest— the cathedral, completed in 1772, with 
the grave of Don John of Austria ; the Jesuit 
cliiircli of St Loup (165,7), ,a large military school, 
an antiquarian museum, monuments of Leopold I. 
and the geologist Omalius d'H.alloy (1787-1875), 
&c. Namur is noted for its cutlery, and also 
nianufaetnres firearms, leather, paper, and tobacco. 
Pop. (187‘1) 26,0.30; (1880) 28,700, Namur was 
captured by Louis XIV. in 1092, but recaptured in 
1695, after a ten weeks’ siege, by William III. and 
‘my undo Toby.’ 

Vhe provuice of Namur, on the French frontier, 
lying between Hainanlt and Ln.Ncmbourg, ha,s an 
area of 1114 sq. m. Fertile and rich in minerals, 
it is watered by the IVIense, Sambre, and Lesse, 
and traversed by wooded spurs of the Ardennes 
(2000 feet). Pop. ( 1871 ) .31.3,655 ; ( 1SS9) 3.38,186. 

IfailfliniO, a town on the east coast of 
V.anoouvor Island, 74 miles by rail NNW. of 
Victoria. There are large coal-mines in the 
district, and the town is the chief seat of this 
trade. Pop. of district, 2803, 

Xaiia Sallillj the name under which Dnndliu 
Panth, ado])ted .son of the ex-pe-shwa of the 
Malirattas, became known as the leader of the 
Indian Mutiny in 18.57. Born about 1821, the son 
of a Brahmin in the Deccan, and educated as a 
Hindu nobleman, he was bitterly disappointed that 
when the pe.shw.a died in 1851 the latter’s peirsion 
was not continued to himself ; .and, industrious in 
fanning discontent with the Ifnglish rule, on the 
outbreak of the Mutiny he was proclaimed peshwa, 
and was responsiljle for the massaci'es at Cawnpore 
(q.v,, and see India). After the suppre.s.sion of 
the rahellion he escaped into Nepal. The date of 
his death is not known. 

Nancy, a beautiful French town, capital of the 
department of Mcurtho-ct-Moselle, lies on the left 
hank of the river Meurthe, at the foot of wooded 
and vine-clad hills, 220 miles Ijy rail E, of Palis 
and 94 E. of Stvashuvg. It comprises, besides 
several .suburbs, the old and now towns (the 
former with narrow irregular streets, the latter 
open and handsome). It contains ni.my fine 
squares and imposing edifices, and owes much of 
its architectural adornment to Stanislas Leszcinski, 
who. after abdicating the crown of Poland in 1735, 
continued to reside here as Duke of Lorraine till 
his death in 1766. His statue ( 1831 ) .stands in the 
Place Stanislas, the principal squ.are, which is 
surrounded by important public buildings, as the 
h6tel-de-ville, the bishop’s palace, and the theatre. 
Other noteworthy features are the cathedral ( 1742 ) ; 
the churches Des Cordeliers and Notre Dame de Bon 
Seconrs (1738), both with interesting monuments; 
St Epvre (18’75); the 16th-oentury ducal palace, 
with the Lorraine niuseum ; statues of General 
Drouot (1853) .and Thiers (1879); and half a 
dozen gate.s, looking more like triumphal arches. 
The institutions include a university rvilh four 
faoultie.s, a lyceiira, and a library of 40,000 
yolunies. It has been the main centre of research 
into the therapeutic value of hypnotism. Nancy, 
which lias grown much in importance since the 
German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, has manu- 
factures of cotton and woollen goods, artificial 
flowers, iron, tobacco, &c. ; but its staple industry 
is embroidery on cambric and muslin. Pop. (1872) 
52,565; (1886) 79,020. Nancj'', dating from the 
12th century, was the capital of the duchy of 
Lorraine (q.v.). It was the scene of the death of 
Charles the Bold (1477), and the birthplace of 
Oallofc and Claude Loiraine. See works by Cayon 
(1846), Lepage (1866), and Courhe (1886). 

Nanda Devi. See Himalaya. 

Nanda. See Biiea. 
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IVailkeCU I'lotll is a very durable Mbric made 
of a kind of cotton grown In China which is 
naturally of a buff-yellow colour, and this is .also 
the colour of the cloth. The plant whieh yields it 
is a mere variety of Gossmiiim herbaesmn, the 
species whieh yields the ordinary white cotton of 
India and China. Tn the first half of the 19th 
century Nankeen cloth was much used in Great 
Britain foi ladies’ and children s attire, and also 
for men’s trousers. It is still exported from China, 
hut is now seldom seen in England. Imitations of 
it were made in Europe by dyeing white cotton, 
and tlie name ‘Nankeen,’ when now applied, as it 
sometimes i.s, to certain kinds of cotton good.s m.anu- 
factured in England, is not confined to fahiics 
resemlding genuine Nankeen cloth. 

Nanking, capital of the province of Kiangsu, 
formerly the capital of China, on the Yangtse 
River, 130 miles from its mouth. Its name sig- 
nifies the Southern Capital. .Since the rcnmi'.al of 
the seat of govemment to Peking (Northern C<api- 
tal) in the beginning of the 15th century, tlie 
official name has been Kiaugning, though the old 
name is preferred popularly. From 1853 to 1864 
it w.is the c.apit.al of the Taiping lehels, who 
destroj’ed nearly all the m.agnificeiit public build- 
ings for wbicli tlie city was once famous. Previous 
to that time the w.alls enclosed an area nearly 20 
miles in circumference, and reached in many places 
an elevation of 70 feet. The most memoralde of 
the ruined Imihlings were the Porcelain Tower, 
described under China (Vol. III. p. 180 ; for illus- 
tration, see Pagoda), the summer palace, and the 
tombs of tlie kings, with remarkable sepulchral 
statues. Since its recapture by tlie Chinese im- 
perialists, Nanking has resumed its position as the 
seat of the viceregal government, but shows few 
signs of recovery from its desolation. Altliongh 
the manufacture of the well-known nankeen, and 
of satin, has been rei’ived, very little of the pottery, 
artificial flowers, and paper, for which it was once 
celebrated, are now produced. The government 
have, however, estalilislied an arsenal on the 
European model. In 1842 it was captured by the 
British, and Sir Henry Pottiuger signed the treaty 
of Nanking. Although specified in the treaty of 
Tientsin (1858) as a river-port to be opened to 
foreign trade, little or nothing has come of this 
concession. Pop. 150,000. 

Nantes, the seventh largest city of France, 
capital of the department of Loire-Infdrieure, lies 
on the right hank of the tidal Loire ( here 2000 
yards wide, and joined by the navigable Erdre 
and Sbvre-Nantaise), 35 miles from the sea, and 
248 by rail SW. of Paris. The natural beauties of 
the site liave been imieh improved by art, and, the 
old town having been demolished between 1865 
and 1870, Nantes is one of the handsomest cities in 
all France, with its noble rivei-, quays, bridges, 
shady bonlev.ards, squares, and statues. Tlie un- 
finished cathedral (1434-1862) contains Colomb’s 
splendid monument (1507) to the last Duke and 
Duchess of Brittany, and another (1879) to General 
Laraovieibre. The ducal castle, founded in 938, 
and rebuilt in 1460, was the occasional residence 
of Charles VIII. and most of his .successors, the 
prison of Cardinal de Eetz and Fouquet, and the 
place where on 15th April 1593 Henry IV. signed 
the famous Edict of Nantes, which gave freedom 
of religion to the Huguenots (q.v.), and wlio.se 
revocation by Louis XlV. on ISth October 1685 
drove 400,000 French into exile. Other noteworthy 
buildings are the splendid chuieh of St Nieliolas 
(1854), the palais de justice (1853), the theatre 
(1787), and the new post-office (1884), be.sides a 
museum, a picture-gallery, and a library of 50,000 
volumes. Betw’eeu 1831 and 1887 £180,000 was 
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expended on hiU'lJour--\vnrk&, Imt tlie rif>e since 1845 
of tlie port of St Nazaire (q.v.), near tlie niotitii 
of tlie Loire, and the increasing difticnlty in the 
navig.ition of the river, liave combined with dejires- 
sion of trade to reduce llio commercial importance 
of Nantes ; to restore wliieli is the object of the 
sliip-eanal (1801) between the two places. The 
chief exports are liardnare, coreala, and pre.served 
provisions, the chief imports sugar, iron, cocoa, 
and wine.s ; and their value respectively in 1872 
was £2,200,000 and £2,800,000, in 1889 only £560,000 
and £2,100,000. Shipbuilding also has greatly 
fallen off, but still is one of the leading industries, 
together with the prejiavation of sardines, and the 
manufacture of sugar, leather, iron, nets, soap, 
machinery, &o. ; whilst 10 miles below Nantes is 
the vast government steam-engine factory of Indrot, 
employing from 2000 to 3000 hands, and familiar to 
every reailer of I)andet'.s Jack. Pop, of Nantes 
( 1872 ) 112,947 ; ( 1886 ) 1 20,106. The Portus Kam- 
nctum of the Itomaiis, and the former capital 
of Brittany — a rank it disputed with Reiiiies — 
Nantes has witnessed the maniage of Anne of 
Brittany to Louis XII. (1499), the embarkation of 
the Young Pietendor (1745), the ‘noyades’ of tlie 
execrable Carrier (q.v.), the fall of tlie Yenddan 
leader Cathdlineau (1793), and the arrest of the 

1 Duchess of Berri (1832). Fouche was a native. 

I See works by Travens (1844) and Mellier (1872). 

Nantucket, an island (IS miles long) off the 
south-east coa-st of Massaolmsetts. On the north 
shore is Nantucket town (pop. 3727), with a 
nearly landlocked liarhour. It was formerly a 
great seat of the wlialo-H.shery, but is now mainly 
noted as a summer-resort. 

Nantwicbj a mavkot-towu of Cheshire, on the 
'Weaver, 4 miles SW. of Crowe. It has some 
quaint old timber houses ; a fine cruciform iiavish 
oluiroU, Early English to Perpendicular in style, 
with a central octagonal tower, 110 feet high; a 
Gothic town-hall (1858); a market- hall (1867); a 
giarainav-school (iOU); and brine-baths (1S83). 
The Hcdcii Oiuyn (‘white salt town’) of the 
Welshj Nantwicli was once the second largest 
town in Cheshire, the seat of 300 salt-works in 
Lelaiid’s day, a number reduced to 100 through 
the discovery of better brine-pits in other parts of 
the ‘Weaver’s valley in 1624, since which elate the 
industry has gradually quite died out. Boot and 
shoe making now i-s the principal industry. A 
great fire (1583), and its siege by tlie royalists 
under Lord Bvroii (1644) are the chief events in 
the history of Nantwicli. Pop. ( 1851 ) 542-4 ; ( 1881 ) 
7495. See works by Platt (1818) and Hall (1885). 

Naphtha is derived from the Persian word 
nafata, ‘to exude,’ and was originally applied to 
liquid hydi'ocarbon.s which exqde from the ground 
in the neiglibourhood of the Caspian Sea ; m like 
manner it was applied to the natural oils found 
more or less plentifully in nearly all countries of 
the world, and also to the oil distilled from Bog- 
head mineral in Scotland. But the inoonvonieuce 
and danger of classing all these oils indtscriinin- 
ately as na))litha.s became apparent after the 
Sootoli paraffin and the American petroleum refined 
oils began to he used for domestic illumination. 
The word naphtha is still u.sed in a very general 
and vague sense, and lias no specific application 
either scientifically or commercially to any par- 
ticular liquid ; hut since the more general applica- 
tion of tlie words paraffin and potroleiim to mineral 
oils the sense in which the word naphtha is used 
has been narrowed considerably. The various 
British Potroletim Acts since 1862 have also aided 
in the interest of public safety in emphasising 
the wi.se distinction now made between the lieavier 
and safe hydrocarbon oils on the one hand, and the 


volatile and un.safe hydiocarbon spirit.s oriiaphtlia= 
on the other. 

Commercially, naphtha is now iindenstood tr 
apply to the inllainmahle distillates of crude 
mineral oils and coal-tar. For trade convenience 
the volatile distillates of petroleum and .shale oil 
are known respectively as petroleum spirit and 
shale spirit, to distinguish each from the other, 
and both from coal-tar naphtha. The term naplitha 
also embraces distillates of imlia-ruliher, hones, 
peat, and wood, the last of these being known as 
wood-spirit or methyl alcohol. A few words with 
regard to each of these naphthas may serve to indi- 
cate more particularly the nature and method of 
production, and also the uses to which they are 
applied. 

I’etroleniu .spirit is obtained from crude petro- 
leum in the piace.ss of reffiienient by distillation. 
The first or lightest portion of the oil which passes 
over from the still, being highly inflainmalile, is 
not allowed to mix with tiie huriiing oil, hut is run 
into a separate or naplitha tank. American crude 
petroloiiiii yields from 10 to 20 per cent, of crude 
naphtha, which in .some of the refineries i.s separ- 
ated into gasoline, sp. gr. -640 to •ff.iO ; benzine, 
sp. gr. ’670 to '710 ; and benzoline or deodorised 
spirit, sp. gr. 710 to 7.30. Russian ci iide petroleiiin 
yiekks a comparatively small proportion of naphtlia, 
about 6 or 6 per cent., which is separated into light 
benzine and heavy lienziiK', varying in sp. gr. 
from 730 to 775. Shale spirit is a product of the 
crude oil distilled from shale, wliicli is one of the 
important mining and clieniicnl indnsti’ie.s of Scot- 
land. Tliis crude oil contains 4 to 5 per cent, of 
naphtha, having a .sp. gr. of 715 to 740 ; but some 
of the shale-oil woiLs produce a small quantity of 
gasoline witli a sp. gr. of ’640 to ‘680. Coal-tar 
najilitlia i.s ilislilled from the tar obtained from 
coal in gas-works. The iiroduolion of tar is 10 
to 12 galloms jier ton of coal irat Ihrougli the 
retortis. This tar on distillation yields from 6 to 
20 per cent, of naiilitlia according to the quality 
of coal used. Gas-tar from Newcastle coal gives 
only 5 per cent, of najihtha, while the tar from 
some eaiinel coals yields ns inncli as 20 per cent. 
Coal-tar naphtha has a .s]i. gr. varying from '850 
to '950, and i.s tlins mueli lionvier than the 
naphthas obtained from crude mineral oils. Coal- 
tar naphtha may he fractionated into a variety of 
hydrocarbons with boiling-points ranging from 175° 
to 350° ; hut the two of the greatest coinmeroial 
importance are benzole and ordinary naphtha. 
Caoutchine is a nai>htha obtained by the destruc- 
tive distillation of enoutchono or india-rubber. It 
also may he fractionated into a uuinher of hydro- 
carbone of different densities and boiling-points. 
Bone-naphtha is obtained by the. distillation of 
bones in the manufactiiro of animal charcoal. It 
is known also as hone-oil, or Dippel’s animal oil. 
Owing to some neutral or nitrogenous sulrstance as 
yet unknown, it possesses a peculiarly oiren.sive 
smell, and until some easy means is discovered of 
removing this very ohjeotionahle feature hone-oil 
can never become of much n,s6 as a naphtha. The 
crude naphthas obtained from these various sources 
are all refined or purified by similar processes— viz. 
simple redistillation by means of steam, ns in 
America, for the lightest fractions ; but for the 
heavier spirits a treatment with .sulpliuric acid 
and then with caustic soda, and a subsequent 
washing with water are necessary previous to 
redistillation. 

The uses to which in the industrial arts the 
different qualities of naphtha are applied are very 
nnmerons. The lighter spirits, such as benzole and 
benzine, being solvents of grease and oil, are used 
for detergent jmrposes. Benzoline wn.s for some 
yeare burned pretty generally by the poorer classes 
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in clieap benzoline or sponge lamps ; but its, u.se in 
till-' way lias happily been greatly restricted, if 
not quite superseded, by the low price at whicli 
petroiemu and paraffin oils liave for some years 
been obtainable. The light naphthas are also" used 
for extracting the perfumes of tiowers and plants, 
and the oil from various seeds. Gasoline is em- 
ployed e.xclusively for carlmretting air-gas. Tlie 
hul'lc of the coal-tar naphtha, and much of the shale 
and jietroleura spirit, are employed as solvents in 
the manufacture of india-rnbljer anti gutta-percha 
goods. They are also solvents of wax, and fatty 
and re.sinou.s bodies generally, and are so n.sed in 
refining the best qualities of paraffin wax. Large 
quantities are consumed in naphtha, torch, and 
other daring lamps for outside use. They are also 
u.sed as a substitute for turpentine in the prepara- 
tion of paints ; and in Scotland the solvent action 
of shale spirit is turned to account in the prepara- 
tion of an anti-damp or .stone- and timber- [ireserviiig 
fluid called Alexinoton. A considerable percentage 
of paraffin wa.x is dissolved and held in solution by 
the spirit; and if this liquid be applied to fieestoiie, 
brick, or wood, it pas-.se.s into the pores of the mate- 
rial, and the spirit rapidly eva]iorating leaves the 
wax permanently in the .stone oi wood, so that 
water cannot he absorbed by it. 'V^’hiIe for these 
various pu?'po.se.s all the uaphtlias produced in 
Britain find a ready market, in America and 
Russia petroleum spirit is made in sucli miaiitities 
that it IS im])osaihle to liud profitable outlets for it 
all ; and although large quantitio.s in many petro- 
leum refliieries are consumed as fuel under the 
stills, yet much of the crude naphtha has to he 
burned" in waste pits to get rid of it. 

Naplith.alcne, is a solid substance ob- 

tained fixmi Coal-tar (q.v.]. It forin.s thin, trans- 
parent, brilliant jdates uith a pearly lustre and 
unctuous to the touch. It melts at 176° (80° C.) 
and boils at 422° (217° C.), hut it readily .sublimes 
at a much lower temperature. Although not very 
inflammable, it is used ( as in the Alho-carhon light) 
to increase the illuminating power of coal-gas, the 
naphtlialene being placed in a metal receiver lieated 
by the gas-llaine, and the illuminating ga.s passed 
slowly tlivougli. A smoky but brilliant light is thus 
obtained which under some circumstances may be 
useful. Naphthalene is of most importance from a 
scientific .standpoint. It.s moleonle of C'i„IIb may be 
regarded as made up of two aromatic nuclei, having 
two atoms of carbon in common ; Imt fur further 
information on this point, see Aeojiatic Semes. 
Naplithalene forms an c.x tensive series of derivatives 
in which one or more atoms of hydrogen are rejilaced 
by NOj — elilorine, bromine, &d. 

Napier, the chief port and city of the provincial 
district of Hawke’s Bay, Neiv Zealand, on the east 
const of tlie Nortli Island. Port Ahuriri (oi' Soinde 
Island), where most of the wholesale stores are 
situated, is within the municipal boundary. A 
railway, intended eventually to connect with Well- 
ington, was open to Woodville (97 miles) in 18S9. 
The harbour lias been deepened in order to accom- 
modate large vessels. There is a considerable ex- 
port of timber and wool, tinned and frozen meat. 
The exports for the year ending June 1888 amounted 
to £738,652 ( wool, £589,576). It is the seat of 
the bishop of Waiapu. Pop. ( 1889 ) 8597. 

Napier, Sir Chakees, English admiral, was 
cousin to the hero of Sind and tlie historian of 
the Peninsular war, and was born 6th March 
1786, at Murehiston Hall, near Palkirk. At 
thirteen he went to sea as a naval volunteer. In 
1808 he received the command of the Seeniif, 18 
guns, and had hi.s thigh broken h.y a bullet. He 
kept lip a miming light in the West Indies with a 
French line-of-battle ship, and assisted in her 
3.37 


capture. Thi- obtaineil him a [losi captainc.v : 
hut being thrown out of actiie .‘•erviee, he served 
ashore as a volunteer in the Peninsular army, and 
was wounded at Biisaco. Commanding tlie Thdmct: 
in 1811, he inflicted an incredible amount of damage 
upon the enemy iii the Mediterranean. In 1814 he 
led the way in the hazardous ascent and descent 
of the Potomac ; and he took an active part in tlie 
operations against Baltimore. In 1829 he received 
the eoiimiaiid of tlie Gahitm, a 42-gun frigate, and 
was employed ‘ on jiarticulai service ’ on the coast of 
Portugal. Becoming acquainted with the leader' 
of the Con.stitiitioiial parly, lie accepted the com- 
mand of the fleet of the young queen ; and by 
defeating the Miguelite fleet lie concluded the vai , 
and placed Donna Jlaria on the throne. He wa' 
made admiral-in-cliipf of the Portuguese navy, and 
atteiiqited to remodel it ; lint official and coriupt 
uilliience was too strong for him, and lie retiinicd 
to England. In the war between the Porte and 
Meliemet All he organised a land force, with 
tvhich he stormed Sidon and defeated Ihraliim 
Pasha among the heights of Mount Lelianoii. He 
look part in the naval attack on Acie, blockaded 
Alexiimlria, and eonclmled a convention with 
Mehemet Ali. In 1847, now a K.C.B., he received 
the command of the Channel fleet. When the 
Russian war hioke out he was sent out to command 
the Baltic fleet; hut the capture of Bomaisimd 
failed to realise the high e.x]iectations formed, and 
he was deprived of his command. He twice sat in 
parliament, for Maiylehone and iSouthwark, and, 
until his death at his Hampshire seat, Merehiston 
Hall, November 6, 1860, he laboured to leform the 
naval administration. See Jiis Lijc and Correspond- 
ence (1802). 

Napier, >Sir Charee-s Jame.?, the conqueror of 
Sind, was great-grandson of the fiftli Lord Napier 
and a descendant of Napier of Jlerchiston. He 
was horn at Westminster, lOtli August 1782, and, 
liaviug received a conimi.s,siDn in his twelfth year, 
served in Ireland during the rebellion. He com- 
manded the SOtli Foot during the retreat on 
Coruna; and at tlie fatal battle in wliich Sir Jolin 
Moore fell he was womuled in live places and 
made prisoner. Mar.shal Ney dismissed him, 
with permission to go to England, where he 
engaged in literaiy work, and even wrote an his- 
torical romance. In 1811 he ictiirned to the Pen- 
insula. At Coa, where he foiiglit as a volunteer, 
he had two horses shot under liim. At Biisaco he 
was shot in the face, having Ids jaw broken and 
liis eye injured. He recovered in time to he present 
at the battle of Puentes d'Ufioro and the second 
siege of Badajoz. He took part in a fighting 
cruise off the Chesapeake, caiituririg American 
vessels, and making frequent descents upon the 
coasts. He did not leturn to Europe soon enough 
for Waterloo, but was engaged in the storming of 
Camhrai, and accompauietl tlie army to Parks. 
After the peace he was, in 1818, made governor of 
the island of C'ephahmia, the altaira of which lie 
administered with great energy and intelligence ; 
but, beuig of an e.xees.sirely combative disposition, 
be became embroiled with the authorities at home. 
In 1838 he was made a K.C.B., and in 1841 was 
ordered to India to assume the command of the 
army of Bombay against the ameers of Bind. His 
destruction of a fortification called Eiiiaun Clmr, 
in 1843, was a most remarkable iiiilitary feat. The 
fearful battle of Meeaiiee (q.v.), on 17th February, 
followed, whore Napier, witli 2800 English and 
sepoys, defeated 22,000 Babichs, strongly po.sted. 
The "ameers siirrendered, except Shere Mohammed, 
wlio brought 25,000 men into line of battle at 
Hyderabad. Napier bad only 5000 men, but in 
three hours his little army gained a decisive viotoiy. 
A few days afterwards Napier was in the palace 
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of the ameers, anrl master of Sind ; and after the 
anne'cation Lord Ellenhorongh made him governor 
of Sind. He g.ained the respect and reverence of 
the inhabitants, but soon Irecame engaged in _an 
aerinionious war of despatches witli the British 
anthoritie.s. In 1847 lie returned to England. 
After attending a series of fe.stivaK in his iiononr, 
lie lived in retirement until the disasters of the 
Sikh war oansed the eyes of his eonnti ynien to he 
turned to the hero or Sind. He went to India, 
lint found on Iiis arrival tliat the. Sikhs had been 
routed. He now turned hts attention, as coin- 
niander-in-chief of the army in India, to the .snliject 
of military reform, and ipnarrelled witli Lord Dal- 
housie. He hade a final adieu to tlie East in 1S.5I, 
and returned to hi.s native country, where he 
re.sided until Ids de.ath, whicli took place at Ida 
seat, at Oaklands, ne.ar Portsmouth, on •20tli 
August 1833. He liad then attained the rank of 
lienteiiant-general, was (1.0.11., and colonel of the 
22d Foot, It mu.st he lemenihered to his iiononr 
that he was the first Englisli gen'eral wlio ever 
recorded in Ids despatches tlie name.s of private 
soldiers ivlio had distinguished tlieiii.selve.s, side liy 
.side witli tlio.se of oflieers. Brave to rashness, 
ready alike with tongue, ]ien, and sword, qnavrel- 
soiiie with his anpevinva, hut beloved by Ids soldiers, 
and, to cvowiv all, of wild yet noble and striking 
appearance, Napier was one of the ino.st remark- 
able men of Ida time. See the hiograpliy by his 
brother (4 vols. 1857), that by IV. Napier Bruce 
(1885), and the short Life by Sir W. Butler (1R90). 

His brother, Sir Willi.im Fu.tNci.s Patrick 
NA riER, K.C. B, , was horn 17tli Deoenibor 1785, 
served in the Peninsular oainpaigii, and became 
lieutenant-general. Besides Ids famous Eistory of 
the War in the Feuinsiila (G vols. 1828-40), he 
puhliahed The Conquest of Soincle (1845), and the 
Life of his lirotlier Sir Charles ( 1857). He died at 
Clapham, 1 2th February ISGO. See his Life by 
H. A. Bruce ( 1864). 

IVaploi’, John, Laird of IMerchiston, was horn 
at Merohi.stmi Castle, near Edinburgh, in 1550. He 
iiiatricnlated at St Andrews in 1503, and travelled 
for some time on the Contiueut, returning to Ida 
native country highly informed and cultivated ; 
hut, declining all civil cniploynient.s, ho preferreil 
the seclusion of a life devoted to litei’ary and 
scientific study. In 1593, however, lie was one of 
a deputation of six to the king regarding the 
punishment of the ‘ Popisli Rebels ; ’ and in the 
same year be published his Plaine Discoucry (or 
‘Interpretation’) of the whole Reualationof isidnt 
John (revised ed. IGll ; 6th ed. 4to, 1645). In 
the dedication to King Janies VI. he gave his 
majesty some very plain advice regarding the 
propriety of reforming his ‘house, family, and 
court ; ’ and the ivork went through numerous 
editions in English, Dutch, Freneh, and German. 
In July 1594 he made a contract with Logan of 
Kestalrig for the discovery of treasure in Fast 
Castle. About this time lie seems to have devoted 
inucli of his time to the invention of w'ailike 
maehine.s for the defence of the country against 
Philip of Spain, and a list of the same exists at 
Lainhetli Palace, dated 159G. Like other eminent 
men of the time, Napier, tliougli a strict Pre.shj'- 
tevian, seems to have been a believer in astrology 
and divination. In 1596 he proposed the nse of 
salt as a fertiliser of land. In 1614 he first gave 
to the ivorld his famous invention of Logaritliins 
( q. v. ), in a treatise entitled Mirifiei Loqarithmorum 
C'anonis Descriptio (4to, Edin.), Jjapier's next 
work was^ BcMoloqiee sen Numerutionis per Vir- 
mlas Uhri duo (Ediii. 1617), detailing an invenlion 
for simplifying and shortening the proce.sses of 
multiplication and division mechanically by means 
of the device subsequently known as Eapicr’s 


Bones — an arrangement of narrow slips of bone 
ivory, metal, or pasteboard, inscribed with figures. 
This iiigeiiions contrivance, however, was super- 
seded by his logaritliins. He also prepared n 
second work on logaritliins, showing their mode of 
construotioii and application, with an appendix 
containing .several jiropositions of sphorical trigono- 
metry, and those fnrmnhe uhich are now known 
by bis name. This work wa.s pnblislieil after hi.s 
death (4th A])vil 1617) by bis son Robert in 1619. 
There is an English translation hy IV. R. Jlac- 
donald. The Cunstriietinu of the Wonderful Canon 
of Logarithms, with a catalogue of tlie various 
edition.s of Napier's works (1889). Napier’s eldest 
son, Arcliihald, wa.s raised to the peerage as the 
first Loid Napier by Cliarles I. in 1627, and his 
de.scendants still hear the title — the ninth Baron 
Napier having in 1872 become also Baron Ettiick 
in the peel age of the Unileil Kingdom. 

Two Lives of Napiov have been published, the one by 
the E.u-1 of Buchan ( 1787 ), and the other hy Mark Napier 
(1834), who .also edited Ars Loyidira, ‘The llaron of 
llerchiston Ids booke of Arithmeticko and Algebra' 
(1839), i-eprinted from n manuscript copy for the liamia- 
tyiie (jlnb. This work had been originally traiiseribed 
from Napier’s notes hy his .son I’oliert. 

Napier* kLtc'VUV, horn at Gla.sonw, 11th April 
1776, was educated tliere and in Edinhiirgh, and in 
1799 heeame a writer to the Signet, in 1805 Signet 
Librarian (vhicli post lie retained till 1837), and 
in 1824 first professor of L'nnveyancing. He edited 
the supplement to the iiftli edition of the Jineyelo- 
ptrilia Briinnniea (6 vols. 1816-'24), and in 1829 
succeeded .felTi'ey as editor of l\\e,Kdinburyhlievme 
(q.v.). Among his coiitrihutors were Macaulay, 
Carlyle, J. 8. Mill, Sir IVilliam Hamilton, and (alas 
for the editni’ ! ) Bi'ongham. He died 1 1 th Fehrnary 
1847. iSee his interesting Correspundenee (1879). 

Napier of Maisfdaln, Loup. Robert Cornelis 
Napier wa.s horn in (.'eylon, 6th December 1810, 
amt was educated at the Military College at 
AtUliseombe. He entered the Bengal Engineers 
in 1826, served in the Sutlej campaign, was 
wounded while acting as chief-engineer at the 
siege of IMultan, and had a prominent share in 
the battle of Gnjriit. As chief-engineer of tlie 
Pnnjal), with the rank of colonel, lie greatly de- 
veIo])ed tlie resources of the country. During 
the Indian Mutiny he was cliief-engiiieer in Kir 
Colin Caniphcll’s nrm,y, and e.s])ecially distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Lnoknow, and 
was made K.G-B. He received the thanks of 
parliament for his sendees in the Chinese war of 
1858. As commaiuler of tlie expedition in Ahys- 
.sinia (q.v.) in 1868, he achieved a brilliant success, 
both by his whole iiianagemeiit of tlie short cam- 
paign and in the storniiiig of Magdahi, which ended 
it. On his return he received lliii thanks of parlia- 
ment, an annuity of £2000, was made G.C.B., and 
created Baron Napier of Magdala. In 1870 he was 
appointed. Commander-in-chief of the forces in 
India, ami luniiinated a nieiiilier of the Indian 
Council. In 1876-82 he was goi'eriior of Gibraltar, 
ami on resigning was made Field-marslial, in 18S(i 
Coiistableof the 'Tou-er. He died 14th January 1890. 

Naples ou'e.s its foundation to a body of Greek 
colonists, two settlements, Rahoopolis and Neapolis, 
existing for many years side b.y side as one com- 
munity, Fartlieuope. In 328 B.'c. both were suh- 
dnod by Rome, ; from that time Palmopolis dis- 
appears, whilst its neighbour was made an ally of 
Rome. It resisted Pyrrhus, deterred Hannibal, 
but fell throngli treachery into the hands of Sulla’s 
partisans (82 n.C.), who massacred the people. 
Under the empire it was a favourite place of 
residence for the emperors and. the njiper clasp,? 
of Rome, and of the poets Virgil, Statins, Silins 
Italiciis, lu-xiiry and pleasure, and its beautiful 
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cliinate, being tl)e f-onree.s of Jittiactiini. After 
Home fell, it sided witli the Goths, but was seized 
by Belisafius (330), .and .six yeans later liy Totila. 
Naises recovered it soon after for the Byzantine 
einperor.s, who iiia<Ie it the head of a duchy. This 
in the beginning of the Sth century asserted its 
indeiiendence, anil retained it until the whole 
country was subdued liy the Normau.s (q.v.) in the 
Util century. To the Nmiuan dynasty succeeded 
that of the Hohenstaufen. But their arch-enemies, 
the popes, conferred the sovereignty of Naples 
upon Charles of Anjou, who in the liattle of Bene- 
vento (1206) annihilated the power of the imperial 
( Ghibelline ) party. Tlie predominance of the papal 
(Guelph) party during the reign of Bobert I., who 
was the patron of Dante and Boccaccio, the de- 
raved libertinism of his heiress and granddaughter 
oanna, the ravages committed by German nior- 
cenaries and by the plague, futile attempts to 
recover Sicily, and the feints of rival claimants to 
the throne, are the leading features during the 
rale n£ tlie Angevine dynasty, which expireil with 
tile piotligate Joanna 11. iii 143o. It was suc- 
ceeded by that of Aragon, wliich had ruled Sicily 
from the time of the Sicilian Vespei's (12H2). Dur- 
ing tlie tenure of the Aiagou line, various misuc- 
ce.ssful attempts were made by tlie House of 
Anjou to recover their Inst sovereignty ; and the 
country, especially near the 
seacuast, was repeatedly 
ravaged by the Turlv.s. Be- 
tween 1494 and lo04 the 
French and .Spanish dis- 
puted between them tlie 
posses.sion of Naples, and 
victory inclined to the 
latter. Naples was united 
with Sicily, forming the 
kingdom of the Two Sioilie.s, 
and was governed by vice- 
roys of Spain down to 1707. 

Tlie moat striking eiiisotle 
during this period ivns the 
revolt of Masaniello (q.v,). 

During the war of the 
Sriauish , Succession (q.v.), 

Naples was wrested from 
•Spain by Austria (1707); 
hut in 1733 was given to 
Don Carlos, third .sou of 
Philip V. of Spain, who 
founded the Boiirhon dynasty. In 1789 the troops 
of the French lieimhlic iiii’aded Naples and con- 
verted it into the Partlienopean Ropiiblio (1799). 
Fur Nel.son’s sliaia in Neapolitan polities at this 
time, see Nel.si)N. A second invasion by Napoleon 
(1806) enileil in the proclamation of his brother, 
Joseph, as king of Naples ; and, when Joseph 
assumed the , Spanish crown in 1808, that of Naple.s 
was awarded to Joachim Murat. On the defeat 
and execution of Murat in ISlfl the Bourbon mon- 
arch, Ferdinand IV., was restored. The insurrec- 
tionary movements of 1821 and 1848 were the fore- 
rumiers of the overthrow of the Bourbon rule by 
Garibaldi (q.v.) and the Sardinians, and the incor- 
poration of Naples in the kingdom of Italy (1861 ). 

•See History of the Kbujdoni of HapJea (1734-1825), by 
Colletta, Eng. trana. by S. Hornor (2 vols. Edin. 1858); 
and SCO also Italy, Sicily, and Feiimnand I. and II. 

_ Nai)le.S ( Gr, and Lat. NeapoUs, Ital. l^apoli), 
till 1860 the capital of the kingdom of Naples, is 
the largest of Italian citiG.s, and, with tlie doubtful 
exception of Constantinople, the most beautifully 
situated in Europe, 161 miles by rail SE. of Rome. 
It is the seat of an archbishop. Pop. (1881) 
463,172; (1889) 514,28(1 Naples is one of the 
busiest ports of the kingdom, exporting wine , 
and olive-oil (£504,150), chemicals and perfumery ' 


(£285,800), lice animals and uiiimal products 
(£249,700), hemp and llax (£293,450), cereals 
(£94,700), cni'iiery (£100,230), &e., to the annual 
value of £1,672,000; and iiupoiting cereals 
I (£1,363,300), metals (£736,800), cottons (£707,230), 
woollens (£386,300), live animals (£3.14,900), 
earthenware, glas.s, litc. . (£336,130), cunicry 
, (£236,230), silks (£179, .100), groeerie' (£173,400), 

I specie, hemp and Hax, dyes, clicinicals, Re., to an 
average total of £5,363,000. She trades principally 
M-ith Britain (annual total, £2,266,400) and France 
(.£1,861,900). Naiiles lias many employments but 
few industries, and these insignificant, consisting 
mainly of woollen, .silk, and linen mannfactnre.s, 
gloves, soap, perfumery, jewellery, eartlienwaro, 
liate, ami carriages. Macaroni (q.v.) i.s almo.st in- 
digenous to the Neapolitan seaboard. FLsliing 
supports many of the inhabitants. Tlie neighbour- 
hood is the market-garden of Italy. 

Its attractiveness, due not only to its site, but 
to its tonic and bracing climate, specially delight- 
ful in autumn and winter, and, thanks to the .sea- 
breeze, quite tolerable in the summer-heat, has 
in.spired the well-known proverb, • See Naples and 
then die.’ Its charms have remained proof against 
immmerable sanitary drawbacks, defective drain- 
age, impure water-supply, and the fever presen es 
of its poorer quarters with their suhterranean dens. 


in coiu'se of removal since June 1889. The impetus 
to this work was given by the fearful cholera 
explosion of September 1884, when in one night 
nearly 2000 )ieojile were attacked, and about 
1000 of them died. The new drainage-works 
carry the sewage to C'nmaq thus relieving the 
sea-luargin, under the principal hotels, of the 
liquid poison that used to stain the water black 
hard-li.v the most frequented marine-baths, and 
infect the oysters moored in boskets near the 
shore. An aqueduct opened in 1885 furnishes pure 
drinking-water to every part of the city. Along the 
quay cousiilerable improvements are in progress — a 
neiv harbour, solid embankments, and commodious 
promenades following up the handsome squares, 
lilanted with trees and parterre.^, new streets cut 
through the more populous quarters, a fine emhaiik- 
luent carried along the sea-front, and the Corso 
Vittorio Emaimele, a road traversing all the 
heights above the city— these latter imjirovements 
begun and partly finished under Kmg Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Naples oeeupies the base and flank, s of a hill- 
range rising, amphitheatre wise, from the sea, 
and divided into two unequal parts by the Capo- 
dimonte, S. Elmo, and Pizzofalcone heights, the 
latter ending in the small ridge crowned by the 
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Pastel ileir Ovo. Tlie mnsL ancient and pojniloue 
paid of the city lies in the eastern descent, and 
I- intersected fi om north to smith liy the Via Toledo 
(now 'i'ia di itoina), the main historic stiect of 
Naples, more densely ]ieopled than any other of 
erjnal space in Eniope. Nninernns broad streets 
have latelv hei'U built on this side of the city. 
A line quay extends eastward to the Pastel del 
Parinine. To the hack of this lies the poorest and 
most popnhms quarter, now being dismantled. 
AVestward runs the le.ss ancient city, .smaller in 
e.x’tent, Imt fieer as to air and pios])ect, and fre 
qnented by the more favonied elasse.s, resident and 
migraturyl Along the sea-margin extend the I'oyal 
gardens and the Itiviera di Pliiaja, the lower 
hnnndaiy of the cinnparatively new qnarteis Imilt 
against the slope. On tlie Voniero Hill, in the 
north-we.st, honse-constinetion is hn.sily going on 
to aoconimodate the inhabitants of the di.smantled 
‘ rookeries ’ ne,ar the harbour, for whom dwelling.s 
have also been built hcyouil the railway station to 
the east of the city. Na 2 ile.s is three miles long 
and two broad. It has a modern look, Imt in ajiite 
of external change still jiresents the same noisy, 
vivariim.s, mercnriiil life so astonishing and ere 
long .SI) o])]irossive in its monotony to the new- 
comer fiom the north. Prom the iireeoeiims .streei 
auih to the gray-liaired and vociferous mendicant, 
with a whole army of imjiortunate pedlars, cabmen, 
iiewsvendor.s, flower-girls, and touts between, there 
is no jiause night or day — that ‘ Naples never goes 
to bed’ is indeed a scarcely exaggerated .sajing! 
The historic iutorest of the .s'ulmrlian qnarter.s along 
the .shore i.s greater than in the city. But its iiovei ty 
in Gi'.eco-Rmuan antiquities is made uii for by its 
National Mnsenm, huemning daily richer in arcliie- 
ologioal troasnre-trove from Pomiieii, while its 
sjrlendid aquaiinm teems with typical spoeiinens 
of the flora and fauna of the Meiliterraiiean, and 
forms the e.xhibition-room of its Zoological Station 
(fpv.). Of arohitecturai interest Najiles has Utile. 
Besides her five forts and four gates of mediawal 
construction, she has uiiwards of 800 churche.s, 
including the eathedral ( 1‘272-1.‘U6) of St Jamiaiius 
(q.v.), M-hose blood is said to liquefy in the phials 
eniitainiiig it on three yearly festivals. The 
university (1224), xvith neaily 100 teachers and 4150 
.students, the royal palace, the catacomhs, and, .still 
move, the law-courts are worth visiting. Najdcs is 
excellently equipped with lihraries ; the National 
Library (1804) lia.s 275,000 hooks ami 8000 MBS. ; 
the IJiiiYer.sity Libiary (1812), 150,000 hooka; and 
the Branoaceiana (Ui7>S), 150,000 hooks and 3000 
MS.S. The Ban Clarln Theatre (chielly for opera) 
is one of the largest in Italy, though inncli less 
jiopular than the San Carliuo, sacred to ‘ Puleinella’ 
(the Italian Punch). In lino art Naples i.s poor — 
her music, in spite of her devotion to opera, adding 
nothing to the Burn]iean repertory ; the plaintive 
songs of her (i.sliermcn are a.s distinctive of the 
Mediterranean as the A^enetian hdrcaruolc are of 
the Adriatic. —The jirorince has an area of 330 
gq. 111 ., and a iiojuilation (1889) of 1,000,032. 

IVapolcoil I., emperor of the ITencIi. Naiio- 
leon Bomijiarte, the second son of Charles Bona- 
parte and his wife Letizia do Kamolino, was born 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the loth August 1769- 
In 1779 he entered the Royal Militaiy iSchool of 
Briemie le Clniteaii ; there' lie remained till the 
aiitnnm of 1784, when he was transferred to the 
Military School of Paris, according to the usual 
routine. An oflieial report on him by the In- 
spector of Military Schools in this year speaks 
highly of his conduct, and notillea his groat pro- 
ficieney in niatlienmtic.g and fair knowledge of 
history and geogi-a]ihy, hut says he is not xvell up 
ill ornamental studies or in Latin, and, cniionsly 
enough, adds that he will make an excellent 


■sailor. Napoleon lost liL father in 1785, and the 
.same year he wa-s commissioiied us speoniMieu 
tenant of avtilleiy, in which eniiacity he served 
at A'aleiice and otliei garrisons. He. spent his pernuk 
of leave in Porsica, and aiqiears to have wished tii 
play the leading part in the history of his native 
ishaiid, showing the lust signs of his amhitiinis and 
energetic character. Dining the eiitieal time.s 
following the (irst Erench RcMiliition, he at iii-.t 
joined the moderate jiarty ot I’luili; hut, trying fm 
militaiy power, though liy until ing activity and 
roekle.s.s aiiilueity he snpceeded in being elected 
lieuteiiant-cnhiiiel of the National A'olniiteeis of 
Ajaccio, he failed in an attempt to seize that town 
and was obliged to return to Piaiice. Altlioiigli 
he had forfeited Ills Prencli eniinnission hv over- 
staying hi- leave, the second Itei olntioii of 1792 
wa.s now in progress, and the new government 
could not siiaip the few trained olliceis whom 
emigration had left, and his rank was restored to 
him. He returned to PmsU-a and accompanied tin 
expedition whioli uii.siieeessfiilly tried to get iio-sps- 
sioii of , ‘Sardinia. The Pieiieli goveniiiient soon 
made an emleavoiir to crush I’lioli and do away 
with Poi-'ican jirivilegc.s, and the islanders rallied 
round the patriot. Naiiiileon now tuinecl agaiii.st 
him and atteinjited to seize the citadel of Apiccio 
' for tlie Erencli ; hut failing again, with all his 
relatives he Med a .second time to Fr.mce. 

li’imii ibis time onwards Napoleon looked to 
Prance for his career. The nan ow horizon of hi.s 
native island was no longer wide eiioiigli for 
him, hilt from its hraoirig iiioiuitain aii and from 
the quick lilooil of hi.s nice he drew a magnetic 
force which imiiarted to his decisions and aciions 
a rapidili and eneigy that carried all hefnie 
them, while al the .same time a power of calm 
caleulalion, of industry, anil of self-control enahletl 
him to employ his genius to the best advantage. 
The foree of las iier.soinility was m ovoiwliehii- 
ing that in consideiing his career the regret nui&t 
ever he present thal. the only jiriiiciple that re- 
mained .steadfast uitli him, and is the key to 
liis coiidnci tlirimgliont, sliimld have been the 
care for his oun ailvancenient, glory, and jiower. 
Napoleon now joined the army under Paiteaiix, 
which acted again.sl the hfarseillais xvlio had de- 
clared against the National ('(invention and occu- 
pied Avignon. At this time he liecanie attached 
to the younger Rohcsiiierre, who was a coniiui.s- 
simier with the army, and embraced Ills Jacobin 
irineiiiles. He w.as .shnrtly iironintotl Chef Me 
Jatailloii, and oonimauded the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon, wliero lie highly distinguished 
hini.self, and is generally believed to have been 
the author of the plan of attack which led to the 
fall of the place. He was then promoted general 
of brigade. 

Un the fall of the Rohesiiierros, Naiioleon in- 
curred serious danger, hut was sai'ed by iiowerful 
iiilliieiiee enlisted in his favour. Ho was, how- 
ever, ordered to take command of an infantry . 
brigade in the Army of the AA'est. This he con- 
sidered would .stille his military career, and neglect- 
ing to obey the order, he 'wa.s in consequence 
removed from the list of enijiloyed general officers. 
Disgimted with Ills apparent lack of jirospects, 
he wa.s now anxious to be seiil to Turkey to re- 
organise the Turkish artillery. But on the eve of 
the IStli Vendemiaire (5th Oetolier 1795) lie was 
appointed soooiid in command of the Army of the 
Interior under llarras, and did the National Con- 
vention good service next day in repelling the 
attack of the Sections of Pari.s. liilluenced jiartly 
by fear and partly by apiireciation of hi.s talents, 
the Directory ajipointed General Bonaparte to the 
command of the Army of Italy on 23il Fehruary 
1796. On 9th Marcli he married Josephine Ta.sclier 
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de la I’ageiii', widow of ({eiieial Vicointe Alex- 
andre de Deauliaiiiai-., and left PaiLfor Italj two 
dave later. 

ijii joiiiiug the aimy lluiiaparte imuiymated a 
uew era in the wars of tlie Itepiiljlic, Pipvioiihlj 
tlie leading motives had been pure patiiotism and 
love of liheitv; Bonanaite for the liist time, in 
ids proclaiiiatiou on tahing ciiiituiimd^ iniolced the 
.-pint of aelf-iiiturent and phuider, which was to 
dominate the wlnjle policy of Pianee for tlie next 
twenty years. Evil as were the passioiis which lie 
aroused, Napoleon’s groat military oenins Hashed 
forth in its full hrilliauey in thi.s his lirst eainpiiigii. 
His power lay in the rapidity and holdue.ss of his 
decisions, and in the niilirino energy with w liitli he 
carried tlieui out, coiifouiidiiig his enemie.s hy the 
suddcime.ss and liglitning rajiidity of lii.s Uow.s, 
which never gave them time lo recover. He 
found the Freiieh army about ,30,000 stiong, di.s- 
tvihuted along the crests of the mountains fiom 
Nice to S,avoiia, and opposing 20,000 Piedmontese 
under Colli and 3S,000 Austrians under Beaulieu. 
Tliese two generals had, however, difrenn,g in- 
teiests ; Colli’s main object was to piotect Pied- 
mont, Beaulieu's to cover Lombardy. Hence, if 
Bonaparte could penetiate the point of jniictiou of 
the two armies, it was pruhalde they would .sepa- 
late in tlieir retreat, and could lie beaten .singly. 
He therefore attacked the ceuLie of the allied line, 
and, duiiiig hack the Austrians from Monteiiotte 
on the 12th April, turned against thePiedinoute.se 
and clefonted them at Millesimo tlie iie.vt day. 
Losing no time he left a dii’ision under Aiigereau 
to keep the Piedmontese in cheek, ami led the 
hulk of his army against the Austiiaus, defeating 
them heavily at Dego on the 14th. The allied 
aimies then letreated in diverging diiectioiis as 
expecteil, and Bouaparto, following the Piedmon- 
tese, heat them .at C'eva and .ilondovi, and forced 
the king of Sardinia to .sign the armistice of Ulicr- 
aseo, leaving him free lo deal witli the Ainstiian-s. 
He crossed tlie Po at 1‘iacenza oil tlie 7tli May, 
and obliged the Austrians to ictreat to the Adda. 
Following them he foiced the bridge of Lodi on the 
11th ilay, and entered Milan amid the rejoicings 
of the j)eo)ilc on the l.'ith. But his ill-omened pro- 
clamation had done its work ; violoiice and pillajre 
were rampant in the French army, and he could do 
little to restrain them. Indeed, he himself showed 
an e.xample of plnndering, though under more or- 
ganised foinis. Heavy conti ihntions were exacted, 
curiosities and work.s of art W'cre demanded whole- 
sale and despatched to F ranee ; and the Directory, 
demoralised hy tlie uiiaccinstomed wealth that 
flowed in upon them, became full.y as eager as 
Napoleon for fresh eonnuests and their accruing 
spoils. Insurrections followed at Pavia and in the 
Milanese, hut w'ere ruthlessly put down, and on the 
27 111 May the aiiiiy left jMilan to follow Beaulieu 
to the Mincio. The Austrians defended the whole 
line of thi.s river, hut Napoleon, drawing the bulk 
of their forces northward hy n feint, broke through 
their centre at Borglretto, ami Beaulieu retreated 
into Tyrol, leaving the line of the Adige to Napo- 
leon. This he at once occupied, taking Verona and 
Legnago from the neutral republic of Venice, 
whtiin he frightened into submission. 

The Austrians still held Mantua, which Napoleon 
now he.sieged, occupying himself at the same time 
in consolidating his conquests. The Austiiaus 
made strenuous efforts to save the fortre.ss. They 
had about 20,000 men in Maiitna, and 'iVnrmser 
advanced through Tyrol with 50,000 more, while 
the Fi'eneh were only some 45,000 .strong including 
tire .siege corps. Wurinser moved in three colunms : 
one descended the Adige and threatened Verona, 
another moving between the Adige and the Lake 
of Garda drove Jouhert and Massena from Kivoli ! 


and Corona, w bile the third rrmler tjuasdarruvich 
riroved west of the Lake of Garda and seized 
Brescia, threaterrirrg the Freirclt cumrrrrriricatiorrs. 
Napoleon's positioir w.-is very critical, hrrt he rirade 
a rapid decisioit, raised tire siege of iiarrlrta, spik- 
ing his gun.s aird destroying Iris .stores, ntoved all 
the force he could collect against tirrasihmovich, 
and defeated him at Lojtato on the 31st Jirly. 
"Wuruttser moving ort Marrtua fourrd no erremy 
[ there, riird riris~ed heiitg at the ilecisire point at 
the right time. Naiioleou, leaving a small force 
to watch (irrasdairovich, turned rapidly hack again.st 
the other two Austrian colrrums which were nut 
jet firlly rirrited, attd heat their most advanced 
, troofis at Lonato again on tire 3d Arrgiist arrd 
I V'rrrtrrsei Itiiuself at (-'astiglione on the .itlr, dririrrg 
Irirrt hack iirto Tjml witlr tire loss of half iris anrrj’, 
iMatrtna was agairr inve.sted, hut, the siege-artil- 
leiy bar iug heeit lost, the ojreratioris again.st it 
were reduced to a hlnekade. lit the hegiiiniiig of 
iSeptemher Napoleon took the offensive against 
IVuriiiser, arid passing huhllj’ hehitid liim defeated 
him at Bassaim. cut off his retreat, ami foiced him 
to take refuge in Mantua on the loth Septenrher. 
Again, at the end of Uctuher, air Aiistiiaii army of 
.50,000, hilt mostly recruits, adr aiiced under AUinzi. 
Napoleon couhl now dispose of frraii 38,000 to 
40,000 men, iiaiiiig ill the meantime formed tire 
t'ispiulaiie llepiihlie arid raised an Italian legiuii 
Avlticlt set free most of liis gaiTi.sou.s. Alviiizi 
ar-rived before Verona, while a column under David- 
ovich moved hj’ the eastern shore of the Lake of 
Garda. Napoleon hastily caused the nosiliims of 
llivoii ami Corona to he reocciipietf to cheek 
Davhluvicli, and moved himself hy night from 
Verona ilown the riglit hank of the Adige, crossed 
it at Iloiico, and came ii]ion Alvin/.i’s rear. Then 
followed tire three ilays’ battle of Areola, during 
wliicli Napoleon Jiad a reiy narrow escape, but 
I whicli eiuled in Alviuzi’s defeat and retreat on 
, Tj’rol. From Ai-cola Napoleon dated his Jirm 
I belief in his own fortune. Once again, in Janu- 
I ai-y 1797, Alvinzi tried to relieve Mantua. 

I Peiiitiitg against Legnago to deceive Napoleon, 

I he intended to make his main advance between 
I the Adige and the lake. But Napoleon was 
i too skilful to take deeiiled action without full 
I knowledge, and keejiiiig his reserve half-way 
i hetwceii Iliroli and Legnago waited for more 
eeiiaiii news. 'When he ascertained the direc- 
tion of the real attack, he rrroved irr full force on 
Kivoli and won a decisive battle tlrere on Jarrrrary 
14, the Arrstrian detachment on the Lower Adige 
liaving to lay dorvn their arrn.s ne.\t day at llover- 
hella. M^rrr'rrtser cairitulated at Marrtua on the 2d 
February, Napoleurr treating him witlr generosity. 
This lirst Italian campaign was perhaps the nrost 
skilful of all those of Napoleon. Everything was 
doite accrrratelj’ arrd rapidlj', and without throwing 
awtt,y clrances. Some of his later campaigns, 
thoirgh equally brilliant, .show him aetirrg more 
with tire ganrhlei’s .spirit, running rtnneces.safy 
risks with alrjro.st a IJind reliance uporr his star, in 
the htrpe of ohtarnirrg results which should dazzle 
the world. 

In political rrratters duritrg this tirrre Napoleon 
was aetirrg less asasei-vairtof the French Directorj' 
than as an indepeudent irrler. He entirely ignored 
the instr'uctiorrs Ire received from Paris, levying 
corrlrihutioirs, entering into negotiations and depos- 
urg princes at his own will, arrd writing that Ire 
is not fighting ‘for those rascals of lawyers.’ 
His policy was in fact regulated irr accordance 
with his own anrhitious schenres ; and we find 
him adopting a conciliatory attitude towards 
Eoitre witlr an eye to the future support of the 
church. 

IViieii Iris position in Italy was secured hy 
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tlie fall of Mfintuii, aiul li>- treaties ri-itli Rome 
ami Siudinia, lie prepareil to aihaiice tliroiigli 
C'ariiithia ami Stvi'la on Vieiiiia, He jnisliocl back 
the Aichiliike t'liarles from the Taolhiinento, ami 
aihanceil Lill he reached Leohen in Styiia on the 
7th A]iril 17117. Then Austria sued for jieace, ami 
the jirelinnuaiies of Leohen weie hienetl on the 
ISth A\iul [leiulinn Oic conolu.sion of a deliuite ]icace. 
lint further neffotiatioms (li'aofied on, as Austria 
thought a I evolution might he iinijending in hrance 
from which she could ohtain advantage. In fact a 
party \va- rising against the Diiectoiy, con.sisting 
mainly of moderates who wcic eager only for a 
rcspectahle government, hnt eontaining also a few 
vovalists. Tlieir inclusion was fatal to the iiarty. 
It gave a jnete.vt for laising the cry that the 
llepuhlie was in danger, and .\ngereau, .sent by 
Napoleon to Raris, aided the Jliiectory to carry out 
the I'onj) ft’ctat of the Itilh h’ructidor, when the 
t 'orps Legislalif was .surroumleil hy tioo|i.s ami the 
olmo.vious lepicsentalives airested. This strcngtli- 
ened the Diiectory for the moment, hut rvas a 
steji towards military despotism under Napoleon. 
Austria, seeing the IJireetory again lirmly seated 
in \iower, liecame nmre eager for peace, the nego- 
tiations were hastened, and on 17th Octnher 1797 
the tieaty of (lampo-Lormio was signed. Ity 
this h'lanee nhtainod Belgium and tlic Ionian 
Islands, Austria also acknowledging the ('isal|iine 
llepnhlic, and ceding tn it Lomhardy, and engaging 
tn try and get tlie tuft hank of the Rhine for Brance 
from the (Jermanie hudy. As an iiuleinnity Austria 
ohtaiiicd Istila, Dalmatia, and the territory of the 
I’eiietian KemihUc, with whom, although neutral, 
Napoleon had managed to pick a fpuirrel with this 
end in view. 

Napoleon relumed to Paris on tlic obh IJeeemher 
1797. The Directory, fearing his amhition, thought 
they could only keep him quiet hy emidoying him, 
ami gave him command of the so-called Army of 
Eiiglaiul. But he was heiit oii the comjuest of 
Egypt. Tie appears to have liad .something visionary 
in ins temperament, and to have dreamed of found- 
ing a mighty empire from the standpoint of the 
East, the glow and glamour of whicli seem always 
to have had a certain fascimitinn for him. He 
therefore enqiloyed the resonrees of the Army of 
England to prejiave for an expedilioii to Egypt, and 
the Diiectory yielded to his wishes, pai-tly no 
doubt tlirongh the desire of getting him away 
frnm E'rance. But their aggressive policy was at 
the same time fast bringing on annther liuriqiean 
war. Tlie e.xpedition sailed from Timlon on the 19tli 
May 179S, captured lilalta frnm the Knigdits of St 
John hy tveaeherv , ami, escaping by great Inck from 
the British lleet under Nelson, arrived nt Ale.xan- 
dria on the .SOtli June. The aimy was disembarked 
in haste, for fear lest Nelson should arrive, and on 
tlie 8th July Najioleon marched on Cairo. He 
defeated the Mamehike.s at Cliehreiss and the 
Pyramids, and enteied Cairo on the 24lh July. 
He then occupied himself with organising the 
government of Egyiit, hnt his position was ren- 
dered very liazardous hy the destruction of the 
Ereiich Heet on the Ist August hy Nelson at the 
battle of the Nile, and he saw that hi.s dream of 
fnnnding an empire in the East could not he realised. 
He thought, however, that he might cieate a 
revolution in Svria, hy the aid of which he might 
overthrow the Turkish power and march in triniiiph 
hack to Enro])G through Asia Minor and Constant- 
inople.^ He aocovdiiigly entered Syria in Felwnary 
1799 with 12,000 men, hut was brought to a stand- 
still before fit Jean d’Acre. Failing tn capture 
that fortress, siqiported a.s it ivas hy the British 
squadron under Sir Siilnej' Smith, in spite of the 
most desjierate efforts, he was obliged to return to 
Egypt. The expedition to Syria was disgraced hy 


the ma.ssacre in cold blood of 2500 piisoneis at 
Jaffa ; hut there seems to he some doubt about the 
truth of the story that in his retreat Napoleon 
eaii.sed the .sick he cimld not tiansporl to he 
poisoned. Aftei- his retnin to F.gypt, Naiinleon 
defeated a Tnikish ium\ which had lamleil at 
Aboukir, hut leauiing the levevses tluit had been 
.sultbied hy the French aims in Euiiqie, he resolved 
to leave Egypt ami leturii to ranee. He emharkeil 
secretly on the 22d Angnst, leaving a letter placiu"- 
Klehcr in eomnmnd of the Army of Egypt, and 
landed in Fiance six weeks hiLei. 

He found maltens at home in great confusion. 
The wars had been mismanaged, Italy was almost 
lost, ami the government in consequence was in 
very had odnur. Sieyes, one of the Directors, 
meditated a ma/i tViiat, hnt was at a lass fur a 
man of action to take the lead. At this juncture 
Boiiajiarte ai rived, and, though for .some time there 
wa.s no rH)ii<rm‘liL'inent between him and Sicye.s 
(the latter fcaiing Bonaparte’.s masterful ehaiacicr, 
and Boiia])artL‘ niicertain what party it wnnld he 
most to his advantage tn join), they at length 
coalesced, and the revolution of the 18'tli Brumaire 
folloued (9Lli November 1799), when the legislature 
was forcibly closed ami a iirovisional executive 
of three consuls, Sicyes, llogur-Duclos, and Bona- 
parte, formed to draw uji a new cnn.stilntion. 'Ihis 
vva.s ])romnlgateil on the Dlth December; the 
executive was vested in three coiisnls, Bonapaite, 
Cnuihaedves, and Lebrun, of whom Bonapai te was 
nominated First Coiisul for ten years. He was 
practically (laramount, the two remaining consuls 
Ijeing cipliers, and the other institutions being so 
orgauiseil as to concentrali; power in the e.xeentive. 
.Sieves became president of the senate. The 
govmrnmcntal crisis being settled, energetic steiis 
wore taken with rogai'il to the civil war in the 
west. A i>voelamalion was issued promiHing re- 
ligious toleiathni at the siuiui time that decided 
military action was taken, and the.se measures were 
so .successful that all was quiet nt home hy the end 
of Fehriiary LSOO. Then Napoleon turned his 
attention ahrnad. Ho made nvei tores for peace tn 
England and Austria, now the only belligerents, as 
he wislicd to lull sit.s|)ieion hy po.sing as the friend 
of peace, not as a mililary ruler; hut he inwardly 
lejoioed when they rejected liis overtnves. 

The situation of the helligereiits on the Continent 
was this : the Army of the Rhine under Moreau, 
more than 190,000 .strong, was distrilmted along the 
Rhino from the Lake of ( ,'on.staiice tn Al.sjiee, oppn.sed 
to Kray, who.se lieadijuarteis vveio at Donan- 
escliingen in Baden ; while JMasHeiia with the Army 
of Italy was on the Riviera and at tlenoa, opposed 
to an Austrian army under Melas. Nai>olenu 
intended to gain himse.lf the chief glory of the 
campaign ; .so, giv'iiig Moreau orders to cros.s the 
Rhine hut not to advance lieyoml a certain limit, 
and leaving Massena le make head as best he could 
against Melas, with the result that he was he.siegcd 
in Genoa and reduced to the last extiemity, he 
prejiared secretly an aimy of re.sorve near the 
Swiss frontier, to the command of which Berthiev 
was ostensibly apjiointed. Outside and even inside 
France tliis army of reserve was looked upon as a 
chimera. Moreau crossed the Rhine on the 24th 
April and drove Kray to Ulm, but was there 
checked hy Naiioleon'.s instnictiun.s, according to 
which he also .sent a division to oo-nperate with the 
army of re.son'o. Napoleon him.sclf went tn Geneva 
oil the 9lli May, and asBuming emiiiiiand of this 
army crossed the ,St Bernard and reached the plains 
of Italy before Melas had convinced liiiuself of the 
existence even of the army of reserve, and whilst 
his troop.s were scattered from Genoa to the Var. 
Napoleon'.s ohvion.s cour.se would now have been to 
move straight on Genoa, relieve Mas.seiia, and heat 
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ill detail as many of Melas' tiuoi)'? as he could 
eiicoiiiitei. Put this would not have heeii a sulli- 
ciently brilliant trinmiih, as the hulk of the Austrian 
aiiin iniyht ha\ e escaiied : and trusting in liisstar 
he I'esolved to stake the existence of his army oii 
a gainhler’s cast. Leaving iMassena to he staiveil 
out, he moved to tlie left on Milan, and occui>ied 
the vvhole line of the Ticino and Po as far as 
Piaeen/a, so as to cut off entirely the letreat of the 
Austrians. He then crossed the Po and coiiceii- 
iiated as many tioops as he could .spare at Stradella. 
The strategy was brilliant, hut the risk liin exce.s- 
Hve. Ills aiiuy was necessarily .scattered, while 
Melas had had time to coucenti-ate, and he was 
besides ignorant ol the Austrian iiosition. He 
sent Hesai.x with a column to seek information, 
and moved himself on Alessandria, where he found 
Melas. Ne.xt day, the Idth June, Mehw marched 
out to attack the French on the plains of IMarengo, 
and despite all Napoleon’.s efl'orts had actually 
defeated them, when fortunately Desal.t returned, 
and his advance, together with a cavalry charge by 
ICellermann, cliaiiged defeat into victory. Melas, 
losing his head, signed a coii\ entioii next day giving 
up almost all North Italy, though ilarmontsays that 
if he had fought another battle he must ha\e won 
it. Napoleon rctiii'iied to Paris u'ith the glorie.s of 
tills astonishing eampaigii ; Imt peace did not follow 
till ^loieau, when his lihorty of action was restored 
to him, had won the battle of Hohenhnden on Jd 
Deoeiuher ISOO. Then followed the treaty of 
Luneville with Germany in February 1801, the 
concordat with Koine in July 1801, and the treaty 
of Amiens with England in Jlarcli 1802, &o that 
Napoleon was able to ligiire as the restorer of peace 
to the world. He then ilcvotcd liimself to the 
leeonstrnetion of the civil iiistitutioiis of France, 
employing in this great work the best talent that 
he oniild Unit, and impressing on their lahoui's the 
stamp of Ids own geniits. Tlic in.stitutioi).s then 
eieated, which still lemaiii for the most part, were 
the restored chiircli, tlie judicial system, tlic codes, 
the system of local government, the uiiiver.sity, the 
Bank of France, and the Legion of IIonuHv. 

France at this period, sick of the failure of lepuli- 
lieitii government, svas gradually veering towards 
monaroliy, and Napideou knew how to take advan- 
tage of events to strengtlieii ids jiosition, and in 
line time establish ids own dynasty. The plot 
of Nivo,se (24:111 Uecemher 1800), when hi.s life was 
threatened hv a bomb, gave 1dm a pi'ete.xt for 
arresting ami transporting 130 memher.s of the 
.lacohin party, with rvhieh he liad long since 
liroken ; ami after tlie conclusion of tlie peace 
of Amiens a great step was taken wlien, as a 
mark of public gratitude for the pacification of 
tlie world, lie was elected First Consul for life, 
lint tliougli he desired the credit of making 
jieace, so as to enable him to estahlisli Ids authority 
o\er France, when tlint end wii.s .seeured lie became 
again eager for war, with a view to further exten- 
sion of his power. He also desired to liumhle 
England, a de.sire that led to tlie niptiire of the 
peace of Amiens in 1803. The immediate causes 
of this rupture were liis aggressions in Holland, in 
the Cisalpine Kepuhlic, in Genoa, and I’iedmoiit, 
and his monstrous deiiiaml that England shonld sup- 
piess every print that dared to criticise his actions, 
and drive all French refugees from hei shores. 
Having thu.s forced England to re.sninc ho.stilities, 
he made vast preparations for lier invasion, at the 
same time taking the first ste)i towards estiihlisli- 
ing ld.s ascendancy in Germany by seizing Han- 
over. The assumption of the crown soon followed, 
Napoleon preparing the wav with consummate 
cunning. He rid liimself of Moreau, his most 
dangerous rival, by aoonsiug him of conspiring 
with the royalists, into whom he then struck terror 


by the execution of the iJnc d'Eiiglden. He tliii.-, 
succeeded in iiispiiing e\cn repuldicans with the 
conviction that the best way of iircienting the 
inauguration of a new reign of tenor wa.s by con- 
firming his position. lie chose the title of emperor 
as least obnoxious to the republican feelhig of the 
army, and the change vras imule hv a decree of tlic 
senate of the ISth Illay 1804. 

I’rcparations for the invasion of Enghuid had 
been steadily jiroceeding, hut Napoleon's aggre-sive 
demeanour alter hecoining emjieior alarmed the 
European cahhiets, so tliat Pitt was able to levive 
the eoalition, ami in 180.') Napoleon found himself 
at war with Hiissia ami ,\nstria, as well as with 
England. F’orced by England's naval supieinacy 
to ahaiidon tlie notion of inva.sioii, he suddenly 
changed front in August 1805, and led Ids ariiues 
through Hanover and the smaller Geriiiaii states, 
disregarding the neutrality even of I’russia heiself, 
and reached the Daiiuhe in rear of the Aiistiiaii 
army under Mack, which was at LTiii. The 
surprise was complete ; Mack surrendered on the 
lyth Oetiiher, and Napoleon then marehed on 
Vienna, which he entered on the 13th Noveniher. 
But his po.siti(m was critical. The xVichdiike 
Charles was approaching from Hungaiv, a Iliissiaii 
army was entering Moiavia, ami I’rns.sia, incensed 
at the violation of her territory, joined the 
coalition. A short delay would have surrounded 
Napoleon with hi.s eriennes, Imt the Lzar was 
impatient, mid the Itnssiau army, with a small 
ooutiiigent of Austrians, encountered Napideoii at 
Aiisterlitz, Heceniljer 2, 1805, and was signally 
defeated. This ciinsed the bieak-nii of the coalition ; 
the Holy lionian Enipiie came to an end, the Uon- 
federation of the Rhine was foimed nnder French 
Iirotection, and the Napoleonic ein2)ire was tirinly 
established. Napoleon then entered into negoti- 
ations for iieace with Russia and England, en- 
deavouring to conciliate tliose jiowens at tlie 
exiicnse of Pms.sia. The negotiations failed, but 
Frus.sia was mortally oil'eiided, and mobilised her 
armv in August 1800, about whicli time Ru.s.sia 
filially rejected the treaty with Fiance. Najioleon 
acted with his usual iiromptitude, and advaiieed 
against I’liissia before she could get helji either 
from England or Russia. Although the rank 
ami file of the Prussian armies was good, their 
generals were antinnated, and Napoleon crushed 
them at Jena and Auerstadt on the 14th Uetoher, 
amt entered Berlin on the 27th. He had then 
to carry on a stuhhornly-contested camiiaign witli 
llubsia. An indecisive battle at Eylau was followed 
by a hardly-earned French victory at F'riedlaiid, 
l4th June 1807, and the peace of Tilsit ensued, 
by which Prussia lost half her teiritory, and had 
to submit to various humiliating conditions, while 
Russia escaped easily, and indeed got a share of 
the s|)oilM, 

Napoleon was now at tlie zenith of Ids ]iower ; he 
was the arbiter of Euroiie and the paramount head 
of a confederation of princes, among whom the mem- 
beis of his own family occigded several thrones. To 
reward his jiartisans he at tills time created a new 
nohlessCj and lavished upon them the public money. 
Full of inveterate hostility to England, Najioleon 
endeavoured to criinile her by the so-called Contin- 
ental System ( q. v. ), by which all the states nnder 1 ns 
influence engaged to clo.so their ports to English 
.ships, and he also tried to comhine all the Emopean 
navies against her ; hut England, perceiving his aim, 
took the initiative and herself seized the Danish lleet. 
The emiieror also turned his eyes to the Penin- 
sula, where the dissolute oomluct of the Queen of 
Siiain and the intiigues of ‘the Prince of the Peace’ 
(see Algudia ) gave Idm an opiiortiinity. He sent 
an army under Junot to Portugal, and another to 
S])ain, which, nmlor Murat, took Madrid. Napoleon 
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tlieii jirdeuviid the alKlicatiuii of the king of Sjiain 
iuiil jilaeeU hib brother Johopli on tlie vacant throne. 
Ihit lie did not for(;,see the con.seiinence.s. The f>iiii’it 
of tlie nation «as roiibed, and a forniidable in.biir- 
reetion broke out, wliile a liriti.bli arm}’', niuler Sir 
Artliur W'elle.sley, landed in I'ortugai, defeated 
Jnnot at Viiniora, and forced him to sign tlie Con- 
\'entiim of C’intra, evacnating Portugal. So began 
tlie Peninsular war which for the future was to 
[jaraly.se half Napoleon's strength. 

In Levmany also a spirit of revolt against his 
tyianny was rising, Austria at llrst taking the lead, 
and this brought on the wav of 1809 against tliat 
power. Prussia, already hcginning to recover her 
.strength under the military sy.stem of Heharuhor.st 
and yteiii (see .SCH.VttNHOfi.ST, .S'i'EiJi), was hostile 
to Napoleon in seirtiment, birt was kept ilown 
hy the pres.sure of Itus.sia. Napoleon declared 
war on the prete.vfc tliat Austria was arming, 
anil mai'c.liiiig through Bai’aria drove the Aus- 
trians out of liiitiahou, and entered Vienna on 
the 13th May. Eugene Ileanhainais, at the head 
of the Army of Italy, drove the Austrians hefove 
him into Hungary, defeated them at Haab, 
and joinerl Naiiuleon. The enrperov then tried to 
cross tire Dairrrhe, but was cheeked at Aspenr arrd 
obliged to retire to the islatrd of Lohaii. Five 
weeks of preparation then followed, the preasairt 
rvar rurder Hofer heitrg earrierl on irr Tyrol, arrd 
therr Napoleon made a fr'c.sh and sueces.sful attempt 
to or'(ts,s the Danirhe, ami worr the battle <rf Wagrairt 
on the Stir July. This was followed hy tire 
ar'trri.stioe of Znaiitr and the treaty of hjehdirhrunn, 
Ootoher 20, 1809, hy whiclr he obtained a heavy 
indemnity iir rrroney arrd coiisldeiuble aceessioit of 
tei-ritory irr C'aniiola, Carrnthia, Crrtalia, arrd 
Galicia. But ire nrortally oll'etrded tire Czar by 
giving a large portiorr irf the ceded territory of 
Ualieiti to the drrciry of Warsaw — r.o. to Polaird. 

On the IGtlr Decemhar 1809 Napirleoit, desirous 
of an heir, divorced Josephirre, wlio was eliildless, 
ami married on tire let April 1810 the Afclnluclre.ss 
Maria Lmiisn of jiu.stria. He had tro doubt the 
wish also to get a footing irr the eircle of the 
levitiirrate reiguitiv fanrilie.s of Europe. A son, tir 
whom the title of King of lioitre was giveir, was 
borrr on March 20, 1811. 

Still bent (tn the humiliation of Eirglarrd, Napoleoit 
now tried to ell'eoL his pni'iiose hy iirereasing the 
stringency of the Contiirerrlal Systeirr, brrt this ended 
irr brirrgrirg him irrto conllict with Uussia. He 
first armexed the kingdorrrs of Hollarrrl arrd West- 
phalia, to give Iriirr corrrtrratrd of their seaboards, 
and then prohibited English trade oven whou 
carried in neutral hnttorrrs. Tire Czar, already 
estrangeil by Napoleott’.s alliarrce with Austria ami 
Iris conduct as regards Polartd, refused to adopt 
this policy, arrd the relations between them gradu- 
ally beearrre .so strained that war was inevitable, 
arrd Napolemr look the rrroirreutous resolve to invade 
Itizssia. With Maria Louisa, he arrived at Dr-esden 
orr the 10th May 1812, arrd was there greeted by the 
errrjreror of Austria, the kirrg of Pr ussia, and other 
suvorergtrs. His army for this gigarrtic eirterprise 
rrunrbered about 600,000, irrcludirrg Frerreh, Ger- 
irrarts, airrl Italiarrs. He crossed tire Nienten on 
the 24th Jutre, reaehzzrg Vilna, which was evacu- 
ated hy the Ilussiaus, on the 2Stlr ; and lie re- 
mained at Viliia till the 10th July, h 0 .sitatingto take 
the final resolution to invade tire heart of Eussia. 
He trrade overtures for peace to the Czar-, who 
refused to treat as long as an enemy renraiired on 
Eussiarr soil. Foiled Irere Napoleon at la.st decided 
to ^o (tn with his enterprise; so he advanced, arrd 
atlu'st the Eussians were in no condition to meet 
him, their- forces being .scattered. If Napoleon 
corrld have advanced rapidly to Sirroletrmr, ho 
rnrglrt have orrt tire Eirssiarr forces in two, but his 


va.st host ryiiieais to have btrorr ttntriatrageable. 
Barclay de Tolly arrd Bagi-atron srroceederl hr uirit- 
irtg at Smolensk, but were driven front it on the 
IStlr August after art olrstirrate defence. At 
.Strtolensk Napoleon agnaiir liesitated as to whether 
he shortld go irrto wiirluf-tjuarters, but eventually 
decided to pres.s on to Moscow, trusting to the 
rtroral eft'ect of the fall of the arrererrt capital. It 
seertts as if, wlrilc his sirperstitiorrs belief in his 
star- still r-etrraiired, bodily rrilrtreirts bad caused a 
deterioratiorr in his power of rapid decisiotr arrd in 
his energy of action. Mearrwlrile, great disconterrt 
had been caused iir Eussia by the corrtirrrred retreat 
of the arttties. Kutrisolt' was appoirrted to tire 
chief cotnmand, and stood tn light at Borodino orr 
Septenrber 6. Napolettrt wort tlie battle, but with 
nirwouted and rttisplaeed caution refused to eitgnge 
hi.s Guard, arrd the victory was alrrro.st fi-rritless. 

He erttered Moscow orr the 14tlt yejjLenther, arrd 
lire broke out Hie next night, the hrst ell'et-t of 
which was still further to alarm the iLii.ssians, rrlio 
believed it tn be the win-k of the French. The lire 
raged fiercely till the 20tli, and a great part of the 
city was burned to tire ground. Had the victory of 
Borodiiro been iriove decisive the Czar iriiglit now 
have yielded j but as it was he listened to tlie 
advice of Stein and Sir E. Wilson and refused 
to treat, thus putting Napoleon in a dilemma. 
His plaii.s Mere ahvay.s made on Hm basis of im- 
luecliate .success, and the course to lie adopted in 
ease of failuro was not considered. Again lie 
hesitated, with the result that wlieit at last lie 
resolved to retire from Moscow the winter, coming 
earlier than usual, np.set his calcuhitioirs, and the 
iiiisories of that terrible reti'eat folloM-ed. He left 
M 0 .SC 0 W on the 18th October, and, reaching the 
Beresina with but 12,000 men, was joined there by 
Uudinot and Victor, who had been hohliiig tire 
line of the Dwina, with 18,000. His passage of tlie 
river was opjrosed, but lie succeeded in crossing, 
and on the titli Deoeiiilier tho miscrablo remnant 
of the Grand Army reached Vilna. Macdonald, 
Eeynier, and Sclrwarzenberg, with 100,000 tiieii, on 
tlie Polish frontier and in tlie Baltic provinces, 
were .safe, but this was tlie whole available remnant 
of the (300,000 rvitli which the eanipaign comnienced. 
It might have been expreeted that Napoleon would 
now he aii.xions for peace, but hi.s haughty .spiiit 
could nob brook any diniiniitiori of his prestige, ami, 
determining to try and efface the 2 >a.st witlr fresh 
trinniplis, he vetnrnod to Paris to raise new levies. 
The Czar fully riiidoi-Htood that no half-iiieasui'cs 
would 1)0 of any avail, Imt that he iiinst follow 
up what had been begun and cavry the war into 
Gei-iiiany tire next year, rousing the Germatis to bis 
aid. On the 30th December 1812 the Prnssian 
contingent of the Grand Ariiiy, under York, ciuiie 
over to tire Eussians, and on the 22d Jaiitiary 1813 
Stein procured the meeting of the estates of East 
Prussia, when the Landu-ehr was called 011 1. 
Saxony also joined Eussia, conti-ai-y to the rvislies 
of the king, hut Austria and the niiddle states 
still chiiig to Napoleon. 

Napoleon left Paris for Mainz on the 15th Apiril 
1813, Ilia object being Dresden, which was held hy 
tiro Czar and the king of Prussia. Eiigime Beau- 
ItaniaiB was on tire Lower Saale with 70,000 men, 
arid Naproleun, with 150,000 men, well olfieeied, 
though raw and short of cavalry, moved to iiioct 
him by way of Erfurt, Davoflt Iva.? liolding down 
insurrection in noi-tli Gei-inany with 30,000. Tire 
allies at first had only 100,00(1 available, the pro- 
cess of calling out arid drilling Hie ireojile being 
slow. Napoleon moved on Leipzig, and won tho 
battle of Litfczen on the 2d May, whiclr i-estoi-cd 
Dresden to the king of Saxony. He then foHorved 
the allies, heat them, thougli with heavy loss, at 
Bautzen on the 20th and 21st May, and forced 
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them to retire into Silesia. The avmiatice of 
Poisclnvitz, sif'iieil on the 4th of June, cluaed 
tlie hrafc period of the emnpaij'ii. Austria then 
in-ked for certain concessions, wliioii if Najioleon 
liacl "'ranted he iniglit Inixe checkmated the 
coalition of Prussia and liussia ; hut lie seems 
to iiave been unable to bring himself to accede, 
and contemplated rather rvar rvitli Prussia, Knssia, 
and Austria coinijined, to say nothing of Eng- 
land, which was still carrying on the war in 
the Peninsula. A treaty was signed at Iteichen- 
bach on the 14tli June, by which Austria engaged 
as mediating jiower to oti'er conditions of jieace to 
Xapoleon and to declare war on him in case of 
refusal. The conditions olt'ered were that he should 
n-itlidraw from north-west Germany, dissolve the 
ducliy of Warsaw, and cede Illyria. These terms 
were very moderate, but Napoleon seems to have 
tliought his no.sition in.secure without flesh success 
in war, and procrastinated. An ultimatum was 
delivered to him on August Sth to which he \)a,id 
no attention ; .so on the night of the lOtli to lltli 
August the armistice was declared at an cud, and 
the drama swept rapidly to its crisis. 

Napoleon had now 400,000 men along the Elbe 
from Bohemia to its month, but his position was 
weakened by the adhesion of Austria to the coali- 
tion, as she mas.sed her Iroop.s in Bohemia, threateii- 
iiig Dresden and his oommuiueations. The allies 
had nearly 300,000 men in three armies, the Austrian 
under Schwarzaiiherg in Bohemia, the ohl Prusso- 
liussian under Blueher in Silesia, aiul the bulk of 
the Prussian force under Bernadotte in Branden- 
burg. The Prenoli armies were discouraged, and 
the allies enthusiastic; hut the latter Inul difti- 
culties to contend with from their heterogeneous 
composition and diversity of interests. The cam- 
paign opened with varying fortune. A blow at 
Berlin was parried by Blihnv at Gro.ss-Beereu on 
August 23. Napoleon himself forced Bliiclier 
back to the Katzhach, hut had to retire again to 
defend Dresden from the Austrians ; and liis lieu- 
tenant Jlacdonald was defeated in the battle of 
the Katzhach on the QOtli August Napoleon 
iiillicted a crushing defeat outlie Austrians before 
Dre.sderi on the •27tli, hut, while preparing to cut 
off tlioir retreat, ivas dtsturhed by the news of 
Gross-Beeren and the Katzhach and by sudden 
illness, and at Kulm lost Vandamme with 20,000 
men. Septemher was spent in fruitless marclies, 
now into Bohemia, now into Silesi.a, and towards 
the end of the month the allies began their con- 
verging march on their preconcerted rendezvous 
at Leipzig. At the same time the Goiifederatiou 
of the Ilhiiie began to dissolve. The kingdom 
of Westphalia wa.s upset on the 1st October, and 
on the 8th Bavaria joiiieil Austria. The toils were 
closing round Najjoleon, and between the 14tli 
and loth October he was crushed in that battle 
of the Titans at Leipzig, and, brushing aside the 
Bavarians who tried to stop him at Haynan, on the 
ist November led hack the remnant of his army, 
some 70,000 strong, across the llliine at llaiuz. 

The allies now made overtures for peace on the 
basis of natural frontiers, which would iiave left 
France the fruits of the first l-tevohition — viz. 
Belgium, the left hank of the Bliine, Savoy, and 
Nicej_ bub Na]ioleoii could not be content with such 
ourlailnieut of his imwer. Evading at first the 
proposal, he would have accepted it, hut with 
suspicious qualifications, ivlieii too late. The in- 
vasion of France foliou’ed. The allies issued on 
the 1st December a manifesto saying they were 
waging rvar against Napoleon alone, and advanced 
with three separate armies. Sehwarzenhergied the 
Austrians through Switzerland, Bliiclier crossed 
the Middle Rhine towards Nancy, while the north- 
ern army passed through Holland. Napoleon had 


yet hopes of t-iiccebs on account of the forcch he 
still had ill the German fortreabe.s, the mutual 
jealousies of the allies, ills connection with the 
emperor of Austria, and the patriotism which 
would he aroused in France by invasion. But the 
allies gave him no time to utilise these influences, 
and Paris -lyas mit fortified. Napoleon carried on a 
campaign full of geniu.s, gaining what advantage 
he could from the siqiaration of his enemie.s. Jle 
attacked Blueher and won four battles in four day.s 
at Ghampauherfc (Fehruary 10, 1814), Moiitmirail 
(lltli), Giuiteati-Thierry (12th), and Vaiichamps 
( 13tli). These successes would have enabled him to 
make a reasonable peace, but his iier.sonal po.-itiou 
forbade this, and he tried subterfuge and delay. 
The allies, however, were not to he trilled with, and 
in the beginning of March signed the treaty of ( 'hau- 
nioiit, wiiicli hound them each to kee]) 130,(100 men 
on foot for twenty years. The hattle.s of C'raoime 
and Laon followed, in which Napoleon held his 
own, but saw his resources dwindle. On the IStli 
Maieli the coii/ereiices at Chatillou came to an 
end, ami on the 24th the allies determined to niaicli 
on Paris. Marmoiit and Mortier, with less than 
30,000 men, could make no head against them, 

[ while Napoleon himself tried a fruitle.ss di\ ei'sion 
against their communications. Joseph Bonaparte 
withdrew Maria Louisa ami the king of Rome to 
Toms. On the 30th March the allies attacked 
Palis on three .sides, and in the afternoon the 
French maishais oli’cred to capitulate. Napoleon, 
when he learned the real state of allairs, hurried 
up ill rear of the allies, hut was too late, and had 
to fall hack to Fontainebleau. Hi.s position was 
desperate, and to add to his difficulties 'Wellington, 
whose career of success had gradually cleareif the 
French out of the Peninsula, had now led his 
victorioiLS army acro.ss the Pyrenees into Fiance 
itself. 

Napoleon therefore at first oU'ered to abdicate in 
favour of Jiis son, but, wJien he found that would 
not bo sufficient, he signed an uncoiiditional abdi- 
cation on the 11th April 1814. He was given the 
.sovereignty of tlie island of Elba, and tlie Bourhon.s 
in tlie peusun of Louis X'VIII. were restored to the 
throne of France. But the condition of alliiirs was 
very precarious. The return of the Bourbons was 
most unpojnilar. It indeed restored the pavlia- 
nient, hub it unsettled the position of public men 
and the title to estates. The army was disgusted 
at the appointment to coiiimands of emigres who 
liad foiiglit against France. The church began to 
cause alarm to the liolders of national property; 
and by the release of prisoners and the return of tlie 
garrisons of German fortresses very large mniihers 
of Napoleonic soldiei-s became dispersed over France. 
The coaUtion, too, broke np, and fresh alliances 
began to he sought with a view to check the aggi-es- 
sive spirit which Russia seemed inclined to manifest. 
Altogether allairs in Europe and France were in 
such a state as to make it not impossible that the 
magic of Napoleon's name might replace him in 
power. He accordingly resolved on making the 
attempt, left Elba on February 26, 1813, and 
landed on the French coast on the 1st March. On 
the 20th lie entered Paris, having been joined by 
tlie army. He had the advantage of being able to 
appear as the liberator of France from the yoke put 
upon her by foreigners, but he could only re- 
establish his position in the face of the rest of 
Europe by war, and he was not quite tlie Napoleon 
of old, for his physical powers liad declined, he had 
become stout, and had attacks of illness, sleepiness, 
and indolence. He had been epileptic Irony libs 
youth. His mind and genius were luiiiiipaired, 
and his conception of tlie Waterloo campaign lyas 
clear and brilliant as of yore, but the execution 
failed. 
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Eiimije Jiftil deelaretl wiii' ai-'aiUifc liiui, ami a new 
coalition liail l>eeii fonneil, but only tu’o ai'inief. 
were iiiniiediaLely ready to take tlie Held ; ii mixed 
force under the Luke of 'VVellin^'ton in l}elf>iuin, 
and a Pruw’iaii army under Bluclier in the llhine 
jiroviiieer'. The Engli.'.li army had its base on the 
sea, and the Pru.s.siau on the lihiiio, so that they 
liad diverging liue.s of operation. Napoleon's idea 
was to strike .suddenly at their point of iimction 
before they could eouceutrate, imsli in between 
them, drive them a|)art, and then defeat each 
■separately. The plan uas unp.xeeptionable, ve- 
senibling that of hi.s fir.st campaign in 1706, anil 
the opening moves were successfully carried out. 
Naiioleon left Paris on the 12th June, his arniy 
being tlien echeloned between Paris and the llelgian 
frontier, so that the jioint wlu've the blow would 
fall was still doubtful. On the ISth he occupied 
Charleroi, and was between the two allied aimies, 
ami on the Kith he defeated BUieher at Ligny 
before IVelliiigtou could com<‘ to his assistance. 
So far all had gone well with him ; but now aiipar- 
eutly Ids energy was nob .sullieieut to cope rapidly 
with the difficulties that no doubt be.set biiii through 
the shortcomings of liis staff, and the spirit of 
mutual distrust that reigned among liis otiieem. 
He did nothing till the morning of tlie 17th, and 
it was not till 2 it.ti. that he sent Grouchy with 
33,000 moil to follow the Prussians in the siippo.sed 
direction of their retreat towards Liege, and keep 
them at a di.staiioe ivliilst he turned agaiii.st 
Wellington. But ha had lost his opportunity ; the 
wasted hours had enabled the Prussians to dis- 
appear, and lie did not know the fact that Bliiclier 
liad taken tlie reaolutioii to move on IVavre, giving 
uji his own com 11111 iiioatioiia in order to reunite 
uith Walliiigtoii. The latter had retired to a pre- 
I'ioiialy-chnsen po.sition at Mont St Jean, and re- 
ceived Bliieher's iironiise to lead his army to Ids 
assistance. So on the 13tli, wlieii Na[)()leon attacked 
the Luke, uiikiiowii to him the hulk of the PruHsinu 
army was liasteiiing up on his right Hank wliile 
Grouchy was fruitlessly engaged with the Prussian 
rear-gnard only. This led lo the crowning defeat 
of Waterloo, where Na|)oleoii’,s fortunes were Hiially 
Wrecked. He lied to Paris, and abdicated for the 
last time on 22d June; and, finding it impossible to 
escape from Prance, he .surrendered lo Ca])tain 
Maitland of the Bclloropiton at Iloehefort on the 
lotli July. He wa.s banished by the British govern- 
ment to Bt Helena, where he arrived on the loth 
October 1813, and died there of cancer of the 
stomach on the 5th May 1821. 

The literature leferriiig to Napoleon may he divided 
into three oategories : First, books dealing with his 
military and political career by writers contemporary 
with him or neatly .so, such as Thiers’ ffistoire du Coii- 
sitlut et dc I'Empire; Joiiiini’.s Vie politique et niilitaire 
de Napoleon ( Eng. trails. 1885 ) ; Montliolon and Gour- 
gaud’s Memoires pour servir d VHiaioire de France sous 
Napoleon ; and the inenioir.s of Ids generals, .such as Mar- 
mont, Masseiia, and Bacliet. Secondly, books touching 
Ids private life by contemporaries, such as Eourrionne’.s 
Memoirs of Napokou Bumpartv : Las Cases’ Journal of 
Fi'ieate Life and Voucemdions of Napoleon at St ITcUna; 
Forsyth’s Historu of the Oapiivilp of Napoleon at St 
Helena^ from Letters and Journals of Sir Hudson Imvc ; 
O’Meara’s Napoleon at St Helena. Tlieso two classes 
should bo read with caution as more or leas one-sided. 
'Tlie thu'd clas.s are the modern works written in a more 
critioal spirit, such as Lanfrey’a Histoirc de Napoleon I., 
and Colonel Jung's Bonaparte et son Temps and Litcien 
Bonaparte et sea Jl/emoircs, Keeley’s Short Life, and Taiuc’s 
Ori(i. de la France Qantemp. — Le Hfijime ilTod. (vol.i.l890). 
Most valuable also is the Gprrespondancc de Napoleon I. 

( 32 vols.). See also articles Bonafaiite, Code NAPoni^oif, 
FiiANOE, JosiSphine, WArannoo, 'WEmNcuoK. 

iyaX>oleoH II., king of Home and Duke of 
Heiohstadt (lSH-32), was tlie son of Napoleon I. 
and Maria Louisa ( q. v. ). 


Niipolcoii III., l).v name Ciiaklks Louis 
NAroLJiohi Boy.M’.tiiTK, tlie .second einperoi of the 
Frencli, rviis born at Paris on tlie 20tli of Aiuil 
1808. His fallier wa.s Loui.s Bonaparte, king of 
Holland, lirotlier of tlie ih.st emperor, and his 
mother Hortense Beauhariiais, Napoleon I.'s .step- 
daughter (.see BoK-VPAKTE). Louis Napoleon and 
his elder brother, s were lieirs-piesiiniptii-e to the 
imperinl throne till the birth of a son to tlie 
enipeior cast them into a secoiulnry jiosition, 
whence Louis Napoleon, the only survivor, was 
drawn in 1832, at the death of Napoleon’s only 
son, to Become head of the House of Napoleon". 
That house, astouiidiiigly risen from the mmery of a 
( 'ovsican lawyer's wife to imperial and royal tlnones, 
thrust hack into private life afler a complete 
mastery in Europe, was again raised to imperial 
dignity in the person of Napoleon HI., only to 
return to ohsourity in the midst of apiialling" dis- 
asters ; and it failed to present one of the moat 
truly tragic dramas of all time through the want 
of real grandeur iu both Naiioleous and in almost 
all their blood. Had the nephew been horn a scion 
of the Bourlion house, the part of Louis-Philippe 
might have been his. But brought uji by his 
mother from the year 1815, precluded by exile 
and imprisoiimeut till he was far advanced iu 
the yearn of manhood from learning practical 
liolitics, lie became a Iheori-st iu statecraft and 
a hrooder on tlie Napoleonic legend which was iiis 
only elaiiii to the attention of the nation. He 
received his early education at Ids mother’s resi- 
dence, the castle of Avenonbeig, in Switzerland, 
on (he hordei'.s of Lalce C’oii.stance. Sent to the 
gymim,siiini at Augsburg, lie not only acquired 
tlicie, as well as from the jnoiouged German sur- 
voimiliiigs of his private life, a marked German 
accent, but also duvelojied tlio.sB features in his 
indiviiliial character which U'ere most aliin to the 
sluggislmess of liis temperament — uncertainty and 
iiideliiiileiies.s of thought, ])hi]osoi)hic dreaminess 
laming every conviction, ainhition touched ndth 
fatalism living a morally iuditl'erent soul. 

Switzerland was the real foster-mother of the 
hrightor and healtliier side of his iiatuie. Had he 
lieen iiruoticiil and a man of rectitude, he could 
have extracted from his jiolitical and social experi- 
ence of that ooiiiitry principles sufficiently clear 
and wise to prove themselves the palladium of his 
later reign. There he developed his aptitude for 
military science : lie followed the cour.ses of instruc- 
tion given to tlie Swiss militia oiliceis. Fairly 
comiietenb in artillery, in engineering, in the exact 
sciences, in history, and in athletic exercises, he 
wrote and published at Zurich (1836) a Jllcinitel 
d'Arlillerie. He hastened with his elder brother 
Louis into Italy iu 1830 to assist the province of 
Romagna in its revolt against ]>oiitiiical rule, an 
expedition in which Louis perished of fever, and 
he was himself severely stricken, hut was nursed 
out of danger by his tender mother. This expedi- 
tion, though proving that he could act with energy 
iu the disoliavge of llimapartist responaihility, lyos 
a mere episode iu that Swiss period of liis life, 
extciuUiig from 1824 to 1836, iu which he was ex- 
clusively a student and a writer, 'When at tlie 
death of the Luke of Eeichstadt he became the 
head of that rootle.ss growth, tlie Napoleonic 
dynasty, he sought as a pretender to lean less 
on any concrete historioal claim to the tlirone of 
F'raiice than on tlie partiality of the French to a 
vainglorious rule, and on tlie intellectual interest 
with which he, as a iiiaii of letters, could invest 
the so-called Napoleonic ideas. F’or sixteen years 
he sued for tlie liand of France and the attention 
of the world, interrupting twice the method of 
literary’ courtship to make personal raids upon 
the kingdom of Louis-Pliilqipe. He had indeed a 
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fair cliauce. OiiUide of France, nationaliliet, wiiiise 
emancipation had heen \)lamied by Na]]oleoii 1., 
■5ncli I’olaud, looked to him to effect their long- 
deferred lil)erty ( 1S31 ). In France he rvas an out- 
larv, heeaiihe a foi’irtidahle rir’al to Legitimacy ; in 
tire struggle between the junior hranelr of tire 
Bourbon dynasty and the forces at work since tire 
Kevolutioii, the llonnirartista had a pertnanenl 
power of interr'ention and iniglit enlist as their 
own partisans tire rrrasses of Frenclinien wlto were 
Inkewnrin politicians. Moreover, Napoleon I.s 
utter failure as au iuternathrnal politician had in 
no wise shaken the organisation he had given to 
France ; his home legislation Irad become part and 
parcel of the nation ; Fr'eneh lari’, French piihlic 
education, French militar3' institirtions, the joint 
restoration of state and clinvch stood forth as hi,s 
lasting work. 

Almost a stranger to F’l-aiiea in nurture of tliought 
and tone of iniinl, an adi’entnrer ivither tiran a ju’c- 
teudei’, a iihilosojrher rather than a man of action, 
taciturn, speculative, driven from within by a 
set motive rooted in a fi.vcd idea, absorheil with 
(Jeriiian nij'sticisiii and Italian wiline.ss in a career 
so fateful to hhs mind that moral bridling could not 
avail at its turniiig-iinint, a jihiUuithropist in some 
of his dream.s, an idealist in some of Ids deeds, the 
heir of the French Ciesar drifted to Ids destiny, 
not without some idgour ami hriglitiiess, a I’ictini 
to the alleged ndsaioii of his race, to which he wa-s 
enslaved as by hypiiotiu suggestion. He published 
in 18.32-30 his iiulitiqnen, Frajet do OuiiUitu- 

tion, and OunsMCnitidHn qiotUiqiKSn at UlilitaircH siir 
la SuImc. In 1830, speculating on the instahilit,y 
of Louis-l’liilippu’.s throne, the (lisaffeotioii of .some 
of the middle classes, the general favour of liLs 
seuii-.socialistic theories with the advanced parties, 
and the unspent prestige of Napoleon I., ho ]mt his 
chances to a preuiatuie test by appearing among 
the military at >Strnshiirg, liopiiig to liiibe them 
into his service 113' the iirospect of their resuming 
the paraiiiouiit position which soldiers could not 
hut occupy ill a Napoleonic .state. The rasli young 
man ivas ea.sil,y overpowered and conveyed to 
-\.iiierioa, without being brought to trial. Being 
under no pledge to stay in America, Louis Nai>oleon 
returned to Europe oil hearing of his mother's ill- 
ness. He foiniil her dying ; two iiioiitlia later he 
received her last .sighs (3d October 18,37). Although 
the affair of Strashurg had naturally enough caused 
many people to doubt the talent and the .jiidg- 
nieiit of Louis Napoleon, still Louis-PIdlippe, 
who was politically an extremely timid iiioiiarcli, 
dreaded .some new ciiii.spiracy ; the F'reiioli govern- 
ment demanded of Switzerland the expulsion of the 
obnoxious iirince, hi. Jlole actually eiijoiiiiiig the 
French aiiihassador to demand his imssport.Sj in case 
of a refusal. Switzerland had neitlier the right nor 
the wish to expel, and was on tlie point of going to 
war for the distiiignished refugee ( who was, in fact, 
a Swiss citizen) when he re.solved to prevent a 
1 npture by leaving his adopted countiy. He now 
proceeded to England, and settled in London. 
iVith certain members of the British aristocrac.y 
he came to live on a footing of con.siderahle in- 
timacy, and he was also an object of languid 
wonder and interest to the community generally, 
hut he impressed nobody with a belief in TiLs future 
and his genius ; nay, Etigli.shmen erred so far n.s to 
siip))ose that the ‘'silent man’ was merely ‘dull.’ 
In 1838 he published in London his IcUcs Napo- 
Imiieniies, which, read in the lidit of subsequent 
events, are very sigiiilicanfc. Europe generallj' 
regarded them as idle dream.s ; but in France the 
hook went through numerous editions. In 1839 
Loids Napoleon was in Scotland, and took iiart in 
the celebrated Eglinton tournament. Ne.xt year 
(18-10) he made liis second attempt on the tlirone 


of France at Boulogne. It iva.s as giotesque a 
failure as the one at Strasburg. Captured on the 
shore, while endeavouring to make Ids escape to 
the vessel that had brought him fiom England, 
Louis Napoleon ^^'as now Imnight to tiial, null 
eoiidenined to perpetual imprisonment in the fur- 
tress of Ham. Here he continued his Bona]iartist 
propaganda by writing Aiix MOkcs ch VEnipei'cia\ 
Fmjimenti IliduriqiiLS, Auiihisr tie la Qiie,dioti de 
hi Ettissc, lUqion\e li Jl/. de Lamartiue, Extinetion 
dll Fimpcrisme, Nc. ; and actuallj’ toolc jiart in 
editing the Dictiutmaira de la Converhiditin, a 
valuable French encychqia’dia. After an impiison- 
inent of more than live years, spent in patient 
meditation, be made his escape (25th Way 1846), 
by the help of Itr CJonnean, m the disgiihse of a 
workm.an, and gained the Belgian frontiei, whence 
lie returned to Eiighiud. 

The leiolntioii of February (1818) was a victoiy 
of the working-men to wlioni .some of liis political 
tlieories were especiallj- aclclreRsed ; he hurried 
hack to France as a viitual nominee of the 
Fourth Estate, or ■uorkiiig-olasses in town and 
eountrj’ — au emhaiTas.sing position, fiom the obli- 
gations of ivhieh the smashing up of tlie Parisian 
socialists by the forces of Geneial Cavaignao 
released the future emperor. Being elected deputy 
for Paris and three other deiJartments, he took 
his seat in the Constituent Assembly, 13th June 
!81S. On t)ie loth he re.signed his seat ant! left 
France. Ileealled in the following Sejitemher hj- 
a quintuple election, he once more appeared in 
the Assembly and commenced his eaiuUdature for 
the presidency. The direct election of tlie head 
of the state by the people, intended a.s a leimhlican 
institution, proved itself to he a steppiiig-stoDO to 
(’icsarisni, as Louis Napoleon’s peculiar concejition 
of a niotleri) imperial democracy is called ; in the 
constitutional history of the second empire such 
ajipeals to iinii’ersal siifirage bear the name of 
pUbiscites. Out of seven and a half million of 
votes 5,582,834 were recorded for Prince Louis 
Napoleon ; General Cavaignao, his genuine repub- 
lican competitor, obtaining onlj’ 1,469,166. 

Oil the 20th December he took the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Repuhlic. For a few days concord 
secineil eslahlished between the different political 
parties in the Assenihlj’- ; hut the beginning of the 
j’ear 1849 witnes.sed the commencement of a series 
of sliuggles between the presiileiiL and his friends 
on the one side and the majority of the Assembly 
on the other — the latter being justly penetrated 
with the conviction that Louis Napoleon was not 
devoted to the interests of the Ee])uulic, hut to his 
own. He became practically a traitor to his rejmh- 
Hraii oath when, in league with iiionarohical Austria 
and the king of Naples, he put down the republican 
movement in Rome. Tlieii he committed the com- 
mand of tlie army tohand.s devoted to him, he estab- 
lislied liis personal supporters in posts of honour and 
influence, he gained by frequent visits the favour of 
the provincial towns, and hj’ acts of liberality and 
clemency kept that of the people. He paraded 
as a ])rotector of popular rights and of national 
jirospority, laying to the door of the Assembly the 
deficiencies in his government. Resolved to trans- 
form his tenure of power by periodical eleotioii into 
a life-long one, ho was hampered by the National 
Assembly' ; and, with tlie example of his uncle’s coup 
d'itiit (18th Bruinaire 1799) before him, he deliber- 
ately threw off the mask of a oonstitntional presi- 
dent, forswore his formal oath, and became a traitor 
to all societj’. From that moment a perpetual 
misunderstanding, badly cloaked by material pros- 
perity and military glory, underlay Napoleon’s 
relation to the French and to Europe generally. 
His nietliuds of goveriiiiient belonged to 110 acknow- 
ledged regime. 
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Hu whom Victor Hugo has siUiiically called 
Napoleon-le-Petit fatuouslj'' cJiose tlie aunivemavy 
of the battle of Auslerlitz and of Napoleon I.'s 
coronation to rid himself hy anus of the National 
Assembly, to make himself absolute ruler with the 
help of tlie military, and to muzzle all parliament- 
ary opposition {2d Deceiiiher 18 j 1). Imprison- 
ment, banislimeat, deportation, the bloody repres- 
sion of popular rehelliou marked this Ijlack day’s 
work, in which the president was assisted by 
Horny, Manpas, and St Arnauld. Prance, whether 
wearied of the iiieompeteiit Democrats, or (as 
Kinglake supposes ) ‘ cowed ’ hy the terrible audacity 
of the president, appeared to acipiiesce in his act ; 
for when the vote was taken upon it on the 20th 
and 21.st of the same month, he was re-elected for 
ten years, with all the pjuwers lie demanded, hy 
mure than 7,000,000 .sullrages. The imperial title 
was assumed exactly a year after the coup d’itat, 
in accordance with another plebiscitary expression 
i of tlie people’s will. 

All unlawful empire was now legally e-stablislied. 
Hen of astuteness and iiiedioerity Look the lieliii 
of the state. The parliamentary trapping.? of the 
Urst empire were hroiight out. llestiiig on such 
artilicial props as the army and police, Napoleon 
HI. boasted tliat he was the upholder of law 
and order. Political parties rvere either demor- 
alised or broken. He gagged the pre.s'.s, awed tlie 
buiu-gaoisie, and courted the clergy to win the 
lieasantry. Liberals accepted him for fear of tlio 
Socialists ; the Socialists apidauded Ida plunder 
of the Orleans family ; his duly-rewarded parasitic 
supporters, ,suoh a.s Jean Pialin, made Vicointe de 
Peraigny, oliiug to Iiiiu aa to the fount of all honour 
and profit; foreign monarchies accepted him aa a 
welcome ally in the struggle agaiii.st liberalism. 
Bub unlike his nuolo he did not seek niatri- 
nioiiial alliance with the old royal liousc-s. He 
liked to profess himself the Oicsar of the peojile, 
and led to the altar Eugenie do Hoiitijo, a Spanish 
counte.sa of ordinary blue blood. He endeavoured 
to gain iuteraatioual aooeptance for the ju.st, hut 
in his mouth sophistical, doctrine a.s to the right of 
peoples to choose their own masters, availing liiiii- 
self of it in the .aniiexatimi of Savoy and Nice to 
Prance, in his Mexican intervention, and in his 
handling of the Italian que-stioii. At home he ke]it 
the people well iu hand by an active economic 
policy. The inice of bread M'a,a regulated, pnldic 
works occupied and enriched the working-men iu 
towns, wliile others were undertaken to protect and 
enhance in value the property of the peasantry. 
The comifiete remodelling of Paris under the ilireo- 
tion of Baron Haussmann raised considerably the 
value of house-property, ami by the opening of 
a netw’ork of thoroughfares suitable for ‘’the 
manoeuvres of artillery and cavalry reduced to 
a nuninmin the risk ari-siiig from insurrectionary 
movements. The holding of international ex- 
Idhitions and the signing of treaties of commerce 
with foreign states acted as a further inducement 
to internal peace ; hut the formation of unsovupu- 
loua financial, court, and cle)'gy clictues was an u'dy 
blob on this picture of a purely material prosperi^. 

To the hlandishiuenta of work and wealth at home 
Napoleon III. added the charm of a brilliant foreign 
pohoy. We need not dwell on the Crimean war, 
the campaign in Lombardy against Austria, to 
which Napoleon was somewhat parado.xioally en- 
couraged by the murderous attack of Orsini oil his 
person, the expeditions to Mexico and to China. : 
In all those undertakincs Nauoleon enioved tlie 


At the death of Horny in hSli,") the soothing effect 
I of Napoleon ’.s measures and also his power lo con- 
trol the nation were well-nigh spent. Again the 
•smirit of Prance stirred abroad. NaimleoiT.s hook- 
L(i Vie lie Ccmir, nliich he wrote to extol his own 
methods of goi’eriimeiLt under the giii.se of honoiir- 
iiig Cicsar, met with loud jirotests. Porewariieil 
Naiioleon reorganised his army, set himself up more 
proudly as an arbiter in Europe in order to llatter 
Ids subjects, and took a more conciliatory attitude 
to liheralisiii. His concessions at home were taken 
advantage of to set up a regular jouriialistio ami 
|iarliameiitary opimsition. In 1SG9 the Liberal 
deputy Ollivier wa.s granted a personal interview 
tliat he might e.xplain to the einiieror the wishes 
of the people, and llouher, Napoleon’s priiiio- 
inintster, an .advocate of ahsolutisiii, was di.siiii&.sed 
from office. New men ii’ere called into power ivitli 
Ollivier to liberalise the constitiitum. Some wrong, 
headed Boiiapartists suggested aiiotlier iviiji d'etat 
against tlie Legislative A.ssemhly,iio\v leavened with 
oppo,sitioii. NapoJeon was Jlrni onoiigli to re.sist 
.such ncfariuu.s counsels, and a|ipears to liai-e been 
fairly siueere in his latter-day liberalism. That it 
was not yet too late to stem tlie tide of discontent 
rvas shown hy the re.siilt of another plebiscite (the 
fourth), hy which Napoleon's new parliauiciitarv 
scheme was sanctioned hy 7-i iiiilliou votes (Stir 
May 1870). But Burdened a"s lie was hy a new 
policy at home, hy linanoi.al emharra.s.snients and 
worries^ ill his own family, in ignorance of the 
corruption that existed in his ministry of war, lie 
.soiiglit iu foreign affairs a diversion to Ids troubles, 
and thus brought himself all of a .sudden to the 
edge of the abyss. Por the Franco- Cermau war, 
see Pr.ince ( Vol. IV. ii. 782). 

Napoleon III. surrendered himself a jirisoner at 
Beilan in ■September. Till the conchtsion of peace 
ho was conlined at H’illielmshiihe. In Jlaroh 1871 
he joined the empress at Chiselhurst, Kent, and 


In all tljoae undertakings Napoleon enjoyed the 
support if not alway.s the actual co-operation of 
ureat Britain. To Prussia his relations were of a 
very different kind, a mixture of jealousy and 
patronage which boded ill for Prance iu tlie event of 
an actual conflict. 


was in the Held with lii.s father in 1870, hut after 
the fall of Sedan cscaiied to England, wliero 
lie entered the Woohvich Military Academy, 
and ill 1875 coiiijdetcd with distiuotioii a regular 
course of study. Volunteering to serve with the 
English artillery in the Zulu campaign of 1879, lie 
wa,s killed on 1st June, when reconnoitring, hy a 
party' of Zulus in .aiiihn.sli. 

Sue Blanchard Jerrold’u apologetic Life of Napoleon 
III. ( 3 vols. 187‘V77 ) ; Iloloi'd, Histoirc ilu Second Em- 
pire (6 vols. Pari.?, 1809-75), ■ Simson, IJee Bczichmii/en 
Napoleons III. zu Pretisseii und Vcuhchlaiid ( 1882) ; 
C. E. de JVIaupas, Stor,ij of Ike Coup iVUtat (Eng. trails. 
2 vols. 1884); Hugo’s Hist, d'un Crime (1877); E. 
Eariees, Life of the Prince Imperial (1880); and the 
Memoirs of the Duke of Coburg, vols. iii. and iv. (1800). 

N:i.l>Olc011, PUINCK Sue BOS.MMltTE. 
Nciiioleon. See Louis u’On. 

Napoleon, a round gamo at cards. Pii-e cards 
are dealt to each player hy' one at a time, as at 
wliist. Each player in rotation to the dealer’.? left 
looks at his hand and declares the mimher of triclrn 
he will .stand for, or whether he will pass. If all 
pass, the first player inuat stand for one trick'. 
When a declaration is made .subsequent iilayers 
must stand for more tricks or pas,s. If Nap (all 
live tricks) is declared, no further declaration is 
made. The stand-hand leads ; the card he first 
lends makes the trump suit. The other players 
foHow_ suit in rotation, as at whist, the winner of 
the trick leading to the next. The cards rank as 
at whist. A player not .able to follow' suit may 
play any card. No one is obliged to head the trick. 
If the stand-hand wins the number of tricks he stood 
for, he receives so much for eaoJi trick from cacli of 
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the otliev iilayei>. If liu_ fails he similarly lias to 
pav all rouml, If Nap is declared and vron, the 
stand-hand receives douhle all round; if lost, he 
nnlvpays single. Sometimes this rule applies to 
four tricks, when Nap receives tri]ile and onlv pays 
shn'le. There is no misdeal ; errors in dealing 
remiire a fresh deal. A player who exjioses a card 
hefore all have declared, or declares out of turn, 
cannot .stand on that hand, A player who exposes 
01 - detaches a card after the play has begun, or who 
pia\'.s out of turn, is fined the v.ahie of three tricl;.s 
to tlio stand-hand, he.sidea tvhat he loses if the 
stand-hand win.s. If the .stand-hand lo.ses, the 

ilayer fined receiies nothing. The stand-hand is 

iahle to no jienalty for expo.sing or detaching a 
card, nor for playing out of turn. If the stand-hand 
revokes he loses what he stood for. If any other 
iilayer revokes, and the stand-hand wins, the revoker 
lias' to pay for all the players; 'if the stand-hand 
loses he has to pay to all hut the revoker, who 
leceives nothing. Cards played after the correction 
of a revoke are replayed. See H. G. Playfair's 
Oei/iw of Najwlcon (18H4). 

Napoloona (also called Bclviskt), a tropie.-il 
African genu.s of myrtaceon.s jilants, of which the 
one known speoie.s Ah impericilis hns showy red, 
wliite, or hhie flowers, and a fruit resemhling a 
pomegranate, 

NavTlOUlVC, a town in the French dej>avtnient 
of Ande, on the La Rohine hranoh of the Canal dii 
Midi, 8 miles from the Mediterranean and 93 hy 
rail ESE. of Toulouse, The removal since 1865 of 
tlie foi'tifications has heen an improvement, hut 
tlie 2 )lace reniain.s dirty and unattractive, with only 
three notewoithy buildings, 'i'iiese are the Roiimn- 
esque clmreh of St Paul (1229); the quondam 
cathodi'al of iSt Jn.st (1272-13.32), only the fine 
Uothie choir of trhioh, 131 feet high, ha.s been com- 
pleted ; and the former archbi.shnp’s palace, now 
the hfltel-de-ville, in one of \vhose three old towers 
Louis XIII. in 1042 signed the order to arrest Cinq 
Mara, and in wliioli are a good museum, a librarj', 
and a inctiu'e-gallery. The white heather-honey of 
Narhonnc maintains its ancient celehrity; the 
wine is chiellv used for hleuding jmrposes. Pop. 
(1872) 14,1.)0; (1886) 26,391. Narhmine is the 
Karho Martins of the Romans, their earliest colony 
(118 B.C.) beyond the Alps; and, situated on the 
high-road to Sjiaiii and tlie basin of the Garonne, 
was a place of great commercial imjjortanee. Under 
Tiberius it flourished greatly, its schools for a long 
time rivalling those of Rome, About 309 A.i). it 
liecame the capital of Gallia Narhoncnsis, and had 
its Capitol, forum, tlieatre, aqueducts, trinmjrhal 
arclies, N-c. In 412 it was taken by the Visigoths, 
in 719 by the Saracens, from udiom it was recovere;! 
by Pepin in 750, to fall just a century later to the 
arms of the Northmen. During the ilth and I2tli 
centuries it U'as a prosperous manufacturing cit 5 '’, 
hut subsequently it decayed. Varro and Mont- 
faueon were natives. 

Narcissus, according to a Greek f,ahle, was 
the son of the river god Cejihissus and of thenyrajdi 
luriopo or Livicessa (if Thespiie, in Bceotla. He was 
a youth of extraordinaiy beauty, of which he was 
excessively vain ; and for thi.s he was piini-shed hv 
Nemesis by being made to fall in love with himself 
on seeing the reflection of hhs own face in a fountain. 
He died of this love-sickness ; and on the jdace 
where he died sjirung uji tlie flower which beans his 
name. The story of Narcissus, narrated by Ovid, 
is of eouitiaratively late origin. 

XarcissuSj a genus of plants of the natural 
order Araavyllideiv, having a perianth of six equal 
petal-like segments, .and a bell-shaped corona of 
variou.s magnitude. The species are natives of 
the south of Europe, the north of Africa, and 


the temiierate parts of Asia. The Common Daffo- 
dil is the only one which can he regarded as 
truly a native of Britain, 
hlany are cultivated in 
gardens for the sake of 
their heantiful and often 
fragrant flowers, which 
in general ajipear early 
in the seas-on. .Some (if 
them arc known by the 
names of Daffodil (q.v.) 
and Jonquil (q.v.). I’lie 
n.uiiie naroi.s.su.s i.s jiopu- 
larly restricted to those 
which have flat (not nish- 
like) leav'cs, and a slmrt 
(not hell-shaped ) corona. 

Of these one of the best 
known is the Poet’s Nar- 
cbsiis (Ah rtictii'iis), 
with generally one- 
llowered gc.ape.the flower 
while and fragrant, the 
corona with a deeply- 
coloured border ; other-, 
with one or two th'weis 
on the sea] IP are in 
common cultivation. 

The Polyanthus Nar- 
cksns (Ah Tazetta) ha.s a 
immher of flowers on the 
scfipe. It grows >vil(l in stony ifiaces ncai' the 
Mediterranean and e.asttrards to China. Many 
varieties of it are in cultivation. It is grown not 
only in gardens ami greenliouaos, but in water- 
glasses, like the byacintli. It is veiy common in 
gardens in India, w’here it is highly esteemed as a 
flower. The narcissi in general are propagated 
either by seed or by offset bnlbs. They succeed 
best ill a rich light soil. 

Narcotics (Gr. iturke, ‘Sliqior’) are remedies 
which produce stupor if the dose he iuoreased 
beyond a certain point. Ojiinni is the most 
important member of the groiq), and the type from 
which mo.st descriiitioiis of the action of tlii.s chi.ss 
of iiiedieine.s liai'e heen drawn ; but it includes 
•siilsslances of very variou.s primertie.s. Some, as 
alcohol, jiroduce intoxication in le.sser dose.s ; some, 
as heliadonna, delirium ; most have a piimary 
stimnlaliug effect ; in fact, alino.st everv one 
presents some jieculinritv in the way in ■wJiicli it 
affects the system, am\ no satisfactory general 
descriiition of their minor effects is possible. Their 
liowev of inducing sleep lias prnenved for them the 
names of Hypnotic.s and Soporifics ; while many of 
them are terincd Anodynes, from their iiossessiiig 
the property of alleviating jiaiii. Next to oiiium, 
HcuWie, Indian Henqi, and Chloral may he 
regarded as the most important narcotics. Numer- 
ous artificially -produced organic compounds have 
been introduced during the last few years, some of 
which (e,g. paraldehyde, suliihonal as hj'pnotics ; 
antiiiyrin, ex.algin— ."in aniline derivative — as ano- 
dynes) will jwohably take a permanent place 
among useful remedie.s. 

Narcotics are usually administered either with 
the view of iiulueiiig sleep or of alleviating jiain or 
spa.sni. A.s, liowei er, their action is much modified 
by a variety of oircumstances—sucli as age, idiosyn- 
crasv, and prolonged use — they should he aclmiiiis- 
tereil udth extreme caution, and, as a general rule, 
only under competent advice. The various quack 
medicines for children wliioli are known as Carmina- 
tives, Soothing Syrups, &.e. almost always contain 
some form of opium, and are a fertile cause of the 
great mortality that occurs in early life, especi- 
ally among the poorer classes. All the narcotics 
when taken in exce,ss are poisonous (see PoiSOXS). 
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NarCOtiliC (CM,.HiiNO; ) is one of the oryanio 
liases or alkaloids oeciiiTing in ojiiuiii, in which it 
nsnallj' exists in the ]iropoi'tinn of fl or S per cent. 
It is "nearly insoluhle in water, but tlissolvos 
sparingly in alcohol, I’eailily in chloroform ainl 
ether. Narcotine possesses very slight alkaline pro- 
perties ; its salts do not readily crystallise, and 
are even inoie hitter than those of morphia, 
although the substance itself is alniost taste- 
less. When fu'.st diseovercil (in 1803) it was 
supposed to he the .stimulant principle of opinin : 
hut in reality it possesses \-ery little activity. 
Its sulphate has liecn used in India ns a sub- 
stitute for rpiinine. Narcotine yields a great 
variety of eonipounds by decomposition, jierliaps 
the most interesting heing vanillin, tbo llavonring 
principle of vanilla. 

Navd. Sec SnttEN.VRD. 

Nardoo [Muysihn macropus), a jdaiit of the 
order IMarsileie (see IlHiZOC.UlP.s), the only plant 
of that order which is used in any way by man. 
It is found in Anstralia, and altbvds imporl,ant 
supplies Ilf food to the natives of some regions ; 

it has also heen 
of great nse to 
.some e.xploring 
[1 a r t i e s. 1 1 
grows in places 
oce a.sioiia 1 ly 
covered with 
wati'T ; vegetat- 
ing whilst mois- 
ture abounds, 
and then ex- 
hibiting abund- 
ance of green 
clover-like foli- 
age, the leave.s 
consistingof four 
leartets at the 
top of a stalk 
some inche.s in 
length. When 
the water dries 
up, tlie remains 
of the plants ate 
Karcloo (Jfnrsifea mucrojiiis], often covered 

with dried nmd. 

It is then that the snore-cases are gathered for 
food. They are oval, llattened, about an eighth of 
an inch in length, hard and horny, and refpiiriiig 
considerable force to pound them when dry, bnt 
hecoming soft and iniicilaginons when moistened. 
The spore-cases, pounded with theiv contents, are 
made into cakes like flour. 

Naviatl. a town in the presidency of Bombay, 
29 miles SE. of Ahmadabad by rail. It does a 
great trade in tobacco and ghee, and has a govern- 
ment e.xperimental farm. Pop. ( 1S81 ) 28,304. 
Navragaii-sctt Bay. See Rhode Isd.v.nd. 

Navses, a statesman and general, and almost 
the last stay of the old Roman empire in Italy, 
was horn in Persian Armenia alioiit 475 A.D., and 
heing a eunuch was pirohably sold as a slave in 
childhood. Prom .some menial ollice in the imperial 
household at Constantinople he rose to the po,st of 
keeper of the privy-pnr.se to the Emperor Justinian. 
In 538 he was sent to Italy in command of a hod.y 
of troops, professedly to act in concert with 
Belisavins (q.v.), but in reality, it is believed, 
with a secret commission to observe and to control 
that general. After some successes Nurses, having 
ilLsjmtes with Belisarius, assumed an independent 
authority ; bnt his separate command was unfor- 
tunate, and he was recalled to Constantinople in 
530. After some years, however, Belisarius was 
recalled, and Narses was apipointed to the chief 



command in Italy. His conduct of that expedition 
extorted the admiration eien of Ids enemies. Not 
Inning the conimaud of a sulllciont nundjer oi 
transports, he marched his army along the wliole 
circuit of the shore of the Adriatic, and, while tlie 
enemy's licet were still in possession of the sea, was 
enatded to eucimnter them at Taginm (in the 
Apennines), wheio, after a desperate engagement, 
the Ostrogoths weie totally defeated, and their 
kiTig, Totila, slain. Names took pos.sc.ssi<)n of 
i Rome, and, after a series of successes both in 
! .Southern and Northern Italy, completely extin- 
' guislieil the Gothic power in that peninsula, 
j .Jiistiiiian appointed Naisca prefect of Italy in ,554. 
He fixed his court at Ravenna, and continued till 
the death of .Instinian to administer the nffair.s of 
Ital.Y with vigoiir and aliility. Bnt he was cliarged 
with avarice ; and his exactions pressed so heavily 
on tlie exiiausted resources of the population that 
on the death of Justinian the Romans oomplaincd 
to ./iistin of the exactioii.s of Narsc.s, and that 
om|)Cror dopriveil him in .597 of Ids ollice. Ho is 
accu.scd of tliereafter intrigning with Alboiii, king 
of tlie Loniliards, for a new invasion of Italy ; and 
lie died at Rome .ahmit .573. See GoTir.s, Jr.s- 
TISI.XN ; and Hodgkin’.s Itiili/ iiikI her Invaders. 

Narlhex. See B.\.siEia..\. 

Narva, a Russian town 101 miles AViSW. of St 
Peter.slmrg, on the N.arova, 10 miles from its month 
in the Gulf of Finland. Tlie navigation of the 
1 Narova is impeded liy a waterfall near N.arva, 14 
i feet liigli, wdrich is taken advantage of for driving 
coltou-mills, sawmills, Ac. Bop. 8900, Charles 
Xir. (ipv.) won a great victory here in 1700. 

Narvsutz, ii.uiON M.tm.t, genernl mul slates- 
man, was born at Lo.ia, in Andalusia, 5th August 
1800, and when very young .served in the war of 
lilieiatioii .against the French. In 1822, when a 
reactionary party toolc up arims to destroy the work 
of the revolution, Narraez ranged hini.self on the 
side of the liberals. The iiiviisioii of .Spain by a 
French arni.v in 1823 forced him to retire from 
■active life until the death of Ferdiiiainl I^II. in 
1832. Ill 183-i he maintained a hot struggle against 
the Carlist.s of tho Basque Provinces, and in 183(3 
eoinpletely routed tho Cailist leader, Gomez, near 
Areos. lie, now hecaine innnensely popular, and 
was regarded as the rival of Espartero. In 1838 
he cleared the district of La hlaiiclia of brigands, 
and was .appoiiitoil in 1840 captain-general of Old 
Ga-stile. He took part in tlio insurrection against 
Espartero that liroke out at .Sei ille in 1840, hut, 
tliat having failed, he was compelled to ilee to 
France, whore ho w.as shortly after joined by tjiieen 
Christina (see Maria Giiki.stina ), and coiiinieiieed 
those plots against tlie goveviinient of Espartero 
which in 1843 ell'ected its overtlirnw. In 1844 he 
5vas appointed president of council, and created 
Duke of Valencia. His ministry was tlioronghly 
reactionary, hut was oi'erthrown in 1849. After a 
brief exile us speci.al aiiiliassador at tlie Frencli 
court, he retunietl to power from 1847 to 1851, in 
1859-57, and again in 1894 and in 1866; .and, 
despite the eflorte of O’Doiiiioll and Prim, he 
retained ]jower till his death, 23d April 1868. 

Narwiial {Monodon), a genus of Cot.acea, 
belonging' to the Odontoeetes or toothed wliale.s 
(see AViiale) ; it is characterised by the presence 
ill the adult male of a long tusk, and by tlie early 
disappearance of tlie other teeth, and liy other 
structural points of less importancB. The tnsks 
represent canine teeth, and there are souietimes 
a pair of them present, lying side by side in the 
upper jaw ; there is such a .specimen in the Cani- 
liridge Mn.senni. Wlien tliere is only one tusk, 
it is the left ; rarely the female lias a tusk, .so 
rarely, however, that there are only three instances 
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nn ivi-'iii'il. Tliere is only one speeies known, M. 
monoi'L’i'os, wliich inlinlnts tlie nortlieni sefis, and 
liiis lieen on one or two occasions stvandeil on 
livitish shores : it was iirst rocoi'de<I in Britain 
hy Yulpius from tlie Isle of May in BUS; another 
was oliserved in 1800 in tlie ^ihash in Lineolnshii-e. 
It is coininon oil' tlie shoves of Greenland, and is 
Ininted for its oil ns well as ivory; as the ereatni-e 



is eTPgarious, sonietinios travelling' in herds ‘of 
inaiiy thonsaiuls,’ it is captured in oonsiderahle 
alnindance. In early limes the tusk of the nar- 
whal was valued in niodieino, and to this day is so 
used liy the Ohineso, The ivory is very line, and 
in the castle of Rosenhorg at Copenhagen isa throne 
of the kings of Deumark made of this snlistance. 
Tlie female narwhal is more spotted than the 
male, and the young darker. The fact that the 
femaie has not tlie tusk seems to negative the view 
that it is of u.se in spearing (ish ; it is no donhb 
Used hy the males for lighting — for e.xaniples are 
seldom' nnlirokon. Fahrioins thought, that their 
use was to lireak and l<oop open holes in the ice 
during tlie winter, and observers have seen such 
hreatliing-holes crowded with heads of narwhal and 
other whales. 

Naseby, a Northamptonshire parish, 7 miles 
.SW, of Market- Harhormigli. Here, on 14tli Juno 
1645, 7500 royalists under Charles I. and Prince 
Rupert were totally defeated by 14,000 parlia- 
iiientariaiis under Fairfax and Cromwell, the king 
losing eaiiiioii, baggage, and 5000 prisoncr.s. X 
'hlockhoad obelisk,' which does nut murk the 
hattlelield, was erected in 1823 on the Nasehy 
ridge (648 feet). See Gardiner’s Hhiunj of the 
Grait Ciril War (vol ii. 1889). 

iVaslit John, arcliitect, horn in London in 175'2, 
after the usual course of training for Iiis profession 
entered into some hiiiUling specukitioiis which 
eiiahled him to buy a small property in Car- 
marthen. Here in fresh speculations he lost imich 
money ; therefore, in 1792, he returned to Loiiilon 
and architecture, in which he speedily rose to eniiii- 
ence. On the .strength of a patent (1797) for im- 
proveiiieiits in the coiistriioUon of the arches and 
piers of bridges, ho claimed a great part of the credit 
of introducing tlie use of metal girders. A large 
part of his time was occiijiied in designing and con- 
.striictiug mansion-lioiise.s for tlie nobility and geiitiy 
ill England and Ireland, hut he i.s chielfy celebrated 
ill CQiiiiectioii with the groat street iniprovcnienls 
in London. From February 1815, when he was 
appointed ‘ architect, valuer, and agent to the 
Board of 'VVooda and Forests,’ down till near the 
end of his professional career, he was busily en- 
gaged in the planning of routes, grouping of build- 
ings, and lixing of sites. Regent Street, Hayiiiarket 
Theatre, and the terraces in Regent’s Park are 


specimens of liL designs. Tlie Pavilion at Biighton, 
about wliieli he piihlislied a linid^, was another of 
his works. He retired from hi-, prufession in 18.S4, 
and dieil iVfay 1.3, 1S.35. Na-,!!, notwithstanding 

his many defects, possessed great power of eflectii'e 
grouping, as is well shown in his works. In the 
architecture of mansion-houses, llie designing of 
‘ interiors ’ was Ids furk. 

Ntisll, RiCHAUn, better known as ' Bean N.ish,’ 
w.as horn the son of an impoverisheil Welsh gentle- 
man at Swansea, Oetohev IS, 1()74. He was edn- 
ciitcil at Carmarthen and Jesus College, Oxfiml, 
held for some time a commission in the army, ,and 
next entered at tlio Middle Tenijile, hut found 
greater attvactioins in tlie dissipations of society 
tlian the imrsiiits of law. Fie conducted the 
jiageant at the eiitertainiiieiit of 'Williaiii 111. hy 
the Inns of Court, and is said to have declined tlie 
honour of kiiightliood witlioiit a pension. He 
in.ade a shifty living hy ganibliiig, Imt in 1704 he 
found his true function as master of tlie cereiiionies 
at Bath, where he ciiiidueted the public halls witli 
a splendnnv and decency never before witnessed. 
In this way he came to acrpiire an imperial inlliiciice 
in the fashioiiahle society of tlie place. It appears 
that he was also distiiignished by his seiiLimeiital 
honevolence. lie played li.ard and .siiccessfiilly ; 
yet if he heard an individual sigliing iiehind his 
chair ; ‘ Good Heavens ! how happy would that 
money make me,’ Nash would thrust Ids own 
winnings into his hands, witli theatiical generosity, 
and exclaim; ‘Go, and lie hapjiy.’ His own 
cijiiipago at this period of his career was smiiii- 
tnoiis. He used, we are told, to tiavel to Tun- 
bridge in a post-cliariot and six gvey,«, with outriders, 
footmen, F’rench-horn.s, and every other appendage 
of cxpen.sivo parade. Fie is praised for the gieat 
care which lie took of the morals of the ynniig 
ladies who attended tlie Bath halls, alway.s putting 
them on their guard against needy adventurers 
like liiniself. In his old age Bean Nash sank into 
poverty, and often felt the want of that charity 
wliieh ho him, self had never withheld. He died at 
Batli, li’elinmry 3, 1761, and received a piildic 
funeral. A iife hy Goldsinitli was piihlislied 
anoiiyiuou.sly in 1762. 

Nash, Thom.vs, a busy writer in the last decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign, was horn at Lowestoft in 1567, 
•studied almost seven years at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, travelled abroad, visiting Italy and 
Germany, and thereafter plunged rccldessly into 
the life of letters in London, and forced a shifty 
living from fate until the close. He kept ever a 
high lieavt amid manifold troubles, and, satirist as 
lie was, liisiiiexliaiistilde gaiety and goQdiie.ss made 
him the darling of his friends- the ‘.sweet boy ’and 
‘sweet Tom’ of Greene and Francis Meres. He 
was dead by 1601, as prematurely as Marlowe, 
Peele, and Greene. Nnsli had a genuine relisli 
for good literature ; he praise.s warmly Rabelais, 
Aretino, Spenser, Sidney, and Marlowe. He liad 
also n great faculty for vituperation, and the tinie.s 
were favourable for its exeicise. His hist writing 
was his vigorous (ireface to Greene’s Ulcimphon 
(1.589), and this was ipiiokiy followed by the 
Aiintuinia of Absiirditie (1589), a satirical dis- 
cussion on social iiiamiers ; a sei'ie.s of impetuous 
tractates Hung into the Marprelate controversy ; 
Pierce Fenilcsso, his Supplication to the Divdl 
(1592), full of keen observation and .satire, and 
rich in autobiographical interest; Stramje Xciccs 
(11503); and Have with yon to Saffron Walden 
( 1596 ), containing a vehement onslauglit on Gabriel 
Harvey ; The Terrors of. the Night, or a Discourse 
of Apparitions (1594); Christ’s Tears over Jeru- 
salem (1593), a long, edifying discourse; The Un- 
fortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wilton 
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( 1594), tlic lieit sjiecinien of tlie jiicavesque tale in 
Dill’ literature before Defoe ; The Isle nf Doys 
(1597), vbicli rvas at once i,iii)pre.‘,setl, anil is now 
lost, ami for -wliicb tbe autlior was sent to jivison ; 
ami Lenten Htuffc (1599), ‘in jiraise of the reil 
lierriuf;,’ really a humorous descriiition of Yar- 
mouth. The trafteily of Dido was written in 
collaboration with Jiarlon'e ; Hiimnier's Lust Wit! 
and TcstuMcnt, by Nash alone. 

See the Memorial Introduction in Dr Grosart’s Com- 
plete IVorks of Thomus Nasht ( 6 vols. 4to, Loud. 1883-84) ; 
also chap. vi. of Jnaseranil’s work, The Etiiilish Efovet in 
the Time of H/iakispaire (Eng. Irans. by Eliz. Lee, 1890). 

Nashua, a mamifacturing oily of New Haiup- 
shii'e, is 40 miles by rail NW. of lloston, at the 
junction of the Meirimac and Nashua rivers. The 
falls of the lattei’, rendered ar.-iilablo by a canal 3 
miles long, .snpidy motive-iiovver to many manu- 
facturing e.stablishment.s, including very extensive 
cotton-factories and ironworks, jiaper and car]>et 
mills, *c. Pop. (1880) 13,397; (1800) 19,311. 

Na.shvillo, the capital of Teniics.see, is on the 
navigable Guinberlaud River, 200 miles above the 
Ohio, and 185 miles by rail SRAV. of Loui.sville. 
The city, which is one of the iirineipal railway 
centres in the southern states, is built mainly on 
the left bank of the river, which is cins.sod by a 
snapension bridge and a railway drawbridge to the 
aulnirl) of Edgefield. Nasiiville is a hamlHome, 
well-built town, witli an imiiosing state eapitol of 
limestone (81,500,000), a penitentiary (400 cells), 
and a large lunatic asylum. As an educational 
centre the city is of consider, able importance. The 
public-school sy.stcm is e.xcellent ; and here are the 
Nashville University (1806), Vanderbilt L'liivensity 
(Methodist EpLcoii.al South, 187.5), Central Ten- 
nessee College (for coloured Methodists, 1866), 
Fisk linivev.sity ( Congregationalist, 1807, with 
few but coloured students), Roger IVillianis Uni- 
vevdity (Baptist, also for coloured students), the 
state normal college, A-e. Mo.st of these imstitu- 
tlons are open to both se.xes. The citj' has a large 
wholesale trade, the stajile.s being cotton ami 
tobacco ; while it.s manufactures, which are rapidly 
e.xtending, include cotton, llour, oil, [laper, furni- 
ture, tinujer, leatlier, iron, and spirits. Founded 
in 1780, Nashville became the leg.al capital in 1843. 
In Decemher 1864 the Confederates under Hood 
wore completely defeated hero hy Cener.al Thomas. 
Pop. (1870) 25,865; (1880) 43,350; { 1890) 70, ,309. 

Nasik, a town of Bomliay, on the Godavnri, 31 
mile.s from its source, with a railway .station (4 
miles distant), 100 miles NE. of iiomhay. It 
r.anks .as one of the most sacred of Hindu jdaco.s 
of pilgrimage, the hanks and even the bed of the 
river lieing crowded with temple.s and .sliriues. 
Formerly it was a Maliratta cajiital ; now it inaim- 
factures paper, cotton, and e.xcellcnt brass and 
copper work. Pop. (1881) 27,070, including 2967 
at the cantonment of Deolali. — The district of 
N.asik has an area of 59-10 ,sfp lu,, and a pop. (1881) 
781,206. ,See Magic ScirAiiES. 

Nasmytli, James, inventor of the sleam- 
liammer, was the son of Alexander Nasmyth ( 1758- 
1840), portrait and landsc.ajie painter, best known 
by bi.s portrait of Burns. He was born in Edin- 
burgli, August 19, 1808. F rom bnylmod ho evinced a 
turn for inecbanic.s, and in lusfatlier’s house became 
accustomed to use a bathe. At seventeen he con- 
structed a small working steam-engine for grinding 
his father’s colours, and made beside.s live models of 
a condensing steam-engine, and later a small I'oad 
locomotive. Employed iu 1829 by Maudsley, he 
started iu bu.sino,ss at Manclie.ster' in 1834, gained 
a good connection, and established at Patricrofb 
wliat afterwards became known as tbe Bridge- 
water Foundry. Tlie invention of tlie Steam- 


hammer (q.v.) was conceived in 1839, the occasion 
being the nece.ssity for forging an enormous wronglit- 
irim jiaddle shaft. But it did not take shajie till 
1842, when he fimud the steam-hammer as he Imd 
lilanned it at work at Cieiizot in France. It li.ail 
been adapted from Ids own scheme-hook. Nasmytli 
jiatenteil his inventimi on ins return to England, 
•and it w.as ado]ded b.y the Admir.alty in 184, S.’ 
Biisiiie.«s iiicre.ased, and by 1850 lie was aide to 
retire with .a handsome fortune, and settled at 
Peimhuist, Kent. Amongst Ids other inventions 
was a steam pile-driver. He puhli.shed liemarks 
on 'Tools and Machincri/ (1858), ,and a volume on 
the Moon (1874). He died in London, May 7, 
1890. See Life liy .Smiles { 1883). 

Naso. See OI'II). 

Na.ssail, formerly a German duchy, now IVies- 
h.aden, a dhstricl of tlie Pru.s.sian proi’incc of Hes.se- 
Nassaii (u.v.). Tlie soil is fertile and produoe.s 
some of the mo,st esteemed Rhenish wines. The 
chief towns are ‘SVie.sh.aden (q.v.), the capital of 
the district ; .Schwalbach, Schl.aiigenliad, Fachin- 
gen, Kcltens, and Gciluaii. — Tlie family of Nassau, 
the elder branch of which reigned till 1866, date.s 
from the 10th century. The younger liraneli in- 
herited in 1544 the principality of Orange ((pv,), 
and .as the jirinces of Orange took an imiiortant 
pl.ace in European history (.see Holland). Tlie 
reigning Duke of N.assau sided against ih-iis.sia in 
1866, and his ihichy U'as inoorporaled with I’russia 
(.see Puus.si.i, CiiKMANy); and on the extiuotion 
of the male line of the Orange branch hy the death 
of AVilliam III. of Holland, in 1890, the Duke of 
Nassau became Grand-duke of Luxeuihiirg. 

Nassau, the capital of New Providence, is ilie 
centre of the trade ami seat of government of the 
Bahamas (ij.v.) and a bishoji’s see. Pop. 5000. 

Na.stlirtiiini, the botanical name iiroiierly of 
the Water Cress (see Ches.s), but also the iioimlar 
designation of the Indian Cress {Troptvolum 
niajiis). The genus Tropicolum is the type of the 
small natural order Tropmolaoea', and comprises 
some beautiful garden climbers, such as tlie widely 
cultivated Canarv Creeper (7'. cuhmcmn), a nath’e 
of Peru, and tiie more recently introduced 'T. 
speciosum, a native of Ciiili, which ba.s c.stabli.slied 
itself in many districts in the north of .Scotland 
and in Wales, and gavlamls tlie walls and roofs of 
cottages in summer ami anluiiiii with its festoons 
of vivid green leaves and brilliant crim.son flowers. 
The Indian Ch-ess is also a native of Porn ; the 
whole ]i]ant is charactorLsed by a warm pungent 
taste and tonic stimul.ant, amt antiscorbutic pro- 
l)ertie.s are nscrilied to it. Tbe flowers are em- 
ployed as .an ingredient in salads and for garnish- 
ing the same. The seeds when green are pickled 
in salt and vinegar and used as a substitute for 
capers. As an ornamental garden climber or 
cveejier, the Indian Cress has been long known and 
admired hy cottager.s and otliers. 

Natal, a British colony on the south-east coast 
of Africa, was discovered hy Vasco da O.ama on 
the Christinas-day (hence its name) of 1497. In 
the IStli century intermittent trading was c.arried 
on between the Cape Colony and Natal, which in 
1800 was peopled hy ninety -four distinct tribes of 
natives. From 1805 to 1828 the despotic Zulu chief 
Tyaka (Cliaka) enforced his own rule and that 
of luR ou'n immediate tribe or family clan, the 
Aiuazulii, over the congeries of tribes reaching 
from the Limpojio on the north to the Kei River 
in the south. Tyaka was killed in 1828 hy a 
political faction who placed his younger br’othev 
Dingaan on the throne. Predatory Boers, who had 
left the Cape Colony to e.scape British rule divided 
into pavtie.s and .settled in the territories now' 
known as Natal and the Transvaal ; and conflicts 
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l)et\veen Buevs and natives vvei-e very fveqnent. In 
1S3S an einljassy of Boevs were massacred by Din- 
"aan, and a force of Boers proceeded to Znluland 
to avenge their friends. The country was at this 
time divided into two factions, one supporting Din- 
I'aan, and the otlier his younger hi'other Umpande 
TPanda). The Boer.s entered into a secret treaty 
with the latter, and a combined attack was made 
im Dingaan, who fled and was killed. Panda suc- 
ceeded him as king, and the Boers ■were recognised 
as lord.s of the .soil of Natal. In December 18,18 
Sir George Napier, the Cape governor, had sent a 
detachment of Highland troops to take possession 
of the inland territory and Port Natal ; Init otving 
to the Ctipe Kaffir disturbances tlie Highlanders 
were withdrawn, and the Boers at once hoisted the 
Hag of ‘the Repnhlie of Natalia.’ Two British 
ships of war were sent from the Cape to force a 
landing at Durban. After a short struggle there 
the Boers gave uji the port, and fell hack on 
Piefcermarit'Auvg, the capital, the name of which 
is a compound of tlie Cliristiau name of Pieter 
I’etief and the surname of Gert Maiitz, two 
leadens of the Ijoor.s. Civil negotiations were then 
entered on by Mr Cloete, and many of the Boers 
accepted British rnle anil settled down in Natal, 
forming there, as a portion of tliem and their 
descendants .still do, an important and loyal 
section of the Qneen’s subjects in that colony. 
Those of the malcontents who cro.ssed the Dragens- 
berg and struck nortli soon found themselves 
fighting against Umzilikatze (fatlier of Lobeiignla 
of Malabelelaud ) in the territory now known as 
the Transvaal. In 18-13 Natal was officially 
declared to he a part of the British dominions, 
and the colony wa.s formally anne.vod to the 
Cape of Good ' Hope on the' 31sb of May 1844. 
At that time tlie natives munbered about 150,000, 
although in tlie previous century their total 
u’as nearly a million. But intertribal fighte and 
the struggles for supremacy of Tyaka scattered 
the clans of Natal far aiiil wide. Subsequent 
to the annexation by tlie crown and its attend- 
ant peace the aliorigines of Natal gradually re- 
turned from distant places, and their numbers are 
now nearly half a million. In 1855 there was a 
great flootl in the colony and Zululand, and in the 
following year a very sanguinary fight for tlie Zulu 
succes,sion took place on the Natal nortliem border, 
between two sons of Umpande — viz. Cetewayo and 
Umbulaze. After a bloody battle on the Tngcla 
liiver the forces of the former won tlie day and 
Umhulaze’s beaten men took refuge in Natal. On 
the 15th of July 1856 Natal was declared to be a 
separate Britisli colony, and it was then given 
a limited form of representative institutions. Dur- 
ing tlie decade ending with 1860 considerable 
iiumigi'ation from Great Britain took place, and 
the immigrants of that time and their descend- 
ants occupy the most of the land of the colony 
to-daj'. 

In 1873 friction arose between Langalibalele, one 
of the chiefs on the north-west boundary, and the 
next magistrate. Some of the chief's young men 
disobeyed the mandate of the magistrate to give 
up their guns. Ordei's were i.ssned to aimrelieiul 
the chief and certain of his followers. They re- 
treated before the crown forces, but so ne of the 
Natal volunteers and mounted police cut them off 
in one of the mountain-pas.ses ; bloodshed ensued, 
and three well-known j'oung colonists were killed. 
Langalibalele escaped to Basutoland, but was 
captured and brought hack, tried very summarily 
in Maritzburg, and banished to the Cape Colonjt 
Bigorous measures were adopted by the governor 
against Langalihalele’s tribe and a neighbouring 
tnhe. The home government, however, interfered 
and ended the injustice whicli iiad been done to 
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the n.-itives by the colonial authoritier while under 
a feeling of panic. Langalibalele remained in 
the Cajie Colony till 1885, when be was allowed to 
return to Natal as a prisoner on jiarole; he died 
near IMaritzburg in 1880. 

In 1875 there being in the colony much dis.satis- 
fiiction witli the methods of Downing Street rule, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley wa.s sent ont to settle matters. 
He promulgated a new constitution providing for 
an extension of the repre.sentative system with the 
check of certain eminent cohmist.s, selected by tlie 
crown, having seats in the Legislative Council as 
nominee menihers. Sir Gai-net Wolseley was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Henry Bulwer. During the gover- 
norship of the latter a feeling of disquiet was 
slinuTi in some quarters at the strength of the 
colony’s neighbours, the Zulus under Cetewayo. 
Sir Bavtle Freve, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
for South Africa, visited the colon3' and came to 
the conclusion that in the interests of tlie Briti.sli 
colonists in South Africa it was nece.ssary to break 
the power of the Zulus. Despite the protests of 
the Natal government and Sir Henry Biilwer, the 
governor, an ultiniatiim which in it.self wa.s cal- 
culated to precipitate hn.stilities was served on the 
Zulu king, ami wav ensued (see ZULUS). In thi-- 
war Natal suffered .sevorelj' in the lives of its j'omig 
colonists, in its trea.snre, and in the parn]ysi,s of it.s 
trade. For several years the colony was a canqi- 
iiig-groimd for British troops, for in 1881 the Trans- 
vaal Boers iin'uded Natal to anticipate the advance 
of English soldiei-,s being seat to support tho.se 
heleagnered in the Transvaal garrisons ; and the 
figirts of Schuin’s Hoogte, Ingogo, Lang's Nek, and 
Amajuba (see Majuba) were all fought on British 
soil. 

Natal is situated between 29“ 10' and 31° 10' S. 
lat., and covers an area of 18,750 sq. m. — more 
than a third of that of England, Dnidian lies 800 
miles ENE. of tire Cape of Good Hope, and the 
colony has a seaboard on the Indian Ocean of 
180 miles. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Tngela and Bufl'alo rivers, which separate it ft'oin 
the Zulu Eesorve and the Transvaal; on the 
NW., W., and RW. by the Kwashlamba or 
Di-agensherg Mniintaims, 'and on the S. by the 
Umtamvuna Biver, separating it from Pondolaiid. 
Towards tire coast the Dragensljerg Alountaina 
present a scarped and almost inaccessible face ; 
they gradually die away, however, into the 
immense rolling pl.ains of the interior. Many 
ofl'shoots from these mountains traverse the colonj-, 
dividing it into a series of steps oi' plateaus, rising 
from the coast region to the foot of the mountains, 
and forming so many zones of natural productions. 

The coast region, extending for 30 miles inland, 
is liighlj' fertile, tlie climate being subtropical and 
healtliy. In 1856 the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced on the coast, and as an industry it 
liae thiiven more or less ever since. Besides sup- 
plying all South Africa with the staple, tlie value 
of the sugar exported by the colony to England in 
1888 wius £71,912. The culture of the cane requir- 
ing that continuous and arduous labour which the 
natives did not supply, the Legislative Council had 
to take stops to introduce imniigrauts from British 
India. This immigration began in 1863, and hr 
1891 there were 35,000 coolies in the colony with 
their attendant tradeis who followed them from 
India. Tlie Assam tea-pliuit was introduced in 
1877, and steady progi'ess has been made with the 
industiy, the annual yield being about 150,000 lb. ; 
this is consumed loealljq and as j'et the colony 
still imports tea largely. Coffee and tobacco have 
been reared, as have also indigo, arrowroot, and 
ginger. All tropical fi-nits thrive -well. The mid- 
land terrace is more fit for the cereals and usual 
European crops ; wliile on the liiglier plateaus along 
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the foot of the mountains are immense tracts of 
tile finest pasturage for cattle and sheep. 

The climate is veiy healthy ; the Lliermonieter 
ranges between 90^ and .38° F., hut the heat even in 
Mimmer is seldom oppre.ssive. The mean annual 
temperature at Pietennarituhnrg, the capital, is 
04 ’71“. The winter begins in April and ends in 
September, fn the summer season the thunder- 
storms are vepy frequent and severe in the uplanils. 
The annual rainfall over the whole colony average.s 
nearly 40 inches, the greatest fall being in snnnner. 

Tlie oolony has only one harbour worth}’ of the 
name, hut that is the best on the .soutli-east coast. 
It is called Durban (q-v.) or Port Natal. The 
hariiour is of great consequence not only to the 
colony, hut to the empire, as it must one day he an 
important coaling station. The principal rivers are 
the Tugela, Butlalo, fmknmanzi, Ttugeni, Um- 
zimkulu, and Mooi. Like the majority of African 
ri^■ers, they are of little use for jmrposes of inland 
navigation; hut their .stream.s aie permanent ami 
often available for inigating purposes. 

Coal is destined to play a prominent part in the 
future of Natal, the area of the coal-measure.s being 
estimated at 1400 sq. ni. The coal is serviceable 
for all ordinary )^)urpose,s, the government railways 
being worked with it. Copper has been found, and 
nuieh is hoped from the iron near the coal. The 
colony is also believed to he ricli in other minerals, 
siioli as asbestos, mica, and plumliago. ( lohl has 
been found in the sontli and nortli. Great forests 
of fine timber abound in tlio mountain-passes, wliile 
many tracts along the coast are well wooded. 
The chief towns are Pietermaritzhurg {15,767), 54 
miles inland, the seat of government and the chief 
military station; Durban (18,433); Vernlam and 
Pine Town near the coast, Harding in the south, 
and Eichmond, 'iVeenen, Colonso, Greytown, Lady- 
smith, and Newcastle, up country. 

The government of Natal is now administered by 
a governor, assisted by an executive council of 
seven, of whom live are oflicial and two nominee 
mem hers, and a Legislative Council oonsi.stiiig of 
twenty-three members elected by the oonstitueiicies. 
Parliament exists for five years, A narrow ma- 
jority in the council passed in 1891 a bill providing 
res])oiisible government, but the measni-o has yet 
to receive the sanction of the imperial authorities ; 
and an irapovlant section of the colonisfs has 
strenuously opposed the agitation for cliange. 
The home government ollered the colonists re- 
spon-sihle government in 1883 with certain guaran- 
tees for native protection, hut they refused the oiler. 
Ahmit 1865 Natal was plunged ‘into eccIeslTstical 
wai'fare. Bislmp C'olenso (q.v. ), the then head of 
file diocese, w;is declared heterodox by a i)arty in 
the church, and unsuccessful efforts were made in 
South Africa and England to depose him. A rival 
clraroh was, however, estahlishecl on the voluntary 
•system, entitled the Church of England in Soutli 
Africa, whose head hears the title of Bishop of 
Jlaritzburg. The Presbyterian (.Scottish and 
Dutch), Homan Catholic, and other churches are 
well represented ; many stations of the Wesleyan, 
American, Norwegian, ,and Berlin Missions exist; 
and the order of tlie Trappists do good work near 
Pins Town. .Schools are multiplying fast. 

The chief passes through the Dragensherg are 
Van Eeenen’s, Oliver’s Hoek, Bezuidenhout, De 
Beer’s, and Lang’s Nek. Most of the rivers have 
been substantially bridged, and a very energetic 
policy of public works is being pursued by the 
government. A railway nms through the colony, 
and will shortly connect the coast and the Free 
State and Transvaal. The government lines, 300 
miles long, are also laid north and south of Durban 
for short distances along the coast. Durban and 
Maritzbuig were connected by the railway in 1880. 


I Natal’s chief export.^ are wool, sugar, ivory, and 
hides. The wool exported to Great Britain in 1889 
. was valued at £752,182, and weighed 29,489,716 Ih. 
Tlie clips of three season.s from Nat.al and (.Iverhert' 
were a% follows : in 1886-87, 63,300 bales ; in 1887- 
' 88, 76,000 hales ; and in 1888-89, 78,500 h.ales. The 
total value of exports in 1889 was £1,656,318. 

[ These comprise, in adilition to those named, cotton, 
coffee, arrowroot, feathers, molasses, mm, boms, 
maize, and skins. In 1856 the exports amounted 
to £56,562 ; in that year the value of the im- 
ports was £102,512. In 1889 the im]wrt.s reached 
£4,527,015. The revenue in 1857 was £43,780, 
and the expenditure in the same year was £36,438. 
In 1889 the revenue (raised mainly from railway 
receipts and onstoins) was £1,33'6,155, and ex- 
penditure £1,205,568. The increased prosperity of 
Natal is largely attributable to new gold discov- 
eries in the Tran.svaal. The hulk of tlie Natal 
trade is with the mother-country, although a con- 
siderable business is done with Australia, India, 
and North and Smith America. Certain kinds of 
grape thrive well in Natal, and the wine indn.stry 
is now eng.aging the attention of the colonists. 
In 1876 the population numbered 326,957 (20,490 
whites); in 1889, 531,158, divided as follows; 
37,.390 whites, 34,480 Indian coolies, and 459,288 
natives. Tlie natives possess horses, cattle, slieep, 
&c. They are a fine rtice physically, gifled with 
high intelligence, of frank and eoiirteoiis hearing, 
and very easy to govern. L^pwards of 2,000,000 
acres of land have been set apart as locations for 
the natives, and over 6,000,000 acres have been 
acquired by grant or pin chase by Europeans, the 
balance of land being retained for allotment to new 
.settlers. 

The common lair in the colony is that prei’niling 
. in Holland during the 16tli and 17th centuries, 

I modified by statute law in the same way praotioally 
' as obtains in all the .South African states. The 
chief difference between English and Homan Diitoh 
law rests in the laws of marriage and inheritance, 
hut the difference is noiv by statute largely optional. 
The coolies are subject to the laws r-egnlating 
Europeans, as well as to special laws oonti'olling 
Iiulian immigration. The natives are with feiv 
civilised and exempted exceptions .snlyeot in civil 
matters to native law, which is (piite different 
from colonial laiv. The Suiu'eme Court consists 
of the chief-justice .and two puisne j>istice.s ; and 
there are stipendiary magistrates and adminis- 
trators of native law in all important centres. 

Eland (q.v.) and havtehcest (see Antulope) are 
the only big ga)iie left, and these have been made 
royal game. There are stringent laws for the 
protection of deer and game-birds. Alligators are 
met with in a few of the central and northern 
rivers. .Snakes, both coluhrine and viperine. are 
in iiientifiil distiihntion throughout the colony. 
Many of the snakes are innocuous, and fatal bites 
from the poisonous .species are rare. The python, 
which attains a large size, is to he found in the 
seacoast forests, and in the reeds by the river-sides. 
The hippopotamus is still to he met with at the 
months of some of the northern ri\'ers. 

See Thi Annals of Natal (1889), by John Bird ; Natal 
Almanae; Annual Blue Book ; Our Colony of Natal, 
by Walter Peace; The Natal Sutjar Industry, by W. 
Y. Campbell ; South Africa and how to reach It and 
Qolden South Africa, by tlie writer of this article; 
South Africa, Past and Present (1877), by John Noble ; 
Notes on Natal, by Sir John Eobinson, P.HG.S. ; 
Brooks’s Natal (1869), by the late Dr Mann; Laws and 
Ordinmioes of Natal, hy Justice Cailiz; Code of Native 
Law, Civil and Penal, by W, Y, C.iniphell. 

Natal, a seaport of Brazil, capital of the pro- 
vince of Rio Grande do Norte, stands at the mouth 
of the river of that name. It exports ]irineipally 
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cotton and f.ugar (neaily j;'2UU,0tl0 annually ). Pop. 

10 , 000 . 

Natchez, capital of Adams county, Mississip])!, 
is on the east hank of the Misnssippi River, ili 
miles hy rail and aliont 280 hy water N2I\V, of 
New Orleans. It is built mainly on a hifsh hlntt', 
looking out far over the cypress swamps of 
Lnui.siana ; the part of the city along the bank, 
where the heavy shipping business (mainly in 
cotton) is transacted, is known as Natchez-nnder- 
the-Hill. The public buildings include a Roman 
Catholic catheilial ami a llnited Ktates marine 
hospital. Natchez, which was settled hy the 
French in 1716, derives its name from a former tribe 
of Indians (see Mound Buildeps). Pop. (1870) 
9057; (1880) 705S. 

National Convention (1792 0 . 1 ). See 
Fn.yNCE, Vol. IV. p. 780; Girondi.st.s, J.vcohins, 
Robespiekre. 

National Covenant. See Coven.vnt. 

National Debt. National or pulilic debts 
although of early origin were relatively of small 
importance Ijefore the development of the nrodern 
system of hanking and credit, and it is only during 
the present century that they have become almost 
universal on a cousiderahle scale (see Gilbarfc on 
Bunking, .sect. i. ). So long as it was necessary 
either do give pledges such as crown jewels or to 
assign specified revenues, it was not possible (hat 
])nhlio debts could attain any great magnituile. 
As soon, however, as governments were able to 
borrow aiiiiply on credit, national debts in the 
modern sense of the term grerv rapidly. In less 
than a century after the foumlation of the Bank of 
England (1694), when for the first time in Eimli-sh 
history the item ‘ Interest and Management or the 
Piihlio Debt ’ appears in the national accounts, 
A(lam Smith felt oompelled to enter a protest 
against ‘ the progress of the enormous debts which 
at present (1776) oppress, and will in the long-run 
probably ruin, all tlie great nation.s of Enrojie.’ At 
that time the 2>uhlic debts of the ciniked world 
were, however, only about one-tenth of their 
present aggregate amount, which exoeed.s live 
thousand million pounds sterliim, exclu.sive of 
local oiiligations. Although the English national 
debt receu’ed its greatest augmentation during the 
great Napoleonic war.Sj the general indebtedness of 
civilised nations has increased mo.st miiidly since 
1848. In fact since that year it has been calcu- 
lated that there Iras been an annual average 
deficit in the public accounts of the world of over 
f 100.000,000. In 1802 there were nuoted on the 
London Stock E.xehange foi’eign jmhlin .stocks to 
the amount of nearly £700,000,000, whilst ten yeare 
later these quotations had increased to nearly 
£2, ,300,000, 000. At the present time there are 
more than one huiulred and fifty luiblic securities 
dealt in the London market (.see Adams on E«6//c 
Debts, part i. chaii. i.). .Seeing then that national 
delibs are now practically universal in the civilised 
world, and that the amounts and condition.? under 
which tiiey arc held are constantly elianging, a 
purely historical or statistical account is idainly 
out of the question in the limits of the present 
article. It will only he possible to indicate the 
most genera] oharaoteristics anil piinciples involved, 
and also some of the leading points of controversy. 
A.s regards origin, undoubtedly tlie most impoi-tant 
cause of public indebtedness is, and always has 
been, war-expenditnre. Thus the Napoleonic wars 
increased the English debt hy over £600,000,000, 
the United .States civil war cost the I’ictore 
£450,000,000, and the Eraneo-German war added 
£390,000,000 to the total of national indebtedness. 

In recent yeara, however, governments have 
added largely to their indebtedness by hon'owing 


for _ vaiiiin.s pnhlic puiqio-es of an industrial or 
social character. Iii France especially, in spite of 
great clianges of government, expenditure of this 
kind has gone on increasing .at an alarming rate ; 
the amount of taxation per head of population h.OB 
increased liy seventy per cent., and this is largely 
due to the growth of administrative functions on 
the part of the state. In the British coIonie.s also 
the raiiid increase of pnhlic indebtedness must be 
itscrihed principally to tlie same cause. The pro- 
gress of civilisation necessarily imposes, as Anam 
Smith, Mill, and other economi.sts Iiave pointed 
out, new industrial functions upon goveraments, 
and it is impossible that these can in all case.? lie 
fulfilled in a directly remunerative manner. But, 
apart fi’om this natural growth, in recent years a 
qiiasi-soeialistic tendency has become pronounced, 
which has involved a large increase in public ex- 
penditure. The full importance, however, of tliis 
element can only he seen when account is taken 
of local taxation and iudehtedness, which would 
require a separate investigation. It must also be 
observed that money spent on debts incurred for 
public pnrpo.ses may in some cases — e.g. I'ailways, 
(locks, i4:c., be directly profitable, and in others — 
e.g. education, he indirectly remunerative. 

The nature id public debts differs in some respects 
from that of i.riiate oliligatioiis. It is hehl, for 
example, that the goveimueiit of a sovereign state 
has the (liscretionaiy power of enforcing the claims 
of its hiihjeots for payment of the national (as con- 
trasted with domestic.) oliligatirms of anotlier state. 
The interests of hondhohlers may in consequence 
give ri.se to diplomatic intervention and thus lead 
to jiolitical disturbances, ns lia.s been shown recently 
hy the action of England and France in Egyjit 
and Tunis respectii'ely. The grou'tli of national 
indehtedne.ss ha,s, however, hitlierto been generally 
accompanied Iry an increased sense of respon.sihility 
founded on the importance of public credit, an!l 
fundamental revolution.? in government have not 
generally given rise to repudiation, although the 
new government might strongly disapju'ove of the 
objects for which tlie debt was incurred, or the 
methods hy wliioli the money was raised— comiiare, 
for example, the history of France dining the 
present century and the I'ecent revolution in Brazil. 
On several occasions, however, .specious arguments 
for jiartial reiunliation liave been urged and met 
with some poimlar countenance. 

It has been maintained that if a debt has lieen 
incurred in a depreciated currency — that i.s to say, 
if tlie government has only received the capital 
sum borrowed in thi.s form— it is only etiuitably 
hound to pay liack the principal with an allowance 
for its (lejM-eeiation. This position was taken up 
hy some writers as regards the English debt in- 
curred dining the period of tlie hank restriction, 
when Bank of England notes were inconvertible 
and depreciated, and more recently the same reason- 
ing was advanced in the Uniteef States after the 
civil wav. The obvious answer, however, is that 
a goverament would receive so much le.ss cajiital if 
the lenders were not assured against uncertain 
deiirecinlion, Tlie amount actually received for a 
nominal caiiital sum will clearly vaiy, according to 
the standard in wliich the payment is to he ulti- 
mately mot (see hlill’s Politknl Economy, hk. iii. 
chap. xiii.). In the same way it lias sometimes 
been maintained that if a government has bor- 
rowed at a discount, and its .stock has afterwards 
risen to par, the fundholders have no equitable 
right to tms rise in value caused by the growth of 
credit and national prosperity. But again the reply 
is that the chance of their rise in the future was 
taken into account by those who made the original 
acivances, and that they would have required so 
much more interest if they xveve to he entitled 
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hiiuply t(i a vetuvn of the original sum tictnally 
a(h’aiu'e(l. The i)raotical conclusion to he drawn 
fioin this aryuiiieiit B tliat in general it is had 
policy for a nation to hormw at a discount, hecaiise 
it B dejirived of the oppoiLunity of conversion to a 
lower rate of inteiest. Kupimse, for example, that 
a nation can only horrnw at jjar at six jier cent., 
it B hetter to do this than to borrow nominally at 
tliiee per cent._, and create (rouphly) double tlie 
amount of capital obligation for the same siipi 
actually received. In the former ease every fall in 
the rate of interest at which the nation can borrow 
may he taken advantage of by a jiroces.s of con- 
vev.sion, wliiBl in the latter case the whole gain 
accrues to the fmulhohlevs. It is of course assumed 
that the debt may he iiaid off at any tiine (or 
with a short notice), and that payment is iiot 
definitely fixed for certain ilalcs. The ojiposile 
ease of the United State-, .s|iow.s the importance of 
tliis ]n'Ovi^ion. 

It is, liowevei, true as liefore that the certainty 
of high inteve.st for a fixed period will operate 
u]ion tlie amount actually given for ci'ery nominal 
Imndred, hut the point is that the state is better 
fitted to take advantage of the prohahle ultimate 
fall in the rale of iiitere.st. A somewhat similar 
argument has lieen advanced hy Dr Chalmera and 
ntliers to show that, oonsideriiig the nature of a 
state, it is hetter always to meet current expenses, 
liowever extraordinary, out of jiresent taxation, 
rather than to resort to loan.s. The contention Is 
that to meet the actual expenditure the govern- 
ment must in some form or other actually take tlie 
reipiirod amount from the .sum total of the national 
wealth. If it makes a loan it i.s said that it really 
take.s the capital amount and diverts it from pro- 
ductive pui'iioses, just ns effectively as if it olitained 
the money directly by taxation, hut in aildition is 
burdened in perpetuity with the interest. The 
circumstances under which the national debt of 
England was so largely increased in the Napoleonic 
wars no diinlit .seemed to justify this position. 
According to a Ihuliamcntary ileturn of 1869 it 
was shown that from 1793-1810 the total income 
raised from taxes amounted to 1149 millions, and 
the total expenditure, excejit for the interest on 
the debt, amounted to 1103 millions. That is to 
say, for the twenty-three years (apart from the 
interest on the debt) the whole civil, military, and 
naval expenditni'e was less than the amount re- 
ceived in taxes by 46 millions. Now the charge 
on the original debt before the war was about 9J 
mitlion.s per annum, or fur the twenty-three years 
about 220 millions. Against this must he set the 
46 millions of surplus shown above, lea^■iug on the 
net deficit for the twenty-three years about 174 
millions. But to meet this sum tlie national debt 
was by a pi'oces.s of borrowing and repayment 
actually increased hy some £022 millions (see 
Nolile’s jYuffonnf Finance, p. 3, note). In answer 
to tlie general argument, however, it maybe pointed 
out tliat the borrowing may he made not from 
the productive resources of a country, hut from 
foreign capital or the general acciiiimlations of the 
world, or that the loan may absorb wealth which 
otherwise would not have been saved at all, or may 
intercept wealth which might otherwise liave gone 
ahroad.__ Mill argues [PuHtical Economtj, hk. v. 
chap. vii. sect, i.) that a sulHeient test wliethev the 
loan is really made from productive capital is given 
liy tlie effect on the rale of interest. If the rate 
rises the presumption is that the productive capital 
has been really drawn upon. This test, however, 
can only he used with caution, if at all, for the rate 
of interest depends rrpon many factors — e.g. the 
state of credit, the general economic conditions of 
otlier natioii.s, &c. ; and on the anticipation of the 
outbreak of rvar a rise is certain to take place 


independently of the action upon tlie piodnctive 
capital of the country. 

The ([iiestioii nc.xt arises : Supposing a national 
debt in existence, should any ett'ort be made to 
extingiiisli the prineiiial ? The chief argument^ 
against any special e.xeition towards repayment 
are the following ; (1) It is said that the payment 
of the interest comstitiites a mere transfer of wealth 
from one class of the community to another, anil 
tliciefore is no real burden. But in re])ly it may 
he urged that all taxation necessarily imjilies loss 
both ilirectly and indirectly, the indirect and ‘ un- 
seen ’ lo.ss being niiioli greater. Tims in the United 
Kingdom, whilst the direct e.xpeiise of the customs 
duties has been placed at only S’, per cent., the 
indirect loss has been calculated hy Clill'e Leslie 
and others at from 20 to 30 2 >cr cent. In some 
cases also tlie national creditoi-.s are foreigners, and 
ill this case the jmr ment of iiitere.st must Lake the 
form of a real ex]im-tatiim of wealth writliout any 
(■mTes]ioiidiug imjiortation. (2) It is argued that 
■nitli the natural 2 )rogre.ss of society industrial 
eoiiiitries hccoine iiinre and more wealthy, that 
the liiinlen of the debt becomes proportionately 
less, and that its extinction can tie more easily 
effectoil at a more remote jieriod. It ought to he 
observed, however, that the ra]iid accuTmihitioii,s 
of till' jiast fifty years hai'e been largely due to 
exeeiitioiial and great changes in connection with 
machinery, railways, telegrajihs, financial reform, 
foreign trade, ediieatioii, Ac., and that alUiuiigli 
the .same can.ses will remain in operation, the rate 
of increase may not he so great. It is worth noting 
tliat tlie ealciirations of Mr Uiffen (see Grmvth of 
Viqiital) on the acciiniiilations of capital in tlie 
United Kingdom for the ten years 18GD-7S are 
less than those for 1875-85. In certain countries 
also, notably Branco, jjoimlatimi is ulniost station- 
ary, and in nearly all the marriage rato is declining. 
(3) It is said that the rate of interest tends to fall, 
and that therefore hy conversion the real burden 
may hccoine less and less. The recent expericiioe 
of llie United Kingdom and of the United States 
tends to sniiport this view ; hiit, on the otlier hand, 
there are various elements of uncertainly— e.g. the 
opening up of new countries, the ijos.sihility of great 
wans, &e. (4) It is iiuiiiitained that the existence 

of a national delit, which consists practically of 
perpetual annuities guaranteed hy the state, is a 
national coiiveiiience ; and further, that if the debt 
were extinguished, capital would tend to be sent 
abroad. The answer is that under modern con- 
ditions there are many safe investments, and that 
only surplus cajiital migrates from a country. (5) 
It is said that it is unjust to the iiresent generation 
to impose a burden upon it siinjily for tlie benefit 
of future and iirohably more wealthy generations ; 
hut it may he rejoined that we must consider the 
continuity of national life, and venieniher that the 
pre.sent race is siipiiosed to enjoy the benefits of 
loniier sacrifices. 

On a balance of arguments mn.st economists have 
aimroved of tlie rule that it is advisable to pay off 
debt, so long as the taxes hy which the surplus is 
raised do not directly or indiroetly iiiijiose still 
greater hiirdeiis. A had system of customs and 
excise duties, for example, hy clieoking the natural 
development of pioducUon and trade, may practi- 
cally re.ave the nation jioorer tlian if it liad not 
laid olT its debt hy such means. On the otlier 
land, if remissions of taxation liave, as in the 
United Kingdom, already been carried so far a.s 
to leave the burden of taxation oomiiaratively light, 
it is hetter to use any sm']rluB rather for the pay- 
ment of debt than for a further reduction of taxa- 
tion. In support of tliis view, it may he added 
that tlio less the previous debt so much the greatiir 
would the power of a state he in making a loan in 
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case of exceptional need. A nation alieaily over- 
Inii'ileneil with debt niiyht be obliged, in the ease 
of a lo'eat wav, immediately to resort to a forced 
oiirrency, whicli would be liable to a serious or 
lluetnating depreciation. .Vii issue of inconv'ertiblu 
notes i.s generally the worst method of incurring a 
national obligation, being in leality a species of 
foiced loan. Some ,\ears ago a favourite argument 
ai'ninst the immediate repayment of public debts 
nas the a.ssertion that there was in progress a 
natural depreciation of gold, owing to gieat dis- 
co\'erieM and to the use of credit substitutes. Tliis 
argument nui.st, liowever, now be revereed, for 
tliere can be little doubt that .since 1875 the 
tendency lias been towards an appreciation of gold. 
Such ail ajipreciation of the .standard in which 
most debts liai'e been contracted — in other wonts, 
a general fall in prices — makes the real burden of 
these debts so much heavier. With low prices, 
iiichnling low money incomes, the same .amount of 
nominal ta.vation involves greater saerilices on 
the part of the ta.xpayer.s. Accordingly, if the 
standard is likely to appreciate still further (see Br- 
il et.u.lism) and no remedy is adopted, it will be 
.advi.sable to reduce money delits of all kinds as 
inpidly as po.ssible. Tt should also be noticed that 
‘ an old tax is no lax,’ and that in a period of 
jirosperity it is not advisable to lessen or abolisli 
ta.xes which must afterwards be re-imposed. It is 
preferable to create a surplus for the extinction of 
debt. The case of the United States with a 
aurplns larger than can he made use of, and raised 
to a great e.xtent bj' burden.souie indirect ta.xatioii, 
may be regarded rather as an excciition which 
proves tile rule. 

In conclusion, attention may he called to tlie 
Iirineipal method.s adopted for the extinction of 
public debts. Tliese aie mainly two, witli varia- 
tions in detail. First, there is the simple plan of 
raising directly more in revenue tinui is rcipiired 
for expenditure, and devoting the .surplus dkectly 
to the imtohase of the bonds or stock representing 
the delit. A continuous surplus of this kind is a 
veal sinking fund. In former times man.y fallacies 
liave been current regarding llie powers of a .sink- 
ing fund. Financiers have been deluded tlirough 
simrious figures on tlie powers of indefinite acennm- 
latioii of a -small sum at compound interest, and 
iiavc imagined tliat if a certain sum were .seta.side 
and allowed to grow in this mnniier, it would in- 
sensibly extinguish any delit. If, however, iu the 
ineiintime, the state, as iu the case of England 
during the Napoleonic wars, continues to borrow 
at higher rate.s, a sinking fund of this kind is 
directly worse than useless, although indirectly it 
may find defenders on the ground that a suspension 
would injure the national credit. The second 
method of repayment which has met with much 
favour in the United Kingdom is the substitution of 
tei-minable annuities, at a higher rate, for the per- 
petual amiiiities wbioli constitute the interest on 
the debt. The great advantage of this plan is tliat 
tliero is BO far no apimrent surplus wliicli the 
government or the people can devote to a reduction 
of taxe.s or to new modes of expenditure, wliilst a 
sinking fund is always open to attack. If the 
stock has originally been issued at a discount, and 
a rise may be expected, the adojition of terminable 
annuities gives the nation the benefit of this rise, 
whilst the gradual diminution of the debt of itself 
increases the tendency to rise. 

A third method of getting rid of public debts has 
sometimes been proposed, founded upon the fact 
that a state can borrow on lower terms, or that its 
credit is better than is tlie case of private indi- 
viduals or companies. Thus it is argued tliat the 
state might purcliase tlie railways, tlie ordiiiaiy 
stock of which in the United Kingdom earns about 


four percent., with money borroued at les-s Ilian 
tliree [ler cent. Adam .Smith, however, long ago 
pointed out that a nation can rarely make a profit 
of any industrial undertaking, anil to judge by 
lecent experience, governnu-nts are likely to pay 
far more than the re.al maiket v.alne of any .stock 
they may pniclia.se. 

DEUT OF UNITED KIXODU.II AT yAl£IOU.S D.t’lES. 


-Vt tlie Ri-v»li(lioa J<1 ]13?8 

At tlieaccessmn ol Qlieelj Anne 1C,7U7,-2C5 

At tlic accession nf Geols-e 1. 8(1.175,-1110 

At llie eiul ot the .Spanish war 17-18 75,Bl-i,W2 

At the Peace of Pans, 17C3 132,716,04;) 

At the eiiil of the Amenean ivai. 1784 243,0(13,143 

At the IV.u-e of Pans, ISl.'’, , 801,039,040 

At comineiiceinent of C'riine.-ni n.ir, 18,51. , .709,052,549 
111 IbllO tj89.944-,O20 


The debt in 1890 was divided into unredeemed 
funded debt, £585,059, S."i2 ; estimated capital of 
terminable annuities, £71,731,8lif) ; and unfunded 
debt (i.e. debt which the state is not bound to 
repay), £32,25‘2,30.i (including initstanding limid.s 
for purchase-mniiey of liiiez f'anal .sliare.s). In 
1750-57 took place the first great consolidation of 
varimi.s .stocks (see UoN.soL.s); in 1888 tliere was 
carried out an iin])Ovtant conversion of the ‘new ,8 
percents.,’ ‘ con.soUdated 3 per cent“.,’ and ‘ reduced 
3 per cents. ;’ the ' new stock ' i'siied in their place 
to bear ‘2., per cent, interest till 1903, and thereafter 
24 percent, (see also Ex(juE(;ueii Bills). 

DEliT OF PEINCir.tL rilllTISH COLONIES (KS8S). 

CanmlA £46,S00,7O0 Tiiftmanin £4,i<n0,020 

Newfouiullainl.. ()9J,DU Nt*w ZmIcVIkI. . . 30,970, bOl 

N. 8. Wales. .. 44,100, MO Cape Colony... . 21,830,461 

Victoria 34,627,382 Natal 4,635,120 

Queen&lana . . . . 26,810,060 liulm 76,362,808 

S. . 30,147,700 Ce3’lwi 2,262,433 

W. Auatmlla. . . 1,276.200 [Bjiypt. 1890. . . .106,037,760] 


DEUT OF UNJTHD STATES. 


In 

1701... 

. , . •9"6,4D;i,47B 

In 

1861. . 

.,,, 800,660,873 

In 

IBIS.,.. 

. .. 46,209,737 

111 

1862. . . 

. . 524,170,412 

In 

1832. .. 

24,822.236 

In 

1868. . . 

,...1,319,772.138 , 

In 

18U6.... 

37,518 

In 

1866... 

,...2.773,236.173 

In 

1838.... 

10,134.221 

In 

187G. . . 

. 5.180,396,0(17 

In 

1850.... 

63,452,773 

In 

1886. . . 

. . 1,783.438,697 

In 

1867 

... . 28,099,831 

In 

IbOO . 

...1,722,240,163 1 


At. the last-imiueil date, linw'CM'r, the net (leht—decluctiii}i the 
cash in the treasury— was 767,915,070 dDllar.s ; and of the whole, 
764,060,095 ilollava beius no inteieht. The bonds Issued tn the 
Pacific idUwayH, whieh pay ovei' 5 per cent., are included 
to the amount 04,623,512 dolhus. 


DEBT or THE CHIEF EirK07>EAN COFNTRIE.S. 

AufltriU'Hungajy — Fraiia*, ISOO Jil, 286,500, 000 

1889 £231,025.198 Holland, 1889 .. . 90,487,524 

Austria 88,112,860 Italy, 1800 872.660,000 

Hiiiigury 167,792,338 Poi-tugal. 1889. . . . 134,298,091 

Belgium. 1890.. .. 90,599,185 Russia, 1888 746,220.720 

BeiJinarlc, 1889 . . . 10,574,000 Spain, ISSS 269,900,000 

Germany, 1888,... 61,500,000 Sweden, IbOO. . .. 14,257,387 

Fmssia, 1890.. . . 260,230,213 Norway, 1801. . . 6,438,000 

Havana, 1890 .. . 67,020,739 Switzerland, 1889 . 2,104,920 

Saxony. 32,182,504 Tui'key, 1890 180,000,000 

The debt of Brazil is said to be £120,000,000; of Japan, 
€00,462,000 ; of Chili, £17,624,600; of Mexico, £16,700,000; ot 
China, £12,505,000. 

See the sections dealing with 6nance and debt in the 
articles on the several countries ; H. C. Adams, Public 
Debtd (1888); J. Noble, Naiional Finance (1876); V. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Traits de la Science dcs Finances (2d 
ed. 1879); K. Dudley Baxter, National Debts (1871); 
Adolph Wagner, Die OrdnuUfi der Finanzwirthscluift (in 
Schonberg’s Handhnch dcr Pol. Oekon., 3d ed. 1885); 
Sir Staflbrd Northcote, Ticenty Years of Financial PoUcij 
(1862); Leone Levi, History of British Conmerce {2d ed. 
1880); A, J. Wilson, 7'he National Bifdpet{lS82); Adam 
Smith, Wealth of Nations (M'Ciillooh’s ed. 1872), bk.‘ 

V. chap, ill., and appendix on tlic Funding System; K 

W. Hamilton, Aji Account of the Operations inuhr the 

National Debt Conversion Act, JSSa, and the Daiional 
Debt Redemption Act. 1889 Fenn’s Compendium 

of the Funds (ed. by Nash). 
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National Gallery, the inineiiial depository of 
the picture^ belonging to the British nation. The 
present huihling, which was intended to aecoinino- 
(late the Hoy al Acad eniy and N ational Gal lery, .stands 
in Trafalgar Square, Liondou, and was finished in 
1838 at a cost of £100,000, hut was enlarged in 
ISGl, in 1869, in 1876, and in 1887. The nucleus 
of the National Gallery was the Angerslein eollec- 
tion of thirty-eight pictnre.s, purchased in 182-1 for 
£57,000, and a considerable sum is now annually 
voted by parliament for Llie purpose of adding to it, 
the estimates for 1889-90 showing an exneiidiluie 
of £14, -187. The collection is most valuable to the 
student of art, and occupies more than twenty-two 
rooms. The various cany and late Italian schools 
aie exten.sively illustrated : there are good examples 
of the chief reiire.seutatives of Italian art, as 
Raphael, Correggio, Paul Veronese. There are a 
few good exanijiles of Murillo and Telasquoz ami 
the iSpaiiish .school ; and the great Dtilcli and 
Flemish painters, Reml)randt, Ruhens, Van Dyck, 
and the others, are well represented. The last 
extensive beipie.st in the department of the ‘ foreign 
.schools ’ was that of Mr M'ynn Ellis in 1876, com- 
prising ninety-four pictures. In the department 
of the ‘British and modern schools’ the largest 
additions as yet made bv private muiriliuence are 
the gift of INir Robert I’ernon in 1847, consisting 
of 157 pictures, and the bequest of Joseph M. \V. 
Turner, R.A., in 185(1, emliracing 105 works in oil 
and an immense uumher in water-eolour.s and pencil 
by his own hand. The entire collection now con- 
sists of over 1280 ijictures. There are catalogues 
to the Gallery by Blacklmvu (1877, 1879), E. T. 
Cook (.8d ed. i89(i), and others, and tlie Pall Mall's 
Half-holidays at the National Gallery (1890). The 
Royal Academy of Arts, wliich used to have its 
headquarters liere, is now estalrlished at Burling- 
ton House. 

Tire Natioxal Portrait Gallery, founded 
in 1850, was established at .South Kensington in 
1869, hut removed oii loan to the Bethnal Green 
Museum in 1885. In 1891, when tlie erdlection 
comprised nearly 900 portraits, a building for its 
special use was in progress at tlie rear of the 
National Gallery. There is an admirable cata- 
lomie by the director, Mr Scliarf ( 1888). 

There are also National GaUerie,s of Art in Edin- 
burgh and Dublin ; the great public collections of 
Paris, Berlin, Dresilen, Sluiiicli, Florence, Rome, 
&c. are ineiilioued in the articles on those cities. 

National Guard, an organi.satiou for local 
defence, at the disposal of the municipalities, not of 
the crouTi. Such a burgher guard had long existed 
in many Frencli towns, imt it was introduced into 
Paris only in July 1789, during tlie Revolution, 
when the revolutionary leaders decreed the forma- 
tion of a national guard for Paris of 48,000 citizens ; 
and eve long theie ivcru 300,000 for the kingdom. 
During the revohitimiary e.\-co.sses they were some- 
times supine, sometimes they witlistood the more 
viulen t iiisurrecti(mi.sts. In 1794 tliej' were the most 
devoted adherents of Robespierre. In 1795 they 
assisted in disarming the people, and were thein- 
selve.s reorganised so as to exclude turbulent 
elements, none hut men of siihstance being allowed 
to .serve ; they even heoauie royalist in feeling, anil, 
rebelling against the convention, were defeated by 
Napoleon and the regular army, and practically 
ceased to exist. Napoleon i-e-established a national 
guard or militia, hut, after various vicissitudes in 
, 1814, 1830, and 1845, it has been wholly super- 
seded liy the military reorganisation since 1870. 

National Hymns. The origin of the English 
national anthem lias been a siiliject of controversy 
since the end of the 18th century, and is still in- 
volved in ohfeoiirity. ‘ God save tile King ’ was first 


2 iriuted in tlie Hnrnionia Anglicana of 1742, witli- 
ont name of author or composer, varying slightlv 
from the present veision ; and in 1745, (luring tile 
Heottish lobellion, it became widely known, veisions 
of it being sung nightly at Drnrj Lane and Coveiit 
Garden Theatres with great applause. Of the 
numerous claims to ils paienlage, the view sup 
poited by most, and by .several omiiieiit writeis, 
attributes it, both word.s and music, to Henry 
Caiey (n.v.), the pi)]iiilar song-wiiter, about 1740. 
The ei idenee for this is gii en in t'happell’s Pmiuliu- 
Music uf the OIlIcii I'lnic, and Chi'y&aiuler’.s Jahr- 
hitchcr, vol. i. But Mr IV. II. Cumming.s, who 
thoroughly beat out the suliject in a series of 
papers in the Musical Times in 1878, entitled to the 
greatest weiglit, con.siders this evidence iinreliahle ; 
and lie arrives at the conclusion that the music 
has been adopted (but -nlien, and by nbom, we 
shall piohahly never know) from an ‘ Ayre ' In 
Dr John Bull (q. v. ), found (without -uords) in a 
collection of music by him once in tlie hands of 
Dr Kitchener, afterwards of Richard f'lark, the 
original of wliicli seems to have di.sajipeared. See 
also a pajier by Major Crawford in tlie D/rf/mnoy 
of llyiiiiiuiofjy (1891 ), by the Rev. John Julian. 

The hymn was translated into German by Hein- 
rich Haiiie.s, a Holstein clergyman, and sung to 
the original aii at a birthday celehratiim in honour 
of the king of Denmark in 1700 ; and an adapta- 
tion from these words, made in 1793 by Dr B. G. 
Selmmachor, beginning ‘ Heil dir iiii .Siogerkranz," 
has ever .since been in use ns the Prussian 
national hymn. It called forth the admiration 
of Beethoven and Haydn, and moved the latter 
to compose the Austrian uationnl hymn, which 
was first Sling on the Emperor Franz's birthday 
ill 1797.‘ The words now used, beginning, ‘Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser,’ are by Baron Zedlitz; 
the original words were by Ilausohlca. The Hun- 
gariaiis have two national liynina — the Sziirail 
(‘The Appeal'), beginning, ‘Be true to the land 
of tliy biith,' written by VdriiMiiartv (1800-55), 
the creator of Hungarian poetry of tlie Eomantie 
school, and composed by Benjamin Egres.sy, an 
actor and eniinenb composer of , sacred music j and 
tlie Magyar llyuiinisc, written by Kfilc.sey and com- 
posed I'ly Francis Erkel. Tlie Riikiiozy march, by 
an uiilviiowii composer, dates from tlie end of the 
17Ui ceiituri'. The simple and dignilied Eus.si.an 
national anthem dates from 1830, and is the 
work of General Alexis Lwolf (1799-1870). Of 
the Danish national hymn. ‘Kong Christian,’ the 
wolds arc l);y Ewald and the nmsic by Johann 
Einst Hartmann ( 1726-91). There are several 
claimants to the lionoiir of being tlie Norwegian 
national hymn, of which may he mentioned 
‘Sonneraf Norge,’ written about the hegimiiiig of 
the 19th century, imisie by C. Blom ; and the 
modern ‘ Ja, vi elsker dette Landet ’ (Yes, we love 
this land), words by Bjornson, music by R. Nord- 
raak. The Bwedish hymn, ‘King Karl, the young 
hero,’ was written by Esaias Tegner (1782-1846). 
The Diitcli national hymn, ‘ M'ien Neerlandsch 
Blood,’ was written by Henrik Tollens (1780-1856), 
and composed by J. W. ')'iTlnis. ‘ La Brabaiiooiine, ’ 
the Belgian revolutionary song of 1830, was written 
by Jeunei'al, a Brussels actor, and compo.sed by 
C'ampcniuint. The ‘Marseillaise’ (q.v.) of the 
French was written and composed in 1792 by 
Claude Joseidi Roiiget de Li.sle ( 1760-1836), and re- 
ceived its name from being sung by the volunteers 
from IWarseilles who took part in the movements 
in Paris in that year. Various doubts liave been 
thrown on De Lisle’s authorship of the tune, hut 
these were finally disposed of liy a pamplilet written 
by his nephew in 1865. The Portugue.se ‘Hyimio 
coiistitucional ’ was composed by Dom Pedro 1., 
emperor of Brazil. Thougli scarcely to be class!- 
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fled si^ it liyiiiii) ‘ Yankee Luodle ’ is the American 
air, notivitlirttaudiiiH’ the more recent rival claims 
of ' ‘ Hail Columbia ’ ami ‘ The Star-spanijleil 
Banner,’ neither of which have high intrinsic merit 
or have taken any gi-eat poimlar hokl. More like 
a hymn is tlie song ‘America,’ which is suiijf to 
the tune of ‘ Ooil save the King.’ The origin 
of ‘ Yankee Doodle ’ is a.s oksciire and disirated a 
[loint as tliat of ‘ God sai-e the King. ’ The most 
probable account a.serihe.s to the tune au Kiiglish 
origin, and the n-ord.s to Dr richuckliurgh, an army 
surgeon, about 1755, soon after which, during the 
American revolution, it came e.vteii.sively into 
vogue. It wa- tir.st [iriuted iu Arnold’s opera. 
Two to One, iu ITdd. 

National Park. Hee Yellowstone, and 
YoseMITE. la Canada a domain '20 miles hy 10 in 
extent has been set aside as a national park at 
Ban 11' in Alherta (by rail 5()2 mile.s N£. of Yau- 
conver and 020 VV. hy N. of Winnipeg). It 
embraces one of the most beautiful sections of the 
Uocky Mountains, contains hot .sulplmr-siii-ing^, 
has a'haudsome railway hotel, and is popular as a 
])lcasurc-reaort. Roger’s Pass, 135 miles to the 
west, is also reserved as a government park. See 
also Niagak.v. 

Xatioii.s. L.vw OF. See Intehnationae Law. 

N’ativlt}'. See A.sTiiOLOGV. 

\atrolitCS one of the most ccmimoii of the group 
of nunerals known as Zeutitea (q.v.). 

N'sitroil. or Thona, an impme sesqniearhoiuite 
of soda, which always contains sulphate of soda 
and ohloiiile of sodium. It is obtained from tlie 
margin, s of lakes iu Egypt, Siheiia, Tiliet, &c., 
and from the borders oi the Black and Caspian 
Seas. 

Natron Lakes, eight in number, are in a 
clepre.s.simi to the west of tlie Dainietta branch of 
tlie Nile. Tlie locality is renowned^ for four 
monasteries, from ivhose libraiies of Arabic, Coiitic, 
and Syriae MSS. various Eurojieaii collections have 
been enriclied. In tlie time of St Paclioiiiins 5000 
anchorites dwelt hero. 

Natterjack. See Toad. 

Natural History, in its widest and oldest 
sense, includes all the concrete sciences, but 
jisycliology and sociology have been separated oil 
at the one end of the series, ]ihysics and chemistiy 
and all their hraiiclies at the other, so that natural 
history became synonyiiions with the science of 
living things. Most fieipiently, however, it simply 
means zoology, especially in so far as that is con- 
cerned with the life and habits of animals. See 
Biology, Botany, Evolution, .Science, Zoology. 

Naturalisation is the process whereby an 
alien is inv'ested witli the privileges and made 
liable to the obligations of a natural-horn citizen. 
It implie.s the renunciation of one political status 
and the adoption of another. EMrmei'ly many 
states absolutely refused to recognise any act of 
naturalisation as exempting the party naturalised 
from the consequences of his allegiance. Thus, 
the maxim of English common law, Nemo jtoiciC 
exucre patriam, precluded a natural-bom subject 
from adopting a new political status, and rendered 
him liable to the penalties of treason if found in 
arms against his native country. The existence 
of this principle gave rise to many disputes, more 
particularly between Great Britain and the United 
States. It was not, however, till the Naturalisa- 
tion Act of 1870 that the doctrine of the indelibility 
of natural allegiance was formally abandoned by 
Britain. In tire same year a treaty was entered 
into between Great Britain and the United States, 
wbioh provided that British subjects becoming 
naturalised in tlie United States should be treated 
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ill all re&peots as United , States citizeii.s; and a 
coiTesponuing provi'-ioii was made with ie.s[)eot to 
United States cilueii.', becoiiiiiig naturalised in 
British dominions. 

The coiiditimi.s on wliicli iiaturalLation will be 
allowed by tlie state to wliicli the a|ip!icaut .seek.s 
to affiliate_ bimself vaiy in ditl'ereiit etmiitiie.''. In 
Great Britain natuiali-'-atioii i.s etlected eitlier 
through a special act of pnrlianient or under the 
NatnralRatimi Act, 1870 (33 and 34 Viet. chap. 14). 
This statute, wherein are embodied the present 
regnlati(m.s wifcli reference to naturalisation, pro- 
rides that any foreigner who Jias resided in the 
United Kingdom for live years, or has for that 
period liekl service iiiidei- the crown, can obtain 
a ceililicate of naturalisation fiom one of the 
principal secretaries of state. On the granting of 
this certificate he is entitled to all political and 
other rights, powers, and privileges, and is subject 
to all the obligations to which a iiatural-hoi'ii 
British subject is entitled or subject. Tlie only 
qualilicatioii is tliat lie shall nut, when within the 
limits of tlie foreign state of wliicli he was pie- 
vionsly a subject, he deemed to he a British citi/en 
unless lie has ceased to he a subject of that state. 
British colonies har e the power of making their 
own regulations on the subject of naturalisation, 
hut such regulations have effect only within the 
limits of the colony. In the United States a 
foreigner iimst make a declaration on oath of his 
intention to become naturalised. This oatli may he 
taken before any superior, district, or oiicuit court, 
and the apjilicant must lenonnce any title of 
nobility. Alter the lapse of two years from the date 
of this declaration, and after live years’ residence iu 
the United States, he becomes an American citizen, 
ami a certilicate of natvrralisation is issued to liini. 
There is, however, no uniform system of registra- 
tion of snob certilicates, and, as there are about 
3000 federal and state courts having power to grant 
them, great difficulties sometimes arise in proving 
naturaTisatioii. In France a foreigner wdio has 
obtained jiermission to become doinieileil in France 
is entitled to lettei-s of declaration of naturalisa- 
tion after three yeais’ residence. Also, hy the 
French Naturalisation Act, 1889, a foreigner who 
has resided in France for ten years may at once he 
naturalised without jireliminary ceremony. In Ger- 
many naturalisation can he conferred only hy the 
higher adiiiiiiistrative authorities; the applicant 
must show tliat lie is at liberty, under the laws of 
liis native country, to change his nationality, or, if 
he is a minor, that his father or guardian has given 
him the requisite jierniission, that he is leading a 
respectable life, that he is domiciled in Gerniaiiy, 
and that he ]ia.s tlie means of livelihood. In all 
countries a married ivoman i.s held to be a citizen 
of the state of which her husband is for the time 
being a aubjeot, and the naturalisation of a fatlier 
carries witli it that of his children in niinorily. In 
couiitrie.s wliere military service is compul.sory 
naturalisation in fraud of' tliis either is proliihited 
or rendore the offender liable to imprisonment, if 
he returns, and forfeiture of all property sub- 
sequentlj' acquiied in his native country. 

Certain privileges of British nationality may he 
acquired by the issue to an alien of letters of 
denization granted by the crown; and for this 
no previous residence is required. A denizen 
acquires Ilia limited privileges as from the date of 
the letters, and not from the date of his birth ; a 
naturalised person, on the other hand, is placed in 
the same iiosition as if he had been from birth a 
British subject. The difference was important ,so 
long as aliens could not inherit land ; for a denizen, 
being without inheritahle blood, could not inlieri). 
land, nor could his issue, born before his deniza- 
tion, inherit it from him, Since the Naturalisation 
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Act hwept away all the disabilities to which 
alieat. were subjected in the taking, holding, and 
inheiiting of land (see Alies), the distinction 
between denization and naturalisation is of little 
practical importance. It is, however, _ to he 
observed that the statute (12 and l.S Will. III. 
cbaji. 2, .sect. 3) which disiiualilie.s a denizen from 
being a iiieiuher of the Privy-council or of parlia- 
ment, and from holding any office of trust, civil or 
military, still remains in force. 

See the btandard works on international law ; JVah’wi- 
dlily.) by Chief-juatice Oockburn (18G9) j and La N'atio'n- 
alile, by Oogordan (2d ed. 1890). 

Natuvalisni, a term once used as almost equiv- 
alent to Deism, and aometirnes for nature-worshijj, 
also for brutish deiiance of moral law, is now 
usually employed as synonymous with Realism 
(q.v.) in art, literaiy or other. 

Natural Pllilo.sopliy i.s a teim still fre- 
quently employed in Great Uritain to designate 
Physics (q.v.), or the branch of physical science 
which has for its subieot tliose properties and 
phenomena of bodies wldch are uiiaceompanied by 
any essential change in the bodies themselves. 
.See .Science. 

Natural Selection. See DAiiwiNi.tN 
Theohy. 

Natural Theology. .See ApoLoaETic.s, and 
Theology. 

Nature-printing; a prooes,s l)y which engrav- 
ings or plates answering thereto are produced by 
tailing impressions of the objects themselves, and 
printing from them, inventeil or improved about 
1853 by Alois Auer of Vienna. .Suitable objects — 
for they must have tolerably flat surfaces — such as 
dried and pressed plant.-, einbroidery and lace, are 
ulaced between n plate of copper and another of 
lead, both worked smooth, and polished; the 
plates are drawn through a pair of mllers, under 
pressure ; then, when the plates are separated, it 
is found that a more or leas perfect iuipreasiun of the 
object has been made in tbe leaden plate. This 
may be used directly a.s an engraved plate, if 
only a very few inipre.s.sions are wanted ; or a fac- 
simile of it may tie obtained in copper by tbe 
electrotype process. Nature-printing lias lieen 
superseded by pliotograpliic methods. ,See Illus- 
th.vtion, Photogk.whv. 

Niin'cratiS. an ancient city of Egypt, situated 
in tbe Nile delta, near the modern village of 
Nebireli, 47 miles SE. of Alexandria, existed in 
the 7th century B.o. It was the only city in 
Egypt at which the Greeks were allowed to trade ; 
was celebrated for its artistic potteiy ; and was a 
centre for the worship of Aphrodite. The site was 
discovered by Flinders Petrie in 1834, and exca- 
vated by him in that and the following year. His 
monograph Akm/ii'affi, (1886) gives an account of 
the ruined temples and the many valuable nrclue- 
ologieal discoveries made on this site. 

NailgatUfk, in Oonneeticut, on the Naugatuck 
River, 22 miles by rail NNW. of New Haven, con- 
tains the factory of the Goodyear Glove and Rubber 
Company, and also manufactures cutlery and iron- 
ware.s. Pop. 4274. 

Nauluachia, a Greek word .signifying liter- 
ally a naval battle ; afterwards, among tlie Romans, 
a spectacle which con.sisted in the imitation of a 
naval battle. Julius Ctesar was the first to intro- 
duce_ a uaumaclila into Rome, 46 B.C., causing a 
portion of tlie Campus Martins to he dug to foi’ui 
a lake, on which the spectacle came off. Augustus 
also made an artilicial lake near the Tiber for the 
same purpose, and Claudius employed Lake Fucinu.s, 
where on one occasion 19,000 combatants were 
engaged for this purpose. The combatants were 


for tho moat part either captives or condemned 
ciiiuinals. These iiaimiachtw were not shum-fyht^ 
any more than were ordinary gladiatorial comhals ; 
both sides fought on in real earnest for dear life 
until one wa,s utterly overpow'ered. 

_ NiLIimburg', a quaint old town of Puissiaii 
Sa.\ony, on the Saule, in an amphitheatre of vine- 
clail hills, 30 miles by vail SW. of Leipzig. Of it.s 
si.x churches, the triple-towered cathedral (1207-42) 
is a noble Romanesque and Gothic structure. 
The manufactures include ivory carvings, combs, 
hosiery, wine, I'tc. The yearly ‘ cheri'y feast ’ com- 
memorates the raising of the siege of Nanmhurg 
by the Hussite leader I’rucopius in response to the 
supplication of the children (28th July 1432); hut 
recent historiaiis cast doubt on tlie wliole episode. 
The seat of a bishoijric (1059-1564), Nanmhurg 
suffered much in the Thirty Years’ War ; in 1814 it 
came to Prussia. Po]). ( 1875) 16,258 ; ( 1885) 19,107. 
See works by Puttrich ( 1 843 ) and Mitzschke ( 1881 ). 

Nailltlia, a small fortified town and seaport 
with an excellent roadstead in tlie Morea, Greece, 
at the nortliern extremity of the Gulf of Argos or 
Nauplia, 25 miles S. of Corinth. At an early 
period it was the port and arsenal of Argos, in 
the 13th century it was occupied by tlie I^enutians 
(wlio called it Najioli ili Romania), and it was 
taken by the Turks in 1540. From 1824 to 1835 it 
was the capital of Greece, and had a population of 
upwards of 12,000 ; but on tbe removal of tbe 
court to Atbous it fell into decay. Pop. 4598. 

Naupliu.s. See Ckustacea. 

NiUlSCa is a distressing sensation always re- 
ferred to tbe stomach. It i.s unattended by pain, 
but is usually aocoiupauied by a feeling of general 
languor or debility, a small and often b'regular 
pulse, a pale, cool, and moist skin, general iims- 
ottlav relaxation, an increased How of saliva, and a 
sensation that vomiting will .supervene. It is most 
commonly a direct symptom of disease or disorder 
of tbe stomach, but .sometimes it is a very import- 
ant mdireet .symptom of disease of .some part at a 
distance from tlie stomach— as, for examplej the 
brain or tbo kidney. Tlie nausea widen is so 
troublesome to pregnant rvomen is due to the 
irritation excited by tbe enlarged uterus being 
rellected by nervous agency to tlie stomach. Sea- 
sickness is separately discussed. 

Nantcli GirlS; m- Bayadehes, pulilic female 
dancers in India and tbe East Indies. Their per- 
formances constitute a principal part in tbe spec- 
tacular entertainment called a nautcb or natch. 

Nautical Almanac. See Almanac. 

Nautilus, a remarkable mollusc in tbe class of 
Cepbalopods, the only .surviving member of a race 
once abundant. It cliffers conspicuously from tbo 
other extant Cepbalopods or ‘cuttle-fish ’in posse.ss- 
iiig a sliell, within tbe outermost chamber of which 
it lives, while tbe lobes of the ‘ foot ’ romnl about 
the mouth bear numerous tentacles retractile into 
slieaths, the ‘siphon’ consists of two free fold.s, 
the ayes are open sacs without cornea or lens, there 
are four gills and four kidneys, and there is no 
ink-bag. Tlie spiral shell, coiled in one plane like 
that of the water-snail Planorbis, differs from this 
in being chambered ; moreover, the foot or ventral 
side of the enclosed animal is towards the onteide 
in Nautilus, towards tho inside in Planorbis. Wlieii 
young the Nautilus lives in a small shell bent like 
a horn ; with growth this is increased .siiirally, hut 
as the animal periodically draws itself onwards 
and closes a door lieliiiuV it, a chambered spiral 
results, in which the original shell is in the veiy 
centre. The successive ohamhers are all connected, 
however, by an organic, partially calcareous tube ; 
and all except the outermo.st, in which the animal 
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liv'es, are iilled ■with gas— apparently a mixture of 
oxvi'en and nitrogen somewhat dift'erent from air. 
Th'e° outside of the sliell is covered with a thin 



Fig. 1 . — ^Pearly Nautilus ( after Owen). Goiitraoted spirit 
speoiinen, with the shell in aeotiou : 
fi, dor^.al Miootl'— n portion of the 'foot;' fi, a portion of the 
in.antle x’elleeti'il on the shell; c, tentaolea; il, eye; e, ventnil 
side of visceral hump; /, funnel; (/, a partitiuii between two 
chninhers ; .S, .44111110010 or tube tiavershig the elsambers. 

organic layer, beneath wlvich tliere is a poi'celaiu- 
like .stratum witii hand.s of colour, wliile inter- 
nally the lime has tlie ii.suai mother-of-pearl struc- 
ture, the lustre of wluoh, often itrtilicially exposed 
hy the use of acids, has earned for the animal its 
common name of Pearly Nautilus. 

Though the Nautilu.s sooni.s to liave been known 
to Aristotle, and thougli the shells have always 
been familiar, our knowlodue of the animal itself 
is almost wholly due to the investigations of Owen, 
and to some interesting observations (1703) by the 
Dutch naturalist liiuupliius. Tlie rarity of speci- 
mens, so evident from the feet that only one was 
collected on the Challmigor expedition, is mainly 
due to its habitat in somewhat deep water. Biit 
it must also be noted that tlie natives of Fiji, the 
New Hebrides, the Moluccaii Islands, &c. catch 
the animal in lohster-pots and eat it with relish. 
The Nautilus prohably creeps or gently swims along 
tlie sea-bottom, feetfing on crustaceans and the 
like; but it is also seen floating on the surface, 
probably washed up by storms and injured hy the 
waves. The species best known is Nautilus poin- 
pilius, but thez-e are prohably four or live otliers, 
while the fo.ssil relatives are reckoned in hundreds. 

The Papar Nuutihis (Argonauta) is a very 
different animal, like an octopus except that the 



Big. 2 . — Bamaie Paper Nautilus, showing 'the two 
modified arms which make and enihraoe the shell. 


female beam a beautiful, translucent, ribbed shell 
in wbioh the eggs are sheltered, But this shell is 


Tiot in any win- comparable to that of the Nautihi.s 
or of other molluscs ; it is a cizidle, not a house ; 
it is secreted and embraced by two broadened 
dorsal ‘ arms, ' not by the mantle -, It is unchambered 
aud peculiiir to the females. The Az'gonant was 
ciedited ly A'istotle with the power of lifting its 
broad ariizs, and of tlius sailing before the wind, 
hnt tiiei’e is no truth in this fancy often reiterated 
by poets and izatzzralists. For the Argonaut sfiuii'ts 
water from its funnel and swims backwards like 
any other euttle-fish, or else creeps along the 
bottom. At the breeding season it is a pelagic 
I surface swijtiizier iu tropica! seas, at other tuzzes it 
1 seeks the depths. The male measure.s little iziore 
' than an inch iu length, only' ahizut a tenth of the 
size of his mate, and he is also notable for the 
tiiodilication of one of the arms into a detachable 
.sac of sperzzzatozoa, formezly mistaken for a paz-a- 
sitic worm. Sozize half-dozen lir-ing species are 
recorded. See Cephalopoda, CrTTLE-FifiH. 

zVanvoo' (from Heb. ndvar, ‘to be beautiful’), 
a vilhige of Illinois, on the east baizk of the Missis- 
sippi River, 14 zzziles above Keokzik. It was built 
by the Morznons (q.v.)in 1840, azzd in a few months 
contained a population of 15,000. Its principal 
feature wa.s a great temple of white linzestone 
( 1841-45) ; but it Izad also nzills azzd factories, and 
the beginnings of a university, and was for a few 
years a prosperous anzl happy term. After the 
expulsion (zf the Morizzons in i846, the teizzizle was 
lziz,lf de.stroyed by fire in 1848, and furtlzer rzzined 
by a tornado in 1850. The town was afterwards 
Izonglzt and ocuzzpied for a while by a French 
Socialist cozmnunity. — Tlze Nauvoo Le(jion was a 
Morzzzon nzilitai’y organisation, embi-aoixzg all tlze 
males between tlze ziges of sixteen and fifty, founded 
here in 1840, and reorganised izi Utah in 1867. In 
1870, wizen it mustered for the last time, it num- 
bered about 1,8,000 men. 

Naval Cadets. See Cadet, Midsiiip.ai.in. 
Naval Reserve, Royal, is a sozt of militia 
auxiliary to the royal navy. It is a force held iu 
high esteem hy naval men, and is considered an 
extreznely valuable reserve of tz-azned men ready 
to nzan the fleet in case of enzez'gency. Tlze 
zict under which the force was instituted iu 
1859 authorises tlze engagenzent of 30,000 men, 
each for a period of live years, and provides that 
each shall be tz-ained for twenty-eight clays in eveiy 
year to the use of amzs and in naval gzznzzezy, 
either in sizip.s of the navy or oiz shore. In case 
of national emergency, these zzien can, hy royal 
proolazization, be called out for service iu tlze 
navy in any part of tlze world, for periods not 
exceeding live years. While traizzing ancl while 
called out for actual service, the nzeiz receive tlze 
same wages as corresponding ratings izi the royal 
navy ; and in addition they receive a retaining 
fee for every year of traiizing comjzleted, the 
aiziouut of which is regulated aceorduzg to the 
class of tlze reserve in which they are enrolled ; 
this is j£6 a j'ear for men in the first class, and 
£2, 10s. with a suit of clothes for the second class; 
boys in the third class receive no retainer, hut the 
fourth class, consisting of stokers, receive £5 a year. 
Oil actual service, after three years— rvlietlier of 
uninterrupted service or at broken intervals — tbe 
volunteer becomes entitled to twopence exti’a per 
diem. The man can terminate fiis engagement 
at the end of five years, unless on actuzil ser- 
vice, when he may Ize reqniied to complete live 
years of such service before discharge. During 
the continuance of his engagement he luust 
not emhai’k on voyages winch slizill entail a 
longer absence from tlze United Kingdom than 
six months, unless with special permission of the 
Atoiralty. The periods for training are made as 
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far as iiiactk-filile to suit tlie .sailoi'a convenience : 
he luiij bleak the t\venty-ei"lit days into shorter 
periods, none beiiiy less than seven days. Penalties 
aie enforced if men fail to attend; and failuie 
after proper notice to come up fm actual service 
is held equivalent to desertion. Vhile trainiii” or 
on duty tlie men lue liable to all the punish 
meiits, as they are entitled to all tlie rights and 
piiiileges, of regular .seamen. Tlie men con- 
sideied most desirable are (1) those having fixed 
residences, and personally known to the registrar 
or his deputies: and {'2) men liaving legnlar 
employment in the coasting trade, or in ve.ssels 
the business of which brings them back to the 
same ]ioits at frcrpuent and known intervals. In 
1861 the system of the Keserve was extended 
to officers of the merchanl-.service, certificated 
iiKisters and mates being respectively granted com- 
missions in the Naval lleseive as lieutenants and 
siih-lieutenants. The holdei.s arc required to train 
for twenty-eight du.vs auimally on hoard Her 
Majesty's shi|te, and are liable to he called out for 
actual service when required. The mimher of 
these officers allowed by regulation is IHO lieuten- 
ants and 270 suh-lieutenaiits. 

Tho Royal Naval lleseive now coiitaiiis four 
classes of men. (l)The first clas.s comiuises nieii 
tinder thirty yeais of age, udio mu.st prove at least 
skv years' sea-service within Leu years, and of these 
si.'c yeaih' service two at least as able seamen in 
foreign-going or ooastiiig \ essuls, and must declare 
that it is tlieir iuteiilioii to follow tlie sea-service 
for a period of at least live .years. Six months’ 
service as skipper or second hand in lh'Ht-ela.ss 
li.shing-ves.sels in the Himiisli {'lianiiel and North 
yea may he accepted in Tien of two yoais’ service 
ns able seamen. Men discharged fiom the navy 
as able seamen with good characters nia.y be 
enrolled in the first olas.s up to thirty-five years 
of age, also men who have piei'iously served in the 
llojal Naval Ilesorve. (2) The second class eoii- 
tains men with the proper (pialilioations between 
niiieteeu and thirty years of age, who have been 
at sea on foreign-going, coasting, or fishing vessels 
for tliree years, of ■which at least six months must 
have been with the grade of ordinary seauiaii ; and 
tliey must sign a declaration tliat it is tlioir inten- 
tion to follow tlie sea for a period of at least five 
yeiu.s. Apprentices who have completed their iiidoii- 
tures for a term of not less than three yeais may 
he enrolled in this class without further proof of 
service. (3) The third class comprises hoys, not 
under fifteen nor above sixteen and a half yeans of 
age, who have been eighteen iiioiitlis under train- 
ing in a mercantile training-ship, or have been 
educated at Rreenwicli Hospital, are under engage- 
ment to join a merchant-ship, are physicall.v and 
mentally qualified, and can show profioieiicy in 
navigation and giinneiyand seamanship; they' must 
produce certificates of good cliaractor from the 
captain or su]ieiintendent. In the ca-se of the 
Marine Booiety’s ship tVnrsjiite, hoys will ho 
received with nine months' trauiing. They may 
he promoted to the second chvs.s at the age of nine- 
teen after six iiioiiths' service at sea; and in due 
time to the first class. (4) The foiirtli class consists 
of firemen. A candidate iniisl be over twenty and 
under thirty'-five .years of age ; he inu,st tu'odnce 
certificates of good character, conduct, and ability' 
ns lircniaii from his last employer, for not less 
than six months in foreign-going or regular coast- 
ing ves.sels within the twelve months previous to 
his application. Every enrolment is for live years ; 
and when a man i.s promoted to a higher class he 
must re-enrol. The annual training may' he accom- 
plished either on lioard a ship of war or at a Naval 
Re.sei've battery. In 1889 the total number of 
reserve men drilled was 18,869, of which iiumhev 


8294 were leeeiviiigan extra penny a day as trained 
men. The officers of all laiiks now iiuniher 5, is 
and the men 19,SiJ, the cost amoiiiitini' to 
i;293.'/7S. 

r.e.sides the Ifoyal Naval Ifeserve, tlieie are otliei 
Naval Reserve forces at eomiiiaiid of tlie Admiuiltv. 
Of these the most iiiiportiiiit are tlie C'oa.stgiiard 
(q.v.) ; the Royal Naiiil Artillery A^olmiteeis (see 
i'OLLTJi'TELlis) ; and a force drawn from amongst 
the seamen pensioners (see Phnsioms). i'etty 
ofliceis and seamen of the navy, on being pen- 
sioned for length of service, may , it under foily- 
liie years of age, be enrolled in the Seaiiiaii Peii- 
.sioiiei Ifeserve. They must serve foiiiteen days 
annually, and on leaching fifty' years of age get 
the Oreenwich Hosidtal age pension and are 
e.veiiipt tioni further diill. 

Naval Tactics. See Tactics (Nav.vl). 

N'avan. a maiket-toun in (Juiiiitv Meath, .situ- 
ated at the junction of the ISoyiie and Blackwater, 
16 miles IV. of Drogheda by vail. Pop. 3873, 
almost all Catholics. 

N'avai'ino (also Kcocustru, and officially Pylos), 
oil a hay on tho south-west coast of the Alorea in 
(lieece, contains only 2000 inhahitaiits, hut has an 
excellent deep harhoiii, the best in Creece. The 
ancient I’ylos, the city of Nestor, stood near. The 
Hay of Niuarino was tlie scene of a great sea-fight 
between the Athenians under Cleon and the 
Spartans (42ii Ti.c.), in wliich tho latter weie 
defeated; and on the 20th October 1827 it saw 
the annihilation of the Tmkish and Egyqitiiui 
navies by the coinhined British, Ereiich, and 
Russian fleets under Sir Edward Codriiigton. 

Navarre (Basque Nara, iicibii, ‘a mountain 
idain,’ and em, ‘country ; ’ Uiere is also a Basque 
word Nahurra, ‘variegated’), foniiorly one of the 
kingdoms which arose in the Pyrenees after the 
downfall of the Coths, has .since loP2 been divided 
into Bpanisli Nai'arra, ami French or Basse- 
Navarre (now Basses Pyrdndes). Spanish Navarra, 
by' far the greater, is bounded N. by France, E. by 
Aragon, S. partly by the Ebro, partly by Castile 
and Aragon, and W. by Alava and Giiipiizcoa. The 
area is somewhat over 4000 sq. m, ; pop. 308,000, 
or 72 to the square mile. It is one ot the most 
varied provinces of Spain in surface and climate ; 
within sight of the Atlantic at its north-west 
corner, the rainfall is there one of the heaviest in 
Europe, while in the south-east the ste])pos of the 
Bardenas Beales are almost sterile for want of 
u liter, and at Tudela Me eiiconnter Moorish modes 
of iirigation, supplemented by' the canal of Charles 
V. The mountains of the northern frontier range, 
west to east, from 3000 to 8000 feet of altitude ; in 
the interior they reach occasionally' 5000. AVith 
the exception of the Bidassoa, which enters the 
Atlantic at the inner angle of the Bay' of Biscay, 
the numerous other streams How at right angles 
to the Pyrenees, and are all atllueiits of the Ehio; 
the principal are the Aragon, Arga, and Ega. 
The inountain-valle.vs are narrow hut fertile. By 
the energy of the Basques, who do not live like 
the Siiaiiiards only in towns and villages, ciiltiya- 
tion is carried oii'^ almost everywhere. The chief 
productions are maize, wheat, chestnuts, apples, 
and a strong' red wine. Cattle abound, hut not 
many sheep or horses. Minerals are found in the 
Pyrenees, and mines of argentiferous lead, oopiier, 
and iron are worked ; rock-salt also is foiiiid in 
the province. The ivild animals include the hear, 
wolf, roe-deer, izard (ibex) in the inoiintains of 
the Aragonese frontier; foxes, wild oat, genette, 
otter, marten, &c. are in sufficient nundjeis to 
make commerce of their skins. Tlie population of 
Navarre (150,000) is bilingual ; from a little to 
the south of Pamplona northwards Ba.sque prevails ; 
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to the soiiWi Sp.'iHihli only h £,poken. Unlil now 
Spaniaii has eaoioached far more on Basque in 
Navarra tlian haa French in lias^e-Navarre. 

Ilistori /. — In Kouian tiiiien the country now called 
Navarre u as occupied Ijy the Iherian Vascones, who 
liaN e oiveii their name both to BaBi;[ues and Gaseous. 
Within hiituric times there has been a strong Celtic 
clement in the country. Tlie capital, Paiiiiilona 
(Punipeiopoli!^), recalls the Roiiiaii Triumvir, hut 
the older nati^■e name, Inm [Irinieati), is often on 
books printed at Ihnnjdona. The .subjection of the 
i'ascmies to the Visigotlrs wa.s noniiiiai only. On 
the downfall of the latter and the incm-siou of the 
Arabs the mountains of Na\-arr 0 hecamc one of 
tlie early centres of resistance and of recoiiqiiesd. 
From the iiath-e chiefs, or counts, arose the 
liist dynasty of Navarre — tfaroia dimenez (860) 
to .Saticlio tlie Strong (1234). The liistovy of 
Navarre is full of interest. In 778 the rout of 
L'liarleiuayne'.s rear-guard, and tlie death of Rolaud 
at Boncesvalles, furni.slied a tlieine for countless 
poems and romanee.s. With Aragon and Castile 
Navarre shares the honour of being one of the 
iiist countries in wldch parliamentary rule with 
representation of toivns and commons ( Uun'cr- 
aiaiuhis) olitiuned. The Cortes (C'nrMe) anise out 
Ilf the Comicils, and tlieie was regular lopreseii- 
tatioii of the lliree orders before tlie close of the 
12th ceiitur.v. During this period Navaira gained 
its name and uioderu limits, hut under Saiicho 
the Great (1028-35), and again (1109-34) under 
AUanan I, it .seemed as if the iinioti conipleleil 
under Ferdinand and T.sahel would have taken 
place three or four centuries earlier. Sancho 
tlie Htroiig left no male heirs, atid the future suc- 
cession of Navarro was singularly hioken from the 
same cause. The crown passed to Thiliaut, count 
of Chiimfiiigue, through the younger daughter. 
Thera were three kiug.s of this liouse from 123-1-84, 
when the crown passed by marriage to Phili)nie le 
IjbI of France. Five kings of France (1284-1328) 
reigned over N/ivajTe, when, tliroiigli the female 
snccea.sion, it [ias.sed to Pliilippe, count of Evrenx ; 
three kings of tills line .suofeoded — Philip III., 
Cliai’les II. the Bad, and Cliarles III. Under them 
Navarre raacliod its Iiigiiest prosperity ; most of 
tlie architectural lieauties of Nav'arie date fiom 
this period, 1328-1416. Navarre liad heea always 
closely connected with Aragon, and thiee of its 
kings had already borne tlie title of Aragon and 
Navarre, Blanca, the daughter of Charles HI., 
maiTied fiist Martin, king of Sicily, and after liis 
deatli Juan 11. of Aragon. Civil war arose be- 
tween him and his son, Don Carlos, Prince of 
Viana, one of the nio.st interuHting oliaraeber.s of 
his time. The factions of Beaumont (Don Carlo.s) 
and of Agramout (Juaii II.) proved the min of 
Navarra. Heiicefortli her jealous neighbours could 
always rely on the support of one or other in their 
eucvoaehmeuts, Leoiior, the daughter of Juan II., 
married Gaston of Foi.\, and tluis Navarre became 
united to Bearn ; her "vaiuhlaughter, Catliarine de 
Foix, niiii'i'ied Jean (I’AHivet in 1486, and during 
their reign in lol2 tlie Dnqne d’Alha conquered 
Navai-ra, wliich lias .since been united with the 
Spani,sh crown. French Navarre was joined to 
that of France by tlie accession of Hemi of NavaiTe 
ill 1589, hut the formal union was not eonipleted 
until 1620 by Louis XIII. After its union Spaniah 
Navarre was governed by a viceroy, and retained 
its own Cortes, mint, stylo of khigs (Carlos llf. of 
Spain was VI. of Navarra, &c.), power of taxation, 
and Fiieros (q.v.). These privileges were almost 
wliolly lo.st by the first Cavlist war ( 1833-39), and 
\vcre .still more dimini.slied by the second ( 1872-76). 
Navarra is now one of the forty-nine 2 n-ovincc.s of 
Spialn, ivith merely local self-government in minor 
matters in certain districts. In Prance Ba-ase 


Navarre jTOsen ft! ils/arvin dll 17s9, lefn-^ed to 
-send deputies to the .States-geueral as [lart of 
Fiance, and dechiied that it aouhl oid\' acciqit the 
new constitution if it were hettei than its own. 
The fiierob of Navane aie more like those of 
Aragon than tliose of tlie Basque Pioiinces. In 
their wiilteii form tliey are probably not older 
than the 13th ceiitiiry, hut inaiiy jiiovisions point 
back to a higlier_ antiquity. Tile seieii I'lcowm.i 
( piiCvedeuts) are in the foim of ajiiilogucs, imiiiials 
aie considered as morally icsponsihle and guilty of 
humiauh toiyaid-s eacli other, niairiage is a ciiil 
right, the children of a concubine (hiinxu/UHCi) aie 
[iroiided for, cuiinmrgatiiin is in full force, and 
social e.vcoiiimmiieatiuii is indicted on those alio 
Mill not coiifoiiii to the customs. Toleiation is 
e.\tended to Moors and Jews, and the oath to he 
taken by the luttei is very lung ami ciuions. In 
the Ooites the poM'er of taxation ivas secured by 
sujqilies being Mitldield uiiLil all grievances had 
been redicssed. AVitli consent of the Cortes the 
king niiglit amwul, hut could not impnirtlie fiiemi,. 
Navarre ivas a frontier of the Englisli possessions 
ill soiith-we.st I'h'auee fioni liri2 to 1453. Eichaul 
i. and Hcniy IV. manied piince‘.ses of Naiarie; 
had the formei liad hsue, tliej rvould have hueii 
heirs of Niivaire in ]iiefeieiice to the counts of 
( 'li.uupagiie. Charles the Bad Mas the ally of the 
Black Prince, m'Iio passed through ids domiuioiis 
to Navairete. Wellington blockaded Pamplona, 
and maichod tlnough Navane in 1813-14. 

.Sec P. J. jlJoret, Iiimfiiiacwnet Bisloncan till repno 
lie Nammi (1 vol. 11165) lUid Aiialcn del repno de 
Nmurm (3 vols, Pnnjplnna, 16B4) — both leiumtcd hy 
E. Lojjez of Tnlopa in 1S90-91 ; Tanguas, hiedunurio 
de lab Antitniedddtb de Itanirra (4 vols Panqilona, 
1840-43); It'ncro tri.neral di Bureirra (Pamplona, 18(19 )• 
La Bara f re Fimii'aise, jiar hi. G. B. de Lagroze (2 
vole. Paris, 1881); the clecibions of the Coites under 
title Qimdcrno dr las Lciics p Ar/ravioh Liijmradot., the., 
vol. vii., and Y. de la Puente, Fstudm Criticoa aubre la 
Hialoria y el Dincho de Arapun, vols. i. and ii. (Madiid, 
1884-86). 

Save, Soe Chvuch, 

Navew (Fi. nui-cHe), a garden vegetable imich 
cultivated in France and othei iiarts of the con- 
tinent of Euriine, altliough little used in Biitain, 
It ks by some botanists legarded as a cultivated 
lariety of Jlmssint najiiia, or Bajie (qv,), Mhilst 
otlieis refer it to B. eumpcstris, sonietiiues called 
AYihl Naveu'. the s])ecie.s tvliich is also suiqiosed to 
lie the original of the iSu-edi.sh Turnij) (f|.v. ). The 
pait used is the sivolleii loot, which is rather like 
a carrot in shape. Its colour is white. Its llavoiii 
is much stronger than that of the turnip. It 
succeeds he,st in a dry, light soil. Tlie seed is 
soM'u ill sjiiiug, and the jilaiits thinned out to 5 
iiielies ajiart. tVild Kuveu- is exten.sively culti- 
vated in the north of France and Holland for the 
.sake of its seed, M'hich yields Colza oil. 

IVavicillav l>igcase, in the horse, consist.? 
of an iiitlaimuation, often of a rheuiiiatie char- 
acter, of the small hone — the navicular — helotv 
M liich jiasses the strong flexor tendon of the foot. 
It is most cmiimou aiuongst the ligliter sorts of 
liorses, and esjiecially M’here they have upright 
paslerns, out-turned toes, and early severe Mork 
on haul roads. It soon gives rise to a short tiiji- 
ping yet cautions gait, undue M'car of the toe of the 
slioe,%uid (irojecting or ‘ pointing ' of the ail'ecteii 
liiiil) MTiil.st standing. Even tvhen early noticed 
and iu horses M'itli m ell-forined legs, it is inonr- 
able; and ivhon of .several weeks’ .standing it leitils 
to so niucli inflammation and destiuction of the 
tendon ami adjoining jiarls tliat soundness and fit- 
ness for fast work again are impossible. In order to 
reduce the pain and inflammation, rest slioukl at 
once be given, the slioe removed, the toe sliortened, 
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iiuil tlie fool placed in a large, ^oft, hot poultice, 
changed every few liours. Laxative medicine and 
hum nia'^lies slionld be ordered, and a soft bed 
made with old short litter. After a few dny.s, and 
nhen tlie heat and tendernc'-.s abate, cold applica- 
tions shonhl supersede the hot; and after another 
week a hlister may be applied round the coronet, 
iind the artirrral placed for two tuontlr.s in a good 
\ard or in a grass field, if the grotrrrtl he soft and 
moist ; or, if srriiioicntly strong, at slow farm-work 
oir soft land, IJivisiorr of the nerve going to the 
foot renroves .sensatioir and conserprently larrreire.ss, 
arrd hence is useful irr relrer’ing animals intended 
for slow work. The oireration, however, is not to 
Ire recomnreirded wliere fast work is required, for 
tire animal, irrsensihle to pain, rrses the litrrh as if 
nothing were amiss, and the disease rupidly heeomes 
vvot.se. Navicrrlar disease is very often due to 
hereditary taint; hence horses sttli'erritg front it 
Hltotrld itever he used for breeding purposes. 

Navigation La>v.s. The inrportance of the 
e.irly mai-itriire codes in developing Irtternatioual 
L.aw is iirdicated in tliat article. Laws reslrieting 
foreign trade arrd supposed to be iir favottrof rrativc 
coianrerce and shipping arc of very arreiertt date. 
Tims, in England, Iry a statute of Richard II., iit 
order to augrrrerrt the rtavy of Etiglatrd, it was 
ordained that irorte of the lieges shmrhl ship airy 
titerehandise out of the realiti except in native ships, 
Ihoiigh the statute was soon evaded and seldom 
followed. At length in IGoO an act was passed 
with a view to stop the gainful trade of the Dutch. 
It prohibited all sliips of foreign nations fi’oni 
trarling with any English plantation without a 
license from the Cortneil of Stale. In Idol the 
proliihition was e.xtended to the mother-couiiti'y, 
and no goods were sull'ered to he imported into 
Eiiglancl or any of its dependencies in any otlrer 
than English hottoiiia, or in the .slops of that Euro- 
pean nation of which tho iiieicliaiidise vv’as the 
genuine growtli or maniifnctnre. At the liestoia- 
tion the.se enactments were repeated and coiiUntiod 
by tho Navig.ition Act (12 Cliar. II. olia|i. IS), with 
the further aililition that tire master and three- 
fourths of the iriaiitiers .should also he British 
subjects. The oh jeet of this act was to encourage 
British shipping, and was long helioved to be wise 
and salutary. Adam Smith, however, perceived 
that the act was not favourable to foreign eonr- 
niorce or to optileiice, and it was only on the 
groiind that defence was more important than 
opulence that he said it was ‘ perhairs the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of England.’ 
In 1826 the statute 4 Geo. IV. chap. 41 repealed 
the Navigation Act, and established a new system 
of regulations, which were further varied by sub- 
sequent statute.s, till, under the inliuence of the 
free-trade doctrines, new statutes were passed 
vvliieh reversed tire ancieirt policy. It was irot, 
however, till 1854 that the Englisk coasting travlc 
was throvvir ojiett to foreign vessels. In the Uirited 
States the coasting trade is reserved exclusively to 
Antericait ve.ssels. As regarrls those laws of it.avi- 
gation which affect the property and rrrarragenient 
of ships, a corrrplete code of regnlations Is cimtaiired 
in the Mercbant Shipping Acts (q.v. ). — On navi- 
gation, see GEocinAPiiY, Latitude and LoNrii- 
TUDE, Great Circle Sailing, &c. ; and the 
handbooks by Inman, Norie, IMerrilield, Rosser, 
anti 1 taper. 

Navigators’ Islands. See Samoa. 

Navy. _ The ancient method of naval warfare 
consisted in gi'eat part in the driving of hmlccd 
vessels against each other ; and therefore skill and 
celerity in nianccuvr’ing, so as to strike the enemy 
at the greatest disadvantage, were of the utmost 
importance. The victory thus irsu.illy remained 


with the best sailor. The.se vessels were propelled 
by oar,s, which were ari-angetl in oire, two, or three 
hairks, accoriling to size of ship; tlie orrr-, were 
manited by men sitting or stiindirtg otr platforms 
arrattged abov’e each other according to the imniljpr 
of banks ; those with Urreo harrks of oar.s were calleil 
ti'ireme.s. The earliest iiowers haviirg elircient 
lleets apjiear to har'C heeir tlie Rluenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Persians, and Greeks ; the Greeks hud 
lleets as early as the beg inning of (lie 7th century 
D.c. — the lrr,st sea-light on record being tliat be- 
tween the Corinthians and their colonists of 
Corcyi-a, 004 li.C. The curliest great battle in 
w hich tactics appear to have distinctly been opposetl 
lo superior force, and with sncces.s, u'as tliat of 
Salamis (480 li.c.), when' ’riioniistoclos, taking 
advantage of the narrows, forced the Pei'sian tieet 
of Xerxes to conihat in .such a manner that tlieir 
line of battle hut little exceeded in length the line 
of the innelr inferior Athenian ileet. The large.st 
trirenie.s in the Persian Ileet ■wore manned by 200 
towers anil 80 lighting men ; there were 1200 tri- 
1-011160 and 3000 smaller vessels, while tire Greek 
Ileet consisted of 306 tiiremes only, with a certain 
lii'opoition of smaller vessels, yet tliey .succeeilecl 
111 inlIrcLtiig a crushing defeiit on tire I’ei.sians. 
The Peloponnesian war, where ‘Uieek met Gicek,’ 
tended much to develop the art of ninal warfare. 
But the destriietioii of 1he Athenian maiitinie ]ii)wer 
in the Syraensirn exiiedition of 414 b, c. lett Caitliage 
mistress of the Mediterranean. The Roman power, 
how'ever, gradually asserted itself, and after two 
centuries became omnipotent by tire doatrnction of 
Carthage. Eor several following ceiitmies tlie only 
sea-lights w-ere ocoasimieil by the civil wars of tli'e 
Konians — tho greatest that of Actium (tj.v.) in 
31 B.C. Towards the close of the eminre the 
.system of lighting with pointed prows liatl been 
discontinued in favour of that which had always 
co-existed — viz, tlie running almigsule and lioard- 
uig by ariiied men, with whom each vessel was 
crowded. Ona^mrs, balirstie, i.'tc, were nltiiiiiilely 
carried in tho sliips and used as artillery ; Imt they 
were little relied on, and it was usual, after a dis- 
charge of arrows and javelins, to emue to close 
quarters. A sea-iiglit was tliercfore a hand-to-hand 
struggle on a lioatriig base, in which the vanquished 
were almo.st certainly drowned or slain. 

The northern iriviuler-s of the empire, and snh- 
seqnently the Moors, seem to have introduced 
Bwift-.s,ailing' Galleys (ij.v.), warring both in small 
sqiradrmis and singly, and ravaging all civilised 
coasts for plunder and slai'es. This — the break-up 
of the enqiire — was the era of piracy, when every 
nation which had more to win tlian lose by fi’ee- 
hootiiig sent out its cruisers. Eoreniost for daring 
and Benmanshi]) were tho Norsemen, who pene- 
trated in every direction from the Bosporus to New- 
foundland. Gumhiuatiorr being the only .seonrity 
against these riiai'andor.s, the niedheval navies 
giudually s]iraiig up ; tho niost coiispicnous being, 
in the Muditoiraneiiii, tlnise of Venice, Genoa, 
Pi.sa, Araginr, the Knights of Malta, and the 
Turks; itiul on the Atlantic seaboard, England 
and France. 

Meditrrtd Navies. — In the Mediterranean, towai'ds 
the middle of the 113th century, so po-werful and so 
threatening had the Tnrldsli Ileet become that, 
after the Knights Hospitallers had been drir’cn out 
of Rhodes by the Sultan Solyman I. in the year 
1523, a conrliination of the Christian power's was 
funned for self-defence ; Imt it was not until the 
year 1571 that the celehratecl battle of Lepantowas 
fouoht, ■which broke temporarily the naval power 
of tire Turks. The Christian fleet was composed 
of Venetian, Genoese, Spanish, and papal ships, 
under the command of Don John of Austria, with 
six Maltese galleys, and mnstered over 200 vessels. 
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of which ‘■ix were Venetian yaleat-sesi, which were 
lai "er anil oai ried a heavier weight of metal than 
lidiT yet been known in Mediterranean warfare. 
Tlie ordinary galleys were ahont ICO feet long, 32 
teet n'ide, and rvere propelleil by .some sixty oars ; 
tliey generally caiTied a'id-poiinder f or rvaril an J two 
8-iimm(ler,s on llie pooji. In I lie galea.sses tlie rowers 
r\ eie covered by a nai low deck on which .small guns 
were mounted. The Turkish Heat consisted of 240 
galleys, hut tliey were completely defeated, losing 
over 224 of their ships, of which 94 were sunk or 
run aground, and tin* remainder wore captured; 
30,000 Turks weie .shun, and 13,001) Christians 
sening as g.illey-slaves in the Ottoman lleet weie 
rescued trom caiitivity. The confederates lost 15 
vnlleys and 8000 men. The Venetian and Maltese 
lleet s".suhsef)u<intly hecamu the great naval jiowers, 
although shaiing the .sovereignty of the Moditei- 
r.anean with the Turk.s ; hut during tlie close of 
tlie IGlli and 17th centmies tho naval powei 
giadually fell into tlie liand.s of the English, French, 
Ihitoh, and Hpaniarils. 

J/fitki'ii iVocos. — Dating the niodeiii navies of 
tiie world from the JGth century, we liiul the British 
navy rising from insigiiiluiince liy the destniclion 
of tiie Sjiaiiisli Armada in 1588, a blow fiom wliich 
•Spain only iiai tially lecovoied, and the weight of 
which the Dutcli, whose naval force had aer|uiied 
tremendous strength in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. increased by theii triumph in 1007, in 
the Bay of (iihraltar. At this time there was no 
decisive snperioiity of the lleet of Engl.ind over 
that of France; hut caeh was inferior to the Dutch 
navy. Tlie C'ommonwenlth and reign of diaries 
II. 'weu* signalised liy the .struggle for mastery 
hetweeii the English and Dutch, when viclorj% 
after many aUcrnatioris, liiially sided with the 
former, I’lirongh tlie I8tli century tlie Englisii 
and Frencli were the principal iiects ; lint Louis 
XVI. gave, a decided sn]ierim'ity to the navy of 
France, and at the period of the American war the 
naval jiower of England was seiiously tlireatcued. 
Sjiaiu, Ilollaud, and Kussia (now for the first time 
a naval jiower) had meanwhile aciiuired consider- 
able fleets; and tho ‘armed neutrality’ to which the 
northern powers gave their adherence rendered the 
British position most critical. However, Die .slowly 
romsed energy of hei government, the iiivincilde 
courage of Tier seamen, and Die genius of her 
admirals hroiiglifc Britain tliimigh all her trials. 
Camperdown broke the Dutch power; many battles 
weakened Die Frencli navy ; and at Ttafalgar in 
1895 it, with the Spanish power, was swept tem- 
porarily from the ocean. 

The resources of France, however, weie so great 
that in a few years after tho signing of jieace 
in 1815 her licet had again been brought up to 
its old strength, and it still continues to occupy 
the .secoml jilace among the navies of the world. 
To Napoleon III. belongs the credit of jii'.st pro- 
tecting .sliip.s n'iDi iron, and La Oloire, lannclietl 
at Toulon iu 1859, uas the first armoured liatlle- 
.sliip to he put alloal. Much more uniformity 
in armament and (Ic.sigii is found in the Ficiich 
ariiioiiied fleet of Die jiresent day than exists iutlie 
Englisii. Tlie aimonr-helt round the water-line of 
many of their ships is of greater tliickness than in 
corresponding English shi])s. All the armour is 
well (listrihuted, the gnus are carried high out of 
the water, and the .ships tliemselveB steam well. 
Many distinguished English naval ofiicei-s are of 
o]iinion that, ship for shiji, many of the latest 
French sliip.s ai-e more than a match for ship.s 
of a .similar tonnage in the Briti.sh navy. During 
the Fi'anco-CTerman war of 1870-71 the French 
fleet liad no opportunities ol proving its efl'eotivc- 
ne.ss. 

Of navies which have .sprung recently into exist- 


ence tMo dcscive special notice, the German anil 
the Italian. The lii.st named may he said to date 
its birth from the acrjui.sition of Kiel by Prussia 
after the war with Dcnmarlc in ]8()4;‘ and, al- 
though Loo neak to make nm head in the u,ai 
with Frauee in 1870 agidnst Die Frencli fleet, \ et 
since that date so lapidl.i has the young lleet grown 
that the German navy will most certainly jday 
an important part in any fntuio European coniplr- 
cations. Tlie ships are good, and Die oftlcers and 
men are ]irohahly among the most highly trained 
of any navy in the world. 

The Italian navy dates from the absorption of 
Die kingdom of Naples liy Sardinia in 18C0. Since 
the disastrous battle of Lissa (1806), each succes- 
sive Itali.in govevinnciit has devoted large .smn- 
and much energy ton ards Imikling ui) a powerful 
nary, iiml Italy may fairly claim now to rank as a 
lirst-elass naval power, occnpyiiig a ])nsitioii next 
to France (,=ee IiUT.Y). Among the Itali.an iinii- 
clads may he niiinheicd ten of the largest and 
most powerful hattlo-ships afloat— vi/. tha TJniuh/u 
and IJtii/io and the Itiifia and her seven sisters. 
All these ships carry four 110-ton guns in their 
tmrets or harhuttes, besides a powerful auxiliary 
aimament, while the engines ot the five latest of 
Diesu ships are far uioie ]inwcifnl than tlio.se of 
even the most newly-designed English hattle-shiiis, 
and are calonlaled to diive them’ at a speed of 18 
knots an hour. 

Tho Austrians, the victors at Lissa, have since 
18-10 possessed a .small, but probably foi its size 
one of Die most efliciont of the Enropeiin iiarles, 
oflicers and men being most earefnlly and thor- 
(iiiglily trained. 

'The Turkish navy, once the tenor of the whole 
Meditei'ranean, 1ms now sunk to a low ebli. In 
1827 it sustained at the battle of Navarino a crush- 
ing defeat, from which it never recovered. At tlie 
outbreak of the war with Itussia in 1853 a divi.sion 
of the Turki.sh fleet was completely de.stroyed by a 
supeiior Riis-ian force at Sinope; Imt as a result 
of the restrictions imposed on Russia after the 
Crimean war, and of the energy infused once more 
into Turkish naval administvation by Admiral 
Hobart Paslm, when war hioke out again between 
Ru.ssia and TuiRey in 1877 the Ritsslan lleet was 
eft'ectiially paralysed by Die .sn]ierior Turkisli force.s, 
wliicli retained command of the Black Sea during 
the war. Since then, however, no new ships 
liav'e been built, and in Die pi’esent state of the 
finances of the conntiy it is unlikely that the 
Turkish navy will play any important rCle again 
in the future. 

The Russian navy was founded by Peter the 
Great, but, although it soon became a fonnidable 
one, it has never as yet distinguished itself or become 
au important factor in the nimierouB wars in wliioli 
Russia has been engaged. After the battle of 
Sinope in 1853 the bulk of the Black Sea fleet wa.s 
sunk by order of Prince Menschikoff, governor of 
Sebastopol, to block the entrance to the harhonr, 
and the remaining ships were hunied when Llie 
Russians retreated in September 1855. By the 
abrogation of the Black Sea portion of the treaty 
of Vienna in 1871 Kussia regained a flee hand once 
more in tlie Black Sea, and she lias for some years 
been making strenuou.s efforts to resume her place 
as a naval power. Several forinidahle ironclads 
have been limit, while others are in course of con- 
struction, as well as several cruisers of the most 
modern type, and she in her tarn is once more 
mistress of the Black Sea. 

Simnltaiieonsly with the war which followed 
the declaration of independence the Americans 
began to build sliips, and during that war and 
the war of 1812 and 1814 their fleet maintained a 
glorious although unequal struggle with Great 
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Dritiiin. The war of Secession, which bi'okeout in 
ISGO, however, found the United .States navy at a 
low ebl), and altliougli a large number of vessels 
were built dm lug the ensuing four years, they were 
mostly gunboats for blockading purjjoses and 
mnuitois for coast and r-iver work. Ariuour-jilated 
ship.s played, however, an iuipoi'tant rule during 
the naval opc'ration.s, and the oon.struction of the 
original Monitor at th.at time hy Capkaiii Eries- 
■son, and the good work she performed, in reality 
settled the t>pe of the armoui'ed hattle-.ships of 
the future. Since the war came to an end in 1860 
their navy, however, has been much neglected, hut 
.since 1887 gre<at effoits have been m.ade to con- 
struct a new licet of the most modern type, both 
as regards .armnuied ships and cruisers. Tn 1,S89 
and 1890 nine new ship.s rvere placed In commia- 
siou ; four, including a monitor, completed ; five 
made ready for being armoured ; seven built from 
the keel up, .and five cruisers well adv.anced. 

The arcompariying table will give a f.air estimate 
of the comp.aiativp ..strength of the dili'erent navies 
of the uoild. 

The ships are arrangeil in erjhiinns accoi<ling tn 
their fighting value. All ships in the 1st and ‘2d 
classes are modern ships, and many of them fpiite 
new, A barge proportion of the ships in the 3d 
clas.s me ohs(ilete, and can hardly he eoii-sidered 
eli'ective. All the English hattle-sliips are of iion, 
built with double liottoins and ^\ateI tight com- 
partments ; but seventeen of the French are Iniilt 
of wood and armour-pl.ated, .and these must .soon 
ho withdrawn as non-elleotivo. Co.asl -defence 
ships aie classed among the battle-ships, .according 
to their size. Belted and armoured ciiiiser.s are 
counted amonjr the 1st clas.s cuiisers ; of these in 
ISDO (heat Britain posse, ssed twelve again.st five 
French (on the stocks) and eight Uus.sian. The 
new Australian squadion is iiudnded .among British 
ships. The heavy gmi.s range from the 9-inoh 1‘2- 
ton gun, throwing a projectile of 2.70 Ih., to the 
111-ton gnu, with a projectile of 1800 Ih. The 
light gnus inolnde the rj^niok-firing 3-pounder guns, 
hnt not machine guns. All ships actually on the 
stocks are ineliulod in the above list, hut not .nIiIiis 
simply propo.scd to bo built. 

Tut! British N.vvy.— Alfred the Great was the 
foimder of the English navy, having perceived the 
necessity of a fleet to protect the coasts from the 
swarms of pirates in the northern seas. A slight 
adv.autage g.ained by some .ship.s of his over the 
Ilane.s in 870 induced him to build long ships anil 
galleys, which, as his countrymen were not com- 
petent to manage them, he manned with such 
piratical foreigner.s as he could engage. After 
he had driven out the Danes he ap\ilied his 
talents to improve his ships, .and built vessels 
higher, longer, and swifter than before, some row- 
ing inoie than thirty pairs of oars. Under his 
suooc.ssors the number of vessels increased, and 
both Edw.ard the Elder .and .-Vtlielstan fought many 
naval battles with the Danes. Edg.ar aspired to he 
lord of all the northern seas, and had from three 
to five thousand galley.s, which he divided into 
three fleets, on the western, southern, and eastern 
coasts re.spectively. Etlielred II. enacted that 
every owner of 310 hides of land should hnihl .and 
furnish one vessel for the service of his connti‘y. 
William the Conqueror established the Cinque 
Ports, and gave them certain privilege.?, on condi- 
tion of their furnishing' fifty-two ships for fifteen 
d.ays, carrying twenty-four men each, in ease of 
emergency. Iliehard I. took one hundred large 
ships and fifty galleys to Palestine. King John 
claimed for England the sovereignty of the seas, 
and required all foreigner.s to strike to the English 
flag, an honour whioli was exacted hy the English 
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iiilniiriil from the tleet conveying; Vliili)i 11. of 
Spain off Soutliainpton-water, when tlie latter wa-, 
on liin way to e'.p<mMe Queen Mary ; this honour 
was foiinaily yiehled hy tiie Dutch in 1G73 and the 
French in 1704, hut the custom since the peace of 
1815 ha.s fallen into disuse. In tlie year 1293 a 
cveat uaval action was fought in mid-chaiiuel with 
the Fi'puch, when the Eiifflish captured 250 sail ; 
and Edward 111. with the Black Prince at the 
battle of Sluy.s in 1340 defeated a yreally sujieiioi 
French Beet. 

Henry V. had something of a navy ; hut ffenry 
VII. seems to have lieen the fiist king who thonglit: 
of providing a )i,aval force wliich might he at all 
times ready for the service of the state. He built 



the Oroat Hany, properly speaking the lirst ship 
of the royal navy. She co.st i 1.5, 000, ami was acci- 
dentally hui'iied iu 1553. To Henry VIII., how- 
ever, belongs the honour of liaving laid the founda- 
tion of the British navy as a distinct service. He 
con.stitiited the Admiialty and Nai'y OHice, eatah- 
lishcd the Trinity House, and tlie liockyaids of 
Deptfoul, Woolwich, and Portsmouth, fixed regu- 
hu salaries for the admirals, captains, and sailor.s, 
anil made the .sea-.service a di.stinct profession. In 
1512, when a fleet was litted out against France 
under Sir Edward Howard, Lord High Admiral, 
the following allowances were made : For his own 
diet, maiiitenanoe, wage.s, and rewards per diem, 
10.S. ; each captain for his own diet, maintenance, 
wages, and rewards per diem, Is. fid. ; every soldier, 
mariner, and gunner for his wages per lunar 
month, 5s., and for his victual,?, 5s. In 1516 King 
Henry caused the Ilenvi Graco-d-Dieu, of about 
1000 tons and carrying 122 gnus, to be con- 
structed, in emulation of a somewhat similar 
•ship called the Uararoi), but only cariying 100 
guns, which had lately been built by hVancis I. of 
France. She npjieais to have been built rather 
for magnificence than for use ; only thirteen of her 
guns were 9-pounders or upward.?, and -she is 
said to have steered badly and rolled heavily. 
After making one voyage she was disarmed at 
Bristol and sulFered to decay. The French ship 
was still more unfortunate, being accideiitall.v de- 
stroyed by file at Havre. The ships of this period 
were high, unwieldy, and narrow, their guns 
close to the water, and they hail lofty poops and 
forecastles. At the death of Henry VIII. the ton- 
nage of the navy was 12,000 tons ; there were some 
fifty ships manned by 8000 men. Elizabeth in- 
creased the fleet greatly. The fleet which met the 
Spanish Armada numbered 170 .ships armed by 


14,996 men ; hut these were not all ‘.shippos rovnl,’ 
for she encoinaged tlie meroliaiits to build l.arge 
--hips wliicli wcie as much lighting --hips as tradem, 

1 and rated at 50 to 100 tons more than they measured. 

She raised the wages of seamen to 10s. per montli, 

I Signals were lir.st used in tliis reign as means of 
I eomimmieatiiiii between ships. In the reign of 
.Tames I. lived the tiist able and seicnlifio uav.al 
.architect, Phini'as Felt ; lie introduced a better 
system of building, and relieved the 'liips of mucli 
I of their top-hamiier, abolisliing tlie lofty poops .and 
foiecastles. In 1610 he laid down the Pviiicc- 
, Itoynl, a two-decker c.arrying sKty -four guns ; and 
in 1037 from 'Woolwich he lauin-lied tlie celebrated 
Hrn-creign ufthu Sens, the first three-declcer and tlie 
largest ship hitherto constructed on luodovn prin- 
ciples. She was 232 feet in length, of 1637 tons, 
and carried at first 130 piece.? of cannon ; being 
found unwield.y, she was cut down, and proved an 
excellent siiip, but was burned in 1696. In this 
reign the navy was first divided into rates and 
classes, froiuwell left 154 sail, measuring 57,643 
toii.s, of which one-third weie two-deckers. He was 
the (imt to lay before parliament animal estimates 
for the support of the Uii\ y, .and obtained £400,000 
for that purpose. During the Piotectnr.ate Fetei 
Pett, son of Fliine.as, built the Constant IVw'wiik, 
the earliest British frigate, from a French design 
.and pattern. Tlie Duke of York, afterwards James 

II. , ns.sisted by tlie ocleliiated Samuel Pepys, as 
.Secretary, did much for the naiy. He appointed a 
new commission wiion he came to the throne, with 
which he joined Sii Anthony Deane, the best naval 
architect of the time, who essentially improved the 
ships of the line by copying from French models ; 
at this time, and during the 18th centuiy, naval 
archiieetnre was zealously studied in France, and 
the Englisli constrnctoi.s were so .sensible of their 
inferiority that oven up to the heginniii" of the 
19tli century all our best ships were either cap- 
tured from the Frenoli or copied from them. At 
the Eevolution of 1689 the fleet w.as in e.vcelkmt 
condition, with sea stores complete for eight months 
for each ship. The force consisted of 184 vessels, 
carrying 6930 guns, and 42,000 men, whereof nine 
were first-rates. 

William III, added greatly to the navy, which 
iiumhcred at his death 272 ships of 159,020 tons, 
the .annual charge being £1,056,915. The dockyaul 
at H.ainoaze, out of which has since gi'own the 
considerable town of Devonport (q.v. ), wa.s also 
established during his reign (.see also the article 
Dockyards, Royal). 

At the deatli of Queen Anne in 1714 the 
iiiiiiiber of ships was less, hut the tonnage 
relatively greater, there being 198 ship,?, carry- 
ing 10,600 guns, the tonnage being 156,640. In 
1747 a naval uniform was first established. The 
navy increased rapidly during the reigns of the 
llr.st two Georges, and at the accession of George 

III. consisted of 127 ships of the line and 108 
of fifty glims and under, measuring 321,104 tons, 
and manned by 70,000 seamen and mariiie.s. The 
navy was kept in a high state of preparation, 
and, when iu Feiiruaiy 1793 the French Republic 
declared war against England, iu a few weeks 
fifty-four -sail of the line and 146 smaller vessels had 
put to sea completely equipped. The whole fleet in 
1793 consisted of 122 ships of the line. 97 frigates, 
and 102 .sloops and smaller vessels, manned by 
85,000 seamen and marines. ^ The navy of France 
had never been so powerful ; it amounted to alnive 
200 vessels, of which 82 were of the line, and 71 
were in addition ordered to he built. The English 
had about 115 sail of the line fit for service; hut 
the majority of the French ships w'eie_ larger and 
finer and carried heavier guns on their lower or 
principal battery. The following aUstract will 
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show the lo'-.-ie- on both sides 
Amien- (1802). 

up to the peace 

Cuptureit D«j-.tii>ji 

Bi’itisli slups? of tlie li iie 

r, 

0 

Smaller vessels 

37 

<1 

Tiitnl 

42 

0 

Freneli ships of the line 

32 

11 

Dutch II II .... 

IS 

0 

Spillisll 11 ir ... 

6 

n 

DuUi'ah 11 n 


0 

Tutal 

5S 

k; 

Frencli smaller ve'iscN 

.. 26(1 

44 

Butch IT IT 

. <‘.2 

(i 

Spanish n n . . 

... f>7 

10 

Grand Total . 

. 44.J 

76 


Tills estimate does not include 807 privateers, 
cliieliy Frencli, taken and destroyed. Of the 
above, 50 sail of the line and 94 niider that size 
■were added to the British navy. 

During the peace of Aniien.s preparatioii.s for 
war were actively continued on liotli sides, and 
when war hioke out again in Slareli 180.3 the 
British tloet consisted of 153 shijis of the line and 
411 under that size, manned by 120,000 .seamen and 
marines. ‘ In the year 1809,’ to quote the woriks 
of Alison, ‘ the British fleet was at the zenith of 
its poivar, and Great Britain first appeared in the 
field on a scale adequate to her mighty strength. 
With a fleet of near 1100 vessels, including 240 of 
tlie line, manned by 140,000 men, slie blockaded 
every hostile harbour in Eurojie, and .still liad 37 
.ships of the line to .strike a blow at the Scheldt. 
With 100,000 regular troop.s she maintained her 
immense colonial empiie ; with 191,000 more she 
ruled India ; with 400,000 militia she guarded the 
Biitish Isles; wliile her fleet could convey yet 
another 100,000, with which she menaced, at once, 
Antwerp, Madrid, and Naples ; while Lord Minto, 
the Governor-general of India, announced in Ids 
despatches with well-founded pride tliat “from 
Cape Comorin to Cape Horn a French flag could 
nowhere be found flying.” ’ 

The following abstract shows ttie losses on each 
side from 1803 to the end of the war, during wliicli 
33 sail of tlie line and 68 under were added to 
the British navy. 


Captnretl, Dt’stroycU 

British hliips of Uie Hue 0 0 

ti under 8H 7 

Total S3 7 

Eiieiniea' ships of tlie line Sfi 14 

IT under 70 2S 

Total 134 37 


Since the peace in 1815 the munfier of vessels has 
been greatly diminished, although their power Iia.s 
vastly increased. 

The progressive augmentaticn of size in vessels 
may he judged from the increase in first-rates. In 
1677 the largest vessel was from 1500 to 1600 tuns ; 
by 1720, 1800 tons had been reached ; by 1745, 2000 
tons i ISOS, 2616 tons ; 1853, 4000 tons ; 1860, 6959 
tons— the Victoria, the last three-decker built in 
England ; while the Warrior, the first ironclad 
built in Britain, and launched in 1861, is 9210 
tons, and in 1890 iruncladw were building of 
14,000 tons. We may observe by tlie way that 
up to the year 1860' the ships were praoticauy 
the .ships of the last two centuries, improved and 
developed largely certainly hy the introduction 
of steam, of in ereased tonnage and of better lines, 
but still the .same ships, and in the matter of 
armament with hut little improvement to record 
over the beginning of the century. In 1786 the 
Victory was launched ; she was at that time the 
largest three-decker in the English service : .she is 


186 feet lung, has a tonnage of 2100 tons, and 
carried 100 guns, the bulk of wbieb were lonii- 
32-pounders, weighing 56 cwt. In 1859 the flajp 
ship in the Mediterranean was the screw three- 
decker, the Martho) onyh ; she svas 282 feet loniq 
6100 tons, and carried 121 gnns ; her lower-declc 
guns were 65 cwt. 8-inch shell guns throwing a 
shell with hunsting charge inclirsive of 56 Ih., while 
her remaining guns were the long 56 cwt. 32- 
poiinder.s, with whicli the Victory had been armed 
nearly a century before. But since 1860 a vast 
revolution has been efl'ected in our naval forces, 
and it .seems almo.st inci edible that in so short 
a space .so great a transformation should have 
taken place. Masts and sails have disappeared, 
the wooden walls of old England are things of 
the past, and, instead of the graceful frigate and 
stately line-of battle ship, our hattle-.ships of the 
present dav are floating castles protected with 
massive armour, crammed with engines, without 
which they could neither move, figlit their gnus, 
nor he even liahitahle for their crews, the breath- 
ing air below being driven down hy fans worked hy 
steam ; while the 32-])oumleis and 10-iiicli shell 
guns have given place to 67-ton and 110-ton rilled 
guns, throwing projectiles of 2000 Ih. weight. 

The use of steam as a propelling power is the agent 
hy which this change has been eii'eoted. From 1841 
a gradual substitution of steam for sailing vessels 
began, whicli was not coni]ileted, however, until 
1860— in fact, the last .sailing frigiilniu commission, 
the Catypso, only retnined from the Pacific at the 
hitter end of 1861. The lirst war steamers were all 
iiaddle-wheel ve.ssels, and this mode of propulsion 
hroiiglit a change in the armament, or rather in 
the method of mounting gnn.s. The paddle-wheels 
being quite ox])O.SBd, and the machinery also being 
mostly above the water-line, there was great danger 
that a lucky shot would soon put a ship out of 
action, if compelled to fight broadside to broadside, 
as ships had been accii.stonied to do formerly. To 
obviate this danger as far as possible, the few gnns 
tlie.sn paddle-ships carried were mounted as pivot- 
guns, hy which a far larger arc of training was 
Ttossihle than to a gun mounted on the hioadside, 
thus enabling a shiji to liglit her guns without 
exposing her whole broadside to an enemy's fire. 
A few iiaildle-frigates, however, of large size, were 
built, and in their day (lid good service ; of these 
the well-known Terrible, nicknamed during the 
lius-sian war of 1854-56 the ‘ Black-Sea Cat,’ was 
the largest; she was a ship of some 3600 tons, 
carried .sixteen 68-pounders, and had engines of 800 
horse-power. At the homhardment of Sebastopol 
the sailing line-of-hnttle ships were all towed into 
their places by the paddle-frigates, ■which were 
lashed on their oft’-sicles. But it was the applica- 
tion of the screw as a means of propelling slilps 
which has really revolutionised ships of war. Its 
vast superiority over the paddle was at once seen, 
and by the commencement of the llnssian war in 
1854 many shliis of the line, frigates, and smaller 
vessels had been either converted or built as screw 
sliips. After the oonclnsion of the war many of 
the sailing tliree-deckers were converted into 
steam two-deckeia, being lengthened auddships, 
and engines being then fitted to them ; while 
during tlie three and four sucoeeding years naval 
architecture .seemed to have reached its acme, the 
line-of-battle ships and frigates which were launched 
at the time being quite unsurpassed for beauty 
of their hulls, their size, and their sailing and 
steaming qualities. Strangely enough, for the 
fii-st time ill liistorjq the new ships at this time 
were far superior to the French, especially the 
line-of-hattle ships, which all cari’ied their low®' 
deck guns twice as high out of the water as the 
French ships, and were altogether liner and 
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liaiulsoraer models. But tlie knell of wooden 
ships had already sounded, and many of the finest 



line-of -battle ships built at this time were never 
even oommi.ssioned. 

To Napoleon III., einjieror of the French, 
helong.s the idea of plating ships with iron. The 
effect of shells on the ships at the fii'ist bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol showed clearly that unless some 
means of protection could be devised ships were 
placed at a terrible disadvantage when attacking 
heavy shore batteries. The result was the laying 
down in Fi'ance and England in the year 1855 of 
what were called lloating batteries, which were, 
however, completed too late to take any active 
part in the war. Some ten were built in England ; 
they were 172 feet long, 43 feet beam, about 2500 tons 
displacement, a draught of water of 7 feet 9 inches, 
and had engines of 200 house-power; they were 
plated with 4 inches of iron on 20 inches of wood 
hacking ; they could only steam about 5 knots, 
and, as they were flat-bottomed with no keels, were 
very unmanageable ; but they u’ere heavily armed, 
carrying .si.'cteen B8-pounders in their batteries. 
Thi’ee years later, however, the first ironclad 
frigate was laid down at Toulon, the celebrated 
La Gloire, She was de,signed by M. Dupny-de- 
Lume, head of the constructive department of 
the French admiralty, was built of wood and 
plated entirely witli inch iron jdates to 6 feet 
below the water-line; she was 2,)0 feet long, 55 
feet beam, was built with a ram-bow, and could 
steam about 1,3 '5 knots. She was launched in the 
early part of 1860, and in Deocniher of that year 
proceeded on a series of trials in company with the 
Algedraa, one of the fastest French line-of-battle 
ships. She proved herself a good sea-boat, and 
under all conditioiiR steamed better than the 
wooden sliips. In England they wei'e not idle, and 
in January 1861 the Warrior was launched from 
the works of the Thames Shipbuilding Company. 
Designed by Mr Scott Eussell, this ship, which, 
unlike La Gloire, is still fit for service, was built 
entirely of iron. She is, however, only armour- 
plated for two-thirds of her length, her bow and 
stern being unprotected ; she is 9210 tons, 420 feel 
over all, with a beam of 59 feet, and her plating 

inches thick ; while her engines — 5770 indicated 
horse-power — gave her a speed of nearly 15 knots. 
She was thus nearly double the size and tonnage 
of La Gloire ; but, although still a fine vessel and 
a beautiful model, she has long been obsolete 
as a fighting ship. She was quickly followed by 
339 


others — .ships in which the armour was cariied com- 
pletely round the Imll ; and in ouler more rapidly 
to form a large ironclad fleet several of the nerv 
Hne-of-battle ships were cut down, and conver ted 
into annoui'ed frigates with rani-hows, and with 
plating from 4^ to 6 inches in thickness. Tlre.se 
shijr-s wer-e, however', oirly rrrakeshift.s, a.s they Itad 
no watertight bulklreads, and the arnrour soon 
caused the wooden sides nnderneatli to r'ot and 
decay. Still they answered their purpose, and 
filled a gap rrntil rrewer and stronger shijrs, built 
entirely of iron, could he designed and constrrrcted. 

From 1861, when the Warrior was launched, up 
to the pre.sent day has been an rrnceastng era 
of change in de.sign to meet the ever-increasing 
requirements of a modern ship of war, brought 



Fig. 3. — Tiro Warrior arrrrour-plated screw frigate, 
32 grirrs. 


about by the production of guns ever growing in 
.size and porvei', and tire cor'i'esponding necessity of 
Increased thickness of ai'morrr. In Hampton Roads 
dur-irrg the American civil war was fought on the 
9th of March 1862 the Ih'st naval action between 
anrroured .slii))s, which practically sealed the fate 
of armoured frigates of the earlier type alnrost 
before they had in many eases left the stocks. 
When Nor-foll; with its dockyard was evacuated by 
the Federal troops at tiro outbreak of the war 
between the Northern and Souther'n states, the 
Jllerrimae, a large 50-gnn steani-fi'igate, was set 
orr fire to prevent her falling into the hands of the 
Confederates, Slie was, Itowever, only partly 
burned, and the Confederates found her m all 
es.sential re.speute uninjured. RernemberiM the 
marry experinrents that had been made in Europe 
to show tire value of iron armour for sliips, and 
painfully conscious of their weakne.ss at sea, they 
appear to have tlioiight there was one gi'and 
opportunity open to them, and to have made use 
of it with characteristic vigour' and skill. They 
built rip over her deck and down upon her .sides 
to below the water-line a shot-proof covering 
formed of sloping plates of railroad ii'on, and meet- 
ing at the top like the rohf of a house, through 
which came her funnel and the only opening for 



Fig. 4.— Amerrcdii TuiTet-ship, Miantonomah. 

ventilation. She was armed with two 100-pounder 
Armstrong gun.s and eight 11-inch guns, and on the 
8tli of March 1802 she steamed out to attack the 
blockading Federal squadron, consisting of two 
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Kiilinf,' frigates, tlio Ciiiiiljcrlaml and the C'oiii/rens, 
and three Hteam-frigates, -svhicli latter, however, 
wore tinahlc to come nii in time to take ]iart in the 
action. The Ciiiiihcrldiid was sunk and the Con- 
r/rt.itt liaii to surrender, the Jlci'i'iiiiitf heisulf 
sustaining no injury, although she .sunk the 
lirst-nained ship by rainming. The next morn- 
ing' she came out to attack tlie remaining ship.s, 
hut was met hy an antagonist wliicli, although 
much smaller, proved moie than a m.ateh for 
her. This was the celubratoil lil'iiii/or, huilt and 
designed hy Captain Ericsson (q.v.); and from 
her have sprung the mon.ster turret-shi]is of tho 
present day. 8he was only *210 feet long, with an 
e.xtreme hoani of 4.r feet ; her deck and low sides 
were plated, and she carried two IdO-pounder 
Dahlgren guns in a .single turret amidshi])s, which 
was protected with eight 1-inch iron plates screwed 
together, and rvas turned hy steam ; she had no 
hiilwark.s, and her deck ^vas havely two feet out of 
the M-ater, while besides the turret nothing showed 
on deck except her funnel and an iirmoured |dlot- 
hou.se at the stern. The result of the light i.s well 
known, and the Mni'rimtw had to retreat before 
lier .small opponent. Great was the e.xcitomcnt 
caused when the new.s of this action reached 
Europe, and nowhere more than in England, where 
a demand immediately arose for the conversion of 
tho licet into turret-slups. Captain Cowper Coles 
(q.v.) had ever since the Crimean wav hoeu urging 
tlie Admiralty to build turret-ships in some 
form or anotiiev, but no attention had been 



paid to liini ; lie now again came forwanl witli 
|ilans for converting some of the rvooden shi[).s 
into Monitors, and tlie Admiralty determined to 
give Ids plan a trial. Accordingly a screw three- 
ilecker, the Royal Sororciyn, was cut down, 
armour plated, and fitted witli four turrets, each 
carrying two 9-toii guns. She Iiad a freeboard of 
six- feet, tlius making her a great deal more .sea- 
wortliy than the American Monitor; but, as the 
.shi[i had not originally lieen de.stined for such 
heavy work, she laboured under some disadvan- 
tages. Nei-ertlieless she was ooiisidered for a time 
the most foriiiiilalde sliip in tlie navy. Wlien once 
fairly tried tlie advantages of the turret over the 
broadside sy.stem was evident : tlie turrets are 
plaeeil in tlie centre of the ship, .so the weight of 
tlie guns and tlie armour of tlie sliip is more 
.systematically and evenly distrilmted, and it lias 
liecoine possible to iiioiiut tlie heaviest guns in 
turrets and barliettes — guns of a size and weight 
wlileli liy no possibility could ever he eariied on the 
broadside. Anotlier advantage wliieli turrets offer 
is tlie miicli greater protection afforded to tlie guns 
in them and to their crews, not only from the in- 
creased tliiekness of the armour which eaii he carried 
on them, but also from the prohaliility that many 
projectiles will glance oif tlie rounded surface of the 
turret instead of penetr.atiiig, while, owing to the 
low freeboard, the mark offered to an enemy is much 
smaller than in a higli freeboard broadside ship. 


Turret-ships did not, liowever, immediately super- 
sede broadside ships, and the controversy as to 
the respectii-e merits of tlie two system, s I'liged for 
some time. Gnus and aniioiir were in the mean- 
time growing, fii IStiG tlie RrJicrophnn was com- 
pleted, a line livoadside sliip with a 6-iiioh bolt at 
tlie water-line and 5-iiieh over liei battery, in 
wliich she carried twelve 12-toii guns. 

To Hear- Admiral , Scott tlie country is indelited 
for the iron carnages and slides, witli their patent 
cimiiu-e.ssor.s for clicoking the recoil, wldcli made 
the mounting of lioavy gnus on the broadside 
])ossilde. lint now a new danger to be guarded 
against had arisen in tlie shape of tliat dangcrims 
weapon tlie toipedo. The wind was first applied 
to cverylhiiig, no matter wliat its nature, which 
was e.x'phideil under water against .sliips ; but of 
late years tlie word toijiedo refers solely to iiioliile 
iiiider-water weapons of oll'eiice, and more iiaitiou- 
larly to tlie fisli or 'Wliitehead torpedo, wliiist the 
lixed or .stationary torpedoes are now called siih- 
niariiio minc.s (see ToiiPEUOE.s and JIines). To 
alfoid ns imicli jirotectioii as possilde from these 
enemies, and also to make a ship as iinsink- 
alile as jmssible, not only has a sy.steiii of 
hiiildiiig shijis with an inner ns well as an 
outer hottoni been adoiited, Imt liy means of 
transverse and other hiilklK'iids tlie'wliole hull 
lielow tho water-line is snlidivided into a mim- 
her of wateitiglit cmnpailments, so that if a 
ship is injured the damage and waLer admitted is 
conliiied io as small a section as possible. Tiio 
complete sets of engines, driving each a sopaiate 
screw, also took the place of the old single screw. 
Tliis not only gives shijis greater turning power.s, 
hut if one engine is disaided they are not left quite 
helpless. In ISOO three huge hlw fretdioard iimst- 
less turret-sliips were laid down, the iJcrasliitiim, 
Thutulcrcr, and Drciubwughi ; the lir.st-iiaiiied .ship 
was coinmi.ssioiied at the end of 1S72, and they 
liavc all done good service, and still remain amongst 
our most formidable ship.s. They are protected by 
a belt of 14-iiicli ariiioiir at tho water-line ; above 



Fig. 6. — The Devastation, 


this, Tuuuiiig aliout two-tliird.s of tlie length of the 
sliip, is an armoured breastworlc with 12-iiich arniom' 
winch protects the base of the. turrets, loading- 
gear, &o. An armoured deck resting on the top 
of the belt covers in tlie wliole ship outside the 
casement, the turrets being placed at eaeli end of 
this breastwork. The freeboard fore and aft of 
these ships is extremely low, the deck being barely 
four feet out of tlie water, thus necessitating at sea 
the closing of all apertures by watertight hatches, 
as the deck is continually under water. A super- 
structure or hurricane deck is erected in the space 
between and .slightly alioi-o the turrets, where 
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acciimiiiiiilatidn is foiun! for the hoats, oliart- while iicv guns exteiiileil along tlie iiiaiiiili'ck as in 
lioiiso, aiul ariiionred conning-tower ; the funnels, the old wooilen ships,. An attempt was mo;v' to he 
ventilators, and means of eonimnnieatinn with i made, w'itliont niateiially increasing the size of the 
the interior of the ship when the hatches on the ship.s, to cany yet heavier gnus and ]ii meet them 
upper deck are closed, all lead np throngli this with thicker plating; at the same time vaiions 
stutclure, which is sniliciently .spaeion.s to form a dei ice.s were le.sorted to to try and ennd/ine .sotne 
.small promenade in had weather. These ships of the advantages of the innet-sliip with the 
.and others of the same type ;ue ventilated helow hi o.adaide system of mounting gmis, hy giving an 
l,y means of air which is driven down hy fans ^ end-on lire to how and ipiai ter guns and geneially 
wanked Iiv^ steam. They have only what is called a | increasing the arc of training. 


military nia.st, the principle nse of wdiich is to serve 
as a support fni the derrick used to hoist out the 
largo boats. The firiginal armament of the.se ships 



rig. 7. — Di.Tgrain .showing Dispusition of Armour in 
H.Y.S. DemtihLiion (1,S72), twin-screw doiiblo-tiirrot 
b.rtfcle-.sliiii, l.st cl.n.ss, four L’9-ton gnus in pairs in 
turrets. UHIID tons, 7000 H.p. 

ft, a, t marts ; b, superstructure ; r, ivppin ilcck. 

consisted of four 3o-ton nutzzle-loading guns, but 
.since 1S90 they have been supjdied with iO-ton 
hrceoli-loadiug gnus of the most nuidcrn type, 
and a full complement of 3- and (j-poumler quick- 
liring guns, wliicli are nionnted on the .siiper- 
striictufe. The introiluotion of thi.s new typo of 
sea-going turret-ship was a hold exiierimcnt ami 
the occasion of much couU'Oversy ; hut even in the 
first venture a large measure of success was acliieved. 
Deficiency of freeboard forward is the fault of tlio 
Dcffistatioii and her sisters, as also of many of the 
later ships, for with such a form of how it is ditli- 
cult, if not impracticable, to maintain a high rate 
of steaming against a lieavy .sea. Ot eourse, the 
object of the liows being kept so low is to oUer a 
.smaller target to the enemy and to oiialilo the 
guns moniited in the fore-turret to command an 
all-round lire. 

Captain Coles wa.s not .sati.sliod rvitli the Boyal 
Sovcreic/u or the turret-ships suhsoquently de- 
signed. He believed he eonUl Imlld a turiet-sliip 
wliicli, witli a low freeboard, should yet he heavily 
ina.sted and able to keep tlie .sea under .sail alone; 
so tlie Captain, a large ship of over 0000 tons, was 
built from his designs with a freeboard of only 
B feet ; she was lieavily masted so as to give Iter 
great sail-power ; her design was not approved at 
the Admiialty, her freeboard for a imi,sted-.sliip 
being considered daiigerouslj' low. So the Slonarch, 
a turret-ship of about the same lonn.age, Imt with 
a freeboard of 14 feet, was built at the same time, 
embodying the Admiralty idea of udiat a iiiiistod 
turret-ship ought to be. Both ships carried four 
•25-ton guns in their turrets. The fate of the 
unfortunate Captain is well known. About an 
hour after midnight on the Tiioniing of the 6th of 
September 1870, wliile cruising avith the Channel 
Squadron oil’ Cape h'inisterre, she was capsized 
when under sail in a heavy .squall, and went down 
immediately ; 500 officers and men, among whom 
were her captain. Captain Burgoyne, V.C., and 
Captain Coles himself, were lost. The J/o»jarc/i, on 
the other hand, has been continually in commission, 
and in 1890 was re-engined and provided with new 
hreech-loading gun.s. After the completion of tlie 
Bcllerophoiiin 1866 an entire change was made in the 
arrangement of the guns in the batteries and in the 
disposition of the armour-plating in the new broad- 
side sliip.s which followed her. The BcUeropiion, 
like her predece.5.sors, was ai'moured all over, the 
plating e.xtending some .5 feet helow the water-line, 


Tlie re.siiU wa.s what are now known a-- central- 
battery sliijis, of which the lln-eiilcs, Si'liun, 
Temcraire, ami Aic.raiidni are very line ajieci- 
rnens. These shiiis have a complete fjclt of avmniu' 
round the w.ater-line tapering from 12 inche.s to 
■ 5 inches in thickness. The armour is carried up 
over tlie central portion of the ship and the bat- 
teries ; atliwarlship armour hulkhc.ads shut in 
the lutterie.s foie and aft, forming a emiiplete 
armomed citadel ; hcfni e and abaft these hulkliead.s, 
above the arnmur-helt, the sides .are unprotected in 
any way, ami lieie are the qnarteis for the ollicers 
ami men. The guns are carried in the hatteiies, 
there being an upper ami a lower one, the lower 
being the main or piineiiial battery ; the fnreimist 
and after polls are lecessed so as to give a nearly 
end-on (ire, while in some eases the iqiper battery 
i.s made to overhang, Die sliip’.s .side being made to 
fall ill, and thus a direct how and stem liie is 
obtained. Both the Alexandra and Tcnieraire 




I’ig. 8.— i)iagi'.am sliowiiiK Disposition of Ariiionf in 
H.M.S. Alexandra (1875), twin-.-icirew cciitr.il-lmttory 
broadside battle-ship, 1st class. 0496 tons, 8610 H.P., 
18 guns. 

((. iipiier tottery, two S.ston .niil two !9-t(m gnus; t, main 
liattri'y, two Ct-tmi aiut six IS-toii uuiis, six C-mch gnus on 
upper deck ; c, men's quartor.s ; it, olilcei.i iiuiu’lev,si o, pool). 

eari-y 25-ton and IS-ton guns in tlieir hattoriew ; 
these ships were launched in 1875, and rveie the 
last broadside ships to he built, as they tire the 
finest. After the loss of the Op/fn/ii, and in i-iew 
of the rapidly increa.sing eonipetilioii lietweeu gums 
and .armour fur the mastery, as illustiated hy the 
fact tliat in ton yiMirs progress had been made from 
4A to 14 inch armour, and from 68-pouiulei's to 35-toii 
guns, the Admiialty appointed a committee of 
naval oilicer.s and architects to consider tiiid rcjiort 
on the he.st ilesigu for the hattle-sliip of the future. 
The result of their deliberations was the adoption 
of what is known as the citadel type of ship, and 
on thi.s principle, witli certain inoclincations, several 
battle-sliips were Imilt. 

In this type of ship the continuons annour-helt 
round the water-line is done away with, and in its 
place the annoiir of great tliicl;iie.s.s is concentrated 
round a citadel in the central portion of the ship ; 
the length of the citadel vanes from about one- 
third the length of the ship to nearly a half ; the 
armour extends to a de]ith of some 5 feet helow the 
water and about 6 feet above; at each extremity 
vise the turrets in which the guns are mounted. 
In the Iiiflexilile, the first ship of tliis type linilt, 
the armour at the water-line is 24 inches thick, 
with 17 inche.s on llie turrets; tlie jilate.s, how- 
ever, are of iron, while in the later ships they are 
compound— iron faced with steel. The Inflexible 
carries two 81-ton muzzle-loading guns in each 
of iier lui'rets, oapnhie of throwing a projectile 
of 1750 lb, weight a distance of 61 miles, with an 
initial velocity of ISdO feet. I’rom tlie base of 
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tlie citadel fore and aft extends the whole veinain- 
iji.o leneth of the shij) a watertiftht turtle-hacked 
ai'iuoured deck, from 2^ to 8 inches thick ; and 
helow tliis deck, which is heloNc the watei'dine 
and within the citadel, are contained all the vitals 
of the ship — engines, hollers, magazines, I'iro. — the 
only coinninnication from above beino down thronf?h 
the citadel. The quarters for the oilicers and men 



Fig. y. — Diagram showing Disposition of Annour .and 
Armoured Deck in II.M.S. Cnlossus (1882), imin-ovcd 
///.//cjn'tfc type, twin-.screw donidc-turret citadel battle- 
ship, 1st chrss, witli iui.i.rmoured end but armoured 
decic. 0420 ton.9, 7500 H.l'., four 47-ton guns, two in 
each turret; hve G-incli guns on superstructure. 

.are mostly ]inivided for in those parts of the ship 
before and ah.aft llie citadel, and arc Imilt up .above 
tbe armoured deck ; tlie idea bein',' that these un- 
armoured ends might he destroyed hy tlie enemy’s 
lire, hut that tlie liody of the ship would remain 
intact : the citadel, in fact, resting on an nn.sink- 
.ahle inner ship helow tlie surface of the water, there 
heing as many as two hundred dilTerent watertight 
conniartment.s in some of the l.atest battle-shijis, in- 
eluiUng the compartments of the double bottom. 

Since the year 1S80 another I'cvnlution has been 
carried out, tliis time in tlio armament of sliijis, 
steel breeoh-loailing guns being now snlzstilnted for 
the old niuzzle-loaders. This change was rendered 
necessary in order to obtain the increased velocity 
requisite to iienotrato the thicker armour now in 
n.se. It was found that the iieee.ssary lengtli 
to obtain this increased velocity could not be 
gii'en to guns which were loaded at the muzzle, 
so tlie authorities found themseh'es compelled to 
re-arm our whole fleet anew. The M'ork is not 
yet completed, hut since 1.882 all the new b.attle- 
ships and cruisers have received the new guns. 
Tlie introduction of fast-steamiiig torjiedo boats 
has al.so rendeied it necessary for tlie heavy 
armament of battle-ships to he supplemented hy a 
large niuuher of light guns ; and to the necessity of 
meeting the attacks of these .swift little vessels, 
we are indebted for all the rapid-liiing guns now 
in use, of which every shiii carries a large comple- 
ment. It thus again hee.amo nccess.ary to carry 
guns on the broadside, .and the design of the citadel 
ships had to he materially modilied. Six battle- 
siiips were laid down, known as the Admiival class, 



I'ig. 10. — Diagram showing Di.si)osition of Armour in the 
Ailmir.-il class, H.M.S. lloduLij (1885), twin-screw bar- 
bette battle-ship, 1st ehiss. 10,300 tons, 11,500 H.P., 
four 67-ton guns mounted in pairs in the barbettes (c); 
six G-inoh guns in central unarnioui-ed b.attery (a), 
t, spar-ileok with quick-firing guns ; c, otilcers' qu.arter.s; cZ, men’s 
quarters; /, iigliting top, armed with two 0-inl. q.-f. guns. 

being named after distingiiislied naval commander, s. 
Much controversy has arisen over these ships, and 
it is certain that they are deficient in armour-protec- 
tion ; on the other hand, their armament is a formid- 
able one ; they carry four 67-ton guns mounted in 
pairs, en harhetic, in fixed heavily-armoured redoubts 


in.stead of in turrets. Thcho bavhettes are canied 
at a consider.ahle height .almvc the annnuied porlion 
of the hull, ami .all the hydraulic hi.adiiig arrange- 
ments are protected hy them. 'The ammuuition 
i.s also brought up from helow through armoured 
tubes. A belt of IS inclie.s of conqiound .armour 
protects .about 156 feet of the water-line of the 
sliij) amidships, and there is in addition a 3-inch 
steel-armoured deck, llctween the barhettes is a 
long central battery, in which are carried the ton 
0-ineh guns foiming the .auxili.ary battery, while 
on the spar-deck above are mounted a due propor- 
tion of 3- and 6-ponnder f|uiek-firing guns. The 
advant.ages cl.aimed for tbe barbette .system, which 
is in general use by the French, over the turret, is 
that the gums are carried much higher out of the 
water ; on the other baud, they are much more 
liable to injury from an enemy’s lire, as, except 
when loading, the whole gun is completely ex- 
posed ; while the absence of broadside armour for 
the central secondary battery is a .serious defect, 
leaving the crews, as it does, exjiosed to destruction 
hy shells charged with melinite or other higli 
explosives, and the hail of lire from the quick- 
firing guns. These shiji.s are also too low for- 
wai'd, and, although fast shi]js, they cannot steam 
at any speed against a heavy head sea. 

As the outcome of the iinpular revulsion .against 
the Admiral tyjio of hattle-ship, in consequence of 
the small amount of armour-protection, and in view 
of the development of high exjilosives for use in 
shells, and the raiiid gi'owth in the size of the quick- 
firing gmi.s, the A’ tie and Trafalgar were laid down 
in the year 1 885. For their otl'ensive powers and for 



Fig. 11. — Diagr.-un showing Disposition of Armour in 
Il.hr.S. Trafidtmr (IKK.S), twin-sorow double-turret 
battle-ship, ist class, with nruiourod central battery. 
11,940 tons, 12,000 H.l’., four G7-ton gums in turret (5) ; 
eight 40-])Oumicr quick-firing guns in central battery 
In); twelve (i-pnnnder quick-firing guns on spar-deck 
(c) ; fighting top with two 6-pd. q.-f. guns (d). 

tbe comiiletcness of tbeir armour-protection, as 
compared with any former .ships, they are quite 
uuqHO.stionably the two most formid.able battle- 
shijis at present alloat. Although not completely 
belted all round, they are very nearly so, and ni.ay 
be described as improved Devastations, with the 
adilition of a central battery between the turrets 
hn- the auxiliary armament, in place of the super- 
structure of the earlier ships. The main arma- 
ment consists of four 67-ton guns, while the auxil- 
iary armament consists of eight 4'7-inch 40-ponnder 
quick-firing guns, which arc protected by 5-inoh 
steel armour ; and in addition they carry sixteen 
S-ponuder and 6-p()Uiider quick-firing guns, mostly 
mounted on the siiar-deok. In 1 889 what is known 
as the Naval IJefence Act was qiassed, which 
anthorised the construction of ten new hiittle-sliips, 
forty 1st and 2d class cruisers, and twenty torpedo 
gunboats. The h.attle-ships are. to he 14,000 tons 
displacement, w'ith a length of 380 feet, and a beam 
of 75 feet; their engines of 13,000 horse-powor nre 
to drive them at a speed of 18 knots, which is a 
knot faster than that obtained from the Nile and 
'Trafalgar. The disposition of the armour is much 
the same as in the two former ships, and the armour 
is of the same thickness except at the water-line, 
where it is two inches less ; this w.ater-line belt is 
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8^: feet bi'Diwl, extemling three-fourths the length 
of the ship, with a maximum thickness of 18 
inches ; the helt is terminated hy tranaveise 
armoured bulkheads ; aliove it is a 3-incli steel 
deck, while a strong under- water deck completes 
the protection before and abaft the helt. The 
broadside above the belt is protected to a height 
of 9^1 feet above watei over a considerable portion 
of the length hy 5-inch arnumr, screen hulklieads 
similarly armoured enelosiiig the eential battery. 
Tlie armour on the barliettes is 17 inches thick, 
while the [irotectinn of the gums and crews of tlie 
au.xiliaiy armament ha.s been carefully arranged in 
view of the development of high explosives and 
pnick-liring guns. In eight of these shijis the 
main armament of ISi-inoh G7-ton guns is cariied 
in barbettes ‘23 feet above the water ; in the re- 
maining two tliey are mounted in turrets. The 
an.xiliary armament consists of ten (i-ineh 5-ton 
100-ponnder puiek-firing gums, .si.xteen 16-pounder, 
and eight ,S-poniider (jnick-lirer.s, together with 
seven torpedo-tubes, of which two are hulimerged. 

Since 1880 a large number of fast cruiser-s have 
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been built. Of these ten are protected by a helt of 
10-ineh steel armour two-tliirds of the length of 
the ship at the water-line, as well as by an 
aiinoHred deck; all the leiuainder are known as 
‘ [irotected cruisers’ — i.e. they have an armoured 
turtle-hacked decdc which extends ttinmglKml the 
length of the shij) ; the tliiekne.ss varies in the 
dillerent ships from 0 inches on the slope to 2 
inches on the horizontal part. The top of the 
deck rises to a maxinmin of about 18 inches above 
the water-line, hut on the side, it curves down to 
join the plating of the skin GA feet below the 
water. In the new ornisers, round the hatchways, 
funnel casings, &c. iJi'oteotion i.s given hj- 5-inch 
steel armour, while the guns also are protected liy 
casemates plated with 4-inch steel armour, and the 
ammunition is passed up from the magazines to 
the guns througli armonicil tubes. Tlie sliced of 
these sliip.s varies from about IG knots in the 
cruisers of 1880 to 19 knots in the more recent 
ones, and two tirst-cla.-s ciuisers, the Blctka and 
ISlciilwiiity are intended to steam 22 knots. As 
in the battle-ships, so in the mocleui cruiser.s 



Fig. 12.— Section of Turret, sliowiiig System of Slounting Heavy Guns, and Hydraulic Arrangeiuent fur Loading. — 

H.M.S. Goloaaus. 

A, sailiile oil which the gun is lixwl; B, recoil press; 8, sliile; C, pivot of sliile ; D, elevating oyliiiilor; E, loading tiimgh ; 
P, laminer; G, hydraulic arraugomeiil forworltiiig btcech-blook ; H, ram for raising raiiiiner and sliot; L, teak bncliiiig; 
II, la-imdi arnumi ; N, tbe gun (47-tim tiroecli-loader). 

The prufeotile is fdaced in a troiigli (E) on tlie deck ; tile froiigli is raiseii by a ram (II) until it is in tlie reciuired position (E') for 
loading; a iiiiiimer (F) tlicii passing up tlie troiigli forces tlie projectile into tlie gun; on tlie troiigli being loweied, tlie 
cartridge is placed in It and rammed borne in a simiior iiiaiiiicr. 


masts and sails liave been done away w'itli ; 
and while the hattle-sldps have what m called 
a inilitaiy mast fitted with two armoured top.s in 
which are carried one or more quick-firing guns, 
the cruisers have only a collide of light poles 
for signalling purposes. The armament of the 
cruisers consists generally of two 9-iiieh 22-tou 
gums as bow- and stern-chasers, and a proportion 
of G-iuch or 5-inch gnns, according to the size of 
the .siiip, with a due complement of qniok-liring 
guns and four or six tnlies for discharging White- 
head torpedoes. In tliese ships which have no 
vertical armour a certain ainonnt of protection is 
afforded hy the stowage of coal in hunkers above 
the water-line. Battle-ships and cruisers alike are 
now lit by electricit}% hy means of which also the 
giin.s are fired and torpedoes discharged ; they are 
also provided with powerful electric search-lights, 
whicli will illumine the sea for some 2 miles, while 
night-signalling is now carried on also by electric 
light. As a further defence against torpedoes, all 
large sliips are provided with torpedo-nets, which 
are made of steel wire, with meshes of about 3 
inclie.s in diameter, aiul are rigged out all round 
the ship by means of liooins, wliich jiroject about 
30 ieet fi'om the sliip's side a little above the water- 
line ; these nets are about 18 feet deep, and when 
not reqniicd for use are stowed inboard. 

Ships are fnrtlrer provided with countermines 
for the purpose of destroying mine-fields defending 
ho.stile harbours. See Toepedoe.8, Mines. 

In England iron plates faced with steel (called 
compound plates) have been definitively adopted 


for heavy armour ; while steel plates, from 6 inches 
to 2 inches in thickness, arc used for the armoured 
decks and tlie .sliield.s for the protection of the 
light guns; and mild steel is now used instead of 
iron for the hulls of all ships. 

The heaviest gnns in use in the royal navy are 
the 111-ton breech-loaders, which throw a projectile 
of 1800 11)., with an initial velocity of 2300 feet, from 
10 to 11 miles. The charge for tliis gun is 900 
lb. of brown prismatic powder. Those guns are 
only mounted in three ships, the Victoria and 
Sausjmreil, in which they are mounted in pniis 
in a .single turret forward, and the Senboir, 
which has one mounted in each of her haihettes 
fonvavd and aft. No more guns of this weight are 
likely to be mounted on board .ship, at least in the 
English navy, and thei'e is a considerable weight 
of opinion ainong naval officers that a 12-inch gun 
of modern design and about 50 tons in rveight 
would possess sufficient power for most purposes ; 
but, as the G7-tou gun has jiroved most successful, 
it was finally adopted in 1889 as the heavy gun for 
the new hatlle-slnps. Tlie co.st of tlie 110-toii gnu 
is £19,600 i of the 67-tou gun, £13,600 ; of tlie 22-ton 
gun, £4816; while a 5-iiicli 36-cwt. gun costs £568. 

In considering the question of gnns it is essential 
to keep in view that the endurance diminishes as 
the calibre increases ; tlie life of the lil-ton gnn is 
considered to he 95 romid.s ; that of the 07-tuii gun, 
127 rounds ; and that of the 40- ton gun, 1 50 rounds. 
The 67-ton gun throw.s a projectile of 1250 lb., witli 
a charge of 630 lb. of brown prismatic powder, a 
distance of 10 miles, and will pierce 30 inches of 
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luiiiour; but experiunce shows that iiniioiir of this 
^^eiJ;ht cannot he caiiicd on sliips of auythiiis like 
a reasoiuible si/,e. 

Aiiioni; the lightev ordnance a state of transition 
exists, clue to tlie unexpected development in what 
aic3 called c|uick-liiini; oum,. In the .smaller types 
of Ihcso onus the ])rojectile and charj^e are made 
U]i in one cartiidKe, and hv a.n ingenioms anaiige- 
meiit of the hieeeh it can be opened and elo.sed Icy 
one man , almost in.st an taneouhly. The first qnick- 
liiiicg guns wcie the .'S-pccniulei.s ami 6-poumli'r.s 
invented Icy Mr Nordenfelt and Mr Hotchkiss: 
these guns can llic a.s many a.s twenty-eight 
loumls a minute. Since then a 40-poun(ler 
i|uick-llier has Iceen iccade at EKwiek, and has 
jcioved mccst suocosstnl. A ]0(l-]c(cunder gnu of 
the same kind is likely to take the place of the 
li-inc'li Icieccli-lccader, which also thiow.s a pio- 
jcclile ueigliiccg 100 lie. EighLeen couiula in a 
nciicute weie liied tc-ciccc a 40 ponndci (|uiek-Iiiec ; 
and these guics will leculei aii attack by torpedec 
hcc.ils now a very liararcluiis uiideitaking (see 
C.tN'XccN, Maoiiine (tuN). A certain amount 
of Icccalitj would alscc seem at last tie leave heen 
accived at in sliilcs, after tlciity yeais icf tcansitioic ; 
]y-inch ccempound or steel plates .seecci to snllice 
feer all the ccvdluary jcrcctecticcii reejuhod, except at 
very chcse lange fixcui very heavy gnus; and ships 
of 14,000 teens — tlee .size cef the new battle-ships — 
will carry this armour with eeise, sullicient to leeie- 
tect thoir watei-Unc' and tuiTet.s or barbettes, and 
will u,ls(e eari-y the C7-tten gnus and a due eceneple- 
iiient of .smaller (Jiies; while tleeir engines will drive 
tliem at a sieeed of ftoeu l(j tee 17 knots an hour. 

It must lee reuiembeusd also that these battle- 
aliips mew icrieroseut a sum of £1,000,000 apiece, and 
many high aiitlicerities seem to incline the scale in 
favour of tyieci.s of a lu.ss e.xiiggereited ocest. What- 
eeer the t,\pe, there eemaiies under all cireum- 
staiece.s a coiispieuons advautase in nueeiher.s, and 
uliile cethcer natiuu.s lenild these luige ships it unfeer- 
innately bcdioves Euglaud to liuiUl in lotuiii a slill 
liirger imueber. Tlie present classilication cef ships 
in the Uritlsh navy Is as follcews ; leattle-.s|ii]es, 1st, 
2d, and 3d class; belted eiuiser.s, Lst class; pro- 
tected cruisers, 1st, 2d, and 3d class ; aloop.s ; tor- 
pedo gmihoats ; guul;ce;its ; tierpedo boats ; yachts 
and cle.spateh vessels. 

The number of ollieers ami men voted feer 1890-91 
was 94,503, iacluding 14,000 marines ; the amount 
voted fier the same peiioel feer tlie naval service was 
£16,97.5,000, of which tlee principal charges were ciest 
of pcrhoiiiiel of the lleet, £6,107,408; shipbuildieeg 
ami repairs, £."e,9S8,'232 ; armament, .£1,504,108; 
victa;e,llrag ami clothing, £1,213,061; and minor 
vielcs absorb the reinaieeiler. The annual chaigc in 
1880-81 was .£10,492,935; of which the cost of yecr- 
sonncl of Heel was £3,735.03.8; shipbuilding, I'tc., 
£1,780,000 ; dieck and vlctnalliieg yai'ds, .£1,414,745. 

In conclusioee, it may he interesting tie couijeaie 
the complements of the oliiceis and neen of modern 
le.altle-hleips witli tho.se of shi|es of the line iinnee- 
diately prex’ious to the intriednctioii of ironclads. 
The llagsliip in the Mediterranean in 1801 wa.s the 
sceew three-decker ^luiiborouijli, of 121 guns, ;iml 
with a crew lef 1200 ollieers and reien ; she carried a 
captain, commander, 10 lieutenants, 1 leiaster for 
navigating duties, I payma.ster, 2 assistant-pay- 
masters, 3 surgeons, 4 marine oliiceis, 1 chaplain, 
1 naval instructor, 1 chief-engineer, 4 assistant- 
engineers, 4 snli-lieutcnants, 24 midshi])meii and 
naval cadets, and 3 warrant ollieers, besides the 
vice-admiral commanding and his staff ; wliile tlie 
ship’s coiiipany was composed apiiroxiiiiately of 75 
petty officers and leading seamen, some 850 seamen 
and hoys, 120 marines, 50 stokers, 30 bandsmen, 
and the remainder dome, sties and other non-coiii- 
hataats. The olficers and crew of a lino-of-biittle 


ship avei.aged as a rule from SOI) to 950 ; of a 
fiig.ate, from 400 to 000; and smaller shi]is ia 
])ropoitioii. A modem batLle-slii]i of the Cu/o!,!,iit, 
type has a complement of 450 ollicem and men ; a 
barbette .ship of the liuiliwi/ clas.s, one of oOu ; and 
a hroail.siile ship of the -l/miiii/iu tyiie, one of 750. 
The lirst-class hattic-.ship I'lcturia, the present 
(1891) llag.ship in the Mediterranean, has a com- 
pleiueiit of 600 oliiceis and men, the iiumheis 
and ratings being aiiproximatelv as follows ; the 
1 ice-adiniial and his staff, consisting of his Ha"- 
lieutenant, secretary, and 4 secietary’s eleiks; a 
captain, commander, .stall'-commander (for naii- 
g.ating duties), 6 lieutenants, 2 snh-lieutenants, 
13 inidshipineii, 7 wan ant nllii'cr.s, 3 marine 
olticer.s, a chaplain .nul naval iiistnictor, 3 snr- 
geons, a paymaster, a chief-engineer, and 5 
assibtaiit-ciigineers. The sliip's comi)aii;\ is com- 
posed appioxim.ately of some 40 cliiet, 1st, and 2d 
clas.s petty ollieers ami loading .seamen, 200 .seamen 
and lioys, 90 marines, 15 engine-room artiliceis, 
and 120 stokeis, the remainder bandsmen ami 
other iion-comhatanls. Not only aie the comple- 
ments of moilern ships much smaller tli.an in the 
old ships, Irtit the )irii|iortion of trained seamen is 
also miicli .simillea' in comparison with the lest of 
the eiew. This is due to the increase of the engine- 
room stall's, and to the large mimhci of stokers now 
carrieil in tlie new ships, amounling sometime.s to 
as many as oiie-tliiid of tlie whole complemeiil. 
As this large number of untrained men soi'iimsly 
alfects the lirjliting ellieienoy of shijis, steps have 
been taken since 1889 to miiiimi.so the danger as 
iimeh as po.ssihle by tiaining the stokeis legaliuly 
at heavy gun and other drills, so that those not 
actually reiiiiired in the stokeholes may he avail- 
aide for ii.se as combatants in action. This steii 
iios been romleied the more neee.ssary, ns all 
foreign meii-of-war are far more lieai’ily m.aiiiiod 
than Englisli shijis of a .similar size. By the Naval 
Ifefenec Act of 1889, and in the Estimate,s of 1801, 
jirovision is made to carry into ell'ect a large inei ease 
of the jiiT.wiiiwl of the navy. 

Sue Duriiuk, Tin Jiritak NiUji (1806); 5V. Jtinius, 
Naval Hit’lon/ uf (Irait IJi'iiain (3d ed. 6 vols. 18-17); 
J. AV. King, War Shiia'- and Navies of the World (18801 ; 
Lieut. F. H. Ve.sy, U.SN., Nams of the TFurW ( 1.S80 ) ; 
AV. F. Mitchell, The Uliips of the lto//ul Nuv/i llUHl] ■, 
Lord Kriissey, The llrUish Navii (5 vels. 1882-83), 
and his N'ai'p Annual; UuraHsier’s Aidf-Afetamn' de 
la Slariiu; the works ot Uaeiin and Jarieii de la 
Giavicie; and Geraiiui wuilts by JJi'ommy-Littrow (1878), 
Fftvel (1881), and AVeiiier (1.884). For the Iloyal 
Naval College, bee GuiKX’Wli'H ; see also TliAININi,- 
SHii’-s, Tal’iul'.s, ('ADisr, Mahines, Navai. Ensniivi;, 
ISngineeiis, M.vciiine Gun, iio., the ai tides on Ali- 
MiiiAL, Captain, and other naval officers in this work, 
and those on the groat naval cominandcis, Blaku, 
Nelson, &o. 

Nava' Agent, a banker and attorney for naval 
officers, Avho beais some such relation to Admiralty 
expenditure as the zUiay Agent ( q.v.) to AVai Office 
expenditure. By the zVet of 1805, each of Her 
Majesty As shipis of war, while in commission, has 
an agent appointed by the coiiimamler, and regis- 
tered. His uiiLies are to act for the ship in c.aseH 
of salvage, merchant shi])ping law, distrihution of 
prize-money, capture of .shLve-.sliips, &u. He 
rcteiveH 2-^ per cent, as payment in fall of his 
seiviees. See the Navi/ List. 

NaAViinilSjfiir, a seaport of India, and enintal 
of a native state (;irea, 1379 sq. m. ; pop. 310, M7), 
stands on the amitli shore of the (jiilf of Catch, 
310 miles NAA'. of Bombay. Pop. (1881)39,008. 

NaAVortli Castle^ See Laneecost. 

Naxos, Ihe largest, most beautiful, and most 
fertile of tlie Cyclades, is situ.ated in the /Egean, 
midway between the coasts of Greece and Asia 
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Minnr. It i‘5 20 miles iu length, and has a iniji. of 
14,880. The sUoret, aie steeji, and the island is 
tiaver.-ed hy a ridge of inouutiiins, which vise in 
the highest .sniuniit, Dia, to 3289 feet. The 
rriue of Na.xos was famous in ancient as it is 
in modern tiinc.s, and on this account the island 
w.as celebrated in the legends of Dionv.sns, and 
esiiecially in tho.se ixdating to Aiiadne (q.v.). It 
was rav.aged by tbe Per.sian-S, 490 B.C., and after 
the eon<[ue.sfc "of Chmstantinoide hy the Latin.s 
hecaine the seat of a dukedom fomuled hy the 
Venetians. It was Turkish from hrtili till Greece 
hecame a kingdom. Navos, the caiiita! (jiop. 2000), 
is the seat of a Greek hishop and a Latin aicli- 
hishop. See To/.er’s IdamU of the dBgcan ( ISOO). 

IVazarencs. See Edionite.s. 

Xazareth, the home of Jesii.s, anciently in the 
district of Galilee, 21 miles SE. of Acre, is .still a 
small hut floui’ishing town of Palestine. It lie.s in 
a hilly tract of country, and is built [lartly on the 
sides of some I'Ocky ridges. In the earliest ages of 
Christianity Nazareth (wliicli is not inentioiied iu 
the Old Te.stamcnt) was (piitc overlooked hy the 
church i the ihst Ciiristiaii pilgrimage to it" took 
place iu the 6th century. The priucipal building 
ns the Latin convent, on the .supposed .scene of the 
Annunciation ; but the Gi-eeks have also erected 
on another siiot a ohnrch in oomniomoratiim. The 
traveller is also shown a Latin chaiiel, aliirmed to 
be Iniilt over the ‘ worksho]) of .losepli the cha])el 
of ‘ the Table of Christ ’ (Meuid Christi), a vaulted 
chamher, coutaiuiug the veritable table at uhich 
our Lord and his disciples ate ; aud rlie synagogue 
out of which he was thrust by his townsmen. 
The Virgin’s Well is just outside tlio town. The 
women of the village have long been famous for 
tlioir beauty. Major Cornier s.iys they are inoi'e 
Italian thaii At'ah in featiii’e, and suggests that the 
blue eyes seen in Syria may he due to an ailini.x- 
tui'e of Eiiroiieau blood. The population has been 
estim<ated at fiom 4000 to 10,000. There is hero a 
Protestant mi.ssion aud orplumage. 

NazsU'ites (pionerly Nuzirites, from Heh. 
nazur, ‘to separate’), men or women anioii" the 
Jews who had consecrated themselves to God by 
certain acts of abstinence, as refraining from using 
wine, from shaving their heads, as well as from 
the delllempnb of contact with the dead. Tlie 
law iu regard to them is laid down in the Book of 
Numbers ( vi. 1-21 ). The usual term of the vow was 
thirty days, hut examples of vow.s for life were the 
cases of Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist. 
iViiziaiizcn. 'See Gmsooiiy. 

Neagh, Lough, the largest lake of the British 
Islands, is situated in the province of Ulster, Ire- 
land, anil is surrounded hy the counties of Avmagli, 
Tyrone, Londonderry, Antrim, and Down. It is 
16 miles in length aud 10 miles in average breadth, 
contains l)8,2.'i.') acres, is 102 feet in greatest depth, 
aud is 48 feet above sea-level. It receive.s the 
waters of numerous stieams, of which the principal 
are the U])per Bann, the Blackwatcr, and the 
Callan ; and its snri)lus waters are carried off north- 
ward to the North Channel by the Lower Baim. 
Coimmmieation byjneans of canals sub.si.sts between 
the Longli and iielfa.st, Newry, and Uie Tyrone 
coallield. Tiie southern sliores of the Loiigli are 
loir and marshy, and dreary in apiiearanco. It i.s 
well stocked witli li.sh — lake trout, char, and pnllen. 

Neal, Daniel, author of the Hibiory of the 
Puritans, was horn in London, December 14, 1678. 
He was educated first at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
ami afterwards at Utrecht and Leyden, and in 1706 
hecame minister of an Independent congregation iu 
Aldersgate Street, London. His first work was a 
History of New England (1720), wliicli met with a I 


veiy faumralile reception in Aineiica. But )ns 
reputation lests on his lahoiioiis anil iicciirate i//<- 
tory of the Pnntrins 1 4 vols. 1 732-.3S ; new ed., with 
Lite hy Josejih Tonlmiii, Bath. 1793). Neal died 
at Bath, April 4, 1743. 

Neal, John, American author, was born at 
Falmouth (now Portland, Maine), August 25, 1793. 
In his joutli ho was a (Quaker, and he began the 
world at twelve as a shop-boy. In 1810 he failed 
irt birsiiie~s, and trrrned to tlie study of law , su)i- 
portirtg himself the w bile hy his pen. He w iis 
one of the iirst Americans to write in the greater 
English magazines, and from 1823 till 1827 he lived 
hr Etrgland, part of the time as oire of Benthani’s 
Students and secietai'ies. After his return to 
Arircrtca he .settled in his native town, praelised 
law', edited newspapers, lectuied, and found lelaxa- 
tinn irr practising and teaching bu.xing, fencing, and 
gymnastics. He died 21st Jriire 1870. Among his 
mrinerous works arc a .seiie.s of novels, Eoiiliam’s 
Morals and Lcgiblal ion, and Wanderimj Beeulkc- 
lions of a tiumewhat Busy Life ( 1809). 

Nestle, John Ma.sox, iiymuologist, hour in 
London, Jamraiy 24, 1818, was educated at Trinity 
College, C'andiiidge, hecame incuuihent of Ciawley, 
Sirs.sc.v, in 1842, ami in May 1840 warden of Saek- 
villc College, East Gi instead, wdiere ho died, 
Airgust 0, 1806. He belonged to the most advanced 
section of the High Chnrcli par tv, and was long 
one of the most misunderstood anil unpopular men 
in Eiigland. He was inhibited hy his liislioii fin 
fouiLeeii years, and hunietl in effigy in 1857, while 
throirghout life his means wore of the smallest. 
He foumleil in 1856 the well-known sistei'hooil of 
lit Margai'et. His most im])ortaut work is libs 
History of the Holy Eastern Church (4 vols. 1847- 
51)5 others were Mcdhrnd Preachers His- 

tory of the so-ealled ‘ Jansenist ’ Church of Holland 
(1858), a pi’e))osterons adajitation of The Pilgrims’ 
Progress (1S53), and a long series of .stories for the 
young, iuleniled to iroimlalise clnirch history, but 
tlie valite of wiiicb i.s aln)o.st exclusively other than 
historical. But his greatest work was Iris invalu- 
able contribution to bymnology, both original and 
tran.slated. Hi.s Hymns for the hilek and Hymns 
for Children were followed by Iris more iin](ortant 
volunie.s of ti-aii.slation.s : Medkeval Hymns and 
Segnatces (Vi5\), the Hhythin of Pimaird of Mor- 
faa'tlSOK). and his Hymns of the Eastern Church 
(186.3). Many of his translations are cherished hy 
all English-speaking Cluistemlom, as the lieautifirl 
hymns, ‘ 0 love how doep, how' hi'oad,’ ‘ The day is 
past anti o\er; ’ and the exquisite series adairteil 
tronr his translation of Bernard of Moilaix’s poem, 
‘The world is very evil,’ ‘ Brief life is here our por- 
tiorr,' ‘ For thee, U dear, dear country,' and ‘Jeru- 
salem the golden.’ There is no modern author to 
whom hymnology owes a greater debt than to tlii.s 
one inspired writer wdiose own conscious ecclesi- 
astical syiiqiathies were yet so narrow. A selection 
from Ilia writings .ajrpeareil in 1884. See Hyjixu 

Ncaiirtcr, Joh.vnn Augu.st AVilhelm, the 
gi-eatest of church lii.stoiians, was bor'ii at Gottin- 
gen, 17th Jauuai'y 1789, of Jewish parentage. Hi.s 
name prior to liaptisrn was David Mendel, and by 
the inother’a side Ire was related to the ]jhilo.sopher 
JlendeLssolin, He received his eariy eilncation at 
the Johanneum in Hanilnirg, and had fur coni- 
paiiiona A^anihageii von Eiise and Chantisso the 
poet. Even while he was a boy, Plato aitil PI ii tarch 
were his favourite hooks, and lie was profoimdly 
stirred hy Schleiermacher’s famous Peilen liber die 
Religion (1799). Finally in 1806 he publicly 
renounced Judaism, ami was baptised, adopting 
the name of Neaiuler (‘new man’), and taking liis 
Christian names from several of his friends. His 
sisters and brothers, and later Ms mother also. 
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followed hi-, exfuiiple. He now pioeeeded to Halle, 
M’liere lie '.tuilied theology under Hclileieiniiiclier, 
and concluded lilt, academic course at (Jottinoeu. 
In ISll he took up his residence at Heidellierj" 
as a })ri rut-docent ; in ISI‘2 he was appointed 
there extra-ordinary professor of Theology ; and 
in the following year lie was called to the newly- 
established university of fierliri ns professor of 
Chiircli History. Here he lahouied till his death, 
July 14, 1850. Students Hocked to him not only 
from all parts of (lei many, hut from the most 
distant Prote.stant countries. And his .sweetness 
of character was no less atti active than his genius. 
Profoundly devotional, sy luiiathetic, glad-hcaited, 
piofnsely henevolent, and witliout a shadow of 
sellisliuess, he insiiiied universal reverence, and 
was hiiiiself hy the .simplicity and sanctity of 
Ids life a more poneiful argument on hehalf of 
Christianity than even Ids writings. He u.sed to 
give the jioorer students free admission to his 
lectures, and to siijiply them with clothe.s and 
money. The greater portion of what he made hy 
his hooka he bestowed upon lui&siouary, Bible, 
and other societies, and upon hospitals. 

Neandcr is believed to have contrihuted more than 
any other .single Chiistian .scholar to the overthrow, 
on the one aide, of that anti-historical Uationalisni, 
and on the other of that dead Lutheiau formalism, 
from both of which the religious Ufa of (lermany 
bad so long sufVeuid. To tlie delineation of tbe 
devolopment of Idstoiical ChrisI ianity he biought 
a generous and .sympathetic, yet hroad and im- 
partial intellect. To him Christianity wa-s a per- 
meating force more tliaii a .series of dogmas, and tlie 
histniy of tlie cluircli was thronglioiit hut tlie Ids- 
tory of the divine life of Christ pervading humanity, 
to lie nnderstood only in proportion to tlie student’s 
personal experience of the sigiiilicance of the life of 
Clirist. This is the moatung of Neanders famous 
aphorism — ‘ Pectus est quod facit tlieologum.’ The 
most striking cliaraoteristic of Ids great work is its 
olijectivity in tlie portrayal of persons and the 
niuvenient of events ; its greatest merit is the 
admirable biographical skill witli which the lignres 
are made to pass befoie the reader j its one defect, 
the weakness with wliicli the outstanding separate 
liguves are fitted into their relation to the general 
movoiiient of the history. 

Kiiander'a worlca, in the order of time, are inonographa 
on Julian and Ilia times (1812), St Bernard (1813), the 
Gnostioa (1818), St Chrysoatom (1822); Deukmilrdiij- 
keiiai alls der Gcschickte des Ohristenthums and des 
G/msllickenZebens {1822; 3d ed. 1845-46); Antiiinosticus 
(1826); the gi-eiit AUijemeine Oeschichte der ChrisUichen 
lieligioii und Kirchc (6 vela. 182o-.52); (Jeschichle der 
PJlamtiim und Leiluini der ICirche duveh die Apostel (2 
vols 1833; 4th ed. 1847) ; Dus LehenJesu ChrUti, written 
as a reply to Strauss’s work ( 1837 ; 5th ed. 1853 ) ; 
iVissenscha/tlickc Ablutndlinujen (1851); Oesckicktc der 
Chrhtlichen Doijmen (1866). Mod of these works are 
accessible m good English transliitions. See tlie studioa 
hy Hagenbaoh (1851), Otto Kraahc (1852), J. L. Jacobi 
( 1882 ), and Adelbert Weig.nid, the host with a good biblio- 
graphy appended ( 1889 ). 

Ncaiulcvtllill, a wildly romantic valley be- 
tween Diisseldorf and Elberfeld in Klienish Prussia. 
In a lime.stoiia cave in this valley' was found in 
1857 the .skeleton of a nrelii.storic man, and the 
peculiar formation of the skull induced several 
archieologists to regard it as typical of a separate 
race of ancient cave-dwellers. Other authorities) 
explain the abnormality as caused by disease during 
the lifetime of the individual. 

Neap-tides. See Tides. 

Ncai'CllUS, an officer of Alexander the Great, 
was a native of Crete, who settled in Amplnpolis 
during the reign of Philip, and became the com- 
panion and friend of the young prince Alexander. 


In 3.30 he w.is governor of Lycia and other jiro- 
vinces in Asia Minor. In 329 n.c. he joined Alex- 
ander in Bacti'ia with a body of Greek nieroenaries 
and took part in the Indian eain])aign.s. Havim. 
built a fleet on the Hydaapes, Alexander imve 
Nearchns the command of it. He left the Indus 
towaixK tlie end of November 325, and, skiiting 
the coast all the u'ay, arrived at Su.sa, in Persia 
in February 324. His own uairative of Id.s voyage 
has been pre.servcd in the Indica of Aiiian, the 
best edition of which is printed in C. Muller's 
Geoip-aphi Grwei Minores (Pails, 1855). 

Nearctic. See Geoge.vphioal Di.stbibution. 

Ncatll, a parliamentary ami municipal borough 
and river-port of Glamorgan, South Wales, on a 
navigable river of the same name, 8 miles ENE. of 
Swansea h.v rail. It is believed to stand on the 
site of the liomnn station Nidinii; and near it are 
the remains of an ancient castle, burned in 1231, 
and ruins of Neatli Abbey, de.serihcd by Lelaml as 
‘the faiiest abbey' in all Wales,’ but now sadly 
decayed and begrimed by smoke and coal-dust. 
There are at Neath, wbicli is one of tlie Sw.an&ea 
boroughs, extensive copper and tin-plate works and 
iron-foundries, and elieniicals are maniifaotiired. 
Neath i.s one of the Swansea district boroughs. Pop. 
(1851) 5831 ; ( 1881 ) 10,447. 

Ncat's-t’oot Oil is, .as tlie name iiiijdies, an oil 
obtained fioiii tlie feet of tbe coniimm o.v, either by 
splitting them up and boiling them over an open 
fire, or by treating them with superheated steam in 
a closed cylinder. See Oils. 

Nebo. See Adarim. 

Nebra.ska, one of the central states of the 
American Union, and tlie eleventh in area, lies 
between 40° and 43° N. lat., and coiijriiiiaisni in cs. 
in 9.5° 23' — 104° W. long., and is i.y j. d. Uiniinoott 
bounded by' .South Dakota, Iowa cuiniinny 
(separated by the Mis.souri River), Kansas, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Area, 76,855 sq. m,, 
of which one-fiftli is in improved farms. The 
surface is chiefly an elevated, undulating prairie ; 
it is very level in tlie eastern and soiiLliern portions, 
but in the north and west the ‘ Bad Laiids^ extend 
into the state, while to the north of the Niohraiali 
River there are great sandhills, composed of 
pebbles, gravel, anil sand, coi’cred for the most 
]i.art with a sparse l egetatioii. The average eleva- 
tion of the state rises from about 1200 feet in the 
east to 6000 feet toivards the western border. Tlie 
principal rivers ,'ire the Platte, Niohrarah, and 
Republican, all flowing east. The atmosphere is 
dry and iiivigoiating, and, though great extreiiies 
of heat and cold are sometimes experienced, they 
are not usnai. There are few swamps and iiiar.-ilies. 
The total r.ainfall in 1889 was 21-83 inches, the 
mean temperature 51-25° (range, from 94° above to 
17° below zero). Biiffido .'ind antelope are still, 
though seldom, seen ; hut the coy'ote, large timlier 
wolf, fox, skunk, rabbits, ttc. aiiound. 

The soil of Nebraska, except in the Bad Lands 
and sandhills, is mostly a rich black mould, 2 to 8 
feet in ileptli. The stajile crop is maize, of wliieli 
enormou.s quantities are grou-n. Tobacco and the 
sngar-heet also are cultivated succe.ssfully ; of the 
latter the first very large crop was raised in 1880, 
hut alreatly tliere are a number of factories estab- 
lished for the manufacture of beet-sugar, one at 
Grand Island tinning out 250 barrels a day'. The 
returns of agricultural products in 1889 show (in 
bushels) : maize (3,945,500 acres), 144,217,000; 
oats, 38,951,434; wheat, 14,508,000; rye, 6,966,625; 
barley, 4,074,925; llax, 610,371; potatoes, 
11,372,941 ; while 34,000 acres were under huc]r- 
Avlieat, and 54,556 under miscellaneous crops. The 
uncultivated lands yield great quaiititie.s of hay, 
and Nebraska holds a good place among the stock- 
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raising states ; iu 1889 it had, besides sheep, 
horses, and mules, 1,677,343 of cattle and 1,802,897 
liogs. 

While there are numerous factories in the easteni 
and southern parts of the state (there are nearly 
•200 in Omaha, and 120 in Lincoln), the ?uanufac- 
tiuing indnstiy is of mncli less iniporbiiiice than 
agriculture. The articles produced include agriciil- 
luial implements, vitritied briek for paving, woollen 
clothing, soap, and the beet-sugar already referied 
to ; while in a dozen towns canning factories are 
in operation. The ever-changing cmrent and 
dangerous sand-bar.s of the iMissouri do not 
encourage commercial intercourse by river; hut 
the trade by rail (3000 niile.s open iu 1890) is very 
heavy. Omaha and Lincoln are ports of entry, 

Nebraska has forty universities, colleges, and 
academies; and the public schools (6020 in 1890, 
■rtith 240,300 pupils in attendanee, and 9029 
teaclier.s) are liberally provided for. The state 
and prii’ate eharitalde institutions also are numer- 
ous. The state receipts for 1888 were .'i!4,236,525, 
the e.vpemlitiire .^4, 244,583. The assessed valua- 
tion of real property in 1890 was ^l 1.5,360,973 in 
lands and 1531,553,144 in railroads. Pop. (1860) 
28,841; (1880) 45'2,402 ; (1890) 1,036,793. The 
principal citie.s are Omaha (139,526 in 1890), Lin- 
coln, the capital (55,491), Beatrice, Hastings, and 
Nebraska City. 

Hiitury . — Nohivaska was included in the Loni,s- 
iana Puroliase. and wa.s for many year.s a part of 
the North-we.st Territory. The way was prepared 
for .settlers by the overland emigration to California 
in 1849. Neliraska territory was oiganibcd in 1854, 
with an area of 351,558 sip in. ; it extended north 
of British America, and west to the Kocky 
Mountains, But of tliis vast area -great iiortions 
were afterwards carved out for Colorado, flakota, 
and Idaho. Nehra-ska became a state in 1867. 

Xcbl'ilskJl City, capital of Otoe county, Ne- 
braska, is on the west hank of tlie Ali.ssoiiri 
Hirer, 74 miles below Omaha (44 by rail). It con- 
tains the Nebraska College (Episcopal, 1863), the 
Academy of the Annunciation, an elevator, and a 
number of mills and factories. Pop. (1890) 11,472. 

Nebraska iliver. Bee Pi,.vtte. 

NeTmehadnez/.ar. See ILviivLoNia, I. 634. 

Nebula; are cloudy patches of light in the 
heavens. Some, as those hi Aiulromeda ami Orion, 
are visible to the naked eye, hut the greater num- 
ber can only he seen in telescopes of considerable 
power. Before the invention of the Spectroscope 
(r[. V.) they were for a time all considered to he .star- 
cluster, s. This iirstmineiit has sliown that these 
clusters, which appear as nehuiic in biiiall teleiscopes, 
are totally different in constitution from nehuhe 
proper (see Staks). Halley in 1716 gave a small 
list of 6 nebula.', hut the chief woi kerb in this field 
are Messier, who in 1784 catalogued 103 ; Sir W. 
Heisohel, who alone discovered more than 2500; and 
Sir J. Hersohel, ;vho added to them more than 2000. 
These lists, however, include iiiaiiy star-clusters. 
Nelnilie proper have been classified as (1) annular, 
(2) elliptic, (3) spiral, (4) planetary, and (5) nebu- 
lous stars. These various forms do not indicate 
specific ditferencea, hut rather result from (1) the 
various presentation of their edges ami surfaces to 
the spectator, and (2) their ditt'erently condensed 
material. For example, the elliptic nebula in 
Anilroineda has been shown by photography to 
consist of a spiral, or a congeries of rings, exhibit- 
ing thus in itself the marks of the first three classes. 
Planetary nehuke show faint discs, often hlnish in 
colour, whose structureless appearance is probably 
only due to our imperfect telescopes. The spectrum 
of nebuhu consists u.sually of a few bright Unas 
indicating their gaseous structure. To what gase-s 


these lines belong is still uncertain, although they 
have been atUibuted to nitrogen, hydrogen, anil 
magiiebiiim vaponr. In a few eases, as in a biiiall 
nelmla in Taurus ami the gieat one in Uiion, their 
light ceitainly varies in intensity, and they are 
sometimes associated witli Miiiahle or tempoimy 
stars. They form, aceoiding to the theory of La- 
place and Sir \S . Heischel, tlie earliest .stage in the 
forinatimi of stars and planets. Though certainly 
not yet proved, this iichn/dr t/ieory is very geneially 
accepteil, and has been gieatly strengthened by 
Loekyer's recent spectroscopic researclies. 

Necessaries. See Infant. 

Necessity may he natmxd, aceoiding to the 
laws of nature ; logical or mathematical, according 
to the laws of human intelligence ; mural, acooul- 
ing to moral law. See C.vusamty, Loi.ic, Etiiic.s, 
Iv.ANT, EMPinriT.sjr. Necessity, Necessitarianism, 
or Necessariani.sm, i.s also a name for tlie view that 
denies the freedom of the will. See Will. 

Neelies Ril'Cr rises in eastern Texas, and 
llow.s about 350 miles SJsE. to >Sahine Lake, its 
wateis passing thence by Sabine Pass into the 
(iiilf of Alexico. 

Neck. See Spinal Column, Thuovt.— Of 
diseases of the neck, Stiff-NECK is the teim enm- 
luonly apiiliod to a eemdition of the neck in which 
lateral movement of the head causes great )iaiii, 
and which is due to rheumatibiu of the imibcles 
lying on the side of the neck, especially the sterno- 
mastoid. In the great inajoiityof cases only one 
.side of the neck i.s aifeoteil, the head being dinwn 
more or less obliquely towards that side; hut 
occasionally both sides are equally attacked, in 
which case the head is kept stifiiy erect and hiok- 
iiig straight forwards. As long as the head is 
allowed to remain at rest there is merely a feeling 
of discomfort; hut every movement is extiemely 
liaiiiful. This afl'ection is usually caused eitlier by 
expo.siire of tlie part all'ected to a cuiTeiit of cold 
air, or by wealing wet or damp clothes round the 
nock (see Kheumatlsm).— Ocrhys/ifi’e Ifiecl is a 
synonym for Goitre (q.v.).— For Necks in geology, 
see loNF.oiLS Rocks. 

Ncckiiv, one of the largest trihiitavios of the 
Rhino, and the principal river of Wiirteiiiherg, rises 
on the eastern declivity of the Black Forest, near 
the village of Schwenniiigen. It Inis a winding 
course of 250 miles, and joins the Rhine at Mann- 
heim — tlie other towns on its hanks being Tubin- 
gen, Heilhronn, and Heiclelherg, From Cimiistadt, 
about midway in its couise, the Neckav is navi- 
gable. Fair wines are giown on its hanks. 

Ncckev, J.vcqiiiis, a famous financier and 
minister of France, was horn 30tli September 1732, 
at Geneva, where his father, a native of Kiistriii in 
Pomerania, had hecniiie professor of Public Law. 
At fifteen he went to Paris as a clerk to the hanker 
Vernet, and in 1762 e.stahlished tlie iamons London 
and Parks liank of TheIlH,5.son and Necker. Hi,s 
public career comiiienced with his becoming a syndic 
of the French East India Company, ns well as niiiiia- 
ler for the republic of Geneva at Paris, and with 
his marriage (1764)' to the charming, accomplished, 
and nnibitiona Suzanne Ciirehod, who was born in 
1737, tiie daughter of a pastor near Lausanne, and 
had loved Gibbon for live 3 'ear.s ivitli a constancy 
of which his colder temper was not worthy. The 
rich banker had first wooed Madame de Vernieiienx, 
a wealthj- young widow, who scrupled at her suitor’s 
lack of nohilily, hut he easily transferred his affec- 
tions to her young protegee, and he proved till 
death an afi'ectionate and faithful Iiushanu. She was 
religious and above reproach in character, yet her 
salon became a centre of all the intellect of Pans, 
and her Fridays drew together such celebrities 
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at. (Jrimiii, Diderot, tlie aged Buli'oii, jMaimontel, 
Tiidiiiii^, D'Alembert, and Hie Abbe Daliaui. In 1773 
Necke) "iiiiied tlie iirize of tlie i'’renc'li Aeiiileniy for 
an clogr on Collicil, and in 177d lie distinyuElied 
himself ttill further by his lisaat mr le Coiiiinercc 
lies (h-fiiiift, in answer to the tree-trade ])ohcy of the 
gieat Tuigot, in which ho claims for the state the 
right of li.xing tlie jirice of grain and, if necessaiy, 
of iirohibiting its expoi tation. Alieady also he had 
lent money to the neeily gorernnient when in 1770, 
Protestant as he was, he was made Director of the 
Tieasiiry and next year Director-general of Einance. 
He devoted live yeais of hard woik to his hopeless 
task, and, if he showed no great statesmanlike 
foiesight, he ]iroved himself an honest, |inulcnt, 
and sagacious niinistei. Indeed, some of his leme 
dial measures weie a real lioon to sull'ering Prance, 
ns his more cipiitahle adjustment of taxes, his 
eslahlislnnent of .state-guai aiileed annuities and 
iiiiiiit'i i/c pn'tc. Blit his niosi aiiihithm.s scheme — 
the establishment of]irmincial assemhlics over all 
France, one of the nmetiona of u-hich should he 
the apporUomnent of taxes, proved a disastrous 
failure. His letieuchmuuts were hateful to the 
queen, and the piihlieation in 1781 of his famous 
Uoiiiptt: lleiidii, a plain statement of the liuancial 
.state of Prance, wa.s promptly made tlie oeeiision 
for hi.s dismissal. He retired to Uenei-a, cairying 
with him the respect of all Frenchmen; and liete 
he husieil himself with writing, and mariied his 
only daughter in 1780 to the Swedish liarou von 
ytaul-IIolstoiu. In 1787 ho leturuod to Paris, and 
when M. de Calomie at the opening of thcAssemhly 
of Notables in that year cast a doubt on the truth 
of tlie C'otii/ifr lieiniii, lie ]mhIishod a jn.stilicatory 
Minute, which drew iqioii liim tlie king’s disploas- 
tire and his lianislmient to a distance of forty 
leagues from Paris. 

He was recalled to his former ollice in September 
1788, and quickly made himself the popular hero of 
the Imur by recommeinling the summons of the 
States-geueral. But I he sueoe.s.sful hanker was in- 
fatuated with his poijularity, and quiokly jiroved 
himself unlit to steer the ship of state amid the 
storms of revolution, while his eonstUutional irre- 
solution in the hoiirof danger draw the well-moaning 
king into the fatal error of being forced into recog- 
nising the union of the three estates, in.stead of tak- 
ing the lead in freely granting ivhat was inevitable. 
On the 11th July, while sitting at dinner, he received 
the royal coiniiiand to leave France at once, but 
the fall of the Bastille three days later frightened 
the king into recalling him amid the wildest poiiiilar 
enthnsiasm. But now his incompetence for greater 
matters than accounts was at length fully dis- 
covered, and after with fatal obstinacy spurning the 
help of Lafayette and Wiraheau, arid leading the 
king to surrender his sns]iensive veto and tlie 
A.sseiiihly to stultify itself by a self-denying ordin- 
ance that ministers should not ho cliosim from its 
members, which made a really responsilde iiarlia- 
meiitary governineiit in France impus.sihle, ho fnially 
laid dorvti his ollice unnoticed and -withont regret, 
after the carrying of Miraheau’s .scheme for reliev- 
ing immediate linancial distress by the issue of 
assifjiuitu, .September 1700. He retired to his 
e.state of Copiict near (Jeneva, and here Iris wife 
died, 6th May 171M, while he himself, after juih- 
lishing hooks which had no longer an}' importance, 
followed her on 9th Apiil 1804. 

The only other works that need ho named areDc I’ Ad- 
ministration des Finanns dii la France (3 vols. 1784), 
iS'nr VAdministrution dr III- Necket'^ hd-mhne (1791), 
Bu Pouroir exSoutif dans Ics &runds iltaU (2 vols. 
1792), Be la Itivoliition leran^aise (last ed. 4 vols. 
1797), and Bevnih'cs Fues de Politique ct dc Finance 
(1802). A collected edition was edited bv lus grand- 
son (15 vols, 1820-21). 8ee also the ^fanuserits de 


M. NtcUr, jmblisbed by Iiih danglitei m 1804- and 
for Ids life, her «-oik, La Vie /irir'e dc M. Fcckcr 
(1804), and his gr.mil.soii’.s Foiicc sur la Vie de jt/. 
Necker, jiretLxeil to the collecteil editiim of hi^ winks' 
Pivu volmucb ot JlilaiHics fujin his wife’s journals ami 
p.i]ieih were printed (179.S-18U2). The story of her life 
IS clnmningly told, from tlie papers pioservell at Cojipet 
in the Comte D’Haussonville's work, Be tialoa de 
Madame Nccktr (2 vols. 1SS2 ; Eng. traus. 1882). 

Necklace, Diamd.xj). See Diamond Ni'cic- 

LACU. 

NecrOlll alley, an ancient mode of divination 
by conjming nn the .spirits of the dead to give 
aiisweis ahmit the future. A classical example is 
tlie Old Testanicnt story of the witch of Endor. 
The cleienth hook of tlomei’s Odi/.isrij lieais the 
title of JS’eLroinuntrici, ami in itthes'hadeof Tire.sius 
is hrmight up and emi.snltcd by Ulysses, In most 
parts of (Ireece necromancy was practised by 
prie.sts nr consecrated pci. sons in the temples; in 
The.ssaly it was the profession of a distinct class 
of persons ctilled Psychagogoi. See Dh'INation, 
and Mai lie. ’ 

Nccvopalis, a flieek term, lucauing ‘the city 
of the dead,’ and aiqilicd to tlie cemeteries in tim 
vicinity of aueient cities. It ticeius in classical 
antiquity only as aiqiHod to a snlmili of Alexandria, 
lying to the west of that city, where the coiii.ses 
were loceivod and embalmed. Hero Cleojiatia 
apjilied the ns]) to hei lircasi. Seo Cumeteky. 

Nccro.sis ((if. veLivf., ‘dead’) is a term cm- 
iiloyeil to doiioti' the death or morlilication of hone, 
tint often ro.sLiicted to the eases in wliich a con- 
siderable )iai't of the shaft of a long bone dies, 
either directly fiom injury or from violent inflam- 
luatioii, iind is enclosed by a layer of new hone; the 
death of a thin sniieiTicial layer which is not en- 
closed in a .shell of now bone lieing usually termod 
exfoUedion, and the more gradual destruction of 
cancellous tissue Carie.s ((j.v.). The hone.? of the 
lower extremity— the femur and tihiu — aie those 
which are most frequently aU'eeted liy necrosis, hut 
any bone miiy be the scat of the 'process. The 
1 jawhoues, however, very often suller from it in 
j peison.s engaged in making Incifcr nmtchc.s, the 
I disease being induced by the poniicious action of 
the vapour of jihosphorus. The more general use 
I of red or aniorphons lilmsphorns forthis jiurpose Inis 
I rendered necrosis of the jaws much less common. 

I The dead hone, known as the scrjucstruni, presents 
' a longii ajipearanee, as if w'onii-eaten. If the 
mendirano investing the hone (the periostemn ) 
remain lienltliy, it de]) 06 its lym]ih, which sjicedily 
ossities, forming a shell of healthy hone, which coni- 
plelely invests the dead portion. The e.ssential 
point in tlie treatment is the removal of the seqaes- 
(rum, which is too purely a sm-gical operation to he 
described in these pages. 

NectSVl’, Hm name given by Hornet, Hesiod, 
Pindar, and the (Ireek iioels generally, and by the 
Roinan.s, to the bei’erage of the gods, their food 
being called Anihrositi ((|.v.). But Saiqdio and 
Aleman make nectar the food of the gods and 
nnibro.sia tliuir drink. Homer de.seribes nectar as 
rc.sembling red wine, and represents its continued 
use as causing inmmrtality. By the later poel.s 
nectar and timhrn.sia are lepresented a.s of mo.st 
delicious odour ; and sprinkling with nectar, nr 
anointing with ambrosia, is siioken of as confer- 
ring perpetual youth, and they nre assumed as the 
symbols of everything most delightful to the taste. 
Nectarine. See Peach. 

Nectary, in Botany, an organ in the flowers 
of many phanerogamous plaiiis, devoted either to 
the secretion or the reception of honey. Uf the 
former kind are neotai'iferon.s glands, scales, and 
pores ; of the latter, tuhe.s, cavitie.s, &c. 
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Ncotl-firt*. Se(i Eiinc, A^ol. IV. ji. 630. 

Nccdlc-S'iiii* Bkooch-lu-vdimg, Kifle. 

]VcC<ll<‘Si The .sewing-needle 7imsfc )je (me of | 
the oldest iinplements used liy man. Bone needles | 
with eyes are found in the reindeer-eaves of Fiance, 
and among the Ihuls on the sites of the inehistoiic 
lake-ilwelling.s of eentriil Europe there arc nuineri)n,s 
‘eyed’ iieedle.s of bone and of liroiue, hut as yet only 
a single one of iron ;i,|)peaih to liave been tliscovered. 
Ancient bronze needles, 31 inches long, have been i 
found in Egyjit, and there are surgeon’s needles 
and thimhle.s which have been u.sed in sewing with 
ordinary needles fi'oni Pom])cii in the Najde.s 
imiscuni. iSavage races use needles of various 
materials, such as bone, ivoiy, vvood, and metal. 
Some tribes do their sewing with awls of hone or 
of thorns with which they make holes, and then by 
pushing and pulling work the thread or stiing 
tlnough them in the same niamier as a slioemaker 
does. The Fuegians in sewing skins even make a 
tie at every hole. The Kalins make needles of 
iron or steel, with a constriction under the pin-like 
liead, round which the end of the tliread is tied 
instead of being passed through an eye. 

yteel needles were made in 1370 at Nuremberg, 
at which eavlv time its artisans were skilled in 
worldng metals, including the drjiwing of wire in 
iion, steel, and brass. I’reviuns to lo63 the wire 
Used for uiakiug needles in England was imported 
from Spain and Germany, hut in England the 
manufacture was not of much importance till about 
lOoO. The early-made mMsllcs weie all .sijnare- 
eyecl, The seat of the need le-manntactnre in Great 
Britain is at Uedditoh neai Biriiiingham, where in 
the host factories cmisuleiahlo improvements have 
ill recent yoais been ell'ecled by the adoption of 
new mechiiniciil appliances, and especisilly of auto- 
matic machines in .some of the prooe.s.se,s'. 

la the syateui of iiroois'ses, about twenty-two in 
iiumhoi', hV M'hieh needles are now made, the first 
is the cutting of the coils of wire into two-needle 
length.s by a guillotine sheai'ing-machine. The 
wire i.s of the best crucible steel, and re(piire.s to 
he very carefully gauged to size. After heiim cut, 
the lengths of wire are raised to a dull led heat 
and placed in loose bundles inside iron rings to be 
Btiaightoned by rolling each hundle hackward.s and 
forwards on a face plate ivith a .slightl}’ enn-ed bar. 



through which the rings project (see fig. 1). The 
wires are ne.vt pointed at noth ends, which wa.9 
formerly entirely done by hand on a grindstone with 
a c(3ncave surface. An arriingement m now in use hy 
which the wires are withdiawn — one closely follow- 
ing another — from a hopjier by a pulley revolving 
at light angles to the grindstone, the "wires being 
held to the face of the pulley hy an india-rnhher 
hand. In their [lassage hetweoii the pulley and the 
grindstone the wives (double-needle hlank,4) revolve 
on their axes and become jiointed at one end, and 
the proces.s in repeated for the pointing at the other 
end. The line steel dust formerly so injurious to 
the health of the liand-griiulers has for some years 
been drawn away from the ojierative hy the suction 
of a strong current of air. The stamping of these 
two-length blanks in the middle hy the hand-worked 


staminng-maehine so as to pinduce the fiat of the 
eyes and the mark for the hole-, (lig. 2), as null as 
tile punching of the holes In a. screw |)ie.s.s, can now 
he accomplished hy moie e.vpcditions inacliinc.s. 



By the newer metliod the ii lie blanks are antn- 
matically fed into a (juick-running hclt-dih en 
machine, in which a punch and die.s fm-m the 
prints oi Hats for the ejes. The iie.\L operation 
consists in ]nuiching Ino oval holes thiongh tlie 
twopiinlh of each blank hy a veitical helt-diiven 
)mncliing-inachino. After ‘being eyed the still 
double hlank.s — they aie 
now rather doiihle needles 
joined at the heads hy 
thin fins — aie ‘ .spitted ’ 
through their eyes on tv o 
wiic.s ilatted at one end 
to letain them. The hmr 
nnide hy the punch and 
die (stamidng) is now re- 
moved hy hliiig the sjdtted 
needles on both sides, 
and aftci being hioken in 
two between the heads, 
which aie then al'O 
smoothed by filing, a low 
of .single neuclles is left on each .sjiil, as shown in 
fig. 3. ■ 

In the tenijiering process ■which the needles 
undergo at tins .stage, they are first haulened hy 
being laid on a plate and raised to a red heat in 
a fnriiiiee, after which they are dip]ied in cod-oil, 
kept cool hy niiiniiig oil' a portion as it get.s waun 
and replacing it hy an eipial (juantity of cold oil. 
The needles being now haul and easily hioken, are 
made le.ss brittle by jdacing them on a continuous 
hand of wire gauze whicli travels .slowly over gas 
Haines. The next step is to roll the needles one 
hy one under the finger on a smunth stone, and tlina 
weed ont those that are bent. Tn parcels of 30,000 
I, hey aie ne.xt washed and scoured with soap to 
reniove any of the oil used in temiiering which .still 
adheie.s, and the ores are afterwards ‘hlned’ to 
soften them. In the case of needles of line (jnality 
the eyes are gill. By one nielhod the eyes aie 
lolishcd by Ihrcadiiig them loosely on wires caiiied 
ly standards ll.xeil to a tray or jilalfmin which is 
moved rapidly with a reciprocating motion in a 
horizontal plane, in about one houi’, with the 
assistance of a little line emery and oil, the con- 
stant swinging of the needles on the rvire smooths 
tlieir eyes .so as not to cut the thread. But the 
eyes of the best ncedle.s are haml-jiolislied -ivith fine 
emery on llax threads. The ne.vt .step is to giind 
the heads and set the points liy hand on a rapidly- 
revolving stone of line te-vtiire. 

All iiigeiiions machine is employed for the final 
polishing of the shanks. The needles are fed in 
a loiigitudiiial direction, in rows one deep, hetwimii 
transverse leathev-cnverod rollers, witli holding 
rollers above them. Besides tnviiing on their own 
a.xe.s, a lateral a.s well as a backward and forward 
inolinn is given to the rollers, which piodiiccs a 
liigli polish on the needles. The older method of 
polishing needle.s is to put many thousands of them 
along with putty powder and oil in a canvas hundle 
wound round with a cord, Aniimher of these rolls 
or Inmdles are then placed between two wooden 
slabs — the upper one heavily weighted — and made 
to roll backwards and forwards in a polishing- 
machine for several hours. 'When taken ont of 
the canvas and the iiolishing material adhering to 
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tlieiii leinoved witli boap and water, tlie needles 
have a bright poUsl\. it should lie said that by 
this process, before tlie needles are thus lolletl with 
putty powder and oil, they are previously rolled in 
a similar way with sand and eniery-powder. After 
receiving a liiijli polish the needles are not touched 
agaiu by haiid before leaving the factory, in onler 
to pr-evenb rust. 

The needle.s now require to be laid with their 
heads in one direction. A gun-iuetal di.sc revolv- 
ing vertically take.s ujr each needle hy a gi-oove in 
its periphery, arrd lets it fall on an iueltued gliess 
plate. Owing to tire taper- form of the pointed 
ends of the ncedle.s they de^ct-ihe arr arc in revolv- 
iirg, .so that those with' tire poirrts in one direction 
roll to tire right and the others fall rorrnd to the 
left. The lirrtsited tieeilles, although intended to 
be of tire .sarrre si/e, always dilfer to .sorrre o.vterrt 
in their lerrgtirs, so tlrn.t those of exactly one size 
requife to he separ-ateil fntm rrther lerrgths hy the 
.sortirjg tiroce.ss, irr wlriclr gir,irgeM are u.sed. Lastly, 
tire needles are papered either hy Ireing spitted on 
cloth pasted to paper, or by being ttradc tip into 
srrtall packets, in witicli case the bits of paper are 
out and folded in a tiiachitre like tlrat uacil for 
euvelope-rrtakinj'. 

It is estimated that about 50 milliott.s of needle.s 
and articles akin to them are tnarlc weekly in the 
Rcdditclr district. Tlre.se are of rttatty .sorts attrl 
size.s, inclnditif; large rteedles for .sewittgcauvn.s and 
such sjrecial kinds as arc ttsed for ttplrokter,y, surgi- 
cal, and some other purposc.s. Recently a gi-ooving 
rmichine has been u.sed in the manrifactuve of sew- 
ing-maolune needles instead of the old stamping 
process. See the Emjiiiccr, vol. Ixii. p. 224 (1880) ; 
and the volume on the Jlirmirrgham trades in 
Bevaii’s jB/'itA/i McuiufacturuKj Indmtries. 
Needlc.s. See Wight (Isle of). 

Nccdle-work. See B.vveu.x, Embeoidery, 
Lace, and Tafestry. 

Ncerwilldeil, a small village in the north-west 
corner of tlie Belgian province of Lidge, is noted for 
the victory gained hy the h’rciroh nridor Ln.xcmhonr-g 
over the English under Williarir III. {29tli July 
1093 ), and also for the defeat of the Frencli under 
Dumoiir-iez by the allies under tliePiince of Coluirg 
(18tli March 1793). 

Nc Exeat RegllO i-s the title of a writ i.s,sucd 
hy a superior coui-t to prevent an individual leaving 
tlie kingdom, unless he gives .security to abide a 
decree of tlie court. 

Neff, Felix, a Protestant pastor, liorn at Geneva, 
Stii October 1798, was in lii.s twenty-sixth year 
ordained, in England, to minister to the iiegle'cteil 
inliabitaiiLs of tlie lofty Alpine valleys in the cast 
of the departnieiit nf 'Hautes Alpea. Hi,s parish 
was a most diilicult one to minister to, owing to its 
mountainona nature and great extent (80 miles 
long), and tlie uncivilised character of the people. 
But with unwearied devotion and simiile piety 
NcIF laboured amongst them like his chosen model, 
Oherlin (n.v.), until his death, 12th April 1829. 
Sec Memoir hy W. S. Gilly (1832), and LaUem and 
Lioffrap/ii/ (trails, from French of Birst, 1843). 

Ncg-aptlttllU, a .seaport of Britisli India, on the 
Coroinaiidel coast, 180 miles S. liy W. of Madras 
city. Originally a Portuguese settlement, it was 
taken by the Dutch in 1600, and by the English in 
1781. The port trades in cottons, live-stock, ghi 
(exported), and spices, piece-goods, coal, gunny 
bags (imported), to tlie total nimiial value of 
£904,400, ehieUy with Burma, the Straits Settle- 
mente, and Ceylon. Pop. (1881 ) 53,855. 
Negligence. See Liability. 

Negritos is the name given by the Spaniards 
to certain Negro-like tribes inhabiting the interior 


of some of the Philippine Islands, and dilt'ering 
both in features and manneis from tlie Malay 
inlialiitants of the Eastern Archipelago. They 
seem to be more closely akin to tlie°Andainan 
Islaiidens than to either Papuans or nny other 
•stock; and are also known as Aetas or lias (see 
Philippine Island.s). The name is also used in 
a wider sense for the Papuans and all tlie Melan- 
esian peoples of Polyne.sia (i|.v. ). For ceitain 
negioid African peoples, see E'Uinology. 

Negroes. Tlie negio and negroid people at 
home arc dealt with at AfriC-A and Ethnology. 
Ill Ameiica the word negioes is cviurigiit isn a u.s'. 
used for all of Afiican descent, sj J. n. Liiipincuit 
whether of the true negro oi of cumi«ra>-. 

Bantu stock. The total mimher of negioes of pure 
or mixed blood in Ameiica lias been recently 
estimated an somewhat above twenty millions, of 
wlioiii about one-tliird ai e in the area of the United 
(stales. Their importation lias been goiim on 
steadily since tlie early years of the 16th eenfuiy, 
when it was begmi by tlie Spaniards, even tne 
good Las Casas iccommemliiig it in tlic inteiest 
of the native Indians. Both Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I. issued patents to Eindish 
slave-trading companies operating between the 
coast of Giiiiioa and the American colonies. Eim-- 
laiul, by the ticaty of Utrecht (1713), engaged to 
cany out tlie contiuct of the old French Guinea 
Cmiipaiiy, and to import into the New World 
130,000 slaves in the oomse of the next tliirty 
yeans, and is said to have more than made gooll 
the engagement. In tlie United States the trallic 
was o|ien and active until tlic jiassago of the Act of 
1794 prohibiting the importation ol slaves into any 
of tlie federal imrts. Long after this it continiieil 
to be a brisk business in the West Indies and Smith 
America. As late as 1840 there were .seventy-live 
ships plying constantly between IBrazilian poi't,s 
and the African coast, bringing cargoes of 300 or 
400 slaves at each trip. The principal points at 
M-hich the slai’cs ivcio obtained were along the 
coast of Guinea, especially on what was knosMi as 
the Blave Coast, between the rivers Lagos and 
Assiiiie, where were tlie crowded marts of \Aaidali 
and Aiiamaboe, and again along the Angola coast, 
fioin 8° to 18“ 8. lat. In these two regions 
the traders encountered two quite different 
branches of the Afiican race, and their Imniaii 
wares in Ameiica show that they weic derived 
from different snmees. Along the Guinea coast, 
rylience most of the slaves hronght to the United 
States were deiived, the population belongs to the 
true negro typo. As nio.st of the coa.st tribes 
eniiched by the trallic did not sell their own I 
inembeis, but obtained Uie slaves from the interior ' 
W capture or purchase, we do not Jind traces of the 
Fans, Ashantis, or Daliomis in the negro popula- 
tion of our couutryj hut well-marked character- 
istics, both linguistic and anthrojiologie, of the 
inteiior tribes, especially of the extensive Mande 
or Maniliiigo stock. Such words as and Oii 
are traced to this stock, and a method of counting 
in use among the negroes of Maryland about the 
beginning of the 19th centuiy proved to he derived 
from the Mandingo numerals. In Brazil and other 
parts of iSouth America the ])repoiiderance of ini- 
portalioiib was from the negroid .stock .south of the 
equator, whose (lialect.s and physical traits are 
allied to those of the Kaffirs and Zulus of the east 
co^t (Bantus). The slaves in all parts, however, 
being from mixed stocks, their descendants do not 
present any well-marked anthropologic peculiarities 
inside those of the race. As a rule, Ihey are in 
strength equal to the whites, and in endurance of 
exposuie and lahour under a tropical sun are 
superior to all other iimiiigrants. The experiment 
was officially tried in Briti.sli (4uiana to ascertain 
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the lelative ^vorking powere in field labour of 
negroes, Chinese, and East Indian coolies. The 
ncToes performed twice as much lahonr as the 
coolies and a third more than the Chine.se, althougli 
the latter were the most intelligent in their work. 
It is usually held that the negro is not naturally 
industrious ; hut this seems to .some extent 
aiisu'ered hy the .seveie Hold lahonr of many tribes, 
both men and u'omen, in their natu'e continent, 
and hy the oflieial reiiorts of the United States 
novernment showing a greater acreage of land 
under cultivation in the foinior .slave .states and a 
laiger crop of cotton than before tlie civil war. 
irViien under tlie control of a strong social organ- 
isation, and with obvious motives for industry and 
economy hefoie lii.s eyen, the Ameiican negro is 
both iiulustiion.s and [irovident, and the instances 
aie numerous where memhers of the race have 
accumulated foi times of resjiectahle size. Their 
viability appeals on tlie wliole to be about the 
same as the white•^, e.xcejit in the moie northern 
states, where it is unquestionnhly much less. Thus, 
according to the census of the United Stales in 
1880, the total aveiage annual mortality of the 
white male population was 15 '08, while that of the 
black population was 17'19, a sliowiug wiiieh might 
fiiiily lie attributed to dill'ereuce of social position 
and oonserjuont more careful olMcivanco of hygienic 
laws by the wdiites ; hut in the northern states of 
the Union there was a contrast which could not he 
so explained, but must be attributed to an inability 
of tire African to wilh.stnml tlie cold of a liig’b 
latitude. The proportion of deaths per thousand 
was as follows : 
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Apart from this oflieial te.stimony, it has long 
been matter of ooiumou observation that in New 
England aird Canada the negroes gradually hut 
surely perish, Tlie di.soases to which tliey are 
e.speoially suli.ject are tho.se connected with the 
organs of respiration, as pneumonia, tuherculo.sis, 
pleuritic affections, and bronchitis. On the other 
hand, in the .soutli they are less subject to malarial 
diseases, to yellorv fermr, to Impatio derangement, 
and to snnstridce than the white population. It is 
generally conceded that they are not so liable to 
acute alcoholism (delirium tremen.s) as the whites, 
which may be attributed to tbe inferior .suscepti- 
bility of their nervous systems. The special senses 
are usually acute and correct : colour blindness is 
four times commoner among wliites than with 
negroes, and the vocal power’s of the latter are per- 
ceptibly greater. From a number of autopsies of 
adult males carried out during the civil war, it results 
that the lungs ai-e relatively smaller and the liver 
larger than in the whites. The assertion )ia.s been 
made that the average ■weight of the brain in the 
negroe.s of the United States is greater tlian that 
of the true African negro ; hut repeated dis- 
seotion.s tend to dis]irove this statement. No 
change whatever has been observed in the colour 
of the African in any i)avt of America so long as 
the blood has been nnmi.xed. Ob.son’ations con- 
ducted ill Guiana, however, would seem to .show 
that the hair may undergo some alteration, render- 
ing it sliglitly les.s woolly ; and it is stated posi- 
tively that the odour peculiar to the negro is not 
found in the wild negroes of that countiy who have 
for generations lived apart in the woods. This is 
certainly not the case in the negioes of the United 
States, and it is lilcely that the Guiana tribes are 
de.scendants of negroid.s from Angola, who have 
little or none of the odour of- the true negro of the 
Soudan. There ia a prevalent opinion that in- 


stances of nncommon longevity are moie fieqiieiit 
among the cnlouied than the -white pojinlation ; and 
accoiding to some statistics which have been pub- 
lislied, the luiiiiber of centenarians of lliis race in 
the southern United States in proportion to its 
nieiiiherohip is a hundred times tliat of tlie Frencli ! 
The explanation of this i.s simply that old negroe.s 
veiy raiely know their own age ‘and lo\ e to mag- 
nify it ; in other words, no dependence is to he 
placed on the statistics. Tlicre is no e\ idence of 
e.xceptioiial longevity among them. I 

The clnange from one continent to another does | 
not appear to have reduced the fecundity of the 
race, wliich, it is well kno-wn, stands at a high mark 
in Africa. It has been calculated that in the 
United .States at present the while race increases 
annually at the late of 2'9 per cent., while the 
coloured jiopulation, including all shades, increases 
3’4 per cent. This pi'e])oiideraiice much more tliaii 
makes up for the slightly higher death-iate. It i.S’, 
liowev'er, not directly attributable to a greater 
natural fertility, but to tlie fact that a coloiiied 
woman \ery larely remain.s miinariied, and does 
not avoid oiispring. 

The disposition of the negio is usually p.acific 
and cheeifnl. He is not easily depressed liy 
poverty or thoughts of the future! ('ontent that 
ids iiiiiiiediate wants are piovided for, he larely 
piepares for a distant contingency. Eminently 
gregarious in his instincts, he is usually to be 
loiind ill ceitaiii streets and riiiaitevs of the town 
excliisii-ely oeciiined by members of bis own race. 
His interest in tbe past is weak, and few or no 
leminGcenoes of his ancestral langii.ages, tradi- 
tions, siipcr-stitions, or usages have lieen retained. 
His religion is emotional, and exerts but a moder- 
ate iniliience on his moi’ality. Frenuently it is 
associated with .superstitions beliefs ancl rites 
known as Voodoo or Old mysteries. It is believed 
by sonie that tliese me relics of the feticliistio 
worships of equatorial Africa, but the connection 
has never been demonstrateci ; on the contrary, 
the tales of tlie sacrifice of children, of ritual 
cannibalism, and of obscene ceremonie.5 alleged to 
prevail in Ilayti, and to a less degree among the 
negroes of otlier p.arts of America, have been 
sho-wn hy \V. W. Newell to rest on very doubtful 
authority, and, if they occur at all, are the actions 
of a very few superstitions fanatics. The word 
Foodoo, or, as usually pronounced in the United 
States, Hoodoo, is a Creole form of the French 
Vavdois, and is etymologically derived fi'oin the 
period of the persecution of tiieVniulois or Wal- 
deiises, who were represented by their opponents 
as sorcerers and neciomancers, whence the name 
Yauduis came to he synonymous will) ' witch ’ or 
‘wizard.’ By a .similar Creole French corruption 
the word l('aiir/n, which among tlie negroe.s of 
Louisiana and Ilayti means a philter or charm, 
and as a verb, ‘to bewitch,’ is, in spite of its 
African pliysiognomy, the Frencli Onqoent, an 
ointment or salve, such preparations being cur- 
rently believed to possess magic powers. It is 
argued, therefore, that both the words ancl jirac- 
tices are of European origin. Nevertheless, it is 
nnquestionahiy true that among the negroes both 
of tlie West Indies and the United States there is a 
widespread faith in charms, philters, and fetiche.s. 

In the latter country the employment of these 
means to cast an evil spell upon, or, as it is called, 
‘to cunjer’ (to coiijnve), a person is familiar to 
every one at all acquainted with the folkloi-e of 
the coloured people. The maleficent influence can 
be exei’ted by obtaining- something lielqnging to 
the victim ancl doing some iiijuiT to it, or hy 
securing a little of his blood, or by burying certain 
roots in the path where he is accustomed to walk, 
or by scattering brown paper before the door of his 
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liimse, nr in many nLlier ways. In the 'U’est Iiulie.s 
an Ol)i Imttle i' often hiihlen in tlio liouse or ^onils I 
of an enemy. It is lilled with pins, rags, pehhle.s, I 
small stiok.s, leave.s of certain jilaiits, &c. The ' 
result is often snccessful ; for a negro who helieves 
liimself ‘ cnnjer’d ’ nill refuse fond, ami .sink into 
the prnfoumlest dejection, re.snlling occasionally 
in death. That a serpent or snake plays any pro- 
minent part ill these Uhi rite.s, as has often lieen 
.stated, lines not appear conliimcd. Mor is it a pio- 
miueut figure in Uiu stories and folk-tales of the 
race in Ameiiea. These lictitioins narrative.s are 
very nnmerons, the negro heing a tireles.s talker 
ami I'acuHtcnr, Jlany of them leveal a high stage 
of tlie art of story-ielling, as the Georgia tales 
collected hy .1. Harris and Colonel C. C. Joinss, 
and numcions othei's from the .southern states hy 
vaiion.s writem. Many of them hehmg to the 
class of ‘ heast-fables,’ similar to some which have 
hoen collected among the -imciican Indians and 
the nalives of the Afiican ooutinent, ami .such as 
were favourilc staples of amusement in Europe dur- 
ing the middle ages. One of the principal hguics is 
the rahhit ( the ‘ hrer rahhit ’ of the ‘ Uncle Itemus ’ 
tale.s). He ligurcs conspicuously not only in the 
sQulhorn ITnitcd States, hut in the iVc.st Indies and 
on the .-imazon (Ilartt), anil as th cohi;/o ( ‘ uncle 
rahhit’) in the folklore of the Yeneznelan negroes 
( Ur Ernst). This unim]ii)itaut animal also plays a 
leading part in the mythology oi various Ameriean- 
Indian natioms, as tl'ie Algonquins and iMexicans 
( Aztec, s) i and it appeals not unlikely that its pro- 
minence in negro-American folklore was a loan from 
this source. Along with story- telling, singing and 
iimsio are favourite diveisiiims of the coloured 
population. This tendency is a direct, inheritance 
from their African ancestry, as thronghoiit that 
continent the natives are passionately fond of these 
diversitms. In Ueutval Ameriea the negroes still 
employ the marimba, a native African instrument 
with M'ouilen key.s placed over jars or gourds, the 
keys being struck with a stick. lu tlie United 
States the violin, the life, and the guitar are used, 
Imt Uie favourite is tlie ‘banjo,’ an instrument of 
African ilerivatiou, modilied from the guitars with 
gras.s strings .still in u.se on the Guinea coast. 
M’itli these simple means they produce music of 
pleasant tliougli not avti-stic ohaiacter. In in- 
dividual instances ( as Blind Tom, horn in Georgia in 
1849) rnemher.s of the race have attained remark- 
able .skill on the piano and organ, rendering the 
most ditliculL composition.s rvith spirit. No negro 
composer, howermr, has attained celebrity. Tiieir 
.songs are numerou.s, many of them of a religiou-s 
character, others turning on the ineideuts of daily 
life. T’liey are generally defective in prosody and 
without merit, being often little more than words 
sti’iing together to carry an air. 

The negro i-s andjitlons for education, hut un- 
willing to make the nece.ssary inoiital eflbi-l to 
obtain it. In tire public schools of the United 
States, where they are on the same footing as the 
rvliite children, their progress is about equal up to 
the age of pulierly. But after that important pliy.s- 
ieal eliauge there .supervene.^ a vi.sihle ascendency 
of the appetites and emotions over the intellect, 
and an increa.sing indisposition to mental labour. 
The eon-sequence is that in the higher education 
they fall notably behind the whites, and it is a 
rare exception lor one of them to undertake the 
studie.s requisite for a profe-ssion ; and when one 
does, he is content with what is barely sufficient 
for its remunerative practice. The social position 
of the members of the race in some part.s of South 
America is little different from that of the wliites. 
This ia also theoretically the case in the United 
States .since the civil war ; hut the natural sense of 
inequality between the two races is making itself 
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^ felt in the latter cimntiy, uml they aie piohahly 
now farther asunder in sympathies tliau they were 
at the close of the war, holh in the northern and 
southern .states. Many thoughtful and loained 
men see in the increasing colouieil population a 
standing menace to the institutions and cultme 
of their country, anil the project has been seriously 
urged to deport the whole negro .stock hack to 
Africa, and jirevent others from coming to the 
country. 

Sec Sl.vveuv, tJxiTFD Rt.vie.s, Ukazil, J.vm.\!oa, &c. ; 
G. tv. Williams, Hit,li}i'}i of the Ncuro nace in America 
(2 vols. Nerv York, 1882; Lonil. 18.83); Blyden, Chria- 
tianity, and the UVee/ro Itaec (1SS7) ; H. J. UtH 

Witchcraft in the West Judies (I.SOO); W. L. Clowes', 
Jilach America (Times letters; Lonil. 1891); and many 
articles in the Americctii Full, -lore Jintrnal^ 

NesTOpoiltc. .See EriiojA. 

Ncg'llS, a ciMiqioiind of either port or sherry and 
hot water sweetened with sugar and llavimreif with 
lemon-peel and sjlicc.s. It is a favourite beverage 
in England, and derives its name from a Colonel 
FiancisNegns (t. George I.). 

IVcgllS. See AhV.SSINIA. 

NellCllliall, who, next to Ezra, among all the 
men whose names have been baiuleil down, had the 
most important share in the making of jio.st-e.xilic 
Judaism, comes before ns principally^ in certain 
fragments of autobiography imheiUlud in llic eau- 
onieal hook that now liears his name. From these 
we learn tliat he v’as a Jew tvho had for some time 
held the irost of euplieaver to Arlaxevxc.'j Longi- 
nianns (‘King of Babylon,’ -xiii. 6), when, at the 
winter-palace of Slm.shan or Susa, toward.? the end 
of the year 44r>, ho was surprised and saddened 
with unexpeeted tiding.? of the very unpro.speious 
state of Jerusalem. IIow or when the event.? now 
for the livst time reported to him had hnpiieued ia 
not related, hut the ro,sult had been to leave the 
city impoverished and defoncelesa. In the following 
spiiug (444), having obtained leave of absence 
from coiiit for a limited time, ami full power.? to 
act as govornor-exti'aordinary of Jiidma, he set nut 
without delay for the city of his fathers. The 
first nece.?sily was to have tlie U'alls rebuilt ; on his 
arrival no time was lost in taking the nece.s.sary 
steps, and the entire structure was completed, in 
the face of much opposition, within fifty-two days 
from its commencement (vi. 15). Ills next care 
was to reiuloree the poiinlation of the depleted 
capital by draft.? from tlie surrounding districts, 
and in particular, it would seem, to bring back to 
town the Levites who, through non-payment of 
dues, had been onm]ielIed to ahiuidon .service at the 
temple and give themselves to Held labour throiigh- 
ont Judma. Arrangements having been made for 
the regular support of the sacred ollices, the fe.ast 
of the dedication of the walls was now gone about 
with great pomp and joy. It is to he presumed 
that Nelieniiali returned .soon afterwards to his 
duties at the Persian court. We read (xiii. (1 ; cf. 
V. 14) of a second visit of Nohemiah to Jerusalem, 
twelve years afterwards, on which occasion he either 
initiated or reneumd and completed certain leforiii.? 
which henceforth were among the mo,?t character- 
istic features of posl-e.xilic Judaism. One of the 
most marked of these was the crusade against 
mixed niariiages and the separation of tlie Jews 
of pure descent from the ‘mixed imiltibude’ 
(xiii, 3). His cleansing of the temple, and expul- 
sion of Tobiah from it,? precincts, nlLimalely led, it 
would seem, to tlie formation of the Samaritan 
community as a sc)iarate religions organi.sation. 
Another of Nehemiah’s reforms wa? tlie stringent 
enforcement of a strict law of Kabbatb olisevvance. 
Others are to he found in the airaiigemeiits he 
made for the periiianeiit maintenauec of the temple 
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■wnvsliil' iuid tlio suppoit of tlie pvie'^t^ aiul Levites. 
In this, connection, and aii lieariny on the criticism 
of the Peiitatenci), Nell. .v. .S2 [,'t3] onglit to lie 
cniuiiared rvitli Ex, x.xx. 13, Nell. x. 33 [.34] with 
E\'. xxix. 3S, 39, and Nniii. xxviii. 3, 4 ; also Neli. 
X. 37 [38] witli Lev. xxyii. 32, anil Neli. x. 36 [37] 
with Nuni. ill. 12, 13. How long Nelieiiiiah’s 
second visit to Jernsalcin lasted we are not told, 
nor doo.s authentic history vecoril the time or iilaec 
of his death. In the late apocryphal hook of 
•2 Maccaliees a spurious letter, purporting to date 
from the year 121 Ti.c., is preserved, where wonder- 
ful things are told as to Nelioiniiilis rekindling of 
the .sacred altar-tire liy means of ‘ n.iplithar,’ and it 
i.s also said (2 Macc. ii. 13) that he founded a 
lihrary in ivliicli he ‘ gathered together the acts of 
the kings, and the prophets, and of David, and the 
ejiistles of the kings aonoevniiig Ihe Iioly gifts.’ 
This last Htatonieiit can only he ii.sed with great 
caution as hearing on the liLtory of the canon. 

The canonical ISook of Nelieniiah originally 
formed the clo.sing chapters of the undivided woik, 
L'hi'onieles-Ezra-Neliemiali (.see (JiiroMICLes), for 
which two of the luii.st important original sourcCH 
were the highly eliaracLerisLio memoirs of E/ia and 
Nehemiah. These have boon pre.served, however, 
only in .so fragmentaiy and dislocated fciriii that it 
is e.xoeediiigly dillicult now to gather from thoiii 
tlio true order of the events to which they relate. 
The hook in Us present sliapo liegins (Neh. i. 1- 
vii, ,')) with Neheniiali’s account of the huiUling of 
the wall and the difficulties he had to eiiconnler. 
The depleted .state of thn city had .sngge.stcd to liiiti 
a census of Judiea, and in this connection is given 
the list of those who had come up witli Zeruhhahel 
nearly a century hefoi'e (vii. 6-73 «)! fkis list, 
apart from v'ery numorons and coiisideralile textual 
variations, is i'lleiitical with that in Ezra ii. The 
reader might now e.xiio'ct to llnd a cojrc.sponcling 
census for Nehemiah .s own time, but instead of 
this the next tluee chapters give an aocoiiiit of the 
reading of the law by Ezra, the oelehratiou of the 
feast of tahei'iiacles, the fast and repentance of the 
people, and the solemn sealing of the covenant to 
oliserve the law', These clnqiters ai'e continuous 
with Ezra x. In Neh. xi. the interrupted narrative 
is resumed, or rather the place of luirrative is 
taken hj^ a series of name lists (inhabitants of 
Jernsalein, head.s of houses in .ludah and Ben- 
janiin, prie.sts, and Levite.s). Chapter xii. 27-43 
then gives Nehemiah’s description of the dedication 
of the walls, and the rest of the liook (xii. 44- 
xiii. 31 ) con&i.sts of the account of the reforms 
he effected in the siiirit of the oo\-eTiaut its con- 
tained in X. 30-39. It would seem as if the editor 
of Chronicle.s-Ezia-Neliemiah had before him two 
distinct docunieiits relating to Ezra and Nehemiah 
respectively, but tliat into the first of these be- 
tween Ezra X. 44 and Neh. vii, 73 b (originally 
continuous) he judged it expedient to introduce 
from the second a section of Nehemiah’s memoirs 
(Neh, i. 1-vii. 5) in order to prepare the way for 
ihe mention of Nehemiah in Neh. viii. 9 and x. 1 
[2], The work mentions Jaddua, who was higli- 
miest in the days of Alexander the Great, and also 
Darius, the bust of the Persian kings { xii. 22). It 
cannot, therefore, have been compiled earlier than 
333 n.c., and probably it ought to be dated at least 
half a century later. In the gradual compilation 
of the Jewish canon, the Ezra-Neliemiali section of 
tlie larger hook was first added to the list of authori- 
tative writings, some account of the times subse- 
quent to the captivity being plainly required. The 
need for a second history, parallel with that con- 
tained ill the ‘ former propliots,’ was not so obvious ; 
Ginonicles, therofoi e, the remaining portion of the 
work, was the very last to take a place among the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 


^ For Ncheimiiira place m the Old Tchtameiit di.qiensa- 
tion, see the histones of Israel Ijy Ilw.rld. Stanley, Hitzig, 
Kiioiien, 11 ellhaii-en, and otlier.-e C'otiipare lleuss, 
Ueichicktr <hr hnlijtn Sdin/iai AVol Fcslamrnts (2d 
ed. 1S90) ; and Sayoo, /iifrodiK’/i'oii to E:m, Kihcniiah, 
amt EUhn' (3d ed. 1889). The lie-t comnicntary on the 
Book of Nehemiah is that of Berthe.ui-llyb&el ( 1887 ), See 
also Keil (Bug, trans, 1H7,1), and llawlin^on in Speahys 
ComhioitiiyiL All three ivoika cuntaiii reference.s to 
earlier authorities. 

Neilglievry llills (properly NiUjiyi; Saiibk. 
iiila, ‘liliie,’ and ‘mountain’), a mountainoiis 
district in the south of India, rising abruptly from 
the plains to the height of 6000 feet, iliongh 
individual peak.s shoot up to 8760 feet. The 
iiias.s is entirely isolated, with the exception that 
a precipitous granite ridge leaves it.s westeiii face 
iiud coiniecth it with the Western Ghats. The 
.surface con.si.sts of gra.i-sy u|daiuls with large grm'e.s 
of forest trees ; hut the lower slopes ate heavily 
timbered. Tlie Neilgherry Hills are inhabited by 
five distinct liihes, of whom the Todas are the 
most interesting. They speak a Draviiliaii dialect 
and practice polyaiuhy ; in 1881 tlicre were only 
675. The men are lull and athletic, wilh Homan 
iiose-S, black liiishy heauls and eyeluow.s, hut they 
ate duty in their haliits. Their sole ocenpatiou is 
tending cattle. Ow iiig to their great elei atioii, the 
Neilgherry Hills have a delightfully cool elimale, 
and aie much resorted to on this account by 
invalided Euvopeau.s, the priueijial station hoing 
Oolaeniimnd (q.v.). .See H. B. Urigg's Maimed of 
the NiUjivi DiAriat (1880). 

Nci.SSC, a town of Prinsshm .Silesia, and an im- 
portanl fortre.s.s of the second rank, is situated in 
a broad valley cm the Neisse, an affluent of the 
Oder, SO miles SE, of Breslau. It nmnufaotnrea 
aim.s, linen, and chemic.als, and has groat wool- 
markets. Po]j, 20,.o07. Noisse was formerly the 
chief town of a jivincipality, and residence of a 
prince-bEhop. 

Ncjtl. See Akabia, Wahabis. 

Nckrasoft’, Nikolai Alexievitcii, a Rns.sian 
lyrical poet, was horn in Podolia in 1821, entered 
the army, hut soon devoted liimaelf to literatnro, 
editing a newspaper and a monthly magazine. He 
died 7th January 1878. Belonging' to the realistic 
school, he gave powerlnl BXpre..siQn to the popular 
aspirations and .social temleneies of his race in a 
series of poems that have lioen often re-edited. 

NljlatOlI, AUcuj.stk, surgeon, was horn at 
Paris, ISth June 1807, studied there, and, after 
serving as surgeon in various hospitals and lectur- 
ing at the faculty of medicine, became in 1831 
profes,sor of Clinical Surgery, and in 1866 surgeon to 
the emperor. He became a niemher of the senate 
in 1808, and died 21 st Repteniher 1873. Besides 
his great filiments do Patholoijie Chinn'r/icule { 5 vols. 
1844-60), he wrote on tumours of the breast, and 
the oiieration for cataract. 

Ncllorc* a town of Madras Presidency, capital 
of a district of the same name, situated on the 
right hank of the Pennar, 107 miles N. of Madra-s. 
It w'as formerly an important fortress. In 1787 a 
pot filled with Roman gold coins and niedals — 
chioily of Trajan, Hadrian, and Faustina— was 
found under the ruins of a small Hindu temple 
here. Pop. 27,505. 

Kfclsoili the capital of a provincial di.stiict in 
New Zealand, is situated at the north end of South 
Island, at the mouth of the Maitai, a small river 
,at the head of Blind Bay. Tlie situation is very 
beautiful, on a flat, hummed in by nigged hills aiul 
amidst almost tropical luxuriance. The harbour is 
.sheltered, anil there is regular steam communica- 
tion with Sydney and hlelhonrne. Tlie city was 
founded in 1841, is now lighted with gas, and the 
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wntei'-snpply is good. Tlieve is a eatUedi'aj, a 
liteiai-y institute, and museum, puidie liosintal, 
and asylum. The manufactures of the town com- 
pii.se cloth, leather, soap, and jam. Pop. (1889) 
77.3.8 ; with suhurhs, over 10,000. 

Nelson, Hokatio, Vi.scount Nelson, English 
admiral, was horn on 29th September 1758, at 
Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, of which pai'ish hia 
father wa.s rector. His mother, daughter of Dr 
Suckling, prebentlaiy of "Westminster, was related 
to the Walpole.s. He entered the navy in 1770, 
under the patronage of his uncle. Captain Maurice 
•Suckling; made a voyage to the West Indies in a 
merchant-ship ; served in the Arctic expedition of 
1773, and vvas afterwards sent to the East Indies in 
tlie Seahorse. Two years of the climate severely 
tried his constitution, never very strong, and he 
came home, invalided, in Soptemher l776. In 
A]>ril 1777 he passed his examination, and hj' the 
interest of his motliei''s family was at once pro- 
moted to he lieutenant of the Lowestufi frigate, 
with Captain Locker. In lier lie went to Jamaica, 
wliere lie was taken hy the admiial into the tlag- 
sliip, and on 8th December 1778 was promoted 
to command the Budgcr hrig, from whioli, six 
months later, he was posted to the llinchingbrooh 
fiigate. 

In January 1780 he oonunauded the naval force 
in the experlition against •S.an Juan; in tlic lieavy 
hoat-work up the pestilential river hia health broke 
down, and he returned to England in an appar- 
ently dying condition, A few months’ rest and 
careful treatment, however, restored him ; and in 
August 1781 he oommissioneil the Albemarle, in 
which, after a winter in the North Sea, he went to 
North America, where he joined the squadron 
under Lord Hood, and made the acquaintance of 
Pi'inoe William Henry, afterward.s William I"V., 
with whom he always mai;itainud the most cordial 
relations. In the spring of 1784 lie was apiiointed 
to the Boreas frigate, again for .service in tlie West 
Indies, where, hy enforcing the Navigation Act 
against the Americans, he roused the ill-ivill of 
the merchants, which took effect in numerous 
actions for damages. The law, however, was clear 
on the point, and Nelson’s pvoceeding.s were sus- 
tained, though not without causing him much 
trouble and annoyance. 

Whilst on this station ha married Mrs Nisbet, 
tbe widow of a Dr Ni.sbet of Nevis, niece of Mr 
Herbert, tbe president of tbe island ; and on the 
Boreas being ])aid off, in December 1787, be with 
bis wife retired to Biirnbam Thorpe, where he 
lived for the next five years. His frequent applica- 
tions for employment were nnsucces,sful, till, on 
tbe imminence of war with Prance in January 
1793, he was appointed to tlie Agamemnon of sixty- 
four gums, in wliich iio acconmanied Lord Hood to 
tbe Mediterranean. When Toulon was given up 
to the allies Nelson was ordered to Naple.s to urge 
the necessity of troops being sent at once to their 
assistance ; on his return he was employed in the 
blockade of Corsica, and in the following spring 
commanded tbe naiuil brigade which largely con- 
duced to the reduction of Bastia and of Calvi, 
where an unlucky blow from a hit of gravel, 
scattered by a .shot, destroyed the sight of his right 
eye. In 1795 he was with the fleet in the two 
actions lought by Admii'al Hotham outside 'Toulon, 
In both the French were defeated with some los,s, 
hnt they were allowed to escape, and Nelson in 
his private letters exjuussed an angry opinion that 
more might and ought to have been clone. 

In_ the autumn of 1795 Llotliam was succeeded 
by Sir John Jervis, and during the wliole of 1796 
the strictest blockade of Toulon was enforced, 
Nelson being for the most part, as in preced- 
ing years, with a small squadron in the Gulf of 


Genoa, where he put a stop to all coasting traffic, 
and conunamled the road along the shore so com- 
pletely as to warrant his assertion that, liad he 
had an adequate force, the inr'asion of Italy would 
have been impossible. Towards the close of the 
year Spain concluded a treaty of alliance with 
France, and sent her fleet into the Mediteiranean 
to co-operate with the I’rench. Jervis thus founcl 
himself opposed by very superior forces ; and, with 
Spain aiul Italy both in hostile haiubs, his position 
was no longer tenable. He witlidrew the troop.s 
from Corsica, and retired to Gibraltar, and after- 
wards to Lisbon. He was, however, determined 
that the Spanish fleet, which had been instructed 
to join the French at Brest, .should not pass ; and, 
on its endeavouring to do so, met it off' Cape St 
Vincent on 14th February 1797, and inflicted on it 
a signal defeat. This was rendered moio decisive 
hy the action of Nelson, who, hai’ing been appointed 
commodore, with his hi’oacl pennant on hoard the 
Captain, was in the rear of the line, and, inter- 
preting a maiiomvre of the Spanish admiial as 
an attempt to reunite the two divisions of his 
fleet, which Jervis had sep.arated, wore out of 
the line to meet him, and for nearly half an hour 
withstood, single-handed, the attack of the whole 
Spanish van. "i^'hen .snjqjort arrived and the 
Spaniard.s fled, the Captain had siifl’erod severely ; 
and Nelson, being unahle to join in the pursuit, 
let his ship fall foul of the Spanish San Nicolas, 
which he boarded and took posse.s.sion of, and, lend- 
ing his men across her deck to the San J osef, took 
possession of her also. 

Nelson’s conduct on this ocea-sion deservedly won 
for him the cross of the Hath ; and, being jn'ornoted 
in due course to he rear-admii-al, he continued witli 
the fleet off Cadiz till, in July 1797, he was sent 
with a small squadron to seize a richly-laden 
Spanish ship which had taken refuge at iSanta 
Cruz. He was imstnieted to levy a lieavy oontii- 
Iration on the town if the treasure was not given 
up; but the troops whioh he had a.sked for weie 
not granted, the ships were powerles.s, and the 
landing force at his disposal was quite inadequate. 
AVith it, such ns it was, however, the attack was 
made on the night of 21st July; hnt in the_ daik- 
ness the boats ims.sed the mole, and landing irregu- 
larly were repulsed with severe lo.ss. Nelson him- 
self liad his right elbow shattered hy a grape-shot. 
He was carried on board his ship, where the arm 
was amputated, but on rejoining the fleet he was 
compelled to return to England. 

In the following March, 1798, he hoisted his flag 
on hoard the Vanguard of seventy-four guns, and 
sailed from St Helens to rejoin the fleet oil Cadiz. 
He was immediately sent into the Mediterranean 
in coiiiiuand of a small squadron, with orders to 
ascertain the object of the French armament at 
Tonlon. The secret was, however, too well kept ; 
and the Yanquarcl, being disma.sted in a violent 
gale, was obliged to put into San Pietro off 
Sardinia to relit, while the French expedition 
sailed on its way to Egypt. On 7th June Nelson 
was reinforced by ten sail of the line ; but bis 
frigates had all parted company, and, under some 
misapprehension of orders, did not rejoin him. 
Ho was thus left without means of learning any- 
thing about the French further than that they had 
sailed from Toulon. His hope to get news at 
Naples proved vain, and it was only when he 
arnved off Messina that he lieard that the F’renoh 
had captured Malta, but bad sailed again some days 
before. Their destination was unknown ; he con- 
jectured that it might he Egypt, and he hastened 
thither, only to find that there was no trace of 
them. He had in fact passed within a few leagues 
of them, hnt without seeing them, He returned 
hy the coast of Asia, put into Syracuse, where he 
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watered, and was meditating going up the Ai’chi- 
pelago to Constantinople, when he at last learned 
tliaC after all, they had gone to Egypt. Thither 
he immediately followed, and on the evening of 
1st August found their fleet lying at anchor in 
Aljoukir Bay. His plans had long before been 
formed and discussed with the several captains 
under his orders, evei'ything was ready, and no 
explanatory signals were needed. His fleet was 
numerically inferior to that of the French, and 
became still more so by the accident of the 
Gulloden getting aground and being unable to take 
any part in the battle ; but the wind was blowing 
along the French line, and, by concentrating his 
attack on the weather end of it, it was crushed by 
superior force, while the leeward-most ships were 
unable to render any assistance ; and thus, creep- 
ing gradually down the line, he captured or destroyed 
the wliole, with the exception of tlie two rear- 
most ships, and two of the frigates, which lied. 

Never, in recent times, had there been a victory 
so complete, so overwhelming ; and when Nelson 
with his shattered fleet returned to Naples he was 
the object of an enthusiastic adoration wiiich knew 
no hounds. The queen, in her intense h.atred of 
the murderers of her sister, welcomed their con- 
queror with all the ardour of a passionate nafcm-e, 
and Lady Hamilton (q.v.), the wife of the English 
ambassador, fell on his breast in a paroxy.sin of 
liy.sterioal rapture. A woman of extreme beauty, 
wuming manner.s, and shady antecedents, liret the 
mistress and then the wife of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, she enslaved Nelson by her chanus, and the 
two became hound by a liaison which deatli only 
severed. At homo Nelson was raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile ; 
parliament voted him a pension of £2000 a year, 
and tlie East India Company awarded him a sum 
of £10,000. Turkey and fiussia sent him hand- 
some and costly presents, and the king of Naples 
conferred on him the title of Duke of Bronte, in 
Sicily, witli an estate valued at £3000 a year, 
thoimh during Nelson’s life its rev’enues seem to 
have oeen in abeyance. 

The government of Naple.s had already concluded 
an alliance with Austria and declared war ag,ainst 
France ; hut the French army swept away the 
Neapolitan ti'oop.s almost without re.sistance, and 
the Neapolitan Jacohin.s received their French 
brethren with open arms. For the king and Jiis 
court safety was only in flight, and Nelson con- 
ducted them to Palermo. Afterwards, returning 
as the king’.s repre.seutative, lie sternly annulled 
the convention wliich Cardinal Rulfo, contrary to 
the king’s express orders, had made with the rebels ; 
lie forced the traitors to surrender at discretion, 
and lie promptly hanged Caracoiolo (q.v.), one of 
their leaders, who had added perjury to treason, 
and having aocejited a oommand as commodore in 
the king’s navy liad betrayed his trust, and waged 
war against the authority lie was pledged to main- 
tain. 

The affairs of Naple.s were not yet regulated, the 
outposts held by the French and their symirathisei-s 
were not yet all reduced, when, on July 19, 1799, 
Neison received an order from Lord Keith, the 
commander-in-oliief in the Mediterranean, to bring 
or send the greater part of his force to Minorca, 
which he conceived to be threatened by a joint 
attack of France and Spain, Nelson refused to 
obey the order ; and when it was repeated in still 
more positive terms, he contented himself with 
sending Sir John Duckworth, his second in com- 
mand, while he himself remained at Naples or 
Palermo, and controlled tlie blockade of Malta 
which was carried on unremittingly during the 
whole time. The Admiralty censurecl Mm for his 
disobedience ; and indeed it can scarcely be iiiain- 
aao 


tained that tlie affairs of Naple,s were of such 
paramount importance as to ju.stify this e.xtra- 
ordiiiary breach of discipline, tli'e motives of wliicli 
have been nmcli discussed. Perhaps the tnie 
explanation of his conduct is that a severe wound 
in the head, which he had received at the Nile, 
had seriously affected his general health, and 
caused a depression of spirits which it needed some 
violent stimulus to overcome. Happy at last in 
the capture of the two ships which liad e.scajieil 
from Alroukir Bay, he obtained leave to resign his 
command, which the state of his liealth rendered 
irksome, and made his way home overland, by way 
of Vienna and Dresden, in company with Lady 
Hamilton and her lunsband, for whom' lie professeil 
and appears to have truly entertained a real 
affection and esteem. lie arrived in England in 
November 1800. The four months spent on tire 
journey had done mnoh to re-establish his health, 
and he immediately volunteered for active service. 
His meeting with his wife could not possibly be a 
Iiappy one ; and after an angry Interview they 
parted never to see each otlier again. 

On 1st January 1801 Nelson was promoted to be 
vice-admiral, and a few days later was appointed 
second in command of the expedition ordered to 
the Baltic, under Sir Hyde Parker. He liolsted 
his flag in the iS't Gcorcja, hut that ship being too 
large for the approaches to Copenhagen, he moved 
into tlie EhphiDit when the attack was determined 
on. The wliole conduct of this attack was en- 
trusted to Nelson, with the smaller ships of the 
fleet, Parker, with the others, remaining at anchor 
some miles distant. After a furious combat of 
from three to four horn’s’ duration, the enemy’s 
ships were siilidned. Tlie sliore batteries still con- 
tinued to fire, till Nelson sent a flag of truce on 
shore to point out that the worst suffereis from the 
continued engagement were the crews of the beaten 
ships, which received a great jiart of the fire of both 
parties. A suspension of hostilities was agreed on 
to permit of the prisoners being removed ; and thi.s 
led to an armistice, which tlie news of the czar’s 
death shortly afterwards converted into a peace. 
Nelson, who ivas raised a step in the peerage and 
became a viscount, sneoeeded Parker as comniancler- 
in-cliief ; but, liis liealtli having given way, he was 
permitted to return to England. He arrived in 
the beginning of July, and was at once ordered to 
undertake tlie defence of tlie eoast, in view of the 
preparations for invasion whioli were being made 
in France ; and though he failed in an attempt to 
destroy the flotilla collected in Boulogne, hi, watch 
was so vigilant that the boats never ventured from 
under the protection of their chains and batteries. 

On the renewal of the war Nelson was at once 
sent out to the Mediterranean, where, with his flag 
in the Victory, he cruised for more tlian eighteen 
months in front of Toulon, drawing back occasion- 
ally to Madalena for water and refreshment. 
During one of these absences, in March 1805, the 
French fleet put to sea under the command of 
Vice-admiral Villeneuve, and got cleat away to 
(jihraltar, to Cadiz, and to Martinique, where they 
expected to be joined by the fleet from Brest. 
Nelson, however, tliongh delayed for six weeks by 
his ignorance of where Villeneuve had gone, was 
only tvventy days behind him ; and Villeneuve, 
deceived as to the English numbers, and unwilling 
to risk an engagement which might frustrate his 
ulterior object, hastily returnc.d to Europe, Nolsou 
again followed, again outsailed his enemy, and 
arrived off Cadiz some days before the French 
approached tlie shores of Europe. Then, conceiv- 
ing that Villeneuve’s aim might he to overpower 
the fleet off Brest, he went north and reinforced 
it with most of his ships, retuming himself to 
England. It was hut for a few weeks. Within a 
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fortiiiglifc it was known that Villoueuve liaJ gona 
to Cadiz, and Nelson was ordered to resuiiia the 
eonninuKl. He tlid so on 2jtU Sejiteinher, and for 
the next niouth kept a close watch on the [Kirt, 
■while hia fleet was being gradually inereiised in 
nmuhcrs. He was especially ilesirous that he 
.should have snllicient force. What he wanted ■was 
not merely an lionourahle victoiy gained hy an 
inferior lleet, but the annihilation of the enemy. 
Villeueuve was ineaiitiine urged hy po.sitivo and 
rp]iealed order.s to put to sea, and on 20th October, 
having learned that .sonic of the English ship.s had 
gone to Oibraltar, he reluctantly came out. Of 
Erencli and H]iani.sh ship.s euiuliined there were 
with him thirty-three ; with Nelson there were 
tweiity-.seven. 

At dayhreak on the 21bt the tw'O (ieets were in 
inesence of each other oil' Cape 'f’rafal^ar, and 
N^eNon, ivlio .several day.s before had given out 
and explained his idan of attack, at once made the 
signal to hear up towaida the enemy. The wind 
was very light, and it was noon hcfoie the lee 
division of the lleet, under Collingwood in the 
Ituijul Sueci'c.iqn, broke through the rear of the 
Eianeo-Spaiiisli line. Nelson, with the other 
division, had reserved to liim.self the duty of over- 
awing, the van, till, convinced that theV had no 
inmiediate intention of turning to support their 
real, he bore up and throw himself on their centre. 
As the Fi'cilui'i/ iiassed astuinof ViUeneiive’a llag- 
ship, she fell foul of the liot/uuittble of seventy- 
four guns, and her quarter-deck hecame exposed 
to the musketry fire from the Iteiluitfablc's top.s. 
Nelson, wliilo staiidiug speaking to Caiitain Hardy, 
fell mortally wounded hy a .shot on the left 
shoulder, wiiioli, striking ohliipiely downwards, 
passed through the spine, He was carried below, 
and died some thiee hours later, just as the battle 
ended in the decisive v ictory of the English. The 
enemy’s lleet was auiiiliilated. 

Nelson’s body was brought homo, and, after lying 
in slate at Ui’senwich, was interred with tnnch 
pomp in the crypt of St Paul’s. In the cathedral 
above a gorgeous nmnmnont ha.s been oreeted to 
his memory, and nniiienms others throughout the 
land hear witness to the deep feeling which his 
splendid services awakened. 

Hi.s Lite hy Clarke ami M’Artlnir (2 vols. IHO!)) 
IS written with Jiiore credulity than critical acoiiriioy, 
Suntliay’a famous Life (2 vols.) dates from 1828. The 
best record of Nelson’s service.s i.s his Disjmichcs anil 
Letiu'Sf edited by 8ir N. Harris Nicolas (7 vola. 8vo, 
181-l-‘lfi ) ; there is a selection from the Letters and Vis- 
pidclics by the author of the prosout article (ISHC). 
Hia relations with the queen of Naples and Lady 
Hamilton are related in very full detail in J. (J, Joivllre- 
son’s The Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson (2 vols. 1889), 
and Ijadp Hamilton and Lord Nelson (2 vols. 1888). 

Nelson, llOUEKT, was horn in London on 22il 
June 103B, a rich Turkey nieiehant’s .son, and, 
after a brief sjiaee at St Paul’s school, removed 
with his widowed mother to Dryfleld in Oloucestcr- 
shire, where he was hi'ought np hy i)r George Bull. 
In 11180, the year of his election to the Royal 
Society, he set out with Halley on a twenty months' 
tour in France ami Italy, returning from Italy with 
Lady Tlieopliila Lucy {1654-170,1), a widow, and 
daughter to the Earl of Berkeley, who in 1683 
hecame Ids wife, and who soon after wa.s converted 
to Catholicism by Cardinal Howard and Bossuet. 
Her ill-health had taken them ag.ain to "Italy at 
the time of the Revolution j but Nelson was from 
the first a (passive) Jacobite, and on Ids return to 
England in 1691 lie joined the Nonjurors. He was 
received back into the Established Ghureli in 1710, 
though he still would not join in tlio praj'er,s for 
Queen Anne ; and he died at Kensington on 16th 
January 1714. A man whose whole life was 


dev'oted to didiig goml, oim of the earlie.st meinbere 
of both the S. P.C.K. and S.l’.U., the ‘ jiious ’ Robert 
Nelson was the nntbor of live rievotional u-orks of 
one of which, the Festioah and Fusts (1703), 10 boO 
copies were sold in four and a half yeuis. ’ ’ 

See the Lives by W. H. Tealu (2 vols. 1810-40) and 
C. F. Secretaii ( 1860 ) ; also Abbey’s Emjlish C/airch in 
the EiijhtCLnlh Cenliiry (new ed. 1887). 

Nelson River issues from the north end of 
Lake M'irmipeg iir Canada, ami, after a iioith- 
eastei-ly cmu.se of 400 miles through Keewatin 
falks into Plndsorr Bay. _ It di.sehar-ges an enoi’moua 
<|Uantity of water, ami is navigable for 127 miles 
from its mouth, tliongli only some 70 or 80 mile.? 
for lai-ge .steamer.s. For the railw.ay from 'Winni- 
peg, see HiriisoN JlA'S'. 

NellllllBo (Ncltnnbiinit), a_ germs of aquatic 
platrl-s included hy some hutardsts in tire n.-itural 
order Ny mphreaceii' (q.v.); birt hy others cori- 
stituted irrto rru oriler, Nelumbiaceie, dilierini'- in 
the wairt of albirmerr in the seed, ami in the distrrict 
car-pels, -whieh are btrried in the eavrties of a lao'e 
flesliy r-eceplacle. The ilowei'.s arrtl leave.s aTe 
very similar to thosr' of ■water-lilies. The species 
arc few, artd are foitml in the Warrir jrarts of A.sia, 
in the rrorth of Africa, arril in North America. 
They are all distirrgrrislied hy tin' liearrty of their 
llower-s. iY. sjicciositiii is the Jfgyiitrarf Ih'an of 
Pythagoras, the Lotus ainl Tuinura of the Hiudrrs, 
and the Licu-Hou trf the ( 'hitiesc. liy the ancients 
it was regarded as the ontblent of fertility j with 
it the Eg,v|itra)is decorated the heads of their 
idols Isis arrd Osiris. The Hindus hold it sacred, 
turd with tlrerrr it is the lloating shell of 'Yisirnu 
artd the tlirorre of Brahma, The Tibetans em- 
bellished their ti'iiiolcs ami altars with it. It is 
rt,lso much estee.iiied ami errltivated in China and 
elsewhere in the East for its seeds, roots, leaf- 
.stalks, turd llower-stalkH, all of which are eaten. 
It has huott itsod as food hy the Egyptiarrs from 
renrotr' arrtiqrtity. 'I'he stjeils ai'(! in size arrd .sliape 
like aerrrtrs, with a taste trroi'e rlelieate than tlrat 
of almottds. The 
root eortlains 
much starch, 
artd a kittil of 
arrowroot tmt,y 
he ohtairreri 
from it ; and 
powdered it 
makes o.xeellertt 
soup with rtrilk 
or water. Great 
(irrarttilies are 
pickled with salt 
and vittegar, arrd 
eaten with rice. 

The (lowers are 
generally rese- 
coloitred.sehhtrri 
white. 'I he 

arreient Egyp- 
tian mode rtf 
Howittg this 

plant, by enelns- 
irtg each seed in 
a hall of clay arrd 
throwing it irrto the water-, is jiraetised at tin 
present day in Irrdia,— iY. lulciim is a North Arrter 
lean species, with yellow llower'S, oxtorrdrng alrnosl 
as far rrorth as Philadelphia. Tire farirraeeorn 
roots are agreeable wlrori boilerl. 

Ncuiiitheliiiiii, or Nemathelminxiies (Gr 
nSma, ‘a thr-ead,’ and hel'iiiins, ‘ arr irrlestiurr, 
worm ’), a general rrarrro applied to the tlrr-end 
worrtrs or rrurnatodes, .such asHi'crrm (ii-v.), Guinea 
wonn ( (pv.), Trichina ( rj.v.), to the sorrrewhat distirro 
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Gouliidfc or haiy-ccls, and trj the more lemotely 
allied Acaiitlioce[)hala or Echinorlnjiidtus (q.v.). 
Tlie more iiiiitortfujb parasitic threadworms will lie 
noted under that title. 

^'euica, anciently the name of a deep and well- 
watered valley of Ai't^oli-,, in the Pelopoiinei^iis, 
between Cleome and Phlius. It lias north mid 
south, and is from two to tliree mile.s long and 
more than lialf a mile broad. It posses.sed a. sacred 
orove, with a maf'iiiliceiit temple of Zems, and was 
celebrated for tlie yame.s calletl tlie Atvnena Ouiucs, 
one of tlie yreab national festivals of the Greeks. 
,Scfl ATHLETJCy. 

]Ve.incrtt‘ft. an important class of ‘ worms,’ the 
iiieniliers of which are mostly marine. They are 
iinseomented, covered with cilia, and often hrightlv 
coloured. Tlieir habitat is ii.snally in .sand or mud, 
hut many are aide to swim, «'hi!e a few are 
parasitic. In diet they seem to he mainly, if not 
wiiolly, earnii’orons. Tlie body i.s' very e.vtensile, 
and in Liiieii.t ttitij'imui' may measure 15 feet in 
length, iilost of them break readily and even 
spontaneously, tlie fragoionts being in .some ca,ses 
able to form a fre.sli liead and body. Among their 
reniarkalile eharaoter.s may he noted tlie presence 
of a long protrirsihle offensive prolio.scis which lie.s 
quite apart from the gnt in a .special .sli(>atli along 
tlie hack, and the oecurrenoe of two curious ciliated 
pits, perliaji.s i'es[)iratory in funotion, ojienitig on 
the aides of the heail, and .somutime.s reaching as 
far inward-s a.s the brain, Two nerve cords extend 
from the brain along tlie sides of the body, occasion- 
ally approaching one anotlier vcntrally or even 
dor-sally. Tlie sexes are .separate, and there is 
fieqnently a remnrkahle inetamoriihosis in develop- 
ment. According to Profc,s,sor Hiihrccht, the 
nemei'tean.s exhibit in the proho.sci.s, its sheath, and 
tlie two head-slits di.stinct atliriitie.s with verte- 
brates. 

Nemesis, according to He.siod, tlie daughter 
of Night, ivas originally the personili cation of the 
moral feeling of right and a jn.st liorror of criminal 
aotioas — in other words, of the oon.scienee. Aftei-- 
ward.s, when an enlarged e.xperience convinced men 
that a divine will found room for its activity amiil 
tlie little oocurrenoe.s of human life, Nenie.sis came 
to be regarded as the iioii’er wlio constantly pre- 
■serves or restores tlie moral equiUbrium of earthly 
affairs — preventing mortals from reacliing that 
excessive pro.sperity which would lead them to 
forget tlie reverence diio to theimmort.al gods, or 
vi.siting them with whole.some calamities in the 
midst of their liappiiies.s. Hence originated the 
latest and loftie.st conception of Nemesis, as the 
being to wlioin w.as entrusted the e.xecntion of the 
decrees of a .strict retrihntii'e providence — the 
awful and mysterious avenger of wTong, who 
punishes and humbles haughty evil-doeis in par- 
ticular. Neme.si.s wa,s thus regai'ded a.s allied to 
Ate (q.v.) and the Eumeuides (q.v. ). She was 
represented in the older tiiue.s as a young virgin, 
resembling Venus ; in later tiine,s, as clotlied with 
the tunic and pephis, sometimes with sword.s in her 
liands and a wlieel at her foot, a griJlin also li.aving 
his right piaw upon tlie wliecl ; sometimes in a 
cliariot drawn by griffins. There w.as a famous 
temple of Nemesis at Khanmus in Africa, where 
iuiportauL fragments of the statue of Nemesis liy 
Phidias were discovered in 1890. 

^ IVcini, Lake of, an extinct crater, 20 miles 
S. of Rome, accounted for its beauty' the gem of 
the Alban Mountain.s. There was here a famous 
temple of Diana, portion.s of u-hieh have been 
recently excavated. Pienan’s PrHre da Naini 
(188,5) gives the place additional interest. 

Neinopllila, a genns of herbaceous annuals 
belonging to the H 3 -drophyllaceie, with pinnatilid 


leai e.s and eoii'piciioii.s lion ei,-. Nadve.s of Nortli 
Amerie,a, Ihey are ciiltii'.ated in European guldens, 
therV. iniiij>iis being piizeda.s a border plant on 
account of its .‘•liowy llowers, blue with a white 
centre. Other species are A. atomaria and A. 
muculata. 

Ncmoill’.*!, an ancient town of 42C8 inluihicants 
m the Piench depaitmcnt of ,Seine-et-jMaine, 40 
miles SE. of Pari.s by rail, gii'Cs a ducal title to 
the second sou of Lonis-Philippe, hoin in 1814. 

IVcnag'll, a market-town of County Tippeiary, 
28 miles NE. of Limerick by rail. The ancient 
Norman keep, called Neiiagh llomul, is a striking 
object. Pop. 5422. 

NcillliUS, the reputed author of a Historia lint- 
oiiuni, midently of Cymrie origin. It give.s tlie 
mythical account of the origin of the Lritons, the 
Eoui.aii occiipaticm, the settlement of the taxons, 
and closes with the twelve victoiious battles of 
King Arthur. The writer is extremel.v credulous 
and feeble iu judgment, but lie has piesevved valn- 
ahle fragments of eailier treatises. The name of 
Nennius occurs in two prologues extant, hut these 
are suspiciously superior in style to llie poor Latiiiily 
of the history itself. The te.xt w.as edited by the 
Itev. .Toseph Pteveusoii for the Eiigli'h Hi-tovical 
l4oeiety in 1888. See the erilicism in De la llov- 
devie’s L’i/Afon'n JJrittnunn (Paris, 1883), hc'Ules 
works by Skene ami Khys, 

Ncocomian. See Cuetaceou.s Sv»n;M. 
IVeolitluc. See Flint Diplements. 

Neophyte (Or. neoplmtos, from iicos, ‘new,’ 
and phiio^ ‘I grow’), tlie name given in early 
cccleeiasticiil language to persons recently con- 
verted to Chnstianity. The word is used iu tills 
sense by ,St Paul (1 Tim. iii. 0). 'The name neo- 
phyte is also appilicd in Eoman usage to newly- 
ordained lu-iests, and sonietinies, though more 
rarely, to tlie novices of a religious order. 

Neoplatonism, the last form of Hellenic 
philosophy, the system of an illu-stiious succession 
of ancient ]ihilosopliers who claimed to found their 
doctrines and speculations on those of Plato. 
Strictly speaking, however, the Platonic philosophy 
expired with Plato’s immediate disciples, Speusippus 
and Xeiiocrates. Neoplafouism is an attempt to 
combine Plato’s doctiine of tlie Ideas, developed hj- 
Aristotle, and aupplemeiitcd with an ethical system 
akin to that of the Stoics, with the oriental doctrine 
of Emanation ; it does for irdleiiism something lilce 
what Philo did for .ludaism. Such amalgamation 
came about most naturally iu Alexandria. Placed 
at the junction of two continents, Asia and Africa, 
and close to the most cultivated aud intellectual 
regions of Europe, that celebrated city iiatuiully 
became a focus for the cliief religious and pliilo- 
Bopliies of the ancient w'orld. Here the East aud 
the West, Greek culture and oriental enthusiasm,, 
met aud mingled j and here Christianity sought a 
home, and by the liberality of its sympathies 
strove to guell the myriad discords of Paganism. 

Authorities have differed as to how iiiuch 
should he included under the term Neoplatmii.siii. 
B.y some it is used to designate the whole new ' 
intellectual niovoment proceeding from Ale.xaiidria, 
comprising, in this broad view, the pliilo&ophj- of 
Pliilo-Judccus and of Nunieniu.s the Syrian ; of 
Christian F,athers like Clemens Alexandrimis and 
Origen ; of the Gnostics ; and of Animonius Saocas 
and ids suceessois. But tlie heat aiitliorities 
restrict the application of the term to the fourth of 
these series. Plotinus, its real founder, resuscitated 
Plato ; Proehis gave the world another Aristotle ; 
in the person of Julian the Apostate Neoplatonism 
became master of tlie world, and for tliree centuries 
it was a formidable rival to Christiaiiitjx Tbe 
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Neuiiliitoiiint^ aiianl at oniwtnicfcm^ a religicin on 
a basL of ilialeelics. Tliey htiove to uttaiu a 
knowleilge of the Hiylieht, and the way in which 
they endearoured to aecoiiiplish tliis wab hy assniu- 
iiif^'tlie exibtence of a caiJiieity in man for paasini' 
heyonil the limit of his eiiipiiiciil knowledge, and 
acijuiiing an intuitive knowledge of the absolute, 
the true — that whitdi is heyond and above the 
fluctuations and duhiuties of ‘opinion.’ This im- 
jieiaonal faculty is called Jicahi.si/. By means of it 
mail — ceasing, however, to he individual man — can 
identify himself with the Ahsohite (nr Infinite). 
Plntimi.s, in fact, .set out fi'nm the belief that 
‘ lihilosopliv ’ is only pos.siljle llnougli the identity 
ol the thinker, or r.atlier of (he buhjeetive thought, 
with the thing thought of, oi the objective thought. 
This intuitive grasp' or ‘vision’ of the Alisolnte Is 
not cunstaiit ; we can neither force nor letaiu it hy 
an effoitof will ; it springs from a divine iiLspira- 
tion anil eutUusiasin tiigher ami purer than that of 
)ioel or proplii>l, and is the elndce.sb ‘gift of (iod.’ 

The god of 1‘loLinu.s and the other Ale.varidriaiis 
is a my.stical Trinity. 'Tlie Divine Nature contains 
Mithiii it three Uyjiostase.s (Suhstaiices) ; its basis, 
if we may so speak, is Unity or Primitive Lioht. 
This Unity ia not itself any thhiij, hub the principle 
of all tliingb ; it is absolute good, absolute iier- 
feotion ; ami, though it is utterly incapable of being 
oonoeivod hy the understanding, there is flial in 
man which a.ssurea him that it — the iiieompre- 
hensihle, the iiioHahle — in, From Unity, as the 
primordial source of all things, emaiiate-s I’ure 
Intelligence (Acne.'), its relleetioii and image, that 
hy which it is intuitively apprelietided ; from Pure 
lutelligeuee, in turn, emanates the ‘Soul of the 
Woi'bl,’ whose creative activity produce.s tlie souls of 
men and animals, and ‘ Nature i’ and iinally, from 
Natiiie proceeds ‘Matter,’ wlucli, however, is 
subjected hy Plotinus to .such reliiiement of defiui- 
tioil that it loses all its grossiic.ss — Ihough he is 
110 (.lualist, and glories in the hciuity of the world. 
Unity, Pure Intelligence, and the W'orld-.Soul thus 
constitute the Plotinian Triad, with which is 
connecteil, as we liave seen, the doctrine of an 
eternal Einaiiatioii. Human souls, whose source 
is the Pure Intelligence, are — hy some mvsteiious 
fate — imprisoned here in perishable bodies, and 
the higher sort are ever striving to reascend to 
their original home. 

'Tim most distinguished pii[iil of Plotinus was 
Poi'iiliyry, who nnvinly devoted himself to ex- 
pounding and (jualifying the iiliilosophy of his 
mastci. In him we see for the first time the 
presence of a ilistinctively anti-Christian tendency. 
Neo])latoiiism, which can only be properly under- 
stood when we regard it as an attempt to jdace 
Paganism on a iiliilosojjhieal basis — to make the 
Greek religion pliilosojihieal, and Greek philo,sophy 
religions — ilid not c.onscioKsh/ set out as the antag- 
•onist of Clnistiaiiity. Neither Ammouius Saccas 
nor Plotinus assailed the new faith ; but as the 
latter continued to grow, and to attract many of 
the most powerful intellects of the age into its 
service, this latent antipathy began to show itself. 
Pui'iihyry wrote against Christianity ; lamblichus, 
the most noted of liis pupils, did the same. The 
latter also introduced a theiirgic or ‘ magical ’ 
element into Neoplatonism, teaching, among other 
things, that certain mystical exercises and symbols 
exercised a suivernatural iidluence over the divini- 
ties. ^ Magic and spiritualism are always popular, 
and it Is therefore not wonderful that lamlilichus 
should have had uumerou.s followers. jEdesius 
succeeded to his master’s chair. From the school 
of one of his disciples, Maximus, eame the 
Emperor Julian, whose jiatroiume for a moment 
shed a gleam of splendour ovei' Neoplatonism, and 
seemed to promise it a universal victory. 


After a succession of able hut not always con- 
sistent teachers, among whom is to be leckoiied tlve 
noble Hyiiatia, we reach Proclus, the la.st i'Kj.-ji 
N eoplatonlst, who heIong.s to the dtli century, a 
man of prodigious learning, and of an enthusiiis’ti'c 
leni|ierament, in whom the pagan-religiou.s, ami 
conseijuently anti-Christian, tendency of the Neo- 
platonic pliiloso]iliy culminated. His ontology 
was based on Lhe 'I’liad of Plotinus, hnt was cvni- 
siderahly motliiied in detail; he exalted ‘Faith’ 
above ‘ Science ’ as a means of reacliini' the 
Absolute Unity ; was a believer in Theurgy, and so 
naturally laid great stress upon the ancient C'hal- 
(Ueaii oracles, Orphic hymns, mysteries, &c. , which 
he regarded as divine revelations, and of which he 
considered himself — as, indeed, lie wms — the last 
great ‘interpreter.’ tlis hostility to tlie Christian 
leligiou was keen; in its sucee.ss he .saw only the 
trium])h of a vulgar popular .superstition ovei- the 
refined and beautiful theories of pliilosojdiy ; it 
wa.s jm if he beheld a horde of barbarians dcfacinc 
the statuc.s and recoids of the Pantheon. 'The 
disci]dcs of Ih-oclus wci-e numerous, Init not re- 
markable for talent. Perlmiis the ablest of his 
successors was Damascius, in wlmse time the 
Emperor Justinian, hy an arbitrary decree, closed 
the schooks of the heathen iiliilusopliers. Neo- 
idatonism soon ceased to e.xist as a system ; hut it 
served as a schoolmaster to bring the media'val 
thinkers to Plato and Aristotle, it served as the 
uursi' of Clin.stian mysticisin, and it had heliied to 
mould the mimi of Augustine. From a scieiitiiic 
point of view it was retiogressivo, jiorverse, absurd ; 
yet ill the moral and religious sjjliere it maintained 
a high and holy ideal, and fostered a lirm belief in 
that which is above the empirical. 

Sec Zeller’s ffintorij of Greek I’liilosophji ; Ueborweg 
and tlie other historians of plnloBi>i>hy ; llersug-Plitt’s 
Iteahnciiklopadic ; the clmreli histories; Kingsley’s 
AUxunUriu mid her tichooh, and his Hiipuihi ; Bigg’s 
Christian J^lulonisU of Ah'xmuiriu (IRBD); Himtiig.H!#- 
ioirc ilcVBcule d'Alrxuvdric (1815); Yaoberut, Hialoire 
rriticpic do Vlicole U'Alexandrie (18,51); and the articles 
in tliis work on I’L.iTO, Stoic'I.sm, Philo, UlUUEN, 
GkOSTICB, PLOTIKUB, Poni'HTllY, Iambmohub, Puocms. 

Nco-Pytlia.soreaiii.siii stood to Pythagoras 
aomewliat an Neoplatonism did to Plato, and 
was an Alexandrian developmient under oriental 
iiilluciices. It originated in tlie first half of the 
century before L’hri.st, and wa.s accordingly the 
predecessor of Neoplatoiiisin. Neo-l’ytliagoreaiis 
may he divided into two groups, according as their 
aims were mainly practical — the purilieatioii and 
ennobling of life liy asceticism, including theurgy, 
or more modestly metapliy.sical — basing their views 
on the Pythagorean theory of miiiihers (sec PvTHA- 
GOBAS). Of the former school Apollonius (q.v. ) of 
Tyana is the most conspicuous example ; of the 
latter, Moderatns of Gades, Nicoiimelnis of Ueiasa 
{2d century A.Y.), Arcliytas (q.v.), and Sextius. 
See the woiLs cited at Neoi’L.vtonisM. 

Neozoic (Gr., ‘new life ’), a term introduced hy 
Edward Forbes to include all the stiii(,a from the 
Trias to the most recent deposits. Few geologists 
Iiave adopted the term ; the systems in question 
being generally divided into the groups of Secondary 
or Me.sozoic, Tertiary or Cainozoio, and Quaternary 
or Post-Tertiary. 

Nepal, ail independent kingdom of India, lying 
on the soutlieiii face of the Himalayas, is boniuled 
on the N. by Tibet, on the S. and W. hy Bengal, 
and on the li. hy Sikkim, ajirotected state. Long, 
80° 6'— 88° 14' E. It is 512 miles in length, hy 
70 to 150 in breadth. Area, .54,000 sq. m. ; pop. 
estimated Iiy native authorities at more than 
5,500,000, though probably half that number is 
nearer the mark. 'The northern parts of the state 
embrace the main range of the Him.alayas (q.v.), 
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! -with its offset spurs, on which stand the great 
I peaks of Everest, Diwalagiri, iS:c. On the south of 
I the state lies the Terai. 'hhe intervening territory 
I consists of nioniitaiii-riilges, enihracing several 
valleys drained by tlie Kiiniali, (iaiulak, Ko.si, and 
other rivers. The eliinate of oour.se varies greatly 
according to the altitude ; the tirincipal vallej', in 
ivliicli sUnds the capital Khatin.indu (rpv.), has a 
^ climate like that of southern Europe. The soil ia 
very fertile, in some districts producing three crops 
in the year. The hillsides are terraced and the 
land is irrigated. Kioe, opium, i-ape, liiiseeil, 
tobacco, and vnirious ceieals and nnlses are the 
more important products. Several minerals, as 
cnppei', iron, sulphur, and others exist, hnt are 
little worked. Tlie forests contain vahiahletimher 
trees. Nepal has e.vtuii.sive tr.ading relations with 
tlie provinces of Biitish India, reaching the aiimial 
average value of d;2,000,000, and with Tibet, the 
iletaits of which are not known. The valleys are 
inliahited hy nnmerinis different liill-trilics, partly 
.xhoiigin.'il, partly of Mongolian or ( 'Idnese deacont ; 
lint the dominant nice are the (loorkhas ((|.v.), 
wliQse ancestors came to the Hiinalayaii slopes from 
Ilajpnt.ana in the l'2tli century, tliough it was not 
until ITUff that they iiiaih* tlieinselves masters of 
Nep.sl. They ra]ailly ,snhdned tlio hill-valleys to 
east and west of tlieui, and, after a war with China 
(1789-02), on aeeonut of Tibet, in which the 
Goorkhas were worsted, and a period of great 
internal disorder, Nepal came into conilict with 
the Iniliati goverumoiit. iVar followed; in 181.5 
Sir David Ochterlony defeated the Coorkha armies 
! in the west, and peace was agreed to 5 hut, the 
, treaty not having Ijeuu signed liy the, king of 
' Nepal, a British force, .'13,000 stnnia, advanced in 
' tlie sueeeeiling jmar to within tliree days’ march of 
I Khatmaiidu, and coiiipelleil the (loorkhas to sign 
! tlie treaty. Since tlmt tliey have ceased their en- 
croachments im British territory, and ilnriiig the 
Mutiny voluntarily sent to tiie mssishanco of the 
I IJritish a force wldcli rendered useful service in the 
1 reduction of Oudli, The veal vnlov of the country 
1 is the prime-minister j Sir ,Jang Bahadur held this 
I oflicii from 1840 to his deatli in 1877, and was 
succeeded by hi.s .«on. But he wn.s slain and sup- 
planted by tlie head of a rival faction in 188.5. 

' Ncpeiitlies. Bee lNsi!CTivou()U.8 Plants. 

Nepliclilie ((-ir. vcph&le, ‘a cloud;’ in allusion 
to the niiiunal bccinning cloudy when immersed in a 
strong acid), a lock-forming mineral of some iin- 
1 jiortanee. It is oohiuiiess, wliite or yellowish, .and 
I usually crystiillise.s in he.xagonal prisms with 
‘ various modilioatiims. It lias a hardness of SJ to 
I ti, and sp. gr. of 2!; or thereiilioiits. It occurs in 
! various volcanic rocks, as in certain Iiasaits 
' (neplieliiie-liasults), in wliich it plays the part of 
I fclspiar in ordinary basalt { plagioclase-basalt). In 
j tliese fine-grained rocks tlie crystalline graiinle.s of 
neplieline are of microscopic size ; in tlie more 
I coarsely crystalline neplieline-basalta ( naphelinites ) 

( tlie crjislals are readily seen liy the naked eye. 
Fine ciy.stals often occur in drusy cavities in such 
rocks. Elmolite (Gr. elaion, ‘oil’) is a variety 
of iiepheliiie with a greasy lustre, wliich seldom 
a.i.sumes a crystalline fomi. It Is d.ark gi’eealsh, 
gray, or brown in colour, and !iiii)e<ai'S to occur only 
in pluloiiic rocks, as in the syenites of Frederiks- 
viirn and Lauiwig in Norw'ay^. 

Ncphellum. Bee Litciii. 

Nephrite, a mineral usually called Jade (n-v.), 
and known also as Beilstein, or Axostone. It is a 
hard, tough inirienil found in 'rurlce.stau, in Siberia, 
in Bhutan, in New Caledonia, in the Marquesas, 
in British Columbia, and in Alaska. It is a com- 
position of silicate of calcium and magnesiiiin, with 
lime, ahimiiia, soiliiiin, and protoxide of iron. The 


brigdit green of some of the more highly -prized speci- 
mens is pmliahly due to oxide of nickel. .Some speci- 
mens in India ( where it is not native ) strilre lii'e with 
steel, and are therefore not ]mic nephrite. What 
is most generally known as in lent, d jade is a palc- 
m-eenisli ncphiite, nioie or opaque, veiy hard, 
hut with a iieculiar yiefisy feeling to the" touch 
Tills quality is more often seen in vases, Ac., tlie 
finer and rarer colours being used for personal 
ornaments. Jincli of wlmt is called Oceanic 
Jade, liecansc found in the South Sea Islands and 
New Zealand, is not true nephrite, hnt Is neverthe- 
less a heautifnl and valuable mineral. Nephrite 
(Greek ncp/i/'o.,', ‘kidney’) was supposed to he a 
charm again.st nephritic di, senses, and had many 
other virtues ascrilieil to it ; in Oliina to this 
fl.ay jade ornaments are helievod to afford pro- 
tection from lightning. The old Aryan belief 
in tills may account for the wide distribution of 
jade ornaments althinigli deposits of the mineral 
are so limited. The specimens of nephrite obtained 
from prehistoric ‘Jind.s’ in Eniope were lielieved to 
have been imported fiom Asia. But recently the 
mineral has been discovered in place at Jovdaiis- 
miihl in Silesia; anil tlie water-worn fragments 
found at Nenenbiirger See have probably been 
derived fiom some local source not yet detected. 

Ncplii'iti.s (Gr. nqihru‘ 1 , ‘kidney’), inllamma- 
tion of the Kidneys (q.v.). 

Nepomiik (or Pojiuk), John of, the pation 
saint of Boliemia, wlio is liuuouvcd as a nuirbyr of 
the seai of confession, was iiorii at Poimik, a few 
mile.s ,SE. from I’ilsen, about 1,3,30. Having stndieil 
at the university of Prague and taken lioly orders, 
he lield various ecclesiastical offices in Prague, iiml 
was appointed confessor to Sopliia, wife of King 
Wenceslans IV. For refusing to betray to this 
monaroii the confe.s.sioii of tlie ijiieen John wa.s put 
to tlie torture, then tied liand and foot, and Hung 
into tile Moldan, in Marcli 1383. His memoiy was 
elierislied witli peculiar affection hy the Bohemian 
peopk, and in 1720 he was eaiionised by Pope 
Benedict Xlll. His memory is celebrated on 16tli 
May, By some liistoriaiis two distinct personages 
of the same name are emimerated— one, the martyr 
of the confessional, Uie other, a victim Intlie simoiii- 
acal tyranny of Wenee.slans ; but the identity of the 
twoissnstained iiy Palacky, Gc/ii;hii'litii run ISnhmcn, 
iii. 62. In 1855 i-Vhel tried to prove that John of 
Nepomuk was a merely Catliolio transformation of 
tlie people’s darling, the heretical John Hiiss. See 
Wratislaw’s Life, Lcf/cnrl, and CcmuniMtion of 
St John Nejjomticcn (1873). 

NepOSi CoENELius, a Roman liistorical writer, _ 
was a native of Pavia, as IMoimnseii tliiiiks, of 
Hostilia (now 0.stiglia), as its citizens believed 
they proved hy erecting a statue in ISOS. He was 
tlie conlemporarj' and friend of Cicero, Atticus, 
and Catullus, aiid was prohalily still alivm in 25 
or '24 B.C. The ancients ascribed to him the follow- 
ing works; Chronica, E:ceii\plurmn Libri, Lives of 
Cato and Cicero, and De Viris Ilhistrihus. The 
last Is supplied to have consisted of sixteen bonks, 
but only twenty-live brief biographies of warrior.s 
and statesmen, mostly Greeks, have survived. 
These biographies are untrnstwortiiy as liistory, 
hut are written in a clear and elegant .style, 
although affected archaisms and eupliiiistio iiianiier- 
isiiiR are not iinfrequent. Until the middle of the 
Kith century they were generally ascribed to 
..limiliuR Prohns ('4tii century); hut in 1569 the 
famous Diony.simi Lanibinns claimed them as part 
of the lost work of Cornelius Nepus. Other good 
editions are those of Cellarius (1689) and, in 
modem days, Nipperdey _(2d ed. 1879), Bee 
Preudenberg, Quaratiouen historic^ in O. Nepotis 
vitas ( 1839). 
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Nopolihlll (Ital. «c/JO<e, ‘a nephew’), a word 
n^<!(l to signify the system or cnstoin praetised by 
fce\ eral popes sulfeequeiit to Innocent VIII. of 
granting lugh honours, dignities, ollices, j)enslons, 
and the like to their laiiiily lehition.s, generally 
their nephews, altogether irre.spective of nieiit. 

Neutuuc, the Italian god of the sea. Attempts 
have ueen made to show that Ids worship goes 
hack to Aryan times, by identifying his name with 
the iSanskrit and Iranian iViJ.'im Napat, ‘ otfspring 
of the water,’ Hut this is one of those unfortun- 
ate identifications which shorv tliat eoinparatiyo 
niythologista ,are not always compar.ative phil- 
ologists. Fiuther, as theie is nothing whatever to 
make it in the least jirohahle that Neptnne was 
ever anything hat a .sea-goil, and as the )nimitive 
Aiyaiis weie not acipiainted with the .sea, it is 
evident that lie cannot have been an Aryan deitj'. 
Indeed, as it wa.s not until after tlie Ttali.ans liad 
entered ftaly tliat they became at all familiar with 
the sea, it was proliaijly not until after they lia<l 
settled in Italy tliat they ni.ade aeriuaiutanee with 
Ne|itime. Nor in all proliahility was lie their own 
iin’enthm, IVe may conjecture that he was 
horroved I 13 ’ tliein from the Etruscans, a maritime 
nation, wlio worsldpped as their sea-god Nethuus 
01 Netliunus. Had tlie Italians never come in 
contact in liistoricai times with tlie Greeks, 
Netluinus or NepUmus would have romaiued a 
mere alistraotiou, like all otlier Italian deities, who 
were ratlier ninninu than personal _ lioings. But 
communication with Greece resulted in the Italian.s 
identif,ying tlieir god of the sea with Poseidon (q.v.), 
the Greeks’ god of the sea. — For the planet Nep- 
tune, see Ph.tNiiT.s 1 for the Nejitunist tlieory, see 
Geology, I'ol. V. p. US. 

Nevbudda (more correctly N.tnu.tDA), a river 
of India, ri.ses on tlie Aiuarkautak plateau, 34i):l 
feet above sea-level, in 22° 41' N. lat., Sl° 49' E. 
long., and Hows rvest, tlirougli the Central Provinces, 
past Jalialpur (lOO miles from its .snnrca), tiirougli 
tlie great depression lietwcon the Vindliya Moun- 
tain.s on tire nortli and tlie Satpura Jilonntains on 
the south, known as tlie Valley of the Nerliudda, 
and reaelies Hie Gulf of Camba.v half-way between 
llaroda and >Snrat. It has a total length of 800 
miles, and drains .30,400 .sq. m. It is navigable as 
far as Broacli, 30 miles from its mouth, and is 
joined from the left by the Kaveri ( Oaavery ). The 
liver ranks ns a .sacred stream in the eye.s of the 
Hindus. It is regarded as a meritorious act to 
walk from the sea to its source and h.ack again 
along.sido the river. 

Nerchinsk. See Nebtchin.sk. 

Nereid. See Nymph. 

Ncrei.S, a common genus of marine worms or 
Cluetopods, tlie members of which live in the sand 
or more freely in the sea. See ClLETOI’ODS, and 
WnEM.s, 

Neri, Philip, tlie founder of tlie Congregation 
of the Oratory and a canonised saint of the Roman 
Catholic Cliurcli, was horn at Florence, Juh’' 21 , 
151a, and was the youngest son of Francesco Neri, 
an attornej' in that cit^s His .singular modesty. 
Ills piety, and aftectionate heart won for him in Ids 
boyhood the name of the ‘Good Pippo.’ Philiji’s 
uncle, a prosperous merchant, ivished to make him 
Ids heir ; but the youth, with the view of ahaiidon- 
irig all worldly pursuits, left his family and betook 
himself in his eighteenth year to Rome. Here for 
many years he lived as a layman a humble and 
retired life, A Florentine gentleman gave him a 
small room as a lodging and a daily allowance of 
meal._ Philip spent most of his time in visiting the 
sick, in in.structing the poor and ignorant, and in 
solitary piuyer in the catacombs. It was not till 


1551, wlien he was thirty -.six yeais of age, that he 
was per-suaded to become a priest. Ho now took 
up Ins qiiarleis in the little ohurcli of S. Girolamo 
and gathering ronml 1 dm a number of dlscqdes' 
some of whom were 111011 of good family and lii'di 
attainnieiils, lie started the exercises of devotion 
which made Ills name famous. At first tlic-e 
simple services or prayer-meetings u'ere held with 
a few young men in Ills own room. In lO.iS they 
were traiisfened to an oratory wliieli he was per. 
ndtted to build over the nave of the clmridi. The.se 
daily services, which weic a great novelty at the 
time, consisted of three sernmiis of about lialf 
an hour’s duration, delivered in a familiar style, 
and intor-spei sed with vernacular hymns, readimr 
and jiiayers. The preachers were fur tlie most part 
laymen. Eiiring the day Philip took many of liis 
jieiiitents round the hospitals. His object was to 
make religion attractive, es]iecially to the youue. 
At tlie carnival or in holiday seasons he instituted 
musical eiiteitaiiiiiicnts and the acting of religions 
dramas, the origin of the niodern oratorio. At 
other limes he took luiiiiheis of men in procession 
through the streets on a jiilgrimage to the seven 
churches, allernately singing hymns and praying in 
.silence, and would take refreslimeiit and recreation 
in the viiieyaid or gaideii of some wealthy friend. 
U i.s .said that before Philip’s death the mimher 
of these jiilgrims rose to two thousand. 

In 1504 I’liili]! had some of his companions 
ordained piiest.s, and estahlisliod among them a 
coiiiniiiiiity life at a clinrch given to liiiii by the 
Florentines. ()ii(“ of these priests was (.'esare 
Baj-oiiio, the historian of the oliiircli, and after- 
wards caidinal. 'Ten years laier the coniiimnitv, 
now mncli increased in miniher, moved I 0 S. Maria 
in Vallieclla, on tlie .site of which Philip built a 
larger clniroh, known as tlie Cliie,sa Nnova, or New 
(Jliurcli. Here the institute of the Uratoiy received 
the formal apjirohation of the pope, and here 
Philip died, Jlay 25, 1595. 

The saint was not an orator or a learned man, 
and although he was the favourite of jjojie.s amt 
cardinals, as he was of the ]ioor, he never received 
any ecclesiastical ollice or dignity. Ho never 
meddled witli politics or piihlic aiiairs, But his 
gentle and joymi.s nature. Ids tender charity, and 
the example of his iiiiioeent life were among tlie 
most potent of the iiilhiences wliich lirmiglit aliont 
the revival of ecclesiastical piety and the reforma- 
tion of morals in Rome during the later half of 
the 15th ceiitiirjL and which earned for him Ids 
title of ‘the Apostle of Rome.’ IMany miracles 
rvere attributed to the saint, ei'en the raising of 
the dead. A notable plieiiomenon connected with 
his life is one which is to 1 ‘liilip what the stigmata 
were to Francis of Assisi — a strange jialpitation of 
the heart and fracture of the ribs attributed to the 
supernatural elieots of divine love — which came 
upon him siiddenlj' one day at prayer in the 
cataconihs. Philiii was canonised with Ignatius 
Loj'ola and otliers in 1622. 

Philiji’s literary remains consist of a few letters ( Svo, 
Paihia, 1751 ) and some sonnets printed in the collection 
of the jiime Oncstc. The best life of the saint was written 
by one of tlie fatliers of the congregation, Giacomo Baoei, 
in 1622, just before Philip’s canonisation. Compare Vila 
heati P. Phil, Nerii in aitnos difjesta, by Ant. Gallonio 
(1600), An Englisli translation, made from a later 
edition of Eacci, appeared under tlie editorship of P. W. 
Faber in 1S4'J. A popular biography has Ijeen written 
by Mrs Hojie (Burns and Oates, 1869) ; and see also the 
Life by Archhisliop Capeoelatro (Eng. trans. ISS'i). 

N<Sris-les-liaiiis. See Montlucon. 

Nero, the last of the Ciesars and the mystic 
antichrist of primitive Christian tradition, Roman 
emperor from 54 to 68 A.D., was horn at- 
Antium, on the coast of Latium, loth Deoemhev 
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37, iinil wn,s the son of Cn. Doniitiiis Aheno- 
iiavlni^ ami of the younger Agrippina, the daughter 
of Germauions Cmsar, and sister of Caligula. HL 
mother hecame the u'ife of tlic Emperor Claudius, 
who adopteil him (50), his name, originally L, 
iOoniitias Ahenobarhus, being clianged to Nero 
Claiulins Ciesar Drusns Gernianious. After the 
death of Claudius (54) the Pr.'ctorian Guards, at 
the instigation of Afrauius Burrus, their prefect, 
declared him euqjeror, instead of Claudius’.s son 
liritaimicus, and their choice rvas acknowledged 
both by the senate and by the provinces. His 
reign began ivitlr tlie semblance of moderation and 
good promise, under tlie guidance of Bnrrus .aud 
ids tutor Seneca the philosoplier ; lint lire halefiil 
inlhience of his mother, together with his own moral 
weakness and .sensuality, frustrated their eflbrts, 
and lie .soon plnugeil lieadlong into dehaueliery, 
evtravagance, and tyranny. He caused the young 
Ih’itanniens, the .son of Clandin.s, to be treacher- 
poisoned, and afterwards (59) hisoum mother 
Agrippina to he murdered, in order to please his 
intiuuons and ainhitious mistress Popprea Sabina. 
To marry her lie divorced and put to death liks 
neglected wife Octavia, tlie sister of Dritannicns. 
Tlie Roman senate .showed tlie depth of itsdegiada- 
tion hv presenting an address congratulating the 
hateful matricide on the death of Agrippina, hut 
Nero himself was ever haunted by the ghost of a 
niunleved mother. The airaim of the cinidre were 
at this time far from tran([uil. In 01 an insurrec- 
tion hrolio out in Britain under (ineen Boadicea, 
wliieh was suppressed liy Suetonius Paulimis. 
Next year saw an unsuccessful war against the 
Partliians in Armenia. At home the emperor 
was lamponned in verse ; Buvrus, a valuable friend, 
died ; and oven Seneca, though no rigid moralist 
out of lii.s hook.s, tlionglit it oni.y decent to remove 
from ooiirt. In July 64 occurred a great conflagra- 
tion in Rome, liy which two-thirds of the city was 
reduced to aslie.s, Nero himself is stated by all 
authorities later than Tacitus to have been the 
incendiary ; and we are told that he admired the 
spectacle from a di.stanee, reciting verses about the 
Imrning of Troy. But )io found a convenient scape- 
goat in the mysterious sect of tlie Christians, many 
of whom were ]iut to deatli with unheard-of ernei- 
ties, such as being wrapped in cloth steeped with 
pitcli, and set on (ire in tlie imperial gardens. 
Moreover, he rebuilt tlie city with great niagniti- 
cence, and reared for him.self on the Palatine Hill 
a ,sf Jen did palace, tlip famous ‘golden hoii.se,’ and 
in order to provide for this expenditure and for the 
giatification of tlie Roman populace by spectacles 
and distrihutions of corn Italy and the provinces 
were plundered without ruth. A oonspivacy against 
Nero in the year 65 failed, and Seneca ana the poet 
Lnoan fell victims to Ills vengeance. In a lit of 
pas.sioii he murdered his wife Popprea, by lacking 
her when she was pregnant. He then offered his 
hand to Antonia, the daughter of Claudius, but 
was refused, whereupon he caused the loo fastidi- 
ous lady to lie put to death, and married Statilia 
Messallina, after putting hei’ Jmsband to death. 
He also executed or haiii.siied many persons liighly 
distinguished for integrity and virtue. His un- 
dignilied vanity led him to seek distinction as a 
poet, a philosopher, an actor, a musician, and even 
a cliarioteer, and he received sycophantic applause, 
not only in Italy, hut in Greece, to whioli, upon 
invitation of the Greek cities, he made a visit in 
07. Butin 6S the flallio and Spanish legions, and 
after them the PrieLorian Guards, rose against him 
to make Galha emperor, and Nero fled from Rome 
to the house of a freedman, Pliaon, about four miles 
distant. The senate now declared him an enemy 
of his country, and the trembling tyrant saved 
himself from execution by suicide, llth June 68. 


His last words tliiow light on his pitiful vanity 
and on the cruel irony of fate tliat plaoed him on 
a throne— ‘ What an artist is hist in me.’ See 
tlie articles Rome, Senec.v, AK'i'icHni.ST, Apne.r- 
LYPTIC Nt'MlSEK, &c. ; W. Wolfe Cape.s, Huy/i/ 
Bitmiin Einiiirc, and Meiivale’s Histonj of the 
Humans uncle)' the Empire. 

Neroli, Oil of. See Oeange. 

NertchiJi.sk, a town of eastern Siberia, in 
the Trans-Baikal Territory, on the Nertcha, a 
tributary of the Shilka (which is a licad-stream of 
the Amur), 875 miles E. of Irkutsk. Tiie district 
of which it is the centre yields silver, lead, zinc, 
tin, and gold ; and the town i.s a trading centre 
for Eii.s.si,an.s, Mongo].s, Turcomans, and Tungnse.s, 
exchanging tea, gunpowder, and furs. Po]i. 3750. 
See the Ccntia-y Mapitzinc, October 1889. — Another 
Nertchinsk, NEEToniNSKrY-Z.u’OD, stands ISO 
miles SE., on a tributary of tlie Argun, and is 
also a greivt mining centre. Tlie silver-mines and 
gold-niine.s are largely worlced by convict labour, 
and the pop. of the town, with the mines, i.s about 
5000. The soil in tlie vicinity is fertile, and the 
climate mild and agreeable. 

Ncrtlms. See Hkutiia. 

Ncriida, M.vdame. See HalliI. 

Nerva, M. Cor'CElu.s, a Ronmn emperor, 
elected by the senate iiftei the imivderof Dmnitian, 
ISth Seiiienibev 96 A.li. He was born in 32, of a 
family belonging to Narnia, in Umbria, and twice 
held the honour of eonsiilsiiip before his election 
to tlie dignity of emperor. He displayed great 
wksilom and moderation, reotilled the ajmim,stra- 
tion of justice, and diminished the taxes; but find- 
ing himself, on account of his advanced age, not 
vigorous enough to repress the insolence of the 
Pra'toiian Guards, he adopted M. Ulpius Trajanus, 
then at the head of the army of Germany, who 
succeeded liim on his death, 27tii January OS. 

Nci’val; GkE.tEP Di!, the adopted name of 
Gdiwd Laiirnnie, one of the most attractive hut 
ill-starred ligiire.s among tlie Prench Roinanticist.s, 
was born at Paris, (May 21, 1808, son of an oflioer 
in the Grand Army. lie was educated along with 
Gautier at the Lycee Charleniagne, ami early took 
to lettei-s, puhli.shiiig at twenty a translation of 
Faust which pleased Goethe, and gave his choriiaes 
to Berlioz. De.sidtory icork, a love-all'air cut 
slioit by death, fits of re.stle.ss travel, of dissipation, 
and of gloom that at tiiiiea deepened uito mental 
darkness, and at last death, almost certainly by 
his own b.and, 25th .Taiuiary 1855, sum uji the 
wretched stoiy of his life. He moved in a romantic 
dream-world all his days, squandered money when 
he had it prodigally upon ht'ic-u-hrae, read deeply 
in Greek, Italian, German, English, and Arabic, 
and wandered carelessly over Italy, Germany, 
Greece, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Gerard de 
Nerval wrote admirably alike in prose and verse, 
lifestyle everdelicate, natural, and original, informed 
with a subtle personal charm of a quite remarkable 
character. But hts travels, criticism, plays, and 
pioems, good lilerature as they are, are far less in- 
teresting than bis AcirHie, ou Ic BHiie et la Vie 
(1855), an experience of his own madness. ‘This 
strange work,' says Andrew Lang, ‘ does for in.saii- 
ity what the Bi-eam of Gerontius has done for 
death.’ In Lcs lihtminfs, ou les Preonrseurs du 
Soeialisme (1852), lie discns.ses the mysticism of 
certain higlily endowed men in its relation to 
mental alienation. But his most delightful w'oi-k 
will he found in his fantastic short tales, which 
have an exquisiteness of their oivn that approaches 
near perfection. These are the Contes ct FaeHies 
(1852), and the semi-autohiographic series of Filhs 
de Felt, containing Sylvie, Anytlique, Jenny, 
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Oi'tavie, lus, Emilie, CoriUa (18/i6). Another book 
of singular interest is the melange entitled Ln 
Bohemc Galante. Some of hia most charming 
poems are graceful adaptations of French peasants’ 
folk-songs, the beauty of which lie had ears to hear. 

His CEuvres com,j>letcs were collected in 5 vols. in 1868. 
See Andrew Lang in FraseEs Magazine, May 1873. 

Nervii, a powerful and warlike people of the 
ancient Gallia Belgica, whose territory stretched 
from the Samhre to the ocean, not subdued by 
Cicsar without an obstinate resistance. 

Nervous Diseases. See articles in this 
work on Alcoholism, Aphiisia, Ajioplexy, Ajipe- 
titp. Brain, Chorea, Cretinism, Delirium, Delirium 
Tremens, Epilepsy, Headache, Hydrocephalus, 
Hypochondriasis, Hysteria, Insanity, Locomotor 
Ataxy, Meningitis, Myelitis, Neuralgia, Paralysis, 
Sciatica, Spinal Cord, Sunstroke, Tetanus, &c. 

Nervousness is a term somewhat vaguely used, 
both popularly and by medical men, to express an 
iindulj’ excitable condition of the nervous system, 
manifested by unusually ready manifestation of 
emotion — e.g. starting at slight causes — by morbid 
sensitiveness, by unreasonable apprehension, by 
trembling of muscles, and in many other ways. 
The condition may be natiirai, or produced by ill- 
health or acute disease. It is more common in 
children than in adults, and in the female sex than 
the male. Care slioiikl be taken to improve the 
general health by good nutrition, regulation of 
the bowels, open-air exercise, bathing, cliange of air 
and scene, and the ordinary tonic remedies ; stimu- 
lants and drugs should be avoided save under the 
special direction of a medical man. 

Nervous System, the mechanism by which 
an animal acquires a knowledge of the e.xternal 
world, and by moans of which the great functions 
of the absorption of food, the elimination of waste 
iroduots from the body, the re.spiration, circu- 
ation, and muscular action, are regulated and 
controlled. In its simplest form, in some of the 
lowe.st animals, it oonsmta merely of nerve-fibres 
going to and from a small group of nerve-cells ; but 
from this elementary condition tliere is an evei'- 
increa-sing degree of complexity till its highest 
development is reached in man, which alone is 
included in the following description. In the 
articles on Birds, Fishes, lleptiles, Mollusoa, &c. 
will be found imragraiihs on the nervous systems 
of the various classes of animals. 

The nervous system is composed of a series of 
organs — nerve-cells, nerve-fibres, and nerve end- 
organs. The nerve-cells are situated for the most 
part in the brain and spinal cord, but also in 
other parts of the nervous system. Their function 
i.s either to receive, to send out, or to modify as 
they transmit, nervous impulses. The nerve-fibres 
transmit nerve impulses to and from the nerve- 
cells. For this reason groups of nerve-cells are 
often conveniently sjmken of as nerve centres ; 
their relation to the nerve-Iibres being analogous 
to that of a telegraph-otliee to the wires connected 
with it. The cud-organs are the special structures 
for receiving iinpre.ssions, such as the various 
organs of special sense, smell, sight, hearing, taste, 
touch (see No.se, Eye, Ear, Ta.ste, Touch), and 
for transforming outgoing impulses into muscular 
contractions or secretion, &e. The nerve-fibres 
thus connect either an end -organ with a nerve 
centre, or two nerve centres with each other. 
These three sets of organs, nerve centres, fibres, 
and end-organs, are grouped into two great 
systems — the cerebrospinal (iig. 1) and the sym- 
pathetic (fig, 10) system. The former is composed 
of the brain, spinal cord, and the cranial and spinal 
nerves respectively connected with them. The 
sympathetic .system is formed by a double chain 


of small swellings, called ganglia, on either side 
of the front of the spinal column, and connected 
with each other, with the spinal nerves, and the 
internal organs by lino nerve-fibre.s (figs. 7 and 10). 



Fig. 1. 

a, corobruiii; h, cerebellum; r, medulla oblongala; d, spinal 
cord, from which the spinal nerves an.se ; e, Ijincliial plexus ; 
/, soinlie nerve. 

The nerves are whitisli cords varying greatly in 
size. They are composed of nerve-Iibres wliicb are 
bound together by fibrous tissue. Tills forms a 
sheath on the outside [iXio perineurhmi), and sends 
processes in wauls between the individual nerve- 
Iibres (fig. 4 shows a transverse section of part of a 
nerve, with the bundles of connective tissue passing 
inward). In the spinal cord and brain the nerve- 
Iibres are held together by a special kind of con- 
nective tis.sue, called neuroglia. 

Structure of Ncrsefibres . — A fibre from a spinal 
neiwe has the following structure. In the centre 
is a very line fibre or thread called the axis cylinder. 
This runs without any interruption along the whole 
length of the nerve. It can be traced into a nerve- 
cell at one extremity, and into an end-oi'gan at the 
other ; and thei-e is reason to believe that it is 
really an outgrowth from a nerve-cell. It is the 
essential constituent of a nei-ve, that namely along 
which the nervou.s impulse travels. Tim axis 
cylinder is in its turn composed of still finer 
fihrillse, which may break up into liner nerve- 
fibres. Except at its origin and termination, the 
axis cylinder is covered 1)y a tubular membrane 
called the med^dlary sheath, or the white sub- 
stance of Schwann, a ivbitish substance of a 
peculiar fatty nature. This is interrupted at inter- 
vals of about Tji^th of an inch by constrictions whioli 
( fig. 2 ) pass comqfietely tlirougli its thickness. When 
a nerve is stained with nitrate of silver, a black 
colour is formed at the intersections, and for a 
I short distance along the axis cylinder (see fig. 3, 

I where two are represented). These intermptions 
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are ealled nodes of Eanvier, after Uieir discoverer, 
and are supposed to allow of the percolation of 
lymph to nourish the axis cylinder. When a nerve 
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Eg. 2. 

Small part of a nerve-libre rvith 
cyliiirlcr, aimi’mincled by 
medullary .slieatb. Tim primi- 
tive blieath p-asses over the 
coiiatriction in tlie medullary 
biie.illi. 



Nerve-bbree, stained witb 
nitrate of silver, sliowing 
two nodes of Ranvier. 


inch in diameter ; in the In-ain they may he nearly 
ten times finer. 

The nerve-cells vary greatly in .size and in form. 
Many of them, e,specially in certain region.^ of the 
cortex of the hrain, liave the .sliape of an elongated 
pyramid, (hg. 5, B), with line proces.se.s coming ofl' at 
various points, others are very irregular in outline, 
hut also with nunieions proces.ses, one of which 
can frerpienfcly he traced into continuity with a 
medullated nerve, and lienee is called the aa-w 
cijHacler process, wliilo the others form a fine net- 
work hefore entering anotlier cell or fibre. Such 
cells are called multipolar (fig. 5, A and 0), and 
are seen hest in tiie anterior liorns of the gray 
matter of the spinal cord. Many cell.?, again, are 
bipolar — i. e. they have only two hhres, one at each 
pole, in connection with them. 

TJie various end-organs are described under tlie 



Eg. 6, 


is divided trauaverselj’’, and stained appropriately, 
the axis cylinder appears as a small point sur- 
rounded hy a ring of the wliitisli medullary sheath 



(fig. 4). This sheath is enclosed by a continuous 
investment, the primitive skealh. This is colour- 
less, and very delicate, and has a nucleus on its 
inner side corresponding to cacii segment of the 
medullary sheath. Tn the sympathetic .system the 
medullary sheath is absent ; while the fibres of the 
brain and spinal cord retain the medulloi'y sheath. 



A, from sympatlietio ganglion ; B, finin cerebrum ; C, from 
spinal eoi'il ; a.p,, axis eylimlei. process. 

hut want the primitive membrane. The sympa- 
thetic fibres are often called gray or non-ihedul- 
lated ; the others, white or medullated. The 
nerve-fibres in the limbs are about oljirth of an 


•Special section.s. Fig. 6 shows the manner in 
which the fibres of a nerve end in a innscle. 

The nerve.s aii.sing from tlie brain are arranged 
in twelve paiis. The first, or olfactory, is the nerve 
of .smell. The .second, or optic, is the nerve of .siglit. 
It arises fj'oin the retina, meets with its fellow in the 
optic cliiasma, and is distributed half to eacli side of 
the hrain, terminating partly in the corpora quadri- 
gemina (for the reflex movements of the eye), and 
partly in the optic thalamus, passing thence to the 
occipital lobe of the cerebrum (for the sense of 
.sight). The third or oculo-mntor nerve arises 
under the coiqiora quadrigemina, and passes to all 
the muscles of the eye except two, which are 
supplied liy the fourth and sixth pairs. The fourth 
iiervej wising immediately behind the third nerve, 
supplies the BU 2 rerior oblique nuisole of the eye; 
while the si.xtli pair, arising from a nucleus near 
the middle of the floor of the fourth ventricle, 
sui)])lies the exteraal rectus musele of the eye. 
The fifth pair has a very long origin from a point 
at the level of the third nerve down to the ujiper 
part of the spinal cord. It is the motor nerve to 
the muscles of mastication, and the sensory nerve 
to the face, front of the head, teeth, tongue, and 
is the nerve of taste of the anterior part of the 
tongue. It is this nerve which is concerned in 
neuralgia of the liead and face and teeth. The 
.seventh pair arises from the lower part of the pons 
Varolii ( see Beain), and is the motor nerve to the 
facial muscles of expression. Injury to or disease 
of this nerve causes facial palsy, or Bell’s paralysis. 
Tire eighth pair, or auditory nerve, .suppilies the 
internal ear. It is divided into two parts, one of 
which supplies the cochlea, and is the nerve of 
hearing proper, wliile the other supirlies the semi- 
circular canals, and is concerned in the mainten- 
ance of the equilibrium of the body. The nerve 
arises from the lateral and posterior part of the 
pons Varolii and medulla oblongata. The ninth 
p.-iir-, or gloBSo-plraiyngeal nerve, is the special 
nerve of taste, and supplies the hiuder third of 
the tongue, with the taste bulbs of which it is 
connected. The tenth pair, or pneiimogastiio 
nerve, has a very wide area of distribution to the 
lunws, heart, stomach, &c. ; it is partly motor and 
partly sensory in function. The eleventh pair, or 
spinal accessory nerve, is the motor nerve to the 
larynx, and to certain muscles in the upper part 
of the neck. These three nerves arise from a 
groove in the side of the medulla oblongata and 
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nppei put of tlie spinil coul Tlie t^^elfth pan, oi 
Inpoolnssal lien e the iiioloi neive of the tongue 
Its ongin 16 , neai the Horn of the fouith \entncle, 
dote to the imihlle line, ami it 
eiiieiges fiom the antenoi mi 
f lee of the iiiedulhi ohlongat i 
HI a shallow giooie hetiietn the 
aiiteiioi p>iaiiiids and the in 
feiioi ohvaij bodi (seeBrvia) 
The spinal nenes ‘iiiso fioin 
the s|iinal coid iii pans, thiitj 
one in nuiiihei, and aie named 
accoiding to then i elation to 
the ipitehia' — eenicil, doisal, 
luinhai and sacial Then 
mode of oiigin will he tindei 
stood fiom lig 7, which lepie 
sents diagiannnatiealh the insi 
pait of then coinse, and on one 
&uh then lelations iiith the 
stiupathetio system — C 1-8 le 
piesents the eight pans of ceivi 
eal neiies, D 1-12, the tiielie 
doisal pans, L 1-5 the Ine 
lumhai pans , and S 1-b, the 
SIX saoinl pans of nei i ts E ich 
spinal iieive aiisos hj two loots, 
an anteiioi and a posteiioi (hg 
8, a and ji , see also SPIN VL 
CoilD) These loots piss out 
Mauls, and unite hetoie thej 
leaie the spinal eanil Bcfoie 
then union a small mal siiell 
ing IS found on the posteiioi 
loot, and is tailed its qunqliox, 
q The united iioi x e leaves the 
spill il canal by a small apeituio 
hetxxeen adjacent xeilehi.n It 
almost inimedi'iteU gives oil a 
fine iiiedullited iiene to its 
„ _ couospondiiigsxiiipatheticgang 

' lion, a hiaiich Mhith can be 

tiaced into one of the iiiteinal 
oigans It also leceivts fiom the g in gl ion a non 
mednllated oi giay iihie, mIucIi is dintiihiited to 
the miisculai coat of the blood x tssels, tspeci illy 
the aiteiies The neive thus alteied passes out 
Mauls, dividing as it goes to send its ultimate 
hi Indies into the fihies of the luusdes, into the 
cells of the skin and connective tissues, tendons, 
and bones In the doisal legioii each neive passes 
to Its distribution Mithniit enteiing into connection 
with its neiglibouis, but in the ceixioal, tuiiihai, 



and saoial legions the neives split up and foiin neii 
j imctions M itli each otliei, oi plexites as they aie 
called (These aie indicated in hg 1, and on the 
light liand side of fig 7, but the detailed desciip 
tion of them is impossible within the limits of tins 
aiticle ) 

Functions of the Spinal Nerves — Sii Chailes 
Bell disooveied that division of the anteiioi loots 
M as followed hy loss of poxvei of vohintaiy motion, 
and that division of the posteiioi loots destioyed 
the poxvei of sensation He teimed the anteiioi 
loot motoi, and the postenoi sensory It has since 
been asoeitamed that the antenoi loots eaiiy out 
Maids othei impulses that do not lesult in motion, 


and that tlie posteiioi loots caiix iiivxauls nnjmlsfs 
xxliich iinj not lesiilt in sensation Theitfoie it 
IS inoie collect to teuu these loots lesjiectivpk 

ijfucid wvX ajjoent If the autei loi loot he dix ided 

hetxvecn the point of its oiigin fiom tlie cells ot the 
anteiioi hoin of the spinal coul and its junction 
with the posteiioi loiil the pait unconnected with 
the cold Mill xxasteahjii„ the xxliolt length of the 
neive, and the iiinscles which it siipjiliLs will waste 
also The cells m conneclion with the aiitcuoi 
loots, thcicfoii' not only send out motoi impulses, 
but exeil i iintiitive oi iinphit nifinence on the 
neive and iiinscle Ihvisnm of the posteiioi loot 
hex Olid its ganglion is followed hv wasting of the 
coiiespnnding hhies of the neive to then ultimate 
tciinniation If the loot he cut between the 
ganglion and the spinal coul, the pait attached to 
the ganglion lemaiiis unilteied, while that con 
nected with the spinal coul wastes This shows 
that the ganglion of the jinstciim loot exeils a 
tiojihic nillneiicc on the hhies coniiecLed with it 
If the neive he div ided aftei the jinictioii of the two 
loots, the whole of the neive faithest fiom the 
spinal cold vvill waste 

The atlcient none inijinlsos which jiass along the 
posidioi loots comjiiiSL those winch give use to 
the seiisi of loiioli, jnin, and tciiipeiatiue, and to 
lellox moveiiKiits ofvaiions kinds without neoes 
saiily exciting oin conscinnsncss, such as those 
conccincd with the in uiitciiancp of the cqnilihiuim 
of the body, and with tin functions of the iiitoinal 
01 gall s 

III flex Aition — Bv this we mean an action 
hionght about dnectly hy the inlliience of an 
allcicnt iiiijmlso nnite mill pcmlciitly of volnntaiy 
contiol loi siuh an action fom elements aie 
necessaiy (1) allcient lihiea, (2) neive cells oi 
ccnties, (d) etleient libies, (4) muscle tibics 
The irapviKe liucli up the 
adcieiit iihies and stimulales 
the ueive cells to send an mi 
pulse along the ellcient flhio to 
the muscles If any of these 
fom f iclois IS absent, the icllcx 
action cinnot take jdace A 
fiiniliai cxaiiijile is the inov 
nig of the font as the ipsult of 
tickling the silk The illoient 
impulse jinsscs iiji the iieives 
to the neive ccnties in tin 
spinal cold, which send out 
wauls diieot to the muscles 
motoi impiilsps which often 
cannot be contiolled hy the 
will 

A'litomiiiu Action — When 
movement is hi ought about hy 
an impulsp oi igmated in a nci v c 
centie itself, without the inllu 
dice of an allcient stiiiiul us it is called automatic 
oi sjiontaiicous Siuh actions aie apt to occur 
ihv thmically , such is tlie ,iction of the lieait 

Voluntiaq Action', — In these the outgoing nil 
pulses oiigmate m the neive cells in the motoi 
aiea of tlie hiam, and pass down the opposite 
side of the spinal coid to the neive cells in its 
anteiioi lioin Tiom tlience they aie tuuiamitted 
hy the elieient neives to the muscleH Eig 9 
will explain the lelatioii of volnntaiy to leflex 
action f IS a neive cell in the In am, n, the 
npive fihie in the sjiiiial coid .which tiansmits 
tlip neive impulse oiiginating in c to s, a cell 
in the anteiioi hoin or the spinal coid which foi 
waids it thiough a neive, e, to a muscle, m 
The lellex nie is lepiesented hy o, an end oigaii; 
a, an afleient neiv'e, s, a ueive cell, e, an 
effeienl hbie , m, a muscle. If a oi 7i, oi both, be 
destioyed hy disease, the powei of volnntaiy 
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motion will be lost, but tin iplie), aie, o, a, s, e, m, 
remain' intact Ve cm somotiiiies contiol oi 



Fig 10 — Tlic SjTOjiatlietio Nc'ivd , the xiglit lateial 
walb of the oliest and abdomen, and the stomach, 
intestines, livoi, spleen, and pancreas being removed 
to bring it in view 

t, 2, 3, the superior, middle, and inferior cervical ganglia. 


4 Hn ho line-, ft nil tlii'i ii^nit, iiiclii h tlic tnche d r il 
{.iiigl 1 J inclii le till- f [[[ Imiiiar ,.111 111 G liKlude tlic 
live' iiil^inglia 7 tl o n -il n mil 11 S cardiac jl \us 
9 srlii pi XUS 11 101 tie il xui 11 lijiG^aatnc ])le\i]i 
n tl hijnx b tilt inciiea iicli ol tiic aoita c' extti 
ml tuilid t iiittnnl cirili! 1 tlit iieart r, c the dii 
lli'i„n / tiie ciidiic enl of tl 0 r film, h g tli n 1 
ai 1 g aid in mala ita / tiio 1 1 iiit) tl p siipia rii al 
cii'iil t iiic sicnin / till scctifii f bist of tla 'tiiil 
1 tilt bladder , n, tlit Ion er poi tion of tlie rectum 

lepib'.s a letlex action \ohiiitarilj The cell c in 
till 1)1 am can so act on tlic cell s as to liindei ni 
mliiliit iR oidmaM lespnnse to a stiiinihis and 

II lien the cell in the biain is (kstioicd the cell s 
is moie easih stiniiiHtcil ieiie\h, aiipaiently be 
cuise some lestiaining iiiUuence is lemoved Such 
a lestiaiiiing action is e\eitetl on the bent In the 
pneiimogastnc nene, winch, ailien stiimihted, 
slows 01 stops its moieiiients and in the same w 
the secietioii of glands iiiav be iiiteifeied with hj 
ahnoima! stimulation of then neive centies Tins 
inlliieiiee is turned mliibitoiv action, and is one of 
gieat iiiipoi t ince 

htuctoiy NcJiis — The neiv es winch induce the 
lauoiis acts of secietion leave bj the inotoi cranial 
iiei\cs,oi bj the aiiteuor loots of the spinal neiies, 
hilt the desciiption of then distiibiition, icc must 
be lelcgated to the aiticle Sbcn tion 
The tyiiijHith tw sjstcni is, as alieady stated, 
composed of a senes of ganglia sitiialed on eitliei 
side of the spina) coliniiii ilong its whole length 
In the doisal, limibai and aacial legions the 
ganglia coiiespond m miiiibei to the leitebi.o , but 

III the cei \ leaf 1 egion theie aic onh Uiiee, of such 
huge hue, how e\ ei , that they aie geiieiallj supposed 
to icpicsent the fusion of a luimbei of ganglia 
ifelow, the two olnniis unite in fioiit of the cocejv 
111 a single ganglion Tlicse ganglia aie foimed of 
miiltiiioTai neive cells (fig 5, A), and aie united 
with each otliei bt giay neive filnes Each gaii 
ghon gives to its couesponding spinal (01 oianul) 
neivo a giaj non mediillated nene, and leoeives 
fiom it a fine white mediillated neive The 
libies of distnbution may be studied in fig 10 
They pass to the blood i essch and to the miieoiis 
membianes and iimsciilai coats of the vanoiis 
iiiteiTial ii'ceias, and become united with each 
otliei in fine networks 01 pleaiises, on mam of 
which nene cells 01 ganglia aie situated 

The sympathetic chain is continued upwaids as 
a fine plexus of nenes on the internal caiotid 
aiten, on the vaiious hianches of which it is dis 
tiiliuted Fiom the siipeiioi ceivical ganglion also 
Jihies pa's to llieiauous aiteiies in the neck and 
face, and to fonn, along with tlie pneuniogastiie 
anclglosso pliai j ngeal nei ves, the phaijngeal plexus 
on the muscles and mucous iiiemlnane of the 
phaijnx I 

Fiom some of the ceivical and iippei thoiacic 
ganglia hbies pia'S into the chest, to foim also, 
along w itli the pneuniogastiie nei 1 e, two inipoi tant j 
plexuses, named pulmonaiy and cardiac, horn 
which blanches pass to the lungs and heart, and 
undoubtedly influence then functions Fioiii the 
thoiacic gmglia also aiise tlie thiee splancliiiio 
nei ves which pass into the ahdonien to enter tlie 
soUi or epigastnc and the lenal plexus The 
soKi pilexiis IS situated at the pit of the stomach, 
and IS connected with two huge seiiiiluiiai gaiiglna, 
which send hianches to all the blood vessels and to 
all the oigans within the abdomen It is owing to 
the lelations and fimctiims of the solar plexus that 
blows in tins legion aie so dangeioiis The hypo 
gastno plexus aiisea fiom the liimbai ganglia, and 
sends hianches to the blood vessels and to tlie 
oigans in the lowei part of the abdominal cavity, 
moie especially the oigans of geneiation, the lowei 
bowel, and the hladdei 

The functions of the sympathetic system aie still 
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imiiei'fectly iinderstnod. 10 supidies (Ibves to the 
rau'scle.s (if blood-vessels to regulate their calibre ; 
lienee these libres are called vuso-motor. The vaso- 
motor centre is situated, not in the syinpathetic 
system, hut in the medulla oblongata. The path 
for the fibres passes down the .spinal cord, which it 
leaves by the anterior i'oot.s at various levels to pass 
along the white communicating branches into the 
.sympathetic ganglia. From the.se ganglia the va.so- 
inotor nerves fur the intm-nal organs pass into the 
various plexuses in.st de.sciihed, while those for the 
vessels of the limbs and trnuk return to the spinal 
nerve by the gray commnnicating nerve. Further, 
the muscular movements and .sccietions of all the 
internal organs are regulated through the sym- 
pathetic sy.stem. 

Of the nature of nerve energy wo know little. 
The nervous impulse travels along a nerve in 
man at a rate of aliont 34 yards per second, 
and it is accompanied hy certain electrical changes 
in tile nerve, hut nerve energy is not identical 
with electrical energy. It is prohahly aecom- 
paniod hy molecular cliange.s in the structure of 
tlie nerve as yid inaccessihle to onr means of 
investigation. In like manner tlie origination nr 
discharge of nerve imjmlse in a cell is iirobahly 
induced liy similar but more active changes in its 
snlrstanoe. 

.Soo Quaints Anatom!/, Foster’s Ph/molngn, Landois 
and Stirling’s Physiol oyii, and Olierstoiner’s yhiato/ii^ nf 
the Central Nmous System ( ti'iuialatcd by Hill). 

Nesle, Torn de. The ancient oa.stIe of the 
noble family Neslo stood, with its gate and lower, 
at an angle of the city wall nf Pans, on the south 
hank of the Seine, where now stands the palace of 
the Inatitnle. It came into the hands of tlie crown, 
was the scene of ei'ents recorded by llrantdme, and 
was bought by Cardinal Mazarin as the site for bis 
college. 

Nt‘.sS( Locii, a long, narrow lake of Inverness- 
shire, tlie .second largest in Scotland, 61; miles SW. 
of Inverness. Lying 50 feet above sea-level, it 
extends 22^ miles nortli-nortli-easbward, .and lias 
an average lireadtii of 1 mile, with an area of 19 
sq. m. It receives the fvlorristou, Oieli, Foyers 
(q.v.), and other streams, and sends oil' the river 
Ness to the Moray Firth. It lies in the valley of 
Glenniore, on the line of the Caledonian Canal 
(q.v.), and is enclo.sed by steep mountains — the 
lugliest, Mealfourvouie (2284 feet). Owing to its 
great depth (in places 780 feet) it never freezes to 
any considerable extent. See Fort AuciU.S'l'U.q. 

Xesselvode, K-viii. Uodert, Count, liussian 
diplomatist, was born on the 14tli December 1780, at 
Lisbon, where his father, a descendant of an ancient 
noble family on the lower Rhine, was then Ru.ssian 
ambassador. He gained in a high degree the 
esteem and conlidenee of the Empei'or Alexander, 
and in 1814 be accompanied the Russian emiieror 
to France, where he took a j^irineipal part in all the 
negotiations which ended in the peace of Paris; 
anil he was one of the most prominent of the pleni- 
potentiaries in the Congress of Vienna, and one of 
the most active diplomatists of the Holy Alliance. 
The Emperor Nicholas repo.sed in him the same con- 
fidence, and amidst the European corivul.sions of 
1848 and 1849 Russia, under his guidance, refrained 
from interference, till an opportunity occurred of 
dealing a deadly blow to the re>’olntionary cause 
in Hungary. Being one of the chiefs of the 
moderate party in Russia, Nesselrode exerted him- 
self to pre.servo peace with the Western Powers ; 
and after the war had broken out in 18.54 he un- 
doubtedly strove for the re-estahlislinieiit of peace. 
After the accession of Alexander II. lie retired from 
the dn-ection of foreign affairs, and was succeeded 
hy Frince Alexander Cortschakoft', hut retained the 


dignity of chancellor of the empire. He died o.-j,] 
M.arch 1862, and hi.s autobiogiapliy appeared at 
Rorliii in 1866. 

Xes.sus. .See Hehcule-s. 

Nc.StoV, according to ancient Creek legend, 
the son of Nelens .and Chloris, horn in the Jfessenian 
Pjdos, esc.-ipe(l destruction wlmii Ilereiiles slew all 
his brothers. He married Eniydice, by whom lie 
hocaiiie the fatlier of a numerous family. In his 
youth he was distinguished for I'.'ilniir in wais w'itii 
the Arcadian, s, Eleiaiis, and the Centiuirs, and in 
Ids advanced age for wisdom. Although he was an 
old man when the expedition against Troy was 
midertaken, he joined rt with his Pylhans in sixty 
ships. Homer makes him the great eonnsellor (if 
the Creek chiefs, and extols Ids eloipience as 
.superior even to tliiit of Ulys.ses. Nestor letiirned 
ill safety to his own domiidoiis after tlie fall of 
Troy, .and continued for long to rule oi-er the jieople 
of Pyhis,_For the birds called Nestor, see ICea. 

Nestorins, a native of Cerm.aidcia, a city of 
northern Syria, in the patri.archate of Antioch, was 
|)nihahly a disciple of the celeliiated Theodore of 
Mopsiiestia. Having received priest’s orders at 
Antioch, he became so ondnent for Ids zeal, ascetic 
life, and eloquence in preacldng that lie was 
selected hy the emperor as patriarch of Constant- 
inople (April -428). Soon after his consecration a 
controversy arose as to the divine and liuman 
nature.s of our Lord, in ■which Nestorius took a 
leading part. The presbyter Anastasius, liaving 
in a sermon denied that the Virgin Mary could he 
truly called the INfotlier of Cod ( deorcAos), it being 
not God the Logos hut only the human nature 
which had a mother and suffered iiain and 
death, Nestoiiiis warmly dofoiidcd Amistasins, 
and elahmatod his view into the theory which 
has .since liccn known by his mime. Ho held that 
Mary was the Mother of Christ (xfuffroToros), or the 
Recejitive Organ of Cod {8eod6xos), and that, while 
tlie divinity of the Logos is to lie distinguished 
from the teiniile of Ids' llcsh, yet there remained 
hut one penson in the Cod-man. Jiy Ids antagonists 
he was accused of exaggerating the distinction of 
two natures into a co-exi.stence of two persons 
(vpaenlmuiv iVotris)— the hiimnn person of Christ and 
the Divine Pei son of the Word. A vigorous coii- 
trover.sy ensued, which extended from Constantin- 
ople to the other patrinrehatos, and drew from 
Cyril nf Alexandria a formal condemnation of the 
doctrine of Nestorius in tu'elve aiiatliema.s, and a 
similar comleinnatiun, accompanied hj' a threat of 
deposition and excoiiimniiicatioii, from Celestine, 
Jiishop of Rome, unless lie wonkl withdraw the 
ohiioxions doctrine. Nestorius remaining firm in 
Ids opinions, a general council was convened at 
Ephesus in 431, at which Cyril took the most active 
.and prominent p.art, and in which, notwithat.ariding 
the absence of Jolin the Patriarch of Antioch ami 
his bishops, Nestorius was condemned and deposed. 
Coiisidernble opposition was offered to this jiulg- 
nieiit for a time, hut ultimately the emperor was 
led to side with flyril, and Nestorius was confined 
in a monastery near (Joiistantinoplo, whence, after 
four yeais, he was banished to Petra in Arabia. 
He next found shelter in the Greater Oasis in 
Upper Egypt, and, after sever, al changes of Ids 
place of coiilinemeiib, died in exile, time and place 
alike unknown. 

See Waloh’s Ilist. d. Ketzereien ; Dorner’.s History of 
the Hoctrine of the Person of Christ ; And the oliuroh his- 
tories of Gieseler end Neaiuler. 

The sect of tlie NestoriAN.S, formed in the 5tli 
century, was, after its exclusion from the Roman 
empire, extended into Persia, India, and even China. 
The teachens who were driven out of Edc.ssa settled 
at Nisihis, which soon became an active centre 
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I of leavniBff aiiJ niEsioiiarj eufei'ijvihe thronghoiit 
' Pevaia. iialiiiMia, ISialioii of Scliiucia (498-503), 

! a.''aumeil tlie title of patriai'ch, and openly pro- 
' fe.aaBcl Ncntoviaiiisiii, and undoi' Ilia snceeasorf, the 
bui’t gieiv rapidly and prodiiueil many learned theo- 
lo'danbaiid pliiloaopliers, and physicians like Hipjin- 
ciatea and tlalen. Under the rule of the califs the 
Nestorians enjoyed toleration, and spread in Arahia, 
Syria, and I’afestine, and even to Saniarcand, Ueiat, 
aiid China. The I’rester John (ipv. ) of loinance was 
a Christian of tins colonr, and there is a tradition 
that Jilohamnied learned what he knew of Ghiis- 
tiiinity fiom Sergius, a Nestorian monk. In the 
middle of the 13th century as many as twenty- 
live metropolitans owned the jurisdiction of the 
Nestorian patriarch, Imt after the persecutions of 
Tamerl.ine they dwindled away. Meantime the 
lloiuau Catholic Church had been active in mission- 
ary lahoui.s amongst them, and already in the 14th 
century the pope was nominally at least acknow- 
ledged as the head shepherd of all Christendom. 
In the Kith contuiy a great scliism took phice, a 
portion icnoimoing their distinctive iloetviiie, and 
jilacing themselves under the jurisdiction of the 
Ilomiui pontiir, to whom, under the title of Chal- 
dean Christians, they have .since reuiaiiied faithful. 
Their patriarchs still hear the traditional name of 
Joseph. Tile otheis to Uie jire.seiit day maintain 
their old creed and their ancient orgaiiLsatiou. 
Their chief seat is in the mountain-range.s of Kur- 
distan. They are at iireaent a poor and illiterate 
race, and were carefully estimated in 1833 lo 
iiuinher 70,001) .souls. Theii' patriarch .since the 
clo.se of the i7th century has borne the name of 
Sinieon. The hisliop.s are hound to observe celi- 
bacy, hut marriage is permitted to tlie prie.sts and 
inferior olcrgy. Their litui'gioal liooks recognise 
seven sacraments, hut confession i.s infreijuent, if 
not altogether disused. Mariiage is dissoluble 
hy the sentence of the patriarch ; communion is 
administered in hoth kinds ; and although the 
language of the liturgy [ilainly implies the belief 
in transubstantiatioii, yet, according to Layard, 
that doctrine is not popularly held among them. 
The fasts are strict, and of very long duration, 
amounting to very nearly one-half of the entire 
year. They pray for tho dead, but are said to 
reject the notion of pnigatory, and the only 
sacred symbol which they use or reverence is the 
cross. The Nestorians of Kurdistan, like the 
Christians of the Lebanon, have sull'ored much 
from time to time through the fanaticism of the 
wild tribes among whom they reside. In a 
massacre in 1843, and again in 1846, as many as 
six thousand perished, and even still they owe 
much of their security to the inlluonce exercised 
in their favour by the foreign representatives at 
the Turkish and Persian courts. There has been 
auiotig them since 1834 an active American mission, 
which has translated the Bible into their speech — 
a dialect of the old Aramaic. 

There is another body of Nestorians who have 
existed in India fi'om the period of the early migra- 
tions of the sect, and who are called by the name 
of Syrian Chri.sUans. Their chief seat is in Travan- 
core, where they nuiiiher about 100,000, 

See Gbkuk Uhukoh, Vol. V. p. 398 ; Asseiuani, 
Bihlioth. Orimtal., t. iv. ; Le Quieii, Oriem Christ, ii. ; 
HefL-lu’s Councils, lib. ix. (vol. iii. of Clark’s tra«,s.); 
Petcrmaim’s article in Herzog’s Jieal-Enri/dop,; Perkins’s 
^Resilience of Eii/ht Years in Persia among the Nestorian 
Christians { Andover, 1843 ) ; Badger’s Nestorians and 
their Rituals (1852); Andcr.son’s Oriental Churches 
(1872) ; Dean Stanley’s History of the Eastern Ghuroh; 
and Professor Legge’s Nestorian Monument of Hsi-an Fu, 
rel, Christ, in China {l&SS). 

Nests are prepared for egg-laying, brooding, 
and nursing purposes. Hon' widely they may 
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vaiv accoiiliiig to suiTouiidiiig^, the skill of the 
biiihler, ami the needs of the young is best illus- 
tiated by biuls, which excel all other animals in the 
art of ci'adliug. It is not alnuiys po.s.sihle to dis- 
tingiiibli between a nest and a home, as the same 
structure may serve hutli pin poses, hut it is interest- 
ing to notice that the latter seems sometimes to 
have been evoked out of the foiuiev, as in tlie ease 
of bees, where tlie complex hive has giown round 
about a simple nest. lieferring to sjiecial articles, 
and above all to BlUP, we shall siiipily mention, in 
illustration, the squirrel's large .and luily slieltei, 
and the minute cradle of tlie harvesl-iiiiee among 
the i-eeds ; the lestlielic honeymoou-hor\er of the 
bower-bird, and tlie beautiful liangiiig-nests of the 
weavers ; the holes prejiaved hy tlie alligator and 
some other reptiles ; the beautiful grassy structure 
woven and glued together hy the stickleback, and 
the seaweed nest of the black goby ; and hnally, 
the social ncst.s of ants, bees, and wasps. See 
AxT, Hue, Ediule Biuds’-nest, Ftsii, ckc. ; J. (4. 
Wood’s Wonder ful Nests (1887); and P. Houssay, 
Lcs Industries d'es Animun.c ( Paris, 1890). j 

NotllCrljUUls* the north-west coiner of the | 
great iiortli European ]ilain, a triangular region I 
between Ei'ance, iTermany, and the sea, lying j 
mainly in the basins of the Scheldt, the jMeinse, i 
and tlie lower Kliiue, is now divided into nearly 
equal parts between the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium. The ollicial designation of Netherlands is 
retained by what we coiimioiily call Holland ((pv.), 
and midcr that head the early history common to 
the two is discussed; while the hiriory of the 
‘.Spanish Netherlands ’ falls iimiiily under the head 
of Flanders ( q. i-. ) and Belgium ( q.V. ), Tlie history 
of tile Dutch and Fleiniali language and litei'ature 
will lie found niider Holland, 

Ncthcrliuuls Trading Company. See 

Java. 

Netley, a Iilnoe on the east .side of Sontbampton 
Water, S miles SE, of .Soutlianqiton, with a ruined 
Cistercian abbey, founded in the time of Henry 
III., and tlie Koyal Victoria Ho-spital. The latter 
.superb building i.s foi' the receiition of invalids from 
the army on foreign .service, and from among the 
troops .serving in tlie adjoining military districts. It 
iiomiiially lias accomniodation for 878 ])atients, but 
for a few niontli.s during the trooping seasim room 
lias usually to be found for over lOOt). Thu medical 
staff consists of a surgeon-general ns prineiiial medi- 
cal ollicer, a I'egistrar and secretary, and medical 
ofiicem of various raiik.s. The invaliding depOt 
attached consists of a colonel on the .stall' raiikine 
as an assistaiit-adjutaiit-general, a pa.vma.sl,er, and 
a quartermaster. The total cost of tlie construe- 
tion of this lios[iita], whose foundation-stone was 
laid by Queen Victoria on IDtb hlay 18.16, was 
about £300,000. Attached is the JMedical School 
for candidates for the army medical staii’ (see 
WiLiTARV Schools). Notl'ey is also the head- 
quartera of the female nurses of the army. A 
direct line from Portsmouth, the port of disem- 
barkation of invalids, has been opened, and they 
can now he brought to this hospital in thirty 
iiiiiuitea. 

Net-S. A net is a kind of trap formed of string 
worked into open meshes and used for capturing 
fishes, birds, and other animals. The cord or 
string is laiotted at the intersections so as to keep 
the meshes of their original size. As there is evi- 
dence that nets were used in prehistoric times, and 
since they are almost everywhere made by savage 
tribes, it is probable that they were among the 
eai'liesb implements constructed by primitive man 
for procuring animal food. 

Eemaiiis of nets belonging to the stone age have 
been found at Kobenhausen and Vinelz in Switzer- 
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land. Not only do the paintings on ancient 
Egyptian nionunienls show tliat in the days when 
these were executed nets were in coiiimon use, hut 
portions of actual nets of great age have been 
ohtaiued in Egyjit. They are al.so repre,sented on 
the inonunients of ancient (jreece. The Eskimo 
and Tchuktcliis make nets of tn’i,sted .sinew or of 
strips of seal-skin, and the Chinese construct hue 
nets from the cocoons of the wild silkworin, which 
are .soaked in oil .so as to render them barely 
visible. Silk nets also are used in Greece. In 
some parts of the world nets are made of the fibres 
of plants hut little known j but in civilised coun- 
tries the chief matciiala used in their construction 
are hemp and cotton, and to a less extent llax. 
Mure nets are now made of cotton than of hemp, 
because, although the former ai-e less durable, 
the,y are of lighter 'weight, more ea.--ily managed, 
and a smaller numher of cork.s and hang.s .sulHces 
to hunt them. 

The making of nets by hand is an extremely 
simple operation. Only two instruments arc le- 
quiied — viz. a netting-needle like n in the Hgiire, 
for meshes above one-lialf inch in width, or one like 



b for meshes under this size, and a mesh-pin, 
wliieli is simply a straight piece of wood of oval 
section and a few inohe.s long, upon which the 
loop-s are formed. If the meshes are to he one 
iiioli from knot to knot, then the oircumfereiice of 
the me.sh-]iin requires to be two inches. Tliere 
are two ways of forming the knots on hand-made 
nets (see Knots, ligs. 11 and 13), hut both are 
equally simple, and the whole process can be 
learned in a few minutes by seeing an operator 
at work. In some ouuutries nets are still largely 
made by haml. 

Netting-machines are now extensively used for 
the manufacture of ' nets. The looms are of 
oouiplioated construction, and it would require a 
considerable numher of illustrations and detailed 
descriptions to give even a general idea of how 
they nerfonn tlieir work. One of the most success- 
ful of these is known as the Pater, sou net-loom. 
It was invented by Mr James Patevaou, and sub- 
sequently (1833) brought into a more practical 
shape by Mr Walter lliLciiie, hotli of Musselburgh. 
(The knot made by this loom is the same as lig. 13 
of Knots.) It works by a peculiar arrangement of 
hooka, needles, and sinkers. Since the middle of 
the century Messrs J. & W. Stuart, who then 
took up Mr Paterson’s hu.sineas, have made some 
further improvements upon his loom. An imju-oved 
form of a net-looiu, on a different principle, invented 
by a Frenchman named Peoqueur, in 1840, was 
subsequently patented in England. The de.signors 
of the later and more perfect form of tliis loom, 
which does its work well, are MM. Baudonin ami 
Jouannin. Their English patent is taken out in 
the name of W. Clark, agent, and the specifica- 
tion, which contains a numher of explanatoiy 
lithographs, is dated 19th September 1801 (No, 
2340). 

A variety of nets are used by fishermen, hut the 
principal kinds are the seine, the drift-net, the 
mooned-net, and the trawl (see FiaHEBiES). The 
net used for taking the tunny in the Mediterranean 
is often nearly a mile long, and some Russian 
hand-made nets are 3000 feet in length. Means 


are adopted to increase the durability of cotton 
and hemp nets, especially of the former. One 
plan is to tar tlicin ; hut, although this to some 
extent prevouls the injurious notion of .sea-rvater 
upon them, it has the disadvantage of hiding faulty 
parts. They aie, however, mucli more frequently 
‘hai'ked’in an iiifu.sion of outcli (.see Uatechu) 
which like tav lessens tlie action of salt water 
upon them and at the same time admits of the 
state of the meshes lieing betler seen. A .solution 
of alum is also useful in preserving the fibre of 
the string of which nets are made. 

One or two kinds of nets are made for catching 
birds, such os fly-nets for wadeis frequenting the 
seashore, and clap-nets for small hii'ds (see Wild- 
FifWL). Fine iiel.-i aie used to capture insects, 
and by the inhabitants of some countries as a pro- 
tection from mo.squitoes. Other kinds aie em- 
plo.yod to ]>roteot fi'iiit and blossoms, for articles 
reiiuired on lioaul ship, for mes.s-cookhig, and for 
ihmiestie pniposes. 

Metrtej Vrtiea ), a genus of jdants of the natural 
order Urticew, having uuiae.xual dowers, the male 
and female on the same or sejicarate plants ; tlie 
male llowera with a 4-pavted perianth and four 
stamens ; the female llowers with a 2-parted 
' perianth and a tufted .stigma; the fruit aii 
achenium. The species are horhaceous plants, 
shrubs, or even trees, many of them covered with 
stinging Hairs (q.v.), whieir pierce the skin wiien 
touclieiT, and emit an acrid juice, often causing 
nrnch inilaimnation and pain. 'When a nettle is 
grasped in snoh a way as to press the hairs to the 
stem no stinging ensues ; but the sliglitesb inad- 
vertent touch of some of the sjieoies produces very 
severe pain. 'J'hc acridity which is charaeteristie 
of all iiottlea, more or less, is liy some said to he 
due to bicarbonate of ammonia, or aooording to 
othere free foniiiu acid being present in the limpid 
juice secreted by the glandular hairs of the leaves 
and -steam. _ The slinging of the native nettles of 
Europe is trilling in compari.son with that of .some 
East Indian speoies. ^ U. oroniikcta is particularly 
notable for the severity of the pain wliioh it pro- 
duces, without eitlier pustules or apparent inllam- 
niation. The ilrst sensation is merely a slight 
tingling, hut within an hour violent iiain is felt, 
ns if a red-hot iron were continually .applied, and 
the pain extends far fi'oni the original spot, con- 
tinues for about twenty -four hours and then abates, 
but is ready to return in its original intensity on 
the application of cold water, and does not cease 
for fully eight days. Cold water has a similar 
effect in increasing or renewing the pain of all 
kinds of nettles. Htill moie formidable than tliis 
specie.s is U. nrentissima, the Devil's Leaf oi Timor. 
Of British species the most venomous, but the moat 
rare, is the Roman Nettle ( U. pilulifera) ; next to 
it is the Small Nettle ( D. urens], frequent about 
towns and villages, and in waste and cultivated 
ground ; whilst the least venomous is the most 
common and only perennial species, the Great 
Nettle ( XJ. dioica], everywhere abundant, but par- 
ticularly near human habitations, or tlioir former 
sites, the desolation of which it may he said to 
proclaim. The roots of nettles, boiled with alum, 
afford a yellow dye ; and the juice of the stalks 
and lea'ves has been used to dye woollen stuff's of 
a beautiful and periuanont green. The young 
shoots of U. dioica have been mucli used in some 
parts of Scotland and other countries as greens, 
and their peculiar Jlavour is much relished by 
some, although, in general, the use of them is con- 
fined to tlie poor. 'They are valuable as anti- 
scorbutics, hut are gritty io the taste from the 
quantity of crystals ( Cystolitlie.s ) contained. What- 
ever it is that gives nettles tlieir stinging power 
is dissipated liy boiling and drying. The high 
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value of nettles as food for swine is well known to 
the peasantry of many countries ; tlie great nettle 
is cultivated in S^s'eden for fodder of domestic 
animals ; and nettles are also highly esteemed as 
food for poultry, particularly for turkeys. The 
seeds are extremely nutritious to poultry, and are 
idven to houses by jockeys, in order to make them 
Uvely when they are to he oll'ered for sale. The 
.-talks and leaves of nettles are employed in some 
parts of England for tlie manufacture of a light 
kind of beer, called Nettle Beer. The itiif-fibre of 
nettles is usehii for te.xtile purposes. . Yarn and 
cloth, both of the co.arse.st and finest descriiitions, 
can he made of it. Tlie fibre of U. dioim was n.sed 
liy tlie ancient Egyptians, and is still used in Pied- 
mont and other eoiiiitries. When wanted for fibre 
the plant is cut in the middle of summer, and 
treated like hemp. NetUe-clotk, or Grass-cloth, is 
a beautifrrl fabric made from ihea fibre (see 
Bcehmeui-V ). The fibre of U, caHiiabiiia, a native 
of the south of Siberia, eentral Asia, is much 
used ; and from that of U. whithtci both fine 
lace and strong rope.s can be manufactured. 
The fibre of U. Jiqwnica is much used in Japan, 
and that of U. argcnUa in the South Sea Islands; 
that of U. canadensis is used in Canada ; and that 
of U. hcteraphylla, ii widely-ditl'usud Indian specie.s, 
desorilied by Koxbiirgli to he tlie most ferocious-look- 
ing plant he ever .saw, is of very glossy silky appear- 
ance, and is luauiifaotured into cloth in Assam. 
The seeds and herbage of U. mombranacea are 
used in Egypt a.s emmeiiagogue and aphrodisiac ; 
and somewhat similar ]iroperties are ascribed to 
U. dioica. U. tnberosa produces tubers, which are 
nutritious, and are eaten in India raw, boiled, or 
roasted. Australia produces a magnificent tree- 
nettle, U. (/igas, abundant in some parts of New 
South Wales, ordinarily from 25 to 50 feet high, 
but sometimes 120 or 140 feet, with trunk of great 
thickness, and very large green leaves, which 
when young sting violently. — Tlie Dead-nettle 
(q.v.) is quite a distinct plant; so is the Nettle- 
tree (q.v.). 

JJettlersiSlii or Uhticaiiia (Lat. wtica, ‘a 
nettle'), is the term applied to a ooinmon form of 
eruption on the skin, The eruption consists of 
wheals, or little solid emiiienoes of irregular out- 
line, and either white or red, or most commonly 
both red and white, there being a white centre 
with a red margin. Tlie rash is accompanied with 
great heat, itcliing, and irritation, but is alwajya 
aggravated by soratoliing; the ap(iearaiiee on the 
.skin and the .seii.sation being veiy niiicli like the 
appearance and feeling produced by the stinging of 
nettles ; and lienee the origin of its names. The 
eruption is obaraoterised by tlie e.xtreme rapidity 
with which it appears and disappears ; the whole 
duration of the attack may be a few liours or even 
less ; hut it is extremely apt to recur at regular or 
irregular intervals : it is very rare for the wheals 
to persist more than a day. 

Tlie disease may be eitlier acute or clironic. In 
the acute form feverishness may precede the rash 
by a few hours, or may be altogether absent. The 
disorder is often connected with some derangement 
of the digestive organs, and may be traced to the 
imperfect digestion of special articles of food, such 
as oatmeal, , the kernels of fruit, strawberries, 
cucumbers, mushrooms, and especially oystsm, 
mussels, and crabs, wliieh are eaten with perfect 
impunity by most persons. It may be brought 
on also by local causes of irritation, and fre- 
quently complicates other irritable diseases of 
tlie skill. 

The chronic form is often very troublesome, and 
frequently comes on. periodically in the evening. 
Cases are reported in wliich persons have been 
afflicted for ten years continuously by this form of 


the disease, ft is ehaiacteri-ed by constant recur- 
rence during long peiiods, not by persistence of a 
single outbreak of the ei option. In the tieatment 
of the acute form local causes of iiritation mu.st 
Ih.it be looked for and removed. Where it is 
brought on by some aiticle of diet relief is often 
olitained by taking a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda (bakmg Sofia); hut it may he necessaty to 
administer emetics and purgatives, if vomiting and 
diairlima do not occur spontaneously. In the 
cliionic form the patient shonhl, in tlie fiist place, 
determine whether tlie rash is caused by any par- 
ticular article of diet, and if this seems not to he 
the ca.se an attempt must he made to improve the 
stale of the dige.ative organ.s. A few giains of 
rhuharh taken daily, just hefoie bieakfast and 
before dinner, ndll sometimes effect a cure. 
Numerous other remedies have been recom- 
mended ; perhaps the most generally useful is 
a draught containing a semiile each of the car- 
bonates of magnesia and soda with five drops of 
linetiire of nu.v vomica. Although external appli- 
ivitions are usually of little ai’ail, dusting the 
itcliing surface with Hour sometimes affoids tem- 
poraiy relief; and a still more useful application 
is a lotion composed of a drachm of the carbonate 
of ammonia, a draeliin of tlie acetate of lead, half 
an ounce of laudamim, and eight ounces of rose- 
w liter. 

Nctilc-trec (Gelfis), a genus of deciduous 
tices of the natural order Uliiiacea', with simple 
and generally serrated leaves, considerably lesem- 
hlirig those of the Common Nettle, hut not stinging. 
Tlie genus is distinguished chiefly by its fiiiit, 
wbieli is a fleshy, globose, or sub-globose 1-celled 
drupe. The Common or European Nettle-tree 
(C. australis) a native of the south of Europe, 
the west of Asia, and the north of Africa. It 
grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet, and is a very 
handsome tree, often planted along public walks 
ill tlie south of E’ranoe and north of Italy, The 
wood is very compact, veiy duiable, and takes 
a higli polish. It was formerly much impoited 
into Britain for the mse of coachmakers, and is 
used in Italy by musical-instrument makeis for 
flutes and pipes. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
nxillaiy, and solitary ; the fruit black, leseuihling 
a small wild elierry, not eatable till after the first 
frosts, and then very sweet. The kernel yielfis a 
useful fixed oil. The tree succeeds well in the 
south of England. C. occidentedis is a native of 
North America from Canada to Texas, and is 
also called the Nettle-tree, , Sugar Berry, Hack- 
berry or Hagherry, and Hoop Ash. Its leaves 
ai'e much broader than those of C. australis, its 
fruit very similar. It is a mueh larger tree, attain- 
ing a height of 60 to 30 feet. There are several 
varieties, wliioli are sometimes but needlessly 
classified as distinct species. The inner hark of 
(7. orientalis, consisting of reticulated fibres, forms 
a kind of natural cloth, used by some tribes of 
India, A number of other species are natives of 
the warm parts of America and of Asia, 

Jfeii-UTaiMleiilmrg, a town of Meoklenlmrg- 
Strelitz, is situated on Lake Tollens, 20 miles 
NNE. of Neu-StreliU by rail. Pop, 0134. 

Neilburg, an ancient town of Bavaria, pictur- 
esquely situated on the right bank of the Danube, 
29 miles NNE. of Augsburg. It has an old ducal 
Bcliloss in the Henaissance style. Pop. (1880) 7485. 

Nciiclld.tel, orNEtlFCHATEL (Ger. Neuenburg), 
a canton in the west of Switzerland, between Lake 
Neuelifitel and the French frontier. Neuchfitel lies 
in the midst of the Jura Mountains, four -chains 
of which, running from north-east to south-west, 
traverse the canton, and are separated by elevated 
longitudinal valleys. The greater number of the 
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luinieiTm^ ^licains wliieli WiiLer the canton flow 
into tlie Kliiiie ; seveiiil aie feeders of tlie Lake 
of Neucluitel, v.-hicli, lying 14iU feet above hca- 
level, and 472 feet deep, is 2o miles long by from 
3 to ti nide. The Thiele serves as its outlet, and 
e, lilies iu wateis into the neiglibonring lake of 
Ijicune, and tlience into the ri\’er Aar. Pop. of the 
canton ( 1870) 97,284; (1888) 108,153, of whom 
tbree-fonrtlis .sjieak Lreneb, and foiiidiftbs aie 
Pioteatanta. Asphalt and absinthe aie exported ; 
good wine and lace aic made ; but the speciality of 
the canton is watch-making, wliicli occupies from 
18,000 to 20,000 peisons, and is pioseciited mainly 
ill the hollies of the work-jieople. The history 
of Neiichfitel was identical with that of Buignndy 
till the lull century; and .after the prineiji.ality 
had been for a time incorjiorated with the teiii- 
tories of the Counts of Chiiloiis, to vlioiii it had 
been granted in 1288 by Ihidolpli of Ilapshnrg, it 
passed to the House of Loiigiieville. In 1707, on 
the extinction of the Neucluitel lirancli of the latter 
family, some t'lfle™ claiinaiils came forward to 
advance more or less valid pieteiisioiih to the 
Neucluitel teiritory. Piedciiek 1. of Prussia, who 
based bus claim to tlie luincipality of Ncuclifitel on 
(he ground of Ids desoent from the lirst Prince ol 
Uraiige, a ile.scendant of the Ilmise of Chalons, xvas 
the successful c.andidate ; and from his time it 
coiitiniieil associated with Pnis.sia till 180(i, when 
Napoleon ho.stuwod it upon Geiieial Hcitliier; hut 
in 1814 it was restored to the House of Uiaudcu- 
hurg. A repuhlic.aii constitution was adopted in 
1848, iu .sjiite of Pru.ssiaii protest ; and there was 
ei\il war in 1856. The coiiiiectioii with Piiissia 
was wliolly dissolved in 1857, and Nencdifitel i.s 
now ,a niemher of the Swiss Confederation. See 
SWITZEKL.IND. 

NeuoiiAtel, chief town of the o<aiiton, occu|)ies 
a magnilieont site on the north-west .sliore of the 
Lake of Nonohiitol, 85 miles by rail NNE. of 
OeiieMi. It is noted for its n’laiiy eharitiihle, 
educational, .and artistic institutions, and has a 
ehfiteaii (restoied 1866), a college (1828), a .statue 
of Pavel (1875), I'te. There are manufactures ot 
watches, iewellery, &o. Pop. (1870) 13,321 ; (1888) 
lU,ri()4. — The famous Neufolifltel cream-cheeHcs are 
made, not here, hut at Neufchfitcl-ou-Ilray, a small 
Norman town, 25 miles SE, of DLeiipe by rail. 

IVcililly, or Neuii.t.y-siiu-Seine, a town in 
the French department of Seine, immediately to 
the north of the Buis de Boulogne, and practic.ally 
a snhurh of Paris. Hero, near the Seine, and in 
a large and beautiful p.ark, fonneiiy stood the 
Clliilteiiii de Neuilly, built by Louis XV., and the 
favourite residence of Loiiis-l-’hili|)pe, xvliicli w.as 
Immeil at the revolution iu 1848. When Lonis- 
Philippe took refuge in England he as.sumed the 
title of Count de Neuilly. Pop. (1886) 25,596. 

Nciimiilister, a pio.sperous manufacturing 
town of Holstein, on the Sclnvale, a head-water of 
the Stor, 20 miles by rail .S. by W. of Kiel. It has 
large cloth-mills, dye-Y’orks, breweries, i!tc. Pop. 
(1875) 10,124; (1885) 13,659. 

IVcu-Poiiiiiierii. Bee New Biutain. 

Neuralgia (Gi. neuron, ‘nerve;’ ttlyus, ‘pain’) 
is a term employed to designate pain of a purely 
nervous character, usually unaccoiiip.anied by 
inllaiiimation, fever, or any ajipieciahle change of 
structure in the affeoted p.art. The iiain, which 
occurs in paioxysins, iisn.ally folloM-ed liy complete 
remissions, is of every iiossihle degree and char- 
aeter, being desorihed in iliflerent cases as piercing, 
tearing, hiirniiig, &o. These paroxysms may occur 
at intervals of a few seconds only, or they may take 
place daily or on alLernate days, or they may he 
separated by much longer intervals, which are often, 
hut by no means always, of a regular length. The 


pain is u.siially felt not only at the place wheie the 
nerves teimiiiate, hut along their course. It is 
u.su.ally conlineil to one .side of the body, and is very 
rarely, if ever, ipiite syiiiiiii'trical. lii proloiured 
eases ‘ teiidcv iioiiits’ are developed .along the 
couisc of the all'eeted nerves. After the pain has 
subsided the p.ainfiil parts are usually tender to the 
touch. Very frerpiently the semsihility of the .skin 
supplied by the all'eeted nerve is .somewhat iliiiiiii- 
ished. With the pain theie hs frequently siia.sinodic 
twitching of the ailj.aceiiL niu.scles. Tiie diiiation 
of the disease is very uncertain. The patient niiiy 
have only a single attack, or he may he liable to 
recurring attacks for months, yeais, or even for his 
whole life ; it is, however, very seldom that the dis- 
ease oeeiiis blit once. Death scarcely ever lesiilts 
directly from this all'eidion, hut the iiaLii may, by 
its severity .and peisisLeiice, giadiially undeiiiiin'e 
the constitution. 

The di.se,ase may attack .any pait of tlie body 
where thei'e aie iici ves ; hut in tiO]iaitdoeH it occur 
so fieqnently as in the face, its seat lieing in the 
facial oranciios of the fifth pair of nerves (the tri- 
facial nerves; .see Njiiivou.s Jsv.s'i'icM ). The most 
severe form of facial neuralgia, ha])pily rare, is 
known as tie duiiloitrciij . ‘The ahsoliite siiildeii- 
noss with which the pain comes on i.s one of its 
most lomarkahlo characters, 'J’lie patient U per- 
haps .sitting quietly roiuliiig, when he jumps up 
from his .seat, and iiishes up and down the room 
with his hand fmeibly pressed against hi.s cheek. 
Gr he may rock himself liackwards anil forwaids in 
his chair, crying out or uttering deep groans. In ten 
or twenty secomls, or a mhiule at the limge.st, tlie 
paroxysm is over. It censes as ahi-iijilly as it began. ’ 
‘ The paro.xy.snis may return every few minutes.’ 
‘Honietimes remis.sions occur, the patient lomain- 
ing free from the disease for several day.s together, 
or even for month.s. Hut ])iesently it returns, and 
is as sovero as ever’ ‘ A patient who suil'ers under 
tie (loulouveiix acquires au e\])vcssioii of intense 
ilistiess and sull'erhig ; his coiinteiianoo is worn 
and wrinkled, and looks like that of a niueli older 
person ’ ( F.agge, I’luciire of l\Ii'ttic!iic). 

‘The piu'oxysni.s of siill'ering in ibis frightful 
disoii.se are tajit to he hrought on by ajipaicntly 
trivial oanses— by a slight touch, hy'a eiiiTont of 
air blowing upon the face, by a sudden jar or shake 
of the bed on which the patient is lying, by a knock 
at the door, or even by directing the patient’s 
attention to his niahuly, by siicaking ot it or ask- 
ing him questions about it. The neee.ss.avy niove- 
uieiits of the face iu speaking or eating are often 
butlioient to provoke or renew the paro.xysni. At 
the same time, linn jiressiive made upon the painful 
part frequently gives relief, and eaiisus a sense of 
nnmhnoRs to take the place of the i>veviinis agony ’ 
(•Sir J. Watson). 

Facial nouralghi of a less severe type than tic 
douloureux is very iiiueli more common, in f.act it is 
by far the most frequent form of the disease ; tlie 
reason probably being that the trifacial nerve, lying 
Huperllcially, and being distributed over a part of 
the surf.ace which i.s msually unproteeleil by any 
artilicial coveiiiig, is very liable, ior that reason, 
to he affected by exposure to atiiiospheric inlluences, 
which are undouhtedly to be included tuiiong the 
exciting eaiise.s of this disea.se. Aiiioiigst other 
seats of neuralgia may he mentioned the nrni, 
especially the forciirm, Llio .spaces between the ribs, 
especi.ally between the sixth and ninth, and the 
lowerextromity, where it most frequently affects the 
sciatic iiorve_, giving rise to the aireetio'n known ns 
Sciatica, xvhioh, however, not always lieing imre 
neuralgia, will he noticed in a separate article. 
The internal organs may also he the seat of 
neuralgia — e.g. tlie heart (some cases of Angina 
Pectoris, q.v.), stomach, or kidney. 
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Tlie ciinse.s of neuvalyin, arc vavious. Exclutling 
iiitlamiiiation of the iieivouh trunk or jicunY/s, the 
jiain may he cxclLetl by a tumour jirehbiug on the 
iier\ e or'urigimiting in its suhatance, or hyiough- 
ne's of a bony surface witli wliieli tlie nerve may 
he in contact, as rvhen il passes thiongh a foiainen. 
.Sometimes, again, iriUation .applied to o/ic hi aneh 
of a nerve rvill give rise to pain at the extremity of 
anuther hraneh of the same nerve, the Heu.sation 
lieijig ledected along the Inanch which is not 
(Iire(?tlv exposed to the iiiitation. Thus, facial 
iiem'.tlgia very fiequently depends upon diseased 
conditions of tlie teetli, even if they themselves aie 
not painful. In tide way we may explain the pain 
in the shonlder which often accompanies disease of 
the liver ; the pain in tlie thigli, which is often 
associated with iiiitation of tlie kidney; the iiain 
ill the left arm, which is often coincident with 
dise.ase of tlie heart, &o. Persons .snii'eriiig fioiii 
debility, aiuemia, and a gonty or rheumatic con- 
stitution are so e.specially liable to neuralgia that 
tliese conditions, as also exposure to malarious iii- 
ihieiices, must be placed among the predistio.siiig 
causes. Amongst lliu exciting can.se.s ex|io.surc to 
cold and wet, or to a cold dry east wind, is the 
most frequent ; but fatigue, .strong mental emotions, 
the ahnso of tea, eolVee, tobacco, and alcoholic 
drinks, a wound or lirnise, the retrocession of gout, 
rlieumatisiu, or ciitaneoiiH eriiption.s, &e, occasiuii- 
aliv .snljioe to excite the disease. 

The resources of tlie mateiia jnedica have been 
exhausted in searching for remedies for this cniel 
disease. But, in the iiist iilaoe, a careful seaicli 
must he made for any possihlo local source of irrita- 
tion ; and iio.xt, ‘ hygienic coiulitiou.s mu.st lie very 
carefully attended to; fre.sli air, regal, ar bodily 
cxeioise, freedom from worry and overstrain of 
minil, plenty of sleep, an abundant supply of wliole- 
■some nouiishnient, are each e.s.seiUial’ (I'kioge). 
Fatty food, as cod-liver oil, butter, cream, is of 
especial importance. 

Of drugs wliicli give immediate relief to the pain, 
nior|ihia, esjiecially when administered hypoderini- 
oally (ij.v.), holds'tlie fust plaoe. But it must he 
used with great caution, and not entrusted to the 
patient iiimself, le.st a ‘morphia liabit’ become 
e-itiiblished. Antiiiyrin and exalgin, coal-tar 
dcrivativo.s recently iiitrodiiceil into medicine, 
sometimes take the place of luorpliia, and are free 
from some of its disadvantages. Croton-chloral 
and gelseminm arc often useful iii facial neuralgia. 
Belief from the suil'ering is often the first step 
towards recovery. 

But in most caHe,s .some treatment is necessary 
to remove the constitutional state on which the 
neuralgia depends. Iron, quinine (especially when 
tlie pain recurs at regular intervals), arsenio, phos- 
pliorus, chloride of amnioniiini, arc tlie medicines 
most generally useful. But the treatment must 
of course be adajited to the disorders, frequently 
digestive, pre.sent in eacli particular case. 

Local applications can be of no permanent service 
in cases where the pain results from organic cliaiine, 
or from general constitutional causes ; they will, 
liowevmr, often give considerable teiiijioraiy lelief. 
Among.sb the most important local applications imiy 
be inentioned landanuni, tincture of aconite or 
aoonitina ointment, lielladouna-plaster, and chloro- 
form (wldcli should bo applied upon a piece of linen 
.‘^atni-ated u'ith it, and covered with oiled .silk to 
prevent evaporaiion ), mustard leave.9 or poultices, 
and sm.all ily -blisters. Galvani.siu is also valuable. 

_ Lastly, neuralgia, being a purely nervous aifec- 
fcion, is often inlinenced by means calculated to 
make a strong impression on the mind of the 
patient ; and hence it is that galvanic rings, electric 
chains, ineanierie passe.s, and other applications 
which, like these, act more upou the mind than 
341 


ujion the body of the patient, occasionally elieet a 
cuie. 

Ill cases which have i esisted all other modes of 
freatiiient, surgical measures are sometimes neces- 
saiy— vL. acupuncture, neiv e stretching (see under 
.Sciatica), or, in tlie last resoit, removal of a 
portion of the affected nerv e, 

IVcHl'itis, a term apjilied to inflaiimiation of the 
neives. The disease is not very common, and not 
■very well defined. The symptoms nie those of 
neuralgia, with imiiaiimeiit' of .sensation, or lurid- 
ised jiaialysis, according a.s .semsory or motor neives 
aic alfecteil, 

Ncuropfera. See Iu.sect.s, 

IVcil.satZ, a town in the Hungarian piovince of 
Biles, on the left bank of the Uannbe, opjiosite 
Peterwaulein (ij.v. ). Pop, 21, .381. 

Nciisiodlor Lalte, a .small lake on the north- 
west fiontlLM- of Hungary, 22 miles 8E. of Vienna. 
It is shallow (13 feet), and lias lost much of its 
foimer aien (1.3.3 .sq. m.) iiy the draining of the 
adjoining in.aislies— from is'ti.) to 1870 it was diy. 
i Its brackish wateis are valnahle as medicinal 
hatlis. 

I iVcilSS, an ancient manufacliuing town of 
Elienisli Prussia, near the loft hank of the Itliine, 
4 miles IV. of Dusseldorf hy rail. Its church of .St 
Qiiirinii.s, a iiolahle .specimen of the tian.sition from 
the louiid to the )iiiinted style, vva.s founded in 
1209. Neuss has nourishing ironworks, foundiies, 
Ilnur and iron mills, and manufactures of cottons, 
woollens, lealher, ]iaper, chicory, I'io. Pop. (187o) 
Ij.oGS; (I88.j) 20,036, 

Nenstadt, a town of Prussian .Silesia, 2."i mile.s 
.SW. of Op[)eln. It is the seat of eimsideiable 
industry, woollen and linen fabric.? and caipets 
being die staple mamifactnres. Pop. ( 1875) 12,515 ; 
(18S5) 16,09.3. 

NeiiStildt, or ‘WTENEii-NErsTADT, one of the 
most beautiful towns of Lower Austria, is situated 
.32 miles S. of Vienna by rail, Tlie town i.s over- 
looked by the large old ensile of the Diikee of 
Balieiibcvg, now a military academy. The castle 
cunlaiiih a line Gothic chaiiel (1460), rich in 
painted windoMs; it is tlie Iravial-plaoe of the 
Empeior Maximilian I. The old cliiucli dates from 
12.30, and was lestoi'ed in 1890 ; a Cistercian abbey 
(1444) and a town-honsB are luitahle Imildiiigs. 
Locomotives and mnchiiiery, wiie, bells, pottery, 
starch, leather, and ribbons are amongst the in,sim- 
facturc.s. The citj', called ‘ the Ever-faithful,’ was 
founded in 1192, and was rebuilt after a great lire 
in 1834. Pop. 23,735. 

]Voii.st!idt-nH'der-IIardt, a town of Klieni.sh 
Biivaii.a, at the foot of the H.ai’dt Mouii tains, 20 
miles tv. of Rjiires. Its ciiurcli, with several 
curious inoniiinents, dates fi'oni the 14tli century. 
It manufactures paper, cloth, soap, wine, hraiidv, 
&c. Pop. (1875) 10.224; (1885) 12,255. 

Ncustl’Clitz, capital of the graiid-dncliy of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, pleasantly situated in a 
hilly district, between two lakes, 62 miles NNW. 
of Berlin. Founded in 1733, it is built in the 
form of an eiglit-rayed star, and contains the ducal 
p.alace, with magnificent gardens. Pop. 9360. 

Neiistl’ia, the name given in the times of the 
Merovingians and Carloviiigians to the westerii 
jiorbion of the Frank empire, after the quadruple 
division of it which took jdace in 611. Nensiria 
contained three of the.se divisions. It extended 
originally from the month of tlie Scheldt to the 
Loire, and was liovrnded liy Aquitania on the 
■S., and by Burgundy and Anstrasia (Frnneia 
Oricntalis) on the E.‘ The principal cities were 
Soissons, Paris, Orleans, and Tours. Bee the 
historical maps at Europe. 
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Neutral Salts. See Salts. 

Neutrality. Neutrals are state.s which in 
time of war take no part in the contest, hut con- 
tinue pacilic intercourse with both belligerents. 
The aim of the doctrine of neutrality is to recon- 
cile the right of belligerents to carry on their war- 
like operations with the no less nndeniablo right 
of other nations to puisne peacefully their ordinary 
business. Foi' many year.s after the rise of inodeni 
international law tlie conduct of u'arfare was dis- 
cussed only with reference to belligerents, and no 
intermediate relation between an ally and an 
enemy was recognised. Not, indeed, till the 
middle of the IStli century did the terms ‘neutral’ 
and ‘ neutrality ’ come into general use ; for not 
till then ■was a systematic efl'ni't made to regulate 
the relations of 'helligerents to nations stamliiig 
aloof fiom the ^I'lir, or to delhie their reciprocal 
rights ami duties. 

As hetween belligerent states and neutral states, 
the principles wherico s]n'iiig the complicated rnle.s 
of modern neutrality are in themselves o.vtremely 
.simple. On the one hand, the neutral, being 
neither judge nor party, must show absolute im- 
partiality in his dealing, s with both belligerents ; 
on the ‘other baud, the belligerent must pay 
scrupulous re.spect to the sovereignty of his 
neutral neighhour.s. Accordingly, throughout a 
wav, neutrals continue diplomatic intercoiir.se with 
both belligerents. A neutral slate is nob per- 
mitted to give armed assistance to either bel- 
ligerent, even though such aid may have been 
promised before the war ; nor to leiul money to 
either .side or guarantee such loan ; nor to allow 
the passage of helligereut Lrooj'jS thvoiigh its 
territory. A neutral is bound to prevent and 
cancel all nets of hostility, either in the neutral 
territory itself or in the a<ljaoeut waters, ami to 
prohibit the e.voroise of any liolligoreiit jurisdiction 
therein. So, if an attemiib he made by troops of 
either belligerent country to trar’erso neutral terri- 
tory, the neutral state is bound to disarm and intern 
.such troops, and to set at liberty all prisoners of 
wav found within its borders, i^hould a neutral 
state deviate from its duty in nn.y of these par- 
ticulars, the state injured is entitled to treat such 
derdation as a just cause of war. On the other 
hand, a belligerent Is not pernutted to carry on 
hostilities within neutral territory ; nor to use 
neutral harbours for the purpose of litting out 
expeditions against his enemy. He must scrupu- 
lously observe all the regulations of neutral statc.s 
regarding the admission of cruisers or prizes into 
their ports. 

The relations of belligerent states to the private 
citizens of neutral states involve greater diflicul ties. 
On land the property of neutral individuals is, of 
course, protected from belligerent attack ; to this 
rule ail exception is furnished by the Right of 
Angary (Low Lat. angaria, ‘forced service’), 
under which a belligerent may seize the property 
of a neutral found in the territory of the other 
belligerent, and make use of it for tlie pur- 
pose of warlike operations, subject to his paying 
compensation. At sea, however, the coiiiniorcial 
interests of belligerent and neutral niercliants are 
so interwoven that it is difficult to separate them 
and .strike at au enemy without injuring a friend ; 
hence c\'er and again have arisen hitter contro- 
versies regarding the extent of a belligerent’.s 
power over the property of neutral citizens at sea. 
Two distinct principle.s for regulating the maritime 
capture of neutral property have at different times 
prevailed. By the one principle, the nationality 
of the ship determined liability to capture, so that 
neutral goods on hostile ships were liable to con- 
fiscation, while hostile goods on neutral ships went 
free. By the other principle, the nationality of the 


property determined its liability, ho tJi.at neutral 
goods went free even though found on hostile 
ships, and hostile goods were liable to seizine 
even though found on neutral ships. Tn lSo6 the 
Declaration of Paris limillj^ settled the f|iiestimi 
by providing (1) that the neutral Mag should cover 
an enemy’s goods, e.xccpt coutrabaiul of war; (2) 
that neutral goods, except coiiti-aliaud of Vav 
should not be liable tn capture even under tlie 
eiiemy’.s tiag. The, law, as thus settled, is the old 
rule, ‘Free shin, free goods,’ without tlie corol- 
lary, ‘ Hostile .shi]i, hostile goods.’ Attempts bad 
frequently been made at au earlier period, partiou- 
larly by Pius.sia in the Silesian Loan coutrover.sv 
and' by' the Armed Neutralities of 1T80 and 18(i(j 
to incorporate the rule into international law ; it 
was, imleod, mainly through the opposition’ of 
Great r.ritaiu that its linal accciitance was po.^t- 
poned till IH.ifi. 

To the general rule of maritime capture, as thus 
determined, several important exceptions must be 
noted. Helligerents continue to have the riglit 
of iutercejiting, oven on board of neutral ve.ssGs, 
such articles as are deemed coutrahaud of war. 
The lest to he taken in deciding what goods 
are contraliand has liecii much discussed and is 
now quite un.settlcd (see CoNTHADAMn). The 
ves.sel, too, carrying the goods may ho condemned 
along with its contraband cargo, wlierc both belong 
to the same owner, nr -udiere false iiaiiei's are fouml, 
or any other frandnlcnt device is resorted to. 
Another instance in which a hclligercnt is entitled 
to interfere with the ship.s and property of nentriil 
individuals is furnished by the law of blockade 
(.SCO Blocicadk). Again, if during a war ships 
lieloiiging to neutral citizens perform certain classes 
of services on behalf of one of the belligerents, the 
other belligerent is entitled to conliseafe these 
ships. Among such hostile services, against wliieh 
a hcdligereiit is entitled to ]irc)tect him, self, are 
reckoneil the transmis.sion of naval signals or 
iiie.s.snges, the carriage of military and nar’al 
despatclie-s, and the transportation of belligerent 
officers or trnnp.s. Y’bcre a citizen of a neutral 
state engages in any forbidden ventures — wbuther 
it he earvj’ing contraband goods, running a blockade, 
or doing otber nn-neutriil service — the aggrie\'cd 
belligerent does not comidain tn the neutral state, 
but strikes at the neutral citizen directly by cap- 
turing liis proiicrty and condemning it in bis own 
prize court. The neutral state does not appear in 
the matter at all, unless the penalty imposed liy 
the prize court he such as is not wai ranted liy 
international law ; in this case the neutral state 
claims rejiaiation for its injured snhjeot from the 
olleudiug belligerent. 

The most nnsettled part of the modern law of 
neutrality is that dealing with the obligations, 
Imposed on a neutral state, of restraining the 
conduct of its own citizens and of enforcing the 
dne observance of neutrality on all persons within 
its jurisdiction. In recent times the tendency has 
been towards a large extension of the dut.ies of 
neutral states in this respect. The movement was 
commenced by tlie Neutrality Act of the United 
Stales, passed iii 1794, aud re-enacted, with addi- 
tions, in 1818. The princiides of tliese American 
statutes have been closely fidlnwed in the series of 
British Foreign Enlistment Acts, jiassed with a 
view of arming the British govciuuient with suffi- 
cient power to enable it to fiiHil the extended obli- 
gations of neutrality. Among the more important 
offences against neutrality ■which are now struck at 
by the mnnicipal law of most states are such acts 
as the following ; To leave tjio neutral territory in 
con.siderable numbers for the purpose of enlisting 
in the service of a belligerent ; to accept letters of 
marque from a belligerent ; to lit out within its 
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tei'i'itoi'y armed pxiieditions against a lielligeipnt, 
01 increase tliercin the irarlike force of any lielli- 
fcrent sliip or expedition. At llie .-■'aine time a 
neutral state i.s not bound to re-strain its .subjects 
from trade in arms and innnitions of war. Tlie 
extent of the responsibility of neutral states for 
tlie Iniilding and fitting out of ships within their 
teiiitovy appears still to be nncertain. Till lately 
the Engli.sli idea seems to have been that the 
neutral goveniinent was under no obligation to 
stop such proceedings, unless the ve.s.sel was ready 
to commence liostilities at the moment of its leav- 
iin' iientral svaters. But the events connected 
willi the escape of the Atuhamn (see ALAli.VM.v) 
and her sister-cniiseis during the *^meiicau civil 
war showed the inadequacy of this view. The 
treaty of Wasliinglon, 1871, hy which alt these 
questions veru referred to arhitration, directed the 
arbitrators to apply, in addition to the ordinary 
rules of the Ian’ of nations, tJiree new rnle.s, kuoivn 
as the Ihile.s of Washington. These rules, owing 
to their loose phraseology, liave raised more ques- 
tions than they have solved, but their general 
ellect is immensely to extend the duties of neutral 
state.s. 

See Hall, Inicrwitional Lum (2cl cd. tSSt) and The 
RiijhU and -Duties of NctUnds (187-1); lYlicatoii, Into'- 
luitioiiul Zau’ (Eng. ed. by A. 0. Boyd; 3d od. 1889). 
For the history of tUo growth of the law of neutrality, 
see Jlamiing, Zu>v uf Nations. See also the LclUrs of 
Historious, and the works oitod at Enemy. 

NcuviHc, Alfhonse M.tim? de, tlie most 
popular of the youngest school of French painters 
of battle-scones, was horn at St Omer on Sl.-t Bfay 
1S30, and after .studying under Delacroix painte<l 
a series of succe.ssfnl [)ictiire.s illn.stralive of French 
exploits in the Crimean war, Italy, and Jlexico. 
Tlieii came the war >vith Uermauy. Neuville 
fought in the ranks and learned .something of real 
warfare from actual experieneo. I'his knowledge 
iiiijiarted additional power to his next ami la.st 
f-ei'ies of works, ilepicting incidents of that war. 
Tlie attack at llorke’.s l)rift and that at Tel-el- 
Kehir ivcre also chosen hy him a.s .subjects for 
pictures, Neuville excelled moreover as an illus- 
trator of books, hi.s best work in this line being 
the designs for Gui'/'.ot’s Histoirc do Franco. lie 
died in Paris, 20tli Maj’ 1885. 

Neiiwicd, a town of Prussia, on the right hank 
of the Kldne, 8 miles below Coblenz, was capital of 
the mediatised principality of Wied ; the castle of 
tlie princes has a beautiful garden, in wliicli arc 
many Itoinan antiquities discovered here. The 
town contains an important institute of the 
Moravian Brethren, and there are some minor 
manufactures. Pop, 960G. 

Neva, a river of Rn.s.sia, lloiv.s we.stwai'(l from 
the south-we.st corner of Lake Ladoga to the Bay 
of Cronstadt, in the Gulf of Finland, passing 
through Bt Petersburg, and carries to the sea an 
enonnons volume of water ( greater than that of the 
Ithinc) from the lakes Ladoga, Onega, Ilmen, and 
(itliers. Its total length, with windings, is about 
40 miles ; in plaee.s it i.s ov’er 4000 feet wide, else- 
where the channel is narrowed to 180 feet; and in 
one or two place.s the navigation is emharrassetl hy 
reefs and rapids. It is frozen on an average from 
November ao to April 21. By the Lailoga (.’anal 
the Neva communicates with the vast water-system 
of the Volga, arrd thus it may be said to Join the 
Baltic witli the Caspian Sea. 

Nevada, one of the Pacific states of the Ameri- 
can Union, is hounded N. by Oregon and Idaho, E. 
by Utah and Arizona, and 'S. and copyiieiit m luo.a. 
iv. liy California. Its greatest iiy j. b. Lijipincott 
length from norfcli to south is a company, 
little less than 500 mile.s, and its greatest width 


fi’om cast to west is more than .“lOO miles. In area 
(110,700 sq. in.) it is the fonrtli largest .state of the 
Union ; in population it is the lorvest of all tlie 
.states and territories— ( 1870 ) 42,491 ; (1880) 62,266; 
(1800) 45,761. Nearly the wliole of Nevada is in- 
cluded in the Great Basin (q.v.), once occupied hy 
a great inland sea, ami afterwanls by several greiit 
lakes which have also disappeaied. Some of the 
ileepest dcpre.ssious of such a liiidy of water are yet 
marked by IValker, Hiimholdt, Car.son, Pyramid, 
and IVinnemucca lakes, and by other ‘sinks ’and 
phti/us. Tlie ancient .sliore-lities are clearly vi.sihle 
in certain place.s, and the climate, now arid and 
nearly rainless, tvas once moist. Thu soil of the 
Great Basin at some time pioduced an abundant 
vegetation, whereas it is now almost totally unlit 
for agriculture, frowned upon by barren treeless 
mountains, and traversed by regions of neaily 
absolute de.sert. -Vt picseut Nevada is a high 
plateau with an ai'erage altitude of 4000 feet, 
crossed hy nninerou.s range, s of nionntains which as 
a rule are parallel and .separated by valleys from 
5 to 20 mile.s in width. Borne of the.se valleys are 
barren and de.solale ; others, through which the 
rivers How, have areas of arable land. The moun- 
tains contain lock.s of every geological period; 
in, any of them are volcanic, and there are striking 
oxhihition.s of nietamnrpliio and trap roclos. In 
the valleys lie the sedimentaiy deposits of ages 
mixed with ciiuler.s and other volcanic proilncts 
which fell in many cases on the smface of the 
extinct lake, ami lit the months of the canons are 
vast moriunes. The mineral production of Nevada, 
especially of silver, lias been oiuirmons (»ee C'o.u- 
.sTiiUK Lode). Thongh the liigh grades of ore 
appear to liave been largely e.xhaii.sted, the pro- 
duction was at linst so great as to materially change 
the value of the precious niotals, and to promote 
Nevada hastily from an uninhabited desert to a 
state of the Union. Mining is still the chief 
interest. A .small area in tlie north is drained hy 
the Owyhee River, a tiihutary of the kSnalce, and 
another portion of tlie state in the smith belongs 
to the Colorado r’lilley. Otherwise Nevada lies 
wholly in the great basin of interior drainage, 
where none of the water readies the sea. The 
stieanis disappear in tlie sand or How into ‘sinks,’ 
salt or hrackish lakes, or plutjan, which are shallow 
mud lakes tliat evaporate when the .supply of water 
fails. The Humboldt River pur.siies a winding 
course of 350 iiiile.s. There are iiuineroiis hot 
■spiing.s, many of which are snn-oundei! witli in- 
crustations of tufa often in weird and fantastic 
forms. Some of the lakes are nearly saturated 
solutions of borax and salts of sodium and potas- 
siniii, and in the valleys are tracts of glistening 
alkaline deposits, which mark the beds of extinct 
lakes. 

The atinosiiliere is dry, reiiiarkahly clear in 
winter, hut filled in .summer with niimite particles 
of dust, which produce eiulle.ss and extraordinary 
effects of colour on the sunlight. The temperature 
is subject to extremes, and the rainfall is exceed- 
ingly light. It nowhere exceeds 15 inches, and 
scarcely averages more than 5 inches. Borne 
sections receive no rain for several .successive yeai-s. 
Sage-lirush and other de.sert ^ilant-s cajinble of 
enduring drought form the native vegetation. ^ It 
has been astimated that with careful irrigation 
about three per cent, of the land may he successfully 
cultivated. ’The Iilonnons established a few tem- 
porary camps in 1848, and in 1850 a settlement was 
made at Genoa ; but the real history of the state 
begins with the discovery of silv'er in 1 859. Nevada 
was separated from Utah territory in 1861, and in 
1864 was admitted to the Union ns a .state. There 
are thirteen counties in the state, and the most 
important towns are Virginia City and Gold Hill, 
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which are crratimum^ ainl situated on the Com- 
stock loilc, null C'aisoii, the capital. Within the 
state theiu are over 1)00 mileo of railway. The 
public .seliool.s are under the control of a .state 
lioard of education, and there is a state univei- 
.sity at Keiio. There are nearly 9500 Indian.s in 
the state, mostly l'ah-Ute.s and Shoshones, and 
the schools on the reservations aie well attemled. 

Nevevs, theea]utal now of the French depart- 
ment of Nibvre, .and formerly of the province of 
Nivernais, is pieturesipiely seated on a hillside, 
600 feet above sea-level, at the inlluv of the Nievre 
to the Loire, 159 miles liy rail SSE. of Paris. The 
Koviudiinum of L'iv-'ar, it has been the seat of a 
bishop since 506; its beautiful cathedral, re.stored 
in 1879, belong.s mainly to the Idth centrrry. The 
stately 'pcihiis-de-jiisiirc, datirr'' froitr 1-17.5, was 
formerly the oa-tle of the Dukes of Nevera ; and 
there are also a hire public gauletr, a bridge of 
fourteen arches over the Loiie, a rnediawal g.ate- 
way, mid a triumph.al arch (17*16) commemorating 
Foiiteiioy. The iiriliistiies com]iiise the matrufac- 
tiire of cannon, iron cables arrd chains, porcehiin 
( iirtioduced hv Ttaliaiis about 1565 ), &c. Pop. ( 1872) 
22,276; (1886)2:1,610. 

Ncviiinslv, a town of Piiissia. in the govern- 
ment of Perm, 50 miles N. of Ekaterinburg by rail, 
.stands on the Siberian side of the Ural Morrntains, 
and on a trihutai'y of the Tobol. The district 
around Neviansk is famous for its iniuei’al wealth, 
partiorrlai'ly gold and iron. Pop. 16,066. 

Neville’s Cross. See Biti-cii, D.vvii). 

NeviS) an island of the We.st Itidie.s, heloirgiirg 
to Great Biitain, forms one of the Leeward Islands, 
and lies 2 miles SE. of .St Christopher, with which 
it ha.s been .since 1882 adniinisti'atively couuecled, 
sending three {unoftieial) memhers to the commotr 
legislative council. It is cuuulnr in form, rises in 
the centre to a wooded ancient crater {8200 feet), 
aitd has an area of 50 sij. m. The lower slopes arc 
cultivated, the stigai'-caire being the prirrcijial crop, 
though limes arrd orarrges are grown to a small 
e.vtent. Statistics are given under St Chilstophor 
(n.v. ) Pop. (1881) 11,804. The capita is the port 
of CliarleHtown (poii. 1500). Nevis was discovei-ed 
by Coluitrhua in 1498 arrd colonised by Etrgland iir 
1628. As long .as the slave-trade lasted it was orte 
of the jrriireipal nrarts for slaves irt the We.st Irrdies. 
The island has sulfered rrrrrclr at varioiLs tinres from 
hurricanes arrd eartluprakes. 

Nevis, Ben. See Ben Nevis. 

New Albany, cuiutal of Floyd county, Indiana, 
is on the rrorth bank of lire Ohio River, nearly 
opposite Louisrille. By r.ail it is 317 rrrrles S. by 
E. of Cliicn"o and 267 nrile.s E. of St Louis. The 
city is well built, anil is the priircipal rirarrufactrtr- 
ing town in the .state. It contains iron arrd hra.ss 
foundries, rolling-rtrill.s, potteries and l)rrek-y.ard.s, 
flour, woollen, cotton, and plairrrrg mills, I'tc. ; while 
its idate-gl.ass works ,ii-e the large.st irr the Urrited 
States, Pop. (1880) 16,423 ; ( 1890) 21,000. 

New Alinaden. .‘see Alaiaden. 

New Aiu.sterdain. See New York. 

Newai'k, ( 1 ) a poi t of errtry arrd the capital of 
Essex conrrty, New Jersey, is on the Passaic River, 
9 miles by rail W. of New York. Jti'^ a handsorrre 
city, with several beairtiful little parks and ivide 
streets .shaded Avitlr lirre,s of eltrr.s. It Iras, a city 
hall, conrt-horr.se, public library, arrd rrearly 
150 churches, hut is rrrainly notervorthy for its 
manufactures. There are altogether 400 irrdns- 
tr'ial eBtablishrrrents in Newark, ]irodueirrg brass 
arrd iron work, hardware arrd ntachinery, carriages, 
trurrk.s, saddlery, hoots arrd shoe.Sj hats, clothing, 
jewellery, &c. _ Four r.ail ways pr ovide freiprertt corrr- 
rrrurrieatiorr with New York, which is ruaintaineil 


also by river-stearoei's; the line of docks R oiei a 
irtile lotrg. New.ii'k was settled in 1666 by a colonv 
fioru Ciinrreoticnt, and r-eeeived a city charter in 
18;i6. Pop. (1850) 38,988; (1870) 105,0,39; (1890) 
175,000.— (2) Capital of Licking conrrty, Ohio, on 
the Licking River (here crossed by four non 
bridges), .83 miles by rail E. by N. of Coluinlms, 
Stoves and fitrnaces, boilers, machinei'v, w avoirs 
Hour, Avoollens, arrd ghis.s-ware ai'e .anron" rl-^ 
maitrrfacttri-es. Pop. (1880)9000; (1890) 14,8Ti8. 

Ncwavlc-lipoii-Treilt, a town of Notts, on a 
rravigable lu-.aitcli of the river Ti'erit, IS rrriles 
by r-ail NE. of Nottirrglianr and 120 N. by IV, 
ot Lorrdon. It is apiii'oached from the north' bv a 
cairseway, 11 mile long, eonstincted by .Srrreaton 
hr 1770, and can-red over the Hat island fointed 
by the Trent on the west and the Newai'k biiuicli 
on the east. The iirie parish cliriich, Imilt niiiinly 
between 18.30 ami 1489, has air octirgon.al spire 
228 feet high, and coiitairi.s a good bi-.-iss of 1301. 
Oilier edilices are the town-hall (1805), corn 
exclimrge (ISIS), hospital (1881), coll'ee-pahice 
(1882), free lihi-ary (1882), and graiiiniai--school, 
fourrded by Ai-cluleacon AXagiius in 1529. Newark 
has a very iiiiiiorlant coi-ii iiiai-ket and great 
malting indnstiies, besides iron ami brass lonn- 
di-ies, m.aniitactiri'es of boilei.s and agi-icnlUiral 
implomertts, and plaster of Paris works. Iiicor- 
poiateil by Eduard A’l., it I'etnrned two riieinhoi-.s 
to pai-liamenltill 1885. Pop. ( 18.51 ) 11,230 ; (1881) 
14,018. A British town and Roman station, 
New.aik irr Saxon times became the seat of a 
castle, which was rebirilt in 1125 by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln (lierrce the name A’oe WavL), 
arrd which long bore the rraine of the ‘key of the 
rioi-th.’ King John died in it (1210); and in the 
(Ireat lltdiellion it stood three .sieges, in the second 
of which it was relieved by Piiiieu Rupert (1644), 
-rrhilst irt the thir-il it -rvrrs stti reiiderod to the .Scots 
by order of Chai’les I., who had just delivered hitrr- 
self tti> (5th iNfay 164(5). It was then dismantled, 
and is rrow rci>re.serrted oirly by a very pictrrr- 
esqtie rititt, romnl Avlticb a prrldic gardetr'is rtraitt- 
tairred by tire eorjjor.atiorr. .See rrorks by .Shrlloir 
( 1820) aiul t'orirehus Brown ( 1879). 

New Ucdi'ord, a city and port of ctrlry of 
Masrsaclmaetts, is on the Acnslrrtct estuary (tiere 
crossed by a bridge 4000 feet long), ,8 rttrle.s N. of 
Biixxaid’s' ISay and SO niile.s by r-ail S. of Jloston. 
Mir,rty of its ju'ivate vesiderreea ,ai-e vei-y bartd.soirre, 
Avbile lire lurblic buildings irtclrrdo a city ball of 
gr-.arrite, a crrstom-lionse, ,80 clrrrrcbes, a public 
library, and a irttr* high school (8126,000). There 
is a broad diir’C (4 itrile.s) r-oirird f'lar-k’.s Poirrt, at 
the extrertritj' of wliicli there is a str-ong griirrite 
fort. Eor a irerrtur-y (1755-1854) New' Bedford was 
the chief centre of the Airrerican whalo-Iiaheries, 
settdirtg orrt rttore tliarr 400 whaling-vessels, and 
receiving 60,000 barrels of sperrrr arrd 120,000 of 
whale oil irr a year; but thra industry has sitree 
declitted, till now only sorrre 80 wlraling-vessels 
belong to the port, arrd the people have turned 
their atterrtiorr rrrainly to rirarrnfactnre.s. Besides 
several gr-cat cottorr-milla (rtcat-ly 500,000 .spindles), 
the city corrLairts forrndries, oil-reltner-ios, arrd rtrarnr- 
factor-ie,4 of di-rlls, cordage, hoots arrd shires, Hour, 
glass, plated ware, carriages, cairdles, s'i.-o. Pop. 
(1880) 26,840; (1890) 40,705. 

New BcrJlO, a city ami port of entr-y, ca;rrtal 
of Craven comity, North Carolina, is situated at 
the junction of the navig.able Nense and the Tren t 
(here crossed by a long bridge), 107 miles by rail 
BE. of Raleigh. It exiiorts tar-, trrrperrtirre, ami 
lurrrber-, and early vegetables for tire North. It 
rrrarrufaetrrres railroad-cars arrd cotton-seed oil, and 
has also a wood-pirlp factor-j', sawmills, and an. 
oyster-cannirrg establishment. Pop. (1890) 7832. 
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Newbery* John, a Lomloii boDk-ieller, inti- 
mately a-iociated with Dr Johnson, tToldsmitli, 
ClirEto|iher Smait, Smollett, ami many other men 
of letters, was descemleil from .an old liookselling 
foiiiilv, and born .a fiiriner'h son, in tlie Berkshire 
palish of WalLliani St Lawruiiee, .about midsnininer 
1713. Be had lirst a sliop for general wines at 
Reading, .and about 1744 settled in London as a 
vendor of books and such medicines as Dr Jaine.s's 
Powder — tlie panacea of Horace Walpole as of 
troldsinith. He was the lirst to iniblish little books 
forehildien such as liave ever since been iiopulav, 
.and lie w.rs liiin.self, in eonjnncLion with (liles and 
Griffith .Jones (172:2-86), and peril, aps (Jold.sniith, 
pait .author of some of tlie be.st of the series, .as the 
liistories of Goody T wo-.Slioes .and Giles Gingerbread 
.anil tlie Travels of Toinniy Trip. He published 
iii.tny books of a more useful character, a complete 
list of which is giv'en in Wr Welsh's careful volume. 
In 175S lie started the f/ii i iviwif Chronirte, or 
Weekh/ (kaetti'., in the numbers of which the cele- 
bi.ated Idler was lii'st printed. The Publir, Leclijer, 
commenced in 17(10, h.as continued to onr own day 
— in its e,Trl,y nnmburs appe.ared Goldsmith’s Chinese 
Letters, later reprinted as The Citizen of the World. 
His death took place 22d December 17(57. lie h.ad a 
genius for advertising, even to an ingenious method 
of bringing in allusion.s to Ids hooks .and wares in 
the text of his atories. .folmson sketched him 
luimoronaly as ‘Jack Whirler’ in No. 19 of the 
Idler. It was to Pranois Nawbary (1743-1818), 
his nephew and ultimate successor, that Boswell 
tells us Dr Johnaou told him ho sold for sixty 
pouiid.s the uiauuaoript of Goldsmith’s Vkar of 
Wnhefleld, in which John Newbery has been 
immortalised as ‘ the philanthropic bookseller in 
,St Paul’s Churchyard, ivlio has written so many 
little bonks for children. He called liim.self tlieir 
friend, hut he w.as the friend of all mankind.’ 
This transaction has oocashmed much dilticiilty, as 
BosNvell liimself gives uo date, while the accounts 
of Mrs Pio/,/.i and Hawkins dilt'er very materially, 
and Mr Welsh has discovered that B. Collins of 
Salisbury on October ‘28, 1762, paid Goldsmith 1121 
as one-Llm'd price of the hook. Boswell describes 
the hook as then ‘ready for the piess Mrs Pioz/i 
.says Johnson proenred the distressed author ‘ some 
ininieiliate relief ; ’ Hawkins .s.ay.s the price tliat 
Johnson brought him was .£40. 'The year of the 
sale by Dr Johnson was most likely 1762, when 
the greater part of tlie liook was written ; and it is 
most probable that Johnson did not iiie.an that he 
hrouglit the whole sum, lint only an instalment of 
it. See Charles Knight’s Shadows of the Old Book- 
sellers \ and A. Boolcsellar of Lust Century, 

by Charles Welsh (188.7). 

New Bl'igltton, a po.st-village of New York, 
heantifnlly situated on the norfch-eas-t shore of Staten 
Island, 6 miles SW. of New York city. Its houses 
are mostly villa residences, though it possesses 
dye-woiks, a paper-factory, &c. Steamers run 
hourly to the metropolis. ‘Pop. ( 1880 ) 12,679. 

New Britain, a manufacturing town of Con- 
necticut, 9 miles by rail SW. of Hartford, engaged 
in the production of hardware, cutlery, locks, 
jewellery, hooks and eyes, hosiery, &c. It is a 
pleasant city, with two barge parks, and contains 
tlie state armoury and noriiial school. The water- 
supply is from a reservoir of 175 acres, Pori. (1880) 
11,800; (1890) 19,010. 

New Britain, by Germans called Neu-Pom- 
MERN, an island of the Western Pacific, separated 
from the north-east coast of New Guinea by the 
Daiiipier Strait. The interior is almost wholly un- 
known. In the forest-clad interior there are several 
volcanoes, active and q^uiesceiit, tlie highest being 
the Father (3900 feet). The climate is liot and 


moist. Coco.a-mits, yams, h.an.an.as, bre.ad -fruit, 
liefel-iiuts, and siniil.ar fniil.s .aie thecliief products. 
Fish are c<aiight in gre.at ininibei's. The natives, 
c.iniiihals, of the Melaiiesuan division, are w.ailike, 
hut suspicious and ciatty. They make hamlsome 
canoes, with sails and outiiggei.s, e.arthenware 
vessels, baskets, mats, &c. The sling, stone a.\e, 
and spear are their favourite we.apons. They 
worsliip good .and evil .spiiits. Aieii, 9600 sq. ui. 
The population of the several islands is not known. 

.8ee Eoinilly, The Wrsltrii Paeitle and Ntie Guinea 
(bSSIj); Powell, Wuiideriivis in a Wild t'omiO'.v (188.5) ; 
.and r.-ii kinsoii, Im Bibmnrck-Archipd (1887). For ni.ip, 
see New Gcixe-v. 

New BriIllSiWic'k, a [irovince of the Dominion 
of Canada, is houniled on the N. and NW. by the 
piovince of Quebec, from which it is sepaiateii by 
the liver PLestigoviche ; on the N. by the Ch.aleiir 
Bay ; E. by the Gulf of Bt Lawrence andNortlium- 
heiland Straits— the latter separating it from 
Piince Edward Island: S. by the Bay of Fnndy 
and pait of Nova Scotia; and on the‘ W. by the 
state of JIaine, the hoimdaiy with the latter being 
the St Croix .and St John riv ei.s. It h.as an area of 
27,.322 .sq. m.— lather .sin.iller th.an .Scotland. Its 
coast-line is 500 miles in lenglli, interrupted only 
at the point of jiinctnie with Nova Scotia, nlicie 
an Isthmus not nioie than 11 miles hioacl con- 
nects the two provinces, and divides the vvateis 
of Noillmmlierland Stiaits from those of the Bay 
of Fiindy, across which isthmus is the Chignecto 
Ship-railway (1802). The sin face of the country 
is generally undulating. There are low hills skirt- 
ing tlie Bay of Fnndy and the riveis of St John 
ami Rcstigouclie. A'foatnre of the cuast-line is 
the iinniher of iiiie harbom.s, which have been of 
great v'aliie a.s a ineau.s for exporting tlie liiuher 
for which the country is famon.s. 

Several important river.s traverse the province ; 
among the principal is the St .lolm, 450 miles in 
lengtl), and navigable foi vessels of 100 tons to 
Fredericton, the capital of the province, 90 miles 
from the sen. Above this point smaller vessels 
and steamboats ascend for 12.5 miles. The countiy 
diained by the St John and its tributarie,s com- 
prises about nine million acies in New Brunswick, 
a.s well as eight million in Quebec and the state of 
Maine. The Miramiclii River, 220 miles long and 
7 inile.s wide at its mouth, is .also navigable for 
some distance. The llestigouohe is 3 miles wide 
at its entrance into the C'haleur B.ay, and over 200 
miles in length. The lakes are numerous, hut of 
small extent, the largest being Grand Lake, 30 
miles long and 3 to 7 miles wide, communicating 
witli the St John River, 50 miles from the sea. 

The poimlation of the jirovince in 1881 was 
321,129; in 1891 (estimated) nearly 400,000. In 
1881 there wore 109,091 Catliolics, 81,092 Baptists, 
46,768 t'lmich of England, 42,888 PreshyterianB, 
and 34,514 Methodists. Tlie popnlation included 
93,387 por-sons of English origin ; 101,284 Irish ; 
49,829 Scotch ; 1401 Indian ; 0310 Gerni.an ; French, 
56,335. Tlie principal cities and towns are St 
John (including Foifland), (44,000), Fredericton, 
the capital (6700), Moncton (6000). Tlie provin- 
cial govermneiit is administered by a lieutenant- 
governor, a-ssisted by an executive council, a legis- 
lative council of eighteen, and a legislative assem- 
bly of forty-one ineniber.s, elected by the peojile. 
The province sends ten ruembers to the senate, 
and sixteen to the Dominion House of Common.^. 

Like that of many other p.arts of Canada, the 
climate of New Brnn.svvick is subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. The wean temperature for the 
year 1885 w.as 40'3° P. at St John ; the highest 
and lowest temperatures for the j-ear being SB 
and - 15“ respectively. If, however, the climate of 
a country is to he judged by its effects on animal 
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life, tliat of New lirniiswick may be pronovinceil 
one of the best in the world. 

The revenue E largely niaile up of suhsidies from 
the Dominion government and fi'om what is called 
‘ territorial revenue,’ iiicludiug the pi'oeeeds of land 
and tiniher .sale.s. The educational iimtitutions 
.supported by law are the Broviucial Univeisity, 
tlie training or normal school for teachers, and a 
coniidete system of free common .schools. 

The irai)orts of New Brunswick for the year 
ending June 18S9 were valued at .‘^6,077,037, of 
which !S2,4'20|8S3 came from Great Britain and 
83,266,449 from the United State.s ; tlie exports fur 
the same year were .s6, 700,898, inclmling .81,204,578 
not the produce of New liiimswick. Timber \va.s 
the principal item. 

Agriculture is the chief industry in Nery Bruns- 
wick. Except in a portion of country adpaceiit to 
tlie coast of the Bay of Fundy, the soil is very' 
fertile, and every kind of grain and roots produced 
in England is grown, as well as others. Attention 
has been paid to live-stock both by the government 
and private breeders ; and recently the government 
has e.stahli.shed a stock farm. The province, owing 
to its cheap coal and proximity to the markets of 
the world, has also many advantages as a manu- 
facturing oountiy. The principal article.s manu- 
factured are sawn lumber, leatlier, cotton and 
woollen goods, wooden-ware, paper, iron-ca-stings, 
nails, and mill machinery, holts and nuts, lailway 
engines and carriages. There are inilioations of 
considerable mineral wealth, and a nuinlieiy of 
mines are being successfully worked. Bhiplniihl- 
ing is still exteusii'ely prosecuted, altliough it hae 
been much iuterfured with by the sub.stitiition of 
iron and steel for wooden ves.sela. 

Land may he obtained in the province by settlers 
on reasonable terms — in fact, practically free, if the 
conditions of .settlement are carried out, veipriring 
the iiiiproveiuent of the land to a siu.all extent, 
reasonable cultivation, and residence for three 
years. Laud is also put up to auction at an upset 
])ricB of §1 per acre. Improved farms eau he had 
m most parts of the province at reasoriahle prices ; 
many farmers having moved to Manitoba and the 
North-west, as they can there start tlieir families 
with less capital. 

There is plenty of sport of all kinds in the pro- 
vince, and some of the linest trout and salmon 
fishing in the world is to he had. Close times for 
animals and birds are strictly observed. 

It is generally held that New Brunswiok, as a 
part of Nova Scotia, was ceded by France to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. The 
boundaries of Nova Scotia, however, were not well 
delined at that time, and the country along the 
St John Kiver remained a snhiect of dispute which 
was not finally settled until the treaty of Paris in 
1763 conceding and guaranteeing to Great Britain, 
in full right, Canada with all its dependencie.s. 
When in 1755 the memorable expulsion of the 
Aoadians from Nova Scotia took place many of 
these people retired to what is now known as New 
Brunswick, and settled along the upper St John 
River, the Miramiolii, and in the eastern parts of 
tlie province. The lir.st British settlers in the 
province emigrated from Scotland to the Miramichi 
district in 1764 ; and in 1783, at the close of the 
American revolution, when the exodus of the 
loyalists from the United States took place, a large 
body settled near the pre.seiit city of St John and 
along the St John River. For the map, see 
Canada. 

New Brunswick, capital of Middlesex county. 
New Jersey, is at the head of navigation on the 
Raritan River, 31 miles by rail SW, of New York, 
and is the terminus of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. It contains a Roman Catholic cathedral. 


and nearly a .score of other churches, and is the 
seat of Rutger’s College ( 1771 ), connected witli 
which is the theological seminary of the Dutch 
Rcfoimed Church, as well as an observatory and a 
.slate agricultural college and model farm. New 
Brunswick is noted for its great india-rubber 
factories, and has also iron and brass fouiuliie.s 
and maunfactories of hosiery, lami)S, needles' 
paperhangiugs, &o. Pop. (1885) 18,258. ’ 

Newburgh, a royal hurgli of Fife, near the 
Firth of Tay, 11 miles ESE. of Perth. It arose iu 
C4)nnectiou \uth the neighbouring Benedictine 
abbey of Liiulores {c. 1196); and m its vicinity 
also is the famous Cro.ss Maodulf. Pop. 2374, 
Bee A. Laiug’s Liiulores and Newburyh ( 1876). 

Newburgh, capital of Orange county. New 
York, is on tlie west hank of the Hudson (here IJ 
mile wide), 57 mile.s by rail N. of New York, amid 
the grand .scenery of the Highlands. Its handsome 
edifices, villas, and gardens, rising 300 feel from 
the river, oommaud a noble prospect. The city 
has, besides foundries, boiler-U’orks, Khijiyanls, 
and powder-millH, manufactures of woollen and 
cotton goods and carpets, leather. Hour, soap, oil- 
cloth, brushes, paiiit.s, plaster, tiles, ilte. Large 
qiiaiiLilies of butter, grain. Hour, and coal are 
shipped here. Newburgh U'as the .scene of the dis- 
haudment of the American army, 23d June 1783 ; 
and ‘ Wasliington’h Ileadqnavter.s ’ is preserved as 
the jiroperty of the state. Pop. (1880) 18,049. 

Newbury* a tliriving niarket-toM’n of Berk- 
shire, on tlie ‘.swift’ Keniiet, 17 miles W. by S, of 
Reading and 55 from London. Its gray old churcli, 
restored in 1867 at a cost of T1.5,0"00, is a fine 
Perpendicular edifice, with a noble tower added in 
1510 by John Yrinchcombe or Siiialhvoode, otliorwise 
‘Jack of Newbury,’ a famous clothier, who sent a 
hundred of his oum men to light at Fhidden. The 
large Italian corn exchange was Imilt in 1862, in 
which year was .started a great yearly Avool- 
market; and still nuiru recent are the handsome 
municipal offices and the new grammar-seluiol, 
though this claitiKS King Jolm for its founder 
(1210). Newbury — ‘new’ only as distinguished 
from tlie old Roman station of h'piiiw (now Speeii) 
— besides has many aneiont and wealtliy charities. 
It was incorporated hj' Elizabeth in 1590, and the 
borough boundary was extended in 1878. Pop. ( 1891 ) 
4275 ; (1851) 0574; (1881) 10,144. Two hard-fought 
battles took place here in the Great Rehelliou — 
the one between Charles and Essex, on 2()th Bep- 
teniher 1643; the other between Charles and 
Manchester, on 27th October 1644. The advan- 
tage of the first was, on the whole, on the side of 
the king, but it cost the lives of Lords Falkland 
(q.v.), Carnarvon, and Bunderlaiid, to whom a 
memorial was erected in 1878. The second would 
have been a decisive royalist defeat hut for Man- 
chester's hesitancy. 

See the History of Newhury (1839), a work on the two 
battles by W. Money (1881), and hia History of the 
Ancient Town of Newbury (Oxford, 1887). 

Newburyport, a city and port of entry of 
Masaachusetts, on the south liank of the Menimac, 
3 miles from its mouth, and 37 miles by rail NE. 
of Boston. A long, shady High Street, with apond 
of six acres, is its chief ornament. Sliiphuildiiig 
is carried on, and there are a number of large 
cotton and shoe faotorie.s, besides manufactories 
of combs, hats, pumps, litc. Here 'Whitefiold, who 
died in 1770, is buried. Pop. (1885) 1.3,706. 

New Caledonia* an island of the South 
Pacific Ocean, belonging to France, and lying 
midway between the Iriji Islands and the east 
coast of Queensland. The Loyalty Islands, Isle 
of Pines, and some others, with a total area of 
1250 sq. m., are politically dependent irpou New 
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Caledonia. Thi'^ jjdncii7al island is about 240 
miles in length, 25 in average bi’eadtli, and has an 
area of 6450 sq. ni. The long axis runs from north- 
west to south-east ; tlie interior is greatly broken 
by irregular mountain-chains ( highest jjoint, Mount 
Humboldt, 5380 feet ) ; and the entire island is 
surrounded by coral-reefs. There are good har- 
bours on the east coa.st, but the only one used is 
Noumea, the capital (4601 inhabitants), on the 
south-west coast. In the valley.s the soil is fruit- 
ful, producing the cocoa-nut, coflee, maize, tobacco, 
fruits, &c. Hut the most valuahle natural products 
are minerals, especially nickel, with ooi)per, cobalt, 
antimony, chrome, &c. There are sevei'al useful 
tiinher-trees. Promising attempt.s have been made 
to introduce wlieat, tlie vine, and the .silkworm. 
Turtle and fish are abundant. Locusts fiequently 
devastate the crops. Besides the smelting of the 
minerals, meat is preserved and sent to France, 
and some soap and tapioca are manufactured. 
AVines and spirits. Hour, drapei-y, groceries, iron- 
mongery, niaohinery, coal, &o. are inii)orted to the 
annual value of £333,800, and nickel, cobalt, and 
other metals, silver coins, preseiu'cd meat, copra, 
coffee, &o. exported to the average value of £164,800. 
Every year about 123 vessels of 92,400 tons visit 
the island, one-half being British. The total 
population in 1885 numbered 56,403, thus made up 
— ahorigine.s ( Canaqiie.s), 35,650; French colonists, 
6437; convicts, 7544; liberated eonviot.s and politi- 
cal piisoners, 3814 ; officials and others, 3018. The 
island was discovered by Caidaiu Cook in 1774, 
and was annexed by France in 1853. Slie began 
to use it as a convict station, and after 1871 sent 
out great numbers of political prisoners, mostly 
Communists. Tlie aborigines are a mixture of two 
tvpe.s, one resembling tlie Polynesians, the otlier 
tlie Papuans. They were formerly cannibals, and 
delighted in war, yet were hospitable, and skilful 
tillers of the soil. They live now cliiefly on vege- 
table food. Leprosy is a scourge amongst them. 
See tlie French works on New Caledonia by 
leinire (1878 and 1884), liiviure (1880), Chartier 
(1884), Cordoil (1885), and Monoeloii (1886). 

New Castle, capital of Lawrence comity, 
Pennmdvania, on the Slienaiigo Kiver, 50 miles by 
rail NNW. of Pittsburg, contains a college, large 
rolling-mills, foundrie.s, and manufactories of nails, 
furnaces, and flour. Poi). (1890) 11,581. 

A^eAVCastle, a port of New South Wales, 
75 miles NE. of Sydney by rail, at the mouth of 
the Hunter lUver. It is the chief port of the north 
coast, its shipping nearly equalling tliat of Sydney ; 
coal and wool are the main exports. The harbour, 
which is defended by a fort, is dnngerou.s during 
storms fi’oni tlie ESE. Pop. ( 1881 ) 15,595 ; ( 1890 ) 
20 , 000 . 

Newcastle, Duke,9 of. See Cavendish and 
Pelham. 

Ncwcastle-under-Lyiiie, a parliamentary 
and municipal borough of Staffordshire, on the 
Lynje brook, 16 niile.s NNAV. of Stafford and 
147 by rail NW. by N. of Lwidon. Pop. (1801) 
4604; (1881) 17,493. The a.spect of the town 
lias of late j’-ears lieen much improved by the 
widening of the main thoroughfares, and the 
erection of new public buildings, notably the 
town-ball (1890) and the higli school (1876). 
The latter was reconstructed under a new scheme 
in 1874 from tlie amalgamation of various 
ancient charities (the earliest founded 1602); its 
distinobiv'e features are the study of natural science 
and modern languages. The parish church, partly 
Early English and partly Decorated, was rebuilt 
in 1876 from designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, and has 
a_ quaint old square tower of red sandstone with 
pinnacles, and a Jine peal of bells. The manu- 


facture of hats was formeily a speciality of the 
town, but lias of late vear-s been discontinued ; 
brewing, malting, and tlie making of paper and 
army clothing are now the principal industries, 
whilst the surrounding district is noted for its 
potterie.s, and numeroirs coal-mines are worked. 
Of the castle, from •which the town derives its 
name, all traces liave entirely disappeared ; it was 
built by Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, the youngest 
son of Henry III. Newcastle, which confers tlie 
title of duke upon the family of Clinton, leturned 
two meinhei'S to parliament from 1353 to 1885, since 
which time it has only had one re))resentative. 

Ncweastle-lipon-Tync, a city and county 
of itself, seated on the north hank of the Tyne, 
275 miles from London, 117 from Edinburgh, and 
10 from the German Ocean. It is the seat of a 
bishopric founded in 1882. The city is governed 
by a corporation consi.stiiig of a mayor, 16 aider- 
men, and 48 town-conncillois, and it retiirii.s two 
members to parliament. Pop. (1801) 28,294; 
(1841) 71,850; (1881) 145,359; (1890) 180,000. 

Daring the Roman occupation of Britain tlie iiigli 
giound overlooking the river in tlie neighbourhood 
of the eastle was the site of the military station of 
PonayElii. The ‘ Roman wall ’would probably form 
it.s northern honiulary. Soon after the ahandon- 
nieiit of Pon.s rElii by the Ronian.s, tlie Angles took 
possession of it. Subsequently it appears to have 
been a monastic settlement, and at the time of the 
Conquest was known as Monkehester. Pandoii, 
■wliicli until 1299 was avill quite distinct from New- 
castle, is supposed to have been the place where, 
about 653, Peada, son of Penda, king of the Mid 
Angles, and Sigebert, king of the East Angles, were 
baptised by Bisliop Einan. AA'Jien the Conqueror 
arrived at Monkehester in 1072 there was nothing 
to be seen of tlie bridge above water, and the toivn 
was too small or impoverished to victual liis army, 
Robert Curtbose, on his return from an e,xpeditiQn 
against Malcolm in 1080, constructed a fortress 
here, which wa.s named the New Castle. The .south 
po.steni is probably a fragment of his work. AA'illiam 
Kiiftis is stated— on doubtful autliority— to hare 
rebuilt the castle, and to liave granted to tlie in- 
habitants of the growing town many privileges and 
immunities. He besieged the castle in 1095. Tlie 
present keep— one of the most perfect examples of 
a Norman stronghold in the kingdom — was built 
between 1172 and 1177 at a co.st of £011, 10s. 9cl., 
and the Great Gate of tlie castle — the Hlaek Gate as 
it is now called — in 1247, at a cost of £514, 15s. lid. 

In tlie time of the first three Edwards the town 
was enclosed by a wall, 8 feet thick and over 12 
feet high, which embraced in its circuit the nioiias- 
teries of tlie Black, theWliite, and the Grey Friars, 
the Benedictine nunnery of St Bartholomew, 
together with the vill of Fandon, The levies for 
the Scottish wars were u.sually directed to assemhie 
at Newcastle. In 1644 Newcastle, which Iiad 
declared for the king, was besieged for ten montlis 
by the Scots under General Leslie. This loyal 
resistance of the town to the forces of the parlia- 
ment is commemorated in the motto which it bears 
on its coat of arms ‘Fortiter Defendit Triumphans. ’ 
Events of tragic iiiiportaiice in the annals of the 
town were tlie visitations of the Asiatic cholera in 
1831 and 1853, and the gi'eat fire which destroyed 
so much of the old town in 1854. 

The city occupies a striking and picturesque site, 
being built for the most part on steep slopes and 
gently rising gi-onnd. It abounds in contrasts, 
such as the grim old keep and the High Level 
Bridge; the modern Grey Street and the ancient 
Side ; the stately stone buildings erected by 
Grainger and the lialf-timhered Elizabethan houses 
with projecting stories and latticed casements ; 
the Elswiok Works, a mile in extent, and Jesmond 
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Dene, one of the loveliest ravines in the country ; 
the closely-packed hillsides and the I'olling expanse 
of coininon called the Town Moor. 

The principal remains of antiquity in Newcastle 
are the Norman keep ; the Black Gate ; the 
cathedral of St Nicholas ; the churches of St John 
and St Andrew ; portions of the Edwardian walls, 
with the Durham, Heber, Mordaunt, and Plummer 
towers, and the Sally-port Gate ; part of the Black 
Friars Monastery ; fragments of the houses of the 
Austin Friars and the Friars of the Sac; and 
several mansions of the IGtli and 17th centuries. 
The church of St Nicholas, nOw the cathedral, is 
said to have been founded by Osmund, Bishop of 
Salisbury, in 1091. This early .structure was 
destroye'd by fire in 1216. The present building 
heloug.s to the Decorated and Perpendicular periods; 
the nave and transepts dating from 1.359, the 
chancel from 1368, and the tower u ith its beautiful 
architectural crown from about 1435. All that 
i'emain.s of the previous edifice is some masonry 
above the arcades, together with an Early English 
pillar built up in tire north-east ]iier. The reredos, 
erected in 188S, is of fine unpolished Uttoxeter ala- 
lia-ster with splayed screens of Caen stone. In eano- 
jiierl niche.s around the central figure of Christ are 
statues of Northumbrian saints and the four evan- 
gelists. ,St John’s Church, built in the latter part 
of Henry I.’s reign, contains much of the original 
Norman work, with Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular additions. St A ndrew’s Church date-s 
from about 1175 to 1185, and retains some interest- 
ing Transitional features. All-Saints’ Church was 
rebuilt in 1786-90 on the site of the church of All- 
Hallow.s, founded in the 12th century. There are 
twenty-one other places of worship in the city oou- 
nected with the Established Church ; the Roman 
Catholics have four churclie.s, one Ijeiiig the cathe- 
dral of St Mary, erected in 1844 from the designs of 
Pugin; and tlie various other religious hodios are 
lepreaented by about sixty ciiapeTs and meeting- 
houses. 

The central part of Newcastle w ith its .stately and 
ornate hnildings is a monument to the genius of 
Richard Grainger ( 1798-1861), a man of lowly origin, 
who, by his va.st building .schemes, quite changed 
the appearance of his native town. Grey Street 
and Grainger Street, built in 1834^38, are the finest 
thoroughfares in the city. Monuments have been 
erected to Earl Grey (1838) and George Stephen- 
son (1862). The town-hall, built in 1863, stands 
near the cathedral. As.sociated with it are the 
corporation offices and the corn-market. Other 
public buildings are tlie guildhall and e.xchange 
on the Sandhill, the farmer (which occupies the 
site of the hospital of St Catharine) dating from 
1658, the IMoot Hall (1810), the general post-office 
(1876), the central police-courts (1874), the gaol 
(1823-28), the Wood Memorial Hall (1870), the 
Trinity House (chapel, c. 1651; hall, 1721; alms- 
house, &o., 178^95), the Central Exchange News- 
room and Art Gallery ( 1838), the Assembly Rooms 
(1774-76), the. (branch) Bank of England (1834), 
the Royal Arcade (1831-32), the Butchers’ Market 
(1835), covering an area of 13,906 sep yd., and the 
barracks ( 1806). There are two theatre, s in New- 
castle. The museum of the Natural History 
Society was erected in 1883-84 at a cost of £42,000. 
It contains valuable collections of British birds, 
fossils from the coahniea.snre,s, and a unique .series 
of Bewick’s drawings. The Literary and Pliilo- 
sopliical Society ( 1793 ) has a library of about 40,000 
volumes. The public library (1881) contains over 
68,000 volumes. 

There are two useful collegiate institutions in 
Newcastle affiliated to the university of Durham — 
tlie College of Medicine { 1851 ) and the College of 
Science (1871) ; the College buildings were opened 


in 1888 and 1889. The Royal Free Grammar- 
school, founded in 1525, has since 1870 occupied 
new premises off Westmoreland Road. Anion"- the 
various benevolent institutions in NewciistliT are 
the Royal Infirmary (1751), tlie Jesus Hospital 
(1681), the Keclinen’.s Hospital (1701), the Triuitv 
Almshoiise.s (incorporated 1492), the Northeiii 
Counties Institution for the Deaf and Dumb ( 1S61 ), 
the Fleming Memorial Ho.spital (1887), and tlie 
Northern Comities Orplian In.stitntion (1876). 

The Central Railway Station in ISeville Street 
(1850) i.s the terininus for all the trains enteriii" 
Newcastle, with the exception of those on the 
Blytli and Tyne .section of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way, which mil to New Bridge Street Station. 
Tramways have been laid from the centre of the 
city to the chief siilmrlis. The public pleasure- 
grounds of Newcastle are the Town Moor (987 
acres), Castle Lcazes, and Nuns Moor, the Leaze.H, 
Elswick, Brandling, Heaton, and Armstrong Parks, 
the Crmidas recreatiou-gionnd, and Je.smond Dene. 
For the Aimstrong Park and Josnioiid Dene, New- 
castle is indebted to tlie nmnificeiioe of Lord 
Armstrong. 

Newcastle is connected with Gateshead liy three 
bridges : ( 1 ) the High Level Bridge, erected in 
1846-49 from the plans of Robert Stephenson and 
T. E. Harrison, .at a cost, with the site and 
a]iproachcs, of £491,153. It is 1337 feet long, and 
consists of six cast-iron arches, which, springing 
from piers of solid nmsonry, siqiport a railway at a 
height of 112 feet and a roadway at a height of 83 
feet above high-water ( see Vol. II. p. 440). (2) The 

Swing Briilge, erected 1868-76, at a cost of £233,000, 
on the situ of the Roman, mediR'val, and IStli-ceiitiiry 
bridges. The inovahle portion, which weighs 1450 
tons and is 281 feet long, is worked by hydraulic 
machinery, and can bo swung round in 90 seconds. 
(3) The Redhengh .SuHpen.sion Bridge, erected 
1868-71, at a co.st of £35,000, is 1453 feet in length, 
its height from high-water mark to the niider 
side of the arch being 87 feet. 'Newcastle is well 
supplied with water. Hay and oattlo markets are 
held on Tuesdays, corn-markets on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. The port of Newcastle is a very ancient 
and important one. Since 1840 between 70 and 80 
millinn tons of stuff liave been dredged from the 
bed of tlie river, which is noiv navigable by large 
vessels to Elswick. Since the river came under 
the jmisdiction nf the Tyne Commissioners im- 
provements on a large scale have been made. The 
total niimhei- of ves.sels using the port during the 
year 1889 was 14,757, of a net register tonnage of 
6,914,392. The quay, the great terminus of the 
river- traffic of the port, is about 1540 yards in 
length, and, as the depth of the river there at low- 
water is 20 to 22 feet, vessels of large size can lie 
moored in .safety. Since the 13th century the chief 
trade of Newcastle has been in coal. A charter 
was granted by Edward III. to the bnrges.ses to 
dig for coal outside the walls in 1350. The out- 
put of tlie nortliern coalfield, of wdiich Newcastle 
is the centre, in 1889 was ,39,101,182 tons. During 
tliis period the number of persons employed in the 
collieries, &c. was 115,440. In 1889 10,529,401 tons 
of coal and coke xvere shipped from the port of 
Newcastle. One of the prhicipal industries of New- 
castle is shiphuilding, the river Tyne being second 
in order of production to the Olyde. In 1889 
281,710 tons of sliipping were launched on the river. 

The principal manufactures of Newcastle are 
locomotive and marine engines, machinery, heavy 
ordnance, carriages and harness, white and_ red 
lead, sheet and pipe lead, glass of various kinds, 
earthenwave, chemical manures, alkali, cement, 
bricks, tiles, and fireclay goods, colours, sliovels, 
gi'iiidstones, wire rope, nails, sails, &c. 'The most 
important w'orks at Newcastle are those of Sir 
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W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Liinitcil, 
foiiiulecl in 1S47. They coinin-he hlast-furnnces, 
engine-shops, foundries, and steel-woi'ks. Since 
the ainalgaiuation of the original lirm with that of 
C. Mitchell & Co., .shiphnihler.s, at Walker, in 
1S82, several .ships of war with tljeir nrmanients 
have been completed at Elswiok, the largest being 
II.M.S. Victoria at 10,000 tons. From the engine- 
works of R. Stephenson & Co. (founded by George 
Stephenson in 1824), and R. iV. Hawthorn, Leslie 
lie Co., locomotive and marine engines h.ave been 
sent to all parts of the world. Newcastle is the 
birthplace of Lords Eldon and Collingwood, Mark 
Akenside, Charles Hutton the mathematician, anil 
Lord Armstrong. 

, Sec Gray’s Ohoroyraphla (1649); and the histories of 
the town by Bourne (1736), Brand (17S9), an anony- 
mous writer — supposed to be the Eev. John Baillie 
(1801), E. Mackenzie (1827), Ikelford (3 vols. 1884-87), 
K, if. Charleton (1883), and J. E. Boyle (1800). 

XeW'Cllwailg, a city of China, the principal 
port of the province of Manchnria, stands on the 
river Liao, 20 miles from its mouth and 120 from 
Mukden, the capital of M.auclmvia. By the treaty 
of Tientsin (1838) Ne\v-chwan;r was opened to 
foreign trade. Bub the accumulation of alluvial soil 
in the lower reaches of the river pi-events vessels 
ascending it ; they are obliged to load and dis- 
charge at Ying-tzu, at its mouth. It is there the 
Europeans are .settled, and they call Ying-tzu hy 
the name of tho trenty-poi t New-chwang. This 
last is now a greatly decayed idace. Ying-tzu 
imports cotton, woollen, and silk goods, sugar, 
paper, metals, opium, tobacco, i.'l.’o., to the annual 
value of £577,700 (average of three yeans ending 
with 1889), and exports beans, silk, ginseng, 
skins, and horns to the annual value of £1,381,500. 
The import of Indian opium has fallen from 
£572,000 in 18GQ to .£91.35 in 1889 ; the people now 
con.sume native Manchurian opium. The port is 
closed four or live mouths from November with ice. 
Large quantities of salt are maimfacturecl in the 
rieinity. Since 1872 Scottish Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries have bean working here ; there is also a 
Roman Catholic mi.s.sion. Pop. 60,000. 

NewcoillI), SiMOff, astronomer, was born at 
lYallaoe, Nova Scotia, 12th March 1835, graduated 
in 1858 at the Lawrence Scientitio School, at 
Harvard, and in 1861 became a professor of Mathe- 
matics in the United States navy. He was appointed 
at once to tire naval observatory at Washington, and 
in 1877 was placed at the lioad of the oflice of the 
oHicial A merican Epkemeris and Nautical A Inmnac. 
He organised the government expedition to observe 
the transit of Venus in 1874, and in 1882 ohserveil 
the transit of tlie same planet at tho Cape of Good 
Hope; he had already been sent to Saskatchewan 
(1860) and to Gibraltar (1870-71) to observe 
eclipses of the sun. In 1884 he undertook, in 
addition, the duties of the chair of Mathematics 
and A,strononiy iu the Johns Hopkins Univemity. 
His writings emliraoe over a hundred pajiers and 
memoirs, and include especially most exact tables 
of the motions of the planets. He has also puh- 
lished several volumes on political economy. Pro- 
fessor Newcomb has received doctorates from 
Columbian University (at Washington), Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Ueyden, and Heidelberg, and 
numerous other honour, s, both in America and in 
Europe. 

Newcomen, Thom.is, the inventor of a Steam- 
engine (q.T.), was horn at Dartmouth in the later 
half of the 17th century, and died in London in 
August 1729. In 1705, along with Cawley, a 
Dartmouth glazier, and Savary, the manager of a 
Cornish mine, he obtained a patent for what is 
now known as the atmospheric steam-engine. 


Some six years later bis inveiuion was bioiiglit 
into use for pumping water out of mines. 

Newdigate, Sir Roger (1719-1808), was bom 
and died at Arbury in lYarwicksliiie, liaving sat 
for many years in parliament as member for 
Middlesex and the unii eisity of Oxford. He was 
a great antiquaiy, but now is cbielly reinembeied 
ns the endower of the Newdigate )irize poem at 
Oxfoul, winners of wliicli have lieen lleher 
( 1803), John ■\Vilson ( 1806), Mllman (1812), Hawker 
(1827), Loid Selhorne ( 1832), Faber (1836), Stanley 
(1837), Ruskin (1830), Sbairp (1842), M. Arnold 
( 1843 ), Sir E. Arnold ( ] 852 ), J. A. Symonds ( 1860), 
W. J. Coiirtbope (1864), and W. H. Mallook (1871 ). 

New England, a collective name given to the 
six Eastern States of tlie United States of America 
— Maine, New Eampsliire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut — embracing an aiea 
of 65,000 sq. m. The people, distinctively known 
as Y.ankees, are celebrated for industry and enter- 
prise. The joint population iu 1890 was 4,692,904 ; 
this is more than one-tliirteenth of the entire 
population of the rejniblic, while the area of New 
England is le.ss than one-liftieth of the total area 
of the United , States. For the influence of tho 
Piirit.an,s who settled here, .see Fiske, The Bef/in- 
ninga of New England (1889). 

Newent, an old market-town 8 miles NIV. of 
Gloucester. Pop. of parish, 2889. 

New Forest, a liiangular di-stiiot of soutli-uest 
Hampshire, 9 miles SW. of Southampton, bounded 
IV. by tlie river Avon, S. by tlie Solent and 
English Channel, and NE. by Southamjiton Water. 
It measures about 14 by 16 miles, and has aii 
extreme aiea of 144 sq. m., or 9*2,365 acres, of 
which, however, only 64,232 belong to the crown 
demesnes. The district seems to have hoen wooded 
from the earliest times ; it,s present name dates 
fioni 1079, when the Conqueror heie made a 
‘ mickle deer-fritli,’ and cleared away several ham- 
lets. This afforestation, enforced by the savage 
‘Forest laws,’ was regarded as an act of the 
greatest cruelty ; and the violent deaths met hy 
two of his son.s, Richard and M'illiam Rufus, of 
whom one was killed hereby a. stag, and the other 
by an airow, were looked on as special judgments. 
The deer were removed under an act of parliament 
(1851 ); and under another of 1877 the New Forest 
now is managed hy tlie court of Verderens os a 
public pleasiu'e-ground and cattle-farm. Enclosed 
plantations occnjiy about one-fourth of the entire 
area, the remainder being open woodland, bog, 
and heath. The principal trees are oaks and 
beech. The former were once much used as timber 
for the navy; tlie mast of the latter still feeds 
large herds of swine. Theie is also a herd of small, 
rough-coated ponies. The hollies, the rhododen- 
drons, and therewith the general absence of under- 
wood, give a beautiful pai-k-like aspect to the 
forest, points within which or on whose verge are 
Lyndhurst, Beaulieu, and Lyniiiigtou. 

See Gilpin’s Forest Sccneni (ed. by F. G. Heaili, 1879); 
Blackmorc’s Cradock Nowell (1866); and J. E. Wise’s 
The New Forest ( 1863 ; 4th or ‘ Artist’s edition,’ 1883 ), the 
last with W. j. Linton’s sixty-three engravings of wood- 
land views by Walter Crane, and twelve etchings by 
Heywood Sumner. 

Newfotindlaiul (Neiu'fundtand'), an island 
and British colony in North America, not yet incor- 
porated with the Dominion of Canada, lies at the 
mouth of the Gulf of St Lawrence, separated from 
Labrador on the north hy the Straits of Belle Isle 
(q.v., 11 miles broad), and extending in lat. from 
46° 38' to 61° 37' N., and in long, from 52° 44' to 
59° ,30' W. In sliape it resembles on equilateral 
triangle, of which Cape Baiild on tlie north, Cape 
Race on the soutli-east, and Cape Ray on the 
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.Sdiitli-west fonii the anglef.. It L 370 miles in used ui in, 'uinfactuiiiig and for lubricating pin pi ses 
length, 290 miles in liieiidth, ,aiid has an area of The industry of canning lohsteis, thougli coiii- 
40,200 sq. 111 .— a lifth less tluau England. Poji. ineiiced .since 1880, has an aniiinal value of 
(1874) lGS,9oS; (1884) 193,124. ‘The const of about 8300,000. Scveial facloiies for caiiiiing 
Labrador from the entrance of Iliidsoii Strait to lohster.s liave been erected by the 1^'icncb upon tlie 
a line to be drawn due noitli and south, from coasts of Newfoundland ovei wliieli they liave 
Anse Sabloii on the said eoa.st to the fifty -.second certain rights, but tlie legality of tliis action E 
degree of north latitude, and all tlie islands adja- conte.steil by the colonists, upon the ground tliat 
cent to that jiait of the said coast of Labrador, tlie lobster is not a ‘ lisli ’ but a ciiistacean, and 
is claimed as constituting a dependency of Now- tli.at canning lolisters is not ‘drying bsli,' Tlie 
foundlaiid. During the lisliiiig season in e.acli jear aierage aiimial vahio of the heniiigs e.xpoiled and 
about 30,000 iiibabitants of Newfoundlaiiil visit consumed in the country is about 8000,000, and 
Labisuloi, and live about its barbouis, either on that of the saliiioii e.vported about ,8100,000. 
shore or iu their vessels, for about three iiioiitlis in The people cliielly depend for a livelihood iqion 
each year. The population of Newfoiiiidland and the iirodiict of the eod-lislieiies, of which there 
Labrador amounted in 1884 to 197,335, of whom are three distinct braiiclie.s — namely, the Labrador 
75,354 were Komari Catholics, 09,000 inembers of liabeiy, the shore lislieiy, and the bunk iisliery. 
tlie Church of England, ami 48,707 We.sleyaii The .average aiiiiiial v.aliie of the cod-lislieiy L 
ifctliodists. The able hodied (ishermeii iiiimbeied ijiO, 03 4,2-42. This calculation iiieludos the dried cod- 
33,000, and .about 21,000 women and cliildicii were fish ex-ported, the quantity consumed by tlie ]jopii. 
also engaged in ciiiing lisli. lation, and tlie oil e.xtraeted from the fish. Eroiii 

The island, as seen from the sea, presents a wild 25,000 to 35,000 people and 1‘iOO vesseds eng.age in 
•and sterile apiieiuaiiec. Its surface is diveusilicd the ijahiadoi lishery, and the aiiiiiial export is 
by iiinuntains, [loiids, and lakes. The moiiiitains valued at about ,sil, 500,000. Tlie .shore iisliery is 
in tlie Avalon Peninsula {stretcliiiig south-east prosecuted along tlie whole const-liiic in New- 
froni the iiiaiii portion of the island, and connected foundlaiid, and is tlio mainstay of the very large 
with it by ail isthmus of only about 3 miles in portion of the population who from ]iovcrty, age, 
width) rise in some cases to over 2000 feet .ahove or disiiieliiiatioii refiain from going either to Llic 
sea-level. The iiuniher of the lakes and ‘ponds’ Jjahrador or hank Iisliery, or divide their time 
is leinarkahle, and it has been estimated that hetrveeii farming and llsliing. The hank li.slicry is 
about one-third of the whole .surface is covered ))ro.secuted n]>oii the ‘ Banks ,' ho called, which lie tii 
with fresli water, Tlie cuast-liiie is everywhere the sontii wards of Newfound land. Tliese • Banks ’ 
deeiily iiideiitod with hays and estuaries. These tiie snhiiiariiie jilateans extending over a tract 
hay.s vary in length from 25 to 70 miles, are of averaging about (iOO iiiiles in length and 201) niile.s 
great breadth, and are lined — ,as indeed the whole iu breadth. The depth of water over the ‘Banks’ 
coast is — with excellent hiirh(mr.s. The rivers are varies from 100 to liOU feet, and tlie most prodiio- 
iiarrow and winding. Much of the soil is produc- tive ground is known as the ‘ tiraiid Bank.’ Aiiier- 
tive, and there is considcrahle cultivation .along the ican, Canadian, and French ilsheriiioii also resort 
sealioard of the settled districts, lint careful ex- to these ‘ Banks ’ to li.sli, the French using their 
ploratiun has shown tliat the best land and timber islands, St Pierre and Miquelon, as a base of opera- 
are ill the river-valleys and miiin the west coast, tioiis. But it is necessary to procure fresh suiqilies 
Large tracts of very good tiniher, ohielly iiiiie of honing, caplin, and sijiiid at frequent intervals 
and spruce, exist in seveial )iarts of the island, for use as liait upon the ‘ Banks,’ and this can only 
The great body of the people being employed he obtained, at the seasons when most wanted, and 
either in the fisheries or in establishments con- without great delay and ex]ieiise, in the soiitherii 
neoted with them, little attention u.sed to he paid hays of Newfoundland, cliielly in Foitiiiie and Pla 
to the culture of the soil. In 1845 the only eeiitia hays. Newfoundland does not now alluM 
crops raised were oats and hay ; hut within the hait-'lishes to be exported for bait except 
recent years largo supplie.s of grain, vegetable, under licenses, for 'which a large foe has to ho paid, 
and garden seeds have been imported; and now and the result 1ms lieeii a considerahle decrease of 
about 1,000,000 hiishels of potatoes are produced the catch upon tlie hanks by foreign lisheriiioii. 
annually, and turnip.s, hay, carrots, clover, barley. The revenue of the colony for the year ISSS was 
and oats are cultivated with success. The ishii'id .81,730,029, and the ex]ieiiilitiire 81,831,441, while 
posses.ses many minerals. 'Flie chief seat of copper- the piildic debt was $3,335,589. In the s.aiiie 
iiiinirig is around the shore of Notre Dame Bay. year the colony ini|iorted goods to the value of 
The ore is fennel in connection with the serpentine $7,420,400, of which tiroat Britain eontrilnited 
rocks, which are spread over an aiea of 5000 sq. 111 . $3,265,229, Canada $2,041,144. and the United 

Up to 1879 the value of copiier .and nickel ore ex- States $1,660,000. 'The exports were v, allied at 
jiorted was $4,029,889, or nearly £1,000,000 sterling. $6,523,137. 

Cold has been found. Hicli deposits of lead ore In 1882 a contract was made with a companj(’ for 
exist in several places. Gypsum lias also been dis- the coustriictiuri of ,a railway from St Johns to 
coveied ill iinmeii.se quantities, , ami marbles oil both Hall’s Bay, a distance of about 250 miles. After 
eastern and western sliore.s. lioufing-slate is found 8.5 miles of the railway — from St .Toliiis to Harbour 
in ahiimhaiice. Coial and iron exist side by side Grace — had been completed the work of coiistriic- 
iiear the west coast, hut their development i.s tion w.a.s suspended. In 1886 the goveriiineiit of 
nnforbvmately hampered by olaiiiis .set up by the the colony coiniiiericed, ,and in 1887 completed, a 
French to a right to use the strand for drying fish hrancli-liiio to Placentia. A contract was after- 
‘ free fropi interriiptinn ’ hy tlie colonists. The wards entered into witli another comp, any to coin- 
same cl.aima have seriously impeded mining opera- plete the railway to Hall’s Bay hy 1895, and a 
tioii.s ill seven'll parts of the island. jiroject to construct a line from the east to tlie 

A great variety of vahi.ahle fish is found in the west side of the island has haeii rei-ivod. The 
waters of the colony and its dependencies, liut cod, Atlantic c.ahles of the Anglo-American Cable 
herring, and salmon are the mo.st import, ant. The Company land at Heart’s Content, on the eastern 
capture of seals and the canning of lolisters also side of Newfoundland, and at Placentia, on the 
add to tlie resources of the Newfoundlanders, western side. There are about 800 miles of 
About 250,000 seals are annually taken and their telegrapli in the colony. 

skins sent to Great Britain for mannfactniing Tlie early history of Newfoundland is involved 
purposes; the ‘fat ’is in,ado into seal-oil, which is in obscurity. It was discovered ‘24Ui June 1497, 
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in the leigri of Henry VII., hyJolm f'liliot, and the 
erenfc is noticerl hy tlie following eiitrj in the 
accounts of the priv\-iiuise expeuiliture . ‘ 14D7, 
Aug. 10. To hym that foiiuil the New Lie, JllO.’ 
it was visited hy the Poituguese uas’igatoi, tiasiiar 
de Cortereal, in l.jOO ; and within t«o years after 
that time regular (isherie.s -were e.st!ihli.sheil on its 
shoies hy the Portuguese, lliscayaus, and Piench. 
In 1578,' 400 vessels, of which lifty were English, 
weie engaged iu the lishery. Sir Huiuphrey (lilhert 
(ij.v.), witli his ill-fated exiieditioii, arrived in St 
.hdin’s Harhour, Auonst IdM.I, and fonnallytook pos- 
session of the island in the name of tjneen EIHaheth. 
In the return voyage the expedition was scatteied 
liy a storiii, and tiie coniiuander lost. In 1621 Sir 
(ieorge Calvert (afterwards Loid IJaltiniore) settled 
in the great peninsula iu the .south-east, and named 
it the Province of Avalon. The hi.st(ny of the 
island fliiriuy the 17tli and paiL of the 18th cen- 
turies is little nuire than a record of rivalries and 
feuds hutween the English and Preuek lisliermen ; 
lint hy the, treaty of Ufcveeht ( 1713) the island was 
ceded wholly to Eiiglaiul, the Prench, liowevei, 
ict.uuiiig certain privilege, s in connection with the 
catching and drying of lisli on tlie coast e.xtendiiig 
from C'a])e Bouaxist.i on the east to Pidnt Kiche 
on the west, By tlie treaty of Veisailles (1783) 
tlie houndaviea weie so changed as to extend 
from Cape John on the east to Cajic Kay on 
the west, and at tlie same time the P’reiieli were 
promised ‘freedom from inteunptioii by tlie com- 
petition of tlie Britisli,’ Tliis promise tlie l''rencli 
construe and urge so as to iirevent the ileveloji- 
iiieiit of the vesonreos of tlie interior adjacent to 
coasts over which their rights oxteml, and iiiiich 
friction consequently e.xists between the Fiench 
and the people of Newfoundland. A governor was 
appointed in 1728. Tlie present form of goverii- 
iiieiit, establialied in JSoo, consists of the governor, 
an exeontive council, or cabinet of seven nieiiihers, 
a legislative ooiiucil of fifteen iiieniher.s (ajipointed 
h^- the crown), and a general assembly of thirty- 
six inenibers (elected by the people). Everyman 
of twenty-one years of age, a British subject and 
two years a resident iu the colony, is entitled to 
vote at elections. 

See L. A, Aiispach, The History of the Tslaftd of Nue- 
foimdhuid (1827) ; Little, The Gova'nmcni of NaofuunU- 
land (186,1) ; W. PiMser llae, Newfoundland to Manitoba 
(1881); iMnrray and Howley, (tenlaijieal Siineii of New- 
foundland (1881); Hatton and M. llnvvey, Newfound- 
land, the Oldest British C'ohniii (18S3I ; Howley, iVdesi- 
asttcal Nistory of Newfoundland (1888), anil French 
Treaty Byjhts in Neufoundlaiul • the Case for the Colony 
(18i)0). For the map, see CANAD.t, 

Newfoundland, a breed of dogs oiiginaliy 
introduced into England from the island of New- 
foundland, where they were used for draught piir- 
])Osea. A.S the iiiastiff at that time was scarce, and 
the St Bernard had not yet appeared in England, 
the N ewfonndland liecanie exceedingly common, lint 
has been eclipsed in popularity of late years by the 
otlier two breeds mentioned. In geiieial aiipear- 
ance the Newfoundland is a large and iniposiiig dog, 
mihl ill expre.ssion, but allowing great strength. 
The head should be large, with cars falling close ; 
neck long, if pos-sihle ; loins strong and well 
ribbed up, a point seldom seen in this bi-eed ; tail 
long ami powerful, as it is used greatly when 
swiiniiiiiig ; coat, long and wiry ; colour, black 
without any wliiti' markings. Much discussion 
was caused hy Sir E. Landseer’s well-known picture 
of a black and ivliite dog entitled ‘ A Distinguished 
Weiiiher of the Humane Society ’ (1838). An at- 
tempt was made to prove that the black and white 
dog was the true Newfoundland; hut it is now 
generally regarded as a oro.ss from the black. The 
black and white variety, now known as the Land- 


seei Newfoundland, has been kc|jt pure for iiianj 
geneiatiiiii- ; it i-. nun abnu-t ns puie, and cei- 
tainly as liandsomL', iis the oiigiiial \ ariety. The 
Newfonndlaiid is a splfiidid water-dug, and takes 
to the sea at an eaily age. He is also a natural 
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letiievei, and, though himself too heavy foi held 
woik, has been e.stensivelv used to iound the 
Oldinary retiieiev. From Ids formidable appeal- 
aiiee, combined with docility ami intelligence, he 
makes a eajdtal watcli-dog, for which purpose lie is 
exteii.sivel.v used. 

NC'iVg'JltC, a celebiated London pri.s()n, stands 
at the western extremity of Newgate Btreet, 
opposite the Old Bailey. * The exterior iiresents 
high dark stone walls, witliont windows. It was 
long the chief criminal iivison of city and county, 
hnt is 110 longer used for pi i.soner,s to he tried at 
the Central Court, and i.s in the hands of the 
Court of Aldeimen. The earliest prison here was 
iu the portal of the new gate of the city as eaily as 
1218; and hence the name, Ahoiit two centuries 
aftei wards it was rehuilt hy the executors of Sir 
Bichard M'hittington, whose statue with a cat 
stood in a niche, till its destruction hy the great 
lire of London in 1666. The preseiit edilice was 
erected in 1780, but the new bnilding.s were greatly 
damaged by lire in the Gordon Kiota of that year 
(see Boswell's t/o/lnsoH under that date), when 300 
piLsoneib, felons as well as debtors, w'ere leleased 
and let loose upon the jinhlic. This awful scene 
L descrilied hy Dickens in Barnahg Ituclgc. After 
the passing of the Brisons Bill in 1877 Newgate, 
being considered a very eo.stly and redundant 
estahlisimient, was gradually disused, and is now, 
except during sessions or wdieii the gallowts i.s iu 
requisition, jnuctically closed. The Neiugcde Cell- 
eueleir contains biographical notices of the mo.st 
notorious iimulereis, Imrglars, thieves, and forgeia 
who have heen confined within its walks, Bee 
Griffiths, Chronicles eif Newgate (lHHi). 

New Granada, See CoLOireiA. 

New Gtliucu, an island of Australasia, the 
largest in the woild except the Aiistialian con- 
tinent, from which it is separated by the shallow 
island-studded Torres Strait, 80 to 90 miles wide 
at its narrowest part, about the meridian of 
the York Beninsula. There is now no doubt 
that the, two regions at one time, prohahly during 
the Miocene epoch, formed cmilinumis land, and 
an upheaval of less than sixty fallioiiis would 
suffice again to unite them. The liraulved-fathom 
line, as determined hy kVallace, would also include 
the insular groups of Jobi, Biak, Buk, Mafur 
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(Nufor), and Amberpoca in Geelvink Bay; Am, 
near tlio south-west coast ; iVIysol, Salwatty, 
Balanta, and Waijiii at the north-westein, and 
the Louisiade and U'Entrecasteanx .Vreliiiielagoes 
at the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea. 
But elsewhere the mainland is wa'-hed by deep 
\vaters, ranging from 500 to 1300 fathoms on the 
south-eastern and northern seaboards. It is dis- 
posed in the direction from noi'th-west to sontli- 
east, .stretching from Cape Goede Hoop ( ‘ Good 
Hope’), jn.st south of tlie eriuator (0“ 19' B. and 132° 
.30' E.), for about 1500 miles to Soutli Cape, over 
700 miles below the eijnator ( 10° 34' S. and 150° 48' 
E.). But owing to its extremely irregular sliape, 
somewhat re.semhling a huge aauiian, the width 
varies from under 20 miles at the narrowest parts of 
both extremities to 480 miles at the broadest part, 
about 141° E. long., giving a total area roughly 
estimated at 320,000 si], m., or six times as large 
as England. The island tluis forms three soure- 
what di.stinct gengraphioal divd.sions — a large 
central mass fiom which two peninsulas project 
south-east and north-west, 'flie south-east pen- 
insula i.s defined by Huon and Papua Gulfs on 


the north and south coa.sts, while tlie north-west 

t reninsula is decomposed into two sccond.ary mem- 
)ers by the hlaelner Inlet, which penetrate.s from 
the .soulli-we.st side to vithin 20 miles of Geelvink 
Bay on the noi tli-we.st coast. ^ 

Most of the interior is still a tevva iimnjnita ; but 
the more .salient physical features of tlie island 
have already been rmigbly deteimined. Tt is 
essentially a nionntainons and oven an alpine region 
being traversed in its entire length by lofty runs'es’ 
by far the highest in the Oceanic world, am? in 
some places rising 2000 or 3000 feet .iboi-e the simw- 
line. These ranges, which in the two peninsular 
regions form single eontiimons systems, develop 
in the broader central pai ts two or more p.ariillel 
chains with a general sonth-easteily trend, at many 
points approaching close to the coust-line, and 
elsewhere enclosing exlen.sive rugged plateaus. 
Thus, the Arfak Hill.s of the north-west jieiiiii.sula 
(10,000 feet) are continued in the central legiou liv 
the Cliarles-Loiiis range, which for nearly 3()0 mile's 
ap])ear.s to maintain an altitude of m-er 14,000 feet, 
with many peaks lowering to heights of 18,000 and 
even 20,000 feet. Parallel with Ihis cliaiii urns the 
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northern coast range, known as the PTiii-sterre 
hIoiint<ains (11,500 feet), which terminate east- 
wards ill an imposing headland projecting in the 
direction of New Britain, and enclo.sing Huon Gulf 
on the north side. Between the.se two chains run 
the Bismarck and Kriitke ranges (10,000 feet), the 
latter discoveied in 1887 by Hr H. Ziiller. About 
the same time Count Pfeil, administrator of Ger- 
man New Guinea, penetrated from the north coast 
still farther inland in search of exjiansive table- 
lands suitable for settlement; but be found the 
whole surface broken into a confused mass of steep 
mountains composed mostly of old sedimentary 
rocks — altogether ‘ a rugged, hopeless region ’ inter- 
sected by deep gorges, hut few open river-valleyis. 

All these mountain-ranges converge in the south- 
east peninsula in a .single lofty chain which tra- 
vei'ses the whole of British New Guinea, hut the 
various sections of which take the names of the 
Albert Victor, Yule, Owen .Stanley, and Lome 
ranges, in their order from west to ea.st. But the 
nonienclatiii'e is still far from settled, and much 
confusion has been caused by recent travellers re- 
naming peaks and crests and even rivers already 


determined by previous explorers. The prev.uiling 
formations aiipear to be very old plntonic, and 
sedimentary rocks. Gneiss and granites crop out 
in the Arfak Iiighl,and.s ; elsewhere stratilied clay- 
.slates and old lime, stones abound, containing sliulls 
ivientical with those of south-east Australia ; ijuaiti 
and greenstones occur on the south-east coast re- 
semlding those of the auriferous region in New 
South Wales, and there arc numerous otlier in- 
dications of the presence of gold in many districts. 
Earthquakes are frequent in .some jilaces, hut no 
active volcanoes appear to exist, although there 
are several comparatively recent craters on the 
spurs of the Owen Stanley range, while jminice 
and Bcoriie cover the tlniika iif the Finistevre Dloun- 
tains. 

One result of the explorations lias been tlie 
discovery of a surprising nuiiiher of cnn.siderahle 
rivera in every part of New Guinea. The three 
largest a]ipear to be the Aiiilierno (Mamberan, or 
‘ Great River’) in Dutch, the Eiiiprcsa Align, sta in 
German, and the Fly in British territory. The 
Ambemo (the Rochussen of Hutch geographers) 
descends from the CIiarles-Louis range to the ea,st 
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side of Geolvink Cay, where it develops an extensiv'e 
delta. The Empress Augusta flows from tlie un- 
explored central water-parting north-pastwards to 
the coast at Cape della Turi'e in 4° S. and 144^30' E., 
entering the sea in a broad, deep channel without 
any delta. In the rainy heiison it is navigable for 
nifinv miles by large vessels, and both the in.ain 
stream and several tributaries are accessible for a 
long way to river-steamers. But the largest of all 
New Guinea rivers is certainly the Ely, which 
ri-es on the southern slope of the central water- 
parting and flows mainly south-east to a delta 
of va-t e.xtent on the west side of the Gulf of 
Papua. The Baxter (Min Kasa), which enters the 
sea farther west, opposite Cape York, is an in- 
dependent stream unconnected with the Ply. This 
great estiiaiy, which v\-a.s discovered in 1845 by 
Claok\rood and named after Iris ve.s.se! ilre Ply, ii'as 
ascended in 1876 by D’Albertis for 500 miles in a 
steam-launch, and again in 1889 for over 600 miles 
by Sir W. Macgregor. The tides ascend the Fly 
for 150 miles, and 90 miles liigher up it is joined on 
its left hank by tlie Stiickland. Farther east 
several other copious streams flowing from the 
main r.ango through British territory to the Gulf 
of Papua have also been either recently discovered 
or for the fii.st time surveyed. Such arc the 
llouglas, Centenary, Stanhope, and Queen’s 
Jubilee, all of wbich converge in an almost con- 
tinuous eomiuon delta about the head of the gulf. 
But here again tlie tenuiunlogy is mucli confused, 
the Douglas and Jubilee being le&iiectively Bl.ack- 
wood’.s Ail'd and the already partly-surveyed Aivei. 
Mr Tlevan’s Pliilin also is merely the upper cour.se 
of the Ail'd, of wliioli the Centenary ai)2)eai's to be 
an eastern and the Neivbery a we.storn branch. 
The east .side of Papua Gulf is joined by other 
navigable streams from the Owen Stanley range, 
tlie more important of which are the St Joseph, 
flowing from Mount Yule to Hall Sound; the 
Vaiiapa, draining the southern sloiies to Redscar 
Bay, and followed by Sir W. Macgregor on his 
expedition to Mount Yietoria (Owen Stanley) in 
1881) ; the Kemp Welch, (lowing to Hood Bay ; 
and the Davadava and Hadava, reaeliing tire 
coast at Milne Bay. In German territory also, 
besides the Empress Augusta, no less than nine 
new livers liiive recently been discovered, one of 
which, the Markham, gives easy access a long way 
into the interior. 

Tlie whole of Now Guinea lies within the track 
of tlie south-ea.st trade-winds, wliicli prev'ail from 
March to October, anil which are charged with 
much moisture from the Pacilic. The.se are fol- 
lowed for the I'e.sfc of the year by the nortli-we.st 
monsoons, whose rain-hearing clouds are condensed 
on the cold alpine slopes of the island. The cou- 
seiprence is that the ram or snow fall i.s con-siderahle 
in every pai t of the country, and this, combined with 
an average high temperature of from 85° to 90° F., 
results in a hot, moist climate on all the low-lying 
coast-lands and fluvml valleys. So excessive is the 
moisture in some places that ‘ hoots put aside for a 
day or two grow a crop of mildew nearly half an 
inch ill thickness’ (Guillemard). Hence fever is 
endemic, not only in the lowlands, hut to a con- 
siderable height above sea-level, the malarious 
exlialations being carried ujiward-s by the atmo- 
spheric curronte, as on the Central African jilatcans. 
At the same time its action is most eapriciouB, and 
its trire character .still but little understood, ‘It 
may be very troublesome where weather, soil, and 
other condition.s should be favourable to health, 
and perhaps almost absent under the ojiposite con- 
ditions ’ (Coutts Trotter). E.xaafcly similar plieno- 
plena have been Qb.served in tropical Africa, and 
it may be inferred that New Guinea, a.s a whole, 
i.s as unsuitable as that continent for European 


settlement. But some of the uplands beyond the 
fever zone may be found adaiitcd, if not for per- 
manent colonisation, at least for the establishment 
of health-resorts for offlcial-s, Iradeis, and mission- 
aries. 

_Tliank.s to its abundant rainfall, varying altitudes, 
high lemperatuiG, and iiosition iut'ennediate be- 
tween the Asiatic and Austialian botanical areas, 
New Guinea is almost everywhere clothed with a 
rich and highly diversilied flora. The vegetable 
zones ajijieai to he ei'en siipeiiiiiposed as in Mexico, 
and .Sir W. Maeyregor’s party, after ]ia.‘-siiio suc- 
ceb.sively tlirongh the domains of trojiieal [ilants, 
.such as the cocoa-nut, sago, banana, mango, taio, 
and fciigar-caiie, and of .siich tenijierate or sub- 
troiiical groivtli.s as the cedar, oak, fig, acacia, 
jiiiie, and tree-fern, ii ere gladdened on tlie higher 
slojies by the sight of the wild straivberiy, forget- 
me-not, daisy, Imtteicnii, and other familiar British 
ilaiits. Towards the Mimmits the.se were succeeded 
jy a true Alpine flora, in which Himalayan, 
Bornean ( Kiiiilialu ), Nev Zealand, and snb- 
aiitarctic forni.s were all muiierously repiesented. 
Ill general, ai boreal vegetation cease,s at about 
II, duo feet, and shrubs at I'J.OOO, the latter being 
oveilapped by tlie Aljiine zone. In New Guinea 
the Asiatic and Malayan lloias are far nioie richly 
lepreseiiled than the Australian, as slinwn by the 
absence or rarity of tlie eucalyptus, of which as 
many as lifty \arieties are found in the aontliein 
coiilineiit. Indigenous forms are iinnieious, and 
hiclude many sjiecies of palm. 

On the other hand, the New Guinea fauna is 
imicli more closely related to that of the Austral 
than to that of the northern hemisjihere. This is 
seen in the a!nio.st total absence of placental mam- 
iiial-s and the [iresence of over thirty species of mar- 
.snpials, siieli m the oii.scns and kangaroo, as well 
as the bower-bird, of which two new .species were 
discovered on the Owen Stanley range. Here 
also were found the European lark and bliaek- 
Lird in curious association with the hiid of Paradi.se, 
of wliicii tyjiica! New Guinea bird many vaiieties 
occur. .Scavcelv any birds of prey aie found, a 
circumstance wliicli may explain the presence of so 
many forms— parrots, ‘cockatoos, iiigeons, &c. — 
remarkable for their gorgeons idiimage. lieiitiies 
are nmiierons, and include a remarkable python 
{Chomlropytlwn pidc/irr), intermediate hetweeii the 
Asiatic p'\'tliim and American boa. A still more 
remarkable intermediate form, suiijilyiiig a link 
between reptiles and maiiiiiials, is tlie spiny ant- 
eater, which is allied to tlie Australian echidna, 
and like it ovi]iaron&. There are three species of 
this ant-eater, while the placental nianiniahs are 
reiiresented only by someuats and mice, besides 
the jug and dingo', hotli probably inLiodueed in 
comimratively recent times. 

Man also would seem to have invaded the island 
after its separation from Australia, for the inhabit- 
ants of the tu o region.^ belong to fundamentally 
distinct stocks. Between the Australians and 
Pajinaus, ■who form the great hulk of the New 
Guinea population, there is little in common except 
the dark colour, considerably darker, howevei', m 
tlie latter than in the former. But the New Guinea 
natives are far from a lioinogeneous people, and the 
desciiption.s of travellers in difl'erent parts of the 
island differ .so greatly that many anthropologists 
have doirbted or even denied the existence of any 
Papuan type. These discrepancies are due to tlie 
presence and intermingling of at least four etliiiical 
elements ; Fapuun proper, diffused over the wliole 
region ; Kegrito ( Karons and others in the north- 
we.st peninsula and prohahly also in the central 
^highlands) ; Eastern Fohjnesuin, such a,s the Motu 
of the south-east coast; lastly, Mahig, along the 
uortli-western seaboard and around the shores of 
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Geelvink Ca}'. Tlie mingling of these elements 
in different proportions lias bviniglit about much 
diveisity in the pliy.sical appearance, .speech, usages, 
and general culture of the natives, wlio are every- 
where broken into .small tribal giorrps speaking a 
surprising number of distinct languages, some of 
whicli are ineniber.9 of the wide.spread Malayo- 
Polynesinn family, rvhile other.s, e.speeially in the 
interior, seeirr to have no conuection with that or 
any other knowrr forms of speeclr. The tribal 
organi.satiorr is extrerrrely loose, hereditary rulers 
being nowhere recogrrised, arrd the so-called chiefs 
depending for their prestige eitirer on persottal, 
social, or religinu.s iuHnerrees (S. Forbes). Can- 
nilialisin is very prevalent, thorrgh by rro means 
universal ; and soirre tribes, suclr as the Togaris of 
the south coast, are predatory, lir'itrg entirely by 
. phtndering expeditions nnroirgst the surroitndiitg 
populations. But many otliers arc peaceful, indus- 
triou.s, and keen trader.s, displaying reniarkahle 
skill, e.speeially in the arts of pottery, wood-carving, 
and hnsbatrdry. 

New Guinea .appears to have been fir.st sighted 
by A. D’Abreu in 1511, and lir.st rd.siteil by De 
Mene.ses about 1526, arnl Alvaro de Saaverila in 
1528. It received its present name in 1546 from 
Ortiz de Eetez (liocla), who was struck by the 
re.sernblance of its inlrabitants to those of tire 
Guinea coast in West Africa. During the nourish- 
ing period of the enrpira of Thlor, the Malay 
sultana of that state exteudeil their sway over the 
so-called Raja Ampat or ‘Four Kingships’ of 
Waijiu, Salwatty, Mysol, and Waigaimiia, iucliid- 
iirg large tracts on the adjacerrt m.ainlarid. In 
1793 the East India Conrpauy occupied the island 
of Maniissavi in Geelvink Bay ; but the Britislr 
troops were soon withdrawn, and in 1814 tiro 
English girvernnrent ndiiritleil the claims of Holland 
to the Raja Aiirpat as suzerain of the sultan of 
Tidor. In 1S4S the Dutch proelaiured their 
sovereignty over the wo.stcrn half of the Lshind as 
far as 141° E. long,, and this meridiau was accord- 
ingly taken as tlie western honiulaiy of the 
eastern half in 1884, when that section was 
divided between Great Britain and Germany. The 
boundary between the northern or German .and the 
southern or British division coinoide.s with the crest 
of the main water-parting, Subjoined is a ronghly 
estimated table of the areas and populations of the 
territories assigned to the.se three states : 

Aica In fii|. miles. Popuiatioiu 

Dutch ITew Guinea 158,000 200,000 

British H 00,000 J35,000 

German n 70,000 100,000 

Total 318,000 136,000 

In the Dutch section, which is attached to the 
Residency of Ternate, there are no towns or ad- 
ministrative centres, Dorey, at the north-west side 
of Geelvink Bay, .being merely a mi,s,sionary station 
ohielly noted as the starting-point of many ex- 
peditions to the interior. No elfovt has ever been 
made by the Dutch governiuont or by private 
enterprise to de\’elop the resources of the country. 
German New Guinea, oliicially known as Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s L.and, is a protectorate administered by 
the German New Guinea Company, which has 
stations at Astrolabe Bay, Einscnlitifen, Komstan- 
tinhafen, and Hatzfeldliafeu. It yiekls for expor-t 
tobacco, nreea, .sago, bamboo, ebony, and other 
woods. British Now Guinea, which includes the 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade Archipelagoes, was 
administered as a protectorate l)y a Commis- 
sioner till 1888, when the sovereignty of the 
Queen was proclaimed, the government being 
placed under Sir William Maegregor as adminis- 
trator, New South Wales, Victoria, and Qneen.s- 
land each contribute £5000 towards the ex'peuses 


of administreation. The territory i.s dir-ided into 
a western, central, and eastern division, under 
depuly-coninii.shioners, the chief station hehuf 
Port Moresby. The revenue already exceeds the 
expenditure, and the exports, chielly gold, pearl- 
shells, hOehe-de-mer, and copra, exceeded £24 000 
in 1889. 

See works on Now Guinea nncl accounts of vov.rcea 
thither by Th. Forrest (1774-70), Modora (Dutch, 1830) 
in the Journ. Eoy. (xcoi/. Hoc. xxviii,, Dumont d’Urville 
(1839), Mnrsden in Tmiia. Itoy. Aaiat. Soe, 1831 
G. 'VV. Earl (1836) in Loijan’s Jourmil, vi. (1852), J.’ 
MacGillivray (1860), 0. Finsoh (German, l.'fG.O), Mik- 
lultho Maolay (in Peiertiumn, 1873), Rev. Wy.att Gill 
(1874), Moresby (1870 and 1877), Octavns Stono (18801 
Lawer (1880 and 1883), D’Allievtis (1880), Powell ii! 
Proc. Hoy. (itoy. Sot. 1883, Coutts Trotter in the same 
1883, 1884, and 1890, Prince Roland Bonaiiarto in 
tlie Bulletin of the Frenoh Geog. Soe. 1884, Bye 
(bibliography of over 1000 entries) in supplementary 
pajicis of tho Roy, Geog. vSoo. 1884, Rev. J. ClialiiieK 
(1885 .and 1887), Ch, Lyno (1880), Romilly (1880 and 
1889), H. 0. Forbe.s in Scot. Gcotj. May. 1888, Rev. S, 
M'Fnrlane ( 1888 ), Sir W. Maogregur in Proc. Roy, Gcoy, 
Soc. 1890, Bevan (1890) ; besides A. R. Wallace’s Malay 
Archipelago (1800), and A. PI. Keane’s A'asicj'n Geoyraulu/ 
(1887). 

New Hampshire, the ‘ Granite State,’ the 
most norUierly of Die lliirtoen original Hnited 
.St.ites of North America, lies cumight isn intis, 
between 42° 40' and 45° 18' N. ty J. i). uiiptamii 
lat., and is lionnded N. by the Oomimny. 
province of tiuebcc, E. by Maine and (for IS 
miles) the Atlantic Ocean, S. by Massaehusett-, 
and W. by the right hank of the Connootioiit River, 
Area, 9305 sq. tit. — a fouiTli larger than Wale.s, 
The average elevation of the state is about 1200 
feet, the general slope being towards the south. 
The highe.st point is hlount Vuishington ( 6203 feet), 
in tho White Mountains, which inolude more than 
a linndred peaks of note, mainly in the northern- 
most county : among the peak.s over 5000 feet high 
are those hearing the names of the successive presi- 
dents, Adams, Jellbrson, IMaili.son, and Monroe. 
Geologically they consist of early metamoiphio 
rocks ; immense masses of granite and gneiss con- 
stitute the liaro peak.s that make (.he name of the 
range as appropriate in summer a,s in winter. Tlie 
largest lake i.s Wimiipkeogue [72 sij. in.) ; tho prin- 
cipal rivers are the Comiecticiit, Mevriiiiac, and 
Pi-scataqiia. From Dover I’oint to its mouth the 
Piscalaqiia is about half a mile wido ; and the 
volume and swiftness of its current at ebb-tide 
prevent the freezing of the water in Portsmouth 
harhonr during the coldest winters. The Aleriiniao 
is said to turn more spindle.s and propel more 
sliuttles than any other river in tho world. The 
state is noted for its .saliihrioiis climate and grandly 
picturesque natural scenery. The mean annual 
terapevature at Concord is 40° F. 

The principal agricultural products are liay, 
potatoes, maize, and oats. 'There are still over a 
million acres of forest in the state, whicli have an 
average value per acre of about double that of the 
cleaved land. Agricultural iiitere.sls had steadily 
declined for a number of years, but of late New 
Ilainpsiiire has become very popular as a summer- 
resort, and the farmers, wlio owing to tlie rough 
and sterile soil could not compete in the great 
markets with those of the West, now lind a new 
and important market hronght to their very doors. 
But the inaniifactiiriiig is the leading industry in 
New Hampshire, the chief centres being Manobestev 
(the largest city), Nashua, and Dover. The total 
value of property in the state is about 3350,000,000. 

New Hampshire embraces ton counties, and 
returns two members to congress. The governor 
is elected biennially, and by him the judioiavy are 
appointed until seventy years of age. The public 
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ioliools are elficient, and the state pos'sesscs one 
jfijjpn'e— Davtmouth, founded at Hanover in 1769 
a? a'^scliool for the instruction of Indians ; it has 
n-ell-a|>i)ointed academic, scientific, medical, and 
ac'iicnltuval departments, with libraries aggregat- 
in'' 67,000 volumes. There is also a state nonnal 
school at Plymouth. 

liintonj . — The earlie.st settlements were made in 
I(l'2,7 near Hover and PorLiuioiit}}. In 1641-/9, 
16S9-92, and 1699-1741 New Hampshire was joined 
to the jMa.s.sachusetts colony, hnt during the inter- 
vening dates and until 1775 it was under royal 
"overiiois of its own. The people took an active 
part in the revolution. A provisional government 
was formed in 1776, a state constitution adopted in 
17S4 ; and New Hampshire was the ninth state 
(June 21, 1788) to ratify the national constitution. 
Among the eminent men horn here have been — 
besides one jnesident, Franklin Pierce— Daniel 
Webster, Lewis Cass, Salmon P. Chase, and 
Horace Creeley. Pop. (1790) 141,899; (1840) 
284,574; (1880) 346,991; (1890) 376,5,30. 

XeiV Hanover, one of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, lying off the noi'th-easfc eoa.st of New 
Oninea, witli an area of 570 sq. m. Its pliysieal 
chaiaeteri.sties resemble those of New Hritaiu 
(rpv.). 

New Hai'inony, a village (pop. 1093) of 
Indiana, 28 miles by rail NW. of Evansville, was 
first settled iu 1813 by a (Terman community of 
religions socialists, called Harmonists, under the 
leadership of George llapp (q.v,). In 1824 the 
village and domain was purchased by Robert Owen, 
for an experimental community on hm system ; hut 
this failed after a test of nearly throe years. 

Newhsiveil, a seaport of Husse.x, at tiie mouth 
of the Ouse, S.j miles E. of Ciightoii and 56 S. of 
Loudon. It has risen into importance through its 
steainhoat traffic, particularly to Dieppe (Silionm), 
and lias a large fort ( 1864-69 ) anil a little Norman 
12th-centui'y oluiroh, w'ith an east tower and small 
semicircular apse, curiously like lhat of Yainville- 
sur-Seine. Pop. ( 1831 ) 1358 ; ( 1881 ) 4421, 

Jfcwliaveil, a fishing-village of Midlothian, ou 
the south shore of the Firth of Forth, 1 mile 
WNW. of Leith, and 2 inile.s N. of Edinhnrgh. 
Dating from about 1490, it has a tidal liarhour, 
reconstructed in 1876-77 at a cost of £10,000, and 
is famous for its fish dinners and fishwives. Pop. 
of parish (1841) 2103; (1881) 4694. See Charles 
Reade’s Christie Jahnstaue ( 1853 ), and Mis Guppies’ 
Ncwlumn, its Origin iviid Histonj ( 1888 ). 

New Haven, the chief city and seaport of 
Connecticut, and capital of New Haven county, 
at the head of New' Haven Hay, 4 miles from Long 
Dland Sound, and 73 mile.s by rail ENE, of New 
Y'ork. Its broad streets are .shaded with elms, and 
the piihlic square.s, parks, and gardens, with its 
handsome public and private edifices, make it one 
of the ino.st hoantiful of American cities. It is the 
seat of Yale College (q.v.), and contains also the 
Sheffield scientific school, the Hopkins grammar- 
school (1660), and thirty-four public schools. Its 
other public ImikUngs include the former state- 
hon.se, the city hall, United States government 
building, and about .sixty oliurclies. The harbour 
has a jetty and a brea’kw'ater snniioimted by a , 
liglitlionse, and the port has a large coasting 
trade. Hut New Haven is of more con.senuence as 
a manufacturing town, employing many thonsand.s 
of hands in its large works, and prodnoing hard- 
ware, wire, locks, clocks, cutlery, firearms, coreets, 
india-rubber goods, carriages, furniture, paper, 
nmtehes, musical instruments, &c. New Haven 
was settled in 1638 by a company from London, 
and the colony w'fus not united to that of Con- 
necticut until i662 ; and till 1873 it was recognised 


as, jointly with Hartford, the capital of the state. 
It was incorporated as a town about 1663, and 
cliarteied as a city in 1784 ; and it retains a town 
as well as a city administration, clioosing .select- 
men, &c., besides a mayor, aldermen, and 'council. 
Pop. (1830 ) 22,529 ; ( ISSO ) 62,882 ; (1890) 85,081. 

New Hcl)ri(lcs, a chain of islands in the 
M'estern Pacific, extending NNYh to SSE., and 
lying W. of Fiji and NE. of New Caledonia. 
There are in all some thirty islands (area, 5110 
sq. ni.), of w-hicli twenty are inhabited, the people, 
nio.stly of the Melanesian race, niimhering about 
70,000. They are of volcanic origin, .some — e.g. 
Ainbryni, Taniia, and Poleii^ — having active vol- 
canoes, blit rest upon a coral foundation. The 
larger islands are Espiritii Santo ( 70 miles long by 
40 wide), Jilallicolo (06 miles by 20), Ainbryni (22 
niile.s by 17), Tate or S.andwicli (30 miles by 15), 
Erromango (.30 miles by 22), Tanna (18 miles by 
10), and Aneityuni (33 miles in circunifeience). 
All are wooded, and some lofty, reaching 3000 
feet. The climate is moist, but clear and healthy, 
the thennometer ranging fioin 60° to 90° F. The 
u.sual troidcal jilants and products are gioivn — yam, 
laro, banana, bread-fruit, .sugar-cane, arrowVoot, 
and cocoa-mit. .Siundahvood, at one time common, 
is now almost extinct. The sea.s swarm with lisb, 
some of Ihem pnisomnis, and whales are tidien near 
by. The people are savage eaimihals of a low 
type, and are decreasing in mimher. 'They speak a 
great inimber of dialects, many being unintelligihle 
to the other-s. The southern islanders (Erromango 
to Aneityuni) have been civilised by English and 
Scottish missioiiaiies. This chain was tfiscovered 
by the Portuguese navigator Qiiiros in 1606, and 
was tlioronidiij' explored oy Captain Cook in 1773. 
They are cTnimed by tlie British, though nothing 
is done to occupy them. The French have more 
than once cast covetous eyes upon the group, but 
tlieir attempts to annex it have encountered^ the 
strenuous opposition of the Australian colonists. 
Since 1863 the natives of these islands have been 
every year earned away to serve as lahoiirers on 
the plantations in Queensland, Fiji, and New Cale- 
donia, and many barbarities have been perpetrated 
in connection with the traffic. See Dr J. Inglis, 
In the Km Hebrides (1887) and the Memoir of 
J. G. Paton (1889). 

New HollaiKl. See Austr.ilia. 

New Ii*elnii(L now- called Neu-Mecklen- 
BEK«, a long iiarimr inland in the Pneifie Ocean, 
lying to the north-east of New Guinea. Area, 4900 
sq. 111 . ; lenglli, .301) mile.s ; width, 15 miles. The 
hills lise to 6500 feet, and they and the whole of 
the interior aie richly wooded. The climate, pro- 
ducts, and inhabitants resemble those of New 
Britain (q.v.). 

New Jersey, one of the thirieen original 
states of the American Union, is hounded on the 
N. by the state of New York ; coprris'a isn u n.s. 
E. by the Hudson River, Staten by j. b. nipiiineott 
Island Sound, Raritan Bay, and Conwiy. 
the Atlantic ; SW. by Delaware Bay ; and IV. by 
the Delaware River, which separates it from 
PenUisylvania. Its greate.'.t leugtli is 167 miles ; 
its width varies from 32 to 59 miles. It has an 
area of 7577 sq. ni. ; it is the smallest of all the 
.states save tliree, hut it ranks eighteenth in popu- 
lation. 

In the iiovth-ivest part of the state there are two 
portions of the Appalachian system. The Blue or 
Kittatinny Mountains extend along the Delaware 
from the Water Cap np, attaining a height of 1400 
to 1800 feet. The highlands south and east of 
these consist of many ridges, their greatest height 
1488 feet. In this part of the state are many 
small lakes. The Palisades, the Orange Mountains, 
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and other liilK aie in the led aaiulstone region, 
nhich extends fioiii the north-east to the central 
pint of New dei--ey. The Navesink liighland-,, 
south of Sandy Hook, reach a lieiglrt of 2S2 feet, 
.sniiport tr\o li'ghthoirses, and are the orrly eorr- 
srderable elevatioir on the Allantre coast sontir trf 
New Englaird. The cerrtial jioitiorr of the state is 
genei, illy level and fertile; the .southeiir p.ir-t is in 
large trreasnre sarrdy, covered rritli jiirre-wtrod-s, arrd 
iiiaisliy rrear tire coast. The state is ahrrndarrtly 
w.atered ; its chief rivers, the Pass, aie, Itaribarr, 
Little arrd Gioat Egg llarhor, How sorrth-east 
into liay.s. The coast ironr .Sairdy Hook to_ C'at>o 
M.iy rs* gpner'.illy jiiotocted In perriirsnla or islarrd 
beaches ;'lhe only cunsiiletiible o.sceptiorr to this 
rrile being the stiiji of nrainland, about IS rrriles 
long, hetneen Muniironth and Srpiarr Ireaehcs. 

In agricnltrrre the .st.ite ircctrpie.s a jirorrrirrerrt 
])nsitiorr itt ptoporlrori to its area. The favrtrs eorrr- 
inise .some 3,000,000 acres, irriixe than tlrree-forrrUrs 
ntrder tillage ; the value of farm lands apjrroacltcb 
S2()0,000,000, arrd that of farm jirodrrcts is aborrt 
830,000,000 arrrnrally. The chief jivuducts are 
maize, oats, wheat, Vye, hay, potatoes arrd swrret 
potatoes, cattle, butter, arrd rrrilk. Tire Iciulirrg 
rtritret.al products are iron ore, linreatono of vatiorr.s 
Linda, /.inc, aud slate. Glass, pottery, rrraclritrei'y, 
leatliui', silk, and .sugar are amortg tire clrief 
ntauuf-aufcrrres. 

New Jei'sey returns seven trtombers to corrgre.ss. 
The state legislature meets at the capital, Trorrtorr, 
in January; a serrator is chosen fionr eacli of tiro 
twcuty-rrne oourrties (orre-tliird each >uar) for three 
years; tire asserrrlily lias alioirt sixty inenihers, 
who serve one year. The aiimtal taxes are about 
fil3,()00,000, of wliich full half is devoted to edn- 
oatioii. There are (besides seven county asyliiiii.s) 
two largo lunatic asylums near Trenton and 
Moi'iisLown, tire latter accounted a model; an 
iustitiitioii for the deaf arid dumb, an iiidristiial 
.seliool for girls, aud .a huge state prison, at or near 
Trenton ; a reform hcIiooI for boys near Jamosbnig ; 
and a home for disabled sohlieis at Newark. There 
are 1400 seliool districts. In the cities over 100,000 
pupils are enrolled, and .some 240,000 in tire rural 
disti'icts. The .state nor mid .school is at Trenton, 
and its irreuaratory school at Uevcrley ; and the 
state agriculturai anil soieiitilic seliool is connected 
with Kutger’s College, at New Ih uiiswick. The 
College of New Jersey, founded in 1740 at Prince- 
ton (q.y. ), is tire most famous iiistitutiou in the 
state. 

New Jer.sey has two canals, the Morris anil the 
Raritan, and some lifLy railroads, with neaidy 3000 
miles of length. The position of the state, lie- 
tweeii tire two great eastern citie.s and honleiing 
upon both, lias poworfidly stiiiiiilated travel, 
industry, and population. Its south-west portion 
has ^ Pliiladelphia for a market ; its iiorth-caHfc 
seotion, iuclndiiig its two largest towns, is a 
siibtti'h of New York. Its coast from Navesiiik to 
Squall is covered with \illas, cottirges, and hotels. 
Cape May ami Long Branoh for lialf a century, 
and Atlantic Citv for twenty years or more, have 
heen noted .seaside resorts. Ashiiry Park, Ocean 
Grove, Seabright, &c. are now growing places, 
crowded in siimmer. Newarlc and Jersey City are 
by far the lai'gest oitiea ; next come Paterson, 
Camden, Hoboken, Trenton, Elizabeth, New 
Biimswick, and Orange. Pop. (ISOO) 211,149; 
(1340) 373,306; (1880) 1.131,110; (1800)1,444,933. 

Histonj . — In 1617 the Dutch settled at Bergen, 
near New York, In 1623 Cornelius May ascended 
the Delaware and Inrilt a fort four miles below tire 
site of Camden. Some English colonists in that 
region were di-iven away in 1638 by tire Swedes, 
who were conquered in 163." by Peter Stnyvesant. 
In 1664 the territory n-as granted by Charles II. to 


the Duke of York, and by liini to Lord John 
Bei-koley ,'inil Sir George Cartei-et, nilh fnllpowcv 
of govei'niiieiit to tlieiii and their assignees. Tliem 
was no trouble with tire Indians, whose titles wore 
peacefully piii-cliascd. The propi iotoi’s sonii dh ided 
the territory into East and IVest Jersey. In 1074 
Berkeley sold Y'esL Jei'sey to two Cuakeis, who 
settled Salem and Ihiilingtmi ; and in 1682 a 
society iiiider Penn bonglit the Cartoi-el liglits in 
East Jersey. In 1702 the proprietors sniiendeied 
tlieir [ion ei- of government to tire crown, and the 
two provinces wore leiinifced ; and from 1738 New 
Jersey liad its own royal governors, always at 
issue vr'ith tiro a.sseiiildy and the people, 'New 
Jersey bore its ])ait in tire cokmiiil wars, coii- 
tiihiited 10,726 men to the Continental ,'iiniv 
liesides militia, and sireiit over 3.3,000,000 in tfie 
caii.se of lihei'ty. It snllered lieiivily during the 
revolution, and was tire scene of several impoit.'int 
eariipaigns and h.attles. The .slate .sent iioailv 
7000 men to the war of 1812, and for tire civil 
war thirty seven regiments of iiifimti'y, tliree of 
cavalry, and live baUeiies. See the Histuni uf 
Kew jcrisLji, ly Rauiii (1880). 

New Jersey Tea, a coniinon name of Red 
Root (q.v.). 

New Jeni.saleiii Cliiircli. See SvvEDr.N- 

BOJUi. 

New Lanark. See Lan vr.K. 

New London, a port of entry of Connecticut, 
is on tire right hank of the river Thames, Smiles 
from Long l.slaiid Soiinil, 61 hv rail E. of New 
Haven, turd 126 NNE. of New York, with which it 
li!i.s a daily .steamboat eommunieation. It has a 
eoiirt-lioii.se, a bi'owii-stone city liall, and agianile 
cnstoni-liouse. Tlie matmfacLiiiesineliide vv'oollens, 
sewing-silk, tagiieidtiiiirl machinei'y, hardware, and 
ci'ackei-s (Anglii'c, biscuits) ; fiiiit-eimning also is 
carried on. TTre harbour (30 feet dee])) is one of 
the best in the United States, and many vessels 
engagcvl in the coasting li'ade, and in sealing or 
lisliing, are owned liere. On the loft hank of tire 
river is a Ignited Stale.s navy yard; and tliero are 
two forts lioie, tliimgli no longer elleetive, New 
London was settled in 1045, and in 1781 wmslmined 
by Benedict Arnold. Ihrp. (1850)8991 ; ( 1890 ) 13,759. 

Nowiuaji, John IIhnkv. C'AtiDTNAL (isoi-oo), 
the leader ol the O.xford Tiactaiiiin movement 
of 1833 in the Clmieh of Eiigliuid, who joined the 
Roniaii Catholic Chiircli in 1845, and was made a 
cai'dimil Iry Leo XIII. in 1879. He was born in 
London on the 21 hI Fehiiiary 1801. His father 
was Joliii Newman, a memlrer of tire banking iirm 
of RariisboUoin, Newman, iC Co. His motlier 
was tire cliild of an old Huguenot family vvliicli 
had settled in London as jiajier-maiiufactniois. 
Sire was a moderate Calviinst, and Itxuglit iier 
children to love the school of Scott, Rimt.aine, 
Newton, and Milner. Her' ehildron learned early 
to take great delight in the Bible, and Newman 
has always nscrihed the utiirobt inihieiici; over 
his early religious vievus to iris mothei'’s teach- 
ing. Eioiii Scott, the commentator on the Bible, 
lie le.ained two ]iiiiieiples vvhieli may he traced 
ill all his subsequent caveor. The I'Ust was to 
prize ‘lioliiio.ss before peace ; ’ the .seeoird was that 
‘ growth ’ is ‘ the only evidence of life. ' Erom his 
i-eading of Lawts Serwus Call ho dates hi.s Iirm 
inward assent to the doctiiiiu of eternal jitmish- 
iiient, vvliicli he alvv.ays held as taught liy our 
Lord liimaelf ; a doeti'iue, Irowover, of which he 
often endeavoured to attenuate the mystei'y — not- 
ably in Gallista (chair, xix.). Milner’s Church 
Hintory \vrh\i attracted Newman to the vviiliiigs of 
the early leathers. Yet at the .same time he 
derived irom Newton’s hook on the prophecies a 
Irelief vvltioli more or less hia.sed Iris mind long 
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flftpv lie linil oea'-ed to acoeiit it a‘> a tiulli — that 
Itoiiie is Anticluist in the autumn of 181G a 
helief took pos^es^ion of him, as he tells us iu his 
jljjnloqid, that he ^\as to lead a life of celihacv ; 
and this belief held its "louiui, with ceitain hiief 
iiiteivals of ‘a month nowand a month then,’ h]) 
to tlie age of twenty eiglit, after which it leinained 
ali'olutel,\ Jived. Newman went to a piiiate 
scliool at Ealing The stnpp.age of liis Jathei's 
hank comjielled him to take his degree at Oxfoid 
ns e.aily as possible without taking full time to icad 
for lionouis, and he .actuall\ took it (fioin Trinity 
College) in 18'20, when he was only nineteen, Im't 
nvpiwoik losnlteil ill a pailial failure. In 1821 he 
wiote jointly with a friend two cantos of a poem 
on St Garthuhimcfl 's Eve, hut the fragment has 
neiei been lepiililishod. It should he arhled that 
Neuman was always jiassionately fond of nnisic, 
and slioived delieacj and skill a.s a violinist. 

In 1822 Newman was eleeted to a fellowship in 
Uriel College, then the most distinguished in the 
iiniveisity ; and it was here that, aftei a period of 
some loneliness, he fmiiied Ids close intiiii.acy ulth 
111 ruspy, and suhsei(uentl> with Hiirrell Fronde, 
whose dash and genius exerted a gre.at inJlnenco 
over Newman, and who had a gre.at shaie m 
starting the Tiactariaii nnneiiient of 18.8.8. In 
182.8, too, Newman Ill’s! lo.id lintler’K Aiia/orfity 
fiom wliioh he telN iis that he learned to mteqiiet 
the less certain aspeets of natnial leligion in the 
sense of levealed leliginn, and espeenilly to in 
teijiiet natural iiheiuimena in the seiiso of the 
saeiauieiilal s,\stem — ie. as cmiveving mjstical 
f-jiiiitual intlueuees of which there is no external 
sign Kellie’s CVo’i'srinn yrnr (1827) fell in exactly 
with this impression of the mystery at the heart of 
apparently purely physical inlliieiices. From BWioj) 
Gutler Newman also derived the principle that 
‘prohaljility is the guide of life,’ which, howeier, 
he inoie or less niodilied ivlieu he became a Roman 
Catholic, holding theiieeforward that in all matters 
of iir.st-iate religious iuipoitaiice eeititude can he 
attained and not lueiely iiiohahility. At Oriel 
Newman foimed eoulial relations with Dr Haw 
kins, afteiwards the piovost of the college, and 
AVhatoly, afterwaids Archbishop of Duhlin. Both 
(if them exeicisod gieal inlluence over him by 
teaciiing Iiiiii to define his tiinuglits cleaily ; and 
he aftei svards e.xiuesscd suiprise tliat the casuLstry 
of the Roman (’hureh should have heen ciedited 
nith those habits of suhtle di.serimination which he 
liad really gained from hi.s O.xford colle.agues. 

Newman’s first hook, completed iu 1832, hut 
not published till 1833, was that on The Ariaiii 
of the Fourth CciUiiri/. It was a very careful and 
scholarly production, intended to shoiv that the 
Allan heresy was not, as had heen supposed, of 
Alexandrian origin, hut was one of the Judaising 
heiesies whicli sjnang up iu Antioch. 'The book is 
a powerful vindication of tlie Athanasian doctrine 
of the divine nature of Je.sus Christ from tlie im- 
jiiitation of being arbitrarv, or in any way an nn- 
authorlsed ecdcisiastical addition to the essence of 
the Pauline and Johanniue theology. Newman 
insists on the dogmatic definition of the Son as 
being ‘ of one .sulsstanoe ’ with the Fatlier, and not 
merely ‘of like suhstanoe,’ as the only escape fioin 
either creatuie-worship on the one hand or the 
iinpossihle assertion of the voluntary soIf-.sacrilice 
of an eternal cieator on man’s account on the 
other. 

In the late autumn of 1832 Newman accom- 
panied Hun ell Fronde and his father in a Mediter- 
ranean tom undertaken in the hope of restoring 
the health of the former. It was on this tour 
that the fire giadually kindled which was to hear 
fruit in the Anglican movement of 1833. Most of 
Newman’s smaller poems weie written on this 
342 


vor.rge, and veie 'oon afteniards jmhlishcd irith 
the signatnie o in the Li/ut ApoAolufi^ a volume 
of veise the object of which was to ieas~eri foi 
the rhiireli of England hui spiritual anthmiU 
and nii'sion uitli something of the ease anil 
huoyaney of poetic license. It was on this tnni 
that Neuman fiisl saw Moii~ignoie (afteiw.aiiK 
( 'aidin.al) AVisem.an in Rome, and told him giavcd.i 
in repli to the expu-ssimi of a eomteoiis \risii 
that Huiiell Fuiiide and he might imisit Romp, 
‘AA'e have a woik to do in England ’ At Rome 
Newman left liis friends to go alone to Sii ih . 
where he tell ill of malarial fevei. His imiid was 
deeply possessed during this illness h.\ the idea 
of the woik ho had to do in F.ngland, and the 
delay in finding passage to England was veiv 
tiying to him. He spent much of his time iu the 
Rinnan C.athnlic chin dies, whicli he had np to 
this period lefiained from risjtiiig, and .sjieaks 
with gieat feeling in one of his poems of the good 
olliees of that church, though a ‘fi)e,'iu ministei- 
ing to his sickness, like the good Hamarit.aii to 
the uomided ,]ew. At last he got passage on 
ail oiaiige boat to Alai.seilles. Becalmed in the 
fitiaits of Bonifacio, he mote the best known 
of all his poems, ‘Lead, kindly Light.' Finm 
Jlauscilies he tiavidled str.aight to England, leach- 
ing home in time to he pieseiit at Ki'hleS (Kfoid 
assi/e .seimon on National Apostasy, which he 
always icgaided as the date at wliieli the T’lai'- 
taiiaii nioi emeiit hegaii. It was ineached on .IiiK 
14, 1833. 

Into the series of Tracti fur the Tiiiic\ which 
now commenced Newman threw himself with great 
energy ; indeed he himself composed a ooiisideiahlc 
niiiulier of them. In the voiy hist iiage of the fiist 
tract, which was his own, he told tlie bishops tliat 
'black event though it would he foi the country, 
yet we could not wish tliem a more blessed tei- 
iiiinatioii of their caieer than the spoiling of their 
goods and martyrdom.’ The tiaot.s which now 
liegan to pour forth were all intended to nsseit 
the authority of the Anglican Chinch, to claiiii 
a)iostolical descent fur the Anglican episcopate, 
to advocate the re.storatioii of a strictei discipline 
and the maintenance of a stricter orthodo.vy, to 
insist on the primaiy importance of the sacia- 
inents, and the duty of loyalty to the church — 
Newman persuaded a friend to stay away fioiii 
the marriage of a sistei wlio liad .seceded fiom 
tlie Anglican C'huich — and in general to pieseive 
the do'miatic piiritj of the church as well as to 
guaid her divine ritual. But while he was full 
of conlidence in these piiiiciiiles, which he held 
ill common with Koine, uhat puzzled him was to 
justify adeciiiately the strong aiiti-lloiiiaiiist lan- 
guage of the greatei Anglican divines ; and a gieat 
part of his time was given during the Traotaiiaii 
movement to laying down cleaily the doctrine of 
the via media or midway couise between popular 
Prote.stanti&in and Homan C’atliolieisni, vvliich he 
claimed that the Anglican divine.s of the 17th 
centiiiy had taken up. Dp to nearly the end of 
his Anglican period he disapproved stiongly the 
eiiltus of the Virgin Mary and tlie saints as in- 
terfering with the true woiship of God. In 1837 
he made an attempt to distinguish the Anglican 
via media fioiii the doctrine of the Ghiircli of 
Rome in a course of lectures on ‘The Piophetical 
Office of tlie Church viewed rehitiv ely to Ronian- 
kstii and Popular Prote.stantisni.’ In these leetiires 
he contrasted the attitude of tlie Anglican and 
Roman clniiches in reference to the u.se and abuse 
of priv'ate judgment, their attitude towards the 
prineijile of iiifallihility, their very different use 
of Scripture, and their view of tlie fortunes of 
the church. But while defending and defining 
as far as possible the vm media of Anglicanism, 
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Ntnviii.iii fiankly adiiiitteil that it had never been 
pKiclically eiifoiced, and that it \va& a tlicoictic 
hue on wideh no actual ecelcsiastical policy had 
lieen founded. This it was which it leniaiued toi 
the Tractailaiis to do. 

In 183S Newman tollovved up his di'Ciission of 
Tile VKi ina/ni so far as it allcuts authority with a 
volume on the via moiha in its lelation lo the 
doctrine of jnstilication liy faith. .Vfiaiii he lau};ht 
that the .Vnglicau f'huieli lakes a middle conise 
hetween Ihe Ilounin Catholic Chuichand jHijiular 
EioLcstautisni in maintaining that jiistilicatioii hy 
faith — or (lie unputation without the iriilili/ ot 
righteousness — uiiist precede sanctilicatioii, which 
gives the reality, tliongdi sanctilicatioii must 
necessarily follow ; while the lloman Catholic 
theology legal ded saiicLilieation as the whole siih- 
staiice of justilieation, 

111 Tract So, which was also piililislied in 1838, 
Newman made an ell'ort to apply the theology 
of ihe vm iiialia to the interpietatioii of Scriptiiie. 
He held tliiit tlie lloiiiaii Catliolic CliuvcU takes 
a \iew' too iiidepondeiit of Scripture, wdiile the 
.Vnalicaii Church is light in asserting tliiiL all 
revealed doctrine is to he found in SciipLiiie, 
though it could not lie found on the meio •,iir/iiri; 
lit iSciiptme, since it needs the guidance ot the 
cliuiclTs traditions to help us to liiid it tliere. He 
admitted most fully that the stiess whiidi one 
might evpeot to he laid is not laid in Sciiptnre on 
baptism, on confession, on alisoliitimi, nor even 
on puhlic worship itselt, and that wc can oiilv linil 
those doctrines iu Scripture hy .ittacliiug the 
iuipoitauce which tiadilioii teaches us to attach 
to the hints and ofnfcr r/ivtii of Sciiptnie, Hciip- 
tore, he held, vcri/iei the teaching of the eliuich 
rather than systeniatiealiv inculcates it. T'l.actSo 
was one of the most careful and cliai aeteristio of all 
New'iiiaii's essays as a Tractariaii. 

TraetOO, which aiipeared eaily in 181-1, and which 
gave rise to so iimcli agitation in Oxfoid, was ihe 
most famous, hut eeitaiiilv one of the least iii- 
tercsting ot the tiauts, The rigdit wing of the 
Tractanaii party, headed hy William Ceorgo W.ud 
(q.v. ), w'lis at this time urging' Newman to reconcile 
Ills High Cliitich doctrines with the Tliiity-iiiiie 
.Vrticles. This Nowmiiii thought a oomparatiycly 
easy matter. The Ai tides recognise the toaeliiiig 
of the Hooks of Homilies ns ‘godly and wliole- 
sonie ; ’ and Newman ciiuteiided tliat llieve was 
tlierefoio ample evidence that the intention of the 
Articles was Catholic in spirit, and that they were 
aimed at tlie supremacy of the pope and the 
popular abuses of the Catholic Church iu prai-tiec, 
and iiot at Catholic doctrine. The Homilies logard 
the first seven hundred years of the (Jatholic 
Chureli as rpiite pure, recognise six oonnoils as 
received hy all Christian.s, and speak of many of 
the Eatliers as inspiied by the Holy (iliost. 
Clearly tliereforc, in New'inaiTs opinion, they 
were ineaiit to gain over tlio moderate Romanists; 
and clenily tliey were not directed against the 
Coiiiieil of Tioiit, for wdien the Aiticlcs were pio- 
uiiilgated the council was not over. Hut in .spite of 
this really siilistautial defence for the Anglican view 
of the Articles, Tract 90 provoked an exjilosion 
wiiieli was tlie end of tlie Traclai ian iiioveineiit, 
and hroughb on the coiiveisiun Lo Rome of those of 
tlie Tractaiians who were most logical as well as 
iiiost in earnest. Tlie tract was reiiudiiiteil hy those 
in aiitliority ; the hisliO]is almost all declared against 
the iiioveiiieiit ; Neivmiin struggled for two years 
longer to tliink his position tenable, hut in 184,3 
resigned the vicarage of St Mary’s, which he had 
Jield .since 1828, and retiied to Littlemore (q.v.l. 
Tlie inagiiifieent university sermon on ‘Develop- 
iiieiit in Christian Doctrine,’ whicli was the pre- 
liininaiy stage of liis Enninj on Development, was 


the last which he pie.aclied in tlic iniiieisity pulpit 
— viz. on the 2d Fein mu y 1843. Duiing his life at 
HitUpiiioie he w,is a iiian .suspected of all soits of 
disloyalty to Ids cliuicli — for 0 x 011 ^ 116 , 0^116111011 
Roman (Jafliolio already, wlio only concealed "u^ 
cliange of failh in' order to exert more iiilliicuee 
ovei othci -Viigliciui.s — a com so of wdiich ho iiaa 
quite incaiiahlc. On the 8tli October 184.5 he 
united the Passiomst Fathei Domiiiio to his hoiae 
at Uttiemoie iu ordci tliat he might he leoeiicd 
into the Homan Catholic Chinch, and on the 
following day he xyas icceiied; and wiLliiii a few 
months he had left Oxfoid, xihich ho never saw 
again foi thirty yeais. 

Of Newman's life as a Homan Catholic it k 
neccssaiy Lo speak only hriellyx It xvas, however 
in a liteiaiy' jioint of xiew much moie fiee and 
iiatmal than his somewhat icjiressed and severely 
reiiied-iii life as an Aiiglioan. He liist went to 
Oscott to he emilhmed ; then he vent to Romo foi 
a year and a half; and on his lotnrn in 1S4S he 
pulilislicd Loes iiiul Gain, tlie stoiy of an Oxfnnl 
couvei.sion very difleroiit fiom his own, hut full 
of hiqqiy and delicate sUcti lies of Oxloid life and 
inaiiiiei.s. iSlioitly aften\aids he liogaii, hut did 
not at that time conclude, L'/illiGii, the stoiy of 
a maityrin Afiica of the 3d cmituiy. The little 
hook is full of lileiary genius as well .as of reli 
gious devotion, ami it contains a iiiiist viiiil piotiue 
ol the devastation woiked hy llic locusts iu that 
country, as M ell as a siill moie iiiipressii e pictiuc 
of Newman's conceplioii of Hie jihenomeiion of 
demouiaeal possc-sinii. lii 1840 Newman cstoh 
lishcd a hi .'inch of the hiolhciliood of St riiilip 
Neii ((j.v.) in Kiiglaiid^ (see OllATOtiV ). New 
man OHlahlishcd himsolf at Edglinston, a siihuib 
of Hiimiiigliiini ; and hero he ilid a gieat deal of 
hard woik, deioliiig himself to the siiU'eiuia from 
cholera in 184!) nitli the iilmost zeal. The lectuirs 
on AniiliViin Dil/ieiilties', iiitemled to show that 
Ti.ietafi.in principles could only issue in suluiiis- 
sioii to Home on the jiart of any Tiactarian nho 
had a logical pcrceiilion of what the movement 
meant, \mis the I’lrsl hook which diew puhlic 
attention lo NewmaiTH great power ot iioiiy and 
the singular delicacy of his lilerary style. 'rhe,se 
lectures were delivorcd and piihlishcd in 1850, and 
woie followed in 1851 hy the Lectiiiesmi ‘C'atliol- 
ieiam in England,’ in wliich the Prolestaiit pie- 
jndice.s and priqius, sessions alioiit Homan Callimic'? 
xvere painleil with a great iiowev of ridicule aiiii 
even caricatiii e. 'This was the hook which giue 
occasion to Dr Achilli’s action for libel .awiin-'t 
Newman, tiied liy Lord Camiihell, in which the 
veidiet went agiiiii.st Dr Newman ho far as this, 
that the jury thoiiglit that he had not succeeded in 
justifying the libel, and awaided damages of £100 
against liim, xvhile tlie costs of tlic case are said to 
have amounted to £10,000. Lord Campbell’s charge 
xvas deemed veiy one-sided even hy Protestants. 

Newman xvill proliahly ho longer reuiemhevcd as a 
great preacher than iu any other capacity. Ills long 
sericH of O.xford seimiiiis contain smiio of the finest 
ex'er preached from an Anglican pulpit, and Ida 
Roman Catholic voluiiios — Gci niomi addressed^ to 
Muted ConijrerjuttoHs (1849 ) and Gennon.'i on Varinns 
OteaswHs (1857) — tlioiigli less lemarkahle for tlicii 
pathos, are ex’eii fuller of liiierlietoiio, and show the 
rarest finish. In 1804 a casual remark hy Canon 
Kingsley m Slaeniilhni's Dhujazine on the iiidillev- 
ence of the Roman Ohuroli to tlio virtue of truth- 
tiilueas, an inditl'eieuce wliich lie asserted that Dr 
Newman ajuivoved, led to a correspondence xvliioli 
resulted in tlie puhlication of the leiiiaikable Apo- 
loqia pvo Vitd Sud, afterwards .slightly recast as A 
Itistory of My Dcligious Opinions. In tliis hook 
Dr Newman gave us much tlie most fresh andeilec- 
tive religious antobiogiapliy of tlie 19th century, 
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anil I’onipleluly \iniUcatu(l tlio Siimplicity anil 
eamloiu' of his own thpiilo^hoal cavpev. It is 
ppiliaps thn most fascinating of his many woiks, 
as it is of cnuise tlie most pcvsonah In 1S65 
XeiMiian wiolo a ]ioem of singular hcauty, giving 
Ills liew of a gonil Unman Catliolic's exiieiience in 
iloatli, called The Deenni uf Cfcrontnm. It is a 
poem of marvellous subtlety and jialhos, as uniijue 
ill ticatment as it is in suhjeot, and is now veimh- 
lislieil in the \olumo of I’cisrs on VanoutOu fision^ 
(lS7i), which contains also all the pieces originally 
piihlisheil in the Li/rn Apo'itolica. In 1S70 he nnh- 
lislieil his Ginniiiidv of Asttent, a hook on Ihe philo- 
sophy of faith, based on the view that a heliering 
and even eiediilous attitude of mind clears itself 
much 11101 e easily of false beliefs than a sceptical 
attitude of mind deals itself of false denials. In 
tlifi eontrnveisics which led to the Vatican 
Ooiiiioil Newman siiled with tlie fnopportnni.sts. 
lie helieveil that the decree of tlio pope’s personal 
infallibility in pntling forth c.c efithnlM dclini- 
tioiis on theology or moials intenrlpd to teaeh the 
clinrch would alienate many Anglicans fioin the 
Ihiniaii Cliuich, and lie thought tlie doctrine, though 
line, not line for deHnilion, nor [iressed upon Ihe 
.itteiitiwi of the cliuich by any lieresy. He was at 
this time in vehement opposition to the Ultm- 
nioiitanes under Arohhisliop Manning ami William 
(leoige Wald, ami the bitterness between Ihe two 
pai ties ran veiyhigh. Nothing sooineil le~s likidy 
at that time than tliat Newman should ever be- 
come a Cardinal ; hut after tlio death of Pio Nono 
and tlie election of Loo XIII. the policy of tlie 
elniroh alteied, and the new pope was veiy an.xioiis 
to sliow liis .syinpath.y with the moderates in vai loins 
countries, and especially witli tlio English Catholic 
moderates, of wlioin Dr Newman was much the nio.st 
distinguisliod. Aconrdiiigly in 187!) Newman was 
snnimenod to Home to recoii'e the Cardinal’s liat, 
wliioh was ooiiforred on him in a .secret oon.si.story 
on the 12th May in that year. In acknowledging 
the congratulations which flowed in upon him on 
that event lie renewed his prole, st against liberalism 
in religion, liy wliieh lie meant tlie depieciation of 
revealed dogma, and tlie popular v'iow that one 
creed, honostlj' held and practised, is as good as 
another. For the last eleven years of Ills life 
('ardinal Newman seldom liioke .silence, and his 
cliiof coritrihntioii to tlie religions controversy of 
tlie day was an essay in attemi.atioii of the 
diflieiiity of tieating .Soriptnie as pleiiarily inspired, 
its tendency being to suggest that iiispir.ation does 
not iiecessaiily include mere matters of detail in 
history, unless these are of tlic nature of what are 
called ‘dogmatic facts ’ — i.e. facts wdiieh lie at tlie 
basis of revealed trutlis, such as the .supernatural 
birth of Chri.sfc. Caulinal Newman died on the 
11th Augu.st 1890, after a very short illness, of 
puenmoiiia. 

.See a work on Newman by the author of this article 
(1890); and Cardinal Newman’s Tetters loid Correspniid- 
(noe, edited by Miss Mozley ( 1891 ). 

Netyinan, Pii.tNcrs WiLLtAtr, hrotlier of the 
preceding, was hoin in London in 1805, and educated 
at a private school at Ealing. Tliciico he passed 
to Worcester College, Oxford, wlieie lie obtained 
iirst class lionours in classics and inathematica in 
1820, and, in the same year, a fellowship in Balliol 
College, This fellowship, however, he resigned ; 
and he withdrew from the university in 1830, at 
the approach of the time for taking the degree of 
M.A,, declining the subsciiption to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which was required from candidates 
for tlie degree. After a three years’ stay in the 
East, he was appointed classical tutor in Bristol 
College, 1834. In 1840 lie accepted a similar pro- 
fessorship in Mancliester New College, and in 1846 
his reputation led to his being appointed to the 


eliair of l.atin in Uniieisity College, London, 
which he held till 1863 ; nieanuliile he was an 
active conliihiitor to mimeroiit, literary and --cien- 
tific peiiodicals, and to vaiioiis hraiiclie.s of ancient 
and modern liteiatuie. In controvei.sies on leligioii 
he toidr a pait directly opposite to that chosen hy 
his eliler hiotlier, lieiiig no less eagei foi a leligioii 
in ills view mnie wiiilil wide, and ineliidirig wliat- 
ever is best in tlio histiiiieal leligioii'. P/ioscs of 
Fnilh is hy fai tlie most w idelj dilln-ed of Ids w orks, 
sinqdy hecaiiso it was niaiiily negative ; hut it was 
[iipceded h\ a hook called T)ic /SVm/(]S49), winch 
aimed to . sliow a solid gioiind foi divine aspii atioirs 
in tlie liiiiiiaii lieart His sinallei moial and icli- 
giou.s e-saj.s aie now collected in a single volume 
(ii. ) of Vol. i. of ^riseelliinics (1869) 

vva.s followed lij tlie above lol. ii. (1887), vol. iii., 
Tuhticn (ISS9), and vol. iv., ELonoiima (1890). 
Othei woiks weie a History of the Ilchrev Mon- 
nrrhy (1847): a Dictionary of hlodon Aiahie, in 
Bnmaiiised tv pe (2 vohs. 1871); a Handbooh of 
Main n Aiatnc (1866), giving the dialect now u.sed 
hj liteiaiv men in all Ai ah speaking legions; and 
nLihynn rowii//«iy { 1882), in vvliieh, cutting out 
the Aialiic, he tiled toiepiodiicc the old Xiiniidian, 
Maiiietanian, ami Ihi-tiilinii He .iLo published 
two mathematical voluincs, one on Elliptic Intcgials 
( 18.S,S-,S9) : and a small hook on the emlicr litp of 
Ids hiotiior, I'nidina) Newman (1891). 

NVttinarket, the ‘ racing cajiital of Englaiul,’ 
lies on tlie border of Snllolk and Camhiidgc'hiie, 
14 miles KNE. of Cainhiidge and 69 NNE. of Lon- 
don. Twice almost dcstiojed hy lire, in 10S3 and. 
1700, it cliiefly consists of one long street, and con- 
tains an unusual iminher of hotels and line private 
houses, belonging to the great patrons of the turf. 
Piinei^ial edifices are the Jockey Clnh (1773); the 
a<l.ioining Subsciiption Itooms (1844); the Pro- 
piictaiy Club (1882) ; the Pioiis Memoiial Hospital 
(1883), with alnislumses for eight jockeys and 
traineis or their widows; St Marv’s ('huieh, Per- 
]ieiulienlai in .style; and All Saints (1877). The 
town owe.s its prosperity to its hoi'seiaces, as ohl 
at least as 1605 ; and neai’ly lialf the male population 
arc jocke.vs, traineis, oi stahlenven (Holeioft tlie 
dramatist was once one of their nnniher). The 
lacu-giound, on Newmarket Heath, to the west, 
wliich is traveised hy the Devil’s Dyke {.see t'.VM- 
I)l[lDfiE.SHinE), is owned partly hy the Jockey 
Club, partly ivy the Dnke of llntlaiul, and, with 
its soft elastic tuif, is one of the very finest in the 
world. Of its ten courses, the longest is 4.1 miles 
in eiicuit. Tlie tiaining-grmmd hems a like char- 
acter fur excellence ; and 400 lioises aie constantly 
in training. There are seven annual meetings, the 
jirincipal events being tlie Two Tliousand at Easter 
and the Cesarew'itch in October. Pop. (1851) 3356 ; 
(1881) 5093. See HoesebACING ; and J. P. Hore’s 
nistory of Kcianurket and Annals of the Turf 
(3 vols. 1886). 

Ncty Mexico, a teiTitm-y in tlie .south-vve.steni 
jiait of tlie United States, is bounded N. by 
Coloiudo, E. by Oklahoma and cupjnght issi m u s. 
Texas, S. hy Tc-xas and Me.xico, in- j. b. tippiucuit 
and W. hy Arizona. Tlie area i,s Cmpanj 
122,.')S0 so. 111 .— huger tliaii tliafc of Great Britain 
and Iieland — and tlie pop. (1880) 119,565; (1890) 
153,593. New Mexico is thus the fourth in area 
and tlie forty-tliird in population of tlio .state.s and 
territoiics of tlie Union. 

The surface of New iMe.xico belongs to the gicat 
plateau upon which rests the Hoeky Mountain 
STOtoiii. From an altitude of 6000 to 6500 feet in 
the north it descends gradually to about 4000 feet 
along the Mexican holder, and sinks to 3000 or 
3500 in the Llano Estaeado of the south-east. 
Except in the east the whole legion is tiaversed 
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by broken range-, (it nioaiitaLii> hax'iiig in genenil 
a north ami M)utli trend. In the iiortliern ceiitial 
part the Santa I’c, Las A'egas, and Taos ranges 
foim part of tlie main a';is of the llocky Moun 
tain^, with a nninboi of peaks ovei 12,000 feet 
high. Farther south, and oast of the Ilio Oraiido, 
are nuinei'ons broken ranges ; and wi'st of the llio 
(iraude the Sierra Mad re rise aliove tl>e le\el of the 
nicvo (plateau) in various ranges. These mountains 
and the intervening nic.ift',' iire cut by dce]> canons. 
In the ninth-west a nuinbev of chains cross the 
Ari/uma boundary, and llie San Juan l\Iouutain.s 
ent(>r the territory from Color.ulo. ^Vniong the 
niountains, espi'cially in the north-east, aio many 
‘paik.s’ noteil fm t'lieir licauLy and fertile &oilh. 
The surface rocks belong mainly to the Cielaceoiis 
period, with helts of Triassic formation. The moun- 
tain chains and gieat pait of the Siena Mailre 
jilateau aie much ohler. Thei'e ari' many tr.acts of 
metainorphio rock and lava ovcrilows, some of 
which ap|)car to he of comparatively lecent date. 

The precious metals are found in almost all paits 
of the territory. Some of the most imjioitaiit 
miue.s are in the south-west near Silver City, 
Deuiing, and Lnrikslmrg, others in the central 
region in tin; vieiiiity of Socorro, ami farther north 
near Santa Fe, There aie also valniLhle mines in 
the San Juan country. Some of tliesc mines were 
rmlely worked by the early S[ianiaids, wlm com- 
pelled the Pueblos to lalionr like slaves, [n several 
jilaoes old shiifts have been discovered which were 
tilled by the fiidians when tliey hucce.ssfnlly re- 
volted iron) this tyranny. Copper and iron occur 
in valuable dejinsits, and near Santiv Fe are the 
faniona tnn[n(nse mines. Tliere are also lields of 
holh hiLniniiious and anthracite coal. Mineral and 
liot .springs aie numerouh. 

The great nioniitaiii-divide can.ses the drainage 
of New Mexico to llow. south to the (Inlf of Mexico, 
anil west to tlie Paeilie Ocean. The llio (Irande 
traverses the central jiart of the territoiy and 
receives inanv trihntaries. Tlie Rio Pecos wliieh 
joins it in Texas drain.s the .south-eastern part. 
In the north-east are streams which unite to form 
the Canadian River, and in the we.st are the liead- 
waters of the Say J nan. Little Colorado, and ( !ila, 
all affluents of tlie Colorado. In the liver-valleys 
the soil is fertile and prodiiee.s excellent ciops ; and 
many acres in other sections may be successfully 
cultivated by irrigation. Tlie climate is liealthfiii, 
and on the whole remarkalily niiiform, and the 
atmo.sphoro is very pure and dry. The death-rate 
from pnliiionary diseiise.s is the lowest in the 
country. The rainy .season occnr.s Ijotween the 
middle of July and the midille of iSeptemhor, last- 
ing about a month. There are extensive forests on 
tlie mountains, and in the hilly region.s of the 
western part of the territory, and on the jiasloral 
plains nutritions grasses whicli support great iium- 
hers of cattle and sheep. The yucca and cactus 
are cliaracteiistic forms of vegetation, especially 
in the Llano Estaoadn. Stock-raising is one of the 
leading industries. The Hooks and herds need no 
housing in the winter, but of late years more 
attention has been given to iiiiprovenient of the 
breeds, and the stock, instead of roaming at will, is 
often confined within enclosed range.s. 

Though one of the most recently settled portions 
of the Union, New Mexico was among the earliest 
regions occupied by the white man, and .Santa Ee, 
originally an Indian pneldo, claims the title of tlie 
oldest town in the country. When the S] laniards 
first visited this region they found a ]ienple living in 
communities with substantial dwelling, s, and mark- 
ing the decay of a civilisation whicli had lloniislied 
ill previous centuries. In 1822 the people of Now 
Mexico, in coinmon-with the other inhabitants of 
Mexico, of whicli it then formed a part, threw off 


tin; .Spanish yoke. Ry the treaty of (luadalune 
Hidalgo ill 18IS, aftoi the war between Mexico 
and the United .States, part of tlio territorv wa-, 
acquired by the latter nation. Additions' wpie 
made by a later purchase fiom Mexico and liy a 
cession fioni Texas. The population still inchiilps 
about 100,(100 IMexicaii.s, as well as iicaily 40,00(1 
ludkaus. The Lciritoiy when originally oiganked 
in IS.'iO inclmli'd Aii/oiia and ]iaris of Color, adn 
.and Calitoinia. Tlie cimslrnciiou of railroads, 
hegiin in 1878, had a marked iiiilneiice in its 
devehqmieiit. Tliere .are now about 1400 inile.s of 
railroad, connecting with eitlier ocean ami wiili 
.all parts of the Union. 

There are fourteen connUes in New Mexii'o, and 
llic piinci]ial cities and towns are .Santa i'c(Llie 
cajiital), AlhiKpicnjiie, Las Vegas, Fernandez de 
T.io.s, and Socoiio. Tlie educational s^isteni is 
not developed, tliougli jinlilic scliooK liave been 
estalilished wlieiei'cr it lias lieen expedient, and 
there are a immlier of private and deiioiiiinalioniil 
institntion.s. An act was ji.asscd in 1889 anllioiis- 
ing a stale nni\ ersity at Albiii|nurqne, an agrionl- 
tnial college at Las Vegas, and a .scliool of mines 
•at Hoeorro. 

N«‘wiiliani t'olIeK'O, just outside ('amlnidge, 
Imt witliiii ten iiiiiintes’ walk of the centre of tlie 
town, may be said to have coinmciiced in 1871, 
when the Newiiliam Hall Company opened a 
house for live re.sident women students. The 
nniiihers steadily iiieroased, and in 187o NuMiiliain 
Hall was built, iiroviiliiig rooms for the pnncipal, 
a lecturer, and Iweiity-si.x students. Scholai ships 
were given by (he London Companies and jirivate 
friends, tlie library grew, a cliemiciil laburatov) 
and gyninasinin were added, and the whole 
inacliinory of tlic college lieciune more and more 
eoinplete till, in 1879, the Newnliain Hall Coiii- 
pan.v was amalgamated vvitli the Assoeiatiiiii fm 
the I’mniotiou of the Higher Education of Women. 
Additional land was acquired, and a soeoiul, ami 
linally a third liall was added. These three halls, 
(41(1 ilall, .SidgM’ick Hall, and Clough Hall, now 
foim Newnham (.'ollege, where at the jiresent time 
147 students, under the charge of a iiriiicipal, two 
vice-principals, and live leetiirers, receive instruc- 
tion, jiartly by lectures delivered at Newnham, 
partly by .such lectures of tlie university and col- 
leges of tlie university as are o]ion to them. In 
the year 1881 the university of (.'ainhridge ojieiied 
to students of Newnliain and (lirtoii its trijios .and 
previous exams., and in 1889, out of thiity-dve 
students of Newnliain who entered for the tripos 
exam., si.x took a iirst-chiss, sixLeon a second-class, 
and nine a tliird-claa.s ; wliile in 1890 Miss Fawcett 
was jilaeed above tlie senior wi angler. Careful 
superintendeiioe is here ooiiibiiied with a large 
amount of liberty and responsibility. Tlie greatei 
number of students work for tripos and stay for 
three or four years, but sjiecial courses of work 
can be taken witlnint examination. The fees aie 
73 guinea-- a year. 

New Orl(iailS, the cliief city of Louisiana, .and 
one of the most inqiorlant coimnercial cities in tlie 
United States, is situated on liotli coiijiiaiit le'ii in us 
sides of tlie Mississijqii River— i.i J. n, Liiipintutt 
the greater portion on the east cumii.iiij-. 
bank — 107 miles from its montb. Its corporate 
area Is 187 S(j. in., but a large portion of this 
is inarket-gardons, forest, and Hwnm]i, and only 
48 sq. m. are built over, fronting on the Mis- 
.sissippi, and running back from half a mile to 
3 miles. The city proper lias a river frontage of 
13 niile.s, and its western district, ‘Algieis,’ of 3 
nule.s. The Mis.sissippi makes two bends here, 
giving the old city a cresoent-shaiied front, wliencie 
its former title, ‘ The Crescent City,’ but it is 
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now tlio ^hapci of the letter S. The liver i-. from G(I0 
to lOUO.var'fo vvi'lo, and GO to 1240 feet deep. 'Die 
liar at it-i iiioutli wa^i leinovod in lS74-7y tiy tlic 
Eads jetties in Soutli Pass, and vessels of 30 feet 
now ea~ily leaoli New Oileaiis. Tlie coiiiinerce ot 
tlie city is large (.4050,403,316 in 1S90), and it is 
secornr in the United State.s in evpoits. New 
(Irleains is the tennimis of three canals, and of 
si\ laige iailu)ad.s (total mileage, 17,842) and three 
local lines, while twenty lines of .steanisliips connect 
it with other American and foreign ports. Since 
1S7.7 it has made great progress in mannf.actnres, 
[larticnlai ly in cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, 
mticiunery, luniher, fninitnre, fertilisens, sngar- 
lelining, rice-milling, heer, cigars, litc. Its factories 
increased from 554 in 1870 to 89S iir 1880, ,and 
3100 in 1800 ; and their piodnct from '?S,450,439 
to .^44,500,000. 

'Die land upon which New Orleans L hirilt L 
perfectly Hat, and lie.s from 3 to G feet below the 
level of the Mississippi at high-water, and is ino- 
lectcd from overllow hy levees or dyke-s of eaith. 
Similar levees in tire rear keep out the wateis of 
Lake PmrtcharLrain. The .soil is .satrrialed with 
nater, and cellara are imiiossihle. The climate is 
warm and damp, lire meatr Lenrperatnre for the 
year being G9^ JL 'Die snnmrer is temiiered hy winds 
from tlie Gulf, nrtd is not oppressively warm. On 
accorrnt of its situation, the city is Iradly rlrained. 
It is without sowet.s ; open gutters carry tire rain- 
water into canals, and Ihonce into Lake Pont- 
chartiain, but they are in.snllloieMt, and the .streets 
aie fieipiently flooded after a lieavy rainfall. The 
health of the city, however, has greatly improved 
within recent years; the deatli-iato has been re- 
ilncud from 59 per 1000 in 18G0 to 24 '80 in 1890. 

While it possesse.s few imposing buildings. 
New Orleans is a picturesipie city. There are 
.“Bveral parks little rmpioved, but with handsome 
inoirimioiits or .statues of Jackson, Lee, Eranklin, 
and otlierrs. 'riia cu.stoin-hoii.se of granite cost 
84,500,000, and is the largest and most imposiirg 
huihliiig in the city, Tlie cathedral of St Loni.s, 
a Gothic church erected in 1794, is a good sainnle 
of the (heule-Spanish architecture. The aichi- 
episoopal palace (1737) Is the oldest building in 
the erty, OLlrer noteworthy .structures are the 
cotton e.v:ohaiige, United States mint, St Charles 
Hotel, and Ghrlst and ,St Patrick's chnrche.s. 
There are 188 chiiiclic.s, and 78 public .schools, 
witlr 430 teachers and 21,13G inrpils eniolleil. 
Tnlane University (known as the University of 
Louisiana Iiom 1834 to 1883) has 59 professors 
and G83 students. Under its control is tlic 
Sophie Nevvconib Jlemorial (Joliege (1887), for the 
Jiigiier education of girls. 'I’he College of the Im- 
maculate Conception (under the Jesuits) has 228 
.stndent.s. There are 4 cullege.s for negroes, males 
and females, with ISliO .students, 'Die Howard 
Memorial (1888), Tulane, and Louisiana state 
libraries, all free, contain together 120,000 volumes. 
The Charity Ho.spital (1784) is the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the United States, with accom- 
modation for 800 to 1000 persons ; and tlrere are 
54 other hospitals, asylnins, vW, 

The .site of New Orleans was fii.st visited in 1699 
hy Bienville, who in 1718 laid the foundations 
of the city, ami in 1720 made it the capital. In 
1703 it was ceded to R]iain hy France, with the 
rest of Louisiana ; hut when in 1705 the Spanish 
governor, Ulloa, attempted to take possession, he 
was driven out, and the people estalilished a govern- 
ment of their own. In 1769 New Orleans was 
occupied hy the , Spanish, and the leaders in the 
late movement umro .shot. It was ceded to Fivance 
in 1802, ,and transferred to the Uniteil States a few 
days later. Incorporated as a city in 1804, it was 
divided in 1836 into three separate municipalities, 


I in conseijuence of the jealoU'ies 1 lutw ecu the ( 'leules 
land the Amci leans ; Init the tliiee «eie again 
1 consolidated into one in 18.52. Since then New 
I Uileans ha.s anne.ved tlie neighliuuiing towns of 
Liifawtte, Jelieison, L'ariolltoii, and Algieis. 
Other outstanding events in the histoiy of the city 
have been the battle of New Oilcans ^see .Lvl'K.sii.N’) 
ill 1815; it.s caplin B in 18C2 hy the Fedeial lleet 
under Admiral Farragnt (rj.v.j ; and seiions poli- 
tical troubles in 1874 and 1877, lesuUing in the 
former year in a hattle on the levee hetvveen tlie 
citizen.s and the police and militia, in which 46 
liersoiis weie killed and 21G vvoundeil. In 1880 the 
capital of Lonisiaiiavvas removed Iiom New Oilcans 
to Baton itouge. 

Pop. (1769, when it w,ns tiansfeired to .Spain) 
3190; (1802, when it hecanie .-Lnerican) 10,508; 
(1840) 102,193; (1880) 216.190; (1890) 241,995. 
The city is veiy cosmopolitan in lace and language. 
Only 19 per cent, of the population is of American 
or Euglisli descent, 17 of Creole or French descent, 
14 German, 12 Irish, 8 Italian, 5 Spanish, .Scandi- 
navian, Jevvisli, Ac., 16 iiegioes, and 9 of loi.vcd 
laee.s, Indians, Chinese, and Malays. 

New Plyiuontll, tlm chief town of the pio- 
vineial distiict of Taranaki, New Zealand, 220 
miles NW. of Wellington hy rail. Two miles 
from the town e.vtensive haihonv-woiks aie in 
pi ogi ess. Pi ip. ( 1 88G ) 3093. 

Newport, a thiiving town of Monuiouth- 
shire, and a parliamentarv’ and municipal 
hovough (the former conjointly with Monmouth 
;ind Usk), is seated on the river Usk, about 4 
miles from its month, 24 miles >S.SW. of Mon- 
mouth and 145 'IT. (if London. Beinv one of the 
principal outlet.? fur the produce of the e.\teu.sive 
collieries and iron and steel vvoik.s in the vicinity' 
(in 1889 upward.? of 3,000,000 ton.s of coal were 
exported, and 28,900 loirs of iron pyrites and iiuui- 
ganese ore imported), its ship]iing trade has of late 
years greatly incieased (1889 : imports £873,156, 
exports £2,072,165), and with it, as a result, its 
dock accommodation, wliich now covers more than 
80 acres. It lias, too, many line pnlilic hnilding.s, 
jiiomineiit amongst them being the town-hall 
( 1885), erected at a cost of £30,000, and St Wuiillos’ 
Clmich, occupying an elevated site, and in style 
))arlly Noiiuiui and partly Peipendicular. Besides 
its siiipping trade, Newport has maiiufactvire.s of 
india-rubber, gutta-percha, and railway and tele- 
graph plant and wagons, whilst .several important 
brass and iron foundries are in operation, as well 
as breweries and pottory-woj-ks. On -1th November 
1839 the town was tlie centre of a Chartist out- 
break, which resulted iu the death of ten persons, 
and the wounding of many more. Pop. ( 1801 ) 
1087; (1881) 38,427, of whom 35,313 were within 
the municipal limits. 

Newport, a market-town of Shropshire, on the 
Sliievvshnry Canal, 11 miles IVSIV. of .Stafford. 
Chartered hy Heiiiy 1., and burned in 1665, it has a 
15th-centnry chiircii, a grammar-school (1656), and 
manufactures of machinery and agricultural imide- 
meiils. Pop. of parish ( 1851 ) 2906 ; ( 1881 ) 3044. 

Newport, the capital of the Isle of ’Wight, on 
the navigable Medina, near the centre of the 
island, -14 iiiiles S. of Cowes and 10 SW. of Hyde. 
The ciiurcli, rebuilt in 1854-56 on the site of one 
nearly 700 years old, is a line Decorated edillce, 
and contains Miiroclietti’s heantiful inniiumeiit, 
erected by tiueeii Victoria in iiieiiiory of the Priiicess 
Elizabeth, who died at Carishrooke Castle (q.v.) 
on 3th .September 1650. Newport besides lias a 
town-hall ( 1810 ) ; a free grammar-school ( 1612 ), the 
scene in 1648 of the protracted hut fruitless negoti- 
ations between the parliamentary commissioners 
and Charles I., to whose secret ‘ engageniBiit ’ a 
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j ear before with the Pre.sljyterian Scots tlie ton n 
also jL^ave name ; a ^iik’ endowed school { 1761 ) ; a 
diocesan school ( 18G0) ; and a literaiy institute and 
museum. To tlie noith-west are a veforniatory 
( 1838) and barracks ( 1798). A nmnieijral boiou”h, 
Newjiort returned two nienihera till 18B7, and then 
one till 1885. Pop. ( 1851 ) 8047 ; ( 1881 ) 9357. 

Kewport, a town of Fife, on the Fiith of Tay, 
H mile hy water SSE. of Dundee. It has a siniill 
harbour designed bv Telford (1822), and municipal 
buildings (1800). Pop. (1841) 2li0 ; (1881) 2311. 

Newport, (l)ca[iital of Campbell county, Ken- 
tucky, i.s on the Ohio, opjmsilc (Jincinnati, and at 
the inoirth of Ihc Lickin^ Uivei, which .sei>aratps it 
from Covington; both rivers are crossed hy liiidgcs, 
an<l thei'e is also a .steani-fei ly to Cinoiniiati. 'I'lie 
city contiiin.s large rolling-mills, a foundry, holt- 
works, tile-works, and several Hteam-nrins. I’op. 

( 1880) 15,693; (1890 ) 24, 938. -(2) A port of enliy 
and one of the capitals of Itlrode Island, on the west 
slime of the /•ilmul of Pihode Island, in NaiTagausHt 
Bay, ,5 miles from tlie ocean, and U9 miles hy i-ail S. 
hy lY. of Bitoloii. It has a deep, uvcolluiit liarhoirr, 
defended hy Korl Adams; and tliere is a Uiiitecl 
States torpedo station on an island in the liarboiir. 
It contains a brick .state-] lousu, a cuslom-hoube, a 
city hall, llie liedwiiod Library, many palatial villas, 
and largo hotels : it is noted for lino Hi'.unory ami 
sea-bntliing, and is one of the most fasliiimahle 
watering-places in Amor lea. 1 n Toiii-o Park stamls 
the ' Rmuiil Tower,’ oi ‘Old Stone Jlill,’ which 
suggested Longfellow’s |)oem, ‘ 'I'lie Skeleton in 
Armour.’ The city also contains cotton-mills, a 
bvas.s-fnnnilry. lead and lisli-oil woi-ks, &(•. It 
was .settled in 1638 by eigliteen adliei-ents of Itogm- 
Williarii.s, and was an import, ant commeteial town 
prior to tire Rer'olution, wliich ellcoteil its ruin 
anil transfen-ed its tJ'aile to Nerr- York. Newpoi-t 
Was feu- a time the resideiiee of Bishop Bei-kelev. 
Pop, (1880) 15,603; (188;-) 19,506, 

Nc.wpovt«Pasnc‘II, a iruu ket-towu of Ruek- 
inghauishire, at lire iiilln.v of the Ousel to the 
Oiiae, 50 niile.s hy rail NNW. of London. Named 
from the Pagairels, wlio owned the manor iir the 
days of Ilafii.s, it was takeir hy Esse.v iir 1()43, and 
held two yeat-.s later- hy Sir Stirnued Luke, the pro- 
totype of Butler’s ‘ Unaibras.’ The line pn-rish 
cliuroh, restored hy .Street in 1858, is the irritreiirir,! 
edilice ; lace-rtrakiug has declirred. Pojr. of irat-kslt, 
3680. See its /Lstonr/ by Staines ( 184‘2). 

New Kcd SaudstOIie, the riir.rrte forrrtetlv 
given to the gr-eat ser-ies rtf r-ed saridstorrcs whie'h 
occur hetweeir the (Jarljoniferoua am! .hrt-assie. 
Sy.storns,, The sanilstone.s are itow tlivideil iirto 
two groups, tire lower of which is assigned to the 
Palaarzoic (see Peumian Sy.stem) aitd the uirtrer I 
to tiro Mesozoic Systerrr (see TBtAS.sio Systeji). I 
The term New Red .Sandstone is rwerl as svir- 
oiryrtrotts in Etrglarrd with the Tr-ias. 

New Kiver, an ar-tilicial cut, r-irnnirrg 38 utiles 
■sorrthward fr ortt Clrad.swell Sirrirrgs in Hefbftrtdslrire 
irrto reservoirs at Hortt.sev and 8toke Newiit"-ton 
It was designed for tire 'water-.srippJr' of Lornlon’ 
and contpleled (1009-20) at a eo.sl of £500,000 hv 
yir Hugh Myddelton, gold.suiiLlr, wire died poor- on 
10th December 1631. Tire ser-enty-livo original 
shares, .sold for £100 apiece, sell nrov at tire rate 
of from £85,200 to £94,5(K). 

New KOS.S, a rrrar-ket-towu and river-port of 
Leursler, Ireland, sitrialcd on the Bim-o\v, partly 
1“ oomrty of Kilkeuitv, hut chiell\ in tlrnt (it 
'i S- l-'y W. of Dulrlirr and 15 NE. 

of n aturrovd. The portioiis of tho town aio 
couneoted hy an iron switig-bridge (1869). Befoi-e 
the union New Ross-Old Ross lies 5 miles to 
tlie east— leturned tu’o members to parliament, 


and doivn to 1885 one. It wa.s fotutded by il, 
dartgdttet-of Strorrgbow, and was for-rttm-ly forthicl 
The port can he entered at spiing-tiilA r... .V"’ 
of 800 tons, artd at all times hy vessels of opo ^ ^ 
attd llteio is corrrrttnrtieatiott hy ri\ ct and eiirnl ...r.i' 
Dtihlitt artd svitlr Lirrturick. Poir. (I85i) smf' 
(1881)0670. ‘ '■'‘‘D 

Newry. a .seapm-t atrd parlianreutary horomd 
ittaittl.v in County D(nvn, but irartlv in Ariiim.), ‘’o,! 
tire Newiy I’dver, 38 miles SHW. o'f Belfast by rail 
A_ canal conneets it with t'arliiigforil l.cmdr -'11111 
with Longli Nengh. The town is lijiiid.somdy a,,,| 
eompaclly built, and tire port does a large traiiu 
witli ( llasgow anti Liver-pool in cattle and other am-i 
(-ultiiral pi-odiice. Flav ,s)iiniiing and ii-djivimr 
rope and sail iiiakiiig, taiiiiiiig.and gratiile-polishiii- 
are the imlriMtiies. Tiro ]>Iaeo dales from 1131 . £ 
eastle ivas taken by Edward Briree in ISIS. Nn\vy\ 
letiiiii.s litre iiiiMiiber to iiarliriiiieiil. Poi'i (isri'r 
13,191 ; (1881) 15,590. ' ' 

N<‘W Shoi'ClliUU. See .SIIUIIUIAM. 


I New Siberia, a gi-oup of uninliabitcd i.slatirls 
111 tiro Aretie Deeaii, lying oil' Hie coast of .Silici-in 
j between tire iiiouLli of tire l.eiia and tire niontli of 
1 the Indigii-ka. Tire principal are ICotoliiiii (the 
laigOHt), Liakhov, li’aileyuli', am] Nerv .Siheik 
’The coii.sls are rocky, and icr'-boiiitd all the veai- 
i-outtd. The soil eiitilaitis iiniiieiise i|iiiuitilie's of 
fo-ssil ivoi-y, of the mamniolli, A-e. See Peteniiiimi’s 
jllittniioiiii'n ( 1888), 


I New South Wale.S is the olde.st colony of 
.-Viistralasia. It fonnerly itielutled wliat is now 
known as (iueeii.sltuiil, Now .Smith Wales, Viotoriii, 
.South AriHtralia, Tasmanin,, and New Zealand, all 
under the giiveriior at Sydiiey. Thu area is itow 
ilitiiini.slir'd to 310,7(10 stj. 111, or 198,848,000 acre.s 
being live times that of ICiiglaml. It lias the 
Paeilic to lire oust, from I’oint Dirngur, 28r S. lat., 
to Cape Howe, 37 7’; Soutli Anstr-rilia to tire we.st, 
along tiro meriiliaii 1-1 T 1C. ; Vietoriii, to tiro .soiiUi, 
by the Mui-rii\ River; ami (iutieusland to the 
1101 til, from 20' S. lat. A. series of mountain-eliains, 
from 20 to UK) miles distance to tJu' sea, e.vlwid 
from near Cairo York to the Australian soutli-east 
corner. The soutliernmost are the AiiHli-alinit 
Alps, ruiijiing over into Vietoi-ia, eiilminating in 
ulouut Kosciusko, 7308 feet higli. Northward' are 
the Blue MounUi,ius, west of Sydney, witli peakt. 
4000 feel, anil eonlaining the .Jeiiolan Cai'C' 
(ipv.). Liverpool Range is nioru nortlierly ; anil 
thy New lijiglii,nd hills, norUi-eii,st, i-ise SOiiO feel. 
With the e.xeeptioii of .soino isohi.(ed inoiintniiis, 
the i-egion to the we.st eonsisls of vii,.st ])laiii.s, up 
to the Barrier Itange.s near- .South Australia. Tire 
in(mutaiii,s give birth to Hiior-t and rapid .stream.- 
toward the sea, hut long ii,nd .sluggish ones west- 
ward. The Ilawkeslmr-y or- Nepean, Hunter, 
Clarence, Slioalliaven, and Macleay are eastern. 
The Lachlan, 700 uiiles long, riuis into the 
Mnt-rninhidgee, which Hows 1350 milu.s before fall 
iiig into the Wiii'ray. Tire Mui-ray, afler 1100 
iiiiles on the New .South Wales hiii-der, passes 
into Soritli Australia. The Drilling, rising in 
(iueuuslaiid, hriH more than 1000 niile.s throuvli 
the colony before reacliing lire Mui-ray, the iriaiii 
]-ee(»jitaele of the country ’w waters. The Macrjiiai-ie 
and Namoi go uorthwanl to the Darling, The dry 
interior Ims few stre, arris. Among the few lakes 

ar-ti (leorge, Batlmrsl, Illawm'i-a, Mawniarie, ami 
Brmhaue Wate.vs— tire last three sea- lakes. Two- 
fold Bay is not far from Ca.pe Howe. Norbli of it 
are Ji»n-i,s J!!t,y, Botany Bay, Poi-t .Jaeks'iin, Broken 
Bay, Port Hnufev, Port Stephen, Port Macquarie. 
The capital, Sydney (q.v. ), is on Port Jackson, and 
Ls the headipiarter,s of the Arts tral inn naval squadron. 
Near it aro WHudaor and Parramatta. Newcastle 
and Maitland are hy the Hunter River, tloiilburn 
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anil [iathiiist are we^twaiil, Albany ami Wmit- 
woi'tli on the j\Iuna\, Bourke ami Wileannia im 
the llarliny : 'Welluiiiton is on tlie IMaciniarie, ' 
\Vulkmgong by Illan’arra, iJeniliqiiin in Ki\ erina. 
yiivei'ton in the Barrier liange.s. 

Tlie colony was established in Jamiaiy 1788, 
under Oov'ernor Phillil), with a naifcy of trans- 
jiorted iiiisoners from England, as the former iilace 
of etile, America, was closed by the indeiiemlence 
(if that country. Enr years the .setUenientsiillei-eil 
much fioin want of food. The intiodnctioii of fiee 
colonists, to whom grants of laud weic gi\eii, 
jivomotcil pastoral and agricultural ]iiusuits ; and the 
rlmnge from despotism to resiionsihle govennneiit ‘ 
u as gradually made. The cessation of traiispoita- | 
tioii ill 1840 was followed by social and political | 
advance ; ami the gold discovery in 1851 gave a great 
impetus to the seiucli for minerals. Town indus- 
tries were developed ; ami commerce was aided hy 
a tine harliour, an e.'ccellcnt mercantile nuirinc, anil 
the extension of lailways. 

As regards //on/, the encalyptu.s-tree prevails in 
the colony, but acacia.s also are common, and pines 
and cedar.s, as well as palms in tlie north-east. ' 
I'oiest iireservatinn is now leceiving official atten- ' 
tion. In addition to piodiicts of native vegetation, 
jilants of comnieicial value are heing introduced, | 
aihijited to the warmer, colder, moistcr, or drier ; 
localities. Of 1(100 economic plants in the colony, ‘210 
arc useful fur food, 158 foiage, 123 dings, 57 oils, 87 
tans, GO gum-resins, 39 kinos, 14 perfumes, 35 djes, 
67 fibres, 630 timber. Some of tliose are available 
fill e.ximrt. There arc more llowering plants than 
in all Europe, 

The /'nnme, as in the vest of Australia, consists 
mainly of mavsiijiial animals. In a auigle year 
there have been killed, as iiiiisaiioes, 1,310,900 
maisiipials. Birds are of great variety, many 
of very beautiful plumage, and some of ploasan't 
notes. Iiiseots are jiretty numerous, and not always 
Meleonie. Lizards and snakes may run to a good 
size, hilt there are no alligators. ' Fish, especially 
ill the hays, are plentiful. 

Geology — Silurian and iJevoniaii formations, with 
granitic, igneous, and melamorphlc rocks, are rich 
in gold, .silver, lead, copper, tin, and other metals. 
The hilly country forms the centre of mining 
industry,' but the older rofik.s underlie the Tertiary 
and Post-Tertiary beds of the vast plains to the 
westivaril. Coal is seen in both Paheozoic and 
Me.sozoie .strata. The Cretaceous beds are con- 
lined to tlie north-west corner. Trai>pean irrup- 
tions are of various geological epocli.sj yet the 
colony has feiver lecent volcanic, thougJi e.xtinct, 
craters tliaii its ’ITctorian neighbour. Marsnpi- 
aliiin remains of huge dimon.sion.s are observed in 
the Plc'istocene formations. Besides the monsters 
Diprotodon and Nototheriiim, there are the niar- 
siipial lion Thylaeoleo, and the Thykoiinis. Tn 
the Pliocene and Pleistocene are the alluvial 
gold workings and the diamond and tin wash- 
ings. While the more ancient rocks prevail in 
the ranges, Mesozoic ones are nearly eorrlrrred 
to the eastern side, north and south of Sydney, 
as the Sydney sandstone, and in the Clarence 
basin. 

Gold, known in 1823, was first worked in 1851, 
near Bathurst. It is found o\’er an area of 70,000 
sip in., ill granite, porphyry, cliorite. ciuiirtz. 
breccias, and alluvial deposits. Dry blowing is 
employed by niiners where water is scarce. Gold 
is often mi.xed witli silver, copper, or tin ; and the 
ore is worth, according to purity, from 70 to 82 
sliillings an ounce. The output to tlie begin- 
ning of 1890 was nearly 1:38,000,000, tliough only 
£434,070 in 1889. Silver, found at Boorook, Sunny 
Corner, See . , abounds in the Barrier Ranges near 
South Au.stralia, at Silvertoii, Thaokariuga, &c.. 


wlieie_ thcie nicmer 4000 inrner.--. Di-cinercd in 
_18S3. ill till almost rahilcss region, the silier aica 
is 100 niilc-s by 12. One corapany paid in diiidciid.s 
£1,670,000 up to 1890, Imiiiig iiii.seil 161,500 tons of 
ore, jieldhig 0,236,000 ouriee.s of .siber and 25,170 
toiLs of lead. The distiict up to 1890 luodueed 
£4,16S,.397: the Broken Hill Company has laised 
20,000,000 (iiuiees ; and in 1889 tlie puiiliict of silier 
for the colony was £1.971,198. Copper, lliot 
wrought in 1858, yielded £122,444 in 1889; its oie 
being known to e.xtend over 8000 sq. m. Tin, ivorkeil 
since 1872, fioiii stieanis and lodes iii giaiiite, has 
liehls of equal aiea, with a yield for 1889 of £207,670. 
Lead is cliietly got from silver-mines. AiUiiiiuiiy, 
iiiiinganese. hisiuuth, &c. are mined. lion is 
aliuudant, but not proGtable to work owing to the 
cost of labour. Precious stones, as the diamond, 
emerald, viieon, sapjiliire, topaz, tk-c. , occur in 
granite localities. Asbestos, zinc, meiciiry, cobalt, 
and aliiiii aie e.xpovted. Grapliite, kaolin, and 
Imilding-stone enrich the colonists. Coal is tim 
most valuable mineral of New Soiitli AVales. Ii 
extends over 24,000 sq. m. ; £22,000,000 woi tb was 
raised during 1860-89 : and the export of 28 iniilioii 
tons brought in £16,000,000. The yield lor 1889 
was £1,6.32,849, by 3,655,632 tons. Kerosene shale, 
licliin the Blue Arouiitains, yields 130 gallons mmle 
oil iicr toil, its product for 1889 was £77,667. 

The jHi.'/lurit! icsouiccs are exliihited in the ic- 
tiuiis foi 1889 111 50,106,768 sheep, in spite of a loss 
of 8,000.000 fioiii drought in one jeai; cattle, 
1,741.592 ; daily cons, 248,894; liorses, 430,777 ; 
swine, 23S,,58o. Most of these animals are upon 
Stations or runs, on land leased fioni government, 
soinctiiiies at less than a penny an aeie rental in 
the dry west. The leases are for twenty-one yeans 
ill western dlMsions, ten in central, anil live only 
ill eastern, at a higher lent. The lessees aie the 
SQiiatlens. In the early years of the ouUiny only 
salt meal from England wa.s in use, as there weie 
no nathe shcc)i, cattle, or horses. The sheep im- 
]iorted from Bengal and the Ciqie were hairy, hut 
the wool Wits impioved by the intioduetion of 
Siianish merinoes ; the cattle also were improved 
liy good English stock. Pigs, goats, and ]ionlti'y 
have been introilueed. TYool exported in the j ear 
exceeds two Imndred million pounds’ w eight. 

Agriculture occupies far less land than piistiir- 
age. While 140,000,000 acres prorluce a rental of 
£917,190, being devoted to Hocks and herds, there 
are hut a million acres, or one acre to one 
inliahitant, devoted to culture, and nearly one- 
fourth of that is laid down in artilicial grasses. 
Blit farming ground, e.s2iecially near towns, is veiy 
valuable. Some of this is freeliold, bought at 
goveniment auction sale.s, though formerly hc- 
•stoned in grants at a nominal quit rent. (Much 
is Ica-chohi, held at various rentals on terms of 
yeais from the state, till the full jiurclmse is tliere- 
iiy ellectcd. Of 46,197 Itoldings, 580 were over 
10,000 acies each, .and 6889 were under 15 acres. 
The land laws of New South AVale.s are liberal and 
ea.sy to settlui.s. The country, however, is more 
pastoral than agricultural, growing les.s jiroduce 
proportionately to its size thair Victoria and South 
Attstralia. Iti March 1890 the urea utrder croji 
Wits 047,072 acres, hut 47,620 lioldiirg.s contained 
41,042,629 iicres. In 1890 there were 419,758 acics 
itr wheat, ni'eraging 15 husliels to tire acre ; 173,836 
in ntaize, averagiug 30A ; 5440 in barley ; anil 7867 
in vines ; hay, of various kinds, 222,282 ; sugar- 
cane, 18,730; oranges', £)S04; tohacco, 3230; archarch, 
16,867; market-gardens, 5409 ; potatoes, 17,551. Yet, 
wliile the colotry exported £1,070,350 of agricul- 
tural produce in 1889, it imported £5,548,915. The 
sugar-plantations in the north-east are not s-o 
productive as in Queensland ; nor are the apple- 
orchards and potato-furrows equal to those of 
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Tasmania. iSut all the fruits that thrive iu Eiig- 
lanil and Italy grow here. 

Climate inlluences vegetation in the colony. 
Farming facilities exist in the Dividing Range, 
the highlands of New England iu the north-east, 
and the alpine slopes to the south, because of fair 
moisture. The scaeoast, with from 40 to 70 inches 
of rain a year, dilfers much from the western 
interior, wliere in some years as little as 5 inches 
may fall. But the climate is so uncer-tain that a 
region may suffer from fearful drought in one 
season and floods in another. Gold and ice with 
heavy snow.s may he ex'perioiiced oit the lofty 
plains ; but Sydney, 33° 50' lat., had no snow in 
thirty years. 'Though in summer the thermometer 
migiit rise to 100“ and beyond it during the day, the 
nights are generally cool and recuperative after 
the heat. 

The imda exceeds that of any of the neighbour- 
ing colonie.s. It was worth 046,107,991 in 1889 — 
€22,863,057 in imports, £23,294,034 exports. Each 
averaged over £20 a head, or alrout £16 in produce 
of tlie colony. The re-exports amounted to £5,87 1,623. 
Wliile the United Kingdom sent £8,736,478 of 
goods, receiving from the colony £8,964,025, tlie 
tiueensland trade rvas £0,415,553 ; the Victorian, 
£7, 804, .338 ; the American, £2,225,286 ; the ( ler- 
man, ,£1,052,517 j the French, £284,001 ; the Indian, 
£202,330. The colonial overland trade was 
£10,070,189. New South Wales imported £2,164,206 
of drapery; £1,046,140, apparel; £852,304, iron 
and maohiiiery ; £741 , 189, flour ; .£460,390, spirits ; 
£383,363, teas ; £438,094, lieer ; £220,793, tobacco. 
Of exports, the home produce was £17,423,311 ; 
tlie foreign, £5,871,623. The animal and vegetable 
products realised £7,300,526 ; minerals and metals, 
£1,035,776; live-stock, £1,175,979; and coal, 
,£1,319,271. The colony’s wool of 1889 brought 
£10,620,636. Dutio.s arc only levied on forty-seven 
articles ; there are none ad valorem, what is prac- 
tically free trade having been established in 1872- 
79. The customs realised .£1,905,883 and excise 
£261,371. 'There entered, in 1889, 3254 sliips of 
2,632,081 tons ; departed, 3229 of 2,089,098. Of 
tlie tonnage, 4,659,798 were British; 601, .381, 
foreign. Or the former, 2,817,071 were colonial; 
of tho latter, 210,164 were American. While 
London cleared 5,284,149 tons, and Liverpool 
4,758,525, Sydney cleared 1,432,340, and tho New- 
castle coal-port of the colony, 1,126,892. 'The rail- 
imii/s connect New South Wales with South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and Queensland. Of 2263 miles, 
2183 belonged to government, costing £32,000,000, 
and already paying 3-^ per cent, on capital, the not 
earnings being 37 per cent. 

Govcniment. —Tile governor is appointed by the 
Queen. 'The executive is of 10 ndui.sters ; the 
LTppcr House or Legislative Council has 21 life- 
members ; tlie Lower, or Legislative Assembly, 137 
members, iu 74 electorates, receiving £‘300 a year. 
The parliament is triennial. The revenue in 1825 
was £71,082; in 1890, £9,617,121. From taxation 
was raised £2,738,750 ; from land, £2,208,039; from 
jio.stal, railway, and other services, £4,253,830. 
The public debt, contracted for useful works, was 
£48,578,837 in October 1890. An excellent volun- 
teer force eomprise.s some 3500 men. In 1885 
a New South Wales contingent was sent to 
strengthen the British forces in the Soudanese war. 
There is also a naval brigade. The wealtli of 
the_ colony is stated at £314 per head, that of the 
United Kingdom being £270. 

The popxtlation, 1,200,000, of whom foiir-nintha 
are female, includes 10,000 Chinese and 1500 
aborigines. The ports, farming localities, and 
mines return seven- eighths of the people. About 
3000 manufactories employ 49,238, wages, for eight 
hours a day, being from 8s. to 12s. 'The birth- 


rate is 33f per thousand ; marriage-rate, 6J ; death- 
rate, only 1.3L In religion, the Church of England 
claims one-hiilf the population, the Roman Catholic 
nearly one-tliird ; but returii.s for 1889 gave Sunday 
atten'dauce at wor.slii]) as follows : Roman Catholic 
94,422; Cliuroh of England, 8.3,819; Methodists 
(various), 64,900; Presbyterian, 3,3,247; Salvation 
Army, 14,423; Congregational, 13,669; Baptist 
4925. 

Public schools are now unconnected with 
cliuicin'.s, and no state aid is granted to a 
denominational school; hut one hour a day 
may be devoted to religions instruction in stat'e 
schools, where parents present no objection. On 
the roll in 2964 schools are 229,043 pupils. 
The annual cost to the go\-ernmenl of each child 
is .C4, 14s. ; the fees bringing in 12s. 5d. But 
there are many private schools. 'Tlie Chinch of 
England has 36,.342 children in Sunday-schools; 
Rom.in Catholic, 25,820 ; hicthodist, 29,385 ; Pie.s- 
liylori.au, 12,054. There are techiiolngical, indus- 
trial, and general museums, picture-gallerie.s, pulilie 
libraries, schools of arts, ami mining Bchool.s ; and 
a noble state university, having iiililiated colleges, 
crowns the educational edifice. 

Sou Austualia and works there cited ; Dilke’s Fro- 
blcnia of (jreater Brituin (1890); E. I’liuiagiin, Histonj 
of Nm South Wales ( 1862 ) ; A. 'JTollope, Jfcii) South 
Wales and Queensland (1874); Dr Lang, Mislorical 
and Statistical Account ojF JVeic South Wales (1875); (1. 
AV. Griffin, New SoiUh Wales, her Coiitmu’cc and Se- 
KoiH'cts (1888) ; 'T. A. Cciglilan, The Wealth and Frunresa 
of New South Wales, ISSU-OO ( Sydney, 1890) ; G, B, Barton, 
Ffislori/ of New South Wales from the Records ( 16 vols. 
1890 ct seq,). 

Newspaper, a sheet of paper iivinted and dis- 
trihuteil at snort intervals for conveying intelligence 
of pas.sing events. 'This is a delimtion of a news- 
paper which might safely he employed for legal 
pnrnoses; but it is altogether inadequate to de- 
scribe the great institution which is now, in all 
parts of tho civilised and scmi-civilised world, at 
once tho bearer of tidings, the herald of commerce, 
and, according to the predilections of its readers, 
a more or less accepted guide in matters of jiolitics, 
theology, morals, arts, and sports. 

'The numbor of the newspapers of the world is 
(1891) estimated at 41,000, of which 24,000 appear 
iu Europe. A further division, according to .stricter 
geographical limitations, shows that Gennany 
heads the list with 5500, then comes France with 
4100, Groat Britain and Ireland with 4000, Austria- 
Hungary with 3500, Italy with 1400, Spain with 
850, Russia with 800, Switzerland with 450, and 
Belgium ami Holland with 300 each. The rest of 
European newspapers are published iu Portugal 
and the Scandinavian and Ihilkan countries. 'The 
United States of America must he credited with 
12,500 newspapers. Canada claims 700, ami 
Anstvalia about the same number. Of Jouvnals 
issued in Asia, Japan alone has 200. Africa has 
200 newspapers, and the Sandwicli Islands three. 
Having regard to tho respective popularity ol the 
languages employed, it is found that 17,000 news- 
papers ai'c puulished in English, 7500 in Gernian, 
6800 in French, 1800 in .Spanish, and 1500 in Italian, 

The newspaper came into existence when 
accounts of the imperial armies of Romo were sent 
to the generals in command in all parts of tlie 
proviiioes, These Acta Diuriia were communicated 
by the generals to the oflioersundei’ their command, 
and thus the foundation of a system of newspaper 
circulation was laid. It is to Gennany that we 
have to look for the beginnings of mod'orn European 
journalism, As early as the 15th century small 
news-sheets in the form of letters were issued in 
Augsburg, Vienna, Ratisbon, and Nuremberg. It 
was not until 1566, however, when the oiheial 
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Xuiizie Sci Me weie estalilislied at Venice 1>> oidei of 
tlie Venetian f^ovennueiit, that a news-sheet at all 
answeiing to ine&ent ideas was piodnced. At liist 
they weie not jniiited hut iviitteii out, and e.vltih- 
ited in v'anons public places, any one being pei- 
raitted to read them on payment of the small coin 
called a iinzetta. Fiom tins these lom nals accpined 
tlie title of Gazette (r|.v.), and the demand foi them 
was so gieat that it became neoessaiy to piint 
them. Gazettes weie soon afterwaids. issued in 
most of the leading cities of Europe. 

Setting aside the apociyphal hisboiy of the 
Emilish Mcrcurie, said to iiave been published in 
1588 under the .sanction of (Jneen Elizabeth, the 
Weehly Xews of 162'2, edited by Nathaniel Butter, 
is, so far as positive evidence goes, the hist English 
newspaper, as we uiuloistand the term. The 
Lundun Weekly Couraiit made its anpeaiaiice in 
the same year. Twenty yeai.s later what has been 
called ‘ the era of the Mercuries ’ was enteied upon, 
and Mercuries of many kinds claimed pnhlie pat- 
ronage — amongst otheis the Mcrciinus C'lcrtciis, 
started in 1641 in the Intel ests of the cleigy; the 
Mercio ms Britanmois (1642); t\\e Mcreurins Ciri- 
eus (1643), whose liist iinmhei contained portiaits 
engiaved on wood of Chailes I. and Sir Thomas 
Fail fay; the Merouriu-s Fohficus, puhlislied in 
London, ami lepiinted in Scotland for the entei- 
tainment of Cioiinvell’s army; and the weekly 
Mcrcitrius Galeilonius, the liist stiictly Scottish 
newspaper, which, howevei, did nut live beyond 
its tenth nuinhei. Dining the piotectoiate the 
newspaper piess enjoyed the lu.vury of freedom, 
and theie was a great iiioiease in the nninlier of 
political jouuials, In 1663 the Piiblio Litelliyeiieer 
was estaidishod by Sii linger L'Estiange, but was 
sn'iiended on the issuing of tlie Luiuioii Guzeiie, 
tile liist number of which was published at Oyfoul 
on tlie 7th Noveinhei 1063. A newsiiaper ceiisor- 
bliip, begun in 1002, was continued with moie or 
less stiingeiicy dming tlie reign of Charles 11. and 
down to 169.3, when the press licensing law was 
abolished. During that peiiod theie was no news- 
paper that could he piopeily so called except the 
Lontluu Gazette, which, as Jilaoaulay puts it, ‘con- 
tained nothing hut what the secietary of state 
wished the nation to know.’ Comments on polit- 
ical events rather tlian new.s foimed the staple 
of such periodicals as wore puhlislied dming 
the existence of the cousin ship. Theie was the 
Obsenutur, started by L’Estiange in 1681, which 
.attracted some notice, hut it was in no sense a 
newspaper. One of the eailiest attempts at bieak- 
ing down the haiiier of exclusion was made in 
Worcester on tlie public.itioii of Berrow’s IForcater 
Jvunud in 1690, a papei wliich is still in existence. 
After the abolition of the censorsliip inauy new 
journals blo.ssomed fortli, inohidiiig the Postboy, 
the London Newsletter, the Flyiny Post, the Etig- 
lish Courant, and the Lincoln, Rutland, and Slum- 
ford Mercury. The Edinburgh Gazette was estab- 
lished in 1699, and puhlislied twice a week. It was 
not until 1702 that a daily paper was put forth in 
England. This was the Daily Courant, a biiiall 
sheet piinted on one side only. 

Advertisements, which now foini so important a 
factor ill the piospeiity of newspapei.s, did not 
appear in any journal, so far as can bo ascertained, 
until towards the nnddle of the 17tli century. 
Occasion.al books and pamphlets were adveitised 
in 1647-48, and in 1649 a rewaid was oll'ered in the 
Moderate for the recoveiy of ‘a pieh.ald nag; ’but 
it was not until 1673 that anything likeaiegnlar 
system of advertibiiig was establisbeil, when the 
Index Intelligencer opened its columns to paid 
announeemenis, at tlie late of ‘a shilling for a 
hoise or coacli for notification, and sixyenee for 
renewing.’ A little later the Obscreator Reformed 


was piepaicd to inseit eight lines for a shilling; 
but, as the public began to aiiakcn to the value 
of thib new iiicdium of publicity, the govein- 
nieiit became eiiually alive to its value to the 
levenue, and in 1701 imposed a duty of one 
shilling for each adveitisement. In the same 
yeai a bill was biougbt into pailiameiit foi the pm- 
pose of enfoicmg a tax of one jieniiy on eveiy 
puhlic.ation periodie.ally issuing fiom the piess. 
Owing to the lepiesentations of the nevvspapei pio- 
piietois, who pointed out that they had been in the 
habit of belling theii sheets in imany cases at a 
halfpenny a copy, the pioposed measure was ah.an- 
doned ; but in 1712 a ta.v of one halfpenny per 
sheet was imposed on eveiy iiewsiiajiei of a .sheet 
and a half. As a consequence, many iiewbpajieib 
at once ceased to exist, the Ohservator amongst the 
uumhei. During the leign of Geoige III. the pie'S 
was subjected to several .additional imposts. At 
the hegiuning of the leign the tax on liewspapei-s 
"was a penny a copy ; in 1776 it vvasi.aibed to thiee- 
halfpence ; in 1789 to twniience ; in 1794 to two- 
pence halfpenny; in 1797 to tlueepence-liaifpenny ; 
and in 1815 to foiiriienoe. With these heavy taxes 
on papei s theie vvas of necessity a couespoiiding 
incicase in their cost to the public, until the geiiei al 
juice leached seveiijience, a condition of thingb 
which lasted until 1.S36, when tlie duty was i educed 
fiom foinjieiice to a penny, the impost being 
eiitiioly .abolished in 183.3.' Aiiothei lax that 
aHecteil the cost of ncwsjiapBis was the pajier-dutv, 
which was lejiealed in 1861, leaving Entish journals 
fiee fiom imposts of any kind. 

In bjiite, however, of ' the heavy bin dens against 
which they had to stiuggle, thiough ncaily the whole 
of the IStli and a gieat jiaiL of tlie 19th centuries, 
newspajieis guidually increased m number and 
influence, and c.xercised niucli power in the diiect- 
ing of jnihlic opinion. In all the chief cent! es of 
pojmlatioii in the piovinces, as well as in Loiulon, 
pajievs of importance weie established. The Hist 
half of the 18th centuiy saw a striking extension 
of joiiinalistie enterprise. In the metiojiolis tlieie 
was, m addition to the Courant, the London Dad i/ 
Post and General Adeertiser, established in 1726. 
This changed its title in 1752 to the Public Adixi - 
User, and attained celelnity as the medium tliiough 
which the Lotteis of ‘Junius ’ weie ihst given to 
the world. Defoe’s Review of the Ajfans uf State, 
begun while the editor was in prison, existed fiom 
1704 to 1713. The St James’s Post and the St 
James’s Evening Post, stalled as distinct jouiuals 
in 1715, weie by .amalgaination as the St Jame.ds 
Chronide assmed of a long existence. The London 
Post, stalled in 1715, had the honour of puhhshiim 
a repiint of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe as a serial 
story, commencing in No. 125 (7th Octohei 1719) 
and concluding in No. 289 (19tli October 1720). 
In 17.31 theie existed 22 journals in London 
and 23 in the piovinces, amongst the latter 
being the Edinburgh Courant, the Edinburgh 
Gazette, the Nottingham Journal, the Neivcastle 
Courant, the Hereford Journal, the Liverpool 
Cornier, the York Mercury, the Glasyow Courant, 
the Leeds Meicury, the Northampton Merciiiy, the 
Gloucester Journal, t\m Norvirh Meicury, and the 
Ipsicieh Jourued. Still gieater activity was di.s- 
played in the later half of the 18th centui-y. It 
wa'- in 1762 that the North Briton w-as lust issued 
by John Wilkes, No. 4.3 of that notorious journal 
being the one which was limned by the haiigmaii, 
and for wfliioli Wilkes wa,s jiiit in the Towei and 
cast 111 heavy damages. Tlie Morning Chronicle 
was started in 1770, the Morning Post in 1772, and 
the Morning Herald in 1781. The Times (q.v.) — 
the chief and ceiitial figure of luodein joumalism— 
was stalled in 1788, as a development of the Daily 
Universal Register, which had existed fiom 1785. 
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Mr John M'alter was the oiiainator anil solo owner 
of hotli iiapeii, and inaiiilv throngli his energy ami 
al)ility iliil tlic journal iiftiiualely attain its jiosi- 
tion of pre eniinence. In the literiuy direction of 
the paper he always einiiloyed the highest available 
talent, while in the mechanical jiroduetion of it he 
effected numerous improvements. In 1814 he snc- 
ceeiled in printing the Times by &team-]iower. 

The publication of the leading London and pro- 
vincial newspapers involves an iiimiense outlay, 
and the co-opeiation of an army of e.vjierts I'epre- 
senting every department of human knowledge. 
Tlie work is now di^•ide(l and .subdivided in sncfi a 
way tliat it is difficult to de.sciihe its organisation on 
the lines of the old official de.siguations. It is no 
longer pos.siblo to spealc unreservedly of an ‘ editor- 
in-ohief’as having necessarily .supreme power ns 
the representative of the proprietors. So oneroius 
and so various have the duties of tliat office become 
that it is, .so to speak, frequently ‘ put into com- 
mission. ’ It i.s not uncommon to find a managing 
eililor whose husinoas it is to control in every way 
the supply of news, including foreign correspomi- 
enoe and reporting of all kinds, and a literary 
editor who controls the general policy of the p.aper, 
and is responsible for the .stylo and sub.stance of all 
original matter. It is increasingly rare to find an 
editor who writes any one of tlie several leading 
articles with which moat of the great dailio.s fur- 
nish their readers. Each of these journals lias a 
staff of leader-writers, wlio are often well-known 
workers in literature outside of journalism. ( )u the 
priiiolpal newspapers the leader-writing stalf in- 
cludes experts of the highest mark, who are paid 
retaining feo.s in order tliat tlioy may he in readi- 
ness, on the .shortest notice, to supply e.ssays on 
the subjects of which they are masters. For the 
leaders themselves they are paid special fee,s. A 
similar system prevails with re.sjiect to special 
correspondents, whether employed in a military or 
social capacity. George Borrow was the first war- 
eon'espomlent, writing from Spain to the Morning 
Herald in 1839. Some of these gentlemen receive 
wliat Mr G. A. Sala has desoribad ns ‘ the 
wages of an ambassador,’ in oonsideratioii of 
being always prepared to start for a caiiipaigii in 
‘Darkest Africa,’ or to chronicle a royal pro- 
gress. That the services rendered in retum in- 
volves much personal danger is sadly suggested 
by the memorial in the ervpt of ,St Paul’s to tlie 
war-correspoudeiUs who fell hi the Soudan. The 
sub-editors vary in iiuuiher, according to the com- 
pleteness of the organisation of the iiarticular 
paper. The duties of the suh-editor on all im- 
portant newspapers, whether metropolitan or pro- 
vincial, have been almost revolutionised during 
the last four decades of the century. It is true 
that on the evening papers it is still ncces- 
s.ary that the sub-editors .should make a special 
study of tlie morning papers of the current date. 
This indeed enables the evening, or more jiroperly 
speaking tlie afternoon, journals to appropriate the 
most ill tcrestiiig telegraphic items within a few 
hours of their appearaiioe in the morning papers, 
to whose oonductor.s such specially wired news may 
have caused a heavy expense. It may be noted 
that in some of the British colonies a law already 
exists giving copyright of ‘ exclusive ’ news for 
twenty-four hours after publication. On tlie whole, 
however, tlie suh-editor has almo.st ceased to be a 
gleaner in the fields wliicli have lieen sown and 
already reaped by his collea»nes. The old-fashioned 
sneer at the conductors of iiew.spaper.s, that they 
‘ put in any tiling to fill up,’ is now only an amus- 
ing anachronism. Such are the ‘ services ’ of news 
which a daily paper is obliged to employ — whether 
they he those of the Press As,souiatioii, the Central 
News, the Central Press, the Exchange Telegraph 


Company, lleiitcrV, or Dalsiel’s— that a .sub-oditois 
trouble in leaving his work is to reconcile the 
amount of ‘ llimsied ’ matter which he has jmt into 
the waste-paper basket witli his duties to his ohieL 
llcuter’s Agency -was founded in IS, 18, the Ceiitvai 
J’res,s ill 1803, the Pres.s Association in ]808 and 
the Central New.s Agency' in 1870. ’ 

There used to bo twelve or sixteen iiarliumeiitan- 
shorthand rejiorters on eveiy Lomloii daily. At 
that time the daily provincial iiapers obtained' tlieii' 
telegraphic reports of parliament solely from one 
or other of the news orgaiiisation.s. 'fids is now 
changed. 'Thu chief papers in the iirovinces have 
formed syndicates in accordance with their re.spec- 
tive politics for tlie purpose of obtaining special 
reports of tlie dehales from their own associated 
stalls of reporleis. 'This arrangement, wliich jjav- 
liaiiient saiictioii.s, enables the leading provincial 
dailie.s to siipidy liarliameiitary reports according 
to their own .special reiiniiciiieiits, tlie lesiilt hein" 
that debates are fretiiienLly reported at greater 
length in tliose papers tluin in tlie London journals 
of tlie saiiio date. Thus it aiises that llie chief 
provincial papers liave oflices in the uoighhoiirhood 
of Fleet Street or tlie Strand, where a siiecial wire 
or wires will connect the London and the country 
offices. Formerly the journalists wlio were in 
charge of these wires were styled the ‘wire iiioii;' 
now they are dcsignaled London editors. In the 
city there are also editors wliose special fmiotions 
are tlie furiiisliiiig of infoimation connected with 
linaiicial matters to I'arious pajiors. 'The chief 
London dailies retain tlie exclusive services of a 
city editor, while several priivincial jounialB, 
pulilished in diil'erent localities, are Hcrveil by one 
and the same city editor. Those remarks apply 
also in a modified degree to colonial and even 
foreign ncwspapois, wliicli ofliCii liave their own 
special services of news, and special representa- 
tives, in Loiidon and oilier principal cities. 

Another iniiiortant i’e]>i'csentative of iiiotlern 
newspaper oiiterpriso is what is known us the 
London correspond out. Tlioie were London cor- 
respondents or a Icinil ci’on in the days of the 
Kestoratioii, hut it was not uiiiii 186.3 that the 
‘London letter,’ as it is now known, was iiitioduced 
ns a special feature of provincial jiapers. In that 
3'car tlie Central Pre.ss Agency proposed to siipjily 
their client.s witli ‘ a London letter once a week, 
written by a geiitleiiian of long standing in the 
literary' world. ’ 'I’liis was tlie into Edivard Spender, 
wlio for someyeai's continued to write what foriiied 
an admiralile coiiipeiuliinii of tlio week’s political, 
.social, and literary' gossip for country readers. As 
time went on tlie weekly' letter heoanio n daily 
contribution, and otlier London correspondents 
entered the ilold, until now tlie Loudon letter is 
an iiKlispen.salilB feature of all provincial journals. 
Many well-known journalists are engaged in this 
work, iiicliuling several moiiihers of parliaiiient, and 
tlie lobby of tlie House of Uoiiniions tonus tlieir chief 
liunting-grouiid. 

In 184.3 tlie mimhcr of newspapers jmlilisliod in 
London was 79 j in 1880 it was aliout 340; in 1890 
it liad iiicreasucl to 048. Of tlicso 28 arc daily, 
9 of wliicli are issued in the evening (iioininallj'), 
tlieir lirat editions being issued about noon. 'I'lie 
price of tlie.se papeivs is eitlior a penny or a lialf- 
peiin.y, witli the solo exception of tlie Times, which 
continues to lie pulilislied at tlireejieiice. Tlie list 
of daily papers, wliicli formerly consisted almost 
entirely of political journals, lias during recent 
years iieen increased by the appearance of several 
daily sheels devoted oxclusii'cly to linaiicial and 
commercial matters. Financial yournalism, indeed, 
forms a very Miecial feature of modern newspaper 
enterpi-ise. 'The Economist, estaidishod in 1843, 
and a few other weeklies of kindred aims, held this 
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grountl Mitli buccess for many ye.ii.s, )mt the great 
blieciilati\-e ni^li of more recent times, consequent 
on the altered cnnditiont. hronglit about by the 
[lassing of tlie Limited Liability Acts, has produced 
11 vast number of papers of this class, the Fmancial 
Xlios, started in 1884, and the Fimnekil Times, 
founded a little later, being amongst the more 
widely circulated of financial daily newspapers, 
ihid again, not only does a fully-illustrated news- 
paper, the Daily Graphic (1890), appear every 
morning, hut many of the other daily journals 
give illustrations of cnn'ent events with more or 
Tcss frequency. The difficulfie,s of producing clear 
illustrations by the rotary printing-machines W'hioh 
aie necessitated by largo circulations are being 
gradually overconte. 

Of purely litei’ary journals the number is not 
large, The Athcnmum, founded in 1828, is devoted 
exclusively to books, authors, science, art, music, 
and tire drama. The Academy, established in 18G9, 
follows on similar lines ; and there is also the 
Literary World, covering much of the same ground. 
Prominent .success has been aeliieved, however, by 
several weekl.y journals which, while devoting 
special attention to literary oriticisiii, have by 
tlieii' free, frank, and able hairdling of political anti 
social subjects made themselves both feared anrl 
admired. The Examii)e.r, established Iry Leigh 
Hunt in 1808, lost ground after Hunt’s retirement 
in 1821, but live years later, wdien Albany 
Fonblanquc succeeded to the post, it again became 
a power, and for many years remained the champion 
of Kadioal thought. Tire Spectator, edited by 
Kiutonl, also held a strong independeirt position 
about this period. Botli papers were much read 
by the cultured classes ; but after changes of 
editorship and policy a term of decadence set in ; 
and when, in 1854, the Saturday Deview made its 
appearance, controlled and conijributed to by some 
of the brightest intellects of tbe day, a great stride 
iir atlvairce was made, and the weekly review 
became as inflnential as the great quarterlies Irad 
been in fortrrer days. About tire saure time the 
Spectator was remodelled by It. H, Hutton and 
Jleredith Townseird, and Iras over since stood 
higtr as the representative of what may be termed 
the Pltilo.sopltical Radicals. Tire Speaker, estab- 
lished in 1890, is edited by Mr T. Wetrryss Reid, 
and is the organ of the more advanced Radicals. 
The National Observer, published sirrrultaneorrsly 
in London and Edinburgh, also holds pronritrent 
rank as a political and literary review, is as 
daring in tone as the Saturday Jlaview was in 
its earlier career, and is rrncorrrprotrrisiirgly Con- 
servative. What is called ‘ society ' jourtralism 
repiresents a new rleparture that dates fr'oirr the 
first publication of Vanity Fair in 1868, aird 
which received a conspicuons streirgtheiring by 
the issuitrg of the World in 1874, and Truth hr 
1877. These papers, and a Irost of journals that 
have heeir pulrlislrecl in iirritalion of them, have 
trrade the writing of personal paragr.aphs and 
articles a leading feature ; one of the results 
beirtg a marked increase in the niimher of libel | 
suits. The combination of the personal and 
sensational elements constituting what it is custom- 
ary to describe as the ‘ new jorirnalisni ’ likewise 
calls for mention. Cradled irr Anreiica, it was 
boldly adopted hr England by Mr W. T. Stead in 
the early days of Iris editor.sirip of the Pall Mull 
Gazette, and eagerly taken rip by nnmerons others. 

The following figures will give some idea, of the 
magnitude of the newspaper press of the United 
Kingdom, and also of its classification : Daily 
nrorning papers, 85 ; daily evening papers, 126 ; 
papers published in England outside London, 1318; 
irr Scotland, 241; Ireland, 192; Wales, 90; the 
Channel Islands, 14 ; the Me rrf Man, 7. ' 


In the followiitg analysis of chrs-^ arrd traiie 
jonrrrals it Iras lieen found practicallj inipot,i 3 ii)Ie 
to dillereiitiate between newspaper.s properly so 
called and other periodicals. Occasionally, 'too, 
a journal will appear under ntore than uire classi- 
fication. The distribution of papers accordirig to 
subjects, Irowever, may bo tiers rlistingrrished : 
Accouittant.s, 2; agents, 3; agiicrrlture, 30; an- 
tiquities, 3 ; airti-vaccirratiorr, 1 ; architecture, 8 ; 
army, 11; art, 16; astrononry, 1; athletics, 12; 
auctioneers, 3 ; bakers, 3 ; hanking, 1 ; baptists, 
11; bees, 3; bells, 1; booksellers, 9; boot aiul 
shoe trades, 2 ; botany, 2 ; boj-s, G ; brewer'&, 4 ; 
builders, 13 ; building-societies, 2 ; brrtclrers, 1 ; 
carpenters, 1 ; caterers, 3 ; cattle-dealers, 2 ; chari- 
ties, 5; chemists and drrrggists, 10; chess, 3: 
Church, 47; civil service, 8; coach-brrilders, 2 ; coal 
tr-ade, 2 ; colonies, 21 ; comic, .30 ; contmercial, 41 ; 
corrfectioitery, 3; contracts, 4; co-operation, 4; 
country, 7; county corrrts, 1; cow-keepet.s, 1; 
cricket, 1 ; cycling, 5 ; decoration, 6 ; dental, 3 ; 
dogs, 5; drama, 13; drapers, 4; ilyer.s, 1; educa- 
tion, 23 ; electricity, 6 ; engineering, 10 ; entonrol- 
Qgy, 1 ; estates, 7 ; exobatrge, 4 ; fashions, 37 ; 
financial, 39 ; fire, 2 ; fishing and fish-trades, 4 ; 
food, 3; freernasorrry, 4; Free Methodists, 2; 
fvicitdly societies, 4; Friends (Society of), 3 ; fnrit 
trades, 2 ; fuirriture, 8 ; gardening, 16 ; gas, 3 ; 
geographical, 2; geology, 1; German, 2; gTOoers, 
9 ; gyirecology, 1; hairdressers, 2; hardware, 1; 
hattm'S, 1; horrrcoopaUry, 2; horology, 2; horses, 
2; hosiers, 1; illustrated, 14; irnplciirents, 1; 
India, G ; iirdia-nibbev, 1 ; irrsurance, 18 ; inven- 
tiorrs, 3 ; iron and ironmorrgers, 7 ; jewellers, I ; 
Jewish, 4; labour, 4; laundry, 3; law’, 18; leather, 
5 : licensed victuallers, 6 ; lifeboats, 1 ; literary, 
18; live-stock, 7; local government, 6; rttachinery, 
3 ; irratrimouial, 2 ; mechanics, 3 ; jrredical, 26 ; 
meteorology, 1 ; millers, 2 ; mineral waters, 4 ; 
nrining, 3; music, 18; natural history, 6; navy, 14; 
Noncoirformists, 13; non-sectarian (religions), 46; 
notes and querie.s, 2 ; numismatics, 1 ; official, 2 ; 
oil and colour trade, 2 ; paper trades, 10 ; pawn- 
broker's, 1; peace, 1 ; photography, 10; phrenology, 
2 ; plnmbor.s, 1 ; pottery, 1 ; poultry, 8 ; PresBy- 
teiian, 3; Piiniitive Methodist, 7 ; printers, 12; 
railways, 10 ; Roman Catholic, 15 ; saddlers, 3 ; 
sanitary, 8 ; scientific, 6 ; secular, 3 ; shipping, 14 ; 
shorthand, 3 ; society, 24 ; sporting, 40 ; stamps, 

1 ; Sunday-schools, 6 ; tailors, 3 ; telegraphy, 2 ; 
temperance, 32 ; textile industries, 11 ; timber 
trade, 2; time-tables, 38; tobacco, 4; undertakers, 

1 ; Unitarian, 2; warehouseinen, 3; 'Vl’esleyans, 0; 
wine arid spirits, 4; yachting, 1. 

Tire circulations attained at the present day by 
the leading metropolitan and provincial papers is 
in sorrte irratauces very large. The Dally 1 eleyruph 
and tire Standard each circulates close on a quarter 
of a nrilliort copies. Amongst the London evening 
paper's the Star, the HcAo, and the Kreniuy News 
and Post each claims a circulatioir of 200,000 copies 
or thereaborits. Of the penny weeklies, Lloyd's 
Newspaper heads the list witlr half a million copies, 
and a further lialf-rnillion is divided between tire 
Weekly Dispatch and Peynokls’s Newspaper. Other 
Lorrdon circnlations are the Police News, 300,000 ; 
the Referee, 150,000 ; the Illustrated London News 
and the Graphic, from 120,000 to 130,000 copies 
eacli. In the provirtces there are the Yoi'ksLiire 
Post, 45,000, the three Mancliester morning papers 
(with a coririiined issue of at least 100,000 ), and the 
Birniinglami Post, 30,000, amongst the nrortring 
dailies; and a glance at the list of provincial 
weeklies gives us the Sheffield Weekly Teleymph, 
215,000, the Glasgow Weekly Mail, 200,000, the 
Dundee Weekly News ecai. People’s Journal, 200,000, 
the Newcastle Weekly Qhronich, 100,000, the Man- 
chester Weekly Times, 100,000, and the Sunday 
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Chronicle (Maiicliestev), 200,000. It should be 
mentioned also that since 18S2, when Tit-Bits was 
started, there have siirung into existence a large 
number of journals which arc neither strictly 
newspapers nor magazines, hut are widely popular. 
Tit-Bits has a circulation of over half a million 
copies per week. Following in its train are such 
papers as Bare-Bifs, Illustrated Bits, Answers, &c., 
all of which sell largely. 

A.s already mentioned, the newspaper press of 
Scotland had its origin drrring the civil wars of the 
17th century, a printer named Higgins, attached to 
Ci’omweirs army, being employed to reprint the 
Loudon Merouriiis Boliiicus for the heneht of the 
troop.s then in Scotland. This issue was continued 
from 1653 to 1660 ; in which latter year the J/er- 
ciirius 6i;(Zerfoad(4' was published, existing only for 
three months, and being .succeeded by the King- 
dom’s Intelligencer. In 1669 came the Kdinhnrgh 
Gazette, in 1702 the Edinburgh Conriint, in 1706 
the Ecuts Courant, and in 1718 the Edinburgh 
Evening Courant. In 1720 the Mereurins Calc- 
doniiis was revived as the Caledonian Mercury, and 
survived until the middle of the 19th century. 
Tire Scotsman, which may he regarded as the Times 
of iSeotland, came into existence in 1817, the 
Glasgow Rerald in 1782, the Aberdeen Journal in 
1746, the Kelso Mail in 1797, the Dundee Adver- 
tiser in 1801, the Ayr Advertiser in 1803, the North 
British Daily Mail in 1847, and the Scottish Leader 
in 1887. 

In Ireland, a news-, sheet called Warranted 
Tidings from Ireland saw the light during the 
rehullioii of 1641, Dublin Newsletter, started 

in 1683, was the fiiyt Irish newspaper properly so 
called, A Jluldin daily, called Pile's Occurrences, 
ran fi’om 1700 to about 1750 ; and Faulkner's Jour- 
nal, another Dublin daily journal, was started in 
172k Saunders’s Newsletter, established in 1740, 
existed down to 1879. The Dublin Erening Post 
Avas lir.st issued in 1725 ; and in 1737 the Belfast 
Newsletter, the oldest existing Irish newspaper, 
was .started, The Dcrrg Journal was e.stal)li.sued 
in 1772, the Lmieriek Ohronielo in 1760, and the 
Belfast Northern Whig in 1824. 

The English papers of the principality of Wales 
show evidences of the pressure ot a public de- 
mand which every year becomes more exacting. 
In the northern division, a thinly-spread population 
liava still to he content with weakly papers— 
Welsh and English — ^witlr the addition of such 
daily supply as is allorded by the Liverpool irress. 
The tenacity with rvliioh the masses cling to the 
native language cuahlea the Baner of Denbigli to 
hold a ooinniaudiug position among the newspapers 
of North Wales. A dillerent condition of tilings 
obtains in the busy centres of South Wales, with 
its vigorous industrial life and populous com- 
ninnities. Two daily papers share the patronage 
of tlie .South Walian. The Western Mad, a pro- 
gressive Democratic-Conservative journal, is the 
.senior in point of age. The South JVales Daily 
News is the organ of the advanced Liberalism pro- 
fes.sBd liy the majority of South Wales eleetora. 
Both papers are published in CardilF. Each popu- 
lous district has its local journal, and tlie vernacu- 
lar press is supported by a large, hut dimiiiLshiiig, 
class. 

In the dillerent British colonies nervspaper enter- 
u'ise has he,en very active in recent years. As far 
lack as 1803 the Australian colonies were catered 
for by the Sydney Gazette and New South Wales 
Advertiser, which ivas pulilished ‘ by authority.’ 
The Amtraliaii, also issued in New South Wales, 
was originated in 1824, iiut sneenmhed in 1848. 
In 1831, however, the Sydney Morning Herald was 
estahlislied, and has long held tire po.sition of being 
the most substantial paper in the colony. In 


Victoria tlie Melbourne Advertiser was the i.ro. 
"enitor of tlie existing race of Victorian journah' 
At first it was rviitteii, not printed, and liad a 
ciiculatiou of not more than a dozen copies at six. 
pence a copy. It ceased witli its tliirty-secoml 
iiniiiher. The Argus and the Ape— the latter 
reputed to have the largest circulation of any in 
Australia— now liold the first rank, Ronlh Ans- 
tralia has in the Begisicr a jonrnal wliieh has been 
piihliahed daily since 1850. There are not iiuire 
than about a score of journals in Western Australia 
the iiuinhcr iiiehuling tlirue. dailies. The Brisbane 
Courier Is the patriarch of journalism in Queens- 
land. There are two other dailies in Brisbane, niid 
about .seventy papers altogetlicr in the colony. In 
Tasmania the newspaper press began to liave a 
history in 1810. There are four dailie.s in tlie 
colony, and about twenty otlier.s. In New Zealand 
there are no fewer than fourteen towns wliioh have 
daily papers, _ besides more than a Imndred other 
journals published throughout the i.sland. 

Ill the Soutli African colonies the Cape Times, 
althoiitdi it was only e.stahlished in 1876, taUe.s the 
Icail. Ill .Tohaniiesbiirg English eiiterpiise has a 
gieat daily paper in the Cape Argus. Tlie Cum 
Mcirurg, published three times a week, was e.stab- 
lislied in 1875 in King William’s Town. Natal hoa 
throe daily papers and many weeklies. On tlie 
Gold Coast, ill .Sierra Leone, .St Iluloim, Maniitius, 
British Guiana (which has a daily paper at Geoige- 
towii), and the West Indies (M'ith a daily jouiiml 
in Jamaica) British journalism is more nr less well 
represented. Even Cyprus 1ms its weekly Owl, 
China claims to have' liad newspapers before they 
were known in Europe, and wo are specially 
interested in the three or four English dailies pub- 
lished in Hong-kong. 

In India wo lind an English press powerful and 
iiilliieiitial out of all proportion to the o-xteiit of its 
circulation. Every Wropcan British .subject in 
India, wlio has lirains and character, is the centia 
of a social system. To liini the newspaper, which 
coiistitules the link between his early home and 
tlie seeiio of his daily labour, is an iii/lnitely more 
important institution than the British journal is to 
the citizen of London or Liveniool. I’lie English- 
man, a daily [laper puhlished in Calcutta, fiist 
made its appearance in 1821, under the title of the 
John Bull in the East, and had set 11 )j at its pre.'-s 
the rough proofs of several of Macaulay’s liest- 
known essays. There are two other (failles in 
Calcutta, while Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, 
Delhi, Lahore, and Kangoon have each one or 
more daily newspapers. Many journals are i.s.siied 
in English by natives for native readers, and the 
sheets printed in the vernacular languages are 
legion. Tlie small cost of native labour largely 
aids the multiplication of Indian journals. 

United States and Canada. — In 1890 there rvere 
issued in the United States and Canada a total 
iiuiiijier of 17,760 newspapers and periodical imh- 
licatlons, consisting of 13,164 weeklies, 2191 

iiioiitlilies, 1626 dailies, 280 .sQiiii-montldie.s, 217 
semi-weeklies, 126 qnarteidie.s, 82 lii-wecklie.s, 38 
lii-moiithlies, and 30 tri-wceklies. The geographical 
distrilmtion of the 17,760 periodicals i.s as follows ; 
NewYorkstate, 1778; Illinois, 1309; Pennsylvania, 
1281 ; Ohio, 1043 ; Dominion of Canada, 812 ; 
Kansas, 807 : Iowa, 799 ; Missouri, 756 ; Massa- 
chusetts, 685; Indiana, 651; Michigan, 64*1; 

Nebraska, 563 ; California, 536 ; Wisconsin, 520 ; 
Texas, 494; Minnesota, 427; New Jersey, 3)8; 
Colorado, 268; Georgia, 20'7 ; Kentucky, 257; 

South Dakota, 250 ; Tennessee, 236 ; the Terri- 
tories, 220; Virginia, 220; North Carolina, 192; 
Arkansas, 186; Conneoticut, 182; Maryland, 178; 
Alabama, 175; Maine, 156; Mississippi, 155; 

Louisiana, 152; Washington, 146; West Virginia, 
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143 ; Oregon, 133 ; Ne«' Hamp'.liire, 126 ; Florida, 
121; Soutli Carolina, 120; North Dakota, 119; 
Vermont, 83; District of Coliimhia, 08; Rhoile 
Dlanii, 6-1 : Montana, 58; Delaware, 38; Nevada, 
21. It is estimated tliat the total issue of a single 
edition of all these papers represents a circulation 
of 11,521,000 copies, being an average edition of 
2o3o copies. According to classification it is found 
tliat there are 27 publications with circulations of 
1,70,000 for e.ach issue, 28 with 100,000, 37 with 
77,000, and 12 with 50,000 ; while at the other end 
of the scale there are 5126 publications clas.sed as 
issuing only 700 copies per issue. New York prints 
niore than a i|narter of all the papers whicli aie 
sold, and Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachnsetts 
more than another cjuarter. Nearly 75 per cent, 
of all tlie publications issued appear weekly. 
PLCckoning the coinhined population of the United 
.States and Canada at 67,000,000, the circulations 
given are sufficient for three yearly subscriptions 
to every five people. 

The ’earliest new.spaper published in America 
wa-s Puhliclc Occurrences, 1690 ; this u'a.s followed 
in 1701 by the Boston News-letter, which continued 
without a rival until 1719, when tlie Boston 
Gaictte was issued ‘ by autboiity.’ Later ou the 
News-letter extended its title, and became the 
Muhsacliusctfs Gazette and Boston News-letter, and 
was oonspionons for its support of the British rule 
ill the early day.s of the war of independence, ceas- 
ing to exist, liowever, when the English troops 
evacuated Boston. In 1721 the New England 
Gourant was eat.ahlished by James Franklin, and 
.subsequently was concluotecl by hi.s more renowned 
brother, Benjamin Franklin, The latter started a 
p.aper of his own, the Bcnnsyloania Gazette, in 1729, 
after the deatli of tlie Courant, and this appeared 
weekly down to 1745, when it merged in the N'orth 
Anurican, Edes’s Boston Gazette, begun in 1755, 
was for a long time the chief organ of the popular 
party, and was the iiieclium tlirough whioli John 
Adams published his ‘ Letters of Novangltis.’ The 
Massaeluisetts Spy was another paper of note on 
the revolutionary side. On being removed from 
Bo.ston to 'Woroeater its title ivas changed to the 
Worcester Spy. At tlie revolution the New 
England colonies possessed 14 newspapers; Penn- 
sylvania, 9; New York, 4; and the middle and 
southern colonies, 10. All save tlie semi-weekly 
Advertiser of Philadelphia were puldished weekly. 
From this period onward the jirogress of American 
iournalisiu was marked by rapiid strides; it extended 
hj' leaps and hounds, developing an originality all 
its own, and displaying an activity in .some direc- 
tions altogether out-distancing the achievements 
of Great Britain. 

What the existing journalistic enterprise of 
the Nortli Ainerioan continent represents has 
already been indicated ; it is desirable, however, 
that some of its more salient features should be 
referred to. American papers have always been 
more strongly personal than English journals. 
It is to the transatlantic reporter that we owe 
tlie introduction of ‘ interviewing ’ and the inven- 
tion of ‘head -lines,’ amongst other things. No 
etlbrt is spared to make an American iiews- 
paiier iinderstanded and admired of tlie people ; it 
gives news in ahimdanoe, usually presented in a 
sensational manner, and vents its views and 
ojiinioiis with what an English journalist would 
regard as a reckless unrestraint. The organisation 
and equipment of the leading papers of the chief 
cities are most compdete, including an editorial and 
reportorial staff of many subdivisions, backed by a 
pi'ojirietary of remarkable vigour and enteiqinse. 
The gi-eat majority of Anierioan and Canadian 
papers are, of course, printed in English, but there 
IS a comsiderable number piublished in other tongues. 
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Those published in the (ierman language nuinher 
724, while 112 are in French, 59 in the i8caiidi. 
navian langnage.s 34 in Spani.-h, 16 Bohemian, 12 
Dutch, 7 Polish, 4 Danisli, ,5 Welsli, 8 Finnish, 5 
Italian, 2_Portnguese, 2 Chinese, and 2 Hungarian, 
The principal papers of America and Canada liave 
a woi Id-wide renown. The Bcrald, originated by 
James Gordon Bennett, the Trihvne, founded by 
Hoiace Greeley, the World, the Times, the Siui 
are the chief papers of New York ; and in Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, ,St 
Louis, iSan Fiaiicisco, and other cities there are 
journals hai-dly less famous. Amongst the chief 
Canadian papers may he mentioned the Toronto 
Globe, which claims to he the leading jiaper of the 
Dominion, the Montrad Herald, the Quebec Horn- 
ing Chronicle, the Ottawa Free Press, and tlie 
Ottawa Citizen. There is a considerable .sprinkling 
of Canadian papers printed in FrPiieh, the chief of 
them appearing in Qneliec anri Montieal. The 
Sunday paper has long been a specially popular 
iustitution in America. Nearly every ]jrnmineiit 
daily in the States issues its enlarged .Sunday 
edition, which in addition to its new.s proper 
contains a vast amount of miscellaneous reading, 
cniled from all kinds of sources, and often includ- 
ing s])ecial contiihiitioiis of great merit. In Canada 
Simdaj' papers are not so common. — In some of the 
large_ cities of South America, also, as in Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, there are ably con- 
ducted English newspapers. 

France . — Journalism in France began with the 
Gasettem 1031. The first French daily paper was 
the Journal de Baris, started in 1777. Many 
jounials .sprang into existence with the Revolution, 
hut most of them had but a brief c.areer. Under 
the first Napoleon the freedom of the press was 
much restricted. It was then that the danger 
attending the handling of political questions sug- 
gested the filling of a large portion of the sheet 
with the ‘ Fenilleton ’ { q. v. ). There are at present 
about 44 daily papers (morning and evening) pub- 
lished in Pans alone. As newspaper, in fire full 
sense of the phrase, the journals of France cannot 
be compared with those of Great Britain. They 
contain less matter, and they do not, as a rule, 
report with any degree of fullness home or foreign 
events. The temps, which is said to have a circu- 
lation of 45,000 per daA% approaches somewhat to 
the Engli.sh standard ; but the Figaro, which, with 
its singular mixture of clericalism and woiidliness, 
would he considered frivolous in England, has a 
circulation of 100,000 daily. French daily papera 
generally cost at least twice as much as English 
ones. A notable exception, Irowever, is found in 
Be Petit Journal, an evening paper co,sting 5 cen- 
times (one halfpenny), which has prohahly the 
largest circulation of any paper in the world; it 
is put down at 050,000. See also Galignani. 

Belgium . — An illustrated war-gazette called the 
Niewetijdmghe was the first journal published in 
the Low Countries, in 1605, and was succeeded by 
the Gazette van Anfiverpen, which survived until 
1805. The Belgian newstraner-s are now numerous, 
including about a dozen clailj' journals in Brus.se]_s, 
and half that number (mainly in Flemish) in 
Antwerp. The Indipendance Beige, on the Liberal 
side, and the Journal de Bruxelles, as the orgarr of 
the clerical party, with the Btoile Beige, are the 
leaders of public opinion. 

Holland . — The newspapers of Holland vere at 
an early date remarkable for the fullness and 
accuracy of tlieir intelligence ; hut until 1830 their 
news was chiefly confined to commercial matters. 
The principal Dutch jounials of to-day are the 
Allgemeene Ilandelsblad of Amsterdam, and the 
Amsterdam Courant; the Harlemsche. Courant; 
and the Journal de la Haye, Be Nederlandsche 
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SlmiajKhst, and Stmith-CourKul, iiulilEhed at Uio 

ringiie. 

.S'fo&c/Aoid.— AltliougE tlie SwE^ in-e.-s is,_f>enor- 
ally speaking (tidy conducted, it docH not include 
any joninal of Envopean iinpoitanco. Tlie diflerent 
canton'' liave tlieir local nuwspapem, in which local 
niatLei’f, aie discns&ed with innch jiolitical bias, and 
latteily there have been pnbli''beil one ^or two 
Swiss journals printed in Freneli and Jinglisb, and 
intended mainly for the travelling public, the Swiss 
Tinu’s being the first of these. 

iTfrmrnii/, as we have .seen, w.as fnrni.slied ^yith 
news-sheets long pi'ior to their introdnetion into 
England; hut it was not before 1615 that any 
flernian newspaper h.ad n, really .settled habitation. 
Frankfort was the first town to i)o.ssess a journal of 
its own ; Fnlda, nildcshciin, and Hei ford followed. 
Tlie first Leip/iig new.s]ia|K'r was pnhli.shr'd in 1660. 
Tlie Ilumburgschc Covrc.spuniic.iit deserve.s mention 
as the fir.st paper to organi.so a staff of foreign 
correspondents. In 1798 the AUgnurim Zcilmuj 
was esfalilished by Cotta, and gradnallj' made its 
way into the front lank of Bniopean journals, 
being still regarded as the leading paper in 
(Icrmany. Severe restrictions have fettered the 
Gerniau press ei’en in recent years, tlie government 
having exhibited no little aninuis against the many 
socialistic journals which have sprung into exist- 
ence, hut now comparative freedom is enjoyed. 
Berlin owins a large niimher of daily iiapra, includ- 
ing the Fos.s/.sc/ic Zdtnwj, the Norildciitsc/u: 
Al/gemeino Zoitung, the iVdiic Prciissisc/ie Zeilnni/, 
the Posf, the National Zcituwj, and the Volks- 
wtmuj. The Colomc Ouxctt'o is a pa|)er of 
influence, and at Hainhnrg and other leading 
towns there is oonsideralde journalistic euferjiriso. 
In IS.S3 (.Torniany had 350 journal.s of all kind.s; 
it ha.s now 5500, about a quarter of which were 
until recently avowedly government organs — hoiice 
the vogue of tlie term ‘ Bismarck's reptile jire.ss.’ 

Austria, — Austrian journalism has similarly ex- 
panded and improved in recent years. A^'icnna is a 
very active centre, and within its boundaries many 
excellent papers are issued, the Nciia Firie Presse 
and the iVcne IPiOticr Taghlatt being the most 
important, 

Ihingan/. — The literary activity of Hungary may 
he judged by the fact that there are no fewer than 
17 papers published daily in the capital, some of 
them having a cironliition of 25,000. 

Denmark. — Up to 1830 only two new.spapers wore 
printed in Copenhagen, and both were entirely 
made up of extracts from foreign journals. The 
ofilclal paper, the Berlingska Tidcnde, which was 
established in 1749, is published daily, and has a 
circulation of 10,000. There are ton daily journals 
published in the capital, and the Aftenposten, an 
evening paper, has the largest circle of readers. 

Sweden and Norway. — The Ordinarie Post 
Tidcnde, started in 1643, seem.s to have been the 
first iSwedish paper. Stockholm now' boasts four 
daily journals, tire Stockholm Dayhlad having a 
circulation of 23,000. Den Morgeiiblad is tlie lead- 
ing paper of Norway. 

Spain. — .Spanish journalism cannot be said to 
have I'eally existed until a coniiiaratively recent 
period. There was no liberty of the pre,ss in Spain 
until after the revolution of 1S54. The chief daily 
journals of Madrid are the Corrcspondcucia de 
Fspaiio and the Imparcud, the former having a 
circulation of about 50,000, tlie latter of .some 
70,000. The pres.s of Portugal is not more lloui'i.sh- 
ing than that of Spain. 

Italy. — Mention has already been made of the 
early Gazettes of Italy. Their .sncce.ssors were 
denounced by the popes, especially by Gregory 
XIII., and up to 1847 the Italian jire.ss was (if 
small account. A rigid censorship existed niifil 


far into the 19th century. There are now lift., 
daily papers published in Italy, chiefly in Pome 
Bologna, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, Naiile,' 
Palermo, and Turin. The Seco/o of Milan is 
credited with a daily circulation of 120,000. 

Piissiie. — Feter the Great was the .authoi of 
llinssian journalism. Pcdltieal journalism, how. 
ever, is practically forbidden in the dominion of 
the c/ar, the paiiers occupying themselves for the 
most part with liteiary and scientific questions 
The Journal dc St Petersboury ( 1824) i.s senii-oflicial' 
and, though it has but a sniall circulation, it is 
well known throughout Europe, being published in 
French. Tlie two daily papers of largest cirordation 
are (he Noror Vrrmya (‘New Times’), tlie oignn 
of the popular party, and the Noro.ssti (‘Latest 
News’), wliioh repiesenls tlie doctrinaire Liberals. 

Turley. — Jonrnalisni in 'I’nrkey is cbietly of 
foreign origin, and tlie F'reiieii were tlie fir.st to 
exploit tbi.s form of eiitoi prise in tlie l.ainl of the 
sultan. Any opiio.sitioii to tlie goi’oriiiiieiit is not 
noiiuittod, tiiorefore tlie Tnikisli papers contain no 
leading articles. .Some fourteen sheets, Imwever, 
are issued daily in C'oiislantinoide, in Tinkish, 
Freneli, or English. The leading Tnikisli joiniml, 
the DJeridri JJaradis, was estalilishcd in 1843 by an 
Eiiglisliiiin.n. 

8ce the lU'ticlcB I’liroH'lTNO, nviUlTlsiNii, inid 1 ’iiixt- 
INU ; also AiidrowK’ Ilislor!/ of Tlrili.di .Tournalhm (Loud. 
185!)); Grant's The Nnesiiapi'r J‘ri.\s ; ils Orujin, Pro- 
i/ress, and Praonl Condition (Loud. 1871); II, Fox 
Bourne’s JSin.ilish Niieniiajicrs (Loud. 18S7); I’ebnily’s 
Enylisti .ronrnahsin, and the 71/rn vlin hiirc made It 
(bond. 1882); Baker’s The Ni iruiiaiier fVurld (Loud, 
1890). A very valuable and extensive oidlootioii of early 
newspapers is to be found in the British Musoinn. 

NcMtsteart Ablioy, 10 mile.s NNW. of Notting- 
ham, on tlio border of Sherwood Ji'orost, was founded 
for Aiigostiiiiaii C.aiioiiH by Henry IF. in atonement 
for Beeket’s imiidcr ( ) 170), and in 1540, after the 
dissolution, was given to '.Sir .John Byron the 
Little, with the great board.’ Among his desceiul- 
aiils were the lirst Loid Byron (ere. 1613), the 
‘wicked Lord Byron' (17'2‘2-l)8), and the poet 
Lord Byron ((pv,), who made I ho lialf-riiinoiis old 
place his home in 1808, Imt sold it in 1818, .since 
which time about TlflO.OOO ha.s been spent on ih 
restoration. For a full description of Ncwsteiid, 
its lake, ruined elinrch, .sii]ierstitioiis, and iiieniories, 
see Wasliington Irving's Abliiitsfnrd and Nrie.stead 
(18.35). 

New Style. See G.tT.UNiiAti, CiinoNOLOOV, 
Nov Sweden. .‘4ee Pionnhylvania. 

Newt, or Eli"!’ [Trilon), a genus of oadiioi- 
liraiicliiate Anipliibiaiis (ipv.), corresponding in 
many respects to the Salaiuanders, but more slender 
and active, and making up willi tlioiii tliu family 
Salamaudridie. The iiew’ts have a soft, sensilire 
skin, covered rvith warty tubercles or graiiulcRj a 
lalerally-coiiiiirossed tail ; four lingers ami live 
toes ; teeth on the jaws and palate ; .an upper and 
a low'er eyelid, aiid a third eyelid or nictitating 
membrane; small nostrils near the snout, opening 
internally into tlio mouth ; and generally well- 
developed organs of the lateral line. They are 
found ill marshes and ponds and il.anip places. 
Ill habit they are carnivorous, devouring insects 
of various kinds, worms, snails, frog-spawn, and 
even sinallor animals of their own kind. .Sixteen 
species are eiinmcrated, widely distributed in 
Europe, and found also in Algeria, North Cliiiia 
and .Japan, the eastern states of North America, 
California, and Oregon. The Great Water Newt, 
or AVarty Newt ( 2'. crista tns), is the largest British 
species. It is about 6 inches long ; the body is 
thick and round, the upper parts are generally very 
(lark, the sides are dotted with white, and l.he 
breast and belly are of a bright orange cohnir. 
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with lilack spotti. Tlie male is more vivi{lly eoloiiveil 
tiiiin the female, the aiJet, of the tail are of a heaii- 
tiful peaily colour, ami at tlie breeding '^eat.oii he 
develops a large hack crest ( fig. 1 ). The moveiueiit- 



Fig. 1. — Great tVater Newt {Triton cristatm). 


in -low .swimming are accomplisheil l)y means of llie 
tail ami tlie limbs ; hut in fast swimming both pairs 
of limbs are laid alongside the body, and the move- 
ments are elVected by rapid undulations of tlie 
hod V and tail. On land they crawl by means of 
their weak limbs. In .summer they cast their akin 
perhaps many times, sometimes liy complete slough- 
ing, hut sometimes it comes nil' in shreds, in winter 
tliey generally remain at tlie bottom of ponds and 
ditches. Like many other animals of the same 
genus, they show great power of reproducing lost 
parts, the tail, liiiihs, and portions of the head 
tieing very fieifectly restored, even several times in 
succession. Tliey are also able to witlistaml great 
cold'. In laying her eggs the female deposits them 
on the leai’P.s of arpiatie plants, eaidi egg being 
deposited seiiarately below a loaf, which ia then 
folded, ape.\ to petiole, by nieana of the newt’s 
liind-limlw, ho n.s to retain the egg in position. The 
embryo groiy.s lapidly and becomes bent in shape. 
In .sev'en days the gills and legs appear as small 
knobs. By \he ninth day the tail is oar-sliaped, 
and the heart may he seen lienting. On the tenth 
day the fore-limbs and olaspei's appear beside the 
gills. In two or three days moie the eyes appear 
as distinct structures, and the gills liecotne leaL 
like. About tlie fourteenth day tlie embryo e.scapes 
from the egg and holds on to loaves of watei -plants 
by means of its claspers. At this stage of its exist- 
ence it I'csembles a lish in outward form and in- 
ternal fatruoture, and its whole anatomy may very 
easily he studied on account of its transpa'rency 
About tweh'e days after leaving the egg the fore- 
feet are longer, nulimciits of toea are visible ; the 
gills, at fir.st simple, hecoiiie fringe-like, and red 
blooil circulates tliiough them, and the ohispers 



Fig. 2. — Lav'vaj of Triton criitatus. 

A, couditiou befnrp Icaviu" iUo ; B, liadjiole sliortly after it 
IS liatched ; C, at about the twenty-seconU day ; D, at about 
the fotty-second day. 

disappear. About the twenty-second day it begins 
to breatlie by means of its developing lungs ; the 
gills are still large, and the liind-leg.s begin to 
sprout. This change takes place concurrently with 


[ the change of diet fiom vegetable to animal food. 
About the foi ty -second daj after liatohing, the gill.- 
hegin to grow smaller and are soon uTiliterated. 
The newt then see,ks to leare the water, lespires 
atniosplieiic air only, and goes on to sexual matur- 
ity. In some ciicumstatice.s individuals of tin's 
species occasiomally letaiu some of the exteinal 
apiie.iraiiees of imm.atiiiity in .spite of having he- 
cciiiie capable of lepiodiiction (a phenomenon nioie 
cDininon, however, in a European spiecies, J'. 
t/ii', which may become sextially peifect even in it' 
tadpole st.ige) ; and in rare in.stiuices they may biing 
foitli tlieiv j’oung aliie as do the true salamandeis. 
The (heat Water Newt is seldom found on land. 
The Common Smooth Newt (T. ^jiindcitui), a 
Miialler species about SJ inches long, ts nmeh more 
coimnon in Britain than the gieatnewt, fiom which 
it al.'O dill'era in having a smooth skin, the hack 
crest coiititiiious with tlie tail crest, and in being 
often found on land. Its eggs ate laid in the axils 
of leaves quite as often as muler the leaves. Tlie 
Paliiiated Smooth Newt (T. pahnipcs) is the only 
other coiiimnn British species. It has been fottmi 
ill various pm (s of Biitain from the Isle of Wight 
to the ninth of Scotland. The toesof the hind-foot 
me W'ehhed, the tail ends in a long lilanioiit, and 
(he hack eiest is stiaiglit ; these cliaracteiistic.s are 
prnniineiit only in the breeding season. 

Newts foini vei-j- interesting intn.'ite.? of aqnaiia, 
wlici'D they may he easily] eat ed anil kept; and 
their giacefiil moveiiiont.s and (let elopmeiit intciest 
the ohseiver. Tlieword.s nctii and cji are icivlly 
identical, n netrt = cm etii, A.H. efttii, just as an 
itthler resulted from « nailtler by mistake. 

iVovftm, (1 ) cajiital of Harvey county, Kan.sas, 
1.94 miles by rail S'lT. of Topeka," is the centre of a 
ricli coallieJd. Bop. (ISOO) 5602. — (2) A city of 
iMiis.saclni.setts, 7 miles WSW. of Boston liy rail, 
and almost .suiroiiiided by the Cliarle.s River. It 
contains many suburban residences belonging to 
citizen,? of Boston, and has nianufactuies of cloth, 
.silk, shoddy, macliinei'y, glue, &c. Pop. (1860) 
S3S2: (1885) 10,759. 

AT'Wtoil, Sir. 1.S.AAC, the grente.st of natural 
|ihilo.soiihers, was horn on 25tli December (o..?. ) 
1(}42— year remarkable iti English history for 
the hreaking out of the Civil War, and doubly 
reniarkahle in the histoiy of science by the birth 
of Newton and tile death of Galileo. The farm- 
house he was burn in, still preserved loligimisly, is 
at the hamlet of 'Wnolslhorpc in Cotteisworth 
parish, Lincolnshiie, 8 miles S. of Grantham (q.v.), 
at whose grainniai-school the boy received Ids early 
education. On the otli of June 1661 he left home 
for Cambridge, wlieie be was admitted as subsizar 
at Trinity (College. On the 8tli of July follow ing 
he matriculated as sizar of the same college. He 
immediately applied hiiiiself to the matbematical 
studies of the place, and witliiii a very few years 
must have not only made himself master of most 
of the works of any value on such subjects then 
existing, Imt had also begun to make some piogi-ess 
in the methods for e.xteiiding the science. In 1665, 
in which year he took bis B.A., be committed to 
writing bis first discoveiy on fliixiou.s ; and in 1066, 
according to Voltaire’s Lettres snr les Anglais 
(17.93), the fall of an aiiple, a.s he walked in the 
garden at Woohstliorpe, suggested the most ■magnU'i- 
ceiit of his .siilxsequcnt discoveries — the law of uni- 
versal gravitation. On his first attempt, however, 
by means of tiie law .so suggested to hi.s mind, to 
explain the lunar and jilanetaiy motions, he eni- 
jrloyed an estimate then in rise of the radius of the 
eaitli which was so erroneous as to produce a dis- 
ci-epancy between the veal force of gravity and that 
required by theory to explain the motions, corre- 
sponding to the respieetive figures 16'1 and 13‘9, 
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He accoiiliiigly abandoned the hypotliesisi for other 
htiidies. These other pursuits to ■which lie thus 
betook himself consisted chie% of investigations 
into the iiatuie of light, and the constrnetion of 
telescopes. By a variety of ingeniou.s and inter- 
esting e.vperiineuts iijion .sunliglit refracted tlnoiigh 
a prism in a darliened ajinrtinent, he was led to the 
conclusion that rays of light which differ in colour 
differ also in refrangihility. This discovery enabled 
liini to explain an imperfection of the telescojie, 
which had not till then been accounted for. The 
indistinotne.s.s of the image formed by the object- 
glass was not necessarily due to any iinpeifection 
of its form, hut to the fact of the diiferent coloured 
rays of light being brought to a foens at different 
distances. He concluded rightly tliat it was impos- 
sible for an object-glass con.sisting of a single lens 
to jiroduee a distinet image. He v-ent further, and 
too hastily concluding, from a single experiment, 
tliat tile dispoisive power of diiferent snhstanees 
■\vas proportional to their refractive power, he pro- 
iioniiccd it impn.ssihle to produce a perfect image 
by a combination of lenses. Tliis conclusion — since 
jn'oved erroneous by the discovery of the aohroniatic 
telescope (see ACHitOMATlsM) — turned Newton’s 
attention to the eonstrnotion of relleetiiig tele- 
scopes ; and the form devised by him is tlie one 
■which, at later periochs, reached such perfection in 
the hands of Sir William Horschel and Lord Itossc. 

Newton became a Fellow of Trinity in 1G67, 
and Lucasian professor of Matheniatic's in 1669 ; 
and it was on 11th January 1071 that he was 
elected a inemher of the Royal Society, having 
become known to that body from his reflecting 
tele,sqo]ies. At what period he resumeil his cal- 
culations about gravitation, employing the mora 
correct measure of the eartli obtained' by Picard 
in 1670, does not clearly appear ; but it •was in 
tiie year 1684 that it became known to Halley 
that he was in possession of the whole tlieory anil 
its demonstration. It was on the urgent solicita- 
tion of Halley that ho was iuduoed to commit to 
a systematic treatise these principles and their 
demonstrations. The jirinoipal results of his dis- 
coveries were set down in a treatise called De Motu 
Conorum, _ and were afterwards more completely 
unfolded in the great work entitled Philosophm 
NttUiralis Prind^na Maihematicu, -winch was finally 
published about midsummer 1687, 

Shortly before the Princiniu was given to the 
public Newton had been called to take an active 
part in defending the rights of the university 
against the illegal encroachinenta of Jame.s 11. 
The conspicuous part wliieh he had taken on that 
occasion ]irocured him a seat in the Convention 
Parliament, in which he sat from January 1689 to 
its dissolution in 1690. In 1696 he was appointed 
Warden of the Mint, and was afterwards promoted 
to the office of Master of the Mint in 169,9, an office 
■which he held till the end of his life. He again 
took a seat in parliament in the year 1701 as the 
rejiresentative of his university. Thus engaged in 
the public service, lie had little time left for mere 
.scientific studies— pnr, suits whicli ho always held of 
secondary importance to the public duties in wliioh 
he was engaged. In the interval of public duty, 
however, Newton showed that he still retained the 
scientific pow'er by wliieh his great di.scoveries hod 
been made. Tliis was sliown in his solution of two 
celebrated problems proposed in June 1696 by John 
Bernonilli, as a qhallenge to the mathematicians of 
Europe. A similar mathematical feat is recorded 
of him .so late as 1716, in solving .a problem pro- 
posed by Leibnitz for the purpose, as he e.xpi'essed 
iL of feeling the pulse of the English analysts. 
When in parliament Newton recommended the 
public encouragement of the invention of a method 
for determining the longitude — the first reward in 


consequence being gained by Jolin Hariison for hi 
chronouietor. He was pre.sident of the lto\al 
Society from 1703 till his death, a period ' of 
twenty-five years, being each year re-elected In 
this po.sition he could do much for the advance 
nieiit of science ; and one of his mo.st important 
works during this time was tlie superintend- 
ence of the publication of Elamsteed’s Creenwkh 
Obsenatlons—a, task, however, not accoiiiplished 
■without much controversy and some bitteniess 
between himself and that astronomer. The con- 
troveisy between Newton and Leibnitz as to 
priority of discovery of the differential calculus or 
the method of fluxions, was rai.sed rather through 
the partisamshi]) of jealous friends tlian through 
the anxieiy of the philosoplier.s themselves, who 
were, however, induced to enter into and carry on 
the diR]mto with some degree of bitterness '^and 
mutual lecrimination. The verdict of the impartial 
historian of science must he that the methods 
were invented quite independently, and tliat 
although Newton was the iiiat inventor, a greater 
debt i.s owing by later analysts to Leibnitz, on 
account of the superior facility and comiiletene,s.s of 
his nietliod. In 1699 Newton was elected a foreign 
associate of the Academy of Sciences, and in 170, s 
he received the honour of knighthood from Queen 
Anne. Ho died at Kensington on 20th Mareli 
1727, and libs romaiiia recei^’Bd a resting -jilace in 
Westminster Abbey, wliore a iiiouuiiiunt was erected 
to hia memory in 1731. Koubilliao’s magnificent 
full-length statue was eroded in 1765 in the ante- 
chapel of Tiinity College, Canihridge, 

Besides the first edition of tlio I’rmcijv'a, otlier editions 
appeared iii_ 1713, 1726, 17211, 1730 ; and at Genova the 
Jesuits’ edition (1730-42; republished at Glasgow, 1322 ). 
An admirable reprint is that by Sir W. Tlionison and 
Professor Blnokburn (Glasgow, 1871). Clarke’s Latin 
translation of the Option ap]ieared in 1706; the Optical 
Lectures in 1723; tlio Fluxions in 17311; and Horsley 
edited an edition of bis oolleotod works (5 vols, 4to 
1770-85). Newton was a student of Alchemy (q.v.); 
and he loft n ronmrkable monumont of his interest in 
theology, ospoci.dly prophooy, a MS. work on tiio pio- 
phociqs of Daniel and on tlie Apocalypse, a history of the 
Orcotion, one! a nuinbor of tracts. See the articles in 
this work on Am'Uonomy, Ploxions, Guavitation, 
Light, Motion (Laww op). Optics, Speotiiijm; Sir 
David Brewster’s Life of Newton (185.5) ; and Augustus 
dc Morgan’s Newton, his Frlcnil, and his Niece (1886), 
that friend being John Condnitt (1688-1737), Newton’s 
successor as nmstcr of tlio mint, who in 1717 nmrried 
Newton’s niece, Katherine Barton, the widow probably of 
the Earl of Halifax, 

Nuivton’s BlNffS, — In hia inve,9tigations of the 
coloura produced by thin plale.s of any material, 
solid, fluid, or gaaeons. Sir Isaac Newton hit upon 
the following mode of exhibiting the colours prn- 
duced by rellection from a film of air. He took 
two lense.H, ono convoxo-plaiie, its convex side 
having a radius of 14 feet, the other oqiii-convcx, 
with the radii of its surfaces 50 feet, and laid the 
limt Avith its plane surface downwards on the top 
of the second, thus producing a thin film of air 
between the lenses ; the film lieing thinnest near 
the centre, and becoming gradually thicker out- 
wards. On slowly pressing the upper lens against 
the under one. a number of concentric coloured 
rings, having the point of contact of the lenses for 
tlioir centre, appeared, and increased in size when 
the pressure was increased. These rings, or more 
properly systems of rings, are in this form of the 
experiment seven in number, and each of them is 
composed of a number ( ranging from eight in the 
firet or smalle.st ring to two in the outermost) of 
I'lMs of different colours, the colours, though 
difterent in each of the systems of rings, preserv- 
ing the same arrangement as the colour.s of the 
spectrum ; thus, in the second ring the inside 
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colour is violet, and the ontside scarlet red. The 
colonr-s are very distinct in the first three systems 
of ring-s, hnt become gradually confused and dull 
towards the outside, till they almost fade away in 
the seventh system. The centre is deep^ black. 
The thickness of the air-fihn at the centre is about 
half a millionth of an inch, and increases gradually 
to nearly tusWir of an inch, when the colnur-s dis- 
appear. See INTEEFEKENCE. 

Newton, John, the friend of Cowner, w.a.s horn 
in London, 24th July (o.s.) 1725. He had little 
schooling, and, as his father was master of a trading 
ship, the hoy joined him at eleven and sailed under 
him for six years. Next impressed on hoard a 
nian-oLwar, he was made midshipman, hut was 
degraded and cruelly treated for an attempt to 
escape. He was allowed at Madeira to exchange 
into an African trader, joined a slaver at Sierra 
Leone, and sailed with her for two years, returning 
to England in 1747. He next sailed to Guinea and 
the West Indies as mate on a Livetirool slaver, 
iiianied in 1750, and made .several voyages of the 
same nature as master, giving ids leisure to .study. 
In 1755 he renounced his calling to become tide- 
surveyor at Liverpool. His religions opinions had 
already undergone an important cliange, which led 
him to" apply in 1758 to the Archbishop of York for 
holy ordeivs,' hut without suoce.ss. In 1754 he was 
offered the curacy of Olney, and he was at once 
ordained deacon, and next year priest, by the 
Bishoji of Lincoln. Hither the poet CVjwper came 
about four yeans later, and an e.xtraordinary friend- 
ship quickly sprang up between the two men. 
Newton was a burning Calvinist, and it cannot he 
doubted that the converted slaver’s influence was 
to a gieat extent disadvantageous to the sensitive 
nature of the poet. Newton loft Olmw in 1779 to 
become rector of St Mai y Wnolnoth, London, and 
here he died, Deoemher 31, 1807. Newton’s piuse- 
works, Omicron (1762), Curdiphonia (1781), &c., 
are now but little read, save his vigorous and inter- 
esting A Nurvative of some Interesting and 
Rcmarkahh Particulars in his own Life. But his 
name can never be forgotten from its association 
with Cowper, and fi-om some of his Qlney Hymns, 
which have been taken to the heart by the Enclish- 
speaking religious world. Of tliese need only be 
named here i ‘ Approach, my soul, the merey-seat 
‘How sweet the name of' Jesus sounds;’ ‘One 
there is, above all otbens ; ’ and ‘ Quiet, Lord, my 
fi'oward heart.’ 

See the Life by Riobard Cecil (1808), prefixed to a 
collected edition of Newton’s works (6 vols. 1816); 
Thomas Wright, The Town of Cowper ( 1886 ) ; and other 
works cited at CowPEB, 

Newton, Thomas, was bom at Lichfield, Jan- 
uary 1, 1704. From Westminster be jiassed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, became one of its 
fellows, took orders, and after minor preferments 
was made Bisliop of Bristol and Canon liesidentiary 
of St Paul’s in 1701. He died 14th February 1782. 
New'ton’s annotated edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained, and his Dissertations 
on the Propheoies (3 vols. 1754-58) long enjoyed a 
reputidion far beyond their deserts. 

Newtoil-Al)l>ot, a market- town of Devonshire, 
at tlie influx of the Lemon to the Teign estnai-y, 
15 miles (by iviil 20) ,S. of Exeter. Ford Hou.se, a 
good ’Tudor building, has lodged both Charles 1. 
and William of Orange, who liere in 1088 was first 
proclaimed king. Pup. (1851) 3147 ; (1881) 9826. 

.Newton Heath, a town and local government 
district, and part of the parliamentary borough of 
Manchester, with a pop. of 29,189. 

Newton-in-Makerfleld (otherwise Newton- 
LE-Willow.S), with its suburb of Earlstown, a 
thriving town of Lancashire, 16 miles E. of Liver- 
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pool and 16 W. of Manchester. An important 
railway junction, it has rapidly increased in 
size, and large printing-works, paper-mills, iron- 
foundries, and a sugar-refinery are here in opera- 
tion, whilst nnmheis of hands are employed in the 
making of bricks and railway wagons. Near to tlie 
town is a line racecourse on which a meeting is held 
annnaily in July. At Parkside, i mile distant, the 
Bight Hon. 'iV. Ilnski.sson met witli the accident 
wliieh caused his death, on the occa.sion ( 15th 
September 1830) of the opening of the jailway. 
Newton returned two memhens to parliajnent from 
1558 to 1832, wlien it was disfrancliised. Pop. 
(1801) 1455; (1881) 10,580. 

. Newtou-Stewavt, one of the most beautifully 
.situated among the smaller towns of Scotland, on 
the Wigtown.shlre side of the river Cree, near its 
month, by rail 50 miles Vi. of Dumfries and 24 
E. of Stranraer. It owes its name to a son of 
tlie Earl of Galloway, who olitaiiiod a cbaiter mak- 
ing it a burgh of barony in 1677. Manufactur- 
ing enteipvi.ses have hitherto proved nn.suoces.sful. 
Its buildings are a fine town-hall (1884) and an 
endowed school, the Ewart Institute (1884). Pop. 
(1841)2432; (1881) 3070. 

NcAvtown (Welsh Drcfuewydcl ; anc. Llanfair 
Ccdcimiii), a manufacturing town of Montgomery- 
shire, North Wales, on the Severn and the Mont- 
gomery Canal, 13 miles SSW. of Welshpool. It is 
the centre of the Welsh lianuel manufacture, and 
also qn-odnees tweeds, shawls, & 0 . With Mont- 
gomery, &c., it returns one lueniber. Koliert Owen 
was a native. Pop { 1851 ) 6371 ; ( 1881 ) 6974. 

NewtOWimi’dS, a town of County Down, 14 
miles E. of Belfast by rail, Flax-spinmng, nnislin- 
we.aving and embroi'dering, and nursery-gardening 
are the industries, and there are important markets. 
Pop. (1881) 8076. 

New Westminster, formerly the capital of 
British Columbia, is on the north bank of the 
Fraser River, 10 miles from its month and 113 
miles by rail and steamer NNE. of the present 
capital, Victoria, on Vancouver Island. Here are 
a penitentiary and a lunatic asylum, sawmills, and 
gieat .salmon -canning establislinients. Pop. 2700. 

New-year's Day, the finst day of the year. 
The custom of celebrating by some religions observ- 
ance, generally accompanied by festii'e rejoicing, 
tlie fust day of the year, apiiears to have prevailed 
among mo.st of the ancient nation.?. Tlie Jews, 
the Egyptians,' the Cljiiie.se, the Romans, and the 
Mohaninicdans, although differing as to the time 
from wliich they reckoned the coninienoement of 
the year (see Calendae, Chronology, Year), all 
regarded it as a day of special interest. On the 
estahlislimeut of Ohristianity the usage of a 
solemn inauguration of the New Year was re- 
tained ; but considerable variety prevailed, hotli 
as to the time and as to the manner of its eele- 
hratiou. Christmas Day, the Annunciation (25th 
M.areh), Easter Day, and ist Marcli liave all, at 
different times or places, shared with the 1st of 
January the honour of opening the New Year; nor 
was it till late in the 16th century that the 1st of 
January was universally accepted as the first day 
of the New Y eai-. Tlie early Eatliere — Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Peter Clirysologns, and 
otheis — ^in reprobation of the immoral and super- 
stitious observances of the pagan festival, pro- 
hibited -in Christian use all festive celebration ; 
and, on the contrary, direeted that the Christian 
year should he opened with a day of prayer, fast- 
ing, and humiliation. The festal cliaracter of the 
day, however, generally was preseived, though 
the day was also observed as a day of prayer. 

From the earliest recorded celebration, we find 
notice of feasting and the interchange of presents 
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as usages of New-year’s Day. Suetonius alludes 
to the hringing of presents to the capital ; and 
Tacitus makes a similar reference to the practice 
of giving and receiving New-year's_ gifts. This 
custom was continued by the Christian kingdoms 
into which the western empire was divided. In 
England we find many examples of it, even as a 
part of the public expenditure of the court, so far 
down as the reign of Charles II. ; and, as all our 
antiquarian writers mention, the mistom of inter- 
changing presents was common in all classes of 
society. In England, as in Germany, this custom 
has been largely eclipsed by the still more popiilm’ 
practice of Christmas gifts (see Christmas); in 
Scotland, as in France and Italy, New-year’s Day 
is still the day most observed, and the festival 
according to Old Style, twelve days later, still 
lingers in comers of the country. In some parts 
of the United States and Canada gentlemen are 
e.xcep tionally industrious in making social calls on 
the lirst day of the year. In many countries the 
night of New-year’s Eve, ‘ St Sylvester’s Eve,’ was 
celebrated with great fe.stivity, which was pro- 
longed till after twelve o’clock, when the Now 
Year wa.s u.shered in with congratulations, compli- 
mentary visits, and mutual wishes for a ha])py 
New Year; this is an ancient Scottish custom 
(see HoGfMANAY). In m.any places the practice of 
tolling bells till midnight, and then ‘ ringing in the 
Now Year,’ is still observed. Many religious com- 
munions are wont to celebrate it with a special 
service or ‘watch night.’ In the Roman Catholic 
Church New-year’s Day is a holiday of .strict obli- 
gation. See Chambers’s Book of Days, 

Nov York, the ‘ empire state ’ of the American 
Union, is the twenty-fifth in area and the first in 
population. It lies between 46° copyrisht isoi in u s. 
and 40° 29' 40" N. lat., and (in- ty j n r.ippincott 
eluding Long Island ) between 71° oompui). 

61' and 79° 47' 25" W. long. It is somewhat tri- 
angular in shape, and has a very irregular outline. 
Its boundary line measures 1420 miles, of which 
879 miles, or nearly two-thirds of the entire length, 
lie along the shores of Lake Erie, the Niagara 
River, Lake Ontario, the St Lawrence River, and 
Lake Champlain. The remaining portions of the 
boundary are formed by arbitrary straight lines. 
Area, 49,170 sq. m., or almost tliat of England. 
Long Island is the largest, and Manhattan, con- 
taining the most populous part of New York City, 
the most important of the many islands. 

The .surface structuie of New York is remaidcably 
diversified, and presents many contraat.s of eleva- 
tion. The state is traversed by numerous chains 
of mountains and hills, among which lie beautiful 
valleys. 'Ihere is also much rolling land, and there 
are several extensive plains. Tire greatest eleva- 
tions are in the eastern and north-eastern parts of 
the state, but nearly the whole of the south-eastern 
part is hilly or mountainous. From this highland 
region the land slopes gradually, and declines in 
a series of terraces, north and west toward Lake 
Ontario. The most level portions are those border- 
ing that lake and the St Lawrence River. The 
mountainous region in the east is out by the ga)) 
of the Mohawk River. The narrow valley of this 
stream, once tr.aversed by a mighty river which 
drained the great Ontano basin, joins at right 
angles the deep depression in which are Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, and the Hudson River. 
Both of these valleys pass directly through the 
Appalachian system of mountains, and divide the 
state into three distinct section.^. The mountains 
are also disposed in three groups. The Adiron- 
daoks (highest point, Mount Mar’oy, 5400 feet), in 
the north-eastern part of the state, are completely 
isolated by the valleys of Lake Champlain and the 
Mohawk River from all other parts of the Appal- 


achian system. South of the Mohawk valley are 
the Catskills with various associated grorrps,\siich 
as the Helderberg and the Sliawangunk Mountains 
covering an area of about 500 sq. m. 'The Shawan’- 
gunk Mountains are continuous with the Blue 
or Kittatinny Mountains of Pennsylvania. The 
Taconio range of New England enters the state 
still farther south, and passes south -we.sterly into 
New Jersey. This range is cut by the Hudson 
River, and forms the celebrated Highlands. 

The geology of New York is peculiarly inteiest- 
ing and comprehensive. With the exception of the 
Jurassic formations and a few others clo.sely related 
in time with the Jura-Trias, its rocks exhibit de- 
posits of nearly every period, fiom the primitive 
Arcluean rooks to the Tertiary and recent alluvium. 
Briefly and .superficially classified, the outcropping 
rocks are disposed as follows ; In the north-eastein 
part of the state, with the Adirondaeks as acentie 
is a somewhat circular area of Aroheean formation. 
Along the eastern side of the Hudson River and 
near its mouth, the Archaean rocks again appear 
and are continuous with the piimitive formations 
of New England. Nearly surrounding the Adiron- 
dack region is a belt of Rilurian rocks, which ex- 
tends southward .along the western shore of the 
Hudson, and westward, bordering upon Lake 
Ontai'io and Lake Eiie. North of the Adiron- 
dacks is a belt of Cambrian rocks, .and south and 
west of the Rilurian bolt the greater part of the 
fm Illation belongs to the Devonian age, with 
traces of Carboniferous deposits, but no true coal- 
measures. There are in tlie state some extensive 
iron-mines, deposits of lead, copper, zinc, and other 
valuable minerals, and an abundance of building- 
stones. The salt-springs, especially those of the 
Onondaga salt group, are of great value. Tliere me 
also valuable petroleum springs, and mineral and 
medicinal springs — the most noted are those at 
.Saratoga, Ballston, Sharon, Richfield, Avon, and 
New Lebanon. 

'The most important river belonging entirely to 
the state is the Hudson (q.v.). The Oswego, 
draining a chain of lakes in the central part of 
the state, the Black, and tlie Genesee are affluents 
of Lake Clntario ; the iSt Lawrence forms part of 
the northern boundary ; the Niagara connects 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, and the Allegany rise within and 
drain the sontlierii portions of the state. 

Now York lies mainly in the lake region of 
North America. The oa.stern part of Lake Eiie, 
one-half of Lake Ontario, and one-half of Lake 
Champlain are controlled by the state. Among the 
minierons lakes of north-eastern New York, Lake 
George and the Adirondack lakes are the most 
noted. There are three groups of picturesque lakes 
in central New York. The mountains, rivers, and 
lakes of New York make it famous for its scenery. 
Of this, one of the most notable features is the niini- 
ber of waterfalls, among which the mighty Niagara 
is of course pre-eminent. Other beautiful falls are 
the Falls of the Genesee (q.v.), Trenton Falls, the 
Kaaterskill Falls in the Catskills, and those of 
Cohoes, Ticonderoga, and at Y''atkin’s Glen. 

The average temperature of New York is about 
47° F., with a range of over 100°. The climate 
is thus subject to extremes, but is very healthful. 
Although tlie surface is so diversified, most of the 
soil is arable, and much of it is fertile. More than 
one-half the area of the state is under cultivation. 
The usual faim products are raised in abundance. 
In the lake valleys tliere are many vineyards. 
Hops and tobacco arc also important crops. _ In 
the vicinity of New York and the other laige cities 
market-gardening is a profitable occupation, and 
the highland regions yield excellent milk, butter, 
and cheese. But manufacturing is the leading 
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industry, and in the value of its manufactured 
products New York is the foiemost state of tlie 
T’nion. Moreover, its geographical position and 
its natural avenues of communication with other 
parts of the country, togetlier with the system of 
canals and railroads, make it the leading eom- 
niercia! state. Theie are .several eanaks, of which 
the Erie (see Canal) is tlie most important. New 
York is the centre towards which nearly all the 
vreat railroads of the country tend, and within the 
state there are nearly 7S00 miles of lailwajL 

Previous to the coming of tlie whites the ten-itory 
now known as New York was occupied by the 
Iioqnois (q.v.) Indians. Almost simultaneously, 
in 1609, Samuel Champlain discovered the lake 
which hears his name, and Henry Hudson explored 
tlie Hudson River as far as the present site of 
Albany. A few years later settlements were made 
by the' Dutch, hut they were looked upon as in- 
truders by the English, wlio in 1664 forced them 
to surrender tlieir city of New Amsterdam, wliich 
liad grown up on Manhattan Island. The name 
was then changed to New York, and, with the 
exception of a short period in 167.1, the city 
remained in the possession of tlie English till the 
war of the revolution. As in the otlier colonies, 
the eaily settlers endured many \'icis.sitndcs, and 
wei'e at different times engaged in conflicts with 
the Indian.s, In tlie .struggle for independence, in 
tlie war of 1812, and in tlie civil ivar New York 
played a prominent part. The physical structuie 
i of the state has made it a most important factor in 
the development of the nation, and in population, 
lyealth, and political influence it has always held 
the pre-eminence. 


With her gieat material piospeiity New York 
has not neglected the education of her people. 
There is no more complete school-system in the 
country. It includes more than il,000 school 
districts. There are eight normal schools in the 
state, and the normal college at New York City, 
beside many private schools and academies ; and 
there are nearly thiity colleges, univeisities, and 
schools of higher learning, not including theological 
seminaries and professional schools. 

Politically the state is divided into sixty 
counties; it leturns the largest number (34) of 
membeis to congre.s.s. No other .state has so 
many large cities and thriving, entei-prising towns. 
New York City is the centre of a thickly populated 
district, which is second only to Lotrdon in the 
number of its people and the importance of its 
corrrnrercral interests. The other most important 
cities are Albany (the capital), Erooklyrr, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Troy, Syracuse, Utica, Oswego, King- 


ston, Elmira, Poughkeepsie, Auburn, Cohoe.s, New- 
brrrgh, Yonker.s, Lorrg Island City, Binghamton, 
Schenectady, Lockport, Rome, Ogdenshurg, Water- 
toAvn, Hudson, arrd Dirnkirk. Pop. (1800) 589,051; 
(1850)3,007,304; (1880)5,082.871; (1890)5,997,853. 

NewYovk City, the largest and most import- 
ant city on the American continent, and the third 
wealthiest on the globe, is situated copmsht rssr in ns. 
on the east side of Hudson (liere is j b. Lippiatott 
called Noi-tli) Rii'er, at its con- compiuy. 
fliience with the Ea.st River ( q. v. ), which opens into 
Long Island Sound. It lies in the state of New 
York, in a straight line 84 miles, and by the water- 
way about 12 miles from tire ocean, in 40“ 42' 43" N. 
lot., and 74° 0' 3" W, long. It conipiises the island 
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of Manhattan, formed by the two rivers, which is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, 
the east portion of which is known as Harlem 
River, and the west as Spuyteii Diiyvil Creek. It 
also includes several small islands in the inner 
bay and East River. In 1873 the city’s limits 
were extended so as to embrace 12,100 acres on 
the mainland, lying toward the east and north, 
in Westchester county, as far as the city of 
Yonkers, The total area of New York City now 
embraces 414 sq. m. Manhattan Island rs 134 
miles long, with an average breadth of If mile. 
A rocky ridge rrrns through the upper part of 
its western side, rising to 238 feet, known os 
Washington. Heights. With the exception of a. 
small portion of wild and stony space, which is 
being utilised for ornamental purposes, the entire 
island is laid out in avenues and streets, lined with 


borrses ; its area includes several gr'eens and parks. 
The lower part of tire city has to_ a considerable 
extent been extended by filling in on tire two 
river-sides. 

The bar at Sandy Hook, 18 miles south of the 
city, which divides the Atlantic Oceair from tire 
outer bay, i.s crossed by trr'o shrp-oliannels, fronr 


21 to 32 feet deep at ebb-tide. The lower bay 
covers 88 sq. m. for anchorage. In it are build- 


covers 88 sq. m. for anchorage. In rt are hurld- 
ings for quarantine and ho.spital prrrposes, and 
an anchored floating hospital-ship, in charge of 
a Irealtlr-officer. Tire Narrows, through wlrrelr all 
large ships pass on their way to the inner harbour, 
is a strait between Long Islaird and Staten Island, 
about a mile in width, 8 miles distant from the 
city, in a south-easterlv direction. This approach 


is defended by Forts Avadsworlh, Torirpkins, and 
Hamilton. Tflreve is also another channel leading 
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friini tlie spii, tluouj’h the so-called Kills, around 
Staten Island, hetween it and the Now Jersey .shore; 
only vessels of light draught can approach hy this 
mule. Vessels tiiat come from the north and east, 
hy V ay of Long Island Sound, jiass the fortilications 
at Tlirogg’s Neck on the mainland and Willett's 
Point on Long Island, about 10 miles from the city; 
their nearer approach is hindered hy the rocky shoals 
and intricacies at Hell Gale ( see BLASTING ). New 
York’s harbour or inner hay covei'S about li .sij. m. ; 
it is one of tlie amplest, safest, and most pictur- 
csrpie on the glohe, open all the year round ; m.any 
waterways place it in easy communication with the 
interior. Bridges span the East River and Harlem 
River, and about tliirty steam-fendes are in con- 
stant intercourse with tlie neighbouring shores. 
Tlie island of Maiiliattan lias nearly 2!i miles of 
water-frontage, of wliich 13 miles are on tlie 
Hmlson River side ; a large, miimprnved ]iart of 
the shore remains for future exteiihion. The city 
is tlie centre of linanco and commerce of the 
Llnited States. Tt receives 136 per cent, of all the 
imports, and sends ahroail 44 ])er cent, of the 
exports. Over 401)0 steamers and 4000 .sailiiig- 
vp-.sids enter and clear in the coastwise trade, and 
21,10 steamers and SOOO sailing-ve.s.sels in the foreign 
trade. The anmi.al exports of merchandise in 1890 
amouiiteil to ahniit .‘5400,000,000, the imports to 
over §500,000,000. There are more than seventy 
wooden piers on each rii-er ; and for want of con- 
venient wharf acooiniiuidatiou sei'oral lines of 
foreign steamers have transferred their piers to tlie 
shores of Brooklyn and New Jersey, while a large 
amount of staple produce from the soutliein slates 
and from distant lauds is housed on the wliarves 
and ill the large storeliouses of Brooklyn. Lilierty 
Island, for a long time known as Boctloe’s Island, 
is situated in tlie harhemr, ahout IJ mile from 
the lower end of the city. In 1880 the famous 
Ilai'tholdi (q.v.) statue was erected on this .spot, 
and ooounies its central sui'faoe. The New York 
and Brooklyn Suspensinn Bridge (see Brooklyn) 
siians the East Rivei' from opposite the old City 
Hall Park. 

Old New York is laid out very irregularly. Hero 
the money interests and wholesale trallic are cen- 
tred. Wall, Now, and Broad streets arc the great 
centres in which hanking and speculative enter- 
prises are conducted to an enormous extent. The 
first-named thoroughfare is hardly half a mile in 
length, hut in extent of Imsiiioss is perhaps un- 
equalled hy any other locality on the glohe. The 
newer part of the city, from 14th Street to tlie end 
of the island, northward, is divided into twelve 
gre.at avenues .and several smaller ones, Irom 75 to 
150 feet in width, running north and south. The.se 
are cros,sed at right angle.s hy street.s, mostly GO 
feet in width, running from river to river. Fifth 
Avenue, the gi'e,at modern central thoroughfare, 
divides tlie city into eastside and westside. Twenty 
street blocks niciisiire a mile ; every tenth stieet is 
double the ii.su,al width, designed for husines.s pur- 
poses. Among old inhabitants remote parts of the 
city still hear the names of former village sites. 
The original great tlioroiighfare, Broadway, runs a 
distinct, devious course tlirongh the regular street 
aiTangeineut, making several short angles and 
turns through the middle of the island. On reach- 
ing 59th Street it resolves itself into a grand boule- 
vard. The streets, in general, are substantially 
paved, and at night well lighted hy gas and elec- 
tric liglits. Many, however, are suffered to remain 
in an unswept aiul neglected condition. In the 
lower part of the city oh.struotion.s are often per- 
mitted permanently to occupy the sidewalks, and 
pedestrians are compelled, among carts and horses, 
to e.xplore their way througli Ifio middle of the 
street. 


Night and day siimptuoiis pas.scnger .steaniei-s 
pass up and down Hudson River, Long Island 
Bound, and beyond the Narrows, down to the 
lower hay. Lines of r.ailroads radiate from the 
Cr.and Centr.al Depot ; others run from the opno- 
silo shores of New Jersey and Brooklyn. The 
large city dejiot is 095 feet long and 240 wide ■ 
ahout 125 trains arrive and depart daily. Several 
of the city’s avenues are traveised their full leunth 
hy elevated steam passenger-railroads, liuilt°on 
wroiiglit-iron structures, which fiom early dawn to 
midnight carry crowds of local passengers. Resides 
these there are many lines of lioisc and cable tram- 
ways, and a, feiv -worked hy electric agency. Al- 
ready these niode.s of coin-eyance are so overtaxed 
that additional travidling facilitie.s are urgently 
demanded. More rii er-bridges, a viaduct avenue 
subterranean roadways, and tunnelling under the 
I'ivera are in active contemplalinn ; for most of 
these eiiterjirises charters hai'e already been 
granted. The number of linu.ses is estimated at 
above 120,000, mostly hnilt of red Inick, tlie better 
class of blown sandstone, a few of wood. Resides 
thc'se there are stores built of iron, brown and 
yellow sandstone, and a few nf marble; little 
granite is being used in modern structures. 'The 
coTistrucliim of wooden buildings in the lower part 
of the city has been interdicted. The nioclein 
tendency is to Imild roomy, tall, fireproof and 
semi-liicpioof structures for npartment-lmuses and 
for business pui'iioscs, the iiilenial ascents of which 
arc made, from story lo story, hy mechanical 
elev.ators. Most of these stmetiireH range from 75 
lo 100 feet in height, and are costly and elegant, 
Among prominent jmhlie edilioes are noteworlliy i 
the City Hall, (’minty Court-house, Giistom-hoiise, 
Tieasiiry Building, Tombs (prison), Barge Office, 
Masonic Teniide, Academy of Design, Cooper 
Union, I’ost-oilico, Produce ISxcluiiige, Mcadboii 
Square Garden Hall, I'niversity of the City of 
Now York, JiCnox Library, Temple Emanuel, 
Trinity Glmrcli, and the Roman Calholio caUiedial, 
besido.s numerous large, imposing hotels and jialatial 
dwellings and business cleiiOts. In many oases 
vaulted basement, s and snh-oellais are laid out 
under the buildings and sidewalks on an exten.sive 
.scale. Among the apartment-hniises oimspicuoiiB 
for size and Inxnrions appointments are Navarro’s 
Spanish Flats, tlie Dakota, Gerlacb, Knickerbocker, 
Florence, .and Central Park .structiire,s. In out-of- 
the-way siile streets the dependent and poorer 
classes are huddled together in cqu.ally tall, brick- 
built, dirty, yardle.ss tenement bouses. Immense 
retail bazaars and arcades are fimnd on Broad- 
way, Grand Btioet, 14th, 23d, and 125th Streets, 
and 3d, Gth, and 8th Avenues. 

The city government is under a mayor and board 
of aldermen ; these offices are mostly filled hy 
adopted citizens from Ireland .and Germany, who 
form a large jiart of the city’s -voting elements. 
The police force ininiliers 3420 men ; there are 
thirty-live station-houses, where prisoners aie tem- 
porarily conveyed, and shelter is provided for the 
homeless at night. No-w York lias a paid fire- 
departnient, conducted ad an annual expense of 
$2,000,000, and divided into 70 coinpanie.s ; 1039 
well-trained men and 337 horses arc employed.' Its 
ajipointments include, among others, 89 steam fire- 
engines, 15 trucks, and 84 telegraph stations. The 
lighting of the city is mo.stly done with g.as, al- 
tlioiigh electric lighting is gi-adiially being brought 
into use. Of public gas-lamps there are some 
2.5,000. Four gas companies are in operation, and 
have together about 900 luile.s of mains laid under 
ground. The Croton Acjueduct conveys to the 
city ail ample supply of soft w,ater from the Croton 
River and its lakes, a distance of about 40 miles, 
to the four rcsorvoirs of the city (see AQUEDUCT). 
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In Central Park tlie retaining leservoir holds 

1.030.000. 000 gallons, the receiving le&ervoh- 

1.10.000. 000 gallons, tlio distributing reservoir on 
5th xVvenue •20,000,000 gallons ; ,at High lliidge 
there is al.--u a liigh-oervice leservoir, with a 
capacity of 11,000,000 galhma. Tiie iron main- 
pipes are little short of 500 wiles in length. 
Electric telegiaph.s and telephones are hugely in 
use. The New York General Post-office huihiing, 
erected of granite, at a cost of ,$6,500,000, was liist 
occupied in 1875. It is situated iii what was 
formerly known as the City Hall Pai-k, in the 
lower part of the city. More th.an 2500 persons 
are here employed. There are 18 .statiorrs and 20 
suh-stations in various parts of the city, and 1600 
larrrp-post ho.ve.s. A federal commis-sioner now 
receives and attends to the rvarrls of iirrrttrgraiits. 
In some year-s tire inrrrrigr-atiorr by way of New 
York ha.s risetr to nearly half a niilliorr. 

The Battery Green enclose.? tiventi’-one acre.?, 
pl.arrteil with trees, shrirhheiy, anti grass, and 
occtipie.s the most sorttheru jrirint of Miinhattan 
Island ; it marks the original site of Nieit Arttsler- 
datrr. After the Ainerioait ruvohrtion it was u.sed 
for rrrilitary and civic displays, and from that tiirre 
iitrtil ne.ar the tttidille of the 10th century was the 
fasliiouahle promettade. On its west side is Castle 
Garden (q.v.). The grading of Central Park was 
begun in 1857. It is laid out in the highest style 
of art, eoutainiirg walks, drives, and hrnlle-paths, 
and is decorated with artilleiai lakelets, lountaurs, 
bridges, monuments, statues, recieati\-e and gaidert 
structures. It .also holds the Egyptiarr obelisk, 
brought frour Ale.xandria in 1880. Within the 
park coniines, besides the reservoirs, are the Museunr 
of Art arrd buildings for a zoological collectiorr, 
while ‘ antte.': ’ grouirds contain the Museum of 
Natural History. Cerrtval Park conrprises 843 
acres, exteirds from 59tli to llOtli Street, and is 
bounded by 5th and 8th Avenues j its dirnetrsions 
are thus '2'j miles by ^ mile. Riverside Park is a 
narrow, irregular strip of land, running alongside 
the Hudson from 7‘2(l to BlOtli ytreot, mnch used 
for licling and driving purposes. On the newly- 
acquired mainland two extensive parks have been 
laid out — Jerome and Van CorthimU — the first 
named being used as a raceooni-se. 

New York has 97 local fire-insurance companies, 
10 local marine-insurance conipanics, .39 local life- 
iirsurancc companies, 83 commercial hanks (of 
which .sei'eral have a capital of $5,000,000), 23 
savings-banks, and 15 ti'u.st-companie.s. About 288 
newspapers (daily, weekly, and monthly) are piih- 
li.shed — some of them are in foreign languages ; 
the prominent journals occupy inimen.se huihling.s. 
Di.speiisaries, lio^itaLs, and charitable institutions 
are numerou.s. Homes for the aged and ciippled, 
the insane, idiots, blind, deaf and dumb, magdaiens, 
and foundlings are provided. Of church hnildings 
there are about 400 — 91 Kiiscopal, SS Methodist, 
84 Preshyteiian, 59 Roman (Jatholie, 54 Bajitist, and 
29 Jewish. There are congregations of Christian 
Israelites, Swedenborgians, Salvation Aimyists, 
Spiritualists. Negroes, and Chinese. Of the public 
.schools 47 are primary and 85 gi-aminar-schools, each 
jointly under a male and female priiicijial. Many 
children of Roman Catholic parents are being with- 
held from these institutions, in favour of parish 
schools of their own denoniination. The day attend- 
ance at public schools averages 307,000 ; at evening 
schools about 20,000. There are three generiu 
colleges — Columbia, the University of the City of 
New York, the College of the City of New York, 
and the Normal College, belonging to the public- 
school system. Besides these there are many special 
colleges and academies, Union Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian), the Protestant Episcopal General 
Theological Seminary, ifec. Among libraries may he 


named the Astnv, with 240,000 volumes ; Mercantile, 
207,000; Coliimhia College, 105,000; Apprentice'’, 
84,000 ; Historical Society, 72,000 ; and Society, 

70,000. Besides these theie .are a number of fiee 
circulating libraries. The Museum of Ait, Museum 
of Natural History, .and Leuox Gallery aie fiee 
to the public. Annual exhibition' of iiaiutiiigs and 
statuary are held at the Acailemy of Dc'igii and 
other places, and of mechanical inveniioiis at the 
hall of the American Institute. Tiie theatres 
number 24, besides an opera-house and iiiimcrous 
concert-halls. Among tiie wealthy club life is 
rapidly on the increase ; in a few instance.' it 
extends to the gatheiiiigof women. Noted clubs 
.are the Manhattan, Union, New York, St Nicholas, 
Knickerbocker, Union League, Univeisity, Lotu.=, 
Harmonic, and Centuiy. Of musical clubs and 
singing soeietfas theie are many, mostly under 
German !e.adeisliip and patronage. Prominent are 
the Liederkianz, with 1600 members, and Ai’ion, 
with 800 members. The principal orchestral society 
is the Philharmonic. 

John YerriiA'ini, a Florentine navig.ator, was the 
first European who enteied New Yoik hay, in 1525. 
Ills exploration was interrupted by a storm th.at 
compelled him to put to sea without making a 
settfenient. In 1609 Heniy Hud.'Oii enteied Hudson 
River, and, tiading Milli the aborigines, ascended 
the stream for about a bundled miles. In 1614 the 
Dutch Imilt a fort on Manhattan Island, and in 
1623 a permaueut .settlement was made, named 
Nieu Anisterilam. In 1674 Manhattan Islainl came 
into the possession of Gieat Britain, who gave it the 
name New York, in honour of James, Duke of 
York. At the time of the American Revolution 
the city’s ))opulation was less than that of Phila- 
delphia and Boston. It M'as evacuated by the forces 
of Great Britain in 1783, and fiom 1785 to 1789 
wa.s the .seat of government of the United States. 
In 1774 the city census, taken by government, 
showed a population of 22,861 ; ( 1800 ) 60,489 ; 
(1825) 166,136; (1850) 550,394; (1860 ) 813,669; 
(1870) 042,202; (1880) 1,206,699; (1890) 1,513,301. 
A recounting was made by tlie city police in the 
last-named year, under the direction of the mayor, 
in which the returns amounted to 1,710,715 pereons. 
Should we add the populations of seveial adjacent 
cities that hear a suburban relation to the gi-eat 
metropolis, the busy hive would count no less than 
thi-ee milliou people. See Hi,sto2ie.s by Los'ing 
(2 vols. 1885) and by Roo.sevelt (1891 ). 

Jfew Zcalandj a British colony in the South 
Pacific Ocean, compiises three main islands — named 
the North Island, the South or Middle Island, and 
Stewart Island, the last being much the smallest — 
besides a number of islets near the coast. The 
North and South Islands are long and narrow, so 
that no place is more th.m 75 miles horn the coast. 
Tlieir position relative to Australia is much the 
same as that of Turkey to England, as they lie 1200 
miles more to the east and stretch 600 miles farther 
south. The main Islands have a length of 1100 
miles, and lie between 34° 22' and 47° 18' S. lat. and 
166“ 27' and 178“ 34' E. long. Projected on the map 
of Europe, these latitudes would begin in central 
France and end in the north of Africa. The total 
area of the colony is 106,240 sq. ni., or about one- 
eighth less than that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Cook Strait, a deep and somewhat stormy passage 
of 13 miles at the narrowest part, separates the 
North and South Islands. Foveaux Strait, about 
13 miles in width, divides the South Island from 
Stewart Island, 

Coast Features , — In its northern half the North 
Island is deeply indented by the sea, and contains 
many excellent harboura ; the southern half has but 
one iiarbour, tliat of V'ellington or Port Nicholson 
in the south-west corner. The coast of the South 
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It-liind is little broken except in the north-east 
anil south-west coineis, where the country is nioun- 
tainous ; hut the volcanic projections of Banks 
ami Otago peninsulas supply ooniin odious harhours, 
which have been greatly iinpioved by moles and 
diedging. The ports cariying on the great import 
and exiinrt trade of the colony ai'e Auckland, 
Naiiier, and Wellington in the bJoith Island, and_ 
Lyttelton, Dunedin (Port Chahuei's), and Blull 
Hai'hour in the South Island, Coasting steamers 
call at nmncious minor ports, the chief being, in 
the North Island, tire Baj' of Islands, Tauranga, 
Gishorne, Poxton, AVanganni, New Plymouth, 
Manukau, and Kaipata; and in the South I.slaml, 
Nelson, Picton, Akama, Timarn, Uamani, Hoki- 
tika, Gi'eymouth, and AA''est])oi't, The harhonrs of 
Tiinaru ruid Uaiuaru consist of spacious hasins 
enclosed by massive concrete nroles. Those at 
Greymonth and AVcstjiort have been oonstmeted at 
gi-eat expense at the mouths of the i'iver.s Grey and 
Bnller to facilitate the shipping of the excellent 
coal found in va.st i|nantitie.s in the noiglibouriiig 
hills. Large sums have been spent in improving 
the harlioui's of the colony. 

Surface. — New Zeahi,nd is composed of rocks 
of all geological age.s, and the chief mmintain- 
chains are of great antirpiity. A third of the 
North Island i,s cor'ci'ed by recent volcanic rocks 
and their debris. Both islanrls are mountainous, 
hut this is especially ti'ue of the South Island. 
Each is traversed by a great mountain-chain 
running in a north-east and south-west direction, 
which practically divides thorn into an eastern and 
a western side, between whioli traftie Is mainly 
cariiod on by sea. In the North Island the oast 
and west .sides are oonueoterl Iry two railways, one 
of them passing through the licautiful Mauawatu 
Gorge, and also by a cxrach-road pas.siiig over tire 
ranges west of Ilawkc, Ila.y. Besting on the main 
elraiii of the North Isliuul on its ^^■est side lies a 
r’ast triangular irlateau, tire eastern hoi'derof which 
constitutes the volcanic belt of New Zealand. On 
this stand up two e.xtinct volcanoes — the majestic 
cone of Mount Egmont, near the west errast, and the 
massive Buapehri (919.) feet) in the centre, with 
the active cone rtf Trrrrgaiiio bal'd by. The latter 
still gives off steartr and srtrokc, hut has not ejected 
lava in historic times. In tlris plateau the chief 
rivers of the North Island take their rise. The 
AVaikato, the lai'gest and longest, pas,se.H tln-ougb 
the beautiful Lake Taupo, aird at length Hows out 
on tiro west coast. A few of the rivers are navi- 
gable for strrall r'essels in their lower cotir'se. The 
North Islatril coirLains many extensive plains of 
low elevation and rernarkahle fertility, besides 
large areas of fern-olail or grassj' hills well fitted 
for' occupation. The favour'ahle cliiirate renders 
even the upland plateaus capable of close settle- 
rrrerrt. The bettor lauds of the South Island are 
rrow inostly taken up, though far from closely 
settled, hut in the North Island there remain va-s't 
tracts of excellent land waiting to he cleared and 
occupied. Much of it heloirgs to the natives, vvlto 
are no longer reluctant to sell their lands at a fair 
price. TAvo-thirds of tire South Island is covered 
by the broad arrd lofty clrain of the Southern Alps, 
and its eastern aird southern oll'shoots. It cul- 
minates in Mormt Cook, towering to a height of 
12,319 feet amid tirany other sirow-clad peaks, and 
niantled by glaciers of greater magnitude than any 
in the Alps of Europe. This elevated region is 
p_enetrated_ by the great valleys of the numerous 
river's flowing away to the oast and south. These 
have all a rapid fall, arc liable to sudden Hoods, 
and being snow-fed have a much larger volume in 
sururrrov than in winter. Their valleys sometimes 
open out into exteirsive upland plains having a hot, 
dry summer, arrd a .sharp but bright winter. The 


jninciiial rivers ar'e the Bullet-, AA'’ainiakattii 
AA'^aitaki, Cluthrr,, and AVaiau. The chief lowlatrds 
of the South Islatrd lie to the east and sorrth of the 
ntain chairr. The vast Canterbury i)]ain,s, in tnairv 
parts of great fertility, skirt the ea.st coast, and 
the (Soutlilamls plaiir, equally exton.sive, lies be- 
tween the momrtaiirs of Otago arrd the sorrtli 
coast. Much of the east arrd .soutlr-oast seaboard 
and interior i,s occupied by fertile dowits and low 
hills. The west coast coirsist.s of a narrow belt of 
low land clothed -rr'ith inrpeiretrahle forest, save 
where miiters and farming settlers have 'marie 
clearings, and where the broad r'i\'er-l)eds come 
down to the sea. A coach-road jiasscs over the 
main chain at a height of 3000 feet, conneetinv 
Canterhur-y and AA^estlarrd, and a railway wa.s in 1890 
in conrse of constructiorr alurrg the sarrre picture.sque 
But dillieult route. In the North Lsland irrnclr of 
the Irirest land is cor-or'otl by for-ests of tropical 
luxuriance, which ascend the rrrouir tains to a Ireitdrt 
of 4000 feet, but the greater part of tire South 
Islatrd is very .scantily supplied with timber, anil 
nrortritaiits and lowlatuls alike ai'e opcit arrd well 
grassed, yieldiirg good iiastrrre even in their natural 
coirditioii. The great pi'itirtstrla north of Mauukau 
Harbour dill'et'S from the rest of No\v Zealantl itt 
enjoying a hiimiil senri-tropicii,! clint!r,te. Much of 
this regioit is admirably lilted for cottage htis- 
handr^v, ami tiro fruits of the wii,trtter latitudes 
grow in groirt ahttndanoe and ])erfectioir. Settlers 
can here live like the peasanti'y of S])ain arrd Italy, 
growittg llowers for perfurtres, itrai/e, ligs, olives, 
giajies, oranges, letiroits, mulberries, and other 
lender fruits, This district is the Iroirre of the 
noble kauri piire, ami supplies rrrust of tire kauri 
gum brought to the nrarket. The titrmoroua inlets 
arrd the large AA^’niroa Kiver give ready aece.SM to the 
best of the land. 

Climate . — The clirrrate of New Zealand is one of 
tho heat and hertlllricst in the wor-ld. The rate of 
nrortality has been deereasirrg for a number of 
years, and is no-w as low as !)'()-l per thousand. 
l)isense.s fr'otrt trralai'ia ai-e ratknowtt. Cwirrg to 
the great leirgtlr of tiro islands the elirrrate presents 
considerable I'ariety, rrml the directiorr of the inonir- 
tairr-clraiira iitcrease.s the dillererree due to latitude 
aloire. The !r.voi'age terrriierature is i-emar'kably 
eqnahle at all seasorra, ttnd the air is siugnlarly 
fresh, beirtg eoirstairtly agitated by wirtds that blow 
over a bmrndlc.s.s expanse of ocean. The clirrrate i.s 
such as Italy would have if it were 1000 nriles from 
the neate.st continent. The average daily range of 
terrrpet'atnre is 20“. The average arrnual temper-a- 
tnre of the North T.sland i.s 7°, atrti of the South Island 
4°, higher tlrair that of London. Near the wester ir 
seaboard the clirrrate is more equable arrd much 
nroister than on the long eastei'ti and nortlrei'n 
slopes. More rain falls than in England, and the 
■weather i.s generally trrore cliangeahle, hut there 
are fewer wet days. The coimtrj' is everywhere 
well watered, and pi-olonged droughts are unhrtown. 
Snow seldom falls evert in the southern lowlands, 
and it UBntt,lly melts iir a day. The inildness of the 
winter allows cattle arrd hor.ses to rentain in the 
fields without shelter, ami e\'en in the south dairy 
cows are housed at night only for a few months. 
The ju'evailing winds blow fvotrt the south-west arrd 
are often clrilly and boisterous. Other winds are 
light, will) fine weather ; hut Her ee gales are often 
experienoed near Cook Strait and along the 
eastern edge of the plateau-like oll'shoots of tire 
Southern Alps. 

Scenery . — For variety, pioturesqueness, and wild 
grandeur, the scenery of New Zealand is unrivalled 
in the southern hemisphere, and the colony is 
rapidly becoming to Australia and the far East 
what Switzerland is to Europe. In tire North 
Island is the wonderland of the volcanic belt, 
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remarkable for its hot lakes and pools, which 
possess great curative virtue for all rheumatic and 
skin diseases, its boiling geysers, steaming fnnia- 
roles, sulphur-basins, and pumice plains. These and 
other interesting ]dienomena are scattered broad- 
cast over a wide licit, stretching from the extinct 
Bua|iehu to the active volcano of White Island in 
the Bay of Plenty. The exrpiisite siliceous terraces 
of llotoinahaiia, once the cynosure of the island, are 
now buried beneath the debris of Mount Tarawera, 
shattered to dust by the gigantic steam explosion 
of June 1886. This region .sliowts better perliap.s 
than any other quarter of the globe the senile attd 
expirittg efforts of a prolonged cycle of volcanic 
activity, and every part of it can he explored with- 
out Imrdship aird in perfect .security. A well- 
appointed sairatorium is carried on at Rotorua by 
I the governnrent for the Iiealing of tire peojde of the 
Australian colotties, and is much frequented. Earth 
treruois and slight earthquakes are not uncotittnoii 
in the neighhonrltood of Cook Strait, hut they 
have done less harm sirree the colony was settled 
tharr earthquakes have done In Englaitd ditring 
the same period. In the Sorrtlr Island tire Central 
Alps of the Mouirt Cook district display to the 
vibrtor the grandeat glaciers in the terrrperate zone.s, 
splendid clusters of arrowy irtoutrlain-peaks, and 
stuperrdons valleys act off by a aerie.s of placid 
yellow-tinted lakes. Farther sorrtlr the Otago 
lakes— Warraka, Wakatipu, Te .Arrau, atrd Matri- 
pori, emhosouied in mouirtairra 5000 to 8000 feet 
nigh — present sonre of the finebt lake and rrrountain 
scenery in the world, and prove an uitfailing source 
of delight to sightseers frotir every larrd. The bouth- 
west coast of Otago is pierced by a series of deep 
and trairquil sounds of exqttlsito beaut}', charming 
the beholder now with their pictrtresque vatiet,y, 
and anon with their precipitous gi'airdeur and 
impresfaive quietness and gloom. Milford Sound, 
near which are the fatttous Sutherland Falls, 1904 
feet in height, is justly reckoned one of the finest 
sights the world fras to allow. 

Fauna and Flora . — New Zealand is a gi'oap of 
true oeeunio islands, having been severed from all 
adjoining hinds for countless age,s. Originally it 
contained no inamnial.s except two species of bat. 
Tire next highest animals rvere a few .small and 
harmles.s lizards, tire largest being the remarkable 
‘ tuatani,' famous for its median pineal eye liidden 
under the skin of tire lieatl. Among the Idrds are 
several parrots, one of which — the mountain Kea 
(q.v, ) — has recently acquired the habit of kill- 
ing sheep by peoking the llesh of the loin.s, 
arid several wingless kiwis (see APTERYX), the 
puny siii'viving relative.s of the gigantic Moas 
(q.v.), now extinct, but in foi'iner times the lords 
of creation in these islands. The Maoris brought 
dogs with them, and doubtles.s the native rat also. 
Cook gave them pigs, whose wild descendants are 
still common enough in spots remote from settle- 
ment, The colonists introduced the common 
domesticated animals of Europe, which all thrive 
to perfection. Many kinds of English birds, and 
also black swans from Australia have been estab- 
lished in the country, and they are now nnmer- 
ous, and in some cases very troublesome. Most 
unfortunately rabbits also have been acclima- 
tised, and they swarm in such numbers as 
to be a serious pest, which it costs more than 
£100,000 a year to keep in check. Fresh-water 
fishes of many kiiuls have been introduced with 
great success, hut salmon have proved hard to 
establish. The honey and humble bees multiply to 
an extraordinary degree. In fact, acclimatisation 
experiments have proved only too successful, and 
the colony would ^adly pay a million or more to 
be rid of rabbits, sparrows, and linnets alone. 
Nearly all the native trees and shrubs are ever- 


green. The most important jilants are the timber- 
tiees. The best pine is the kauii, but rimn, niatai, 
and totaia aie also of gieat economic value. 
Many other foicst tieos — beeches, latas, jmriri, 
kowliai, &c.— yield excellent timbm. The Pboi- 
inium or native flax thrives best in wet gioinul, 
and glows wild in great priifus-iim. The smaller 
native glasses yield excelleut pastuie, and the tall 
‘toi-toi’ and Danthoiiia surpass the well-known 
pampas gra.-s in elegance of form. Feins of many 
Kinds gieatly ahonnd, including numerous tiee- 
ferns. The fiuit and other trees of temjieiate 
zones tliiive admirably, and a gieat vaiiety has 
been already introduced. European grasses and 
trefoils spread with great rapidity, and so do w eecis 
of every kind, especially sweetbriar, gorse, thistles, 
cat's-ear, sorrel, and docks. Most of these plant.s 
grow with a luxuriance unknown in England. 
Many gaulen lluwei-s have also run wild. 

Soil and Prudiirtions . — The deepei alluvial soils 
and the extensive tracts of limestone forniatiou 
are both extremely fertile. Considerable tracts of 
the Canteibiiry and the inland plains aie shallow 
and arid, ami require iirigation, wiiich is now 
extensively applied. Tlie rest of the lowlands is 
clayey aiut heavier to work, hut yields a good retm n 
for tillage or under pasture. The best lands of tlie 
North Island regularly cairy S to 10 sheep per aoie 
on the sown pastiues alone. On good laud wheat 
yields a return of CO to 70 bushels an acie, anil oats 
do still bettei. The aveiage yield of cereals per 
acre is : wheat, 25 hnsliels ; oats, 32 bushels ; and 
barley, 27 bushels ; while potatoes give tons : 
and this with the simplest farming, foi maniuing 
of any kind is little used. In 18S9, to wiiieli yeai 
all the other statistics refer unless otherwise men- 
tioned, the aggregate production of wheat and 
oats was 8,448,506 bushels and 13,673,584 biisheks. 
The area ploiiglied and laid down in grass or 
crops was 4,414,199 acies, while 3J million acres 
weie sown witli grass witliout plongliing, chiefly 
in the fern and fore.st lands of tlie Noitli Island. 
Tlie people are a farming people, and tiieii cliief 
employment is tlie raising of agricultuial and 
pastoral produce. The volume of tlieso iiroduc- 
tious may he judged from the jire.sent value of 
tlie exports, the entire home coiisuiiiption of the 
articles exported being of course provided for in 
addition. vVool amounted to £3,976,375, the jiro- 
duce of 15i million .slieeji. The borne consump- 
tion was 3,656,004 lb. Cereals gave £975,983, 
wheat being £489,728 and oats £360,080. Includ- 
ing Hour, nieiil, bran, &o,, the whole export of 
giain produce was £1,248,866. This produce went 
clriefly to Austr-alia, wheat alone going in quantity 
to London. Frozen, preserved, and salted meats 
W’ere valued at £922,221, the frozen meat alone 
reaching £783,374. Nearly a nrillion frozen sheep 
were shipped to England, and it is believed that the 
pastures will in a few years j^ield twice as large a 
sujrply. Notwithstamting this enormous drain on 
the flocks of the colony, they become every year 
finer and more numerous, since settler-s find the 
rearing of sheep and cattle-more remunerative and 
less toilsome than growing cereals, while the value 
of their produce is less allected by &uddeti_ lluctua- 
tlons in prices. Kauri gum, chiefly shipped to 
America, was £329,590. Dairy produce exported 
reached a value of £213,945, the home coiisuniption 
of these articles being also very large. The ex- 
ports of butter and cheese have greatly increased 
in recent years. Phorininm fibre was valued at 
£361,182, a total many times greater than the 
average yearly export of this article. See Flax 
(New Zealand). Among niiscellaneous exports 
are skins arid hides, £276,393 ; timber, £199,293 ; 
tallow, £159,460; potatoes, £93,996; leather, 
£60,487; seeds, £45,239; bacon and hams, £31,156; 
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hops, £15,963 ; onions, £12,963 ; oysleis, £87i5 ; 
fungus (for the Cliiiiese market), £15,903. 

Mincvah . — The chief inineial jnochict is gold, 
mainly (lei ivetl from alluvial woi kings. The total 
expoit up to 1889 was 11,625,028 oz. , and for that 
.year 203,211 oz. For years this export has been 
declining in value, hut recent developnients of 
alluvial mining promise a consideiable pOTiuau- 
ent increase. Silver, lead, copper, antimony, 
and niangane.se are produced in sinall quantities, 
and by crude processes. Thu coal laised in 1889 
was 586,445 toms. The iinpoit of this inineial is 
less than a liftli of the home production, and comes 
chiefly as return cargo from New South Wales. 
The coal of the extensive fields near Dreyniouth 
and Westport L unsiu'pas.sed in quality for gas 
and steam juiiposes. Ilrown coal and lignite aie 
mined in most ]iarts of the colony, and allbid sup- 
plies of cheap fuel. The other mineral resources 
are little developed, hut the recent success in 
smelting the iron sand which abounds on the west 
coast of the North Island seems to prove the dawn 
of a great and permanent iion-woiking industry. 
The numher of miners is about 23,000, or 4 per 
cent, of the population. 

Manufacitms . — Tire niaiuifaotures are entirely 
of articles largely consumed in the colony. They 
are stimulatecl by high protective duties, aie rapidly 
growing, and ailbril employment to a large part 
of the potmlation. The chief are woollen cloth.s, 
wools, hosiery, hlankets, soap, caudles, leather, 
hiaouits and oonfeotionery, hoots and .shoes, paper, 
inaohiueiy and implements, apparel, ropes ami 
twine, beer, t'to. 

Trade . — Tlie volume of foreign trade increases 
every year, and for several years the exports have 
exceeded tlie imporl.s. The o.\'ees,s of oxpoils over 
imports grew from £020,034 in 1887 to £3,042,108 
in 1889. This implies that tlie colony is rapidly 
paying oil' old debts. These wiped ofl, lionie capital 
will grow lapidly, and exiiorts will tend to balance 
imports. In 1889 the total exports were £9,3S9,20.'>, 
and the total iiimorts £6,297,097. Of the exports 
there went to Britain £6,599,082, to Australia 
£2,140,671, and to tlie Uniteil Status £341,362. 
Of im]]orts, £4,120,311 came from Biitain, £1,107,132 
from Australia, and .£342,438 fiom America. 

Finanec, ctia . — The consolidated revenue was 
£4,209,247, and the expenditure £4,121,842. The 
chief sonices of revenue are customs duties ( overage 
20 per cent, ad valorem], stamps, post-office, tele- 
graph and railway profits, property-tax, iiml pas- 
toral rents. The net public debt (March 1890) was 
£.37,284,518, hearing an annual charge of £1,851,421. 
There were 1813 miles of railway, which cost nearly 
£15,000,000, ami yielded a ^n'olit of £412,782, nearly 
3 per cent, on the capital invested. The railways 
have proved an excellent investment. They and 
the telegraph lines belong to the state, though 
there are two private railways of ooiisiderahle 
iniportanoe. The telegraph lines measure 11,827 
miles, and a telephone service is provided in all 
the larger towns. Three submarine cables connect 
the North and South Islands, and two the colony 
and New South Wales, thus bringing NewZealan’d 
into telegraphic communication with the rest of 
the world. For the purpose of levying the pro- 
perty-tax, the property in the colony is valued at 
£218,033,039. All debts deduoted, there remains a 
national capital stock of .£128,521,234, created in 
fifty years by the industry of a community number- 
ing on the average less than the population of a 
second-rate English city. 

Adttoafjon.— liberal provision is made for the 
education of the people, and only 9000 persons 
above ten years of age are unable to read and 
write. Elementary education is free, compulsory, 
and secular. A highly efficient education is given 


at the 1155 public schools, which are attended by 
115,456 scholais, and inaintainod at a cost of 
£394,088 a year. Theie aie also 72 schools for the 
natives (Maoris) alone, costing £16,000 a year 
Higher schools for boys and for gills are numeious' 
and many of them have valuable eiulowmeiU,s’ 
These aie attended by 2147 pupils, and cost £43 
a yeai. There are three iiniversit}' college.s’ at 
Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin lespectivelv 
attended by 588 students. They aie affiliated to 
the University of New Zealand, established by 
royal charter. It is only an examining body, and 
has granted 236 degiecs in aits, science, medicine 
law, and mining. ’ 

Scttlcmeui, ibc .. — More than 19 million acies 
have been already alienated by tlie crown. Theie 
were (December 1889) 37,432 fieeholders of aieaa 
of 5 acres or more, of whom 35,548 held 1000 acies 
or less. About 400,000 acres have been taken up 
for settlement annually for some yeais. Iliual 
lands may be aciiuiied cheaply, and on most liheial 
teims. Selectors aic lestricted to 640 acies of 
first-class, and to 2000 acies of second-class land. 
Land is .sold fur cash mostly at auction, or taken 
up on deferred payment (the ]irice being paid in 
c(|ual instalments spread over 14 years), or on pei- 
petual lease, the annual rent being 5 per cent, on 
the capital value, by paying which tlie fieehokl 
can be secured at any time. The hist is nuich the 
most popular form of tumue. In 1889 the aveiage 
price of ca.sh lands was lO.s. Od. an acre, the aver- 
age yeaily instalment on dcfeirecl payment lands 
Is. 9(1., and the average rent on perpetual lease 
lands lOd. 

Population . — In 1851 the white population was 
26,707 j ( 1801 ) 09,022 ; ( 1 87 1 ) 256,260 ; ( 1881 ) 489,933 ; 
(1886) 578,482. In 1889 the pop. was 020,270, 
exclusive of 42,000 Maoris, blore than half the 
people have been horn in the colony, and only 
13,000 are of non-British descent. Nowhere out 
of England does so pure an Anglo-Saxon com- 
niuiiity exist. Theie are 4500 Chinese lesidents. 
Five-sixth.s of the people are Protestants. Angli- 
cans predominate in Canierhury, and Presbyterians 
in Otago, and there are many Wesleyans. 

Political Divisionn, (C'C. — Up to 1878 the Noith 
Island was divided into four jirovinces : Auckland, 
Haw’ko Bay, Taranaki, and AVelliugton ; and the 
South Iblaiiil into livu : Nelson, Marlborough, 
Canterbury, Westland, and Otago. These aie 
now' known as piovincial districts, and, though sub- 
divided into numerous counties, retain gieat geo- 
giaphioal importance, ns they mostly form distinct 
natural divisions of the country. Wellington is 
the capital and seat of goveniiiient (pop. 30,000). 
Auckland is the largest city (pop. 50,000). The 
other chief towns are Napier, Wanganui, and New 
Plymouth in the North Island ; and Nelson, Blen- 
heim, Christcluiich (40,000), Timaru, Oainaui, 
Dunedin (44,000), and Invercargill in the South 
Island. Stewart Island has a sparse population on 
the north-east coast, and several excellent liar- 
hours. 

Maoris , — The Maoiis, as the natives call them- 
selves, belong to tlie Polynebian race. Tradition 
says they came to New Zealand twenty-seven 
generations ago fiom Hawaiki, an island of the 
Pacific not kloiiti fled with any certainty; but the 
real date of tlieir migration is quite unkiiowii. 
They probably displaced or absorbed an earlier and 
darker indigenous race, and this mixtuie would ex- 
plain the diversity of type still found among them. 
From the first they were brave, generous, and war- 
like. About as tall as Englishiiion, they have strong 
muscular frames, with legs that are short for their 
stature. The head is well shaped, and, though the 
lips are generally thick, the features are_ mit 
uriplea,sing, and are often handsome. The skin is 
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usually an olive-brown. Most of them have long 
black slightly waved hair, hut in some it is 
reihlish. Tattooing, once practised by both sexes, 
in now almost abandoned. The punctures were 
made with a hammer and a small- toothed chisel, 
ami were stained with the soot from kauri gum. 
The patterns, which extended over the face, hips, 
thi'di.s, il'O., consisted of ornamental spirals and 
soroll.s, eiahojated according to the wearer’s rank. 
The women wore but slightly adorned in this fashion. 
The priests iiad great infiuence, and eonid at will 
make any person or object ‘tapn’ or Tabu (q.v.) — 
i.e. sacred and inviolable. This was partly a 
religious and partly a iiolitical institution, arid it 
was always re.speeted by mutually liostile tribes, 
even iir times of war-. Cannihalrsra was univer-sally 
prevalent as part of their syaterrr of warfare. The 
fast known instarree of it ocettrred in 1S4,3. Infanti- 
cide, eomrrtonly practised in their heatlrerr tlays, is 
rrow everywhere abolished, as is tire case 'with 
slavery and polygamy. They many early, hud 
have few childrerr, three to a farrrily on the average. 
Many die irr infancy and childhood. At the time of 
Cooli’s visit, arrd riowir to the formation of the 
colony, the tribes lived irr a clironic state of war- 
fare, They fought with clubs and spear.s rtf heavy 
wood and stone, and rrtade excellent fortilrcations. 
Their most lemar'kable weapon wa.s a short clirb, 
often made of ireplrrite, and called a ma-e. 
Among the chiefs these weapons descended from 
fatlier to son, ami were regarded aa preeiorrs heir- 
looms. Other' nephrite weapons were highly valued 
and very costly. Eirearnts are now in comtrrotr 
use among them, but in the oklen tinro they had 
no knowledge of pottery and metals or even of the 
how and arrow. Their alphabet contains only 
fourteen letters, and er'cry word and syllable ends 
in a vowel. Their rraiucs of places, rivers, &c. 
Irave generally passed into current ti.'je among 
the colouHts.' Tire language is rich and sonoi'- 
oua, and well adapted for the oratory, sotrgs, and 
lyric poetry of which they were passionately 
frnid. Five-sixths of their nunrbers are noiriirrally 
Christians. Those living within or on tire border 
of aettlenrent are becoming gradually assimilated 
to tire colorrists, wearing European dress, &c. In 
remote pai'ts they are er'en now content with a 
blanket for a garb. They still owir large areas of 
laud, on which they raise crops and keep great 
nirnrher.s of sheep, but they are not very irrdristrious. 
Tlrey all wish to irave their childrerr edrreated, aird 
semi them regularly to school. They have a special 
tiairclris'e, and elect four itrarubers to the Hotrse of 
Kepreserrtatives ; two of their chiefs are rrrerrrbers 
of the Legislative Council. In Cook’s tiirre tlrey 
nrrmbered 100,000, but there are now iro rrtore than 
42,000, who almost all live in the North Island. 
The ‘King nrovement’ has at lerrgtlr died orrt, 
and the haughty and sullen ‘ King tribes ’ are 
giving up the seelusiorr into which they retired 
after tire last native war. 

History . — Tasman discovered the islands in 1642 
and called them Nova Zcelanda, but Cook firet 
made them known to the world. He surveyed tire 
coasts arrd learned a great deal about the people 
in 1769 and following yeans. At tire begriming 
of tire 19th century whaling-ships began to fre- 
quent the coasts and to have intercoui-se with 
the natives, while a trade in kauri spars and 
native ilax yirang up with the yonng .settlement 
at Sydney Cove. Tliis trade was stimulated by 
the eager desire of the Maoris for guns, tools and 
utensils of iron, and blankets. The introduction of 
guns made the constant tribal wars more deadly 
than ever, and brutal slarigliter greatly tliiiined 
the number of the people. The continual fighting 
and disorder caused the British government to 
include the islands in the territory of New South 


Wales, and soon led to the ce-ision of tire colony to 
the Bi-itLli ci'owii by tlie treaty of Waitaiigi ( 1840). 
By tliL treaty the nath'e title to the soil was 
guaranteed, and every acre since sohl has been 
duly paid fur. Missionaries settled in the north in 
1814, and soon formed a network of stations over 
the Noitii Island. Williin twenty years their 
labours were crowned with reniatkahle success, not 
only in converting the people, hut crnrally in 
encouragitrg a metre peaceful and civilisetl nrorle of 
life. The colony was plairted in 1840 by tire 
New Zealand Cortrpany, who willr art.xiliiii-y itAoeia- 
tions founded successively the settlements of 
Wellington, Nelson, Taranaki, Otago, and Caiitev- 
bur}'. The earliest and rrrost irregular settlenrent 
was at the Bay of Islands. For a tiure tire capital 
was fixed at Arrckland, lint in 1863 it was tians- 
ferrecl to Wellington. A series of native rvai-s 
began in 1843 and ended in 1869, since ■w hich year 
the colony has etijoyeil complete peace. The wars 
arose partly front jealousy of tire power and 
infiuence of the colorrists, hrrt cliietiy from endless 
disputes ahorrt land sales, which were greatly com- 
plicated by the vague tribal tenure otr wiricii Iirud 
was held by the natives. All throrrgh tire wars, 
wlriclr were brought to art end by the urraided 
colorrists, the trade arid population of tire colony 
grew' at a r.iiiid rate. Self-government was granted 
in 1832. The provinces created by the Con- 
stitution Act were abolished in 1873. and the 
governnrent centralised and sfcrengllrenoil, wliile a 
complete .systenr of local govermrrent by enmity 
and hotongli councils was soon after establisherl. 
The government consists of a governor appointed 
by the crown, and a legislature composed of an 
upper chamher named the Legislative Council, 
with nicnihers appointed for life, and a lower 
chamber named the House of lie]iresontatives, 
elected for three years. 

See descriptive works liy Hoolistetter (Eng. trans. 1877), 
Bradshaw (1889), Gisborne |1S89), Wakefield (1890); 
Dilke’s QrmUr Britain (18CS), and Brohlma of Greater 
Britain ilSdO]; Troude’s Oceaua ( 18SB ) ; handbooks such 
as Clayden’s (188.3) and Brett’s (1890); the Australian 
Handbook and the official publications; histories by 
Btisden ( 1883) and Firth (1890); Hacoba, Hem Hcalana, 
ill the ‘ Colonial Church Histories ’ ( 1890 ) ; Tucker’s Life 
of Bishop Selwyn ( 1879 1 ; Gisborne, Heio Zealand States- 
men (1885); Kerry-NichoUs, The Kintj Country (1883); 
Green, 2Vre High Alps of Hew Zealand (1883); EuUcr, 
Birds of Hcio Zealand ( 1882 ) ; and Hooker, Flora of 
New Zealand ( 186L67 ) ; works on the Maoris, their 
traditions and superstitions, by Shoi'tland and by White ; 
and on their language by Maunsell (1844) and Williams 
(1802 and 1877). 

IVcw Zealand Flax. See Flax (New 
Zealand ). 

Ncy, Michel, one of the most famous marshals 
of tire ^reat Napoleon, was boru a cooper’s son at 
Saarloms, lOtii January 1769. He was a non- 
commissioned officer in a hussar regiment when 
the Revolution began, but in the new order of 
things his merit quickly brought him promotion, 
and diii'ing the blockarte of Mainz (1794) KEher 
iiiatle him his adjntaiit-general. In 1706 he served 
under Jonrdan, and earned tiie rank of general of 
brigade on the field of Forchheini. For the cap- 
ture of Mamilieiin by a daring coiiji de main he 
was made a general of division in 1799. He was 
irrterrirr comniairder of the Army of the lihine for 
a short time, during 'which be frustrated by a bold 
diversion an important movement of the Archduke 
Charles ai'ainst Masaena and the Arniy of Switzer- 
land. After the peace of Lundville Bonaparte 
brought about liE mari-iage with Aglae Louise 
Augnie de Leseans, a young friend of Hortense 
Beauhamais, and appointed him inspector-general 
of cavalry. On the estahlisliment of the empire be 
was made marshal of France. In 1803 he stormed 
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the entienchmentfi of Elcliinfj;eii, foi which lie was 
created Duke of Elchiiiyen. He distinguislied hiin- 
self anew at Jena anil Eylau, and Jiis eoniliiet at 
Fiiedlaiid earned Iiim the title from Napoleon of 
‘le biave dos hia\es,’ and the grand-eagle of the 
Legion of Honour. He next served in Spain, hut 
quarrelled with his superior Masseua about the 
plan of the campaign and letuined to France, 
wliere he remained inactive till in 1812 he received 
the command of the thiiil coi])S hr the Grand Army. 
He covered hiniaelf with glory at Smolerr.sk and 
Borodino (q.v.), arrd was rewarded with the title of 
Priuco of the Moskwa. He led the i-ear-grrard hr 
the disastroirs retreat, and his .sleeirless vigilarrce 
alorre saved the rerunarrt of the Grand Avriiy. Irr 
1813 he opened the battle of Lut/en, and showed 
Iris usual capacity and courage at Bautzen, hut was 
defeated hy Billow at Derrirewitz. He fought hero- 
ically thioughoiit the fatal struggle at Leipzig, and 
was also irr the last deferrsive carirpalgn of 1814 ; 
hut after the capture of Paris ire urged the eniporor 
to abdicate, arrd .srrhriritted to Louis XVIII., who 
loaded him with favour. s. Orr Napoleon’s return 
froirr Elba Ney was sent against him at the head 
of 4000 rrrerr ; but the old entlnrsinsm proved too 
much for him, and with most of his soldiers he 
■went over to iris old master'.s side. In the final 
campaign he corrrrrrarrded the first and secoird corp.s, 
opposed Brun.swick at Qiratrehraa (June 16), and 
led the centre with more than bravery at Waterloo ; 
twice — once at the head of tire cavalry, last with 
the Old Guard— he strove to break the Englislr 
force in vain. Duritrg the day ho had live hm.ses 
slrot under' Ititrr. After the capitulation of Paris 
he yielded to the entreaties of Ins fatrtily to set out 
for Switzerland ; hut a costly Egyptiair sabre, the 
gift of Napoleorr, led to Iris heirrg sustreoted by an 
ollroial, and arrested rrear Auiillao. Ho was corr- 
demned to death for liigh-treasorr, arrd was slrot irr 
tire garden of tire Luxeitrbourg on 7th December 


1815— a cruel act of revenge tlrat might well have 

been spared Lire bravest attrong tire sons of France^ 
Everr tire cost of the prosecution, 25,000 franes' 
was extorted frorrr his unliappy widow. He left 
three sorrs, wiro published iris Memoirct, (2 vnk 
1833). ' 

Nez Percris, a tribe of Anreiican Indians 
settled irr Idalro, on the Lnpwai River. Tire Ne/ 
Pei'cds ‘pi’ope''’ have always been loyal to tire 
whites, arrd are rrraking good progress irr civilisa 
tiorr. But in 1877 tire treaty reductions of their 
reservation led to a sangrrinar-y outbreak on the 
part of tire ‘non-treaty ’ Nez Perces, wlio murdered 
settlet.s, foirglrfc tire soldiers, and therr iled across 
Idalro, Morrtarra, arrd Dakota. Tlrey were over- 
taken arrd licaterr, arrd tire .srrrvrvors (.sonte ,3j0) 
transferred to Indian Teuitory; hut in 1885 .sorire 
were restored to Idaho, and tire rest joined tire 
Colville Irrdiarrs, in Waslrirrgtorr. There is rro 
eviderree tliat tlrey ever had a oustorn wlriclt would 
justify tlreir narrre, ‘pior'oeil nose.’ 

IjAKrc, a Snutlr Afrrcarr lake, situated 
at tire rrortlrerrr extrerrrity of the lCalu.liari Desert 
in 20° 30' K. lat. and 23° E. lorrg., at arr altitirdc of 
2810 feet. Its e.xterrt and deptlr vary with tire fall 
of rain irr Lire eorrrrtry to tire itorLlr of it ; its average 
size is DO irriles lorrg arrd frorrr 10 to 20 htoaS. 
The chief tiilmtary, tire Okavarrgo or Cubango, 
called hr its Jovrier course tire Tinge, brings dorm 
front the rrortlr-west vast volunre.s of water, At 
airotlrer seasort of tire year tire Kuga or Zotrga 
brings irr a supply frorrr tire east, It is not yet 
decisively settled wlretlrer irr times of Hood the 
lake sends oil' tire srrrphrs u'ater to the ilarrrliesi. 

Niagara (‘Thunder of Waters’), a river of 
North America, wlrioh forrrts part of the houndaty 
between Now York state arrd tire province of Otr- 
tario. It Jlows frorrr Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, 
a cotii.so of 36 miles, during whiclr it makes a total 



descent of 326 feet — about 60 feet in the rapids 
immediately above tire great falls, and nearly 110 
feet in the seven miles of rapids below. It encloses 
several islatids, the largest Grand Island, wliich is 
nearly 10 miles long, Forir miles below this island 
are the rnost famous falls in the world. The centre 
of the river here is occupied hy Goat Island, di-vicl- 
irrg the cataract into two— the Horseshoe (Cana- 
dian) Fall, with a descent of 158 feet, and the 


American fall, 162 to 169 feet ; the outline of the 
former is about 2640 feet, of tire latter 1000 feet. 
The volume of water which sweeps over this immense 
chasm ( near ly nine-tenths passing over the Canadian 
fall) is about 15,000,000 cubic feet a minute. The 
depth of water on the crest of the falls is less tlran 
4 feet, except in a few places, notably at the apex 
of the Horseslroo Fall, where it is about 20 feet. 
The limoBtorre edge of both falls is r'apidly wearing 
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Nibelungh’ treasure ; buO Hayeu bail wraafcuil it fioiii 
lier and siuik it at the bottom of the Rhine. At 
the end of aevernl years KrieiiihiUl, who still 
mourn.s for Sigfi'ied, and still nuniishes the desire 
for revenge mion Hagen and Gunther, invites her 
brother and his court to vi.sit lier.^ Tbey do so, 
accompanied by a body of 11,000 knigliLs and inen- 
at-arnib. The conclusion of the epic relates the 
bloody incidents atteiulant upon the total annihila- 
tion of the Buigundians at the court of Utzel, and 
the slaughter they made amongst their foes. There 
is a contimratiou of the poem, called the Nibelun- 
(jenklayCt or Lament for the Nibelnngs, a produc- 
tion in every way much infeiior to the ^kibchonjcn- 
lied. In spite of the uncouth veisilicatiou of this 
last, it e.veieises a strong fascination uiion the 
reader, owing to the grandeur of its conception, its 
sti'ong characterisation, its earnestness and Liagie 
intensitJ^ 

There exiat nuineroua old MSS. of the poem ; but the 
most valuable arc thice, c.alled respcotivoly the Mimioh, 
St Gall, and Lassherg MSS , all of the loth centiu'y. The 
best modem High German versiona me those by .Sim- 
look (-lOtli ed. 1S80), Bartsoh (2d ed. 1.S80), .and L. 
Frcyt.ag (2d ed. 1B8G ). There are Englisli trauslatioiis by 
Lettsoui (18D0), Foater-Barliam (1887), and lliioh 
(3ded. 1887). Sou also Carlyle’s H/tsceMnnics (voL iii.). 

Mcaia. SogNioe. 

NlcaragUil, au independent .state of Genital 
America, streteliing riglit across the i.sthmrrs from 
the Caribbean Sea to the I’acilic, between Costa 
Rica on the .south and Honduras on the north. 
An irregular square, the east (Caribbean) coast 
measuring 290 miles and the west coast 185, 
Nicaragua has an area of almut 51,0.50 (or 58,000?) 
sip m. The Central American Cordiller.os form 
the backbone of tlie country ; they run north-west 
and snuth-east at a distance of 12 to ,80 miles 
from the Pacific, and attain clevalious of 4000 and 
5000 feet above sea-level. On the west the .surface 
sinks rapidly to a longitudinal dejrreasion (110 
feet), the soutliern two-tliivds of wliich are filled 
by the large lakes of Nicaragua ( 115 miles long, 
45 broad, and 140 feet dee]) in most parts) ami 
Managua (85 miles limg, 20 broad, 80 feet deep), 
the latter lying north of the former and 25 feet 
higher. This depression Ls studdoil witli a chain 
of volcanic cones, standing on islands in the lakes 
(Ometeiiec and Madera, 4190 feet), and clnstcriug 
thickly between the northern end of Lake Miinagua 
and the Gulf of Fonseca at the north- we,steni 
extremity of the country, as Coseguinn (3835 feet, 
M'hich was the scone of a tremendous outbreak, 
lasting over four days, in 1835), Viejo (0207), 
Telica (4200), Momotombo (6890), Mombacbo 
(4600), and .several others. Tbougb most of these 
are quiescent, some of them burst forth in eruption 
from time to time ; Ometepec poured out its lavas 
during seven days in 1883. Another low range 
separates this depression from the Pacific. The 
districts west of tlie central backbone are the chief 
seats of the population. There stand the towns 
Managua (the capital), Leon, Granada, Ohinan- 
dega, Rivas. On the western coast there are three 
harbours — the Gulf of Fouseca in the north, Salinas 
Bay in the south, and the port of Corinto towards 
the north. The only port on the east .side is Grey- 
town, at the mouth of the river San Juan. 

East of the Cordilleras the surface falls away 
gradually ; the spurs that break off from the main 
ridge sink irito the low alluvial plains that face the 
Caribbean Sea. Thick forests clothe extensive 
areas on this side. Several rivers carry off the 
surplus water eastward, a few being of good length, 
such as the Coco or AVanks (350 miles Tong), which 
serves as the conventional northern boundary ; the 
San Juan (12,5 miles), which drains Lake 
Nicaragua and separates the state of Nicaragua 


from Costa Rica on the houtli ; tlie Rlueliekis .md 
the Rio Grande (230 niilca). Tho low coast-h'elt 
called the I\Io.squito Territory (q.v.), it. IhieilMith 
.salt lagomib— Pearl lagoon ha \ iiig an area of 200 
sq. III., and Blucllelds Ingoun half as niiicli. The 
iiKiiintain-spurt, east of the main chain aie rich in 
iiiiiioials; gold is mined in Iho iieighbomhoud of 
Libertad on to Malagalpa, in the heart of tliecuimtry 
and .silver near the .souree.s of the Coco in the iimUi- 
coal, copper, tin, lion, lead, zinc, iintiiiioiiy, quick- 
hilvor, marble, ikc. exist, hut are nob ■\\'oike(l. As 
a rule the climate i-aries between 70° .and 90° P, 
and there is a dry season lasting fiiiin about 
Hcceiiilier to May. The natural ]iioducts of the 
soil aie aceordingly troiiical. The foiest tices 
include maliiigaiijq rosewood, logwood, fustic 
sandalwood, india-rubher, and mimerons otlieis 
that yield fancy woods, iiiedieimil plaiiLs, gums, 
and clye-avood.s. Large hcrd.s of cattle are Ijieti 
and reared on the extensive plain.s of the ceutie 
and east. The rich soil of the cultivated western 
region 3 'ields maize (the .staple food of tlie people), 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, indigo^ 
and a great \-ariety of tropical fruits. The exports 
— chielly coffee, india-iuhher, bananas, liide.'i, 
iiiotals, gums, woods- nveiiige .1:304,000; the im- 
ports, mostly nianufacturcd goods, £429,000. The 
animal life is similar to that of Guatemala (q.v,). 
The population are .staled to have been 259,794 in 
1884, one-third Indians,^ ami one-half niulattoes and 
negroes. The state religion is tlie Roman Catholic, 
hut all creeds are tolerated. The educational 
standard is low, in spite of two niiiveisities {.so 
called), at J.iCori and Granada, with about 350 
students in all. The country is governed by a 
president (elected for four years), a legislative 
assoinlily of eleven meiiihers, and a .senate of tenj 
both those hollies are eleeted by the people, the 
former for four, the latter for six years. There are 
100 miles of railway, connecting the chief touna 
with Corinto. The puhlic revenue (£102,600) is 
derived chiolly from mouiipolies on spirits, tobacco, 
and gunpowder, and from import dues. The 
national debt aiiionriLs to £603,0110. 

Nicaragua, like the states noitli of it, was a 
centre of Aztec civilisation ; hut the Azlec.s were 
urcceded by anotlier race, likewise ch’ilisod, who 
nave left stone scuhitmes and niomimental 
remains. The Aztec influence survives in archtto- 
logical ruins and relics and in the Indian tlialecta, 
(iohmilms sailed along the Mosquito coast in 1502. 
TVenty years later tlie cinmtry was overrun liy 
the Siiiiniards under Gil Gonzalez H’Avila, and in 
1524 the city of Granada was founded. This torin 
soon devohiped as the head of a .stream of commerce 
that flowed up and down the San Juan River, In 
1610 was founded Loon, the democratic rival of 
the aristocratic Granada. During the Spanish 
supremacy (after 1500) Nicaragua was a province 
of Guatemala. In 1821 it a.sserted its independence, 
and two years later joined the federation of the 
Central American states, a comiectien that lasted 
sixteen years. The history of the country after 
the several! c.e from Spain until 1865 is a record of 
war and disHension, war with Co.sta Rica, with 
Guatemala, and with Great Britain (1848), which 
had as.serted a protectorate over the Mosquito 
Const since 1655. This region was given up to 
Nicaragua in 1860. Between 1855 and 1860 the 
aristocratic and tho democratic party were fighting 
tooth and nail, the latter being assisted by the 
adventurer William AValker (q.v.). Since then 
Nicaragua has made laudable efforts to develop 
her resources and to advance along the path of 
civilisation, and she now compares most favour- 
ably with her sister states in Central America. 

See Squier, Nicaragua (1852); Belt, Naturalist in 
Nicaragua (1873); Bodliam-AVhethain, Aa'oss Central 
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(1S77); Ceoy, J^oins (ii-or/rnfiras ii JSamoniicas 
Suhrc Nicaraijva (i’luis, 1873); Bancroft, Historu uf 
racifle States : L'entrul A,ncricn (18S3); and Bonrallius, 
Nidragncui A uliqnilics (Stoolhohn, 188(5). 

Nicarag’ll.'l Ship-<*Jllial. The iilan of cut- 
ting a canal tlinmgh Cfiitia,) America by tvay of 
tlKTsan Juan llivei and Lake Nicaragua is by no 
uieaiih new. But tlie pioject was not taken up in 
earne^t until 1881, wlien a treaty with tlri& object 
in view was signed between the United States anil 
Nicaragua. Tlie Nicaragua Canal Company was 
formed early in 1889, and operations were com- 
nieuced at Greytown, at tlie moutli of the San 
Juan, in Novembui of the same yeai'. During the 
liist year of work the harbour was diedged, a jiicr 
built, and some 10 miles of railway con.strncted, 
and the ground cleared for excar’ation. The plans 
liave been prepared hy A. G. Menocal of the 
United States na\'y. The canal utilises the San 
Juan and Lake Nicaragua, and will have a total 
length of 170 miles ; of tliis dlshance 121 miles will 
he free navigation on the river (Gli miles) and 
lake (561 miles), 21 miles free navigation on basins 
formed by damming .small streanrs, and 28 miles 
only will' he excavated. A breadth of only 12 
miles, with a low divide (152 feet ahov'c sea-level), 
intervenes between the lake and the Pacific ; this 
will he traversed from tiie Jalco exit near Eivas to 
Port Brito by basin jiavigatioir and cut sti etches of 
artilicial catial. Thei'e will he three locks on each 
side of the lake (110 feet above sea-level), and 
there will be a minimum depth of 30 feet of water 
in the canal. It was estimated that the works 
would cost about £12,000,000, that they would be 
completed in si.x year.s, and that I'e.s.sels would be 
able to pass fi'ont ocean to ocean in 28 hours. 

Mccola Pi.sauo. See Pi.sano. 

Nice (Ital. Nizza), cliief town of the depai-t- 
nrent of the Aljies jraritimes, France, stands on a 
beautiful well-slieltered .site on the coast, 140 miles 
E. hy N, of Marseine.s and 110 SW. of Genoa. On 
the north of the city the hills vise in terraces and 
.shield it from the cold winds. On the south it 
faces the sea, which tem])ers tho heat in summer. 
Owing to tire advantages of its situation, Nice 
has for many long years been celebrated as a wiiiter- 
resnrt for invalids ; the numhei' of visitor.'! is msually 
e.stimaterl at 15,000, hut in the winter of 1889 
and 1890 they reaclied 40,000 to 45,000. The mean 
temperature of winter is 49“ F., of summer 72°. 
Frosts occur but seldom. Pop. (1872 ) 42,363; 
(1886) 65,053 (commune, 77,478), The city con- 
sists of three parts — ^the New Town on the west,' 
the Old Town, and the Port on the east. The first 
of these is tlie part froipiented hy forei^nens, par- 
ticularly English ( whence its nanre of ‘ English 
town’). Beavrtifnl promenades stretch along the 
seashore, and are overlooked hy villas and hotels. 
Numerous bridges across the little river PE^lionc 
( Paillon ) connect the New Town with the Old or 
Upper Town. This part, with narrow streets, 
clu.sters at tlie foot of a rocky height, the Castle 
Hill; on the otlier (east) side of this liill is the 
liarhour, which was enlarged to twice its original 
size in 1889, and deepened to 25 feet. The Castle 
Hill is an isolated mass of limestone 318 feet high, 
formerly crowned by a strong castle, now in mins, 
and is laid out in public gardens. The chief jmhlic 
buildings are the cathedral, the Gothic church 
of Notre Dame, the natural histoiy museum, art 
gallery, library, observatory, casino, &c. The 
people manufacture artistic pottery, perfumeiy, 
and Italian pastes, grow tlowers and goutbern 
fniits,_ the last of which they preserve, and pro- 
duce inlay vvork in olive-wood. Most of these 
things are e::^orted, chiefly by way of Genoa and 
Marseilles. 'The exports from the port of Nice 
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range in annual value from £94,656 to £.56,082, the 
gieater portion being for oli\ e-oil. The imports, 
vaiying fiom £570,687 to £1,809,590, cnnsi.st of 
nine, oil, and cereals, with smaller quantities of 
coal, chaivoal, timber, hum, and fionr. The ancient 
Ligurian town of Nieam, founded hy a colony oi 
Phocfeans froni Mas-alia ( IMarseillvri, became sub- 
ject to Koine in the 2d century n.c. It was in the 
hands of the 8aiacens during the greater part of 
the loth century. Then, after existing as an in- 
dependent city, it aeknon lodged tlie suiireniacy of 
the Counts of Piovence and the Himee of Savoy 
(1388). In 1543 it wa.s taken and pillaged hy the 
Turks under Barhaiossa. Fium 1600 onwards it 
was icjieatedly taken by the French ; and they 
kept possession of it fiom 1792 to 1814. In ISCO it 
M iui ceded to Fiance hy Sai dinia ( Savoy ). Massmia 
was born near to the city, and Garibaldi in it. See 
Nash, Guide to Kice (1884). 

Nice, or NiC-HA, a city of .ancient Eithynia, in 
Asia Minor, situated on the eastem shore of Lake 
A.scania. It was Imilt hy Antigomis, the son of 
riiilip (316 li.c. ), and received the name of Anli- 
goneia, which Lysimaclms changed to Niema, in 
honour of his wife. It was a handsome town, and 
of great importance in the time of the Konuiu and 
Byzantine emperois. It is famous in ecclesiastical 
history for two Comicils held in it, the Fiist and 
iSeventh Ecumenical Councils. The Fust Council 
of Nice was held 325 A.D., and wa.s convened hy 
the Emperor Constantine, fertile pm pose of deihi- 
iiig the questions raised in the Allan controversy 
(see Abitjs, Athanasius); the Nicene Creed 
adopted is discussed at Ceeed. The Council also 
deliberated on the Meletian Schi.sin ; and its decree 
on the celebration of Easter met witli uuiveisal 
acoeiitance. See Stanley’s History of the Eastern 
Church . — The Second Council assembled tinder the 
Empvc.ss Irene (787), for the jmrpose of reconsider- 
ing the subject of Images (see Image-5V0hship). 

Nicliolus, tbe name of five popes and an anti- 
pope. Nicholas I. was born of a noble Roman 
family, and was elected as successor to Benedict 
HI. in 858. He showed gi-eat peisistence in his 
endeavours to assert the supremacy of the Roman 
curia, especially in his successful disputes with Aicli- 
bhshop Johannes of Raixmna, Arelihishop Hincniar 
of Itheims, and the patriarch Pbotiiis of Constant- 
inople. His latest triumph was the restoration to 
her rights of Thietberga, tlie unjustly divorced wife 
of the Emperor Ludwig’s younger lirotber, Lotliaire, 
king of Lorraine. A synod of Metz in 862 had 
allowed the king to put her away and many his 
mistress, hut the pope reversed the judgment and 
depo.sed the too compliant Archbishops of Cologne 
and Trev'es. Nicholas died in 868, — Nicholas Y. 
was originally called Thomas Parentucelli. Born 
at Pisa in 1398, he was educated at Florence and 
Bologna, and was named Bishop of Bologna by 
Eugenins lY. He showed such astuteness during 
the troubles of the Councils of Basel and Floience 
that be was clio.sen to succeed Eiigeniii.s lY. in 1447. 
He prevailed on the antiiiope, Eelix Y., to abdi- 
cate, and thus restored the peace of the church in 
1449. He wa.s a liberal patron of scholars, and 
despatched agents both to the East and lYest, to 
purchase or to copy important Greek and Latin 
mauuscripts. The number collected is said to have 
e.xceeded 5000. He reunxlclled, and may almost he 
.said to have founded, the Yatican Library. He 
invited to Rome the most eminent scholars of the 
world, and extended his e.special patronage to 
those Greeks whom the troubles of their native 
country drove to seek a new home in the ‘VVesl. 
He endeavoured to arouse the Christian prince.s of 
EurOTe to the duty of succouring their brethren of 
the East ; but the age of enthusiasm was past, and 
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he was forced to look ou inactive at tlie fall of 
Constantinople in 14oo. Nicholas died in 14o5, at 
the comparatively early a^e of lifty^seven. He 
must not be coufoiinded with an antipope of the 
same name, Peter de Corbario, who was set up, in 
1328, by Liidwi}" of Bavaria, in antagmiisni to John 
XXII. (q.v. ). See also Niuolah (Ht). 

Nicholas !•, emperor of Hussia, was the third 
son of Paul I., and was born at iSt Petersburg, 7th 
July 1798. He wa.s very carefully ediicated under 
the eye of his mother, a jirincesa of Wlirteinherg, 
and subsequently devoted his attention to niilitaiy 
studies and political economy. He rdsited England 
and other European conntiies in 1816, and in the 
same year made a tour through the liu.sHian |>ro- 
vince.s. On 13th July 1817 he married the eldest 
daughter of Frederick- AVilliam III. of Prussi.a — a 
union that long ali'ected European ]iolities — and 
lived in domestic retirement till the death of Alex- 
ainler I. (December lS2o), when, owing to the 
resignation of his elder brother Constantine, ho 
.succeeded to the throive of llus.sia. A long-prepared 
military conspiracy bioke out immediately after 
his accession, which he .suppressed with great 
vigour and cruel tj'. Aftcrabiief ebullition of re- 
forming zeal, he reverted to the ancient policy of 
the ezar.s — absolute despotism, supported hy mere 
military power. 

Soon after Ids aceession a war with Persia com- 
inenoed, but it was concluded hy the peace of 
Turkmanshai (1828), which gave a consider.able 
extent of territory to Hnssia. In the same year he 
entered upon a war with Turkey, in which victor, y, 
though at enormous oo.st, constantly attended his 
arms, and the peace of Adrianojile ol)laiued for 
Itnssia anotlier increase of territory. The political 
movements of 1830, in the west of Eiirope, were 
followed by a national rising of the Poles, which 
was snp])rosso{l after a desolating conte.st of nine 
months, in which the utmost oll'orts of the whole 
military resources of Itussia were rcquiicd. 
Nicholas punished the vehellion l>y eoiivcrting tlie 
kingdom of Poland into a mere Itussiau province, 
and strove to extinguish the Polish nationality. 
This policy, however, was viewed with great dis- 
satisfaction tlirougliont Europe, ami the van(|uislied 
Poles wei'c everywhere regarded with general sym- 
pathy. Russia, hy Nicholas’s mode of goveru- 
nieiit, became more and more separated from the 
fellowship of the western nations. Inlolloctual 
activity was, as far as possible, restrained to things 
merely practical, education limited to prepar.alion 
for the public service, the press was placed under 
the strictest censorship, and ever.y means nsed to 
bring the whole mind of the nation under ollieial 
giiidanoo, Ilis Panslavism (<J. v. ) also prompted 
him to Russianise all the inhabitants of the empire, 
and to convert Roman Catholics and Protestants to 
the Rus.siaii Creek Church, of which the ezar is 
the head. War was waged .against the moun- 
taineens of the Caucasus with the greatest energ,v 
and perseverance, at the cost of immense sacrifice's 
both of money and lives. The extension of British 
inlluenee in central A.sia was also viewed hy him 
with alarm, and led to an uusneoessful expedition 
to Khiva. During the political storm of 1848-49 he 
abstained from interference until an opportunity 
was found in the request of the emperor of Austria 
for his as.sistance to quell the Hungarian insur- 
rection. He succeeded at the same time in draw- 
ing closer the bonds of alliance between tlie Russian 
and Prussian monarohies. Tlie re-estahlishinent of 
the French empire still further tended to confirm 
these alliances, and led Nicholas to think that the 
time had at length come for carrying into elfeot the 
hereditary Russian sclieine for the absorption of 
Turkey ; but the unexpected opposition of Britain 
and France, and his own iuvinoihle repugnance to 


give np his long-planned scheme of conquest 
brought on the Crimean War (q.v.), duiinn- t'lie 
eonrse of which lie died at St Petoishurg, March 2 
1855. Ho was remarkable for tenijierance, fnu'alitv’ 
and patriotism, and was fanatically beloved hy hy 
Russian suh.jeets ; he was at tlie same time rcanled 
by tliem with fecling.s of awe, a tribute to his lofty 
stature and imperial hearing. See Lacroix, Ril 
toire c/e Nicolas I. (8 vol.s. 1864-73). ’ 

Nicliols. a family of printers and antiquaiies 
associated with the Gentleman's MlagtrRne from 
1778 to 1856. To it belonged John Nichols ( 174 . 5 _ 
1826) ; Ills son, John Bowyer Nichols {1779-1863)' 
and his son, John iTOiigh Nichols (1806-73). ’ 

Nicliolsoil, John, a distinguishefl Indian 
.soldier, was horn in Dnhlin, 11th December 1822. 
Ill 18.38 he joined the East India Company's service' 
and in 1840 his regiment was ordered to Ghazni 
in Afghanistan (q.v,), where, two years later, it 
was compelled to surrender to the enemy. After 
a time of uiisurahle captivity he regained his liberty. 
On the breaking out of flip Sikh war in 1845 he 
served in the campaign on the Sutlej, and was 
))re&enL at the battle of Ferozeahah. He was now 
apjiointed assistant to the re.sident at the conqueied 
ca[pital, Lahore. During the ,Sikh iphellionof 1848 
lie greatly ilisliiiguislied liimsclf, tlie preservation 
of the important fortress of Attock being due to Ids 
daring and promptitude, whilst soon after, at the 
Margulla Pa.sh, he siu’ceedpd in interoopting and 
defeating a largo body of tlie insurgents. At the 
battles of Chilliau walla and Giijrat successively lie 
earned the sjiecial approval of Lord Gough, to 
whom ho w,as immediately attaeliod. The Punjab 
having finally become a British iirovince, Captain 
Nicholson was appointed a deputy-commissioner 
under the Lahore lioard. Ills success in bringing 
the savage triilms under tliorougdi subjection to law 
and order was something marvullons. 

In the mutiny in 1857 Nicholson perliaps did inmo 
tliaii any otliei’ single man to liold linn the British 
grasp of the Punjab. lie it was who suggested the 
formation of the famous movalile eohuun, and he 
presided over its organisation ; while in his dealing,? 
with the suspected regiments of sepoys he exhihiled 
tlirougliont alii'illiant cnmliiiiatioii of hokhiess with 
subtlety, di.serption, and astntene.ss. At Trimmno 
Ghaut oil the 12tli and 14th .fnly ho nearly aiiiiiliil- 
ated n force of rebels, and at Najafgarli on the 
24th ho dispersed another body of iinitiiieers. As 
hrigadier-goiieral, on September 14 ho led the ilist 
column of attack at the siege of Delhi, and 
after tlie troops liad forced their way into tlie 
city ho .still expo.sed himself in the most fearlc.ss 
manner, and fell, .shot through the body. lie died 
on 2,3d Septoiiiher 1857. Over the whole of India it 
was felt that, to use Lord Canning’s expression, ‘a 
tower of strength ’ had fallen. 

See Kaye’s Lines of Indian Oficera (2 volb. 1SG7 ; new 
ed. 1889); II. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence ; 
and Edwardos and Merivale, Life of tlir J. Lawrenre, 

NiciaS) a famous Allieiiian statesuiaii and 
general during the Poloponiie.sian war, was the son 
of Niceratus, a very wealthy citizen, who had 
acquired Ms fortune hy working the .silver-mines at 
Laiirium, He belonged to tlie aristocratic party, 
and after tlie death of Periele.s ivas the chief 
opponent of the demagogue Uleon, and_ later of 
Alcibiades. In 427 B.c. he captured the island of 
Minoa, next year lie ravaged the island of Melos 
and the coasts of Locris, the next he compelled 
the Spartan force in Spliactcria to surrender, and 
defeated, the Corinthian.s. In 424 he ravaged part 
of Laeonia and captured the island of Cytliera. 
After the death of Cleon he brought about a peace 
between the Spartans and Athenians, 421. Six 
yeara later the Athenians at the instigation of 
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Alcibiaile-! resolved on a great naval expedition 
against Sicily'. Nioias was appointed one of the 
coninianders, althongli he hail strongly protested 
ai'ainst tlie undertaking. In tlie autnmn of 413 
)ie laid siege to Syiaeuse, and was at first suc- 
cessful, hut suhaeipiently experienced a series of 
disasters ; his fleet was destroyed, and his troops 
bevan a retreat towards the interior of Sicily. 
Tliey were speedily forced 1o surrender, and Nicias 
was put to death in 414. See the Histories of 
Tliirlwall and Grote, and Plutarch’s Life of Lfikias 
(ed. hy H. A. Holden, 18S7). 

Nickel (syiii- Ni; atom. wt. 38 -G ; sp.gr. S'3 
to 8'7). This metal wa.s discovered hy Cronsted in 
17ol ; hut long before he isolated the metal, alloy.s 
of it obtained from ore were used hy the Chinese. 
Within linng memory it was considered a feat to 
fn.se a piece of nickel as large as a hazel-nut, so 
that it may he said to he a conpiaratively recent 
addition to the useful metals. It was shown hy 
Richter in 1804, and again hy Deville in 1856, that 
the pure metal is malleable and ductile anil of 
higher tenacity than wrought-irou. Nevertheless 
the only application of nickel previous to 1879 was 
as a constituent of certain alloys — German Silver 
(q.v.), for e.xample — usually for the purpose of 
giving them a udiite colour. In that year Fleit- 
inann of Isevlohn, having previously ascertained 
that the Indttle nature of all commercial nickel was 
due to occluded carbonic oxide, discovered that 
the addition of one-eightli per cent, of magnesium 
(which requires to he made witli due precaution in 
an atmo.sphere of onrhonio acid) eon ferred upon it 
the malleahility of the pure metal. He was like- 
wise successful in welding nickel thus lefined to 
wrouglit-iron so tlioroimldy that two pieces of those 
metals — i.e, one of each— joined in tills way could 
he rolled out into a very thin sheet without 
any break in the continuity of either surface. 
Fleitniann's firm liave turned this to useful 
account liy manufacturing cooking-pots and other 
articles iron-plated with nickel on lioth sides. The 
action of organic acids on nickel Is so slight that 
these cooking utensils may he safely used. Nickel 
can also lie made malleable hy the addition of 
metallic manganese in the proportion of 6 parts of 
the latter to 100 parts of the former. This process 
was patented hy Messrs Wiggin of liiriningliam on 
lull March ISSO, specilloation No. 1058. Wliaiton 
in 1873 or earlier made vessels in America of pure 
nickel rendered mallealde liy forging it in a spongy 
state with a steam-1 lammer. 

Nickel is of a wliite colour, its peculiar line being 
between that of silver and hi-iglit steel. It is not 
altered hy exposure even to moist air, and it is not 
tarnished hy sulphuretted iiydvogeu. Dilute sul- 
huric and hydrochloric acid attaolc it only slowly, 
ut it dissolves readily in nitric acid. Caustic 
alkali lyes have no action upon the metal. Orving 
to these properties and to its having the .streimth 
and malleability of wronght-iroii, nickel Is a valu- 
ahle metal for many puipose.s. Besides it.s use in 
forming higlily serviceable alloys witli copper and 
zinc, of which German silver and some of the white 
componiids used for coinage on the continent of 
Europe are the most imjiortant, it i.s employed alone 
for nickel-plating, for chemical vessels, and, a.s has 
been stated, for coating iron cooking-pots in thin 
layers. An electro-deposit of nickel on steel iiistni- 
nients,_ such as tliose used in surgery, is specially 
useful in preventing rust, kfagnets are sometimes 
made of nickel ; and now tliat it can readily he made 
pure enongli to he welded, rolled into sheets, drawn 
into wire, stamped, or raised hy lienting, it is likely 
to receive new applications. In 1890 it was re- 
ported that the Americans had proved hy trials _at 
Annapolis that armour-jdates of steel alloyed with 
nickel are superior to such plates made of .steel 


itself ; and preparations were made in otlier coun- 
tries to try tins nickel-steel on a, large scale. In 

1873 the price of nickel rose fioiii 4.s. to 16.s. per Ih. 
on Germany adopting a nickel alloy for coinage. 
Owing to the now abundant .supply', it lias fallen 
to 2s. per Ih. In 1889 it was announced hy the 
German eiiemist Kniss that he had succeeded in 
splitting up nickel and cobalt each into two parts, 
and that hotli these metals liave one component in 
common ; hut tliis has not iieen cnniirnied by subse- 
quent research. See the Chemical Xeirs (1889). 

Ores of Nickd . — Till about 1875 the most imjioit- 
ant ore wa.s kupjn'-nickel (false copper). Tlii.s 
mineral is arsenide of nickel, and contains from 
3.5 to 45 per cent, of the metal. It is found in 
Nonvay, Germany, Hungary, France, and the 
United States. It is abundant in some districts of 
Sontli America, and sometimes is found in Corn- 
wall. Mupneiic pyriii's or jiyn-liotitc, a componiid 
of iron and srrlphur, often contains from 3 to 5 per 
cent, of nickel. 'Wlien it does so it is used as an 
ore of that metal. It has been largely .smelted for 
nickel at New Jeisey, and a nickeliferons me 
of tills Irind is now found plentifully in Norwa.v. 
Nickel qluncc is a compound of nickel with arsenic 
and sulphur, in which tlie percentage of nickel 
varies from 25 to 35 per cent. It is found in 
Sweden, in the Haiz, in Thuringia, and one or 
two other places. Pniihtnditc is a snlpliide of iron 
and nickel, found in Norway and in Argyllslme. 
It has from 14 to 20 per cent, of nickel. Ilfillcrite, 
a sulphide of nickel, rich in the metal, is found in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Ull/nanite is a 
compniuid of siiiidiur, antimony, and nickel ; and 
AnnnhergiU Is an arseiiiate of nickel. Qurnierite 
is an ore of nickel, 'winch was Jirst discovered about 

1874 in New Caledonia, and is now the most im- 
portant source of the metal. It is a hydrosilioate 
of magnesia and nickel, and contains on an average 
from 7 to 10 per cent, of the latter. Its value as 
an ore is increased by the fact tliat it is without 
either arsenic or sulphur, Large quantities of 
it have been shipped to England and Franco, and 
in some years the total iirodiiction of the island 
amounted to 12,000 tons, reiireseiiting 850 tons of 
nickel. An ore similar to that from New Caledonia 
lias been discovered in Oregon and in North Caro- 
lina, ,ai>parently in rich deposits in the former state. 
Discoveries of nickel ore have also been made in 
Texas and Nevada. Extensive deposits of mixed 
nickeliferons pyrrhotite and copper pyrites have 
within tlie last four yeais been found in Canada 
(Sudbury district), and some are now being vigor- 
ously worked. Kupfer-nickel or niekeliiie ami a 
rich amoiphous nickel oi'e are known to occur on 
Mieliipicoton Island. The nickel ore raised in 
Canada in 1888 amounted to 1,220,000 lb. 

Nickel is not found separately in the native 
.state, hut it i,s alwcyxs present in meteoric iron. 
Cobalt is very freqnentlv associated with nickel in 
ores. In the sinelliug o^ arsenical ores the product 
obtained in the first instance is called speiss, hut 
in one' smelting operation regulus, metal, and slag 
may he obtained as well a,s apeis.®. Nickel .speiss 
is a mixture chiefly of the arsenides and snlplikles of 
nickel, iron, and copper, left as a residue in the pot 
used in the preparation of Smalt (q.v.), from coni- 
ple.x arseniferouB nickel and cohalt ores previously 
roasted. In tliD process the cobalt practically all 
pa.s.ses into tlie blue glass of which smalt consists. 

Smelting.— At the older nickel-works in different 
parts of Europe mueh of the nickel produced is 
extracted from .speiss or from regulus, in either 
of which the metal has become concentrated, and 
may amount to from 30 to 60 per cent. A good deal 
of secrecy has been observed regarding the smelting 
of nickel, hut accounts of some of the prooes.ses in 
use have been published. Briefly stated, one of 
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these consists in removing l)y suitable methods the 
metals otliev than nickel in the speis^', in getting 
rid of the arsenic hy forming an alkaline avsenite 
which is solnhle in water, and in obtaining a sul- 
pliide of nickel whioli is usnally mixed with a small 
quantity of cobalt. Tills sulphide when boiled 
witli suiidiuric acid yields snlphate of nickel, from 
which potash precipitates the hydrated oxide mixed 
with a little cobalt. Tlie .sejiaration of the_ oxides 
of nickel and cohalt Is ell'ecled hy dissolving the 
mixture of them in an acid, neutralising, and 
adding a .sliglit exee.ss of niti'ite of potassium and 
acetic acid. After a few liour.s the doiihle nitrite 
of cobalt and potassium is deposited, while the 
iiltered liquid contains only the niekel. Its hydrate 
is precipitated hy caustic potash and redissolveil in 
oxalic acid. Wlien tlie oxalate of ^ nickel is lieatod 
in a wdnd-fnrniice fused metallic nickel is obtained. 

The New Caledonia ore (garnierite) is smelted 
hy one jirncess in this way. It is placed along 
with limestone and coke or charcoal in a furnace 
about 10 feet liigli with Liybres. Hero a regulus is 
produced with GO or 70 per cent, of niekel, and con- 
taining also some iron, some carbon, and some- 
times a little sulphur. T'his is manipulated in a 
Siemens' hrrnace to remove the iron, and also 
sulphur if pre.sent, and the niekel i.s then refined 
witli oxide of manganese and alkaline Ilux in a 
pilumhago cnicilile. 

Oxides of Aio/roZ.— These, are nickel monoxide, 
NiO, the liydrate of tliis oxide, Ni(OII)o— both of 
which are green — and nickel sesquioxide, NijO,,, 
which is a black powder. The monoxide of nickel 
is used to give a soft brown colour to pottery. 

Sedts of Nickol . — Of these Roscoe and Sclior- 
leniraer, 'in tlieir Treatise on Chemistnj, say they 
are derived from the nionoxido. In tlio anhydions 
condition they are usually yollow-oolonred, wliilst 
in the liydrated state and oomhined witli colourless 
acids they pos.sess an apple-green to an emerald- 
green colour. Tlie solulilo normal salts have a 
sliglitly acid reaotioii and a sweetish, astringent, 
metallic taste, and act os eniotios. 

Nickci* (A.iS. nicor, pi. weeras, in Beoimilf), a 
malignant kind of water-sprite in Tontnnic mytho- 
logy. He often presents himself on the shore in 
the shape of a horse, and has thus close affinities 
with the Sootcli I'cZpm ; while indeed the Old Nonso 
nikr (Old High Ger. nkhns) is thought by some to 
mean the hijipopolamns only. In our own denion- 
ohigy we llnil both a male nix and a female nixie. 
The modern Dutch nihher Is merely an ordinary evil 
spirit or devil, recalling our own familiar Oid NicL. 

NiCOllJU’ l,slail<1s« a group of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, forming with the Audauiaiis, to the 
south of which group they lie, an extension of the 
great island cliaiii of which Java and Sumatra are 
the principal links. Just a score in nnmlier, of 
wliioli twelve are iiihahitecl, they con.sist of two 
divisions — the northern, low and planted with cocoa- 
riuttrees, andtliesonUierii, nioniitaiiions (2000 feet) 
and covered with timber. Malaria jirevails nearly 
all the year round ; the temperature seldom moves 
outside the liiiiite SC-SS" F. The ]ieople belong to 
two races, an inland tribe, little civilised, who .show 
Mongolian alliiiities and arc regarded as indigen- 
ous, and the coast people, about 6000 in number, 
who are of mixed Malay blood, hut idle and lazy. 
They collect and export trepniig and edible birtls’- 
neats. The archipelago was occupied by Denmark 
from 1756 to 1856. In 1809 it was annexed by 
Britain, to put a stop to the piracy of the people. 
A penal colony for India exists at Naiikauri on the 
island Kamorta (see map at Burma). 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich, author, book- 
seller, and publisher, was born 18tli March 1733, at 
Berlin, where his father was also a bookseller. He 


early distinguished hiiii.aelf by a .series of critical 
lettera (1756), in which he exjio.sed the errois nf 
both Goltsclied and Bodmer, then carryinn- on a 
controveisy which was agitating the literary world 
of Oeniiany. With Moses Mendelssohn lie edited 
the Bibliothek dev schunen IVhsaischufton ( 1757 - 
58), and contributed -with Lessing to Briefe dk 
iiniestc deutsrhe Litcraitn- hetreff'end (]759-6,5). Py 
this he was led to ooiiceii’e the ]ilan of the Allni. 
nieinc deutsrhe Bihlioihel- (IOC vols. 1765-92)' a 
peiiodical which he edited for many year.?, anil 
which coiitvilmtcd to the progres.s of literature and 
improvement of taste in Germany, hut became 
ridiculous from the inability of its 'editor to appie- 
ciatc the new spiiit that was stirring in Herder 
Goethe, Scliiller, Kant, and otliers, with all of 
whom lie was at fond. He wrote topographical 
works, sallies, aiieedote.? of Frederick tlie Gieat 
and an autohingraphy, in whicli he desciihes strange 
apparitions or olivimis halhiciiiatinns hy which he 
was visited. He dieil Slli January 1811. 

Nicoini, 0 1 'TO, iiinsio.al ooiiiposer, horn at Koii- 
igsherg, 0th June 1810. His early life was a struggle 
with poverty and diilienltie.s. Ho studied in Berlin 
mid in lioiiio, and in 1847 hecaiiie Kapelhiieisler at 
Berlin. His best-known work is the opera The 
Merry Wires of IF/iukor (1848). He died 11th 
May 1849. 

NiCOlaltailS, an immoral sect meiitioneil in 
Ivcv. ii. 6, 15, and sometimes, hut apiiarently on 
very feeble groniuls, connected with Nioolas the 
proselyte of Antioch, mentioned in Acts, vi. S. 
Indeed the name sOein.s ralhor to be symbolic than 
historical, tlie Greek Nikolaus being an equivalent 
to the Hebrew Balaam. In this soii.se the passage 
in the Apocalyiiso harmonises closely with what is 
.said of the followers of Balaam in Jiulo and 2 
Peter, and Rev. ii. 15 need not be taken ns lefev- 
ring to a iliU’erent elas,s from verse 14. Their error 
was a licoiitionsnoss which they brought into the 
Christian church from the heatfieii world, and the 
subtler wickedness of defending tliis ns supported 
lij' a doctrine and n prophetic illnminatioii ( 2 Pet. 
ii. 1). There is no satisfactory evidence of the 
existence of sucli a sect after the time of John ; 
still IvenaniR iiiontions the Nicolaitaiis as a sect of 
Gnostics of the O]ihito clas.s, and ill this he Is 
followed hy Iliiipolytns. 

Nicolas, Ht, the patron saint of Russia, whose 
life is wrapped in an obscurity that is hut little 
lightened by fable. lie was hi, shop of Myra hi 
Lycia, and aooonling to Motaiihrastes was iiii- 
prisoiicd under Dioolotian and released under 
Coiislaiitiiie. The statement that ho was pre.sent 
at the Council of Nice is in the highest degree 
improhable. His supposed relics were conveyed 
from the East lo Ban, in the kiiigdoiii of Najiles, 
on 9tli May 1087 ; and it is a curious fact that in 
the Russian Chuvoh the anniversary of this transla- 
tion is still observed as a festival. In Catholic 
countries St Nicolas is e.speoially the patron of the 
young, and particularly of scholars. In Englaiul 
Ills feast was celebrated in ancient times with 
great solemnity in the public sohools, Eton, Saruiii 
Gatliedral, and elsowhero ; and still in Germany 
on the vigil of his feast, wliieh is held on the Gtli 
December, a peisoii in the apjioavance and co.stuiiie 
of a bishop) assembles the elnldren of a family or of 
a school, and dislrihntes among them, to the good 
children, gilt nuts, sweetmeats, and other little 
pivesenta, as the reward of good conduct; to the 
naughty ones, the redoubtable punislimoiit of the 
‘Klaubauf.’ Santa Claus is a corruption of the 
name, introduced into England from America ; the 
old Dutch settlers of New York kept a San Claus 
holiday. St Nicolas was also the patron of merch- 
ants, sailors, and travellers ; and as he was prayed 
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to for protection robbers, the term ‘ Clerk-i 

of St Nieoliis ’ came, oildly enough, tu be a cant 
name for robbers. 

Nicolas. Sill Nicholas Haiuhs, antujuaiy, 
was Ijorn lOtli March 17!)i), of a Coiiiisli family of 
Cieton origin. He eiitsied tlie navy, and 'hail 
reached the rank of lieutenant by 1815, but at the 
close of the war left the service to study law, iuid was 
called to tlie bar at the Inner Temple in 1825. He 
devoted himself chieliy to geuealoidcal and historical 
studies, and liis great uork, the Jlistnr;/ of (hr 
Oi'ilci'if uf Knif/htJiuod of the British Empire (Ivol.s. 
lS41-4‘2), remains a solid raonunient of learning. 
Harris was made K.H. in 1881, ,and K.C.M.U. in 
1S40, and died at Cape Cure, near Honlogne, 
August 3, 1848. He devoted the energies of his 
later years to works on the naval history of Eng- 
land : Bi^putrhrs and Letters of Adniiral Lord 
VUcowit Kelson { 7 vols. 1844^6 ), and the unlinished 
Ilisiory of the British Nurij (2 vols. 1847), as 
well as the papers of Sir Hmlson Lowe. Harris 
wrote hingrapliieal uotice.s of many of the poets in 
Pickering's Aidine edition, .as well .as ni.anj’ useful 
historical lmndl)onk.s, as a tii/iio/isis of the Bccivi/c 
of England (182,3), Teslamcnta Vetnsta (1S‘2G), tlie 
Ukromlorji! of Jlhtory (1835). Otlier worlr.s are 
Proceedings and Ordinances of the Prini/ Council 
of England (7 vols, 1S3.8 37); a Life of William 
Burison, (iueen Eli/alietli's secretary and scape- 
goat in tlie execution of Mary, and an ancestor of 
Ills wifes ( 1823) ; lUenioirs of Iliisou ( 1833) ; and a 
host of books and papeis — and all of value — on 
lieraldic, genealogical, antifiuaiian, and historical 
gueations. A list of these is gii-eii in Uie Gentle- 
man's MagatJne for Ootolier 1848. 

Nicole. PiEUiiB (1025-95), one of tlie moat 
distinguished of the Port Royalists (see Pom’ 
Ro3’AL), tlie friend of Ariiauld’ and Pascal. Sec 
also Jansen. 

Nlcoll, Ror.EUT, iiiindr Scottish poet, was bom 
the son of a small struggling farmer at Little 
Tullylieltane, in tlie Pcrllisliire'parisli of Aiichter- 
gaven, 7th January 1S14. Ho was four years a 
grocer’s ainireiitice at Perth, next opened a cir- 
culating library in Dundee, and here took to 
writing for the iiew.spapeis, and published a volume 
of Sungs and Li/rics (1835). In 1836 lie heoamc 
editor at a salary of 1100 of an ulti'a-radical 
weekly, the J^ecds 2'imes, but worked too zealoitsly 
for his liealth, and gave liimself Iris death-blow 
by his exertions in tlie victorious contest of Sir 
\^^illian] Mole.swortli willi Sir John Heckett in the 
.summer of 1837. He iveiit north for rest, only to 
die of consumption at Trinity, near Ediiibiirgli, 
7th December 1837. He was buried hi North 
Leith Churchyard. Beyond a doubt Nicoll was a 
genuine poet, and moreover it must ever he 
remembered that lie died at twenty-three. But it 
is far more from tlieiv intrinsic value than the mere 
pathos of his story that lri.s countryinen remeniber 
sucli poems as ‘ We are Bretiiren a’,’ ‘ Thoughts of 
Heaven,’ and ‘Tlie Dew is on the Siiiiiiiier'a 
Dreene.st Dra.ss.’ 

• See the Lite by Mr.s Joliiistoiie, first prefixed to the 
1843 edition of the iioeius ; that prefixed to tlie Paisley 
edition (1877) ; and the somewhat uncritical life, by P. 
E. Drummoiul ( published postliuinously, 1884). 

Nicomedia, the capital of ancient Bitliynia, 
situated at tlie nortli-e.'i.steru angle of an inlet of 
the Propontis. wn.s built in 264 A.D. liy Nicomedes 
I. It .soon became one of the most magnificent and 
liourislriug cities in the ivorld, and some of the 
later Roman emiierors, sucli a.s Diocletian and 
Constantine the Great, selected it for their tem- 
porary residence. It aufl’ered greatly from earth- 
quakes. Hannibal ooiiiniitted suieiite in a castle 
close by, and Coiiatantine died near the citj', which 
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wa-. the liirtlijiliiee of the lii'toriaii Aiiiiin. The 
.-.mall town of Isniid now occiipifs .site. ,See 
UmiYNlA for Nicomedes. 

Nioopolis, a town of Bulgaria, with 4652 
inhabitants, is on tlio Danube, .jli miles W. of 
Rnstcliuk. The Berlin t'ongie-s of 1878 provided 
for the demolition of tlie fiVitiiic.atioiis. Heietlie 
Hungarians were defeated by the Sultan Il.ajazet 
in 1396 ; and the place has lieen more than once 
taken by the Riissiaiis ( 1 810, 1827, 1877 ). 

Nicosia, ( 1 ) called also Levkosia, the capital uf 
Cyprus, .situated near the middle of the not them 
half of the island, is surrounded witli old Yenetian 
walls, and is the residence of the Briti'li High 
Conimissionor, and the .see of a Gi eek aichbishop. 
There aie numerous iuosr|ucs and clmrclies, .and 
some manufactures of silk, leather, and cotton. 
Poll. 11,530.— (2) A city of Sicily, 40 uiile.s NW. of 
Catania. Pop. 14,941. 

Nicof, Jean, born nt Nimes in 1.330, died nt Patis 
in 1600, i'leucli ambas.sador at Lisbon, introduced 
into Fi.ance the toliaceo-jilant, which w.aa called 
after him Nirutiana (see I'oii.lL'Cii). He also com- 
piled one of the lirst I'rcncli diclioiiavies, Trtsor de 
la Languc Franroisc (1006). 

Nicotine, C'mHjjN., is a volatile liquid allca- 
loid, .and constitnte.s the .active principle of the 
luli.aceo-plaut, in all parts of wliicli it occurs in 
comliiiiatiou witli malic and citric acids. It is 
likewise contained in miimte .amount in the smoke 
of tlie Imrning leaves, When imre and freshly 
prepared it is a enlourless, intimsely poisonous 
liquid, whicli evolves a very iiiitating odour of 
toliaeco, but on exposure to the air it rapidly 
oxidises and becomes brown in colour. It is 
moderately soluble in water, and dissolves readily 
ill alcohol and ether. The quantity uf nicotine 
in tobacco varies from 2 to S per cent. ; the onanser 
kinds contain the larger (|iiaiitity, while the he-st 
Havana emars seklom have iimre Llmii 2 per cent., 
and often leys. Locally, nicotine is very irritating. 
Taken internally, it Is one of tlie most powerful 
lioisons known ; Vv giain taken by the mouth lias 
caused in man distinct syiiqitoms ol poisoning, there 
being first seen a .short .stage of excitement, followed 
by iieadache, vertigo, great weakness, and general 
depression. Larger doses (jV grain) caused in 
adilitioii treiiililiiig, vomiting, oollaiise, and great 
depression of tlie he.art and respiiatioii. _A single 
drop is siiHicient to kill a rabbit or cat in a few 
iirinuteH. It has been used rarely for Iioiiiicidal 
and .suicidal purposes, but the iiiininmni lethal 
dose ill man is not accurately known. 

Nictitating: Meinliranc, or Third Byelih. 
See Bird, and Eve. 

Nidderdalc, the V’alley of the river Nidd, 
which rises at the foot of Wliernside, in Yorkshire, 
and Hows south-east and east, and joins the Ouse 
a few miles above York. Tlie upper portion of the 
stream flows thvougli picturesque scenery, and 
past Raiii.sgill, the birtliplace of Eugene Aram. 
Above Loftlioiise it disappears underground for 
about two miles. See Joseph Lucas’s Studies in 
Mdderdeds (mZ). 

NleTbelangcii. See Nibeluncien. 

Niel)ulir, Barthcild Georg, one of the most 
distinguished of iiioderii historian.^, was born 
August 27, 1776, at Copenhagen, the son of tlie 
famous traveller, Kaivsten Nieliulir. Eroiii Iris 
infancy he showed luiuaual promise, and he was 
carefully educated under his father’s eye. After 
his studies at Kiel he became private .secretaiy to 
Count Schinimelmann in Copeiibagen, and devoted 
himself to the study of the natural sciences at 
London and Edinburgh (1798-99). In 1800 he 
married and entered the Danmli state-service, and 
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liulil various aiipointiiiL'iits, which he resigned in 
1800 til enter the Piushiaii civil service on the 
invitation of Stein. During the nevt three yeais, 
the ilaike.st in tlio history of PrusKia, Niehnhi 
was actively ciuiiloyeil in public husineas and in 
varioua secret financial niission.s. But Iris schohir'.s 
tenipcraincnt was but ill adaiibed for jiolitical 
intrigue, and the ojrening of the university of 
Berlin in 181(1 proved a new era in hi.s life. He 
gave (181()-1'2) a cnnrHO of leeturea on Koinan 
history which, hy making known the re.snlts of the 
new and orilical theory that he had applied to the 
elucidation of ob.scurc historical eviilonee, ostah- 
lishod his position as one of tlic nio.st original and 
philosophical of modern histoiians. Ilia appoint- 
nient, in ISKi, to the jio.st of Prussian ainhas.sador 
at the pajial couit, where he leniained till 1828, 
g.ave Idni an opportunity of testing on the .spot the 
aeeuracy of liis conjerinres in rcgaid to many (pies- 
liiin.s of local and social lieaiing. On Ins return 
fi iim Uome, Nielmhr took nii Ids residence at Bonn, 
whore hi.s adniirahle lectures gave a powerful im- 
petus to classical and archieologieal learning. Hi; 
was thus employed when the. revolution of 1880 
roused him from the calm of his literary [mrsnits. 
His sensitive nature, unstrnng hy physical weak- 
ness, led him to take an oxaggeiated view of the 
conserpienees of this movement, and to anticipate a 
lecnrrone.e of all the horrors of the former Frcncli 
revolution, and the result was to bring about a 
state of menial dopres.sion and bodily iirostration, 
wliich ended in his death, 2d January 1881. 

Niehulir's aUainmonts were of e.xtraordinary 
range, and his genius strikingly original in east. 
He liad mastered Iweuty languages before the age 
of thirty, and his tenacious memory retained every- 
thing he lead i while ho iiossessed in a remarkahie 
degree the gift of intuitive sagacity that enahled 
him to sift true froiii false historic, evidence, and 
often III supply hy feUeitons eoiijectnre the link 
wanting in .some imperfect chain of evidoiie.e. It 
Is not to he denied, however, that his .scepticism 
as to the credibility of early liisLory goes too far, 
and that lie is often arliitrary and uriiiistorical in 
ids ooiijentures ; indeed, tlie stricter sort of sei'ptioal 
critics, like tlio late Sir Ueorgo fkiriiowall Lewis, 
go so far as to regard ids ell'orl, to e.onstrnet a 
continiions lloinan liistory out of such legendary 
inaievials as we iiossos.s as, on the whole, a failure. 
Niehulir’s theory of the eoiistnictiou of the earlier 
Homan history from still earlier ballads is not 
now accepted hy scholars ; hut the fact remaius 
that the hulk of his eoiitrilmtion to history 
still stands substantially unshaken, and it would 
ho dillioult to overestimate the strength of the 
impotu.s he gave to its .study on a really seientilic 
method. 

Of his Udniische Qcachiohtc (vols. i. and ii. 1811-12; 2d 
ed, 1827-28 ; vol. iii,, ooiuing down to end of first 
Panic war, edited fioiii Ids iiapcrs hy Classen, 1832) the 
first two voluiaoa wero translated hy Julius Hare and 
Connop Thirlw.dl, and tho third by Dr W. Smith niul 
Dr L. iSohinitu ; other works triui.slated by Seluiiitz into 
English are Lirliirex on the Hist, of Rome, to /''all of 
Western Empire (2d cd. 3 voU. ISfiO), Lectures on Ancient 
Hist. (3 vols. 1852), and Lectures on Ancient Ethno- 
(traphij and Geog. (2 vols. 1853). Other works are 
Gricch. HeroenyeachiciUc (1S12), written for his son 
Marcus; Klcinc hisiormiLen und pliilofoiiischen fickrif- 
ten {2 vols. 18*28-43); lieside.s numerous other essays 
oil pliilologioal, lustoricid, and arolueological questions. 
Niebuhr oo-opcraled with liekker and others in ve-oditing 
Scriptorcs HistorUc Riiainlinte ; he also discovered 
hiiherfco uniirintcd fragments of classical authors, as 
of Ciooro’s Ovations and iiortioiis of Gains ; published 
the Inscriptioncs Nuhknses (Home, 1821); and was a 
constant contributor to the literary journals of Germany. 
Sec Madame Hensler's Lebensnachriehten (1838; Eng. 
trails, by Miss 'Winkwortli, 3 vols. 1852 ), and the studios 
by Classen (187G) and liysseiihardt (18S(i). 


Nielmlir, Kati.sthn, a distinguislied geo<.ra|il,er 
and Lravidler, was horn in 1788, in the Hatioveiian 
territory (if TIadchi. lie spent soi’cral years as* a 
day-Iahoiircr ; iint liaving acquired a sniall p,.o 
perty, ho studied at tliittingeii, entered the Danish 
.scivico, and in 17til pilned an expedition Lu e.xploie 
portions of Arabia, Peihia, Asiatic Turkey ,\aii(l 
India. On his return to Tlemmirk in 1767* fie 
published the rc.siilts of his mission, Bcsehreihunn 
mm Aruhicn { Cnpeiiliageii, 1772 ), and lieischeschreib. 
lint/ (3 vols. 1774-98). lie also edited and pub. 
lislieil at his own cost the natural history notes of 
his deceased friend and fellow-traveller, P, Forskid 
Desci i/itiuiics Aiiiiiiiilhiiii (1775) and Flora JEinm. 
Ikico-Aniliicu (177(1). Pie accG|itcd in 1778 n civil 
post at ISIchhiif, in the Ilitmarsh district of Hoh 
.stein, then Danish. lie died 2tilh April ]81o. 8ee 
his son's Lchen fS' ichnlirs { 1817). 

Niederwilld, the weslem tcnnimition of the 
'J'aiinus range, that a)mts upon tlie Ithiiie over 
against Bingen. On a comimindiiig .site near its, 
summit was erected, on 2SLh iSeidemhur 1883, the 
national (Ocvnian) memorial cominemoiative of 
the. .successful war of 1870-71. An extensive 
pedestal, ornamented with allegorical tiguvea, ia 
sniinoiinl-cd liy a hron/,e figure of Oerniania, 
feet in height. The whole was designed hy ydiill- 
ing, a Dresden sculiitor. Toothed-railways oairv 
visitors np to the monument from tho villages of 
lliideshoim and As,smannsliansen at the foot, both 
noled for their wine. 

NU'I, A 1)1)1. PllE, I'heneh ni|irshal, was horn at 
Mnret (U]i)ier (laroinie)on dlh Oclidier 18CI2, and 
entered tho army as an engineer ollleer ; he took 
liart in the slorniing of Ooristantiiio in Algciia 
(IHSG), the siege of Uome (ISJO), tho liomhard- 
menl of Bomarsnnd in F'inlaml (1864), the fall of 
Hehastopol {185(5), and in Ihu liatUes of Jliigeiita 
and Kolferino (1850). Ilia sliaro in (hose liattles 
won him tlie marshars liaton. He was nmda 
minister of war in 18(57, and was busily employed 
reorganising the French aimy' when he died, Hth 
August 18(50. It is from liim that the favourite 
Marshal Niel (yellow) rose derives its name. 

Nlello-work (Hal. nid/o, from Low Lat. 
iiie/vlliiiit, ‘black enamel’), a method of ornament- 
ing silver or gold jilates hy engraving the surface, 
and lining up the lines with a black eompo.Hitioii to 
give. elearne.ssand ell'eet to the incised design. The 
plates so ornamented were [irincipally employed in 
the making of church- (date reliqnarics, and for costly 
personal ornament. Traces of the art are foiuid in 
ancient itonian M'ork, and it was nmedi practised 
under the Byzantine oiupire from the IGth eeiiliiry 
onwards. The Kalian goldsmiths attained reniaik- 
ahle skill in idollo-work ; and tho most eminent 
and famous of these was the li'lorentinc Maso or 
Tonimaso l''iniguerra, whose work, in addition to 
its artistic excelleneo, derives peculiar iiitere.stfram 
the fact that he, lieing the lirst to lake paper proofs 
from his engraved work, directly led the way to 
the jirodnetion of line-engravings. The name niello 
is given not only to the engraved and niellated 
metal- work, but also to tho paper ]iroofs taken from 
tlioni ; and as these were only casually taken they 
arc very rare, and bring great iniees, as much as 
300 guineas hai’ing been paid for a single small 
prooi. Niello-work is still iiraetised hy goldsmiths, 
e.specially in Faissia, the sil\*er niellated boxes 
made in that country being peculiarly known as 
‘platina hoxe.s.’ See Eniuiavinu, Vol. IV. p- 
37S ; and a long article in the Athcticnim lov 27th 
February iSSfi on the extensive fabrication of nicUi 
at Venice in the early part of the 19th century. 

NicniCll, a river of western Russia, whose 
lower course (70 of its 500 miles) lie.s within tlie 
province of East rrus.sia, whore it is called the 
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Memel, lise-- a few miles south of tlie city of 
.\tiiish- It P navi^'iilile to Grodno; below Tilsit 
it (1 hides into two brarielies, ■which reach the 
K'ui'i'fhps Hair each by four moutht. For its trade, 
see TilsIT. 

Niepce, dosEni Nici':phore, one of the iu- 
ventoi's of photoorajiby, was liorn at Ch.ilon-snr- 
Sabiie, 7th IMiuch 17(ij, serceil in the army in Italy, 
.and in 1795 hco.ame administrator of the distiiet of 
Nice. Returning to Ohfilon in ISOl, he devoted 
himself to chemistry, lithngr.aidiy, and to those 
exjimiments with snnlioht iiictnres which hronglit 
him into connection with Hagneire and iii.aile 
Photography (q.v. ) possible. He died 5th July 
]S, 33 .— His ‘ nephew, Claude JIaiue Fii.tftrois 
Niepce de St Victok (1805-70), also .a sold’ier, 
contiihuted to the furtherance of the new art, 
and wrote a Traifc rndique (18,50) on the subject, 
and Ilcrherrhes rhotofjriqihiqiirs (1S5.5). 

Niei'Stcin, a village of IJesse-H.arinst.adt, on 
the Rhine, 10 miles SSE. of llainz, famou.s for its 
Rhine wine. Pop. 32.83. 

Niciiwvcltl itloiuituin.s. See Cape Coi.oky. 

Nlcvre. a central department of France, occu- 
pies a portion of thevvatmshed between the Loire 
and the Seine, and i.s hounded on the west by the 
rivers Allier and Loire. Area, 20.32 sf(. m. : [lop. 
(1881)347,576; (1880) ,347,04:."). Monntain.s behuig- 
ing to the jMorv.an system, which forms the water- 
shed between Seine and lihoue, dU ide the deiiart- 
ment into two great declivities. There are plateaus 
more or less fertile, vine-olftd lulls, ami valley.s ii<di 
in pn.sture.s ; but the princiijal wealth of the depart- 
ment consists in its forests and minerals— coal, iron, 
ami gypsum. The Niivre, whence the name of the 
department, is an incou.siderablo affluent of the 
Loire fram the riglit. The three chief rii'er-s — 
the Allier, Loire, and Ymme — are navigable, .and 
the Yonne, which belongs to the system of the 
Seine, is oonnectod witli the Loire by a can.al. 
I'lore than a third of the whole surface is covered 
with fnre.sts. Good wine is made ; the iion indu.slry 
is important, and pottery and glass are manu- 
factiireil. Arrondissemerits, Nevers, Cluiteau- 
Chiiion, Clamecy, and Cosne ; capital, Nevers. 

Niflliciin (‘the abode of clouds’), in Scandi- 
navian Alythology ( q.v.), the kingdom of cold and 
darkness, separated from IMn.siielheim, the king- 
dom of light and be, at, by ,a huge chasm (Ginnnn- 
gagaji ). Nillheim was also the abode of Hel (q.v.), 
the goddess of death. 

Nigclla, a genus of plants of the natural order 
R.anuneuIaee.T, having five coloured spre.ading 
sepals ; five or ten small two-lipped petals, with 
tubular claw ; the c.arpols more or le,s,s connected 
together, inany-seeded ; the leaves divided into 
threadlike segments, the llowers solitary at the 
top of the stem or branolies. They are annuals, 
n,ative,s chiellj' of the countries near the Medi- 
terranean and the tvaimer temperate p.arts of Asi.a, 
Some of them, occ.asionally seen in gardens in 
Britain, arc vulgarly known as iJcvU-hi-u-niist. 
The seeds are aromatic and somewhat ])eppevy. 
Those of jV. mtim, a species common in corn- 
fields in the south of Europe, .are supposed to he 
the Black Cummin of the ancients, and perhaps the 
Cummin of the Bible. 

Nig'Cl*, the name now generally applied to one 
of the most remarkable river-systems of West 
Eipnatorial Africa, finst appears in Ptolemy as 
designating, it is believed, the modern Wadi Draa, 
and coupled with a river Gir, which may he 
identified with the modem 0-Guir, llowing south- 
ward from the Atlas towards the oases of Tiiat. 
The word not improbably contains the root gir, 
gw, or jur, not infrequent in the river-names of 
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northern Afiica. Mixed up as it w.an fruin time 
to time with the priddem of the Nile, the problem 
of the Niger lemained alum.'-t till the Ifitli cen- 
tury one ot the mo^t perplexed and heimirldled in 
the whide range of guogiaphy. 3'liuugh the Pmtu- 
gne.se had a‘-cended the river from the '-ea in the 
loth century, the mn-,t coiitiiulictory ojiinions veie 
held as to its char.acter and relatiom- down to the 
later p.art of tlie IStlj centniy ; it w.as an atlhmnt 
of the Nile: ,an nllliient of the Congo; an iule- 
penilent river terminating in an inliiml basin ; ;uid 
sn on. It was still left to Mungo F.ark and mlier 
workers in the .smvice of the Afric.an A~.'Ociation 
(1788) to lay the basis of our pre.-ent faiily 
accurate knowledge of the .system. Apart imm 
some of the tributary -streams, the hundred veais 
of exploration now leave only a blank of some bn 
or 70 miles in the middle coui.'e of the main 
I iver. 

^The Niger jn-oper (.Toliha or rthiuliha, La, 
Kworra or I Jnorra, Ac.) has it total length of SfihO 
miles, and the .area of the entire basin (inclmling 
that of the Bcnne) L e.stimated nt 1,023,280 .sq. m. 
The hcail-waters are situated in the region now 
known .as the States of Samoiy, inland from Siena 
Leone .and Liberia, and are contiguous to the hc.ad- 
waters of the .Seneg.al. The Temhi (first explored 
by Zweifel and Aloustier in 1879), lishig at ii 
height ot about 3000 feet above the sea in the 
Loina Mountains in 8° 36' N. hit, and 10° 33' W. 
long., is now .accepted as the conventional ‘source.’ 
This .and its sister streams, tlicmgh draining a com- 
paratively limited area, .soon gather into a goml 
nafflgahle river, which holds a north-easterly 
course as far as 'rindmktu ( 18° 4' N. hat., 1° 45' Y‘. 
long.), first visited by Laing in 1826. About 300 
miles above this famous city it is joined by an 
important light-hand trihntarv, the Ai.ayel-Baltwe], 
ami develops a tendency to split np into numevmis 
and widely diverging channels, with crots-evoeks, 
hack-waters, and .sw.amps. Beyond Timliuktu 
a more easterly direction is maintained for 200 
iiiile-s, and then with its now iiniteil forces the 
Niger turns south-east to cut its way through a 
rocky tract of countiy, and to pass iu succession 
Oao(Gogo)on the southern skirt of the Sahara; 
Say, the southern point of Barth’s e.vploratioii ; 
Goinpa, the northern limit of Flegel and Thomson ; 
Bup.sa, where Park came to his untimely end ; 
Rahha, one of the laigest citie.s on its course ; and 
Egga, where the liver, having .struck across the 
Reiinell Range (2800 feet), tiirna more to the .south. 
Dnring this long journey from Timbuktu (1130 
miles) a chief characteristic of the Niger has been 
the iiisignilicance of its tributary streams ; hut at 
last, in 7° t70' N. iat, and 6° 45' E. long., it meets 
in the Benue or Mother of Waters a rii-al both in 
v’olume and in beauty. This liver has travelled 
860 miles from the east; and, though exploration 
in 1890 has deprived it of the credit (liypotlietically 
assigned ) of being a link tlirougli the Tuhuri swamp 
with the system of Lake Tsad, it 1ms intcre.st 
enough, geographical and comiuerckal, of its own. 
The united river, leaving the sandstone plateau 
through which it h.as been carving its channel, 
‘passes through a .series of bold, picturesque hills 
by' a narrow gorge,’ .and below Ouit.di,a hegin.s to 
break up into one of the most remarkable niaii- 
grove-covered deltas in the world. See Johnson, 
paper and map, in Proc. Boy. Geog. Sof. 1888. 

'The greater hulk of the exploration of the Niger 
(esjiecially towards the south) h,as been aecom- 
pliphed by Britain (Park, Clapperton, Beecroft, 
Trotter, Bailde, &c.), and thanks mainly to Jlac- 
gregor Laird, who founded the African Steamship 
Company in 1832, Britain has held her ground 
again-st all foreign commercial competition. By 
the Berlin Conference of 1884 the whole coiiise of 
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tlie liver ljulow Timbuktu ( while its navisutiou is 
declaicd fiee) is plficed under the prot-eetion of 
Biiiaiu; and the liritish United African C'oin]iany 
(founded 1879, oharteied 1880), with its stations at 
Aka-a, Onitsha, Asaha, Lokoja, >&c., lias jnactical 
couiniaiid of tlie tiade. Thu English Church 
Missionary iSociuty has long labouied in the dulLa, 
legion and inland as fni as possible; and in 18GI 
Ilisho]) Ciowlhur was ajiijoinled to the hishopiic of 
the Niger. Above Timbuktu tlie contiol is in the 
hands of tlie French, who h.ave sLeamci.s on the 
liver, have built forts at Xoiiioussa, Sigiiiri, 
Kanguba, and Ihaniiiiako, and aic lapidly pn.shing 
eastwaids. CTPiniany iiiadc a strong ell'nit, inainly 
through Flegel, to seize the control on the Jleiiuu, 
hut was thwarted hy the United zVfiican C'oinpaiiy. 
For a long time slaves were almost the only article 
of eviiort from the Niger ; at a later date pahii-oil 
heeame so disliiiotly the stajile that the name Oil 
liivers was given to the vaiioiis nutlets of the 
delta ill whicli the Niger piopcr interlaces with 
several seaboard .stre.aiiis. zVs Eurnjiean iulhieuce 
advances inland the variety of coiuiiiercial piodncts 
iiiei eases. 

.See Joseph Tlioinsoii, Miingo Park and the Nii/ei- 
(IShU) ; Le. Houdun Fmiifai'i, and liingcr, Dii Ifiijer an 
GoUe dc Gnini'e, in IhiU. do la Hoc. do Oiiog. (iShU); 
and Z>ie Mciidsclu Potitnilarte, in Z. dor Goa. fur Erd- 
laiiido (18SI)). 

Niftlil. See Day. — Amongst the ancient Greeks 
Night (iVi/.r) was peisoiiilied aa a poweiful goddess, 
who liy iiieaiiSi of sleep e.xeieised power o\ or men 
and gods. Aoeordiiig to Ilesioif, she was the 
dauohtoi of Cliao.s, wite of Erebus, and motlior of 
Aether and Ilemera (Day), of the Fate.s, Sleep, 
Death, Dreams, Hunger, Fear, Nemesis, and Sliife. 
By day she dwelt in Tartarus, enveloped in thick 
cloud.s. 

^ Nift'ht-hawli, the usual naiiio in the United 
States for the VhurdeitCH /luiictuo, a goalsnekev 
heloiigiiig lo a diH'crent genus and species of the 
f'aiirimulgidie troiii the European Goatsucker 
(ipv.). It is found over nearly the whole of North 
AiiiBrica, has long, thin, pointed wings, a forked 
tail, a very siiiall heak, and wide gaping inoiitli, 
fuiiiished with hristles. 

XiSllt-Uci’OU {Nycticorax), one of the genera 
of narodioiie.s (see Heron), co,siiiopolitan in its 
distrihutioii, and including nine species. One 
species, N. f/rincue, widely distrihutoil over llio 
whole of zAfrica and southern Asia, breeding in the 
Spanish peninsula and in Italy, and a niigraiit to 
places near the Baltic, has now, since the year 1872 
wlien it was lirst recouled near London, bocoiiie an 
almost annual viaitov to various parts of the British 
Islands in spiiiig and autuiiin, ami would probably 
breed if uninolestad. It is about 23 iuehes long; 
it nests in colonies on tree.s or buslies in swamps, 
nr on reeds .strongly built together in a pile, and 
feeds on water insects and their larva’, worms, 
mails, small li.sli, and frogs. Closely allied forma 
inhabit^ America, the iV. ninrim [Nyctiarileu 
Gardeiii, Baird ), the common American niglil- 
horon, being found all over the United States, ns a 
]ierinanent rc.sideiit in the southern portion only ; 
and in the Malayo- Australian region iV. cciledonicus, 
a distinct .species, oeems. 

JViglltillSl'alc (DauUas) a genus of Piusserine 
biid.s of the family Turdid.e. The hill is straight, 
slender, not rpiite as lung as the head ; the wings 
do not much pass beyond the base of the tail ; the 
first f[uill is very short, the tliird is the longest ; 
the tail is slightly ronmled ; toes long, claws 
rather^ sliort. The Common Nightingale (D. 
toeinfa) is well known as the fine.st of songsters. 
It is rather larger than the hedge-sparrow, with 
about the same proportionate length of wings and 


tail. It is of a licli lus.set-hiovvn colour above 
shading into reddish che.slnnt on tlie tail-coveit^ 
and tail; the lower part giayish white; hill le,,. 
and feet brown. The se.xe.s aie alike in ]ilumaee' 
It is a native of manyjiaits of Euiope and Ask’ 
and of the nortli of Africa, extending as fai as t(’ 
Ahyssiiiia, and to the Gold Coast in \Ve>t Atuc.i 
and is_a bird of jiaasage, extejiding its siuuitin 
migrations on the eontineul of Europe as fai noith 
as the south of Sweden, thnngli in Biitain it has 
scaiecly over been seen farthei north than York- 
.shiio. It is ])]entiful in some jiarts of the south 
and east of England, hut is loss eeninum in the 
we.stern counties, and does not visit (icetiand 
Ireland, or IValos, except Glauioigansliiie and 
Biecon. It frequents tbickets ami hedges and 
damp meadows near stream.s. The maiket°gaideii.s 
near London are among its favourite liaimts. ft 
feeds very much on win ms, beetle.s, insects 
;intH’ egg.s, eater ' ’ 

|iil1ais and otbei 
insect larva’. It 
ai lives in .Eng 
land about the 
middle of Apiil, 
the males about 
ten days hel'oie 
the fi’iiiales. It 
is at this sea.snu, 
and before iiair- 
ing has taken 
plaeo, that hiid- 
cateheis gener- 
ally jiroeure 
iiightingale.s for 
cage - birds, as 
they then ho- 
eon'ii’ easily rc- 
(’ouciled to con- 
linenient, whilst 
if taken after 
pairing tlieyfiet 
and itino till 
they (lie. 1 1 
luglitingalCH, 
however, are lo 
he kept in conlinement they ought to ho taken 
from the ne.st when young and reaied hy the 
hand. The niglitingalo makes its nest genoially 
on the ground, Init Hometimos on a low fork of a 
hush. The ncut is loosely constructed of dead 
leav’ea, riiHlie.s, and stalks of grass, with a lining 
of lil)rou.s roofs. The egg.s are fioin four to si.v in 
number, of a uniform deep olive-brown. The song 
of the male cea.ses to he lieard ns soon as incuba- 
tion is over. In caiitivity, however, it is often 
continued through a more eonsideiahle period. 
The nightingale usually begins its song in the 
evening, and sings with 'brief intervals Ihrongboiit 
the night. Tlic vaiiety, loudness, and rielmess of 
its notes are equally extraoulhiary ; ami its long 
quivering strains are full of plain'tiveneas as well 
aa of passionate ecstasy. The nightingale has 
been a favourite from most ancient times, and is 
often mentioned in the poetry of India and 
Poisia, of Greece and Home, as well as by Shake- 
.sjieare and Herrick, Keats and Celeiidgo, and 
many others. The loves of the Bulbul (q.y.) 
and the ro.so are a fanciful theme in which 
eastern poets delight. The nightingale, as a 
rule, is not a shy bird, for altliiragh it is hut 
seldom seen it seems to prefer to live near the 
abode of man ; nor is it quarrelsome with otliens 
of its own .species except at pairing lime. A 
closely allied .species (75. yahii) is found from the 
Gaticaaus to Turkestan aiid Persia, and in iiorlh- 
eastorn and oential Eiiroiietho Northern Nightin- 
gale or ‘Sprosser’ {D. 2 j/nlomela) is found, quite a 
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(libtinct hjieeies, of latlier larger .sLe, less insset in 
hue, and sliglitly i^potteil on the hi east. 

NiglitiiJgftle, Florence, tlie daughter of 
■VYilliaiii EilMavd Nightingale of Emhiey P.avk, 
Hanip'liiie- an'I Tea Hni>t, Leiliyshiie, vas 
horn at Florence in hlay 18'2!). She iva'i taught 
mathematics, the classics, and modern languages 
under tin* guidance of her fatlier, and thus 
iiighly educated and lirilliantly neconiplished she 
eatly Wliihifed an intense devotion to the allevia- 
tion of .sull'ering, ivliich in 1S44 led her to §iie 
attention to the eondition of liospitals. She visited 
and inspected civil and military hospitals all over 
Eurniie ; and in 1851 went into training as a nni-se 
in tlie institution of Protestant Deaconesses at 
KaLersweith on the Rhine, and studied witli the 
Sisters of St Vinoeiit de Paul in Paiis the system 
of nursing and management carried out in the 
hospitals of that citjt On her leturn to England 
^lle put into thorough woiking order the Sanatorium 
for Uovernc-'Sea in Harley Stieeb. Ten }mai'a was 
the till m of applet! ticosliip thus sewed in piepara- 
linn for the work of her life. In the spring of 1854 
war was declared with Russia; Alma was fought 
on the 20th of Septeiiilier, and the wounded fiom 
the battle ivere sent doivri to the hospitals on the 
Bosporus, wliioh were soon crowded with .siek 
and wounded, their unhealthy ciiuditioii hecoiiiiiig 
appaient in a rate of mortality to wliicli the casii- 
altiea of the lieree.st battle were as nothing. In 
this eiisis Miss Nightingale wrote ou l.ith (Jctolier 
and offered to go out atKl oigatiise a uuisiug depait- 
ment at Scutari. Lord Herlieit, who Inul aheady 
written a letter ‘ rpi'[uesting ’ her to go, which 
crossed that oontaiiiing .Mi&.s Niglitingalc’s offer, 
gl.adly accefited, ami on the 21st of October slie 
departed with thirty four iiurHes, She arrived at 
Constantinople on the 4th of November, the eve of 
Inkeriniinn — the beginning of the terrible winter 
campaign— in lime to leceive the wounded from 
tliat second battle into wards already filled witli 
2.S0() patients. Her ilevotion to tlie aufferem con 
never be forgotten. Mlie U’ould .stand twenty bourn 
at a .stretch, in order to .see them provided with 
aceniiiiiiiidation and all tlie icrpiisitos of their con- 
dition, and a few months after her arrival she had 
10,0t)0 sick men uiulev her caie. But she saw 
clearly in tlie had sanitary arrangements of the 
hospitals the causes of their frightful luoitality, 
and her incessant labour was devoted to the re- 
moval of these causes, as well as to the mitigation 
of tlieir effects. In the spring of 18.55, wliile in 
the Crimea organising tlie musing departments of 
the cam]i-hospitals, she W',as piostrated with fever, 
the re-,ult of uninteriiiitting toil and anxiety; vet 
she refused to leave her jiost, and on her recovery 
remained at Scutari till Turkey was evacuated by 
tlie British, July 28, 1856. Slie, to whom many 
a soldier owed life and health, had expended her 
own health in the physical and mental .strain to 
which .she had subjected herself. In 1857 she 
furnished the ‘ commissioners .ajipointed to inquire 
into the regulations affecting the sanitary condi- 
tion of the British army ’ with a paper of written 
evidence, in which she impresses forcilily and clearly 
the great lesson of the Crimean war, which she 
characterises as a sanitary eOTerimeiit on a colossal 
■scale. At the close of the Crimean war a fund of 
£50,000 was Hiihsorihed for the purpo.se of eiiahling 
lier to form an institution for tile training of 
nurses ; this is spent in tiainiiig a superior order 
of nurses in connection witli St Thomas's (the 
Nightingale Home) and at King’s College Hos- 
pital. From the Queen she received an autom-aph 
letter of thanks, and a cross set rvith diamonds, as ] 
also a bracelet set ivith brilliants from the Sultan 
of Tiirkej'. Her c.vnerienee in the Crimea turned j 
the attention of Miss Nightingale to tlie general 
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question of aimy .sanitary leforiii, and lli't to that ' 
of army lunpitals. _In 1858 she puhlislied lier | 
valiiahle Aofci un jS tininr/, and she ciintiihiiteil | 
two jiapens to the National Association for 
the I’lomotion of Social Science, on Hospital ' 
Corns true tion and Airaimciiient. Tlie A'ott, on i 
Hoi^pituls (1859), from tlieii cleaiiic'^ of aiiaiige- j 
merit and niiiiutene..'- of detail, me most vahi.ilile I 
to the architect, the enciiieci, and the medic, d I 
officer. In the \ear hSO.N uiis i^med (he liejioit of i 
the Coiiimissioii on the Saiiitaiy Coinlitioii of the j 
Anny in India. These reimi ts were hcnt in iiiiirm- j 
script to Miss Nightingale, and at page 947 of \ ol. i. i 
aie inseited her incisive and aiiiimalile oh'eiva- ! 
Cions upon tills iiiiiiiense mass of evidence. In 
1871 Miss Nightingale puhlislied Notes on Lynnj- 
in-Instttutions ; in 187.3, Life or Death in India 
and (in Fniser's Magazine) ‘A “Note” of Iiitcr- 
jogatioii,' which attracted a good deal of attention, I 
mainly on account of the way she handles religious 
beliefs and life. Fioiii Anieiica and from ditt'eient 
European governnients her adiice lia.s liceii smiglit 
as to ainiy .sanitation ; slie assisted in founding tlie | 
Red Cioss Society. Longfeihiv ’s Santa rilomcna 
is in her piaise. " The aitiele HoiFITALS in this 
Encyelopjcili.a is from hei pen. i 

Night-jiir. See GoAT.sucKErL. I 

IViS'litiliiH'e (A.S. neuht, ‘night,’ and mara, \ 
‘nighfc-iiiaie;’ originally ‘the crushei ’). See 
Dee vjiiNO. 

Nis:ht.sha<le> the English name of eeitain | 
plants of tlie natural older Siilanace.c (ii.i.), i>i)s- 
scssing tlie iiaicotio pi opertips fi i-qiieiitly develoiied j 
in that order. Aiiioiig them are some species of j 
Solamim (q.v.), paiticiilaily the Common Night- i 
shade, or Black Niglit'hnde (S. lugnim), an ] 
annuai or biennial, 
with elect angular 
stem, ovate, .siim- 
ate-dentate leaves, 
d I Doping lateial nin- 
hels of white tloweis, 
and globose black 
berries; a frequent 
weed ill waste places 
in Eiighuid and in 
most parts of the 
woihl. Few n]ant.s 
are more widely dif- 
fused. It is only 
slightly narcotic. 

The leaves in a 
fresh state aie said 
to lie injurious to 
animals which eat 
them, hut- seem to 
lose almost aB nar- 
cotic iiroiierty by 
boiling, and aie 

u.sed ,03 spinach, 
particularly in Common or Black Nightshade 
waim climates. The (Solanuvi niijrvm). 

bellies, although 

generally dreaded or sinspeeted, may also, it is .said, 
lie eaten, at least in moderate quantity, without 
danger. They contain, however, the alkaloid 
Suhmine, found also in the slioots of the potato. 
For the Woody Nightshade, see Bitteesweet ; for 
the Deadly Nightshade, see BELL.\noSNA; and for 
Enclianter'a Nightsliade, see Cntc.E.v. 

Nigi'itia, See Soudan. 

Niigata, a seaport of western Japan, situated 
on a narrow strip of land at the mouth of the 
Shinano River, was opened to foreign tiade in 1859. 
The harbour does not admit of the entrance of 
vessels of foreign huild, and the roadstead E 
exposed ; the foreign tiade lias therefore remained 
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only iioiniual. Tliu apples anti watev-ineloiis of 
the province are noted fur their excellence. Pop. 
(1889) -10,778. 

Nillili.SIll is a tcim used to dehcrihc ceitiiin 
ncijaiive systems of jjhilosophy. It was applied 
to some lationalists in the 12tli century (Peter 
Loinhaid, q.v.), and in modern times to various 
iicentive systems of meta[iliy.sics, ethics, and 
atheist philosophy. Of late, however, it has become 
familiar as applied to Itussian revolutionisl.s, and 
especially (tliougli impioperly) to tlio.se of the 
‘terroiist’ wing. In llu.ssian life it was liisL 
introduced by Tnrgenief (ipv. ), in FuUitrs and 
iS'oiii' ( 18(12), to cliaiacterisc a new type apiicaring 
at that time among the Itussian educated clas,se.s — 
men who, in Tiirgeniefs own worils, ‘ bow before 
no authority of any kind, and accejit on faith no 
piinciple, wliatevei voiiei'ation .surround it.’ Accord- 
ingly, they dulicd ‘the fadicrs’ ‘to lind out, in our 
piosciit life, family and social, one single institution 
whicli would not deserve an absolute and pitiless 
negation;’ and, ‘abandoning all talk about art, 
unconscious artistic cieation, parliamentarism, 
reformed tribunals, and what not else,’ they ]iut 
above all ‘ the i[uestion ot daily liread lor all,’ 
repudiated art as long as it is not in the service 
of the masses, waged war against prejudices, and 
reformed their own li\ es according to truth ami 
sincerity, as.sumiug an outward voiigluie.ss in their 
behaviour as a jirotcst against the jiolislied and 
insincere relation.s in civilised life. I’urgeniuf’.s 
eminently objective description of the now type 
having boon mi.sundcrhtood, Teliernyshev.sky ((pv.) 
wrote the mnel WItat is to ha dune.' reprosent- 
ing the Nihilists not as simple pliilo.sopliers of 
negiition, but as peoiile engaged either in science, 
or ill social reforms on iloberb tlwun’s line.s, or 
(a few of tiu’iii) as popular revolutionists; and 
espeeially iiisistiiig ujioii their highly lusiiectfiil 
relations to woman, wlioiii they consider as an 
intelleotiuilly equal eomriule in work. 'J’lio two 
novels, both drawn from life, thus eoniiilete one 
another, and give a correct idea of Nihilism, which 
ill its iihilosophieal aspects is an outcome of 
the jiliiloaopliy of f.ho IStli I'ciitiiry as modified by 
modern science (lluekle, Darwin, IT. Spencer, and 
J. S. Mill hciiiig the most popular authors among 
Nihilists), while in .social life it appears as a 
prote.st against ‘ the conventional lies of civilised 
mankind.’ Niliillsm is thus the iliissian eijiiivaloiit 
of the IStli century’s Scottish and h’rciieli Liioyelo- 
piedist pliilo.sophieal movements ; hut it d’ill'crs 
froiu tiiciii by having transported their philo- 
sophical conceptions into everyday life. The teach- 
ings of Niliilisiii, which has its roots in all previous 
life of the Kussiun educated classes (Pushkin was 
already nicknamed Nihilist by liis adverearies), 
found two very gifted expounders in f.lm art-critic 
Dohrolnholl ( 183(1-01 ) ((.ud the jiolitieal writer 
PisaruIV (died 1872), and Inis ereated a very bulky 
literatuie, especially of novels propagating the same 
hknrs. They have exercised a deep iullncnoe u)iou 
the life of the ednoated classes in Itussia, and 
created in Itussian literatuie and art a current 
which makes them dill'er .so widely from litcvatnre 
ami art in western Europe. They also contributed 
to the deep-ieaeliing movement in favour of the 
liiglier education of Itussian women, wliicli, not- 
withstanding the opposition of government, is now 
further advanced iu Itu.ssia than in any Euroqiean 
country. The 324 non-classical gymnasia for girls 
— ^quite equal to the best institutions of the same 
kind---liave now 90,000 pupils. Pour women’s nni- 
ver.silieB and one medical academy, all sniqiorted 
by private contributions and quite etjnal 1o the 
he.st male universities, had an aggregate of 2000 
stndont.s when closed by government in 1880-88 
(one is reopened); besides, 830 ladies already have ’ 


obtained doctors’ degroe.s in Ilnssia after havin 
pas.sed the same examinations as the male doctor 

‘Niliili.st.s ’ are now found in all classe.s of 
educated Itiissians, the great hulk takiim no uarf 
whatever in the ]iolitioal stiiiggle; wlnle those 
revolutionists who are desoribed in we.stern Emoue 
as Nihilisls have political programme^ directly 
botrowed lioiii western iiiiropo, lind are known iii 
Itussia ns lliulieals, Socialists, Anarchists, Popular 
ibis, oi P(u-ty of the li’ill of the People (the ktttin 
resorting to (lolitical terror in older to olitidn a 
constitution). 

The iiaiiic of Nihilist has, however, been ,so much 
identilied with the re\ uliitimiary movemeiit in 
Itussia that a brief account of the latter must be 
given under this heading. It wa.s horn, es2ieciallv 
under the iiilhmiiec of Herzen (q.v.) ahimt 1800 
when file holies of (luirongh refoims awakened by 
the ])ioposed emaiieipatioii of the serfs were 
frustrated by the iiseomleiicy acquired hv the seif- 
owners’ party in the councils of tlie czar. I’lo- 
clanmtions appealing to the peasants to revolt wore 
is,siied in 1801; and two .secret sooietie.s — ‘The 
(treat Itii.s.sian ’ and ‘Land and Liberty ’—weie 
org.-mised. In 1801 the poet Alikliailoll (died iu 
Eiheria in 1807) ami in 18(1-1 T'elieinyslievsky (died 
in 1887 at Astrakliaii, afler 20 years' ennlhienient 
ill Siberia) iiiiil several others were sent to liarcl 
labour iu Siberia iu coiinecl.iim wi(l\ (liis movement. 
IVlieii, after the Polish iiisurreetion (1803), tim 
old paity took the uiqier hand in the Winter Palace, 
new revoliitiomu j eiicles made their appearance; 
they resulted iu a jieasiints' onthreak at Kazan 
( 1804 ), a 1 evolutionary ]iropagaiula among workeis, 
and an attempt by Karakozoll' upon the life of tlie 
czar ( 1800). In 1 870 a similar iimvement was started 
among the youth under the leadership of Netcliaiell', 
The failure of these two imiveiiieiits led to the 
aiipearaneo all over Uussia of circles for more seikms 
self-education, wliieli, liowevor, soon look a nioic 
revolutionary elmraeter, eliielly iimler the iiitluence 
of the powerful agitator, Mielmel Jlakunin (q.v,), 
the ideas oi the liiteriiiilioiial 'Working-men'-, 
Assoeiu(;ion, which rapidly s]iiead in Kubsm nfler 
the Paris ( 'oiiiiiiunc, and the socialist writings of 
(Jolonel Peter Lavroll. Young men and women of 
rich bimilies almmloiied their lioiiies, and went to 
the villages and fael.ories in the eapaeity of workers, 
sclioolniaslers iu villages, niedieal helps, midwives, 
and so on, either simply (o share with the puople 
tlieii life of privation or to cany on a revolutionary 
])ro|)agauda. More than 2(100 persons were arresteil 
(1873-7()) in conneotion with the movement and 
keiit tor yeais in prison ; hut only 103 could he 
hrmight (end of 1877) hei'orc a supreme court. It 
could not hut aei|uit most of them ; yet even then 
they wore sent into exile. Several siiialler gimiph 
were tried and condenined (luring the same years. 

'I'he Hogging of a prisoner in the St Petersburg 
Jirihon by the then prefect of police, Geneial Trepolt' 
—a most iiillueiitlal person aiming the advisers of 
the czar — and the impos.sihility of otlieiwise bring- 
ing the fact to puhlieity, induced Vera Zasuliteh 
to make an atteiii|it upon General Trdpoir’s life 
(Eebruaiw 1878), She was sent as a eoiiimoii-law 
oll'ender before a jury and acquitted (April 1878), 
the attempt at rearresting her as she left the court 
being baffled by a riot in the streets, during 
which one of her friends was shn(,. ’J'lie trials for 
political oH'ences w-ere nmv withdrawn from the 
senate (which formerly used to judge them) and 
a-ssigned to courts-martial ; -wdiile on the other .side 
the revolutionists, abandoning mure and more the 
propaganda among the people, resorted to a policy 
of terror, 'riiey killoil several si)ie,s, one police 
official, the governor-general of Kliarkoll', and the 
chief of the state polioc. General IMozontsofl', in 
hroad daylight in Rt Pcterslrarg (August 1878), 
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wa-^ tlieii ('u\iileil into f^eneial ^overaorMliijis, 
the Koveviioir- racciviiifj; the potvevof coniiiming the 
pentenee^ of death pronounced by the courtij-inartial, 
and fieely n^ing it. Several attempt'^ again.-Nt the 
life of the czar were made: tiy Solovioirfin April 
1S79), twice hy wrecking im|jerial trains (Novcin- 
her 1ST!)), ami fin, ally hv a de.strnetive explorion 
in the Wiiitei Palace ( h'ehriian ISSO). Seventeen 
revolutioni.st.s were hanged and hniidrods exiled to 
Siberia during the same twelve months. After the 
AVinter Palace explosion Alexander II. , who already 
more and more ahandoned the diiection of state 
atfaiis, nominated Count Loris- MclikolT jiresident 
of a supreme commission for the management of 
the affairs of the state. Wide promises of consti- 
tutional reforms were circulated hy tlie new ruler, 
hut none of thetn were realised, and the immiiiation 
was cancelled a few months later. So the exeentive 
committee of the party of the ‘ AAull of the People,’ 
whic'h had at th.at time very wide ramifications 
over Rn.ssia, and tidioae .secret [)ve.s.s alway.s re- 
apijcared in .spite of the seizure of it.s printing- 
oiiice.s, pro.sec\ited its nndergronnd work, and 
Ale-xander II. was killed hy honihs Maieh l.S, 
1881, on the morning of whiidi very day he had 
signed the convocation of what he himself described 
as the Assemhlee des Notables. The new czar, 
Alexander III., after a six weeks' hesitation, dis 
missed liis father's ministeis and proclaimed his 
re.solution to lomaiu an absolute sovereign. He 
lives almost a prisoner in Paul I. 's jialace at 
Ciatchina, and fi'eali plots continue to he discovered, 
spreading also into the army and nnvy. On Alarch 
13, 1SS7, revolutioni.st.s bearing bombs were arrested 
in a street a few miiinte.s before the pa.ssage of the 
czar. Public di.scoiitent finds a new force in the 
systematic demoliliou of the reforms of the last 
reign which is now jirosecnted, and it penetrates 
among the peasants, who see in the aljolition of 
the justices of peace (1889) and tlie restrictions 
imposed upon the provincial self-govcnimeut so 
many steps towards the reintroductioii of the 
manorial justice of tiie nobles, and who met these 
measures by a series of outbreaks iu 1SH9-90. 

Seo 6. B. Arnaudo, li JYiliilima (Turin, 1879; also 
trans. into Fruneli); S. Stepniak, Xlndevuround Uussia 
(1883); (fcsehichte dci' rei-olutioniti'm Bmeiimujen iu 
Ritsslayid, an ehiborato work hy .V. Thun (1883) ; 
Almanac of the Will of the -People for 1883 (published 
at Genev.a in Russian, contains all the names and dates, 
and an historical sketch of the inovciuenfc); Stepniak, 
Rusiia iijii/ei' the Tsars (1885); E. Noble, The -Riisaiaii 
Itcvolt (1885); ‘llu.s.si.a and the Siberian Exiles’ ( Ctnlitrii 
Mapaeine, December 1887 to November 1889), by George 
Kennan ; P. Kvojjotkin, ‘The Rusaian Revolutionary 
Party’ {Port. lievicn', March 1882), and /« Russian ami 
French Prisons (1887 ). 

3fijlli-jVov'gorO<l (‘Lower Novgorod’), a 
famous commercial city of Eu.s.sia, and capital of 
a government, i.s situated at the eonJlnenec of the 
Oka with the Volga, 274 mile,s E. of Moscow by 
rail. There is au ujijier city, containing the 
ICreml and many of the fifty clnirches, a lower- 
city, and a suljurb, The great fair Inings Iniyens 
and sellers from all climes between Germany and 
China. For the convenience of those frequenting 
the fairs, there is an enormous market-hall, anti 
si.xty blocks of buildings for booths, containing 
more than 2500 apartments separated Ity fireproof 
walls. There are three annual fairs, two of them 
of minor account. The third, hegimiing at the 
15th of July and continuing into September, i.s still 
tbe greatest in the world. But like tbe fair of 
Leipzig, it is evident that the great Russian fair 
is declining in importance. During the fair, the 
normal population (66,716 in 1883) is increa-sed 
fivefold or even sevenfold ; and the value of the 
goods sold at the great fair of 1S89 was stated at 
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■tl.S,8.'j-t,277. .At these fails all nnoigii enuds ucre 
supplied in smaller quantities, those of Russian 
proiluctiim showing an increase. Nijui-Novgnrocl, 
lonnded in 1221 , « as devastated rm several occasions 
hy the Tartais; its prosperity dales from the year 
1817, when the great fail was removed to Ni]iii- 
Novgorod from Makarief after a gn-at liie. — The 
(jui'crnmcut, which has an area of 19, 797 sq, m. anil 
apop. {18S.">)nf 1,513,318, proiluee.s timber, iron and 
iron good.s, .salt, cojqier, gypsiim, wool, and leather. 

Nijlli-Tsig’ilsli, a town of the Russian goveni- 
inent of Perm, amid the Ural Mountains, 130 miles 
E. of Perm lyy rail, ivith great platimmi, cojiper, 
and iron work.?. Pop. 30,01)0, 

NikolaeVSk, a decaved town of eastern 
.Siberia, 23 miles fiom the mouth of the Amur. 
Pop. 3,)l)t). 

Nikolaieir, lieadquarters of the Russian Black 
.Sea fleet, in the government of Kherson, at the 
conlhience of the liigul witli the Bug, and 42 miles 
fiom the Black .Sea, Tlie joint estuary of the Bug 
and Diiiejier is defended hy the forts of Otchakotf 
and Kinhurii ; and Nikolaieff is a great fortified 
naval station, with docks, an arsenal, &c., and has 
a large trade in expoiting grain, ihongh its imports 
are trilling. Since its coiiiieetirm with the central 
railw.ay system of Russia its trade and importance 
liave incre.ased raiihlly. Pop. ( 1883 ) (17, 249. 

Nikol.sbnrg (Czech Milidor), a town of 
Austria, in the south of Moravia, 27 nules S, of 
Briinu by rail, lies at the foot of hills famous for 
their rich red wines. In the middle of the town, 
upon a rock, stands the castle of the princely 
Dietriclisteiii family. Pop. 7642, 

Nikon (1605-87), the Rnsshan patriarch and 
lirimate wliose revision of the very incorrect Slav- 
onic service-Iiooks eau,sed the secession of the 
EaskoJniKs (q,v, ), 

Niko.'^ia. .See Njro.si. 4 . 

Nile, the longest river of Africa, if not of the 
world, hydrogra[i)iic'aIJy, historicajiy, and geo- 
graphically a rii-er of tlie grenteU interest, and to 
the ancient Egyntiams pre-eminently f/ic sacred 
river, draws its largest supplie.s of water in the 
country of its sources from the A''ictoria and Albert 
Nyatiz'as. Several .streams flow into the A’ietori.a 
Nyanza, but wliidi originates farthest to tbe south 
is not yet definitely known ; the honour seems to 
lie between the .Shimiyu and the Isanga. At any- 
rate, the most di.stant feeders of the great river 
may prohahly ho placed near to 4° 8. lat. The 
river Ivageia or Alexandra Nile, which joins the 
ATctoria Nyaiiza high up on tlie west side, is 
believed to Lssue fi-om Lake Alexandra, some 250 
miles to the soiith-we.st ; that stre.am hring.s a large 
volume of water to the lake. The Nile leave.s 
Victoria Nyanza at its northeni end, jionring over 
the Ripon Falls, 150 to 170 yards wide hut only 12 
feet high, and then for 300 miles races between 
high rocky walls, over rapids and cataracts, at first 
north-west, then west, until it joins Albert Ny.anza 
near its north-east corner. About 20 mile.s from 
this lake the river leaps down 120 feet into a wild 
gorge, -with high rocky walls. The section between 
the two Nyanzas is called the Victoria Nile or 
Soiiiei-set River. At its south-ive.stei'n oxtremit.v 
the Albert Nyanza is joined by the river bemliki, 
which drains away the surplus water of tJie Albert 
Edward Nyanza (discovered by Stanley in 1889); 
and this lake in it.s turn drains tlie slojies of the 
snowy Ruwenzori and adjacent mountains. 'The 
combined river leaves the northern extreniit.y of 
the Albert Nyanza as tlie Bahr-cl-Jebel, and from 
that point flows in a general northerly direction to 
the MeiUterranean. The ttvst 130 miles to Dnfile 
it passes through a level country, and frequently 
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exnaiul.s into lakes. From Dulile to Lado (120 
miles ) tlie lied is contracted liyrooky liill&from araile 
to a quarter of a mile in width ; and the stream i.s 
forced over the Yarhorah Itaiiiihs. At Lado (5° N. 
lat.) the liver enters tlie plains, and inovea tlience 
.slowly and sluggishly down to Khartoum, 900 miles 
to the north. The whole of this stretcli is navi- 
gable for rii'er-steamers of fairly largo si/.e. Iii y-J" 
N. lat., however, the main channel divides ; whilst 
the right arm, tlie Bahr-el-Zoiaf, goes almost due 
north, the left aim, which still contiiiues to he 
called tho Balir-el-Jeliel, trends slightly to the 
west. Both streams How, at no gieat distance 
apart, tlirougdi a low swampy legion, that is dining 
the rainy season generally inundated for miles \i ide. 
Tire banks aie lined with tall reeils and piapvrns, 
the abode of numerous aquatic hinls, and the 
shelter of swarms of gnats and other insect 
plagues. Since the year lS(i3 both tlie.sQ channels 
liave been at times rendered wholly or in part im- 
passable liy I’ast accumulations of vegetable debris 
completely choking them. In 0 }/ N. lat. the Balir- 
cl-Jehel is met by the Balir-al-Ghazal, which, 
coming directly from the west, 
gives the united stream, now called 
the White Nile, a ilue easterly 
course. Although this tributary, 
navigable for some 200 miles above 
tlie coidluence, runs nearly dry in 
the dry season, it gathers to itself 
the oontiihutions of a very laigo 
mimbor of rivers, some of them 300 
and ‘100 miles long, which have 
their soiuoes to the south and south- 
west ill the onuiitry of the Niam- 
Niaiii tribes ; one only, the Bahr al- 
Arab, coniuH fimii the northern side 
— viz. from Uaifuv, to the iiorth- 
wesl. 

Si.'tty miles oast of tho oonlhi- 
enee tlie White Nile reeeive.s the 
Bahr-el-Zoraf, and 30 miles farther 
east still the Sohat, which, navi- 
gable for 180 miles, if not farther, 
has its sources on the western slopes 
of the Clalla country, to the son(-h- 
cast. From the point of junction 
witli this afdiieiit the White Nile 
Hows ahno.st directly north to 
Kluii'touiii without being aiigniQiitod by a single 
trilnitaiy stream. At Kliartoum (in 115“ 37' N. 
lat.) the White Nile, or Balir-al-Abiad, is joined 
from tlie south-east by the Blue Nile, tho Bahr-al- 
Azrak, the water of the respective streams being 
of tlie colour iiidicaled in the names. The Blue 
Nile, 950 miles long, gathers its volume priiieijially 
fiom Lake Tana (.5(533 feet above sea-level ), situ- 
ated on the Abyssinian plateau, in which region 
it is known as the Ahai. It leaves the lake to- 
wards its soiitliorii end, and, after running south- 
east, curves right round by way of the .south till 
it comes to How north-west. After leaving the 
moimtaiiiR it traverses an oxUeiiiely fertile plain, 
the capital of wliicli Is Sennaar. From Khartoum 
tho Nile Hows nnrtli-iiorth-oast, and 200 miles 
below that city is joined from the right by the 
Athara, called also the Bahr-al-Aswail, or Bhack 
Nile. It is the black sediment brought down by 
this river that .settles in the Nile delta, and iiiakos 
it so extraordinarily fertile. This allluent, too, lias 
its source on the Aliyssinian ]ilatcau, and its volume 
is iiicieased by two' large tributaries, the Takazze 
.and Mareh, both striking into it from the right. 
During its course from the omilluenee of the Athara 
through the Nubian Desert the great river makes 
two deep bends, first round by the north, then 
round by tlie south, and siilisequently resumes its 
northerly flow. Below Kliartoum navigation is 


rendered extremely dangeums by tlie oatai.acts, 
which ohstriiet the bed of the river, the shth 
occiiriing not f.ar north of Khartoum, the iii.st 
near Ashonaii, in Egj'pt, just above 24° N. lat 
Tire coiii.sc of tlie liver fioni Assouan to the sea 
is sullicicntly de, scribed under Eg\pt (q.v.), wlieie 
also a map of tlie entire coiiise is sketclied. 
The total length of the liver cannot he stated 
precisely ; fiom ^'ictoria Nyanza it is estimated to 
measure 34(50 miles. The Nile begins to rise at 
Gomhdcoio in April, the Balii-,al-Glin/.al penlnqis 
a week or two earlier. At Khartoum the ule 
begins in May, and leaclies its maximum in Hop. 
temher, whilst the Bine Nile uses from July to 
tlie third week in August (see Nilometeii). 
Inigation is largely regulated by the gieat Nile 
Barrages at Ilosctta and Daniiutta, constuioted by 
French engineers in 1843-01, and practically lecoii- 
■striicted in 1880-90 at a cost ol £40,3,000. 

'The ancients had little aiitheiitie Icimwledge ot 
the Nile above Meroe, tlie iiiiiis of which lie 
nearly lialf-way between Berber and Kliartoum. 
'The place of accurate knowledge was taken by 


myth, to the ell'ect that tho river had its origin in 
Maurotaiiia (now Morocco), .and flowed several 
days’ journey underground until it came to tlie 
south of Ethiopia ; thence it passed northwaids 
as the Astapus. Tho Emperor Nero began tlie 
fa.seiiiaiiiig worle ot seal clung for tlie soiiices of 
the Nile by sending two expeditions, ■\\diich seem 
to have ascended beyond tho coiilluotico of the 
Soh.at and White Nile. Ptolemy s])eaks of two 
stioains issuing from two lakes (5 and 7 degrees 
south of the equator and uniting in 2° N. lat., 
and being joined in 12° N, lat. by tlie Astapus, 
wliich likewise flowed fiom a lake (Goloo). The 
two lakes in the far south u'cre led by tho melting 
snows of a great range of niounl ains, tlie Mounlaiiia 
of tho Moon (whioli Btaiiley now identifies witli 
Kiiwenzori, Gordon Beniiett, and the adjoining 
peaks). This reinninod the .sum total of informa- 
tion about the river down to the lOtli oentiiry, 
except that in 1770 Brnce discovered that Iho Blue 
Nile issued from Lake 'Tana. 'The Egyptian 
gpvernnieiit in the years 1830-42 sent three expedi- 
tions up the river, which got as far as Gondokoro. 
In 1858 .Speke reached the Victoria Nyanza, and 
in 1862 discovered Bipon Falls. 'Two years later 
Sir Saiunel Baker di.scovered Albert Nyanza, and 
in 1868-71 Soliwelnfurbli explored the western 
feeders of the White Nile. .Stanley, in 1876, sailed 
all round Victoiia Nyanza, and in 1880 traced the 
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cmu-i-e of tile Seiiilild, and di&coveied Albert 
Eclwairl Nyan/.a and Mount Kmvenzoii. 

See works of the exploreis named, also others hy 
Jlarno, Von Kloden, Wilson and Felkin, Sehuver, 
Petheriok, Junker, &c., witli tValter Budge's The Mik ; 
Note^for I'larc/krs in Ji'ij, vpl ( IHIIO j. For the battle of 
the J\ile, see Abockih* 

Nilgiri. dPs NKiLOHERRy. 

Kilometer, an arraimement for measurinf' the 
height of the Nile in Egyjit. On the island of 
Uhoda, opposite to Cairo, is a sf|uare well, con- 
nected with the river hy a canal, and containing ,a 
giadnated marble fjillar, divided into 2-t cubits, 
each measuring 21 ‘SSO inches. A rise of IS cubits 
is traditionally regaided as tlie lieight of tlie 
lowest inundation ; 19 cubits is consideied toler- 
alile, 20 excellent, 21 adequate, and 22 complete, 
i]ut 21 is ruinous. The ordinary maxiranni of the 
1 i^e at Call o is stated at from 21 to 20’ feet. For 
the inundations from 1849 to Idyy, .see JSktiitt-e, vol. 
XXV. The iiilometer of Khoda was coii.striicted 
during the leign of the calif Al-ilutawaklcil, in the 
year 817. Anciently there seem to have been 
Vaiioiis nilometens of diffeient kinds, all along the 
river, as at Memplii.s (pnobably the oldest), Ekhmin, 
Elephantine, and el-sewlieie. 

Nilsson, Christine, operatic singer, was horn 
the daughter of a farmer at M'exid, in Sweden, .Sd 
-iugust bSl.S, and singing at a fair in 1837 so im- 
pressed a magi.strate of Ljungby tliat lie .sent licr 
for a musical piliieatiou to Stoekholm and Paris. 
Site made her diilmt at Parks in Lk Truriuta in 
1801; and in London, wheiu she appealed in 1807, 
soon took rank as one of the foremost soprano 
singers. j\Iargnerite is one of her be.st-known 
parts. She has repeatedly visited the L'nited 
States. She was manied (1872) to M. Rouzand, 
wlio died in 1882. 

Killiacll, a town of India, in the territory'- of 
Gwalior, on the iiorfcli-western border of Miilwa, 
870 miles SAV. of Delhi by tail, 1013 feet above 
sea-level, with an agreeable ami healthy climate. 
There has been a Biitish cantonment here since 
1817. Pop. of town, 6101 ; of oantonment, 13,009. 

KilUlllIS, in Art, esjicoiallv in Sacred Art, is 
the name given to the disc or \ialo winch encircles 
tlie head of the sacred iiersonage wlio is renre-sented. 
Its use is almost universal in those leligions of 
which we iiossess any artistic remains — (lie Indian, 
the Egyptian, the litruscan, tlw Greek, and the 
Roman. Some, indeed, liave sought diiectly to 
derive it from tlie Greek mcniskos, or metal disc 
placed over the lieads of statues to keep off the 
dropjiings of birds. Nevertheless, the nimlma, 
strictly so called, is compaiatively recent in Chris- 
tian ait, not appearing before the Gth century. Later 
in Christian art it became almost a necessary 
appendage of all represen tatioms of God or of the 
saints. Its ordinal y form is the circular or semi- 
cireular; but tlie nindius of tlie Eternal Fatlier is 
often in the form of a triangle, and that of the 
Trinity an emanation of light, the rays of which 
form the tliiee arms of a cross. Tlie iiimlms of the 
Virgin is sometimes a simple ring, and sometimes 
a crown or diadem ; occasionally it is enciicled hy 
an ornamental border, on which twelve stai.s are 
.sometime.^ represented. Her nimbus, as well as 
tliat of tlie Divine Persons, i.s commonly of gold ; 
but occasionally it i.s in colours, as blue, red, 
purple, or white. The uimbus of the saints is 
ordinarily the semicircle or lunula. In later art 
the nimbus became lighter and more aOrial, melt- 
ing, as it were, into the picture. In connection 
with tlie nimbus may also be mentioned the 
Atireole, an illumination surrounding, not tlie head 
only, but the entire figure. If the figuie_ he 
upright the anreole is commonly oval, when it is 


called tiie venea iiin is, and l^ .■.nppo-ed to contain 
an allusion^ to the .sacred CliiLtiiin endilem, tlie 
lelithi/s. Witli a seated Hgme it becomes circular, 
and IS occasionallv divided lij ladiating baniK, in 
the foim of a wlieel ; .sometuni-s it take.s a quatre- 
foil form. It is commonly of pold, but occa- 
sionally also Is in colours. ' Tlie Glory is a emii- 
liination of the niuiluis and tlie aiiieole, and is 
cliiefly seen in Ily/antine pictnics and those of tlie 
early Soutii German school. 

Xililcglieu (Dutch Nijmegen], a town of 
Holland, in tlie proiince ot Giieldeiiand, on the 
left banlc of tlie AA’.aal, 73 mile.s liy rail E. of 
Rotterdam. It is built on tlie slope of tlie Hoen- 
derlierg ( ‘ Hill of the Huns ’), on m liich tlie Romans 
formed the permanent camp of Nuriomagiim ; and 
some of its stieets are steep and narrow, but otlieis 
aie liroad and iiandsoiiie. On a neigliboming 
lieiglit stood till 1796 a castle, said to have lieen 
founded by CVesar and iniiabited by Cliarlemagne ; 
and towaids the blow of tlihs lieiglit there "still 
stands a little sixteen-.sided lloiiianesqne baptiAery 
of the 12tli or 13tb ceiitniy. On another eminence 
is tlie modem Belvidere, whose summit commands 
a wide view. The fortilic.ations liave been de- 
molished ; but Ninieguen retains its Renaisbance 
town hall (133-1), adorned witli iiiedallious of Ger- 
man emperors, and tlie fine Gutliio cliurcli of St 
Steplieii (dating flora 1272). Tlie niamifactuies 
include tobacco, Eau de r'olngne, nietnl-wuik, 
beer, &c. Pop. (1875) 22,929; (1890 ) 32,326. 
Regained by tlie S)ianinvds (1383-91), Ninieguen 
is eelebiateil in liistory for its great peace congress, 
W’liich on 12th August 1078 cniiolniled a treaty 
between France ami Holland, on IStii Decemiier 
between France and fiiiaiii, and on 6th February 
1079 betiv’een Amstria and France. 

K'imcs, the capital of the Fiench department of 
Gard, lies in a fertile plain, engiifc liy the vine-clad 
Ceveiiiies, 31 tniles bj' rail NE. of Jlonttiellier and 
30 BYT. of Avignon. Tlie old town, witli narrow 
crooked streets, is sejiarated by shady lioulevauls 
from the well-built fanbonig.s and niediieval and 
modem edifices me a imicli mutilated cathedral, 
the prison (formerly citadel, 1087), tlie palais de 
justice, St Paul's ( i860), St Baudile’s (1875), &c., 
with a most magnificent fountain, and a nionmneut 
( 1874) to Antoninus Piup. But tlie gloty of Ninies 
is its Roman lemaiiis of the ancient Nc/iuaisiis. 
These include the AJaison Cairfie’ (nowa nm.seum, 
with Delai'oc]ie’.s ninsterpieoe, ‘ Croniw ell looking 
on Charles I.’s corpse’), a splendid specinien of 
Corinthiiui architecture; an amphitheatre (now 
a bull-arena), 70 feet high, and seating 20,000 
••'pectator.s ; the exquisite Nynipliicnm ; a mauso- 
leum (‘La Tour magiie'), baths, and two gates, 
whilst 14 miles NE. is the ‘ Pont du Gaid,’ nio.st 
perfect of Aqueducts (q.v. ). Nimes is a seat of 
great ooninierce and manufactuies, the,s6 compris- 
ing silk and cotton goods, carpets, shawls, wine, 
biamly, boots, Ixo. Pop. (1872) 60,020 ; (1886) 
07,274, of whom one-third were Protestants. 
Snxiposed to have lieen colonised from Massilia 
(Maiseilles), and the capital of tlie Akilcte Aie- 
coiiiici, Niiiie.s llourislied under tlie Romans, ami 
wa.s one of tlie great cities of Gaul. It was taken 
by the Visigoths (463), the Franks (507), and the 
Saracens (725), and subaequentlv became an 
appanage of Aragon, but was finally restored to 
Fiance by the treaty of Corbeil (1259). The 
inhabitant.? adopted Calvinism in thelOtli century; 
and it was a stronghold of the Camisavds (q.v.). 
In 1791 and 1815 it w'as the scene of bloody 
religious and political reactions. Nieot, Guizot, 
and Daudet were native.?. See works b.y Menard 
(7 vols. 1875), Periot (lltli ed. 1856), Durand 
(1876), and Pieyiu (3 vols. 1888). 
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Nimrod. See Babyloj^ia, Vol. I. p. 633, 
Babel ; a& a nom de pluntc, bee Apperley. 

Nine Eyes, a popular name for Pie youny 
lampreys foniul in rivers. See LampUEY. 

Nilieyell, the moileni Kuii^iiHjiL, eapital of 
the ancient kingdom of Assyria. Its original 
cajutal was Ahsur, the ruins of u'lncli_ aie now 
called Kedah Shcrglud, but the group of cities some 
sixty miles to the noith, above tlie flieatei Zah, 
and on the ea&fcein side of the Tigiis, namely 
Nineveh, Calah [N imriUl), and Dur-M.iigon {K/iur- 
idbad], ultimately supiilanted it in importance. 
When Nino\eh itself fell, the whole Asyyiian em- 
pire — essentially a military power — perished with 
it. In the Sasaanian peiiod a village was Imilt on 
the mounds which covered its ruins ; hut hen its 
huihlings had also ciumhled into ruins, the very 
.site of the piouil ancient city lemained for cen- 
tmies unknown, llich in 1818 conjectured tliat 
the mounds of Konynnjik, opposite the imxlein 
iown of Mosul, concealeil its vnins beneath, lint it 
was not until the o.xcavations of Botta in 1.812 and 
Laj'aril in 1845 that the icmains, lii.st of l)nr- 
.Sargon, then of Nineveh itself, were revealed to 
the world. The sculptured monunumts of it.s 
auciout kings .and the relies of its clay-insciihed 
library soon yielded up their secrotH to the in- 
vestigations of soholaLs, and eie long the life ami 
history of the ancient kingdom of Assyria weio 
known almost with as much coitaintyas those of 
Greece and Romo. Sec Assykca, ami CuNEUfOUM 
IN.SCRU'TIONS, 

Nina-po, a treaty-port of the Cliine.se province 
of Chedeeang, stands in a fertile plain, 10 miles from 
the mouth of the Takia (Niiig-po) River and about 
100 miles H. of .Shanghai. It is .suirnunded by a 
wall 25 feet high .aim 16 feet thick, and contains 
numerous temple, s, colleges, &(i., chief aniong.st 
them the temiilo of the Queen of Heaven, ligmed 
under (JiiiNA (Vol. III. p. 187); the temple was 
founded in the 12th century, hut the present build- 
ing, elaborately and lichly oriiameritod, dates from 
1680. The people, 250,000 in iiumher, make sedge 
hats and mats, giow cotton, catchy cnttle-liHh, 
and oairy on an active tiado, e, specially in the 
export green tea. The oustouis returns show 
the annual value of the irapoits— chiell.y oinum (30 
jier cent, of the total), cotton and woollen goods, 
tin and iron_, medicines ( in transit ), dried lungngans, 
keio.seno oil, indigo, sugar, and tobacco— to he 
111,887,800, and the exports— green tea (70 per 
cent, of the total), euttle-lish, sedge luits and mats, 
silk goods, and raw cotton — to he XI, 259, 300. 
Ajiart fi'oni junks, some 000 vessels, of 382,800 
tons, enter every year, of whicli 108 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 127,900 tons, are British. 

Nllliail, St, the llrst known apustlu of Scotland, 
w.as born of noble parentage, about 360, on the 
shores of the Solway Firth. Of studious and ascetic 
h.aliits, he wa.s moved by the Holy Spirit to make a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and there, after some years’ 
stay, was conseeiated bishop by the pope. On his 
liomewanl way he visited St Martin ( q.v.) at Toura, 
and .after his ariival in Galloway ha founded the 
Candida Casa,’ or church of Whithorn, dedicating 
it to St Mai tin, the news of whose death had just 
readied him (397). Later he lahoirred .snccess- 
fully for the evangelisation of the Soiitheni Piets, 
and in 432 (according to the Bollandists ) died 
I perfect in life and full of years,’ and was buried 
in hi.s church at Whithorn. Hi,s festii'al falls on 
loth September. His Life by St Ailred (1109-66), 
abbot of Rievaulx in Yorkshire, who visited 
Galloway, lias been edited by Bishop Forbes (vol. 
V., ‘Historians of Scotland’ serie.s, 1874), who 
eminierates sixty-six dedications in Scotland to 
St Niiiian or ‘Riiigaii’ — the Lowland Scotch form 


of his name— including the Kiiisoopal cathedial at 
Perth. 

Ninon. See Lenclo.s. 

Ni'oBc, in Gieek Mythology, the daughter of 
TaiiLalus and wife of Amphion, king of Tliehes to 
whom .she boie six son.s and six d.aiighters, PioikJ 
of her children, .she despi.suil Lcto or Latoiia who 
had only two ehihlren, Apollo and Artemis; w'heie- 
uiion Latona, enraged at her piesumption, moved 
her children to de.stioy all the childien of Niobe 
with their arrows. They lay nine day.s in their 
blood imlmried, when Zeus changed them into 
stone, and on the tenth day they weie hiiiied by 
the gods themselves. Niohe was changed into atone 
on Mount Sipylus, in Lydia, fimn which teaii, 
(lowed every aiimmer. Such in tlio Homeric legend, 
which, however, was aftci wards much varied and 
enlarged. Only fragments exist of the tiagedies 
of A'lsehylus and Sopliocleh on this tlienie, which 
was a favourite siihiect of ancient ait. A noble 
gioiip lepro-sonting Niobe .and her cliildien was dis- 
covered at Rome in 15.83, and is now in the TJlBri 
I’alacc at Flmenoe. Hi cm tlu> .ancient Romans 
were in doubts whether the wmk proceeded from 
Scorns or Praxiteles. See Heydeimiim, Anuhlten 
XII acn Kiiihs/flar.ste/liiiii/ciL dcr Niobe (Leip. 1883). 

NloMinn (sym. Nh; eqniv. 9-1) is a i are inetnl 
diseoveied by H. Rose in the miiieial Timtalite, 
It lua.y he ohlained by piissing the v.apour of tlie 
chloriilc along with hydiogeu tlnough a red-hot 
tube. It is of a steel-gray colour, s[ieoilio gravity 
'LOC, and takes lire when lieated in the air or in 
elilorine gas. It i.s but little acted on by hydro- 
chloric or nitric acid, but is solul)le in strong siil- 
plmric acid. It forniB oomponiuls with oxygen, 
chlorine, sulphur, c'lo., but these are of little piaoti- 
cal impoitamie. 

Nlort, the capital of the French department of 
Deux-Scvies, pleasantly situated on the navigable 
Sfevre Niortaise, 43 miles NH. of La Roohelle and 
109 SW. of Toll 1 s. An imporlan L railway j unotion, 
it has an old castle, a hotel-de-ville (1630), a line 
public garden, and the lOth-eentiiry ohuroli of 
Notre Dame, with a B]nre 246 feet high. The 
dimsing of leather and the nmnufaoture of gloves 
aio the leading industries. Rop. (1872) 20,022; 
(1886) 22,079. Niort in the 14th century was held 
for eiglitcen years by the English. It was the 
hirtliplaco of Madame de Maiiitenon. See Favie’s, 
IliUuire do Niort ( 1880). 

NipiK'OIlj a lake of Ontaiio, 30 miles NW. of 
Lake Sujierior, with which it Is counocted by the 
Nipigon River. It is alioiit 70 miles long, hut its 
deui>ly-iiidented coast-liue nieasuros 580 miles. Its 
greatest depth is 510 feet. The lake is studded 
with hundreds of islands. 

Nip'issiuS’j l‘>'ke of Ontario, north-east of 
Lake Huron, into which (Geoigian Bay) it drains 
through Hiench River (55 niilcH). Its length is 
about 50 liy 2.8 miles. 

Nil)l»l»\S. See BllEAST.S. 

Nippon. See Japan. 

Nil’Vcina. See Buddiilsm, Vol. 11. p. 519. 

Niscll, the chief town and commercial cenlie of 
southern Servia, aLaiuls in the midst of a vine- 
growing district, 152 miles by rail SH. of Belgrade. 
It is the .seat of a Greek bishop and has a fairly 
strong citadel { 1737 ). The place has played a con- 
spicuous part in the Turkish wars from 1375 down 
to 1878, when it was occupied by Servia. Here, on 
23d September 1689, the Austrians defeated the 
Turks. Pop. (1884) 16,178. 

Nisliapur, a town of the Persian province of 
Kliorassan, 53 miles W. of Meshed, in a hoaiitiiul 
and fertile valley, has 11,000 inhabitant.s and a 
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trade in tiirqnoifees. It r\as the hirtliiilacc, and 
contains tlie ^nave, of Omar Khayy/mi. 

Ni'sibi.S, Bw caiiital of ancient Jlygdonia, the 
north-eastern part of Mesopotamia, rvas a city of 
gient antiiinity, and was of iiirportance hotii as a 
place of stiength and as an einpoiinin of tlie trade 
ielween tire east and west. It was twice taken hy 
the llomaiis (under Lucnllns and Trajan), and 
a"ain given up l>y them to the *\rmenians; hut 
being a third time taken, in 163 A.D. , it reinainecl 
the chief hulwaik of tlie Itonian einpiie against the 
Peisiaii', till it was .surrendered to tliera after the 
death of Julian in .'IGS. Tlie name is re- 

tained by a .small vilhige in the Tmkish province 
of Diarhekir, round which aie numeruusi lemaius of 
the ancien t cit\ . 

Nisi pi’ill.S is the name (bon'owed from the 
fiist two words of the old widt which smnmoued 
i juries] usually given in England to the sittings of 
juiies in civil oases. Thus, a judge sitting at nUi 
jirim means a judge piesiding at a jniy trial in a 
civil cause, and a nii,i pyiim lawyer is one who 
devotes himself to jury practice. —For the deciee 
nisi, see Bivoece. 

Nithi a heautiful Scottish liver, rising in Ayi- 
sliiie, anil flowing 71 miles aonth-soutli-ea&tward 
(mainly tinough I)umfiie.sshira), until, 14 inile.s 
below Biimfrics, its estimiy joins the .Solway Firtli. 

IVitlisdale, 'VVtLLi.tii Maxwj.ee, Euil of, 
was horn in 1070, anil at .seven .siu'cooded his falhei 
as fifth earl. In 1699 he married at Paris Jiady 
Winifred Plorhert (c, 1679-1749), youngest daughtci 
of the Maujuis of Powis, and tllenoefunvard lived 
almost coiibtautly at his Kirkcudbrightshiie seat, 
Teireglcs, much emhairasseil in circumstances, ami 
solely tioubled as a Catludic by the neighbouring 
Ih'eshyteiianminisLeis. In 1715 ‘Nitirsdale’s honnie 
lord’ at once joined the English Jacobite.s under 
Forster and Dorweiitivater, and was taken jirisoner 
at Preston. He was tried for high-trea.son in 
London, and sentenced to death in spite of abject 
excuses; hut on 2, Id Fehtnaiy 1716— the night 
before the day li.\od for Ids execiition— not knowing 
he luul just been reprieved, he escaped fioin the 
Tower iii woman's ajiparel, thiougli the lieioism ot 
his countess. Naturally delicate and then advanced 
in jiregnaney, she liad ridden up to London in the 
depth of winter ; and after iier loid’.s e.scai>e she 
came had; to Tei’regles, and dug np tlie family 
deeds, which she had buried in the garden, and b,v 
one of wblcli the estates liad been disiioaect in 1712 
to their only son. They now settled at Koine, 
whole the earl died on 26 th Marcli 1744. Eee Sir 
W. Fiaser's Book of Oarlavcroc/c (2 voLs. 187.3). 

Nitrates. See Nitre, Nitric Acid, Nitei- 
FIC.UTON, Makure. 

Nitre, or .S-Vltpetiu: (Lat. sal petne, ‘salt of 
the rock,’ through Old Fiencli), is the nitiate of 
lotasli, KNOj. It usually occui.s in long, colour- 
ess, striated, six-sideil prisms ; its taste is cooling, 
and very saline ; it is soluble in seven tinie.s its 
weight of water at 00' (1.5-.3° G.), .and in less than 
one-third of its ivcight of boiling water, hut i.s 
insoluhle in alcohol. When he.ateil lo about eOC’ 
{348'’ (J.) it fuses without decoiujiosition into a thin 
liquid, which, when cast in moulds, solidifies into 
a white, lihroua, tiansluceut mass, known as S(il 
jtnuiclle. At a higher temperature jiart of the 
o.^ygen is evolved, aud nitrate of potash is formed. 
Owing to the facility with which nitie jiarts with 
its oxygen, it is much employed as an o.xidising 
agent, hli.xtures of nitre and airhon, or of nitre 
and sulphur, or of nitie, cnihon, and sulphur, 
deflagrate on the apiflicatiou of heat with gi’cat 
energy ; and if nitre he thrown on glowing coals 
it produces a brisk scintillation. Touch-'puper is 
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formed by (li]qiiiig paper in a solution of nine, and 
dn ing it. 

Nitie occnr.s as a natural piodiict in India and 
Peisia, where it is found sometimes as an elliores- 
cenee upon the soil, and sometimes disseminated 
thiough its iippei stiatnm. The ciude s.alt is 
obtained hy liMi-iatiiig the soil, and alloiiing the 
solution to cijstallise. Much nitre used to lie 
aitilicially foiincd in Eniojie hy imitating the 
conditions tinder uhich it L nafm.illj pioJnceil. 
Animal mattei, mingled iiith ashe.s and lime 
inhbish, is placed in loosely aggreg-ated lieaps, 
exposed to the air, hut shtdteied fiom ntin. The 
heajis aie nateied fiom time to time ivith urine or 
stable runnings ; at suitable inteivals the e.arth is 
lixiviated, aud the salt ei ystallised. As thoie is 
alu.ays a considerable quantity of the nitiates of 
lime and magnesia piesent, which will not ciTstal- 
lEe, cailjonate of iiotash, in the shape of uooil- 
ns)ie.s, is added so long a.s any piecipit.ite occurs. 
The nitrate of lime is decoiiqio.sed, and the insoluhle 
carbonate of lime scjiaiateil. Tlic deal liquor is 
then eiapoiated and cijstallised. But the hulk of 
the nitie of commerce is now made fiom the Chilian 
nitiate of soda hy double decomposition. The 
common xaiicties of Indi.in nitie, which liave a 
diity yellouish appeaiance, aic termed I'oui//! or 
crude sultpcirc, iiliile the puicn kinds aie called 
Bust Indiit nfiHcd. The pmiflcatioii or lelinim; of 
nitre is effected hv dissolving it in w.ater, boiling 
the solution, icmoving the scum, stiaiiiiiio it uhile 
hot, aud setting it aside to crystallise. The most 
common impurities aie sulphate of potash, chlorides 
of sudinm and jiotassinm, and nitiate of lime. 
Cliloiiile of hiiiium vill detect the livst of these 
impulities, nitiate of silver tlie second, and o.xalate 
of amiiiunia the thiid. 

Nitre i.s emploi’ed in the nmmifacture of .sul- 
pliniicacid, in tlie jirepar.alion of nitric acid, as on 
oxidising agent in iiuinerons chemical piocessea, ns 
an ingredient of fiicworks, and e,specially in the 
iiiamifactuie of gunpowder. It is used in medicine. 
In iiiodeiate doses (from ten giaims to asciiijile) it 
acts as a refrigeiant, diuretic, and diaphoietic, and 
hence its use is imlicated when we wish to diminish 
.ahnoriiial heat, and to lednee tlie action of the 
piil.se. as in febrile disoidei.s and hemonhages. In 
acute ilieumatism it is given in large doses with 
great henetit It is a ))opiilar remedy in sore 
throat, in the form of nitie halls, which should he 
retained in the mouth till it melts, and the saliva 
impregnated witli it geiith swalloued. The in- 
halation of the fniiics produced hy the ignition of 
touch-puper often gives speedy relief in ca.se.s of 
spasiiioilic asthma. 

Cubic Kitre, m Nitrate of Soda, N.aNO,, occurs 
abundantly on ilie siuface of the .soil in Chili and 
Peru (especially Atacama and Tavapaoil). It 
derives its name fiom its crystallising in cuhe-like 
liioiiihohedions. In most of its piopeities it le- 
seinhles oidinaiy nitie, but, in coiiseqiieiice of its 
greater deliquescence, it cannot be suhstituteil for 
that salt ill tlie pieparation of gunpowder. Being 
coii.siderahly cliea]ier than the potash .salt, ciihio 
nitie is often siihstitnted for it in the nianiifactnie 
of nitric and sulphuric acids ; aud it is laigely 
used in agiicultiue (see Maaure). In 1SS2 the 
amount shipiied fiom Bonth American ports was 
stated at 476,600 tons ; in 1889, at 930,000. Bee 
W. II. RuaseU's TTsif to Chih and the Nitrate 
Fields of Tarapam [ISW], E'er the Sweet , Spirits 
of Nitre, see NiTnnrs Ether. 

Nitriaii Desert. Wee Natron Lakes. 

Nitric Acid is the most im|ioi tant of tlie live 
coiiipouiida which oxygen forms with Nitrogen 
(q.v.). Until 1849 it was known only in the 
hydrated form (the aijuafortis of the older chemists). 
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buO in that year Deville sliowed that Anhydrous 
Nitric Acid, or Nitric Anhydride, N3O5 (seu 
Rttrooen), inislit he obtained in tran-snaient 
oolonrle'is crystals by the action of perfectly dry 
elilorino on well-dried crystals of nitrate of 
silver, the re.action heing exhibited in the equation : 

Nltmte of Slhcr. Chloimo. Chloiiilo nf Sllvov. Nltilc Aiiliyilildo. OxyijMi. 

2 AgNO;i -f CI 3 = 2AgCl + NA + o 

It is a very unstable compound, and sonietiines 
explodes spontaneously. It dissolve.s in water with 
evolution of much heat, and forms hydiated nitric 
add. Nitric Acid (syiu. HNO,,; er|iuv. 03; .sp. gr. 
1530), when pcifeetly imre, is a colonrles.s, limpid, 
fuming, powerfully caustic (Inid, p_osse.ssing an 
inten.scly acid reaction, as sliowii hy its action on 
litmus. It boils at 137° (H0° C. ). It pai’ta very 
readily with a portion of its oxygen to most metalH, 
and hence is used in the laboratory ns an oxid- 
ising agent. Whether in the concentrated or in a 
more <Uluto form, it acts eiiej'getically on organic 
matlei.s. As c.xamples of .such actions we may 
refer to it.s power ot decolorising indigo; of .stain- 
ing tlie skin and all alhuminou.s li.ssues of a hriglit- 
yellow colour ; of coagnlating Iluid albumen ; :ind 
of converting cotton (ibre into an explosive aiih- 
stauce (see (lUN-t'OTTON). The applications of 
thi.s acid in tliu arts, in manufactures, and in 
chemical proces.ses are very e.xlen.sive. 

The concentrated acid,TlNO;j, is hy no means a 
stable oomnouud. If it he e.xposed to the action of 
light it is decomposed witli the formation of lower 
oxide.s of nitrogen 1 ami mere distillation produces 
a similar ell'cet. When it is mixed with water il. 
omits a sensible amount of heat, owing to the 
formation of a muoli more stable liydrato, 21JN()3H- 
3ILO, which distils at 2, 50° (121° ('.) without 
cli.a'ngu, and is unaUbeted liy exposure to light. 
It.s spocilic grarit.y is l'42-l ; and it is found that a 
weaker acid when healed parts with its water, and 
a slionger acid with its acid, till each arrives at 
this density. The existence of tliis hydrate has, 
however, hoeii called in question hy Itoseoc. The 
Bo-oalled Nuwinij Nitric Arid is merely a mixture 
of the jiure acid uith one of tlio lower o.xides. 

Nitno acid does not occur miturally in a free 
slate ; hub it is found tolerably ahnndautly in coni- 
hiuation svitir potash, soda, lime, and magm-sia; ami 
after tluimlerstorms traces of it, in oomliiiiation 
with ammonia, are found in rain-water. It may 
ho formed in small quantity hy passing a series of 
eleetrio .sparks through a mixture of its component 
gases in the presence of water, which is a mere 
imitation, on a small scale, of the mode in which 
it is produced in the iitmospliei'e hy a storm. It is 
usually prepared in the lalmratory by the apidica- 
tion of heat to a mixture of ecpial weiglits of 
powdered nitre (nitrate of potash) and oil or vitriol 
(hydrated snl])lmric acid) placed in a retort. A 
combination of sulphuric acid and i)otash remains 
in the letort, while the nitric iicid distils over, and 
is condemsed in the receiver, which is kept cool hy 
the application of a wet cloth. The reaction is 
explained hy the equation : 

Nitxc. Aclil, Acl<i> iiitiuliiliato of XNitnsli. 

KNO., -p II.,yO, = IINU, -P KHBO., 

During di.stillation red fumes appear, arising from 
the decomposition of a portion of the nitric acid and 
a fonnation of some of the lower oxide.s of nitrogen. 
Ill this operation two equivalent.s of oil of rutriol are 
taken for one of nitre, these being the proportions 
found hy expqrionca to he mo.st suitable. If they 
aie taken equivalent for equivalent, a very iuipiu'e 
red fuiumg acid is the result. In the manufacture 
of nitric acid on the large scale the glass retort is 
replaced hy a cast-iron cylinder coated with fire- 
clay, and the receiver by a series of earthen con- 
densing vessels connected by tubes ; and nitrate of 


soda (see Nitre) is siihstituled for nitre, in conse- 
quence of its liuing a cheaper salt, and of its con- 
taining 9 per cent, iiioie nitric acid. 

Nitric acid eonihinos with hasc.s to form niiraleg 
some of which, as those of potash, soda, oxide of 
aiiimoiiiuiii, -silver, &c., are anhydrous, while otlior.s 
comhiiie with a certain iiumhur( often six) of equiva- 
lents of water of crystallisalion. JNIost of thorn me 
soluble ill water, crystallisahio, and readily fii-sililg 
hy heat; and at au elevated temperature tliey aie 
nil docoiiipo.sed, usually leaving only the oxide of 
the inoliil. If [laper he soaked in a sohithm of a 
nitrate, allowed to dry, and ignited, it burns in Uie 
.smouldering mode cliaracteristio of touch-paper. 
TJiis property is, liowoi'or, shared hy other sails. 

The te.sts for this acid when it is present in small 
qniinlitii's are less satisfactory than those for the 
other ordinary mineral acids. All its eompoiiiuls 
are so soluble that no prerijiitant for this acid is 
known. The best method for its detection is 
mixing the lliiid to he te.sted with a .solution of 
snl]>hate of iron, and then carefully pouring sul- 
phuric acid through a tube to the hottoni of the 
glass so as to form a lower layer. If niiicli nitric 
acid is present a hlaok colour is prodncoil ; if only 
a small qiianlil.y is present the liquid hec(ime.s 
reddisli brown or purple ; the dark colour being 
duo to the formation of nitric oxide hy the de- 
oxhlising action of a portion of ihu iron slilt on the 
nitric acid. 

Medicinal Uses. — In the British phanuacopcoia 
there is both a strong and a dilute acid. The 
strong acid has a spceille gravity of Iri'i, contains 
70 i>or cent, of ri'al acid, llNO.), while tlie diluted 
acid i.s pn'pnred hy mixing six ounces of the former 
with about twonty-llvo of distilled water, and has 
a specific gravity of 1 'lOl. Tlie dilute acid is used 
inlernally as a tonic in ennpiiiction with hitter in- 
fusions. In nianv cases ol' hiliousness, of chronic 
Indammatiou of the liver, and in sypliilitio cases in 
whicli mercurials are inaduiissildo, it may he pre- 
scribed willi groat hunclH-, either alone oriu'ooiijnno- 
tiou with hyuroelilorie arid, externally as a hath ot 
lotion, or i’ntonially in doso.s of ahont 20 minims 
properly diluted. The strong acid is useful as an 
oschaiotic; e.g. to destroy warts, some kinds of 
polypi, the uuhoalthy tissue in sloughing ulceis, 
A'c.*, and ns au iiiqilieatiou to parts bitten by rabid 
or venomous auimals. Largely diluted — as 50 or 
00 drops of the strong acid to a pint or more of 
water — il fonn.s a .sLiimilatii’o application for toi'iiid 

ulcOl’H. 

IVitrilicjition is the changiug of nitrogenous 
organic matter or ammonia compounds into nitrates. 
I’osHihly lire nitrogen of the air under certain oircura- 
stauces ahso nndergoes this change in snihs. Some 
authoritio.s fiscrihe the change to ‘a ferment,’ 'iin 
organised .strueUire,' the ‘ niicrocoeeus nitrilioan.s,’ 
&c., hut it is a power pobsessed po.ssihly hy many 
micro-organisms. Those nitrifying haeteroids per- 
form their work under certain conditions. First, 
the tomporaturc must he suitable, for at about 
6° C. thu prooe.ss is stopped ; hut with a rise of 
temperaturo there is ;i iiroporlionale increase^ of 
work — cummeiiciiig at about 12” 0. — unlil 37“ is 
reached; which is the ‘ optimum ' temperature, and 
from this onwai-ds there i.s a diminution of action 
until the ‘ maximum ’ temperature of 55° G. is 
reached, when uitiilioation ceases. These haoter- 
oids are annihilated at a temperature of 09° G,, 
although the same result will follow drying even 
at a much lower temperature. The second condi- 
tion is the presence of oxygen ; and the third is 
the presence of a salifiable base, sueh as lime, 
potash, soda. See,., without which nitrification 
cannot proceed. Under those conditions nitrifi- 
cation goes on in every fertile soil, the atroospherio 
nitrogen, nitrogenous organic matter, or ammonia 
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coiiiiiouTids lieiiiy eonverteJ, in tlie presence of lime 
or ])i)tiisli, into the ccnTe^jjoiKling uilnttcuol lime 
or potash ; ami fioin these nitrii: compnnnil.s plants 
derive the most or all of their nitrnpeu, althonijh 
some exiieiinientalists maintain that some plants, 
obtain part at least of tliuir nitrof^en from am- 
monia. ,See Laive.s and Gilhert, J‘rur. Jioi/. Soc., 
vol. xlvii. ; Maishall -Ward, Phil. Trans., 15. 1SS7, 
vol. clxxviii. 

Nitro-Iteiizol, C|iHr,NOj, is a yellow, oily fluid, 
of sp, gr. 1'2, which maybe distilled without decom- 
position, and hoila at 115° (21.1° C.). It has a 
sweet t.a.ste, i.s insoluble in water, Imt dissolves 
Reely in alcohol and etlier. Its odour is very 
similar to that of oil of hitter almond.s, which li.-is 
led to it.s rise in perfumery under the name of 
Essence of Michanc. It is obtained by treating 
benzol, C|,H„, with warm firming nitric acid, when 
one atom of liydrogen is replaced by the group of 
atoms NO^, so that the benzol, becomes 

converted Into nitro-benzol, CiilljlSrOa. The v.ajioiir 
of nitro-benzol when inhaled produces, after Irom 
6 to 12 hour.s, coma and sometimes death. The 
fact that its action is .so long delayed seems to 
indie.ate that its pni.sonnns antion is duo to .some 
product of its decoinpo.sition rather than to itself. 
In caso.5 of poi, soiling artificial respiration and 
powerful stimulants should be resorted to. 

Mtl’Ogeil (I'r. ciMtc ; sym. N: atom. wt. 11) 
is an elementary gas, which in the fiee state forms 
nearly four-fifths by voluiiie of our atmosphere. 
In coiuliiiiation with other elements nitrogen is 
a neoe.s.sary eon.stitueiifc of eveiy organised body, 
and it fornis a very l.arge nuiuljev of most important 
compounds. Its name ( derived from jirtroa, ‘nitre,’ 
‘.saltpetre,’ and iji’ninai, ‘I iiroduoe’) was given to 
it shortly after it liad been proved to l,ie an e.s.sontial 
ooirstituent of nitre or potassium nitrate. Its pres- 
ence in the atmosphere was discovored in 1772 by 
Rutherford, at tliat time a profe.s.sor of botany iii 
the niiiversity of Edinluirgh. I(. was more particu- 
laily inve.stigated .soon after by I’riestley, iScheele, 
and' Lavoisier. It is a colourless, tasteless, inodor- 
ous gas, and was formerl,y regaided as permanent 
or iiioondeiisahle ; Init it can he reduced to the 
]i([iiid state by the aiiplioatioii of snflieioiit pressure 
after it has lieen cooled to a very low temperature. 
The Critical Temperature (q.v.) of iiitrogpii, or the 
point of temperature above which it eiimmb he con- 
densed into a liquid l).y the application of any pre.s- 
snre however gre.it, i.s - IIG’ 0. When cooled to 
this temperature a pressure of thirty-five atmo- 
sphere.s muat be applied in order to liquefy it. 

Nitrogen is fourteen times a-s heavy as hydrogen, 
and i.5 .slightly lighter, bulk for Imlk, than atmo- 
spheric air, its sp. gr. being 0’9713, compared with 
air = 1. It is but slightly soluble in water, one 
hundred volumes of water at ordinary tempera- 
tures dissolving only about one and a half volumes 
of it. 

Whilst nitrogen is a constituent of all plant and 
animal organisms and of many important com- 
pounds, it is, in the free state, rather inert towards 
other elements, and does not readily enter into 
direct combination with them. It is not combust- 
ible, nor does it act in the atmosphere as a supporter 
of comhnation, a lighted taper plunged into a jar 
containing nitrogen being at once extinguished. 
It is almost nnneoes,sary to say that nitrogen is 
not poisonous, since it is breathed freely along with 
oxygen by all animals ; but it cannot support animal 
life, and an animal placed in it will die from suffo- 
cation for want of the oxygen necessary for respira- 
tion. Its function in the atmosphere seems to he 
mainly tliat of diluting the oxygen with which it 
is there associated. Although nitrogen fornis about 
78 •! per cent, of the total volume and 77 per cent. 


I of the total ueight of the atum-,pliere, the fiee 
gas does not aiipear to plaj any iiiipoi taut piirt 
in snppljiiig nitrogen fur the comstriictioii of tlie 
tissue-! of plants. Vegetable pliysiulngists .are at 
jircseiit actively iiupiiiing into this question; ami 
itappe.ai.s to be detiiiitelv est.ablished that plants 
cannot directly absorb fioin tbe atmospheic tlie 
nitrogen which they require. It is found, however, 
tliat certain chisscs of plants Mben they aie grown 
in a soil wliich is practically fiee fi'oiii nitiogeii 
compounds to start with do t.ake uji nitrogen. One 
explanation of tliis fact is that tree atiuospheiic 
nitvogen liecoiues converted in .small quantity into 
nitrogen coiniioiinds in the soil tlirongli the inthi- 
eiice of micro-oiganisnis present there. Another 
e.vplanation .attributes the fi.xation of nitrogen to 
micro-organisms existing in, or on tlie suiface of, 
the plant. On the other hand, it has lieen con- 
clusively shown that certain )dant.s are unable to 
e.xi.st iiide.s'S appropri.ate conipomids of nitrogen are 
supplied to them in the soil in which tliej' grow. 
The main supply of tlie nitrogen of ]ilaiits is cer- 
tainly ihawii fruni nitrogen compounds existing in 
or artificially .supplied to the soil. Tlie most im- 
portant of snoli nitrogen com]ioiiiuls are nitrates, 
which are ]>i'esent in every fcitile soil. The.se may 
he produced by the decay in tlie soil of nitrogenous 
animal or vegetable iiiaitteis existing in it or siqj- 
plied to it .as manure; or they may be added to it 
le.ady formed— as, £ui instance, in tbe form of 
sodium nitiate, whicli is fieriuently apidied as a 
manure to soils poor in nitrates. 

JIany atteiiqds liare been made to discover 
mettiods by which the free nitrogen of the atmo- 
spheic could he converted on a imiiuifacturing scale 
into nitrogen oom]xmnds, lint as yet no workable 
and economical method has been discovered. Tliera 
are numerous nietliod.s for preparing pure or neatly 
pure nitrogen. One method by which it is obtainecl 
very nearly pure i.s to remove tlie oxygen as cora- 
iiletely as possible from atiuospheric air. Thin can 
best he done hj- passing a ciirroiit of air slowly 
through a rcil-luit tube jiacked with cojiper turn- 
ings or with spirals of copper wire gauze. The 
oxygen of the air conihiiies with the copper to 
form an oxide of copjier, wliilst the nitrogen passe.s 
on. Ur the o.xygeii can be very completely removed 
from a confined portion of moist nir by suspending 
in it pieces of plmsplioms until the volume of tlie 
g<as censes to iliimuish. Nitrogen can also bo 
prepared by pa.ssing a current of cbloriiie gas into 
a solution of ammonia. In this metliod ear.e iiiiust 
be taken always to use anmioiiia in excess, other- 
wise chloride of nitrogen would he produced, which 
is a dangerously explo,sii’e substance, A steady 
current of nitrogen can be very easily obtained by 
iieating together strong solutions of aiiimonhiin 
chloride and of potas.sium nitiite. Owing to the 
great difficulty of foniiiiig compounds from free 
nitrogen, new compounds of nitrogen are generally 
prepared from compounds already existing. The 
most important of these compounds are the nitrates 
which are found in the soil in very considerable 
quantity in different parts of the world, and in 
some places occur in large deposits, as in the 
nitrate regions of South America. From these 
nitrates Nitric Acid (q.v.) and other compounds of 
nitiogen are deiived. Several compounds of nitro- 
gen with o.xygen are known. 

Kitrou.s Oxide, or laughing-gas, NB, was dis- 
covereil in 1772 by Priestley, who obtained it by 
the action on nitric oxide of e.asily oxidisaWe sub- 
stances. It is now prepared by tbe action of beat 
ou aimiioniiuu nitrate : 

NHjNOs = NjO -t- 2H,.0. 

It is a colourless gas, ■which can with moderate ease 
be reduced to the liquid state, a pressure of thirty 
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atiuo.splievea lieing requiriid to liquefy it at 0° C. 
l)a\'y discovered in ISOO that it pussossed aiiiCM- 
tliotic properties, and it is now used as an aiia's- 
tlietic in iniiioi surgical operations. For such p_ur- 
pose.s it is stored in the liquid state hj; dentists 
and others in ■\vrought-iron liottlos. It is a sup- 
porter of combustion, and burning materials placed 
in it continue to burn with almost as groat brilliancy 
as if placeil in free oxygen. 

Nitric Oxide, NO, is produced by the action of 
nitric acid on copper, silver', or mercury. It is a 
colourless gas, which like niti'ogerr carr only be 
reduced to the liqirid state by pre.ssrrre after it has 
beerr cooled to a very low tempm aturc. Its most 
striking oharaotor is the great rcadiiiess with 
which it unites with free oxygen, for-trting dense 
browir fuirres, wlrich consist mairtly of pcro.xide of 
nitrogerr. 

Nitruiis Aidn/clri/le has heeir descriheil as a gas 
easily condetrs.alde to a liquid, jro.sse.ssirrg the com- 
positiorr repre.seuLed hy Llrr; fortrrrrla N.jdj. It 
seettrs very qrrcstiouahle wlretlicr a sirrglo srtb- 
starree exists either iir the .state of gas or of liqttid 
prrssessing this corrrjro.sitiorr. The gas which was 
supposed to ho nitrous arrhydride was certainly a 
rrrixturc. AUltnrrglr nitrous arrliydrrde cannot he 
ehtairred ptrre, and the eorresporrdrng acid — nitrons 
acid — is atr rtrr.staltle .srrlistanco at ordinmy lempera- 
tnres, a rrurrtbcr of nitrites, salLs oorrespotrdiirg to 
niti'oua .acid, are ktrowu. 

Peroxide of Nitrogen, NO., or NHj, is protlrtced 
when oxygen and niti'io oxitlo are nrixed. It is n 
dark-brown Horrid at ordiirary tomireratirres, which 
boils at 22°, yielding a brown vapour, aird solidilics 
at -9°, foi'ining colourles.s crystals. 

Nitria Anhydride, N./),, is tire anhydride of rtilric 
acid, andean be obtairreil aiimrrgst other ways from 
nitric acid by tire aotiorr otr it rrf phosphoric atrlty- 
tlrkle (see NlTEtC Aoilt). 

The folhrwirrg are some of the other move iitt- 
portant iritnrgcn cornpouttds ; arrrirrotrra and the 
arrrrrtnnitritr sails (see Ammonia); tiro vegetable 
alkaloids (see Alkaloids) ; arriliire aird its dmiva- 
tir’e.s ; cyanogetr and the cyarriiles, inclrtdirrg hydro- 
cyanic acid ; albumeiroid srrbstances; urea aird rtrtc 
acid ; rritro-bonzene, and other nitro conrponrtrls ; 
pyridine and allied sub.stancos, Irydrazitte coitt- 
pourrds, ptorrraines, &c. See AzrtTlsBU Bodies. 

Nitro-g'lycerillC (kirrrwrr also as Glonoin or 
CHonoin-oil) carr be readily preirared by dissolvirrg 
glycerine itr equal measures of strong rritric and 
.sulphuric acids and pouring tire solntiorr irrto 
water, wlterr tire irrti'o-glyoerrue ireconros precipi- 
tated. Nitro-glyoerine was discovered by Sobrero, 
a yonrrg Italiarr clrerrrist at Par'is, who in 1846 
found that by tire above process he could ])rodrrce 
a highly explo.sive irrixture. There was little idea 
at the time of the valrre of tire discovery, which 
was treated solely as a clreirrrcal curiosity, until 
aborrt lifteen years later', when Alfrerl Nobel, a 
Swedish engineer ami chemist, irerceiving the value 
of the unrecognised explosive and tnrnirrg Iris 
attention to its developirrerrt, I'apidly irttrorlnecd 
it as a hlasting agerrt for industrial purposes. Tire 
new explosive was cnrincrrtly satisfactory so far as 
blasting power was ooncented ; but a series of fear- 
frrl accirlerrts, notably that to Lire ship European 
at Panama itr 1866 — niunerotrs expcdierrtb devised 
to I'euder it safe in transit notwithstanding — 
called public attention to tire datrger inseparable 
from its conveyance, and in 1869 pavlirtmenfc, so 
far as Britain was ooircerned, xilacerl its veto on 
nitro-glyceriire. 

.The drawbacks which culirrinated in this pro- 
Irlbition led to tire productiorr of the rritro-glycerine 
eornpouirds, now formirrg a large group, notably 
dyriamito^ (see Dynamite, Vol. IV. p. 144), in 
which nitro-g'lycerine, absorbed by some inert 


porous srrbstarrco, is ther'cby reirrlcr'ed safe from 
the danger's irtcirlmrt to the errrployrrrent of nilt'o- 
glycerrtre withnrrt such tr'eatment. 'Nitro-glyoerine 
as rtranufactrrrcd on a large scale for cotrinrercirri 
purposes, is formed hy the iirixtur'e of strong nitric 
aird srrlphtrric acids, cooled by water', previorrs to 
being inti'odrtced irdo a largo leaden vessel, tlie 
tcmpcratrrre of niricli is kept down by water' circii- 
latirrg through coils irrsido. (llycetrne is then 
injected hy compressed air as a line spray, .atiil 
bocoiric.s immediately rrituited, ontisideralile heat 
being evolved. On the cmrtplotiort of tire nitra- 
tiorr, as indicated by the fall of teriiperatrrr'e, tlie 
mixture is rrrtt oil into airotlrcr leaden vessel and 
allowed to stand. In about an Itorrr tire separa- 
tiorr is conrplcLe. The riitro-glyoerirre, after being 
tborouglrly washed irr water and srrbseqrreirtly in 
an alkalirre solrrtion lo remor'e evci'y trace of acid 
is r-ciuly for matrrrfaoUtr'u into dyrramile or other 
rritro-glycer'ine comporrrrds. 

Tito rrtmo.st care i.s exei'ci.sed irr the above pro- 
cesses, and arry ahirm'rttal vise irr temperature is 
strictly gtrardod agairrst, nr aceirlents worrld arise. 
For similar reasoirs the materials employed in the 
marrttfactirrc of rtilro-glycct'im' are irr every jiar- 
licular the best and prirest attainable. Colorulc.ss 
nhetr imrc, but having rr.s an arlicle of oomiueree 
a pale ifrown colour, iritro-glycerrnc i.s a deitse, oily 
lu|uiil, having a specific gVavUy of 1'6. It is 
irrodorotts, but has a sweet, pungent, aroniatic 
taste ; a single dr'op, however', if placed ern tire 
back of the tongrre, will produce Iteadache and 
pain irr lire Iraek lasting for hours. By thnse 
irccrrstomed to hnmlliirg this aubstauce, no incott- 
venience whatever' is cxperieireed. Nitro-glycDtine 
eiitovs into medical presi'i ijrl, torts for cortairr diseases 
of the Itoarl. 

If igrrited in the oi-roir air rritro-glycoriire btrnrs 
rapidly and nitlr a brisk llamo without any ex- 
plo.siotr; aird if poru'crl out in a tlriir sheet it ignites 
with dtHierrlty aird bur'iis ineompletely ; hut it 
explodes at orrers if it is exposed to a nurderately 
strong blotv or concussion, to the concussion drre 
to the explosion of gunpowder, lo crrrrttrct -with 
red-hot iron, aird e.sj'rcoinlly to the actioir of 
dotonaling rrrixlnres and fuliiiiiratc.s. It likewise 
explodes on exirosure to a high temperature, the 
oxploding-prrrnt for itili'o-glycevnto conrporrntls Ircrng 
about 420“ F. ; but 150“ to 180“ F. is suflioiertt 
to .set trp (lecomirositiorr in the oartr'idge, and this 
will qirickly raise the terrtperatur'e to exploding- 
point. Accordittg lo Dr Itudulf AVagner, nitro- 
glycerine, if cbeirticai'y pure, itray bo eortled down 
to 4“ without beconrrtr;',' srrlrd ; tlrat of coiumei'ce, 
however', becomes solid if exposed for a coirsiderable 
titrte to a Icmporatirr'e of about 40° to 45" F. , ci'y.stal- 
lisiitg itr lottg needles, wlirolt are urost dangerorts to 
hattdle, since they explode, even if gently broken, 
with much violeirce. In srroh condition the nitro- 
glycerine coitrpounds shotrld not bo rt.sed for blast- 
ing, but can be readily thawed in a simple form of 
parr heated by hot water. At 320° rritro-glycer'ine 
bej{ins (accortlrttg lo Adriani) to decompose, giving 
oil rotl vapours ; arrd if the beat be sucldeirly 
applied, or slightly raised above this point, violent 
explo.sion will ocour. For equal bulks nitro- 
glycorittc is ealeulated to be tbirtoen trrnes^ rrs 
strong as guitiiowder, wliile for equal weights it is 
eight times as powerfttl. 

Nitro-glyeei'irre coinporrnds have been employed 
in the largest blasts tlrat have beerr made, notably 
tbo.s0 at Hell Date (sec BLA.STiNcr). The marrrrtae- 
turo of nitro-glyoerine eorrrporrnds in Great Britain 
is strictly controlled by legislation, and carried on 
under goverrrmeirt supervision. See Eissol, Hand- 
book of Modern Explosives (1891 ). 

Nitrons Ether, or Nituite of Ethyl, 
CoHbNU,, is a very volatile ether, with an agree- 
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at)le apple (idoiir, and haring a Apeoilic gi-avity 
of flOO. It hoilb at (il'Y (18^ C. ), ainl is higlily 
iiillaniiiialde. It is readily soliihle in aleohol and 
(dvcei'ine, lens so in water. It is veiy liahle to 
liecoinposition, lieconiing acid on Iceeping. It niay 
lie ])iepared by the action (jf sidphniic acid and 
alcohol on nitiite of potash. In itself it. is of little 
iniportance, hut on accuniit of its i elation to the 
,^ 11 -crt spirits of mire or of niiroin, clher is 

one of the most impoUant drug'. It was for long 
thoii'dit that the virtues of tlu.s valuable remedy 
were propoitionally due to the nitrous ether pres- 
ent, and attention was directed to the preparation 
of the pnie substance. When this was adminis- 
tered in the form of solution of the stieiigth of 
sweet .siiirits of nitre, it \ras found that its action 
was dili'eieiit from and inferior to tliatof the latter. 
The sweet spirilo of nitie eontaiiis in addition 
aldehyde and paraldehyde, and it is believed that 
to the.se we mu.st aseiihe much of its virtue. I>e 
this as it may, the legal test is based on the 
piesence of .some etherial body, prebuuiably nitrite 
of ethyl, and yet many a sample may he eltieacious 
and fall to satisfy the standard test. The sjiin't 
should lie freshly made, be kept in well-closeil 
bottles, and should nob be acid. Us specitie 
gravity should not evceed '845, as an admixture of 
water tends towards deonmpositiou. ft may be 
piepared by the action of nitric and snlplmric acids 
on alcohol in the pieseuoe of copper, hut mauufac- 
turer.s attain the sanie cud by other processes. It 
is used, in eoiijunctiou with other medicines, ns a 
diuretic, especially iu tlie dropsy which follow.s 
scarlatina ; and il is employed, in onmhination 
with acetate of ammonia and lartaiised antimony, 
in fehiile ali'eotion.s. The do.se in febrile cases is 
fiom half a draohin to a couple of draohms; while 
foi’ a diuretic two or three drachms should he 
given. 

jVitroKS Oxide. See Nitrogen. 

Nitzsch) K.iUh Ludwtg, a Protestant theo- 
logian, was born Gtli August 1751 at Wittenberg, 
laboured as pastor and superintendent, became in 
1790 a professor at Wittenberg, and in 1813 direetoi 
of the seminary for preachers tliere. Here he died, 
5tii Decemher iS3I. He wrote two works on revela- 
tion. —Karl IlISI.VNUEL Nitz.scii, his sou, was 
born at Borua, in Saxony, 21st Sc[itember I7S7, 
studied at Wittenberg, preached there, and obeyed 
a call to a chair at Bonn in 1822. Here he laboured 
a.ssiduously till 1847, when he went to Berlin as sue- 
ccb.sor to Marheiiieke, a.s well as nnivor.sity preaclicr 
and oonsistori.il councillor. Here he died, 21bt 
August ISOS. Nitzsch was the most prominent sup- 
porter of the Union (see Lutherans), andiii the- 
ology he was an independent supporter of Sehleier- 
niacher’s opinions. He subordinated dogiuato ethics, 
and was one of the leaders of the ‘ Yevmittelungs- 
tkeologie ’ — the broad evangelical school. Of his, 
books the chief are System der Christlichen Lehre 
( 1H29 ; Eng. trails. 1849), Pnikiische Theologie (.3 
vols. 1847-07), Ahulemische Vortrdge itber Christ- 
licho Giaubcnslehi’o (1S5S), several voliiiiie.s of ser- 
mons, and Gesammclte Adihatidlungan (2 vols. 1870). 
See the studies by Beysclihag (2d ed. Halle, 1882) 
and Heniiens (Bai'iiien, 1886).— Geegor Wilhelm 
Nitzsch, ]diiiologi.st, a brother of the preceding, 
was horn at Wittenberg, 22d November 1790. He 
studied in his native toivn, fought as a volunteer 
at Leipzig, became in 1827 professor at Kiel, in 
1852 at Leipzig, and died there, 22d July 1861. 
His studies were mainly devoted to the Homeric 
poems, and the defence of their unity of origin. 
Of Ilia wntings may be named Erklarende Amnerk- 
ungen m Homers Odyssca (1826-40), Meletemaia 
do Historia Ilomeri (1830-37), and Die Sagenpoesio 
dor Griechen (1852). See the study by Liibker 


(Jena, 1804).— Karl Wii.hll.u Nitzsch, son 
of the pieceding, iia-, horn at Zcrli.tl, 22d December 
ISIS, .studied at Kiel .and Beilin, became in 1844 
e.xtia-oidiii.aiy, in ls58 oidimiiy pioie.N-or at Kiel, 
iu 1802 at Koiiig.'.l lerg, in 1872 at Beilin, and 
died 20tli June 1880. His \uitiiiga eiohiace his- 
toiical studie.s on Polybius (1842) and the Gracchi 
(1847), Hie Ilomisehe Aiinal/stik (187.3), Ijonhidte 
Stmlicii (1879), as well as the postluiinoii.s history 
of the German people to the iieace of xViig-buig, 
edited by Mattluii (3 vols. 1883-85), and a history 
of tlie Homan republic, edited by Thniiret (2 
vols. 18S4-85).— Friedrich August Beuthold 
Nli'ZsCti, theologian, son of Kail Iniiiiamiel, uas 
horn at Bonn, 19tli I'ehriiary 1S.32, studied at 
Berlin, Halle, and Bonn, and became in ISOS pio- 
fe.ssoi of Theology at Giessen, in 1872 at Kiel. 
His writings include Dns System des Iloethius {lUbO), 
Grundriss der Chrisfliehcn Dogmengcschichte (1870), 
Luther iiud AristoteUs (1SS.3). 

JVivellcs (Flem, X'yrci], a town in the Belgian 
province of Biahant, on the Thines, 19 miles by nail 
B. of J)i n.s.sol.s. Its line lioinanenqiie church (1045) 
contains the relic, s of Pepin’s dangliter, St Gertrude. 
In 13.31 the town.sfolk of Glieiit weie defe.'ited here 
by Count Louis of I'landei,-., and 0000 burned in a 
monastery. Nivelles has inaimtactures of cotton, 
paiier, lai'c, K'c. Pop. 10,788. 

Nivcriiai.S, fomieily a piovinec in the middle 
of Fiance, nearly cm responding to the present 
depailment of Nikvre. Its towns enjnyeil miini- 
eijial privileges at a very early period. The 
inincipal landowners weie the counts, nftevward.s 
dukes, of Ncvpiv, who held under their vns'alage 
more than ISOO liefs. 

Nix, Nixie, a class, mostly malignant, of 
northeiii water-spirits. See Demonology. 
Nizamis I>o]iiiiiioiLs. See HvDERAii.vD. 
Noah. See Deluge. 

Noailles, a distinguished French family wliieb 
(hates from the lltli century, and ]ilayed an im- 
portant part in liistory from the reigu of Louis 
XIV. to the llevolntion. Antoine (1504-62) was 
anihassador in England in 1553-36, and admiral of 
France. Anne Jules (1650-1708), sou of the lir.st 
duke, comiiuiuded again.st the Huguenots and in 
Siiaiu during tlie wav of the Spanish succession, 
and was made niar.shal ; whilst his hrotlior, Louis 
Aiitoiiu' (1051-1729), was .‘Irchhisliop of Paris from 
1693 fill Ills death, and was made cardinal in 1700. 
The third duke, Adrien Maurice (1678-1766), won 
the iiiarshars baton in the wars of Louis XV. in 
Kp.ain, Italy, and Germany. The liWh iliiiie, Paul 
Francois ( 1739-1.S24), attained eminence as a 
chemist and was elected to the Academy of 
Sciences in 1/77 ; his brother, Emm.inuel Marie 
Louis (1743-1822), wa.s French ambassador at 
Amsterdam (1770-76), London (1776-83), and 
Vienna _( 1783-92 ), The sixth duke, Paul ( 1802-83 ), 
wrote historical works, and wa.s elected to Chateau- 
hiiaiid’s chair in the Aeadeniy in 1849. His second 
son, Emmanuel Victoiien (horn 1830), was ain- 
bassador at AVasliingtoii (1872), Rome (1873), and 
Constantinople ( 1882-86), and has wiitten works on 
the history and literature of Poland. A grandson 
of the third duke, Louis Marie (1736-1804), served 
in America under his brother-in-law Lafayette, 
embraced for a while the French Kevolution, and 
defended iBan Domingo against the British, 

Nobile Ofllcium, the term used in tlie law of 
Scotland to denote the high prerogative right of 
the Court of Session to exercise jurisdiction in 
certain ease.s — as, for exanijde, to ajjpoint a judicial 
factor to young eliildren or to lmiatic.s. 

Nobility, that diatuiction of rank in civil 
society which raises a man above the coudition of 
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the iiiii&s of the people. Society lia^ a tendency to 
inerpiality of condition, aii‘'ing funn the naluial 
iiioipiality, pliy&ical, moral, and intellectual, of 
tlio&e wlio compose it, aided by the divonsity of 
external advantagea, and of the principles and 
habits imbibed at an early agn.^ This iiieipiality 
ts apt to increase ; the .son inheriting the faculties 
of Ins father ismoio favomahly situated than his 
father was for making use of them ; and hence 
in almost every nation in even the very oaily stagi-.s 
of civilisation we iind something like a licreditaiy 
nobility. Piivileges originally aeipiired by vvealih 
or political iiower are .siicured to (lie family of the 
posse.sHor ot them ; and the privileged class come 
to constitute an ordei, admission into whieli lecpiiiea 
the consent of society or of the order itself. 

The ancient Itonians were divided into iwhilen 
and if/nnlttlrt, a distinction at liist corruspoudiug 
to that of ]iatii('ian& and jileheians. Anew nobility 
aftei wards sprang out of the idcheian order, Und 
obtained (3.SI) Ji.o.) the right to lisu to high oftiec.s 
in the state ; and in course of time tlie descendants 
of those who had fillail curule magistracies inherited 
the JUS imar/iuinn, or right of having images of 
their ancestoi.s — a privilege which, like the coat- 
of-avms in later ages, was' considered the eritoi-ion 
of nobility. The man eutitlod to liavc his own 
image was a novus homo, while the ipuobilis could 
neither have his ancestor’s image nor his own. 

The origin of the feudal aristooiacy of Kiirope is 
in part oomieetud witli the accidents which in- 
iluunoed the division of conquered lands among tlie 
leaders and warriors of the nations that ovevtlirew 
the Rotiian empire, and is sketched in tlie artiole 
Feudalism (q.v,)j and the evolution of the 
dignities of ilaron. Count {Comes), Earl, Marquis, 
Duke, and other ranks will ho found under 
those several lioads. In the suldiifeudatioiis of tlie 
greater nobility originated a secondary sort of 
nobility, under the name of Viu’asours, tkestellans, 
and le.s.ser iiavons ; and a third older below them 
comprised vassals, ivlioso tenure, liy the military 
ohligatiou known in Unglaud (us knight’s service, 
admitted them within the ranks of the aristoeracy. 
In Franco tlie allegiance of the lesser nobles to 
their intermediary lord long continued a reality ; 
in England, on the other hand, ^ATllialn the Coii- 
querov obliged not only his barons wlio held in 
chief of the crown, hut their vassai.s also, to take 
an oath of fealty to himself ; and his snceessovs 
altogotheT aiiolished HiihiiifeiKlation. The miliUiy 
tenant, who held Imt a portion of a knight’.s fee, 
participated in all the privileges of noliility, and 
an impassable barrier existed between Ills order 
and the common people. Dver continental Emopo 
in general tlio nobles, greater and lesser, wore in 
use, after the 10th century, to assume a territorial 
name from their castles or the principal town or 
village on theii demesne ; hence the prefix ‘de,’ or 
its Oerman equivalent ‘ von,’ still considered over a 
gloat part of tlio Continent as the ciiteiion 
of nobility or gentility. Uritain was, to a great 
extent, an exception to this rule, many of the 
mo.st diatingukshed family names of the aristocracy 
not having a territorial origin. See NAME.y. 

Under the feeble sncces.sor.s of Charlemagne the 
dnke.s, marquises, and counts of the empire on- 
croached more and more on the royal authority, 
and by the end of the 9th century the Carlovingiiin 
empire had been parcelled into separate and inde- 
pendent principalities, under the dominion of 
powerful nobles, against whom, in C-ermany, the 
crown never reoovoied its power. In France, how- 
ever, the loyal authority gradually revived under 
the _ Oapetiaii race, the great liefs of the _ higher 
nobility being one by one absorbed by the" crown. 
In England, where the subjection of the feudal 
avi.stociaoy to the crown always was, and continued 


to he a reality, tlio re.si.staiicu of the nobles to the 
royal encroachments was the means of reaihig the 
great falivie of constitutional liberty. All those 
nlio, after the Conquest, held in (Mpita fm,,, 
William holonged to tlie iiobilily. Sucli of tliem 
as held by haioiiy (the highe.st tniin of tenure) aie 
cnumerateil in Domesday. Their dignity vaj, 
territorial, not personal, having no existence aiinirt 
from haionial possession. The comes was a haiDn 
of snpeiior dignity and greater estates; and these 
wore ill England the only names of dignity till the 
time of Ilenry III. 

After the iiitiodnction of Heraldry (q.v.) and 
its reduction to a system, tlio possession of a coat- 
of-ainis wa.s a recognised disthietion between the 
noble and the plebeian. On the Continent who- 
ever has a sliield of arms is a nohleniau ; and in 
every oountiy of omitinontal Kuiope a giant oi 
arms, or ietteis of nobility, is oonfeired on all such 
a tiohle’s descendants. In EngUind, on the other 
hand, the word.s noble and noliility aie restricted 
to the live ranks of the peeiago constituting the 
greater nobility, and to the head of the family, to 
whom alone the title belongs. Centility, in its 
more strict sense, oorre.siimulH to the nobility of 
oimhiiiental comitries (see CiiUTLiiM.VN ). TTiis, 
diHoronce of usage is a freipicut sonree of niLsappie- 
licusioii on lioth side's of the Chamiel ; at some of 
the minor Geiman courts the untitled menilicr of 
an English family of ancient and distinguished 
blood and lineage has sometimes been postponed to 
a rt'oently-cieated baron or ‘Herr von,’ wdio has 
received tliat title, and the gentility aroompaiiying 
it, along w'ith his commission in the annv. It has 
been taken for granted tliiit the latter lielong,? to 
the ‘ Adel ’ or nobility, and not the Connor. For 
the Uernian nobility, .see (IHKMANV, Vol. V. (i. 177. 
Thioughout the middle ages the lesser nobility of 
llritain |iresorvod a iiosition above that of most 
eoiitiiieiital coimtiios, being, miliko the cone- 
spondiiig class in (le.rmany, allowed i,o iutermavry 
witli the high nobility, and oven with the blood- 
royal of theii country. 

Tlio higher nobility, or nobility in the exolusive 
sense, ol England consist of the live temporal 
ranks of tlie peerage— Duke, Marquis, Eaii, 
Viscount, ami Daron (in the restricted signification 
of tliow'ord, ipv.), wdio are mcmliers of the Upper 
House of Parliament, Ai chhishops and hi.sho]is me 
lords temporal, hut not peers. Tlio dignity of the 
peerage is liercditary, hut in early times was terri- 
torial, the dignity miginally being attaclied to the 
possi'ssion of lands hold directly from the crown in 
return for Hervioes to ho porformeil to the .soveieign. 
Ijator, peor.s were crealed by ivvit of summons to 
attend the king’s council of parliament, but now 
the creation of a now peer i.s always made by 
lettei's-patent from the crown. In order to the 
ellicicnt carrying out of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords there are now a limited 
nniiihor of life peons, .styled Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary. By the Appellate Jurisdiotion Act, 1876, 
as amended 1887, it is enacLod that overy^ .such 
lord, unless he is otherwise entitled to ait in the 
House of Lords, shall by virtue ami according to 
the date of his appointment bo oniitled (hiring lii.s 
life to rank ns a baron, and shall ho entitled to_a 
writ of summons to attend and to sit and vole in 
the House of Lords. But his dignity is not to 
descend to his heirs. A peerage is forfeited by 
attainder for lrigh-troa.son ; attainder for felony 
forfeits a pei'vngo by writ, not by patent ; on 
attainder, peerage oainiot ho restored by the crown, 
only by aii act of parliamenb, Ladies may he 
pooro.sses in their own right either by creation or 
by inheritance. The wive.s of imors are also styled 
pcere.sses. The (iiiestion as to descent throngli 
males only or heirs-femalo will he found noted at 
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the artioleo on tlie sei'eral oi'ders of nobility. The 
olileit English peerage is the earldom of Arundel, 
dating from 1153, and now held by the Dukes of 
Xorfolk; the Irish barony of Kiiigaale dates from 
1181 ; to the jreriod 1181-1205 belong four baronies 
now merged in other titles ; the Scottish earldom 
of Sutherland goes back to 122S ; anil the baronies 
of Le Despenc^r, De lios, and Hastings are all of 
the year 1261. 

By the Act of Union Iretween England and 
Scotland the Scotch peers elect sixteen of their 
mrmher to represent tlieir body in the House of 
Lords in each pai-lianient. The peers of Ireland, in 
virtue of the Irish Act of Union, elect twenty- 
eiidrt of their mrnrher to sit itr the House of Lords 
for life. The Act of Union with Scotlarrd has been 
irnderstood to debar the sovereign from creating any 
new .Scotch peer.ages ; all peers created in either 
Etrgland or Scotlarrd betweerr that date and the 
irrrion with Ireland ate peers of Great Britain ; and 
peers created itr atry of the tlriee kingdoms sub- 
sequently to tire union with Ireland are peers of 
the United ICingdoni, with this exception tlrat one 
rrew peerage of Ireland nr. ay he created on the 
e.xtiuctioir of Lliree e.xrsting peerages. When the 
Irish ireei'S are redirced to one hundred, then on tire 
extinction of one peerage arrother may be evented. 
All peers of Great Britairr or of the Uirited King- 
dom have a -seat in the House of Lords. A Scotch 
peer, though not one of the sixteeir representative 
peers, is debarred fi’orn sittin" in the House of 
(Jommons, a disability which does not attach to 
Irish p8ei.s. The peerage has from time to time 
recruited ’hy new additions, the persons selected 
being in general peer.? of Scotland or Ireland ; 
younger menihei-s of the fanrilies of peer.s; royal 
bastards ( ,so recently ns 1831 ) ; persons distingnisfied 
for naval, nrilitary, political, or diplomatic services ; 
eminent lawyers pronroted to higli judicial appoint- 
irrents ; pov.sons of lai-ge property and ancient 
family, irohle in the more extended sense; and 
lastly, persona who liave by corirmei'ce acquired 
large fortunes and social rnrpbrtnnoe. Many of the 
.Scotch and Irish peers sit in the House of Lords a.s 
peers eitlier of Eirglatid, Gr’cat Britain, or of tire 
United Kingdom. The privileges belonging to 
peer.s as members of parlinirrent will bo explained 
under H.vbli.vment ; as jreera, they also possess 
the following imninnities ; the,y can only he tried 
by their peer.s for felony, treason, or nrispnision of 
treason, when the wliole members of the peerage 
are summoned. All the privileges belonging to the 
English peers, except the right of sittrng in the 
House of Lords, were extended to the peers of 
.Scotland by the Treaty of Union. A peer who has 
different titles in the ])eerage takes in ordinary 
riarlance his highest title, one of the inferior titles 
being given by oorirte.sy to his eldest son. Certain 
Courtesy Titles (q.v. ) belong also to the daughters 
and younger sons of a peer, hut do not extend to 
their children. British subjects can hold foreign 
titles of nobility only by consent of the crown. 
The ancient Scottish havonv of Fairfax has since 
1800 been confirmed to citizens of the United 
States, landholders in Yirginia. The sixth baron 
was a friend of Wasliington, the tenth (1829-69) 
was speaker of the California House of Keprasenta- 
tives. The barons of LongneiuT, a Canadian 
family, are recognised in Britain {.see Le Moyne). 

In France a limited body of tire higher nobility, 
styled the peera, were in tire enjoyment of privileges 
not possessed by the rest. The title of Duke was 
subject to strict rule, hut many titles of Marquis 
and Count, believed to be jrare assumrdions, were 
recognised by the courtesy of society. The head of 
a_ noble family often assumed at his own hand the 
title of marquis ; and if an estate was purchased 
which had belonged to a titled family the purchaser 
345 


was in the liahit of transferring to Irhiiself the 
hommrs possessed by his predecessor — a practice to 
which Louis XV. put a .stop. Immediately before 
the Revolution 80,000 families claimed nobility, 
many of them of obscure station, .and less tlian 3000 
of ancient liire.age. Nobles and clergy together 
possessed two-thirds of the land. Practically, the 
estimation in which a niember of the French nobility 
was held depended not so much on the degree of his 
title as on its antiquity, and tire distinction of those 
who had borne it. The higlier titles of nobility 
were not home by all nrenrber.s of a family ; each 
son assumed a title from one of the family estates— 
a custom productive of no snrall confusion. Unlike 
‘lotiirier'^ lands, which divided among all the 
children equally, noble fiefs went to the eldest son. 
The Revolution overthrew all distinction of ranks. 
On IStli June 1700 tire National Assembly decreed 
that hereditai'y nobility was an institution inconi- 
iratible with a free state, and that titles, arms, and 
liveries should he aholished. Two years later tire 
records of the nobility were huimed. A new 
nobility was created by tire Emperor Napoleon I. 
in 1808, with titles descending to tire eldest son. 
The old nobility was again rer-ived at tire Restora- 
tion. All marquises and viscounts are of pre- 
icvolution titles, none having been created in later 
times. 

Coimneroial pursuits have more or less in 
dillerent countries been considered iircompatible 
with nobility. In England this was less the c-ase 
titan in France and Germany, where for long a 
gentlenran could not engage in any trade without 
losing his rank. A sort of commercial ‘Burger- 
Adel,’ or half-gentleman class, was constituted out 
of the patrician fanrilies of .some of the great 
German citie.s, irarticnlarly Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Frankfort, on whom' the eirtperors bestowed 
coats-of-arnrs. In senri-fendal Italy there was on 
the whole less antagonisnr between nobility and 
trade than north of the Alps. The aristocracy of 
Venice Irad its origin in commerce ; and, though 
untitled, they were among the most distinguished 
class of nobles in Europe. On the other hand, in 
Floreitce, in the 14th century, under a constitution 
purely mercantile, nobility hecame a disqualifica- 
tion from holding any office of tire state. In order 
to the enjoynrent of civil right, the nobleman had 
to be struck off the rolls of nobility ; and an un- 
popular plebeiair was sometimes ennobled in order 
to disfianclrise him. A little later there grew up, 
side by side vitlr the old nobility, a race of plebeian 
nobles— as the Medici — whose pretensions were 
originally derived from wealth, and who eventually 
came to be regarded as aristocrats by the demo- 
cratic party. 

The nolrility of Spain boasts of a .special 
antiquity and purity of blood, a de.scent from 
warriors and conquerors alone. ‘Hidalgo ’ ( q.v.) is 
a terra which implies gentility or nobility; the 
hidalgo alone lias in strictness a right to the title 
‘ Don,’ which lias latterly been used by pemons 
who have no proper claim to it about as extensivelj' 
as ‘ Esq^uire ' m England. 'The higher nobility are 
styled Grandees (q.v.); the doss of nobility below 
them are called ‘Titnlados.’ Red blood is said to 
flow in the veins of the hidalgo, blue in that of the 
grandee. Tire preservation of noble blood, un- 
tainted by plebeian intemrixtuie, has ofterr been 
reckoned a matter of much moment. In Spain 
most of all this purity of lineage has been jealously 
guarded. In the German empire no succession was 
allowed to feus holding immediately of the emperor, 
unless both parents belonged to the higher nobility. 
In France the offspring of a gentleman by a plebeian 
mother was noble in a question of inheritance or 
exemption from tribute, hint could not be received 
into any order of chivalry. Letters of nobility were 
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soinetiraes granted to reinstate ijersons in this i)osi- 
tion. In Norway titular hereditary nohility was 
abolished in 1821 ; in Sweden it still survives. 
It is in Germany still important for many pur- 
poses to possess eight or sixteen quarteriug.s — 
i.e. to he able to show purity of blood for four or 
five >jenoratious, the father and mother, the two 
grandmothers, the four great-grandmother.s, and 
also, in case of the sixteen qnarterings, the eight 
great-great-grandmothcr.s, having all been entitled 
to ooat-arraonr. Among the higher grades of the 
peerage in England a consideraljle number may 
be [lointed out who do not po.ssess this complete 
nohility. 

See the works of May, Haltam, Stubbs, and Herbeit 
Spencer ; .Sir H. Nicoluh's Hhtovic Pecriuje ( 1825 ; new 
ed. by Courtliope, 1856); Freeman's Comimratii'e Polities 
{ 1873 ) ; also the Peerages of Debrett ( since 1802 ) ; Burke 
(since 1820), and J. Fo.ster (since 1880). 

Noble, a gold coin first minted hy Edward III., 
and .so called from its being of noble metal : on tlie 
one side was a sliiji, in allusion to Edward’.s victory 
at Slny.s, The original value was half a mark, or 
Cs. 8d. A later Issue (Edward IV.) bore a rose on 
the same side as the ship, and were called rose- 
nobles and ryals. Silver having depreciated, the 
value of the "noble rose to lO.s. (iimeh greater pur- 
chasing value than now ), and a new coin of the 
old value was issued, called the Anr/cl (q.v.). 

Noccra, an episcopal city of South Italy, 8 
miles NW. of Salerno. Pop. 12,r)22. 

NoctilUCa{lit., ‘night-light’), a phosphoroscout 
marine Infusorian, extremely abundan t round British 
and other coasts, one of the chief causes of tlie 
‘ phosphoresoonce ’ of the waves. It is a spherical 
animal— large, for nn Infusorian (j^j- in. in dia- 
meter)— and moves hy means of a long stout lash 
or llagellum, beside which tliero is a second, very 
much smaller, lying in the ‘ mouth ’ region. Its 
sulistance is remarkably spongy, and the pliosphor- 
esoence is said hy Allman to liave its seat jnst 
underneath the rind. See INFUSOHIA, PlI0.S- 
I'lIORESOUNCE. 

Noclnrn. See Bkeviary. 

Nocturne (‘night-piece’), a dreamy musical 
piece, generally for the piano, especially associated 
with the names of Eield (q.v.), its inventor, and 
Chopin. See Music, p, .3.58. 

Nodal Lines. See Harmonic.s, Sound. 

Noddy {Anoiis), a genus of birds of the family 
Laridie, dill'ering from teiiis iu having the hill 
slightly angular, thus exhibiting an approach to 



Noddy ( Anous stolidua). 


gulls, and the tail not forked, but somewhat wedge- 
shaped. Altogether seven species are enumerated, 
widely distributed throughout the tropics and in 
the temperate zones. One species {A. stoUdm) 


has been recorded as found olF Wexford and in 
Dublin Bay, hut no specimens other than the two 
obtained there have been taken in the British Lies 
or on the Continent. It is a familiar bird in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, not nnfrequentlv 
alighting on ve.ssels and sull'cring itself to he taken 
hy the hand ; and so at its breeding-places also 
where, not acou.stomed to the visits of man it 
scarcely gets out of the way, and the female sitsun- 
dlsturhed on the nest. Hence it commonly shares 
with the booby the reputation of unusual stupiditv 
It is about 15 or l(i inche.s long, from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail, the general colour 
being a hrowiiLsh black. The food consists chiellv 
of small fish and molluscs. P.articular islands 
.seem to he specially .selected a.s the breeiiiiig-places 
of noddies, among them being the Bahamas, many 
of the Key.s of the West Indies, the Laccadives, 8t 
Helena, A.scension, and many islands of Polyne.da 
and Australia. Their nests, which are hiiilt on 
shelves of rocks or patches of s.aml or on trees, are 
sometimes very closely placed together. Each ncit 
generally contains only one egg, whicli is .about 
two inclies long and of a bull colour, sparsely 
speckled with I'eddish brown. The eggs are very 
good to eat, and in some places are collected iii 
large nurnhers. The other species of noddy are 
distinguished Iiy tlieir smaller size and slightly 
dillerent colour. 

Nodc.S, in Astronomy, are the two points in 
which the orbit of a planet intersects the plane of 
the ecliptic, the one through which tlie planet 
passes from the south to the north side of the 
ecliptic being called the aseendinr/ node {SI), and 
the other the deseendinq node (y). As all the 
bodies of the solar system, whether planets or 
comets, move in orbits variously inolined to the 
ecliptic, the orbit of each ])ossesscs two nodes, and 
a straight line drawn joining these two points is 
called the line of nodes of each body. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that as the earth moves in the 
plane of the ecliptic she has no nodes. The places 
of the nodes are not fixed points on the phane nf 
the ecliptic, but are in a constant state of fluotna- 
tion, sometimes ucfyaiicfn, 17 (eastward), and at other 
limes receding (moving westward). This motion 
is produced by the mutual attractions of the 
planets, which tend to draw each of them out of 
the plane of its orbit ; and it depends upon the 
relative positions of the planets with respect to 
another planet whether that planet’s nodes shall 
ndvaiico or recede. On the whole, however, the 
majority of possible ‘relative pusitions,’ or con- 
Jitjurutions, as they are called, is in fai’our of a 
retrograde motion ; and wo find hy, observation 
that in an average of many roi'olutions round the 
sun a c()n.stant retrogradation of the node takes 
place. The determination of this retrogradation 
in the case of the planets is a most complicated 
problem, as the separate action of each on the 
others has to he taken into aoenunt. The revolu- 
tions of the planetary nodes are accomplished very 
slowly, never amomiling to as much ns a single 
degree in a century. The nodes of the lunar orbit 
retrograde with much greater speed under the dis- 
turbing inllueiice of the .sun. It is owing to the fact 
that they complete a revolution in nearly eighteen 
Julian years and eleven days that series of 
eclipses regularly recur in that period. See 
Eclipses, Ormt, Perturbations ; and Herschel's 
Outlines of Astronomy, 

Nocle.s, in Botany. See Stem. 

Nodier, Ciiarle.s, a considerable Erench writer, 
was horn at Besancon, 29th April 1780 (Salute- 
Beuve), in 1781 (Weiss), or even 1783 (Querard), 
the son of a revolutionist lawyer. He lived a shifty 
life at Paris, Be.samjon, Dfl'le, Laibach, and last 
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again at Paris, wliere he was appointed in 1823 to 
tfie lilirariansliip of the Bihliotliefjue de I’Arsenal. 
.Is a child an ardent Jacohiu, lie hecanie a roj-alist 
at tiie Restoi-ation, was elected to the Academy in 
1833. and died 27th January ISII. He was a de- 
voted student of entomology, philology, and biblio- 
graphy, hut his importance in literature depends 
iiiiiinly upon the influence his personality exerted 
on the group of Romanticists of 1830. Most of his 
literary woilr is already forgotten, &a\'e his delight- 
fully fre.sh and fantastic short stories, of whicli 
may here he named Smnrrn, Hisloire dii Hoi ilc 
B'jJicine et cle scs sept Chatecmx, La Fee tiux Miettes, 
hits tie las Sieeras, La Letjende de Sceur Beatrix, 
Fraackeus Cohmina, and his volume of Fairy-tales. 
His Souvenirs de Jcunesse ( 1832) must not he taken 
too seriously. The CEiivres Oojiiplitcs (12 vols. 
1832-34) are far from complete. There ai'e Lives 
hy Wey (1844) and Mme. Menessier-Nodier (1867). 
See also Merimee’s admirable (lorie. 

No<?. See Cham. 

Xoetiaiis. See P.tTRiP.tssi.vH.s. 

Xog'cnt-le-RotroiI, a town in the French 
department of Eure-et-Lnir, prettily situated on 
the Hnisne, 93 miles hy rail S w. of Paris. It is a 
lung, well-built place, with the ruined chiitean of 
the great Sully, his violated sepulchre, and a 
st.atne of Ceneral Saint-Pol, who fell before 
Sebastopol. The Germans here won two fights, 
on 21sb November 1870 and 6th January 1871. 
Pop. 7340. 

NoisscvillC) a village of Franoe, 5 miles E. of 
Metz, where, on 31st A\ignst and 1st September, 
Bazaine attacked the German besiegers of Metz 
with 120,000 men and 600 guns. He had some 
success on the first day, against the 41,000 men 
and 13S guns commanded hy Manteuffel ; hut on 
the second day gave up the attempt to break 
tlirough the German line, which had been reinforced 
during the night hy 30,000 men and 162 guns. 

Nola, an episoopal city of Italy, 18 miles ENE. 
of Naples. It is birilt on tlie site of one of the 
oldest cities of Campania, founded hy the Ausonians, 
and taken hy the Romans in the Samnite war-, 313 
B.C. Augustus died here, 14 A.d. Pop, 7496. 

Noli me tangei'e. See Lupu.s, Tubercle. 

Nollekeil.S, Jo.SEPH, ivas horn in London, 11th 
.4.ugust 1737, the .son of a painter from -A.ntwerp. 
Being placed in the studio of Soheemakers the 
sculirtor, he made sucli progress that the Society 
of Arts repeatedly awarded him valuable prizes. 
In 1760 he settled in Rome. Garrick, whom he 
met there in the Vatican, immediately recognised 
his oouiitryinan as the young sculptor to whom the 
prizes had been awarded by the Society of Ai'ts, 
sat to him for his bust, and paid him handsomely 
for it. He also executed in Rome a bust of Stenre 
in terra cotta, whicli added greatly to hi.s repu- 
tation. After residing ten years in Rowe he 
returned to London, iiirere he set up liLs .stndio; 
and tile reputation he had acquired in Rome rvas 
such tliat lie immediately had full employment, 
and rvithin a year after (in 1771) U'as elected an 
Associate of tire Academy, and a Royal Acade- 
mician the following year. His forte was in model- 
ling busts ; and through them he has handed down 
the likenesses of most of the important personages 
who figured in Great Britain in the end of the 18th 
and at the commencement of the 19th century — of 
Samuel Johnson, who was his friend and frequent 
visitor, of Fox, Pitt, and other political cliaracters. 
George III. also sat to him. Besides busts, Nolle- 
kens e.xeeuted numerous commissions for public 
monuments and .statues. He also executed a 
number of classical and mythological statues and 


groups. He died in London, 23d April 1823, leav- 
ing no children^ to inherit a fortune of £200,000. 
See J. T. Smith's Llolhkcns and his Times (1828). 

Nolle Prosequi, a term used in English law 
to denote that the lilaintiff does not intend to go 
further with the action. 

No Mail’s Land, a name applied to outlying 
districts in various countries, especially at 'one 
: time to what now corresponds nrarnly to (Jriqrra- 
I land East (q.v.), and also to a tenitory of 80,000 
j sq. m. in Sorrtlr Australia. 

Noin de Plume, sonren-hat doubtfirl Phench 
for nom de guerre or Pserrdonyrrr ( q. v. ). 

Noillinalism, a famous controverted doctrine 
of tire rrriddle ages, r especting the nature of our 
general or abstract idea,s, or of ‘nniversals.’ It 
was contended hy sorrre that abstractions — as a 
circle in the abstract, beauty, right — had a real 
exi.stence apart frotrr round things, beautiful 
objects, right actions. This was called Eeali.sm. 
Tho.se who held the oppo.site view' were called 
Nominalists, because they nraintairred that tlrei-e 
is nothing general hut names ; the name ‘circle’ 
is applreif to everything that is roirnd, and is a 
general name ; hut no indepemlent fact or pro- 
perty exists corresporrding to the rranre. fspecilt- 
cally the cotrtr'OYer.sy was as to the existence of 
‘ univer-sals ’ or of genera and species, and arose out 
of a passage in the Latirr translation of Porphyry’s 
Isagoge. The watchwords of three schools were 
untversalia ante res, * the rrnrver.sals before the 
concrete things,’ of Platonic Realism; nniversnlia 
in re, ‘the nniversals in the thiirg,’ held to be 
Aristotelian Realism ; miiversulia post rem, ‘ the 
univor-sals after the thing,’ covering hotlr Nomi- 
nalism ( that tire unir'er-sals were hut Jlattis vocis, 
sounds) and Corrceptualisirr (that the nniversals 
hail an existence in the mind of tire thinker). 

Sclroiasbio Reali.sm of what was regarded as the 
Aristotelian type prevailed until the 11th centrrry, 
when Roscelin defended a distinctly Nonrinalrstio 
doctrine. Unhappily he ap2>lied his philosophy to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and arrived at a tri- 
tlreistie her-esy, which (and Nominalism with it) 
was condemned by tbe chnrclr. Henceforward 
Nominalism carried witlr it, not unreasonalrly 
altogether, a savour of here.sy atrd rationalFiu, 
and Realism w'a.s dominant, thongh the contro- 
veray raged throughout the 12th century. Abelard 
was a modified Realist ; Alhertus ifagrurs, Aquinas, 
and Durrs Scotus were Realists of a kitrd, tlrnrrglr 
iir tire 13th arrd 14th centuries the feud between 
Nommalists and Re.alists was no longer the central 
debate of scholasticism. Norrrrnalisrrr triurrrjilred 
w'ith William of Ockham (died 1347), with whom 
scholasticisrrr irray he Ireld to have begun to dis- 
solve. See Scholasticism, and works quoted 
there ; tire articles on the chief medimval thinkers ; 
the article PhilosophV; and monogr-aphs hy 
Exner (1841), Kohler (1858), and Lowe (1876). 

Non-combatants. See Combatants. 

Non-commissioned Otiicers, in the British 
army {sous-ojfficiers in tire IVenoli, and miter- 
offlzieren in Are German), form a moat valuable 
and intpoi-tant class, iirternredrate between the 
corrrrrrissiorred officer's and the men. It is essential 
that some persons in authority should live amongst 
the riren, superintend their Mess (q.v.), teach them 
their drill and duties, take charge of small parties 
on duty and in the field, and, gerrer'ally, overlook 
them in every way. None are .so well fitted to do 
80 as those who are selected from amongst the rnerr 
themselves, after several years’ service as private 
soldier's, for promotion to non-conritrissioned rank. 
They must be well qualified by good conduct, tact, 
temper, education, and knowledge of military 
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duties— in the two last iiieutioued they must pass 
examinations — and the efficiency of the corps will 
largely depend upon the way in which they do 
their duty. Besides extra pay, they enjoy aijecial 
privileges, and many obtain commissions as officeia. 
All quartermasters and riding-masters, all ollicora 
of the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery and Coast 
Battalion Royal Engineers, and many comhalant 
officers of cavalry and infantry aie selected from 
amongst them. They can only he reduced to the 
ranks, or to a lower grad e, by sentence of a court- 
martial, ami cannot he .subjected to any minor 
punishment e.xcept a reprimand. The followiii" 
aie included in the teim ‘non-commissioned 
officer;’ mastcr-guniieis, 3d class (who have 
charge of the armament and magazine.s in a 
fort), stalF-olorks, all Sergeants (q.v.). Corporals 
(q.v,), and Bombardiers (q.v.). Sergeants have 
a .separate IMcss ( (j. v. ), and in most barracks there 
is a eorpoials’ room. The proportion of non- 
coimnissioned officers to other soldiers in a bat- 
talion at war strength is f)l to 939 ; in a regiment 
of cavalry, 83 to .331 ; and in a battery of artillery, 
21 to 149. The following are warrant offieens, a 
class ranking above non-commissioned officers, from 
whom they lire nearly all selected, hut below 
officers : Bandmasters, schoolmasters of more than 
twelve years’ service, conducLois of supplies or 
stores, mastei'-gunner.s (1st and 2d chess), super- 
intending clerks, Ist class staH'-sergeants, .sergeant- 
majors, and corporal-majors. For the Navy, sec 
I’jSTTy Oi'Ficisns, Waurant Oi'’KimiR.s. 

Nonconforiui.st.s, a name sometimes given 
generally to idl sectaries who, at any period in 
English history since the establishment of Protes- 
tantism, have refused to conform to the doctrine and 
practices of the E[ii.sooiial Church. It is used in a 
restricted seii.se to denote the cleigy who in 1602 — 
two years after the Restoration — left the Church 
of England rather than submit to the conditions 
of the Act of Uniformity. In 1727 the Proshy- 
tei'iaii.s, Independents, anil Baptists received some 
special legal reengnithm, and came to lie known as 
the Three Renoininiitions. .Sou Enoland ( Ciiuiicii 
OF), PUIC.SBYTKRIAN.S, iNDEPliNDENT.S, Am. 

NoH-cffcctivc (Fv. nun-activiU) is the term 
used to dosci'iho the status of odieers of the British 
army or navy who are on retired or hiilf-nay. Non- 
coiuiiiissioiied offiaor.s and men who are discharged, 
die, or desert are also .said to hccome ‘uoii- 
elfeclive.’ 

Nones. See Calend.s. 

Nonius MarccllllS, a Latin grammarian, of 
whose life nothing is known. Little can he made 
of his biirnaine Tiiburticoiisis, hut at least we may 
date liim later than the middle of tlie 2d century, 
as he frequently copies A. Celliu.s, and earlier than 
the sixth, as he is frequently quoted by Prisciaii. 
His name i.s attached to a treatise in eighteeii 
ohnpterH, without arrangement or critical sagacity, 
but preoiou.s as jireserving many words in forgotten 
senses, and passages fi'oiii hooks of ancient Latin 
author.-, now lost. A good edition is that liy 
Gerlach and Roth (1842); see also Professor 
Nettleship's Essai/n in Latin Literature (1883). 
A collation of the Harhjiaii MS. of Nonius, by tlie 
late J. H. Onions (1832-89), wa.s ]mhlished in 
1832 in the Clarendon Press Anecdotic. Tlie last 
seven years of thi.s hillliaiit young scholar’s life 
were devoted to preparing an edition of the text 
of Nonius Marcellns for the Clarendon Press. 

Noiijurors, the name given to that portion 
of tiro clergy in both England and Scotland wlio, 
having taken the oath of allegiance to James II., 
refused at the Revolution to take it to 'William 
and Mary. An act of parliament required them 
all to take this oath by 1st August 1689, six 


months’ grace being allowed before deprivation • 
but it was refused by Arclibishop .Sancroft of 
Canterbury, by Risliops Ken of Bath and Wells 
’Turner of Ely, Frampton of Glonce.ster, Lhiyil of 
Norwich, Wliitc of Peterborough, Thomas of 
■Worcester, Lake of Chichestor, and Cartwright of 
Chester ( tlie three last died during the yeaij, and 
by about 400 of the English clergy. In'Scotlanil 
where all the hisluqis refused the oath, Episcopacy 
was abolished in 1689, and more tlian 300 ckm'v- 
men were thrust out ; and not till the dcath°of 
Prince Charles Edward in 1788 did the Protestant 
bisbojis in tscotiand, ‘upon mature delibeiation 
with their clergy, unanimously agree to oomplv 
with and submit to _ the government of klnl 
George HI.,’ nor until four years later did the 
hill for their relief receive the royal a.s.sent. .South 
of the Tweed the schism was perpetuated hv the 
consecration in 1694 of Hickes (q.v.) and Wav. 
sLall'e as siill'ragan bishops of Thetford and IpswicG, 
in 1713 of Jeremy Collier (q.v.) and two others, as 
also by the inlrodnotion in 1718 of the ‘usages’ 

(a new communion office, prayer for the dead, 
mixed chalice, Ac.). Theiohy, however, for some 
tliirtceii yeans the Nonjurons themselves were split 
into two bodies, both oidaining bishops, till the 
dispute was terminated by the general adoption of 
the ‘ usages.’ A fresh breach occurred through the 
consecration in 1733 of Roger Lawi-ciice by a single 
.Scotch bishop ; and this hi anch supplied .some 
adheieuts to the rebellion of the ’43, in which none 
of the regular body w'erc involved. For, High 
Churchmen as wore all the Nonjuvors, and hclieveis 
in the doctrine of laissive oheilienoe, it is a great 
mistake to im.agiuc that Lhoy were all .Jacobites, 
or, at anyrate, active Jacobites; w'hile, on the 
otlier liaiid, there were many active Jacobites who 
were not Nonjurors (for instanco, Atterhury). 
llohert Gorihm, the last of the regular Noufm'- 
ing bishops, died in 1779 ; Booth, the last of the 
irregular Nonjuring bishops, in 1803; and James 
Yeowell, probably the very last Nonjiiror, long' the 
sub-editor of A^’otci and Qiiurien, in 1875. Nnn- 
jnrors, not mentioned already, were 'rimnuis Baker, 
Cavto, Ilearne, William Law’, Charles Leslie, and 
Robert Nelson (q.v.). 

8cc jAConiTKS, and works there cited; Liithl>iny’.s His- 
tory of the Amy man's (1845) ; and Abbey and Overton’s 
Jimjlish Oliurch in the Jiij/hkcnth L'entury (2d od. 1S87). 

Non Nobis l>oiuine. See Grace at IMe.vls. 

Non rossnimis (Lat., ‘we cannot’), a papal 
formula taken from Acts, iv. 20 CNLilgatc), and 
said to liavo been used by I’opo Clement VII. in 
reply to Henry Vni.’s demand for tho dissolution 
of Ills marriage W'ith Catliarino of Aragon ; used in 
general o.xpression for the lefu.sal of the Rom, an 
curia to yield to the demamls of the temporal power. 

Non-i’csi*lence. .See Pi.ueali.sm. 

Non-.Sllit is a legal term in England, which 
means that, where a ]daintili' in a jury trial liiuls 
he will lose his case owing to some defect or acci- 
dent, he is allowed to ho non-suited, instead of 
allowing a verdict and judgment to go for the 
defendant. But tliero is now, in general, no diffei- j 
once between the effect of a non-suit and that of 
a verdict for the defendant. 

Non-liscr. See. UE.SUETUDE. 

Nootka Sound, a liarliuur on the. west coast 
of 'Vancouver Island, Bribisli Cohnnhia, its entrance 
protected by an island of the same name. 

Norbertines. See Premonsthatensiams. 

Noi’d, tbe most nortberly department in France 
( whence its name), corresponding with the forinor 
pi'ovince of Frencli Flanders, and bordering on 
Belgium and l.ho .Strait of Din'er. Area, 2193 sq. 
m. ; pop, (1881) 1,603,259; (1880) 1,670, 184. It is 
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cmiipo-’f'il of two piirts, or at least contracts near 
the iniihlle at Ariiienticrea, on the Lys, to a very 
narrow itriii. It is watered hy the Sclicddt and 
the Saiiiljre, with their attiueiits, and I)y nunieioiis 
canaN. Next to that of the Seine, it is the most 
densely-peopled department in France ; two of its 
cities have more than 100,000 inhabitants (Lille 
and Konbaix), and five more than 80,000. In 
blood the people are Flemish and AValloon in 
about equal proportions j some 177,000 still s]>eak 
Flemi-'b. The .soil is fertile, well cultivated, and 
yields more abundant harvests than any other part 
of the countiy ; the fisheries are procUictive, the 
inineial wealth very great, especially in coal; and 
for its manufacturing industries Nord i.s in several 
respects the foremost of French departments — iioii, 
machinery, porcelain, glass and rairroi-s, paper, 
candles, soap, chemicals, beet-sugar, and cotton, 
woollen, linen, and silk clotlis being all made on 
a laige scale. It is ahundantly equi[)j)eil with 
railways and navigable slreaiiLs. The department 
possesses five fortresses of the first class, and has 
iieeii the scene of many great campaigns and 
battles. The arinndissements are Lille, Douai, 
Camhral, Valeuciemies, Avesnes, Hazehroiick, ancl 
Dunkirk. The chief town is Lille, the chief port 
Dunkirk. 

Novdenliam. See Hp.eiierh.vven. 
Nov<leii.skiol<l, B.xron Nils Adolf Erik, 
Arctic nai'igatnv, was born at Helsingfors jn Fin- 
land, on ISth November IS3'2. He acipiired a taste 
for mineralogy, geology, chemistry, and similar 
sciences from his father, the head of tlie mining 
depaitmeut of Finland, aiul studied them fmther 
at the university of his native town and at Berlin. 
In 18.'37 lie naturalised himself in Sweden, and in 
the followin" year was appointed head of the 
mineralogieaT department of the Royal Museum 
at Stockholm. During the ne.xt twenty j’eai-s he 
fiequently visited Sidtzhergen ; in 18W ho com- 
pleted the meas\irement of an arc of the meridian 
theie, and mapped the south of the island. After 
two preliminary tiip-s to the mouth of the Yenisei, 
hy which he proved the navigability of the Kara 
Sea, he successfully accomplished (June 1878 — 
September 1879), in the celebrated Vega, the 
navigation of the North-east Passage, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific along the north coast of 
•Vsia. On his return he was made a baron of 
Sweden (ISSO), and during the ne.xt five years 
[lublished the results of the journey iu Voija'gc of 
the Vega round Asia and Europe (Eiig. traim. 2 
voLs. 1881), Saientifio Results of the Vega Expedi- 
tion (1888), and Studies and Investigations (1885). 
To Oreenland, too, he has made two expeditions; 
memheis of his party on the second occasion (1883) 
leached a point liO miles distant from the east 
coast, but without finding the ice-fi'ee interior 
Baron NordensUirild believed to exist. Three 
years later he published a hook on the icy interior 
of Greenland. In 1891 he proposed to lead an ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic polar region, the expense 
hciiig borne in part hy the Australian colonies. 
For biographical details, see A. Leslie’s Arctic 
Voyages of A. E. Efordonsicjbhl, 1S3S-79 {1879). 

jVordeVllCy, a small treeless island, lying 3 
mile.s off the co.ast of the Prussian district of East 
Friesland, and forms one of a string of islands that 
line that coast. Area, 4 sq. m. ; pop. 2850. It 
enjoy.s a great reputation for .sea-hathiiig, and in 
.summer may have 13,000 or 14,000 visitors, 

^ Noi‘(lliaH.Seil, a liomishing toivn of Prussian 
Saxony, plea-santlj' .situated at the .snulhern base 
of the Harz Mountains, and the west end of the 
fertile Ooldane Aiie (’ golden jilain ’ ), on the Zoi'ge, 
48 miles hy rail NNW. of Erfurt. St Bla-siiis, one 
of its .seven churches, contains two paintings hy 


t'janaoh ; and there are also a quaint town-hall, 
seventy extensive distilleries of corn-brandy or 
‘Nordliaiisersclmaps ’ (11,000,000 gals, per annum ), 
anrl manufactutes of tobacco, .sugar, leather, eheitii- 
cals, &c. Dating from 874, and in 1253 created a 
free imperial city, Nmdhaiisen embraced the Re- 
formation in 1522, anil in 1S03 fell to Prussia. 
Pop. (1875 ) 23,570; (1.890) 20,744. See wojks hy 
Forsternuann (1825-55), Lesser ( 1800), and Gitscli- 
iier ( 18.S0). 

IVBrdliugeil, a town in the we-'t of Bavaria, 
is situated on the river Eger, 44 miles NW. of 
, Augsburg hy rail. It has a Gothic church (re- 
Rtoied 1880), uith a high tower and line oig.an, 

I and inaimfactuie.s carpet^i. Here took place, 6th 
' September 1643, the great battle in which the 
I Swedes were defeated hy the Imperialists witli a 
' lo-s of 12,000 killed and wounded. Pop. 8095. 

Nore is a saiulhank in the estuary of the 
Thames, 3 miles NE. of Sheeraess and 47 from 
London. Off its east end is the floating light, 

I which revolves 50 feet above high-wiiter. The 
name is commonly ajiplied to the portion of the 
estuary in the vicinity of tlie Note light and sand- 
lank. It was here that the outhieak of the fleet, 
known a.s the ‘mutiny at the Nore,’ hiokeoiit on 
20th May and lasted until 13th June 1797. The 
ringleader, Pdcliard Parl;er, who had styled himself 
PrebUlent of the ‘ Floating Ilepuhlic.’ was hanged 
on the 30th fiom the yardaini of his ship ; and a 
few other men soon afterwaids e.xecnted or flogged 
through the fleet. The King's Oku, hy Marryat, 
gives a sketch of the mutiny. 

Norfolk, an important county on the east coast 
of England, oval in shajie, and in size yielding only 
to Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Devonshire, is 
hounded N. and NE. hy the North Sea, SE. and 
S. hy Snllolk, and W. by Cambridgeshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and tile Wash. With an extreme length 
and breadth of Cfi miles hy 42, it has an area of 
2119 so. m. or 1,356,173 acres. Pop. (1801) 273,371 ; 
(1831) 390,000; (1881) 444,749; (1880 ) 441,294. 
Its coast-line, upwauls of 90 miles in length, is for 
the most part flat, and skirted by low dunes, except 
ne.ar Cromer, anil again at Hunstanton, where cliil's, 
from time to time iinderiiiiued hy the sea, rise to a 
height of from 100 to 200 feet. Inland the surface 
is undulating, well timbered, and veil watered, 
the principal riveis (by which, and hy the Great 
Eastern and Eastern and itidlauds Raihvay.s 
coiiiiminicatioii tlironghout the county is kept up ) 
being the Ouse, which flows northward to the 
AVasli, and the Bure, Yare, and IVaveney, which 
fall into the sea near Y’armoutli, and in their 
course link together the uuirierniis Broads (q.i'.) 
situate in the imrth-eastera district. The soil 
consists chiefly of liglrt loams and sands — in places 
theie are extemsive rabhit-werrens, and with so 
much wood (51,258 acres in 1889) there is naturally 
an abundance of game. The climate, though in 
the spring-time cold owing to the prevalence of 
east winds, is on the whole dry and healthy. 
Apart fioiii lime, chalk, and excellent hrick-eavtli, 
no minerals of any importance are worked, hut 
agriculture in all its difierent branches is here 
iirmight to the highest stale of perfection ; all the 
usual crops, especially tiirnip.s, swedes, and man- 
gold, are extensively cultivated ; upwauis of 3400 
acres are occupied as market-gardens and orchards ; 
whilst great attention is paid to the rearing of 
turkeys ami geese for the London markets, and on 
the rich niar.sh-!ands in the e.xtrenie west_ of the 
county, as well as on the pastures bordering the 
various rivei-s, gieat quantities of cattle are grazed. 
The principal manufactures are noticed under 
Norwich, and of other industries the mo.st im- 
jiortant is the herring -fisheiy connected with 
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Yaiinnufch and other porK Noifolk compiles 33 
hundreds, the city of Nonvich, the iminicipal 
hoionghs of King’s Lynn, (treat Yanuonth, and 
Thetford (parts of the" two latter extending into 
Siillolk), aird 73(3 civil paiLhes with parts of 9 
otlieis, mostly in the diocese of Norwich. Its par- 
liarrrerrtary divisrorrs are six in tirrtrrher, each veturrr- 
irrg orre rnetrthei, and the courrty corrrrcil consists of 
76 rrreirrhers Towns other thair the foregoitrg are 
Derehartr, Lrss, Downlrarn M.irket, North Wal- 
sharri, Swall'haitr, arrd Y’'ytrroirtlharrr. Itr the history 
ot the courrty the rirosl rrirtahle irreiderrts have heerr 
the settlements witliirr its botder.s of the Flemish 
refugees anil Walloons irr the reigns of Ilertry I., 
Edward III., and (iireerr Eli/aheUr ; arrd Ket’s 
rebellion (1549). Marry irrteresting (aace.s of the 
lurndiwotk of its former oecuparris arc still cxtarrt 
in the ririrrs of jiriorics at Castle Acr'e, Thetford, 
and Walbiirghani, in the isistles of Norwich, Ca.stle 
lli.sirrg (where (hruen Isabella was corriined .a inis- 
orrer ), arrd (Jaistor, in trar thworks at liircketrharrt, 
Carstoi, arrd Thetfoidi arrd irr tiro old Iralls of lilick- 
lirrg ( the honro of the lioleyns), Ilolkharrr, llortgh- 
torr, iixhtrrgh, arrd East llai'shanr. Anroirg Norfolk 
‘worthies’ (onrittiirg tlrostr rroticed nrrilor Norwich) 
are to he lorrrrd the narrro.s of (lonville (forrirdor ol 
the college at Canrhridge which huare his tratire). 
Sir John Fastolf, the Earl of Sitrrey, Sir Thorrras 
(h'Bsh.irn, Skelton and Hhadwell (pitels-latii'eato). 
Sir Edward Coke, his de.scondant the Earl of 
Leico,ster, Spehnau (the authprary), Sir Roger 
L’Estrarrge, Sir Clorrdesley Shovel, Sir Uohcrt AVal- 
pole and Iris sorr Horace, lilotrreliehl (the toiio- 
grapher). Torn Pairro, ■\Viridhanr (the state.srrrau), 
William Godwirr, Lord Nelsorr, Professor Poibon, 
Manhy (inventov of life-sa\irig apparatus). Sir 
A.sLley Cooper, Eli/aheth Fry, Fowell Brrxton, 
Lord Criiirw or tlr, Cajitairr Marryat (the rrovelist), 
Catterinole (the parrrtur), liorrow' (the Roirrarry 
Rye), llirhvor Lytton, and Rider Tlaggar-d. For 
tire TJulces of Norfolk, see lluWAllD. 

See the ooinrty Irrstorics hy Blorriofield (11 vole. 
1805-10), Chatrrhors (‘2 vols. 1829), Ityo (1885), arrd 
IVlirte (trow od. 1890 ) j also A. D, Bayito’a Eaattrn 
Enijland (2 vols. 1873), G. C. iJaviea’ Norfolk Jiroicds 
and Ilivdrs (1881), and JoBsopp’a Arcady ( 1887). 

Norfolk, a city arrd port of errtry of Virginia, 
on the right hatrk rtf the Eli/alroth River, 8 ttrilea 
ftottr Harrrjrton ltoadn, arrd 33 irrilea frottr the oceait. 
The city la irregularly built on low grorntd, arrd 
contairns a city hall, meehanics’ arrd irrasottic halls., 
custortr-lrou.se, rrrilitary acadettty, arttl Cft,tholic 
seminary. Its large deep harlrour is deferrded by 
Fort CJalltoun arrd FurtreaM Mottroe. A govern- 
irrerrt navy yard, dry-dock, arrd hospital are at 
Gosport, a iraval suuurh of Portsrrtouth, on the 
opposite hank of the river. Norfolk .sitips cotr- 
siderahle quantities of cotton, oysters, and early 
fruits arrd vegetables; lirre.s of steartrers connect 
it witlr New York and other cities, and three 
canals end here. Tire townr was burtred hy the 
Britiah in 1770. For the errgagetrrent between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor, forrght of! Norfolk, see 
Navy. Pop. ( 1 870 ) 1 9, 229 ; ( 1 880 ) 2 1 , 906. 

Norfolk Iskuitl lies irr the 'Western Pacific, 
about Iralf-way hetweerr New- Zealarrd and New' 
Caledotria, 400 rrriles NNW. of tire former. The 
coasts are high (meatr altitude, 400 feet) arrd steep, 
and tire surface getievnlly mreveir, risirrg in Mount 
Pitt to 1050 feet, The ihlarrd is 6 rrriles long, arrrl 
has an area of ISJ sq. rrr, 'The soil is fertile arrd 
well water'ed, and tire clirrrate Irealtlry. The 
Norfolk Islatui Pine grow’s to a Ireight of 200 feet ; 
the Norfolk Island Cabbage is a dw'arf piite. 
Norfolk Island was discovered iry Cook in 1774. 
Between 1J8S and 1805, and agairr between 1826 
and 1855, it was a penal settlement for convicts 
sent from New' Soutlr Wale.s. In 1856 many of the 


inbabitants of Pitorrirrr Island (q.v.) were trairs- 
fei-red Irither by the Britisli goveirrirrerrt. In isjij 
the pop. was 741. This irrchides aliout i.lO Idel.in 
esian bovs arnl girls being educated at llisl'inn 
Patteson’.s rriission-stirtiorr of St Barmabas, Nmfoll 
Ihlarrd Ireirig tire Ireadqrrarters of the diocese of 
Mel.inesia, wbiclr was forrtrded in 1861. The 
peojrle goverrr tbeirrsolves, rrmler tire isrr]ierirt- 
teirderrce of the govcnrinettl ot New .South IVales • 
they (i.slr, farnr, arrrl srrpjily provisioirt. to passiir'' 
vessels. 

Novluviu Castle, tlm Bmdev fortress of tire 
Bishops of Durltatn, orr lire right bank of the 
Tweed, 8 nrries ,SW. of Berwick. Founded in 
1121, and deotrred inrptegttabic irr 1522, it has 
moittorioh of Kitrgs John, Edw.ard I., arrd Jaiir'es 
IV., Imt is krtowrr best tlrrorrgb Mannwii. The 
pictrtres(|no irriirs eorirprise a grrrat square Lolii, 
70 feet high. See Ilrrlioit .Jerrrrrrgb.atrr'a A'or/uim 
CciUle ( 1883). 

Nor'iciim, a Roman ptovirreo, situated hetweerr 
Itbieti.s, on the west arrd Partriottiit, orr tiro e.ist 
and corre.sp(nrdrrrg to the liresrrrrt states of Arrshia 
proiier horrtlr of tire Darrrrlic, Styria, Carnttbia, arrrl 
part of iSal/.brrtg. The lloirrarr errrperor Drrrsrrs 
strbdned the native Collie Nortcr or Taurisei itr 
15 ir.f. The iratrre .sittvires irr the Notic Alps; 
see Ai.I'.s. 

Normal Srliool.s, or Tn uning-coia.eglis, 
irthtittrlions wltero teachers are inslt noted hr tire 
ptittciple.s t)f their professiotr arrd tr.airred in the 
practice of it. .See EmrcATtoN, Vol, IV, pp. 211, 
217. 

Norniiiii Architect lire, a style originated 
arrd ehielly irsed Iry tire Nonmins. Soon after tlieii 
conqrrest ctf the rrortlr of P’ratree they hegart to erect 
clttttclte.s arrd cathedrals in ttremory of their ric 
tmieh ; and, nirt corrterttod with the .sittall clrrttclies 
tlrerr ootrtttroir itr h'rance, they desired to erect ittoittt- 
nrerrts w'oiLlry of their great coirqueshs. Tlie.r 
aecorditrgly c.spatrded tire dintensioirH, while tit a 
great exterrt lotaiirirrg the stylo of tiro Iruildirrgh 
Urey fort ttd itr the rrortlr of ICrarrco; though they 
seettt also to have hottowrul soitte of then' ideas 
from the Rlrirto (srro (It)TiU(j Auciiitedtuhe). 

. The letuliirg elmiaolerisliu.s of their style were 
size attd rttrr.ssivertess. T’hey adopted the old L.atrn 
phut (tlerived froirt tiro Basilica) of eerrtral and hide 
aisles ; arrd at the orrst ertd they irtvarrahly placed 
a sotttieireirlar a|ise. They seized orr the tower as 
a dlstirtgrrishing featrrr e, and developed it as their 
style pftrgressod. The oiirarrrerrts are shttple arrd trf 
great variety, hut the irro.st corrtrtrotr and diatirrefcive 
are lire zigzag, billet, citevtott, nail-head, &c. Tire 
wittdowa airtl doors are simple, with .sertrieitottlar 
arclted head.s — tire forrtter without tracery. The 
tyttrpaitnrtr of tire door-arelr i.s oocasiortally filled 
vNtlt sculptnvo. Tito nave-arclre.s are carried sotitrr- 
titrte.s orr sittgle pillars, hut rrroro frequently, especi- 
ally as the .style advarreed, orr ])ierH witlr shafts. 
The .shafts aro alrrrost o-lways reces.sed irr rrooks (or 
‘nook shafts’). Owing to tiro groat size of the 
huikliitgs tire architects were utrahlc at last to varrlt 
the ntaiit rr,isle, which, aecordirrgly, had irstrally 
a wooden roof, the side aisles only heirrg varilleil, 
The irtasortry is rude, tiro joirrts heirrg large, aitd 
the .storres geirorally rnrlrcwtt. The .stylo prevailed 
from about the heginirirrg rtl tire lOLlr eerrtnry till 
the death of Williattt llto Corrrpteror, near tiro etrd 
of the nth cerrtrrr'y. There are rrrany e\arrrple.s in 
Normandy, the ohnrolres at Caen heirrg well-krrowrr 
huihlings of the date of William, 

This style of arclritoctrrre w'as brought into 
England by the Normatrs at tire Conquest, 1066. 
They there exterrdod tiro .scale of tire huihlings, as 
they had dorre itr Normandy, preserving, however, 
rrrany local puouliarities of the Saxon style, which 
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tlie\ fuuiul ill tlie crjiiiitry. Tlie ehaijel of St 
Joiin, on the secoml Hour of tlie IVhite Tower of 
Loinlon, the eiiilicst exaiiiple of pine Xoimaii 
work ill England, tliat ancient keep iiaiing heeu 
liiiilt liy IVilliaiii the Coiirpieior in i07S. Tlicie 
aie, lioi'vever, many building'^, both in Englinid and 
Scotland, wliicli date fioin befoie tlio end of the 12tli 



St Julm’b C'hii]icl, Tower of London. 


of the 9t!i ceiitiiij it^ weie liaiiicd la the 

viking., or “lea-iur el- of tlie iioith (^ee Xor.THWlx ) ; 
i.hoitiy after the lOth ceiituiv hogaii tliet C'tali- 
li^hed tlioiii'che' in .-iich fmce along the Seine 
that Cliai'ie.., king of the ^Ve^teln Kingdom, 
wa". glad to make a detinite .agieenierit iiitli 
tlieir leader Jlolf (Iloilo, Ilou) at Claii ..iii-Epte 
in [112, Rolf, Duke of the X'ortliiiien, 
hecaine the ra^Nil of the king, hut 
nie..ted liD I.ukK fiom tlie Duke of 
I’aii'-, and coii.pf|ueiul\ had linn foi 
an eiieim all his life. ' Rolf at tlie 
same time lieoame iiomiiially a ('liii~- 
tiaii, taking at liU baptism tlie name 
of Rohevt. His miccea'-oi w as his son 
AVilliain Lniigswoid, wlio deUaied 
liimself King Cliailes's vassal in 927. 
Hi' falhei had coiujiieied lauds to the 
west of those niiginally giaiited to 
him ; AViliiani added the C'oteiitin, or 
peninsula of Manclie, and tints ex- 
teiuleil the duchy westw aids to Biit- 
tany and the sea. This he seems to 
have done (laitlj with tlie belli of 
new-coiiieis from the iioith, who 
settled them Thus, them weie tuik- 
iiig ditleioiices between eastern and 
wcsteui X'oiinaiidt : the foiiiier 
liipidlv adojited L'hristiariitt , the 
french language [lanc/uc cVuil), and 
the maunei.s and ciistoins of tlie 
Frenel), -wliilst t)ie newer di'tiicts 


centniy, when tlie pointed style began to he used; 
Durham, Lindisfarne, Canterbury, Dunfermline are 
partially Nonmui, liosides many other oliutclies and 
castles. The t^ngdo-Norman is heavier than the 
fienoh-Normau, tlie cylindrical nave piers of the 
English Iniildings lieing nmch move massive than 
those of french works. To relieve this heaviness 
the ohevion, .siiiral, and other groovings were cut 
in tlie piers. The mouldings and forms of doois 
and windows are the same as those of X'mmandy. 
Tlieie is one veinai kahle ditl'eieiice in the plans of 
the Early Noiman cliuvclies in the two countries : 
in France the ajise at the east end is always semi- 
circular, but in England this fmm was giadunlly 
given up, and towards the end of the stjle the 
scpiaie east end was generally adopted. ' ^ 

Norilianljy, a town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, oi miles SE., and mainly witiiin the 
pailiameutary boundary, of Middlesborough, Pop. 
7714. It has given tlie title of marquis in 1094 
to John Slieffiekl (q-v.), Earl of Mulgrave and 
afterwards Duke of Bucldnghamshire, as also in 
183S to Constantine Hemy Phipps (1797-1863), 
previously Earl of Mulgrave, aiul a distinguished 
statesman. 

Noi'inaildy, fonueily a province of France, 
lying along the seaboard of the English Channel, 
between Brittany and Fienoh Flandeis, its eastern 
honiidaries lieiug marked by the little rivers Eu 
and Epte, and its western by the Couesnon. In 
area it corresponded approximately to tlie modern 
dejiartments of Seine-Inferieure, Eure, Orne, 
Calvados, and Mnnclie, its capital lieing Ronen. 
It is on the whole a fertile region, with well- 
cultivated Kelds and many smiling orchardsj iilled 
with apple-trees, from the fi'uit of which cider is 
made. The people are intelligent and iuilustrions, 
and rank amongst the best and most energetic 
of French provincials. IVlien the Romans were 
masters of Gaul this portion of tlie country formed 
part of Gallia Luffclicneiisis Secimda; after the 
Fiank.s’ invasion it made a constituent part of 
the kingdom of Nenstria, and was given by Charles 
the Bald to the Duke of Parks. From the middle 


stuck stuidily to their heathen iaitli 
and customs and their native Xoise tongue. Open 
war was waged between the rival paities not only 
during the lifetime of Y'illiam, but in the reign rif 
his son and successor, Richaul the Fearless (943- 
996), wlio only ov’ercame the heathen and Scandi- 
navian paity with the help of King Louis and the 
Duke of Paris. Louis then attempted to make 
himself master of Noimandy — Richard being a 
youth — hilt was frustrated by Hugh of Paris, wlio 
now sided with the Normans, In 987 Hugh be- 
came king of the Western Kingdom of Fiance j 
and the good iiniler.standing estahlisiied between 
Noniiandy and Fiance lasted from tliat time 
down to the accession of William, tlie Conqueror 
of England, Richard the Good, .son of Richard 
the Fearless, began to lule in 996, and, dying in 
1026, left ills son Richaul ns his sucoessoi-. It was 
dining his reign that Noitmannia began to be -sub- 
stituted for Lund of tbe Nortbnien ; lienee N onnandy 
and Noniiaiis. Tlie second Richaid’.s .sister Emma 
iiiaiiied, lii.st Ethelied of England, and .second 
Canute (Kniit) of Denmark and England; this 
knit the fiist close ties between the ruling families 
of England and Normandy. The tliiid Richaul was 
succeeded after a reign of two years by his brother 
Robert, who died on his w'ay hack fiom a pilgrinv 
age to Jerusalem in 1035, leaving as the heir to his 
duchy his natural son William, at that time a lioy. 
Diirihg William’s minority the duchy was the 
scene of anarclij' and confusion. The western 
portion made an attempt to assert its intlepend- 
eiice, an attempt crushed by Y'illiam witli tlie 
help of tlie king of France at I'al-es-Dunes 
(1047). The next twenty years aie written glori- 
ous in the annals of Normandy. William ruled 
with vigour and prudence ; he fosteieil the nohle 
houses, hut kept a fiim linnd on tlie nobles ; eii- 
coiiiaged the cuniclies, yet preserved the control of 
church matters himself ; thoroughly established 
the feudal system ; gave countenauce and su]iport 
to learning (Lanfianc, Anselm); and favouied the 
building of maguificent abbeys. He also waged war 
with the Count of Anjou, bis .southern neighbour, 
for the county of Maine, and conquered it in 1063 ; 
and even fouglit against tlie king of France, who 
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.nave assistance t(j rebels aijainst Williani’s rule. 
After tlie conquest ot Ensland (q.v.) Maine re- 
volted and bad to be subdued ayain, 'Williain’.s 
son Itobert rebelled again.st bim in Normandy, and 
a Avar broke out vvitb France, in wbicb Williain 
(q.v.) lost Ilia life. Tbe incapable Duke Robert 
mortgaged bia ducby to bi.s biotber William Rufu.s, 
and went crusading to tbe East. After bis return 
be was defeated and imprisoned bjt bis^ Lrotber 
Henry I., svlio ruled Noimandy till bis death 
(1135), notwitbstanding tbe ellorta of Robert's 
son William to dislodge bim. After tbe acce.s- 
sinn of Stepben iu England Matilda .s bnsliand, 
Geoil'rey of Anjou, giiidiially made bimself master 
of Normandy '( 11.39-45), but after roiguing live 
years be resigned it In bis .son, aftorrvarda llouiy 
II. of England. Ricliai'd I. and Jobn were the rre.xt 
dukes. Hut tbe dneby w.as taken away from 
Jolm liy tbe king of Franco ( l‘2l)3-4), on the plea 
that as tbo nimderor of bis ne|ibew Artbrrr be 
(John) bad foi felted bis Frenelr (iefs. Tbe tdaim 
to tbe title w.is, however, only formally reitonnced 
by Henry 111. iu 12, "ill. Twice Hubseiiueutly 
Normairily was in English Inands ; Edward III. 
conquered it iu 134(1, and Henry V. iu 1417-18 ; but 
tbe Eiiglisb were linally driven out in 14,50. Tbe 
Cbaimel Island.s (q. v.) are a remnant of tbe Nor- 
man posse.ssions still belonging to tlie descembauls 
of tlie Norman kings of England, For map, see 
France in provinces ; for tbe Nnrman-Frenoli and 
Anglo-Norman literature, see ENfil.l.SH LlTEU.V- 
TUliH, Vol. IV. II. 306 ; Fn.tNCE, Vol. IV. p. 785 ; 
and Ro.viance L.vhou.vkes. 

Cu,STOMAK5 L.tW OF NOHMAND5-.— Tire dueliy 
was goi'erned by cn.stomary law, wliieb grew up 
prinoriially out of local usages; at lir.st it wa.s the 
same as tbo customary law of Engl, and. Even 
down to tlie presoiit day tlie law ail ministei'ed in 
tbe royal court, s of the CbaiiiRd Islands is virtirally 
the old customary law of Noriiiaiidy, One feature 
survives in tbe (_!ry of Hani (q, v, ), This ancient 
oustomary law of Noniiaiidy .seems to have been 
collected ill writing on tliieo separate occasions. 
The eailiest colleetion was apparently rvritten 
down by private persoits in 1200 and about 1220, 
and bad no oHieial cbaracter ; tbo tbiril collection 
(1,585) is a revised editinn of tbe second, tbe (xnmil 
Coidinnirr, completed early in tbe Htli century. 
See Sir Travers Twiss in Acadcin;/, 24th June 1882. 

.See Freeman, Norman Conquest (5 vols. 1877); I’al- 
grave, Ilislaru of Normandy (4 vola. 1878); Flaiiclic, 
The Conqueror and his Comqyaii ions (1874); .Spence, 
Dreamland in History {IfydO) ■ and topographical works 
by IJlaokbuvii (1809) and K. Macqrioid (1874). 

Noviliautoil, a town ill tbe )5'eMt Riding of 
Yorkshire, by rail 3 miles NE. of ‘Wakefield and 
10 SE. of Leeds, an imjiortiint railway junction, and 
seat of coal-mining and iron- woi king. Poii. 8038. 

Noril.S, tbe 1‘urcw of .Scandinavian mytliology, 
were three maideii.s, by name Urd, "Verdandi, 
and Skiibl — i.e. Pa.st, Present, and Future. Tliey 
sit by tbe well of Hril, under tlie rvorbl-tre'e 
Ygdrasil in Asgard, and there determine the fate 
both of gods and men. Besides these three (Jiere 
are many infeiior iiorns, both good and bad, 
answering to the genii of classical mythology ; to 
sncli are attributable the unequal destinies of men 
ill tlie world. Women who pos.ses.sod tbo power of 
prediction or m.agic also bore tbi.s n.ame. 

Noroalia, Fernando, a group of Mimll islands 
belonging to Brazil, in tbe ,Sonlb Atlantic, abont 
200 miles ENE. of C.a|je San Roque. Tbe gi’onp, 
wbicb comprises a main island, 6^ miles long and 
alioiit 2 broad, and several smaller islets, is of 
volcanic cbaracter, pbonolite and other rocks of 
late foriiiatioii resting on a foundation of basalt. 
A curious calcareous sandstone is also common. 


consisting of sand and luigineiit.s of shcdls, remleie,! 
linn by tbe action of water. 'J'be diin.ate is beidtln- 
and tbe trade-winds keep tlie teiiipciatnre luodeiatV 
Tbe islands are fci tile, and maize, sug.ar, sweet 
potatoes, e.asavas, niebiiis, ,and liaiiaiia.s aie’iabeil 
Tbe low bills and valleys of tbe iiiaiti island Hie 
thickly wooded ; a .soi t of tig (Ficus Horonhee), like 
the Banyan^ (q.v.), diiqi.s aciial roots fioni j;., 
blanches. Tbe group n.as lisited in 1775 py 
Captain Cook, and in 1832 by Darwin, who in. 
vestigated its geology. The Challeiujcr Expedition 
exiilorod the siiialler islands. Tbe liiain island lias 
been made a pemal seitleiiiciit, whore about 1500 
convicts aie kept, guarded by 200 soldiers, 

Norristown, capital of Montgomery comitv, 
Penn.sylvaiiia, on tbe left bank of the liver .SclnuH 
kill (crossed by three liridges to Bridgepoit), I7 
miles by rail NW. of Pbiladel[ibia. It contains a 
line marble eourt-linnse, a slate asyliuii for the 
in.sane, a imiiiber of cotton -mills and woollen- 
factories, rolling-mills and foimdiics, llom-niills 
and manufactories of glass, tacks, &c. Pop. (1880) 
13,003; (1890) 19,750. 

NorrkoltillK', tlie first tiiaiiiifacLming town of 
Sweden .after Sloekliolm, si amis at tlie liciul of the 
Briivik, 113 miles by lail SW. of ,Stoekbolni, aiiilL 
a wcll-lmilL iiiodein (own. First fomidcil in 1384, 
it b.as been .several times deslioyod by lire, iiie 
rapid river Motala, ivbicli counectH Lake Vetter 
with (lie Bravik, and ivbicb is sinmned by seveial 
substantial liridges, aH'ords considerable watei- 
]iower, by wbicb tbe niiiiierous manufactories aio 
worked. Here are elotb-iiiills, cotton spinning and 
weaving, miinufaetuves of sugar, paiier, tobacco, 
&o., and sbipbuibliiig (giinlioats, e'eo.). Here 
Charles IN. (1004) ami (iiistains IV. (1800) weie 
crowned. Pop. (1880)28,993. 

Nor.se. Hee Iceland, ,Saoa, Soandinavu, 
Nouthmen. 

A'oiTll, a family f, anions in the history of Eng- 
land, tbe most illiislrious iiienibeis of wbicb were 
three of I bo sons of Dndloy, fourth Baron North of 
Kiitling in Famlnidgesliiie, all of whose lives 
fortunately were written by their youngest brother 
Roger, wlio lias also bequeatiiud to iiosterity an 
interesting and ebavaeleristic, lint nnlinisbed, auto- 
biography. 'J'liese Iiai’e all been collected by Dr 
Jessopp (’3 vol.s. 1890).— KlU ED5VAHD NORTH ( 1496- 
1504) was famous as a. lawyer, and was created 
Baron North of Kirtling in Caiiibriilgesliire in 
1554. Ills second son was Sill TllOMAS NORTH, of 
wbo.so life wo know but little .save tliat bo w.aa still 
living in 1603 when tbe third edition of bis trans- 
lation of Phitareb (first 1579) was published. This 
work, a translation from tlie Frencb of xiiiiyot, 
remains a noble nioiiumeiit of English, and wa-s 
beyond doubt one of the fountains from wbicb 
Bbakespeave drew bis knowledge of ancient history. 
There is an admirable edition of tbe portions relating 
to yimkcsjieare by Profe-ssor Skent( 1875). Other 
translation.s by North worn The Diall of Princes, 
from a Frencb version of tiiievara (see Ei'I’Hih.sm), 
and Tho Murall Philosophic, o/Doni, from tbe Italian 
( L'570 ; iieiv ed. by Jo-sejib Jacobs, ISSS).— Ohahles, 
the eldest son of the fourth Baron North, was created 
Lord Grey of Kolleston, but on tbe death s.p. of 
bia son, William, si.xtb Baron North (1734), the 
barony of Grey ceased, and that of North devolved 
upon bis cousin, F'rancis, third Baron Guilford. He 
wa.s created Earl of Guilford iu 1762, and bis son, 
the second Earl of Guilford and eiglitli Lord North, 
5va.s tbe famous statesman under George ill. Tlie 
third carl bad only three, dangliters, between wham 
tlie barony of North of Kirtling fell into .abeyance 
on his lordship’s death in 1802, until in 1841 it 
vested in Susan, Barones.s North (1797-1884), 
whose son, Williani-FIeiiry Jobn, sucoeeded as 
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eleventli Baron Nortli in 1SS4. Tlie otlier hoiioiii' 
of the third earl devolved upon his brother, 
Francis, fourth earl ; and next on anotlier brother, 
Fredeiick, fifth earl; on whose death in 1827 the 
eaildoni reverted to lii.s cousin, Francis, sixtli earl ; 
uho was succeeded by his grandson, Dudley- 
Francis, seventh eail ; and lie in his turn, in ISSo, 
by his son, Fredeiiok-tJeorge, eighth Ear! of Guil- 
ford. — Francis North, second son of Dudley, 
fourth Baron North, was born 22d October 1637. 
He had his education at Bury and St John’s 
College, Cainbiidge, studied law at the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar in 1655. He 
worked hard, was judicious in his drinking, and 
more than prudent in his marriage, and was 
knighted and wade Solicitor-general in 1071, and 
Attorney -general in succession to Kir Heneage 
Finch hut two years later, in 167-1 he hecaine 
Lord Chief- justice of tire Court of Common Pleas. 
A.s far fronr being the de.spicahle creature of 
Macaulay’s picture as the saint and sage of 
his brother's enlo'duur, he knew how to make 
interest for himself, and quiclcly heciiine a privy- 
councillor-, and in 1GS2 Lord-keeper of the Great 
Seal, and Baron Guilford (Sei)temhev 1683). IFe 
know of Iris love for music, hi.s kiiidue-^s to his 
brothers and sistens, Iti.s dislike of witchcraft trial.s, 
and his distrust of all the many jilots of the time. 
After the kinj^’s death he was much vexed by the 
intrigues and insolence of Sunderlaircl and Jeflreys, 
but .soon after died, 5tlr September 1683. — Siit 
DrrJLEA' North, the third son, was horn 16th May 
16-11, and, like his bvother.s, educated at Bury. 
Even at school he was a trader , and at an early 
age lie wa.s bound to a Tui-lcey merchant in 
Lonilon. Ever the industrious appreirtice, he yet 
solaced Irimself with cock-figlxting and swimming. 
Ha made a voyage to Ar change!, irext to Smyrna, 
xvhere he settled for some years in trade. After- 
wanls he settled in Constantinople, returning to 
England some years after witii a considerabie 
fortirne, which he continued to iucrea.se by keeping 
an interest in tire Levant trade. He became one 
of the blierilfs of London, and was pliant enough in 
the interest of the crown. He was knighted, married 
the widow Lady Gunning, and was appointed a 
Commissioner of Customs, next of the Treasury, 
then of the Customs again. Under James II. he 
sat in parliament for Banbury, and after the Revolu- 
tion made but a sorry defence of his actions as 
sheriff. He was a keen-eyed observer of men and 
manners, had great mechanical genius, a passion for 
architecture, and quite e.xtraordinary ability as a 
ffnancier. Indeed, Iris Discourses upon Trade ( 1691 ) 
anticipate in a striking manner some of the ideas of 
Adam Smith. He died 3Ist December 1691 . — Dr 
John North, the lifth sou, wa.s born in London, dth 
September 1845, was educateil at Bury, and entered 
Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1661, becoming fellow 
tliere in 1666. He was strangely timid, yet a 
severe student, solacing himself by book-buying and 
by keeping great spiders in wide glass bottles. He 
succeeded Barrow as Master of Trinity College in 
1677, became clerk of the closet to Charles II., and 
died, after a long and grievous sickness, in April 
1683. — Roger North, the sixth and youngest 
hrotlier, was horn at Tostook in Suffolk, 3d Sep- 
tember 1653, educated at Bury and Jesus College, 
Cambridge, entered the Middle Temple, and under 
the influence of bis brother the lord-keeper, soon rose 
to a lucrative practice at the bar. At the Revolution 
hi.s hopes of advancement were olo.scd, and he cast 
in his lot with the nonjuriug party, and retired to 
his estate of Rougham in Norfolk, where he indulged 
the family passion for building, and acted as trustee 
for his great brother’s estate at Wroxton. In 1696 
he niarned, and lived henceforth the life of a country 
gentleman and. virtuoso, Iris only unusual tastes 


Iieing a p.-miimi for acquiring houk', and for plant- 
ing tieea. He died Ist March 1734. HL thiee 
hyper-eulogistic biographies, his autobiography, 
with all its naivete of detail and its auiusing pi'e- 
jmlice-s, and iiis Eramcn (1740) of Dr 'White 
Kennets Histurii uf Ed r/lauil give him a place in 
Engliah literature not quite comineusuiate with 
own merit--.— Frederick Nurth, eighth Loid 
Noith and .second Eail of Giiilfoid, a famou.s 
English minister, was horn April 13, 1732, and 
educated at Eton and Tiinity College, Oxloul. 
'When only twenty-tuo he enteted the Hou-e of 
Commons, and was made a Lord of the Tieasuiy 
in 1759, having iirherited the Tory politics of 
his ancestors, (jir the death of Cliai les Tow nshend 
in 1767 he nas made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and leader of the House of Commons, a post for 
which he was veil qualified by his eloquence, 
good immour, wit, and readiness of resource, 
ei en against .such antagonists as Fox and Buike. 
In 1770 he succeeded tlie Duke of Grafton as 
prime-miiiiater. North was hugely resnonsihle for 
the measures that brought aljout tlie loss of 
America; as a minister he was too ready to sur- 
render his own judgment to that of the nai row- 
minded and obstinate king. Indeed, North was 
called by Horace 'M'aliiole the odensihle uriniater; 
tho real minister was George HI, In 1778 he 
tcrrotrrrced the right of taxing the cohuiies, already 
seeing that the wav was hopelc's, ami in 17S2 lie 
re-signed. 'Willi North’.s retirement came to an end 
the kittg’s scherrre of govertring the courrtry by his 
own will, and niling the House of Commoit.s by 
tlrinly-disguised corruiition. North was succeeded 
by the Marquis of Rockingham, on whose death Lord 
Slielhurne became jrremier. Fox’s dislike of the 
terms of peace with Arnet ica led him to enter into a 
coalition with North, whoitr he Irad for so rrrany 
years inveighed against as a minister without fore- 
sight, treacherorrs, vacillating, aird incapable. Nurth 
ami Fox took office under tire Duke of Portiaini 
in 1783, brrt the coalition destroyed Fo.x’.s pojru- 
lavity, anil the Portlaml admiiristiation only lasted 
a few rrroitths. North was afflicted by blirrdness 
during the lust five rears of his life. Ho succeeded 
to the earldom of Urrilford in 1700, on the death 
of his father, and died 5th August 1792 . — Bruwn- 
Low North, evangeli.st, was grandsmi of that 
Brownlow North (1741-1820), Bishop of Lichfiehl, 
M'orcester, and Winchester, whose son srrcceeded 
in 1827 as sixth Earl of Guilford. Born at Chelsea, 
Jaituary 6, 1810, he .spent six years at Eton, 
travelled abroad, gambled, arrd lived much in tire 
north of Scotland, but underwent conversion in 
1854, and thereafter devoted himself entirely to 
evangelical labours trnder the Free Church of Scot- 
land. as w-ell as irr Ireland and England, He died 
at Tallichevvan in Durubartonsliire, Novenrher 0, 
1875. See Iris Life by K. Moody-Stuart (1878). 

North Adams, a manufacturing village of 
Massachusetts, ]ucturesqrreiy situated on tire 
Hoosae River, near the west end of the Hoosae 
Tunnel (n.v.), 143 miles by rail W. by N. of 
Boston. It has a large imtnher of woollen and 
cotton mills, sltoe arrd print-cloth factories, a 
fouttdry, &c. Pop. (1880) 12,540. 

Nortliallertoil, the capital of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, 30 miles NNIV, of York. 
It has a town-hall (1874); a fine cruciform church, 
Norman to Perpendicular in -style ; a cottage 
hospital ( 1877 ) ; and sites of a Rumatr camp and 
a Norman castle of the bishops of Durham, At 
Standard Hill, 3 miles N., was fought, on 22d 
Augrrst 1138, the great battle of the Standard, in 
w'liioh Archbishop Thurstau routed David I. of 
Scotland, and wdiich got its nanre from the banners 
of SR Peter, John of Beverley, and 'Wilfrid, hang 
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oub from a car in the English host (see Flag, Vol. 
IV. p. 662), From 1640 to 1832 Northallerton 
returnoil two meinliers, and then till 1885 one. 
Pop. 3692. See the History of Northallerton by 
Ingloilew (1858), and that by Say well (1886). 

Nortlianiptoil, the capital of Northainpton- 
shire, and a county, parliamentary, and municipal 
borough, is seated on rising ground on the left 
hank of the river Non, 66 miles NW. by N. of 
London and HO SE. of Birmingham. It has a fine 
town-hall (1861-64), to which other municipal 
oflices have more recently been added at a co,st of 
£24,000 ; a county hall, noticeable for its decorated 
ceiling; corn exchange (1850); museum, free 
library, and .schools of science and art (enlarged 
1889); several largo hospitals; a theatre (188-1); 
infantry barracks (1797; rehnilt 1877-78); and 
thirteen churches, the most interesting of which 
are St Peter’s (Norman), St Sepulchre’s (Norman 
and Decorated, one of the few remaining round 
ohurohos in England), All-Saints’ (rebuilt Mihse- 
qnenb to 1675, hut with a lino west tower partly 
Norman), and St tliles’ (cruciform). The principal 
manufacture is that of hoots and shoes, the town 
being the English centre of that industry ; a con- 
.sidorahle trade is carried on in the dre.ssiug of 
leather, some lace is made, and c.xtensive breweries 
are also in operation. On the outskirts of the 
town is a lino racecourse, on which moetiiig.s ai-e 
held annually in April and November. Pop. 
(1801) 7020; (1831) 15,3.11; of tlie municipal 
borough (1881), 51,881, and of the parliamentary 
borough, winch returns two memher.s, 57,544. — Of 
the many stirring events of which Northampton 
has been the theatre, the principal are its burning 
hv the Dane.s (1010) ; the rebuilding, ami erection 
oi its castle (of which no traces now remain) by 
one Simon de St Liz (r. 1075); its siege by tlie 
harou.s (1215), when garrisoned for King John; 
tlie e.stahlislimeut of its imiver.sity ( 1200), which 
was abolished some few years later ; the conclu- 
sion of a treaty (1318) by which the indenendenee 
of Scotland was foimally recognised ; the liohl- 
ing of many parliaments ; royal visits by Richard 
I. (in whose reign a royal mint was estahlislied 
liere), John, Henry Ilf. (who here received iiomnge 
from Alexander II. of Scotland), Edward I., (iueeu 
Elizahetli, and Charles I. ; a battle ( 10th July 1400) 
fought in the meadows below tlie town between 
Henry VI. and the Yorkists, in which tlie former 
was clofoated and made prisoner ; a visitation of 
the plague ( 1637 ), wliicli in five months claimed 
600 victims ; the mustering liere in 1642 of the 
parliamentary forces under Lord Essex on the out- 
break of the Civil War; and a great fire (20th 
September 1675) which almost entirely destroyed 
tlie town. 

Nor tliamp toil, oaiiital of Hampishire eoimty, 
Massachusetts, stniuls near the west hank of the 
Connecticut Eiver (here crossed by a bridge to 
Hadley), 103 miles by rail W. of Boston and 3 miles 
NW. of Mount Holvoke. It contains the state 
lunatic asylum, the Clarke Institute for deaf-mutes, 
a public lilirary, housed in the handsome Memorial 
Hall, and Smith College for women. The manu- 
factures are of importance, and include paper, silk, 
cotton and woollen goods, sewing-iiiaohme.s, cut- 
lery, baskets, brushes, jet ornaments, &c. Pop. 
(1880) 12,172; (1885) 12,896. 

Nortliaiiintoiisliire, or NoiiTjr.-s.N 2 ’.s, a mid- 
land county of England, 67 miles long, and 25 where 
broadest, is surrounded by the comities of Rutland, 
Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, Oxford, ami Warwiclc. Area, 984 &q. m., 
or 029,912 acres, of which more than lialf is pas- 
ture. Pop. (1801) 131,757; (1841) 199,208; (1881) 
272,555; (1889) 301,695. In the north-east near 


Peterhorongh the county is Hat, and forms part nf 
the Bedfortl Level (q.v,), hut elsewhere the .infacp 
is undulating, tlie highest ground— about 800 feet 
above the .sea-level— being found in the neivlihom- 
liood of Daventry. It is traversed by the London 
and North-Western, Midland, and Great Northeii 
railways, and communication by water is main 
tained by tlie Neii and the Welland, which are the 
chief rivers, a.s also by the Grand Junction, Pnion 
and O.xford canals. The soil, a black, peaty mould 
in the nortli-east, and a brown loam on the uplands 
is on the wliole very productive. Corn aiul gieen 
crops are largely grown, hut, as comp.ared with the 
previous year, the area of land devoted to those 
crops in 1889 showed a decrease of 9680 acres. On 
the broad pastures many cattle are grazed, and 
dairy-fanning is carried on, hut, although Northaiit- 
is a great liunting county, tlie breeding of horses h 
not much encom aged. The jirincipal minerals aie 
limestone, which is qnanied in the north-east and 
ironstone of exeelleut quality, whioli is found near 
Kettering and Welliiighoroiigh ; in 1889 the amount 
of ore produced was 1,257,080 tons, whilst 230,820 
toms of pig-iron were made. The maniifactuies .aie 
inconsiderahlo apart from those noticed under 
Northamjiton. The county comprises twenty Imn- 
dreds, the nninicipal hoionghs of Braokley, lJa\ en- 
try, Higham Ferrers, Northampton, Peterhornugli, 
ami Stamford ( the last two extending into Hmiting- 
donshire anil Lincolnshire), and has in all 344 civil 
j)arishe.s, with parts of four others, almost entirely 
in the diocese of Peterhorongh. The pailiiiment- 
ary divisions are four, eacli returning one niemlier, 
whilst the county council (exclusive of tliat for tlie 
Soke of Pelerhorough, which lias forty memheis) 
nnmhers sixty-eight. In history the principal inci- 
dents connected with the county, omitting tliose 
noticed niulcr Norlhamidon (its capital), Iiavo been 
the battles of Edgeoote ( 1469 ) and Naseby ( 1645), the 
beheading of hlary (jneen of Hoots at Fotheringay 
Castle (1587), and the imprisonment of Charles i. 
at Holmby House ( 1647 ). Of its natives, besides 
Richard HI. and (jierhaps) Cathariiia Parr, the 
best known are Archbishop Chichele (the foundei 
of All-iSonls’ College at Oxford), Sir Cliristoulier 
Hatton (the courtier), Catesliy (of Gnriiiowder Plot 
renown), Thomas Fuller, James Harrington, Bislioi. 
Cumberland, Dryden, Ch.arles Montagu, Earl of 
Halifax, William L.aw, Gill and Carey ( the emiiieiit 
Baptists), Doddridge (the Nonconformist), James 
Hervey, Cartwright (‘the father of Eefonn ’), Dr 
Paley, William Lisle Bowles, Clare (the peasant 
poet), the Earl of Cardigan (leader of the Balaclava 
charge), and Dean Man-sol. See the county his- 
tories by Bridges (2 vols. 1791), Baker (2 vols. 
1822-41), and Wlielhm (2d ed. 1874). — Hampshire 
(q.v.) is the county of NonMampton, 

North Berwick, a fashionable watering-place 
of Haddingtonshire, at the entrance to the Firth 
of Forth, 23 miles by a hranch-liiie (1848) ENE. of 
Edinlmrgh and 10 liy water SHE. of Elie in Fife. 
Beliind it rises conical North Berwick Law (612 
feet); and westward stretch splendid golf-links 
with an 18-holo course. Tantallon Castle, 3 niiles 
E,, fronting the Bass Kook (q.v.), is a magnificent 
ruin, finely deserihed in Scott’s Marniion. A 
stronghold of the Douglases, it resisted James V. in 
1528, but in 16.39 was ‘dung down ’by the Cove- 
nanters. Robert III. made North Berwick n royal 
hurgli, and till 1885 it returned, with Haddington, 
&c., one niemher to parliament. Pop, 1711. See 
Ferrier’s North Berwich (11th ed. 1890), 
Northhrook. See Baeing. 

North Cape, the nortliernmost point in 
Europe, in 71° 10' N. lat. It is not liowever on the 
continent, hut on the island of Magorii. The 
northernmost point on the continent is Cape 
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on Itoanokfc* Islaiul, ninl wa^ kintlly j eceiveik In 
1383, 15S6, and 1387 llaleigh pliiuteJ colonies on 
the island, Imt the lirnt letiirned with Drake in 
13S6, and the otlieis were de-'troyed. In 1029 
Charles I., clainiiny under CahutV di.scovei’y, 
granted to .Sir Robert Heath the teidtory, also 
claimed by .Spain ,and called Florida, fioiii fat. 30'- 
to 36’ as Caroluna Florida. Ily the English it 
was called both Cnrolana and Carolina. In 1C33 
a colony from Viiginia settled on the banks of 
the Roanoke and Chowan liver.s ; this was the 
first pennanent settlement in North Carolina. In 
1663 Charles II. granted tlie region .across flip eon. 
tinent between lat, 31’ and 36° to eight of his 
favourites, under the name of Carolina.^ In June 


Xoi'dkyn (71° 6' N. lat.), 6 miles farther south than 
the North Cape, arrd some 45 miles to tlie east of it. 

Xortll Cai'Olina, one of the thir teen original 
Tnited States of America, is situated on the At- 
lantic seaboard, south of \Trginia, Coj.yii.ht r-sr m u.&. 
in 3.3° 30'— 36° 33' N. lat., and 73° m j. n. i.ir.i.iiicott 
27 ' — S4°30' \V. long. Its e.vtreme Cummnjr. 
fength is about 500, its hreadth 186 miles. Area, 
.32. '250 sq. nr., or larger th.an that of England. 

The eastern part of the state is low, arrd in some 
parts swampy, the central part nndulating, and the 
western rnonntairnnts ; hut everywhere, except in 
limited areas in tire eastern .section, the soil is 
remarkably fertile .arrd the dim, ate .sahrbrioiis. 
The highest nrountaius iit the Hnited State.s east 
of the jlississijipi are in Nuith Carolina, at least 
twelve peaks being higher than Mount IVashingtou, 
in tlie White Mountains, arrd more than fifty 
exceeding 6000 feet in altitude — Mitchell's Peak 
(6707 feet) the highest. Most of the.se are clothed 
to tlierr tops witlr tlirck fnrest.s, hut .some have 
prairie-like suninrits covered with decji turf. All 
this picturesfjne region, known as ‘ the Land of the 
Sky,° is a favourite resort in summer for southerners 
and in winter for nortlierner.s. 

North Carolina is riclr in mineral jiroducts. The 
v.ahre of its gold arrd .silver deiiosited for coinage 
and assay fr-om 1793 to 1891 exceed.s 512,000,900. 
Ahraneh U.S. mint was established at Charlotte in 
1S3S, and has sirree 1873 been continued as ,au assay 
office. Silver occurs associated with lead in Clay 
arrd Davidson counties, and zinc in the latte'r 
county. Iron is widely disseminated in the fonti 
of specular ores, heirratiles, ami nragnelites; copper 
and plumbago also are found in many counties. 
Coal of excellent miality has been profitably mined 
in the vicinity of Deep Piiver, and is abundant, too, 
near tlie Dan River. There are valuable deposits 
of corundum and extensive beds of mica in the 
west ; and more than 130 species of gems, Ac. are 
found in the state, including the rich ‘liulderiite’ 
or lithia-enierahl, which is not known to occur 
elsewhere. Granite and marble abound in some 
localities, and there are valuable phosphate beds 
in the eastern section. 

Maize has hitherto been the principal agricul- 
tural product, hut has recently been rivalled by 
cotton in the annual v.alue of its crop. lYheat, 
oats, hay, tobacco, and sweet potatoes are the 
next most valuable products of the soil. One of 
the chief industries in eastern North Carolina ha.s 
long been the prodiictiou of tar, rosin, and spirits 
of turpentine from the forests of long-leaved pine 
{Pinus jMlustris) and allied species. The imiiin- 
facturing indinstries until ISSO were limited, hut 
since that date the spindles and looms for the 
manufacture of cotton and woollen fabrics have 
been largely increased, tobacco-factories have been 
established and enlarged, and in 1888 the first silk- 
factoiy in the southern states was established. 
Fisheries constitute a profitable industry along the 
coast, and employ from 6000 to 7000 men. 

North Carolina contains 96 counties, and returns 
nine members to congres-s. It has about 3000 miles 
of lailway. The chief port and largest city is 'Wil- 
mington, the capital Raleigh. Parts of the state 
are deficient in good schools, hut there are excel- 
lent graded schools in the principal towns. Besides 
several denominatioii.al colleges, there is a state 
university (1795) at Chapel Hill, and a state agri- 
cultural college was established at Raleigh in 1889. 
There are asylums for the insane at Goldsboro, 
Raleigh, and Morganton — the first for negraes only ; 
and provision is also made by the state for the 
blind and deaf-mutes, both white and black. The 
penitentiary lias about 1300 convicts, but most of 
them are hired out by contract. 

History. — In 1584 Raleigh’s first expedition landed 


1665 the king extended the limits of Caiolina to 
29' on the S. and to 36° 30' N. The projirietor.-,, 
‘to avoid erecting a numerous demneiacy ' in 
Carolina, adopted a ntojiian form of ‘fundamental 
eomstitiitions,’ piepared by John Locke and Sliaftes- 
hnry, Mldcli recoimised a nobility of l.andginves 
and eassiques. The eldest propiietnv was palatine, 
and the other seven had high-sounding titles. Tlie 
proprietary lule ceased in 1729, when the king 
ijouglit out the claims of tlie proprietors for £2300 
each, and North Caiolina became a royal province. 
Hnder the adniinisli.atiiin of the second royal gov- 
ernor, Gabriel John.ston (17.34-53), the colony 
incieased in jiopnlation from 14,000 to 45,000, anil 
became very pvnspeions. The arhitiary rule of 
Governor Dobbs (1754-66) and Governor Tryon 
(1766-73) served to intensify the dislike of the 
people to tlie taxation policy of parliament ; ami 
when the colonial a'.sembly at '\Vilniington pro- 
tested against taxation without representation it 
was dissolved by Governor Tiwon. Tlie blecklen- 
hurg Convention met at Charlotte and adopted a 
declaration of independence on May 20, 1775. The 
early years of the war (1775-8.3) were marked by 
bitter local and partisan conflicts between Wliig.s 
and Tories. In the years 1779-81 North Carolina 
furnished about one-tenth of the American army j 
still, it was the last state but one to ratif}' the 
federal constitution, November 21, 1789. It was 
the last, too, of the eleven Confederate States to pass 
in convention an ordinance of secession. May 21, 
1861, wliicli ivas not submitted to the people. The 
capture of Fort Fisher in January 1865 led to the 
federal occupation of Wilmington, the advance of 
the union forces on Raleigh, and the surrender of 
General Jolmston, wliicb practically ended the 
war of secession. Pop. (1800) 487,103; (1840) 
753,419; (1880) 1,399,750; (1890) 1.617,947— mak- 
ing North Caiolina the sixteenth state in order of 
population. Presidents Jackson, Polk, and John- 
son were natives; and Flora Macdonald (q.v.)for 
a time resided here. 

Nortlicote, Sin St-iffoud. See Iddesleigh. 

North Dakota, one of the two states con- 
structed in 1890 out of the former territoiy of 
Dakota (q.v.). 

Northern Territory. See South Ars- 

TBALIA. 

North German Confederation. See Gek- 
MANV, Vol. V. p. 1S4. 

Northmen, or Noksemen, the name given in 
the middle ages by the coast-dwellers of Gemiany, 
France, and England to the sea-roveii, who came 
from the north — Denmark, Norway, Sweden. In 
a uarrow’er sense the word sometimes means the 
inhabitants of Norway only. The most prominent 
cUaracteristics of these North Teutonic tribes were 
their love for the sea and for war. Bolder navi- 
gators than even the Plioiiiicians of old, tliey sailed 
east, west, south, and even north into the Arctic 
Ocean, to indulge their passion for fighting, to win 
fame, to gain wealth, to plunder, and to slay. We 
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nowadays should call them pirates ; they called them- 
selves sea-kings, vikings, and believed that these 
expeditions were the noblest and most honoiirable 
work thej’’ could put their hands to. They believed 
too that the Ijest title, in the legal sen.se, to land 
and other (movable) property rvas given by winning 
it with the sword : this gained them the highesb 
respect and influence, and was the siu'est guarantee 
of political power. There were likewise powerful 
economic and political causes co-operating with 
these to send forth, from tlie middle of the 8th 
century to tlie 13th, and even later, these thronging 
swarms of Noi'thmen. The natural resources of 
the lands they dwelt in wcie very inadequate to 
the support of the relatively large poinilations. 
The .system of land tenme, baaed on the indivisi- 
bility and alrsolute ownership of the family estate, 
wdiil'st fortifying tlie sense of family attachment 
and fostering family piide, frequently imposed gall- 
ing restiainta upon tlie younger sons, especially the 
more I’cstlesa and high-spirited among them. Ifenee 
they spent the summer in quest of fame and booty 
in distant land.s; but generally came bonio again in 
the autumn, to pass the winter in the enjoyment of 
tlie good tilings they bad earned. Still stronger 
iiiipulses iveio given to these expedition.s when the 
more powerful chiefs (kings) at home began to 
siilidiie their weaker contemporaries and rivals, and 
the .separate kingdoms (Norway, Denmark, Sw'cden) 
began to take delinite shape, niuler such .strong 
rulers as Harold Faiiiiair (Ilaarfager) and Canute, 
hfany of the free odal proprietois, rather than 
submit to become the feudal vassals of the cou- 
queroi.s, preferred to abandon their homes, and go 
and conquer new lands for themselves el.sewheie. 
These strong ruler.s moreover sternly put down the 
intestine oonfliots in wliioh the Nortlinion delighted ; 
oonsequently to get their till of lighting tliey were 
obliged to go abroad. 

A favourite plan of tlie ivcakor liking chiefs was 
to lie in wait np .some small creek or liver-mouth, 
or behind the .shelter of some island, ami thence 
suddenly dart out upon a passing ves.sel. The 
larger fleets lioldly invaded a district, plundered 
the inhahitantfl, slew them if they oH'eretl resist- 
ance, or carried them olF as slaves if they did not, 
lianied the open eountiy, rilled the ohiu-chea and 
monasteries — wliich always yielded the gre-iteat 
stores of gold and silver — and not infrequently 
burned them to the ground, as they did the strong 
cities they took and sacked. Being heathens, 
worshipjiers of Tlior and Uilin, they had no qualnts 
of conscience as to sacrilege, and stood in no awe of 
the threatenings of the cliiiroh. One viking fleet 
would even challenge another to fight it for light- 
ing’s sake only. The vessels they sailed iii were com- 
paratively small and light of draught, so that they 
were able to penetrate a long way up the rivers, 
somotimes into the heart of a country ; and as the 
Northmen were resistless in arms ami unrelenting 
in their wrath, their mere appearance wa-s often 
snflicient to jiaralyse an ontire district with panic 
terror. In many ehurches a special petition, ‘From 
the fury of the Northmen, 0 Lord, deliver ns,' was 
recited in the litany. But these sea-roveis were 
also keen traders ; on many occasions they flrst 
requested permission to land and trade peacefully 
with the inhabitants, and only -when their trading 
was done did they begin to plunder. There were 
several recognised traiiing-places along the shores 
of the Baltic, and some on the North Sea, which 
were visited not only by legitimate morchautsfrom 
England, Flanders, Italy, the East, but also by 
vikings who had slaves, and gold and silver, anil 
other leas valuable booty to dispose of. 

The viking age is divisible into tivo periods : 
during the first adventure and plunder were the 
chief moitementa — this lasted until the middle of 


the 9th century ; the second was the period of ner 
nianent conquests, in Ireland, France, Entflaml" 
South Italy. The sea-rover.s made their flilt le’ 
corded attack upon England, upon Wessex, in is?' 
and flr.st began to laid along the shoie.s of FiLia’ 
Flanders, and France towauls the end of the cen 
tni 5 u These bands came from Denmark, hut uiav 
nevertheless have been Noiwegians. Durinv the 
first half of the next century the depredations of 
the Northmen were more terrible than ever, esneci- 
ally ill Frisia and Flanders, during the periods 83t- 
837 and 845-8, "lO. They liad also gone faither 
south: ill 820 a baud reaobed Aquitaine; fifteen 
year.s later another band plundered the Fieuch 
Island of Noirmontier ; in 843-844 a fleet sailed iin 
the Loiie and Dironde, visited Galicia (Spain), and 
steered up the Giiadalqiiiilr ami fought the Moois. 
From about the middle of the eontiny hndic.s of 
Northmen eHtablished them.selves in nerinanent 
cainp.s at the months of the French rivei-s, and 
repeatedly ascended them on their errands of 
plunder and slaughter. Tliiee times in quick .siic- 
cossioii tlioy took Paris ami stiippoil it of its wealth 
(845, 857, 861); but the most famous siege took 
place in 885-880. In 859 and 860 an exceptionally 
adventurous licet entered the IMediterraneaii, 
ravaged the coasts of Spain and IMaiiretauia, and 
Majorca, spent tbo winter at the mouth of the 
Khoue, and in tlio following summer laid their 
ruthless hand on the coast towns of Italy, especi- 
ally on Lima (near Ganaia), thinking it was 
Koine. Yet Flamlci.s and the north of Fiance 
siifl'oied most during the thiity-six yeais fiom 
870 to 012. Dining all this period a large aimy, 
or even aimies, dominated the coast distiiots from 
the liliinc to Brittany, qnarteiing themselves in 
entrenched camps, and not only i outing time 
after time the armies of the weak kings of 
Austrasia and Nunstiia, and tlieir still weaker 
vassals, but even making disastrous raids far into 
the interior — to Coblonti!, Soi-ssons, Sena— niitl 
extorting from kings, dukes, counts, and towns 
large sums in gold and silver as the prioo of ahstaiii- 
ing from hosUlitios. The chiefs of these formid- 
able bands were Bjbrii Ironside, Hasting, Siegfred, 
Godfred, and Kollo or Kolf. Detachments of tlie 
main body crossed over iiioie than once to England, 
where, hoivover, Alfrcul was a maloli for them. 
Kollo (Kou) is probably the same as Rolf the 
Ganger ; if so, he was the son of a chief of the we.st 
coast of Norway, and was outlawed by Harold 
Eairliair shortly after 872. In 912 Charles the 
Simple of France, seeing that it ii’as hopeless for 
him to drive away his itangerons and pertinacious 
foenien, thought it best to disarm them against 
himself, and at the same time aim them against 
new-comeiH, by allowing them to .settle in his kiiig- 
doin, a plan adopted by other rulers befoie. 
Accordingly at Clair-sur-Epte be agreed to cede to 
Kollo the district bounded by the Channel, the 
Seine, and the Epte, on condition that he would 
become his man or vas.sal, and be baptised a 
Cliristiaii. Kollo aoeejited the terms, and thus 
acquired the nucleus of the duchy of Normandy 
(q.v.). There the name Northmen was softened 
into Normans, a name celebrated in history not 
only in virtue of the conquest of England by Duke 
William, but also because of tlieir exploits in 
Italy and .Sicily, and the Eu.st, described under 
Guisgaed and Sicily. 

The earliest serious at, jacks upon England were 
made in 703 and 704, when Lindisfarne and Jaixow 
monastery were sacked and Northumberland 
ravaged. It was about the same time that the 
sea-kings of Norway began to cross the ‘ Westem 
Sea’ and sail as far as the Syderber or South 
Islands — i.e. the Hebrides, the West'ern Isles of 
Scotland, and Man (q.v. )— and to Ireland, prob- 
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alily utilising tlie Faioe (q.v.) and Shetland (q.v.) 
Islands as resting-stages. They sacked Iona ( Hy ) 
in S02 and again in SOU, slaying most of the monies. 
Tlieir i Lsits to Ireland were particularly ni]niei'on& 
after SOT, and brought gieat woes upon the nn- 
liapiiy island. A chief named Turgisl, a Norseman, 
conquered most of noith Ireland shortly after 840. 
In or a little befoieSo2 a fleet of Dane.s iiirived and 
disputed fiercely n-ith the Norsemen, or, as the 
Iiisli called them, the Eastmen ; but in the year 
rproted Ulaf the White of Norway founded the 
tjeandin avian (chiefly Danish) kingdom of Dublin, 
which lasted three centuries or more, whilst two of 
his followers created the separate kingdoms of 
Waterford and Limerick (see Ireland, Vol. VI. 
p. 203). The Faroe, Orkney, and Shetland Islands 
seem to have been frequently visited hy Norsemen 
after 825, and weie permanently colonised during 
the ne.vt quarter of a century. Iceland (q.v.) was 
discovered and colonised by the same people 
between the middle and end of tlie century ; 
find from Iceland they ventured .still faither 
west, and made settlements in Greenland (q.v.), 
and even visited Vinland (q.v.) in North 
America. The viking raids on England were 
incessant after 833, but were checked for a time 
hy the great slaughter inflicted on them hy Ethel- 
rtmlf at Ockley (Surrey) in SSI. Fifteen years 
later they began again, and this tune assumed the 
character of a serious invasion, the invaders being 
alrrrost e'cclusively Danes. They rrrade themselves 
absolute masters of the northern, and nrore especi- 
ally' tire eastern, portions of the islartd, notwitlr- 
standing the hermo eft'oit.s of Alfred and Iris son 
Edward. The struggle is sk'etohed under England 
(q.v.). 

By the middle of the 8th oentury the Norwegians 
Irad discovered the sea-route to the White Bea by 
rounding the North Cape. On several occasions 
down to 1222 they sailed up the Northei'n Drvina 
and plundered the peoide of Bjarnreland or Permia. 
The most important event in viking history on the 
east side of the Baltic happened in 862. The Slav 
(perhaps rather Germanic Rusal) tribes who dwelt 
south of Lake Ladoga as far as the Boiithem Dwina 
invited three Scandinavian chiefs ( pi-obahly from 
Srveden), hrother.?, of whom Rurik heoame the 
nrnst influential, to go atrd rule over tlictrr. They 
estahliahed themselves at Holmgaard (Novgorod) 
and laid the fonndationa of the kingdom of Gar- 
daiike, orrt of which grew the subsequent Russia 
(q.v,), that rvas ruled over hy Rurik’s descendants 
down to 1398. Contemporaneously rvitli this two 
other Scandinavian chiefs formed the nucleus of 
another .state at Ivonugaard ( Kieif ) ; and, sailing 
thence down the Dnieper, they threatened Con- 
stantinople, which was only saved hy a sudden 
storm scattering the fleet of the Northmen or 
Varings (Varangians), as they were called bj’ 
the Slavic Russians and the Greeks. Three times 
during the first half of the 10th oentniy these 
adventurers appeared before the capital of the 
Eastern empire, and on two occasions (907 and 
945 ) went away carrying with them heavy' snins, 
the price paid hy' the emperore to save the 
city' from assault. Igor, the son of Rnrik, who 
commanded two of these expeditions, even launched 
his fleet on the waters of the Caspian, and carried 
the terror of the Northmen’s name among the 
Mohammedan dwellers on its shores. The expedi- 
tions of the Varings gradually ceased after Vlaclimir 
introduced Christianity' into his dominions in 988. 
Neverthele.ss for many years these Scandinavian 
rulers in Russia srrvrounded themselves with stout 
and trusty' warriors frotrr the north, their position 
being precisely analogous to that of the Manchu 
emperor's in China. From the end of the 10th 
century the emperors of Constantinople had, till 


[ the fall of the city in 145.3, a picked bodygrtard of 
Varangians. The men of the north esteemed it a 
[ higir honour to have served in tlib chosen cohort 
alMyklegaard (i.e. ‘tlie Great City') ; and dorrht- 
less they carried liack to their countrymen at home 
many elements or traits of the ctvrlLsed lelinerueirt 
of the Byzantine corrrt. After the Norman Con- 
quest of England large mrmber.s of English Noitli- 
nren made their way to Constanthiople and enlisted 
in the Varangian guard ; tliese were the only men 
whose battle-axes cost Robert Gitiscard and his 
Normans trouble at the gi'eat battle of Dvrrlia- 
chrum (1082). 

See Steenstrup, Nurmanncriie (4 voli-. 1876-82); Ci. 
Storm, Kritiske Bidratj iU Yiliniictidem HuttoHf 
(1878); Munch, Det Norske Folks Hiatorie (7 vob. 
1852-63); Keary, ViUivis in Western Christendom, 7I>9- 
SSS (1891); Du Chaillu, Vikinu Aije (2 vols. 1890); 
Bar-low, History of Hormans in South Biirope (1886); 
Count Sehack, Nornmnnea in Siciluu (2 vols. 1SS9); 
Delaic, Lcs Hormands en Italic (1883); also the older 
books Worsaae. Dunes and Nornc'iians in Eniilaml, iL-c. 
(1852); Strimihohri, Wikiwjszwje (2 vols. 1839-41); 
iVheaton, Sistorn of Northmen (1831); and Depping, 
Htstoire des Es'iv'iliiions fits Normands (2 vols. 18’2lJ). 
Sec also tiro books quoted rmder Normandy, and the 
articles Ireland. Name-,, SHti’Dr'iLDrNO. For- the 
language, see Icelandic; and see also Scax'DIN.ivi,an 
MTIHOLOuy, 

North Sea. Tlie Noitli Sea, or German Ocean, 
R a southern extension of the Arctic Ocean (q.v.). 
It couimnnicatcs freely with that [lart of the Aictiv 
I Ocean lying between Iceland and Norway wliich 
has received tlic rrarae of the Norwegian fiea. Its 
northern honndarv wonld be iepre.sented by a line 
drawn from tlie Shetland Islands to the opirosite 
coast of Norway, and its .southern boundary is the 
Strait of Dover ; on the we.st it is hounded by tlie 
east coast of Great Britain, and on the east hy the 
coasts of Norway, Denmark, Gennany, Holland, 
and Belgium. iVith the North Atlantic Ocean it 
has eommimieation through the Stiait of Dover 
and the English Channel on the south, and on the 
north by the Fentland Firth and tlie channel 
between the Orkney and Slietland Islands; w'itb 
the Aictic Ocean as already' stated ; arid with 
the Baltic hy the Skagenack' and Cattegat. The 
North Sea is over 600 mile.s in length and about 
400 miles in gieatest widtli, and its area is 
estimated at over 160,000 sq. m. By far the 
greater proportion of this area is less than 100 
fathoms in depth, the only part where deeper 
water is found being olf the coast of Nonvay ( the 
Norwegian Gully' or Norwegian Deep, as it lias 
been called), w'heie a depth of 360 fathoms has 
been recorded ; the mean depth of the whole area 
is estimated at 61 fathoms. The sea is very 
shallow towards the south and east, and the coasts 
in this direction are low and flat, being in some 
places below tlie level of the sea, wlieieas to the 
north and west, where the water is deeper, the 
seacoast is high, and the deep Nonvegian Gully is 
faced hy thehigli and hold olill's of Norway. The 
sea-hottoni is vei'y iiTegular, a nnmlier of hanks 
running across from the Yorkshire coast towards 
the Skagerrack, the most important of which is 
the Dogger Bank (q.v,), and there aie also depres- 
sions like the Silver Fit ; oil' the low-lying coasts of 
Holland, Belgium, and Britain there aie numerous 
shoals and sandbanks formed of the materials 
brought down hy the rivers. The North ,Sea is 
surrounded by' continental land and receives the 
waters of numerous riveis, the principal of which 
are the Thames, Onae, Humher, Tyne, Tweed, 
Forth, and Tay, the Beheldt, Rhine, Weser, and 
Elbe. The deposits forming on the bottom conse- 
quently belong to the class called 'terrigenous,’ 
consisting in the shallower water of sands and 
gravels and in the deeper water of muds and clay's, 
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containing &tonea and fuigments of locks ami 
minerals derived fiom the land, along with cal- 
oiireons fragments of ahulls and other oigaiiisiiis. 

The salinity of the water of the North Sea 
vaiies hotwceii l'02o and 1’027, the lightest water 
oecnrring in the southern part and in the Skagei- 
raok, where fresh water comes from the Baltic, ami 
tile densest water at the linttoni in the deep water 
oft' Norway. The mean temperature of the air 
over the North Sea in sninniei is about 00° F., and 
in winter about 3(3°, the range tliroughnnt the year 
being about 34° — from 31° to 05“ h'. Except in the 
summer months, the temperatme of the surface 
water is higher than that of the air, the mean 
temperature of the surface walei in summer being 
about ."iS", and in winlor about 42° E. The winds are 
vaiiahle over the North Sea, the most prevalent 
lieing from the soiith-ivest, and tlie enrrents are 
chieily dependent on the direction of the wind ; 
fogs, mists, and rain occur at all seasons. 
The great tidal wave of the Atlantic advancing 
fiom the west is divided into two portions on 
stiikiiig the Briti.sh Islands ; tlie one entering 
the North iSea round the Orkneys and throiigli 
the Pentland Firth, the other coming up the 
English Cliannel. Captain Tizard, K.N., who has 
made a special study of the tides in the North Sea, 
says-. ‘ Tlie former undulation seems to run along 
the east coast of Britain lilce a wave along a break- 
water, and makes it successively high-water along 
the eoasb from Duncansbay Hoad to Orfordness ; 
the latter undulation runs along the coasts of 
France, Belgium, Germany, &o., and llnally ends 
at the Soaw. As the distance from the coast 
iiici eases, the lise and fall seem.s to diminish until 
it is probable that in the centre of the sea tlicio is 
very little if any. Captain Hewitt found one .spot 
midway between the Biiti.sli and Dutch coa.st3 
where there was no rise and tall. The tidal sti'cams 
do not depend on the timc.s of high and low water 
at the dilleront ports, hut seem to he more dependent 
on the pohition where the maximum liso and fall 
takes place, running towauls that spot when the 
tide is rising tliere and away from it when falling 
there ; I liavo not worked it all out yet, but cer- 
tainly on the east coast from St Abb’s Head to the 
Wash the stream is always runidng to the south- 
waid when the tide is rising in the Wash and to 
the iiorthivard when falling there. From Cronrer to 
the Downs the tide is allocted greatly by the un- 
dulation from the Channel, and the two undulations 
seem to pass through each other; hut there is a 
very ourio;is fact in conirectioii with the trvo tides 
— r'iz. all the light-vessels in the North Sea ailected 
by the Cliannel tide rotate vi'ith the hands of a 
clock, and all affected by the tide round the Orkneys 
rotate against the hands of a clock.’ 

The North Sea has been from the earlie.st limes 
one of the most important highways of the world, 
and is surrounded by some of the most prosperous 
commeicial nations, famous for tlicir maritime ex- 
ploits. The lisherie.s of the North Sea are among 
the most important in the world, piroviding em- 
ployment for thou.sands of lishermen from the sur- 
rounding countries ; all the vai'ietie,s of food-lishcs 
abound, as well as edible niollnscs and crustaceans, 
such as oysters, mussels, loh.sters, crabs, and 
shrimps. Tlie value of those lislieries depends to 
a great e.xtent upon the abundance of the fauna 
and llora living on the soa-iloor, all the various 
groups of invertebrates being met with in gi’eat 
profusion in the North Sea, while the surface 
waters swarm with algte, such as diatoms, &c., 
which sometiineR form extensive Heating banks. 

See North Sea Pilot and Admiralty publications ; also 
Expedition zur phyaicalisch-chemuchen und bioloiiischcn 
Untersuchimg dw E'ordsee mi Sommer 1S72 (Berlin, 
1875). 


Nortlniiubcrland, the most nouhem countv 
of England, separated from the Lowlands of Scot 
land by tlie Tweed, and from the eountv of Dm I,..,.' 
liy the Tyne and DeiwenL The Geunan Ocean 
hounds iL on the E., and the county of Ciuntei 
laud, with a jiart of Roxbnighshiie, on the W 
Among the English conntie.s it iniik.s Ilfth in leoani 
to .size, having an niea of 1,290,312 acies. “'p, 
gi-eatost length is 70 miles and its greatest bi'eadth 
47 miles. T'he surface of the county, except neat 
the coast, is picturesquely broken into roimded aiij 
conical-shaped hills and high moorland ridges. The 
main valleys are feitile and well wooded. The 
piincipal heights belong to the Cheviot Hills (n.v.) 
and are seated in the noith-west part of the county' 
These are Cheviot (2670 feet), Hedgeliope ( 234 s 
feet). Cushat Law (2020 feet), Bloody Bush Ech's 
(2001 feet), and Windy Gyle (1963 feet). Tlie 
Simoiihido Hills near Kothhnry attain a heiglit of 
1447 feet. The chief rivers are the 'Tyne (forniedhy 
the conllnonce of two stream.s, the North and South 
Tyne, a little above Hexham), the Wansbeck, tlie 
Coquet, the Ain, the Breamish, the Till, and the 
Tweed. In the south-west of tlie county are .some 
small bliects of water called the Noitlmnihrian 
Lake.s, the largest of which is Greenley Lough, 
Off the coast lie a few islands — Lindisfarne or Hulv 
Lslaiul, the Fame Islands, and Coquet Isle. Tlie 
geology of the county is simple in its broad features, 
'i'lie beds as a wliole slope to the sea, the dhection 
of the general diji lying between south-east anil 
east; lienee the ohlest rocks — the Silmian-— appear 
in the north-west, near the head of the Rede anil 
Coquet, auil the later formations— the Tiiassio and 
Ferinian beds and the coal-measures— near the 
coast. The strata have been dislocated and broken 
by volcanic disturbaucos, during which were in- 
truded the ignuou.s rocks. The Cheviots, which 
cover an aiea of 200 sq. m,, owe their origin to the 
oailier of those nplieai’als. They consist cliieliy of 
andesites and porphyrites. 'The Whin Sill, a gieat 
sheet of basalt stretching aeioss the county hum 
Kyloe near Berwick to Greenhoad in Cumlierlanil 
in a series of columnar crags, was injected among 
the sedimentary rocks during' the later eiiiptions 
which took place, it is supposed, at the close of the 
Carboniferous period. A iinmhei' of basaltic dykes 
also cross the eouiity. The coal-measures occupy 
the south-east part of the county, and the lead- 
measures (belonging to the Upper Limestone series 
or Yoreilale rooks) the south-vest. 

The climate i.s cold, especially from March to the 
middle of June, when the prevailing winds are from 
the east and north-east. The winters, however, 
aio often nnioh milder than they are in the south. 
The average rainfall, too, except in the Cheviot 
district, is considerahiy loss than in the counties of 
Devon, Dorset, Ilampshiie, and Sussex, North- 
nniherhuid contains 041 civil parishes, and, ecclesi- 
astically, is in the prorince of York, For the 
purposes of civil government the coniity is divided 
into iiiiie wards (answering to hundreds or wapen- 
takes), three of wliich formed part of Durham till 
1844. It coiiipriKeH four parliamentary divisiniis— 
the Tyneside, Waiisheck, Hexham, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, returning four inemheis. The princi- 
pal towns are Alnwick, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
North Shields, Ncwcastle-npon-Tync (q.v.) is a 
city and county of itself. A large iiortion of the 
county is agrioultuval, especially the fertile tracts 
along the principal valley, s and near the coast. The 
usual rotation of crops is oats, turnips, and a small 
quantity of potatoes, spring wheat and barley, 
clover and other gi'asscs, and then pasture. Turnips 
grow well, the cultivation of them on raised ridges 
being peculiar to the county, and known as the 
Northumbrian system. Tlie western portion of the 
county is pastoral, the slopes of the Cheviots 
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aflbnUiiK sustenance to large flocks of hardy sheep. 
In Chiliinghain Park tlieie is preserved a herd of 
wild cattle said to he of the original British stock. 
The staple trade of the couirty is in coal, and the 
chief ittanufactrrves are connected with its ruining 
and tiarrsit. The number of collieries working in 
the county is about 114. Tire .salnrotr-fisheries of 
tire Tyne and Tweed have long heerr fairrons. The 
county is traversed by the North-Eastern and 
North British railways. Pop. (1801) 168.078; 
( 1841 ) 260,020 ; ( 1881 ) 434,086 ; { 1889 ) 475,058. 

Northumher-land in the time of the Romans was 
inhalrited by a branch of the Celtic people, the tribe 
of tire Ottaclerri. Irr the Gth century it was con- 
quered .and colonised hy the Angle.s. It then formed 
p.art of the kingdom of Bernicia. Being a border- 
county, it sutl'ered rnrrch during the Scottish war.s, 
anel from the 11th to the 17th century was frequently 
the scene of much hloedahed. The battles of Otter- 
liurn, Homildon Hill, atrcl Ploddeir were fought on 
its soil. Northuttrberlarid is r-erj-rich in ntertrorials 
of tire past. No county, indeed, has a nrore inter- 
estiirg collection of nrilitary arrtiquities, from the 
rude circular caurp.s and entrenchments of the old 
inhabitants to the great castles and peel-towers of 
inediujval times. The Romans have left a mighty 
nrorruirrent of tlreir power in the great barrier 
erected across tire souther-n portion of the county, 
and in the stations and roads connected with 
it. Other antimiities, also noticed separately, are 
at Banrhurgh, Dunstanbui-gli, Hexham, Alnwick, 
Holy Island, Noriiarn, &c. Northurnheriand is 
the hirthplace of Bishop Ridley, Thorrtas Bewick, 
Akenside, Lord Eldon, George and Robert Stephen- 
son, Grace Darling, tire second Earl Grey, Birket 
Poster, and Lord Armstrong. 

"Works treating on the history, antiquities, geology, 
&o. of the county are: the Histories of Wallis (1769), 
Hutolrinaun (1778), Mackenzie (1825), and Hodgson 
(1820-40); Hodgson Hindo’s General Hhlory of Nor- 
thumberland, an addition to Hodgson’s great work 
(1838); Hartshorne's Feudal and Military Antiquities 
of NorikumberlanU (1858 ) ; Gibson’s Northtimbrian 
Castles, Churches, and Antiquities (1848-54); liiuoe’s 
Soman IVall (1874) ; Lebour’s Qeoloyy of Northumber- 
land and Durham (1886); Toiulinsoti’s Comprehensive 
Guide to Northumberland (1S8S); the Proccalings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
the Surtees Society. 

Jf Ortlllimbria, the most northern of the ancient 
English kingdonrs, stretching froiir the Humber 
northrvards to the Firth of Forth, and separated 
westwards frortt Cumbria and ytratholyde by the 
Pennine range and the Ettrick Forest. Bernicia, 
the district north of the Tees, had for its first 
king Ida (547-539), who built Bamburgh as his 
capital. His grandson, Etlielfrith, mounted the 
thrmre in 593, and having married the daughter 
of Ella, u'lio in 560 had fornted the kingdom of 
Deira out of the district between the Tees and tire 
Hunrhev, set aside the riglits of his hoy brother-in- 
law Edwin, and so united both Bernicia and Deira 
into one kingdom. But the ousted Edwin, return- 
ing to defeat and slay the usrtvper in 617, thereupon 
himself became king of the Nortlririrrbrrans as well 
as Bretwalda. Under hirrr Northirrnhria was Chris- 
tianised. In 633 he fell in battle against Penda 
of Mercia aird the Welsh Cadwallon, but a year- 
later St Oswald, son of Ethelfritb, cleared tire 
country of the invaders, and urrited both divisiotrs 
under Iris rule. His brother and successor, Oswy, 
was forced to yield Deira to Oswin, son of 
Osric, his cousin, but in 654, by a gr-eat victoi-y in 
wliiclr Penda perished, was able anew to unite his 
kingdom, and reigned till 670 the most powerful 
of all Northumbrian kings. Under- later kings — 
Egfrid (670-685), Aldfiid (685-705), a great patron 
of learning, and as many as fourteen obscure suc- 
cessors, most of whom came to a violent end — 


Northurnhiian influence gave way before the tr-e 
of Mercia, internal tumults, and'Danish ravages, 
until 800, when the chroniclers cease to give 
a regular sitcces-ion of king-, and S27, w-hen at 
lengtir Northumbria became iriliutary to Egbert. 
See the Histories of Green, Skene, nncl Ptecnian. 

Nortli-westcvn Proviiicesi, a lientenant- 
governorship of British India, constituted under 
an Act of 1835, and occnpjitrg the upper- ha-in 
of the Ganges and Jumna, e.xtending from 
Bengal to the Ptrnjab. Oudh, till 1S77 a 
separate governrrrent, is now under the lieuten- 
ant-gover-nor of tire North-western Provinces, hut 
in sorrre respects has separate irrstitrrtions. The 

S ovince, wtiicli constitutes tire great part of 
indristan proper, is mainly a great alluiial 
plain, sloping frortr tire Hirrralcayas, and eorrrprrses 
the Doalt, Piolrilkhand, Bundelkhand, &c., and 
the Upper Garrges valley. It is the great w-heat 
country of India, but h not on a level with Bengal 
as to resources or trade. The headquarters of 
Hindttisttr, arrd contairring sorrre of the most sacred 
tttetttorials of tire Aryan race, it was nevertheless 
lottg subject CO Moslem sway; and in 1881 13-4 
per- cent, of the population were Molramniedaiis, 
as conrpared w-itlr 86-3 per cent. Hindus. Tlfe 
divisions of the Noitli-w-esteru Proriuces are 
Meerut, Agra, Eoltilklrarrd, Allahabad, Benares, 
Jhausi, Ktrrtraoir, and the four divisions of Oudh 
— Lucknow-, Sitairur, Evzahad, Rat Bareli. Total 
area under direct British adirrinistiatiou (with 
Oudh), 100,111 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 44,107,869. 
The native states Irave a fmtlier area of 5123 sq. 
nr., and a pop. ( 1881 ) of 741,750. With the natir e 
states the area is about the .size of Italy, and the 
population is larger. If w-e exclude the Hima- 
layan disti-icts, the population is denser than 
England and Wales. Trie capital is Allahabad. 
See IkDi.t, Oudh. 

North-M’est Passage, a route for ships from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by the noi-th of Anrertca. 
The North-eust PttssiiffB is that by tire north of 
Asia. See PoL.v.11 ExrLOR. 4 TioK, Arctic Ocean, 
Fkakklin (Sir John), Nohdenskioi.d. 

IVortli-west Territories# See Canada, 
Vol. II. p. 690, and tire articles on ALBERT A, 
Assiniboia, Athabasca, and Saskatchewan. 

Nortlnvicll, a nrarket-lowrr of Cheshire, on 
the liver Weaver and the old Watling Sti-eet, 
18 miles ENE. of Chester. Undenieath the 
town and all around it are great nurahers of 
brine-spiings, -which have been used for the pre- 
imvation of salt Ance before the Christian era. 
The tow-ii is being gi-aclually uutlerniined hr the 
pmniiirig of the brine, and the cai-ities so formed 
have caused many Irouses and buildings to fall. 
Several of those "that still stand are propped it]) 
or bolted together. The streets are narrow and 
irregular, and many of the dwelling-houses are 
of an antique type. In 1670 rock-salt riiincs 
began to be 'worked, and now gi-eat quantities 
of this iiiineral are e.xtracterl. The town was 
taken by the parliamentarians in 1643. Pop (1881 ) 
12,246. 

NortOU, Andrews, American theologian, was 
born at Hingbam, Massachusetts, December 31, 
1786, graduated at Harvard in 1804, w'as appointed 
mathematical tutor there in 1811, and in 1813 
librarian of the university and lecturer on biblical 
criticism and inteipretation. In 1819-30 be was 
Dexter professor of Sacred Literature. Norton 
was among the most distinguished exponents of 
Unitarianism, equally determined in Ms protest 
against Calvinism and in bis oppo.sition to tire 
school of Theodore Parker and tire naturalistic 
theology. His chief writings are Seasons for not 
believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians [XWZ), and 
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two woi'ks on 2'he Geuuinciietis of the Gospels. He 
died at Newport, lihodo Island, Septemlier 18, 
1853, leaving also a translation of the gospels, 
which was edited (1855) hy Dr Ezra Abbot and 
his son, CiiAELES Eliot Norton, who was horn 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 16th November 1827, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1846. He travelled 
in India and Europe in 1849-51, and again in Europe 
ill 1865-57 and 1868-73, and in 1864-68 was joint 
editor witli Lowell of the North Amcriean Jieuiciv. 
He has published a number of works relating to 
Italy, and edited Carlyle ’.s letters (.see bibliograjiliy 
at Caelyle ). 

Norton, The Hon. Mes. Caroline Sheridan, 
poet and novelist, was born in 1808, the second 
of the three beautiful granddaughters of lliehard 
Brinsley Sheridan. One of her sisters became 
Lady liuflerin, the other Duchess of Somerset ; and 
she tieraelf in 1827 married the lion. George Chap])le 
Norton (1800-75). She bore him three sons, of 
wliom Tliomas BriiLsley (1831-77), the second, .suc- 
ceeded to the title of fourth Lord Grantley ; but 
the marriage proved a most unhappy one, and her 
friendship with Lord Melhourne (q.v. ), whom she 
lirsL met in 1831, led her husband to institute live 
years afterwards a groundless and uuaiiecessful 
action of divoice, the damages laid at £10,000. 
Already she had made hy her pen £1400 in one 
year, and after the separation from her husband 
she continued her literary activity. Her poems 
include The Sorrows of Rosalie (1829), The Undying 
One (the Wandering Jew, 1830), The Child of the 
Islands (1845), and The Lady of La Gnraye ( 1802) ; 
her novels, Stuart of Dunleath ( 1847 ), Lost and 
Saved (1863), and Old Sir Douglas (1868). In 
March 1877 she married Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well (q.v.), hut died on the loth June following. 
Her story beyond doubt supplied the subject for 
Diana of the Crossieays, tne mo.st eliarming of 
George Meredith’s noi’els. 

Norwalk, (l) a borough and township of Con- 
necticut, at the mouth of a river of the same name, 
on Long Island Sonnd, 41 miles hy rail NE. of New 
York. There is a good liarbour, and extensive 
oyster-flshorie.s. Norwalk possesses the largest 
straw-hat factory in America, and witliin the 
township there are large manufactories of felt-hats 
and cloth, woollens, shirts, shoes, locks, and door- 
knobs, besides foundries and ironworks : several 
of these estahlishments are in South Norwalk. 
Pop. (1880) 5308; South Norwalk, 3726; township, 
13,956; (1890) 17,739.— '(2) Cajiital of Huron 
county, Ohio, 55 miles by rail WSW. of Cleveland. 
It is a pleasant little town, with streets sliaded 
with maples, and manufactures organs, shoes, 
ploughs, sewing-maohines, tobacco, and fanning- 
niills. Pop. 5704. 

Norway (Norweg. Norge), the we.stern division 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, extends from lat. 
67° 59' N. (Lhidesmes) in the south-west to 71° 11' 
in the north-east, overlapping Sweden and Lap- 
land on the N. and screening them from the 
Arctic Ocean. Although 1160 miles in length 
(coast-line 3000 miles), it varies in width from 
20 to 100 nule.s north of 63° N. lat. ; below that 
line it swells out to a club-shaped mass 260 miles 
in width. It is .sejjarated from Sweden by the 
Kjolen (i.e, Keel) Mountains (3000 to 6000 feet), 
the backbone of the peninsula, whicb run par- 
allel to the Norwegian const from the plateau of 
Finmark in the north to 63° in the south, and 
then hifuroate, The main range proceeds south- 
wards, still marking the boundary between the 
sister kingdoms, though it decreases greatly in 
height. The other division continues parallel to 
the coast, in a south-westerly and then southerly 
direction, to the extremity of the country. But 


e mountains in this division no longer hn-ni 
LiTOw ridge or ‘ keel ; ’ they widen out into \ 


the 

narrow hli{;b ur ivcci ; Liiey wiaen out into i 
broad plateau, undulating between 2000 and 4000 
feet and embossed with mountain-knots— Dovro 
Jotiiii, Lung, Fille, Ilard.angor Fjelde CfeUs)~t\,L 
separate peaks of which shoot up to 6000 feet and 
higher (e.g. Galdhiippigen, 8399 feet; Glittertiml 
8379 ; Snehcetton, 7566 ; Lodalskaupen, 6790 feet)’ 
The leveller portions of this plateau region consist 
of dreary moors, covered in winter with snow and 
in summer with coarse grass and heather and 
studded with numeron.s tarns ami belts of foiest 
(conifers, birches, willows). The grass affords 
pasturage to the slieep and cattle of the dalesmen • 
the swtre or huts of the herd-girls and the wood- 
cutter.s are the only hahitatioiis in these mountain 
solitudes. But the hear, lynx, wild reindeer and 
lemming make their home there; owls, kestiels 
and buzzards prey on the smaller animals and birds' 
.snipe, teal, and loom frequent the lakes; and vast 
numbers of lapwing and plover breed in the tarns. 
Moreover, in winter the ptarmigan is plentiful on 
the snows. Besides tlie.se creature.s, the fox, eii'de 
sparrow-hawk, raven, crow, and woodcock are com- 
mon, not only here, but throughout the kingdom, 
Numeron.s wild beirie.s — cloudberries, lasjjlierriesj 
bilberries, cranlierries, &c. — riiien on these loftier 


regions in summer. 

Norway presents a hold front to the Atlantic. 
'The west side of the peiiiiisnlar rampart — the ‘West- 
land,’ which is noii'liere more than 70 miles wide— 
sinks down abruptly to the ocean, in some cases by 
steep terraces, in others sheer to the water's edge. 
On the inner or eastern side — the ‘ Eastland ’— flie 
slope is more gradual ; the general versant faces 
soutli-east. TJie greater part of the enuntry lies 
between the same degrees of latitude as Greenland, 
ajid_ would in all probability be covered with a 
similar ice-cap to (Greenland — as indeed it was in 
the end of the Tertiary period — were its shores, on 
west and north, not washed by tlie Gulf Stream, 
It is mainly owing to this warm ooeanio artery 
that Norway is habitable; its inlluenoe, together 
witli the direction of the parallel mountain ram- 
part, the distriliution of Llic ntmo,splierio pressure, 
and the presoncu of deep-sea hanks oil' the coast, 
determines the predominant climatological features 
of the oountiy. The isotlierms do nob lun from 
west to east, hut parallel to the coast. Hammer- 
fest, for instance, on the north coast, in 70° 40' N, 
lat., lias a winter mean of 22 '6° F., '3“ higher than 
Christiania, which has virtually an inland site, in 
59° 55' N. lat. In winter the west coast districts 
are the warmest, and the cold increases in intensity 
according to the distance inland ; whereas in sum- 
mer the reverse is the ease, though altitude is then 
a more potent inllueucing factor than in winter. 
The places that have the lowest winter mean ( 11'8°) 
are all inland, as Elvermii and ItSros (ItOraas), 
near the Swedish frontier, Kautokeiiio (in southern 
Finmark), and Njdiorg (at the head of Varangor 
Fjord); at all these places the mercury lias been 
known to freeze ( - 40° F.). The places which have 
the liigheat summer iemperature are Christiania, 
the south-west extremitj’ of the country, the heads 
of the western fjords, and the interior of Finmark. 
The prevalent sbutli-west winds bring eonsiderahle 
rainfall, 40 to 70 inches in the year, to the west 
coast of southern Norway. In the interior only 12 
to 16 inches fall during tlie year. 

The population lias doubled since 1820, when it 
stood at 977,500, the inerease having been most 
rapid since 1860. In 1885 there ivere only nine 
towns with populations exceeding 10,000— viz. 
Christiania, the oa]iital, 128,302; Bergen, 46,552; 
Trondhjom, 23,753 ; Stavanger, 22,634 ; Drammen, 
19,391; Christiansand, 12,749; Fredrikstad, 11,239; 
Fredrikshald, 11,237; and Larvik, 11,084— all sea- 
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jiort towns. The den.'-ity of the population ovev 
the entire .surface is l.l'U per .square mile, niiicli 
the lowe.st of any conntiy in Europe ; hut then 
fnllv 70 per cent, of the total area i.s wholly un- 
cuU'ivahle, being barren mountain and waste (2 per 
cent, under glaciers) ; in addition 2-t per cent, is 
covered with forest. The table shows the area and 
population of the districts. 


C inntj 

Arc.i 
hi| m. 

Pop T?75 

Pop JSSt 
( edtimittil ) 

Siuaalunetip 

.. . i,.non 

107,804 

117,000 

Aker'Alins 

.. 2,054 

110,365 

99,209 

CliristianiR (t<i\\n). . , 

... 7 

70,051 

123,300 

Hi (leniark 

. .10A35 

120,618 

121.300 


.... 0,070 

115,314 

105.000 

102.000 

Bn^ikerud 

.... 5,736 

102,186 

Jail'.ber^ and Lar\’ik 

S05 

37,506 

OS. 200 


. 5,SG3 

83,171 

73,415 

37,700 

82,600 

Nfilcne^ 

Liiter and iMandal. . . . 

. . . iV.oOS 

. . 2,80-i 

75,121 

77,000 

btavaiiffer 

. . 3,500 

110,065 

117,900 

South Bergenlms . . . 

... 0,024 

119.303 

123,000 

Burden (t«n\n) . . . 

4 

33,830 

46,500 

Noilh Borgenhui .... 

. 7,145 

86,208 

87,600 

n<im'>dal 

. . S,7&) 

117,220 

128,300 

South Ti'Ctndliioin. 

... 7,188 

110,804 

122,100 

North Tif>iulhV‘iu. .. 

. . . 8,702 

82,271 

82,000 

NoidUinl. .. 

. . . .14,654 

101,151 

124,300 

Tioinso 

.. .10,131 

54,010 

63,700 

Finniark ... 

....13,205 

24.075 

20.S00 

Tuhil 

.. 124,405 

1,800,000 

1,917,000 


Fininaidc, which is iuhahited ohielly hv Lapps, 
ahont 18,000 in numher, whom the Xorwegians 
call Finns, whihst the true Finns tliej call Kviciis, 
is a monotono\i.s undulating plateau ( 1000 to 2000 
feet). The coast is deejdy indented with large 
fjords (Vavangev, Tana, Laxe, Pov.sanger, Alten), 
and east of the Xovth Cape (q.v. ) is low, bare, and 
bleak, though the hanks of I’a.svig, the frontier 
river Avith Rmsaian Lapland, are green with patches 
of firs, pines, and hirches. Vegetables, barley, and 
peas ripen on tlie shores of tlie fjords, thaiiks to 
the Gulf Stream and tiie eight Aveeks of uninter- 
rupted sunlight that preA-ails in .summer. At tliat 
season too gnats are a terrible plague to iman 
and beast. The oliH's and islands sAvarm Avifli 
Avild-foAvl, and the aea-Avaters Avitli fish. The avoU 
and glutton are common, the former hehig a 
dangerous enemy to the Lapps’ reindeer lierd.s. 
"West of 22“ N. lat. the coast tireaks rocky, Avild, 
and precipitous, its outline being irregular in the 
extreme ; and these characteristics it preserves 
right clown to heloAV 09“ N. lat., to the point 
]]eare.st Scotland (280 mile.s di.stant). From thi.s 
point up to the North Cape the entire coast is pro- 
tected from the Atlantic Avaves by a belt of rocky 
islands, called the Skjicrgaard or ‘Skerry Fence,’ he- 
tAveen Avhich and the coast there are connected navi- 
gable road.?, .sheltered and .safe at nearly all .seasoins. 
The outermost islands of this belt are the Lofoten 
and Vestevaalen chains ; in both groups the moun- 
tains (2000 to 3000 feet) rise in extremely fantastic 
pinn.'icle.s and turrets, Avith razor-hacked saddle.s 
and gabled roofs. But Avherever, on these and all 
the other islands of the Skjiergaard, there are level 
patches and ledges of soil touched by the modify- 
ing climatic iniluences grass grows abundantly. 
The climate of the Lofoten.s is indeed so mild that 
rye and barley easily ripen, and large flocks of 
sheep are left out all winter, Avhilst from 27,000 to 
31,000 fishermen congregate here in the AA'inter to 
prosecute the herring and cod fisheries. All the 
island.s of the Skjjergaard aie frequented by 
enormous quantities of sea-birds, oliiefly of the 
duck and gull varieties ; tliey are ‘ foAvlecl ’ for the 
sake of their doAvn (from the eider duck), feathei'S, 
flesh, and oil. On some of the islands the red deer 
still lingers. On the mainland the mountain.s in 
tlienoitli have the same hare, angular outlines as 
in the Lofolens, hut support in many pai'ts large 
forests of fir and pine ; in southern NovAvav they 
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liaAC rounded, dome shaped summit'', and are, next 
the sea, only sllar^ely covered Avitli fir (no pine) 
and other _ tree.s. Tlie peninsular rampart is 
croAA'ned with several gigantic glaciers — e.g. tlie 
.shoiC'. (0000 feet) of Lyngen Fjord in the north are 
lined Avitli them ; from Jokel i'jeld, on an ami of 
Kvenang Fjord, largo masses of ice drop otf the 
glacieis into the sea .md fioat au'ay as icebergs ; 
just north of 67° N. hat. is the enormous snoAvfield 
of Snlitjelma (GIGS feet), and ju't south of the 
.same parallel Svartisen (.3600 feet), the second 
largest glacier in Norway, measuring 44 miles liy 
12 to 25, and sending doAm glacier emtain.s to 
AAitliin a feAV hundred feet of the sea; .south Nor- 
way posaesse.s the second largest glacier in Europe 
(Vatnajnkull in Iceland being tlie largest), tlie 
roof -shaped Jnstedal (4600 to ,5400 feet), Ailiich has 
an area of 580 srp m. (87 miles long by 6 to 22 miles 
Avide), .and reaches doAvn its icy polypons arms to 
Avithin 150 feet of the sea ; to the south of it lies 
the snoAA'field of Fnlgefond, 40 miles long .and 7 to 
15 Avide (lOS sq. in.), and 3000 to 5000 feet in 
altitude. Throughout Noiavay the limit of per- 
petual snOAv ranges from 3100 feet on Jnstedal to 
5150 on the Dovre Fjeld. 

The lofty AA'e.st coast region is evervAvliere cleft 
*'.V gigantic fissures, very narroAV and Avinding, into 
which the sea-Avatev floAVs— the fjords. In some 
cases they aie of great depth, much deeper than 
the sea outside (200 fathoms): Sogne Fjord, for 
instance, is 2820 feet deeper; Hardanger Fjord, 9.S0 
feet; and Test ami Nnrd Fjoiahs, 840 feet. Some 
of them ]ieneti'ate great distances inland and send 
oil numerous branching arms. Sogne Fjord cuts its 
Avay to tile foot of the Jotun Fjeld, 106 miles from 
the ocean, and Hardanger Fjord, Avhich eneircies 
the Folgefond, is 6S mile.s long. Nord and Sogne 
Fjords clasp the Justedal hetAveen them. These 
three fjords offer some of the grandest and most 
accessible sceueiy in Noru ay. Their landAvard con- 
tinuations either vise rapidly to the plateau region 
above or form narrOAV valleys at a slightly higher 
elevation, and in that case generally contain a deep 
lake separated from the fjord by a moraine or 
harrier of glacial deposits. The finest of these 
A'alley.s is Tiomf-clnl, Avliere the rounded, pure gneisn 
mountains toAver up to 6000 feet Avith almost per- 
pendicular Avails. The steep sides and extremities 
(2000 to 4000 feet) of tliese fjords and valleys are 
braided Avitli Avaterfalls, A’arying in chaiacter from 
trickling ribbons and A-eils of Avhite foam to full- 
A'olumed stream.s like Skjicggedal (530 feet), 
VOring (475 feet), and Vetti (900 feet). The inner 
reaches of the fjords have as a rale Avann summers 
and mild Avintei-s ; all the ordinary cereals and 
hardy fniits ripen easily, and such trees as fir, 
birch, hazel, elm, mountain ash, aspen, hird-cherry, 
oak, ash, lime, and alder groAv according to the 
elevation. The only consideralde break in the 
lofty coa.st-Avnll is the ha.sin of Trondlijem, a little 
north of 63° N. lat. This district Avas the centre 
of the ancient national life of the country, and in 
the cathedral of Trondlijem city (called Nidaros to 
the middle of the 16th century) the kings of Nor- 
Avay are still croAvnetl. The southern coast-lands, 
bordering the Skagerrack and the AA'ide Christiania 
Fjord, are comparatively Ioav and tame. 

On the eastern side of the peninsular rampart 
the valleys trend south and south-east, and con- 
A-erge upon Chri.stiania Fjord. At their upper 
extremities they are generally narroAv and deep ; 
•and many are filled Avitli chains of lakes, AA'hich 
make fine Avaterfalls (Ejukan, 800 feet, in Thele- 
niarken) as they drop from lei-el to level; their 
loAvev reaches get AA'ider and sliallovver as they pro- 
ceed south. Mo.st of these valleys are traversed by 
mountain torrents and streams, the longest being 
the Glommen (350 miles), Hranlmen (163), AAdth 
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itH Iributary the HalliiigJal (113), Nninniedal 
Laagen (143), and Otteron (140). 8oine of these 
btreani.s in their lower courses expand into loiig 
narrow lakes of considerahle size ; Lake Mjosen is 
fiO miles long, and its bottom is 1080 feet below 
tlie lerel of the sea; othcis aie Raiulsfiord (43 
miles long), Tyrifjnrd (19 miles), and Fmimmd 
(35 miles long and 2300 feet above ,sea-level). 
Tlie slopes of these valleys, especially in the 
southern and eastern parts of the country, ^ are 
]danted for niile.s upon mile.s with forests, chielly 
lir. In these fore.st regions the elk is still found, 
and the blackcock, capercailzie, and hazel-grouse 
abound. The trees are felled principally in winter, 
and floated down the streams in early spring to the 
sawmills at their months. 

Geology . — Tlie great mass of the Norwegian 
jilateau consists almost entirely of Arehn'an rocics, 
(diiefly granite and gneiss, with quartz and liorti- 
hlendo scldsts in a .subordinate degree, in very many 
cases clearly atratilied. In central and westo-n 
Norway (the fjeld region) the 2n'imary rock.s arc 
covered with layers of metamorphosed clay-slate 
and quartzite, whilst large masses of eruptive rocks 
of later date, such as granite, syenite, gahbro 
(especially in the Jotnu Fjeld), poiqdiyry, green- 
stone, lahradorite, serpentine, have iiierccd through 
both formations and ovei'.spiead thenr in broad 
sheets or coverlots. The prevailing formation in 
eastern Norway is called S]iaragmite, a loose 
aoeretion of conglomerates and hreecias, sandstone 
ami quartz. Bauds of Silurian rocks extend acros.s 
the southern part of the country frunr south-west 
to north-east, the two most clearly-dolinotl belts 
atretoliing from Hardanger Fjord to Trondlijem 
and from Skien Fjord (on the south coast) to Lake 
Mjosen. jMo.st of the rock.s of the iilateau liave 
hcoii greatly crumpled, folded, twisted, erushed, 
and dislocated. The ijrovailing formation throiigli- 
oiit iiortlieru Norway is granite. Nearly all parts of 
the country hear conHi)icnous traces of tlie .sciatch- 
iiig, grinding, and [loli.shing to which the structural 
rocks were subjected during the (ilaoial age and 
the ijeriod of its departure. Incised and striated 
lines, and polislied surfaces, ooour at all altitudes 
up to SOOO feet, and generally follow directions 
radiating outwards fiom tlie liiglmst mountain- 
knots of the peninsular rampart. Boulders litter 
the surface of the country nearly everywhere; 
moraines are nuinorons, and trans'\-crhe ridges of 
glacial detritus block the mouths of many of the 
valleys ; giant kettles,’ the ha, sins that received 
the glacial cataracts, occur in nmnerons districts 
near the sea. Moreover, the lines of ancient 
beaches, whether of the ocean or of glacial lakes, 
are distinctly traceable at many points along the 
coast from Bergen to the North Ca]3o; sometimes 
there are two, or oven more, one above another. 
The coast of northern Norway is estimated by some 
authorities to have risen between 400 and 600 feet. 
See UpnBAV.IL, 

Industries and Oecupaiions. — Norway’.s natural 
wealth lies in her llsheries, her forests, and her 
shipiiing; her manufactnrc.s, her mines, and lier 
agriculture are all unable to meet the home 
demands. 

By far the most important of the flshories are 
the cod and herring. Uod arc taken by 80,000 to 
90,000 men on the west coast from January to 
April. They are cured chiefly in two ways, being 
either dried on wooden frame, s (hence called tdrjisle 
= ‘dry lish’) or slightly salted, carried to the 
imainland, split ojren, and dried on the rocks (hence 
kli}]fish= ‘split lish’). The formei' are exported 
to Italy to the average annual value of £.374,000, 
the latter to Spain to a value ranging from £590,000 
to .£981,000 a year. Besides, cod-liver oil is ex- 
ported to an annual average of £338,000, salted roe 


to £289,000, ami heads and offals, powdered fni- 

maimrc, to £37,000 to £6.3,000. Herrings are taken 

all the year I'onnd ami exported to an annual valne 
\arying from £575,000 to £639,000. Mackerel 
(£83,300) and oysters aro taken oft' tlie south 
coast, and salmon and ,soa-tront ( L’43,400) ami 
lobsters ( £26,200 ) oft' the west coast. Oft' tlie niii tli 
coast of Finmark cod, saitho, flounders, smelt 
&c. are taken in summer and haitered to lliisdail 
merchants for tlonr ; this lishery engages about 
13,000 men. The flsheiy in tlie Polar seas for 
whale.s, walrus, seals, dog-fi.sh, .sharks, &'c. is 
pro.secnted by about 1000 men in less than 100 
small vessels, sailing from Troiiiso and Haumier. 
fest, with a few from Vardii; tlieir tolal eaininris 
in a .season vary between £17, 1, 000 and £378,000. 
The inland lakes and rivers contain an almndance 
of .salmon, tnml-, and red charr, and some of tlie 
soulhcni lakes have also grayling, bream, iieicli 
anil piike. ’ 

The forests cover about 24 per cent, of the entire 
surface, Ihongh the aiea has been of late yeais 
very greatly diminished. Trees are, however, ijeliiv 
Hystematically iilanted in several parts. The saw" 
milks (340 in nnmher) give eniidoyment to 10,300 
men, whilst 1600 more aro engageil in tlie prepaia- 
tion of wood-pulp and cellulo.se (42 faoloiies iu 
1885). Timber of all kiiuks is exiiorled to a total 
value of £1,785,000 (1888; .62,111,000 in 1890), 
wood-pulp and collnloso (o .COOO,.^ (a steady in- 
crea.se from £130,300 in 1880), matches to £97,400, 
and articles manufactured from wood to £23,600. 

AgriculLuro is carried on chiefly in tlie vicinity of 
Christiania, the lower emls of the east land valleys, 
in the level district of Jaulcroii in the extieiiie 
south-west, and around Trondlijem. Tlie faiius 
are mostly small ; 94 jicr cent, of the entire num- 
liev measure loss than 50 acres each, and more than 
lialf the farmers own the land they cultivate. Of 
the total iioiinlation 53 per (>ont. aro engaged in or 
connected with agricuUnre. The rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and goats— in the nortli reindeer— are im- 
portant branches. The area under enltivatinn is 
only 2 i>er cent, of the entire .surface of the country, 
ami nioadowB and grazing land add another 2’8 per 
cent. 

A eontnry ago and down to about 1870 the 
co|ipor and iron mines of lliiros and the silver- 
mines of Kongsherg yielded oomsiderahle outputs ; 
but tlioy have since greatly declineil. The only 
vigorous mine i.s at Vigsnms (on Karnifi, at the 
entrance to Bnkken Fjord ), wliioli yields £61,000 
worth of iiyrites in the year. Tlie total mineral 
output of Norway (iron jiyritos, silver, coiiper, 
ajiatite, nickel ) was worth £181, ,300 in 1885, one- 
half the value of 1882, The silver mined is, limv- 
ever, still wortli £57,700 a year. Barely 2000 men 
arc eniiiloyed in this occupation. 

The purely iiidn.strial os(,ahlislinicnts are grouped 
mainly nromul Christiania, and do not employ 
more than 45,500 ]ier,sons altogether. Besides 
.some already mentioned, the more imiiortaiit are 
textile mamifaetures (6037 employees and 143 fac- 
tories), macliine-hliops (4282 men' in 50 establish- 
iiieuts), chemical factories (75 with 3002 men), 
iron and metal works (67 with 2881 men), Inick- 
works (106 with 2354 men), ilonr-mills (.387 with 
1787 men), toljaeco-factorics (43; 1677), breweries 
(-17; 1411), and in a minor degree tanneries, di-s- 
tilleiios, and factories for matelies, glas,s, oil (fish 
and vegetable ), and paper. Water is the favoiuite 
motive power, only 002 out of 1925 o.slablishments 
using steam iu 1885. 

The Norwegians rank amongst the busiest sea- 
carriei's of the world, close upon nine million tons 
of merchandise having been carried in Norwegian 
vessels, in all harts of the world, in 1888, tlie 
owner-s of whieli earned the aggregate sura of 
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£.3,108,000. Yet the mercantile marine of Nm-way 
oniy cmliraceil in the same year a total of 0697 
'ailinn-ve^feeK of 1,896,908 trm.=i and ,>86 ‘■team- 
vesscl-^ nf 137,542 tons. But, as in nearly all other 
cmintiies, steam-vcsselM are hupplantitig sailinpc- 
ve=r=el-'. Shi[ilmilclin,o jq cairied on (ISSS) in 
seventy-nine est,ahli.shmonts, emiiloyins 1846 men, 
and .situated chielly in the south. .Sails .are iiinde 
liy 906 men in lifty-ei!,dit workshops. The coast 
li'shermen use for the most part heaviiy-lmilt 
wooden vessels, of small tonnage, with liiyli, square 
sterns. 

The poits of Norway were entered in 18SS (an 
average veai ) hy ll,2.iS vessels, h.aving an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 2,30.8,225, of which 6.3 per cent, 
entered under the Norwegian flag .and 16 per cent, 
under the Briti.sh. The exports during the ten 
\ ears ending 1888 ranged hetweeii £4, 9.57, 000 ( 1879) 
and £6,831,000 (1882) in value, the imports be- 
tween £7,346,000 (1879) and £9.167,000 (1881). 
The figures were lowest in 1885 ami 1886, hut since 
then liave been rising ; hy 1888 they had got hack 
to the level of 1882. The United Kingdom sends 
28 per cent, of the imports and receives .321 per 
cent of the e.xpoids. Germany conies next with 
27 percent of the imports and 14 per cent of the 
exports, .and Sweden third, with 13 and 13J per 
cent, le.speotively. The princijial articles of im- 
port are rye, barley, and wheat and rye Hour (alto- 
gether £1,595,000 in 1888), textiles (£1,.527,600), 
hacon, butter, and other provisions (£780,000), 
iron and other metals, raw and manufaetnred 
(£766,.300), coffee (£.564,600), ooals (£47.3, .300), 
ships (£.389,800), .sugar ,and nifllns.ses (£293,000), 
timber from .Sweden, in transit (£249,900), oils 
and glycerine (£2.36,400), hides (,£224,900), wines 
and spirits (£17.3,100), and smaller quantities of 
salt, tobacco, fruits and vegetahle.s, paper, lire. 
The more important of the exports are fish 
(£2,559,400 in all in 1888), timber, &c. (.£2,415,600), 
minerals and metnl-warcs (£414,100), oils, tallow, 
tar, Ac. (£342,900), hides, horns, &c. (£.312,400), 
textiles (£197,400), and paper and dyestulfs. In 
addition meat, grocerie.s, and timber to the total 
value of £318,100 pass out of the country in 
transit. Close upon 64 per cent, of the total foreign 
tv.ade passes through tlie three principal ports — • 
Christiania (.381 per cent.), Bergen (174 per cent.), 
and Trondhjem (74 per cent.). 

/’copfe.— The Norwegi.aiis share with the .Swiss 
the honour of being the most democratic peiqile in 
Europe. They are prond of their freedom and inde- 
pendence, arc simple, honest, and .straightforwaid, 
sober and frugal, and in general unaffectedly nions, 
though in some districts li.ahle to violent outfiuvsts 
of pas.sion. Otherwise they are slow of action and 
take life leisurely. The rural population, emhr.afiiig 
five-sixths of the total, are decidedly inoie demo- 
cratic than the urban. All titles of nobility were 
aholislied in 1821, and none hut townsfolk use the 
equivalent of our ‘ Mr. ’ Owing to the iii.siifficieiicy 
of the natural re.sources of the country to support 
the people, nearly 20,000 emigrate every year; 
between 1880 and 1888 inclusive 183,267 persoir.s in 
all left their country for good, almost all going to 
settle in the United States. Those who remain be- 
hind are fairly prosperous on the whole, for, though 
£380,000 to £390,000 are distributed every j’eav in 
poor-relief to between 65,000 and 67,000 persons, 
tlieie are ( 1889) 345 savings-lranks, holding depo.sits 
to the total amount of £10,364,200 in the name and 
behalf of 452,736 depositor.s (23 per cent, of the 
total population ), giving an average of £22, 17s. lOd. 
for each depositor. In the matter of illegitimacy 
the record is not so good ; in the ten years ending 
1885 of the total mimher of children born 8 ‘25 
per cent, were illegitimate ; the figure stands in 
England at 4'8; in Scotland, 8-3; in Ireland, 2-9. 


Since 1871 eaiiicri cnileavoms have been made to 
diminish the con'-nmiition of '-jiiiitnmis liquor-, the 
instriiiiient chiefly lelied iipou hehig the Gothen- 
hurg Hcen-iiig -y-teiu. Tins -y-teiu was hy 1888 
e-tahllslicd in all hut three nut of the fifty-four 
tnivns of the kingdom. By this means, in spite 
of tlie_ rapid growth of the population, the con- 
•siimption of spiritiions liijiinrs decreased from 
2,698,960 gallons in 1876 to 1,32.5,060 gallons in 
1888, a reduction of more than one-half. More- 
over, after paying exjienses, gr.anting 5 per cent, to 
the -hareUohlei.s, ami compensating the sellei- of 
spirit- whom the system supplants, there remains 
an annual surplus of £42,800 to £55,500, wliich is 
spent in the mainteuauce of schools, public roads 
and parks, water-works, pool -relief, and charitalile 
institntion.s. As road-makers the Norivegian.s vie 
with the Swiss; their difficult country h.is com- 
pi'lleil tliem to perform some feats of engineering 
skill of no mean order. But the piincipal means of 
eommnnication are steamboats, which ply all along 
the coast, on the fjonls, an(l the inland lakes. 
There are, however, some 15,000 miles of well-kept 
national and cmnnuinal roads, and 970 miles of 
raihv.ay ( .all hut 42 miles ui, an, aged hy the .state), 
and clo.se upon 5000 niile.s of telegrapli line.-! (not 
wires). The railway lines radiate chielly fmm 
Chri.stiania. One connects Troridhjem with tlie 
ca]iital, and in 1891 there were three built ami one 
Imilding to connect Norway with Sweden. Nor- 
way is now visited every summer by great niinihpr.s 
of tourists ; the niimher increased' from 1.3,569 in 
1886 to 23,40.3 in 1890, one-thinl being British, the 
re.-t chiefly .Swedes, Dane.s, and Germ.ans. 

The people are on the whole well educated and 
intellieent, Attend.ance at school is free, ami 
compulsory niion all chililren between seven (six 
and a h.alf in towns ) and fourteen. The country is 
well equipped with primary schools, and for the 
Iiighev branches there are fifty-four middle-class 
.schools, .seventeen lycenniR, anil the university of 
Uhristiania, with five facnUies, and (in ISSS) 1650 
.students and fifty-four lecturer-'. In addition 
there are numerous excellent priv.ate schools. The 
state contrihutes about one-third of the total cost 
of the public educational establishments through- 
out the country. Exce\it for about 4000 persons, 
the entire population belong to the Lutheran 
Church. For purpose- of ecclesia.stical govemmeut 
the country is divideil into si.-c dioceses [itifts], each 
adiiiinlsteiedhy a bishop — viz. Christiani.a, Hamar, 
Cliristian.sand, 'Bergen, Trondhjem, and Trom.-n. 

Comtitutim . — Norway is a free, independent 
state, nominally a kingdom, hut practically to all 
intents and piirpo-es a repiiidic. The supreme 
executive rests with the king, who is at the same 
time king of Sweden ; hut the responsibility for 
his acts is borne by a council of state, appointed 
by himself from Norwegians above tliiity j-ears of 
age, and consisting of two ministere and at least 
seven couneinnr.s. One minister and two councilloi-s 
niii-st alway.s be in attendance on the king when 
he is not in Norway. The other minister and the 
remaining councillor.s administer the internal affairs 
of the country, the minister presiding over the de- 
liberations of the council (sometimes also taking a 
portfolio ), and the councillors directing each a special 
department — at present .seven, lieligion and Edu- 
cation, Justice, Interior, Public Yhirks, Finance, 
Defence, Hevision of .all Public Accounts. A.s viceroy 
in Nonvay the king may appoint his eldest pn, or 
Ms eldest .son, hut none other ; if there is a viceroy, 
he presides over the council of .state. The king 
declares war and peace, and makes treaties and 
agi'eements on his own initiative, but cannot use 
the army and fleet for an aggressive war without 
the consent of the Norwegian parliament. Both 
conntries are represented hy one and the same 
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cUplumatic oorph. Tliu jicoplu piirticiiato in the 
jiovevninent tliionoh the Storlliiiiy (ir iiarliainent, 
whioli confiihth of 11-1 innnihpvs, 76 repicseiiting llie 
country disliicts and 3S tlie towiih. All Nov- 
wpgiai'iK aliov’C twenty-fivp ypaia of ago who satisfy 
ccitairi conditions of residence and ]iro])cit\ 
(|nalilioation, or station, meet o7ice in every lliiee 
yeais in the parish chnieh and choose one man 
trom every hnndrcd of their numlier to scleei the 
inGinhers of piarliament for the count}'. Every nian 
so selected, even though it he against his ivill, 
is ohliged to sit in one pailiament (of thi'ee yeais), 
hut not in a second. If a sitting memher dies his 
place i.s taken by tlie man nho stands ne.xt on the 
list of lopresentatives aelecled hy the (deetoi-s. As 
soon as the Storthing meets (in Eehrmiry every 
year in Cliristianiji) one-foni'th (2!)) of tlie as.semhle(l 
iiiemliei-i aie chosen to foi'in aji upper Imnse 
; tlie I'cmainder constitute the lower 
lioiise ( O'llcihfhiiiri), in which all legislative measures 
are proposed eilher hy a memher of the hon.se or 
hy a memher of the government. The np]ier 
house may send hack a hill twice; hut afler the 
second rejecliim holh houses vote together as 
one, thongli in thal ease a majority of two-third.s i.s 
necessary. The king's signature m€akeK a hill 
law. Hut if he refuses to sign, and the hill is 
passed hy three snccessive parliaments ( not sessions), 
it hecoine.s law ill sjiito of the king’s veto. Every 
memher of the parhaineut is allowed Ills. -Id. a day 
with travelling cxiienses. Tlie alVairs of each 
count}' are directed hy a special administrative 
nlllcor. Iloth the counties and the commnnos 
enjoy a liheral degrei" of solf-gnvornmcnt. dustice 
is adminisli'rod locally hy sheiill's; from them an 
appeal is allowed to one of the four so-called 
diocesan com Is, and from tlnmi (o Hie sniironie court 
sitting at Chrisliania. The iialional evpenditiiri' 
averages slightly under two and a half millions iier 
aiiiinm, and the rovenm' somewhat less. The 
national debt amonnled in ISSS to .66,8-10,070. 
Tliore are. two national banks, a joint-stock h.ank 
with a ca[iital of •62,073, 300, and a hypothec hank 
witli aoapilal of 6611,100. The immetary unit is 
Hie krone ( = Is, l.’d.), divided into 100 ore. Tin' 
ineti'ie system of woigdits and measures prevails; 
and Norway has her own national Hag distinct 
from Sweden. TIiu iialional defences emhraee an 
army and navy. All men, not ineapaeitated or 
s|ieeially exempt, aliovo the ago of twenty-three 
serve ten years with tlie colours, hut are only 
called out for a few weeks’ exercise every summer. 
Close U]ion 6300 men are drawn h}' cnnscriiitioii 
aiinnally. Tlie inhabitants of the counties of Nord- 
land, Tromsii, and Einmark, with a certain |iro- 
lortioii of the coast population farther south, are 
iahlo to conscription for the navy, and serve 
from twont}'-two to tliirkv-Iive years' of age. The 
naval dockyards are at Horten, on tlie west side 
of Cliiisti.niia Fjord. 'Die fleet eoii.si.sts of about 
a dozen gunboats { first and second class), four iron- 
clad monitors, and sonic tliirt}- other vessels, with 
a torpedo service. 

iSeo Euur, JYoiyex Lmul ncj Folk (1886); KircliholT, 
Laiidci'kuiidi' (pt. ii. ISilO) ; in English, sou i)u Cliailln, 
Znnd of the MiUtiiiiht dun ('2 vols. 1881); F. Vincent, 
Woi'sk, Lapp, and Finn (1881); Mary Godwin, Litlirs 
fritin Novu'ap (1796); J, 1). forlics, Fonrap and th 
(fkieta's (18.63) ; and mmvorous modern hooks of travel, 
aiioh as C. 'W. Wood, llonnd nhont Normm (1880); 
Lovett, Fonotijian ViHm'cs (1886); Corning, From 
Aalcmnid toTctnnn (1889), and others. For the geology, 
see KjcrulF, various works in Norwegian (1866-79); for 
tlie pliiiit-liffj, iSchiiheler, Forces Veexlvit/c (3 vols. 
1886-89 ), and other works ; anil tor the statistics, Jie 
publications of the Norwegian stati.stic.al departiiieiit, 
partly duplicated in Frunoli, 'I’lie host guidebooks to 
tlio country are tliose by Yngvar Nielsen, Baedeker, 
Tonsherg, Bennett, Jiirgensen, and Wilson. 


Ili.stoi y. — M is not until the 9lli cpiiturv tint 
the stoiy of Noiway begins to emerge from the 
(ihseiiiities of inytli and legend. At the time the 
tribes of (iothic descent ciossod the Baltie ami 
settled in tlie .southern jiaits of the Hcandiiiaidan 
peiiiiisiil.i they found the Lapps or Finns in 
possession. Tliese people tlioy diove mirlli toward- 
the Arefie Oeean. When t'liis immigiation tool 
]ilnee cannot he determined exactly. Indeed ii 
aeeoidiiig to one ilieory, tlie oiiginiil home of’ tlie 
Aryans wiis in Seandinavia, it prolialdy never took 
jilace al. Ill], At the dawn of tlie hi.st'orie.al peiioti 
Nonvay was jiarcelled out among the fiee men of 
tlie laec (Noiueiii, Noi, semen, Norwegians), wliose 
.slave.s — jiiisonois taken in war — tilled tlie soil 
whilst they and their fiee dependents spent tlieh 
time in ligiiling, viking iiiids, and similar ]iiiisiiit-. 
The ties that niiiled these free men weie per.sonai 
rather than jiolitical or lerritoriiil, Uuingli for 
judicial pnrpo.se.s all who dwelt in a well-defined 
distiief (fylni) met al stated inleivals and at fixed 
]ilaeeh lo adjudicate in comnioii, on terms of sliict 
equality. Several of these distiiets were associated 
together in a liiglier unity — tlie ihiny. Of .such 
tlmiyn or meetings lliere eame to he' eveiitiiallv 
tlire'e, the Frosta for the iiortli, tlie tiiila for tli'e 
west and smith, and the Eidsilia for the cast; at a 
later dale the Ihirgar thiny for the south-east was 
sejiarated from the Eidsilia. Flacli of these thinys 
had its own indepemlent code of inirely eiisloniaiy 
laws. The eliiel men, calling themselves kings, 
laler jarls (calls), Iiad no olileial authority; their 
powm’ was due solely to tlieir jiersoiial i’niiueiioe 
— their character, wealtli, warlike renown, and long 
doseimt (eoni]iaru Noktiimun), 

The cradle of the fnlure kingdom of Norway was 
the district of ■\’'cHtfold, on the xvesU'rn side of Yik 
(now Cliristiania Fiord). 'J'heic a royal race from 
Sweden estalilislieil tliem.selves, seemingly in tlie 
71 h eeiitnrv. A descendant of these kings, Black 
ITalfdan (ilied 860), ledueed the petty king.s to the 
north of him, ns far as Lake Dljiisen. His greatei 
son, Harold Haarfager or Fairhair (king 863-930), 
extended liis sway as far north as Tiniidhjeiii, in 
which distriet, ,as hm'iig his lirst coiiijiiest in lands 
tliat owed no allegiaiiee to ihe cliief king in 
Sweden, he estalilislieil the seat of his power, 
just as till' eleelor of Ih'iuideiilinrg calied liiiiisolf 
Frederick 1. king of Prussia. After that in tliree 
great sea-lights, tlie last near Stavanger in 883, he 
couqncied the king.s of the xvest and south-west, 
and proclaimed himself chief king in Norway. 
But many of the defeated eliiefs (kings) refused to 
Milnnit to Harold, especially when he as.serted the 
right of coni|nesl, seized their od.al lands, andintio- 
diioed a form of feudalism. Tliiiy sailed across tlie 
Western (Nortli) Sea, and colonised the Faroe, 
Shetland, and Orkney IslandH, the Ilehridea, JIan, 
Ireland, lint they so harassed the men (jarls) to 
whom Harold had given their lands in Norway 
that the king, pursuing them, .slew- many of them 
and reduced tlie i.slands to liis sway, and apiminted 
earls ox-er them (Orkneys, llelirides). Those W’lio 
were still disafl'ected escaped his rule h}' sailing on 
farther to Iceland. In Harold’s reign the skalds 
or iiiiprovisatore eniirt-poel,.s liegaii lo eomjiose, and 
xvere held in great honour. Harold’s son, Erik Blood- 
axe, was driven from Norway hy a younger hrollier 
Haeo in 936, ami for many years tlie country 
was distracted by Eiik’s .sons trying to recover 
their fatlier’s power. After Haco died (061) tlieir 
principal oiiixment was Earl Haco of Trondlijem, 
wlio ruled Norway west of the mountain plateau 
until he was killed in a revolt (996). Olaf 
Tryggveson , a de.scemlaiit of Harold Haarfager, a 
man xvlio had won great fame as a viking in 
England (091-094) and elsexvhore, stepped into the 
gap. Like his great-nnele Haco, he was a (’hristiaii. 
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anil like liiin lie iitteinpteil to make lim iieuple 
L'liii'tian, ami he diil make them ( 'liii-tiau, at 
le.i't numinally ami ^uiieificially. Tlie lioan iileal 
of a 'C'.i-kiiit;i and the [iiidu and adniiiatimi of liK 
[jeople. Ulaf died a hern's deatli, liolitiiin ay.iiiisl; a 
Iki'C 1)11' the noith coast of Piiissia ( 1000). After 
an intenal of tiftern ^eais iinoLher Ulaf, likewise 
a desceiulaiit of Haiold Haaifa;epr, landed and -non 
the kingdom from the sinih of Eail Haco. This 
Olaf, St Olaf, maile his people’s Christianity 
more leal, first thurini"hly welded tlie kiiifidoni 
into a united state, made .ill the ivestein isl.ind.s 
tributary, and iiiled sternly but well. Ever .sineu 
the days of Haiold Hiiarfai;ei the kiti” of thelt.anes 
had claimed supremacy over at least southern 
Nuiwav : in 1028 the oreat Canute came with a 
larop lleet to make pood Ids claim. Ulaf fled to 
Ilussia, and in attemptiiip to win back ins ciown 
perished in battle at .Stikkiestad near Tioiidlijem 
(lO.'SO). Five yeais bate)' tlie chiefs of the laud 
made Olaf's son Maxims kino, and he became kiu,e 
of the Danes also in lO-t'2. lint this ollice he found 
.so ditlicult that in 1040 he associated with himself 
as kino his uncle Ifarold flaaulraada, who had 
served in the Vaniii^ piiard at Constantinople iuid 
had fouyht against the .Sai.aceiis in .Sicily. War 
between tlie Danes and Nonsemen was almost 
chronic all Ihroiigli the reigns of Magini.s and 
Harold, who became sole king in 1047. HaioUl's 
love of adventure led him to his death at Stamfoul 
Bridge in Englaiul in 1000. Dining tlie peaceful 
leigii of Harold’s son, Olaf Kyiie (10(i7-9ii), com- 
merce thrived, industiial guilds were formed, and 
the land piospered greatly. 'Die ne.vt king, Olaf's 
son, Magnn.s Barefoot, waged war in the Orkney .s. 
Hehi'ides, and Ireland, till lie fell in tliis last island 
in 1103. Two sons of Magiuis, Eystein (died 1122) 
and Bignril (died 1130), then reigned in concert, 
Eystein being a iiuiet .stay-atdiome piince, whilst 
Siguid, who had iukerited all the adteiituiotis 
enterpri.se of his anoestoi'.s, sailed to tlie Levant, 
and visited Jeni.sniem and Constantinople ( 1107-11). 
After his retmii he gre.atly fostered the ehurcli. 
At this jieriod the towns hogaii to be piosperous. 

Ftom 1130 to 1240 the country was torn by 
internal feuds, three predoiuiuaiit piuties, contest- 
ing for power — an oligarchical party amongst the 
chief men ; the bishops’ party, who claimed the 
right to elect tlie king; anil .after 117k the 
naliun.alisb Birkeheiner (i.e. ‘ Bueh-legs’), who 
generally had the Hist tw'o parties allied against 
them, hut wdio in the loiig-ruii got the victory. 
After defeating the earls and bishops, and slaying 
their nominee or puppet. King Magnus, iii Noid 
Fjord (1184), they made their leader Sverre (died 
1202), a Faroe islander, and a elei'er man, king. 
Nevertheless, tlie civil .strife went on until the 
twenty-third year (1240) of the reign of Sverre's 
grandson Haco. This king reigned tw'euty-tlnee 
years longer, and during that time the laud 
recovered from her distr.actioiis. Iceland acknow- 
ledged the supi'Pinaey of tlie king in Norway in 
1262. Haco died at Kirkwall ( 1263), .shortly .after 
being defeated at L.args in an attack upon Scot- 
land. It was during the lirst half of the 13th 
century that the Old Norse literature began to he 
written down. The laws were put in waiting dniiiig 
the reign of Haco’s sou, Magnus the Law-hetterer 
( 1263-SO ), wdio, in 1266, gave up the Hehride-s to 
.Scotland. The ]iretension.s of the hi.sliops' party 
were Ihially orii.slied hy Erik (died 1209), son of 
Magnus, and father of the little Margaret, IMaul 
of Nor\v.ay. Erik’s successor, his brother Haco, 
dying (1319) without a son, the throne passed 
through a daugliter to the Swmdish royal lioiise, 
and .again through marriage to the Danish (1.380). 
The great Queen Margaret of Denmark united all 
three kingdoms hy the Union of Kalmar (1397). 
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.\inl now e\ 11 d.i\ ' lell iiiion tin* 1. mil. 'Die e.Mia- 
orilimii} e-\.eitlous of Nuiway's youth seem to li.iie 
w mil her oiue.iily; her liigh --puit .and eiiteiinise 
were gone ; hpr li'temtme dieil our, ami iiei intelli- 
gence hiiined diiw n to .idnil gliumai ; liei comnieice 
p;'.s.,ed into the tyiaimic.d liaml' ot tlip H.an.sL',itic 
uieieh.Luls of Beigen ; hei uhl L-olonie', Oikney 
ainl Shetlauil, weie pledged to Scotl.unl for e\er 
in 1468; Deimiaik, whicli .it lli-t le'pccted her 
initional liglits, tie.ited her fiom l.liiO as a eon- 
(pieied iirmim-e, and fi need the Ilefunnatiim ujioii 
her, jet the Nmwegian.s iievei seiioiislj I'eseiited 
the haish and oppiessh e tie.umenr of (lieir lulei.-. 
Ill 1612 some 300 men fiom .Seothind, whilst m.aking 
their way to join the aimj of iTUstavn.s Adolphus in 
Kweclcn, weie cut to pieces hy tlie Nmwegian peas- 
anlij in the pass of Kiingeleti m trudliiaiiiUdal. 

The national .-.piiic lieg.ui to stir ag.iiii in the 
awakening of the peoples oceasioiied hj- the 
French lleiolution ; and tlie ti.aii.'feienee of Nor- 
waj- to Hweiien in 1814 gave hack to the Nor- 
wegians their national lights, a Uheial eniistitii- 
Lion, and their sense of national unit\. At lirst 
thej' lesisteil tlie tiaiisfeieiirp. Prince Christian of 
Deniii.aik headed the mmement foi iinleiienilence, 
and stiiiinioned a national a'semlily, wliieli at 
Eidsiold (17th M.aj ) diew up a lihei.d eoitetitu- 
tiijii. But .Sweden marched her foiees into the 
countij'. and on 10th Uotolier Chiisti.in .ilulioiited. 
C'haile.s XIII. of Sweden, Inning leeogniseil the 
coiistituiiim, was elected king on 4th Nmemhei. 
Ill 1821 the Norwegians .abolished all titles of no- 
bilitj'. Tliespiritof independence and of nationality 
has giown stionger as tlie ,jeni' liaie pas.sed, in- 
iln.stiy lni.s llniveil, commejce has pjijspeieil and 
brought wealth, and, intelleetuallj . Nin way stands 
in the vail of progress. The pi iiiciiial event since the 
union with Sw eden was the oveiwheliiihig protest 
of the peojile iigaiiist the right claimed Iiy the king 
to veto absolutely hills duly passed hy their elected 
repiesentathes, the struggle lusting through the 
years 1872-84. 

See Muneli, Uel jyiovit Fol/.i IJhIuric (7 vols. ]R.i2- 
63); E. Sur.1!, Udiiijt onr lYoipca Mhtnne (1873-77); 
Keyaer, Noryra hUUi- oy liUiiJoi'fatniiiii (1S07). In Eng- 
lisli, Hciuibkritnjhi, trans. hy AY. ilorris aiitl ilagiiusbon 
(vol.i!. iii.-vi. of S.iga Lihiviiy, 1.S91) or by Laing (3 vols. 
1814: iieweil. l.SUU); Boyeaeii, HiUoi’/i of iVo/'iini) (new’ 
ed. 1890); T. Micbell. Jhitory of the SeoUthh JixpLilition 
tn Noriruii in 2622(1886): anil Powell and Vigfusaun, 
Coi-jii's J'oelkiwi Buriuh' (18.83). C'.irljle's Early Kiuyii 
ofA'oniay (1878) is ail.'ipteil from Laing’s Ucimskruiyla. 

Ldeidtiire . — Like tlermaiij, Noiw.ay has an 
aiieieiit mid a mudeiii peiiud of literary liistoi’V — 
the intenal between being mostly blank. 'Tlie 
ancient period of Norwegian literatme is that of 
the Sagas (q.v.), and see .also ICEL.V.ND, SsoiiEo, 
Edd.a. AA'liat writers Norway gave birth to 
between the 13th and the 19tli century, except 
Peder Dasa (1647-1708) and Doiothea Engelbrets- 
datter ( 1634-1716), are counted amongst the Danes, 
in whose language tliey wrote. These men, Hol- 
heig, Tullhi, AA^essel, F.asting, Bruu, Frimaini, and 
olhens — some of them the brightest ornaments of 
Danish liteiatme— have been already mentioned 
under Deimuark (i[.v.). 

The modern period begins with the re-aw’akening 
of the national life ; it received its lirst impulses 
fiom the Noiwegian .Society, a bund of p,atriotie 
men living in Copealmgeii in 1772, from the 
fouiuling of a native iiiiiveisity at Cbiisli.ania ill 
1811, and from the leeovery of national indeijeml- 
eiice ill 1814. The e.arliest writers of the new eia, 
tlie poets Bjeriegaard (1792-1842), M. C. H.ansen 
(1794-1842), and .Seliwach (1793-1860), tliougli the 
ring of patriotism is in their work, possessed little 
originality. The creator of the inodern national 
literature was AA'ergel.aiul (1808-45), the Schiller 
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of his country, who helieved tliat in lliu free Wuiicli, Ivey Her, Dneeo, Aaseii, I'ucr(.r (181') 
l)easant proprietor lay the hope of Noiway’h FriUncr (1S12), Stocklleth ( 1787-1806); and ‘ill 
future, and wdio laboured earnestly to niako him orioiitalistH, Uaajiari and (J. Lassen ( 1800-7(1). 
worthy of that liRdi calling. The nebulous thought in arclueohigy, Itygh (]83;i); in jmisprudenee 
and disregard of u'sthetic law and taste shown in Hchweigiurrd (1808-70), Luhsou (17 98-1873)’ 
his earlier works provoked the satirical attacks of Asehehong (18*22), Slang (1808), Hallager (181Q.! 
Welhaven (1807-73), a master of poetic for in, ami 70); in niatlieniatics, IlanHlecn (178-1-1873) inu'l 
the repie.sentativ'e of Iho intellectual aiistociacy ol Aliel (180*2-21)); in science, Michael Sai.s (1805- 
the country, tire meicanbile and ollicial classes. Tills 611) and his aim, tl. O. SaiH (1837), as hiolo"ists 
gave lise to a keen literary feud. lint, apait iiom ami Keilhaii (1797-1858) and Tli. Kjerulf (1825-881 
Andreas Miineli (1811-8-i), tlie ladies’ poet, who us geologists. The LestNorwegiah paintens have 
stand.s by hiiiiself, and tlie poets ,1. Moe (1813-82), hecn Tideniaiid (1814-70), C. I'. S. Ilanseu (1S4!) 
Jensen (181*2-67), and Tli. Kjei'iilf (1825-88), wlm Uude (1825), M. Muller (1828), ,S. Jacobsen (1833)’ 
were more or less inlluonced liy Welliavou, neaily Muiithe (1841), and Siuding (1842); the best 
all suhseipieiit writeis have worked in Hie s])iiit of sculptor, Middelthun ( 18*20-86) ; the best imisidans 
Wergelaini, and fill the aauie ends. Moiisen(18l5 Ole Hull (1810-80), II. Kjerulf ( 1815-08), Giiec 
52) penned hiie.s wliicli soniotinies appioacli Die ( 1843), and yvendsun ( 1840). “ 

best of Weigeland’s later woilc in rpiality. Aasen See Seliwcitzor, t^eicliichtc der Slandinavischm Lit- 
(liorn 1813), Vinje (1818-70), K. Jan.soii (1841), tenttur (3 voL. 188(1 90); Oos.se, Northa n Htudies {'2i 
Sivie (1857), and (laiborg (1851), the Uaaltdrivvci , cd. 1882); Halvui.seii, NonL Forfatlu'-Lexihun, ihf-iij 
have tried to create a literary language by collating (1881 el seij.)-, Jiugei, Nmlc ForfatUrv (1883); and 
and fusing togcthei the vaiioiis peasant dialects, tlie Jlotten-Hnnseii’a ox,oellent bibliography, La AWvegeLit- 
fust named moio especially in philological works, irnaie, 60 (IWiO). 

the otheis in tales and novels, and even in poetry. INorwjiy llsuldoclc. See Bisrgylt. 

Oarborg is a writer of striking individuality. Norwicll, a cathedral city of England, the 
A.shjornHBn (1812-85) and Moe, the poet, and capital of Norfolk, and a pailiamentiiiy, cimnty, 
Faye collected the folk-tales ; LandsLad ( 180*2-81 ), ami municipal boiougli (the liiHt letuiiiing two 
the hymn-writer, and Bugge ( 1833) collected the niembois), is mtualed on the Wcn.snni, immediately 
popnl'ai songs. Haa (1809-77) popnlaimed the above its conlluonee with the Yaio, 18 miles IV. of 
historyof his country, and Vig (1824-57) labomed in Yaimouth and 114 NNE. of London. Pop. (1801) 
the same direction in various works for Die people. 31,975 ; (1831) 61,110 ; (1881) 87,812 ; (1889) 94,510. 
Hohultre (1823-73), Eiiis (1821), OaOgaard (1812- Built on the .Munimit and slopes of a hill which 
73), Magdalena Tlioreaen (1810), and others have gradually rises fiom the river, the eity, with its 
described well anil lovingly their native land ami hamlets, coveis an mea of 7472 acrew, as cominu'ed 
its people. Bjornson ( 1832), M, Thoieseri, and Lie with that of two miles enclosed by its ancient walls 
(1833) liavo wiittoii good tale.s fioni tlie life of (120-1-1342), and its rnurow, winding streets aie 
the luovinoea; the peasant tales of Bjornson are lieh in examples of early arcliiteotuve— us I’nll’s 
of great merit, Eiloit Snndt ( 1817-75) stiovo to Ferry and the Bisliop’s ljudge_ ( 1205), both on the 
educate the country-people tliiough his treatises river-hanks; >St (liles" Hosjiital (founded 1249); 
on their social and economic ciicunistauces. The the Ethclliert Uateway {l•l>ra 1272); Bishop (ial- 
cliief writers of the latest phase of Norwegian moil’s Gatovv’ay {rnm 1325); the (iuihlhall (com- 
lituratuvo are Ihscu (1828), Bjuin.s()n, Lie, Kjel- pletedl413); Eriiinglmm Gate (1420); tlia Music 
land (1849), Garhorg, (Jaiuilla Collett (1813), ITouso (piuLly Novnuui, ami once a lesidunce of 
Elster (1841-81), M. Tliorcseu, Jieger (1854), Sir Edward Coke) ; the Bridewell (Heooiated and 
Flood (1837), Glooi'sen (1838), Amalie Skram Puriiendieular, circa 1400); and the Dolphin Iim 
(1847), Krislofersen (1851), Krogh, Gunnar (1587). The cathedral, almost wholly Norman iu 
Ileiberg, Hamsun, and others. Speaking geiier- stylo, hut the growth of more than four centmie.s, 
ally, these authors, all novelists except Ibsuii and oueuiiies a site close to the river, and was founded 
Heiliorg, show a strenuous desiiu fur truth, great iu lOOU by Bishop llorlicvt Losiiiga *. its diiiieu- 
eariiestne.ss, a strongly realistic way of looking sioiis aro 407 feet iu length by 72 in bieadlh (or 
at things, keen delight in intellectual ami moral 178 aeioss the tvauBopls), and it is su\ mounted by 
strife, remarkable directness, vigour, ami fresh- a noble (Norman) lower and (Decorated) spire of 
ness of style, a decided leaning to satire, ami 315 feet — the highest iu England next to Salis- 
fietiuontly, too, a charming naivetd and striking* bury : bpecial features are the relics, consisting 
originality. Ibsen, a writer of conspicuous jiowin* of two glorious ai*(‘lies, of its Early Englisli Lady 
and genius, has written nothing hut plays, histori- Ghapel (doniolished 1573-89); its cloisters, 175 
cal, lyiicai, and socin .satirical ; Bjornson, Kjel- feet smiare ( 1207-1430) ; the Decorated Beanchaiiip 
land, Lie, and M. Thoresen hav*e also produced Glia])ol (in which is preserved the Bible used at the 
dramatic works, all, except the lady’s, of con- coronation of t^ueen V^icLoria), and the vaulted 
siderable merit. Thu poems of Ibsen and Bjdrnsmi roof of the nave and transept, rich in niedia*val 
likewise take high laiik; Gloer.seu and Lie rvrite sculptured bosses. Clo.se by is the graimnar-.seliool, 
rospectahle vei.se. Kjelhuul satirises the classes of founded (as a Mortuary Chapel) in 1319, and 
whom IVelhaveii wa*!. the representative; lie has famous as the place of education of Loid Nelsim, 
stiong cosmopolitan, esiiecially li'rcnch, tendencies. Bajah Brooke, and other celebrities; also St 
Poulseu (1850), ‘ Marie,’ and 'Marie Colhan U3H- Amivow’s Hall ( Perpendieular ; fonnorly the chuich 
84) mast he mentioned a,s voluminoas and popular of the Black Friars), in wliicdi aro lield the tii- 
authors of works of a light character. ennial musical festivals, first estahli.slied at Norwich 

In other dopartment.s than pure literature the in 1824. Next after the cathedral the most stifle- 
sulijoincd must be named : in literary history, iiig edifice is the castle, crowning the sniniult of a 
Butten-Hanson (1824-69), II. Lassen (1824), .sugar-loaf mound in the centre of the eity, and 
Jieger, tlkavlan (1838), Dietvich.son (1834); in originally, with its defences, extending to the 
history, P. A Munch (1810-63), Keyser (1803-64), pi(“tiii*e.smie markot-plaoe ; its massive quadrangular 
Lange (ISIO-CI), Daae (1834), E. Kars (1835), ft. Norman keep, the only portion now standing, was 
Storm (1845), B. _Moe (1814-50), Faye (1802-60), used as a prison till 1880. In it and the adjaront 
Nielsen (1843); in iiliilosojiliy, _ Tresohow (1761- prison-lmildiiig.s has been placed the local mnseinii, 
1833), Monrad (1816), a Hegelian; in theology, famouR for its colleetion of raptorial birds. On the 
Caspari (1814), TIauge (1771-1824), VVoxols (1797- oattle-niarkct beneath the castle is held annually, 
1866), F. W. Bugge (1838); in philology, P. A. on Maundy Thursday, the famous cattle and sheep 
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f.vir, fouiierly held Dii Tomhkuid, and m> giaidiically 
de^crihed in Boiron’/' Lnrci>(trij. The dmrelieh, 
lort^ -four in iminbei, aie foi the most pait built nf 
llint, and in the Peiiieiidieulav style : those of St 
I’etPi JIaneioft (^\llel■e once Archbishoji TeniMm 
niiui'teied), St Aiidren, St (dies, St Lawrence, St 
liichael (’oslauy, and St Ste])heii are the finest 
ev.'Hnjdes ; nldlst of [niblic biuldinn's of modern 
ilate ineiitimi should be made of the boajiital 
(founded 1771 and rebuilt 1879-83), an Affucul- 
tiiifd Hall (1882), and aVnlunteei Uriil-liall ( 188G). 
Fuimeily one of tlie largest seats in England of the 
worsted-'i\ e.ai ing trade, the city is .still noted foi its 
textile fabrics— esfiecialH its eiaiies: but the prin- 
cipal niaiiufactiues now caiiied on are those of 
mU'taid, starch, ornamental ironware, hoots and 
sliot's, whilst extensive hiewerics and a vinegar 
distilleiy, as u’ell as large nniseiv-gardens on the 
outskirts of the town, give emidoyiuent to many' 
hands. 

Oft-times iiillaged by the Danes, and in 878 
Gutiniim's headffuartei s, Norwich in lOOi was 
burned by Sweyn, and thirteen yeaia later was held 
by bis .son Canute. Subserjnent to the Norman 
Conquest the jiriiiciiial incidents in its liisUny' have 
been the translation of the bishopiic hither from 
Thetford (lOO-t); the giauting of its fust charter 
of self-government ( 1194) ; its sacking hy Louis the 
French Danijhin (121(5); the riotous attack hy the 
citizens on the cathedral monasteiy ( 1272); its ftrat 
lepresent.itiou in parliament (12'93); settlements 
of Flemish weavers (1.336) and of Dutch aud 
AValluon tefiigees (1538-1603); a hurricane (loth 
Jannaiy 1302), M'hioh hlou down tlie spire of the 
catliedial ; John Litester’s rehelliou (1381); dis- 
astrous files (1403 and 1309), on the last occasion 
the looE of the cathedral heiim destioyed; tlie 
encampment of Net's rebels on llousehoid Heath 
{1J40); many I'oya! visit.s, aud outbreaks of the 
plague, the worst bein^ the Black Death in 1349, 
when half the population is supposed to have per- 
ished, ill 1602, when 3070 pei-.90iis died, and in 1605, 
when 2231 sucoiiiubed ; and a collision on the rail- 
way 2 miles to the ea.st of the city ( 10th September 
1874), when twenty-live persons lost their lives. 
Among the sixty-live hishopa of Norwich have been 
Paiiduipli (tlie pope's legate), .Salmon (the builder 
of the grammai -school), Bateman (the foundei of 
Trinity Hall at Canihriclge), Despenser (‘the fight- 
ing Bishop of Norwich'), Corbet (the poet), Hurs- 
iiett and Mamieis-Buttoii (afterwards Archbishops 
of York and Caiiterhiiry ), Wren (father of the 
celebrated aichitect), Joseph Hall, and Keynolds 
(the composer of the General Thanksgiving in the 
I Piayer-hook). Of eitizeits the best known are Sir 
Thomas Ei'piiigham (builder of the gate wliich 
bears bis n.ime, and cliamberlaiu to Heni’y IV.); 
Thomas Bilney' ; Arclibisliop Parker ; Dr Gains ; 
Greene (the poet and diaiiiatist) ; Bishops Cosin 
and Tanner; Sir Thomas Browne; Dr Samuel 
Clarke ; Sir James Edward Smith ; ‘ Old ’ Croine, 
his son, Cotiiian, Stark, aud Vincent (the ‘Nor- 
wich school’ of painters); Mrs Opie ; Crotch (the 
musical composer); Wilkins (the architect and 
It. A. ) ; Pmfe.s.sor.s Taj'lor and Brewer ; Sir W. J. 
Hooker ; Gnrne.v (the philanthropist) and his sister, 
Elizabeth Fiy ; Lindley ( the botanist ) ; and Hai-riet 
Martineau and her brother James. 

Sue works by Stacy (1819), Eayiie (1858), Gonlbum 
(1S76), Jarrold (1883), aud Jessopp (ISSi) ; also those 
cited under NorfoUc. 

Norwlcllj capital of New London county, Con- 
necticut, is at the head of the Thames River, 13 
miles by vail N. of Nev' London. The cliief por- 
tion of the city lies on an eminence that lises 
between the Yantic and Slietiioket rivers, which 
here unite to form the Thames. There are numer- 
ous manufactories of paper, cotton and woollen 


good-, Moi-tc<l, pictuie cords, pistols, voud-tyjie, 
hies, locks, iiiin pipes, Ac., liebirle,s lolliiig-mills 
and iionwoik- ; almmb'int uater-powei i- supplied 
by the blanches of the Tb.ame-. bteaiiibuat- ]ily 
betnecii Noiaicli and New Volk. The land oil 
iihicli the city stands was gianted by Uiicas the 
Mohican to an English ensign who in 1636 leaclied 
him ))y nig)it wit)i a tviuoe load of piovisions, iiben 
he was besieged in bis stioiighokl by the hostile 
Indian-, and nearly forced by liungei to sniieiulei : 
a giaiiite obelisk be.aring the n.imo ofUiicaswa- 
eiectedin bS23. Pop. (1890) 16,192. 

Noryvood( a south suburban district of London, 
billy, healthy', and pietty', long the seat until 1797 
of a Gypsy' settlement. Pop. 24,797. See A. M. 
Gale's A oi mod anti Duheith ( 1890). 

Nose, llie oigaii of .smell, and ,al.so part of the 
a]ip,iiatus of I cspiiMion and voice. Consideicd 
anatomically, it may be divided into an external 
pait — the piojecting portion, to which the term 
nose is popiilaily icstiicted— .and an inteinal pan, 
consisting of two cliief caiities, or /tti,ml /ois'f, 
.-epaiiitcil from eacli othei by a veitical septum, 
and subdivided by s]iongy ni tiiibinated bones j,io- 
ject'uig from the ontei wait into three pass.ages or 
meal uses, with which luvioiis cells or sinuses in the 
ethmoid, sphenoid, fiontal, and superior maxillary 
bones connmmicate by' naiiow' aperture,-. 



Fig. X. — Loiigituilmal Mectiuii of the Nasal Fosotc of the 
Left Side, the C'entral Septum hemg reniov ed ; 

1, fiuuta] bone; 2, nasal bone; 3, pait of etlnnoid bene; 4, 
spticnoUlal sinus. «, superior tiirbiiuted bone . b, superior 
nnatus; c, middle turbiinated bone; dd, imddle nieatns; e, 
iiifeiior turbinated bone; f, iiifeiior meatus; rjij, .a probe 
passed into the nasal duct. 

Tlie external iioitioii of this organ may be de- 
scribed as a triangular pyramid wliicli pi ejects from 
the centre of the face, immediately above the upper 
lip. Its suiiimit or root is connected with tlie foie- 
head hj' means of a narrow bridge, formed on either 
side by the inmal bone and the nasal process of the 
superior maxillary bone. Its lower part presents 
two lioiizontal elliptical openings, the iwstrils, 
wliich overiiang the month, and are separated from 
one another by' a vertical septum. Tlie maigin.s of 
the nostrils are u.sua]l.v' provided with a niimher of 
stiff hairs {ribrissu’], which project across the open- 
ings, and serve to arrest the passage of foreign 
substances, such as dust, small insects, Ac., which 
might otherwise he diawn up with the current of 
,air intended for reapimtion. Tlie skeleton or 
framework of the nose is partly composed of the 
bones forming the toj) and sides of the bridge and 
partly of cartilages, tlieie being on either side an 
upper lateral and a lower lateral caitil.'ige, to the 
latter of which are attached three or foin small 
coi'tilaginous jilates, termed sesamoid cartilages ; 
tlieie is also the cavtUage of the septum w'liicli 
separates the nostrils, and in a-sociation posteriorly 
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witli tlio perpend idiilar plate of the etlimoiil, ami 
with the vomer, fuim'a a complete partition between 
the light and left nasal fossa*. It is the lower 
latuial, termed by some wiitens the alar cartilage, 
which hy its llexihility and curved .shaiie foiins 
the dilatable chambei just \iithin the nostril. The 
nasal cartilages are capable of being slightly moved, 
and the nostrils of being dilated or eontriieted by 
laiioiLs small nmseles. 

'I’lio naud fus.sie, which eousLitiiLe the internal 
pait of the nose, are lofty and of considerable 
depth. They open in fiont by the no.stiils, and 
behind they terminate by a I'ertical .slit on either 
side in the upper part of the phaiyn.x, above the 
soft palate, ami near the oiifices of the Eustachian 
tubes, leading to the tympanic oa\dty of the oar 

The mucou.s membrane lining the nose and its 
cavities is called pitniinnj (Lab. pitintu, ‘rheum’), 
from the nature of its seci'etion ; or Hflnieulcrittii, 
from Schneider, the livst anatomiat who showed 
that the secretion proceeded from the mucous 
membrane, and not, as v as pieviously imagined, 
from the brain ; it is continuous with the skin of 
the face at the nostrils, with the mucous covering 


of the eye through the laohryiual duct (nee Eyk), 
and with that of the pharyn.x and middle ear 
posteriorly. This mendirano variQ.s in its structuie 
in dill'oient iiarts of the organ. On the seiitum 
and spongy bones bounding the direct passage from 
the nostrils to the throat the lining membrane 
contains am]de and eapaeious .suhmucouM ple.Kuses 
of both artorie.s and veins, of which the latter are 
hy far the more large and tortuous. These ple-x- 
uaes, lying as they <lo in a region e.xposed more 
than any other to e.xternal cooling inlluences, 
aiipear to bo designed to promote the warmth of 
the part, and to elevate the temperature of the air 
on its passage to the lungs. They also serve to 
e.xplain the tendency to hemorrhage from the nose 
in eases of general or local plethora. In this, the 
respiratory jiart of the nose, the nineons membrane 



Mg. 2. — Distribution of the Olfactory Nerve on the 
Septum of the No.se : 

1, frontal Himis ; 2, imsal bono; -1, spliriHmlnl siuim of left snlo; 
7, iiobterlor opi'iuni^ of Lho left Tioslril ; S, opeiuiig of EiisNi- 
cliiiin tutci 9, section of .soft paliitii ; 10, section of linril 
palate, a, ollacLory nerve; Ii, its lliri'e mots; r, its bulb; 
i/, r]a.sa] brancli Irani tlic oplittialnilc divtsion of tlio llffch 
nerve; e, nnao*paliiLino nerve; (/, h, its braiiclieB; i, the 
septum of the nose. 

is lined hy ciliated epithelium. In the upper third 
of the nose — which, as the proper seat of the sense 
of smell, may be termed the ol/tictori/ rq/ion — the 
mucous membrane i.s very thick and coloured by a 
brown pigment. The olfactory nerve, or nerve of 


smell, terminates in the olfactoiy nuicmis mem- 
hraiie. It jiasscs into the nasal cavity in seveitii 
small branches ; the.se ramify in the soft mucous 
mendirane ( lig. 2), and end in tiny varicose libies 
which terminate in elongated epithelial cells pm- 
jecHng into the free .siiifaco of the nose. These 
cells — the idfactoiy cells — which in some auimal.s 
are piovided witii little liaiis, are affected bv 
odmous particle.s, and the e.veitement tbus .set up 
liavels to tile brain by tbe blanches of the olfactniv 
nerve. In order to smell a substance it iniist lie 
in the form of i-apour. A scent sneh as Eau de 
Cologne when poiiied into tbe nostril is ndoiirless- 
its little pai tides must be disengaged, and be 
eairied fieelj* by the atmosphere into the nasal 
cavity before we are aff'eeteil by its odour. ,So 
.sensitive is the no.se, however, that odoioiis par 
tides of inconceivable smallness aie capable of 
producing powerful seiihations. 'S\'lien we reineni- 
ber that a grain of nmsk will scent the air hi its 
neighhonrhood for years, and that this enn only be 
hy the continnal loss of particles of its .substance, 
Iheso pailicles must be inlinilely minute. Htill 
mine womleifnl is the develo]iment of the .sen.'-e of 
. smell in many of the lower animals, A hare passes 
raphll.y over the gnninil and llic scent will under 
favouralilu eircnmstances nnnain for houis, andbe 
sullieionlly slrong to unable the well-trained harrier 
to fidlow it witli uneriing aecuiacy. In savage 
trilies the sense of smell is vastly more acute tbaii 
among eivili.sed nations; ncveitheless hy iJiactice 
it is i)o.s,sihli> lor any one to cultivate tliis sense to 
a very eoiisiderablo extent, Wcdl-autliuutieated 
eases are recorded of pur.son.s obliged hy the loss of 
the other sonsCH to train this, tlie only one left 
for their use, to sneh a degiue of aenteness that 
they have licen aide to recognise both objects and 
pcrsoiiB by the .sense of Hindi alone. 

Most persons iniagiiio that we are laigely bo- 
liolden to ‘taste’ for our gustatory ideasures. In 
reality our sense of tuKte only emibleK us to dis- 
tinguish sweet from sour or bitter, and all the 
llavour of tlio food or wine is smelt. Close the 
nose and shut the eyes, and one cannot ilEtiiiguisli 
jiort from sherry, a law potato from an apple, 
or liuef iioin iiiiitloli. 

Until recent years it was iiiiiiossihle to connect 
the of a smell witli the hind of substance 

that jirodnced it. In bearing ami sight the eliar- 
aeter of the vibratioii.s — of air or utlior—dotei mines 
the kind of sensation. Tlio .sound jiecnliar to tbe 
violin or jdano dojiends entirely on the eliaracter 
of tbe sound vibrations given out by tliein. The 
rose apiiears red lieeaiise it icllccts to the eye vilna- 
tions wbicb aie ebiclly diaraeturiscd by Llieir big 
oseillatioips. Thu wiitur of this article lias been 
able to establi.sli a similar relaiionshiii between tbe 
ebaraoter of a .smell and the diaracler of the vibra- 
tions associated with odoroms particles. lie Ihids, 
in .studying the odoiiiH of elonieiils and tlieir eom- 
liounds, that in the ‘ Groups ’ of MeiidoleeH’ (see 
A'l’imiO Tukouy, VoI. I. p. doa) the odours are 
.similar or vary with tlio atomic weight of the 
cluiiieut. Exactly similar jiroporties in respect 
to the production of colour sensations have been 
observecl by Carndl.y. 

UiHEASES OF 'J’llii Nti.sTRins.— Acute inflamina- 
tion of the nasal miicous membrane has been already 
described under the title of Catarrh (fl.v. ); the 
conditions which cause iiii offensive smell from the 
nostrils are di.sen.ssed in the article OzcENA; and 
Polyiius is a separate article. 

itenwiT/iUf/e from tha Nu.drils, or Epintcixis (Gr., 
‘a dropping’),' is by far the commonest form of 
bleeding from a mucous membrane. It may be 
jiroduced by direct injury, as by a blow on the 
nose, or a scratch in the interior of the no,strils ; 
and hy oilier local condition.s, as ulcerations or 
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morliiil n]’o\\ lli^ in the iia-al c.ivity. Apcnnlinj; to 
Sir iliiroll Mackenzie, ‘ c(jnstitiiti()nal ciui->L‘'i are of 
four kirn!'; (1) the lilood may )ie clLeaseil; 

(3) tlie \e'^el'4 may lie diseaied : (3) there may he 
(jli^tmction to the ciiculation through the Iniig^, 
liver, kiiliievs, or other oigans, eaubing a siuhlcu 
tou-ion or straiii of the whole •,y.stem, which gire-s 
u.iy at )i weak pai't — viz. tlie ho^e . . . j (4) tlie 
blo'od-Ilow may he a \ iearioiis dLeharge’ (Zl/.s-eosra 
nf the Thrudt and Xo'iC). It is most common in 
ciiildreu and young adults, least an in the juiiiie 
of life. It is mnch more often met with in the 
male sev than the female. The bleeding n.sually 
occurs drop hy drop, hnt may he very profuse. 
Sir Thomas Watson wisely says; *, Sometimes it 
is a lemedy ; .sometimes a warning; somelimes in 
itself a disease.’ The liist (|ue,stion to he con- 
.sideied theiefore in any p, articular case is whether 
tin! hemorrhage ought to he ariested. Generally 
speaking, in plethoiio children and young iicople, 
in cases of venous ohstiuction, and in rieaiious 
liemmrhage, it should not he stopped unless the 
loss of Idood piove eveessive. 

Wlien it is desirable to arrest the lieniorriiage the 
]ialient should he i)laced in the sitting posture at 
,an open window, with the head erect or sliglitly 
inclined backwards ; and amongst tlie simpler 
means to he lirst tiied are compre.ssion of the 
inrstrils hy the lingers, maintained for live or ten 
minutes, the a|iplication of a key or other piece of 
cold metal to the liack of the neck, and the hatliing 
nf tlie face or whole head with cold water, especi- 
ally if accomjianied by a drawing-up of the water 
into the nostrils ; should these means fail, recourse 
must he had to astringent injections (for e.xample, 
twenty gi'aina of alum dissolved in an ounce of 
water) thrown up tlie nostrils hy a syringe, or to 
astringent powdeia (as liimly-powdered galls, kino, 
malico, alum, Ac.) blown up the nostrils hy means 
of a quill or otlier tube, or snuffed up hy the 
patient. A.s a final resource the nostril.s iinist he 
plugged with strips of lint, absorbent wiek, or a 
piece nf sponge. Cases occasionally occur in which 
It is necessary also to plug the posterior orifices of 
the nostril.s by an operation, into the details of 
which it is nut necessary to enter. 

Pust-nanul Catnrrh is a chronic and very troiihle- 
sorae disease, most common in America, esjiecially 
the United States; so much ,so tliat it is there 
n.sually called simjilv' catarrh, and elsewhere is 
sometimes spoken of as Amevioaii catarrh. The 
symptoms are discomfort at the hack of the nose, 
leading to frequent ‘ hawking ’ to clear away the 
tenacious mneus which is formed there, and some- 
times indistinctness in articulation. Tlie causes 
are not -well understood ; Sir Jloiell Mackenzie be- 
lieves tliat the chief is the inhalation of irritating 
dust. Treatment must he oljiefl.y directed to the 
local condition ; alkaline sprays or washes should 
be used to remove the adherent secretion, and then 
an astringent powder or a thin ointment snuffed 
up tlie nostril.s; enteclm, red (Eucaljqitns) gum, 
or sulphate of iron, diluted with staich, and soft 
vaseline, either alone, or with one-eighth of finely- 
powdered borac.ic acid, are among the most useful 
application.s. Health otherwise defective may in- 
dicate the im|)nrtanoe of constitutional treatment; 
and change of climate is somelinies usefnh 

When the nose or a portion of it has been 
destioyed hy disease or accident, the defect may 
be partly made good hj- the Kliinoplastic (q.v.) 
operation. 

See Sir Morell Maokenziv. Discuses of Throat and Nose 
(1884) ; Cresswell Baber, t/uide to Emmination of Nose 
(1886) ; Greville Macdonald, Diseases of the Nose (18'JO). 

Nosology (6r. nosos, ‘disease’) is that branch 
of medicine which treats of the distribution and 
arrangement of diseases into classes. See l)ISE-iSE. 
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Nossi-Be, or Nu-iiie, a \ok-anii; mountaimuin 
Island on the nnrth-w cst coast of ;M,iilaga.>car ( q.i . ), 
heloiiging to the Flench. It lia'- ,in aiea of ll.j 
'•q. m. anil a pop, of 11,299. 

No.stalgicl (Or. /lustos, ‘ tlie letin 11 home ;' fdf/(/4', 

^ 'liain'), a technical tciin fur home-sickne-^ which, 
will'll as soiiietiines it takes the loiiii of acute 
melancholia, heconies niiniius to health, and even 
fatal. It is .-.aid that iiihaliitants of luoiiiiteiiions 
countiiea sufl'er nunc keenly than othei' ; hut it 
seems to hate less to do with allectiim for the 
I physical featuies of home than with iiiahilits to 
meak with old liabit.s and modes of life. In ariiiies 
it has been found iiece.ssary to adopt lueasuie' to 
prevent desertion on this ground. In L'auada tlie 
lilajing of Loehaber no Mure hy the pipeia of 
I Higlilaiid regiiiients had to he inteidicted : and so 
I in Fiance it was finhidden under pain of death to 
' -sing 01 play the Uanz dcs Varhes in the hearing of 
I Swiss meiceuaiies. 

I Nostoc, a genus nf plants of the natiiial older 
Algie, siih-ouler ConfcTMiceie, foiiiui upon moist 
giimnd, locks near streams, \e., and ron-isthig 
I of a somewhat gelatinous hollow tiiiiiid fionil, 
j filled with simple filaments respiiihling strings of 
heads. A', lutinnunc is frequent in Ihitahi, spiing- 
' iiig up .suihleiily oii grai cl-walks mul pii-.tiire- 
' gioiiiuls after rain. It is a tiemhliug, gelatinous 
I mas.s, often called Star Jelly and vulgarly 
I regarded, owing to tlie suddenness with whicii it 
makes it' aiipearanoe, as liavirig fallen from the 
skies, and ns pos-e.ssed of inqinitant inedieiiial 
virtues. N. cihde is employed in C'liina ns an 
article of food. 

Nostradumus, the assumed name of Michel de 
Notiedome, an n.strologer of Jewi.sJi descent, wlio 
was horn at St Kemi in Provence, 14tli Decemher 
1503. He studied at Avignon, and next medicine 
at Ufoiitpellier, took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine in 1529, and piiictised tlie prafesision at .A gen, 
afterwards at Salon near Aix. Ne.xt year when the 
plague was 1 aging at Lyons he was conspicuou.s for 
his skill and devotion. He iiist fell upon hia 
proidietie vein about tlie year 1547, hut tn what 
light he himself regarded his pretensions it is now 
impossible to say. The first colleetion of famous 
Centuries apjieaied at Lyons in 1555. Tliese were 
predictions in rhymed quatrains, divided into 
centuries, of which there were seven; the second 
edition, published in 1558, contained ten. Astro- 
logy was then the fashion, and these quatrains, 
expressed generally in ohscuie and eiiigiiiatical 
terms, hioiight tlieir author a great reputation. 
Catharine de’ Medici invited him to visit her at 
Blois : the Thike and Ducliess of Savoy went to Salon 
expressly to see him ; Cliarles IX. on his accession 
appointed him lii.s physician -in-otdiuary, Kostra- 
dainus died at Salon, 2d July 1566. His predic- 
tions have given rise to a vast illustrative or con- 
troversial literature. The Centuries were foriiiali.y 
condemned hy the papal court in 1781. 

•See Jaubeit's T7e de M, Nostradamus, Apologie ct 
Nistoire (Anist. 1650); Haitze’s Vie de Michel Nostra~ 
dauius (Aix, 1712); Astruo’s Meewircs pour screir a 
I’Nistoire de la FticuUe de 3IontpcUicr (Paris, 1767); 
Apoloijie pour les Gramls ffomiius Sotipcoimes de Maijie 
(paiis, 1825); and E. B.vresto’s Nostradumus (Paris, 1842 ). 

Notables, tlie name formerly given in France 
to pen5on.s of distiiiotion and imlitieal iiiiportance. 
As the Btates-general were inconvenient to tlie 
desjiotism of the monarchy, the kings of tlie House 
of V alois adopted the expedient of calling in their 
stead Assemblies of the Notables, the time of calling 
them and the composition of them being eutiiely 
dependent on the pleasure of the crown. For more 
than a century and a half even this poor acknow- 
ledgment of any other mind or will in the nation 
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than tliJil of llie .sovei-eigti ceased to be made ; but 
when the state of the ihiances brought the mon- 
archy into dithonlties and perils Louis XVL, at 
the iiistigatioTi of the minister Calonne, had la- 
course again to an Assembly of Notables, ■\\hich 
met 22d Febiaiaiy 1787, and was dissolved 2.jtli 
May. It consisted of 137 members,^ among whom 
were seven princes of the blood, nine dukes and 
peers, eight marshals, eleven archbishops, twenty- 
two nobles, eight counoillor.s of state, four nnisters 
of reiiiiesls, thirty -seven judges, twelve deputies of 
the Pays d’Etats^ the civil lieutenant, and twenty- 
live persons belonging to Lhu magistracy of dilleient 
cities. See Louts XVL, NuoKtin, Fr.vnck 

Notsil'y-yilblic is an oflicer of the law or pro- 
fessional person whose chief functi(m is to act as 
a witness of any solemn or foimal act, and to give 
a eertilicate of the same ; which eertilicate, if dnly 
authenticated, is aecej)ted as good evidence of the 
act done in his presence, and attested by him. 
iSolicitois are .sometimes notiiiies-iniblic, Imt in 
England there are fewer notaries, comparatively, 
than in Scotlaud, whore notarial acts and eertili- 
cates are more largely used. The English courts 
take notice of the seal of a notary, but his certili- 
eate is not generally received as proof of the facts 
certified. A notary is employed in the noting and 
protest of foreign hills of exciiaiige in case of non- 
aceeiitanco or non-payment. In the United States 
the iiowcrs of notarie.s are defined hy the laws of 
the ilillcrent .states. See Brooke, On tke Office uf 
a Sivtui'j/ {ed. hy Leone Levi, lcS7(i)i and Piollatt, 
Law of N(>t(tricn-pubtw in tha Uniicd ijtutci' (1877). 

Notation. For Chemical Notation, .see CllliMl.s- 
TRY ; for Musical Notation, IMusic, Sdl.l'Eiitilo ; for 
Mathematical Notation, NUMEli.tl..s, ALaEltItA, 
C.VLUULU.8, GliOMKTUY, QUATIOIINION.S. 

Noto, an ancient eiascojial town of Sicily, 10 
miles iSW, of Syracuse liy rail. Pop. 10,92.'). 

Notochord. See Emiiiivdlogv, Ami>iih)xu.s. 

Notorilis, one amimg many of the family of 
Hails, with wings so nuich reduced as to he incaj)- 
ahle of lliglit, and w'liicli liave within historical times 
hecomo. ])artially or completely extinct. Notornis 
inliahited New Zealand, and within the 19th ecntnry 
three specimens have heeu taken, one of them in 
1881, so that possibly there are still ir forv survivojs 
in out-of-the-way distriets. 

Nototlicrilllll. ir genus of gigantic fossil kiiii- 
garoo-like maisiipials, found in Australia. 

Not Proven. See Uiiimin.vl Law. 

Notre Dame (OhlFr., ‘Om-Lady’), the name 
of many churches dedicated to (he Vii-gin Mary in 
Franco, particularly the catliedral of Paris. 

Nottill^liaill, .a town of England, the capital 
of Nottingliainshire, and a parliamentary, muni- 
cipal, and comity borough (the lir-st returning three 
members), is seated on the Trent, 126 miles NNIY. 
of London, 1.7 E. of Derby, and 38 S. by E. of 
Slielliehl. Formerly suri'ouiidod by ancient walls 
(910-126.')), of which all traces have now dL- 
appearecl, tire town covers an area of about 16 
sq. m., and its appearance of late years has been 
mucli improved by the widening of its streets j hy 
the erection of a new town-hall. University College, 
and other pnl)lio buildings ; by the opening anil 
laying out of an arhoi-etum of 17 acres, of a j)nhlic 
park and recreation grounds of over 150 acres, and 
of a tract of open land, called ‘Bulwoll Fore.st’ 
(13S acres); as also the spanning of the Trent — 
wliicli is liere about 200 yards wide— with abroad 
granite and iron bridge 'in the ])lace of a former 
naiTow structiire of .seventeen arolies. Crowning a 
precipitous rook, which rises 133 feet above the river, 
stands the castle, built (1674-83) on the site of an 
ancient Norman fortress, dismantled during the Par- 


liamentaiy w)i]-s, and itself iimcb damaged bv live 
during llie Reform Bill riots of 1831. It w“as restored 
in 1878, and transformed into an art museum 
Near to it are the county hall (1770); St Mary’s 
Cliui-cli (restored 1867-85), a cruciform building in 
the Perpendicular style. 216 feet in length; arid a 
spacious market-t)lace, 5^ acre.s in extent, havimr 
at its easteiii end the exchange, with a richly-deeir 
rated facade (rebuilt 1814). In another groui) not 
far oil aie tire griildlitill and other municiiJirl olliees 
(1888), in the Frencli Renaissance style of aicliitec. 
ture ; two tlreati’es (1865-84) ; and University Collei'-e 
(1879-81), mainly a science school, but ir'ccommo 
dating in its wings a fi'ec library and naliiral his- 
tory mti.setim. Other ediliees worthy of mention 
comprise a hosi)ital (1781, with additions 1829-79); 
a Itomaii Catholic crrthcdial (18-14), crncifoiin and 
Early English; and the high .sclinol, founded ns a 
gi-ammar or- free school in 1 513, moved into new build- 
ings in 1867, and since 1882 controlled under a new 
hclreuie ; it has a largo income from endowment, and 
nnnnally oilers for c()m])etition eight exhibitions of 
an aggicgiitc value of .MS."), heside.s mimerons 
scholavsi)iiis. On the ontsldrls of the town inte- 
meetings were held iiimiially in ilarcli and Octoher 
for a humli'od yoai's until 1890; the Trent Bridge 
ericket-grounil is the scene of the county’s lioine 
matches; whil.st mention niiisL not he omitted of 
the annual goose fair held at Michaelmas. Of the 
various mmiufactnres canied on iii the town the 
niost important ai'e those of laee ami hosievv; 
baskets, bicycles, cigars, and needles are also wade, 
whilst several iron-foundries aro in operation, and 
malting and hi’cwiiig are extensively canied on. 
One of Uie most successful sewage farms in the 
comiti'y has boon laid out 5 miles flow the town, 
the wliole of whose sewage is here dealt with. 
Pop. (1801) 28,801; (1831)50,220; ( 1881 ) 186,, 576; 
(1890) 240,000. fn the histoiy of NoUiiighanr 
(wliich tvas one of llm J'’ive Boroughs) the prin- 
cipal incideuLs have heuii its occupation hy tlie 
Danes, and their wilhdi'irwitl on tiro conclusion of 
a treaty for peace (868); its destruction 1)) lire 
(1140 and 1153); the granting of its first clrnitei' 
(1155); tire convening here of three ])aiiiaweirts 
(1330-37); tire apirointment of its first sufiVagiin 
bishop (1534); tiro raising by ('diaries 1. of Iris 
standard at tire cominencement of the Parlia- 
mentary war ( 1642) ; and riots (1795-1816), partly 
on account of a bread famine and partly owing to 
the Luddites (q.v.). Kee loeal works by Dickiii- 
.son (1816), IVylie (1853-65), litne (1876), and AV. 
II. Stevenson (4 vols. 1890), Iresides tlio.se cited 
under the county. 

Nottiltiiliailislliro, or Notts, an inland county 
of Englaiid, hounded on the N. by Yoiicshire, E. hy 
Lincolnshire, S. by Leice.stei'sliii'e, and AA'. hy Derby- 
.shire. Its gi'eatest length Is ,50 miles; average 
breadth, 20 miles ; and area, 824 sq. m., or 527,752 
acres. I’o]). ( 1801 ) 140,350 i ( 1831 ) 225,400 ; ( 1881 ) 
391,815 ; ( 1889) 518,988. Apart from Uie valley of 
the 'JVont, which Is very ihit, the general asjrect of the 
county is nndnlating and well wooded, the highest 
ground — 600 feet above the sea-level — being in the 
W'ost, in the vicinity of .Sherwood Forest (q.v.). In 
the south are tire AA'’ol(Is, consisting of upland 
moors and pasture-lands broken up by marry fertile 
holl()w.s, whilst the northern iiormdary for ujiwards 
of 15 miles is skirted liy the Gai', a tract of low- 
lying land, formerly a swampy hog, hut since 1796 
drained and hronght into cultivation. Tire Trent, 
with its tributaries, the Erewsish, Seal’, and Idle, is 
tire jrrincipal rir-er ; and tire Fosse Dyke and Notts 
and Gi'antham canals, and Midland, Great Northera, 
and Manche,sler, Slrcllield and Lincoln railways also 
traverse the county. The eliiiiale, especially in Ihe 
east, is remarkably dry, and tire soil varies, sand 
and gravel, ebay, limestone, and coal-land prevailing 
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in diflL'vent cUstriot-i. As regavds iJroilucti\ eness it 
i- iKjt a'xjve mediocrity, except in tlie Vale of 
Uelvoir to the east of Nottingham. Of the total 
area under cultir-atiuu in 1SS9 corn and green cro]is 
coiei-ed 175, 92d aerc.s, and permanent pasture 
002,178, whilst 27S0 aore.s were laid out as orcliaidb 
and ui.arket-gardeus. The cultivation of hops has 
been discoiitiimed. The principal luiueral products 
aie coal — of wluoh (j,oS'2,582 tons were raised in 
hS'SO — gypsuui, iron ore, and limestone. The iiiann- 
factures'are noticed under tlie chief towns — i U. Not- 
tingham, Newark, Manslield, llctford, and 'Work- 
sop, the two former also being the scene of moat of 
the historical events connected with the county. 
Lying wholly in tlie dioce.se of Southwell, Notts ia 
divided into six wajientakes, nine poor-law unions, 
and 273 parisliea, and retuina seven inemhera to 
parliament, one for each of ita four divisions (Uas- 
setlaw, Newark, Mansfleld, and Eushclitl'e), and 
three for Nottinghani (its capital and assize town). 
The county council coiiaista of .sixty-eight inenihers. 
Of its natives the best known are Archbishops 
CVannier, .Seeker, Sterne, and Manners-Sutton : 
Garnet (the .Jpaiiit) ; Denzil Lord Holle.s; General 
Iieton, and his conleinporai-y Colonel Hutchinson ; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; lliahop Warburtoii ; 
Dod'sley, Kippia, and IVakefield (the authou) ; 
,-Vduiira! Earl Howe; Saiidhy and Iloningtoit (the 
artists); Dr Brasnius Dannn ; Edmund C.art- 
wright; Fynes Clinton ( the scholar) ; Kirke 'White 
ami 13;uloy (the |ioets); Lord Byron; ‘Speaker’ 
Denison ; and ‘ General ’ Booth. See tlie county 
histories by Thoroton (3 vols. 1797), Bailey (-ivola. 
1832-So), lliiscue (I88i), and White (1885). 

Nouiuoa, capital of the French penal colony of 
Now Caledonia ( ip )• Fop, 5000. 

Noun. Eee GltAlUtAlt. 

Nourctidin. See Nur ed-Din. 

Novalis, the pen-name of Friedrich von Hardeti- 
bei'g, German writer, nlio was liorn at Wieder- 
atedt, near Manafold, in Fru.5.sian Sa.xony, 2d May 
1772. Whihst being eilucated at .Tena, Leipzig, 
and Wittenberg he came under the inlluence of 
Schiller, and hec.ame aotiuainted with Fichte, Fix 
Schlegel, and Tieck, studied deeply tlie works 
of Boelime, and imbued liimaelf ivitli the spirit of 
Homantioism to .such an e.vtent that he wa.s after- 
warihs desigiiateil the ‘ Prophet of Koiiianticism.’ 
He made his start in life as a milling official. At 
Weissenfels ( 1793) befell in love with a beautiful 
young girl, whose early death left a lasting im- 
pression upon him. Eie many yeans were past he 
liiiii&elf, delicate from Ills boyhood u)!, was .seized 
with conaumption, and died 25th March 1801. 
The princmal tenets of his two philosophical 
romances, both left incomplete, Heinrich von 
Ofterdiugen and Lehvlinr/e zn Sais, were tliat life 
ought to he poetry realised in practical conduct, 
and that there are in the unii ei-se many verities 
and realities tlie truth of iviiich cannot he gra.sped 
by the cold, ciitical intellect ; they can only he 
known by the sympathetic intuition of feeling. 
His Hymncn an die Nacht are a glnrilication of his 
sorrow at the loss of his mistress. These, together 
svitli his Poems and Sacred Songs, are the only 
finished productioii.s he has left. Novalis penned 
many thoughtful and sngge.stive sentences, often 
in very graceful language ; hut on the whole his 
writings lack precision of thought and robust 
common sense ; their prevailing atmosphere is 
a mystic twilight, where is much ohsciivity, but 
also much beauty .and much deep feeling. His 
SamnitHdie Werhe (2 thin vois. ) were published by 
Tieck and Fr. Schlegel in 1802. To these a third 
volume, containing a supplement to the Life printed 
in vol. i. , together ivitli poems and philosophic 
fragments by Novalis, was added in 1846. See 


< 'arlyle'.i iIi‘>i-elhincijH.\ Esifn/s ( vol, ii. ), the Geiimiii 
Life of NovalL puhlhhed at Gotha (2d etl. 1883), 
and his correspondence witli the Sclilegels (Mainz, 
ISSO). 

Novai’il, cajiit.al of a North Italian province, CU 
miles N.iif Tin in by rail, with several fine churches, 
a trade in .-ilk, grain, and nine, and mamifactiires 
of silk, cotton, and linen. Here tlie Sardinians 
weie utterly ilefeateil by the Austrians umlei 
Iladetzky, on 23d hlarch 1849. Pop. 19,557. 

NoVil St'otia, a province of the Domiiiiun 
of Canada, lying between 43' 25' and 47'' N. lat. 
and 39 40' and 60' 23' W. long., consists of a 
long, nariovv pciiiiisiila, and the island of Cape 
Breton, which i- seiiarated from tlie maiiilaiid hv 
the .Strait of Caiiso. It h hounded on the N. 
by Novtliniiiherland Strait (wliich scpaixates it 
fiom Prince Edward Ishanil) and by the Gulf of 
St Lawrence; NE., S., anil SE. by the Atl.antie 
Ocean ; W. by the Bay of Fundy • and N\V, by 
New Brunswick, witli whicii it is connected by an 
i.stliiim.s only 1] niile.s wide, .separating the Bay of 
I’lindy fioni Northiimherlaiid Strait. Across this 
istliniu.s is the Cliignecto Sliip railway (1889-92). 

The greatest lengtli of the iirovince is 35h miles, 
the greatest hreadth about 120 niile.s, and the area 
20,907 .S((. 111 . (1,3,380,480 acres) — one-tliird less 
tliaii that of .Scotland. It is esthii.ated that about 
one-liftli part of the area consi.sts of lake.s, livens, 
and inlets of the sea. About 5,000,009 acres are 
lit for tillage ; about 1,830,020 acies .are in crop and 
liasture, ami 21,624 acres are devoted to fruit culti- 
vation. Fop, (1806)67,515; (1851)276,117; (1871) 
387,800; (1891) 500,000. 

The coa.st-line h about 1000 miles in lengtli, and 
the_ shores abound with c.xcellent harbours, of 
which the chief are H,alita.x Harbour, Chedahuoto, 
St Margaret’s, Jilahone, and .St Mary’s have, Anna- 
polis, Mines, and Chignecto basins, and 'iTetoria 
Harbour. There are numerous rivei's, hut few of 
them are more tlian 50 mile.s long. Tlie nio.st im- 
portant are the Avon, Annapolis, and .Miuhen- 
acadie. Of the rivers of Nova BcoLia fifteen flow 
into the Northumherlanil Strait, four into St 
George’s Bay, seventeen into the Atlantic, and 
twenty-four into the B.ay of Fundy. Among the 
lakes the chief is Great Bras d’Or Lake (which is 
really an inland sea), about 50 miles long, and with 
an area of about 500 sq. ni.. and a depth of water 
varying from 12 to 60 fatlioiiis. The next largest 
lakes are Lake Rossignol, 20 miles in lengtli ; Ship 
Ilarijoiir, 15 miles long ; Grand Lake, and College 
Lake. The most remarkable body of water in the 
province is Mines Busin, the east arm of tlie Bay 
of Fimdy, penetixating GO miles inland, and termin- 
ating in Oohequid Bay. The tides rise in the basin 
with great impetuosity, and form what is called a 
‘bore.’ At the equino.xes tliey have lieen known 
to rise from 40 to 50 feet. On an average, liow- 
ever, the rise is about 30 feet, while in Halifax 
Harbour, on the o]ipo.site side of the coast, the 
spring-tides rise only from 6 to 8 feet. The 
country is beautifully variegated by ranges of 
hills aind broad valleys, both of which run longi- 
tudinally through the province. The Cohequid 
range of mountain.s, as they are called, run through 
the interior of the province. On each .side of these 
mountains are two extensive ranges of rich arable 
lands. The Annapolis valley is especially favour- 
ably situated, and is noted for the magnificent 
a^iples grown tliere. The southern [i.art of Cape 
Breton is veiy much the .same in appearance ns 
the northern part of the mainland, hut the northern 
jiai-t of the island is hold and steep, the land .at 
North Cape being 1800 feet above the sea-level. 
The distance from North Cape to Cape Ray on the 
Newfoundlaiid coast is 48 miles. 
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Tlie ipi'incipal cities and towns are Halifax 
(40,000), Dartinoutli (4000), Yannoutli (6000), 
Tnii-o (7000), Pictou (5000), Amlieret (4000), 
WimlHor (8600), Kentville (4000), Anmv|iolis 
(2000), and Uiglj.y (1500). The climate of Noya 
Scotia is remarkably temperate considering its 
northern latitude, ^fhe e.'itrenie of cold is 20° 
below' ytero, and tlie extreme of heat 98° in the 
shade. The western comities average from 6 to 
8 degrees warmer than the eastern, and in Aiina- 
poli.s county the mercury larely falls below zero. 
Vegetation is very rapid, and the antuinn forms a 
delightful season. Spring' is rather tedious, and 
the winter variable. Fog.s are pievalent along the 
coasts, hut do not penetrate inland to any extent. 

jVgricnlture and horticiiltme are among the piiii- 
cipal industries in the province, ftye, oats, and 
barley, buckwheat, Indian corn, tomatoes, potatoes, 
turnips, and all root-crop, s grow in abundance. 
Wheat i.s not grown to any great extent, although 
there is nothing to prevent its cultivation. Ajiples, 
pears, plums, cherries, and other garden finits 
attain the utmost )ierfeotion. The apple-orchards 
in -imiapolis and King’s counties are very produc- 
tive. They extend along the roadside in an un- 
broken line for 50 miles, and in the auLninii form 
a .sight which, once seen, is not soon forgotten. 
More attention is now being devoted to dairying 
and to the raising of live-stoek than was formerly 
the case. 'The manufactures of tlie province are 
yet limited, hut are being devidoped. Cottons and 
\voollen.s are manufactured in various parts of the 
country. Theie are ironworks at Londoiidei ry, 
steel-works at Now Glasgow, and stove and hard- 
ware works at Amherst ; and there are also several 
Migar-relinuries, paper-mills, lioot and shoe and 
other mannfaofcure.s of loatlior, maiinfaetorias of 
agi'iouHural and other maehinery, furniture and 
wooden ware, and many sawmills. The shipbuild- 
ing inilnstry w'as formerly a most important one, 
lint has suil’erod from the siihstitution of iron for 
W'oodeii ve.ssels. fSndoavours are, however, being 
made to develop the iron shiplniilding trade. 
Mining is uxtonsively carried on. The annual 
production of gold has risen from 16,000 oz. iii 
1884 to 26,000 oz. in 1889 ; and the total yield from 
the time mining was conimoneeil is recorded as 
482,.'510 oz. The average yearly earnings per man 
are stated to he T135. Coal and iron aro ahund- 
antly distributed and extensively worked ; and the 
nmimfacture of iron and steel is likely to be much 
increased. Upwards of 1,500,000 tons of coal arc 
raised annually, and are sent to lUll'eront parts of 
Canada, the West Indies, and South Amorica. 
Notwith, standing that the export of coal to the 
United .States fell oH' considerably when the 
reciprocity treaty with that country came to an 
end in 1866, the output of coal has increased 
year by year, the falling olf in tlie United States 
trade being more than connterhahiuced by the 
groat increase in the consninption in the Dominion. 
Other minerals are also abundant, including tin, 
silver, manganese, gypsum, slates, and several 
varietio.s of precious .stones. The lisheries of 
Nova Scotia aro regarded as among the linost 
in the world. A large ii\imbcr of men and boats 
are engaged in the industry, which is valued at 
from seven to eight million dollars annually. 
T1>6 waters abound with mackerel, cod, herring, 
•shad, salmon, halibut, haddock, loh.sters, &o. 
The value of the imports into Nova Scotia in 1889 
was 1^9,700,909, of which .154,022,007 came from 
Great Britain, and ,152,848,007 from the Uniterl 
States. The exports in the same year were valned 
at $8,832,281, of which ,$2,011,982 went to Great 
Britain, $2,729,547 to the United States. The 
chief exports are fish-products, minerals, lumber, 
agricultural products, and general manufactures. 


There arc 700 ndles of railway in tlie pmviiicM 
and many new lines are projected. The pimiu,.,’. 
is coimcetcd with both the 'Canadian and Uniteil 
States railway -systems. There are two ciinal-i 
in the province, one from Halifax to Cohemiid 
(not now in nse), ami the other coimecLim' 
Peter's Bay ami Bias d’Or Lake. The Chigneetu 
Ship-railway, already referred to, is meant to cain- 
shiiis by railway over the isthmus of Cliignecto so 
as to avoid the long detour necessary to pass hom 
the Gulf of St Lawrence to the Bay of Fundy and 
the United States by wajy of the Nova Scotia coast 

The religious dcnoniination.s according to the 
census in 1881 were as follows : lioinan Catholic^ 
117,487; I’re.shyterians, 112,488; Baptist, 83,761- 
Chuiclp of England, 60,255; lilethodist, 50 , 311 .’ 
Education is free, and there are numcrou.s puhlie 
schools and acaileiiiies, besides a normal aiul nnihlle 
school, several convents, and the following six 
colleges : Dalhonsie College and LTniveisity, St 
Mary’s College (Homan Chitlmlic), and the Preshv- 
terian College, Halifax ; Acadia College (Baptist) 
Wolfvilic ; St Francis College (Roman Catholiejl 
Antmonish; and King’s College and Univeisity, 
Wimlsor. Thu last, hehnigiiig to the Chuieli of 
England, was founded in 1787. 

The public afVair.s of the province are administci'ed 
by a lientcnaut-govenuir, and executive council of 
nine mcmbui's, and a legislative a.sseinbly of tliht,\- 
eight memhers elected by the people for 'four yeans. 
The province is represeuled in the Dominion nailia- 
mont by ton senators and twenty-one memtieisof 
the Lower House. 'The annual reveime of the 
province in 1888 was $712,951, of which .$432,867 
represented the eoiitrihntions fioui the Dommion 
treasury, under the terms li.y which Nova Scotia 
becaino a member of the Con fed era lion ; the mt 
was made up (if mining royalties, leceipts fiom 
crown-lands, (.tc. 'I’ho expojuliture in the same 
year was $668,400. 

T'ho govei'iiment oiler laud cm reasonable terms— 
100 acres for $40. The wild land is, however, 
covered with hush, and has to he cleared hufoie 
cultivation is iio.ssible. Impioved farms can he 
pureha.Hed irt cliHeront pails of the province at 
prices ranging from $4 to $20 )i(‘i' acre, hichnling 
Imilclings, I've. E.xcollent shooting and lishing are 
to he found all over the iirovinco, e.spooially in the 
less uccessiblo parts, where big game is still fairly 
abuiidarit. 

Jliiiori /. — Nova Beotia was lirst visited b.y Cilhot 
ill 1497, and the lirst eohniisatioii recorded is that 
ill 1604 of the Eroiieli under De Monts, vho 
attemrited lor Borne year.s to form settlonients at 
Port Royal — now Aniia]iolis — Bt Croix, &c. Tlie 
.settler's were liiially expelled by tire colonists of 
Virginia, who cliunied the c'oniil.ry by right of the 
discovery of Cabot. Otlnrr attonnits were iiiacle at 
colonisation, hut with small .success. The coiintp- 
was ceded to Eraiice by the treaty^ of Rrecla in 
1007 ; its possessimi, however, reiiiaiiied a biiiii'ce 
of contention hetwcon Eiiglaiid and France, until 
it was finally ceded to England by the treaty of 
Uti-echt in 1713. A mcinorahle event in the liis- 
tory of the provinco was the expulsion of the 
Aeadiatis (q-v.) in 1755, some of the events coii- 
iiectecl witli which arc the subject of Longfellow’s 
Entngdine. Cape Breton was the scetie of many 
struggles botweon the Ereiich and British, especi- 
all.y in the iieiglibourliood of Louisbnrg (q.v.). In 
1763 it was annexed to Nova Scotia. It was suhse- 
(jueirtly rrrade a separ'ate nroviitee, but agairr nniteu 
to Nova Scotia iir 1810. Many atteurpts were made 
to develop tiro province, but tire forrndatioir.s of its 
present position data frnrtt the irrrrrrrgration in 1784 
of the loyalists who prefer'rod to take up their' horrres 
in British territoiy rather than retnam nntler tlnr 
dommion of the Urritod States. The province of 
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Nt-'iv Drmi-'Wick wa-i ereated in 1784 out of Nova 
.Sfotian territory. 

See Ualiburton’s Nuva Hentia (1S29), ilurdocV.'j 
Ilintonj of iVora Scotia (ISIlTl, Ilannay’o Koin Scotm 
(ISf'd.k King-.ford’s Ilistoi'il of (JuamUi (18S!I), and the 
jiovernment Uaodhooks. 

Novatitlll. a prie.it of llie Itoiiian Cliurcli in tlie 
.rl centnn-, anil the leader of a .serf called after lii.s 
name. Tlie place and time of hie hirth aie not 
knoirn with cei-tainty. Novatian is .said to have 
iieeii a .stoic ])hilosoj)her, hut after hi.s arrival in 
lloine wa.s converted to Christianity, and, hein>j 
.seized with sudden iihip.ss while stiil a cateclmnien, 
received what was called clhuenl haptisni — i.e. hap- 
tisin administered on a siek-hed and without the 
.solemn ceremonial. Such iiaptism was in onliiiary 
circumstances an irapediraeut to linly ordem. Not- 
witlistandino this irreoular haptisin, Novatian was 
promoted to order.s hy Fahiau the Koman hisliop, 
and soon aerjuired great reputation hy his learning 
and eloquence. Soon after tire Lecian persecution 
a great oontrovei ay arose about tlie rrratrner of deal- 
ing with the lapsed — i.e. those who fell away during 
lier.seeutiorr. Novatian at lii st inclined to tire milder 
side, hut on the elcetimr of Corireliirs to the Homan 
hislropiio (March Sol), and on Cornelius taking tlie 
indulgent oouise towards tlie lapsed, Novatian, 
together witlr Novatns and some other (iisconteuted 
priests of Cartilage, opposed ids antliarity, and 
eventually Novatian was cliosen hy a small party 
and aotiiallv ordained hisliop in' opposition to 
Cornelius. The party who espoused Ins cause was 
called hy his naiire. They were oonfineil mainly, 
hr the first instance, to Home and to Carthage, 
wliere a similar conflict Irad arisen. Tliey lield 
tliat in the grievous sin of idolatry tlrrougli fear 
of persecution tire elrnrch had no pniver to alisolve 
tlie penitent; and tlierofore, altliougli it does not 
aiipear tlrat tlzey excluded siieli .sinners from all 
hope of heaven, yet they denied the la\vfnlne.s.s of 
readmitting then'i to the communion of the church. 
This doctrine they e.xtended at a later period to all 
grievous .siir.s of whatei'cr cliai'acler. In this view 
tile elrnrch was merely a conrnrirnity of saints whose 
very existence is endarrgei'ed hy the presence of 
one .sinner. Cyprian ( q. v. ), at fii st rigorous again-st 
the lapsed, gradrrally abated hi.s .severity. 

Novatian irray thr'rs he regarded as the fii'.st anti- 
pope. The chnrclres tlrrongliont Italy, Afriva, and 
the East adhered to Cornelius ; hut tire Novatiair 
jiarty set rrp bishops and estahiislred churches not 
only at Carthage, hnt at Constantinople, Alex- 
airdria, Nieomedia, in Phrygia, Gaul, Spain, and 
elsewhei'e. They claimed for tlieirrselves a character 
of especial purity, and assnirred the appellation of 
Cathari ( Piiritan,s ). The time and rrranner of the 
death of Novatiair is nncertniii. According to 
Socrates he died a martyr in tire pensecution of 
Valerian, hut this is improbable. Hi.s sect sur- 
vived long after his death. An unsuccessful effort 
was made in the Council of Nice to renuite them 
to the church ; and traces of them are still iliscov- 
erahle in the East clown to the end of the 6tli 
century. See the Letters of Cyprian, Ensehius ; 
also "Walch’s Ketzerhidorie (vol. ii.). 

Nova Zeinbla (Enss. Novajet Zemlju, ‘New 
Laiid’), an Arctic island lying between the Kara 
Sea and Barents Sea, and .sejiaiated at its .sonthem 
extremity from the island of Vaigatch hy Kara 
Strait, 30 mile,s wide. Long and nari-ow, it meas- 
ures 600 niile.s from north to south and 60 in 
average width, and is cut in two nearly midway up 
hy a narrow winding sea-passage, the Miitoclikin 
Sliar. The western .ride is broken hy several hay.s, 
often studded with islands. The southern portion 
is apparently — little authentic is known about the 
interior — a jrlatean of moderate height ; the centre 


and north are niountaiiion', liring to 4000 feet and 
per hap- higher', and are cmeii'd witli ,-nnw and ice. 
The continnatimi of the Gulf Stream reaehe- tlie 
ne-tein shore- and jn event- tlieiii fi-um being ahray- 
iceliouiid. Altliougli not ]ieimaiieiitly iiih.ihited, 
it is vi-ited liy Ilns-ian and Nonvegian .-e,aiiien 
and liiiriter.s for tlie cajitnie of the numerous .sea- 
fiml, nliales, waliu-, .seal-, and dol)iliins nhicli 
frequent it- eqasts. It wa- itnowir to tlie hnntev- 
of Novgorod in tlie lltli centnir, Imt nas redi-. 
covered tiy Sir Hngli Willmiglihy in J.'i.io, and liii- 
lieeii frequently vi-ited since then, rmicli scientific 
information about it- animal and jilant life having 
been collected since ISGS. See klarkliani. Polar 
liccoiinuiisenicc ( 1.S81 ). 

Novelliv. See JrsTixf.vx. 

Novollo, ViXf'EXT, musical conqinsor ami |iiih- 
li-lier, wa- horn in London, of an Italian fatlicr 
and Engli.sli inothcr, on 6tli September 1781. He 
ollifiated a- organist in varioii.s chajiel.s in London, 
and wa- one of tlie founder.- of tlip Pliilliarmonic 
and similar musical .societie-. His ninsieal cmii- 
lio-itions, chiefly .-acred, aie con-idered to have 
I contrilinted imich to the im]irovenient of cathedial 
iniisie. Blit it is as a painstaking editor of iin- 
1 pnlilLslied works of eminent musicians that lie 
I deserves chiefly to lie lememlieved. He died at 
Nice, ntli August 1801.— Hi- dangliter, Cl.vk.x 
AN.\STAS t.\, a distiiigni-lied vocali-t, tvas hoin in 
London in 1818 ; won great triumphs iu tlic chief 
cities of Europe ; hnt liaring in 1843 married fount 
Gigliucci, she quitted the stage in 1860. 

Novels. ‘Novel,’ m the name of a thing, eanie 
to_ u.s with the thing itself from Italy early in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Boccaccio, from whoiii Painter 
toiik the ‘excellent nonelles’ in his I’cilaec uf 
Flcuwre, applie.s ‘novella’ somewhat indiscrhni- 
nately, and in his pi efnee siieaks of ‘ novels or fables 
or pavnhlea or stories’ as if they meant prelty 
much the .same tiring; imt in Provensal, and 
according to the Centu MoreUe Antiehc, ‘ noelln ' or 
‘novella’ seems to have meant originallv some 
new drollery, je.st, or hon-mot — soniething, as 
Borghini explains, that pleased hy its freshness, 
and the ‘ nnellaire ' or ‘ novellatore to have been a 
kind of I’ester who cnllecled and retailed such 
tilings. Most of tlie Cento Korclh and a large 
nnniher of Boccaccio’s, notably those of the sixth, 
seventh, and eightli days, are of this sort, and in 
the collections of Sacclietti and Ser Giovanni the 
proportion is still greater. In fact the ininiitive 
novella was something much more akin to tlie 
fucctiwoi Poggio, the Cent Kouvelles jion relies, the 
stories of the Hcjilanicron, the Hundred Mery Tulys, 
and even their humble relatives, the je.sts attributed 
to Joe Miller, than to the long, gi'ave, and often 
tragic narratives tliat appeared under the title 
when it had grown elastic in the IGtli eentnr,y. 
Blit if ‘ novel ’ lias departed from its original signi- 
fication, ‘romance’ has ■wandered still farther. 
The word originally had nothing whatever to do 
with any form or .species of compo.sition. It was 
.simply tire name given in the miihlle age.- to the 
.spoken language of the commonalty, paiticulni'ly 
ill France and Spain, in conti'adi.stinction to the 
Latin or Letra, the language of the leai'ued classe.s 
and the language used in documents and writings 
of all kinds. In time, however, it came to mean 
not only the vehicle hnt also the thing conveyed ; 
anything in Eomnnee was called romance, and 
naturally the term was extensively applied to the 
gr-eat source of popular recreation, the songs of the 
minstrels and trouvires, hv which it was in tire 
end almost inonapolised. Hence the two meanings 
of ‘romance’ in Spanish— (1) the vernacular (‘en 
hnen Eoniance’ is the precise equivalent of onr 
phrase ‘in plain English’); (2) a piece of poirular 
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narrative jinelry such we mean by the word 
‘balliid.’ Jii Friiuee the place of tlio ballad -was 
supplied by much longer and more elaborate com- 
positions, like the chmii,<iiis dc f/c.dc, and to these 
the title of ‘roniaiis’ vas veiy geneially given. Jbit 
it is noteworthy that, ‘romance’ or ‘romans,’ it 
was applied, in Spain exclusively and in France all 
hut exclusively, to compositions in verse, and that 
the prose-works vhich we now call the lomances 
par cuxcNciiir were not so styled in their own lime. 
The romances of chivalry weie called by their 
authors or editors chronicles, histories, or hotdes ; 
hut, except i)i one edition of Lmifclof, never 
romances ; and the slill more lyiiical romaiico.s, 
the liemic lomanccs of tlic 17th century, Pn/rr- 
rnulrr, Cn'tsandre, Phrmaiiuiid, Itmihini, and Iho 
like, seem to lia\e been indelited to Kean on, Imt 
certainly not to their antliors, for llie name. 
Ncitlier ' novel ’ nor ‘ romance,’ in short, has any 
historical or etymological claim to stand for tlic 
latest development of jnose lietinn ; nor is there 
any warrant for a distinction between the novel 
and the romance founded on a predominance of 
the real or the ideal, tlie ordinary or the extr.v 
nrdinary, the comic nr the tragic, a distinction 
wliich, in practice, it would lie impossible to draw. 
The name.s are puiely conventional. AVh.at wo 
call a novel the French call a ivmioi : if they 
shaied our somewhat eontumiituons fooling for the 
romantic pciiiaps the.y would have followed our 
example, as we perhaps might have followed theirs 
if, instead of liad news, wo talkcil of ho.aring hail 
novels. 

For the oiigin of the thing so called there is no 
need to search very far. 'io ask whcio (iction 
came from, or what particnhir race or poojile were 
tliB inventors of it, is very iiiucli like asking wlio 
invontcil singing. If wo liinst lind a source foi it, 
nr li.x it upon homcone, a clnld in a corner telling a 
stor.y to itself, with its playthings for dnaiKtlis 
pcruoiiw, or Maggie Tnlliver unfolding the talc of 
the earwig’s domestic, tronhlcs to her con.siu Lucy, 
will lie as near the fimiitaiM-head of liction as we 
need go. The demand for fiction seems to follow 
very closely n]ion the demand for food, ‘ Toll me 
a story’ is among the, earliest expressions of our 
wants in life, and so far as we can .see it lias been 
one from time imiiiemorial, and everywhere and 
always story-tellers of one sort or another are (o lie 
found striving- as hast they can to comply with the 
call. It is true tliat we cannot see very far hack, 
and that onr only availalilo source, s of information 
convey a very imnerfeot idea of story-tellers and 
story-telling in the remote past. The fragmoiits 
and specimens that have enmo to ns through tradi- 
tion and literntnro can no more give a complete 
view of the fiction of tlie age. they lielong to than 
the fossils in a caliincL of the fauna and (lora of the 
globe when tliey were living things. They have 
been preserved liy accident, or by tlie possession 
of some property or feature conducing to preserva- 
tion, wlille types and species less favoured have 
left no trace lieliiiid them of their existence. To 
take an example, every one at all acquainted with 
it iniist have noticed how strongly the didactic 
eleinonl asserts itself in early eastern liction. I5y 
far the greater number of the specimens that have 
come down to ns through the PanehaUtutra, llito- 
pudem, llidpai, Lokiiian, .E, sop— for in stiietness 
he nnist he counted among the Orientals— and 
other cliannels are fables with a moral attached. 
Now it is ohi'ions that these cannot be the earliest 
type of fiction. Cliildren call for stories, hut not 
(ni real life at least) for instruction or improve- 
iiiGiit until some years have passed over their 
heads ; and what is true of children is true of 
humanity, lint tlie very earliest productions of 
the fable family are entirely destitute of this 


aiipeiidagc, and aio nioie stoiie^ told for their nivn 
.sake. Propel ly (hey lielong to a .still eailier tyrie 
than the fable, the story wheie aiiimak nm\' L 
animate things .speak and act like human heinc.s' 
the imiiiediato desceiidaiil, no doubt, of (he stniv 
(he child tells to ilsolf ahont such objects as take 
its fancy (see Iltt.i.sT-F.un.ES ). It is easy to see 
how the moral came to ho added, and how, nnce 
added, it hccaiiie inotedive. The .story fnrnislie,! 
witli amoral was pic, served by and for the sake nf 
ils moral when those told for the .story’s sake alone 
droiiiicd out of circulation ; and in viitne of its 
moral it found it.s way into literature as soon as 
thei-e was .a literature to receive it. It is simply 
an instance of .survival of the fittest; not iicces- 
saiily of tlio best, lint of Iho best fitted to .siinive 
ill the struggle for existence. 

The case of .Esop above refeireil to is an illostia- 
lion of the comiection between oiiental and, Euio- 
l>eaii fiction. Koine ciilics maintain that lie was 
ant)i ieiital Iiiiiisclf, and ideiilify liim witli hokmiiii ; 
hut widiout going so far it may he safely said that 
the failles hearing his name aie mainly of oiiental 
oiigin, and from sonic sonice in cnimnon with the 
Ptnic/ifitfDifru. lint tliis is not tin' only instance, 
ft is .significant that, with seaicely an exception, 
(ireck prose fiction came from Asia Minor, nr frnin 
islands oil' the coast, and in innsi, instances the 
.\siatic iiillnciica is distinctly nercejitihle. Of the 
Jlilcsiaii (ales wo know lillle, lint trniii that little 
it seems likely that they weri' eoinpinsiUoiis some, 
what in tho nature of Ihc French falilian.x, ami 
like them largely iiidehtcd to the eastern stniy. 
tellers. I,anil)lichu.s, tho anllmr of tho Pifihi/loiim, 
anil lleliodorns, the author of Ihi' more fiiimras 
T/ii'iii/ciir.i (Old C7i(trii‘!rii, wcic lioLli Syrians, ,anil 
eloaily drew Iheir hispii-alinu from the same quaiter. 
ichilles Talins, the follower of Tleliodnins, nas of 
Alexaiidiia. Xenophon, who wrote tho tale of 
Ahrocomas and Aiiihiii, n-as of Ephesus, Josriphnt 
und IjurUwm rvas liy John of Damasens, Lucian 
was another Syrian, lint ho caiinnt lie propetly 
included among those who wiote slorics for the 
story’s sake, nor indeed anunig those distinctly 
iiilli'ieiicod liy eastorn fiction, any moro tlinn the 
aiillior of the graceful pastoral of Diiji/inis und 
C/iloe, wlioever he may have been, for ‘Loiigns’ is 
prohiilily a mere, clerical error, As IM. Clmssang 
.says, in his Jlinloirc die limiiiiii : ' The taste fur the 
romaneo iiassed from the Fast to (Ireoce;’ hut it 
was to tlio artistic hiatinet of the tlrecks tliat the 
novel or roniaiice owed the rGiiiarkalilc deielop- 
iiieiit we see in Dnpluu’s and C/duc and 2’/ictigcnes 
rind CluirieJai. Tho tael.o passed into Italy also 
about tho same time, Imt more prolialily tlirougli 
Ihc niedinni of tho Milesian and Sybarite tales 
than directly from the Fast and it bore fruit in 
the Satyrknn of Petronins Arbiter and tho Mdu- 
morphosis, or Golden Ann, of Apnleiiis, in each of 
which tho best-known opisodo is deiii-ed from an 
eastern stoi-y. Tho Oiipid rind Pnyr/iu of Apnleiiis 
and Petronius’ IVidoir of lipho.nun arc fomul in 
divers forms, and of tlio latter thcro is even a 
Chinese variant. 

The collcetimi of {aides, partly from the Paiicha- 
tuntrit and Jfitopiidrna, called KriUln ii'ti- Diinim 
had a great share in the spread of oriental stories 
in the middle ages thronghout western Emope, hut 
chielly in Spain, where, introduced prohaldy by the 
Aralis, it liulped to fiirnish material for tlia Disciplina 
Clcriculin of Pedro Alfonso and tlie Condo Lncanor 
of Don Juan Mannol. But ei-eu more iiillnential 
was a work that still circulates us a chap-hook in 
most European countries, 'Plic Seven Wise Masters 
(>f liojiic, which, under a variety of titles, Erastvs, 
Dolojjnthos, Synfipas, Sindobad NamrJi, Sandabar, 
The Seven Vizirs, and through Latin, Greek, 
Helnow, xVrahic, and Persian, may he traced back 
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to Saii^kiit. 8ucii colieotiou-i of falilev, ajioloftni;^. 
anil tale^, each iu abetting itinre m ingeiiioii-' 
of it^ O'™! •"'■'xl hou'owing fieely from it-i piede- 
— ^torv-liook'! of a cla=:T tliat ha!:! been maile 
familial' by T/ic Thonsom! iiiul (hie -Vi/y/if? — tveie 
very niimei'ini'- at tlie time, ami ^ei veil as a mine 
of i'll iental fiction to meiliieval Euioiie. The (Jetta 
Ituiiifiuornni, which is in fact a European i-tnry- 
book on the niiental nioilel, was largely iinlebted 
to this soniee, but not nearly so much as the 
fabliaux ( proiierly 'fablennx,' iliininuti\e of 
‘failles’) of the trout eves, who found in the in- 
ventions of the eastern story-tellers piecisely the 
sort of tale which their easy veise and eijn-it iinnlno, 
could readily adapt to the taste of their audiences. 
It was from the fabliaux that the Italian iioi-el/irn\ 
from Boccaccio to Bandelln, and not only they, but 
also the compilers of the i’ait ffioiirclles iioiirclla 
and of the Hcjitaiiicrini, and the gay novel-w liters 
of the IQtli century in geneial, eliiellv took tlieii 
lightest, liveliest, most saliiical, and aoiuetlmcs 
niost licentious tales; ami in tliis way the fiction 
of the East came in nuinlierle.ss instances to be 
incorporated in the liteiatnie of Emope. 

Rut the tionv’ere.s were at the same time 
laying the fonnilations of another veiy diflbvent 
species of novel. There were audiences for wlmin 
tiie fahliaux were too light and trivial, and who 
demanded a lay of a more serious and eainest 
character and of deeper interest, and for these tliey 
had the c/iaiiion i/e i/eila, a .sort of minor epic, 
ilealing for tlie most part with the deeds or adven- 
tures of some real or legendary liein, and standing 
in lunch the same relation to the fahliaux as 
tragedy, or at least serious drama, to liglit comedy 
and farce ; ami from these e/innsmis ilc (jedc iii 
process of time, as reading became a more common 
accont])li5liment, and hooks hegaii to take the place 
of the lays of the miiistrel.s, came the prose romance 
of cliivalry. Not, of conise, that every romance of 
chivalry had its oiigin iu the verso of a trouvere ; 
there is no evidence, for instance, that the story of 
Lancelot was ever the subject of a ehansuii tie 
cute, though there can he little doubt that it 
iinished a tiiemo for Welsh and Armorican hallads 
long Ijofoi'e IValter Map took it iu hand. But 
unqiieistionahly the early romances of cliivah'y were 
as a rule made from earlier metrical romances, 
as these again, no doubt, from shorter and ruder 
pieces of verse : the process being, presumably, (irst 
legend or tradition, then ballads of some .sort 
embodying incident.s of the legend, then the isolated 
hallads connected, unified, and polished into a 
chanson tie t/oste hy a hard of a higher order, and 
finally the prose romance, sometimes curtailing, 
but oftener expanding the c/iansuii. The process 
is well .seen iu the romances of the Charlemagne 
cycle : the connecting-link hetween the legend 
and the chanson has, of course, disappeared, hut it 
lias left its traces plainly visible in the Chanson de 
Rohaid, the germ of tlie ivliole; and we find tlie 
legends of tJascony and the Arilenne.s and of Cliarle- 
magne’s troubles with bis foes and vassals first 
furnishing a subject for the trouvere, and then 
passing into prose romances like II non de Dordeaur, 
Les Qiiatre fds Ai/iiion, I'icrabrus, and Ogier Ic 
Danois. Nor is it coniined to the romances of 
chivalry proper, of Arthur and the Itound Table 
and Cliarlemagne and the Peers ; for the iwiiances 
of the borderland between chivalry and faerie, 
Parthenopex of Blois, The Knight of the Hicaii, 
Ilelusina (q.v.), and the like, were all apparently 
sung by the trouvhres before they sought readers in 
prose. See Rom-VNCes. 

Tlie Spanish family of romances of chivalry came 
inti) the Avorld long after the age of the trouveres, 
though it is very likely that Ainadis of Gaiil, the 
founder of it, may liav'e made his first appearance 


I ill yei-e. Tic medbiwal, but all In- progeny, 

1 which inclink" nut merely the .tinadis serie-!’ lint 
' aKo the I’nhneiin-. and isnlatcil nnnances, aie of 
modern bii til, and a conneeting-link between the 
no\eI of tlie iinddlc age-, and the novel of onr own 
day. They were the product' of a vaiiety of 
I I'lui'es— the taste created by the .\iiiadi', the recent 
I iiiventinn of piinting, which made sueli reading a 
j compaiatively cheap hixmy, and, abme all, the 
condition of Spain at tlic fiinc. M. Clia'Sang, in 
I the book already iinoteil, lias a lemark not wliolly 
! eoiniilimentavy to ninelists and no\el leadeV', to 
' the effect that story-telling llouii'hes most wlieie 
the people are most idle. The peoples of the East 
I were, and still are, the most prolific of stoiy-telleis. 

1 because. Hi ing under [internal governments, tliey 
' liaie alwajs jiad a siii[dn.s iit time upon their 
baud'. The (Ireeks and I’oinans did without 
I 'tiiiics so loii.g as tlieiv leimblics lasted, for his 
'bare in tlie aifaii's of the state gave each man 
I cmpliij ment cnongli for bis spare time and thought, 

' amt it was not till lli'cecp became subject to Iloine 
and Ifomc to the empciois that the Gieek and 
I Latin lomances came into existence. This theory, 
if we accept it, will accnmit for the passion for 
' lomances that raged in Sjiaiii in the 16th century, 

I until cuied by the diasUc renieily of Cervantes. 

The end of tlie great national struggle with the 
I ^[ools, the establishment of the Ini'pii'ition, the 
alisiiiptiim of all [lolitical [lowur and autiiovitx by 
I the sovereign, and the geiieial .stagnation in [niblic 
' life left the njiper and miildle classes to a great 
extent without ueenpation. Only a few could 
follow Ciiites and Pi/.aiio, and the majority had to 
resign theiinselves to inaction, made 'all the more 
irksome hy the memories of a stiiving past, and 
warm their blood ns best they could witli the 
imaginary adventiire-s and sound and fiiiy of the 
chivalry Vomance.s. The chief cliarge Ininight hy 
every as.sailnnt of tlie.se prodiiction.s, fiom Pedro 
Mex'ia to Cervantes, is that they infected their 
rendcr.s with their own extravagance, and made 
them Ihiiik iu theii style ami fancy tlieinselves 
acting the scenes they read of. But this was 
tlie great attraction ; they were indulged in, like 
bhang or opium, for the .sake of the pleasant 
insanity that attended indulgence. Don tpiixote’s 
madness, if an extreme, was not a .solitary case; 
and astute voniancei', like Feliciano de Silva and 
Marcos Martinez, knew’ well that the stronger they 
made the dose the better they plpn.'ed tlieir readei.s, 
and on piinci[ile kept them well [died with rant, 
hiimhast, anil ab-surdity, and fooled them to the top 
of tlieir hciit. 

But if Cervantes purged his country of sham 
chivahy, from the bonfire of Dim tjuixote's books 
—to borrow the witty image of M. Denvogeot — 
‘ an unlucky [ihmnix rose up for the ennui of the 
ITth century,’ the heroic romance, Potomiffi'C, Cieo- 
jiatre, Cassaiidre, Ihrahim, Cliiic, and the le.st. 
Another vaiiety of romance, liowever, tlie pa.stoi'al, 
had some share in the genesis of the heroic romance. 
Tlie Siiaiiish pastorals, siipjioseil by some to have 
been the descendants of Dtiphnis and Chloe, were in 
reality, through the Arcadia of Sannazaio, the 
(itrs[iiing of the Kenais-sance woisliip of Virgil, of 
which were horn all the pining shepherds and 
obdurate .shcjiheri!c.ss6.s that haunt the poetry of 
the 16tli century. For a time they disputed in a 
feeble way the ascendency of the chivalry romances, 
and w'ere threatened xvitli the same fate by Cer- 
vantes ; but they were left to live out tlieir innocent 
Iive.s in peace and die at last of their own insipidity. 
To them, or rather to Moiiteuiayor’s Diana, the 
first and best of them, we owe one of the patriarchs 
of the EnglLh novel, f'iilney’.s Arcadia, and the 
French ow'e Honore d'Uife's AUrcc, the precursor 
of the heioio roiuance.s. These xvere ba.sed partly 
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on oliivaliy, partly on pastoral roniance ; Uieir 
strengbli lay in tlieir coinlmnition of seT\fcimentj anil 
swagger, t'liu latter borron’ed from tlie chivalry 
romaiiees, the former from the irastoi'als ; and Uieiv 
one ineiit, perhajis, was that they jirovokcil some 
excellent satires, such as Tloilean’s ‘llcros de 
Jloinan,’ Pnretiero's Itnmrni Iltiiiri/cois, iSorel’a 
JJi‘rf/ci' Extrcmtgaid, .Scarion's Itumini Vomiqiic, 
and' Mrs Lennox's Fniui/c Qiii.m/f. 

But a far more important variety of liction came 
into existence in Spain in the time, and partly 
throng'h the indnonce, of tlie chivaliy romariceH. 
These viere every day growing wilder and wilder 
and more and more regardless of^ all common sense 
and olisen'ance of decent iirobahility, wlicn a little 
book, called The Life etf Jji>r.arilh) tin Tuniirn, made 
its ajipoarance. It did not pretend to be a satire 
nr even a protest against (he romances in fashion ; 
it merely suggested that a stoiy just as interesting 
and amusing might lie got out of real, everyday life, 
without magicians, giants. Hying dragons, or en- 
chanted palaces, seeing that tastes varied, and that, 
as dean Saugrain of Jyons pnt it in the Erench 
translation of loGO, i(. was not ei'erybody that 
took delight in reading of heroic deeds. And 
in fact the Lrizrieilto is studiously unheroic, and 
the exact opposite of a lomanee of chivalry. The 
hero is a beggar boy, or rather a lioggar-mnn’s boy ; 
hunger and thrashings nro the dragons and giants 
hollas to enconnter; his adventures and achieve- 
ments are clieating and outwitting his masters; tlie 
empire of Trohizond that crowns his career in the 
ollica of town-orior of Toledo, and the prince.sH tliat 
bestows her hand njion him, the douotfnl liomse- 
koeper of a sly old priest. It was tlie lirst gemiiuo 
attempt at realism in litoratnre, ami for the lirst 
time in the history of liction readers found them- 
selves taliing' iileas'ure in tlie creations of the stovy- 
tullcr, not liecanse they were remote froin ordiuar.y 
exporuMioe, hut liecanse they wore familiar. Ii’iml- 
ing favour, as a matter of eonr.se it had sncep.s.sors. 
It M’as followed liy the g/mto pkemuco novels, the 
tales of Spanish rogue and vagabond life, of which 
Gir:maii da Alfunieiic, Muiros da (Jlirct/mi, ami 
(inevedo's Vida dal ISumm are the liest-kiion-n 
p.xamples, They took uii with this phase of life 
jiartly in deforoneo to tlie ]iroeedent of Laauaitlo, 
partly heoanse it was a life ricli in adventures and 
ineid'onts, lint cliiolly liecanse it was a phase of life 
familiar and real to all readers in Spain in the I7tli 
ccntni'y. And not in Sjiain alone, apparently, for 
the truth of tlie ]iiuare.squo novels seems to have 
been recognised wherever there were readers in 
Europe ; the best of them were translated almost 
immediately into Erench, and very soon into 
English, Itiilian, Herman, and Hutch, and, as 
reiieateil cditiims show, took their place every- 
where among the acknowledged purveyors of 
amusement. In tloriiiany, iiidded, they may he 
said to have laid the fonuilation of the novel in 
Hrimmelslian.sen’.s Siinjilicmiiiius, and in Englanil 
we need only turn to Defoe for proof of their 
inlliionce. Golotid Jack and SMI Flanders are 
liiearc,s(|ne novels jinre and simple, with their 
parentage stamped upon tlieir features, and thei'O 
are marks about LkiptaLi Sini/letoii and Itoxana 
that sliow I, hem to he of the faiiiily. 

Hut it was through Le Sage that the picaresque 
novel came to ho inllncntial in shaiiing modern 
liction. Like a keen-eyed horticulturist who 
detects in some wild plant useful properties that 
may he indelinitely devclo|ieiI by cultivation, or 
^erms that only need the gardener's skill to ox)iaud 
into endless varieties of form and colour, Le Sage 
saw the capaliilities of this rough growth of Spanish 
hninour, and how its asperities might he removed 
without impairing its virtues. It may he said it 
was no great discovery to porcoivo that disreput- 


able life is not the only one that aflouls niateri.,1 
available for a story of real life, that rasoiilitv a i 
roguery are not the only r|ualities from ivliir 
amusement may he oxl.racted, und that wliatevc 
may he the artislic advantage.s of a scoundrel 
thcie is on the whole mmo to he made of a hern 
who will ho accejited by the leader as a man and a 
brother. But this is only what i.s said of every di 
covery as soon as men have come to look upon 
consoqiicuees as inatlers of coinse. Great or 
small, however, this was Le Sage’s discoveiy, and 
whctlier it was of impniiancc or not the inodeni 
novel of real life and chavaotuv will slmiv, ]t 
would he dillicnll, iiorliaps, to deline witli pm. 
cision the cxient of Le Sage’s share in the forma- 
tion of this gieat necc.s.sary of lOtli-century exist- 
ence, hilt of its reality there can he no question 
To lake only one illnstralion out of many — in huri'd 
CojqicrJicld and elseMliore Dickens has left it on 
record that the favourite slories of Ins linyhood 
11 ere liodcriak liavdom and J‘crcf/rmc Pickle a 
training which shows i(s fruits in I’lclmick anil all 
his early u’orks ; hut if Gil Jl/iis wa.s not in 
same way iSmollett’s primer in liction wo have liL 
own word for it that it was the niiidel lie set liofoie 
him when he nnilertook to ‘ j'oint out the follies of 
ordinary life.’ Thi.s mncli, at least, cannot lie dis- 
puted, that lie was one of Llio great masteisof the 
art of story-telling, the Hist to show an aitist’s 
knowledge of the value of details and tlie right use 
of realism, and the lirst lo make clear the ills- 
tinctiim between (he novel and prose riction in 
general. Pantai/rnrl and Gulliver’s Trarcls nre 
not novels, not hecansu Hie ordinary characteristics 
of tlie novel arc wanting, lint liecanse llalielais and 
.Swift liavo merely assumed the disguise of a story- 
teller for (lie salce of gaining access to qnavte'’rs 
otlierwise inaoees.sihle, precisely as Burton pnt on 
a jiilgrim’s dress in order to get into Mecca, In 
1)011 Qni.rotr and Hohinson Crusne tlieie may lie 
just as little of (he conventional feaLuru.s of the 
novel, lint then! is no disguise; they take their 
jilaces aiiiimg the iinvols nnoli.allenged, while the 
title of Trisirajn Piunnhj must remain at least 
qne.stionalile, for thongli it maybe called 'The Life 
and Opinions of Trisl.ram .Shandy,’ it is in reality 
‘ the freaks and grimaces of the Bev. Laurence 
Sterne.’ Le Sage’s theoiy, so far as wo may infer 
one from his practice, seems to have lieeii lli.at to 
tell a sliiry is tlie novelist’s business, and to keep 
to it witli singlciiesH of purpose lii.s duty as aii 
artist. 

In the foregoing necessiirily brief milline iif the 
liistory of the novel it will he seen that in its 
growth there iias lioen at work a pr(ice.SH very 
iniicli like that which i-egulates oilier gi owths. One 
form springs from anotlier, supplants it through 
being hotter adapted to surrounding circumstances, 
and hist-s just so long as the adaptation lasts. In 
l.ho novel, too, as in other oases, forms that have 
been in this way pushed aside have a londency to 
reappear if cironinstances favour them. The long- 
winded sentimental novels of the 18th century were 
only a reversion of (ho roiiunires da loitr/ue hcdcint 
of the 17th in a soil that happened to suit them; 
and in the novels of Horace AValnole, Clara lleeve, 
.and Mns Radclill'e the siiirit of the later_ romances 
of chivalry assorted itself, just as tlie spirit of the 
older and truer chivalry roinanco found exjivession 
in .Scott, Quentin IJaririird in a gonniiio romance 
of chivalry, inodilled only by genius and modeiii 
inflnoncos. In its extraordinary powers of multi- 
plication and variation also tlio lattor-day novel 
aeoius to he snhjeot to natural law. The varieties 
of wild animals and pilants are few, and .seldom 
strongly marked; hut no sooner does man for Ins 
ploa-savc or comfort appropriate any living thing, 
dog or pig, rose or oahhago, than it acquires a 
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variability and fertility apparently liinitle^d. Thii.s 
it hari failed with the novel ever since Le Sage 
un(iertook the domestication of an adaptable 
species. Having become not merely a source of 
amusement, bnt a necessary adjunct of modern 
life, it now rivals the ra)>l)it in feca 2 idity, ami nin-N 
into varieties more widely different than greyhound, 
hnlldog, and toy-terrier. This luxuriance of gi'owth, 
however, cannot he regarded with unmixed satis- 
faction. It would he no small evil if the noved 
from an honoured hraucli of literature were to 
degenerate into a J7iaiiufactnre, and yet a certain 
tendency tliat way cannot he denied. Another, 
due to the same canse, is the tendency of the 
modem novel to usurj) functions that do not 
pioperly belong to it. in some cases, to be sure, ' 
the pretence of lofty motives is sufficiently trans- 
parent. It is no more true that excursions into i 
tlie slums of realism and naturalism liave for their 
object the scienlific study of social evils than ^ 
that exhibitions of fasting men are got up in I 
the inteiests of science, But the novel that is a 
preachjnent, a treatise, a dissertation in disguise, 
though less disingenuous and disagreeable, is no 
less an abuse. The prodigious development of 
novel literature in recent times seems to have led 
to overweening pretensions. "We are soinetimes j 
told that the novelist has become the hierophant of I 
the age, the teaclier who holds tlie keys of philo- j 
sophy, science, all human knowledge. But line 
worcls will not alter facts. The raison (Vetre of | 
the novelist is the old craving for a story, and 
those of the craft who have unjst frankly recognised 
tiiis have always been those most beloved in their 
own generation and most honoured by posterity. 
Scott, the master of them all, claimed to be no 
more tlian a story-teller, an<l ^vas proud of the title. 

The best histories of tlie novtil are Dunlop’s J7istori/ of 
Prose Fiction (1814; 3d ed. 1845; German trans., with 
large additions, by F. Licbrecht, 1851 j a completely new 
edition by H. AVifson, 1888) ; 0. L. B. 'SV'olff’a Allifcoieine 
Gcschichte dcs Homans (Jena, 1850); and Alexis Clias- 
sang’s-H'/s/o/rc du Poman^ et dt' scs Papporis aveeVHisioire 
(Paris, 1862). To these may be added D. Masson’s JJritish 
JN'ovelista and their Sh/lca (Camb. 1859); W. N. Senior, 
Fssai/s on Ficiion (1864); Landau’s lieitvage tur Ge- 
Bchicliie der Ilnlianhchen Ffovelle (Wien, 1S75), and 
Qiicllcn des Dekanwon (2d ed. Stuttgart, 1884); Pro- 
fessor Erwin Rohde, Der GriechUchc Homan iind seine 
Vorldufcr (Leip. 1876); F. Cobertag’s Geschichte des 
Homa?ia in Dcnfsrhhmd (Breslau, 1870-79); B. Tuckei- 
man, Historp of l^rosc Fiction (1882); H. Courthoj>e 
Bowen’s Descriptive Catcilopuc of ffistorical Novels and 
Tales (1882); S. Lanier, The EnplUh Novel and Prui' 
ciplcs of Us Development (New York, 1883); Ten Brink, 
Causerien over inoderne Romans (1885) ; Vte. E. M. De 
Vogue, Le Roman Russe (2d ed 1886); Andre Le 
Breton, Le Roman an Dix'septihne Sieclc (Pans, 1890); 
Huet’s Traits de VOrigiae dea Ramans; Lenglet du 
Fresnoy’s De V Usage dcs Romans, and BiblioOvque des 
Romans ; and Bougeant’s amusing satire on them, the 
Voyage du Prince Fan^F^rMin dans la Roviancie; M. 
Jusserand’s The Fnglish Novel in the Time of Elizaheth; 
Quaritch’s Catalogue of Romances of Chivalry, Ac.; and 
for examples of fiction in its primitive form, Miss Frere’s 
Old Deccan Days and Miss Stokes's Indian Fairy Tales, 

The more important novelists of foreign lands are dis- 
cussed in connection udtli the literature to whicli tliey 
belong in the sections on literature under the several 
heads, Fuanoe, Gbkmany, Italy, Sp.\in, Norway, 
Russia, &c., and are also dealt with in separate articles 
in this work. It may, hoirerer, be convenient to append 
here a list of the more eminent British and American 
novelists, referring for details and criticisms to the articles 
on each of them. 
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Briti-h. 

IT()rdce Walpole 1717-07 . 
Tot^la^ J^inollctt (17J1-71 . 
CTar.i Breve . 

Oliver Oold'-unth (172i-74 
rionry JIacki‘n7iV l174u-1Sl. 1 . 
Madame D' Arbi, ay a7S2-lS10. 
Eli/aLi til Iiicliljald 176*J-li521 
\V. tiodwiii iirSo-ltljCj. 

W. Beckford 17 :iiM &44 . 

Mrs Radcliffft (1761-1523 . 
iraria Edgewurlh a7C7-l&l'> 
Walter Seott \1771-1S32). 

.Line Austen (1775-1817'. 

-M. G. Lcivia il775-lSlSi. 

Jane Porter 1770-l&'i0, 

.Tolin Galt (177fl-18L9 . 

.lame'? IforierilTSO-lSif) , 

Miss Perrur (1782-1 S.'’p 4!- 
T. L. Peacock l7s5-18C0 . 

T Hook(1788-lS4J). 

Captain Mflrr>at {1702-lS4Sj 
J. G. Lockhart (1701-18.54 . 
Mniy W. Shelley 1797-1851 . 
G. P. R. James a&Ol-CO). 

Miss Martmeau (IS02-T6). 
Doiiitlas Jerrold lfcOJ-57). 

Lord Ljttnn (1803-73 . 
Ueacoiisflcld 1804-SlL 
IV. H. AmswortlulS05-S2). 
Charlfs Lever (1806-721 
Samuel Warren (1807-77'. 

Mrs Gaskell (1810-65 . 
Th.aekei.ay ^lbll-63'. 

Dicketi^ (1312-70 
Oh.irle-» Reade 1814-84). 
Anfhmiy TroUnpe '1S15-B2 . 
Charlotte Bronte '1810-55]. 
Emily Bronte (lSl'5-48). 
Charles Kingsley ilSlO-75 . 
*Geor,.*e Eliuf (1819-80', 

Aimc Bruiite (1820-40; 

Mrs Henry Wood 1320-87 . 
Mliytc Mt Ivillc {lS21-7» 

Mrs Lynn Linton b. 1S22 
Miss Vonge (b. I82J . 

Julia Knvanagh (1824-77'. 
Wilkie Collins {1824-SO;. 
George Macdonald ^b. 1S24'. 
Annie Keary (1826-79j. 

B. I). Blackiuore (b. 18*25 . 
Mrs Craik 1S20-S7/. 

George Meredith (b. 1823'. 


BniTiSn. 

Mr-. Olipliant yK 182S'. 

I I r. A. bala b. lS-_8 
Lninenre Olipkant f]S20-D0/. 
Hemy Kiiipslej ISwO-To . 

M earthy 'b 13«0 
James J\i\n t) . 
ill--. A. if Edv.ards '!» L'* ,1 
Ednmnd ,b. 1S31 . 

J II Slioithnu-i b. 1824, 
-Mi— Cl th.im-rilr.ard'j (b.lSC*!'. 
ili'is Biwidi'ii (1j. 1837 . 
rUinila Bnniditon [b 1827 
"Mi-s ThaeliLiaj (b. 182“ 

IValt. r n -.iiiC rb 16J8 . 
Ibcinas H'lnly ib. 18i0' 
‘Omda* tb. IS 10 . 

IVilJiam Black ^b. 18-11 
W. Clarl: Ru-m 11 ib. l&n . 

H. Riiler Haggard (b. 1850'. 

11. L. Stevenson. 

‘ Edna Lyall,' 

‘ Luca-^ Mah-t.’ 

‘Sai.ah Tjtler.' 

Mr-. Ward. 


C. Brockdem Brotvn(i771-I8IO). 
M’asliingtuti luing 17S3-iS5D]. 
rLiiimure Cocipcr [1739-1851 . 

X Hawthorne 1804-641. 

II. P. Willis (1806 07 . 

IV. G. Simms (1S(J()-7U 
E. A. Vr,c ISOLWO . 

0. W. Holnas ib. 1809'. 

Mr.-. Bepchrr btowp ib. Itll . 

J. Ct Ilidland 1810 -Sl . 

Su-an IVarner il810-85 . 
Hfeinian Melville ib. ISIO 
B.ajard Taj- lor I1S25-73'. 
Theodore Winthrop '1823-6P. 
l\ R. Stockton (b. 18341. 

T. B Aldrich (b 1S20), 

W. I>. Howells [b. 1837y. 

E. P. Roc (1638-Sb'. 

Biet Hartc (h. 16391. 

Henry James (h. 1S43). 

G. IV. Cable ib. 1544'. 

Eh.:. S. Plielr-s [b. 1844'. 
duli.in Hawtlioine (b. 1846). 
Frances H iiurncti: /b.l840]. 

F. Marion Cravford ^b. 1854 ). 


Buitxsu. 

John Lyly (1553-1600). 

Sir P. Sidney (1654-86). 
Thomas Lodge (1556-1626). 
Robert Greene (c. 16CO-92). 
Thomas Nash (1667-1601). 
Apbra Behn (1640-89) 
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BlllTISH. 

Daniel Dcfne (1660-17S1J. 
Samuel Richardson (1689-1761'. 
Henry Brooke (1703-83). 
Henry Fielding (1707-641. 
Laurence Sterne (1713-03/. 
Sarali Fielding (1714-68), 


Koveiuber (Lat, novem, ‘iiine’) was among 
the Itoiiiaiis the ninth month of the year (the Ger. 
Wind month ) at the time tvlien the year consisted 
of ten months, and then contained 30 days. It 
snhseqnentiy was made to contain only 29, l.ut 
Julius Ca'sar gave it 31 ; and in the leign of 
Augustus tlie niiniher was resloved to 30, which 
number it has since retained. Its festivals are 
All Saints ( 1 ), St Hubert (3), St Martin (11), St 
Catharine (25), and St Andrew (30). 

Nov'gorod (‘new-town’), a famous city of 
Russia, capital of a government, is situated on the 
Volkhof, near where it issues from Lake Ilmen, 
110 miles SSE. of St Pelersl.urg hy rail. It is 
the cradle of lin.ssian liistoiy. In SGt, according 
to tradition, Rutik (a Varangian, apparently a 
Scandinavian) was invited hither hy tire neighhour- 
ing tribes, and from him begins tire Iiistory of tire 
country and the line of its sovereigns. As early as 
the ]2th century' it liad inrportant connection with 
the Han.'-e dlie.s, aitd it became the market of 
north-east Europe. During tlie time of its pros- 
perity' the town was called Novgorod the Great, 
and had 400,000 inliahitants, and extended it.s 
sway' to the White Sea and tlie river Petcliora. 
Its government was a sort of republic. The great- 
ness of Novgorod provoked the jealomsy' of tire 
princes of Moscow, and in 1471 the czar Ivan HI. 
nearly' destroyed the town, bereft it of its liberties, 
and e.xiled tire most inlinential citizens ; and when 
Archangel was opened for English trading-vessels, 
hut especially after the foundation of St Peters- 
burg, its trade fell away, and the town rapidly de- 
clined, till now it is but the shadow of its former 
self. Of the existing ancient huildings the most 
remarkable are the church of St , Sophia, founded 
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in the 11th century, ami built on the model of St 
Souhia at Constantinople, possessing some roniai’k- 
ahle paintings and tombs ; several others of more 
than thirty churches; and wall suiroumling the 
Krenil. There is a little trade, but hardly any 
manufactures. Pop. (1885) 20,000. — The guvcrn- 
mciit, wliicli lies immediately oast of that of St 
Petersburg, has an area of 47,230 aq. m. and a 
pop. (1885) of 1,213,058. It has some 3000 lakes 
and many maishes. Throo-lifths of this area is 
covered with fore.st. 

Novi, a town of Italy, 30 miles NW. of (lenoa 
by rail. Pop. 9017. Here in 1799 the Piench 
were defeated (15th August) and victorious (Gth 
No\mmher). 

Novibazav ( also Jeiupnsar, sometimes litiseia ), 
the capital of a sanjak, situated on the river 
Rashka, .an affluent of the Mor.ava, 120 miles SB. 
of Bo.sna Serai. Pop. 12,000. The .sanjak of Novi- 
hazar (3842 .sq. m. ; pop. 168,000) is mountainous 
and hairen, hut as lying between Seiviu and JMoii- 
tenegro is of stiategdc im pm Lance. The wcstein 
p.art is ocoupieil by Austria ; but the civil adminis- 
tration is nomin.aliy at least reserved to tlie Porte. 

NovO!lfcor{![ievsk, a Russian fortre.s.s of the 
first rank, on the Vistula, 20 miles NW. of 
Warsaw. Witii Warsaw, Ivangorod, and llre.sb 
Litovhk, it con,stituto.s the Polish ((lu.adrilatoral. 

Novoro.ssislc, a fortified port on the Black 
Sea, to the SE. of Anapa in llu.ssian Caucasia; 
the oompletion of a projeotud railway to Tuarit/.in 
on the Volga would make it command the Volga 
trade. A breakwater and quay were begun in 
1890. Pop. 2988. 

Novofclierkask, a town of southern Russia, 
capital of the province of the Cossacdcs of the Don, 
on tlie Aksai, a tiihntaiy of the Don, 40 miles 
from tlie Sea of Azov, a distance of 12 miles from its 
riglit hank, and aliout 70 miles ENE. of Tagamog. 
The oontral administration of the territory was 
transferred hither from Tohorkask iu_1805 ; hut the 
choice ivaa not a hapiiy one, tlie distance of the 
town from tho Don, the great commercial artery, 
being much felt. Drinking-water has sinoo 1807 
iieeii hrouglit by an aqueduct 18 miles long. Pop. 
37,091, who carry on agricultuie, cattlo-lireeding, 
fishing, wine-growing, ami tho maldng of c.andles 
and bricks. 

Noya(lc,S (Pr,, ‘ drownings ’ ). Sec Cauuier 
(Jean). 

Noyau. See Liqueuu. 

Noyc.s, .1. Humphrey. See Perfectioni.sts. 

Noyon, a town ill the French department of 
Oise, 67 miles NNE. of Paris by rail. It has a 
fine cathedral in the Transition style of tlie 12tli 
century, .an h(ltel-de-ville (1485-1523), and a former 
episcopal p.alaoe. Pop. 5753. The Noviodunum 
of Crnsar, ISfoyon was a re.sideuce of Cliarloniagne 
and Hugo Capet, and tlie birthplace of Calvin. 
See Lefrano, Ilintoiro da Noyon (Paris, 1888). 

Nuki.*! is a comparatively modern name for a 
large region of Africa, formerly a portion of Ethi- 
opia (q.v.), and oxteiuliiig on I'loth sides of tho Nile 
from Egypt to Ahy.ssiiiia ; touching the Red Sea on 
the east and the desert on the west. Nnhia Pf 02 >er, 
or Lower Nnbia, extends from A,s.sonan on the 
Egyptian frontier to Dongola; beyond tliat is 
Upper Nubia. But of late the name of Nm/ntian 
Soudan, properly applicable to a section oi Upper 
Nubia, has come to he used for Nubia in its widest 
sense, together with tho once Egyptian territory 
actually in the Soudan, and the equatorial province.s 
(see SOUBAN, also Nile). Under the Pharaohs 
Nubia was called Gush, bnt under tlie twentieth 
dynasty it was recovered by a series of native rulem, 
who adopted the civilisation of tlie Egyptians, anrl 


at a later date were Christianised (see Ethioph; 
At present the country is occupied by races heloml' 
ing to several dill'ereiit stocks, which have in nma 
places become much mixed in lilood. Tlie chief 
elements are Ar.ib, more oi less mixed with Nilotic 
and Negro blood, mainly in Upper Nubia; Ab.alj(leli 
and Bisharin between the Nile and the Red ,Sea- 
and Nubas and Barabira in Lower Niiljia, on and 
near the Nile between Assouan and Dongela. The 
Semitic Arabs are coiiip.aratively recent intmdeis 
to this legion, Tliey enteied Nubia after ocounyinv 
Egypt in the 7tli century, but were resisted by the 
Christian Dongolawi Icings till the 14Lli century 
when tho Aralis, assisted by a barge contingent of 
Bosnians, liocame masteis of the land. Pie.sumahly 
tlie ahoiiginal negro population and longue have 
been gradually luodilicd by the ailmixtiire of 
Haiiiitic and Somitio elements. The vaiions tribes 
most of them active and warlike, are Mn.slems hy 
faitli, and till 1820 were ruled liy tlicii own chiefs. 
In that year Ismail Pasha made Nubia an Egyp- 
tian teiiiloiy ; and till 1881 it sliarod the fate of 
Egypt. For its later liistory, .see Euypt, SoUD.Uf. 
Both in its lower and upper sections Nubia is for 
the most fiart an expanse of steppes nr rocky deseit, 
witli patolies where glass sometimes giows, and 
r.aviucs in whioli moisture onongh is found to keep 
alive a few mimo.sas or palms, and to raise pastme 
for gazelles and eaimds. There are also wells .and 
small o.ases here and ihcio, a.s on the chief caravan 
ionics. Tlie great ‘Nubian Dosoit’ lies east of the 
Nile, opposite tho groat western hciiil of the liver. 
Below IChartoiini rain is almost unknown ; the 
climate is accordingly oxeesHively hot and dry, and, 
except in tho river-ports after the fall of the Nile, 
is very lioalthy. Tho only e.xoeptinn to the general 
aridity is the narrow striii of country on iiotli sides 
of the Nile, which nowheio exceeds four miles in 
breadth, and in many places is only a quarter of a 
mile M'ide. T'ho most fertile part is near Dongola. 
A mountain harrier hounds tho valley on both sides 
of the Nile, and oousiHl.s of granite .and saiulstone. 

Nuklc, an inland province of Chili. Capital, 
Chilian (q.v.). 

Nucicokrniioliiata, or IIetkeopods. See 
GASTEUDI’ODA. 

Nucleus. .See Cull. 

Nudikraiiehiata. See UASTEiioroDA. 

Nueva Esparla. See Margarita. 

Nuevo IjCOII, a northern state of Mexico, of 
which Monterey (q.v.) is tho capital. 

Nuggots. See Gold, Vol. V. p. 280, 

Nuisance, in Englisli legal language, ^ is used 
to denote whatever cause.s hurt to one’s neighbour, 
or Impetlos him in the enjoyment of his property 
or the exercise of his lilierties. A nuisance is 
oitlier private (o.g. the ci'catiou of noxious v.apoiirs 
wliich make a neighbour's house unhealthy) or 
public (e.g. the diH'usion of noxious vapours in 
a populous neighbourhood). Tt is not every 
.slight aimoyance that is doscrihed in law as a 
nuisance; tlioro must be some serious iiilerfoi once 
witli tho pro])eity, liealth, or comfort of tho paity 
who comiilams. Thu remedies (U'ovided for this 
form of wrong arc various. A court of common 
law WQuld entertain aii action for tho rcooveiy of 
damages ; courts of equity went a step further, and 
granted injunctions forbidding the nuisance to he 
continued. Au injunction may lie obtained pend- 
ing the trial of an action, and it is usual to apply 
for an injunction in any case where immediate 
relief is desired. Wliere the nuisance is injniious 
to health or life, and where it amounts to obstruc- 
tion of a right of way, the injured party may abate 
(remove) the nuisance without resorting to a court 
of law ; hut in doing so ho must take care not to 
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eau^ie uiirieces'j-ary ilistiirli.ance or (le.striietion of pio- 
perty. Wliere the nuisance is public an indictment 
n-ill lie. If a highw,ay, foi inst.ancc, is in a ilanger- 
ous state for want of repair, an indictment lie-, 
against the p.arties who aie bound to repair it; hut 
if, an individual has sutl'ered special damage, over 
and ,ahove wh,at lie suffei.s as one of the public, he 
may bring au action. Tlie.se legal reniedie.s are now 
reinforced by the extensive powers conferred on 
local authorities. The acts passed for the lemoval 
of nnib.ances are now consolidated in the Puhlic 
Hu,alth Act, 1875. Sanitfuy aathoiities (the guar- 
dians in rural districts, and the council or local 
hoard in toivns) are empowered to .appoint in- 
speetons and medical officeis, and to take measures 
for the i-emoval of nuisances. The act contains an 
elahoi'.ate code of i ules in regaid to seweis, piivies, 
ditches, g.a.s-workh, cellais, common lodging-honse.s, 
offensii'e tiades, sale of unsound meat, infectious 
and epidemic diseases, &c. Bylaws may he made 
liy the local .authority in regaid to these matters ; 
such hjlaws requiie to he continued by the Local 
Govenmieiit Board. Besiiles the provisions of 
the Puhlic Health Act, which are too voliimin- 
oii.s to he even summarised within our present 
limits, tliere are other acts which empower local 
authorities to deal with alkali-works, oliimney.s 
emitting black smoke, and other foni).s of nuis- 
ance. Tlie Rivers Pollution Act, 1871), wa.s iii- 
temied to prevent the fouling of streams. Special 
acts have been passed for the metropolitan district 
! and for the liver Thames ; and the local acts which 
have been obtained by towii-oouueils ami other 
public bodies make iiuiiiovoiis additions to the 
already coiiii>iioated lules of tlie geiieial law. For 
tlie eiiactiiieiita in regard to the suppression of 
brothels, see PfiosTiTUTtoit. 

In iScotlaiul the remedies provided in oases of 
nuisance are siihstantially the same as in England ; 
and tlie Public Health Act of 1867 comsolidates 
the statutory powers of local authoritie.s. As to 
Ireland, see the Puhlic Health Act of 1878. The 
United States law closely follows the English law ; 
in the legislation of some states the term is used 
in a narrower sense to denote houses of ill-fame. 
See. The powers of municipal authoritie.s are de- 
lineil liy the law of tlie state to which they belong, 

Niiklia, a town of liussian Transcaucasia, in 
Elizahethpol ; it is on the southern slope of Can- 
I casus, amt 120 miles E. of Tiliis. Pop. 24,994. 

NnllificatiOll, in the history of the United 
St.ates, refers e.specially to the action of the legis- 
lature of .South Carolina in 1832, declaring certain 
acts of congress unconstitutional and therefore 
null and void. In 1828 congress passed what 
became known as the ‘taiilF of ahomiiiatioiis,’ 
which discriminated unfairly against the people of 
the -southern state.s. There cotton was the staple 
product, and any step tending to impose restric- 
tions on the commercial intercourse with Europe, 
where its principal markets lay, was bitterly 
opposed ; whereas in the north, with it-, manufac- 
turing interests, a protectionist policy load .steadily 
grown ill favour. In 18,32 congress readjusted the 
tariff, modifying some of the olijectioii.able features, 
but still leaving the soutiierners unjustly treated. 
In November a state convention in South Carolina 
passed an ordinance nullifying the t,ariii' of 182S 
and 18,32, and declaring their right and intention, 
in the event of any attempt at coercion, to with- 
draw from tlie Union and organise a separate 
government. In December President .laeksoii 
( q. V. ) issued a vigorous proclamation against the 
ordinance, and the governor of .South Carolina 
replied with a counter-pioelamation, and volnn- 
teera, in aildition to the state militia, were organ- 
i.sed to resist the national government. Bnt in 


February 183,3 Clay, the ‘gie.at pacilicator,’ intio- 
diiced a Conqnomi-ie Bill, providing for the giadital 
leduction by tlie year 1842 of .all higher duties to 
20 per cent. ; congre-, p-assed thi> on March 2, end 
on M.arch 15 the South C.arolin.a convention le- 
Ijealed the oidiiiaiico of imlUlication and .-pce-<-'iiiii. 
See Calhoux : .and for the whole que-itiun out of 
^ which this movement grew, see St vies’ IIiuht-,. 

1 Stllliailtia. the chief town of the Celtibeiian 
I people called Avevaci, in Hi^piuiia Taiiaconen--i«, 

I was situated on a steep hill on the Dmius (Tlomo), 
in the neighbourhood of the tuescnt Soiia in Obi 
Castile. The site is probably maiked by the 
I picsent Puente de Guarray. Xumanti.i is' ceie- 
I liiated for the lieioic resist.ance wliicli it m.ide to 
the Itomans After a .siege of fifteen moiitlis, in 
the course of which famine and the sword had loft 
alive very few of its 8000 brave defeinleis, it was 
taken and destroyed by .Sciiuo tlie younger, 1,34 li.c. 
Scipio’.s army immlieied no fewer tiian 60,000 men. 

Nlima_ Pompilins, in the legemlai y histmy 
of Rome, its sccoinl king, the successor of i{oimilii.s. 
He was a native of Cure.s in the Sabine country, 
and was nniveis.ally leveienced for his vvisiloiii .arid 
piety. L'nanimoiislv elected king by the Roman 
people, he soon jnstified by his conduct the wisdom 
of their choice. Aftei divhling the lands which 
Roiimhis had conquered, he pioceedvil, with the 
a.ssistance of the nymph Egeria, who gave him 
inteivievvs in a glove neai tlie city, to diaw up 
religions institutions for !iis subjects, and tiins 
stands out in the piimitive legend as the .author of 
the Roman cereinoiiial haw. His leign lasted for 
thiity-nine years, and was a golden age of iieaee 
and haiipiiiess. 

Jfiimiier.s. .See Pextatei’ch, Bible, Apoca- 
lyptic Nu.mbek. 

Xumhevs, Theokv of, the most subtle and 
intricate, and at llie .same time one of the most 
extensive brandies of mathematical nnnl^vsi.s. It 
treats primarily of the forms of numbers, and of the 
properties at once dedncible from tiiese forms ; but 
its principal held is the theory of equations, in as 
far as eqnation.s are soluble m whole numbers or 
rational fr.actioiis, and more particularly that branch 
known as Indeterminate Equations. t'Io-.eIy allied 
to tins branch aie those prolilenis which are usually 
grouped under the Diophaiitiue Analysis (q.v. ), "a 
class of problems alike iiiteiesting and difficult ; 
and of vvhieli tlie lollovviiig are e.vamples ; ( 1 ) Fine/ 
the numhers the sum of whose squares shall be a 
square number; a condition .satisJied by S and 12, 
8 and 15, 9 and 40, iSic. (2) Find three square 
7iiimbers in arifhmctkol progression ; Answer, 1, 2,5, 
and 49 ; 4, 100, 190, &e. 

Forms of JH'uinbcr.s ate certain algebraic fonnulas, 
which, by assigning to the letters successive 
numerical values from 0 upwards, are capable of 
jiroducing all numbers without exception — e.g. by 
giving to III the successive v'alues 0, 1, 2, 3, Ac., in 
any of the following groups of formulaji, 2m, 2m + 

1 ; 3m, 3/ri + 1, 3ni + 2 ; dm , ' dm + 1, 4;« + 2, 
dm 4- 3, we can produce the natural series of 
numbers. These formulas are based on the self- 
evident principle that the remainder after division 
is less than the divisor, and that consequently 
every nuinher can he represented in the fonii of 
the iirodnct of two f.actors -t- a number le-s than 
the smaller factor. 

By means of the.se formulas many properties of 
numbers can be demonstrated without difficulty. 
To give a few examples. (1) The product of two 
consemtivB numbers is divisible bij J: Let 2m be 
one number, then the other is either 2m -f 1 or 
2m - 1, and the product 2m(2m ± 1 ) contains 2 as 
a factor, and is tliu-s divisible by 2. (2) The product 
of three eonserufire numbers is divisible by S: Let 
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3/)i Ijc one of the luimbois (ns in every tiiad of con- 
sBontive nniiiheri? one must he a multiple of 3), 
then the others are either 3wi - 2, 3«t - 1 ; 3«i I, 
Sm + 1 ; or 3/a + 1, 3//i h 2. In the lirst and thiicl 
cases the ]iio]iusition is manifest, as (3m - 2) 
(3/// - 1 ) and (3m + 1) (3m + 2) are each diviaihlo 
by 2, ami therefore their product into 3«/ is divisible 
by (> ( = 1.2.3). In the secirad case the product is 
3ni{3m - 1) (3m + 1), or 3m (f)///,- - 1), where 3 is a 
factor, and it is necessary to show that m(9m- - 1 ) 
is divisilile hy 2 : if m he even, the thiny is proved ; 
but if odd, tlieu ni- is odd, 9/ii" is odd, and !)m- -1 
is even ; bonce in tins ease also the proposition is 
true. It can similarly he pro\’ed that the product 
of four consecutive mimbcis is diviaihle hy 2-t 
(=1. 2.3.4), of live coii.seciiLivu numbeis hy 120 
( = 1.2.3.4.5), and so on generally. 'I'hcse pro- 
positions form tlio hasi.s for proof of many propertic.s 
of nnmhers, such as that tin; diUbreuce of the 
squares of any two odil nmnliors is iliviaihlc hy 8. 
The dill'i'ience between a numljer and its cube is 
the piodnct of three conaeciitivo numhcia, and is 
consequently (sec above) alw/iy.s divisible hy (i. 
Any prime n\iml>or which, when di;'ided hy 4, 
loaves a remahnler nnity, i.s tlie sum of two squaro 
nnmhers : tlnis, 41 = 25 + 1(1 = 5- I- 4“, 233 = 109 
-t 04 = 13- + 8J, s'lro. 

Bo.shle.s tlieso there are a gre/it many interesting 
pioporties of nnml)or.s which defy cla.ssification ; 
such as that tlio snm of the ndd nnmhei.s hoginning 
with nnity is a wpiaro nnmher ( the sqiiaro of tin* 
number of leims atliiod) — i.c, l + 3 + ,5 = 9 = 3-’, 
1 -I- 3 + 0 I- 7 h 9 = 25 = 5-, s'te. j and the sum of 
tlio cubes of the natural iiumbor.s is the squaio of 
the sum of the iiuiuhors -i.e. !■< + 2** -I- 8'* = 1 -I- 8 
+ 27 = 30 = (1 -I- 2 -l- 3) = , !•' + 2J -t 3^ + 4-'> = 100 
= ( 1 -H 2 p 3 + 4)^ &o. 

Numhors are divided into priiHo and composite — 
prime numlior.s being those which contain no factor 
greater than unity, composite numbers tlioso which 
are the product of two (not reckoning unity) or 
moie factors. Thu nuiuhor of primes is uuliniited, 
and ,so consequently aro tlioother.s. The product of 
any number of con.seontivp numhe.r.s is even, as also 
are the .souares of all even numhcr.sj while the 
product of two odd numhors, or the .Hquare.s of 
Olid numhers, are odd. Every composite number 
can bo put under the form of a product of iiowors 
of uumher.s ; tlius, 144 = 2* 3-, or goiienilly, 

n = ip.ho.c , M'hero n, b, and c are prime numbers, 
and the numliev of the divisors of such a composite 
number is equal to the product (yj -h 1) (n -p 1) 
(r -P i ), unity and the nuinhcr itself being included. 
In the case of 144 the number of divisors would be 
(4 -P 1) (2 + 1 ), or 5 X 3, or 15, which we find by 
trial to be the ease, Perfect niimbars are those 
which are equal to the sum of their divisors (tho 
number itself being of course e.vccptod); thus, 
6 = 1 + 2 + 3, 28 = I + 2 + 4 + 7 -I- 14, and 490 
are peifect iiumhpi.s, Amirable numbers are pairs 
of numbeis, either one of tlio pair being equal to 
the sum of tlie divisors of the other ; thus, 220 
{— l-p2-p4 Po-PlO-P 1] 3' 20 -p 22 -p 44 -P 55 
-p 110 = 284) ami 284 (= 1 -p 2 -p 4 -p 71 -P 142 = 
220) aro amicablo numbers. Eor otlioi series of 
uumher.s, see Eioujiate Numiucus. 

Tlie mo.st ancient writer on tho theory of uumherH 
was T)i(qiliaiitus, who nourished in the 3d century, 
and tho subject received no further devolopineiit 
till the time of Vieta and Fermat (n.v.), who 
greatly extendeil it. Euler no.-it added liis quota, 
and was followed by Lagrange, Legendre, and 
Gauss, M'ho ill turn suooessfully applied themselves 
to the study of iiumliers, and brought the theory 
to its present state. Oauohy, Libii, and Gill (in 
America) have also devoted themselves to it with 
success. 

Sea Barlow’s Theoru of Nanhers (1811); Logondro’s 


lissai sur hi ThCorir dcs Nombres(3(\. ed. Paris IfiSm 
and Gauss’s Piiquiiitioncs Arithmeticce (1801- 
lS(iO; Fr. trails. 1807); H. J. S. yinitli, ui 
yhyioris- (1800-05) ; Cayley, in Brit. Ass. Imports (1875) 

iVlIIUCrsils. The invention of signs to reiire 
sent mimbei.s is doubtless much older than anv 
form of writing. But the origin of ooiintim.' such 
a,s would involve the use of signs, is not so ancient 
as might be thought ; the power of appreliendinr- 
even comparatively small mimheis conies but late 
in the developiimiit from savage to civilised life 
Even yet tlie aborigines of Australia work ivitli 
only the nnmhers 1 and 2 ; 3 being 2 and 1 or 1 
anil 2 ; 4 being 2 ami 2 ; and, as a rule, no 
Australian black can count as high as 7, ’’Plie 
eailiest visible signs are doubtless the lingers held 
up ; and the demiry sy.steiii of notation hs due to 
the fact that we have ten lingers. The iiide iiietliod 
ol (ingcr-eouiitiiig has been developed into a hitddv- 
complicatpil .system of reckoning, .still in use in 
eastern Europe by pedlai.s ; vaiions positions and 
arraiigpiiionts of the ten digits allorviiig of reckon, 
ing as higli as 10,001). Ihir permanent pmposes a 
system of .single strokes i.s the most obvious 
method ; and scrips of strokes as liigh as four or 
live are foniul in various coniitiios in old hibcrip- 
tions. But .strokes, when numerous, are incoii- 
VPiiient and cimfnsiiig _; hence mhlUional symbols 
aro found to make their aiipearanco for 5, 10, 100, 
and 1000. Ill Baliyloiiiaii iiiacriptioiis two Cniiei- 
forms (q.v. ) serve to exiness all the iiniiihers fioni 

I to 99. I’ho Egyptian scheme is explained ami 
illnalratodatHlnnoflLyi'Ill(J,s(Vol. V. p. 707); and 
from the.sp liieroglyph.s were deiii'ed the PlKcnician, 
Balmyiono, and Syriac nninerals. 

After alphabetic writing was in use, the alplia- 
hctic signs obviously lent themselves to employ- 
ment as iiuiiierals— either following the order of 
the letters, each having a HiicoeHsively greater value 
than it.s predecessor ; or the initial letter of Uie 
word for tlie several numhors might lie used. Thus, 
according to the latter iiietlmd, the Greek iiiscup- 
thms used I for 1, II (JUm) for 5, A (Ak’a)hi 10, 

II (the old Kigii for the rough breathing in"E^aTl)r) 
for 100, X ( Xaioi ) for 1000, and M ( Jh'-pioi) for 10,000, 
Then a II with a A inscribed in it stood for 50 
(5 X 10), and with H iriscrihed (5 x 100) for 500. 
ill tliis coiiiicotioii Dig capitals or uncials woie used 
of course. Otliorwisc, following simply tlie oidei 
of the letters, the tweiiLy-fonr letters of the Ionic 
alphalict were used for the numbers 1 to 24 ; the 
hooks of tho Iliad, for example, aie often thus 
iinmlioicd. But a more ingenious method was 
soon adopted hy the Greeks, as also hy the 
IIehrew.s. Tho alphabet (cursive) was divided 
into throe groups, of wliich tho first did duty for 
tho units, tlie .second for the tens, the next for 
hundreds. The Hebrew square character had 
twenty-two distinct letters, and double foims for 
live of them, so that three groups, each of nine 
characters, were available. The Greek alphabet, 
as ultimately arranged, had twenty -four letters; 
the throe additional signs required to make up 
throe nines were obtained by kooiiing two of the 
old Pliamician letter, s /" or v (sue Hiijamma) for 6, 
and 5 or 4) (kopli) for 90, and adding the super- 
lluou.s sibilant (sampi) for 900. Then a to d were 
1 to 9 ; from i to koph wore 10 to 90 ; p to saiiipi 
wore 100 to 900. The thousands were made hy 
anhscriliing an i lipueath the units ; thus ,« was 
1000 ; ,au0tt is 1891, Soiiietimos a .sort of alge- 
braic iiietliod was employed for larger nuiiibeis ; 
/3M= (2 X 10,000) 20,000, 

The cumbrous lioman method of using the 
capitals is familiar enough to (invhelves yet. The 
C lias been understood to be the initial of centum, 
and M of mille. But some (ns Canon Taylor) con- 
tend that the Latius, wlioii they dropped the Greek 
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phi, rh), ami ihrta as iihonetic signs, letaineil them 
as iiiimw.ilb, with arliitiaiy values. In this case the 
C wnuhl he oiiginally ©, nssimilateil to C, hecause 
C uas the initial of coduiii. The okl (D, used for | 
1000, came to he wiitten CIJ, aftenvards con- , 
founded with (M ur jVj , the initial of mille. The 1 
L would he a deiivative fioin an old Ghalcidian 
form ol I hi, iiiscrihed for lapidaiy iiurposes _L, und 1 
then simplilied. Tliose who do not accept the 
theory of the dioppod tlieek lotteis suppose that 
M is'fioin a ciicle nith a vertical stroke, the C a 
elide with a horizontal strolce m a cros-,, 0. Xlie 
X, y, and L might all come fioin this letter. In 
any ease, X is twice Y (whether or not the latter 1 
originated in the hand held with the tlmnih to one ' 
.side and the other lineei.s together) ; and D (for ' 
,)00) 01- 10 is half CIO. See the articles in this 
work on the letteis C, JI, L, and M. 

It is doubtful hoiv far tlie Abacus ((J.v.) has to 
do with tlie development of thpsy-,tem ol numerals, 
in which tlie value of the ciplicr depends on its 
position, Theie weie abacus hoards so arranged 
that the first column meant units, the Hccond tens, 
the third hundreds, the fouith thousands; or, 
conveisely, a method of writing numbers dcrivcil 
from this was actually used in 
0 xj 1 Eurojie hr the rnidille ages ; we 

— — ■ r show the columnar airangemeirt 

Yj y sirrrplift ing the reading in the 

VI IV several cases, 6d4, UdO, tiOd, oi. 

V tv _ III the (lecimal bclicine of 

figure.s as now used hy us, the 
nine numerals with tire zero, wiiich enables tire 
value of the position to he secured without abacus 
or columnar airangemunt, ate knowtr as tire Arabic 
numerals, hut are uiirpiestioiiahly of Indiiiit origin. 
Front India tlrej' were ajuiarently brought to b’ag- 
dad after the mtddle of the 8th century, and their 
value and use was set forth early ne.vt century hy 
the Aral) mathematician Ahu Ja'far Mohamnrell 
13en Musa, or Al-Kliarizmi ( ‘native of Khwatizm ‘ 
—Khiva); whence tire system came to he knotvn 
in Europe, where it became familiar in the 12th 
century as Algorism (erroneously Algorithm). 
The earliest Etir’opean forims of these characters are 
found in MSS. of the 12tlr century ; hy the 14tli 
they were practically of the same shape as now. 
The 12th century numerals are evidently foi ms of 
the tlobar or western Arabic mimer.iK tised in 

^ V H S ? ( ro 

a, Indian, lOfch ceiitiuy ; i, Gobar, 10th ceufcui'y ; 
c, Emopean, 12th century. 

Pei’sia in the lOth centmy. These can be traced 
to tlie contemporary Indian Devanagaii nnmerals, 
wliicli again are as certainly based on an old series 
of characters used in cave-inscriptions in the 1st 
and 2d centuries. These Canon Taylor contends 
are (mainly, at least) degraded forms of the Iiido- 
Baetrian alphabet. See Alphabet, Vol. I. p, 188. 
The modern arithmetic was not practised in Eng- 
land till about the middle of the 16th century, 
and for a long time after its introduction was 
taught only in the universities. 

Tire decimal system, possessing only nine sym- 
hols— viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 (called the nine 
digits) — adopts the principle of giving to each 
symbol or ‘figure’ two values, one the absolute 
value, and the other a value depending upon its 


position, a figure nimed one place to the left bcirrg 
held to he increa't'Fl hr vahre ten Ihiro-. Y Iren 
-rich a nnmber a' 0473 is arm l,v‘-c'l , it i' seen to 
I )rrean(6 times 1000) - (4 a 100)' - (7 -.10) r (.3 r 
I 1); and 0004 beconrcs (0 1000) - (4 . 1). In 

1 this latter irrstiinec the peculiar importance of the 
figure 0 is seen (see Di.cni iL Sv.sTLM). 

1 It should he rrrcntiorreil that Eruopeurr rr.itinns 
do not all rcail the rrnrrreials in the 'arne way, as 
rcgauls larger nuirrhers. Let ns take tire Irgrrms 
66,084,763, 204,.)04 ; these, read after the f.isUiorr of 
the I'rettch and other contirrerrtal aiithrrreticr.ms, 

I are fiftv-siv irilHuiii, erghty-four btlhom, se\en- 
I lrri)rd)cd-and-si\ty-thiee irrillions, two-hmrdred-iind- 
I forir tirorisanils, live-lmmlred-and-four units; rrrrd 
so also in Arrrorica. In llr-itairr, instead of liillions, 
we hiue, according to the current trsage, thousands 
of rrrillions ; after this, terrs of thousands of irrillions 
and hrrndtt'd.s of tlrorr.siirrd.s of rrrillions, atrd then 
billions, uhicl) are tire .'anre a.s tire Fienclr trillions. 
Tire above number, according to the British rrmde, 
would he lead fifty-six bdliuin, eightv-four-tlrou- 
.sand-seien-hrrrrdied-and-sixtj -three millions, two- 
hundred -anil -four tlmus.ands, five-limrdied-aiul-four 
units. The British tiilliorr has nineteen figure', the 
contirrcntal has thirteen. 

-\s to the Iirdr,!)) orrj/rrr of orri rrurjrorirJ', .'te I .iiinn 
Taylor, I'/ie A/jiluckl (ISilS; lol. ir. p. 2l),12li8); 
Woeplce, Million e tio hi J’l Ojxi'jation lies Chp-u hidicns 
(bSCi.i); Eunrell, .Soid/i Indian Piiliioiiraplig (ls74) . 
Ticutlcrn, liisi'hii'bl VHSrtr Zahlzeichtn (1876). 

Xnuildia {(ir. Nomcuhu, ‘latrd of Noirrarls'), 
the name given by the Romans to a part of the 
north coast of Africa, corre.spoiidiirg to sonre extent 
with the modern Algiers, atrd Ijing Irecween 
Mauritania arrd tire llonran proiince of Africa; on 
the south it reached to the chains of Mount Atlas. 
Tire inhahitarrts of Nurrridia, as of Mauritania, 
helorrgcd to the nice froirr wirich the modem 
Berbeis are (lescendcd. They were a wailike race, 
and excellerl as horseirren, lint were proverhially 
faitliless and unsciirprrlutis. Of their tribes the 
J/asii/li in the east and the Mmsasgli in the 
west were the nru.st powerful. In the grand 
struggle between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans they at first forrght nh the side of the 
fonrrer, hut .snhserirrently the king of the Ea.sttrn 
Nrmridians, Mns.sirrissa, ' joined tire Roinarrs, arrd 
rendered tlrcrrr eHectnal sen ice in tire war with 
Haiurihal. Favomed hy tire conijueiors, he mrited 
all Nurrridia under his s\\ ay. Of Iris .succc'suis in 
this kingdorrr Jngurtha and Jnha are the nrost 
famous. After the lictoiy of C'.Tsarmer Julra I. 
in the African war Nniiridia became a Roman 
province (46 B.C.); but Augrrstus afterwards gave 
the western part, with Mauritania, to Julia II., 
and the name Numidia heciuue limited to the 
eastern part. Among important places weie Hippo 
Regina, Zarira, and Cirta (the residence of the 
Numidian kings), afterwards called Constautina, a 
name still preserved in Constantine. For the 
modern history of Nunridia, see Algieks. 

Numismatics ( Gr. nrmiisym, Ivotnnomos, ‘law,’ 
‘a legally curient coin’) is the science which 
emirraces the study of tire cuirent coins of all 
nations. In the wider-, though less accurate, accepta- 
tion of the term it inolnde.s also that of irredals, 
both artistic and historical. Thevaiioup hranchas 
of numismatics are (1) Greek, I’hccniciarr, Ac.; 
(2) Roman and Byzarrtine; (,S) Mediluval and 
Modern; and (4) Oriental. The chief value of 
numismatics consist' in the light which coins 
throw upon history. The secondaiy iitrporfairce 
of the .science ia purely artistic. The study of 
coins is also of great use in elucidating the irrytho- 
logj' of the ancients, in li.xing the chionology 
of the different sy.sterns of alplrnhetical writing 
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( PaheoHriipliy ), iiiul in iiidicatiiiH' tins oiiptin ami 
Hriulnal e.\ lc‘iisii)n over Llie civilihcd world of the 
piiiicipal .\Vfiteois of weij;hing tlie precious metals 
(Metrology). Historically, coins are of the 
ntmo.st imiioitanee a.s being contemporary niul 
autlientic docuinents fnriiisliing u.s with in many 
cases the only means of ascertaining' the names of 
oliHcnre cilie.s and people, s, together with the 
chronological sncee.ssion of Lhcir king.s, tyrmits, 
or cliief-magistrates. Ai tistically, they faithlnlly 
recoi'd tlie succe'>,sive }ilia.ses of art from its earliest 
beginnings to its enhiiinaling iioint, anil through 
all tlie stages of its decline, snliseouent temporary 
ri.'vi\',al, ami .second decadence, to the [n’csent day. 

1. Grecl' CiiiiiN. — The use of tlie precious metals 
as mediums of e'ccliaiigo may he tiaeeil liaek to the 
remotest ages of wliicli we possess any historical 
aceoniils. ' Tims, for instance, wo read that 
Ahraham was ‘ very rich in cattle, in silver, and in 
gold ’ ((ien. xiii. 2; \.\iv. Ifi), and in tlie acconnt 
of hi,s ]mrcliii-.e of the cave of Maelipelah ((Ion. 
xx'iii. 1(1) it is slated l.hat ‘Abraham weighed to 
K]iliroii four hiimlred .shekels of silver r.iirreiit with 
the Dii'i'i'hiiii/.' Tilts use of gold ami silver as 
uncoined money, woiglied in tlie lialanee, must, 
however, be carefully ilistingnislied from its use as 
‘ e.ui>i,’ a word whiuh imjdies Uiat t.lio ingot or piece 
of melnl is impressod with ,an olliuial device, mark, 
or ‘ fi/pc,' .serving tin) pnriioso of a guarantee of just 
weight and value. ‘So far as we 'have any know- 
ledge,’ says Herodotus (i. 9-1), 'tlie Lydians were 
the liist iiation to introduce the use of gold and 
silver coin.’ Tlie adoiition of tliis apparently 
simple means of facilitating excliangos appears to 
have been due in tlie lir.st instaiiee to tlie eustom 
of depositiiig treasure for safe ciislody in the sacred 
temples of tlie gods. Ingots or small louilis of 
gold or silver, committed to the care of the jiriesis, 
won! ciiiisecraled to the loeal divinity by being 
impressed with a iiadge or syinhol, usually the 
lieail of simio sacred animal. These pieces of metal 
were ,siihsei|neiitly imt into cirenlation, the saeroil 
liailge being known and aeeeiited in (he ilistriet as 
a relialile gnarantee of valne. Tlie earliest Lydian 
eoiiis whieli liave been lianded down to imr times 
belong prohalily to tlui reign of (lynes, who 
ascended tlio tlirime aliimt 700 B.o. They are 
bean-slia]ied lumps of tlie native Lydian gold ore, 
wliieli contaiiied a largo admixture of silver, and 
went by tlie mame of elcrtrum or iiale gold. Tlie 
face or ulmemr of tlie coin lieius the ligiiro of a lion, 
till' sacred syinhol of tlie goddess (Jyhcle, and the 
rererne, consists mereiy of the impress of the rude 
nnengraved punch or nail-liead wliieli served to 
kee|i the ingot in its place while it was being 
.struck. Tlic ingot, ludil in position by a pair of 
tongs, was (ilaced on Lliis sipiaro nail-liead, and on 
tlie toji of the ingot tlie engraved die was laid 
while tlie niimeyer struck it witli siiceessivo blows 
of a lieavy .sleilge-liaiiiiner until tlio imin'essions of 
the engraved die on the obverse niiil of tlie sipnire 
nail-licail on tlie reverse, were lironglit into snliieieiit 
relief and intaglio rosiiectively. 

Tlioso one-.siiled oiiiiis wi(h an intaglio or ‘ incuse ’ 
Hipiare im tlio reverse are eharacteristie of tlie early 
sl.ages of tlie art of coining not only in Lydia, lint 
ill all the (Ireek cities, for tlio use of eoined money 
ra])idly siiread from Lydia over all the co.asts anil 
islands of tlie .Ugoan Hea, eaeli city is.suing money 
lieiiring the .symbol of its local divinity, in Hruee'e 
jiroper tlie earliest coins were of silver, and are 
said to have been struck by Plioidon, king of Argos. 
They hear the symbol of a tortoise, a creatni-e 
sacred to the goddess Ajilirodite, in whoso teinjile 
at rlCgiiia the.se earliest (Irook coins were i.s.snod. 
On tills occasion it is related that Plieidon hung 
up in the temple of tlie goddess Hera at Argos 
siieeimons of tlie cumbrous hron/o and iron bars, 



hefore liis time, in memory of tlie old onler > 
things. Prom tlie time of I’lieidon onwards the 
coinage of tlreeee and of the Ea.st may lie clasailip] 
historically in tlie following eight periods . ‘ ‘ ™ 

(i.) 700-480 n.c.—l’eriod of archaic art, eiiilitw 
with the Persian wars. — The art work on tlie coins 
of these two centuries is chartieterised at linst hv 'i 
rinle strength of style, and aftei wards liy a gvniltial 
ilevelopmeiit into elearly-dolined forms, wliieii 
liowever, tire alirays distingiiisliahle by tlieii 
luignlarit.i' and stillness from tlie freer work of 
later times. Tims, for instaiiee, tlie eye of tlie 
huiiiaii face is always drawn, even ivlien in pnifiL 
as if seen from tlie front; liotli coriier.s heini'r 
visible, while tlie niimtli wears tlie llxeil and 
formal smile with which we are familiar on the 
Egy]itiaii nionumenl.s. Tovvards the end of the 
areliaie jieriod ti tyjie in relief hegims to aiipear 
within the incuse square of the revenses. The coins 
which cirenliited most widely were, in .silver, those 
of vKgiiia with the lortoise above referred lo; the 
lelradraehms of Athens, Jirst iiitrodueod liy Solon 
.')!)() 11 . 0 ., oliyerse, head of Athena, rever.se, owl 
the sacred liird ol that godde.ss ; and, in gold, the 
lanions Daiics, on whlcli the Peisian king is 
represented as a kneeling avehev. In tlie west" the 
chief coins were those of tlie Greek colonies in 
Simtherii llaly, Syharis, CroUin, TaieiiLuiii, &-c., 
wliieli (liU'er from tlioso of Gieece iinqier in iiaving 
tlie lignres on the levei'se in intaglio instead of in 
relief. 

(ii.) 480 400 n.o. — Peiiod of transitional and 
oavlv iimi art , to the end _oi the Atlioniaii sniirenmry. 
— 'J’lie coins of tliis period are cliaraeteriseil hy'a 
greal aihiinee in the technical skill with w'liieli 
the dies were engraved. The name, of tlie city or 
of till' ehief-iiiagistrate now oneiirs freqnenlly on 
tlio reverse, nsnally in an iihlireviatod fiirin, 

111 A.sia Minor tlie eliief eoimigii of this jieriod is 
the (dectriim currency of tlie Jlimiishiiig cdiinuerdal 
city of Gyziens on the Propontis, so often allnileil 
(.irundi'i' till' mime of ‘ (.'yzieene stators ’ by Xeno- 
]ilion and otlier historians, In Greece proper tlio 
Athenian money was still the eliief, thougli liy no 
means the only medium of e.xcliauge, ami in' Uiu 
Wi'st the ('iirintliian staters, witli tlie lignre of 
Pegasus on the obverse, liad a wide cirenlation, 
111 Sicily Symemso all'oiils a larger variety of types 
tliiin any oilier Greek city, llimigli tlie linest sped- 
inoiis of tlie iSyraensaii monetary art fall into tlio 
noxi period, 

(iii.) <100 llotl n.c. — Period of linest art, age of 
the Sparlan and 'I'lielian sn]ireniaeies, and of Philip 
of Macedom— Tlie art of die-eiigrai’ing attained in 
this period a liigher ]ioint of exeellenee Ilian it lias 
c\’or since I'caclied, 'J'lie coin-types are reinark- 
ahle fill senliitnrosqne reserve, intensity of action, 
or rich and varied ornamentation, according to tlie 
rci|uii'oiiientH of the subject ro]ircsonteil. These 
arc most freijucntlv ideal licads of divinitie.s on the 
ohver.Mis, and my tliological lignies on tlie roverse.s, 
or agonistic tyjics referring to the loeal games and 
religions festivals, such as tlie vietoriou.s ipiailriga 
on the famous Syraensan modailions, wliieli are 
generally roengnised as tlio finest and most iieauti- 
fully executed coins that liave ever been stnick. 
In this age tlie iiraetiee of coining money had 
become universal ; the iminhev of mints tlirongliont 
the civilised world was enormous, every little town 
striking its own ‘ antomunons ’ silver or bronze, 
and, ill some eases, gold enrreney. In European 
Greece tlie gold staters of Pliiliji of Macediin 
obtained a wide circulation, and liis conquests in 
Greece gradnaliy put an end to tlie independent 
issues in tlnit country. < 

( iv. ) 33(3-280 B.(J. — Period of later fine art; age 
of Alexander the Great and the Hiadoclii, chnrac- 
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1 teri'eil by the introduction of tlie iif)rtrait of tlie 
1 reionlng monarcli in jilace of the head of tlie 
I divinity on the o|jver,-.e. — IJefore Alexander’s time 
I no tyrant, hnweviir despotic, iiad ever ventured to 
! ])hice his own head upon tlie coinage of the state, 

I for hitlierto the coinage had continued to maintain 
intact its oiiginal religious cliaracter. The regal 
j money of Alexander and his successors now gradu- 
ally superseded the autonomous coinage of the 
smaller Greek states, except in the west, which 
was beyond the sidiere of Alexander's conijucsts, 
and where tlie cities of Italy and Sicily contiiiiiecl 
to strike gold and silver until tliey were in turn 
brought under siiljjeotion by tlie growing power of 
Koine (see below). 

(v.-vii.) 2S0 B.o. to the Cliiistian era.— Periods of 
early and later decline ; age of the Epigoni, the 
Attalids, and of Mithradates the Great. — The 
silver and gold coinage during these three cen- 
turies is almost exclusively regal, and jiresents us 
witli a remarkable .series of lifelike portraits of 
the long succession of the Seleiicid kings of Syria, 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt, of the kings of Mace'ilon, 
of Pontus and Bithynia, of the Attalids of Perga- 
mum, and of the successors of Alexander in 
Northern India, many of wlioiii are known to us 
only from their coins. The chief ohararleri.s- 
tio of tlie art of numismatic portraiture, 
which attained its highest perfection about 
250 B.C., is its realism, which is oarrieil in 
some oases almost to the verge of hnilality, 
as for instance on the tefcradraohms of some 
of the kings of Pontus, the ancestors of 
Mithradates the Groat. It is to this period 
that the earliest coins of the Jews belong — 
the well-known shekels of Israel, struck at 
Jenisalem bv Simon Maocabceus, b.C. 

Among the latest portraits on Greek coins is 
that of the famous Cleopatra on a coin of 
Ascalon. She i.s reprasented with wide-open 
and eager eyu.s, a prominent and .sliglitl,v 
aquiline iio.se, and a large and expre.ssive 
mouth, hut with none of the seductive beauty 
which we should expect to find on the coins "of this 
fascinating princess. Among the non-regal coins 
of the 2d century li.c. the large tetradrachms of 
some of the Greek cities of the vv’estern coast of 
Asia Minor, udiich regained their freedom after 
the defeat of Antioehus the Great hy the Eomaiis, 
190 B.C'., are worthy of note: those of Cyme, 
Myiina, Smyrna, and Magnesia being especially 
remarkable. Throughout the greater part of this 
period Atiiens continued to coin very plentifully 
her tetradrachms with the lialmeted liead of the 
chry.selephantine .statue of Athena Partlieiios by 
Phidias on tlie obverse. The.se coins formed the 
chief currency for the trade between Europe and 
the East. 

(viii.) From the Christian era to the reign of the 
Emperor Gallieniis. — During this period of nearly 
three centuries the Romans permitted the Greek 
citie.s in tlie eastern half of the empire to strike 
bronze money for local use. It is known to col- 
lectors as the ‘ Greek imperial ’ coinage, Artistically 
it is quite without intere.st, but arcli.-pologically it 
is perhaps more important than the matchless silver 
and gold currency of the free and independent cities 
of more ancient tim6.s. The Greek imperial coins 
illustrate the local fe,stival.s, religious rites, and 
municipal institutions which prevailed in the out- 
lying provinces of the Roman empire, and are also 
of value as recording the nanie.s of the successive 
chief-magistrates and high otiicials of the various 
cities, who appear to have been responsible for the 
coinage in eaoli locality. 

II. Mojncai and By::antim Coins. — Tlie Romans 
for the first four centuries of their histoiy had no 
regular coinage, the chief medimii of exchange 


heiiig hron/.e, ciieiilatiiig by u eight, m’v yiuh', in 
lumps of irregular fnriii. It was probably abiiiit 
the middle of the -itli century ii.C. that the pound- 
weight of bronze (12 oz. ) vas first cast into large 
unwieldy pieces of ciiciilar shape, oca g/vuT, 
having on tlie obici'se a head of Janus, aiid on 
the reverse tlie prow of a galley. Thi.s w.as the 
Libral As ; and iw divisions were the Semis (U oz,), 
the Trieiis (4 oz.), the (liiadrans (3 oz.), the Sex- 
tans (2 oz.), and the L'ncia (1 o/..), each of which 
bore a distinct type and mark of value. As time 
went on the As was gradually reduced in weight 
until {circa 204 li.C. ) it stood at no more tli.an 2 oz. 
At thi.s point llie law stepped in and endeavoured 
to check the further debasement of tlie coin hy 
ti.xing the weight legally at 2 oz. (sextantal reduc- 
tion ), and hy issuing for the fiv't time a silver coin, 
the I Iciiariiis, e(|uivalent to ten asses. The fractions 
of the silver )iiecewei'e the (.juiiiaiius (live asses) 
.and the Sestertius (two and a laalf a.s.ses). In '217 
li.f. the weight of the as was fiiither legally 
reduced to 1 oz. (uncial reduction), and again in 
89 B.C. to half an ounce (.seniuiicial rediietion ). 
All these successive reductions were financial ex- 
pedients, the object of nliicliwas to liriiig a little 
order into tlie .stale ciiiTciicy, whicli coiitiniially 



tended to become move and more deteriorated. 
The types of the silver coiii.s, at first constant and 
uniform, were subsequently varied according to 
the pleasui'e of the triumviri monetalcs, as" the 
ofilicers were called wlio were entrinsted witli tlie 
supervision of tlie coinage. The long series of the 
Republican .silver money, whicli extends from 2(14 
B.C. to Imperial times, is now inconectly known 
a,s the Consular or Family series, because the t>pes 
usually allude to events connected with the family 
history of the triumviri nionctuhs. The Imperial 
.series' coiiimeneed in 2 B.C., when Augustus 
abolished the office of the nwiietarii and reserved 
for himself all right.s connected with the coinage 
of gold and silver, though leaving to the senate 
the privilege of striking lironze, wliich was lience- 
fortli distinguished by tlie letters S.C. {Senaius 
Cunsulto). All coins now bore the portrait of the 
reigning emperor, or of some member of the im- 
perial fiuiiily, and on the reverse, for the most 
part, allegorical pprsonifieations, representations 
of liistoiical events, architectural nionninents, or 
public buildings. Tlieir inscriptions furnisli us 
with the e.vaet date of issue. The chief denomi- 
nations were, in gold, the aureus; in .silver, the 
deiiarin.? ; and iii lironze, the sestertius ( now know n 
as the large bronze), tariffed at four asses; the 
diqiondius (middle bronze), two asses; and the as 
and its divisions (small bronze). The large bronze 
from Augustus to Coinmoihis supplies us with a 
niagnilieent seric.s of imperial portiaits, but from 
Septiinia.s Severus onwards there i.s a rapid deteii- 
oration both in art and workmanship. From the 
reign of Caracalla to that of Diocletian the utmost 
1 disorder prevailed in tlie coinage, each succe.ssiye 
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eiiipevoi- ilel)a‘'i)it? it more and inore, until the su- 
ciilled hilver denarius beoaniu merely ii ci>i)pei’ coin 
washed with tin. In 296 A.D. DioL'letian entirely 
reformed the currency, which ■was again inodifietl 
liy Constantine, who reduced the weight of the 
aureus from sixty to .seventy-two to tlie pound. 
The new gold ]iiece rvas henceforth Icnown iis the 
Solidu.s, and it maintained its full wciglit and 
purity of metal as long a.s the empire lasted. 
Thi.s coin received in western Europe the name 
of Bezant or Byzant, from Byzantium oi Constant- 
inople, the capital of tiio castmn empire. Tlie 
types of the coin.s of tlie Clnistiim emperor.s 
retained for a time their pagan eliaracter, tliongh 
little hy little Clirisliaii symbolism crept in, until 
at lengtii all [lagan in/liieiice disappeared, and 
ligures of Chiist and the Virgin took the jilace 
of the allegorical re|iroheiitations of pagan times. 
The L.atiii language iii the inseiiptions on Byzan- 
tine coin,s continued to ho used imtil the latter 
]iart of the 11 Hi ccntiiry, when it was liiially dis- 
placed hy the Creek. 

III. Mcdiioval and Modern f 'oi'Ms. — The coinage 
of western Europe, down to the time of Charle- 
magne, consisted mostly of iniit.ations of the Byzan- 
tine cohi.s. That emperor {cirni 708 A.D.) mtro- 
dneed a now silver coin called the new ilonicr, 
which soon came into general use. 

Jintfliah . — The liciu'or ivas iutrodueod into Eng- 
land, under the name of the pcnnn, hy Olt'a, king of 
Mercia ( oi. 794 ), previous to whose time the cnrreiiey 
of the Anglo-Saxons had consisted of Hiiiall silver 
coins {srentinx) a,m\ cojiper coins (sti/cas), which 
■were rude enpies of the Merovingian money. 
Under tlio Anglo-Saxon and early Norman kings 
local mints were eatablislied at all' tlio consideiahle 
towns ill England, ami the penny hore on Us 
roverso hoth tlio name of the town and of tlio 
inniiByor hy whom it was struck. 'I’lio oarlie.st 
Englisli gold coins were, striiok by TIoiiry tlL, Imt 
gold mono.v did not emne into general' use until 
the reign of Edward III., who introdueed the gold 
nohlc ((is. 8d.) and tlio gold /mvVi (Os.), with their 
division.s. This king also lirat struck multiples of 
the penny, i/roatx (Id,) and hatf-grwlU. Edward 
IV. added now deiioininationa called the iv.ic iwblu 
and the tnujal, so calleil from its typo, 8t Miehaol 
slaying the dragon. VVTtli the aocession of the 
Tudor ilynasty authentic portraits of the reigning 
sovereign make their liast appearance on tlic coins 
of the realm, and many new denominations, .such 
a.s ryals or sovareians in gold, and crowns, half- 
croiviis, shillings, &c, in .silver, were added, tii 
the time of Charles I. we note a rcinarkalile im- 
provement in the art of die-engraving, of wliicli 
the celebrated Oxford annvii is a good oxamjile ; 
on the ohverse of which i.s the king on liorsehack, 
with a view of Hie city of Oxford in the distance. 
In this reign a Ereneliman named Briot, employed 
in the English mint, introduced tlie u.se of the mill 
and .sciew. On the coins of the Commonweal lli 
the inseriiition.s are in English instead of Latin, 
and some of Ci'omwoll’s portraits hy the faiinnis 
engraver, Thomas Simon, are worthy of the highest 
praise. To the series of Charles II, helong.s the 
beautiful Potition, crown, also by Simon. This 
coin takes its name from Simon’s jiotition to lie 
reinstated as engraver to the mint, inscrihed on 
the edge : ‘ Thomas Simon most humlily prays your 
majesty to compare this, liis tryal iiiuce, with the 
Dutch, and if more truly drawn and embossed, 
more gracefully ordered, and moi'o accurately 
engraven, to lelieve him.’ In Chnrlos II. ’s reign 
the first c/nMeas wore struck from gold hroiiglit 
from the Guinea Coast, u'nd copper coins, consisting 
of halfpennies and farthinys, were fir.st regularly 
estahlislied, Irom this time onwards the English 
ooinnge declines very greatly in artistie interest, 


George IV. ’s crown hy Pistmeei being nerhani H. 
only modern piece worth iioticinif ^ ‘ 

— The coinage of Scoliand down to the 
reign of Imliert III. followed clo,sely the Emd d 
type.s. Erom this time original de-signs bec"imo 
L-oquent. It readied its liighetl noint f 


liiglieT (j . 

artistic excollenoe in the reigns of Jame.s^v'inll 
Mary ; and few modern piece.s aie more heautif ,i 

J.linii llin hntiMnf.rt-t^onn /»f ilir. i luUl 



Irish . — Tile earlie.st Irisli coin.s n'ere stiuck hv 
tlie Danish and Norse invaders, 929 1029 Thev 
were copied, as a rule, from tlio neimies of Etlidie'd 
II. Afler i his wo liave no Iiish coinage until tlm 
partial conquest of tlie countiy by Henry II )„ 
whoso icigii mints U'ore e.sta'blislied at Dublin 
Cork, Drogheda, Liinoriek, Trim, Watoiford, ami 
Wexford. Among tlie more modern Irish coins 
the gun-metal money of Jamas IT. is historically 
intoresting. This wa,s ‘ money of necessity,’ struck 
after his llight from England. It was deeded in 
tlie reign of William and iMaryq and redeemed only 
at metal value. ■' 


JPes/rrii Pnropc. —Tha mediiuval and modern 
coinage of tlie various European states, from the 
time of the issue of the new denier liv Charlemagne 
in the 8tli century down to tlie middle of the 17th 
century, is no less iiitcrcHting than that of Butain, 
Tlio Italian and I’apal coins are artisticidiy 
superior to tlio rest, cHpeoially in luntraitiue 
where the inllueiice of tlio lleinussanee of art may 
he clearly traced. zVii imiiortimt landmark in the 
nnmismalic history of western Europe is the re- 
introduction of gold money, dating from the Hist 
issue of tlie fiorino d'oro in Elorenoe, 1252, In 
Eiaiiee the coins of Emiicis I. and Homy II., and 
in Germany those of tlie Emperor Maximilian I,, 
are especially noteworthy ; some of the latter 
being ascribed to tlie liand of Albert Diner, 
'Many of the later German thalers aie also of con- 
siderahlo liisiorioal value, a,s their tyjiea record the 
chief events in tlio history of tlie eitie,s hy which 
they were struck. 

iV. Oriental C'of«,y.— Oriental coins fall into 
three principal divisions; (i.) Tlie coins of India 
hcgiiining witli those of the successors of Alexander 
the Great in tlie 3rd century n.ti, in Bactria and 
the Hunjiili, and exLemling down to recent times, 
Tlie gold and silver coins of the I’atlian kings and 
of the Mogul emperuis may he hore partieulaiised, 
more csjiecially the gold jiio/i itrs and silver rupees 
of Jehaiigir with the .signs of tlie zodiac engraved 
in hold relief, 

(ii. )_Tlio coins of the numerous Arab dynasties 
in Asia, Africa, and Spain, consist of dinars in 
gold and dir/trms in sih'er. The interest of tlie.se 
Mohammedan issues is purely historical, as they 
hear no ropresentations -of living heiiigs, all such 
images being forbidden to true believers. Many 
of thc.se coins posse.ss, liowover, a beauty of their 
own as specimens of oriental caligra])'liy. Tlie 
iuscription.s consist of formuhe of tlie faith from 
the Koran, togetlier witli the name of Calif, Hie 
place of mintage, and tlie date of issue. The Kufic 
coins are the subject of a special article, 

^(iii.) Tiie coirls of C'liina, Jaiiau, and the far 
East. — Tlio.se of China date from the 7th ceiitmy 
B.C., the earliest being in the form of tools, such 
as adzes, chisels, spades, knives, &c. In the 1st 
century li.o. these jiieces are roplaeed by circular 
discs of brass called cash, with a square liole in the 
centre, a form of coin which has survived until 
quite recent years. The coins of Japan begin 
about the 7tli century a.d., and are modelled on 
the later Oliinese pattern. Among the more 
modern Japanese issues are oblong pieces of gold 
and silver, and largo oval plates, called oho-bnn 
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anil ko-hiin, &ome of n-hieli are more than 6 inclien 
in length. Like Cliiiia, Japan lias now adopted a 
cniTency modelled on the Enro])ean pattern. 

The atanclard works on Greek Nuinisraatios in general 
are Eokhel's Doclrina Nmnoriim (1702-9S); Miunnet, 
Description dcs Mu/aitlcs ip-ecquea (lb'07-37); B. V. 
Head, Thstoria Nnmorinn (Oxford, 1SS7), and Guide 
to the Principal Gold and Silver Goins of (hr AncUnis 
(3ded. 1R89); and the Cataloi/ues of UruL t'oins mike 
Britidi llusemu (1S73 ct saf]. On Hoiiiaii coins the 
chief works are Mommsen, Hhtoire de la Munmiie 
romaine (trana. by Elaoas, Paris, 1805-75) ; E. Babelon, 
Monnaies de la RCpuihque romaine (1885); and J. 
Saliatier, Monaates bpsantims (1862). On niedi.fcral, 
modern, artd oriental coins there are L. W. 'Wellenliehn, 
Oatatoijae de Monnaies ct ifSdaiUes ( 184-3 ) ; C. F. Kcary, 
Coinages of Western Europe (1879); Coins and Medals 
(ed. by R. L.ane-Poole, 1885); J. A. Hlaiichet, dVa/ius- 
malique da Itopcn Age ct Moderne (1890); A. Engel 
and K. Kcrriire, Trait? de jTumibinattgite ill' Moijen 
Age (1891); Kuding, Annals of the Coiiiage of Great 
Britain (1840); JJawliiiis, Silver Coins of JSmjhind 
(1887): Kenyon, Gold Coins of England (18S4); and 
tire British Museum Catalogues of Oriental Coins, by 
S. Laiie-Poole and K. S. Poole ( 1875-90 ). 

Nuiaiuulites, or Nummuus.v (‘money- 
fossilti’), a genus of fossil forarainifeia, the .shells 
of which form immense masses of rook of Eocene 
age. They are eircnlnr bodies of a lenticular 
.shape, vavyingr in maonitnde from the merest 
point to the size of a florin or larger. The shell 
i.s composed of a series of small chambers arranged 
in a concentric manner. The gvosvth of the shell 
cloe.s not take place only around the circumference, 
but each wlioil invests all the preceding whorls, .so 
as to form a new layer over the entire .surface of 
the disc, thus adding to the thickness as well as 
the breadth, and giving the fo.ssil its lenticular 

form. A tliiu 
intervening 
space separates 
each layer from 
the one which 
it covers, and 
tliis .space at 
the margin 

|om the'^liam" 

internal c.avi- 
Numuiulitea. t,ies, however, 

seein to have 

been occupied with the living sarcode, and an 
intimate connection was maintained between them 
by means of innnraerable parallel tubnli, wiiicli 
everywiiere pas,s from one surface to another, and 
which permitted the p.assage of the sarcode a-s fieely 
as do the minute pores or foramina of the living 
foraniiuifera. The name is given to them from 
their resemhlance to coins. The genus appeam 
first in the Carboniferous .S 3 'steni, where it is repre- 
sented by one small form. Several species are also 
met with in Jurassic and Cretaceous rooks, hnt the 
genus reached its maximmii in Eocene times. It 
is represented at present by only a few small forms. 

Num.mulite Limestone, an important member 
of tile Eocene system of southern Europe, &:c., 
consists of a limestone composed of nummulite.s 
held togetlier by a matrix formed of the com- 
minuted particles of tlieir sliells, and of smaller 
foraminifera. It attain.? a tliiokness of .several 
thousand feet, and lias been traced over a vast 
area. It occurs on both sides of the Jlediterraiiean 
basin, in Spain and in Morocco. It enters largely 
into the composition of the Apennines, the Alps, 
the Carpathians, and the Balkan.? ; it e.xtends 
through Greece, Egj'pt, and Asia Minor, and 
thence through Persia and the Himala.yas to the 
coasts of China and Japan. 


jVlUl (A.S. li'iiiiiu; Low Lat. ituitiia or noiiiiu, 
‘mother;’ Gr. nan/ie, licit ini, ‘ aunt ; ’ .Saii'-k. muia, 
a f.amiliar word for •mother,’ cone-pimdiug to 
San-'k. tatu, ‘fatliei’), a memliev of a leligioiis 
Older of women. The geneial ehaiactevi^tiei, of 
the religinn.s oulei.? will be fimiid under the head 
MoX-4.chi?.M (q. V. ) and niidei tiiine of the t-eiei.il 
order-.. Uf arraiigeiiieiits peeiih.ii to the leligioiis 
oidem of women the ninst .-.tiikini' perliap- L the 
'.tiictne^s in the logiil.irly aiilhousod o^der^ of 
nuns taking snlemn vow.-., luiiis of the ‘ oloLtcr,’ 
or enclosure, w hich no e.vtern is eier peniiitteil to 
enter, and beyond wliieh the iiuii-s tiie never per- 
mitted to ]iass, without exjiress leave uf the bishop. 
The supeiioin uf coinents of nuns are c.illed by the 
names Ahhes.s, PiioiC's, and, in genei.al. Mother 
.Superior. They are, ordinal ily sjieakiiig, elected 
by cb.aptei.s of tlieir own body, witli tlie apjiioval 
of the bihliop, unless the convent be one of the 
class called e.venipt houses, which aie immediately 
subject to tlie anthoiit.v of the lioly see. The 
ecreiiiunj' of the .solemn hlo-.sing or inanginatiou of 
the abhe-,s is le.seiied to the bi-liop, or to a jiiie.A 
delegated by the liishoji. The autlioiity of the 
abbess over her nuns is veiy coinpreliensive, but a 
precise line is diawn between her powers and those 
of the piiesfly ollice, fiom which she is stiictly 
debar) cd. Tlie name of min Is gireii in gener.al to 
the sisters of all leligioim congregations of fem.ales 
who live in retirement and are Inmnd by lulo ; but 
it is primitively and properly applicalde only to 
sisteis of the religious oideis strictly so called. In 
most cases, soon after the foundation of the oiders 
for men con'espunding uulers have been established 
for women. The usages a? to diet, fasting, cloth- 
ing, ike. are vei’j* various in the different com- 
munities. The veil of reception given to a postu- 
lant at the beginning of her noviti.ate Is white ; 
that of 2 ')i’ofession, given .at the end of it, is black 
ill some orders, white in other.'. 

Nlinc DilllittiS) the name given to the canticle 
of Simeon (Luke, ii. 29-32). w'liich fonus. pint of 
the comiiliiie office of tlie Pioman Bieviiiry, and ia 
retained in the erening service of the Anglican 
Church when it follow.? the .second lesson. 

Nuncio. See Leua'ie. 

Nuncoiuav. See Hastinu-s ( Wahren ). 

Nuntlydvoog {Naitilidrit!i), a fortified hill in 
Mj'sore, 31 miles N. of Bangalore, and 4810 feet 
above the sea. The extensive fortifications on the 
plateau summit were erected by Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo .Sail), and were stojinedby a B)itish foj'ce in 
1791. The place is now used as a he.alth-re.sort- by 
Europeans fi'om Bangalore. 

Nuneaton, a market-town of Warwickshire, 
on the river Anker .and the Coventry Canal, 14 
miles NNAV. of Kughy, 9 N. by E. of Coveutr.y, 
and 22 E, of Biniiinghain. It lia.9 a good Gothic 
parish eliurch, some remains of a 12tli-ceiitury 
nunnery', with a modern church built thereon, and 
a gramiuar-pchool ( 1553 ). The ribbon manufaetuie 
has given iilitce to worsted, cotton, and woollen 
.spinning. ‘George Eliot,’ boi'n at Giifi', 2 mile.s to 
the south, went to school at Nuneaton, and here 
witnessed the riot described in Felix Holt, Pop. 
of parish ( 1851 ) 8133 ; ( 1881 ) 846.5. 

Nuraglie, or NubHAG, the n.ame of round 
towels, in shape truncated cones, of which 3000 are 
scattered about tlie island of Sardinia. They vary 
from 20 to 60 feet in diametei’, rise 30 or 40 feet 
above the gtonnd, with two or three stories uf 
domed chamhers connected by a spir.al staircase, 
and are made of granite, limestone, ba-salfc, por- 
pliyriq sandstone, and scliist, built in i-egularconi.ses 
of ronglily-liewn stone, without cement. Some of 
the stones in the lower courses weigh 12 tons each. 
Believed to he of Phoenician origin, thej' closely 
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ieseml)le tlio ]5iochs (i[.\.)of BcoU.uid. Nnili.i"c 
i', leg.iidecl liv fboine as an aboiiginal woitl mean- 
ing ‘liie-encle’ or ‘ liearth ; ’ by some as deiived 
fioni iYnr«, an old name of INIinoica, ^\lieie such 
towois (called ttilijoi'i) aie common. 

Soo Canon flpano’s JV7i)w/lii di Saitidiiia (18(17); James 
Fei^'usson'b Ilistori/ of liudc Stone I\toniimcnt» (1S72); 
and Jjieufc -col. .Sir R. L.iiiibeit-riayfaii’a Handbook to the 
Meditd } intenn (1S9U). 

Niir cd-lMii Maliiuild, IMvi.mc al-Adel, 
emli and sultan of Syua, was limn at Dainasous 
in 1117. His father, 6 m, id ed-I)in Zunglii, migiii- 
ally goveinm of Mosul and DiaihcKii undei the 
Selink .suit, ins, had estahlishcd Ins indcjiendencu, 
ami e.xtended his anthoiity ovci noitheui Syiia 
Nnr ed-lMn Ahihindd sueeeedcd him in IH.i, !ind 
cli.angod tlie seat of gin oinment fiom Mosul to 
Aleppo Eiom Lius time onn.ndH his life was one 
long duel nith the Clnihti.ins — the Cuisadei.s, 
HnsjiiL.illoi s, Tem]il.iis, and Knigdits of the Latin 
Kingdom of .leiusalem. The most notahle Inci- 
dents in this contest may he hiielly .snnim.iiised. 
Count Joscelm, in an attempt to lecovei his capital, 
Ede.ssa, Msas signally discomlUeil under ita walln, 
and his aimy almost annihilated. This g.ive occa- 
,sion to the second Ci usade The Cnisadeis weie, 
however, foiled iiy Nnr od Din hefoie Damascus, 
and, heing defeated in a numhei of conllicts, ahan- 
doiied llieii eiitcrpiise The emii ue.\L comjueicd 
Tiipolis and Antioch, the (iiincc of the latter teni- 
Imy heing defeated and slain in a hloody conllict 
in .June 1149 ; and hefoie ILil all the Chiistiaii 
strouglinlds in Hyiia weie in Nui od-l)in’s hands. 
Ho iievt took possession of JJaniahous (which till 
this (inio had heori inlcd hy an indcpcniicnt .Sidjulc 
piineu) in I l.i.'i Ahout this time a teiiihlc c.ulh- 
ijnako dovastatod S.iiia, levelling huge poi tions of 
Anfioeh, Tiiiiolis, Uamatli, Hems, and olhoi towns; 
and Nui csl Din devoted all his cuingies to lepaii- 
ing the damage done. In 11,57 the t'hiislian oidm.s 
fiiilleiod a seveie defeat iieai I'aneas ; hut an illness 
which piostiated theii enemy in 1159 enahhsl tlioni 
to lut.ike some of theii lost toiiitoiics. Uccovei- 
ing, Niii cd-Hin .soon won hack wliat had heeii 
taken fioiii him, and tinned his attention to Kgyiit, 
then goveined hy the elleminale ami degenciate 
Katimitos. In 1108 his hiother, Asad al-Diii 
iShirkoli, overran Egy])!, hut, dying soon after- 
wards, was succeeded hy his nephew, the celo- 
hiated Saladin (q.v. ), wdio eomjdeted the eonqiiest 
of the couiitiy, anil rostoied the .Sunnite faith. 
This won foi Nui ed-l)in the giatitude of the calif 
of Bagdad, who created him suitim of .Syiia and 
Egypt. Nur ed-I)in, liowevei, giew jealous of his 
aide young lieiiten.ant, and was prepaiing to iiiaich 
into Egypt in peisoii, when he died at Damascus in 
May 1179. This piince is one of the groat heroes 
of Moslem hisLin y. He was not a savage conqueror, 
hilt nealoiisly pionioted the cultivation of Hie 
sciences, aits, and literatiiio, and estahlishcd a 
stiic't adiiiinistialion of justice thiouglioiit his 
dominions; ho was reveicd hy his Moslem, and 
gieatly lespccted hy his Cliiistian, snlijeoLs. 

Nliveinbcrg (Ger. Nunihen/), a city in the 
Bavaiian jirovmce of Middle Eranconia, in a sandy 
hut well cultivated district, on the little Pegnitz 
(a .suh-aliliieiit of the Main), 95 miles N. hy W. of 
IVIuiiioh and 145 E.SE. of Fiankfort. It is the 
quaintesb and most interesting town of Germany, 
on account of tiie wealth of medi.eval aicliitoctiiie 
which it presents in its many-towered walls, its 
gateways, its pictureaqne stieets with their gabled 
lioiise-fionts, its hiidges, and its beautiful Gothic 
fountains. The Burg or royal palace, built (c. 
1024-1158) hy Conrad 11 . and Fiedeiick Barharossa. 
commands a {jloiions view of the siiriounding 
countiy, and is lioh in paintings and wood- 


c.arviiigs; 111 its couityaid is a coeval hiulen tieo 
Of eighi hue chinches the two linest ,aie .St T 
leiice (1274-1477), with two noble toweis 033 i A 
high, exquisite st, lined glass, the famous 
taheiiiacle (1495-1,500) hy Ad.im Kiall't, and tho 
wood-can mgs of A^eit .Stoss; and .St’ SelnhU 
(f. 1225-1377), with the superb shiine of Hte 
Visehei. Uthei noLowm lliy objects aie the Italnn 
Keiiaissance town hall ( 1022 ) ; the neiv l,iw coints 
(1877); the gymnasium, founded hy Melanclitlion 
(1520), the Geini.inic iiiiiseum (1S52); an indiis 
liial nmseiim (1871) ; a hhiaiy of 70,000 volumes. 
Alhoit Dniei’b liouse ; and tlie statues of Imii’ 
Hans .Sachs, and Melanclitlion, with the ‘Victoua’’ 



.Sclionbiuunun Fountain, ISruiembeig. 


or holilieis’ monument ( 187(3). Although the gloiy 
of Niiiemheig’s foieigii commeioe lias long bine'e 
jinssed away, the linme tiado is slill of high im- 
portance. it ineliulcH the Hpucialitios of nieliil, 
wmod, and hone caivings, and eliihheii’s ‘Dutch' 
toys and dolls, which, known as ‘ Niiiemheig 
W'aro.s,’ Ihid a leiuly salo in eveiy pint of Em ope, 
and .aie hugely oxjioiLeil to Anieiica and the East. 
In all theie aio close on 200 factories, piodiiciiig 
also chemicals, ultiaimuiiie, typo, load-pencils, 
heer, v'tc. ; and the town liesides does a \ast expoit 
tiade ill liojis, and import trade in colonial waies 
fiom the Netlnn lands Pop. (1818) 2(3,854; (1870) 
93,018; (1885) 115,980, of wliom 24,213 weie 
Catholics and 3738 Jews. 

I'Tist lieaid of in 1050, Niiremlierg w.as laised to 
the laiik of a iiee iiiqiorial city hy Eiedoiick II. 111 
1219. In 1417 the IlohenzoHeins sold all then 
lights to the magistiaey. This jnit an end to the 
feuds which had hitherto laged hetweeii the hmg- 
grafs and the iminioiiiality ; and Nniemherg fui a 
time beoaino the cliiet home in Geinnuiy of theaitn 
and of ill! enl, ions — watelies or ‘Nuiembeig eggs,’ 
air-guns, globes, &c. Simultaneously it gimy licli 
witli the fiiiits of the gieat commeioe which it 
maintained hetw'eoii thetiadeisuf the East and the 
othei Euro])ean mai ts. The disoovery of the Cape 
jiass.age to India deinivcd it of its moiiopol.y, and 
the Thirty Yeais’ Mhir completed the decay of the 
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citv, ^^hic■h a centun liefdie had onilnaced the 
Kefmiiied doctiine-^. Mill, in ISdS it -na-, allowed 
to retain it" independence, with a teiiitoij of 4S3 
sij in , containing 80,000 inliahit.ant" ; hut," in con- 
teitnence of ilEputes with Pin"-,ia, it enteied into 
the l!heni"h ( 'onfedeiatioii, and in 181)6 u at, tiaii'5 
feiied to 15a\ aiia. 

See Geiman woiko by Voigt ( ISd'i i, Lachner (4th ed. 
1873), Piiein (1874), Stockhauei (1370), itolh (1884) 

Niirsevy lUiyme.s, nietiie.il iinglc" tian",- 
niitted in folkhiie and ineehaiiic.ally lepeated 1)\ 
chihlien at then play, without knowledge of then 
signilicaiice oi oiigin. Being in lei'.e toini they 
aie e.atiily pie"ened, eitlier a', iiieie tiaditional 
iliyiiies, 01 at, f 01 111 11 las to he n-,ed in games; lUnd, 
a." unconscious suniials of a leniote aiiti(|uit\, 
they not infierinently piesene for the scientilic 
inipiiiei tiagiiieiits of ancient incantations foi heal- 
ing diseases or leve.aling the fntuie, and iinoca 
tioiis coinbined with ceienionial ohsei \ aiices, while 
the intimate iiatnie of the religions conceplioiis 
iiividvcd ])oiiils back uiiniistakahly to a inedianal 
oiigin. t’hildien w ith all theii in\ entii ene"S and 
iniaginatioii aie shaies ot the Icltei, and most of 
their game fouiiulas aie handed down fiom geneia- 
tion to geiieiatinn along with the games them 
selie". In theii chaiacteiistic diieotnesb, point, 
.and (imaintness of phi.ise, they defy imit.ition, and 
ill then faculty of aiiesting the imagination fiom 
age to age theyieieal thu instinct of perpetuity. 
Many of tlieni .aie lioyoud doubt sniiit.ils among 
eliiUUen of May games, ring-songs and dance", 
rounds, and kissing games which in old England 
weie played by gruwn-uii peoiilo, and these of the 
hiyhei grades of .society. And iMi Newell li.is 
jiioved that many of these aie still euireiit in 
Aiiieiica which aie now foigotlen in the molliei- 
coiintiy, although they not iiifieqiiently hate 
equivalents on the continent of Euiope. 

I'lulev the same geiieial head we itiehide nnn-eiy 
ihyiiies piopei, and eotmtiiig-out ihyines (to decnle 
wild shall begin a game), cunuilative ihymes, 
com ting and love games, jilaying' at woik, ilowei 
oiacles, and liddle and guessing games; wliile on 
the otlioi hand populni mottoes, old saw.s and 
maxims lelatiiig to tiushaniUy, the we.itliei, or the 
like, and all the wealth of local ihy mcs and sayings 
lielong to the popular iliymies of folkloie geiieiully. 
The veisos usually consist either of a iliymiiio 
couplet, or of four lines in which the second and 
fourth rhyme; they are often aceomjiaiiied hy a 
lefiaiii, whicli may' lie a single adiled line, or may 
he made up of two lines iiisei led into the stanza ; 
and in place of exact consonance, luiv assonance, 
OI similaiity' of sound, will aiiswei for the ihj'ine. 

8eu FoLKLonc, PhoVERBS, and lilDDtEs; also J, O. 
HaUuvL41’.s 7y«i’,«;'i/ i2Ai/we« of Jini/lanU (1843; Gtli ed. 
ISliO); E.. Chamber.s, Poimlar llhymu of Scotland 
(1842) , E. Holland, Runes it Jitix dt I'Enfanei (I’aiis, 
1883); and especially W. IVells Rew ell's admiiable 
Games and Soia/s of Amerti'ctn Chiliben (Ifcw York, 
18,S4), the be,st wink of its class, and a contribution ot 
the tiiat iinpoitance to scientific folkkue. Appended is 
a list of sixty-five works bearing on the "ubyect. 

IVui'Sillg. Theie aie few subjects allectiiig our 
social and doniestio life in which moie iiiteiest is 
taken at the ]iiesent time than in the iimsing of 
the sick, and there are not many in which time has 
binnght about so great an impiovemeiit. Fifty 
jeais ago a well-ti aiiied and qualified muse was 
almost niikiiown, and, consequently, the caie of 
the sick often devolved njioii peisons totally unfit 
for, and ignorant of, the duties lequiied of them. 
Now tlieie are laige mimhens of refined .and svnipa- 
Ihetic women, thoroughly trained in all the dilferent 
hianclies of nursing, whose .sei vices can be obtained 
at a nioiiient’s notice. It was Mass Nightingale 
(q.v.) who finst awakened the public mind to the 


iieeil th.tt existed Im ti.auicd iiiiisc", and who thii" 
o)ii‘iied 11 ],, what has jmived to he "inli a huge 
held fill the emijloMmnt of women taken fiiim 
all clas'C" of society. D.itmg fioiii the time of hei 
lu-ioic sell ices in the f'linie,!, the iiiteiest taken in 
sick-iiiii"ing lias gone on steadily incieasing A" 
a national lecognitmn of hei self dev otmii tin liist 
tiaiiiing "chool tm miiscs w.i" in IbfiO fomided in 
London in comieotiim with bt Thoni.iss H(,'],ilal, 
iiiidei the title of the ‘Nightingale rund Tiaiuing 
school foi Niiise".’ The munbei of piohatiiniei 
iiuises, at hist bi, had in 1S71 iiiciea"eil to 33, 
and lip to 1S80 u],waids of dOd tiaiiied iiiii-e" 
h.ail been sent out fiom the school. The ditleiciit 
hi.iiiehea of iniising aie hosjiital iiuising, jiiii.ite 
luiisuig, distiiet niii'iiig, aiiny and navy musing, 
and wnikhoiise inhini.iiy niii"ing. Monthly mils 
mg, massage, and attendance on the insane may 
he legauled as speiial developments aiMiig out of 
oidinaiy ."K k mu "ing 

Foi those who di'iie to make iiiiising a jnnfes- 
sioii, a thoiough hns|iital ti.ainiiig is now .ahsohitcdy 
necessaiy. Hosjntal tiaiinng may he h.ad in two 
ways, either by paving a eeitain hii.uil fm a limited 
jieiiod, oi by receiving wages and hi ing iiinlci 
.'igiecineiit to leniain in the hits], it. il /i,i a ceitain 
teim aftei tiaining The duties of a hii'i.ital iniise 
aie anliioiis, and e.in only he successfully peifoiined 
by those who me jio'sessed of both bodily ami 
mental stieiigth, as well ii' of a leal inteiesi in 
attending on thu "uk Sunie of the woik is sinqily 
that of a himseniaul, sueh as tliisting the waul 
and cleansing tlie iiteiisiks. At tlie (thisgow 
\Yoste)n Iiiliimaiy, foi instance, tlie inohationci 
is ti.iined in ‘the "iliessing of hlisteis, hums, soics, 
wounds, and in ajiplying foment.ations, poultices, 
and minoi diessings ; 'in the application of leeches, 
both externally and iiiteiiially ; in the adniinisLia 
tioii of enemas; in tlie best nietlmd of fiictioii to 
the body and extiemines; in tlie inniiagemeiu of 
lieljiless patients— i.e. feeding', moving, chniig- 
iug, theii iieisoiial cleanliness, pieventing and 
diessirig heilsoies, in band, aging, nialdng banilages, 
padding and lining sjilints ; in in, iking thu beds of 
patients, and lemoviiig sheets while the (latient" 
aie ill bed ; in slek cookeiy , such as the making of 
egg-llip, guiel, iVc.’ The inohatioiier lias nsn.illy 
to w.ait on the doctoi and stafl-miise or sistei as 
well as oil the jiatients, and she must attend the 
lectmes on vaiious medical and snigical snlqects 
that now foiin pint of the ti.aiiiing in most hos 
pitals. After tiaining as a ]nnhatiouer in tlie 
iiiaiiagemcn I of medical and .snigical cases, includ- 
ing both day and night wink, the iisiia] conise is 
to hecoiiie vvaid- in .stall lull sc, in lo leave the 
lios]ntal for the special kind of iimshig whicli is 
intended to he followed. A ceitiheate is usually 
given at the close of the iieiiod of tiaining The 
age at which piohatiiineis enter the adult hospitals 
is fiom tvienty-five to tlnity-five, .and fiom twenty 
to thirty at the childieii's ho.spitals. The .salaiies 
aie usually £10 the fiist yeai,£10 the second, £30 
the thiid. Unihniu is jnovided in addition, and a 
ceitain anmuiit of washing allowed fni. Histeis or 
head-iiuises receive fiom £30 to £60, iiiatioiis fiom 
£100 to £2,)0. It is often nccessaiy to wait foi 
mniitli.s hefoie getting into any of tlie l.aige hos 
pitals, as theie aie ahvav.s imany moie anjilications 
than V acaiicies. At the Ediiihmgh Uoy al Inin niai y 
theie me usually ovei 500 ajiplications yeailv fin 
the 25 vacaneie.s. The piincipal tiaiiiiiiir-schools 
in Lmidnn aie London Hosjiital, St B.iitlioloniew 's, 
iSt Thomas’s, Guy's, and iSt Maiy’s; in .Scotland, 
the Ediiilmrgli lloyal Infiimary and Glasgow 
Western Iiifiiiiiaiy ; in Iieland, the iniiicipal 
hosjiitals in which tiaining may be obtained 
are Sir Patrick Dnn’s, Adelaide, and Meath 
in Dublin, and the Royal Hospital in Belfast. 
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Piobaliotiera aie also trained at the Hospital for 
Sick Cliildron, (treat Oriiumd Street, W.C. ; Mmi- 
chester Ueneral Hospital and Dispensary for Sick 
Cliildren, Peiidlobnry ; and Royal Hospital for 
Sick Childien, Edinburgh. Application .sliouhl be 
made in writing to tire matron of any of tlie&e 
liospitals. Many of tire Irisli liospitals, such as 
tiro Mater Misciieuidia- in Dublin — the largest and 
llnest hospital irr Irelaird — are rnrr.sed by SiBter.s 
of Mercy. 

Private nursing is irr some respects both more 
diliiculi and more tryirrg than hospital rtirisitrg. 
The responsibility is gi-eater as the doctor is irot 
always at harrd, arrd the nirrsu has soirretiurcs to 
atterrd to her patient both night and day. The 
pay i.s rtsually fionr 1 1 to .S giriireas per week. 

Qireen Victona, taking great irrterest in ilistr-ict 
nttr.sirrg, devoted the sirr-pUrs of the IVomerr’s 
Jtrlrilec (Jll'eriirg, irnrorrrrting to C70,0()(), to lire 
fonrrdrrtiorr of a sysLciiratic scheme for the ti-aiiiiiig 
arrd sttppor t of district rrrrrsea, to which was giveir 
the itartrc of (^ireorr Victoria’s Jvrbileo institirte for 
Nrrr.ses. The irrter-est of this .sum, ahorrt 1200(1, 
i.s employetl in tire maiirteirance of cerrtral institir- 
tions, where itursea are traiired for this special 
work. Tlrero are at present forrr of these eentro.s, 
in Londorr, Edirrbrrrgh, Dnhiin, irnd Uai'dill. 
Nurses who have gone through the required train- 
ing at any of tlresu Hornes are eligible to be 
entered on the roll of the (itteen’.s Irratitnte, and 
ar’s entitled to wear the badge as (.^tteuu’s nurse. 
The special teacliirrg reqtrired, after a year of 
ho.spital work, oorrsists of six morrths’ a)iproved 
training in a central district Irrrrtre, arrd, for country 
Jttoinhera, three rnorrths’ approved Iriittring in rnhl- 
wifoi-y. Tire scheme, started irr 1887, Ims already 
made fiji'eat nvogr-c.ss, arrd irr dillorcrtt divi.sioit.s of 
Lite Umtod IChigdotn irrarry hraitdres are trow work- 
ritg with mucli acceptance. This .system oilers a 
rapidly extending lield of trsofnhtess to those wire 
wish to follow the prufuasiott of tttirsing, jr,ud there 
is an ittcraasittg donnrnd for candidateh to lill tire 
growing nnrnher of vacattoics oroatod Iry the spread 
of the rnovernertt. 

The army and navy nuiao.s rttust all be ladies 
of good social position, and reoitire to ttndcrgo 
tlrree years’ trainirrg irr a gcircral hospital. They 
are Grilled Her Majesty's Nirrsiitg Kistors, and 
may be ordered on active service irr ait.y war. 
As a reward for special service they receive the 
order of the Royal Red Cros.s. R is ottly of late 
years that trained nurses liave lieen employed iit 
our workhouse ittrrt'Jtraries, but it is irow becoming 
irrrite comtnott to iind them there. There is a great 
(lourand for trairred nur.sos to go abr-oad. Tire 
Royal National Peitsion Fund for nurses was 
e.stablishod in 1887, and proirtise.s to bo of signal 
service irr providing for those wlro spend theirr- 
.selvo.s in the struggle against disease arrd death. 

Most of tire large hospitals in the British colonies 
follow the example of the nrother-corrntry in regard 
to nursing ai'rangements. In America tire practice 
of nursing is very thoroughly tauglit in many of 
the Iro.spitals, particularly those irr the north- 
eastern slates, suoli as tire Bollevrre Hospital in 
New York, the Long Island Hospital in Brooklyn, 
tire Pliiladelphia and Pennsylvania Hosiiitals' in 
Philadeljiliia, and tire Massachusetts General Ho.s- 
pital in Boston. On the continent of Europe tire 
employment of male nurses to attend male ])atients 
is common, arrd in tire Borrran Catholic countries 
the nursing of tire liospibn,ls is for the most part in 
the hand,s of Bisters of Mor'cy. fn Germany a 
great impetus was given to improvements in nurs- 
ing by the irrterest shown in the matter liy the late 
Empress Augusta, the Empress Frederick, and the 
late Princess Alice of Ilesse. The training of 
irurses on the lines adopted in Britain was 


irrstitiitcd irr Paris during 1877, by the estahlklr 
rrrent of TEcole do Gartie-nralades et d’Aniljn] 
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Nut, in poinilar langrrago, is the riaure given to 
all tlio.sc finiis ndiich ha\o the seed enclosed in a 
liony, woody, or leathery noiicaip, not orienino 
when ripe. Aniong.st the best known ami rnost 
valuable nuts are the Ha/el-mrt, Rr-a/il-nut, ival. 
nut, Ghe.stnnt, and Cocoa-rint, all of udrieli are 
edihlt'. Otlior nuts ar'o used in medicine and for 
pni-poHos eonnecU'd with tire arts. Some of the 
edible niiks abound in a bhurd oil, which is used 
I'm various piiipo.se.s. — In Dotany the term nut 
{tiitx) is u.sed to designate a one-colleil fruit, uitU 
a hardened pericarp, corrtiiiiriirg, when nratine, 
only one seed. 'J'he Achooe (q.v.) was by tire 
older botanists gotrerally inchrdud in this tenn. 
Borne of tire fruits to wlrriir it is popularly applied 
Hcnr'coly deserve to lie so called. The liazel-nut is 
an excellent oxam]dnoE the tint' irrrtof liotarrists.— 
The narite rrnt, withorrt distiirotive prelrx, is popu- 
larly giverr irr Rritain to tho hazel-rrut, but in 
rtranyirarts of Europe to the walnut. Many nrrts 
have a eonsidcr'ahle commercial r'ahre, froirr their 
lieing favourite articles of food i these are the 
Hazel-nut arrd its varietie.s, the Black Sparrish, 
the Barcelona, tiro Bntyrna, tho Jerusalem lilhert, 
and the conrrrrnit lllher't ; the ‘W'rxlnrrt, Chestrirrt, 
Hickory, and Pooarr ; the Sortai’i, tire Cocoa or 
(iokor rmts, arrd tho Brazil or Parii irrrt, Eor the 
Pea-nut, .see Groumd-NUT. 

NutJitioii is a .slight oseillatory nroronront of 
the earth’s a.xis which di.stui'b.s tlie otherwise cir- 
ctilar path tlescribed by lire polo of the earth rortnd 
that of Ihe ecliptic, kirowrr as the ‘ preci’s&iorr of 
tho eqrriuoxes.’ it is produced by the saute causes 
— viz. tho atUiLctiorr of tho sun, mooit, and planets 
(the attractioir of the la.st nrentioneil being .so sntall 
a.s lo be rjuite irttpcreupUble) upon tiro bulging zone 
about the car Ur's equator, Ihoirgh in this ca.se it is 
tire ittootr aloire tlrat is tire ellective agent. It 
al.so, for reasons wltich rteeil not ho giverr here, 
depends, for the nrost part, not ttpon the position 
of the ntoon in her orbrt, hut of the nroon's node. 
If tlrere was no 
proce-saiott of tho 
equinoxes irritation 
wonhl appear as a 
small elliptical 
motion tif tire 
eartlr’s axis per- 
formed in the same 
time as the luooii’s 
nodes take to com- 
plete a revolution, 
the axes of the 
ellipse being re- 
spectively 1 8" '5 and 
13'''7, tire longer 
axes being directed 
towards the pole of the ecliptic. But tliis motion, 
when combined with tire more rapid one of precee- 
aion, causes tho pole of lire earth’s axis to desorihe 
a wavy line round P, the pole of tho ecliptic. 

The ellect of nutation, when referred to the equa- 
tor and ecliptic, is to produce a periodical change 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic and in the velo- 
city of retrogradation of tire equinoctial points, 
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It thus gives lise to the distinction ot ‘ajiiiaienf 
from ‘mean’ liglit nscensioii and declination, the 
fonner involving and the latter being freed fioni 
the iiuctnations arising fiom nutation. 

Xnt-crackei‘ (Nunfiagn), a genus of birds of 
the family Corvida^, with a stiaight, stout, conical 
hill, both mandible.s teiminating in an obtuse 
point, and tail nearly squaie at the end. Four 
species are known, ranging from nnithein Eniope 
and Aiotic Siheiia to the Himalayas and t'hina. 
One species (xV. caryocatnctcb) is occasionally seen 
in llritain and is not nncomnion in many p.iits of 
Emope and of Asia, jiartioularly in niountainons 
regions covered with pines. It is ahoul 1-2 inches 
long The pliitnage is light brown, .speckled « ith 
wliite, exoent on tlio wings, iiimp, and tail, which 
aie nearly tdack. The female shows a somewliat 
redder brown ooloiii on the wing-feathei s. The nut- 
cracker frequents the tops of the high pine-tiee.s, 
its favomite food being the seeds of tlie pine cones, 
which it extracts, holding the cone in its foot. 
Its diet, however, is often veiy varied. Its nest 
is built of sticks, roots, and grass, and lined with 
moss or lichens, ou the hough of a tiee neai tlie 
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stem and at some distance from the ground. — 
A closely allied specie.s {iV. midtipimdata) is found 
in Cashmere, and a laiger .species {N. kemispila}, 
with browner plumage, in the Himalayas. 

Nut-galls. See Gall.s, Gall-fly. 

Nut-liatcll [Sitta], a genus of birds of the 
family Sittidm, having a stiaight conical or pris- 
matic bill, short stout leg.s, the hiiul-tne very strong, 
and large hooked claws. They run up and down 
trees with great agility, moving with equal ease 
in either direction, and without hopping, so that 
the motion is rather like tliat of a mouse than 
of a bird. They feed on insects, in pumuit of 
which they examine the crevices and remove large 
pieces of the hark ; at other times on seeds, a- 
those of pines, and the kernels of nuts, to obtain 
which they fix tire nut in some crevice and then 
hammer it with their hill rrntil the shell is broken, 
each blow being delivered with the whole strength 
of the body working from the hip-joint ; hence the 
name of Nut-hatch or Nut-hack. .Seventeen species 
are known, ranging south in tire Old World to 
Southern India and Bui'rna, and in the N ew World to 
Mexico, being well represented in North America. 
One species (S. ccesia) is fairly common in inaiw 
districts of England containing old timber. It 
occurs in the south of Scotland, and has been 
reported as seen in Skye and in the Shetlands; 
hut as yet it is unknown in Ireland. It extends 
tlii'ough central and .sontliern Europe to Persia 
and even .south-e.astern Siberia. Its whole length 
is about 5J inche.s. The upper part.s are generally 
of a Hue slate colour; the wing-quills grayi^ 


hioun; the middle tail-featliei ^ more -slate gi ay, 
the lenmindei black at their ha^e-; and han-ed and 
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tipped uitli white .and giay ; a black hand runs 
Irom the base of the hill thiough the eye to the 
nape of the neck ; tlie thro, at anil under pai ta are 
of a pale cinnamon or lich huff eohmr ; the hill, 
legs, and feet aie brown. The plumage of the 
female is somewhat duller. Its nest is made of 
diy leaves or scales of cones, gcneially in tlie hole 
of a tiee. Fiom five to stwen eggs are laid, of a 
white colour spotted w ith reddish luown.— .V. cIo~ely 
allied species (.S', eiiropari), with neiiily wliite under 
parts, is found in the Danish Islands and through- 
out noitherii Euiope and noithem A.sia as Jar 
as Japan, The mit-h.atcii is absent from Malta 
and Sardinia, but in Corsica a distinct species 
(5. n-hiicheetdi) is found, the under parts being 
white and the head jel-lilack in the male. The 
mtt-hatches of Austialia and New Guinea belong 
to a distinct though closely allied genus, Sitella. 
The Blue Nut-hatches (genus Demlrophila) are 
found fiom Ceylon and India to Bmma and 
Mal.aya. The t'oial-hillcd Nut-hatch, tlie only 
species of another genus (Hypheriies), is found only 
in Madagascar. 

KutUlCg. This well-known and favourite .spice 
is the kernel — mostly eoni-isting of the albumen — 
of the fruit of several species of Myrkstica. This 
genus belongs to a natural ouler of exogens called 
Myribticacem, which contains about forty species, 
all tropical tiees or shrubs, natives of Asia, JMada- 
gasear, and America. They generally liiive red 
juice, or a juice which becomes led on o.xpn&ure 
to air. Tlie leaves are alternate and without 
stipules. The flowers aie uiiise.xual, the perianth 
geueially tiilid, the lilament.s united into a column. 
The fi-uit is succulent, yet opens like a capsule 
by two valves. The seed is nut-like, covered witli 
a laciiiiated tlesliy aril, the albumen penetrated by 
its luemhianous covering. All the species are 
more or less aromatic in all their parts ; their juice 
is styptic .and somewhat acrid ; the alhunieii and 
aril contain both a fixed and an asseiitial oil, and 
those of some species are used as spices. The 
species which furainhes the gieater part of the 
nutmegs of commeiee is M. f/'arjnins; hut the long 
nutmeg (J/. fiiii/a), from the Banda Isles, Is now 
not uncommon in our markets. The common 
nutmeg-tree is about 25 feet in height, with oblong 
leaves and axillary few-flowered racemes ; the fruit 
is of the size and. appearance of a roundish pear, 
golden yellow in colour when ripe. The ile.shy 
part of the fruit is rather hard, and is of a peculiar 
consistence, resembling candied fruit ; it is often 
preserved and eaten as a siveetmeat. Within is 
the nut enveloped in the curious yellowish-red aril, 
the Mace (q.v.), under which Is a thin shining 
brown shell, .slightly grooved by the pressure of the 
mace, and within is the kerneror nutmeg. Up to 
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1796 Uio Dutch, boiii}^ the possessors of the Rmda 
Isles, jealously pi e\ entetl the nutmeg fiom heiiig 
trausplaiited ; hut duiing the Biitish oeciiiiatiou 
plants wore sent to Pouaiig, India, tlie West Indies, 
Brazil, Reunion, where tliey aio now sncecsslully 



Nutniog {Jfyyitilica fi'fti/mns ) : 
a, fruit buihting opr-n; b, (ho s.iino with one valve lemoveil, 

shownig llio seed , o, socfinii of seed; il, seed with the testa 

loniovod (Hently ifc Timioii). 

cultivated. Nutuioga are very liahle to the attack 
of a hootle, which is very dustiuctive, .and it is a 
ooinmnn jiraotice to give them a coating of lime 
liefove shipping them to Eiviopc to kill Llie vitality 
of tho germ. Tlie nutmeg jields hy exiiiessiou a 
peculiar yellmv fat, called oil of uiacc, because 
nom its colour ami llavour it was generally sup- 
posed to he derived fioiii mace ; and by distillation 
ts (ditaiiied an almost oolmiilcs.s cssenti.il oil which 
has very fully tlic llai'our of tho nutmeg. Nut 
megs aie chielly used as a spice, Imt meilicinally 
they aio stimulant and carminative. 'I'liny poHSc.ss 
JiaiooLic piopeitioH, and in large doses pioduce 
stnpofaotioii and duliiiuin. (beat Ihitaiii imiioils 
fioni 1100,000 to 700,000 lb. aninially, besides macc 
to the evtciit of 00,000 to SO, 000 ll'i. Tho culture 
of nutmeg is somewhat poculiai. The planlatioiiH 
aie always made from .seed, and tho plants do not 
pioduce llower.s till they are eight or uiiio ycais 
old. Tho sexes heiiifi; on dill'erent trees, when tho 
plants aio two yoais old tho greater niimhor compos- 
uig a plantation are headed down and grafted with 
scions taken from the female tree, a few only being 
grafted with .scions of the male to eiisnio fecunda- 
tion. Otliev species of Myiistica Ix'sides those 
aheady named yhdd nutmegs sometimes u.sod, lint of 
very infeiior (piality. The fuiits of several species 
of Lauvaeea also io.seiiihle iintmcgs in their aiomatic 
and other pi onerties, as the cotyledons of iVce<«wfe« 
piic/nirj/, thcrichnrim Beans of commerce, and the 
fruit of AcrodhluUitm camura, a tree of Ouiaiia, 
the Camara or Ackawai nutmeg. The clove 
nutmegs of Madagascar .aio the fruit of Agatho- 
phylUim ai’oinaticiiiii, and tlio lhazilian iiutmeg.s 
of Uri/plocurya nioschaia. All these lieloiig to the 
order Lauuicoa'. The Calah.asli Nutmeg is the 
fruit ot Monodoni myristkn, of the natural order 
AiioiiaoOie. 

Nutria. See Coypu, Funs. 

Nutrition. Sea the articles on Buoon, Cir- 
culation, Diet, Digisistion. 

Nux Vomica is the name given to the seed of 
Strychnos Nux Vomica. Tho .seeds are impoited 
from the East Indies, and are llattish and ciiciilnr, 
about an inch in diameter, unihilicated ami slightly 
conve.x on one side, externally of an ash-gray 
colour, thiolcly covered with sliovt satiny li.airs, 
internally branaluceiit, tough and horny, ta.ste in- 
toii.sely hitter, inodorous. The tree is a native 
of Corom.andol, Ceylon, and other parts of the 


East Indies. R is a tiee of iiioderaLe size iiitl, 
loundish oblong, stalked, smooth leaies, .and ter 
minal corymhs. The fiiiit D a glohuiar hev,,. 
about as laige as a .small oiange, oiie-celled with 
a brittle shell, .and sevcial seeds lodged in a’lihite 
gelatiiums pulp.— The liaik is sometimes known L 
Fiihc An<io.stuni Bail, Imviug been confounded 
with Angostnia B.iik, which is iioii-poisonons, and 
.simply has the action of a hitter. The seeds’ con- 
tain (in addition to iiieit matteis, such as luini 
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a, fiinl ; t, soclinn ol hint (iJciilly & Tinnen). 

starch, woody dine, dec.) two alk.aloids closely 
lolatcd to each otliei, whicli act as imwerfiil poisons 
on tile animal Iranie, and .speedily occasion violent 
tetanic convulsions and death. Tlie.so alkaloids 
aie namwl Sfiyi'/iiiinc and Biiinu, and exist in 
the seeds in eomhination with lactic and .slrychnio 
(or igamirie) acids. For a method of obtaining 
Rliyciiiiino fioni the Keeds, si'o the Biiti.di Pkui- 
mill o/Kviii ; and foi the poisons, .see BUUCIN and 
StkycuniNU. 

Nyam-Nyaius. See Niam-Niam. 

Nyailjfwr. an Arab trading .slatimi on the 
Upper Congo or Lnalaha, at tho (slge of the 
Man.yema conntiy, in 4° 20' H. lat. From that 
point Htanley commenced the doseeiit of tho Lnalaha 
in 1876. 

Nyaiiza. See Alrert Nyanza, Victoria 
Nyanza, Muta Nzigh. 

Nya.SSa. 01 Nyan.ia, the southeinmost of the 
equatorial gioat lakes of East Africa, is .situated 
about 200 miles HE. of Tanganyika and -100 inland 
from the cast coast. It lies at an altitude of 1570 
feet, is very dci'p in the middle, .shelving rapidly 
from the .shoi'o.s, which are locky and high. Long 
and iiarrnw, it measures 11.50 miles from north to 
south and an average of dO from east to WMt. 
The river Shire emerges at its sonthoni extremity, 
and goes south to the Zamhe.si. The watoi.s of the 
lake are .sweet and ahmind in edible lish. -Vlthoiigh 
the I’ortuguese had knowledge of tho existence of 
the lake under the name of Maiavi early in the 
I7th centuiy, Livingstone was the lust to lix in 
l&'iO it.s exact situation and to navigate it. 

Nya,shalani), a name apidied to the regions 
immediately south, west, amt iiortli-we-st of L.ake 
Nyiissa, but without conveying any precise limita- 
tion of boundaries, practically means tho region in 
which the African Lakes Company of Glasgow h.aa 
carried on its opeiations since its foundation in 
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1S7S ; it H'ork-. Imnil in liainl witli t]ie mi^Moiiajie- 
iif the EAahlislied ami the Fiee Chinch nf Scot- 
land, ^^llO '0 pi-iucipal stationh are at Blantyie, 
'Oine dEtaiiee to the •soiitli of the hike, and JJ.uid- 
awe, half-ivav up iN ive=,tein ^ide. Both the com- 
mercial company and the iiiiwon stations nere 
founded in vp^Vonse to rcinesentations by Dr 
Living'tone, for the express pmim-.e of couiiler- 
actiug the slave-dealings of tlie Aiaii inaiauilers, 
and they have had imicli trouhle owing to the 
hostility of these people. Some tronhle too has 
lieen occasioned or late yeais hy Poitngal, who 
claimed to exercise aoveieignty over the legiou. 
See Z VMftPSiA. 

NyA.ya» the second of the gi'eat systems of 
ancient Hindu philosopliy. See SANSKniT Ll ftn v- 
Tt'Ki;. 

Nyboi't?. See Funt-.v. 

Xyctilginaccas a natmai oidpi- of plants, con- 
sisting paitly of lierbaeeous plants, both aminul and 
perennial, and paitly of shrubs and trees. There 
.are about lUO known species, ri.atives of u'lirm 
countries. 8oiiie have tloweis of consiileiahle 
beauty, as those nf tlie genus Miraldlis, known in 
our gardens as Mari'cl of Peru, one of which, .1/. 
Jalopa, ivas at one time erioneonslv supposed to 
piodiice Jalap. The I'oot.s of many are flesliy, pur- 
gative, and enietio. 

Nyctaloyia (Gr. mjj:, ‘night!’ ops, ‘the e.\c'), 
tire ilefectir e \ isiuii of persons wlio can see in a faint 
light hut not in blight daylight ; sometimes applii‘d 
to the opposite defect, inability to see save in a 
strong daylight. 

Nj'Ctei’ibia, very renmikahle, wingless, spider- 
like, Dipterous insects, parasitic on hats. 

Jfykerk. or Xieuwkehk, a small town in Hie 
Diitoli pioviiioe of Geldeiland, 2S miles SE. of 
Ainsterdaiii by rail, and l-J mile from the Zuider 
Zee. Pop. 7599. 

JS’yk<il>ing’, a seaport of Sweden, situated on 
a bay of the Baltic, 02 miles SW. of Btockliolm 
(100 miles by rail), inanufactnies iiiaeliinery and 
cotton. The castle, now ruined, ranked in jioiiit of 
strength next to those of Stocldiolni and (.’alni.ar. 
King Waideniar rvas imprisoned here after liG 
dethronement in 128S, till his death in 130*2. Eric 
ainl Waldemar, hrotlieis of King Biiger, Were left 
in 1317 to perish of hunger in a dungeon, the keys 
of which the king threw into the sea. In horror 
of this deed the people seized the castle and 
demolished it. In 1719 the town w.as taken ami 
dismantled by the Eii.s.siaii.s, Pop, (1885) 3371. 

Sfyl-ghau {Poi-tax tru<jocameliis), a .specie.s of 
antelope, with soriiewliat ox-like head and body, 
hrrt with long slender limhs, and of great activity 
and lleetne.ss. It is one of the largest of antelopes, 
and is more than four feet high at tire shoulder. 
The horns of the male are about as long as the 
ears, siiiootli, black, pointed, .slightly curved foi'- 
wards. The female hiu, no lioriis. The neck is 
deep and coiiipressed, not rounded as in most of 
the antelopes. A slight mane runs along the neck 
and part of the back, and the breast is adorned 
with a long hanging tuft of liair. The hack is 
almost elevated into a hunip between the shoulders. 
The nyl-ghaii inhabits the dense forests of India 
and Persia, where it has lung been I'egarded as one 
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of the iiohh-,t kinds, of game. The n.ame E PerHair, 
and signilies ‘ lilue o\.' It is often taken, like other 
large aiiiinal-, by the enrlu~lug of a large sjiace 
with nets, and bj great miiiibeis of people. It is a 



spirited animal, and ddiigeious to a lasli assailant. 
It is capable of domestication, hut it is said to 
m.anifest .ui irritable and capricious temper. 

Xyilll>ka‘aeci»*, a niitina! oider (if exogenous 
plants, giowiiio in lake-, ]iondH, tUti Ire-, and 'low 
livers, where their lleslir loot-'tock' die prosUdte 
in the mud at tlie huiluiii ; and tliuii liiige, long- 
stalked, lieait-sh.aped, or peltate leaves lloat on tlie 
.suif.ace oi the water. Their iloweis also either 
lloat or arc laised on their stalks ii little above 
the water. The flowers are large, and often very 
henutifiil and fragrant. There are nsiially four 
sepals, and mimeioiis petals and stamens, often 
[rassing gr.idnally into one anotlier. The ovary 
is many-celled, with radiating Rtigmas, and reiy 
numerous orules, and i.s more or less siiiioniided by 
a large tlesliy disc. The seeds have a faiiiiaoeniis 
albumen. Dfnre tii.an fifty species are known, 
mo.stl.v natii'es of warm and temperate leginiis. 
The loot-stoeks of 'ome of theni are used ns food, 
and llie seeds of many. See AV.tTElt-LlLY, Lotus, 
ViCTORi.t, and Euuy.VLi;.— I'eiy nearly allied to 
Nympha-acea' are Xeliimhiace.e. ‘ See X'kLUMBO. 

IVyillltllS, in Greek ilythology, female divini- 
ties of infeiior rank, inliahiting the sea, .-.tieiim.-, 
groves, meadows and pastures, giottnc', fountains, 
liill--, glon.s, and trees. Among tlreni dili'eient 
classe.s were distiiigiiislied, particularly the Ociaii- 
daiigliters oi Uceaiins (njmphs of the gieat 
ocean which ilow.s aionnd the eaitli), the Nen'ids, 
ilanghteiR of Neieus (nymphs of the inner dejitlis 
of the sea, or of the Inner Sea — the Dlediteiianedii ), 
Potumeides (River nymphs), iVnforfs (nymphs of 
fountains, lakes, brooks, wells), Oicuds (jMoun- 
tain nymphs), iPtqm'ca (nymphs of glens), and 
Dryads or Hamadryads (Ediest nyiii]ilis, who were 
beliered to die with the trees in wliicli they dwelt). 
They were the godde.sses of the fertilising power 
of moi,stuie, pos'cssed pinplietic power, and took 
interest in the noiiii^liment and growth of infants, 
the clia.'.e, and lianeing. They ai-e among tlieiriosb 
lieautifiil conceptions of tire jdastic fancy nf tire 
ancient Greeks. See Kran.se, Die Museii, Gm:icn, 
Horen uiid Hyiaplien (Halle, IS71). — For Nymph 
in natural iii-tury, see CtlRYS-tLlti. 
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tke fifteenth letter of onr 
alphabet, is the only letter 
which cannot he traced to the 
Ef^yptian hieroglyphics. It is 
believed to have been an ideo- 
giaphic jjicture invented by the 
Semites to express a .sound only 
found in Semitic languages. 
This .suppo.silion is supported 
by lliu coru'spondence of its Semitic name ‘ayhi, 
which means an ‘ eye,’ with its oldest form O, which 
may be regaided as the ])icture of an eye. Tlie 
sound of ‘aym was a faueal breath, resembling tbp 
h in huye. Tlie Giccks, who took over the Plunni- 
oian alpliabet, having no corro.sponding sound in 
their laimuage, used the symbol for the vowels o, on, 
and d, which they required. In the earliest Greek 
inscriptions O represents all three sounds. About 
.'350 B.o. the symbol -was difierontiatod, Ihe closed 
form 0 , called omiami, or ‘little o,’ being appro- 
priated for the short o, while it was opened ont at 
the bottom, fl, to represent the long d, which was 
called omeyn nv ‘great o,‘ In the Italic alphabets, 
wliich were obtained from Gvcooe hefora bho inven- 
tion of omaya, only the first of these .symbols appears, 
whoioas in the llunos, which wero olilaincd at a 
somewhat later date, the vowel o is oxjircssed 
by a symbol derived from omrya. In our English 
alpliabet this letter has been mme stable than anj' 
otlier, Its form is the same as that found on the 
hloahite stone, and ils value agrees with its value 
in Gieok and Latin, while it is the only English 
vowel wldoh norm.'illy po.ssesses tlio .same sound 
which it has in French, German, and other modoi ii 
continental laiignagos, Tlie sound is intormediato 
hetiveen a and ti, and mav arise out of cither — ^i.e. 
it may represent an Anglo-Saxon cf or it as well 
as an Anglo-Saxon a. In English it ha-s three 
values I the name-sound lieard in note, which is the 
original .sound, the shorter sound heard in not, and 
the neutral vowel heard in son. In English tlu* 
name-sound may he represented in ton ways, as in 
the words pole, goat, too, yeoman, how, sew, haul- 
hoy, beau, owe, and thoup/i. 

Oalui. See Hawaii. 

Oaja'cas a mountainous state in tlio south of 
Mexico (q.v.), bordering on the Pacific. The 
capital, Oajaea, lie.s 6000 feet above the sea, in 
the fertile valley of tlie Atnyac. It contains a 
large cathedial (1729), a quaint bi.shop’s jialaeo, 
the iSomiTiario Ti'iilentino, and the State Imstitutc, 
with tliirty-fonr profes.sors. The inannfactnres are 
chielly ohooolate, cotton goods, cigars, candles, and 
soap. Pop. (1S87 ) 27,850. 

Oak ( Quarciis], a genus of trees and shrubs of 
the natural order CiipulifeiTO, having monoecious 
flowers, the male in slender catkins or siiikes, the 
female solitary or clustered ; the fruit a nut or 
acorn, oblong, ovoid, or globular, protruding from a 
woody cup formed by the enlarged soale.s of the 
involiicie ; the leaves arc deciduous or evergi'een, 
alternate, entire, lobod, or sinuate. The species, 
of which there are about .300, are spread over neaily 
the whole of the northorn hemisphere, e.xcopt the 
extreme north. They .are more minierons in 


America than in Euiope ; a few are found in Ask 
none in tropical Afiiea, in Australia, or in South’ 
America cxcejit Jihont the Andes. 'Tlie (iomnion 
or English Oak (Q. robin ) i.s the most widely dis- 
Iribiiled of the species. It extends all over Eniope, 
except the extreme north, and penetiales into 
cenli.al Asia byway of tlie Caucasus. In Britain 
there are two well-marked ‘ races, ’ which in their 
11 ) 0)0 extreme forms have been designated and 
described by some autliorilies as sjiecies, while hy 
other.s they aic, and with better reason, leg.iuled 
meiely as distinct seminal varieties of Q. robiir. 



Fig. 1. — Common Oak {Quercusrohur 2 n‘ilunnihia]: 
u, braiii'h in fnill ; h, iimlo ilowi'i ; c. fcnmlo flower. 


The form that is most common — Q. r. yiediiucnlaia 
—is characterised by having stalkless or nearly 
stalklcss leaves, while the acorns are borne on 
more or Ic.ss elongated bfcalks. The other form— 
Q. r. scssiltjlora — lias the.so fentmes inveitedj the 
leaves are stallccd and the acorns st.alkless. The 
former is found ino.st plentifully in the south and 
midland counties of England, the latter in the 
west and north, and in Scotland. But though 
these peculiarities of structure and geographical 
distribution aro more or less true and constant, the 
two forms arc not only found growing together in 
all districts, but the oxtreiiie.s of structural differ- 
ence arc also linked together hy individual tiees 
wliich exhibit every iiiLormeiliate gradation of 
structural disiiarity. The Lnnnast Oak {Q, r. 
scssilijlora pmcscens), which is most abundant in 
the Now Forest, Ilainjisliirc, dill’ers only from the 
stalklesB fruited variety in having the leaves iiioie 
or less downy on the niuler side, and in retaining 
I, hem longer in winter than either of the others. 
But this variety is also found in company with the 
others in dill'erent parts of the country. 

Piior to the introduction of iron into shipbuild- 
ing', wlicn ‘ hearts of oak wore onr ships,’ the com- 
parative nieribs of the timber of these several fouiis 
of oak were vigorously discussed both in Britain 
and in Franco, but witli so mucb contradictoriness 
of assertion tliat .sound conclusions could not be 
deduced, Bo much i,s the quality of oak timber 
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atfecteil lij the hoil and other c‘iieuinf.tanee& in 
which the trees giorv, that it w not iniprohahle tliat 
tire advocates on either side inaj- liave unwittingly 
confounded the wood of one variety nitli that of 
the otlier. Tlie stiengtli anil dm-ahility of the 
timber of eitlier kind ia as unquestionable as is 
the extreme longevity of tlie trees. Tlie timber of 
no otlier European tree combines in itself the 
essential elements of strength and durability, 
iiardness and elasticity, in the same degree as the 
oak. Longevity is a chaiacteiistio of all species of 

oak, but the 

niains of" gin.ut 

authentically 
^ known to be 
Pig. 2. — Sessila-fruited Oak {Qucfcits 300 or 400 j'ears 
roliir scssilijlom) Braiiob in Fruit. old, may, with- 
out improbabil- 
ity, be reckoned to have stood for moie than 1000 
years. Many of these ancient trees are historical 
landmarks, being associated with tlie events and 
the names of persons of the remote past. Legend- 
ary though some of these associations may appear 
to 1)6 when applied to such as tlie ‘ King Oak,’ in 
Windsor Forest, wluoli is said to have afforded 
shade and shelter to William the Conqueior, it is 
far from impiobable that tlie tiee may liave been 
of considerable age at the time of tlie Conquest. 
Tlie oireuniference of the trunk of this tree in 1864, 
at 3 feet from the giouud, was 26 feet. But there 
aie many larger living oaks in other parts of the 
country. Tlie Oowthorpe Oak, for instance, in the 
village of that name, 6 miles SE. of Knaiesborough, 
measured, at 3 feet from the giound, 48 feet in cii- 
eunifereiice. This tree is simply a wreck of former 
gi'andeur, yet lives and puts fortli leaves annually. 
Taking the less favourable cliaracter of the climate 
of the West Biding of Yorkshire, when compared 
wdth that of Windsor Forest, into account along 
with the immensely gi eater bulk of the Oowthorpe 
Oak than the King Oak, it is not e.xtravagant to 
assume that the former may be twice tlie age of 
the latter. The oak from lemotest antiquity lias 
had a celebrity among trees ; it has been legarded 
as tho ‘ Monarch of the Forest.’ It was held sacred 
W the Greeks and Eoniaii.s and by the ancient 
Gauls and Britons. The history of the use of the 
timber of the oak as mateiial for slupbiiildin>' 
may he said to date from tlie time of King Alfred 
(see Navy). Tlie timber is also employed in archi- 


tecture, cabinet-making, carving, mill-work, and 
coopering ; and the sawdust was formerly employed 
in tlie dyeing of fustian. 

The hark is of great value as fui-nishing tan for 
the use of the tanner. It yields a hitter extract 
named Quercine, which is employed in medicine as 
a tonic and astringent. Coloniing matter ia also 
obtained fi'om it, which is used in dyeing wool. 'The 
acorns are excellent food for swine ; and their ini' 
348 


portance fur tliL puipospis clearly shouii by tlie 
pannage laws enacted by Ine, king of Wes:-ex, in 
the Tth ceiitmy, foi the legulation of rearing and 
fattening liog-,, then, and foi centuries afteiwaids, 
perlmps tlie most impoitaiit agiicultuial juu.-iuit 
of the people. AltlioiigJi the fiuifc of the Biiti'h 
oak is neither so palatable nor so easily digested 
as to reconiiiiend itself for liumaii food, tlmt of 
many otlier oaks is sweet, wholesome, and nutri- 
tious. In Turkey the acorns of seveial kind', 
after being buried in the giound foi some time to 
deprive tliein of their bitter principle, aie dried, 
washed, and giound to pnwiler along with sugar' 
and aioniatics. Tiie compound thus piepared is 
called pidciiiwnte, and a food is niaile fioni it 
named racuhout, wliicli is much esteemed by 
the ladies of the seraglios for maintaining their 
pluiiipness and good condition. Tlie Barhary Oak 
\Q. ballota), the Eiergieen Oak {Q. Ik’x), the 
Italian ( >ak ( (). j-Eirn/m j aie Eiiiopeau and Afiiciin 
species, the fiuit of wliich, especially that of the 
lirst named, Is sweet and nnt-like in flavour and 
wholesome to eat. The Dwaif Chestnut Oak {Q. 
pnnoidfs), a North American species, and several 
otheis of that conntiy also pi mince edible acorns. 
Among other oaks leiiiaikahle for the utility of 
their piodnets aie the Cork Oak {Q. snher ; see 
Cork); the Valoiiia Oak [Q. cegdops), native of 
the Levant, and cups of which aie said to contain 
mme tannin per given hulk of substance tlian anv 
other vegetable; the Black or (^neicition t)ak 
{Q. iincioriu), an abundant native of the LTiiited 
States, the haik of which yields the Quercitron dye 
of commerce ; the Gall Oak ( Q. iufectona), a native 
of Asia Minor, furnisliing the ffull-nuts of com- 
merce (.see Oall.s) ; tlie Kernie.s Oak ( Q. coccifcra ), 
a native of tlie soiitli of Em ope, the Levant, and 
the north of Africa, which sujqilies the kermes or 
scarlet grain of commerce (see Dybiko, Vol. IV. 
p. 139); ond the Manna Oak {Q. mannifera), a 
native of Kurdistan, which secretes on its leaves in 
wanii weather a sweet mucilaginous substance, 
that Is made into highly esteemed sweetmeats. 
The timber of most of the American oaks is valu- 
able. The follow'ini' are the most esteemed as 
timher-trees ; the White Oak or Quebec Oak ( Q. 
alba), spread from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada, 
regarded as onl}' inferior in quality to British oak ; 
the Over-cup Oak {Q. lyrata), native of tlie 
soutliern states, occupying situations liable to in- 
undation ; the CJiestmit-leaved White Oak ( Q. 

£ rinvs), also a native of the southern states ; tiie 
ive Oak((?. virens), extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico ns far noitli as Virginia, regarded as the 
most valuable of American oaks for sliipbuilding ; 
the Bed Oak ( tj. rubra), pretty generally distrib- 
uted in the United States and in Canada, fur- 
nishing the Bed Oak Staves so much in demand 
in the West Indies. Of the Turkey Oak {Q. 
cerris) there are several interesting varieties, as 
the Fulham Oak (Q. c. Fulhamensis), wliich is 
semi-evergieen although the pai'ent is strictly decid- 
uous. The Austrian Oak ( Q. Awtnaca ), the Ever- 
green or Holm Oak already named, and a number 
of the American species already noticed are nmch 
appreciated ornamental trees in Eritaia_. Green 
oak is a condition of oak-wood caused by its being 
impregnated with the spawn of Peska (sruyinosu, 
which coiiiniiinicates a beautiful tint of gieeii, and 
of which the turners and cabinet-inakeis of Tun- 
bridge Wells avail tlieniselves for inlaying, bead- 
making, &c. — The Common Oak and most others 
cultivated in Britain delight in deep nioEt loamy 
soil, in which, however, there should he no stag- 
nant water. Great depth is of more consequence 
than Buperior quality of soil. Plantations of oak 
are slow in coming to iiiarketalile value, except in 
the .shape of copsewood, for which the oak is one 
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of thu Ijesl iulfiiiLed trees, owing to tlic facility with 
which it stools or sends saplings up from its roots 
on licing cut down. Copsewood oak i.s vahiahlo 
for lirewood, the making of charcoal for cooper 
work, and the making of crates, Ac., while the 
hark i.s always marketahle for the jmrpose of the 
tanner. The acorns of all .specie.s of oak sripjily 
oil in cnnsideralile ipiantity, wluch has been n.sed 
in cookery and for other domestic inirpose-s. 

Many other trees hear the name oak popularly 
applied. Tims, the Poison Oak (7'// as to.rirui/ciK/- 
ron ), a shrnh or small tree of North Ameri(*a, 
Indian Oak (7Vcftni« rjrniiili.i), African Oak (OW- 
Jicldia Afn'mnii), and Stone Oak (Lithumi-piis 
Jaminciin/s), which helong.s to the same natural 
order with Qnercua, are e.yamplc.s of the popular 
hut erroneous u.se of the name oak. 

See Evelyn’s Si/h'a (Killt); Strutt’s Sylva ; Camden’s 
Account of the jVcw Foi'Cht ; tiilpin’s i'oresl Scenery: 
Loudon’s Arboretum ISritauniciuii j Trans. Iliykluiitl 
and Ayric. Soc. (1881). 

Oak-ui>i>lc Ihiy. Hec KE,sToitATioN. 

Oak-ni»i)les. Wee ( i alls. 

Oiikhiim, the county town of Rutland, in the 
vale of (Jatmose, 25 miles WNW. of I’eterhorough. 
The castle, every peer passing which must forfeit 
cither a UovspsU'oe or a lino, is in ruins except the 
hall, used for county husincss. The line iiarish 
church, with a lofty spire, was restored hy Scott 
in 1858-50 at a cost of ,1101(10 j and 'Vvchdeacoii 
Johnson’s grammar-holiool (1584; rccnnstituted 
1875) has an endowment of .111200 a year. Jkmr, 
hoots, and Imsiury are made. I’oii. 3204. 

Otlklilltd, capital of Alameda comity, Cali- 
fornia, is on the east .side of San Francisco l!ay, 
4.^ miles from Sail Krancisoo. It is a licautifnl 
town, with wide streets adorned with evcigieen 
oaks, and Hiirrimuded with gardens and vineyards. 
It is thu torniiimH of the Southern Pacilic Railroad, 
and steam furry-hoats ply constaiiily to San Frau- 
ciseo, Hesides luiniorous chiirehes and schools, a 
Congregational seminary, a large Roman Catholic 
college ( 1889), and the state iiome for the adult 
hlind, the city contains canning-factories, matinfac- 
tories of cotton and woollen goods, jnto, iron, nails, 
shoes, pottery, carriages, and agricultural imido- 
nients. Pop. (1870) U),5(R) ; (1890) 48,590. 

Osikg. See HoitsiiiiAL'iNa. 

Oilkuill, a tangled mass of tarred hempen 
llhres, i.s made from old rope hy untwisting the 
strands ami nihhing the lihres free from each other. 
Its iniiicipal use is in Caulking (q.v. ) tho .scams 
hetwecii planks, tho space round rivets, hoKs, Ac., 
for the imrpo.se of preveiiLiiig svater from ponotiut- 
irig. Tlie teasing of oakum is well known as au 
ooenpation for lu-isoiiers in jail. 

Oa 'se.S (through Latin and Greek from the 
Coptic), fertile spots in a desert, due to the pre.soncc 
of wells or of nndergroimd water-supplies. The 
best known and Tiiost historically famous arc those 
of the Libyan Dissert and the .Sahara ; tliey occur 
also in the deserts of Aralda and I'ersia, and in the 
Gobi. The French have created many oases in tlio 
Algerian deserts hy .sinking Artesian Wells (q.v.). 
Thu eliief vegetation of the Afi'ican oases is ])(ihns 
— especially dale and doom ])alms; witli liarloy, 
rice, and inillet, rvhen tlie fertile area is large 
enougli to' admit of settled occupation. In tho 
Libyan Desert are the oases of ,Si\\'a ( wdiero was tlie 
temple of Jupiter Ammon; see Ammon) in the 
nortli, Farafa, Baliriya, Dakhel, and Khargeli (the 
oasis maiput, 120 miles W. of Thebes), In tlie 
western Sahara Tuat, 1000 miles SW. of Tripoli, is 
tho best known ; in the eastern Sahara are Fezzan 
(q.v,), GacLaines (q,v.), Bilma (q.v.), and Air (q.v.) 
or Ashen. ,See De.seut. 


Oates, TitU.s, was horn about 1050, the son nf 
a Norwich rihlnm-weaver who, from an Analiaiitkt 
jireacher under Cromwell, became at the Heston 
tion rector of All Saints’, Hastings, where thehov 
was baptised on 20th November 1G60. He v,J 
hrouglit up at (Jakham school, Merchant Tavloiv 
( IGG5), anil Sedlescomhe in Sussex ; entered Cains 
College, Cambridge ( lG(i7 ) ; mid two years later 
was admitted a sizar at St John’s. Next taldnv 
orders, he held sei'eral curacies and a nai’al chan 
lairiey, Imt was as often extielled for infainoi^ 
pi'iicticos, of which perjury wa.s not the worst. So 
111 concert with a BroLeslmit alaimist, the Itev. Dr 
'I’onge, he resolved to concoct the ‘ narrative of a 
horrid idot,’ and, feigning conversion to Catlioli- 
cisni, was admitted as ‘Brother Andirose’ to the 
Jesuit seminaries of '\bUladolid and St Omer. From 
both in a few months he was expelled for niL- 
eimdiict, but, returning to London in June 1678 
he forthwith commnniealed to tho authorities hts 
jiretended plot, the main fcatnies of n hioh were a 
lising of the Catholics, a general massacre of Pm- 
testaiiLs, the Imrning of London, the n.ssassination 
of tho king, and the invasion of Ireland hy a 
Froiich army. Charles tiealed the .story with con- 
temiit; hot Oates swore to tho truth of it before a 
magistrate, Sir Hdmnnd Heny Godfiey, who on 
17th Oetohev was found dead in a ditch — nuiuleied 
prohahly hy Titus and his eoiifodoratus. All 
London' straightway xvent wild with fear and rage; 
Shaftesbury skilfully fannod (he c.xciUnnent ; and 
Oates hecaim: tlie hero of thu day. A iiensiun of 
i'OOO was granted him, and a suite of apartments 
at Whitehall .set apart fur his use; wherever he 
went the moh cheered him ns tho ‘saviour of liis 
country.’ Bedloo, Car.stairs, Dangeifiold, ami otlier 
wi'clehes came forward to back nr emulate his 
charges ; tho queen hersolf was assailed ; ami 20C0 
Catholics weie east into iirison, Fifteen of them 
weie executed, including live Jesuits nml old 
'N'iseount Stallbrd ; hut after two years a reaction 
sot ill, and Oates was driven fiom liis rooms in tlie 
palace. In May 1G83 he was lined 11100,000 for 
calling the Duke of York a traitor, and being 
niiahlo to iiay was inqivisoned ; in May 1085 he 
was found guilty of iierjury, and sonten'coil to he 
stiiiijied of his eanoiiieals, pilhnied, Hogged, and 
iiiipi-Lsoiied for life, The Revolution of 1088 set 
him at lihorty ; and a pension was even granted 
him of .11300 ; lint in 1090 lie writes to the Secretary 
of State, de.scrihing his worse than utter deslitii- 
tion. He died RlLli July 1705. See the Histories 
of Runlet, Feliard, Liiigaid, ami JIacaulay. 

Oatli, in Law, is the duelaration, attested hy 
the name of God, which is required on entering 
certain piihlie, oiliees and before giving evidence in 
a court of justice. Of oaths taken on entering 
ollieo, the most important is the coronation oath, 
.'ulniiiiistored to thu sovereign hy au archliishon or 
bishop of the Church of Fiiglaml in presence or all 
the people {.see Cokiination ). The oaths leqnired 
to he taken to govorimiont hy the holdens of certain 
olIicuK luu'O now been reduced to three in nmiiher 
— tho oath of allegiance, tho ollicial oath, ami the 
judicial oath. Tlic oatli of Allegiance (q.v.), ‘to 
ho fiiithfnl and bear true allegianeu to her Majesty,’ 
and thooilicial oath, ‘to well and truly .serve her 
Majesty,’ imist he taken liy all the princiiial otlicers 
of state in England, , Scotland, and Ireland. Sliorl 
forms of those oaths are provided in the I’roinissory 
Oaths Act. 1808, ami in asohedule appended to this 
statute will ho found a complete list of tho oilicials 
to whom these dill'erent oaths arc lo he tendered. 
All the judges of the land on entering office, 
take, in addition to the oath of allegiance, what is 
known as the ‘ judicial ’ oath, ‘ to do right to all 
manner of jieoiile after the latvs and usages of this 
realm, witliout fear or favour, all'eotion, or ill-will. 
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Meinlievs of pavliameiit now take only the oath of 
allegiance, which has come in the j^ilace of the 
f.e\eval oaths of allegiance, supi'cniacv, aiul ahjura- 
tion formei ly vcqnircil fiom e\ ery niemhev of both 
flou&es of Parliament and from all i^iemons holding 
uliice iimler tlie crown. Till compaiatively recent 
times, oaths weie rcqnired on many iiivial occa- 
sions and from numerous classes of peison.s. Ky 
.> aud (i AVill. IV. chap, (i'2, and several succeeding 
statutes, however, iieaily all these uuueeessary 
oaths have been abolished and declarations liave 
been substituted. Special oaths are, net eilheless, 
still taken by privy-councillors, by archbishops and 
bishops, by peeis, baronets, and knights on their 
creation, by aliens on being naturalised, by recruits, 
and others. 

The most iiupoitanc oath-s affecting tlie general 
public are those wliicli are iulministered in courts 
of justice to jurors and witnesses. Jurymen, who 
are called on to e.vercise their functions, wliethpv in 
civil or criminal cases, are sworn ‘ to well aiul tiuly 
try the issue between the' parties, and a true venlict 
give, according to the evidence.’ Further, no per- 
son can give testimony upon any trial until he have 
in one form or another given a pledge that he will 
narrate the truth ; he thus rendeis himself liable 
to lire temporal penalties of peijury in the event of 
his wilfully and ooiruptly giving false testimony. 
In England, the oath which is administered to wit- 
nesses is in this form ; ‘ The evidence I shall 
give shall he the tiuth, the wlnde truth, and 
nothin^' hut the trutli, so help me Uod,’ The 
Usage in England and Ireland is for the witness, 
after heaiing the oath repeated by the olticer of 
court, to kiss the New Testament by way of assent. 
The practice of kissing the book is a very old one, 
for thei'(? is e-vtuiit (Cod. 3, 1, Uj an ordinance 
of tlie Emperor Julian prescribing tliat tlie oath he 
taken mcrosunctix ccaiijicliin tacU's. In Scotland 
tile witness, standing and holding up his right 
hand, repeats the oath after the judge, as hdlow.s : 
‘ I swear by Almighty God, aud as I sliall answer 
to God at the great day of judgment, that I will 
tell the truth, the whole truth, aud nothing but 
the truth.’ Chikiren under twelve years of age 
are never sworn, hut are adiuonislied to tell the 
truth. Children between twelve, and fourteen may 
take the oath, hut only if tlie judge is satislied 
that they understood its nature. Ey tlie Act 1 and 
2 Viet. chap. 105, legislative sanction has been 
given to the lule of the ouminon law that all per- 
sons shall he hound by the oaths which are lawfully 
administered to them, ‘provided they are adminis- 
tered in such form, and with such ceremonies a.s 
the parties .sw’orn declare to he binding on their 
consciences.’ Thus, a Jew is sworn on tlie Penta- 
teuch, with his head covered ; a JMohaimnedan, on 
the Koran, laying his right hand flat on the sacred 
book and then toneliing it with his forehead. A 
Chinaman is sworn by tbe ceremony of breaking a 
saucer before taking the oath. As regards the per- 
sons entitled to administer oaths, Lord Brougham's 
Act of 1851 provides that ‘every court, juilge, 
justice, officer, oonimi.ssioner, arhitratoi', or other 
person, now or hereafter, haviim' by law or by con- 
sent of parties authority to hear, receive, and 
examine evidence, is hereby empowered to ad- 
minister an oath to all .such witnesses os are 
called before them.’ Further, by statute (18 and 
19 Viet. chap. 42) all diploniatie and consular 
agents abroad are empowered to administer oath.s 
aud do notarial acts. At the same time the old 
practice of persons voluntarily taking oaths before 
a justice of the peace— e.g. by a debtor as a further 
security to his creditors, and in various instances 
not connected with any judicial proceeding — has 
been put an. end to by the statute 5 and 6 Will. 
IV. chap. 62. It is here enacted that it shall not 


he lawful for any jii'tice of ]icace, or other jicrsmi, 
to administer m cau.-ti to he adminKteicd any oath, 
affidavit, or >oleiini aliiiiiiation, touching any 
matter of which he ha', no jnii-diction or cognis- 
ance. To some e.vtent it i^ left to the discretion of 
tlie justice wlicther the particnlai mattei i-- one a.s 
to which it is propei to admini'tci an oath. 

^ Of late ye.ars there have Imen made many altera- 
tions of the law a-- to oaths in lelief of pemons 
having conscientious vcruplcs. Belief in this direc- 
tion was lir't gianteil 1o()nakei.~, Mmat iaii~. and 
Separatists ; they were allowed to make affirma- 
tion, whether ns witnesses or on otlier occasions 
where an oath was formerly lequircd ( 'cc Afj'Ium.v- 
lliix). A further concession was made in 1S54 to 
tlio.se who, not being tjnaker.s, yet refused to take 
the oath from sincere conscientious motives, such 
being allowed also to affiun. Previous to 1809 
atheists and persons who adinitteil that they had 
no leligious belief weie excluded fioni giving 
evidence in courts of justice. This exclusion of the 
testimony of atheists was put an end to, and at the 
same time the principle oE substituting affinnatinnH 
for natlis was largely extended by the Eridcnce 
Further Amendment Act of lKli9 ('32 ami 33 Viet, 
chap. 08). This statute provides, ‘If any peison 
called to give evidence in any couit of jn~tice, 
wliether in a ciril or eiiminal piocecdingn shall 
object to take an oath, or shall he objected to as 
ineonipetent to take an oath, such peison shall, if 
the presiding judge is satislied that the taking of 
an oath would hare no binding effect on his con- 
science,’ make a iivomise and declaration in a statu- 
tory form (sect. 4). When in 1880 Jlr llradlangh, 
moniher for Northampton, claimed to make an 
affirmation under these Evidence Amemiment Acts 
in lieu of taking the usual iiaiiiamentarv oath, a 
select committee of the House of Commons imported 
that the acts did not aiqdy to tlie oath taken by 
members of parliament. This view was conlirmed 
in 1SS3 by the courts of law in tlie case of Clarke v. 
Bradiangu, 7 Q.B.D, 38. In 1883 the government 
brouglit in a hill jiei’initting memher.s of iiarliameut 
to affirm, hut it was lost. Finally, however, in 
1888, a short statute, 51 and 52 Viet. chap. 46, 
provides that every peison upon objecting to he 
sworn, and stating as the ground of sneh objection 
either that he has no religious belief, or that the 
taking of an oath is contrary to his leligions belief, 
sliali he permitted to make Ids solemn nliiuiiatioii, 
instead of taking an oath, in all iilace.s aud for all 
purposes where an oath is and shall he required by 
law, which affirinatiou sh.all he of the same force 
and ell'eet as if he had taken the oath ; and it any 
person making such affirmation sliall wilfully, 
falsely, and corruptly affirm anything which, if 
affirmed on oath, would have amounted to perjury, 
he shall be liable to prosecution a.s if he had com- 
mitted perjury. Further, tlie Act 52 and .33 Viet, 
cliap. 63, secL 3, provides that in every statute 
passed since 1850, unless a conti-ary intention 
appeal's, the expressions ‘ oath ' and ‘ affidavit,’ in 
tlie case of persons allowed for the time being to 
affirm or declare instead of swearing, include 
affirmation and declaration, and the expression 
‘swear,’ in the like case, includes affirm and 
declaie. All the enactments rebating to the ad- 
ministration of oaths are consolidated by the 
statute .52 Viet, ch.aji. 10, known as the (’'onimis- 
sioners for Oaths Act. See , Stringer, Oulhs and 
Affinaations in Great Britain (1889).— United 
States statutes permit the making of aftirniatiou by 
those who object to take oaths. iSome states grant 
further relaxations than others. 

Oats [AvCna), a genus of edible grasses, con- 
taining many .speoies, among which are some valu- 
able for the grain which they produce, aud some 
useful for h<T.y. The Linuean genus Avena, as now 
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ic.sU'ictPil, has the spilvolets in loose panicles, the 
pinnies as long as the llorets, and emitaining t«o 
or more llorets ; the paleie linn, and almost car- 
tilaginous, the outer palea of each Hoiet, or of one 
nr more of the llnrets, hearing on the hack a knee- 
jointed awn, which is twisted at tho hase. The 
awn, however, tends to disappeai, and often wholly 
disapiioars in cultivation. Tliose sjiecic.s_ which are 
cultivated as corn-idants have comparatively huge 
sjukelets and .seeds, tho spikelets — at least afler 
iloweriiig — pendulous. Thu native eoiintiy of the 
cnltivaLed oats is unknown, although most proh- 
ahly it is central Asia. There is no referenee, 
however, to the oat in the (jld Testament; ami 
although it was known to the flreeks, who called 
ii and to the itonians, it is prohahle that 

tliey deiived their knowledge of it from the Celts, 
(iermans, and other northern nations. It is a.giain 
better suited to moist than to diy, and to cold than 
to warm cliniates, although it docs not extend .so 
fai ninth as the eoaise kinds of barley. The grain 
is either used in the form of gi'oats or made 
into meal. Oatmeal cakes and porridge form greal 
part of the food of tho peas.iiitry of Scotland ami 
of some other countries. Oatmeal is now more 
largely used as food amongst the wealthier classi's 
than iinmeiiy, but with the wmkiug-elassi's, alike 
in town and country, it is losing favour. No other 
grain ia so much esteemed for feeding liorsos. 
flesides n large quantity of starch — about OG pci 
cent.— and some sugar, gum, and oil, the grain of 
oats eoiitains ahuo.st 20 per cent, of nitrogenous 
piinciples, or protein ooinpouiids, of which ahmil 
111 or 17 jiarts arc Aiuiiu'/i, a auhstaneo very 
similar to Ciinoin (q. v. ), and two or three parts 
gluten, the reiiminiler nllmmcn. The husk of oats 
is al.so nutritious, and is mi.xcd with other tooil for 
horses, oxen, and sheep, fi'rom the stai'cliy par- 
ticles iidlioriiig to (lie husk or hCcds after the HC[iara- 
tion of the grain, a light dish, long pojmlar in 
Scotland under the name of HOimiis, is made by 
moans of boiling water. The grain is somclimos 
nii.xed with barley foi distillation. The UiisHian 
beverage called /rm.w is made from oats. Tho straw' 
of oats is very inscfiil as fodder, hiingiiig, for that 
purpose, a higher price than any other kind of 
•straw. 

The varieties of oats in cultivation are very 
numerons, and some highly esteemed varieties are 
of recent and well-known origin. It is donhtful it 
they really belong to more than one specie.s ; hut 
the following are very goncrally distingiiislied as 
species ; { I ) Ooiinnon Oat [A. milioa), having a very 
loose panicle, which spreads on all sides, and two 
or tlireo fertile llorets in each spikelet, the paleic 
quite .smooth, not more than one floret awnod ; 
(2) Taitarian Oat (A. oricntalin), also called Hun- 
garian Oat and Hihcrian Oat, dislingnished chiell.v 
by having the panicle much more, contracted, ami 
all turnoil to one side; (3) Naked Oat {A. nmla), 
dill'ering from tho Tartarian oat chioily in having 
the paleie, ^'cry slightly adherent to the seeds, 
which, tlicrefore, fall reiidily out of them, Avhil.st 
in the other kinds they adhere clo.sely ; (4) Uhinese 
Oat {A. chinensifi), whicli agrees with the last in 
tho characters of tho jialoie and seeds, hut is more 
like the common oat in it.s panicle, and lias more 
nuniorous llorets, 4-8, in the spikelet; (G) Short 
Oat {A, breviH), whicli has a close panicle turned 
to one side, the s])ikelots containing only one or 
two llorets, each tloret awiied, tho grains short. 
Almost all the varieties of oat in cultivation belong 
to the first and second of these species. The naked 
oat is cultivated in Austria, tint is not muck 
esteemed. The Cliiiie.sG oat, said to have been 
brought by the Tlussians from Oie north of China, 
is prolilie, hut tlie grain is easily shaken out by 
winds. The short oat ia cultivated as a grain-crop 


on poor .soils at high ehwalimis in the niouutaiuuns 
naits of France and S]iain, lipcning where otlier 
kinds do not ; it is al.so cultivated in some parts of 
Europe as a forage plant.— Jiesidea tliese, there is 
anotlior kind of oat, the Thistle-pointed Oat (^l 
(.trigosn ), regarded by .some botani.sts as beloni'iuc 
even to a distinct genus, Dantbonia, becanse^tlie 
lower palea is much prolonged, and instead of 
merely being bilid at the point, as in the other 
oats, is divided into two long teeth, extending into 
bristles. The panicle is inclined to one side” very 
little liranelicd ; the lloiets, two or three in a .spike- 
let, all awned, the giniii latlier small. This plant 
is coniiuoii in cenilields, is cultivated in innnv 
countries, but cliiclly on pom soils, and was at one 
time imicli cultivated in Scotbiiid, Imt is now 
scarcely to be seen as a crop.— Not unlike tliis 
blit with the panicle spreading equally on all sides' 
the outer tialeic merely bifid, and long tiair.s at the 
base of the glumes, is the Ai'ihl Oat (A. fatua] 
which is geneially regarded liy farmei.s as a weed 
to lie c.xtirpatcil, spiinghig up so abniidaiitly in 
some districts as to choke croiis of better grain, 
its awns have much of the hygiometrical property 
whicli gains far A. sten/is, a species found in the 
south of Euro]io, the mime of the Animal Oat, he- 
cause the seeds when ripe and fallen on the gicnnd 
lesemble insects, and move about in an extra- 
ordinary niamior Lhrmigli the twisting and untwist- 
ing of tho awns. Tho seed of the Wild Oat has 
been .sometimes used instead of an artificial lly fnv 
catching trout. — Amongst Uic Hpocies of oat nsetul 
nob foi' their grain Imt foi fodder are the Downy 
Oat-grass (A. piiliei,n'Hn) and Yellow Oat-grass 
{A.JIdvem'cii/i], both leferred by some botanists to 
the gpims Trisotnm — the short awn being like a 
middle tooth in the bifid ])aleai — and both iiative,s 
of Hritain, the former growing on light ground and 
dry hills, es])ecially where the soil is oaloareona, 
the latter on light incailow-iamlH. 

Far more ground is occupied with oats in Scot- 
land than with any other giain. In all the liii'her 
districts it is almost the only kind of grain wliioh 
is cultivated. Throughout Scotland it is the crop 
that is chioily sown afler land lia.s been in pastme 
for one or more ycais, 'I’lic seed is generally sown 
hioadcast liy hand over the ploughed land, whicli 
is afterwards n'oll harrowed and rolled. Sowing 
by broadcast or drill machines is new largely prac- 
tised, and in thi.s case the harrowing is done before 
the seed is sown. On soils that are infested with 
annual weeds, such as eliarlock, it is common to 
drill the .seed, which permits the land to he hand- 
hoed and thoroughly cleaned. Oats thrive heat 
upon deej) and good soil.s, es))ecinUy if enriched by 
decayed vogotahlo matter, 'f’lioy yield hut poorly 
on thin sandy .soils, whore they snll'er sooner from 
drought than barley, rye, or wheat. The produce 
per acre varies frmi'i 20 to over 80 bushels, weigh- 
ing from 3t) 11). to 48 lb. jier bushel. Coinnion 
yields run from 32 to GO hushuls ; average weight 
from 40 Ih. to 44 Ih. i)er bushel. A crop of 43 
hiishelH i>cr acre will sihsorh ami cai'ry away about 
GG Ih. of nitrogen, 40 Ih. of potash, anti 104 lb. of 
phospliorie acid pjcr acre. Eow soils, in oi dinary 
tillage, require the dii'ect app)licatii)n of potash for 
oats. Very light soils are most likely to need it. 
Supierpho.spihato of lime and nitrate of soda are 
suitable manures for oats ; common quantities 
being from 1 to 2 ovvt. of tho former and from ) 
to 1 cwt. ])er acre of the latter, applied as a top- 
dres.sing. The FuLato Oat is a variety generally 
cultivated in the best soils and climates. It is an 
early and productive variety. The Hopetoun Oat 
ia also much sown in the earilest districts. The 
Sandy Oat is still move lai-goly sown, nrore par- 
ticularly when tho climate is inferior and wet. It 
is not liable to be lodged with rains, and the straw 
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i~ of line quftlity iov fodder. All the■^e aie vaiietic'- 
o£ the L'oiuiuon Oat. Tlie "Wliite and Black Tai- 
farian aie nincli cultivated in .Mnne dj'-tiict-. They 
are vcij pioductive, and well Miited foi feedinj; 
Jko-'C^, cattle, and t^lieen. On the continent ol 
Eiiiope this yrain i.s .‘-ehloin .'.een of <|nality ef(nal 
to what is jiiodneed in Scotland; even in ino'.t 
paits of Rnf,'land the climate is less snitahle to it. 
and it is less pliiiinj and lieh. 

01 ). or Olil, the {.neat ricev of ^yestern Siheiia, 
liscs in two branclies, tlie Biya and the Katun, 
liotli of n liich have their orijtin in the Altai Moun- 
t.ains, within tlie fiontier of the Chine.se dominions ; 
and Hows noith-west and nnitli for 2120 miles to 
tlie gieat Gulf of Oh in tlie Aretio Ocean. Its chief 
nihiitaries are Llie Irtisli, Tehaiysli, Tom, mid 
Tchulyni, all nai igable. On the banks of the Ob 
,aie Barnaul, Tomsk, and Narym. At present 
only a few .steamers plj' on the great watei -system 
of the Oh, which nevertheless seems destined to 
become a great commercial thoroiighfaie. The 
explorations of Piofesaor N'oideiiskiold, Imt mnie 
especially the tentative voyages of Captain Wiggins 
ill 187i and 1S76, from Dundee throiigli the Kara 
Sea to the Gulf of Oh, lepeated in later years, have 
proved the feasibility of this direct route, and the 
aoce.ssihility of the gieat navigntion .system of the 
Silieiiau river to west European commerce. 

Obatliall, tlie shortest book in the ( lid Testa- 
ment canon, the woik of one of the twelve ‘minor 
piopliets,’ of whose peisniiality absolutely nothing 
IS known. The name is not uncommon, meaning 
‘ servant of Jeliovali,' and was borne by tlie devout 
oliamlierlain of Ahab (1 Kings, .xviii! 3-16), wlio 
protected the prophets of the Loul fioni the fuiy 
of Jezebel. Delit/.seli tliinks the autlior of the 
prophecy may have been identical witli the Oliadiah 
mentioned in 2 Ghron. xvii. 7, as one of the Levites 
sent liy Jehosophat to teach the law in the cities 
of Judah. From internal evidence the date of 
oonipositinn of the book may, with niucli pvoba- 
hilitv, be put shortly after the capture of Jerusalem 
liy jJ'ehucliadnezzar, about 587 B.c. The book was 
placed ne.xt to Amos merely because the prophecy 
of doom upon Edom i.s an amplilioation of tha't 
pionounceii eailier hy Amos (Amos, i.x. 12). This 
passage in Oliadiah [verses 1-9) is closely parallel 
to Jeremiali, .xli.x, 7-22, from rvliich indeed Kiiohel, 
Bleek, and Reus.s think it directly borrowed. 
Eu'aUl maintained tiiat the lir.st .seven verses of 
Oliadiah n'ere wiitten by a prophet of that name 
during the inroads of Kezin and Pekali, that the 
eleventli refer.s to the capture of .Jerusalem hy the 
Arabs and Philistines in the icign of Jehoiam, and 
that tlie remaining vor.ses were compiled by a later 
wiiter, partly from the older prophet (wlio was also 
used by Jeremiah), and partly from other sources. 
Gaspari oilers .strong reasons for his statement that 
the words of Obadiah were modified and expanded 
by Jeremiah. Some seliolais again, as Keil, have 
su[ipo.sed nnneces.sarily tiiat Joel, ii. 32, is a distinct 
reference to Obadiah 17. The liook of Ohadiah 
possesses high individuality of style, and contains 
some peculiar words. It has ever been favourite 
reading among tlie Jews, and it was from it that 
they deiived the name of ‘ Edom ’ as applied to 
Borne, to Christians, and all their enemies. The 
hook falls naturally into two well-marked divisions, I 
of which the lir.st (1-16) denounces destraction to 
Edom, and the second ( 17-21 ) prophecies the 
restoration of Israel. 

See the commentaries on the prophet hy Ewald, 
Orelli, Hitzig, Keil and Delitzsoli, and Pusey ; the books 
on Hebrew prophecy by Knenen (Eng. trans. 1877), 
Eoboit.son .Smith (1882), Dulmi (187.5); also the special 
commentaries by Hendewerk ( 1836 ) and Gaspari ( Leip. 
1S12 ) ; Archdeacon Perowne in the ‘ Cambridge Bible for 
Schools’ (1883), and Farrar’s Minor J’rophtis (1860). 
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jft'ban, a fa'liiomilile w.iteiing-place of .4ig}ll- 
sliire. 8-t milps WKW. of Stilling, ninl 1.36 of 
Ediiihmgh, hy ti i.aihv.ay oiicned in 18s0. It curves 
lound a beautiful .and alnio-t loiid-Ioeked b.ay, 
which, shelteied fiom even wind by tlie i-,l,ari(i 
of Kenera on tlie west , and' by the hi'gli shores of 
the mainland, foinis a oyiaciono Ii,i.\eii, ciowded in 
.■smiimei hr jat-hts.'iiid ste.miei '. A meie ■clacii.an’ 
\ihen i)r .Johnson ihited it in 1772, ( ibiiii begiru to 
he feiii'd in 1S03-20. and in lSi'2 wa~ ooiistituled 
one of the A\r iiiiiliament.n v burghs. It i' now 
the gieac touiist iioiulqniiiters of the M'e-t Hiudi- 
laiids, pos-sessing some thiity lioteh and splendid 
steamboat facilities. Objects of interest aie the 
picturesque luin.s of DimoIIy and Dun~lattnage 
Castle,s(see Etive), and a yirehistoiic c.ate-dwell- 
iiig, discoveieil in ISOO. Pop. (1S21) 1350; (1871) 
2413; (18S1) 3991. 

OIrI, Ol Obi, tlip name given to the magical aits 
or witchcraft practised hy Ohcnh-nicn and (Jhiih- 
ico/iicii .among the negroes of the West Indies and 
the United States. It is substantially similar to 
the corresjioiidiiig .superstitions all tiiewoihl over. 
See H-Ivti, XeirEOEs, Magkj, Wircuun.vFr ; and 
H. J. Bell, Ohrnh ■ Witihmift in the Wat Indies 
(1890). 

Obcirt. El, C.ajutal of Koidofan, in the e.astein 
.Soudan, 220 miles .SW. of Khartoum, consists of a 
mini her of villages, oiiginany seyiaiato and in- 
habited by distinct laces, lint iiow joined together 
into one town. Gum-arabic, ivory, gold, ami 
ostiieh-feather.e are the chief aiticles of trade. 
Pop. estimated at 35.000. Near tlii.s place, in 
1883, a force of Egyptiains under Hicks Pasha, 
with an Engli.sh staff,' was exterminated by a large 
.aimy of the Maluli. 

Obell.sk (Gr. ohclos, ohrUshos, ‘a .spit’), a 
word applied to four-sided moimmenta of stone and 
other inateiials, teiminating iritli a pyiamidal or 
pointed top. Tlie.se monnment.s were placed upon 
liases before gateways of the iiriticipal temples in 
Egypt, one on each side of the dooi. They served 
in Egyptian art for the same puipO'e.s ns the .stelie 
of the Greeks and colnmiis of the limnaiis, and 
appeal to have been erected to recoid tlie honours 
or tiiumphs of the mmiarcli. They have four (aces, 
are cut out of one ydece, and are lirnader at the 
base than at the top, at a short di, stance from 
which the sides form the base of a iiyramidion in 
which the obelisk terminates. They were yihaced 
upon a ciiliical base of the .same niateiial, wliich 
sliglitly siiipassed the Ineadth of their base. Each 
•side of the obelisk at the base measmes ^t\\ of the 
height of tlie .shaft, from the base line to that 
where the cap or jiyramidion commences. Tlie 
cap is also j’-tli of the same lieiglit. Their .sides 
are slightly concave, to increase tlieir apparent 
height. Their height varies from upwards of 160 
feet to a few inclie.s. The sides are generally 
sculptured with hieroglyphs and representations, 
lecording the names and titles of king.s, generally 
in one line of deeply-cut liieroglyiihs doivn each 
side. Hewn in the rough out of a solid piece in 
tlie ijuairies, they were transported down the Nile 
during the iiiurKiatioii, on rafts, to the spot where 
tliey weie intended to he placed, and raised from 
tlicir horizontal po.sition hy inclined plane.=, aided 
hy machinery. Some obelisks, before their erec- 
tion, had their pyramid capped with bronze gilded, 
or gold, the marks of suoli covering still being 
evident on their surfaces. The use of obelisks is 
as old as the appearance of art itself in Egypt ; 
these grand, simple, and geometric forms being 
used in tlie 4th dynasty, and continued till the 
time of the Homans. Their object is enveloped in 
great obscurity. At the time of the IStli dynasty 
it ajjpeavs that religious ceremonies and oblations 
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^vele ofi'iiiutl to the obelisks, ^\]iich were treated as 
(liviiiitios. Their sepulchral use is evinced by their 
di.scoveiy in the tombs of the 4th dynasty, and the 
vignettes of enily papyri. The most of tliein date 
from the 18th and 19th dynasties. Two which 
foinierly stood at Heliupolhs (rpv.) were re-erected 
by Kaineses TI. at Alc.xandiia, and have been 



(lloopntra’s Needle, Thiniics Emhankiuont, London. 


poimlarly known as Cleopatra’s Needles. One, 
which lono la.y pio.strate, was, aflov an adveiituron.s 
voyage, hronft'ht to London in 1878, and erected on 
the Thames liinhankineut ; it weigh.s 186 ton.s, and 
is flSi feet hioli. Thu otlier, tircsented by the 
Khedive to th(> United States, was .set up in 
Central Park, New Ycn-k, in 1881. Tlicre are 
se\'eral larye ones in Koine ( that now at St Peter’s 
having been taken to Ihnna by Caligula}, one in 
Plorence, one in Pari.s (given by Jileheinet Ali in 
1887), and Lepsius’.s in Ilerlin (the oldest ami 
smallest of all, 2 feet 1^ inch high), hoside.s many 
others that have found their way into Eurojiean 
ninseuins. By far the large, st obelisk in the world 
is the Washington nionninent { 188.7), at Washing- 
ton, D.C. It i.s of niarhle, 55 feet scpiare at the 
ba.se, and 555 feet high. 

Sue Zoega, Dc Orii/inc et Uau Ohclisoomm (1707); 
Birch, Aolcs upon Obclith (1853); Gorrm^o, Eijpptiuii 
Obelisks (188,5). 

Ober-Aliunergail, a village in the valley of 
the Aininer in Llpjier Bavaria, 45 miles SW. of 
Mnnioh, with 1400 inliahitants. Hero the famou.s 
Miracle Pla,y is porfomied every ten yearn. See 
MVhTEllV. 

Obcrlaiid. See liHiiy. 

Obevliu, Johann Pkiedhicii, a pastor dis- 
tinguished for his actii’e honevoleuco and nsefnl- 
ne.ss, was horn at Slrashurg, ,31st August 1740, 
and in 1767 heeame Protestant (lastor of Wald- 
haoh, in the Ban do la Roche or Steintlial, a wild 
mountainons district of Alsace. Hero he spent 
the remainder of his life, eomhining an affectionate 
diligence in the ordinary duties of the pastorate 
with wise and earnest endeavours to promote the 
education and general prosperity of the jieople. 


I no (lisiiict jiad snllered teuihly in the Tlnitv 
Yeans’ Y'ar, and tlie .scanty population which 
leimiineil w.as .sunk in poverty and ignoiaiicu 
Oherlin inli'oduocd better methods of cultu .atii,,', 
the soil, and variou.s Ijianches of manufacture .aiid 
made roads and hiidges where requhed ' Hr 
founded an itinei'ating library, began the linst infant 
hclnxd.s, and inlroilnccd mdimaiy .schools in the 
district. Pastor Oherlin was latterly con.sidted in 
all that concerned the teinpoi-al and' .spiritual wel- 
fare of the people. The iJopnlation, which wa- 
scaicely 500 when he entered on his lahuuis had 
incica.sed to 3000 at the clo.se of the century. ’ 'I'iie 
di.stiict still continne.s prosperous, and tlie pojmla- 
tion in 1890 was 0000. Oln'ilin was ably as.sisted 
in his reformatory lahouis by his ])ions liouse- 
keeper, Louise Schcppler, who sms’ived her master 
eleven years. lie died l.st June 1820. Notwitli- 
.standing the lininhlu .spliere in which his days neie 
sj)cnt, his fame as a philanthropist lias e.\te]uled 
ovei the world, and his example has .sthmilaled 
and gnhled many. The Koyal Agricnltiiral Society 
of Prance bestowed a gold medal upon him in 1818. 
A collected edition nl his writings appeared at 
Btuttgail (4 \ols. 1,843), 

Sec Sinis'.s Brief Memoritiis of Obcrliii (1830); tlio 
Memoirs of Oherlin (1852); ami the hiugi.ijihios by Bode- 
maim (1808), iSjniuli (Paris, 181)0), and Butler (1K82). 

Oboriiiaiiii. See Sisnanoouii, 


Oboron, the king- of the olrcs or fairies, and 
the hnshand of Tilania. The name is derived 
from the Prcncli Aiihcro)! e>\- A Ibcron, and that 
from the (-lerman Alhcnrh {ctib, ‘elf,’ and rich). 
(Iheiou is llrst mentioned as ‘ lloi du voyaume de 
la feeiie’ in the ]3th-centnr,y Preiieh poem of 
11110)1 </o UordcaiKc. The onarrel between Olieinn 
and Titania and llicir snnseqnenl leconciliatimi 
throng'll Ilnon, a P'rench noble, and Amanda, 
daughter of the sultan of Babylon, whom the 
formor loads home by the help of Uheron, after 
many dillienlties, form the basis of this tale, wliich 
was afterwards shajied into a popular prose 
romaneo. The naniR lirst apiioared in English in 
Lord Bcrnor.s’ translation (Early Eng. Text Boo, 
1885), and wn.s adiqitod in many liallads, and also 
in Creone’.s play, 'JIlo tlcoUish Ili.stor)/ of James 
IV., slain at I’lndden. Neither these, luiwerer, 
nor .Spenser’s use nuulo tlie name familiar, hut 
SlinkoBiicare’s l^Hclsummer Night's Drertm, where, 
as Keighiley jioints out, the fairy mythology is an 
attem]it to blond the elves of tho village with the 
fays of romanoe. The fairies hero agiee with the 
former in tlioir diniinntive stature, in their fond- 
ne.ss for ilancing, their lo\'o of cleanliness, and tlieir 
chilil-ahstracting proponsiUes. Like the f.ays, they 
form a community ruled over by the princely 
Ohoron and tlie fair Titania. Wiol.and used the 
subject for his woll-kiiowii rom, antic poem, and 
I’hinche’.s adaptation of Ibis foriiis the subject of 
M'ehor’s opera. The oUl ehunson da gasia was 
edited h.y Gne.ssard and (Iraiidinaison (Baris, 1860). 
See Jdchrecht’s (loriiian translation of Dunlop’s 
Ile.slorj/ of P)'Osc Fir.tio)) (1851 ), 

Obc.sifj’) <n- CoTtruLKNCH, may he delined to 
bo ‘ an accninulatioTi of fat under the intcgiimenls 
or in tho abdomen, or in both situations, to such 
an amount ,a,s to eniharra.ss the .several voluntary 
fiinctioiis. ’ A certain degree of fatness is not only 
rniite coiiipatihle with health, hut, as has been 
mmwn ill the article Pat, 8, tlie fatly lissiie is 
of considerahle use in tho aiiinial body, ]iarlly 
in coiisoqnenco of its physical and partly in 
coiiseqnoiiee of its chemical pro]icrties ; and it is 
only when the fatness begins to interfere with the 
discharge of any of tlie vital powers that it can he 
regarded as a inorhid condition. Obesity may occur 
at any period of life, hut it is most ooimnonly after 
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tlie fortieth year that the tendency to an inordinate 
acoiimnlation of fat begins to .show itself. After 
that time, in the case ol men the jjleasnie!, of tlie 
i table, arc ueually more attractive than in earlier 
life, and much less muscular exercise is taken ; 
while in women the cessation of the power of 
child-bearing induces changes which tend lemark- 
ahl.v to the deposition of fat. The extent to winch 
fat 'may accumulate in the human body is cnor- 
mon.s. Daniel Lamhei t (1769-1S09) weighed 739 
11). ; his exact height is not recorded, hut, accord- 
ing to the investigations of the late Dr Hntchin.son 
(the inventor of the spiiometer), the noimal weight 
of a man G feet high .should not exceed 178 Ih. 
Dr Elliotsoii lias recorded the c.ase of a female 
child, a ye.ai old, who weighed 60 lb. 

The predisposing causes of obesity are a peculiar 
habit of body, hereditarily transmitted ; inactivity ; 
sedentary occupations, &c. ; while the more im- 
mediate or exciting causes are a rich diet, includ- 
ing fatty matteis, and mattem convertible in the 
body into fats, such as saccharine and starchy 
foods, and the partaking of such a diet to ,a greater 
extent than is neces.sary for h.alaneing the daily 
waste of the tissues. ‘ Fat meats, Imtter, oily 
veget.ahle suhsfcanee.s, millc, .s.accliarine and farin- 
aceous .suhst.anoes are the mo.st fattening article.s 
of food; wliihst malt liijiiors, imi tioularly rich and 
sweet ale, are, of all heverage.s, the most eonrhieive 
in promoting ohe.sifcy. The fattening effect of ligs 
and grapes, and of tlie .sugar-cane, upon the natives 
of the oouiitrie.3 where these are abundant, is well 
known. In varioii.s conntrie.s in Africa and the 
East, where obesity is nnieh admired in females, 
warm baths, indolence, and living upon saocliavine 
and farinaceous articles, upon dates, the nuts from 
which palm-oil is obtained, and upon vaiious oily 
seeds are the means u.sually employed to produce 
this effect’ (Copland's Dikionary). The know- 
ledge of the mean.s of inducing obe.sity affords ii.s 
the best clue to the rational treatment of this affec- 
tion. It is a popular belief that the administration 
of acids— vinegar, for examijle, or one of the mineral 
I acids — will check the de])ositiou of fat ; but if the 
1 desired effect is produced it is only at the cost of 
serious injury to the digestive, and often to the 
urinary org,aiis. Tlie cnniloyment of soap and 
alkalies, as advocated a century ago by Fleiiiyng, 
is less olijeotioiiahle tlian that of acids, but the 
prolonged use even of tliese is usually prejudicial. 
The efficacy of one of onr coiiimniicst seaweeds, 
sea-wrack (Fucun vesiculosits), in this affection has 
also been strongly advocated. It is prescribed in 
the form of an extract, and its value is probably 
dependent on the iodine contained in it. 

A very interesting Letter on Corpulciire, pub- 
lished in 1863 by Mr ITilliam Bunting (1797-1878), 
in which he records the effeot of diet in his own 
case, after all medicinal treatment liad failed, is 
well wortiiy of the attention of those who are 
suffering from the affection of which this article 
treats. The following are the leading points in 
his case. He was sixty-six yeans of age, about 5 
feet 5 inches in stature (and therefore, according 
to Dr Hutchinson’-s calculation, s, ought to have 
weighed about 142 lb.), and in Augn.st 1802 
weighed 202 Ih. ‘Few men,' he oh.serve.s, ‘have 
led a more active life ... so tliat ray corpulence 
and .sub, sequent obesity were not through neglect 
of uece.ssary bodily activity, nor from excessive 
eating, drinking, or .self-indnlgence of any kind, 
exoejjt that I partook of the simple aliments of 
bread, milk, butter, beer, .sugar, and potatoe.s, more 
freely than my aged nature required. ... I could 
not stoo]) to tie my shoe, nor attend to the little 
offices humanity requires without considerable pain 
and difficulty ; I have been compelled to go down- 
stairs slowdy backwards, to save the jar of increased 


weight upon the ankle ami knee joints, .and been 
obliged to puff and blow with eveiy slight 
exertion. ’ 

By the advice of a medic, al friend he adopted the 
following plan of diet; ‘ For breakfast I take tom 
or five ounces of beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled 
lish, bacon, nr cold meat of iuiy kind exceijt pork ; 
a large cup of tea ( v itliout milk or sugar), a little 
biscuit, or one ounce of diy toast. Foi dinner, live 
01 six ounces of any fish except salmon, any meat 
except ])ork, any vegetable except potato, one 
ounce of diy toast, fruit out of a pudding, any 
kind of poiiltiy nr game, ami two or tinee glasses 
of good claret, siieiry, oi Madeiia-. cliampagne, 
poit, or beer forhidden. For tea, two or three 
ounces of fiiiit, a lusk or two, and a cup of tea 
without milk or sugar. For sup]ier, tliiee or four 
ounces of meat or fish, similar to dinner, witli a 
glass or two of claret’ (p. 18), ‘ I liieakf.vst between 
eiglit and nine o’clock, dine between one .and two, 
hike my sliglit tea me.al between five ami .six, ,aml 
Slip at nine’ (p. 40). Umlei this Ueatmt-nt he lo.st 
in little luoie tlmn a ye.ii (between tlie 26tli of 
August 1862 and the 12tli of September 1863) 46 
lb. of his bodily weight, while lii.s girth round the 
waist was reduced 12f inches. He reportei! hini- 
•self as restored to liCialth, as able to w.alk up and 
down staiis like other men ; to stoo)) with ease and 
fieedoiu; ,aud .s.afoly to lease oH' knee-handages, 
which he had nci'cssarihj worn for twenty years 
jiast. lie made his own ease widely known h\ the 
circni.ation of his pamjihlet (wlii'ch has jiassed 
through several editions), and ‘numerous reports 
sent with thanks by stiangeis as well as fiiends’ 
show that ‘ the system is a great success ; ’ and 
that it is so we do not doubt, for it is based on 
sound ])hysiological juinciples. Other more or less 
similar systems ha\o since been recommended; 
one, with’ tw'o successful ca.ses, is recoided in the 
Edinburgh Med/ca] Joiinm/ for December 1890. 
Snell a radicid change of diet, however, should not 
he ado])ted without medical advice, as in some 
cases it might cause distnibance of digestion nr 
excretion, and lead to new dangers to health. See 
F.VSTIXC!, Tn.MKiso. 

Obi. See On, and Obe, 

Ob.jeet) and its correlative, St'liJECT, are terms 
used in a perplexing multiplicity of seiise.s, tlie 
same aiitlior, philoso]jhica] or .semi-philosopliical, 
being frequently inconsistent in the meaning 
attaclied by him to the words. Thus, it may he 
said that wliile ordinarily the subject is the knowing 
mind, the object i.s that which i.s known, tlionglit, 
felt, seen, imagined — the psychological coi respond- 
ing fairly with the grammatical usage. At another 
time the' subject ri the eg-o, while the object is the 
non-ego, the external world, with an implication 
that the objective has a linner, surer ground, if 
not wholly independent of the subjective, then at 
lea.xt less liable to vaiy or fluctuate. On the other 
hand, if the nouincnon, the subject, is the tnilyreal, 
the phenomenal object is comparatively an acci- 
dent. Yet again, that which is the law of the 
conscionsnesp, wliicli is prior to experience, is by 
some regarded as more indefeasible and objective 
than the fieeting elements of conscious experience. 
For some, objective is tliat which is couiuion to id/ 
minds (and to the absolute mind) at all times, and 
the subjective that wliich is peculiar to my iiiiiid 
or any given mind at any given time. Tims the 
essence of the subjective becomes the most objec- 
tive thing in existence ; really objective truth is 
that which from the nature of the ease Is prior to 
and independent of experience. It ia needless to 
point out that, when the subject thinks of itself, 
the subject may he said to become its own object. 
In general, however, that is objective xvliich deals 
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imicli with the external wiirW, ninl that niihjcctive 
wliioh is inaiiily lia.sed on introsiiectioii of menial 
states. 

In addition to the possibility of confusion arising 
ont of cnrreut usage, it should he remoml>ere<l that 
in the miildle ages, and even in Descarte.s and 
Spinoza, subject ne,arly meant the same as sub- 
stnncc (soiuethiug highly real) ; and in Williain of 
Ockham objective Is that which the mind feigns, 
the image or representative idea as opposed to the 
real object which exists independently. Object 
used as ‘end,’ ‘aim,’ ‘ purpose ’( ‘ with the object 
of doing so and so’) is !i barbarous but irrejnes- 
sible abu.se. Coleiidge is by no moans the only 
writer who fails to make himself clear about the 
distinction between ‘ omm-jeetive ’ and ‘ sumin- 
jeetive,’ as Carlyle represents him. 

Obhite.s (L at. ob/)itiis‘, ohititri, ‘ ollered up’), 
the name of a elaa.s of religious Ijodic.s in the Roman 
Catholic Cliureb, which dillbr from the religions 
orders slrictly.so called in not being bound by the 
solemn vows of the religious profession. The in.sti- 
tute of oblates was one of the many refoi-ms 
introduced in the dioce.s(s of Milan by St Charles 
Borromeo, towards the close of the Kith century. 
The membcis consisted of secular \ivicsts who lived 
in community, and were merely bound by a promise 
to the bishop to devote LheiuMelvos to any service 
whicli be should consider desirable for the interest 
of religion. St Charles mailc use of their sorviee.s 
cbielly in the wild and innooo.ssiblc Al[)ine districts 
of bis diocese. The oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
founded at Marseille.s in 181fi, have nine liou.scs in 
Britain, two in Ireland, and are numerous in 
Canada, British India, and the United States. 
Two Iiisli refonnatoric.s are under their charge. 

ObliSfUtioil, Bay.s of, holiday.s on which faith- 
ful Catholics are bound to abstain fiom servile 
work and to hoar mas.s. These arc, for England 
and Wales, Circumcision, Epiphany, Ascension 
Day, Corpus Cliristi, ,SS. I’eter and Paul, Assumn- 
tion. All Saints, Christmas Day. Scotland adds 
to these St AndroWj and Ireland St Patrick and 
the Annunciation. 

I OllOClf, a French possosHion on the 
Afiican coast of the Red Sea, inside Bah-el- 
Maiideh, and opposite Perim. Area, 2300 
sij. m. ; pop. (IHH(i) 22,370. 

Oboe (Fi. bcuithois ; Ger. hoboe, hoch- 
hots), a treble reed musical instrument, to 
which the bassoon may be said to bo the 
Iiass. Its reed is double, like tb.at of the 
bassoon and the chanter of the bagpipe, 
and consists of two thin blades of cane 
attached by silk thread Lo a short metal 
tube. A similar instrument may lie trnceil 
from the oiirlie.st times from Egyptian and 
Greek sculiiture and paintings ; and the 
Kensington Museum contains many h|icci- 
nieiiH from Arabia, China, India, Wal- 
laobia, &o. 'Tlio modern instrument, how- 
ever (shown in the figure), from successive 
iiuprovemeuts and additions bears little 
resemblance to its ancient prototy)ic, and 
is one of the most complicated and intii- 
oate of wind-instruments. It is made vari- 
ously of boxwood, ebony, cocoa-wood, and 
silver, having boles for the lingers and 
usually fifteen keys, besides two auto- 
matic octave keys to assist the higher 
notes. It is an octave instrument like the 
Flute (q.v.), and its usual compass is from 
Oboe. B below the stave to F in alt, altimugh 
several semitones higher can be produced. 
For orojieBtral purposes it is pitched in tlie key of 
C, but in military band.s a Bti instrument is some- 
times used, and its numic is written in the G clef. 


The tone of the oboe is licb, and, from it.s (.icj 
powei in swelling and diiuinisbiiig the sound it 
is capable of every variety of expre.ssion. The 
oboeluas the piivilege of giving the pilch to the 
violin in tlie oicbcstia. Beethoven, Mozait, Bacli 
and nearly all the gieat com]io.sers make extensive 
use of the oboe in their coiiipositinns. The Oboe 
d’Aiiioro and the Oboe di Caccia, oboes in the key 
of A and F or Eh respectively, aie nearly obsolete. 
— Oboe is also (be naiiio of a tieble stop on the 
organ, its bass being Hie bassoon. See ‘ Oboe ’ in 
Grove's Dictionary. ’ 

Obollls (Gr, obolos or obelus, ‘a spit;’ see 
NuMtSM-VTira, p. ,'550), the .siuallc.st of the four 
coiiuiioii Greek coins and weiglits, the sixth jiart 
of a 1 liacliiiia ( rp v. ). 

O’Brien, William Ssiitii, Irish jiatriot, was 
bom ITtb October 180.3. DeHoended fioiii the 
loyal line of Tbonionil, lo which belonged the 
gre.at king, Biiaii Bom, be was the second son 
of Sir Edward O’Biieu, Bart., of Dionioland, in 
Goniity Chile, in favour of whose eldest son the 
ancient barony of Incliiqiiin was reviv'ed in 1862. 
lie was educated at Hairow and Tiiiiity College, 
Canibridge, and entered parliament foi Hie pocket 
borough of Ennis in 1820. Tboiigb a Fiotest.aiit, 
be suiipoitcd the rVitbolic claims; and for some 
years be gave an iiideiiciidcnl siiiiport to the Tniy 
jiai ty. He lost bis seat in 1831, Imt was reUiined 
for the county of Limerick in 1835, and from Ibiit 
time till 1843 geiieially sipiportod the Whiga. 
But be gradually gave lip hope of gotliiig justice 
for Ireland from’ tlie inijieritil parliament, and on 
the 2()tli October 184.3 be aniioiiiiceil bis adhesion 
U) O’Cminell’s Repeal Association. But O’Cammll’s 
rooted aversion to an aiipeal to jibi/siccil force soon 
made a wble gulf in syiiipaHiy between Ida iiaity 
and tbo.se licry spiiits wlio became know ii us ‘Young 
Treband,’ and whose fervid and warlike poetry and 
iirosc filled Hie columns of Ibu Nation newspaper. 
To tills party O’Brion soon joined bimaelf, and Hie 
moral force policy, by iiican.s of which O’Connell 
bad gained so ninny triunijibs, was now almiitlotiisl 
by the gioiip of young and eager entlmsiasts. Tlie 
death of Tboniii.s Diivis in Keplomber 1845 icnioved 
a man of unusual wisdom and powers of conciliation, 
and after many angry di.sjiulea O’Brion in 1846 
witlidrow from the Associatipn, and next the 
Y'ouiig Trelaiidcr.s set np a Repeal League of their 
own, under tlio leadership of U’Bricn. His honour 
and patriotism are undoubted, not so his practical 
wisdom ; and bis ardent toniporanient and the sight 
of the sull'ciings of his country soon hurried liim 
oil to dangerous courses, and brought him into 
colli.sion witli the law. Still bis views were much 
more moderate and sensible than those of some of 
the zealots of bis ]iaily. The sentence of John 
Mitcbel for ‘ treason-felony ’ in the spiiiig of 1848 
hastened the projected rising, which, liowever, 
proved a miserable, liasco, ending ludicrously in 
an almo.st bloodless battle in a cabbage-garden at 
Ballingarry, in County Tipperary. Hmitli O'Biien 
was arrested, tried 1jy a special comniission at 
Tliurles, and sentenced to death ; but the sentence 
was commuted to traii.spoitatioii for life. In Dlay 
18,64 ho was released on condition of not returning 
to Ireland, and in 1850 lie received a free pardon. 
He spent bis remaining years in private life, paitly 
at Bangor in North Wale.s, and died there, lOtli 
June 1SG4. See A. M. Sullivan's Nciv Ireland 
(1877), and Sir C. G. DiilTy’s Voting Ireland (1880). 

Obscene Prints, Boobs, or Pictures 

exhibited in public render the exhibitor liable 
to bo indicted for n iiiisdeiuoanoiir. Persons ex- 
posing tlieni in streets, roads, or public places 
are also liable to bo piinialied as rogue.s and vaga- 
bonds with bard labour. An important change in 
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t!ie law was etfecteil liy Lord CamplielTs Act, 
wliich was passed in 1857, to suppress tlie traffic > 
in obscene books, pictures, prints, and otlici I 
articles. Any two justices of the peace, or anj 
police-iuftsi'^i'’''’'!'®' opon complaint made before 
him on oath tlnat such book.s, 6cc, .are kept in 
anv house, shop, room, or other pl.ace, for the 
purpose of sale, or distiibution, or exhibition for 
I'ain or on hire, and that sucli things have been 
sold, &c., may authorise a constable to enter in i 
the ihaytime, and, if necessary, use force by break- | 
ing open doors, or otherwise to seavcli for and 
sefze sucii hoolrn, See., and carry them before the 
m.agistrate or justices, wlio may, after gi'ang due 
notice to tlie occupier of the house, and being 
satisfied a.s to tlie nature .and object of keeping 
the articles, cause tliein to he destroyed. 

Obscurantists (‘lovers of darkness;’ Lat. | 
ohscitrare, ‘to darken’), the n.arae given to those 
who .are siipposeil to look with dislike and appre- 
hension on the progress of knowledge, especially 
to such as defend theohigiua! prejudices ag.aiiist 
wliat is believ-ed to he scientific truth. 

Observantists. See Fn.tNciscAus. 

Observatory, .au institutiou supplied with 
instruments for the regular ohservathm of natuial 
jdieiiomeua, whether astronomical, meteorological, 
or inagnotical. In some observatories all tliiee 
classes of observation aie can led on, but in most 
cases special attention is p.aid to astronomy alone, 
and only such iimteorologic.il observations .are 
taken ns are required fur tlie calculation of the 
ell'ect of atiuospliario rofraotioii on the position of 
a heavenly body ; tliure are, however, several 
oliservatoiies which aie devoted solely to meteor- 
ological or nmgnetical oh.servatioiis. 

The mo.sfc iinportanfc work which i.s carried oat 
in public a.stronomioal olisen'atoi iea Is tlie deter- 
ininatioti of the iiiovenients of tlie sun, moon, and 
planets ainoiig the .stars; and, as a corrollary to 
this, tlie relative positions of the .stars to wliich 
the otlicr heavenly bodies are referred. In early 
time.s the Greek astronomers fixed these positions 
by iiiean.s of Arniillary Spheres (q.v.) and Astro- 
labes (q.v. ). Ptolemy made use of a tiu.adraut 
(q.v.); and many eeuturies after Tycho Brahe 
converted this form of iiistrumoiit into an Altazi- 
muth (q.v.), with wliich he made a long series of 
observations of tlie altitudes and aziniutlis of the 
heavenly bodiu.s at the observatory whicli the king 
of Deiiihark erected for him ; and he also measured 
with great assiduity tlieir angular distances from 
eacli other by means of a Sextant (q.v.). It was 
not till the middle of the 18th century that the 
improvement of the clock by Graham enabled 
astronomers to rely on it for the deteriiiiiiatioii 
of right ascensions by the times of passage across 
the meridian by means of a quadrant. A pair of 
such instruments pointing respectively north and 
south were erected at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, and used by Bindley and his .sncce.ssors 
from 1750 till they wero displaced by tlie Mural 
Circle (q.v,). At ‘the same time the accuracy of 
readings w.as gre.atly incre.used by the invention 
of the inicrometer-mioroscope, which made it 
possible to measure spaces to xiniVinith of an 
inch. Neither tlie quadrant nor the mural circle, 
however, could he relied upon for accurate 
motion in tlie plane of the meridian, hut Rbmer 
remedied this defect by inventing a sepai'ate 
instrument, the Tiansit (q.v.). With the transit 
and quadrant Bradley commenced that series of 
observations of the positions of the sun, moon, and 
planets, and of stars for reference, which has been 
continued ever since at Greenwich, and on which, 
in combination with ie.ss extensive series at Paris 
and Konigsberg, all om- tables of tlie motions of 


the heavenly hodie.-- .ore founded. In modem 
oh-ervatories the ti.an‘-it and mural ciiele me 
cnmhiiied into one iiisiiument. the Transit circle 
iq.v.). An import.aiit auxiliaiy to the traiisit- 
ciicle is the chionognaph, an American iin entioii, 
which, in vaiion.s foiins, is now found in all uell- 
eqiiippcd observatories, the piiiici]ile in all cii~eii 
being the same — viz. tlie registration on a i evolv- 
ing cylinder of paper of tlie times of tiaiif-it across 
the system of .spider- lines, of the tiansit-circle, as 
well as of the .seconds of the sideie.al clock, by 
means of electric crin'ents, which pass thiougli 
electio-magnet.s when the circuit is clo'ed either 
by the observer or the clock, thus causing a 
moment.aiy attiaction of a piece of soft iion, and 
]irodiiciiig a correspoiitliiig mark on the pa[ier 
either with a pen or a steel point. This system, 
while improving .soniewli.'rt, the .accuiacy of the 
iiidividiial ohsciv.ations, admits of a barge nirmher 
being m.aile .at infeivabs of two or three seconds, 
.and leaves the ohsener fioe to make sevcr.al obser- 
vations of zenith distance dining the p.as.v.age of .a 
star across the held of view. The uhservatrons of 
1 stars at the tihservatniie.s of Gicenvvich, Palis, 
Washington, and Oxfoul are mainly directed to 
the most acomate deteimination of the places of 
a limited nnmher, .and the dednctiuii of their pro]ier 
motions by cnmpansoii witli the results obtained 
by Bradley, Pia/.zi, and Gioomhiidge; at other 
ohseivatoiies iliiVeiential or zone oliseivations of 
laige mimheis of stars have been made, with the 
object of making a complete and tolerably accurate 
survey of the heavens, 

A I'lUge nnmher of ohseivatories, ohrelly in Ger- 
many ami zVmerica, are devoted to a very different 
class of ohi-erratioiis — viz, differential oliseivations 
with the Bqiiatoiial (q.v.) of comets and small 
planets as refen ed to compnrison-.starh, and the 
.se.arch for such objects ; whilst at other ob.serva- 
torie.s, among wliich that of Pnlkova may he men- 
tioned, the measurement of donlde st.ars with the 
micrometer is laid down a.s the chief qhjeef. Of 
late year.s two new siihjeots have been iutiodiiced 
in tlie routine of nh=ervatory work — photograjiliy 
and spectroscopy. The former was carried on for 
many years at ICew Ohservator.v midei Mr De La 
Rue's auspices, and at his jirivate observatory at 
Cranford, and the work is now being continued at 
many observatories, both public and private ; the 
latter has been taken up at a numher of Italian 
observatories, and particularly at Rome by P. 
Secclii, and it now forms part of the regular 
system at Greenwich; whilst the observatories at 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna are equipped for tliese 
physical oliseivations, and in America and Aus- 
tralia they are vigorously carried on at several 
observatories — Melbouine, in particular, being lu’q- 
vided with a four-feet equatorial leflector for this 
jiniqiose, as well as for the ex'amiii.ation of nehiilm. 
The most important work of an observatory, how- 
ever, consists not in making observations which 
.are easily multiplied, hut in reducing and imhlish- 
iiig them— a task of fargreatei bahour, and requir- 
ing far higher qu.alifications. However various 
may he tlie observations, the mathematical method 
of eliminating their errois is the same in all cases ; 
and it is when such treatment is required in any 
inquiry that it should he undertaken at a jiuhlic 
observatory, wheie this rigorous method will he 
applied. 

in addition to regular astronomical ohservationa 
of all kinds, national observatories are usually 
charged with the diatribvrtion of time signals, and 
the rating of chronoiiietevs for the navy— niatteivs 
of great practical importance, especially in preat 
Britain, wliero Greenwich time is communicated 
directly by telegraph to more than 600 towns. 

There were ol3serv'atorie.s amongst ancient 
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Baljyloniaiih ainl Egyptians. Of inodei'H oli&en’a- 
toiies that at Cassel iale.s from 1561, Tyclio Br.ihe’h 
at Uianieribiirg fioiii 1376 ; tliat of Greenwich (q.v.) 
was founded in 1675. The oldest in the ^United 
States is the Hopkins Ohservatory, M illiams 
College, elected in 18.‘16 ; now tliei'e aie n)>wards of 
sisity, of which those of "Washington and Harvard, 
and the Lick (fpi .) Observatory are the chief. The 
highest in the woild is that on Mont lllanc, at a 
height of 14,470 feet. 

Obsidiailj a natural nhis.s — the vitreous con 
dition of an acid lai’a. It is hard and brittle, with 
reniarkahly vitieous lustre, and ])eifectly con 
choidal fr.actme, the edges of the fractures very 
sharp and cutting like glass. It varies from .semi 
transparency to tianslucency only on the edges. 
It Is often ‘black or veiy dark giay; sometimes 
green, red, hiown, striped, or .spotted; and .some- 
times elmtoyatit or iiranf urine. Some obsidians 
aic lendered porpliyvitic with micioscopic ciy.stals 
of .sanidine ; others are often highlj' rcsiciilar and 
plentifullycliarged with spherulite.s usually arranged 
in the line of lava-llow. The rock Is usually rich 
in crystallite.s and microlites ( the ‘ heginning.s of 
crystallisation’), which are frerpiently arranged in 

S avallel or undulating line.s = ‘ Iluxion-strncture.’ 

team- or vaj)Our-pnre.s of minute sire occur 
abundantly in some oh.sidians. Obsidian is thins a 
kind of lava. It is capable of being polished, but 
is apt to break in the process. It is made into 
boxes, buttons, ear-drops, and other ornamental 
articles ; and before the use.s of the metals were 
well known it w.as employed, in different jinvta of 
the ivorhl, for making arrow and spear heads, 
knives, &c. It is found in Iceland, the Lipaii 
Isles, Vesuvius, .Sardinia, Hungary, Spain, Toner 
iffe, Mexico, South America, Madagascar, Siberia, 
lie. Black obsidian was used by the ancients for 
making mirrors, and for this pui pose was brought 
to Home from Ethiopia. It was used for the same 
puipose in Peru and Mexico. Mirrors of black 
obsidian are indeed still employed by artlst-s. 
Chatoyant nr avantiirine obsidian is very beautiful 
when cut and polished, and ouiaiiients made of it 
are sold at a comparatively high price. 

Obstetrics (Lat. obutetrix, ‘a midwife,’ from 
o6sfo, ‘ I stand before,’ thus literally ‘ a woman who 
stands before or beside another’), called also Mid- 
■VVIFEIIY (A.S. mid, ‘together with,’ and leif, ‘n 
woman’). As a branch of medical science and 
practice obstetrics is concerned with the study and 
care of women during the processes of pregnancy, 
parturition, and the piierperiiiin, or lying-in. As 
a department of medical study it embiaces the 
anatomy and physiology of the female organs of 
generation, the piienonieiia of conception and preg- 
nancy, of labour, noriiial and ahiioriiial, and of the 
piierperiiim and the return of the organs to their 
non-pregnant condition. Sti’ictly speaking, these 
processes are noimal and physiological, and in per- 
fectly iiatuinl conditions require little or no skilled 
help or assistance. But, while theoietically tliis 
may he so, it is still the ca-.e that these processes 
each produce an effect on the female organism 
which results in great inodiricalions of the ordinaiy 
vital functions, so that the condition is one of con- 
tinued physiological tension, which at any moment 
niay pass into a pathological or abnormal condition 
in which skilled assistance is of the utmost im- 
portance. Thera can further he no donht that 
many influences at work in states of civilisation 
tend gi'cably to increase the dangers of the repro- 
ductive process, so that the memheis of highly' 
civilised communities are peculiarly liable to dis- 
aster ; bn fc at the same time the rudest savages are by 
no means free from these ri.sk, s, and the care which 
most of them take of their women during pregnancy 


and parturition amply proves how conscious they 
are of this fact (hut see Couv.VDK). The ilani'ci'., 
uith wliich the lejiroductive pioce.s.s is associated 
may he in some measure lealiseil when it is unilei- 
sl Hid that during pregnancy women are liable to he 
al.ected by many' of the ordinaiy disease.s in an 
aggiaialed form, which may give ri.se to prematuie 
expulsion of the ovum — aliortiou — a piocess in itself 
attended by giavo dangers; that during iiaitmi. 
tioii the child may jiiesent by some part of the hiidy 
oilier than the head, causing increased difficulty 
often iiiijios.sihil ity of sjiniitaneous deliveiT; that 
theie may ho some dispriqioition hetyveen the .sire 
of the child’s head and the pelvis, due to disease or 
deformity ; that from disease or exliau.stion the 
uterus may he incapable of expelling its contents ; 
that after the hiith of the child the natural prn- 
cessea for eheekiug henioirhage fioni the .site of 
the jilaeeiita may he at fault, or again the letention 
of a hlood-clot or fragments of jdacenta may expose 
the patient to Hie lisks of septicicmia or blood- 
poisoning. These are hut a tithe of the dangcis 
yvhich siinonnd the i eprndiictive process, hut they 
give an ample explanation of tlie existence of a 
science and art of obstetrics by yvhich these and 
similai dangers may' he obviateil. With regaid to 
pal till ition itself it may he noted that the great 
majority of lahonrs (95 per cent. ) aio natural— i.e. 
the head piesents, ami they aie .spontaneously 
accomplished yvithin tyvciity-four houis. But in 
civilised countries, and under the best practice, it 
is estimated that one in 120 yvnmen die.s yvithin a 
foilnight after lahonr. It yvonld he out of place 
in a yvork of this kind to entei' into the details of 
this .science, but a sketch of the history of its 
origin and development may be of interest.' 

lintil about the beginning of the 10th centiiiy 
the practice of obstetrics yvas mainly eni])ii-ical. ft 
was founded on cx])erience and suiiorsLition, niid 
ivns ill great nieasnie destitute of an anatomical or 
)diy.siological foniulation. Such luaoUoe is seen in 
the present ilny among unciviliseil raec.s, and yve 
find procedures described as em])li)yed by the 
Egyptians, Jeyvs, Greeks, and Homans in vogue 
among the North American Indians and negroes at 
the pre.sent time. During the empirical iieriorl yve 
Ihid, as yve might expect, that the ordinary practice 
yvas yvbolly in the hands of yvonien. At first female 
friends and neighboms would perform yvliat kindly 
offices they could, but soon a distinct cla-ss of luitt- 
yvives arose, yvbose exiierieuces or sjiecial aptitude 
fitted them for the duty'. All oidinary Jaboui's 
yveve attended by them, and they' did not yield up 
a difficult case to the surgeon or phy’sician until 
they bad exbansted a code of practice jiartly reason- 
able as founded on experience, partly superstitious, 
but often very elaborate. When these resources 
failed, the aid of the male practitioner, yvlio com- 
bined the offices of priest and physician, yvas usually 
invoked. At llrst the aid yielded by these yvas 
largely’ based on superstition, consisting in obaiuis, 
incantations, and invocation of special deities, 
Eilitby'ia among the Gieeks and Lucina among the 
Ilomaus yvere the chief deities presiding over child- 
birth, tiioiigh among tlie Iloman.s particularly a 
inimher of minor deities yvere regarded as specially 
available for special complications. With the 
giwth of medical knowledge the purely religi- 
ous oflicG of the priest became detached from 
that of the physician, and among the Egyptians 
in quite early times the physician became a 
separate functionary and rendered nmch more 
practical aid. The ignorance of the anatomy' of 
the organs inv'olved greatly' limited their practice, 
and cases of difficult or delayed labour yvere usually 
treated by Cwsarean (q.v, ) section, or later by 
some form of embiyotomy'. 

The yvritincs of Hinnocrates (400 B.C.) contain 
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tlie eavlie-Ht attempt to formulate a practice of 
oli,tebvio-<. I\’lule liis writings on this .subject 
show keen olneiwation ami aliiewd jiulgineiit, yet 
his imperfect anatoiiiical kiiowletlfje led liiiu into 
crave eiroia. Tlie pieseiitatiun ot the head was 
the only way by wliicli he considered it possiljle 
that delivery could be ell'eoted, and then cephalic 
tiirainc was enjoined by him in all oases where tlie 
head did not come llr.st. When this was found 
to he iiiii)os.sible, as in many cases it must have 
been, enilnyotomy or C.esarean section were the 
only alteniatives, Eov over 300 yeans the teach- 
ing of Hippocrates was practically unquestioned, 
until the study of anatomy in Ale-vaiidria, under 
the Ptolemies, served to clear np many of his errors, 
and so advance the art. To the knowledge ot 
anatomy gained here is due the great advance in 
ohstetrics shown by the (Ircek physicians who 
piaotised in Pmme about tbe beginning of the 
Christian era. Chief among tliese is ,Soraims 
(9S-137 -t.D. ), wlio pnbli.slieil a work ‘on the 
diseases of wojiien,’ which .show’s a wonderful 
advance in the knowledge of tlie anatomy of the 
female organ, s of generation. He further sliowed a 
knowledge of obstetrics wldoli is a long way ahead 
of Hippocrates. Ho insialed upon the safety of 
foot and breech presentations, and lecouinionded 
and described the o()eration of podalio turning. 
He showed the importance of postuie in favouring 
difficult labours, and gave careful instriictioTi for 
the perfonnanoo of various destnioUvo operations. 
After Soratius came Galen ( Imni 130 A.D.), who gave 
ail account of obstetric art as it existed at tliat 
time, but whose anatomy was very defective ns 
oomiiaied with that of Soraims. Ills teacliing and 
opinions seem to have largely inllnenceil the 
Persians, and LlivounU tliem tlie Arabs, for their 
practice all tlivough tlie middle ages Reoms to have 
been founded on Galen. Pmhably about tbe 4th 
century a vemarkablo book was published by 
Mosoliion, Fm'i tun Giinaiknion Pathdii, wliich is 
soinotinies, tliougli not quite correctly, called the 
first obstetric work piihlislied. It is hasetl on 
Soianns, and shows a much sounder anatomical 
knowledge than Galen pos,ses,scd. Three hundred 
years later Panins .Egiiietn.s published a work on 
this subject which is really a compilation from 
previous authors, and show.s no advance on 
Moschinn, P'rom this time until the beginning of 
tlie Ifith century it may be .said that obstetrics 
made no progress. Indeed, with the fall of the 
Roman empire this, like other arts and sciences, 
fell oil evil (lays, and the knowledge was in 
great measure lost and its practice degenerated, 
gradually passing into the hands of the lowest 
and most degraded women. All trace of the 
earlier teacliing was lost with the knowledge of 
the anatomical principles on which it rested ; 
practice was regulated by the grossest superstition 
and ignorance, and the male practitioner was never 
allowed to enter a lying-in room save as a last 
resort. Indeed, the practice of midwifery by men 
was for many centuries in Europe regarded as 
a crime ami an oU'eiice against movalB, and so late 
as 1522 Wertb of Hamburg, who donned female 
attire in order to permit his attending and studying 
a oa.se of labour, was detected and publicly burned 
at the stake. And a hundred years later a Dr 
Williighby, an Englishman, who.se daughter was 
a midwife, orawled into a darlcened room on lii.s 
hands and knees in order to assist lier at a difficult 
labour 1 Nothing could have been more deplorable 
than the state of obstetric practice during this 
period, and the suffering and mortality resulting 
from this condition of affairs could not be easily 
estimated. 

The fii-st indication of a new order of affairs is found 
in the training of midwives in the medical school 


of Salerno about tlie heeinning of the IGth century. 
Home time previously this school had inaugurated 
tlie study or anatomy, and the light shed thereby 
had its iniliience on the d.i.rk and ilegraded practice 
of obstetrics. Puigie-s wirs, howei'ei', slow, and its 
practice still largely lemained in the hands of 
women, to whom clung tlie superstition of the dark 
ages. Yet in the hands of anatomists like Vesaliiis, 
Fallopius, Bereiigaiius, and surgeons such a.s Paid, a 
scientific basis was again being laid, and tlie know- 
ledge of Soraims ami Mosoliion being rediscoveied. 
And, wliile all ordinary labours weie managed by 
•women, the surgeons were called in to assist when 
a difficulty arose, lly them turning was redis- 
coveied, and embryotomy, Ciesareau section, iVc. 
woie restored and developed on more scientilio pvin- 
cijdes. By-and-by, especially in Piance, the piac- 
tice of obstetrics by snrgeojns giadnally gained 
ground, though tbeie, and still more elsewhere, 
its practice by men lay under a reproach. The 
invention of tlie obstetric forceii.s by tbe Chamber- 
lens, about the liegimiing of the IVtli cenimy, gave 
a great iinpnl.se to the art. In 1668 Maurioeau 
piildished his Tfcaiuc, ■nhich lan throiigli seieii 
editions, and was forking tlie staiid.aid work on the 
subject. It wn.s tiaii.slated into English by Hiigli 
Chaniheilen in 1672, and it seems to be about this 
time that men )n'.t'iLn generally to engage in the 
practice of midwifery; Haivey, the Cliainherlons, 
and otheis took it iqi in England; whilst La 
Valliui'e, tlie niistvess of Louis XI Y., by employ- 
ing Julian Clement, a snrgeim of high eniiiience, 
in her first conlinement in 1663, did iinicli to estab- 
lish the practice in France. 

Since the revival of the study of anatomy and 
pliyaiology the progress of scientific obstetrics has 
tieen steady and sure. The repioach under which 
its practice so long lay has been entirely removed, 
and the colleges of ]ihysician«, which at one time 
refuKed their fellowshi'p.s to any one engaged in 
obstetric practice, now receive them on the same 
terms as other jihysiciuns, and all medical licens- 
ing bodies demand an adequate knowledge of its 
theory and practice from every candidate for their 
diplomas. The science and practice have been built 
lip by a bo.st of workers, the mere mention of whose 
muiie.s here space jirccliidcs. But it may be of use 
to indicate some of the gieat advances and ilis- 
cuverien on which tbe art re.sts. 

(1) 2'hc liaHicovei-y t/f I‘ui/aHii Vcn-ioti or Tiini- 
iucj . — In 1350 I'ard described this oiieration, who.se 
value had been recogiii.sed and its method de.scrihed 
in the 1st century by Soraims. This had been 
lost to practice since the 7tli century. Pare showed 
how it could he performed, and qininted out its 
advantages in saving fuilul life ; and it is certain 
many children were delivered safely by this means 
wliose lives could not have been otherwise saved. 
The operation has been extended and modified in 
various ways since, but that described by I’ave is 
at the present day the one most usually performed. , 

(2) 27ic Iiirnifiov of the Forceps.— Ahont the 
end of the 16th or hcginiiing of the 17tli century, 
the forceps was invented by Dr Peter Cliamherleu, 
a son of a 'Williaui Clmniberlen, a Huguenot 
lefugee, living in England (see Fouckpr). The 
secret, long kept, ultimately leaked out, and by 
1747 the instrument was generally known and em- 
ployed. Tlie original instrument was modified by 
Levret of Paiis, Smellio and Simpson in Great 
Britain ; and, more recently, its construction lias 
bean elaborated by Tarnier of Paris on what is 
called the ‘ axis -traction ’ principle. It may .safely 
he said that no single iui’ention has been more 
successful in saving life and relieving suffering. 

(3) T?te Employment of Anwstheiies . — In 1847 
Sir James Simpson fust employed chloroform 
amEstliesia to relieve the pain of labour, and this 
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certainly marks one of the most heneficent 
advances in tlie history of obstetrics — probably 
the greatest since the invention of the forceps. 
Besides relieving and abolishing untold snlfering 
in ordinary labour, it permits the performance of 
many operations and the correction of untorvaa’d 
conditions which previously were impossible _ or 
iwemediable. It should be added that Hypnotism 
(q.v.) has within recent jmars heen employed on 
the Continent for the .same purpose. 

(I) The Emploijincnt qf Aiitise/itics and the Pre- 
vention of Puerpcrrtl Fever. — Till 1870 the great 
scourge of maternity liospitals, and also a frequent 
cau.se of disaster in private practice, was the pre- 
valence of outbreaks of puerperal fever or septic- 
femia. lu that year lire teaching of Lister began 
to influence obstetric ]iractice, and since then 
rigorous autisepLies are the rule in all maternity 
hospitals. Tims a mortality reacliing in many 
instances to G per cent, of all cases has been 
reduced almost to zero, and tills opiirobrium of 
ob.stetric practice lias been removed. 

The teaching of midwifery is provided for in the 
cnnioula of all the medical schools of the United 
kingdom. In most a three months’ coui-se of 
lectures with attendance on a certain number of 
cases is demanded of each student. The Scottish 
nniver.sities require attendance on a six mouths’ 
course of 100 lectures, besides practical training by 
tlie bedside. As has been s.aid, the licensing bodies 
demand an adequate knowledge of midwifery from 
every candidate for a licen.se to practise ; and 
further, at every maternity hospital the training of 
nurses by lectures ami demonstration is regularly 
carried on. Tlie ignorant midwife of the past is 
tliirs being replaced by trained women, who are 
competent to undertake the iiianagemciit of all 
ordinary cases of labour. Tliere is, liowever, con- 
sidevahle room for improvement in the training and 
certilieation of these midwives. In recent yeans, in 
Great Britain and elsewliere, the facilities oilered to 
AVOMien to obtain a full medical training are being 
greatly inorea-sed, and it i.s not unlikely that in 
course of time a very large part of the practice in 
this department, at the present undertaken hymen, 
may be transfen ed to women. And that properly 
educated women are capable of undertaking all 
the responsibilities of this department of practice 
is shown by .such oases as tho.se of Mesdaines 
Boivin and Lachapelle, who (in tlie words of 
Velpeau), ‘although tlie pupils of Baudelocqne, 
were not afraid to sliake oil', to a certain extent, 
the jmke of his scientific authority, and whose high 
position and dignity form the starting-point of a 
new era for the science of obstetrics in Bans.’ 

Sea amongst English works on the subject those of 
Playfair and Barnes ; American, those of Lusk and Parvin, 
and the American System of Obstetrics; the Trench 
treatise by Tarnier and Budin; and German works by 
Soliroeder, Spiegelberg, and Winokel (alloE which have 
been translated ). See also articles in tin's work on Abob- 
TION, CvESAUE.VN OPEIUTIOX, FCETU.S, FOUOEPS, PbEG- 
NAXOY, &0. 

Ocarina, a recent Italian toy-instniment of 
llute-like sound, made of pottery, and shaped like 
the body of a bird (without head or neck). 

Occam, WiLLi.vM, See Ockham. 
Occasionalism. See De.scaetes. 

Occleve, Thomas. See Hocoleve. 

Occlusion, a term applied to the solution of 
a gas by a melted solid — as of oxygen by melted 
silver-^wliicli gas is given up by the melted 
material when it solidines, so that in the ease of 
silver the metal sometimes ‘.spits’ or gives off the 
gas in bubbles, thereby roughening its otlienvise 
smooth surface. Sometime.^ the gas is absorbed or 
‘occluded’ (in a wider .sense) even though the 


metal be not fused — e.g. hydrogen gas by cold 
palladium, carbonic oxide by red-hot cast-iron. 

OccilltatloilS (Lat. oceidtcdio, ‘ a concealment’) 
are neither nioie nor less than ‘ eclipses hut the 
latter term is confined by usage to the obscuration 
of the sun by the moon, and of the moon by the 
earth’s shadow, while the former is restricted to 
the eclipses of stars or planets by the moon. 
Occultafcions are phenomena of frequent occiir'- 
rcnce ; they are confined to a belt of tlie heavens 
aliout 10° 174' wide, situated piarallel to and on 
both .sides of the equinoctial, and extending to 
eijual distances north and south of it, being the 
belt within which the moon’s orbit lies. These 
plienoniena serve a.s data for the measurement of 
the moon’s parallax ; and they are also occasionally 
employed in the calculation of longitudes. 

Occultism. See ISIagic, Alchemy, Arteo- 

LOOY, THE0.S01’HY. 

Occau, generally the body of salt water that 
separates continent from continent, embracing 
.altogether about three-fifths of the whole surface 
of the earth. The separate oceans are the Atlantic, 
separating Aiiieriea from Em ope and Africa; the 
Pacific, between Ameiica and Asia; the Indi,an, 
lying south of Asia, and limited on the east and 
west by -fVustrahi.sia and South Afidca ; the Arctic, 
suiTomiding the north pole ; and the Antarctic, sur- 
rounding the south pole. There are articles on tlie 
several oceans, and the physical features and 
characteristics of the ocean will be described under 
Bea. 

Oceania, a name sometimes given to the fifth 
division of the globe, comprising all the islands 
which intervene between the south-eastern shores 
of the continent of Asia and the western shores 
of America. It naturally divides itself into three 
great .secti<in.s — the Malay Arcliijielago, Australasia 
or Melanesia, and Polynesia (q.v.). 

Ocelot (Felt's iJM-cial/y) is a .species, with several 
varieties, which is confined to the New 'World, 
and ranges fiom Arkan.sa.s in the north to Pata- 
gonia. Tlio,se animals arc iiiliahitaiits of forests, 
and very expert in edimbing trees. 'Their prey con- 
sists in great part of birds. They are b'eanti- 
fully niaidced and coloured. The coloration varies 



Ocelot ( Felia pardalis ). 


considerably, but the ground tint is always a rich 
red or tawny colour, blending finely with the dark 
brown on the margins of tlie open spots, of which 
there are chains along the sides ; the head, neck, 
and legs being also variously spotted or barred 
with dark brown or black, 

Ochil Hills, a pastoral range occupying parts 
of the Scottish counties of Stirling, Perth, and 
Clackmannan, and extending from the vicinity of 
Stirling north-east to tlio Firth of Tay. It is 
24 miles in length, and about 12 in breadth. 
Chief summits are Bencleugh (236.'! feet), Dunniyat 
(1375), and King’s Seat (2111 ). The hills, which 
are formed cliiclly of greenstone and basalt, contain 
silver, copper, and iron ores. See Beveridge’s 
Betvxen the Ochils and the Forth (1888), 
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Ocliiiio, Bernardino, Italian reformer, wa', 
Iiom at Siena in 1487, and joined the FranciKcan 
Observants, but in 1534 changed to the Capuchin 
order, as being more strict. In four years’ tune he 
was vicar-general of the oj-der, having already 
before joining it gained the j'eputation of a man of 
great piety and elocLuence. In 1542 he was sum- 
moned to Rome to answer to the Inquisition for 
certain evangelical tendencies ■which had been 
manifested in sermoms delivered by him at Venice 
three years before, and had been much talked 
about. Warned by Cardinal Contarini, Ochino 
turned back at Bologna and flad to Geneva, wlrere 
Calvin gave him a welcoming hand. In December 
1545 lie was appointed preacher to the Italian con- 
gregation in Angsburg, hut fourteen months later 
was driven from the city by the advent of the 
imperial troops. From this time Ochino was 
dogged by misfortune, and was never able to stay 
long in any one place. He first found refuge in 
England, invited there by Cranmer ; ho was made 
pastor to the Italian exiles and given a prebend 
in Canterbury Cathedral. In England he wrote 
the Trmjedij, a series of dramatic dialogues trans- 
lated from the original Latin into English by 
Bishop Ponet, which i,s believed to have had some 
influence upon Milton’s Paradisa Lost. At Mary’s 
accession (1353) Ochino fled to Switzerland, and 
ministered to tlie Italian e.^iloa in Zurich for ten 
years. Then the publication of Thirty Dialor/itcs, 
one of which the Calvinists stated to contain a 
defence of polygamy, occasioned his being banished 
precipitately from the canton. In tlie dialogue in 
question Ooliino states expressly and repeatedly 
tliat ‘polygamy is immoral)' but, being a man of 
inquiring, questioning intellect, he at the same 
time threw out the suggestion that there might be 
individual cases in which it niiglit perliaps he 
permissible, provided the individual were quite 
certain he had God’s a])proval. Ochino lied to 
Poland, hut -^vas soon driven thence by an edict 
directed against all foreigners, and died, in flight 
at Sohlaokau in Moravia in the end of 1664. See 
Life by Benrath ( Eng. trails, by Helen Zimmeru, 
1876). 

Ochres are native pigments consisting of clays 
or eai'Llis composed chiefly of silica and alumina, 
along with oxide of iron or more rarely with other 
oxides. Some are found in a natural state fine 
enough to he used after being sijnply washed. The 
two important classes of ochres are the yellow and 
the red, the colouring material of tlie former being 
the liydrated o.xide of iron, and that of the latter 
the red or sesquio.xide. Umber (q. v,), wliicb is 
classed with the ochres, contains manganese as well 
as oxide of iron. Yellow oolires are reddened liy 
being burned. Most of the ochres can be prepared 
artificially, but these are not so safe for artists’ 
purposes as the native earllis. The latter are 
reniavkahle for their stability, as can be seen in 
many pictures by the old masters. Yellow ochre 
and Roman ochre are much used both by artists 
and liouse-painters, and so also (hut the first more 
by artists) are the red ochres, known as light red, 
Indian red, and Venetian red. This last, howevor, 
is an artificial product, and, although it is an 
oxide of iron colour, it contains no earthy base, so 
that correctly speaking it is not an ochre. Ochre 
is found ill several English counties, hut it is most 
largely worked in Anglesey and Devonshire. 
About 12,000 tons are raised in some years, the 
value of which is roundly £2 per ton. It occurs in 
many other countries, there being large deposits of 
it in Canada. The earthy or powdery ■vaideties of 
some of the less common metallic compounds found 
native are called ochres by mineralogists. Among 
these there are bismuth ochre, antimony ochre, 
nickel ochre, and chrome ochre. 


OchteiTony, Sir David, Britisli general, was 
horn of , Scottish (Forfarsldre) descent, at Boston, 
Massachusetts, on 12tli February 1738, went out 
to India as a cadet at eighteen, and was made 
lieutenant-colonel in 1803, In tho following year 
he defended Delhi against Holkar ; but ids greatest 
services were rendered against the Goorkhas. In 
1814 he stormed their Idll-forts one after the otlier, 
and compelled them to sue for peace ; on the re- 
newal of the war in 1815 he shut np their prin- 
cipal chief in the hill-fort of Malaun, forced it to 
surrender, and penetrated to within a few miles of 
the Nepalese capital. Peace was again made; 
anil thetieaty has remained m force down to the 
present time. Oehterlony was made (1816) a 
baronet for his success. He rendered excellent 
service in the Pindari and Mahratta wars of 1817 
and 1818. He died at Meerut, 15th July 1825. 

Ockham (move usually in the Latinised form 
Occam), William of, surnamed Doctor Sinyuluris 
et InvincibUis, a famous 14th-centuvy .schoolman, 
was bom in England, at Ockham in Surrey, but 
when is not known; the date usually giVen is 
1370 or 1380. He entered the Franciscan order, 
and studied at Oxford and Paris, being a pupil, 
afterwards the riv.al, of Dims Scotns, It seems 
not to be correct that he took part in the conte.sb 
between Philip the Fair of France and Boniface 
VIII., the famous Disjnttaiiu super Potestate 
Pnvlntis EedesitB . . , commissu, usually attributed 
to him, having been probably written by anotlier. 
But in the revolt of the Fi’iiucisoans against Pope 
John XXII. at Perugia in 1322 he did take part, 
being ono of the most active in the movement. 
After four months’ imprisonment at Avignon he 
repaired to Munich, and found tliere a defender in 
the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, whom he in Ids turn 
defended stoutly against tlie temporal pretensions 
of the pope. In 1342 he seems to have become 
general of the Fianciscans, Be.sides insisting on 
the independent divine right of temporal nilers, and 
so in some measure clearing the way for modern 
constitutional ideas, Ockham won greater fame as 
the reviver of Nominalism (q.v.), for •Nvhioh be won 
a final victory over the rival Realism, chiefly by 
setting forth its real meaning in plain and simple 
language. He seems to have died at Munich in 
1.349, His views on civil government are expounded 
in Super Potestate Su?n»ii Poiitificis octo Quics- 
tionum Decisiones (1339-42) and Traetatus de 
Jurisdietione Imperatoris in Causis Matnmoniali- 
bus, bis philosophical views in Simima Logices 
(1488) and the commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter the Lomhard, and his theological in this last 
and the Traetatus de Saermnento Allans (1516). 
See T. M. Lindsay in Bidt. Quart. Pevieie (1872). 

Ocldey, Simon (1678-1720), Orientalist, was 
educated at Oxford, and in 171 1 became Arabic pro- 
fessor. His History of the Saracnis (2 vols. 1708- 
18 ; long a standard, thongli not based on the best 
authorities) wa.s partly written in a debtor’s prison. 

O’Connell, Daniel, 'the Liberator,’ greatest of 
Irish patriots and orators, was born near Cabir- 
civeen in County Kerry, August 6, 1773. He -yvas 
the eldest son of Morgan O’Connell, brother of the 
childless Maurice O’Connell, then head of an old 
Catholic family, whose chief seat was Dariynane 
Abbey. Jle was early adopted by hi.s uncle, at 
■whose house most of his boyhood was spent. He 
was placed, together with his brother, in Jannaiy 
1791 at the college of St Omev, the president of 
which, Dr Stapylton, foresaw his unusual promise. 
In August 1792 they went to the college at Doiiay, 
wliioh was suppressed at the end of the year, and 
it was not -wilnout danger that the boys made their 
escape by Calais to England, To the end of his 
life O'Connell never forgot his glimpse of dominant 
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revolution. He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1794, 
worked hard, and was called to the Irish bar in 
May 1798. He was soon drawn, like most eager 
young Irishmen, into political agitation, and it 
appears probable that he had some connection with 
the conspiracy of 1798, the unhappy issue of wliich 
cured him for life of all love for secret societies. 
At the same time the scandalous scene.s at state 
trials, the degraded condition of liis oo-religionkts, 
and the shameful circunistanoe.s attending the 
Union already .shaped for him the polities of his 
life. The average profes.sional earnings of his first 
four years were only £180, hut thereafter tliese rose 
rapidly. In 1802 he married his cousin, Mary 
O’Connell, who hore him five .sons and three 
rlaughters, and with whom he lived till her death 
in 18,86 in uninterrupted happiness. He joined the 
Muirster circuit, and went oil it for twenty-two 
years. He soon hecame famous as a counsel, as 
well as an iinriv'alled oross-e.vaminer of Irish wit- 
nesses, and ere long was plunged in an oiioriiious 
practice, amid wliioli he yet contrived to find time 
for the convivialities of that day and for a large 
measure of political agitation. The wide popularity 
of ‘the Counsellor ’—to the last a favourite title 
among his Irish admirers— was due to his fearle.sa- 
ness and profes.sional dexterity, Ids hoisterous wit 
and good-lnmiour, his constant tact and readine.ss 
in leply, and not less to the violent language he 
often employed in court, which he defended in later 
days as a necessary means to awaken the .sluniher- 
ing spirit and .self-respect of Uatholic.s. Their 
hopes, which had been raised hy tlie plodge.s given 
at the Union, soon sank low, and O'Connell now 
Hung himself into the agitation for their rights, 
quickly dLstanoed Keogli and other timid leader's 
of the pai'ty, and hy the hegiiining of 1811 stood 
out a.s its virtual chief. 

Grattan's motion in favour of emancipation was 
carried in March 181.3, hut his hill was lost in com- 
mittee, The ‘ seouritie.s ’ it proposed were most dis- 
tasteful to the Catholic bishops, and O’Connell, 
ever a devoted churchman, supported them in their 
policy in opposition to Grattan. The timid 
counsels of the pope, then a pensioned prisoner 
of Napoleon, were displeasing to the Catholic 
party, hut it was O'ConneU’s <nvn conscientious 
convictions that nothing short of repeal would he 
permanently satisfactory that made him light 
resolutely against all compromise. Hi.s attacks 
on the ‘‘beggarly corporation ’ of Dublin, then an 
Orange stronghold, brought him a challenge from 
Mr j! N. D’Esterre, and in the duel that ensued 
his pistol unfortunately inflicted a fatal wound on 
his antagonist, February 1, 1815. O’Connell was 
filled with lifelong remorse ; he settled a pension 
on the widow, and never till his latest day passed 
the dead man’s house without uncovering. his head 
and breathing a prayer. At the same time he 
registered a solemn vow never to go out again. 
His fiery invectives brought him in the course of 
his lifetime many challenges, hut only once did he 
allow himself to accept anntlier — from Peel in the 
September of 1815. The duel was only prevented 
hy his being arrested on his u'ite’s infin'ination and 
hound over to keep the peace. Meantime the 
Catholic cause languished ; Grattan died in 1820, 
and Plunket took up his mantle, hut again the 
Lords threw out the hill. The ^'hsit of George IV. 
to Ireland in August 1821 raised liopes only to he 
nipped in the hud, while famine and commercial 
insecurity paralysed the public confidence. In 
1823, at the moment of deepest gloom, O’Connell 
formed on a broad and popular basis the Catholic 
Association, and before the end of the year had 
brought the priests into it. At first they showed 
much disinclination to join in the agitation, prefer- 
ring the old policy of ‘ dignified silence ; ’ hut, once 


they entered heartily into it, the morement hecame 
for the fir.st time really national and irresistible 
The A.ssociation was a gigantic ay.steiu of organisa- 
tion, perfectly new to Ireland, and aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm from sea to sea. By the 
‘ Catholic Rent ’ a lar ge sum of money wa.s raised 
for its purposes, a penny a month not hetnn- too 
little as a te.st of nrenrhei'-ship. By the end of’l824 
it had grown to a formidable power, the averatfe 
weekly rent for- its last three months being Tis 
iritreh as £500. The governnrent in alar-rrr brought 
in a hill to suppr-ess the Association, hut it dissolved 
itself, March 18, 1825, The Irish forty-shillinn 
freeholders now began to find courage to oppose 
their landlords at the elections. Water-ford was 
carried in 1826, and O’Connell hiiri.self stood for 
Clare in 1828, and was carried anrid enormous 
enthrrsia.srrr, yet perfect order. The Clare electioir 
set the whole country aflame ; the lord-lieutenant 
Lord Ande.sey, foreboded rnsurrectrorr, and everr 
the Iron Duke was appalled at the pr ospect ; hut 
O’Connell saw that an outbreak would ruin the 
Catholic cause on the very eve of its tr-irrrrrph, and 
with magical ell'ect ended the agitation. In 1829 
the meastrie of relief passed at last, adrrrittirrg 
Catholics to jiar-liaurent, repealing tire oath of 
ahjirration, aird tirodifying that of srrprenracy, the 
‘ securities ’ being the abolition of the forty -shilling 
franchise and laisirrg the qrralilrcatrorr to £10. On 
the 15th May 1829 O ’Connell came to take his seat, 
and was bear'd at the bar- as to his right to escape 
the old oaths. He .spoke calrrrly and adrrrirahly, 
hut the House refused his clairrr try 100 to 46. He 
went dowir to Clare like a conqueror-, was retrrrned 
unopposed, and took his seat at the beginning of 
1830, then fifty -five years old. At the new electiorr 
on the king’s death Ire was returned for Waterford. 

Much or the good eileot of 1829 was lost hy the 
rtnirecessary insult to a seitsitive people of not 
allowhrg its ohairrpiorr to take his seat without 
re-electiorr, still rtroro by the fact that no Catholics 
were appointed to the bench, and hy the placing in 
the hands of the lord-lieutenant the power to srrp- 
press arbitrarily hy proclairration any assenrhly 
that seenred to hirrr dairgerous. O’Connell now 
formed a new society for Bopeal, ‘The Friends of 
Ii-eland of all Religious Persuasions,’ which was 
qttickly suppressed, orrly to he revived as often as 
sripirressed by a .successiotr of others rtnder new 
uanies aitd for'rrrs so as to elrrde the letter of the 
law. He denoirnoed the rrrinistry of Wellington 
arrd Peel, artd tried in 1830 to eirrharrass them hy 
an unjirstiliahle letter recommending a rirn upon 
gold. In the face of the threatened proseerrtion 
against hirrr in 1831 he temporised arrd so saved 
himself. In the same year he hecarrre King’s 
Corrnsel, the honour having been kept hack as 
long as possible. It was at this period that he 
declined the challenge of Hnrditrge, the chief- 
secretary. Liberal in every part of his imperial 
policy, drrring the Reform struggle he supported 
the Whigs, as later he advocated free trade rn corn, 
negr-o errrarreipation, the removal of the disabilities 
of the Jews, the cause of Poland, not to speak of 
universal suffrage, and the drastic reformation of 
the House of Lords. In the autumn of 1830 the 
potato crop had been ver-y poor, and much nriser-y 
■was tire result in Ireland. Under 0’Conuell.s 
advice the people declined to pay tithes, and 
that winter dtsorder was rampant everywhere. 

He had sat last for Kerry, -when at the general 
election of 1832 he was returned for Dublin. At 
this time he nominated about half of the candidates 
retm-ned, -while three of his sons and tu'o of his 
sons-in-law composed his ‘household brigade.’ Of 
the 105 Irish rrremhers but 23 were Tories ; while 
of the 82 Liberals as many as 45 — his farrrous ‘ tail’ 
— were declared Repealer-s. The severest of all 
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coercion acts hitherto in force was that of 1833, 
against rvhich O’Connell fought in the House of 
cWnions with masterly courage and ability. The 
(lis'Taceful interruptions and outrageous insults of 
somewhat excu.se the violence of his 
tone and the vulgarity of .siicli phrases as ‘ beastly 
heliowings,’ till then, if not since, unfamiliar to 
the ears of the House of Commons. Soon after 
this he was forced against his hotter iudgmeut hy 
IFeavgus O’Connor, the Freeman's Journal, and his 
juore ardent foIlo^vcr^ to bring the liepeal move- 
ment prematurely into parliament. On April 22, 
1834, he spoke nearly seven hours for a committee 
to inquiie into the Act of Union. The debate 
lasted nine nights, anil tlie motion was defeated 
by 523 to 38. The IVliig.s under Lord Melbourne 
came into power in 1835, and, Repeal being for the 
time set aside as hopeless, O’Connell would have 
accepted office had not the king intervened to for- 
bid it, and certainly for the next five j'ears lie gave 
the Whigs a steady support. His phrase ‘ a bloated 
buffoon,’ applied to Lord Alvanley, brought a chal- 
lenge which was refused, hut his son Morgan went 
out in his stead, and two .shots wore fired. D’Isvaeli, 
who had solicited O’Connoll’s help in his eanva.ss for 
High Wycombe in 1832, now attacked him fiercely 
at the I'auiiton election in 183.'). In a speech at 
Dublin O’Connell retorted hy calling him ‘ a mis- 
creant,’ ‘a liar,' 'a disgrace to his species,' and 
‘heir-at-law of the hlasphemous thief who died 
upon the cross.’ D’lsraeli now sought to earn a 
cheap reputation as a lire-eater hy challenging 
Morgan O’Connell in liis father’s stead, hut the 
oh.allenge was declined. That year O’Connell 
visited the north of England and Scotland, received 
everywhere hy enormous crowds full of curio.sifcy 
and interest. An incident in the Ciulow election 
of 1835 brought upon him from unscrupulous and 
watchful enemies the charge of having pocketed 
money to procure a mau a seat, but the inquiry 
only brought out that ho was grossly careless iu 
managing alMrs, and left no real stigma on his 
oliaracter. One of the most common Tory slanders 
upon him was that Repeal was not so muoli the 
ohjeet of ‘ the big Beggarman ’ as the Repeal rent ; 
but it must he rememherod that to serve his country 
he surrendered a very lucrative practice at the bar 
(worth £7000 a year, as he told tlie House of Com- 
mons ) and all hope of professional promotion, that 
though as much os £10,000 of tribute llowed yearly 
into his hands he expended it faithfully in the 
cause, and, in sjute of the large fortune bequeathed 
by his imcle in 1825 and a subscription of £50,000 
in 1829, died worth scarcely a thou.sand iJounds. 
Tlie vast hospitality he exercised was a necessity 
of his position, and, if it is true that he brought 
his own sons into parliament, it cannot he said that 
he ever set aside a really good candidate in their 
favour. Ireland trusted him, and to tlie end he 
justified her trust. 

Mulgrave and Drummond governed Ireland so 
mildly and impartially that O’Connell was jivepared 
to abandon the Repeal agitation in the proimect of 
at last obtaining justice for his country, in 1836 
lie was unseated on potition for Dublin — ^his ex- 
penses in defeiidingweie £20,000; those of the peti- 
tioners, £40,000. He ivas now returned for Kilkenny, 
nearly £8500 being at once raised for his expenses. 
He had loyally supported the Whi"S at the risk of 
wailing popularity in Ireland, but h6_ began to feel 
misgivings as he saw his dreams of justice to Ire- 
land vanishing into a more and more distant future. 
In the Novell! bor of 1837 ho denounced the men in 
a Dublin strike and was hooted at in the streets, 
and on 28th February 1838 he was severely repri- 
manded hy the Speaker for attributing perjury to 
the Tory committees in the House of Commons. 
That same year the Mastership of the Rolls was 


offered Iiiiii but declined. In August he founded 
Iiis ‘Precursor Society,’ and on Apiil 15, 1840, his 
famous Repeal Association, the luemhers of which 
were grouped in three elas.ses — volunteers who snh- 
scribed or collected £10 a year, menihers who sub- 
scribed £1, and associates who subscribed one shil- 
ling. Tliat summer .and autumn he addressed 
meetings incessantLq hut yet the agitation lan- 
guished till tlie appearance of the Nation in 
October 1842 brought him the aid of Dillon, Dufl'y, 
Davis, Mangan, and Daunt. In 1841 O’Connell 
lost his seat at Dublin, but found another at Cork, 
and in November he was elected Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. On February 25, 1843 he brought up tlie 
question of Repeal in the Dublin corporation in a 
•splendid oration of four hour.s’ length, and eariied 
it against Isaac Butt by 41 to 15. The agitation 
now leaped into prominence, and the priests c.aiiie 
pouring in to swell its strength. That year’s rent 
was £48,400 ; Conciliation Hail was built in Dublin, 
and a niagnilicent and perfect organisation arranged 
with great enthusiasm and perfect harmony. 
Even a Repeal police was instituted under a Head 
Pacificator. Arbitration courts were formed, and 
a great nins.s of nation.al literature disseminated. 
O’Connell trai'elled tli.at same year 5000 miles. 
Monster meetings, attended by Imiiilieds of thou- 
sands, were held in every corner of Ireland, yet 
these were never mobs — nowhere was there crime 
or even drunkenness, thanks to Father Mathew. 
The gieatest was th.at liehl on the Hill of Tara, 
15th August 1843, the attendance at which was 
estimated hy the Nation at three-quarters of a 
million. O’Connell liad an innate horror of re- 
bellion and bloodshed — ‘he wlio commits a crime 
adds strength to the enemy ’ was a favoiiiite motto ; 
another, ‘ no political cliange whatsoei'er is ii'orth 
the shedding of a single drop of human blood.’ 
Throughout a whole generation with wonderful 
skill he liad kept the public mind at a pitcli of the 
higlieat political excitement, yet restrained it from 
unconstitutional action, although lie often skated 
dangeroiislj' near the edge of inliammatory lan- 
guage. But now tlie Young Ireland party, with 
all tlie infallibility of youth and enthusiasm, began 
to grow impatient of the old chief’.s tactics, and, 
impelled hy their enthusiasm and certain of tlie 
speedy surrender of the government, 0 ’Connell 
.allowed hiniself in his speeches to outrun his 
better judgment. But this time Wellington was 
resolute in Ids measures, and poured 36,000 men into 
Ireland. A great meeting was fixed at Clontarf 
for Sunday, October 5, 1843, hut it was proclaimed 
the day before. O’Connell, apprehensive of a bloody 
scene, issued a eoiinter-procl.amatioa abandoning 
the meeting. Early in 1844 he was tried with liis 
son and live of his chief .supporters for a conspiracy 
to raise sedition, and after a trial extending over 
twenty-three days was found OTilty, and ultimately 
on May 30 sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, a fine of £2000, and £5000 security for good 
behaviour for seven years. The House of Lords 
set aside the verdict as erroneous on September 4, 
.and at once bonfires blazed across Ireland from sea 
to sea. But during' the fourteen weeks the Tribune 
lay in prison the disease seized him of which three 
yeara later he was to die, And he found that in 
iris absence the Young Ireland party had taken a 
forward step, and that his nioriu force policy was 
now discredited by the more fiery young spirits of 
his party, who began to talk in articles and songs 
of the lawfulness of physical resistance to the 
govormnent, His proposed scheme of federation 
and local parliaments found no favour, and he with- 
drew it, alleging that it was merely a ruse to gauge 
the 'Whig feeling of Ulster. He opposed Peel’s 
provincial ' godless colleges,’ and soon came an open 
split between him and Young Ireland, the mcmbei-s 
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of which seceded fi-oiii the Association aftei' angiy 
disputes in 1846. Next followed the potato famine. 
Distraction at the .suffering.^ of his country, dismay 
at the stalking shadow of famine, vexation at the 
hreach in his party, consciousness of failure in the 
deare.st project of his life, religious austeiities in 
e.xpiation of the eiTora of his youth, the progress 
of insidious disease, and last oi all a crazy pa.ssion 
for a young English girl, now comhined to break 
down his heiculcau frame. He left Ireland for 
the last time on 26th January 1847, made a touch- 
ing hut scarce audible speech in the House of 
Commons on Eehruary 8, next went to Hastings 
and to Folkestone, and as lie felt the hand of death 
upon him was filled with a great longing to reach 
Rome. Boulogne, Paris, Sloulins, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Genoa were the slow stages of the 
journey. At the last, after some days of delirium, 
he died, May 15, 1847. His heart by his own desire 
was carried to Rome, and buried in the church of 
St Agatha ; his body rests in the Glasnevin Ceme- 
teiy, Dublin, in a crypt at the base of an Irish 
round tower, 165 feet high. 

Daniel O’Goniiell was framed by nature for the 
part he had to play in life. Almost six feet high, 
of burly figure, giant strength, inexhaustible energy, 
and enormous powers of work, ho had a splendid 
command of nervous language, and a mighty voice 
tliat rose high aliove the uproar of the crowd. A 
magnificent orator, trenchant, versatile, self-pos- 
sessed, sincere with all his exaggeration, leady in 
unstudied and effective retort, richly endowed with 
a coarse hut genuine humour, and ever thoroughly 
Irish, he controlled at will tlie wildest emotions of 
an Irish mob, and passed with the ease of a master 
from hursts of passion and oiitiageous hultboiiery to 
the tenderest pathos. He was master of all the 
artillery of vituperation, hut it should be remeni- 
hered in his defence that he was assailed all his life, 
the constant victim of a malignity and hatiedmow 
difflcillt to realise. Even the Times newsiiaper 
stigmatised him as ‘ an unredeeriied and unredeeiu- 
ahle scoundrel,’ and asked, like Cicero of another 
Catiline, ‘How long shall suoli a wretch be toler- 
ated among civilised men ?' Yet O’Connell was no 
demagogue in the unworthy sense of tliat word, no 
socialist or advocate of strikes — he opposed the poor- 
laws of 1838 on the most unpopular grounds, and 
rejected the proffered alliance of the Chartists, con- 
stantly denounced rebellion, and was \inswerving in 
personal loyalty to the sovereign. Ho was no mere 
tool of Rome, and never abused Protestants as 
such, but advocated a large tolerance in leligion 
far beyond the ideas of eitlier his antagonists or his 
supporters, making for his aim a really Liberal 
Catholicism that earned the unstinted approbation 
of Montalembert and Laoordaire. His church policy 
was carried out far beyond his dreams in 1869, Ids 
fixity of tenure gi anted by the Land Bill of 1870 ; and 
indeed the magnitude of the measures the imperial 
parliament lias .since his time adopted to heal the 
distresse.s of Ireland hut shows how sound was 
his statesmanship and how real were the evils 
that he denounced. Yet together with all this 
good there was mixed much evil also. He was 
coarse, scurrilous, cnmiiiig, violent, homhastic, 
unscrupulous, more than Celtic in his looseness 
of phrase and exaggeration, he often played upon 
unworthy passions, and left behind him an in- 
heritance of antagonism between classes in Ireland 
that has done much to degrade and embitter the 
tone of public life. But it should never he forgotten 
that he taught his country to manage within con- 
stitutional limits the whole machinery of political 
agitation, and again aroused ivithin her tlie spirit 
of nationality and the instinct of freedom. He 
said himself with justifiable pride, ‘Grattan sat 
by the cradle of his country, and followed her 


hearse ; it was left for me to sound the resurrec- 
tion trumpet, and to show that she was not dead" 
but sleeping.’ With all ids faults he was a m-eat 
and sincere patriot, whose devotion to the best In- 
tel ests of Ireland will never fade fiom her remem- 
brance. 

Of O’Connell’s inihlishetl writings the most character- 
istic is the Letter to the Earl of Shrewslniry (1842). His 
Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon { 1843 ), never saw 
its second volume, and is poor and inaccurate. There is no 
adequate biography, though there are Lives by lua son 
John O’Connell (1846), 'VVilliani Fagan (1847-48), il. p. 
Cusack (1872), and a short Centenary Life by tlie liev" 
John O’liourke (1875). See IV, J. O’Neill Dannt's Pa', 
sonal Iticollcctiom (2 vols. 1848); his son’s Secollectwns 
and Experiences diirmy a Parliamentary Career from 1S33 
io lS//S{2 vols. 1819) ; W. E. H. Leoky's Leaders of Puhlw 
Opinion in Ireland, unquestionably the ablest estimate 
of his cliaiaoter (new ed. 1871) ; M. F. Cusack’s Speeches 
and Public Letlcrs of the Liberator (2 vols, 1875) ; Slmw 
Lefevre’s Peel and O’Connell (1887) ; the excellent study 
by J. A. Hamilton in the ‘Statesmen’ series (1SS8)- 
and W. J. Fitzpatrick’s authoritative and invaluable Cor- 
rapundence of Daniel O'Connell, the Liberator (2 vols. 
1888). The delightful letters to his wife and Archbishop 
lI’Halc, contained in the last, gave a new revelation into 
Ids chaiaoter. Good articles on O’Connell are those by 
J. Ball in Macmillan’s Magazine for July 1873, and Mr 
Gladstone in the Nxneleenth Century for Janumy 18S‘J 

O’Coimoi*, Feabgus Edward, Chartist, was 
born in 1796, and was educated at Portarlington 
and Trinity College, Dublin. He was called to the 
Irish bar, and entered parliament for Cuik in 1832, 
At first a suppoiter of O’Connell, he became 
I estranged from his leader, and devoted himself to 
the cause of the working-classes in England, His 
great stature and strength, hi.s eloquenoe and 
enthusiasm, gave iiim vast popularity as a leader, 
and by his paper, the Northern Star, he did nmoh 
to advance the cause of Chartism. Elected for 
Nottingham in 1847, he presented the momster 
petition in the April of the following year. In 
18S2 lie was found to he hopelessly insane, and in 
185S he died. 

Oconto, capital of Oconto county, ■Wisconsin, 
on Green Bay, at the mouth of the Oconto River, 
149 miles by rail N. ol IMllwaukee, It has laige 
.steam sawmills, and exports iiine lumber. Pop, 
(1885) 4880. 

Octave (Lat. octavus, ‘eighth’), in the church 
calendar, is the eighth day after a Ifestival, count- 
ing in the festival day itself ; also, the we,ek after a 
chuich festival.— -In Music octave is tlie inteival 
between any musical note and its most perfect 
concoid, winch is double its pitcli, and ocotipies the 
po.sitiou of the eighth note from it on the diatonic 
scale. The name octave is often given to the 
eighth note itself as well as to the interval. 

Octavia, the sister of the Roman empeior 
Augu.stns, and wife of Mark Antony, distinguished 
for her beauty, her noble dispo,sition, and womanly 
virtues. On the death of her first husband, Mar- 
cellus, she consented in 40 n.c. to many Antony, 
to make secure tlie reconciliation between him and 
her brother ; but in a few years Antony forsook her 
for Cleopatra. In ,32 b.o. war, long inevitable, 
broke out between Antony and Octaviaii ; and the 
former crowned his insults by sending (jetavia a 
bill of divorcement. But no injury was too great 
to he forgiven by this patient Griselda of the 
ancient world ; and after her hnshaiid’s death she 
brought up with maternal care not only her own 
children by Antony, hut also those of Cleopatra. 
She died 11 b.o. 

Octaviaii. See Augustus. 

October (Lat. ooto, ‘eight’) was the eighth 
month of the so-called year of Romulus, but became 
the tenth when Nuina changed the conimenceiiient 
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of the year to the first of Janiiaiy, thmigli it 
letaiiied its original name, not'vritlistandiiig the 
attempts made hy the Koman seriate, and the 
emperors Conininihrs and Domitian, who sub- 
stituted for a time the terms Faustimis, liivLctus, 
Domitianus, Many Eoman and Greek festivals 
fell to lie celebrated in this nionth, the luost 
I'emarkalile of ■vvliich was the sacrifice at Rome of 
the October liorse to the god Mars. 

Oc'topus, a widely distributed genus of eight- 
armed cuttle-fishes, the members of which {e.g. 0. 
mlgaris in Europe, and 0. hairctii in America) 
usually live near sliore, lurking aritong tire rocks, 
preying upon crustaceans and molluscs. The term 
IS often extended to related genera, such asBledone, 
and to otlier memher.s of the .snh-oriler Oclopoda. 
These rlifl'er in many tvays from the Becapoda, 
such as Sejiia and Loligo ; thus, the suckers on the 
eight arin.s are sessile anti witliout a horny ring ; 
the liody is more rounded, and there is no inter- 
nal residue of a shell. Of the half-hundred species 
some are large : thus, 0. vulgaris may have teu- 
tacle.s about S feet long, and 0. ininctutus of 
the Pacific coasts even twice as much. Tliese are 
dwarfed, however, hy tire gigantic ten-armed Ai-ohi- 
teutliis, of which one specimen exhilnted in America 
had a liead and hotly 9i feet long and arms of 
30 feet, while anofclier had a body twice as big. 



Common Octopus (Ootojjus vulgaris). 


Many fanciful desoiiptions have been given of the 
Octopus, notably that by Victor Hugo in his 
Toilers of the Hea, in which the cliaracters of 
cephalopod and polyp are di'amatically combined. 
Large i3pecimen.s may of course act powerfully on 
the (lofenaive, huthy nature they are timid, lurldng 
animals, the conger eel and other voracious fishes 
being their most foiinidahle foes. Tliey are some- 
times caught in sunken pots, into which they creep, 
and the flesli is used both as food and bait. Tire 
predominant colour is redcli,sh, but it changes 
rapidly with that of the surroundings and with 
the temper of the animal, which has also the 
power of discolouring the water hy a discharge of 
inky fluid. Tire eggs are enclosed in small trans- 
lucent sacs, and lutndrecls are attached to a com- 
mon stalk which is glued to the rock, and pro- 
tected and kept free of small seaweeds, &c., hy the 
female. Por their general structure, see CEPHALO- 
PODA, Oalamaey, and Cuttle-fish. 

Octroi (Lat. auctoritas, ‘authority’), a term 
which originally meant any ordinance authorised 
349 
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by the sovereign, and thence came to he restric- 
tively .applied to a toll or tax in kind levied from 
a very early pmiod in France and other countries 
of noilliein Eiiiope on ai tides of food which passed 
the harrier or entiauce of a town. The octroi was 
abolished in France at the Pievolntion, lint in 179S 
it was re-e.st.ahlislied. The oetioi officers are 
entitled to seaich all carriages and individuals 
entering the gates of a town. Similar taxes are 
raised in Italy and elsewlieie. 

O’Curry, Eugene (1796-1802), Irish antinuary. 
See lUELAND, Vol. VI. p. 209. 

0 ( 1 , the name given hy Raron Reichenhach 
(q.v.) to a peculiar physical fmee wliich he thought 
he had discoveicd, intermediate between eleetiicity, 
magnetmiii, wauntli, andliglit. Tlii.s force, accoid- 
ing to him, pervades all nature, and manifests itself 
as a flickering flame m luminous appearance at the 
poles of magnets, at the poles of ciystals, anil 
wherever chemical action is going on. All motion 
generates od ; and al] the phenomena of mesmerism 
are ascribed to the workings of tins od-force. See 
Buchner, TJtts Oil (1854); Feohner, Erinnerimgeii 
an dee Idstcn Tage des Odlehre (1876); and tiie 
Transactions of the Psycliical Research Soo. (1883). 

Odal. See Allodium. 

OddfcllOM'S. See P'KIENDLY S 0 CIETIE.S. 

Ode (Cr. ode, from acido, ‘I sing’), a foini of 
lyiical poetiy associated in its enprerue form witli 
the name of Pindar, hut piactised witli splendid 
success hy many Englisli poets. The Greek ode 
was .sim))]y a cliant or poem armnged to be .sung 
to an instriunental accompaniment, aiul all the 
variations of form that oocuried were merely 
subjective, incapable of imitation, and conditioned 
only hy the exigencies of the music. Archi- 
loc(ius was tlie fii'st to expand the simple distich 
into an epode; Aleman, to adopt the more com- 
plex form of the carmen or ode. Sappho, Alcama, 
and Anacreon carried it fmtliei, and .shaped 
the lighter form of ode known to us, through 
the masterjiioces of their greatest imitator, as the 
Horatian, Stesichorns modified the ode of Aleman 
hy elaborating a triple movement, in which the 
metrical wave moving in the strophe was answeied 
by the counter- wave moving in the antistrophe, 
the whole concluded hy the epode, a blended echo 
of tlie two. Simonides adapted this elaborate 
form to Dorian music, and next followed Pindar, 
tlie gieatest master of the ode. His Tarthcnia or 
odea for virgins, his Skolia or ditliyramhic odes in 
praise of Dionysus, and his enconii.astio odes have 
all perished ; only his Epinilda, or tiinraphal odes, 
remain. ’These display an infinite variety of metri- 
cal ingenuity; no two odes have the same metiical 
stracture, yet eacli obeys a definite stnictnral law, 
and license there is none in its irregularity. The 
Humanist poets imitated the simpler riitolian 
measures as they found them in Catullus and 
Horace ; but many of oiii’ poets, taking Pindaric as 
synonymous with irregular, produced so-called odea 
wliose only likeness to their great original was 
their ‘unshackled numhere.’ But irregularity in 
verae is not allowable except in cases wlieie it is_ a 
natural aid grasped by the poetic mood m its 
moment of e,xaltation ; for the most constant cliaiin 
of poetry is tlie inevitablene.ss of cadence, which 
must never be lightly flung away unless to sub- 
serve another and btill higher law— tliat of emotional 
necessity. It is only in the hand.s of a master that 
the ode may safely be imitated in Engli.sh ; by all 
others the apparent artifice of the form and the 
necessaiy spontaneity of the impulse may not be 
reconciled. 

Ben Jonson’s odea are unequal ; Herrick’s, poor ; 
Spenser’s Enithalamiim, or marriage ode, is one of 
the most splendid triumphs of English poetry ; and 
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Milton, in his inagnilicent poem, On the Blorning 
ofChvi.st's Xativiti/, found in this a form adequate 
for that poetic exaltation ■which •was his haliitual 
mood. Cowley -was already an ex]iert in tlie 
Horatian ode, when lie fell in with Pindar, and 
imitated him, in e.xternals at least, in a nnmher 
of elaborate coniposi lions, usually ledeeined from 
dullness hy hursls of uiulouhted poetic power. 
Dryden ha.s left at least three immortal odes, 2’o 
]}Iislres,i -Innc KiUigrem, For tit Ocniliu's Day, and 
AlcxaHtlcr'n Feait ; and Congreve wrote not only 
a few admirahle, if foimal, examples, but an ex- 
cellent critical Discourse uu the Pindariqiic Ode 
(1705). The matchless Orinda, Lonl Orrery, Am- 
brose Philips, Young, Akenside, and Shadwoll 
followeii after their kind ; and Gray, lirst drawn to 
this form by Gilbert Aest, Iraii'lator of Pindar, 
produced in 17.11 and 175(1 his two inimitable 
Pindaric odes, the Progress o f Poesy smA The Bard. 
The e.xi|ui.siLely poetic, though not Pindaric, ode.s 
of Collins were gii'en to the world somewhat 
earlier. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and 
Tennyson ponied some of their noblest verse into 
this form, while modifying it further, whether as 
regular — i.e. following a delinite arrangement in 
stanzas, or as irregular, following no .siicli arrange- 
ment. There are no finer odes or nobler poems in 
our language than Coleridge’s odes To the Departing 
Year and To France; Word.sworth’s To Duty and 
Intimations of Immortality from RccoUcetions of 
Early Childhood; fjhelloy’.s To the lYest TY/nd, To 
a Slit/larJc, To Liberty, and To Naples; Keats’s 
oAqh To a Nightingale, On a Grecian Urn, and To 
Autumn; Ttjnnyson’a funeral ode On the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington ; and >Swinburne’s To Victor 
Hugo in Exile. 

See Eaylhh Odes ( IS81 ), adiniralily selected by Edmund 
W. Gcisse, with an excellent iutroduotion ; and the subtle 
and suggestive avtiole ‘ Puetry,' by Thendovo Watts, in 
vol. xix. (18S5) of the Encychpanlia Britanuica. 

Odense, the chief town of the Danish island of 
Fiinen (ipv.). Its cathedral was founded in 108G; 
and diets 'were held here in 1527 and 1539. Pop. 
(1880 ) 20,801; (1800 ) 30,277. 

Odenwald, a mountainous .system partly in 
Baden anel Bavaria, but mainly in Hesse (q.v.). 

Oder (I-at. Viadries, Slavon. Vjodr), one of the 
principal rivers of Germany, ri.ses in the Oderberg 
on the tableland of Moravia, 1950 feet above the 
level of the sea, traverses Pru.s,sian .Silesia, Brand- 
enburg, and Pomerania, then empties itself into 
the Stettiner Half, -whence it passe.s into the Baltic 
hy the triiile arms of the Dievenow, Peene, and 
Swine, -which enclose the islands of M'^ollin and 
Usedoin. It has a counso north-west and north of 
550 milu.s, and a basin of 50,000 srp ni. The rapid 
flow, induced hy it.s very considerable fall, to- 
gether with the silting at the embouchures of the 
numerous tributaries, roudera the navigation diffi- 
cult ; groat expense and labour being, moreover, 
necessary to keep tire embankments in order, and 
prevent the overflowing of the river. Canals con- 
nect the Oder with the Spree, the Havel, and the 
Elbe ; the Warthe is the only tributary of impovt- 
anee for navigation. On tire banks of the Oder 
are Ratibor (where it is navigable for barges), 
Brieg, Breslau, Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder, Stettin, and 
S-winemunde. 

Odescalclii. See Innocent XT. 

Odessa, in point of population the fourth city 
of Russia, stands on the shore of the Black Sea, 
about midway between the estuaries of tlie Dniester 
(25 miles to the south-west) and the Dnieper, 90 
miles north-east of the Damrhe mouth, and hy rail 
967 iniles from Moscow and 381 from Kicff. The 
city is built facing the sea on lo-w cliffs, seamed 
with deep ravines and hollowed out hy galleries in 


the soft rock, in which Jinmher.s of the poorest 
inhabitants herd together. Ahor'c ground its streets 
are long and hroad, and evnss each other at i-iiflLt 
angles. Odes.s.i was only founded in 1794, near a 
Tiiikish fort that fell into Russian hands in ITSO - 
hut it quickly hecamo the in-incipal export town 
for the extensive corn-growing districts of .South 
Russia. Its pirogress was greatly aided hy its 
hciiig dedal ed a free port from 1817 to 1857, and 
again hy the con.strnction of the laihvay to kieff 
in 1806. The population has inorea.seil laiiidlv 
from 3150 in 1796 to 25,000 in 1814, 100 000 in 
1850, 184,800 in 1873, and 270,600 in 1887. Close 
upon 70,000 of these were Jews, dividing with 
the Greeks most of the traile. Merchants of mnnv 
other nationalities dwell here also, especially froin 
the countries round the Black Sea. The harhonr i.s 
made np of a roadstead and three basins, [irotected 
hy moles against the dangerous rviiuls that sweep 
the Black Sea. It is impeded hy ice — .scaioely ever 
closed hy it — during an average of onlj’ a fortnight 
in the year. The hulk of the exports con.sists of 
gi-ain, principally wheat ; the total quantity of giain 
sent abroad in 1889 was ('allied at £10,889,062, 
wheat alone being e.stiniated at £7,497,000. Tin; 
ligures for wheat iluctnato, however, between tlie 
last-quoted sum and £2,209,000 (1886). Tlie value 
of the gloss ex]iovts has steadily increa.sed, douh- 
liug between 188G, wbon the liguve was £8,279,900, 
and 1889, when it reached £16,787,700. Sng.av 
(£1,217,400 in 1889), wool, and flour are the 
remaining chief items of export, The imports 
( raw cotton, oils, groceries, iron and .steel, coal, 
food-stufl's, fruits, tea, tohacen, ;naohinery ) average 
£3,856,500 (live years from 1885). An average of 
12% ve.ssels of 1,370,250 tons enter the port every 
year, an average of 716 of these ve.ssels, with a 
tonnage of 1,180,245, being British, tlio Rn.s.sian ton- 
nage being only oue-lifth of this. But the llussians 
cany on a large and increasing coasting trade. 
Thekliief hraiielios of indnstrial activity are flour- 
milling, sugar and oil relining, and, in a secoiitlavy 
degree, the manufacture of tobacco, machinery, 
leather, soap, chemicals, biseuits, (S:o, Odessa has 
a university (1865) with close upon 600 students, 
and the usual cabinets and collections ; a gi-eat 
nuniher of schools, including a cadet, a com- 
mercial, and two music schools ; several learned 
societies, and a public library (1829) of 40,000 
vols., many of them rare. The museum of the 
Historic.al and Anti(|uarian Society contains treas- 
ures from the coasts of the Black Sea, belonging to 
the Hellenio, the Veneto Gonoe.se, and the Tartaro- 
Mongol ciiilisations. Amongst the public build- 
ings of Odes.sa we mention the cathedral { 1802-49), 
which is the church of the Archbishop of Kherson, 
three dozen other churches, a ver'y line opera-house 
(1887), palatial grain-war-clrouses, corir-olevators, 
atrd the ‘palais I'oyal,’ which, with its gardens and 
park, is a fai’orrrite ])lace of resort. Monuments to 
Courrt 'VVoroutsoft' (1863), the Ditke de Richelieu 
(1827) — both great heriefactors of Odessa — and 
Pushkin (1889) ndonr the city. “Water is br ought 
by aqrreduct (27 miles long) frorrr the Dnieister. 
Niritreroiis (coast hatteries have been built since 
1876 to prevent a recirrr-ence of hombardnrent, such 
as Irajtpeired when the British fleet sailed past the 
city in April 1854. Ode.s.sa has arr unenviable 
irotoriety as a home of the eliolera, for its perseen- 
tion of the Jews, and for its Nihilist sympathies. 

Oilcypoor. See Udaipue. 

Odiloii-Barrot. See Baeeot, 

Odin {Odhiim; O. H. Gor. Wvoiem ; Saxon, 
Wodan, or Woden — whence Wednesday), the chief 
god of northern mj'thology, common to all Ger- 
manic peoples. He is not tire cr eator of the world, 
but its ruler, king of heaven and earth. Odin, as 
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tlie liigliest of the gods, tlie Alfudnr, rules heaven 
and earth, and is omniscient. A.s i iiler of heaven, 
iiw seat in the psdace Illidskialf in Asgard, from 
whence his two hlack ravens, lingin (Thought)- 
ami Miinin (Memory), lly forth daily to gather 
tidiiK's of all that is being dune tlirongliont the 
worlit A.s god of war, lie hohls liis court in 
\Alhalla, wluther come all brave warriors after- 
death to ror-el in the tirnrirUirous joy.s in wlrich 
they took rrrost pleasure while on earth. His 
(Teatest tren.siire.s ai-e lii.s eiglit-footed .steed Sleip- 
ner, his spear Grrrrgirer, arrd his virrg Drarrprter-. 
As the eorrceirtratlon and .source of all gveattres.s, 
e.voellence, arrd activity Odin liears ntrnrerous dif- 
ferent names. By dritrlviiig from Mimir’s fountain 
lie became the wi.sest of gods and men, brrt lie' 
jiurchased the disLiiietiou at the cost of one ej-e. 
He i.s the greatest of .sorcerer.s, and imparts a 
knowledge of his woudrous arts to his favourites. 
Frigga (q.v. ) is liis queen, and tlie motlior- of 
liaklcr (q.v.), tlie Scandinavian Apollo; hut he 
ha.s other wivc.s and far-ouritus, and a mmiernas 
jirngeny of sons and danghlers. He is claimed as 
ancestor of vai-ioirs royal dyna, sties, lihys con- 
tends that the riiytlis relating to ^^'’odcn, the great 
Teutonic sky-god, may lie traced to a Celtic origin, 
and compares the name Woden witli the Celtic 
Cwydioii. Hec SOANDis.vt'l.tN JIvxHOLufiV. 

OdosiCCf, OdoVAOAU, the ruler of Italy froiir 
lliu year 476 to 49.3, wa.s tlio son of .Edico, a ca)ttain 
of tile Germanic Eoyrri. Ho entered tlie riiilitavy 
service of the we.steru Homan emiiire, and r-aiddly 
rose to eniiiience. He took part in the revolution 
by wliicli Orestes (47.9) drove the Emperor Julius 
llepos from the throne, and ooiitcri-ed on liis sou 
Romulus the title of Augustus, uiiicli the people 
scoffiiigly changed into Angiistulu.s. He .soon per- 
ceived tlie weakness of the new ruler, and at the 
liead of the Oermanie morcoiiavies — Heriilians, llug- 
ianSj Turoiliugians, and Scyrri— marched against 
Pavia, tvhioli Orestes liad garri.smiod, .stormed tlie 
city, and put his oiijimieiit to death ( 476 ). Komulus 
ahdicateu, and withdrew into obscurity. Thus 
perished the Kmuau empire. Odoacer showed Iiiiu- 
self to lie a wise, moderate, and politic ruler, 
songlit to conciliate tlie Byzantine emperor Zeno, 
and, with the title of Patn'eius, ruled Italy from 
Ravenna. The barbarian ruler did everytbiiig in 
Ids power to lift Italy out of the deidorable con- 
dition into whioli .she had .sunk. Tliongli an 
Arian himself, lie acted with a kiugiy impar- 
tiality tliat more ortliodo.-c monarolis liave rarely 
exhibited. He conducted a successful campaign 
in Dalmatia, and again.st tlie lingii on the Danube. 
The increasing power of Odoacer excited the jeal- 
ou.sy and alarm of Zeno, who encouraged Tlieo- 
<lenc, king of the Ostrogoths, to undertake an 
expedition against Italy (489). Odoacer, defeated 
in three great battle.s (at Isonzo, at Verona, and on 
tlie Adda), shut himself up in Ravenna, wdiich he 
bravely defended for three yeans. Compelled by 
famine, he capitulated (493) on condition that the 
Iringdom of Italy should be shared between him 
and Theoderic ; Imt a fortnight after Odoacer was 
assas.sinated at a feast liy Theoderic him.self. See 
Hodgkin, Ifnly and her invaders. 

Odometer. .See Pbdometeh. 

O’Donnell, Leopold, Marshal of Spain, born 
atTenerift'e, 12tli Januai-y 1809, was descended from 
an ancient Iri.sli family. He entered the Spanish 
army rvhen young, and espoused the cause of the 
infant Queen Isabella again, st Don Carlos (see 
Carlists). Wiien the Carlists were overthroivu 
he was created Chief of the Stall to Espartero. 
He^ took the side of the queen-mother in 1840, 
emigrated with lier to France, and took up his 
residence at Orleans, where he planned many of 


the political rising.s wliich took place nnder the 
rule of Espartero. In 1843 liis intrigues against 
E,spai-tero (q.v.) wore .sncc-e.-siiil ; and he was re- 
W'ardod by the governor-genendship of Cnlia, wiiere 
he amassed a laige fortune by favouring the iniquit- 
ous Hade in slaves. When he returned to Sp.ain 
(1848) he intrigued against Bravo hliirillo ,and 
Aharvaez ; was made war minister by Espailero in 
1854 ; but plotted against his lieiie’factor, and in 
1856 supplanted him by a cniiji d'ltat. He was 
ill tlirce moiitlis' time succeeded by Naivae/., hut 
in 1858 lie returned to power; in 18,"i9 lie com- 
nianded the army in hlorocoo, and after a tedious 
c.mqjaigii toolc tlie jVIoori.sh camii, .and tlie city of 
Tetuan surrendered, wlierenpnn he' was made Duke 
of Tetuan. In 1806 his cabinet was np.set by 
Narvaez, aud lie died at Bayonne, 5tli Nuvemher 
1867. 

0 < 101 ltO]>tcryx (Cr. odons, ‘n tont\\ ptcryx, 
‘a -syiiig'), a goose-like or duck-like bird, the 
rem.ains of wliicli oeenr in the London clay (.see 
Eocene System). Tiie alveolar margins of hotli 
j.aw.s arc fnniislied witli tootli-like dentienlations, 
wliicli Qie actual parts of the liony substance itself, 
.-Old, therefore, not like true teeth. The tootli-like 
scn-alions, of two .sizes, aie of tiiangulav or com- 
(iie«.s-ed conical form, and are all directed forwards. 

OdontornitllCS, extinct tootlmd birds from 
the Cietaceons strata of North America. There 
are two distinct ty)ies — Iclitliyoniis and Hesper- 
oniis. The former ami its relative A])atovnis were 
small tcni-like flying liirds, with toetli in sockets, 
ami witli biconcave vertebra'. But Hesperoniis 
was a large bird, about six feet long, with utterly 
degenerate wings and obviously incapable of iiiglil. 
According to Marsh, to whoi'ii our knowledge of 
these forms is ohielly due, it was a consuimnale 
diver, even more aipiatic t)ian the penguin. The 
loetli are set in gvnoves, the i-crtehrie .saddle- 
shaped. ‘A bird indeed,’ Stejiieger says, ‘hut a 
kind of swimming, loon-like raptorial o.strioh, with- 
out fore-liiiihs, with the gape armed witli formid- 
able rows of strong teeth like a gigaiitie lizard, 
and witli a laige, broad, and flattened tail like 
a beaver.’ See hlai-sh’s monograph (1880). 

CCColailipadiU-S, Joanne.S (the Latin form 
of Hausschein, although liis proper name was 
Hussgeii ), one of tlie most eminent of the coad- 
■jntors of Zwingli in the Swiss Reformation, liorn 
in 1482 at Weiiisherg, in Hwahin. He relinqnislied 
the study of law at Bologna for that of theology 
at Heideilierg, hec.ame tutor to the-'soiis of the 
Elector Palatine, and subsequently preacher in 
Woinsberg. Being appointed pveaclier at Basel, 
he foi tiled the acquaintance of Erasmus, wlio eni- 
jiloyed him as assistant iii his edition of the New 
Testament. In 1516 he left Basel for Angshnrg, 
where also he filled the office of preacher, and where 
lie entered into a convent. But Luther’s publica- 
tions exercised so great an inttnonce on him that 
lie loft the convent, and became chaplain to Franz 
von Sickingeii, after whose death lie returned to 
Basel in 1.522, and, in the capacity of preacher and 
professor of 'Theology, commenced his career as a 
reformer. He held disimtatioiis with supporters of 
the Gharoli of Rome in Baden in 1526, and in Bern 
in 1528, In the controversy coiiceniiiig the Lord's 
Slipper lie gradiiallj' adopted more and more tlie 
views of Zwingli. In lo'29 he disputed with Luther 
in the conference at IMarhiirg, and lie wrote sevei-al 
treatises. He died at Basel, 24th November 1531. 
He was remarkable for liis gentleness of character. 
There are Lives in German by Herzog (1843) and 
Hageiihach (1859). 

<Ccuincui€al. IBee Ecumenical. 

fl5<lc'jiia (Gr., ‘ a swelling ’ ) is tiie term applied 
in inedioine to the swelling occasioned by the effu- 
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Mon ov infiltuitum uf into colliilai' or aieolar 

sti'iictuve^, The feubeiitanenna cellular tiasiie is 
the moat common seat of tliis afl'ectioii. Q<l<lema 
is nut a disease, hnt a syiuptoin, and often a 
syniiitom indicating great danger to life. Tlie 
means of removing it must he directed to the 
moihul condition or cau.se of whicli it i.s the 
symptom. 

Oerteilbux’g (Hung. Sopronij), a town (>f Hun- 
gary, situated in an extensive jdain, ,3 miles W. 
of the Nensiedler Sec and 48 S. hy E. of \Tenna. 
It is one of the most Ireantifnl towns in Hungary, 
and has mannf.acture.s of eandknl fruits, sugar, 
soap, &c. , with a large trade in wine, corn, and 
cattle, tire neighhoiuhood heing rich and well cul- 
tivated. The Homan town of UcaiKbiiidta here 
was one of considerahle hnpnrtanee ; and nnmerou.s 
Roman lemaiiis ha\o been found. Pop. 22,322. 

4H<lil)llS (Or. OicHjmiii), tlie hero of a legend 
whieli .supplied .subjects fur .some of the nolde.st 
tragedies of Srrphocles and Errrijiides. (Ediitns w.as 
the son of Laitrs, king of Thebes, hy Jocasla, the 
.si-ster of Cteorr, and was exjrosed after Iris birth, 
with Iris feet pierced tlrrorrgh, on Mirurrt Cithicrorr, 
hecartse his father had learrred from an or'acle that 
he was doorrrcrl to perish hy the hand.s of his own 
son. Tire child was discovered hy a hcrd.strran of 
Polyhn.s, king of Corintlr, and was nanred Ofdipna 
from Iris .swollen feet. Polyhus hr-onght hint np as 
his own son. Being told hy the oracle at Hclidri 
that he was destined to .sltty hia father and conrttrit 
itiee.st with his mother, ho would not return to 
Corintlr, hnt proceeded to Thehea to escape his 
fate. A' ho drew near he nret the ohaviot of the 
king, anri the cliaiiuteer ordering him orrt of tiro 
way, a ipiarrel eit.strcd, itr ■which (Ediinis nirwit- 
tingly slew Laiits. In the iiroantime the faitrous 
Splriit.'L Irad apireared near Thebes, atrd irropotrnded 
a riddle to every one who passed hy, putting to 
death all who failed to solve it. Itr tiro terror of 
despair the Tlrelratrs oil'ered the kirrgdom, together 
with the hand of the queerr, to whoever shoulil 
deliver thenr from the irron.ster. (Ediptta oll'ererl 
himself, wlrerau]ron the Spirirrx asked Irinr, ‘ What 
lieittg has fitnr feet, two feet, and three feet j only 
arte vrrice ; hnt whose feet r'ary, arrd whott it lra.s 
irrost, is weakest?’ Qidipus replieil that it was 
matr, whereat the Sphinx throw heraelf headlotrg 
from the rock orr which she .sat. OEdipus became 
king, and hnshand of hia rrrother, Joca.sta. Erom 
tlreir incestuous uirion sprung Eteooles, Polyrrices, 
Airtigone, and Lartrerrc. A nrysteriou.s jrlagtte now 
devastated the country, and, when the oracle 
declared that before it cortkl he .stayed the mtrr- 
derer of Laitrs should he harrished fi’om the 
country, Oidipits was told hy the seer Tiresias 
that he himself had both mnnlered his father and 
oomnritted incest -rrith his mother. In his itorror he 
pnt out Iris owtr eye.s, that he might rro nrore look 
rriron hi.s fellow-cfeatnres, while Jocasta hanged 
Iter.self. He wattdered towards Attica, accom- 
pattied hy his ilattghLer Antigone, and at Colonu.s 
near Athens tiro Eumeirides olraritahly removed 
Itiitr from earth. 

fiElilcii.scltlstgfcr, Ad.vm Gottlod, Danish 
jtoel, was hortr i4tlt Noverrtlrer 1779 in a siilrnrh 
of Coperrhagon, where his father, a Sleswicker, 
was an organist. After air irregular and desultory 
coiir.se of edncatinii, he tried iin.succe.ssfully tire 
earoer of an actor, and then took to law stndie.s, 
hut soon devoted all his energies to the cultivation 
of the history and poetry of his own country. In 
1803 appeared his first collection of jroeiris ; and 
the Yauhmders Saga (1805) and Aladdins fm'un- 
derlige Lempa raised him to the rank of the iii-st 
of living Danish poets. These early effoTt.s were 
rewarded hy a travelling pension, which enabled 


liiiii to spend some year' in traielHng the Con- 
tinent, and becoming acquainted with Goethe and 
other literary celebrities. During this ])erinil 
tEhlenschliigor wrote his Ilaloii Jarl, tlie hist of 
hi.s long series of nor thorn tragedies (1807; Env. 
trails, iry E. C. Lascelles, 1875), and at Itoi’np Ids 
Correggio ( 1809 ; Eng. ti-ans. hy Theodoi-u Martin 
1854). In 1810 Gtlilenschlngcr retiinied to Den’- 
iiiark, where he was haileil witli acclaiiiatioii, and 
made profe.ssor of ^Estlietics in the iiiiivei.sitv. In 
IS14 took place his ]itei'ai-y feud witli Baggesen 
(q.v.). In 1819 appeared one of Iris mosr^iitas- 
toily prodiiction.s, Kurdcni, Guder, whicli .showed 
tliat tire severe ei-iticisni to which Iris wiitinr's 
Irad been exposed din ing the cclehialed Baguesen 
quarrel had corrected some of the faults, and 
lessened the .self-coiiceil -which had chni-acteri.sed 
his earlier works. His repiilation .si>iead w ith Iris 
increasing years both abroad and at home. Iir 
1829 Ire 'rvent to Sweden, whei-e lie was welcomed 
hy a iniblic ovation ; and lie was lionoiired in Iris 
own country in 1849 hy a gi'aiid jnihlic festival in 
the palace at Copenhagen. He died 20tli JaiinaiT 
1850. His fame rests principally on Iris twentjh 
four tragedies, most of tliem on iioiUieiii snljjects. 
Be.sides those already icferi-ed to, the hest are 
Knnd den Store, VednuioKe, Axel og Walhurq, 
Va'ringeriic i Mikhtgord. His lyrical and ejiio 
poems ai-o of los.s rhiliie. His Yoctislc Shrijtcr 
were edited in 1857-62 in .32 vols. ; the Geii'iian 
translations 'wei’e done hy liiiiiself. An Autohin- 
graphy appeared in 1830-31, his Reminiscences in 
1850; and there are Lives by Arcntzeii (1879) and 
Nielson (1879). His Daiii.sli and Gerniaii works 
amount in all to 62 voltiriies. 

Ochlei’, Gu.stav ElilEDliicn, one of the gieate,st 
Old Tc.slamciit scholar's of lire 19tli century, was 
horn at Ehiugen, 10th June 1812, studied at 
Tilhiiigeii, laboured as a teaclier at Basel and 
Tiihingen, hecanie in 1840 pi'ofe.ssor in the theolo- 
gical seiiiinaiT in Sclionlhal, and in 1845 ordinary 
professor of I'lieology at Breslau. In 1852 he was 
called to Tiihingen to he head of the theological 
.seminary, and hei-e he died, 19th li'chiuaiy 1872. 
The cliief hook.s of this learned and I'everciit .seholar 
were Prolegomena zitr Thcologie dcs Alton Testa- 
ments (18-15), Dtc Griouhiigc dcr Alt-testament- 
liehen IVcishcit (1854), Ueber das Vcrhdlfniss dcr 
A. T. Prophetie znr lieidnischeii Mantilc (1861), 
Thcologie des Alien Testaments (1873-74; Eng. 
trans. 1874-75), and Lchrbnch dcr Symholih (1876). 
See the study hy Knapp (Tiih. 1876). 

QUlniKL loop and iiarro-rv island in tire Baltic, 
4 to 17 miles from the east coast of Sweden. 
It is 55 miles long and 5 to 12 broad ; pop. 37,513. 
Scarcely more tlian a limestone clill', it i.s .scantily 
covered ■with soil, hut in some parts it is well 
wooded, and lias good pasture-ground ; llicro are 
large alum-works ; and tiro fi.shiiig is excellent all 
round tire coasts. 

OclSj a manufacturing town of Prussian Silesia, 
16 riiilea ENE. of Bre.slaii hy rail. Pop. 10,276. 

CEuniithic Ether. See Ether. 

flEllotll'cra. a genus of oi-naineiital plairt.s of the 
natural order Onagi'aceaq related to the Fuchsia 
(q.v.), though strikingly di.ssiniilar iir general 
appearance. Tire Evening Primrose (£S. biennis), 
a native of Virginia, has been known iir Europe 
since 1614, and is now natui’ali.serl in many parts of 
Europe and in some jrarts of Britain, on tire banks 
of rivers, in tliickets, on sandy gi-onnd.s, A'C. The 
flowers are fragrant in the overling. The root 
somewliat reseriihlesa carrot in shape, but is short; 
it is usually red, lle,sliy, and tender, and is eaten in 
salads, or in soups, and as a boiled vegetable. 
Eaten after dinner it incites to wine-driirking, as 
olives do. This and iruinerons other species of 
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OiiKJtliera, cliiefly nativea of Noilh .America, are 

very generally 
cultivated in 
Eiighsl) flower- 
gauleiis. 

Ocra Linda 
Book. See 

Fei&ians. 

flEr'ckro, a 
town of Sweden, 
at tlie entiancc 
of the Svarta in- 
to the Hjehnar 
Lake, 170 miles 
W. of Stockholm 
hy rail. It li.a.s 
an ancient ca'.tle, 
in which many 
diets have heen 
held ; and there 
is a trade in 
minerals and 
matches. Pop. 
13,018. 

Evening Priim-Oie O C r S t C d, 

((JEmtHra bicmus). H.VK,S CuitlS- 

TIAN, physicist, 

was horn llth Augu.st 1777, at Iludkjohing, on 

the Dauisli island of Langeland, and studied 
medicine at Copenhagen, where in 1806 he was 
appointed extra-ordinary profcs.sor of I’hy.sics. He 

lield numerous scientilic'atipoiutiucnts .-incl honorary 
offices and distinotious, and died 9Lh March 1851. 
He may lie regarded as the father of the .science of 
electro-magnetism (see ELisCTitic'rrv, Vid. IV. p. 
'26.")), and maile numerous olnmiii'al discoveiies. 
Of las many works the best known nie Nattirlurens 
MachaUska Dad { 1843 ; 3d ed. 1850) and Aandcn i 
Nutunii (18.70). His oolleoted works were tr-jurs- 
lated irrto German in 6 vols, (1830-53). There is a 
biography hy Il.aitoh and Forolihainnter (185.3). — 
His brother, ANDEks Sandok (1778-1850), was a 
disting nisi red Danish statostrraii, 

Ocsel, .an island in the Baltic helongttrg to the 
Rirssiair goverrrmeiit of Livonia, arrd lying across 
the motrUr of tire Gulf of Riga. It i.s about 45 
miles in length from north-east to south-west, has 
an area of 1000 sq. nr., arrd a pop. of 50,600. The 
srrrface is itirdulaUrrg, hrokeir hy low hills, marshy, 
Avatered hy irunrennrs small streanrs, and well 
wooded. The co.ast is geirerally formed by high 
clills. Tire climate is nrilder tlrnn th.at of tire 
neiglthonring oontineirtal districts. Tire only torvu 
is Arensbrrrg, oir the south-east co.ast (pop. 4000). 
Marry of tire iirliahitarils of Aretrshurg are of 
Gerntari de.seent, as are the rrohlo.s and clergy of 
the islaitd ; hrrt the peasantry are Estlroniair. 
Long goverrred hy the Tcutorric Knights, it be- 
cairre a Datti.slr [irovinoo in 1559, wrrs given up to 
Sweden in 1645, and in 1721 fell irrto the liarrds of 
Russia. 

4Esopllfigl((S« or Gt/LLET, .a memhiairons canal 
about 9 irrehes irr lerrgtlr, which extends from the 
pharynx to the stonraolr, arrd thrra forms part of the 
alimentary catral. See Digestion, Vol. III. p. 
814 ; and Choking. 

<Estri(lie. See Bot. 

Ootiagev, Christoph Friedrich, tlieosophic 
theologian, was horn in 1702 at Goppingen, and, 
after holditrg various cures, died at Mirn-liardt, 
10th February 1782. His sermons (5 vols.) rvere 
published in 1837, and his collected works (7 vols. 
edited by Ehnrann) in 1858-67. His system Iras 
heen described as lying between Jacob Boelrme and 
Sclrelling, See irronographs hy Auherlin (1848), 
Elrmann (1852; 2d ed. 1877), and WScIrter (1885). 


Ofea. .See Pesth, 

Offa’s Dyke, .an eirtrenclimerrf exterrding along 
the border of England arrd Wales, from tlie north 
coast of Flintshire, on the csLiraiy of the Dee, 
throrrgir Denbigh, Montgomoiy, Saloji, Radnor, 
arrd Hereford, irrto Gloirccstersliiie, where its 
southern ternrinatioir i.s near the nroutlr of the 
IVye, In some places it is nearly ohliteiateil hy 
cultivation; irr others it is of consider'.able heiyht. 
Ne.avly parallel rr-ith rt, some tuo utiles to the 
east, is tfatt's Dijka, wliich, however, seems never 
to have heerr so great a work. Oll'a, king of ileicia, 
is .s.aid to have erected Watt’s Dyke irr 765 to keep 
back the Welsh, arrd Ofl'a’s Dyke a few years later. 

OWeilbaell, a manrifaeturing town of IIes,.,c- 
Danri-stadt, oit the sorttlr h.ank of the Main, 5 
tttiles hy electric raih\ ay SE. of Frankfort. Among 
its itrartifold iirdnstrial prodrrets are chetnionls, 
fancy' leather goods, machines, and carii.age.s. Tire 
schloss is a residoiree of tire pritrcelv Horrse of Iseit- 
httrg-Bitsteiri. Pop, (1831) 7802," ( 1875) 20,012; 
(1885) 31,704. 

Ofi'clikacll, Jacqi’ES, a composer of opera 
Iwmtlc, horrr of Jeuish n.arerrts at Cologne, 21st 
.Jittre 1819. He c.ame to Paris in 1833, .and i-ettled 
there, hecomiirg chef d'orchedre in the Theutre 
Ftancats irr Paris in 1848, and manager of the 
Buvffcs PiirisietiiU’S in 1835. He died -rth Oeloher 
1880. Ollenhaeh composed a vast unmher of light, 
lively operettas. La Muviaija uii.c Laideincs, La 
Fillc d'Blczondo, &c,, perfect as irrrrsical trilles; 
hut the proiliiftion.s hy' rvliieh Ire is hast knorroi are 
a series of hirrlestirte operas, in virtire of which he 
nrrrat he regarded as the inveirtor of the modern 
forott of opera houffe. Amongst the most notable 
are Orph^e «iix Enfars (1858), La Bella IDUne, 
Im Burba Bleu, Lai Grande Diichesse, Gencvidva 
da Brabant, arrd Boi Caroiic. Mculama Fuvart 
(1878) became almost as popular in England as in 
France. 

Oflci'tory (Lat. ojfeilorium, fronr ojfcro, ‘1 
oiler’) is tlie name giren to tliat portion of the 
prrhlic liturgy of the Roman Catholic Chrrrclr with 
rr'hich the eirclnrri.stio service, strictly .so called, 
corrrmerrees (see Lituiiga'). 'I'ids offering of the 
bread arrd wine irr the prrhlic service hecairie, from 
a very eaily period, the occasion of a Aohint.aiy 
offering, on the jiart of tire faithful ; ovigirrally', it 
worrld seem, of the bread arrd wiire designed for 
the enclr.aristic celehi-atiorr arrd for the comtmrnion 
of tire priest and the congregation. By' degrees 
other gifts were strperadded to those of bread nird 
wine — as of corn, oil, wax, horrey, eggs, butter, 
fruits, lanrhs, fowl, arrd other arrintals ; and eventrr- 
ally of eqirivalenta irr money or other objects of 
value. The last-rrarrred class of offerings, however, 
was not .so corrrmotrly' irrade upon the altar' and 
dirritrg the prrhlio liturgy as in the for-nr of free 
gifts irresented on the occasiorr of other jrrinisterial 
.service.s, .as of baptism, marriages, funerals, &c, ; 
and from this has ari.seti the practice in the Boriiaa 
Catholic Churelt of the mass-offering, or honor- 
artmn, which i.s given to a piie.st witir tire rrrrder- 
.starrrlirrg that he .shall offer the rrta.ss for the inten- 
tion (whence the honorarium itself is often called 
an ‘irrterition ’) of the offerant. Bee also Collec- 
TION.S. 

Olficevs, Military and Military 

Officers are combatant and non-combatant, the 
latter term including paymaster.^, medical ofiicei's, 
coranrissariat, and other departmental _ officer's. 
The great divisions of rank in the British arnry 
are conimts.sioned, warrant, and noir-coiirmrs.^ioned 
officers. Commissioned offloers hold commissions 
from the crown, arrd comprise all of the rank of 
second-lieutenant or corresponding or superior 
rank. Soirre warrant officers also hold honorary 
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commissions. Clas^ilied by duties, they aie st.iff 
or leyimontal oHioei.s; divided by ivink, Geneial 
OffleeiT (q.v^), Field-olhceis (q.v.), and tioop oi 
company officers. Tlie last aie captains, lieu- 
tenants, and second-lieutenants. AVaiiant olliceis 
in the aimy aie master yunnera ( 1st and 2d class), 
bandmasleis, sclioolmasteis, oairison and regi- 
mental seigeant-inajois, aupeiintending cleiks, and 
conductora of the ainiy aeiviceand ouluanee stoic 
corns. Non-commissioned officei.s are desciibed 
under tliat lieadiiig. 

Naval Officers aie divided into three classes ; com- 
missioned, vv.arraiit, and subordinate oliiceis. The 
commissioned officers aie admiials, captains, com- 
manders, lieutenants, .sub-lieutenants, cliief vvaiiant 
officers, paymasteis, doctors, engineeis, and naval 
instiuctors. All oliiceis of the civil branches of tlio 
nav'y, as iiayinastRi-s, doctors, and engineeis, rank 
lelatively with oiliceis of llie military bianeli accoid- 
ing to tlieii standing in tliu .sen ice, as, for instance, 
an inspector-geneial ot hospitals ranks with a leai- 
admiral, a chief-iiayiiiaster vvitli a captain, and so 
on. The vvaiiant officers are the hoatsvvains, 
gunnels, and eaipenteis. Tlie third class com- 
piises midshipmen, naval cadets, cleiks, .and 
engineer students; lliese oiliceis have neither 
coininissions nor vv.arrants, hut aie simply appointed 
by tlie Admiialty ; they aie on probation, and are 
liable to be suinmarily removed at any time for 
siicli causes as failiiie to make -satisfactory iirogics.s 
in their studies, general inefficiency, &c. No odicei 
of the civil hiiuioli, no mattei how high may he. his 
1 dative lank, can ever assume any command, so 
long as an otllcei of tlie military branch ispiesent. 
Petty otiiceis are not offlceis, they are analogous to 
non-commissioned otlioeis in the army ; they will he 
described under their own heading, as they consti- 
tute a voiy impoitant hody of men in the navy. 

Ofliciiifil Plaut.s ( Lat. offleinti, ‘a. shop’) aie 
those medicinal plants which have a place in tlie 
pharmaoopicias ol dilferent coniitiies, and which 
are theiefoie sold — or some of their inodiicta or 
pieparations of them — by apothecaiies and diiig- 
gists. The medicinal plants cultivated to any coii- 
sideralile e-vient aie all officinal, but many are also 
offleinal which are not cultivated. 

Offsets. See Surveying. 

Oftci'diugcn, HEtNiltCli von (oirm UOO), one 
of the mo.st famous iSlinnesinger ( q. v. ). 

Ogam. Tills vvoril is sometimes written Ogham, 
but it sliould tlien be pronounced with a gh mute, 
as in modem Iiish, to wliicli the spelling Ogham 
belongs. In English, liovvever, it is preferal’ile to 
pronounce the g, and to ajiell tlie word Ogam, .as in 
older Irish ; then tlieie will be tlie noun Ogam and 
the adjective Ogmio, for which we liave the' sanction 
of siicli autliorities as Whitley Stokes and Nigia. 

The teim Ogam i.s associated with Ograa, the 
champion of the mythic Tuatha DA Danaim — i.e. 
tlie trihe.s of tlie goddess Danii, or DOn as she is 
called in the Dlabinogion of the Welsh. Ogina’.s 
name i-,, letter for letter, the Irish equivalent of 
Ogmios, the name of the (laulish divinity quaintly 
de.soiihed by Liiciau as a Celtic Heracles, which 
me.aiit a Hoiacles who performed his fe.it.s by dint 
of eloquence, not by the foice of his anna. So 
the Uauhs iiictiiied him leading crowds of willing 
captives, hound to him liy minute chains connect- 
in,!!; their ears vvitli the tiji of liis tongue. The 
Irish account of Ugiua is not inconaistent with the 
Gaulish one of Ogmios ; for the former, besides 
being a wairior and tlie cliamjiion of tlie Tuatha 
Do Daiiann, is lepre.sented a.s eminently skilled in 
languages ; so he is said to have invented two 
tilings, a dialect for the learned, .and an alphabet 
or form of wiiting. Both are called Ogam, The 
Ogam dialect, on which a learned paper by Dr 


Tliiuiiey.seti sliunld he read in the Ilevuc Celtiquc 
(vol. vii. p. 309-374), pioves to have lieeii a jaii'oii 
ot aitilicial and pedantic oiigin. It is needles^ to 
say that the attiibiitinu of such an invention to 
Ugiii.i can liave foinied no pail of eaily Iiisli tiadi- 
tiou .alioiit Ogma; and, as there is no leasoii to 
sujipose the Ogam aliihahet to date till late in the 
Konuiii occupation of Biitain, much the same 
lemaik must .apply to the invention of that foim of 
wiitiiig. It is nob liaid, however, to see why both 
came in the eoiiise of time to he .asciibod to G'mia : 
he was, like his Gaulish namesake, probably a^lieio 
of words, of speech, and of eloquence, so that any 
linguistic iuveution might leadily gravitate into 
association with liis name. 

Putting aside the Ogam dialect, we sh.all now 
coniine onr remarks to tlie Ogam alphabet, pie- 
misiiig that the key to it was never lost in likli 
liteiatiue, though little attention was devoted to 
it by .scliolats till after the discovery of the Iji- 
lingual insciitition at St Dogmael’s, near Caidigan, 
in South 'Wales. BuL iu liish m.anu.sciipts the 
valmss of the Ogam chaiacteis aie natuially given 
as those of the Iiish leLLeis in tlie pronunciation 
familiar to the writers of tlio,se manusciipls ; so 
when we deal with Ogams, let us s.iy, of the 5th or 
the 6th century, certain coiicction.s have to he 
made in tlio eqiiiv alents. Tlie following is the 
Og.am alphabet, with the value of each symbol as 
it has been asceitaincd Iroin the most ancient class 
of the monuments in question : 



m g mj {/) r a a c t 


On this let us lemaik that the continuous line 
lepicseiihs the edge of the stone on wliicli tlie digits 
are cut. Taking an Ogam stone in situ, one most 
commonly reads up wauls, .and the scores aio pliieed 
oil either side of the edge. In some instances the 
vowels iiio not mere notches in the edge of the 
stone, hut seines of nearly the same length as those 
of tlie thiul group, but diileiing from them in being 
cut iierpendicular to the edge. This w'oiild seem 
to'supidy a icasoii for the i-lanting of the digits of 
the third gioiip, but that is not siqipoited by the 
most ancient class of inscriptions. 'lairiiiiig to the 
individual characters, the value of k given to tlie 
liist of tliem is derived only from Irish tradition, 
hut tlieie is no reason to doubt it.s accuracy, though 
the writer lias never come upon any good iusciip- 
tioiial evidence in point. The .same, till lately, 
might he said of the case of ng, hut lie has foimd 

in an ancient insoiiptiou for tlie nasal in 
the hoirovved W’orcl, | [ ] — LU— m-H-, Sancti. 

TJie case of is one of some dilliculty, as the 

letter has never been found in an inscription, while 
Irish tradition ascribes it the v.alue of j; or st. Tliis, 
liovvever, does not mean two diil'erent accounts of 
the Ogam, as the Irish soinetimes treated and st 
as equivalents, as, for example, when they wrote 
Stefa, Stephyriis, and Elistaheth for zeta, Zephyrus, 
and Elizahith. It should he explained that st has 
long been commonly reduced in Irish words to s or 
Thus all tliat Irisli tradition resiieoling tliis 
Ogam seems to mean i.s, tliat it was z or a certain 
other sibilant. Now, as to z representing the soft 
sound corresjionding to tlie sharp sound of ss, it is 
not to be found in Irish from the 9tli eentiny down, 
and it is doubtful whether it exi.sted in the langu.age 
late enough to claim a place in the Ogam alphabet. 
"We venture to accept the indication afforded by 

Irish tradition, tliat was a sibilant, or let us 
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May an s, for that is the only sibilant known to 
the laiigiiaije, e\'cc[)fc sli, wliich ih written s )))e. 
ceiling e ov i; we must tlieiufore look for a class 
of wouls where the aotnnl or attested s of Irish 
stands foi a consonant which was at one time not 
an s. We have such piobably in bon owed words, 
like snan, ‘a briille,’ from tlie Latin frennm, or 
sunUttr, ‘a ■windorv,' from the Latin fenatm 
But the change from / to i is nob confined to 
bonowed words, as there is a gtottp of words with 
sin modern Ivislr corresponding to Welsh as itt 
Irish soiin, Welslr ffun, ‘a start',’ in wliich tire 
initial combination of consonants seems to have 
been at first sp or TJrts n'orrhl seem to Jiave 

been simplified into / or 0, and tliat ultimately 
changed in Irish into s. We shonld accordingly he 
inclined to helicve that f or 0 was the value of the 

Ogam ; and the phonetic change afterwards 

into s would account for tire sibilant value ascribed 
to this Ugain by Irish tradition. Moreover, a 
genitive Famni in a Devonshire insoription, leading 
rii Roman letler.s PANONI MAQVIIilNl, sliows 
that early Irish had the .sound of / or 0; and a.s 
the Ogaui alphabet pioi'ided no symbol for it, un- 
less it was - //// -> tlris eorrsideiatiori eoiirirm.s the 

eoncliisrorr already suggested. It is light here to 
reiiiaiJc tliat rnodern Jnslr has tire consonant / in 
almndancc, but in earlier Irish this was w or n, 
which iietween vowels lurs since been evevywlrere 
elided, while initially it has lieen strengthened into 
f; tlnr.s, in Adaninan's Life of Ht Uolnmba the 
name Furgna is Virgtious, while the ancient I'crru 
Coitvalenriim in Louth appears in the Aiiiialsof the 
Four Masters as Tir-Uonaiile, or rather Tir-Con- 
aille-Cerd, to distinguish it from the district of 
Tiieonnell in Donegal. A.s to the Ogam mil , 
which we have transliterated gu, that cmnhination, 
when wiitten in Latin ca]iiLala, is found represented 
by QV, as in the MAQIOIilNI, already cited ; the 
e.\ftct proiuincxatiori of the u cannot he asoertnined, 
hut it was probably not very far from that of the 
Englisli IV, as in one instanoo tiro QFis represented 
in Ogam by go or -LU-IJ-H-, and in one other by gto 
or mil In any ease, it is worthy of note that 
no instance of confounding ||||| (gri) with ||H (c) 
is known to ooerir in the more re.spectable class of 
Ogam inscriptions. Lastly, a character x occura, 
which was, as it were, outside the Ogam alphabet 
of twenty syinbnls. In Ireland this X had two 
values ; .sometimes it represented one of the sounds 
of e and &oraeLinie.s the coiisonriiityi ,• tire latter wa.s 
also its value in Soirtli Wales, ivhei'e it occurs in 
the Oginic spelling of the genitive of the Roman 
name /((rjiifi! ns. In Goidelic words themselves it 
cannot have been often wanted, as tire p of tlio 
Aryan parent speech is nowhere i-etniried in tire 
Celtic langiiage.s. It is noticed, however, that in 
borne words the place of Aryan p was occupied in 
Old Irish by h; e.g. JiuiU, ‘all,’ from tire same 
stern as tire Greek woWol, ‘many,’ and hvathad, 

‘ the singular nuinber,’ from the same root as Latin 
pancus, English /cry. 

A word niu.st how be said of the distribution of 
Ogiini monuments. All the Ogam insciiptions, | 
whether still existing ov known to have once 
existed, number not quite 300, most of which 
consist of epilaphs. Of that nuinber abont 250 
belong to Ireland, mostly the soutliern counties, 
especially Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, though 
one has been heard of as far north as London- 
derry, The Ogams in Britain and the islands 
make rather le.ss than fifty in all, and of these 
South Britain has none east of Wales and Devon. 
Within this area the comrty which has most 


a))eelmcns to show is Pemhiokeshiic (inchiding 
C'ahly' Lsland), and nc\t in order come the other 
South Welsh counties and Devon, uliile Cornwall 
boasts oiil.y a single 
instance, and that of 
a .somewhat doiihtfiil 
natuif. No Ogams 
hare been foimd in 
Mid-^Vales, and only 
one is knorvn in 
Nor til Wales — to wit, 
near Kiithin, in the 
county of Denbigh. 

The Ogaiii.s of IVales, 
however, and Devon 
liave an importance 
out of all piopovtioii 
to their niinihei, 
owing to the fact 
that most of tlieiii 
are accompanied hv 
a version in Latin. 

Proceeding noith- 
rvards, one comes 
across a highly iri- 
teiestiiig group of 
OgaiUb in the Isle ot 
Man; hut the lust 
Scotch Ogam i.s a 
very doubtful one, to 
he found, ns it is sup- 
posed, in the island The Newton 8tonc, Abeideen- 
of Gigha, between Bhire, from a photograph 
appended to the reprint of 
the Earl of Southesk's paper 
mentioned below. 



cliainctera, is tlius icaii by the 
Earl ot Bontlieslr; (A)IuDAI 
QNEAN FOBnEIlI IBH UA 
lO&IE, ami niteipieled as ‘Ailri, 
ilnugliter of Forar, of the race 
of the soiia of Huai ’ 


Cantyi'e and Islay. 

There are, however', 
aboutfoui'teen Ogani.s 
mentioned as lieloiio'. bg-mi liiBcrijition, as tlistin- 
mentiotieti as oewii g„|<,i,e.l from that In alplmbetlo 
mg to Scotland, most • ■ • ■ ■■ 

of which have no 
doubt attncliing to 
them as to tlieir heiiig 
Ogams, tliough more 
donbt than enough 
exists us to tire impoi't of some of them, or even 
to the language emploved. 'riiey occur in the 
counties of Fife, Aberdeen, Elgin, and Sutherland ; 
also in the islands of Orkney, and more frequently 
ill those of Rlietland. 

Tire rvritcr once thought that Ogniic and Runic 
writing could be traced to a common oiigin ; but 
he no longer think.s &d. In Iris opinion tlie most 
probable tlieoi'y i.s that whicli regard.? the Ogam 
alphabet as invented during the liomaii occupation 
of Britain, by a Goidelic grammarian who had seen 
the Brj'thons of the Pionian province iiiakiiig use 
of Latin letters. The Celts were in the habit 
piohahlyof setting up stones to mark the tombs 
of their great iiien, but it was presumably from 
the Romans they learned to inscribe tlierir. It 
has been supposed that the inventor' of tire Ogam 
alphabet took a hint from a habit of scoring for 
the purpose of counting, and that his group 


-j — 4 — lidil— ^yere the initials of the 
li il t c gu 

live first numerals, which in modern frish are «oir, 
d&, tri, CEuthair, citig, for this only required one to 
regartl aoti as if it were haon, with an h prefixed 
accoi'diiig to a habit by no means uiicoiimioii in the 
ease of certain words in Old Irish. Sucli a theory 
proves on examination to be substantially tenable, 
as tire early Goidelic forms of the numerals in 
question were appi'oximatoly the following: oinos, 
dua'ii, trls, cctiw'res, qnc'gque. 'The fourth, cetiio'res, 
represeirted an earlier qiieittS'res, coirespondiiig to 
the Latin quaiiior and its cmigenois; hut its first 
M, standing as it originally dirt in aii unaccented 
syllable, was dropped, so that the word became 
cetaores. The case of the initial qu of the fifth 
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numeval was (Ulleieiit, as it iiimiedialely jn-cceded 
the accent, which, moving forward as usual in Irish, 
fixed itself on tire ii ( of i/n ), made into ,a pure vowel, 
so tliat (pieqqHC, iieeame qi'tcqquc, or rather cueccc, 
whence tire attested fornrs tuic and cuig, ‘live.’ 
Tills is jr.iralleled in Irish liy duini, ‘men,’ as 
coirtrastcd witli i/iiiiie,, ‘man,’ from some strcir 
(loideiio stcnr as duc'ii, so tiiat the wor'd for rriiiir 
iias Ireen exnlained to meair a moital, and in iiavt 
e([iiated with tire Greek ‘mortal.’ Now, 

iMarix Gaelic has not altogetimr followed Irish in 
its accentriation, and hero the trairsitiorr from 
qaiqque. to qucqquc never took [dace, so the Man.v 
tor ‘live’ is quoig ; com[jaro Manx quci or qtioi, 

‘ who.’ The case of tire Irrst Ogairr is nroi’e dilficrrlt, 
as rve slrould liar'o to suppose h-m»i and li-oinns, 
wlieie tire cognate languages prove tlrat the k can- 
not have been oi garde, even thonglr it aonretiirrea 
crept into the pronunciation of tlris word. It is 
possible, however, that the woi'd doing .service for 
the first nirrneral was one of a dill'eient oi-igin— for 
instance, a word related to hii/ithad, ‘ the singrilar 
rrninber,’ and hiiaitiu, ‘lonelier,’ ‘loneliest;’ and 
it is wortliy of notice that one of tire names of the 
Ogam for h was huath. In sucli words as these 
tire Ih rrray be aiippoaed, as alreatly suggested, to 
have been of aircierrt standing. 

Another circiimstarrce sheil.s light on the history 
of the Ogam alphabet : the oldest class of iirscrip- 
tions contain so many instances of rc and ft whei'e 
later Irish has ch and th that the former digraphs 
cannot be the result of accident, but rather a 
recognised way of representing the spirants ch .and 
th. But as cc and if do not phonetically become 
ch and th in the course of plionetio decay in the 
Goldelio dialects, tlie question arises, wh.at can 
have suggested suoli a .spoiling? On tlie other 
hand, BivLliniiic spuecli is given to tlie cli.ange here 
suggested — viz. tlie reduction of cc and tt into ch 
and fh, and befoie tlie spelling with h was regularly 
adopted tlie spirants ch and th must liave boon 
liistorically represented Iiy cc and tt. 'Tliis, we 
venture to infer, suggested tlie digraphs cc and tt 
for cA and th lespectivcly. Granting tliat we are 
so far on fairly tiim ground, we may go further, 
and suggest that the inventor of Ogam writing, 
acquainted as lie was with Roman anil Biythonic 
writing, lived soinewlieie in wliat is now South 
Wales, or had at anyrate visited that country ; he 
probably belonged to the race of invaders from the 
south of Ireland, who made the Severn se.a their 
highway to the heart of South Wales on the one 
.side and Sonier-set and Devon on the otlicr. The 
distribution of the Ogam.s indicate that the con- 
nection was close between the districts now repre- 
sented by the counties of Pembroke and Waterford. 
The latter is divided by a low ridge of hills into 
Decies within Drum and Decies ndthont Drum, 
where the name Deoio.s refers to an ancient people 
called the Deisi, whom Irish tradition traces across 
to Pomhrokesliire. 

The ancient Og.aiiis are all epitaphs on atone, 
but a few of the later ones occur on lead and on 
ving.s and brooches. So far as this goes, it might 
he gatliered that .stone was the most common 
material on whioli Ogams were cut; this may, 
however, be doubted, and more use may have been 
made of pieoe.s of wood. In any ca.se, when a 
workman liad to cut an Ogam inscription on a 
tombstone, it was probably handed to him on a 
slip of wood with pirepared angles. We can call 
to mind more than one instance where it can he 
shown that^ tlie cutter, so far from knowing what 
he was cutting, began the Ogam at tlie end instead 
of .at the beginning. Had he had the Ogam before 
liini on a piece of skin or any plane surface he 
might he expected to have out the scores on the 
middle of the face of the .stone. In fact, some of 


tlie specimens of Ogams fiom Shotkand .aie found 
to liave been so nrilten ; and as the edge of tlie 
stone would be lepiesented in mannseiipt by a 
coiitinmnis straight line, we find a groove scr.atclieil 
on the Hat part of the .stones, and the Og.ain semes 
ariangcd in comieetioii with it instead of foUowiim 
one of the edge.s. So it is not inipiolialile that 
prepared pieces of wood foinied the most n.siial 
maternal for cutting Og.ams, as they seem to have 
done for the Runic alphahet.s of Teutonic nations, 
It is needless to niention that ( )gam is not a .species 
of shoithand : few hands could well he longer ; and 
it ought likewise to be needless to s.ay that there is 
nothing cryptic about this method of writing. It 
is a pretty general iiile, for example, tliat a coni- 
liound word of four syllables in lire jth or 6tli 
century .l.D. appear.s as a woul of two in the 
niodeiu dialects of Goidelic, so tliat an Ogmic geni- 
tive Lnyuquriti is latei mot with C()mpies.sed into 
Luicrid. Here the changes wliicli have taken 
place are in haimony M’itli the asoert.ained rule.s 
of Irish .accentuation, ami no Celtic scholar would 
think of .saying that Lny nquriti is a cryptic foun of 
Luicrid: tliat would he .simjily to deny the history 
of the word any phonological perspective, and so in 
other cases. Lastly, for the study of Goidelic 
philology the import.ance of the Ogaiii iiiscriptiona 
extant, few comparatively speaking and meagre 
as they are, is niiich tlie same as that of Roman 
inscriptions would be for Hoiiiiuice philology, 
supposing all other remains of Latin speech liad 
utterly perislied. 

The most coinincliciisivo work on Ogams is Brash’s 
Oiium-tnacnhcd hlonumtnla of the Guedhil in the 21r dish 
Islands, with a VisscrlaUnn on the Oi/am Character 
(Loud. 1879) ; and next to it in point of oouiprohonsive- 
ncss must bo ranked Wir fSanuiel Ferguson’s Oi/hum Iti- 
srnptions m Ireland, V'alcs, and Hcotland (Edin. IS87), 
wliioh consists of the Blimd Lectuirs dolivored in Edin- 
burgh in 188it. I'apcrs on Ogam.s will be found in the 
Trans. Hot/. Irish Acad., especially liy the Bishop of 
Limerick, who has also propounded a theory of the origin 
of Ogmic writing in the Iltrmathena. 'Tho jomiml which 
has nhovo all others kejit its page.? open for Ogam finds 
ill IroLmd is that of the Royal Hist. Aroliseo. Assoc. 
Ireland (originally founded ns the Kilkenny Society in 
the year 1849). Among other things Its Journal for 1874 
contains tracing.s made by G. M. Atkinson of old treatises 
on Og,anis, togetlier witli e.vplanations, including the 
tlieory of tlie nunierioal oiigin of tho Ogams tor h, d, c, 
qit, wliicli wo find to have been contributed liy the Eev. 
Edmond Barry. Tlie Ogams of Wales and Devon wdl 1 e 
found in their places in Hlibner's Inscriptioncs Britannia 
Chrtstianic (Berlin, 1876). Further, those of the Prin- 
ciiiahty liavo from time to time been noticed and ilhia- 
tiatcd in tho Archaologia CumOrensis, and they will also 
be found in Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallice (O.xford, 
1870-79). The Ogams of the Isle of Man have been 
described in the Academy and the Manx Note-look; and 
papers on tho Scottish Ogams were read before the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ill the years 1882-84 hy 
the Earl of Southesk after careful ex.aniination of tho 
stones. The names in the Ogams of Wales and Devon 
havQ been discussed in detail in Bdiys's Lectures o/i Welsh 
Bhilology (Loud. 1.S79), and some Ogmic forms h,avQ been 
used for the purposes of Celtic philology by Dr Whitley 
Stokes in his Celtio lieehnsion (Giitt. 1.886). Lastly, 
the must important Irish tr.ict on Ogams is to bo found 
in the IBth-centiiry manuscript known as tlie Book of 
Ballyinote ; it occupies folios 308-314 of tho autotype 
edition (Dublin, 1SS7) of that extensive codex. 

Ogasawara. See Bon in. 

Ogdcilj caiiital of Weber county, Utah, is 
aiUiated, at an elevation of 4,340 feet, at the con- 
lluence of the Weber .and Ogden rivers, where tlie 
former passes throngli the Wahsatcli Mountains, 
37 miles N. of Balt Lake City. It i.s of importance 
as the place where the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific r.ailronds, as well ns three other.s, join. 
Tlie city contains a Methodist university (founded 
1890), a foundry and several mills, breweries, and 
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inanufaotoriew of woollens, Itrooms, boots and shoes, 
i-fl. Pop. (1880) 00(39. 

Og<lcnsl)Urg’, a poi-t of New Ymk, on the St 
La^Yl■eIlce, at the luontli of the Oswegatchie, onno- 
site Prescott, C'auiula, ami 515 niile'i by rail RNIV. 
of New York City. It-' piiuoipal liuililinss are the 
Roman Catholic eathwb'al and the Onited Slates 
governnient Imilding. The city lias a large lake 
and river trade, and contains a huge grain-elevator 
and niannfactoiie.s of llonr, lunilior, and leather. 
A steam-ferry plie.s to PrCbcott. Pop. 10, ,14]. 

Ogee, Ogive, Ogive it, the name given by the 
Fiencli to the pointed arch; and as -an English 
architeotnr.al term, ogi\'o lihs are the main ribs 
which cro,ss one another at tlie inteisection of the 
vaulting. Ogee, a form of the same word, is 
applied to a compound curve, made up of a conve.v 
curve continued hy a concave one. Ogival work is 
common in the liecorated Style (rpv., fig. .1), and 
nnay be seen in the tracery of the Plamlioyaut (q.v.). 
The ogee niouhling is that also called O'l/ma rceei-.w, 
illubtiated at MouLDiNCi. Tlie French woul is 
from tlie Sjiaiiish aiir/o, and that fiom the --Uahie 
‘.summit,’ ‘verte.v.’ 

Ogicr Ic Oaiioi.s, See ('ii.tN.soss. bb i 1 e.stes. 

OslcHioriie, J.Uie.s Euu’.viin, loundcr of 
(leorgia, was horn in Loinhni, 21,sfc Decemliei 1098, 
the sou of Sir Thoopliilus, Oglethorpe, of Godal- 
niing in Surrey. Aftor .slmlying awhile at O.vfonl 
he joined the Onaidh licfoia he was twenty, ami 
served on the (Joiitineiit with Prince Eiigeue. 
From 1723 to 17S4 he repiosciited Ilaslemuro in 
pavliameut. Meanwhile he projected a colony in 
Amerio.a, where the delitor.s fclien languishing in 
English gaols uiiglit start life afresh, and which 
should be also a lefiige for the poesccuted Genn.an 
Protestants (.see S.VLznuRU). Pailiament coutrili- 
ntecl £10,000, George II. gave a grant of the neces- 
sary land, after him onlled Georgia ; and in 1733 
Oglethorpe went out with a company of 130 persons 
and founded Savannah. In 17.35 lio took out 300 
luoie, including the two iYesluys ; and in 1738 he 
was hack again with a regiment of GOO men, raised 
in anticipation of a war with Spain, from whose 
neighbouring colony of Floiida ho had already 
received annoyance. War was declared by the 
niotlier-countries in 1739, and in 1741 Ogletliorpe 
invaded Florida and unsuccessfully attacked St 
Augustine (.see lii.s own acoonnt, published 1743); 
the next year he repulsed a Spanish invasion of 
Georgia, In 1743 lie left the colony for the hast 
time, to meet and repel before a court-martial the 
malicious charges of one of his own otticcin. He 
was again tiied and acquitted after the Forty-live 
for having failed, as major-general, to overtake 
Prince Chnrle.s’s ai'my. Tlie charter of his colony 
he surrendered to the British govei-ninent in 1752. 
His later years were spent at Cranliam Hall, liis 
seat in E.asex, where he died 30th Januaiy 1785. His 
intimate friends included many of the most eminent 
men of the day. Pope’s couplet i.s well known : 

Or driven liy strong benevolence of soul, 

AVIU fly, like Oglethorpe, from pole Lo pole. 

Hr Johnson urged him to write his life, and even 
ofl'ored to do it himself ; and Bo.swoll made a few, 
but insulfieient, notes with the same object. 

See Lives by Harris (Boston, 18-11), "Wright (Lond. 
18(37), and Bnioo (New "rork, 18110). 

Osow^, or Ogoway, a river of "West Africa, 
has its origin on the we.st side of the watershed 
that parts its basin from that of the Congo, in 2° 
40' S. lat., 14° 30' E. long., flows north-west, we.st, 
and finally curves round by the south so as to pour 
ite waters into Naiiareth Bay, on the north side of 
Cape Lopez. It forms a wide delta of some 70 
sq. m. in extent. In the dry season (July to Sep- 


tember) it sluinka to a narrow onnent winding 
lietween the rocky oli^huctimi'^ of its bed ; at other 
times it is a dee)i, hroad stream, navigable hy boats ; 
numerous islands and saiidhanks and shallows ]ire- 
vent vessels of any sue from nsceiuliiig. It has been 
dominated hy Fiance, through her coluiiy on the 
Gaboon (q.v. ), since 1885. 

Osy'ges, the eailicst legemhuy king of Attica 
and Iheotia, in whose time a great Hood took place 
called the Ogygian Flood. 

OgySiin, a germs of Ttih>bite.s (q.v,), peculiar 
to the Lower Silni ian system. 

O’Hara, Theodore, author of ‘The Bivouac 
of the Head,’ was boirt at Danville, Keiitnoky, in 
1820. He was a lawyer and journalist, but served 
as captain attd major in tlie jMe.xican war, after- 
wards, for a year-, in the United States cavalry, and 
in the civil war as a colonel on the Confci'lerate 
side. He died in 1867. See monograph by lianck 
(Baltimore, 1875), and the Ctniurij (May 1890). 

©'Higgins. See Chili, 

Ohio, a liver of the United States, called by 
the French exploi'er.-,, after its Indian name, la 
lielhi liirUre, next to the Missouii the largest 
atlhrerit of the Mrs.si.sippi, is formed hy the union 
of the Alleghany and Ivlonorrgahela at I'itlsbiu'gh, 
Penttsylvanhi, and Hows west-south-west 975 tiiiks, 
with a hrendtii of 4()() to 1400 yaids, draining, with 
its tiilmtaries, an area of 214,(10(1 sip ut. In its 
cour.se it .seiiiiinte.s the irortliern .states of Ohio, 
Indiana, amt Illinois front the wmthern states of 
"West "Virginia nrrd ICerrtncky. The principal towns 
trpon its banks ai-e rittshni'gh, Wheeling, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville (wliere there are rapids of 22 feet 
in a mile, with a steamboat carral), Ev'ansville, 
New Albany, Jladison, Portsnioutlr, Covington, 
and Cairo. Tire river-’.s principal afihrents are the 
Tennessee, Cirnrhovhuid, W'ahasb, Kentucky, Great 
Kanawha, Gineir, Jlirsldnguni, and fscioto. It is 
rr.stially navigrrble froirr Pittsburgh. 

Ohio, the fom lb in population of tlie .states of 
the American Union, lies between 38° 25' and 42° 
N. lat. and 80° 30' and 84° SO' W. copitiuiit issi i,, v.a. 
long. It stretches from uortlr to by j. c, Lipphicoit 
soirtli 210 mile'-, and from east to comr.™)- 
west 220 nrile.s ; tire irortlievrr and soutliern and 
nrucli of the eastern bourrdaites are irregular’. 
Area, 39,964 sq. m., or equal to that of Irelaml and 
"\Yales together. Ohio is a part of the original 
North-west Territory, chiefly claitrred hy Virginia 
riitder chnrter.s granted hy tire English kings, which 
territory hccaine a corporate body soon after the 
formation of tire "Virginia colony ; and wherr that 
colony became a state, the territory, with undefined 
northern lirrrits, became a county. Oltio was the 
first state created within the territory, of which 
it cotrtprise.s trttrcli of the best part. It is watered 
on the rtoj'Ui hy Lake Erie, and on nirrch of tire 
east and all of its southern boirndavy by the Ohio 
Ktver, from wliiolr it derives its name. 

The face of Ohio, taken as a whole, presents the 
appearance of ait exten.sive, rnoriotonorrs plain. It 
is moderately undiilnting, but not mountainous ; 
in many places streams have forced a vyay tlrrongli 
bohi eltfts of sandstone. A low ridge enters 
the state near the north-east covner and crosses it 
in a south-westerly direction. This ‘ divide ’ .separ- 
ates the waters of Lake Erie and tire Ohio River, 
and maintains an average elevation of a little over 
1300 feet above sea-levcd. Noi'tlr of tbt.s ridge the 
surface of the country is generally level, gently 
deciiniiig toward the lake. The central part of 
Oiiio is ahno.st a level plain, about 1000 feet above 
the sea, slightly inclining southward. The southern 
part is somewhat billy, the valleys growing deeper 
as they approach the Oliio River, whose tribu- 
taries liere water many extensive and fertile 
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valleys. There are a few prairies or plains in the 
north-western pai ts of the state, but over its greater 
portion originally existed immense quantities of 
timber. The principal rivers draining .sonthwaul 
to the Ohio are the Miiskhignm, Scioto, Great 
Miami, and Little Miami. Northward to the lake 
are the Tuscarawas, Guj ahoga, Srrnilusky, Hiiron, 
and Jlaninee, all but the la.st narrred being entirely 
in the .state. 

The rocks runlerlying Ohio belong to the .Silrt- 
riarr, Dovoniarr, and Carhonifer'oir.s sy.sterrr.s. The 
general arrairgenrerrt of the geologrcal forrrratirnr 
shows a layer of .sheets resting irr the for'tir of an 
arch fronr Lake Erie to the Ohio River-. The 
linrestone (No. 4) trridw.ay in the .st.ate is uuhrokeir, 
and stretches from siile to side; the Oriskarryj the 
Corniferotts, the Ilarrrilton, arrd Hrrrort formations, 
thoirgh generally rerrroved fronr the crowtr of the 
ai'ch, still reinaiii (tver a liirrited ar-ea irear the cetr- 
ti-al portion. Ort the .shle of the gre.it antrelirral 
axis the r-ocks ilip downward into a h.asin, which 
for .several Irundreil miles, rrorth arrd south, occupies 
the iiiterv.al betrveen the Nashville and Cincirrrrati 
ridge and the Ihst fold of the Alleghany iSIorru- 
tains. As they dip toward the cerr tr-e of this tr-rrrrglr, 
on the e.asteru and southern hor-rler of the rstate, 
the older rooks are deeply hnrieil, arrd the surface 
is here nnderlairl by the Alleghany enal-rireasures ; 
while in the nortlr-westerrr part of the state the 
strata dip northwarrl and pass irr the .sarrro way 
under the Michigan orral-hasirt. The coallichls of 
Ohio oor-er over 12,000 sip rri., the beds estirrrated 
to average 15 feet in thhrkiress. Irttrrrenso rlejrosits 
of lhne.stone, freestone, ami mill-.storres .ahortntl. 

ArcltUiologioally Ohio is the rioliost held irr Artrer- 
ica. In no other .state have Iteeir forrnd so nr.any evi- 
dences of man’s antiquity cxompliliod in iittpletrnnrts 
of stone, hone, copper, and clay ; while the rnrrat 
e.xtensive and elaborate sy.sterns of earthwork.s irr 
America are at Newark, near Clrillicothe, arrd on 
the Miami blnlls near Waynesville. ,Seu Mounp- 
EUILDEUS. 

Ohio is one of the chief nranrifaotrrrirrg .slates in 
the Union, leading all others irr the rrrauufaotrrre of 
farttr rnaelritrery, cai'rhige.s arrd wagons, woollen 
and cottorr goods, frrrnitnre, arrd wiite arrd spir-ils. 
It has also great rollirrg-nrills and iroir-factories, 
glaas-factories, potteries, and oil-works. In agri- 
culture the .state is first in the Uniotr irr rrrarry 
r-pg.ard.s. Its annual productiorr of maize is some 
90,000,000 bushels, of wheat 40,000,000, of wotrl 
over 20,000,000 lb. Cattle .arrd hogs are rcirretl irr 
large iiumber.s. Ohio is a leadirtg pnrk-pr-odueitrg 
slate. The oil-fields, prevailing largely irr the 
irorth-west, ar-e being rapidly developed, and 
already the output is secotrd otrly to th.at of 
Pennsylvania. Natural gas has been fourrd irr 
imnterrse quantities, but nt the present rate of 
oonsrrrrrption is soon exhausted. 

Eistory , — Irr 17S7 the Ohio Cottrpany of As.sociate.s 
was or-ganised irr New England by those who hatl 
served in the war of the revolution, and under their 
auspices a large tract of land was purchased from 
the government in the territory north-west of the 
Ohio River, pajurrent being made in ‘ Continerrtal 
Certilroates ’ issued to the .soldiers for their services. 
This was the lir.st public sale of land by the Uitiled 
States govern merit. In connection with its salo 
the famous ‘Compact’ or ‘Ordinance of 1787 ’was 
passed, griaran teeing for ever in the teri-itory civil 
and religious freetTom, the systenr of coniinon 
Bohools, trial by I’ury, and the right of inherit- 
ance. In 178S Marietta and Cincinnati were 
founded, and till 1791 settlements in the southern 
part of the territory incre.ased rapidly. In that 
year the Indians became troiihlesoine, owing to 
the continual enoroaohmeuts of the whitc.s, anrl an 
army under the governor suffered a disostroiia 


defeat. In Noreniher 1794 a signal victor v was 
gained by General Anthony AVayno over the 
Indians at ‘ Eallen Tinibeis’ on the Miuiince 
River-. The year- after a treaty of ])eiioo was con- 
cliitled at Port Greenville, the Imlian.s cedintr a, 
great portion of territory, which settlers Ijermn,4 
once to fill, and tiro towns of Xenia, IJaytnn 
Hamilton, Clrillicothe, Z.anesville, Pranklintoii’ 
and other's were established. Clrillicothe was 
made the .seat of governnrent for the territory, and 
a Capitol building erected. Irr 1802 a coirstitr’rtioii 
was arlopted for the ‘Eastern Division of the 
Territory Nortlr--n'est of the Ohio,’ to bo known as 
‘Ohio,’ arrd ort Ifltlr Pebniary 180,3 Ohio was 
fornrally admitted into the Union By ISIO its 
liopulatiorr was ‘230,700, and the itrerease fronr 
that period was rapid. As early as 1S12 steam- 
heat rravigatroir itpr .arril down the Ohio Rivei- 
was aceortrplislted ; by 1S34 tbore were, as rtow, 
70!) miles of carral irr operation ; arrd tire (Mad 
River Railro.ad, bogntr hr 1837, w.as opened for 
traflic irr 1842, ami coitriileled to the lakes l>y 1848; 
irr 1890, 7707 miles of i-arlway traversed lire state’ 
not counting tlnnblo ti-acks, &o. Ohio has givcit 
four irre.sidctrLs to the Union — Grarrt, H.-iyes, 
Gar'Ireld, arrd IJenjamin Hariison. 

Ohio is dividetl irrto 88 oorrntios, arrd returns '21 
nrerrrber-s to cortgre.ss. The justices of tire snprertre 
corrrt ar-e elected for terms of live j-ears by the 
people. Tlror-e are now 1.8,751 cleniuitbary ami high 
schools, 44 .acadenrre.s of various khrds, 19 pro- 
fcs.sit)rral and nr t school.s, arrd 34 colleges and 
uni versi Lies. The ratio of illiteracy is le.ss than the 
average of other stales. The largest cilie.s are 
Cincinnati, Clevel.arrd, Colnmhirs (the capital), 
Toledo, Sanrln^ky, Dayton, Springfield, Steuheir- 
villo, Portsmonth, Akroir, Youngstown, and 
Canton. Tlrtr total taxable value of real .aiul 
per.soiral prrrporty in 1890 w.as .‘jjl, 778, 138, 477. Pori. 
(1850)1,980,329; (1870)2, e(j.'),260; (1880) ,3,198,002; 
(1890) 3,070,31(1. 

OllliUl, a toryrr of Prn.s.sian Sih^sia, 20 irtiles .SE, 
of llreslau by rail, oir the Oder. I’op. 8575. 

Ohm, Georu Simon, phy.sicist, horn at Erlan- 
gen, Kith March 1787, heearne in 1849 profe.ssnr nt 
Munich, arrd died thoro 7th July 1854. For Ohm’.s 
Law arrd the oh»i as a measure of eleotrie resistance, 
•see Ei.ectuicitv, Vol. IV. p. 297. 

Ohlict, GEOuiili.S, a Pretreh irovelist of gr'e.at 
poprrlai'ity, if irot rrrerit, horn 3d April 1848 at 
Paris. lie studied law, arrd after practishrg some 
time a.s an advocate took to journalism, and later 
to litoratrrre pr-oper. Utrder the gerreral title of 
Zes Zalailli’s da tn Vic he has imblished a series 
of novels dealltrg cotnprelrensively with social 
qrrestiorrs, soirre of which have actually reached a 
hrtntlr'cdth edition. The Ih'st in this cycle of 
rorrrarrees was iierrje Funine (1881), too quieldy 
followetl by Lc Ihdtrc do Forges (1882), La Com- 
fesse Zandi {1SS3), Lise Flmiron (1884), La grande 
Maniicre (lSS0),L(',vZ)iime.? dela Cruix-Mort ( 1SS6), 
•and VolonU ( 1888 ). 

Oldilllll) or ER-i'RirHE, a genus of uriirnte fungi 
irrfeatirrg variona plants, and especially irnportaut 
as tiro cairso of a rar-aging disease of the viite, 
ropularly known as vine-mildew. The disease was 
irsl observed in Kent in the spring of 1845 ; it 
spread, rapidly over the English vineries, and w.as 
observed .about the sarrte tiiue irr the vineries of 
Par-Ls, and soon afterwards in those of irearly .all 
irarts of France, Italy, Gr-eece, Tyrol, .and Hungary, 
ami in a less degree hi the Rhine valley. _ Its 
ravage.s extended to Algeria, Syr-ra, Asia Mirtot, 
and e-specially to the i.sland of Madeira, where it 
nearly put nu eird to the production of tire oelo- 
hrated wine. The disease appears first in the 
leaves, these drop off, the plant loses strength 
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through iiiiiiaired nutrition, the young .slionts fall 
victinis, and lastly tlie giapes. Torvdered sulphur 
ivas found useful as a cuie, hut the applications 
had to he veiy fretpiGiit; in consequence of its 
iinpoitance the duty of sulphur -was reduced hy the 
Fieneli goveinnieiit. It is jn'ohable that in this 
case, as in all diseases of the sort, the gencial 
vitality of the orgaiiisni must be lowei'ed before it 
will fall a victim. Over-cidtivation ,md long use 
of the same ground arc predisposing causes. 

Oil-l)CCtlC) a name given to beetles of the 
Melee and allied geneva, ■which wlien distnibed 
emit a yellowish oily liquor from the joints of their 
legs. Some species are used as vesioauts instead 
of cantharides. 

Oil-bird. See Guachauo. 

Oil-cakc ia nsed mainly for feeding sheep .and 
cattle. It is made from the solid lesidue of oleagin- 
ona seeds (linseed, i'ape-.SEed, cotton-.seed), after a 
large proportion of their oil has been e.vtraeted. 
The following is the usual pioces.s of manufacture 
in Britain. The .seed is crashed Iretweeii iion 
iollcr.5, then damped ami ground upon a mill of 
the following construction. T'^vo large cuonlar 
blocks of haul gra?ute are .set edgewise on a bed- 
stone of the same niateiial, which is slightly 
hollowed out; Lho.se two upright stones arc con- 
nected hy a horizontal sliaft which paases through 
the centre of both, and is lixed at its middle to a 
revolving upright shaft. The ntuim are thus made 
to revolve about timir vertical axes, while at the 
same time they lU'e left tree to he turned lound the 
horizontal shaft hy the friction of grinding. The 
meal thus obtained is heated in kettles formed of 
tivo compartments, in the iiinor of which the meal 
is placed, while the outer is filled with steam. The 
meal is then lilled into small woollen hags of tire 
slia[ie it Is wished to make the cakes— usually 
ohluni', about 30 iiiehes hy 12 inches, and J to J 
inch thick. The.se hag.s are then placed in wooden 
'wrappers,' whioli consist of two pieces of hard 
wood, of the same size as the cakes, hinged to- 
gether at tlie end ; the ivood is H.simlly corrugated 
and furnished with a stamp to mark the cakes. 
The wrappei.s containing the hags full of cni.shcd 
seed are then placed in the com|)artmenls of a 
press worked on the same principle as a Hydraulic 
Pro.s9 (q.v,), li.xcept that the oil from the .seed is 
used instead of water. In this way about 90 per 
cent, of the oil the seed contains is squeezed out 
of it, leaving sullicient to bind the residue of 
ground husks into a solid Hun cake. Sometimes 
the process is varied, in that the seed, instead of 
being giouud under stones, is lepeatedly crushed 
on iion rollers; in this case the crushed seed is 
steamed in the kettles to give the neee.ssary 
moisture, not merely heated as described above. 
Sometimes oil-seeds are subjected to a chemical 
instead of a mechanical iirocess — viz. solution of 
the oil in bisuliihide of carbon. By this means the 
oil may be ahiiast completely extracted. Mustard, 
rape, castor-oil, iindecorlicated cotton-seed cake, 
and some others are also used as fertilisers. 

Oil City, Pennsylvania, oii both sides of the 
Alleghany liivei' (here eroa.sed hy long railroad 
and passenger hridges), IS3 miles liy rail N. hy E. 
of Pittsburgh, is one of the principal oil markets in 
the state, and tlie centre of a busy trade. It con- 
tains, besides oil-refineries, engine- and hoiler- 
faotmies, and a large cooperage. Pop. (1870) 327B; 
(ISHO) 7315. 

Oil-engine. See Gas-engine. 

Oil-fuel, Oil-ga.$. See Fuel, Gas-liriitinu, 
Petholeum. 

Oil Palm. See Oils, and Palm. 

Oil Rivers. See Niger. 


OiLs (including I’at-,). 'The fats and fixed oiK 
constitute an impol taut and well-marked grou]i of 
organic comjiomuls, which e.xi.st abmidantf; both 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. They aie 
not simple organic comijoumls, hut each of tliPiii is 
a mixtuie of .sevei.al 'iicli compounds to which the 
teim jfli/ceridu is applieil ; and the glj ceiides which 
hy tlieir ini.xtuie in vmions proportions foini the 
numeiou.s fats and oils are mainl,^ those of palniitic, 
stearic, and oleic acids, and to a less extent those 
of other fatty acids, such n.s hutyiic, capioic, cap- 
rylic, and capiic aciils, which aie obtained fioin 
butter, myristic acid, which is obtained from cocoa- 
nut oil, &c. The memhera of this group ma,\' he 
bulhl and hard, like snet ; semi-solid and soft, like 
hntter, liorse-gieiisc, and lard ; or liuid, like the 
oils. The solid and semi-.solid are, however, 
usually placed together and termeil fats, in con- 
tradistinction to tlie iluid oils. The most .solid 
fats aie readily fusible, ami liecome reduced to a 
Iluid or oily state at a teinpevature lower than 
that of the lioiling-point of water. It i.s not until 
a temperature of between 5(J0' and Q00“ F. is reached 
that they begin rieaily simiiltaneoiisly to hoi! and 
to undergo decomposition, gi'ing off aeioleine (an 
acrid product of the distillation of glycerine) and 
other coiiipomid.s. In ci)ii,sef|iieiioe of this iiropevty 
these oils are termed yl.rcrf m/s, in coutiadistinctiuh 
til a pcifeclly .scpauito grou)) of oily iiiatteis, on 
wliicli the odmiferoiis properties of plants depend, 
and which, from tlieii being able to hear distilla- 
tion "nitliont change, are l.iiowii as vohitiU oils. 
These, which arc also known as essential oils, differ 
ill tniu in their chemical coui])osition fiom the com- 
pounds we are now considering. All the fats and 
oils are lighter than water, and are perfectly iii- 
.solnhle in that iluid. Their specific gravity ranges 
from about 0 '91 to 0 '94. They dis.solve in ether, 
oil of turpentine (one of the volatile oils), Leuzol, 
and to a certain c.xtent in alcohol ; while, on the 
other hand, they act as solvents for sulphur, phos- 
phorus, &c. These bodies possess the property 
of penetrating pni>er and other fabric.?, rendering 
them transparent, and piudncing what is well 
known ns a gieasy stain. They are not readily 
inflamiiialile unless with tlie agency of a wick, 
when they burn with a bright llanie, In a pure 
and fr&sli state they are devoid of taste and smell, 
but on exposure to the air they become oxidised 
and acid, assume a deejier colour, evolve a dis- 
agreeable odour, and are acrid to the taste; or, 
in j) 0 |)iiliu' language, they become rmwid. The 
rajiidity with wliich this change ocouvs is consider- 
ably inoreioicd by the pieience of muoilaginons or 
albhmiiums liodies. The lancidity may be lenioved 
hy shaking the oil in hot water in which a little 
hydrated magnesia is suspended. 

The general dillusion of fats and oils in the 
animal kingdom has been already deseriheil (see 
Fats). In the vegetable kingdoin they are 
equally widely distrihntcd, there being scarcely 
any tissue of any plant in which traces of them 
may not he detected; Iiut they are specially 
abundant in the .seeds. The seeds of the Cvucifer.T 
arc remaikaldy rich in oil ; limseed yielding fully 
20 per cent., and rape-seed about 40 per cent, of 
oil ; and some fruits, as those of the olive and oil- 
palm, yield an aliiuidauce of oil. 

Tlie' uses of oils and fats are numevoiis and 
highly important, many being extensively eni- 
ployed as articles of food, as medicines, as lubri- 
cating agent.?, in the preparation of soap.s, oint- 
ments, vavnishes, pigments, for candles, lamp.s, and 
other means of illumination, and for the jmrpose 
of dressing leather, (kc. In Africa, Asia, and the 
Pacific animal and vegetable oils and fats are 
much used for anointing the pereon and Muearing 
the hair, tluLS affording a protection against heat 
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(lull tlie iittaeks of iiisucth, and checkin'' excesbivc 
liei'bijiration. This practice conduces to iiealtli and 
preserves tlie slrin smooth and .soft. Oil thrown 
on the sea lias a lemarkahle ell'ect in snhdning 
the force of the waves. A few oallons oast upon 
stoiinv seas moderates and prevent.s the waves 
hieaking with force. This practice niiolit he 
adopted by lifeboats wiien aiipioachin^ wrecks, and 
rescuin'' the ouwv.s of strainlcil vesseks. The coin- 
po.sition of tire line oils required for watches and 
sewini'-niaclune.s is often carefully kept secret. 
Those princiji.ally imed are hen, almond, olive, and 
neat’s-foot. The oihs siiitalile for machine-shops 
and geneial cotton and woollen inacliinery require 
a good body, rather viscid, h’or woollen spindles 
a lighter oil, and for cotton spindle.s, which have 
a speed of 40(10 revolutions per niinnte, an oil of 
still lighter body. Foi luliricating purposes niincral 
oils may with advaiiL.age he mixed with animal 
and vegetable oils to diminish their tendency to 
thicken ; the more Unid an oil is the le.s.s friction 
takes place. 

( 1 ) Vegetable Fats. — The chief solid fats of vege- 
table origin are cocoa-nut oil, nutmcg-hutlcr, cocoa- 
imtter, anil palm-oil. The Ihiid vegetable faks or 
oils arc divisible into the iioii-di-i/iiif/ n,m\ the dri/- 
sng oils ; the latter being distinguialied from the 
former by their becoming dry and solid when e.x- 
posed in thin layers to the air, in consequence of 
oxygenation. Some of the drying oil.s, when mixed 
with cotton, wool, or tow, absorb oxygen so lapidly, 
and consequently become .so heated, as to take Iho, 
and many cases of the spontaneous combustion of 
heaps of oily inatoriah that have been employed in 
cleaning' machinery have been recoided. The chief 
non-drying oils are olive-oil, aliunnd-oil, and colza- 
oil ; while the most important drying oils arc those 
of linseed, hemp, poppy, and wahmt : castor-oil 
aeenis to^ form a link between tlie.so tw'o classes 
of oils, since it gradually hoooines hard by long 
exposure to the air. 

(2) jliiiiiial Fats. — The cliief solid fals are beef 
and mutton suet oi- tallow', lard, butter, goo.s6- 
grease, i&o. j while among the Huuks .sperm-oil, 
ordinary whale-oil, cod-liver oil, and neat’s-foot 
oil may be especially mentioned. In many of their 
characters spermaceti and beeswax resemble the 
solid fats. As a general rule, stearin and palmitin, 
both of which have comparatively higdi fusing- 
points (hetw'een 157° and 114° P.), preponderate in 
the solid fats ; wliila olein, which is Iluid at 32°, 
is the cliief constituent of the oils. 

When any of these bodies are heated with the 
hydrated alkalies they undergo a change which 
has long been known as Saponification, or con- 
version into Soap (q.v.), in which the fatty acid 
combines with the alkali to form a soap, while the 
sweet viscid liquid glycerine is simultaneously 
formed. When the fatty acids are required on a 
large scale, a.s for the manufacture of the so-called 
stearin candles, which in reality consi.st inaluly of 
stearic and palmitic acids, snlphnric acid and the 
oil or fat are made to act upon each other at a high 
temperature (see CANDLE). The fatty acids may 
also be procured in a very jniro form by the injec- 
tion of .superheated steam at a temprerature of be- 
tween 500" and 600° into heated fat. A complete 
list of even the chief fats and lixed oils would take 
up rar_ more space than we can command. 'The 
more important are noticed in separate articles, 
such as Fixed Oil of Almonds, Castor-oil, Croton- 
oil, &c., and some account given of their properties 
and nses_; or under the names of the substances 
from which they are procured— Linseed, Kape, 
Candle-nut, Cocoa-nut, Cotton (for Cotton-seed 
Oil), &o. Eeference may also he made to tlie 
articles on Butter, Ghee, Lard, Cod-liver Oil, &c. 

The Volatile or Essential Oils exist, in most 


instances, ready formed in plants, and are believed 
to constitute their odorous principles. They form 
an extremely numerous clas.s, of which mo.st of the 
inenihers are Iluid. Many used for Ihivouiiri" aie 
aitifieially coniponnded (see Butyric Acid) 
Es.seiitial oils aie nuich empdoyed in peifiniiei!’ 
for Hai'ouring liiincurs and confectionery, and fm- 
varioins purposes in the arts. They will lie 
described at Puruumeuy. The mineral oih will 
he fmiiul disenssed under the heads of Nanlitlm 
Paraflin, Pctrolenni. ‘ ' 

^OiL,s IN THEIR Commercial IIel.vtion.s.— 
Vcf/etcible 0//s.— Thu pirincipial seeds impoited for 
expiressing oil are cotton, linseed, rape, and 
ground nut ; hut many otlieis are received in’ .small 
qiiaiiUlies. Cutton-sced is now' a very iinpioitaiit 
piioduct, which was formerly much neglected. The 
impjoits into Britain ui.se from ahuiib 20,000 tons 
in 1861 to over 314,000 tons in 1800, nearlv all 
coming from Egypit ; 100 lb. of seed yield about 2 
gal. of oil. The .seed fetches £5 to £6 a ton ; the 
oil £18 to .£21 a tun. L/nscerf.— Britisli impiorts of 
this Ihix-seed now reach over 2,000,000 or., of the 
value of £4,000,000. Nearly all the suppdy used to 
he (d)laiiied fiom llmssia, which produces the host 
seed, but now the chief impiorts are fiom India; 
these arrive, however, very much mixed with rape 
and other seeds. India sliiprs about 8^ million cwt. 
of linseed yearly, of which tliree-fonr’ths is sent to 
England. One riuartor of linseed will yield by pres- 
sure 120 Ih. of oil and 24 cwt. of oil-oalce. The a\’ei- 
age annual proilnution of linseed-oil in the United 
Kingdom may ho taken to he about 120,000 tuns. 
India is the chief .source of supipily for the small 
oil-.seed.s, the value of those expiorted annually 
ranging from £!), 500,000 to £10,750,000, besides 
about £500,000 more for the oils of vaiimis kinds 
sliipipicd. Africa alone suprpdie.s piahn-oil and 
large quantities of ground-inits ; Ceylon, India, 
and the Pacillc islands the cocoa-nut oil of 
commerce. Coooa-nut Oil is expiressed from the 
albumen or ripe kernel of the nut, known in 
commerce when dried as copra. Tlie production 
of this oil does not make the .same progress 
that pralni-oil does, as the following decennial im- 
ports into the United Kingdom will show ; 1870, 
198,602 cwt. ; 18'S0, ,318,454 cwt. ; 1890, 184,409 
cwt. The pirice of the oil declined about .£10 in 
1883-90, the price being in the latter year £27 
pyer ton. Pafm-oil . — The aveiage imports of this 
oil are 50,000 Iona aimnallj'. Prices have advanced 
of jalc years, and in 1890 stood at £26 per ton. 
This oil forms a chief ingredient in the grease 
used for railway axle,s. Itupe-sccd. — The iinpimts 
of rape range between 459,000 to 2,300,000 
qr., of which about half come from Rus.sia and 
half froni India, The total exports of this seed 
from India now exceed 3 million cwt., valued at 
nearly £2,000,000 sterling ; the great hulk of this 
is sent to France and Belginm, From the liist 
pressure rapic-seed will yield about 90 Ih, of oil pier 
niiarter, and from a second pre.ssure 60 to 70 Hi. 
'the Growid-nut [Asuvliis hyjwfjwa] is now a large 
source of oil-suppily, hut tlie pirincipial conmieice 
and manufacture centre at Marseilles. 1 1 is pirin- 
cipiallj' cultivated on the west coast of Africa, hut 
is now’ much grown ill India, The pirice of the 
shelled kernels in the London market is from £U 
to £13 per ton. Olive-oil used to he one of the 
most valuable vegetable oils used for food, hut it is 
now much adulterated with or repilacod by Gingelie 
and cotton-seed oils. The ai'erage imports are 
about 20,000 tuns, the be.st Siianish fetcliing £37 
per tun. For lubricating and woollen iiianiifac- 
tnres olive-oil lias been largely reprlaced by other 
vegetable oils and lard-oil (sec Olive). Gingelie 
or Til-oil is the produce of the seed of Fesamum 
indicum, which yields about 50 per cent, of oil ; and 
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tl;e anniin.! expni't of tliis aecd from India is fiom 
to i?J million cwt. It goes jninciiially tu France and 
Italv. Tim jirice is 40 b , to oOs. the 384 lb. I’ojijiy- 
— Till’ trade iu this seed from Iiuli.a i.B a tliictn- 
atiiif one, laiiging from 450,000 to 1,30,000 cwt.; 
the e.x'povLs are chielly In France and lielgiuni. 
Tlie Bceil.B j’ield 45 per cent, of oil, irhicli is n.sed 
for culinary purposes. The seed sellh at about 43 b . 
the baff of' 308 lb. Castor-oil seed . — From 600,000 
to 700,000 en't. of this seed are px])orted annually 
from rmlia, and 2,000,000 tn 2,600,000 g,al. of the 
ciistor-oil. The e.xpre.ssion of the oil is chiclly 
ainied on in Italy and Ajnei'iea, bc,side» India. 
The I'ariDiis .specic.s of Ba.ssia of India mul Afiica 
yield good oil.s, .some of which are .semi-solid anil 
e.steemeil for soap-maliiiig. Under the name of 
Slalnva ahonl 100,000 cwt. .are shipped fiom India 
(see llUTTER-TiiHE ), —One or two .speeic.s of 
Aleiiiites produce n-hat are knmi’n as canillc-nuts 
ill commerce; the.se yield .50 ])or cent, of oil. Some 
species of G.areinia yield liolciini-bntter, which is 
used as .a Biihstitiite for ghee or clarilied biitlei hy 
the poorer classes of India. Hlaiiy .species of nuts, 
such as the Brazil, hazel, w.ahmt, and olliens, 
yield oil wliioli is used locally, hut docs not enter 
largely into coinnicree. In (jhin.a oil is obtained 
from tlie Soy liean (Sii/a hispida], and it yields 
about 18 per cent, of a drying oil. The bean-calce 
is employed for feeding moii and animals, and is 
also laigely used for inaiiuro. Another oil in.ade 
tliei'e is from the seed or fruit of the Camellea old- 
fira. It is of vcniarkahlc puiity, of an amlier 
colour, and possesses a jiloasant taste. In the 
United Status earn or maize oil and pea-iuit oil aie 
inaunfactuied, as well as ootton-aeetloii, iinsoed-oil, 
and castor-oil. The cocoa seeds or be.ius of commerce 
contain from 18 to 2(1 iier cent, of a concrete fat, 
■wliieh lieing separated in the preparation of cocoa 
and chocolate, tlirows a large amount of eocoa- 
bnttev on the market. Several thousaiuHons of it 
in flattened oakes are now sold atmnall.v in London 
and Holland. It is used for phavni.aceutical puv- 
nses and confeotionery. Nutmeg-butter, Galiim 
utter (Bassia), Caiup'a, Caiuaiiha, and certain 
vegetable tallows and waxes partake of tiiis .solid 
character. 

Animal Oils . — The prineip.al solid .anim.al oils 
found in cominevce are butter and lard, tallow, mares’ 
grease, neat’s-foot oil, and niirellued yolk of egg oil. 
The fiist two are fully de.seribed under their names. 
Tallow is the fat of oxen and slieep, but more 
especially the fat whicli envelops the kidney.s and 
other jiai't-s of the viscera, rendered down or melted. 
The qualities of tliis solid oil make it particularly 
well adapted for making candles, and until the 
end of the first quarter of the 19tli century 
candles for ordinary use were almost wholly made 
of it. Britain obtains probably about 60,000 tons 
of tallow yeai-ly at home, anil receives a.s much 
from abroad, chielly imported from North and 
South Amei’ica and Australia, Russia used to 
fnrni.sh the chief supply, but the pastoral pro- 
gvefts in the new countries has quite changed 
the sources of suiqily of animal fats. The imports 
of tallorv and stearin do not vary greatly from 
year to year; they were, in 1870, 1,523,298 
cwt, ; 1880, 1,316,379 cwt. ; 1890, 1,385,517 cwt. 
The value of the last-named year'.s imports was 
.-£1,729,349. TTie oleins, obtained liy pressure from 
animal fats, are kno-\vn in commerce as tallow- 
olein, lard-olein, and neat’s-foot oil ; they come 
next in value to Bperm-oil. The turn former are 
included under animal oil.s. Many thousand tons 
of those oleins are sent from the United States 
to Europe for artificial hutter-making. Besides the 
home production of butter, w'hich i.s large (about 
130,000 tons), the United Kingdom imported in 
1890 over 100,000 tons, valued at £10,500,000, 


and 54,000 tniiB of au artificial compinmd ]ire- 
pared from tallou , chieily in Holland, and Avhicli 
him In be lalielled as ‘inavgavine' when Hold; for 
this mnie than £3,000,000 ib jiaid (see Butteb- 
IKE). Of lard nil Biitain imjiovls 91,000 cwt., 
besides about 27,000 cwt. of other animal oils, 
such a*, mares’ greabe, tallow-nil, Ac. Laid-oil 
from wUitli the steaiin has not been pies-,ed is 
known as ‘neutral nil.’ An olein Is extiacted 
fiom beef-Mict in the United States, of which 
there are three qu.alities. Several thousand tons 
of this animal oil .me sent from Chicago to Ilolland 
for tiie manufacture of oleomaigarine. The expnit 
of this olein from the United States averages now 
30,000,000 11). yearly, valued at £600,000. Horse- 
ffj-rose i.s received from the River Plate states, 
where fheic are over five million horses. 'I'he 
niiues, which are nevei’ used for tlie saddle, are 
amiually .siangJitered in large numbers in the 
republics of Uruguay and Aigenline, A little 
liorse-grease R .also obtained in Biitain from tbe 
slanglitered linr.se.5, 400 to 500 dyings weL-lcly in 
London alone. 'Tliey fmnisli about 28 lb. of gre.ase 
eaeli, -wliicli i.s valuable a.s a lubricant. N end s-foot 
oil i.s obtained in boiling down the feet of cattle. 
It does not turn rancid, and remain.? fluid at 32°, 
AA’lieu part of its stcaiiu lia.s been abstracled it is 
u.sed for oiling churcli and steeple clocks (as it 
doe.s not solidify), foi softmiiiig le.atlier, and other 
pnriioscs. In Nortb Amoiioa, n liere .swine are bred 
so largely, the melted fat of the pig i.s a I'ery 
impoitaut secondary iiroilnct. The Unrted States, 
with its ,50 million pig.s, sends away lard to the 
I alne of .65,500,000 yearly. It is a very iiiiiiortant 
food-product, and in the Rest Indies it is muck 
used instead of butter. The imports of lard fiom 
America into Britain now average 60,000 tons 
j^early, of the value of £2,000,000. The imports 
moroased fivefold in 1870-90. Another animal fat 
is the auint obtained in the process of washing 
wool. Tliis potassic sudurate /onus no les.? than a 
tliird of the weight of raw wool in the grease. 

Marine oils are obtained from various mammals 
and fisbes in dili’eruiit localities. Much of the oil 
obtained passes under the general name of ‘ train- 
oil.’ The wbale-iisliing has been nincli abandoned 
of late years by tlie nations wliicli fiiriiieily piii.siied 
it; bub the seal-lisbing, which is less precarious 
and hazardous, is extensively prosecuted. The 
value of tile oil shipped from Nciv/oundland annu- 
ally exceeds £100,(100. The aver.ago value of the 
lish-oil imported into Biitain is only about 
£420,000; about 1880 it used to be double that 
amount. In Amoiica and the north of Europe fisli 
oils are principally obtained from the liver of the 
cod and shark, from the dogfish, porpoise, bfeu- 
haden (q.v.), pilcliard, herring, sardine, and other 
Clnpea. In the Mediterranean the tunny yields a 
large quantity of oil, extracted by boiling, often in 
sea-water. It is of a pale amber colour and an 
agreeable flavour. 

Fish oils are often confounded with the oils 
obtained from the blubber of the wiiale, seal, and 
other marine mammals, and their oil is much mixed 
with these. The great trade in animal oils and 
fatty substances indicates the care with which oily 
matters rich iu carbon and hydrogen are sought for, 
supplying .as they do a great number of wants in 
countries the m'ost civilised as well as among 
people still in tlieir primitive state. Some of these 
oleaginous substances are employed as food by 
man, some in maiiufactines, and others in medi- 
cine. ’The fish oils are usually thick, with a strong 
odour, and of difl'erent colours, according to quality 
and preparation, ranging from white to blonde and 
brown. In northern countries they still serve for 
illumination, but of late years have been largely 
siipeiseded in tluH u.ee by ga.s, petroleum, and 
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electric lighting. Fish oils ai e valuable for soap- 
making and ako much employed by curriere for 
dressing leather; and the oil is again lecoveied and 
sold for further u.so under the name of lUgms and 
.sod-oil. Sharks are largely caught off the Norway 
coast and in the Indian .seas, chiefly for theii oil. 
In Cli’eenland 300 or 400 are taken every season, 
their livers yielding a.iOO barrels of oil, which is 
much valued for lubricating. Spcrmiii'i ti, or ‘head 
matter,’ as it is commercially termed, from the oil 
being priucipally found in the enormous head of 
Physetar macroMphatm, lias, like whale-oil, been 
declining largely of late year.s. Biitain only_ re- 
ceives .some 1430 tuns, i allied at £56,325, against 
tliree times tliat quantity imported about the year 
1880. It used to lie nincli employed in candle- 
making, nii.ved rvitli about 5 per cent, of heeswa.v 
to prevent crystallisation (.sue Whale). Scal-od 
is hence inelnded rvitli train or fi.sli oil. The e.v- 
])orts fiom Newfoundland range from ,3500 tun.s to 
6000 Inns yearly, aocouliiig to the catch of seals. 
Tn 1 8S9 ( Ireafc Ihltain imporLod from that island 7000 
tuns of oil, \ .'lined at nearly .£67,000. There was a 
large decline — fully 50 per cunt. — in the piices of 
iisli oils in the year.s 1880-90. The curient piice.s 
in 1890 per tnn of 252 gallons were, for sperm, £45 
to £46 ; whale-oil, £21 to £23 ; pale seal-oil, £24 
tn £26 I and cod-oil, £22. The medicinal cod-liver 
oil realises higher price.s. Fuller information on the 
lireparation of these will he found under the various 
iiead.s. In 1878 the BrUisli imnoits of fish oils 
of all kinds were 20,006 tuns, valued at £810,891 ; 
in 1890, 20,302 tuns received V'ore only valued at 
£419,296. In various quarters a considerable 
quantity of oil is obtained from different bii’ds, 
such as the fulmar, tlio penguin, pnllins, and 
species of Procellaria, the (Tuaeliaio (q.v.), the 
goose, ostricli, emu, and rhea, the passenger pigeon, 
and others ; hut, with the exeention of jicnguin-oil 
from the Falklaiids, none of tliese appear to any 
extent in commerce, and are only usail locally. 

The large and growing importance of the oil 
trade is manifest from a consideration of the 
statiatioa of imports and ex|iorts alone in a year, 
independent of the v.arions industries and labour 
interested therein. Taking the Engli.sh Board of 
Trade figures for 1889, we find that the value of the 
imports of animal oils and fats, including butter, 
lard, tallow, &c,, amounted to .£18,395,518, tlio 
vegetable oils to £3,718,074, the mineral oils to 
£2,963,834, and the nuts and .seeds imported for 
exi)re.ssing oil to ,£8,269,678. making a lotal of 
£33,347,104. The imports are nearly all used in 
Britain, the re-exports being merely tn the value of 
£3,531,242. If to this we add the £1,701,106 for 
oil-seed cake imported, and the export of oil, soap, 
and candle, s of Ihltish manufacture, amounting to 
£2,507,095, we have a total capital involved in the 
trade of over £37,500,000, and this quite irrespec- 
tive of the home production of tallow, butter, lisli 
oils, and the like. 

Oil-AVclis. Soe Baku, Pennsylvania, Pe- 

TEOLEUM. 

Oiiioiuauia. See Dipsomania, 

Oilltineilts are fatty snhstanoes intended to 
he applied to the skin by rubbing in, and having 
the consEtence of butter. Tlie material employed 
as a basis for the ointment varies considerably, and 
as a rule the activity and action are entirely tine to 
tliQ substance incorporated witli the basis. Tlie 
most generally used hasi.s is lard, either alone or 
mixed with wax, &o., to give it more consistence. 
To avoid rancidity tlie lard is usually melted pre- 
viously with guin-henzoin, and is tlien known as 
henzoated lard. Although lard is readily absorbed 
by the skin, yet in this respect it is surpassed by 
sheep’s wool fat and Oleic Acid (q.v. ). The former 


of tlie.se, when incoi pointed with water, foniis ,an 
excellent ointment base, .smooth, and in every wav 
suitable. Lo also some of the niictiiuiis ideates, ai'e 
used willi great adiantage. Soft paraltln, known 
in commoice under a number of names, li.as aLo 
been used for ointments and does not tuin muciil 
but on the whole its ime Is nut extending. \\ 
nearly all .substances may be made into ointments 
tliere is no limit to tlieir numbei, Imt perhaps tlie 
best known are Zinc Ointment (q.v, ), Boiaeic Oint- 
ment, and the lied and White Preeijiitate Oint. 
inents (see Pueuipi'I'ate Ointment). In all cases 
the greatest care is required to ensure that the 
active principle Is rubbed nerfeetly smoolli with a 
small quantity of oil or laid before adding tlie hulk 
of the iiigiedients, otlionvise tlie iirodnetion of .a 
liomogencons ointment fiee from giit is impossilde. 
See CoLu Cream. 

Oi.se, a deiiartinent in the nortli of Fiance 
separated from the English Channel by Seine- 
Infcrienre ; area, 2261 sq. ni. ; pop. (1881) 404,555; 
(1886) 103,146. Tlie prineiiial rivers are the Oise,’ 
a trilmtary of the Seine, 150 miles in lengtli, with 
the Alsne and Therain, affluents of the Oise. Tlie 
.soil isingenoial fertile, and .agricuUiiie advanced. 
The jiroiliict.s aic the u.huiiI grain-cro|is, with an 
immense quantity of vegeiahles, wliicli are sent to 
I he markets of tlie inetroimlis. There are exten- 
sive iron manufactures; porcelain, paper, chemicals, 
heet-root .sugar, woollens, cnlLons, and lace (at 
Chantilly ) are also made. Tiie deii.artmeiit is divided 
into tlio’ four airondiHsemonts of Beauvais, Cler- 
mont, Comjiiegne, Senlis ; capital, Beauvais. 
Oisill. See O.ssian. 

Ojibbeways. See Ciiippeway Indians. 

Oka, an iinjiortant navigable river of central 
Ru.ssia, tiio iirmciiial alllucnt of the Volga fi'om tlie 
.south, rises in the "ovonnnont of Orel, and Hows 
ill a gonoially north-east diiection, and joins the 
Volga at Ilia city of Nijni-Novgorod, after a course 
of 706 miles. Its basin comprise.s the richest and 
most feitilo region of I’ussia. 'I’hc principal towns 
on its hank.s aro Orel, Bielev, Kaluga, iiiazaii, and 
Murom ; the most imimrtant.allliients are the riveis 
Moscow, Kliasma, and 'J’zna. During spring the 
Oka is navigable from Orel to the Volga ; hut in 
.summer the navigation is ohstructed by sand- 
banks. 

Okavango. See Ngami. 

Okeechobee, a lake of Florida (q.v.). 

Oken (originally Ockenfuss), LoRENZ, natural- 
ist, was born at Boliksbach, in Baden, August 1, 
1779. He studied at Wiirzburg and Gottingen; 
became extra-ordinary professor of Medicine at 
Jena in 1807 ; in 1812 lie was ajipninted ordi- 
nary professor of Natural Science; and in 1816 he 
commenced the imblication of a journal partly 
scientific and partly jiolitical, called Ins, which 
led to government interference and lii.s resigna- 
tion. In 1828 lie obtained a professorship in the 
newly-established niiiver.sity of Munich, hut in 
1832 exchanged it for another at Zurich, where he 
died 11th August 1851. Oken aimed at construct- 
ing all knowledge a priori, and thus setting forth 
the system of nature in its universal relations. 
His system of natural science is a nature-nhilo- 
.sophy, which, tliongh decried as transcendental 
and a deduction from foregone conclusions, was fer- 
tile in suggestive ideas. It was he wlin wrought 
out the tlieory, claimed by Goethe, and now ex- 
ploded, that the .skull is hut a modified vertebra. 

Hia principal works are his Ldirhudi tier N'aturphiki- 
sopliie ( 1808-11 ; Eng. trails. 1847 ), his Zehrbiieh tier 
Naturrieschichle (3 vols. 1813-27), &i\A. Alhjemeine Natm- 
gcschiehte (17 vols. 1833-45). See works on Oken by 
Eoker DSSO) and Guttler (1884), and see Sir Eiohard 
Owen’s article in the Enciiolupaidia Brilminica. 
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Okhotsk, Sl2A OF, an exteiifcive inlet of tlie 
Korth Pacific Ocean, on the east coast of Riis'-ian 
Siberia, nearly enclosed by Kamchatka and the 
Kuriles and Siiglialien. It is little navigated. 
On its northern slioi-e, at the mouth of the Okhota, 
E the binall seaiioit of Okhotsk, vith a iioji. of 300. 

Okkllioma, a territory of the United States, 
comiiiiaes two detached sections, between which 
lies a tract known as the Olieio- e’ui'jTiaiit is&i in us 
kee Outlet. The main ijortion is !>r J. n niiicmcott 

Imundeil tV. and S. h\' Tcvas, E. cnmp,.,) 

anil SE. by Indian Teiiitory, from which it is 
.sEjiarated by a veiy irregular lino, and N. by 
Kansan and the Clicrukee Outlet, tire latter lying 
between the .souLliei'n border of Kansas and the 
parallel 30^' 10' N. , and evteniling froiii the vicinity 
of the Arkansas Kii-er to the lOOth inei'iiliau. 'The 
other portion of the territory is tiie Public Land 
Strip bitnated K. of the Tevas 'pan-handle’ and 
S. of the parallel 37° N. Thin strip, ceded to tlie 
United States Iry Tevas at tlie time of its anncca- 
tion, was liy an ovei&iglit not iiiclnded in any of 
the adjacent states or territories, and until its 
incmiroration in Oklahoma Teiritoi-y was known as 
Nu hlan'a Land. The coinbineil area, exclusive of 
the Uherokce Outlet, is about 35,000 sq. in. The 
]iopu!ation is Cl,3Hi, iiiolmling 5333 per-sons in 
Ureer ooniity, situated hutwoeu the foik.s of the 
Ked River and claimed by Te.xaa. 

The surface, whioli uses grailually toward the 
nor til and west, is for the most part an upland 
prairie. The most important elevations arc the 
Wichita Mountains in tlie aoiitli. The charms of 
Oklahoma ( ‘ Beautiful Country’) liave been much 
oveiraled. It is fairly well watered by the 
Red and Arkansas rivers and their aftluenta, hut 
many of the streams are brackish, and .so saturated 
with alkaline salts as to he at times unlit for 
drinking pu!'po,se.s or for irrigation. Tlie rainfall 
is muoli lighter and also less uniform tlian in 
Indian Territory. In the river- valleys and in some 
of the upland regions tliei'e are fertile lunl piodnc- 
tive spots, but much of tho region is likely to he 
subject to the same disappointment which prevails 
in western Kan.sas dnnng iinfavourahle .seasons. 
The Piililie Land Strip, which constitutes one of the 
counties of the territory, has an arid and unproduc- 
tive soil covered here and there with a spar.se 
growth of cactus, yucca, and sage-brush. The 
climate is genei'ally mild, but subject to sudden 
ehaiigas produced by the ‘nortlier-s’ which are 
coiiiinon in this region. 

The hiatoi'y of Oklahoma dates from the year 
18(16, when the tribe.s to whom the lauds of Indian 
Territory had jireviously been granted ceded the 
we.stern portion of their domain to the United 
State, s. The land thus iicquirod was known as the 
Oklahoma district, but it was agreed that it sliould 
be used only for settlement by other Indian tribes 
or freedmen. Notwithstanding this stipulation 
westeim .speculators claimed that the lands were 
the property of the govei'nment, and open, like 
other public lands, for settlement under the Home- 
stead (q.v.) laws. In 1879 an organised efi'ort was 
made to take forcible possession of the lands, and 
adventiirer.s fi-om Texas, Kansas, and Missouri, 
equipped and ready for permanent settlement, 
invaded the territoi'y. Tbeir action was forbidden 
liy proolamation,s from Pre.sident Haye.s, and the 
intruders were finally ejected by United States 
troops. From this time until his death in 1884, 
David L. Payne, the leader of the ‘ boomera,’ ivas 
repeatedly arrested, but lie alway.'; evaded punish- 
ment and retui'iied to tho forbidileu land, with the 
number of his followers augmented. He is said to 
have received more than SIOO.OOO in fees from 
persons who secured from him permission to settle 
in Oklahoma. After liis death tho invasions were 


I continued with even gi eater jipitinacity liy Ids 
lieutenants, .Ulhongh the giivermuent lepeateilly 
jiroclaiuied the intcgiity of the tie.'ities with tlie 
Indiams and enfuiced tliem by the authority of tlip 
military, negotiations ueie opened, as a result of 
which, uqion the receipt of an ailditional bum, the 
Indians waived all clairn.s to a district in (he heart 
of Indian Teiritoiy. 'This unoccupied aiea was 
oiiened for jmblic settleineiit on A))nl 2'2, 1889. 
No one wa.s allowed to enter the liordei.s until 
noon, lint between that hour and tuiliglit the 
jinpiilation was incieaseil hv at least 50,000. 
Claims were selected, town sites staked out, and 
jinvtable houses erected before nightfall. At 
Gntlnie a bank with 850,000 capit.ol tliil a prosper- 
ous bu-sines-s dining (he uftemoon. Tlio teiritoiy 
was regularly organised with extended hound, aiie.s 
on May 2, 1890. The relation which the Cherokee 
Outlet iiiaiiitains to the tenitory which o.xetdses 
jiirihiUctioii over it may be best conijiiehended by 
quoting the woids of the official act; ‘AVhenever 
the interest of the Clierolice Indians in the lanil.s 
known as the Cherokee Outlet shall liave been 
extinguished and the piesident shall make pro- 
clamation theieof, said Outlet shall theteiipon and 
without fuithev legislation become a part of the 
leiTitory of Oklahoma.’ The tcvrituiy contains 
.seven counties, of which the county seats and 
principal towns are Guthiie, Oklahoma City, Nor- 
man, El Reno, Kingfisher City, Stillwater, and 
Beaver. 

Oln-a, a name for the Hihiscus (q.v.) cucnJonius. 

Olaf, the Saint, one of the most revered of the 
early Norwegian kings, was born in 095, and after 
having distinguished himself by bis gallant ex- 
ploits, and made his name a terror in several war- 
like expeditions on the coast.s of Normandy and 
England, succeeded, in 1015, in wresting the tliione 
of Norway from Eric and Svend Jar], The cruel 
severity tvith which he endeavoured to exterminate 
paganism by live and sword alienated the nft'eo- 
tion.s of Ills subjects, who liastened to tender their 
allegiance to Canute of Denmark on liis landing 
in Norway in 1028. Olaf lied to the court of his 
brotlier-iivlaw, .laroslai’ of Russia, who gave him 
a band of 4000 men. at the bead of wlioin he 
returned, in 1030, and gave Canute battle at 
Stiklcslad, where Olaf was defeated by the aid 
of his own subjects, and si, sin. His body was 
removed to the cathedral of Trondlijem, wliere 
the fame of its miraculous power spread far and 
wide; and Olaf was solemnly proclaimed patron 
saint of Norway in the succeeiling centiuy. See 
Pcissio ct Miractiki Beati Olaui, edited by F. Met- 
calfe (O.xf mil, 1S81). 

Olaiid. See CEl.and. 

01ailS> For Olans Magnus, see Maguds ; for 
Olans Petri, see SWEDEN [Literatwe). 

Olbers, Heinrich Wilhelm M.vtth.a.iis. phy- 
sician and astronomer, was horn at Arhergen, a 
village of Bremen, October 11, 1758, studied medi- 
cine at Gottingen from 1777 till 1780, and subse- 
quently ijraotised at Bremen. In 1811 he was a 
successful competitor for the jirize proposed by 
Napoleon for the best 'Memoir on the Croup.’ 
He became known as an astronomer by his calcula- 
tion of the orbit of the comet of 1779. He dis- 
covered the minor planets Pallas (1802) and Vesta 
(1807) ; and in 1781 he had the honour of fir.st re- 
discovering the planet Uranus. He also discovered 
five comets in 1798, 1802, 1804, 1815, and 1821, all 
of which, with the exception of that of 1815 (hence 
called Olbers' comcl), had been some days pre- 
viously observed at Paris. His observations, cal- 
culations, and notices of variou.s comets, which 
are of inestimable value to astronomers, were pub- 
lished in various forms. Olbers also made some 
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iinpoi-tant researches on the' probable lunar origin 
of meteoric stones, and invented a method for cal- 
culating the velocity of falling stars. He died at 
Bremen, 2d March 1840. His correspondence with 
Bessel was edited hy Erinan (1852). 

01(1 Bailey, the court or sessions house in 'which 
the sitting.s of the Central Criminal Court are_ held 
monthly for the trial of offences within its juris- 
diction. The judge.? of this court are tlie Lord 
Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, the judge.?, aldermen, 
recorder, and common serjeant of London. _ But of 
these the recorder, the serjeant, and the judge of 
the sheriff’s court are in most cases the actually 
presiding judge.?. Tlie judicial sitting.? here are 
of such antiquity that all record of tlieir com- 
menceraeiit ha? been lost. Crime.? of all kinds, 
from treason to petty larceny, are tried, and the 
number.? in past times were enormous, but arc 
now greatly reduced by the extended jurisdiction 
given to the onarter session.?, anil the smnmai'y 
power.? granted to magistrate.?. Here were tried 
in 1600, after the Restoration, the .surviving judges 
of Charle.s I. ; and Milton's Eikoiioldaiitcs and 
Defensio Prima were in the same year burned at the 
Old Bailey hy tlie common hangman. The patriot 
Lord IVilliam Russell was tried here in 1683, 
Jack Shejipard in 1724, Jonathan Wild in 1725, 
the poet Savage in 1727, Dr Doihl in 1777, Belling- 
ham, the a?.sassin of the statesman Perceval, lu 
1812, tlie Cato Street conspirators in 1820. The 
Old Bailey dinners given by tdo .sheriffs to tlie 
judge.s were long famous. However else varied, 
they always inoluded beefsteak? and maiTow 
pinlding.?, and were served twice a day. The Old 
Bailey adjoins Neiv<'ate (q.v.) Prison, between 
Holborn Viadnot and Ludgate Hill. Prisonora 
awaiting trial at this court are transferred to New- 
ate for the sake of convenience whilst the seissions 
eve are sitting. 

Old Believers. See Easkolnik. 

Oldbury, a busy mannfuotul'ing town of Wor- 
ce.stershii'e, Similes WNW. of Birmingham, stands 
in the mid.st of a rich mineral district, and has iron 
and steel worlcs, beside.? factories for railway plant, 
edge-tools, chemicals, &o. Pop. (1851) 11,741 ; 
( 1881 ) 18,841, See J. Nichols’ llistory of MaivxUr 
Parish (1791). 

Oldcustle, Sir. John, once popularly known 
as the ‘good Lord Cohhani,’ whose claim to dis- 
tinction is that he was the first author and the 
fli'st martyr among the English nobility, was horn 
in the reign of Edward HI. ; the exact year is not 
known. He acquired the title of Lord Oohham hy 
marriage with the heiress of the line, and signal- 
ised himself by the ardour of his attachment to tlie 
doctrines of Wyclif. At that time there was a 
party among the English nobles and gentry sin- 
cerely, even strongly, desirou.? of eoclesia.?tical 
reform, whose leader was ‘old John of Gaunt — 
time-honoured Lancaster.’ Oldoastle was active 
in the same oamse, and took part in the presenta- 
tion of a remonstrance to the English Commons on 
the subject of tlie corruptions of the cliurcli. At 
his own expense lie got Wyolif’s works tran- 
sorihed, and widely disseminated among tlie people, 
and paid a large body of preacher's to propagate 
the views of the Reformer tlironghout the country. 
In 1411, during the reign of Henry IV., he com- 
manded an English army in Franco, and forced the 
Duke of Orleans to raise the siege of Paris ; but in 
1413, just after the accession of Henry V., he was 
examined hy Archbishop Arundel, and condemned 
as a heretic. He escaped from the Tower into 
Wales, but after four year's’ biding was captured. 
He was brought to London, and — being reckoned 
a traitor as wall as a heretic— -was hung up in 
chains alive upon a gallows, and, fire being put 


under him, was hnrned to death, Deeembei' I417. 
Oldcastlo wrote Twelre Conclusions addressed to 
the Parliament of England, .sevei'al monkish 
rhymes against ‘ flcshl.ye liver.? ’ among the clerm- 
religioits discourses, Ac. Halhwell-Phillips liilt 
proved in 1841 that Shakespeare’s Sir John Falstaff 
was originally Sir John Oldoastle — a view endorsed 
in Oairdner and Speilding'-s Studies (1881). 

01(1 Catholics (Car. AltkathoUken) is the 
title assumed hy a number of Catholics who 
at Munich protested against the new dogma of 
tlie personal infallibilitj' of the pope in all ex 
C((<7ifl<fi'd_deliveranccs, proclaimed by the Vatican 
Council in 1870. It now applie.s to a comnranion 
or churcli in Germany and Switzerland, which has 
gi'own to be considerable in nnmhors and influence. 
The Munich protest hy forty-four jirofesfeors. Dr 
Diillinger and Professor Friedrich at tlieir lieail, 
was directed again.st the hiiuliiig authority of 
the Vatican Council and the validity of its decrees. 
To tlie Munich protest a number of Catholic pro- 
fe.?sor3 at Bonn, Broslnn, Preihurg, and Giessen 
declared their adhesion. The leaders of the move- 
ment met at the end of August at Nuremberg 
and drew up a declaration. The German bishops, 
though they had given warning of the dangerous 
consequences of the proclamation of the new 
dogma, submitted to the decision of the Vatican 
Council, and, in a jiastoral letter of the lOtli 
September 1870, called njion all members of the 
faculty of Catholic theology to signify their alle- 
giance. Against the refractory (numerous pro- 
fessors and one priest) they jiroccedcd hy sus- 
pending tliem from their fmiotions, and then by 
excomninnicatioii. The Pnissian and Bavarian 
govcniments, however, took their respeotive .sub- 
jects, the objects of tlio.se measures, under tlieir 
protection. 

At first the mass of the priests and laity showed 
very little sympathy with the movement, only two 
country congregatiems declaring their dissent from 
the decree of the Vatican Council. Pamphlets 
and a|ipeals issued by the heads of the party 
elicited but little Te?])onsc. Local coiiumttoes 
in furtherance of the cause were, however, formed 
in towns of Bavaria and the Rhine country. At a 
general Old Catholic Congi'e,?s, held in 1871 at 
Sluiiich, it was resolved to draw the bonds of union 
close with the clinrcb of Utreolit, the Jansenists 
(q.v.) of tlie Netherlands, which, under its arcli- 
iiisliop and two bisliops, offered to the Old 
Catholics the possibility of priestly consecration 
and confirmation. The eongress, while carefully 
eschewing any decided broaeh with traditional 
dogma, and professing the desire simply to main- 
tain the ehnvoh as it stood before the 18th July 
1870, propounded the far-reaching principle that 
the decisions of an eounienioal council, to he valid, 
iiuist 'be in agreement with the existing faith of 
tlie Calliolic people and with theological science. 
The hope was al.?o expressed of a reunion with 
the Greek Oriental Church and a gradual under- 
standing with the Prote.?tant?. Old Catholic con- 
gregationa began to be formed in different towns 
of Bavaria and the Rhine country. In 1872 the 
Old Catholic priests in the German empire nnni- 
hered about thirty. The Archbishop of U'treclit 
ill July made a tour in Germany, holding religious 
service in Protestant ohnrches and confirming 
the children of Old Catholics. At a second 
congress at Cologne, 1872, Professor Friedrich 
declared that the Old Catholic movement iVM 
now directed not merely against papal infalli- 
bility, but ‘ against the whole papal system, _ a 
system of errors during a tlionsand years, which 
had only reached its climax in the clootrine of 
infallibility.’ Dollinger, the leader of the move- 
ment which led to the formation of the new 
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coinimuiinn, at lii'rit disapiJroved of tlie e^talJ]ii,h- 
inent of a new sect, but ultunately approved of 
tlie action of his friends. Yet till liis deatli he 
never formally joined the conniuinity. 

At Cologne in 1S73 Professor Reiiikens of Bres- 
lau was elected bishop of the (jld Catholics in the 
ancient fa.shion, by ‘ clergj' and people ’—by all the 
Old Catholic priests and by representatives of the 
Old Catholic congregations. Ha was consecrated at 
Eotterdain by the hi'liop of Deventer, and formally 
acknowledged hj' the governments of Prussia, 
Baden, and Hes-ie. The Bavarian government 
declined to forhid Bishop Beinkens holding cou- 
(innations in their kingdom. The third congress 
at Constance in 1S73 was taken up with ‘synodal 
and ooininnnal regulations,’ and with projects 
towards union witli other Christian confessions. 
There were numerous guests jiresent, Anglican, 
Russian, and (terman Protestant clergy. Uri the 
basis of the decrees of tliis congress tile first Old 
Catholic Synod was held at Bunn in 1874, being 
composed of thirty priests and fifty-nine laymen. 
They laid down principles for reforms in general, 
abolished auricular confession and compulsory fast- 
ing, and appointed two enmmis.sion.s to draw up a 
new ritual in the milgar tongue, and to frame a 
Catechism and a Bihle History. A formula of 
agreement draivn up at another conference of 1873 
failed to command the assent of Easterns or Angli- 
cans. The third and fifth congresses ( those of 1870 
and 1878) pprmitted priests to marry, and .yetfiilli! 
all ministerial functions, in spite of Jansenist 
protests. 

After 1873 the immljer.s of tlio Old Catholics 
rather deoliiied. In 1883 there were iti the German 
empire 34,800 Old Catholics, of whom 10,300 were 
in the Prussian doininion.s, and about fifty priests. 
In Switzerland Old Catholicism early toolcVoot, the 
government having from the first protected the 
jmests excommnnieated by tlie bishop of Brusel ; 
at Bern in 1874 a special Old Catholic theological 
faculty was e.stablistied, and a bishop. Dr Ednard 
Herzog, was con.secrated by Bishop lieiiiken.s in 
1870. There are Old Catholic congregations in 
Austria, hut the communion is not growing any- 
where. In France a .somewliat similar movemeiu 
was advocated by Pere Hyaointlie (cpv.). 

See DoIiWNger; Miss Sa&Tth’sStoviioftkeOldCatholie 
and Kindred 3Iommtntd (1883) ; an article in the Church. 
Quarterly, volxix. (1884-85); ‘liollingerand the Papacy,’ 
in the Qaarierly (1801); Janus (Eng. trans. 1869); and 
German works on Old Cathoiioisra by Forster (1879), 
Eiilder (1880j, Beysohlng (1882), anil lieinkens (1882). 

OldeiiBavneveldt. See Bahseveldt. 

Oldeuburg', a grand- duchy of northern Ger- 
many, consisting of three distinct and vridely 
separated territorie.s — viz. Oldenburg Proper, the 
prineipality of LUheck, and the principality of 
Birkenfeld. Total area, 2508 sq. m. (less than 
Devonshire); pop, (1885) 341, ,32,3. Oldenburg 
Proper, which comprises |tli.s of this area, is 
hounded by the German Ocean and Hanover. The 
prinmal rivers are the We.ser, the Jahde, and 
the Hanse, Velme, c-ind other tri!nitarie.s of the 
Ems. The country i.s flat, belonging to the great 
sandy plain of northern Germany, and consists for 
the most part of moons, heaths, marsh or fens, and 
sandy tracts. The occupations are nminly agi-icul- 
tural, with some iron-working, fisheries, and ship- 
ping ; there is also a little wool-.spinning and linen- 
weaving. The principality of Lviheck, consisting 
of the secularised territories of the former bishopric 
of the same name, does not cont,ain the city (north 
of which it lies), ami is surrounded hy the duchy 
of Holstein. Its area is about 200 sq. m. The 
pi'incipality of Birkenfeld (q.v,) lies among the 
Hundsriick Mountains, in the veiy south of Ehenish 
350 


Prussia, by which it is siinoiindcd ; its area is 192 
square miles, 

Oldenburg is a constitutional diio.'ll monaichy. 
The constitution, which is based upon that of 1849, 
revised in 1852, is common to the tliree pro- 
vinces, vvliich are repre.sented in one joint cliaraber. 
Each principality has, liowever, its special provin- 
cial council. Tile grand-duke has a civil list of 
£12,570, besides private revenues, 

Oldenburg became an independent state in 
IISO. The family that then established its ]inwer 
lim, continued to rule to the pie.sent d,ay, giving, 
moieover, new dynasties to the kingdom of 
Denmark, the empire of PaisM.a, and the king- 
dom of Sweden. On the death, in 1667, of Count 
Anthony Gunther, the wisest and best of the 
Oldenburg rnler.«, his dominions fell to the Danish 
icigning family, .and continued for a century to 
he ruled bj’ viceroy.s nominated by the kings of 
Denmark. This union was, however, .severed 
in 1773, when by a family compact Cliristian VII, 
made over bis bldenbiirg territories' to the Gr.and- 
dnke Pan! of Russia, who represented the Hol- 
stein-Gottorp br.anch of the family. Paul having 
given 11 )) Oldenlmig to ]ii.s cousin, 3'’rederick- 
Augiistus, of the younger line of the House of Old- 
enburg. the emperor raised the united Oldenlmrg 
territorie.s to the r.ank of a diieliy. For a time the 
duchy was a member of Xapolcon’s Rhenish Con- 
federation. The Liiheok territories were added in 
1803 ; Birkenfeld at the C'ongres.s of V’ienna, when 
Oldenburg became a gi'and-dnohj'. The grand- 
dncliy concluded in 1866 a treaty with Prussia, hy 
which the grand-dnko renounced’ hi.s claims to the 
Holstein .succession. See .Sleswick-Holstein, 

The capital, Oldesbukg, is pleasantly aitiiated 
on the banks of the Hunte, 31) miles vVN'VV. of 
Bremen by rail. It is the focus of the literary, 
scientific, and commercial activity of the duchy, 
and has a public library of 100,000 volumes, 'a 
picture-galleiy, museum, &c. The graiul-ducal 
palace is worthy of note for its fine gardens, its 
v.al!iaUe pictnie.s and other art collections, and 
its library. The pi'incii),al cluircli, fit Lainhevt’s 
( 1270 ), contains the burying- vaults of the reigning 
family, Oldenbiu'g i.s the seat of an active river- 
trade, and i.s noted for its gi'cat cattle and horse 
fairs. Pop. (1875) 16,701 ; (1890 ) 21,646, See 
Eunde’s Oldenhirgisclie Chromic (3d ed. 1863). 

Oldcnblll'g, Henry, a native of Bremen, born 
in 1626, vvn.s consul for his native city in London 
during the period of the Long Parliament and the 
protectorship of Cromwell. Besides being tutor 
to Lord Henry O’Brien and Lord William Caven- 
disb, lie was elected one of the very first niemliei-s 
of tlie Royal Society, and, as assistant-secretary, 
edited it-s Transactions from 1664 to 1677, main- 
taining an extensive correspondence witli Spinoza, 
Leihmtz, Bayle, and many other learned men of 
the age. Milton also knew him, and addre.s.5ed 
him in the Eghstolce Feemiliares. Oldenburg died 
at Charlton, near Greenwich, in August 1678. 

Oldlinm, a parliamentary, nmnicipal, and 
county borough of Lancashire, on the Medlock, 

7 miles NE. of Manchester, 5 SSE. of Rochdale, 
and 38 ENE. of Liveipool. It has mown since 
1760 from a small village, .such giowth being due 
to its proximity to the Lanca-shire coalfields and 
to the marvellous extension of its cotton manufac- 
tures. It has nearly 300 mills, with more than 
12 million spindles, vvliich consume one-fifth of the 
total imports of cotton from abroad ; and the other 
manufactnre.s include fustians, velvets, silks, hats 
(once a leading industry), cords, &c., he.sides huge 
weaving-machine workSj one employing 7000 bands. 
The tovra-ball (1841) is a good Grecian edifice, 
enlarged in 1879 at a cost of £20,000 ; and there 
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•are the lyceniii (lS3i-80), a sohool of science 
anil art (1865), pnhlic hatlis (1854), an inlirniavy 
(1870-77), anil the Alexandra Park of 72 acres 
(1865). Olilliam received its. charter of incorpora- 
tion in 1849, It was enfranchi.seil hy the Reform 
Bill of 1S3‘2, anil returns two nieinher,s, the parlia- 
mentary borough (which extends into Ashton- 
uniler-Lyne parish) covering 19.4 '"-i muni- 

cipal only 7*. Pop. of the former (1881) 152,513 ; 
of the latter (1801) 12,024; (1841) 42,595; (1881) 
111,34.3; (1890) 146,716. 

Oldliainia, a genua of fossils of unknown 
alliuitiea met with in the Camhrian system. Ohl- 
haniia assumes various forms, somethne.s consist- 
ing of short I'lulialiug hr.auches or umhela, which 
spring at rcguhar intervals from a central thread- 
like axis ; at other tiiue.s the hranehes radiate in 
Jill ilirection.s from a central point. Borne piala;- 
ontologist.s have supiio.seil the fossil to he <a Ser- 
tularifin zooirhyte ; others have referred it to the 
polyzoa : while yet others think it ui.ay he a se.a- 
wced. Possibly it is not a fossil ,at all, hut merely 
an inoi'gaiiio structure. 

Oldhaven Beds. See Eocene Sy.stem. 

Oldini.YOii, .John (1073-1742), author of dull 
histories of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, and of works on logic and ilietoric, is 
known chielly as one of the heroe.s of Pope's 
Dunciad. 

Old Mortality. See P.vteeson ( PtOUEiiT). 

Old Point Comfort, a village and watering- 
place of Virginia, at the mouth of James River, on 
Hampton Itoad.'i, is the site of Fortress Monroe. 

Old Red Sandstone and Devonian 
System, the name given to certain series of strata 
that are intermediate in age hetwoen the Silurian 
and Carboniferous systems. These, known re.spec- 
tively as ‘ Old Red Bandstoue’ and ‘ Devonian,’ are 
nowhere seen together, but the one is believed to 
he the erniiv.alerit of the otlior. 

Old Ik'd Sandstone , — This .series, which underlies 
the Carboniferous system, was so called to distin- 
guish it from anotlier set of red sandstones which 
re.sts upon the Carhoniferous strata, and was for- 
merly known as the Acio Med Sandstone (see 
Peemian, .and Teia.ssio). Iii the British Islands 
the Old Red Sandstone is confined to Bcotlaud, 
Wale.s, and Ireland. In Scotland it comprises two 
groups of strata, the upper resting unconformahly 
on the lower. The lower (jronp attains a great 
thickness (20,000 feet a.s a ma.xiiiiuni), anil con- 
sisls of coarse red, gray, brown, and purplish and 
sometimes yellowish sandstones, gray llagstoncs, 
clays, and shales, coarse conglomer,ates, and local 
hed.s of limestone anil cornstone. Associated rvitli 
these strata are interbedded lavas ( porpkyrites, 
diabase, iJtc.) and Luffs, which in some remons 
(Biillaws, (Jehils, Pentl.ands, Cheviots, Ayi'Aire, 
I'to. ) reach several thousand feet in thiekness. The 
fo.ssils of the Lower Old Red Sandstone consist 
chielly of fishes and crustaceans and badly -preserved 
plants, which are mostly lycopodiaoeous. In Lanark- 
shire a thin bed of shale in the group has yielded 
a few Upper Silurian fossils. The upper group 
conipriae.s red sandstones, elays, conglomerates, 
and breeoias, the s.and.stone.s in some areas being 
gray, yellow, or white. Few fossils occur, and 
these are chiefly the remains of ganoid fishes. In 
Avr.an the group cont,ains a limestone which has 
yielded marine Carboniferous fossils. In some 
places this group passes upwards eoiiformahly into 
the lower member of the Carhoniferous system. 

In Wales the Old Red Sandstone appears to 
graduate downwards into the Upper Silurian, and 
to he likewise conformable with the overlying 
Carboniferous strata. In Ireland, as in Scotland, 


there appears to be an iineonfoi'mity between ti,g 
upper and lower groups of the series, the former 
passing conformably upwards into the Carbonifer- 
ous, and the latter (‘ ( Jleng.arift' Grits’) gr.adiiatinif 
downwards into tlie IJpiier Silnri.an. “ 

In Beotland the Old Red .Bandstone strata aie 
developed cbielly in the Lowlands, Imt here ami 
there they i-ise to consider.able elevations. They 
flank the Pahmozoie strata of the sou them up- 
lands and the Highlands, aiul are proh.ahly move or 
less coiitiniions underneath the overlying Carbon- 
iferous strata throughout tlie whole lireailth of 
central Scotland. Other wide .areas occur in the 
lower basin of the Tweed, along the holders of tlie 
Moray Firth, in Caithness, Orkney Islands, &c. 
Tn Wales tlie Old Rod S.andstone is well developed 
in the region watered hy the Ilsk and the Wye. 
In Irehaiid it i.s met witih chiefly in the west and 
south-west. 

Devonian . — In Devon and Cornw.all wo meet 
with a very different scries of strata occupying the 
same stratigra])liic.al position as the Old Red Sand- 
stone. The Devonian strata piass up coiifornialily 
into the Carboniferous system, hut llie base of the 
scries is not .seen, so that the relation of the strata 
to the Silurian is not known. The Eugli.sli 
Devonian probably does not exceed 1(1,000 or 12,000 
feet in thiclcness. It consists of three groups 
(Lower, Middle, .and Up)ier), the rocks being jivin- 
cip,ally gr.ay and brown slates, brown, yellow, 
red, and purple sandstones, grits, oonglomerales, 
calcareous slates, .and limestones. The calcareous 
members of the .series are generally well ohavgetl 
with fossils of inavine types, and are developed 
chiefly in the middle group. 

Devonian roeks occupy wide areas at the surface 
on the Continent. They a])pcar in the nortli of 
Prance, .and extend from the Bimlonnais eastwards 
through Belgium to Westphalia. In northeiii 
Russia they extend, over more th.an 7000 miles, and 
crop up along the flanks of the Ui-als. But the 
areas exposed to \’iew iirohably hear hub a small 
proportion to those which lie buried underneath 
later formations. In central Europe the .strata 
have the j>'eneral aspect of the English Devonian, 
and contain relics of the same marine fauna. In 
Russia the strata .are reraarlc.ablo for showing alter- 
nations of calcareous and arenaceous rocks— the 
former of which contain an assciuhlagc of fossils of 
a Devonian facies, while the latter are eliarged 
with the remains of a ii.sh fauna rc.seiuhling that of 
the Scottish Old Red Sandstone. It may be noted 
that volcanic rocks are here and tliere associated 
with the Devonian strata of central Europe. In 
Nortli America botli typos of strata appear; the 
arenaceous type occurring in Noi'a Scotia and New 
Brunswick, while the Devonian type is met with 
in the state of New York and the Appalachian 
region, and is largely developed in the Mississippi 
basin. 

TAfe of the Period . — Fuooidal markings are not 
uiicomiuoiv in the Devonian strata, but land-plants 
rarely occur. These latter, liowever, are met with 
now and again in the Old Red Sand.sLone, more 
especially in that of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. The chief forms are tree-ferns and small 
herbaceous ferns, lycopods (lepidodendroids), gi'cat 
horsetails (Oalamitos), and sigillavioids. The vege- 
tation would thus appear to have been for the most 
part flowerless. Here .and there, however, remains 
of large conifers have been detected. Among the 
lower forms of life that swarmed in the seas of the 
period were rugose and tabulate CQV,als. Of the 
former the most charaoteristic were Cyathophylhuu, 
CystipWllum, Calceola, &c., while the honeycomb 
corals ( Favosites ) are the most common of the tabu- 
late forms. Eoliinoderms abounded, especiallj' ovin- 
oiils ( Cupressocrinus, Cyathoevinus ) .and pentrera- 
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itea. TiiloliiteR, wliicli formed rO marked a featni'e 
in the life of the Silurian seaR, ^vel■e now veduceil 
in niiinher and variety — among tlie more notalile 
forms being Pliaoops, Honialonotns, and lirontens. 
Some of the enryijterids (most of which are small) 
attained a large size, one of these ( Pterygotns ) 
being 15 or 6 feet long. They oconr cliiedy in 
the Old lied Sand.stone. From the same .strata in 
North America have conic the remains of insects — 
neiiropteroid and orthopteroid wings of ancestral 
forms of INfay-fly, Ac. Myiiopods have also lieeii re- 
cognised. Iji'achiopods are among the most common 
Dev'onian fossils ; indeed this group .appeals to have 
reached its maximum development in the seas of 
that period. Very eharaeteri.stic forims are Uncites, 
Stringoeephalns, .and Uensseleri.a. L.amellihrauchs 
were well repre.sented, .some of the imtahle genera 
being Pterinea, Megalodon, Cueulhea, Avicni.i,, &c. 
Tlie marine ga.steropnd,s call for no particular men- 
tion, for they belong ehieily to types which had 
come down from earlier Palteozoic times. One 
may note, however, th.at the earliest pulmonate.s 
f Snails, L'ic.) come fioin the Old Red Sandstone. 
The straight Orthneeras ami other old genera of 
eephalopods oontimieil to llourish, hut coifed forms 
(Clyinenia, CToniaLite.s) began to predoinin.ale in 
Devonian times. From the Old lied Sandstone 
chielly come the remains of munerous ganoid fishes 
— a group feebly repre.sented in evistiitg waters. 
Among these are the placogamdds Cephalaspis, 
PtGta.spis Pteriohthys, and Cocco.steus, and the 
lepiiloganoids Osteolepis, Diploiiterua, Holopty- 
ohiiLS, Acanthodoa, &q. The largest jilacoga- 
noid was the Diniehtliys of North .Vinevie.a— the 
armoured head of which was 3 feet in length. 
.-Vooording to Dr Newberry, thi.s li.sh wa.s probably 
not less than l.'i feet long, ‘eneased in armour, 
and provided with formiclahle jaws, which would 
have severed the body of a man as easily as lie 
hite.s off a radish.’ Otlier forms (such as Diptenis, 

, and possibly I’hanaroplenron) .appear to have rela- 
tions with the modern mud-fish (Cevatodn.s) of 
Australia. 

It is obvious that in the Old Red .Sandstone and 
Devonian we have two di-stinct Lype.s rif sedimenta- 
tion ; the two series must have accumulated under 
ilifterent physical conditions. The Devonian strata 
are urniuestionahly of marine origin, while the Ohl 
Red S.andstone beds are believed to have been 
depo.sited in barge lake.s or inl.and sea.s. Hence we 
meet with the latter in a few more or less isolated 
hasin.s, while the former extends over enornioas 
regions. Prom the geographical distribution of the 
marine Devonian in Europe we gather that during 
the period in question the .sea covered the south of 
England and the north-east of France, _ whence it 
e.xtended eastw.ards, occupying the major portion 
of central Europe, and sweeping north-east through 
Rn.ssia, and how inn oh f.arther we cannot tell. 
North of that sea stretched a wide laud surface, in 
the hollows of which lay great lakes and inland 
.seas, which .seem now and again to luave communi- 
cated with the ocean. Ft was in these broad sheets 
of water that the Old lied Sandstone strata were 
aocumnlatcd. Several of these old lakes in Scot- 
land were tnavensed by lines of volcanoe.s, the relics 
of which are .seen in many of the hill-ranges of the 
central and son them regions of that country. Vol- 
canic action also at the same time manifested itself 
in some parts of Germany, but on a smaller scale 
apparently than in the Soottisli are.a. The land, 
a.s we have seen, was clothed for the most part 
with a monotonou.s ^fiowerless vegetation, but large 
pines grew on the liighev and drier uplands, whence 
they were occasionally carried down by rivers to the 
lakes and seas. Very little is known of the terres- 
trial animal life of the period ; most of tlie foa^Is 
met with in the lacustrine .sediments of the period 


consisting of the remavkalile g.anoids and eury- 
pterids already leferred to. These (tlie fi.shes 
CRpeciiilly) .appear to Iiave ahounded in the lakes, 
whence, however, they now and again descendeil 
by the rivers to the .RC.r, Tlie general facie, s .and 
the geogr.aplncal di.stribution of the life of the 
Devonian and Old Red Sauil.Rtone .are sngge.stive of 
genial climatic conditions. .Some geologists, how- 
ever, have thought that the co,arRe hreeda.s and 
conglonieratefi which oeeur in the Old lied .S.and- 
stone may he indic.ative of somewhat cold condi- 
tioii.s ; for the.se nm.s.se.s liave often rpiite the as[iect 
of morainic accunmlatimis. It is possilile, there- 
fore, either that local glaciers may nave existed in 
certain regions, or tliat the temperature may Iiave 
been lowered for some time over wider areas. 
However that may he, tlie pre.sence of the Deroni.an 
fauna in the -krctic regions seems to show that tlie 
temperature of the ocean must have been more 
ciiiiahle in Devonian times than it is now. 

OM Snriim. See s.anrii. 

Old Style. See C.-ilexd.U!. 

Oldys, IViLi.r.iM, an industrious hildiograpliev, 
was a natural .son of Dr Ohly.s, Clianeellor of 
Lincoln, and was horn in 1696. The most of his 
life was spent as a liookseller’.s hack. He drank 
li.ard, .and .soon wpi.amlered the iiioperty left by his 
father, and when the dissolute old bookworm died 
(April ].>, ITfil) he loft hardly enough to decently 
bury him. For about ten years Oldys acted as 
libiarian to the Earl of Oxfoid, whose v.ahiahle 
collection of hooks and (M.S.S. he ari-anged and 
catalogueil, and by the Duke of Norfolk he was 
I ajipointed Normy King-of-.arni.s. Ills chief worlc.s 
are r/ie iVffiV/i Libmrmn (1737, anonyinonsly ) j a 
Life of Sir IVtilier LtdcUjh, prefi.xed to Raleigh s 
History of the World (1^.38); The Harleian Jflis- 
ccllany (8 vols. 1753), besides many miscelkneoins 
literary and hihliogrnphical artiedes. 

Olcaccjp, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
consisting of tree.? and shrubs, with opposite leaves, 
and tlowev.s in racemes nr panicles, Nearly 130 
•siiecies .are known, mostly ii.ative.s of teiniierate 
countries. Among them are the (dive, lilac, privet, 
phillyren, fringe tree, Ac. Between some «i tlie.se 
there is a great dissimilarity, so that this order is 
a])t to be regarded as a very beterogeneous group j 
but the real affinity of the species composing it is 
manife.sted by the fact that even those which seem 
most unlike Oian be gnafted one ipion another, ns 
the lilac on the olive. Hitter, astringent, and 
tonic piroperfies .are prevalent in this order. 

OlCJUirter {hferium), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Apoe3maceie. The species are ever- 
green slivah.s with leathery leaves, which are oppo- 
site or ill threes ; the noivens in false niubels, 
temiinal or axillary. The Common Oleander (V. 
oleander), a native of the south of Europe, tire 
north of Africa, and manj' of the warmer temperate 
parts of Asia, is frequently planted in tenrperate 
countries as an ornamental .shrub, and is not un- 
coiiiuion ill Britain as a window-plant. It has 
beautiful red, or sometimes white flowers. The 
English call it Rose Bay, and the French Rose 
Laurel [Laurier Lose). It attains a height of eight 
or ten feet. Its flowers give a splendid appeiiraiice 
to many rains in the south of Italy. R deliglits 
in moist situations, and is often found near stre<ain.s. 
All piarts of it contain a hitter and narcotic-acrid 
juice, poisonous to men and cattle, which flow,s out 
a.s a white milk when young twigs are broken off. 
Cases of poisoning have occiirred by children eating 
its flowers, and even by the use of the wood for 
spite or skewers in roasting meat. Its exhalations 
are injurious to tlio.se who remain long under their 
iiiflnenoe, particularly to tlio.se who sleep under it. 
A decoction of the leave.s or bark is much used in 
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the south of Franco as a wasli to cure cutaneous 
maladies. A. odoratum, an Indian species, has 
larger ilorveis, rvhich are very fragrant. Ah p_?s- 
cidmm (or Eschrdtwn pisculuim), a perennial 



climher, a native of the Khasia Hilhs, has a very 
fibrous liark, the flhre of which is used in India 
as hemp. The steeping of the stems in ponds Mils 
fish. 

Oleaster. See Er..-'K,vf:Ni-.s. 

Ole Bull. See Bui.i,, 

Olcfi.'int Gas, or Etiiymone, CJI,, is the 
most almndaiit illuminating conatiliient in coal- 
gas, It may he olitained hy the destructive dis- 
tillation of coal, hut more readily hy the action of 
anlidmrio acid on alcohol. It is a colourlo.s.s gas 
■witli a faint odour, hub little soluhlc in water or 
alcohol. It may he liiiuofled hy cold and presanve. 
M’ith air it form.s a powerfully explosive mixture, 
which, on heing Imrnoil, yields water and earhonic 
acid gas. When mixed with an etiual volume of 
cldorine, and kept cool and in the dark, the two 
gases nnito, with the production of drops of an oily 
Ripiid called Duteli Liipiid (rpv. ). 

OlcAiics, See Hydrocai!J 30 XS. 

Oleic Acid is one of the acids present in olive, 
almond, and olhei- oils, in which it is united to 
glycerine. At temperature, s ahove 57° (14° C.) it 
exists as a colom-less limpid fluid, of an oily con- 
sistence, devoid of smell and taste, and (if it has 
not heen exposed to air) exerting no action on 
vegetable colours. At 40° (4'4° C.) it .solidifies into 
a firm, white, ciy.stalline mass, and in this state it 
undergoes no change in the air ; hut when fluid it 
readily ali.sorhs oxygen, hecomes yellow and rancid, 
and exhibits a strong acid reaction with litmus 
paper. It is very diflicult to obtain the acid in a 
state of purity, 'in consequmice of the readiness 
with which it oxidises. It is obtained in a crude 
form, as a secondary product, in the mannfacturo 
of stcaun candles; tint when the pure acid is 
rerpiired a lengthy proces.s, starting with almond 
oil, must he adopted. Oleic aeid forms normal (or 
neutral) and acid salts; Imt the first compounds of 
this class that require notice are the normal salts 
of the alkalies, Tliese are all soluble, and hy the 
e\'aporntion of their aqueous solution form soaps. 
Oleate of potash forms a soft soap, which is the 
chief ingredient in Naples soap ; while oleate of 
soda is a hard soap, which enters largely into the 
composition of Marseilles soap. Of recent years a 
large number of oleates have come into use in 


medicine, which <lepend for their activity on the 
remark.ahlo ease u'ith which they are ahsorlied Iw 
the .skill. Such are the oleates of zinc, inerciirv 
lead, tin, morjiliia, &c. , which, in this form, pro- 
duce more rapid results than when a])plied as'oint- 
ments. 

Olein is a compound of oleic acid with glycer- 
ine, and coiistitiite.s the Imlk of olivo-oil. Alnntr 
with it are associated stearin and paliiiitin’ 
similar coiiipounds of stearic and pahiiilio acids 
with glycerine. 

OlcnUS, a genus of Camliriim trilohites liiglilv 
characteristic of the upper memhers of the system.' 

Oleograph. Tlii.s is a 11 lime given to an 
ordinary cliromo- lithograph which has heen 
‘ roughed ’ after printing, inoiiuted on canvas, 
and variii-shed so as to imitate an oil-paintiii"! 
See LrriKirin.trHY'. 

Oleoniarg.ariiie. See Butter. 

Oleometer, or Beaiometer, an areometer or 
balance for a.scei'taiiiiiig the densities of fi.xed nils. 
It cmi.sisks of a very delicate thermoiueter-tiihe 
the hnlh heing large in pro]iortion to the stem, so 
weighted and graduated as to adapt it to the 
densities of the leading fixed oils. On the scale L 
marked tlie priiiciiial oils of commerce, with their 
•specific "rarity opposite. The, standard tempera- 
ture of tlie oleometer is 50° E. Those in general 
use arc trohhy’s ami Lefehre’s oleometers, Eislier’s 
oil-halanco, and Brix’s areometer for lighter liquids. 

Ol^ron (aiic. Uliavus), an i,sland lying 2 to 10 
miles off the west coast of Trance, awl foniiiiig 
part of the department of C’hareiiLo-Infdrienio, It 
is 19 miles long hy about 5 broad, and is uiiusnally 
fertile. Pop, 17,720, mostly Protestants. On Olero'n 
are the port of Lc Chfitean, and the small town.s of 
St Pierre d’Oldron and St Cieorges d’Oldron. 

Tho Lcor.s or Jiidmnenis of Oltron were a code of 
maritime law compiled at t'lie instance of Eleanor 
of Cnienne hefoi'e she married Henry II. of Eng- 
land, modelled on the Jiool; of tho ConsnlaU of 
the Sea (a inai'itime code regulating commerce in 
tho Levant), hut drawn from the decisions of the 
maritime court of Oleron, in the duchy of Guienne, 
It was intended for tire use of mririners in the 
Atlantic, waters, was introduced into England in the 
end of tire 12lli century and into Flanders in the 
I3lh. The nsagas and decisions upon ivhicli it wai 
based were those observed in the wine and oil trade 
between Grrienue and the poi-ts of England, Nor- 
mandy, and Flaiulor.s. An English translation was 
published as Butter of the Sea, by T. Petytin 1536. 
Sec Intekxational'Law. 

Olga, St, a saint of the Russian Olmroh, wife of 
the Senudinaviau (Varangian) Duke Igor of Kieff, 
wlio, after her Inishaud’s death (946), governecl 
during the minority of her son, till 955. Tliere- 
after she repaired to Con.stantinople, and was 
baptised, a.ssuming the name of Helena. Ratnni- 
ing to Russia, she laboured with mucli zeal for the 
propagation of her new creed. After her deatli 
(968) she was canonised, and is now held in high 
veneration in tiro Russian Clinrch. Her festival it. 
held on July 21. 

OUl)'anuin, a gum-resin which flows from 
incisions in several specie, s of Boswellia, growing 
oil bare limestone rocks in tlie mountains of 
Somali Land and the south of Arabia. ^ Tlie.se 
trees send tlieir roots to a great depth into the 
crevices of tho rock (see Bo-swellia and an 
exhaustive memoir on this gum -resin by Sir George 
Birdwootl, pnldished in the Linnean Trmisndions, 
xxvii. p. 111). Olihanuni i.s the Lehonah of the 
Hebrews, Lihanos or Libanotos of the Greeks, 
Tims of the Romans, of all which terms the ordinarv 
English translation is Frankincense (q.v.). It 
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occuvn ill cimiiiierce in seuii-tvaiihpai'ent yellowEh 
team and masses; has a hitter nauseous taste; is 
liard, hrittlc, and capable of beiii” pulverised ; and 
iliffuses a strung aromatic odour when biuiieil. It 
was ftiniierly used in medicine, cliielly to restrain 
excessive uiucous discharges ; but its use for such 
purposes is now rare. It sometimes enters as an 
jiigi-eilienfc into stimulating plasters. It is cliielly 
employed for finnigation, and is ii.sed ii.s incense 
in Roman Catliolio churclie.s and Indian temples. 
Its odour is obnoxious to mosttnitoes and other 
insects. The inner layer.s of the hast of B. frereanu 
are transparent, reseiiihling oiled paper, and are 
used by the natives for writing on. Aden is the 
I'reat port ivliere it i.s chiefly received. The imports 
there in 188S wore 16,248 civt. of ordinary olibamim 
and 3600 cwt. of that termed Mayeti, the name 
of tlie port from which it is leceiied in Somali 
Land. This is the produce of B. fiei'ccnia, and 
imich re.seinljle,s Tacamahac. The e.\'port,s of oli- 
haiiiim from Aden in 1888 were 33,000 cwt. In 
India, where it is iiincli used, the imports increase 
year by year, and reached 26,680 cwt. in 1SS8. 
fciuiiio is .sent to China, and about 17,000 cwt. 
comes to England, valued at about £41,000. 

Olit'ailt River, a forked stieanv of Cape 
Colony, rises in the mountains north-east of Cape- 
town, and, after a iiortli-westeiiy course of 150 
niile.», enters the Atlantic, Area of drainage 
basin, 13,000 .srp in.— Another .streain hearing the 
same name ri.ses in the Transvaal, and goes east to 
join the Limpopo. 

Oligarchy ( oWfl'M, ‘few,'atid«rc/ro, ‘Igoveru’), 
a terni applied hy Greek political writers to that 
perversion of an aristocracy in whioli the efforts of 
the dominant and vnling party are oliietly rlevoted 
to their own aggrandisement and the extension of 
their power air'd pi-ivileges. Thus it hears the same 
relation to ailstooracy that despoti.sm does to 
monavohy and oclilocracy to democraej'. 

Olig'occiie System. The British strata 
belonging to this .system occur only in Hampshire, 
the Isle of Wight, and Devonsliiru. The series is 
as folio ira : 

4. Hempstead Beds : fre.sli-wfttpr iimils aiul clays overlaid by 
niariiic seiiUrinu clays. About 2Q0 feet. 

3. BEiiuuiDon Blds : maria and Hmestonc ; fcesli-watfr below, 
estuarine above. About 110 feet. 

2. OdUORNc Beds: ficsU-ualcr clsiys, marls, haiula, uud hme- 
stniic. About 100 feet. 

1. Headon Beds : variable &ei'ics of clays, marls, bauds, and 
liimiatoncs. The lower division la of froh- ami brackish- 
water origin ; the middle iiartly niailuc, iiartly freeh-watcr; 
the upper fresh-water. About 160 feet. 

Usually included as Oligoceiie are the lacristrine 
beds of Bovoy Tracey in Devonshire, consisting of 
.sands and clays witlr lignites. Betrveen the basalt- 
Iteds that corrrpose tire derruded plateaus of Antrinr 
and the Irrner Hebrides (Mull, &c.) occur thin 
layers of clay and lignite— tire so-called leaf-beds — 
wiiieli are jrrobably of tire same age. 

Fcreir/ii Oligocerie strata, chiefly 

of freslr- and brackisli-water origin, but contaiirirrg 
intercalations of irrarine beds, overlie tire Eocene 
of tire Paris basin and that of Belgium. They like- 
wise ajrpeav in Germany, wlrere they forirr the 
oldest Tertiary deposits — no Eocene having yet 
been detected in tlrafc region. The Gernran Oligo- 
ceite is mainly of fresh- water origin in its lower and 
upper portions, while marine deposits predornirrate 
in the middle of tire series. It is noted for its 
beds of lignite or brown coal. In Switzerland the 
Oligoceire attaiir.s a thickne,ss of several tlronsand 
feet, clrieily conglomerate.? and sandstones, known 
as Molasse, and mostly of freslr- water origin ; the 
basal portions, however, are marine aird brackish- 
water. Other areas of freslr-rvater Oligoceiie more 
or less notable are met with in Alsace, Breisgau, 


and 'Wiirteiiilieig. In Auvergne, ceiitml Praiii'e, 
lacustrine tle)ii)-.its of the same age are well 
developed, and, like iiio^t of lire Oligoceiie strata, 
have yielded great iiuitibei.s of organic remain'. 

Life nfthc Period . — The flora of Oligocene thiie.s 
was aljundarit and varied. Palm- trees (Sahal, 
Flabellaria), both large and -- 111011 , speiti to have 
grown over all Europe. .Vnioiigst conifers were 
various Aiiiericari type,? (Libucednis, L'lraiiiu'ey- 
paiLs, Sequoia, Taxodiiint) and other furiiis, Mteh 
as Glyptostrobus, like 0. iLCteruph ijllus of Japan 
and China, Widdiingtoiiia, a genu.s now fmiinl 
only in South Africa and Madagabcai’. There were 
also proteaceoiis plants (Dryaiidra) of Aiiatraliaii 
affiiiitias, and specie.? of custard-apple, giiiii-tree, 
spindle-tree, maple, acacia, minio.9a, lotus, aialia, 
camphor-tree, cinriaiiion-tiee, evei-greeti oak, laiii'el, 
&e., besides such faiiiiliav forms _as liiinh, horii- 
Iream, eltler, elm, poplar, walnut, lic. Evergreens 
were the prevalent foiuns. The iiivertelrrate fauna 
needs but little notice. Aiirongst notable molluscs 
were volutes, cowries, olir'e.s, cmies, .spindle .slielE, 
&c. Ceritliinni was particularly plentiful in the 
estuaries of the period ; while lanrellihrariehs were 
well represented hy modem tyiies of rrrartrre and 
fresh-water habitats. Arrrongst tire birds corrrtrrorr 
in Errrope were paroqrret.?, tr-ogons, rrrar'abouts, 
cr-atres, llamitrgoes, rbi.se.s,pelieart.s, eagles, secretary- 
birds, stirrd-grouse, &c. At the beginning of tire 
period many rirarrrrrrals of extirrot types_ lived in 
Europe, streir as Palieotlreviurtr and Arrclritberiurrr, 
survivals frotrr the Eocene ; cevtairr trarrsitioual 
form.? of ungulate.?, sucb as Caiirotherium (a sitrall 
aniriral sortrewlrat rcsetttbliirg the livittg chevrotaiirs 
in outward appearance), Xiplrodon (a slenderly 
built deer- like animal ), arrd Arroplotlreriurn (a long- 
tailed arritrial about the size of an ass, with two 
toes on each foot) ; various tapirold arritrials, sirtall 
ririnoceroses, Hyamoilon (a carnivore), also forms 
of squirrel, civet, rrrartiir, mole, rrrusk-iat, &o. 

Phjsical Conditions.— Dmiui’ Oligocene times a 
wide land surface appears to have extended trver 
all the British area. Irr the region lyirtg between 
what is now Arrtrlrrr and tire west coast of 
Scotland great Jlssure-eruptiorr.s took place, and 
sheet after sheet of ba.salt was poured out, so as 
eventually to form broad plateaus that extended 
nttvthwarils beyond Skye. In the intervals between 
succe-ssive eruptions these plateaus became clotlred 
with vegetation, the debris of which Iras been Ireve 
arrd there preserved irr the depo-sits of shallow lakes 
that dotted the surface of the voleatric courrtry. It 
is probable that at tlrrs tirrre there was latrd- 
connection between Eurtrpe and North America 
by way of tire Faroe Tslairrls arril Iceland, in both 
of which tracts similar basaltic plateairs occur, 
corrtainirrg intercalated layers of lignite, &c. like 
those of Antrim and the Western Islands of Scotland. 
The Oligocene strata of the .south of England and 
the E’ranco-Belgian area are evidence that the aea 
or estuarine watcv.s which occupied that region in 
Eocene times (see Eocene Svstem) were gradu- 
ally silted up. In Germany there e.xisted great 
fresh-water lakes, fringed hy wide niai-sli-lands and 
by dense forests of a subtropical character’. As the 
lakes became partially silted or dried up vegetation 
encroached upon their deserted beds, only to he 
hiuied under fresh accuiiuilationB of sand and 
mud when the water had again risen. That these 
lakes were now and again in direct eoinniunication 
■with the sea is shown by the occurrence of thick 
layers of maviue origiii uitercalated amongst the 
fi’esli-watev betls. For some time, indeed, the 
lacustrine areas were entirely usurped by the sea, 
which may have entered them fioni submerged 
regions in the east of Europe. In Switzerland, in 
like manner, we have evidence of changing con- 
ditions, At first the sea covered a considerable 
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piii'tion of the couiiti'}’, hut eventually it JIs- 
iilipeavej, and its place was taken by a series of 
biiickish-water layooiis and fresh-water lakes. The 
deposits aceumulated in thu.se lakes now form oon- 
shlcrahle luountains at the base of the Alpsllligi, 
llussberg). In central l'’r,uice, as in Oeiniany, 
lacustrine conditions were characteiistic of the 
period, one or more great lakes having occupied a 
cunsidorable area in Auvergne. In southern 
liiirope the illediterranean had rvitlntrawn from 
wide regiou.s which were deeply submerged by it in 
Kocene times, but it .still covered a more extensive 
area than at present. The climate of the Oligoccue 
period was uniformly genial, hut hardly so tropical 
as that of the preceding jieriod. See Eoc’K^;li 
HY.s'riiM. 

Oligoclasc. 8ee Felsi'.vi;. 

Olindili a city of J3ra/il, I miles NK. of kei'- 
niUiilmco. I’o]i. 70UU. 

Olipllillltt L.vuKEXf'E, traveller, novelist, ami 
mystic, WHS horn in 1S‘21I, Ron of Sir Anthony 
Oliphajit, ( 'Idef-ju.sticc of Ceylon. In eaily roiitli 
he travelleil with Jung llaliadur to Nepal, ami 
after his leturn was admitted a memher of the 
Scottish hai, and latar of tlie English har at 
Lmeoln’.s Imi. His llrst work, A Juiii'iici/ lo 
Khatnmndit (1S.V2), was followed by 'The liiiL<(i4i 
Thure.i of the ll/uch Hi'ii (IS.'iH), the fruit of his 
travels in liussia in 18j'2, lie next hoenine private 
secretary to the Karl of Elgin, Uovenuir-general of 
Canada, whom later he accompanied on ids special 
einbassY to China, thus luuling material for his 
Isioks ilinucneta utal the Far ITc.A (18dj)amVI 
JS'un'Cttiec of the Far! of Ji/j/iii'n J/hixiou lo Chiiiii 
luiil JitpiDi in lS57-ii!) (ISBO). In 18(31, while 
acting as Cluirge d’Altaires in Japan, iio was 
severely wiminled by assassins, and (;on.sei|Ueiitly 
resigned his post. From 18(jj to IHOK he sat in 
jiarliament for the Stirling Inirghs. 1 1 av ing become 
iirofonndly inllnenced by certain peculiar religiou.s 
opinions, ‘ he renounced London society, joined 
for a time the couiniunity of T. L. Harris (([.v. ) 
in the United States, and linally .settled at Haifa I 
(q.v.) in I’ale.stine. He died at Twickenliam, I 
2;ld liecember 1SS8. The religious o]iiuioiis of his | 
later years he gave to the world hi Si/oijiiiruiiiiiin i 
(1880) and -S'c/enfiyi'e lUinjiun (1888), as well as in I 
his novel hlnsoUant (1880), while they ah-eady 
f mined the background of bis earlier novel, Altiurn 
Feto (1SS;1). Uliphant, when ho Ruhjeeted his 
iiitelloot to occnltisiii, hrought a hright earner lo 
an abruyit conclusion, and Hung away a rare literary ' 
endowment. His Fitradil/i/ (1870) was a hook of ] 
altogether exceptional promise, hright with wit, 
delicate irony, and, ahove all, individuality ; but 
its ]iromi.se was never fullilled. 

Other books of OHphant’s ■were The Tnioaeaucitsiuit 
Oanipaitjn under Oinar Ptisha ( 18.30 ); Tulnots uml 
Filibusters {16W) ■, The Lmut of iHlead (1881); Traits I 
and Trareslies, Social and Political (1882) ; The Land \ 
of Khcmi (1882) ; Haifa (1887) ; and JipUodia in a Lift i 
of Adventure (1SS7). Sice his Life by Mrs ( llipliant. ' ' 

Oliphaiit, Mas WAiio.ynuT [uCc Wil.hon), ' 
one of the most ilisthignished of modern female | 
novelists, was horn in 1828 at Wallyford, near 
Musselburgh, Midlothian. In 1811) she pub- 
lished her hast U'ork, Passages in the Life of 
Mrs Meirr/ui-ct Muithwd, wiiicb imstantly Avon 
attention and approval. Its most distinctive 
cliarin is the tender Immonr and insight rvliidi 
regulate its exquisite delineation of Scottish life and 
character at once in their higher and lower levels. 
This work was followed by Caleb Field (1850), 
Merhland (1850), Adam Graeme (1852), Htirry 
Muir ( 18,5.S ), Miuidcilen Eepbarn ( 1851), Lilliesleuf 
(1855), ,and Katie Stewart (1852), 'The Quiet Heart 
( 1851), ZaidcD { 1855), the Inst three of which origin- 


ally ajmeared ill succession in Bhiel wood’s Muau 
zinc. Though these aie of somewhat raiiinns nicrit 
ill all of them the peculiar talent of tlie writei i- 
inarkcd. They are rich in the minute detail wliicl 
is dear to the womanly mind ; have nice and .snbtk 
insights into cliaraetei, alhnour of ipiiut hnnnmi 
and frequent traits of deliency and pathos in tin 
Ueatmeiil of th(> gentler emotions. It was, Imwevci 
hy the Chrunieli's of Curlinfjfurd (hist publislicii 
I in lHaelwuud's, 1801-04) that her leputation as a 
1 novelist was lii.st secured, lu the tiist of them" 

] The Dorlur't) Faiiiih/, tlie character of little Nettr 
I the heroiue, vivilics the whole rvork, and may rank 
j as ail oiigiiial creation. The next in the series, 

I Salem Chajiri, perhaps indicates a wider and nnne 
vigorous giasp than is to he toiuid in any otliei 
work of the aulhorcss. Certain of the uulovelici 
features of English di.ssent, as exliiluLi'd in a siiinll 
provincial comnmiutv, arc here graiihiciilly .sketched 
and .adapted nitli adniirahle skill to the purp{)ses 
I of fiidion. Aflcr moic than foity jeais of novel- 
' writiiio Mrs ( (liphanL's tiowers show no decadence. 

! iShe still jiossesse.s the old art of inteiessting her 
I readeis; tliere is still the same lidclitv to truth in 
the minor <letiuls of her novels. Mrs Cliphanthas 
I heon lesiilent at IViinlsoi for many years. A civil 
, list peii.sioii of i'lOt) was conferred upon her in 18118. 

1 Her otliL-r Winks incluLlc A;/in’s(18()5); Mudunna Miirii 
(ISlifi); Till Mniishr's Wife (180!)); John iind Tkm 
Lrotlicrs (1870); s'ajniir Arden (1871); Umbra (1872); 

' A Jtose in Jnni (1874); Phu.be Jnuwr (1870); The 
Primrose Path (1878) ; Within the Precincts (1879); Hi 
that M'ill Hut iiliai He (188(1 ) ; In Trust (1882); 
I'hi Ladns Lindiives and It mis a Lnrir and his Lass 
(1881!) : Hester, The Wizard’,'/ Son, and Sir Tom 1 1884); 
Madam and Two Slorua of Ike Seen and Unseen (1885), 
House Diralid aiiunist liscf/ ( 1880 ) ; .1 Country GlhIU- 
man and Tlu Son of his Fulhir (1887) ; The Sn'inid iuii 
and do/av (1888); Htii/hbonrs on the Urieit, Lud/t Car, 

I luiil A Poor Ciiilhman (1889); The Ihiki's Dmujlihr 
and KirsUeit (1890). Her more inipurtaiit contlibu- 
tioii.s to general literature have been Life of L'dward 
Iriimi (1802) : Histurieat Sketches of Iht Itiiiin of Geariie 
II. (1809); St Fniaeis of Assisi (1871); Memoir of the 
Comt" de MonlnlnnUrt (1872); The Mukira of Fturena 
(1870) ; l>ris,s (1878 ) ; The Littrury History of Fnylund, 
from 1790 to 182.5(1882) ; A iidh 2h7f/;'iha ,■ in the Unaun 
(1882); The Makers of Venice (1888); Dante ami tier- 
riintis in tlic series of ‘Eoreigii (Jliissios fur Engli.sh 
UvMvvk'rs,’ tor wlvvob sbe has also ivstevl as editor ; ilftiiiuii' 
of Princij/al 'Tuiloch ( 1888); Itnyal Hdinburyh (ISHO); 
and Life of Laurence Uliphant (1891). 

Olivarez, C.t.srAiu) he Uuzmam, Count ^op, 
Duke of San Lucar, the favourite of Philip IV. of 
Sjiaiii, Avas horn on January (i, 1587. at Itomc, 
Avhere his father was ambassador. He belonged to 
a cliHtingiiished but impovei'ished family, received 
a learned educalion, and became the fiieiid of 
I’hili)! IV., bis conlidant in bis lumnvrs, and after- 
wards his pi'ime-iniiiister, in Avhich capacity he 
exercised almost uiilhnilcd ]ioAver for twenty-two 
years. Olivarez showevl ability foi govcniment ; 
hut his constant endeavour Avas lo Avring money 
fiom the country that he might cany on Avars 
against Portugal, France, and the Netherlands. 
Ills attenqits to rob the people of their time- 
lioiumred jiriv ilego.s provoked iii.suvrections in 
Catalonia and Andalusia, and roused ihc Poitu- 
giiese to .shake off the Spanish yoke in Ui40. ^ Hut 
the continued ill-success of the arms of Spain at 
length thoroughly roused the nation, and the king 
AA'as obliged to dismiss hi.s fav'ourile in 1643. He 
AvnH ordered to retire to Toro (Zainma), and died 
there, 22d July 1645. See De la Kocca, llistuirc 
da Ministdre tin Comte-Due d’OUvarcs { 1673). 

Olive ( Oh'u ), a genua of tree.s and alirubs of the 
natural order Oleaceix”, having opposite, evergreen, 
leathery leaves, Avliich are generally entire, smooth, 
and iniiuit el V scaly. The general character of the 
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rreml^ i- ""'eU illu&tvsitcd liy ll\e iiccuiiipanyiiig cnt. 
i'he .'-iiccict are widely di^tviljutoil in the w.iniiei 
teuijiei'iite of the glolie. Tlie ('oiiinioii Olive 
{0. Eitriqnin), a nati\ e of SM-ia and other Asiatic 
eoiintues, is in its N\ ild state a th(jrny slnnh oi 
small tree, hut tluoiigh cultivation heconie-S a tree 
of 20 to t)0 feet high, destitute of spines. It attaiirs 
a prodigious age ; some plant.'iti()ii.s, as tliase at 
Tend, in ILiUy, are suppo-ed to have existed from 



Common Olivo (Olnt Hin'o/ifm), Ilrniioh in Flower; 
it, ripe fniit; t, seclioii ot same sinMuiig .gton, 

( Uentlcy imd Tniiii'ii.) 

the time of 1‘liny. ,Sonie trees in Turkey are 
credited with an age of 1200 years. There are two 
I'arietie.s of the cumimm olii’e, one having narrow, 
i\'illow-like leaven, gray green above ami sili'ery 
below, In tlie other tlie leaves are similar in ail 
respects, only uuioli broaiier. Tlie latter has also 
much the larger fruit of the two, Imt tlie oil it yields 
is rank and eoar.io to the palate, and is I'arely used 
oil the C'oiitiueiit out of Spain, in which cinintiy it is 
the variety eliielly cultivated. T'hu nai row-leaved 
variety is preferred hy the French and Italian 
olive-gi-ower.s, the more lilaiiil and agreeable oil 
from svliich is lietter aiiprecialeil, especially hy the 
British. Olive-oil iii.ay he .said to form tlie cream 
and the butter ot .Spain and Italy, as it takes the 
place of tUo.se pioducts of milk in the cookeiy and 
table uses of those conntries. Being highly iiutri- 
tinu.s, it is also regarded as move wholesome than 
aiiiiiial fats in warm climates. The finest quality of 
olive-oil is obtained from Leghorn. The oil is con- 
tained in tlie tleshy part of the fruit — not in the 
seed — from which it is extracted by pressure. The 
fruit when rljie is crushed to a paste. It is then 
put into woollen bag.s and suhiected to pressure 
moderately. Tlin.s i.s obtained iii comsiderahle 
quantity the lincst quality of oil, which is named 
‘Virgin Oil.’ Tlie jinlp is then moistened with 
water ami again pressed, the result heing an oil of 
inferior quality, yet quite fit fur table purposes. A 
further residue of oil is e.xtracted from the iiulp 
after it Iins been steeped in water ; but it is only fit 
for soap-making and other manufacturing purposes 
(see Oils, ami Uutton-sisisd Oil)- Unripe olives 
are pickled both fur eonsumplion in the countries 
ill which they are grown and for exportation to 
other counlrie.s. The best pickled olives come from 
Genoa and iilarseilles to England, but quantities 
are also imported from Languedoc, Leghorn, and 
Najdes. They are eaten abroad before meals 
as a whet to the appetite, and in England at 
dessert with wine to restore the palate and as a 


digestive. Dik'd olives ave al'ii used for the 
.s.ame ])Urpo'es, a- well as pickled ohvc,s. The 
wood is much pii/.ed hv eabiiiet-iiiiikei.s, being 
beautiful in colour ami grain, and capable lif 
taking a fine polish ; that of the loot 1-, most in 
demand for the making of ,siiufl'-l,o.\c~ and oina- 
iiients. 

The oliie has been cnltivated in tlie East from 
the remotest times, is associated with much injthi- 
cal hue, and has been regaided in all ages as the 
lioiiiiteons gilt of heaven, ns the emljlem of peace 
and identi.iuid tlie liighc't icnard that ronld he 
given to the hoiionrahle ami the brave. The aiea 
devoted to nlive-cultnie in Italy is stated at .ahoul 
‘2j million acies, and the tot.al pimhictioii of olive- 
oil is some tlO million gnllnn.s. The olive is .tLo 
largely cultivated in Turkey and tlic Lev, ant, in 
Morocco and Tripoli, as well as .Sjiain ; and some 
attention is heing ])airl to its enltme in ,'iuntli 
Aiistialia. It grows luviiiiautly in Chili, whither it 
was brought by the Spaniards. Jesuit inissionaiks 
iiitrnduceil it into Mexico in the 17(h century, and 
into Califiniiia, where it grows freely. It has aho 
been grow 11 hi Flinida and other .sorrtliern slates. 
T'he culiuie of the olive has been atteiii]ited in Eiig- 
huid, hut vvitliout suecc's. Ag.dnsL south walls 
it lives, with slight iirotectinn in winter, in tlie 
iieiglihoiirliood of Loinlon, and in the same way it 
produces finit in exceptionally favourable season' 
m Devoiisliiie ; hut it is geiierallv iinsuilcd to the 
British climate. Eren in those countries in vrliich 
its culture may he prolitnbly pursued the tree i' 
somewhat fastidious as to soil, aspect, ami iiositioii. 
It does not succeed well in elevated situatiuiis, pre- 
fers sloping guiund facing and not far leinoved 
from the sea, and thrives Iiest in calcareous soil. 
It is very generally jiropagated hy suckers, but 
where gi’eat cam is bestowed on it iiiavcliing is 
practised. It licais an abundant croji only once in 
several yeiirs. There aie other -species of Ulea more 
reiiiarkahle for tlie liardiie,s& and ii.sefnlne&s of their 
timber than for tlieir fruits. 0. I'cmu'osu, 0. mpen- 
xh', and O. lcit<rifuUit, native« of the Cnjie of Uwtl 
Hope, are amall trees or slii’iihs with wood of sucli 
density and toughness as to rival in strength and 
dniahility iron itself, and they are all named Iron-- 
wood hy the colonists. The {niit of some of these 
is catalile. The fruit of 0. cimcricuiw is also eat- 
able. The Fr.agrant Olive of Japan and China— 
0. [Osinanthux of some) /rayi'uni— is a handsome 
sliiuh with -sw eet-scented llowei's, which are said to 
he used hy tlie ( Tiinese for tlavouriug some kitids 
of tea. iSee A. T. Marvin, The 01 m: its Culture 
in Theory and Fructiec (San Francisco, 188S); and 
United .States Consular Report (1890). 

Olive, Princess, the title assumed iu 1820 hy 
an impudent pretender. Mis Olivia Sevres, wdio 
claimed to have been horn at Warwick on :kl Aiiril 
1772, the granddaughter of the Rev. Dr Wihnot, 
her mother heirrg his only daughter, her father 
Henry I'Tederick, Duke of (Jumherland, the young- 
est brother of George III, In 1791 she had married 
John Thomas Serves, painter, but had .separated 
from him in 1803 ; and between 1805 and 1819 she 
Itiad puhllshed ten trashy volunie.s of poetry and 
fietiou. She re.semhled the royal family, ami found 
some people ready to believe her to be reallv' Pi'in- 
ccss of Cumherlaitd and Duchess of Lanca-sfer ; Imt 
she died in poverty, within the ‘ rules ’ of the 
King's Beireh, in November 1834. Laviniu, the 
elder of two daughters hy herhushand (there seems 
to iiave been at least one sotr hy somenne else), 
niaiTied Anthony Thomas Ryves, the adopted sou 
of Wiiliani Combe (‘Dr S 3 'ntax’), oiilv-, however, 
also to separate. She died 7th December 1871, five 
years after a jury, in liyv'e.s and Ryves v. the 
Attorney-general, had decided that Olive Serre-s 
wa.s not the legitimate daughter of the Duke of 
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(Jumbei'liiud, ami that eight, v-fcwo ilocunieiit.s Jiio- 
(luced in evidence weie forgeues. 

See the Life of John 'I’luiiiias Serres (1820) ; Nutesiind 
Qiiei'iVs, passim; Rnil an avtiolo by E. Walfoid in the 
(kutlemaa's Jluga-.iiic for Aiigmt 1873. 

Olivt'llitc, a miiipi'al, coimistiiig eliiefl.y of 
ar.'-enic acid and protoxide of coj)p(>r, with a little 
phoiphoi'ic acid and a little w.atur. It is geneially 
of some dark shade of gieen, sometimes hiown or 
yellow. It is found along with ddl'ereiifc oies of 
copper in Uoriiwall and else^^'he^e. It is often 
crystallised in ohlirpia fonr-.sided prisms, of which 
the extreiuitie.s are aentely hevelled, and the ohtmse 
lateral edges sometimes truncated, or in acute 
double four-sided pyramid.s ; it is .soiiietim^ also 
.spherical, kidne.v-.shapcd, colmnnai', or lihrons, 
which latter variety is Irnown as tvoud-urseiiiulc, 
and i.s greenish gray in colour. 

Olivtliza, a fortilied tosvn of Spain, near the 
Poitugiiese frontier, 20 miles SSWh of JJadajoz. 
Pop. 7T.)9. 

Oliver, the comrade in aims of Roland (fi.y.). 

Olivc.S, Mopnt up, called also .AiotiNT Ol.iyuT, 
a Uinestoue lidgc, lying north and south on the 
east side of Jerusalem (q.v.), from which it is sep- 
arated only by the narrow Valley of Julios, iphat. 
It is called by the iiiiiilerii .Vralis .lehel-al-Tdr, and 
takes its familiar iiaiuo from a magnilieeiit grove 
of olive-trees wliicli (nice .stood on its western Hank, 
but has now in gi eat part disiijipeaied. The road 
to Mount Olivet is tlirimgh St Stephen’s (late, 
immadiatol.y heyniid, at the foot of the bridge 
over the brook itedroii, lie.s the Oardeii of (ietlise- 
maiio ; and the road here parts into two hranelies, 
nortliwauls to Oallloe, and eastwaids to Jericho. 
The ridge rwe.s in three principal .siiiiiniits, that to 
the north lioiiig 3Gl feet above Jenisalein (2725 
above the sea), tlie central siiiiiinit, crnwiied with a 
village (Olivet proper), ‘28(i, and tlio third Hiiniiiiit 
on the .south 40 feet. Ilavid (led from Absalom by 
way of the Mount of Olives, which was also the 
.scone of the ulolatnnis woisliip oslahlished by 
Solomon. The iiorllieni peak is the .siippo.sed 
scene of tlie appearance of tlie angels to the dis- 
ciple.s after the resiUTectioii, and is romarkahlo 
in Jewish history as the place on which Titus 
foiiiied his enoaiiipiiieiit in the exjiudition again.st 
the fated city of Jonisalein. But it is avoniid the 
oeiitral peak, which is the Mount of Olives properly 
so called, that all the most sacred as.suciatioiis of 
Christian history converge. On the .summit stands 
the (Jim roll of the Ascension, on the site of a 
ehnrcli built by St Helena; and near it are 
shown the various place.s irhere, aeeordiiig to 
tradition, our Lord wept over Jernsiilein, where 
the apo.sLles composed the apostles' craed, where 
our Lord taught tnem the Lord’.s Prayer, &c. Near 
the Clmi'cli of the Asceusion is a iiuisqne and the 
tonih of a Moliaininedan saint. 

OlivclailS, a religions order of the Homan 
Catholic Church, whose full title is the Congrega- 
tion of Onr Lad.y of Mount Olivet. They are an 
od'slioot of the Benedictine Older (q.v.), and were 
foiiudcd in 1313 by (iiovaniii ToUiniei, a native of 
Siena, and professor of Philosophy in the university 
(if that city, wdio believed himself to have been 
iiiiraciilously cured of liliiidne.ss. The order was 
eiiiilivinod by pope John XXII., and Tolomei was 
chosen the lir.st general. 

Olivine. See Cmiv.soLtTE, Ioneou.s Rocks. 

Olla PodlT'da (lit., ‘putrid pot’), a Spanish 
national dish, consi.stiiig of fle.sli, fre.sh and salted, 
jioultr.v, vegetables, &c., well seasoned with pepper 
and garlic, and stewed together in a closed pot. 
The term i.s applied figuratively to literary produc- 
tions of very nii.seellatieou.s content.s. The French 


erpiivalciit i.s poZ-powr/, and the Scotch huMi 
putrh, both of which, but espiadally the former 
are also employed in a ligur.atii e .sense, 

011eildorr.S System, a method of leamiu.' 
language-, invented by H. (1. tllleiidorf (1803-65^ 
aiul designed fur those who teach thomselve.s. The 
graiiiiiiars arc ineaiiL to giic the student a iiiasteiy 
of the conversational forms of the language, "raiii- 
iiiatical lilies being few. ° 

Ollivici-, OUVIKU Einui, Fipnoh -tatesman, 
was hoi 11 at Marseilles on 2d July 182, ">, anil 
having studied law at Paris, began to practise as 
an advocate in that oily. By clever ]ileading he 
estalilished a re]mtation at the bar, ami after 1.884 
acquired iiiiluence as a iiiciiiber of the Legislative 
A.ssembly. In 1865 the vieeioy of Egypt appointed 
him to a higli juridical olllee in that country. But 
he still took an active iiiteie.st in French politics, 
and in January 1870 Napoleon III. charged liiiii 
to form a coiistitulional iniiiistry. But the leal 
authority of the ministers wins practically itil. 
Olliviei was an nnsrispectiiig tool in the hands of 
the Impeiialisls, ‘With a light heart ’ he rushed 
his countiy into the war with (lermaiiy, himself to 
he overthrown, after the first battles, on 9th Aiigii-t. 
He withdrew to Italy. Olliiier has written hooks 
on Lamartine ( 1874) and Thiers (1879), and L’fiijlke 
ct I’fClat an Uvnrt/e tin Vatiran (2 vol.s, 1879), 
Priticijics el CowfiiiVc (1875), xVouKccni ULtnad tie 
DruU L’lvlesiastapic Frum^uis (1885), and nthcis. 

Olmiit/, a lowii and fortro.ss of Moravia, 
Ansliia, on the March, 129 miles NNE. of Vienna. 
The country round can he laid iiiidor water, and 
dmiiig 1839-75 the old walls and inoal.sweie snj[iev- 
seiled by an outer cordon of forts. Chief buildings 
are the 14th-coiitm’y cathedral (rostorcil 1887); the 
church of St Maurice (1472), wdio.se oigan has 48 
stops and 2342 pipes; the noble town-hall, with a 
steeple 255 feet high; the avchiepiseopal palace; 
and the lofly 'riiiiity colunm on the Onerriiig. 
The former iiiiivei. si ty ( 1581-1855) is reduced to a 
theological faculty, wiLli oi'cr 200 sludeiit.s and a 
library of 75,000 voluine.s. The trade is more ini- 
portaiit than the inaiiufacturus. Pop. 20,176. 
Olniiitz, wdiioh in 1640 was snpor.seded by Briimi as 
the capital of Moravia, suffered .severely in both 
the Thirty and the .Seven Yeiir.s’ Wars, In 1848 
Ferdinand I. signed his abdication here. See the 
local histnry by IV. Miiller (Vienna, 1882), 

Ollicy, a pleasant little town of Buckingham- 
shire, on the Ouse, 11 miles W. by N. of Bedfoid 
and 10 iSE. of Nortliainiitoii. x\t the coiner of the 
market-place still stands the liou.se wheie Cowper 
(q.v.) lived from 1767 to 1786, wilting with John 
Newton the Olncy^ Iti/nins (1779). The place 
besides has iiietiioiie.s of Scott the coiiiineiitator, 
William Carey, and many more niis.sioiuiiie.s, 
Brewing and bontmaking are industries. Pop, 2347. 
See Tlionias TViight’s Tuwn ofCuioper (1886). 

Olonetz, a govermiient of lUis.sia, bounded W. 
by Finland, NE, by Archangel, and S. by Novgorod 
aiul St Pctershiirg. Area, 57,422 S([. in. ; pop. 
(1883)327,043. Forests cover 03.), per cent, of the 
total area. Petrosavodsk is tlie centre of adiiiiuis- 
tration. 

Oloron, a town in the French departnieiit of 
Basso.s- Pyrenees, on the (lave d’Ohiron, 22 miles 
by vail 'SW. of Pan. It has two in tere, sting 
Romanesque churches. Pop, 7517. 

Olshauscn, IIekm.VNN, theologian, was Ikivu 
at Ohle.sloho in Holstein, 21.st August 1796, studied 
at Kiel and at Berlin under Nennder, and heoaine 
profe.ssor at Berlin (1821), Kiinigslieig (1827), and 
F.rlangen (1834). He died 4tli September 1839. 
His principal work was a complete coininentary on 
the New Testament, completed by Ebrard and 
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AYie^iiigei' ( 1H3U et t,6q. ; Eng. ti nil.'-. 4 vols. 1S47-49 ; 
rev. ed. B vnls. New York, IMoB-oS). HE jouiiger 
lirotlier Justus {1SOO-S2) was a distinguLhed 
Oiientalist; and Theiidore ( lSO'2-69 ) tofrk a \>iiniii- 
nent [lait in the Sleswick-Holstein rising, 1848 . 

Olympia? tke scene of tlie celel)i'ated Olyiniiie 
sanies, is a heautiful valley in Elis, in the I’clo- 
nonnesus, tliiongli which nms the river Alpheus. 
A- a national sanctuary of the Greeks, Olympia 
contained, within a small space, many of thechoice-.t 
treasures of Gieeic art holonging to all periods 
and states, such as temples, monuments, altais, 
theatres, and multitudes of images, statues, and 
votite-offeiinos of hra.s.s and maible. In the time 
uf the elder i’liny there still stooil here about ,SUI)0 
statue.s. The Haored Grove (called the AUU) of 
Ulvmpia enclosed a level sjiace alnmt 6B0 feet long 
bv' nearly 580 broad, containing the samctuaiies 
connected with the games. It was finely wooded, 
and in its centre stood a clump uf sycamoies. 
The .-Vltis was crossed fiuin west to east liy a loail 
called the ‘ Pompic AYay,’ along which all the pro- 
cessions passed. Tlie Aliilicus houmled it on the 
soiitli, the CJadems, a tiilintaryof the former, on 
tlie west, and rocky hut gently swelling hills on 
the north; westward it looked towards the Ionian 
Sea. The most celebrated hnilding was the 
neiuu, or Oli/inpiuitt, dedicated to Olympian Zeus, 
t was desigiioil by the architect Lihon of Ells in 
the Gth century B.C., but was not completed for 
more than a century. It contained a colos-al 
statue of the god, the masterpiece of the sculptor 
Plridias, and many other splendid ligures ; its 
paintings w'ere the work rrf Panrenus, a relalir’e 
of Piiidins. Next to the Olympieion ranked the 
Hmcam, dedicated to Hera, the wife of Zens 
and Queen of Heaven, containing the table on 
which were placed the garlands prepared for the 
victors in the games. The Pi’/cquiiiii, the Mctrouni, 
the ten Thesanri or Treasuries, built for the recep- 
tion of the dedicatory (rll'erings of the Greek cities, 
tire temples of Eileitliyia and Aphrodite also de- 
soiwe mention. Tlio Stadiiivi and the Hii>j>ocli'Oinc, 
where tlio contests took place, stood outside and 
east of tlie -Yltis; the Gymnasium and Pahestra 
were also outside and to the west. Explorations 
ivere undertaken in IS75 by the Gei'inaii goveni- 
meiit at an annual expense of -£8000, and threw 
much light on the plans of the Imilding.s. Many 
valuable scul]itnves, lironzes, coins, and other 
objects were discovered. The greatest find was 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, a most beautiful and 
marvellou.s piece of .sculpture. The resulla of these 
e.xcavations have been published officially in Pie 
Aiisyrabiingoi zii Olijnuna (5 vols. 1873-81, with 
IIS plates). 

Olympic gaino.s were the most splendid national 
festival of the ancient Greeks, and were celebrated 
every fifth year in honour of Zens, tlio father of 
tile gods, on the plain of Olympia. Their origin 
goes hack far beyond 776 B.C., the year in which 
the custom of reckoning time by Olympiads (cj.v.) 
began. AA^e may, lioiv'ever, believe that the games 
became a truly national festival for the first time 
in tliat year. At first, it is conjectured, only 
Peloponnesians resorted to the Olympic games, 
hut gradually the other Greek states were attracted 
to them, and tlie festival heoaine Pan-Hellenir,. 
Originally, and for a long time, none were allowed 
to contend e.xcept those of [lure Hellenic blood; 
but after the conquest of Greece by the Romans 
the latter sought and obtained this honour, and 
both Tilierius and Nero figure in the li.st of Roman 
victors. Women — ivitli one exception, the priestess 
of Demeter Chamyne — were forbidden to be pres- 
ent, on pain of lieing thrown headlong from the 
Typtean Rock. The games were held at the first 
full moon of the summer solstice, when first 


tlirimghont Elis .and then tliionglimit the ie~t of 
Gieecp, lieialiL piiiclaiiiied the ce'— atioii of all 
intestine hostilities; wliile the teiritmy of Elis 
itself was declared iiitiolable. Tlie competitors 
weie iciprireil to undergo a preparatoi y tiainiiig 
for ten month.s in tlie gjimiasuim at Eli.s, and 
during the last of these months the gjmnasinm 
w.as almost as luiineiously attended as the gaine.s 
themselves. Much uncertainty pret ails as to the 
manner in which the cnnte.sts weie distrihuted over 
the ditt'ereiit dav.s. Krause {UJi/i/ipiu, p. lOli) 
suggests the following order ; On the liist da;i the 
gieat initiatoiy saciitices weie oM'eied, after which 
the eompetitoi's weie jiropeily clas.sed and ai ranged 
by the judges, and the contests of the tnimpeteis 
took place ; tlie second day w as set apart foi the 
hoys who eomjieted with eadi other in foot-iaces, 
wrestling, hoMtig, the pentatlilon, the pankration, 
hor.sc-iaees ; the tliiid and princijial ilay was de- 
voted to the contc.st.s of iiien in font-races of 
dittereiit kinds (as, for example, the .simple nice, 
once over the course; the ihanlos, in whieli the 
coiiipetitor.s had to niii the distance twice ; and the 
ilohc/ios, in wliich they liad to riiii it .seven or 
twehe times), wicstling, boxing, the iianla-Ktiun 
(in which all tlie pow eis and skill of the combatants 
weie exhibited), and the nice of Iiojihtes, or men 
in heavy aimonr ; on the fonitli day came of! the 
pCHtdthhiii (contest of five games— viz. leaping, 
running, throwing tlie discus, tlirowiiig the spear, 
and wiestling), the ohaiint and hoise races, and 
pel Imps the eonte.sts of the heialds; the fifth day 
was set apait for processions, sacrifices, and han- 
(piets to the vietois (called Olywjnojukoi), vvlio 
were ciowned with a gailand of wild olive-twigs 
cut from a sacred tree which grew in the Aitis, and 
presented to the assembled people, each with a 
]ialm hianch in his hand, while tlie lierahks pro- 
claimed his name, and that uf liis father and 
coniitiy. On his letiirn home he was received w ith 
extraordinary distinction ; songs weie sung in lii.s 
praUe ( 14 of Pindar’s extant lyrics aie devoted to 
Olympioiiikoi ] ; statues were erected to him, both 
in the Aitis and in hi.s native cit.y : a place of 
lionour was given iiim at all public spectacles ; he 
was ill general exempted from public taxes, and at 
Athens was boarded at the expense of the state in 
the Prytaneion. Tlie regulation of the games 
belonged to the Eleans, fiom wlioiii were chosen 
the /tdlanodiUci, or judges, wlin.se nmnher varied. 
At first there were only two, luit as the games 
hecaiiie more and more national, and coiisocpiently 
more mimeioiis, they were gradually increased to 
ten, sonietime.s even to twelv’e. They w’ere 
insliircted in tlieir duties for ten months before- 
hand at Elis, and held tlieir office only for one 
year. The officers wlio executed their eoinni.mds 
were called cdi/tai, and were under the presidency 
of ail alytarch. 

See Krause’s Olympia (1838); Biitticher’s Olympia 
(1882); Baiuiieister'sDenlwoler; Lalon arul Monceaux, 
Pestauration fie r Olympic (1889); and Curtins and Adler, 
Olympia die Hrffcbnuse ilcr AiiiijralKnyen{lBdl]. 

Olympia? capital of AA’’ashington state, on a 
peninsula at the south end of Puget’s Sound, some 
65 miles from the Pacific Ocean, and 121 niile.s by 
rail N. of Portland, Oregon. Tlie Des Chutes 
River, which enters the sound here, provides 
abundant water-power, and the tovvm has floiii and 
saw mills, hoot-factories, &c. Pop. 3500. 

Olyilipiatl, the name given to the pieiiod of 
four years that elapsed between two successive 
celeiirations of the 01yiii)iic games, a luode of 
reckoning among the Greeks apparently first em- 
ployed systematically by Alexandrian writers in 
the ,3d century B.C. It is used only by writers, 
and is never found on coins and vmry seldom on 
inscriptions. The first recorded olympiad dates 
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from tliu 21sfc or ‘22d of July 776 u.C., ami is. 
frequently referreil to jh the Ulymjiiail of 
CurmLu.. ; for historians, instead of lefeiiing, to 
the olyiu]iiad by its nund)ei, fieqiieiitly designate 
it by the name of the whmer of tlie foot-iacc 
in the Olympic games, belonging to that jiciiod. 
The lirst year of our piesent era (1 A.I).) 
corresponded to the last half of the fonith ye.T,i' 
of the IWtli with the lust lialf of the first \ear 
of the IBdth olympiad. See Chiionology. 

Olympias, the wife of Phili]> IL, king of 
Macedonia, and mother of Alexander the Great. 
She w.as the diuighter of Neoptolenms L, king of 
Epirn.s. She was ii ^YomlUl of gieat vigonr and 
eajiacity, but was passicjuate, jealous, and ambi- 
tioii.s. 'When Philip married Oleopatia, niece of 
Attains, she left hfacedonia, and she was believed 
to ha\’e instigated his assassination by P.ans.inias 
(337 n.C.). IJii the acoe.s.sion of Alexander she re- 
tuiucd to Maced Old, a, and hiougdit about the murdei 
of Cleopatra and her daughter. Alexaiidei treated 
her with le.speet, hut he never allowed her to 
meddle with Ills political schemes. Aflei his 
death .she obtained the support of lYlysiieiehoii, 
and in 317 the ]iair defeated and put to deatli 
Philip Arrludicus, the weak-miiulcd .steji-hi-other 
and sucoossor of Alaxander, togetlior with his wife 
Eurydioe. Her cruelties soon alienated the minds 
of the people, whoreuiion Oassander besieged hei- 
in Pydna, and on its suiioiider put her to death, 
316 ii.C. 

Olynipiortoru.S, one of tiio latest of the Alex- 
andrian Neoplatonists, llouiished in tlie first half 
of the 6Ui century after Christ, during the leigii of 
the Emperor Justinian. Uegarding his life nothing 
is known. Of his wiitings we possess a Life of 
Pluto, with coinmeiiLiu'ies or .scholia uii the 
Gur/jias, P/iilclni.t, Phiedo, and Aleibiade'i I. In 
these lie appears as an acute and vigorous thinker 
and as a nnui of great erudition. — Another Olym- 
piodoni.s, of the I’eiipatotio sclioid, llouribhed in 
Ale.xandi'ia in the 5th century n.f., and was the 
teacher of Proolus (q.v.). — A third ( llyinpiodorus, 
from Tlielie.s in Eg,y]it, wrote in Greek a liisLory of 
the weateni empire from 407 to 425 .v. u., abridged 
by Photin.s. 

Olympus, the anoient name of several moun- 
tains or oliains of mmmtiiin.s — e.g. in Mysi.a, Cyiinis, 
Lyc.ia, Elis, Laconia, Aicadia, and one, the most 
famous of all, between The.ssaly and Macedonia. 
Its eastern .side, wliich fronts the sea, shows a 
line of vast precipices, cleft b 3 ' ravines iilled with 
fore.st trees. Oak, chestnut, heech, and plane tree.s 
are .scattered along its base, .and higher nii grow 
forests of pine, as in the days of the old poets 
of Greece and Home. Its highest peak is 9750 
feet above the sea. It was regarded by the ancient 
Greeks as the chief abode of the gods, and the 
palace of Eeiis was .supposed to .stand upon its 
broad summit. According to Greek legend it was 
formerly connected with Ossa, but was separated 
from it by an earthquake, .allowing a passage for 
the Penous through the narrow vale of Tempe to 
the aea. The philoaophers afterwards transferred 
the abode of the gods to the planetary spheres. 

Om is a Sanskrit word whieh, on account of the 
uiy.slical notion, s that even at an earl,y date of 
Hindu civilisation were connected witli it, acniiircd 
much importance in the development of Hindu 
religion. Its original sense is that of emphatic 
or solemn affirmation or assent. Later it became 
the auspieions word witli wliioh tlie spiritual 
teacher had to begin, and the pupil had to end, 
each lesson of his reading of the Veda. And ulti- 
mately (as equal to Aimi) it came to he regarded 
as an abbreviated method of naming tlie Hindu 
Trinity. In the Lamaist form of Buddhism the 


‘formula of _si\ syllables,’ Uui /iiuni jiiuhac huni 
■which is variously inteipreted, is the most solemn 
and .s.acred of invocations ; i.s the fiist thing tiuu'ht 
to Tilietan and Mongolian ohildieii, the last pravei 
hieathed by the dying man. It is found engiaved 
on rocks, llags, and piaying-wlioels, and is looked 
on as the essence of religion and wi.sdiiiii, and the 
means of attaining eternal bliss. 

Omng'll (Gael. Oigh magh, ‘seat of the chiefs’) 
the county town of Tyrone, on the Stvule, Similes 
S. of Londonderry ami 110 NNW. of Dublin, It 
giew n|i around an abbey founded in 792, but b 
lirst heaul of as a fortress in the end of the loth 
century, when it was forced to surieiidcr to the 
English. Itfoiiiied part of James I.’s ‘ I’lantatiou ’ 
giants, and wa.s strongly gairisoned by Moiintjoy. 
On its being evacualeel by the troops of Janies Ih 
ill 1689 it was ji.artially huriied, and a second fhii 
ill 1743 completed its de.struction. But it has been 
well relmilt, and is now a neat and prospeiuiis 
town. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3.385 ; (1881 ) 4138. 

OTnilh.'l, the cdiicf city of Nidirask.-i, is on the 
liglit hank of the Missouri, h.v lail 774 miles IT. of 
Chicago and 501 NM. of St Louis. It is the 
terminus of four iiiiporfarit railways, and the 
Missouri is f.|iannoil by a bridge (2750 feet, cost 
!jl,‘250.00()) to Cimiicil' Dlnil's, wheie a numhev of 
otlieis start. The eily is built on a plateau 80 feet 
above the livor, and has wide streets, of which in 
1889 there were 103 miles graded and 52 paved, 
while there were 73 miles of sevveiuge and 94 miles 
of .street railways, A belt line of railwa} encircles 
the city. There aie nninerons large and co.stly 
Imikliiigs, inehuling the city hall, ITnitod States 
court-house anil post-ollico, (JhamliBr of Coiimieice 
(1885) and E.viiosi thill ( 1886) buildings, Cruigliton 
College, ami the high school ; and in 1880 tlie city 
also contained a medical college, sixty pnldio and 
private school lmihliiig.s, and ninety-one clmrclies. 
The iiiannfaotnres include linseed-oil, hoileis, safes, 
&c. ; hut above all Om,aha piosseHses the laiged 
silver-smelting works in the world, and the thin! 
largc.st pork-packing husine.s,s in the Ihiiled Slates 
(iiuniber of cattle slaughtered in 1889, 234,427; of 
liogs, 1,020,089; of sheep, 49,249). In 1889 the 
value of uiaiiiifaetnred uvoduets was §23,515,000, 
exclu.sive of sales of vvhoIe.sale dealeis, 844,910,000; 
tlieclpariiig-housc returns amounted to 8208,681,000. 
There are eight daily' and thiiteeii weekly news- 
papers published in Englisli, German, Swedi.sh, 
Danish, and Bohomian. Near the city aie the 
lieadrpuu'ters of tlie military depiartnient of the 
Platte, embracing 824 acres, and conlaining ooin- 
iiiodioiiH barracks. Uniaha was founded in 1S54. 
Pop. (1800) 1912; (1870) 10,083; (1880) 30,518; 
(1890) 139,526. 

OllialiaS, a tribe of American Indians, of tlie 
Dalcota .stock, settled in noithern Nebraska, and 
numheriiig alioiit 1200. 

Oman, tlie most eastern portin-n of Arabia, a 
.stripi of maritime territory, extending between the 
(Strait of Ormuz and Has-el-Had, and hounded on 
Ihe SW. l)j' the deserts of the interior. At a 
di.stance of from 20 to 45 miles inland a chain of 
mountains nin.s parallel to tlie coast, reaching 6000 
feet in Jehel Aldidar. Tliere are some rich Ij' fertile 
tracts in this region, especially where water exists 
for irrigation. The coast is' hoi and not very 
healthy. This part of Arabia is under the rule 
of the sultan of Muscat (q.v. ). 

Omar. See Calif. 

Omar Itliayyrim, the astronomer-pioet of 
Persia, was born at Nishapur, the capital of 
Ithorassan, about the middle of the 11th century, 
and took his takhallm or poetical name, ‘ Khay- 
yam,’ from his father’s calling of tent-maker. He 
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was brou^'lit u[i Tiiiilur tiie gruat Sunni tnaelii-r, 

I Inniiij MuaHik, anil fornieil a close trienilsliij) witli 
two of Ids fellow-imiiiln, Ni/.ini-ul-Mulk ami 
Hnss.in-ilm-Salibali, of ■whom the one became 
li/iiei- to the snltaii Alji-.Arslan, ami the other 
foumleil the sect of the Assassins. Omai himself 
had an otler trom his old fiieiid of a place at com I, 
iuit aeceiited in.stenil a yearly iiension uf 1200 gold 
pieces. He, however, obeyed the summons of 
Malik Shah to and duimg his sult.auate 

helped to reform the calendar. The result was the 
JciUili era — ‘ a computation of time,’ says (lihbon, 
‘which sui'passBs the Julian, ami appioachcs the 
accuracy of the Gregoiiau style.’ To ap]iease the 
oiUuM ilii’bJijijkUM that he hud roused against him- | 
self he is s.aiil to have made the pilgiiiiiage to 
Mecca; and he died in ll'l'l at NTisliapur, where 
tlie north wind, as he picilioted, still scatters roses 
on his tomh. 

Of some mathematical treatises hy him in Aiahic, 
one on algehra has heen edited and translated liy 
M'oepke (Taria, 1S51); and it waa almost aolely 
.us a mathematiciaii that he was known to the 
western woild, until in lSo9 Edward Fit/Geiald 
(((. V.) pulilhshed his ‘translation' of fec\enty-live 
lit his linhiUijid or ipiatrains. The poet of Agiiosti- 
eism, .such was Omar Khayyam, though .some in 
his poetry .sen notliiiio .save tlie wine-cup and losc.s, 
and others lead into it that Suii mvstieism with 
which, indeed, it was largely adiilteuited long 
after Omar’.s death. He was a true pnet : yet his 
fate has been Unit of tlie man in the story nlio 
lost his sliailow, to find it years aftei wards grow n 
10 a great nohleman, throngh whom lie perished. 
I’or EitzGeuihrM translation is so inlinitely liner 
tlian tliB original that the value of tlie latter is 
sneh mainly as attaches to Chaucei’s or Shake- 
speare’s prototy[ics. 

There are eclitiuns of the Itubdiiiut by Nioohas (404 
quatrains; Paris, 1807), Miinbir Muliamnnul Sadik Ali 
(ne.irly 800 ipiatrains; Lucknow, 1.878), and E. H. 
iVhinfleld (258 quiitr.iiu3 ; Loud, 1888), wlio also trans- 
lated tlicin into very literal English verse (1882). A 
prose translation by Justin H. JPU.irthy (1889) has 
little to recommend it. bee an article by Professor E. 
Cowell in the Oakntta Beriew (January 1858), and vol 
iii. of Eitzger, lid's LctUra and LUrvarji Ucnuum ( 1889). 

Omar Vaslia, Turldsli general, was horn at 
Plaski, in Cioatia, in ISOG (according to some 
authorities, in 1811). His real name was Michael 
Lattas; lie was educated for tlie Austrian army 
at the military scliool of Thurn, near C’arhstadt. 
Having liy a breach of discipline rendered himself 
Ihilde to jmni.slimenfc, he lied to Bosnia, and, 
embr.acing Mohammedanism, gained tlirough his 
beautiful caligrapliy tlie fuist of svritiiig-niaster to 
Aljdiil-Medjid, the heir to tlie Ottoman throne. On 
his pupil’s accession in 18,89 Omai Pasha was raised 
to the rank of colonel, ami in 1842 appointed niili- 
tniy governor of the Lebanon. In 1843 he dis- 
jilayed eon.siderab]e skill and energy in suppress- 
ing an insurrection in Albania, and iii the following 
years others in Bosnia anti Kurdistan. On the 
invasion of the Raniibian Principalitie.s hy the 
Kussians in 1853 Omai Pasha colleeted an army 
of GO, 000 men, and, crossing tlie 1 l.anube in presence 
of the enemy, intrenched himself at Kalafat, wlieie 
he successfully withstood the Kussians ; after they 
withdrew from the Principalities Omar Pasha 
entered Bncliarest in triumph in August 1854. 
On 9th Pehrnary 1855 he einhaiked for tlie Crimea, 
and on the 17th of the .same month repulsed with 
great loss 40,000 Kussians wlio attacked him at 
Hupatoria. He wn.s .soon afterwanhs (October 3, 
185,5) sent to relieve Kars, but arrived too late. 
In Sejitemlier 1801 he wa.s charged to pacify Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, w'hicli were again in inmrrec- 
tion. This being accomplished, he attacked the 
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-Monteuegiin--, captmed Cetiiije, and overran tlie 
conntiy in 1862. He died IStli April 1871. 

Olllbl’C (tliiongli tlie I'l, fiom Spun. tiLunln’, 
‘man'), a game uf c.aid^ luuiiiwed from Uie 
Spatiiaids, and usually plaieil hy thiee pemons, 
though .sometimes by tw 0 and liy 'live The game 
is jdayed with 40 cauls (the eights, nines, and tens ] 
liaviiig been remo\ ed ), and each plat er leceivcs nine \ 
cards, three hy thiee. The game is often icfeiied j 
to in Eiiglisli istli cimtniy liteiatme. j 

O’Meaia, B-iliKV Edwaiid, plivsician to i 
Napoleon on bt Helena, was hoin in lielaiid in 
17SG. _ He (list seiied as surgeon in the aimy, but 
I was dibinib'ed the sen ice in 1808 for a discieditable 
shaiein a duel at Messina. Latei he enteied the 
nasal deiiaitmeut, and was on boiud tlie Bdkru- 
jiltoii wlieii N'ajiolenii suireiideied to C'ajitain Jlait- 
l.ind. He pleased the gieat exile, and aceompaiiied 
him as his private phy.sician to St Helena. He 
look (lait with Napoleun in liis .smuibblcs witli the 
goieinor. Sir Hudson Lowe, and was impiisuned 
and compelled to lesigii his post iii ISIS. On liis 
retiiin to England he asseitcd in a letter to the 
Admiralty tlial Sir Hudson Lowe luid daik designs 
against his caldive’s life, and had attemiited iusidi- 
oiisly to coiTiijit liiiuself. Eor this monstioiis chaige 
he w as at once dismissed the sen ice. His Kiijiulron 
III E.eitc (182‘2) made a gicat seiisatiim, and i» still 
lalii.ilile if lead with caution. He dieil olisrme iu 
Loiahm, 3d June 188G. 

Oiuelct ( Fr. Oiiickttc), au e.Mpiisite dish when 
e.'iiiuisilely piepaieil, and like must good things 
perfectly simple. Break fresh eggs (nut lc,ss than 
two ur mole than live) in a basin with a ]iinch of 
salt and pepper, beat fui two seconds, (loiir into an 
omelet-pan in whieli butter (1 to ‘2 o/,.)is h»iiin,g. 
Stir till tlie mi.vtnre sets, fry till uiie .side is 
brown, double over in half and seive immediately. 
Savoury omelets are made by adding to the eggs 
iinely-minced herbs, bain, bacon, iish, or game. 
For sweet omelets use a little sugar instead of 
peppci iu tlie niivtiiic, and place a siiouiiful of 
pieserved fruit on the omelet before folding over. 
The word is said, by Littiii and by Sikeat, to be 
derived from the Uhl Fiench Akinclle (a thin flat 
plate), lirst con opted to Aiiic/clic, then Oiiicktte. 

Oincil (pciliaps originally omen, for tiitsiiicn ; 
root, audio, ‘1 hear’); also PkoDIGY (Lat. ^n'o- 
diyium ior jirodicaiiH, from jji-udiro), names given 
by the Komans to signs by which u[iiiruaching 
good or had fortune was sujiposed to be indi- 
cated. The former applied paiticulavly to signs 
received by the ear and spoken word-; the latter, 
to jihenomena and occmrences, such as monstrous 
hirtlis, the appearance of snakes, tlie striking of 
tlie foot against a stone, tlie breaking of a shoe- 
tie, sneezing, and the like. It was .snppo.sed tiiat 
evil indicated as apiiroaching might he averted by 
various means, as by sacrifices, or by the utteiance 
of certain magic fonmdas; or by an e.vteiniiore 
felicity of interjiretation, as when C'lesui, liaviug 
fallen upon the ground on landing in Africa, ex- 
claimed : ‘ I take po.ssession of lliee, Africa.’ Ucca- 
.sjoTially we read of a reckless disregard of omens , 
as, for example, wlieii P. Claudius iu tlie fir.st 
Punic war caused the sacred oiiickcns, which 
refused to leave tlipir cage, to he pitched into tlie 
sea, paying ; ‘ If they won't eat, let tlieui drink.’ 
Tlie belief in omens iu one form or otlier has 
existed in all ages and countries, and tiace.s of it 
linger in the folklore of all countries. And, indeed, 
there is no little pliilosojiliy in the Hcotcli pro- 
verb : ‘Them tliat follow //-efts, /at/L follow.’ See 
AuouRiES, Divinatiom, and Fulkloee. 

Omcntiuu. See Pemtoneum. 

Oiiiicliand. See Clive. 
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Oiinitiadcs. See Calif. 

OmnibuseSs vehicles ‘for all,’ tlie well-known 
liublic conveyances. So long since as 1GB2 Blaise 
Pascal, the author of the Lcttrcs Proviucialcs, 
assisted by some noblemen, obtained a patent from 
the French king for the privilege of running public 
coaches, containing six persons, each along certain 
street.s of Paris, and preserving its own route, for 
five sous per passenger. For two years the scheme 
proved a great success, hut the death of Pascal and 
other causes occasioned its rlisu.se. The first omni- 
bus, built in Paris in 1S20, was drawn by tliree 
horses, and soon became popular, Paris has also 
an excellent system of railway buses to contain 
eight passengers inside ; the English railways have 
recently followed this practice. In England at the 
beginning of the 19th century stage-coaches were 
used by business men to reach Loudon from its 
suburbs. These were succeeded by the omnibuses 
started in London, July 1829, by hlr Shillibeer, 
formerly a coachmaker in Paris, and were drawn by 
three horses, conveying twenty-two persons iiLside. 
Smaller and more convenient buses were introduced 
in 1849, which conveyed twelve passengers inside 
and two out. Outside seats along the centre of the 
roof followed in 1857, and the vehicle was suh- 
serpiontly much improved upon by Mr Miller of 
Hanimeismitli. Laige oniiulmses are in use in 
Glasgow and Manchester and other large towns, 
and the three-horse omnibus was re-iutrodiiced in 
London on the route from Charing Ci'osa to Port- 
land Hoad. Many recent improvements have been 
made in the arrangement of seats outside facing 
forward, tlie greater accommodation of the in- 
terior, and the lightness of the vehicle. The 
London General Omnibus Company, founded in 
1855, took over 580 omnibuses. In 1891 it had 
850 omnibuses, employing 9000 horses and 3000 
men. Each bus runs about 12 miles daily. The 
company build for their own use about 90 or 100 
bn&e.s annually. The average weiglit of an omnibus 
is 30 cwt, and the co.st about £150. The more 
recent London Road Car Company, wlio.se opposi- 
tion to the older company has resulted in a great 
reduction of fares, runs 217 hase.s, and employs 
2619 horse.s. The average charge per mile by bus 
is les,s than Id. 

Omitiniii, Jacob. See Higgin.s. 

Ollipliacite (Gr. omphuka, ‘unripe grape’), a 
grass-green granular variety of Pyroxene (q.v.), 
one of the comstitueiits of Eclogite (q.v.). 

Ouiplialc. See Hbucule.s. 

Omsk, chief town of the Russian province of 
Akmolinsk, stands at the coulluence of the Oin 
with the Irtish, 1800 miles E. of Moscow. It was 
built in 1716 as a defence against the Kirghiz ; 
hut is now of no importance as a fortress. It is 
the seat of administration for the Steppe provinces 
of western A.sia. It has a military academy, a 
Greek and a Homan Catholic cathedral, a museum, 
governor’s palace, &c., and a declining trade with 
the Kirghiz in cuttle, hides, fuis, and tea. Pop. 
(1887) 33,847. 

On. See Heliopolis. 

Onager. See Ass, Ballista. 

Onagracese, Onageariie, or CEnothee.- 
ACEiE, a natural order of exogenous plants, con- 
sisting chiefly of herbaceous plants, but including 
also a few shrub.s ; witli simple leaves and axillary 
or terminal flowers. There are about 450 known 
species, natives chiefly of temperate climates, among 
which are some much cultivated for the beauty of 
their flowers, particularly those of the genera 
Fuchsia, CEnotliera (Evening Primrose), Clarkia, 
and Godetia. Tlie Britisli genera are Epilohiiim 
(Willowherh) and Ciroma (Enchanter’s Night- 


shade). A few' specie.s pioduoe edible herries 
and the roots of one or tw'o are eatable ; hut nuiie 
are of economic importance. The root of hnardu 
altoniifolia, found m the maishes of Carolina and 
called Bowman’s Hoot, Is emetic. Some .species of 
JiiHsima are used in dyeing in Brazil. 

OllC'ga, a seaport in the north of Russia, stands 
at the point where the river Onega emptie.s into 
the White .Sea, 87 miles SIV. of Archangel. It is 
entered h,y about 120 ve.ssels aminally of a <n-Qss 
burden of 21,000 toms. Pop. 2547. ° 

Oucga« Lake, in the north of Russia, after 
Ladoga, to the north-east of which it lies, tlie 
largest lake in Europe, is 50 mile.s in gieatest 
breadth, 146 miles in lengtli, and 1000 feet in depth 
in parts. Area, 3764 sq. m. It is fed liy numerous 
fivers; but its only outlet is the river Swir, which 
flows south-west into Lake Ladoga. The northern 
end is studded with i.sland.s and deeply indented 
with hays. The shores in other parts are flat and 
low and regular. Although the water is ice-hoiiml 
generally for 156 days in the year, the lake is the 
.scene of bmsy trailic at otlier seasons. Communica- 
tion is promoted l>y a c.anal cut parallel to the 
southern shore. Fish ahoniul. Mirage.s aie fre- 
quent at tiine.s. Surveys were completed in 1890 
for a canal to connect Lake Onega with the White 
Sea; it will lie 145 miles long, 10 feet deep, and 
63 wide, and is expected to cost only £800,000, the 
greater part of the distance being along natnriil 
waterways. 

Oncgliaj !i town on the Gulf of Genoa, 3 miles 
NE. of Porto Maurizio by rail. Pop. 7286. 
Oneida. See Perfectionists. 

Oneidas. Sec Iiiotiuois. 

O’Neil, Hugh. See Tyrone. 

Onion (Ft. oignon, from Lat. imio, ‘a peail,’ 
hut in Colnmolla .signifying a kind of onion), the 
name given to a few species of the genus Allium 
((j.y.)j and particularly to A. cepa (Lat. ccjxt),a 
biennial hulhons-rooted plant. The hull) is simple, 
and in Llio common variety i.s solitary, showing 
little tendency to produce lateral hulh.s. 'riie native 
country of tlio onion is .shrouded in obscurity. It 
is snppo&ed to he indigenous to India, whence it 
jiassod into Egyiit, wliere it was cultivated 2000 
years before the Christian era. Thence prohahly it 
was transmitted to Greece and Italy, and gradually 
spread over Europe, in most countries of which it 
lias been cultivated from time immemorial. Tlie 
onion contains a ivliile acrid volatile oil, holding 
sulphur in solution, alhnnieii, iiiicrystallhsable sugar 
and niueilage, plio.sphoric acid, hotli free and com- 
bined with lime, acetic acid, citrate of lime, and 
lignin. Tlie acrid qualities, while present in eveiy 
part of tlie iilant, are most concentrated in the bulb. 
Wlien it is cultivated in warm countries the acri- 
dity decreases, while the saccharine qualities in- 
crease ; hence the comparative mildness of Spanish 
and Portugue.so onions. So mild and siveet are these 
that the peasantry of Spain and Portugal eat them 
raw with bread. Indeed, the onion forms a very 
important article of food with the poor of those 
countries. It is very nutritious and easily digested, 
yet does not agree with all stomachs wlien cooked 
otherwise than boiled. In boiling, the essential oil 
is dissipated and the onion tliorehy rendered moie 
agreeable to delicate stomachs. The onion is 
stimulant, diuretic, e.xpectorant, and rubefacient. 
The acid of the juice lias the reputation of dis- 
solving oalcnhis in the bladder. The ])itlp of the 
bulb by fernientatioii is converted into vinegar, and 
with the addition of dregs of beer yields by distilla- 
tion an alcoholic liquor. The pul]) of roasted onion 
with olive-oil forms an excellent anodyne and emol- 
lient poultice to suppurating tumom-s. There are 
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many vavieUes ul the onion in cultivation in TJiitain, 
wliicii have been obtained by natural .seniinal varia- 
tion and by careful selection. In recent yeans gi-eat 
progress has been made by' the.se means in the direc- 
tion of increa.sing the size of the bnlb, anti there 
are now varieties which under good cultivation 
snrpas.s even the large Spanish onion of the shops 
in si/.e, but they' lack the delicate flavour of the 
latter. There is great dit’erailv in the keeping 
qualities of tlia bulb.s of the different varieties. 
Those having small, coinpaet bulbs keep be.st and 
for the longest time. By a proper selection of 
sorts liome-grown onions may' be had either green 
or matured all the year round. The Tripoli Trehon 
and White Lisbon are sown in August to supply- 
green onion.s in spring; and if tian.splaiited from the 
seed-bed to rich ground at that season they grow 
to very- large size by Septeinljer, when they reach 
maturity. James’s Keeping, Strashurg, and Brown 
Globe are varieties whicli keep long and are sown 
in February- and March for the main crop. The 
onion deligbt.s in rieli, moist soil deeply- trenched ; 
wiien very- large bulbs are desired it is hardly 
possible to overdo the ground with manure. When 
the crop ripens, which is known by the central 
leave.s ceasing to grow and tlie lower ones going to 
decay-, tlie bulbs are taken up and .spread out thinly 
on a dry- .surface in lire open air till they are quite 
dry ; they are then Btiired in a loft where, in mild 
weather, they may have plenty of air hut he )iro- 
teeted from Lost and damp. — Tlie Potato-onion, 
so called because it reproduces itself undei-groinul 
by division of the bull), is a perennial variety- of 
the onion which also bears the name.s Egyptian 
■and Ground Onion. It is much favoured by- 
cottagers, in Scothand particularly. A legend that 
it was lirst brouglit to Britain by- the British army 
from Egypt in 1803 is u'itliout foundation, as i't 
was cultivated long before tliat time in the 
country-. Pickling onions are usually obtained by- 
sowing the small silver-skinned variety on poor 
.soil in spring. The Tree-oiiion, so named because, 
instead of producing seeds after flowering, the 
oi-aries develop viviparous bulbs by wliicii the 
plant is propagated, is rarely cultivated e.\-cept 
as a curiosity'. The AVelsb Onion, or Cibol (A. 
fitidosum ), produces no bulb, but merely a ttesliy 
Rtem like tlie leek. It is a native of fliheri.a, and 
being very hardy- was formerly grou-n in gaidens 
to .simply green onion tops in spring for .s-.abads and 
the flavouring of , soups and sauces. Being rather 
coarse in flavour, however, it has been superseded 
by the milder flavoured kinds, wliicb are sown in 
August. It is the true sijfioo of the Scotch, al- 
tlioiigli the term has come to be applied to green 
or young onioii.s of whatsoever kind. 

Onkelos, the reputed author of an Aramaic 
Tavgiim of the Pentateuch. See Tabgum. 

Onoinac'rltiis, a religious poet of ancient 
Greece, lived at Athens in the time of the Pisis- 
tratidm. He exercised great influence on the 
development of the Orpliio mysteries, and col- 
lected the prophecies or oracles of Musieiis (q.v.), 
but was banished by- Hipparclms for falsifj-ing 
tliem. He followed the Pisistratidjv into Persia, 
and was by them induced to repeat to Xei-xe.s 
all the ancient sayings that seemed to favour 
hi"- invasion of Greece. He helped to arrange 
the Homeric poems, and is suspected of having 
introduced inteipolations into the te.xt of them. 

Onomatopoeia, a term used in philology to 
denote the formation of word,s in imitation of 
natural sounds, as in ciicJcoo, pee-wit, and the like. 
See Philology. 

Onoiidagas, See Iroquois. 

Ontario, the easternmost and smallest (7240 
sq. 111 .) of the five great lakes of North America, 


receives at its soiitli-Mei't corner the watel^ of the 
upper lakes by the Niag.ara Eiver, and .it its 
north-east comer it issues into the Si Lawrence. 
Its aurf.ace, which L subject to periodical v.ariations 
(4 to 7 years) of ■■ibout .'R feet, and nliicli it Is 
attempted to explain on the siippomtion of there 
being a subterranean ri\er out of the lake, is 
.326rW feet below tlie .surface of Lake Erie .and 
246 A feet above the ocean-level. ItMiieaii depth 
is abo|it 300, its iiia.xiiiuim depth 7.3S feet. It i-. 
190 miles long, 55 in its widest part, and over 500 
ill circumference. It has many thriving iini-t-,, 
of which the chief are Kingston, Coburg, Port 
Hope, Toronto, and Haiiiilton on the Canadian 
shore, and Saekett’s Hiirhov, Oswego, and Char- 
lotte in the Knited States. It is connected nith 
Lake Erie by the Welland Canal, witli the Erie 
Canal and river Hudson by the Oswego Canal, and 
by the Rideaii Canal with the Ottawa ; and in 
1890 a slup-railway (69 miles) was projected, to 
connect this lake witli Lake Huron. Lake 
Ontario is subject to violent stoim.s, ■and it is 
probably owing chiefly to the const.ant agitation of 
its w.atcra that it f i eczes only for a few miles from 
the shore. The shores .are generally very flat, hut 
the Bay of Quinte, ne.ar Kingston, a long, crooked 
arm of the lake, ivhich .stretches ahnut 50 mile®, 
jiossesses some attiactive scenery, Bmliiig-ton Bay, 
on which Haniiltmi !ie.s, is a laige basin almost 
enclosed by a iiatiiial hank of sand, whicli forms 
a beautiful drive. See Ciosmuri’s Chad (18SS). 

Ontario, the mo.st populous and wealthy pro- 
vince of the Hoiniiiioii of Canada, is hounded NE. 
and E. by L.abrador and Quebec, SE., S., and SW. 
by the St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, N. by- 
St James’ Bay, and NW. and \V. by Keewatili 
and Manitoba.” Area, 181,800 sq. m.; pop. (1881) 
1,923,228 ; ( 1891 ) 2,250,000. The iirovince extends 
from aliont 74° 50' to 95° W. long. The surface Is 
generally imdulating, and there are no elevations 
of any considerable height. The Lanientiim Hills 
run westward from the Thousand Islands ne.ar 
Kingston, and extend north of Lake Simeoe, form- 
ing the coasts of Georgian Bay and Lake Huron. 
In the middle of the province the high land forms 
a watei-shed, sepainting the rivers flowing into the 
Great Lakes from tliose entering the Ottawa and 
the St Lawrence. The principal rivers of Ontario 
are tributaries of the Ottawa, which fiirnis part of 
its norlh-eastcni houndaiy. The St Laurence 
forms the houndaiy of the eastern ijortion of 
the province, dividing it from the United States. 
Bounded by the Great Lakes, among its smaller 
lakes are fiiiiicoe, Nipinsing, Nipigon, and inany 
others. Ontario is largely an agncultnral country, 
and its resoiii'ces are very great. Tmnieu.se crops 
are raised of all the prodnets of a temperate 
climate, and in the south-'west corner of the pno- 
vince Indian com is a regular cropi, and grapies, 
peaches, and tomatoes are grown and ripen in the 
opien air. In addition to arable farming, stock- 
raising, dairy-farming, and fniit-gi-oiring are im- 
portant iiidiistricB. In minerals the couiitiy is also 
rich. Iron is found in many parts ; eopiper, lead, 
liluiiihago, apatite, antimony, arsenic, gypsnni, 
luarhle, and building-stone are abundant; there 
are also gold and silver deposits — the latter very 
extensive m the country along the shores of L.ake 
Superior and west to the Lake of the Wood.s. Tlie 
nickel deposits at Sudbury are probably tlie most 
extensive in the world. The petroleum-wells, in 
the south-west part of the province, are yielding 
immense and apparently inexhaustible suppilies ; 
the same may he .Raid of the salt- wells on the 
shores of Late Huron. Largely owing to the 
favourable position which the province occupies 
with regard to waler-piowev — although steaiii-piower 
is established to a large extent, coal being obtained 
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witliouL <lilliciilty I)y means of llie lakes, from 
Peunsyl\iuiiii, ami aKo fiom No\'a Scotia — llio 
mamifacfuros are numerous ami almmlaiit. 

Tlie piiiicipal manufactures aie. aj;iieultural im- 
plomeiits, iron ami woodware, wayoiis iiml cari-iages, 
railway rolling-stock (incliuliiif'' looomolives), cot- 
tons ami woollens, leather, furniture, flax, onlimiry 
iron and Imrilware, pajier, soap, woodcnware, I'irc. 
The most thickly populated pai’t of Ontario 
more nearly re.spinblc.s England than any of (lie 
other colonies. Theie is only one large city, 
Toumto, which contains nearly :100,000 inhaliit- 
ants : but smaller cities ami towns, such as Ottawa 
(44,000 inhaliitants), Hamilton (4:1,000), London 
(27,000), Kingston (17,000), Guelph (11,000), Et 
Catheiine’s (11,000), niaiitford ( 1.4,000), StT’liomas, 
Teterhorongh, Port Hope, Woodstoeli, Galt, Linil- 
say, Paris, ami Pm t -Irtlmr, aie scattered all over 
the pioviiice, and aie usually maiiufactniing or 
agiicultural centres. The farms in the.se diatricts 
aie well cultivated and fenccil, willi lioiise.s as a rule 
.siipoi'ior to tho.se found in Great Biitain. Onlario 
has a perfect nelwoik of railway.s (between 0000 
and 0000 mile.s), which lia.s proved of great advan- 
tage ill the development of the manufacturing and 
agricultural iudii.strios ; and in siimmci itia.supple- 
meiitod liy the means of Iraiispovt piovidod liy the 
lakes ami by the magnilicoiit system of oaiiala on 
the St Lawrence. The revenue of Ontario i.s about 

000, 000, made up of subsidies and contributions 
from the Domiiiioii treasury, land and tnnibor 
sales, lioeiisoR, stamps, fvc. The o.xpemlitnre is 
invaiiably under the rovouiie, and the linances 
of the pi’oviuoe are in a thoioughly sati.sfactory 
condition. 

The value of the imports in 1880 was 842,292,810, 
including ,821,012,240 fiom the United Elates ami 
,sl4,r542,782 fiom Groat Diil.ain. The v.ainc of 
the exports in (ho .same year was .8.00, .'lOG, 008, of 
wliicii .823,440,821 wont to the United Elates and 
8.3,728,174 to Great Iliitaiii, The exports of (he 
produce of the inovince maybe diiidcd into the 
following heads ; Minerals, , 83.33, :'i.}2 ; lumber, 
,8307, 8, So j aniimals and their produce, .ii(i,7G2,397 ; 
agricultural products, .88,(128, lOo ; iuauu£acturc.s, 
.82,012,977 ; and miBCellniioous, lif-Uo.O.SO. 

Thu school system of Uiilario is admiralde, and 
is under the coiitiol of a minister of Education, 
who is always a memher of the Provincial Cabinet. 
The schools are .supported by a tax on propoity, 
with .state grants, and are free to all. Uouian 
Catholics may, if they think proper, ostahlish .sc|ia- 
rate schools, and are tlren excmpteil fronr supporting 
tlic public scliools, receiving a .separate grant from 
government. The children attending the schools itr 
1887 were 403,212, out of a total scliool population of 
611,212. T’here are many irriiversities and colleges, 
and the facilities for higher education are quite 
equal to those pvoviiled for eleirrentaiy pruvposes. 
The municipal system is one of the most perfect in 
the world, and alVords a pattern which has been 
follnweil in iiian.y other conittvie.s. The public 
ali'aivs are ailministerod by a lieutenant-goveniov, 
an e.xecutive council of live member, s, and a legis- 
lative assembly of 90 uroiribers elected every four 
.ve.ars. Tii the Donrininrr parlianrent the province 
is repveserrted by 24 members in the Senate and 
92 members in the Hou.se of Commons. In Ontario 
the Protestant religious bodie.s predominate; the 
Methodists ai'e the most nrtuieroiis, followed by the 
Presbyterians, tlioii by the Church of England. 

History . — Ontario was largel,y founded by the 
immigration of United Empire loyalists into 
Canada^ .after the declaration of independence of 
the United States. It was nrade into a separate 
province and called Upper Canada in 1791 (.see 
article C.XHADA). The two in'ovincea xvere re- 
united in 1840, as the result of the disturbances in 


1837 and 1838, and remained in tliat position 
until confederation in the ye.tr 1867, when the 
province leceive.l the n.ame of Ontario. 
OiifoloKT* ■‘lee Met rpHYStes, Phii.o.sophv. 

OllllS I'vobsilKli, i.e. the Imnleir of proof, i? 
often a dillicult (piestion in litigation ; but ,a’s a 
rnle the plaintifl' srho institutes ihe suit is lirnmil 
to give proof of the alleg.ations on nhich lie relips 

Onyx, an .agate formed of .aUeriiating white and 
black, or white and d.ark-liiown stripes of cli.alcerl- 
ony. Moi'C i-arety a third colour of .stripes occm> 
The finest specimens are hroiiglit ftoirr India." 
Oityx is in imrclt esteem for ornamental purposeV. 
The .ancients r-ahied it vor.y highly, amt used it 
nincli for c.ameos. Many of the liiiest o.aineos in 
existence arc of onyx. The name onyx, however 
appears to have been .applied by tire ancients iiiore 
I'.xtciisively tliaii it now is, and even to striped 
c.alcarcoiis .alali.aslei , .sucli as is now called Onyx 
Marble. The Sardoiii/.r of the ancients is a v.aiietv 
of onyx ill which white stripes alternate with 
.stripes of a ilai'k-red v.ariety of cariieli.aii, c, ailed 
or- scn-dii. It is one of tire r.uest and most 
heaulifiil kimls of onyx, and i.s more valued tli.aii 
c.ai ncliari. 

Oodeyixfvc. Eee Uii.urur.. 

Oojein. See U.r.um. 

0»>kiei>. See Cape C^)IA■>^'Y, Vol. II, p. 735. 

0(>liU‘hn]i. See C.ruDLE-pi.sH. 

Oolite (flv., 'egg-stone'), a vai ioty of limpstnne, 
composed of sphei'ic.al giaiinles of calcic caihonate, 
which have a conceiitiic and often a fibrous railint- 
ing structure. In in.any ciise.s these gi'anules ooii- 
tain :i nucleus or kermd of some foreign substance, 
sucli as .a grain of sand, vormd which tire successive 
layers or eiiciaisting coats of calcic carbonate Imve 
been formed. GranuleH of this nature are .seen 
forming in the .spiing.s of Carlsh.ad. A similar 
oolitic structure mis been observed occasionally 
in the coi-al-rock forming the surface of modern 
cor.al- reefs — which si'ems to owe its origin to the 
movement to and fio of grains of coral sand in 
pools or sheltered pi, aces in which the water is 
highly satiirateil with cavlnmale of lime, derived 
fi-om 'the decomposition of deail eirral. The coarser 
varieties of oolite are terined rcHstona or Pisolite.— 
For- Oolite as the name for a group of strata, .see 
Jru! vs-siij Ey.sthji. 

OonaliiEhka. Sec ALEtiTtAX Islands. 

Oori, Limpopo, or CnnconiLU IliVEn, a river 
of south-caslci'ii Africa, li.as its sources in the 
heart of the Tiansr'aal, botween I’rctnria and 
Potpliefstroni, describes a Imgo curve to the north, 
and joiirs the Indian Oceana little north of Delagoa 
Bay. lUs coui.su exceed.s 800 miles, and it lias 
immerotis trihntariu.s, the most important being 
the Olitaiit from the right. The Limiropo has been 
ascended 50 miles by steamboat; but its upper 
roaches aro obstructed by i;ipid.s and falls. 

00.stei’llOUt, a Dutch town in North Brabant, 
6 miles NE, of Br-eda, -with .sugar-f.aotories, tan- 
yards, breweries, potteries. Pop. 10,911. 

Oostci'zee, J-vn Jakob van, theologian, was 
born in ISl'T at Rotterrlam, studied at Utrecht, was 
a pastor in Rotterdam, and in 18(12 became a theo- 
logical profe.ssor at Utre.elrt, being the loader of 
tire Evangelic.al .school in Hollanil. He died 29tli 
July 1382. He wrote iit.any works, amongst theiu 
a Life of Christ, a Chrlstoiogy, .a work on Jolrnts 
Gospel (in German), coinmentarics on Luke ami 
the Pastor'al Epistles in Lange’s Commentary; also 
a Theology of the New Testament ( 1867 ; Eng. 
trairs. 1870, 4tlr ed. 1882); Christian Docpnaties 
(1872 ; trans. 1874) ; Moses (trails, 1876) ; Practical 
Theology [traiift. 1.S78). 
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OotacaiHUnd, or Utakuivnu, the dnei 
town in the Noilylicvvy (q.v.) HilU, the jivincipal 
sniiatorhiiii of the jMailia^ Protihency, and the 
-.nniuier headqnavLei=i of the governor 'of .Madi-ai. 
It stands on a t>iatpa\i, in an ainiiliitlieatve snv- 
iimniled by ItilK, 722S feet above the sea, 350 milc'. 
fi’OTii Madras city, and 124 from tlio nearest laihvay 
-t/ition on the Alailras line. Tlieie are a inihlie 
lilirary (1S591, the Lawrence Asylum (1858) for tlie 
childien of British soldiers, and hnlanical garden'. 
Tlie mean annual teinpevatnve is 58’ h'. The lii't 
lionse was Ijnilt in 18'21. Pop. 1'2,.335. 

Oo7.e, a term leehnically applied to some kinds 
of deposits found coveiing the bottom of the deeper 
parts of the sea. It is not only the depth of the 
water, hut the distance from the hand wfiicli deter- 
niiiie.s the oecnn-ence of tio7e. As we pass from 
the .shore out to sea we find a succession of deposits, 
shingle, sandy mud, mud — all derived from the 
land ; hut at a ilistance \-aryin" frotn tiO to 300 
iiaritical miles from the sliove, ami at a depth 
of 2000 feet or more, lie the various oo/.e', wliicli 
consist of the remain.s of immeron.s small organ- 
isms, but especially of the shells of Poraniinifera. 
A whiti.sh deposit, containing cnonnons mimherr, 
of (ilobigei'ina shells, which in dying have sunk 
from the surface, is very widely distiilnited till 
depths of about 2000 fatiroins are approached. 
There the (Iloliigerinn no'/e wanes away, and is 
replaced in the deeper regions by so called ‘ red 
clay.’ At the surface above there arc of course 
here as elsewhere abundant Foraminifeiii which 
still doubtless sink, hut the physical conditions 
of tlie great depths are such that their sliclls 
are dissolved in falling. But in certain of the 
deepest parts— e.g. at 4575 fathoms— the Chdhurjer 
explorers found another kind of ooze, composed 
of the Hint .shells of Radinlaiiaiis. Beside.s this, in 
other regions the shells of Pteroimds and Diatoms 
are abundant enougli to form a cliaraeterlstic ooze. 

It is to he nndeistood, however, that the various 
oozes (Glohigevina, Jlaclinlariau, Pteropod, Diatom, 
&o.) pass into one another, and that the names 
asually express .simply the predominance of one 
or other kind of .shell, and also that the colours — 
white, yellosv, brown, and red — mainly denote tlie 
proportion in which the ‘ red clay ’ is present. The 
latter owes its colour to tlie oxides of iron and 
manganese, and is composed of disintegrated mate- 
rials of volcanic origin, such as inuuiee, and al.'o 
of meteoric dust. These, after being eairied by 
wind.s and flonteil on ocean currents, .sink and are 
distributed at the boLloin. But as to the ooze in 
the strict sense, it ought also to he noted that the 
dead or dying organic inateiial, which the rain 
of these 0 Tgamsm.s brings to the bottom, serves 
as tlie fimdaiiiental food-supply of deep-sea animals, 
while the shells not only accumulate a.s ooze, but 
aid in the elevation of .submarine volcano tops to 
the level at which corals can grow. Finally, the 
results of the ooze of incalculably distant ages are 
seen in the chalk olift's often obviously composed of 
Forauiinifera, or in sucii Itadiolarian deposits as 
Barbadoe.s Earth. See Cii.tLK, Dl.t’roir, Fokam- 
INIFEHA, fTLOBIGEKra.t, PTEROrOD, lUprOLAJlIAIf, 
Sea, and the concluding volume of the C'halloijicr 
Report, s by Murray and Kenavd, 

Opacite, name given by pefcrologists to minute 
hlaek, opaque, amorjdrous aggregates, gi'ains, and 
patches of indeterminate mineral matter, which 
are seen in many igneous rooks when these are 
viewed in thin slices under the niicroscopo, Oira- j 
cite is probably in most cases hematite, limonite, i 
magnetite, or other iron o.vide, and is a product 
of ^ the chemical alteration of one or other of the 
original mineral constituents of the rock in wliieh 
it occurs. I 


Opali, or Kixii-ii'ii I Liiiiijii'is hmu), a ll'h of 
the family ('m'\id\,vnid;e or ‘Dolphins.’ mder 
.\canthopter\gii. The body is conqne'scil lateinlly 
ami deep,^ and is ernerf'd with small dccidiums 
scale.s. The cdelt of the niinitli is narrow, and 
there are no teeth. The ilorsal liii is sinule and 
ha' no spinous poitinu; the pectoial and veritial 
liii' are falciform anil of neailr ef|n.il lengtli. Tlie 
tail is forked. T'lie lateral line has a stumg cun e 
behind the head, and becomes siiaigbt about mid- 
way between the eye aud the root ot tlie tail. This 
lish is heauLifiilly colonied ; the liaek is liluish 
cicen ; the sides violet, liecoming red niulerueatli ; 
loiind or oval sihery .spots arc scatteied all over 
the body ; the lins and tail are deep scailet. It is 
found only occasionally near shore. It prefers the 
deeper waten of the North Sea, being found otf 



Opiili (Zio/ipns Inna), 


Norway, thcBiitisli Isles, Iceland, Nesvfoniidlaiid, 
and especially near the Aznies anil Madeira. It 
is rare in tlic Mediterranean, and has not lieen 
recoulcd off Greenland or east of the North Cape 
in Norway, .‘specimens Jiave been caught measur- 
ing 6 feet' in length ; one of 4 feet 5 inches weighed 
140 11). The flesh is r-ed nr yellowish in colmir, and 
i» excellent to eat. Its food, so far as is known, 
consists of cuttle-hsh and other ceplialopods. Other 
names apidied to it ai-e Sun- lish (a name also ajijilied 
to Orthagoiiscus and to the basking shark), hec.ause 
it comes to the surface of the water in calm 
weatlier. Sea-pert, C'arf, and Jenwaleni Haddock. 

Opjil, a iiiineia! which differs from qnartz in 
coiitaiiiing geueiaDy 3 to 10 — in some cases only 1, 
in others asniucii as 21 — per cent, of water, its only 
other essential constituent being silica, although a 
little alumina, oxide of iron, &c. is often present. 
Tlie w.ater in readily driven oil' on the application 
of heat, and some opals toutain so small a iiropor- 
tion of water th.at they niAht be described .simply 
as jelliforin quartz. Not infrequently minute scales 
or plate.s of tiidymite (a ory-stallised variety of 
silico) arc present in opal. The latter is never 
found cry-stalliaed, and does not exhibit a ciystal- 
liae structiu-e like quartz. It has a conclioidal 
fracture, and is very easily broken. There are 
many varietie.s, uhicli p.iss into one anotlier, so 
that their precise limits cannot be defined, from 
n hich has ai isen no little confusion of names. The 
finest kind is called Frccioiia O/nd or Xobh Opal, 
and EiOinetiines Orienial Opal. It is semi-trans- 
parent or translucent, usually of a hluisli or 
yellowish white colour, yellow by transmitted light, 
aud e.xhihits a beautiful play of brilliant colouis, 
owing to minute fi.ssnres which refract the li^lit. 
It is much valued for setting in riugs, brooches, 
iStc., and is pioliahed with a convex surface, never 
cut into facets, both because of its brittleness and 
because its play of colours is thus best e.vhihited. 
The ancients valued opals very highly. Tlie 
Roman .senator Nonims preferred _e.\ile to giving 
up an ojial to Mark Antony. This opal was still 
to be seen in the days of Pliny, who ascribes to it 
a value equal to more than £100,000 sterling. The 
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iinijeiial cabinet of Vienna contains the most cele- 
hrateil opal now known to exist. It is 5 inclie.s by 
2^ inches. The bne.-.t r)])al^ aio almost all bvonglit 
fioin Cei'M’enitza, between Ejieries anil Kaschan, 
in Hungary, where they are founil ili.sseminated as 
alteration-prodnct.s in trachyte tull'. They are 
mostly vei'y small, but ci'cn a very small ojial, if 
ically heautifnl, is worth four nr five ponmls ; anil 
the price increases vei'y rapiill}' with increase of 
.size. Precious opal is fiminl also in Saxony, in 
South America, itc. 'When the colonns are not 
equally ilitl'iiseil, lint in detaclieil spot.s, jewr‘ller.s 
call it Iliirlcijniii Optil. There is a dark or blackish 
variety, apparently tinged hy o.xide of iron, which 
occasionallv exhihits very heantiful rellectioins, and 
is then much prized, (firdnnl (q.v.) and Crieholumj 
(q.v.) arc vaiietie.s of opal. 'What lapidaries call 
Prime irUjiLi/ is porjihyrite or other igueons rock, 
containing many sniiiil ainygdiiles of 02 )al. It is 
cut into slabs, and made into boxes and other 
oniaincnlal articles ; the stone which contains the 
o|ial.s licing often artilicially blackened hy boiling 
in oil, and alterwanls exposing to a moderate, heat. 
— Common Ojni/ is semi-lransiiarent, while, yellow, 
green, rod, or brown, and does not exliihit any play 
of colours. It la not a rare mineral, and is eliiolly 
found in veins and cavities or dill'u.seil ( as an allera- 
iion-prodnot) through the maas of various igneous 
rocks. Sl'iiu-ojmI is more ojiaque. IVoocl Opal is a 
jietrifaotion, tuid oxhihit.s the form and .structure 
of wood, the place of which has been taken hy 
the .siliceous mineral. Hyalite and Menilitc are 
varieties of ojial. 

Oycra (Ital. Ojierei in Miimca, Draniina 2>cr la 
jVusica) is a drama which is sung throngliont to 
tlie aoconiiranimoiit of a full orchestra. The 
various forni.s of aria or song, recitative or de- 
clamation, duet, trio, &e., concerted piece or 
in.strumeiital interlude are u.sed a.s the c\igeiicie.s 
of the situation demaml. The whole is ii.sually 
introduced hy an introduction, ror.yiiel, or Ovevtnre 
(q.v.), and often one of the acts coiilains a ballet 
or pantomimic dance. It i.s a direct dcveloiiment 
from the discovery hy the Plorcnce Academy (.sec 
Music) of Monody or the musical expre.s.sion of a 
single individuality by a single, voice. As cverv 
country, every .school aince 1000 has felt the fasci- 
nation of the art prohlein, and nearly every great 
oniiiposer has been ainhitious to soh'c it, the oiiera 
is a univcnsal posse.ssion, and it.s range is almo.sl 
as vvide and varied as the history of imisic itself. 
Three schools may be distingnished. Ita/ian Opera 
is marked by il,s .siiontaneity and melodious char- 
acter, and even more by the honour of priority ; 
German Opera i.s the product of greater goniu.so.s 
than the other two schools can boast, tmt lacks the 
continuity -which makes the French Hchool so inter- 
e.sting to the student. 

Italian Hehool. — The experiments in scena-writ- 
ing (1582-90) ciiliniiiated at Florence in tlie first 
real opera, Dafnc (1591), hy Peri and Caccini, the 
more .sueoossfiil Enridico (IGOO), and the very 
advanced work of Monteverde. The new dejiar- 
ture in nuisic .soon .spread its influence beyond 
Florence to Venice, wliere Monteverde spent the 
last thirty years of his life, and to Naples, where 
Ale.s.sandro Scarlatti (1659-1725) took up the work 
and founded the Neapolitan or ‘ beautiml ’ school. 
Scarlatti, hy the prominence lie gave to melody, 
in.ay he saiil to lie the founder of Italian opera, 
which to this day is noted for so-called melody 
in profusion, and the comparative iiidifi'ereiic'e 
to other as important ipialities, snob a.s liariiiony, 
orchestration, and dramatic unity. No Italian 
work of the 18tli century has survived save 
Cimavosa’s II Mutrimionio Sec/reto (1792), which, 
very similar in style to Mozart’s greater works, 
has' been overshadowed hy these. The most 


famous modern Italian composer is llosshu j 
hrilliant vocal writer, whose charming Barhcr ot 
NcriYfc (ISIG) is a model of opera hiijf'u, and wlu4 
serious opera, William Tell (1829), also keeps a 
place in the repertoire of the European stane' 
ilelliiii's ITonna, La Sonnamhulu, Puritioii and 
Donizettis Liwui di Lumnicrninor and Luereeut 
ISijri)iu still survive out of move than 100 melodious 
woi'ks. The earlier operas of ■V'‘erdi are quite Italian 
ill style {Tromture, 1851; Traeiata, 1853, &c'.) 
Alda (1871) show.s a leaning to, and Olello (1887) 
complete aillie.sion to the modern music drama 
The veteran eouiiiosov at the age of eighty-ehdit 
produced still another -work, Fahtaff (1891 ). “ 

German Oyicra . — During the 17th and early part 
of the 18th century the opera in southern Germanv 
was purely Italian. Dre.sdcn, where Hasae reitrneil 
siiiireme, and Vienna were the two eontresr It 
was ill Ilanihiirg that the National school was 
founded by Kcy.ser, who wrote (1094-1734) over 
100 operas in which a high diamatic ideal is 
airiiarciit. (Ihick, though a German, lielongs 
more to the school of Fiench Grand 0]iei'a. 
Mozart, after heating the Italians on their own 
melodic ground in Idomenco, Die Eiiffiihruin/^ 
Fir/aro, .and Dun Giovanni (1781-87), wrote the 
liv.st national rmuantio opera. The Miiyic Flute 
( 1791 ). Boethoven, desiring nohler plots’of a more 
serious anil mornl chiiraoter than had satisfied the 
light-hearted Dlozavt, cho.se Boiiilly's Lionorc as tlie 
foundation of his .single opera Pidelin (preduced 
180.5, rewritten 1814). The o]icriis of Veher were 
deeply imhuod svith the romanticism of the early 
lOtli century, and in Dev Freisehutx (1821) he uses 
the national folklore with iinnieiise eflect. To 
this new Romantic school also belong the operas of 
Marschnor and of .Siiohr, the beauty of whose 
music is buried, like 'SVohcr’s Eiirmnihc and 
Schiihert’.s llusanimidc, under absurd libretti, 
illc/odrania in oiierii i.s an elleetive device which 
originated in Germany, The singer recites Ids 
part ill an ordinary sjieakiiig voice accompaniecl hy 
orchestral mn.sic, -Nvlnch seeks to cnni'ey tlie mean- 
iiig of the sitniition and .scene to the audience, 
Benda first used it {Ariadne, 1774), and Mozart, 
who lieai'd it in 1778, was much impressed hy its 
po.ssibilities. Tlie most successful example is the 
grave-digging .scene in Beetlioven’s Fidelio ; "SVeher 
ill Dcr Frei schiit . and Meiidclssidm in A Midsiiiiimer 
Nifiht’s Dream liave also used it with haiipy eflect. 

I'lie French Qraiid Ojicra Sehonl is extremely 
important, not only on accmint of its continuity 
.*11111 consistence, but because at various times, and 
for various reasons, great men were attracted from 
foreign countries to it as a centre. It wa.s founded 
by the Florentine Lully, reformed by the Geriuau 
Gluck ; and Italians like Cherubini, Spontiiii, 
llii.ssini, Belgians like Grdtry, Germans like 
Meyerbeer and Wagner have both learned from 
it and contributed to its various stages of develop- 
ment. Lully (born 1633) arrived in Paris a boy of 
lliirteen in the train of the fHievalier de Guise, and 
by liis diplomatic and social, no less than by his 
musical talciitB, he gradually pushed Ills 'ivay to 
the very siinimit of musical success, and lived in 
great favour with King Louis XIV. In 1672 he 
obtained a patent conferring the sole right of pro- 
ducing operas in Paris, and this monopoly he held 
till his death in 1687. Musical Parts was sharply 
divided between his followers and tho.se of Rameau 
(1683-1764), until the arrival of an Italian coni- 
pany made them unite their r.anks in opposition to 
the foraigiiers, The charaetevistic of this b’renoli 
school from its beginning wa.s its attention to 
rhetoric and dramatic requirements. The treat- 
ment of recitative in particular has always been a 
feature since Lully’s time, and he it was also who 
invented the overture. Gluck arrived in Paris in 
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1774, anil innduoecl his Ij}h/f/f)ue eii AtUkh and 
Ijihififiiii' cii Taurich tliere ; and the ideal expressed 
1)V Feii and Monteverde, emhodied to a consideialde 
extent in these and otliern orks (see Oluck), has at 
last foiinil its eoal in tlie nnisie ilinma of 'Wagner. 
Cliemhiui's seriousness and nobility of style (hcs 
Deux Joiinires, ISOO), Melml’s line ear for eil'eet 
(Joseph, 1807), Spontini'.s magnilicence of concep- 
tion {Vestide, ISUj), and Halery’.s dramatic tnilh 
(Juive, 1835) xvere all ranged under (iluck's 
banner, and the roll of Preiioh grand opera is 
brought to a gorgeous close witli the name of 
•Wagner’s predecessor, Meyerbeer {liohcrt le Liable, 
1831, Hui/uenuts, 1S36, Le Pi-nphcte, 1843). The 
new blood he brought with him from the schools of 
Oermany and Italy invigorated it, and the time 
was ripe when the exiierinient of /tdmrr/ was made 
in 1842. Other important contrilnition.s to grand 
opera were Auber’s Mnsaniello (or Miicitc tie Pui- 
tiri, 1828) and Rossini’s (liiiUctumc Tell (1829). 

Opera Cuiniqiie (by no means romie opeia) is a 
title applied to all works udiich, on account of 
spolecn ilialoq\ie, were not eligible for jierformanee 
at the Grand Opera, flretry'.s t\eur elr Lion ( 1784), 
Mchnl’s Juseph, Boieldiiui’s La Dame JHunchc 
( 18'2o ), Hdrold's Pre uu.v Clcrcs ( 1832 1, and Auher'.s 
Lo Macon, Les Diamfintis do la Coaronne, Szc. are 
the most famous. This Uplra Comique, so pnrel.v 
French, had a large sliare in the (levclo]iinent of 
the modern lyric opera, of which Gounod's FaitA-t 
(1859), Tliomas's Miijiiaii (1871), and Bizet’s 
Carmen (1873) arc good ex’ainples. 

The Dallet (eiitiroly pantomimic) attained a very 
high pitch of development in Baris, where Delibes 
(1838-91) produced his charming Coppelia and 
Syh’ta. 

Comic opera proper (Opera Sulfa) is represented 
in Italy by Rossini s Sartierc and Donizetti’s Figlia 
del Seqgiiiiento {1840)i in Germany b.y Flotow’s 
Martha (1847), Nicoki'.s Merry Wives (1849), 
and Lortzing’s C~cir unci Zimmerman (1854); in 
France {Opera Suiiffe) l)y Offenbach’s Orphic uu.c 
Enfirs (1858), Oranch: Duchesse (1887), &c., Le- 
cocri’s Madame Anc/ot (1873), See., and numberless 
otlier bright works • and in England wortliily by the 
oluirmiug Gilbert-, Sullivan series ( Pinafore, 1878 ; 
Patience, 1881; Mileuda, 1885). 

Music Drama is the ideal which ■M''a,gner has 
souglit to embody in Tristan •unci Isolde (1865), 
Meistersinger (1808), Eini) dcs Nihelunycn (1876), 
and Pursifid (1882). llienzi (produced in Dresden 
in 1842) e.stabli.slies his connection with the Grand 
Opera of Meyerbeer, .and in the Plying Dutchman 
(1843), Tannhauscr (1845), and Lohengrin (1849) 
the grow'tli of his method is distinctly seen, ns well 
as his indebtedness to many predecessors, especi- 
ally, in orchestration, to Berlioz. Wagner seeks 
to make the ‘Art Work of tlie Fntui-e,’ as he calls 
it, equally dependent on imi.sio, drama, and scenic 
art— the requirements of none being s.acrificed to 
the demands of the other, hut all contributing to 
one perfect unity. His influence is clearly trace- 
able in call modern operas — e.g. Goldin, ark’.s Queen 
of Sheba, Merlin, Boito’s Mefistafele, Poneliielli's 
Gioconda, Verdi’s Otcllo, &c. 

English Opera. — Purcell’s eaily work, Dido and 
AEncas, written at the age of .seventeen, his chef 
d'luuvre King Arthur (1691 ), and otlier works gave 
jiroinise of such an English school of opera as the 
‘ Masqiie.s ’ of Lawos and others had suggested 
(1613-75), but no one was ready to carry oii_ the 
ivork after his early death in 1895 (aged thirty- 
seven ). Dr Arne’,s jirtaxerxes ( 1762), out of thirty- 
four operas, ia the only otlier English opera which 
calls for mention. Italian opera became the fasliion 
in London (Handel wrote forty-four, 1710-39), and 
England’s attention lia.s been divided between that 
school and the highly inresthetic and, from an 


operatic point of view, ■H ortldc.S' foiin of Piidlad 
Opera, fiminled by Dr Pepuscb (Beggar’s Opera, 
1728), until recent years, when Dr Mackenzie's 
Coloniba (1883), Villicrs Stanford’'- Canterbury 
Pilgrims (1884), Goring Tboiua-'-, Esmerakhi 
( 1883) and iYfidrsc/ifhi (1885), and ha^ll.v .SiilHvan’.-- 
Iranhue (1891) have sought to uin recognition for 
England ainnng the Euroiiean schools of opera. — 
l^iiglish o]icra was intrndneed into America in 
1750, in the slmjie of the Scyiptr.', Opera, and 
Italian opera in 1825. 

8ce Hogarth, Memoirs of the O/jcni ( 1851 ) ; H. Sutlier- 
laud Edwards, Esmiis on Modirii Ojitm (1H81); D. 
Hanslick, D/r Opw, in three ii.irts (l,SS,”i); the 

articles ill Grove'.s null otlier musical dictioiiaiies on 
Opera, kc.., and on Gli'l'K, Moz hit, AVEHni, 'VV.iGNEn, 
kc. ill this Work. 

Opci’Jl-glass (Fr. lurgnette], a douhle tele- 
scope, used for looking at objects tliat require to 
he clearly .seen rather tlian greatly luagiiilied, .such 
as ad joining scenery and huihlings, the perfoiiiievs 
at a theatre or iqieni, lYc. The opera-glass is short 
and light, andean he easily iiiamiged with one li,xnd. 
Its .siii.al! magnifying power (from two to three 
.at the most), and the lai go am omit of light admitted 
by the amjile object-glass, enable it to present a 
blight and pleasant picture, so that the eye is not 
strained to make out details, as in tele.scopcs of 
gi eater power, whicli generally sliow a higlily-niag- 
nilied Imt faint jiictiire. It allows the use of both 
eyes, wliieli gives to the spectator the double advan- 
tage, not possessed by single tek'.scopes, of not 
requiring to keep one eye shut (n soiiiervli.at un- 
natural way of looking), and of seeing things stand 
out stereoscopically as in ordinary vision. 

Tlie opera-glass is the .same in princiido as the 
telescope invented by Galileo. It consists of two 
lenses, an object-lens' and an eye-lens. The object- 
lens is convex, and the eye-'lens concave. I’liey 
are iilaced ne.arly at the distance of the difference 
of their focal lengths from one another (see Tele- 
.SCOPE ). Tile opera-glass need not he set to a precise 
point, as is nece.ssary with ordinary terrestrial tele- 
scopes, for the lengthening or .sliortening of the in- 
slrnmeiit does not prodnee so decided an effect on 
the divergence of the light ; the change of diverg- 
ence caused by .screwing tlie uiiera-glass out or in is 
so slight as not mnch to overstep the power of 
adjustment of the eye, so that an object does not 
lose all it.s distinctness at any point witliiu the 
range of tlie instrniiient. Tli'ere i.s, however, a 
jiarlicnlar length at which an object at a certain 
distance is most easily looked at. Tlie two tele- 
scopes of tlie opera-glass are identical in ennstruc- 
tion, and are placed parallel to each other, Tlie 
blending of the two images i*- easily effected by 
the eyes, as in ordinary vision. Opera-glasses have 
now come into such demand that they fnrni an 
important article of manufacture, of whicli Paris 
is the gi'eat seat. So largely and cheaply are they 
produced in Paris that it has nearly a monopoly of 
the trade. They may he had from 2 m. 6d. to £6 or 
£7. The cheapest opera-glasses consist of single 
leases; those of the better class have compound 
achromatic ]eiise.s, A very ordinary construction 
for a medium price is to have an aoliromatio oliject- 
glass, consisting of two lenses, and a single eye-lens. 
In the finest class of oiiera-glasses, which are called 
field-glasses, botli eye-len.se.s and object-leuse.s are 
’achromatic. Plossl’s celebrated field-glasses (Ger. 
Pcldslecber) have twelve lenses, each object-lens and 
eye-lena being composed of three separate lenses. 

Oplllclcirte (Gr. aphis, ‘serpent,’ and Ida’s, 
‘kev’), a brass bass wind-instrument, was devel- 
oped from improvements on the Serpent (q.v.) 
about the beginning of the 19tli century. It con- 
sists of a conical tube having a bell like that of 
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the horn, a cup mouthpiece, and usually eleven 
holes stopped hy key-- like the old Kent hiiyle. It 
has tlio usual havmnnic (see HAR- 



MONICS) open notes of all brass 
iiihtruinenls, its fiiiidaiuciital, 
never used, heino an octave lower. 
By means of its keys it has a 
range, including all the .semi- 
toneh, of a little over three octaves, 
and its mu-sic is wiittcn in (he 
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has.s clef. Alto and donhie-hass 
ophicleidus have also been made, 
hut nut much used. It is much 
to he regretted that an insirument 
of such a cliaracteiistically lieh 
tone, and capable of intonation 
■SO aceurjite as the ophicleide, 
should be allowed to tall eoin- 
[detely out of use, it being alnio.st 
superseded hy the .simpler three- 
valved in.stniments of the Sa.v- 
hovn (ipv.) typo. 

Ophidin. See Serpent. 


Ophicleide. OpUlosjlos.Sea', a sub-order 
of Inlices or Ferns (<pv.), consist- 
ing of a few rather elegant little idaiits with an 
ereet or ]iendulous .stem, which lias a cavity in- 
stead of pith, loaves with nutted veins, and ilie 
.spore-oases {i/iaw) col- 
lected into a .spike formed 
at the edge.s of an altered 
leaf, 2-valved, and with- 
out any trace of an elasiie 
ring. They are found in 
warm and tuiipierate coun- 
tries, but ahound most of 
all ill the islands of tropi- 
cal j\sia. Seveial species 
are Eiiroiieaii, and two are 
British, the Hulrijc/iiiiM 
luiKd'in, or Mooiiwort 
(i).v. ), and the Common 
Adder’s- tongue ( Oji/uoylos- 
f!iim vulgatnm), which was 
at one time supposed to 
]iossess magical virtues, 
and was also n.sed as a 
vnlneiary, although it 
seems to possess only a 
inucilaginaii.s cpiulity — on 
account of which sonic of 
tlie other siieeie-s have been 
employed in broths. It is 
.1 very common plant in 
Jinglarid, its abundance in 
some place, s mucli injuring 
pastures. 

Opilir, a region, fre- 
quently rriButioned hi the 
Old Testament, from ivhicli 
the ships of Solomon, litted out in the harbours of 
Edom, brought gold, precious .stones, sandahvood, 
&c. ^ The voyage occupied three yearn. Wliere 
Ophir was situated lias been a miieb-disputed 
rpiestion. Arias Montanus lived on Peru, Pialeigh 
on the IMoluceas, and Calmet on Armeuia. Prob- 
ably, however, Ophir was either on the east coast 
of Africa about Sofala, or in Ar.ibia, or in India, 
but in which of the tliree countries i.s douhtfnl. 
Mil tori (following Purehas), Huet, Bruce (‘the 
Abyssinian ’ ), the historian Bohertson, Qnatremfere, 



Mauch, Ae. are in favour of Afiicn-. Michaelis 
Nicbulir (tlie traveller), (lo-sellin, Vincent, IViner! 
Kui-.st, Kiiobel, Forster, C'lawfurd, Kaliseli and 
Twistletou (Emitlis Diet, oj the liihlc], of Arabia- 
Vitiinga, Lassen, Bitter, Beitheau, Ewahl, and 
Max-Miillcr, of India. .biseplnis, however, it 
should ho said, placed Ophir in the peninsula of 
iilalacca, and his opinion lias been adopted hv 
Terinent and Vtin Baer. For a complete discu.ssioh 
of the point, see Biitor’.s Erdlntule (vol. \iv. ) 
eighty pages of which are devoted to Ojiliii-! 
According to Itittei', wlio accept.s Lassen’s view 
Ophir was situated at the iiiouih of the Indus. ' 

OpllitO.S (Gi. ujihitai, from ojihis, ‘a serpent’), 
a clas.s of Gnostics, who, while they shared the 
general belief in dualism, the conlli'ct of matter 
and spirit, the emamitions, and the Domiiu-cos 
were distinguished liy giving a iiroiiiiiient place in 
their systems to the ser-pent. Snnre of their divi- 
sions were the Setliiaui, the Nanseiii (Huh. nahciHh 
■serpent’) in Phiygia, and the Per.atic, who honoured 
the serpent which tempted Eve, ns having intro- 
duced knowledge and revolt .against the homlnce 
of the Archoii. We owe our knowledge of them 
niaiiily to Ireincus, Clement, Oi’igeii, and Hip. 
polytus ; the last also t'oiriniirs an account uf 
two other Ophite system, s, that of the Sethiiiii.s 
and of Jnstiiins. Alrcndy in liis day the sect vv.-r-j 
fast dying out, although 'I’lieodoret mentions 
serpcnt-wor.shiii as .still e.xisting in the !5th century. 

>See GNO.S'riC'a, .uicl tlie books iiiinied there ; also Lipsiiis 
ill the ZiiUchr. fur WisiCiurluifll. Thcol, ( 18C3) ; Gruber, 
Die Ophiten (18111); and the Babbi Dr Adolph Hoiiiu’s 
inoiiogrnidi, Die Ophitai { 1 880 ). 

Opllitic Stnictlirc, irame given by iietrolo- 
gists to a structure seen in various crystalline 
igneous roclcs, in vvliich lai'ge iilates of a pyroxene 
are jieiielrated and divided, as it were, into small 
port tons, by crystals of felspar'. Tlio separatuil 
iHirtions of tlie pyroxene, however, are in crystal- 
line continuity, since they all pnsso.ss the same 
oiitic orientation. 

Opliiiii-oidea. See Brittle-star,?. 

Onhthillmisi (derived from the Greek word 
ophliadinos, ‘the eye’) was originally and still is 
sometimes n.sed to denote inihuimiation of the eye 
(icncrallij ; but it is at the present time u.sually 
restricted to iiijlmiiinaiionn of the cunjmirtmi or 
mucous coat of tire eye [cunjunctivitis) \ and to two 
other diseases, blcphiiritin tiiica tarsi or ophthalmia 
tarsi, and si/iiijmthctu’ inllammation or opbtbalmia 
(see under Eye). 

0|>llt,lialinoscoi)C, air instiaimont by which 
(he interior of the eye can be examined. It was fii.st 
invented in 1847 by diaries Babbage ( ip v. ) ; but, as 
unfortunately the ophthalmic surgeon to wlioni he 
showed it did not I’ceognise its impiortance, he laid 
it a.si(le without making it generally known; and 
its principle had to he rediscovered by Professor 
Helmboltz, to whom belong-s the credit of hringiiig 
it before the medical and soieiitilic world in 1881. 
The v'alne of the instrnnient depends on the eirenm- 
.staiice that by illuminating and examining an 
eye in tlie .sanio direetion its deeper parts can be 
i-enderod visible. All forms of nplithahiio.scope 
are adaptations of this ]jrinoiple. 'File form now 
generally in inse resemhles more that of Bahhage 
than that of Helnilioltj:. It consists of a concave 
mirror of aliont 10 inches focus, 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter, with a small hole in the centre, and cer- 
tain lenses to use with it, the most important of 
them a separate convex lens of 21 inches focus, and 

to 4 inches in diameter. Examination is facili- 
tated by dilating the ]mpil of the observed eye ■with 
atropine ; and for a complete examination this is 
often indispensable. The pei'snn vvhose eye is to 
be examined is seated in a darkened room, with a 
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liylit— ‘•'■S- II. hoikI gas-ljuinei— on a Jeve] 
with hid eye by the hide of hih liead, Tlie oiihorver 
'its opposite liim, mid plaeiny the iitii-ror i-lose to 
his own eye, mid about IS iiu-hes fioiii the eye to 
lie exauiiued, lellects the light upon tlie lattev, 
wliile lie looks at it through the hole. The piiiiil 
in a healthy eye appears of a bright red or oiaiige 
instead of its itsiial deep blade. In .sliort-.sighted 
and long-sighted eyes, but not in run null ones, the 
vessels of the retina, the entrance of the optic 
nerve, &c. can be more or less distinctly seen, and 
by their moieinents the deviation from the nnrinal 
refiaction can rongldy he estimated. Opacities in 
the lens (Cat.avact, rpv. ] or \itieons humour appear 
black, and are discovered by this method more 
certainly and easily than hy ,'iny other. The det.rils 
of the retina, choroid, &c. {m fiincltis) c.an he seen 
in two ilill'erent ways. In the iiulircrt mctliutl the 
observer, seated as above described, holds the 21- 
iiieh convex lens about ,'l inches from the eye under 
cxaniiuation, between it and Ids own, wlien a clear 
real image of part of the fundus, inverted and 
magiiilied about four diameters, appears in the 
red light of tire pupil. In the difcit mct/iod the 
observing eye must be placed as clo'C to the 
obseived as the iutervention of the mirror will 
allow, when a i irtnal im.age of a hniiillerp.artuf the 
fundus i.s seen, but erect and magiulied about four- 
teen diameters. The fnndns appears of an oiange 
or red colour, varying much in diil'erent individuals; 
the blood-vessels of the retina are seen as ilaiUev 
red line.s eoiir.sing over it. The entrance of the 
optic nerve, conimoiily called tlie disc, fioiii which 
tliesa vessels diverge, appears ns a roniul area of 
a iiinoh paler culonr. The ophthalmoscope lias 
revolutionised this department of uiedicine, as most 
of tlie deeper aUeotions of the eye, pai'ticularly of 
the optic nerve, choroid, and retina, were before 
only reeognisable after the eyeh.all was removed 
frniii the body. Some of these all'eetions have, 
iiioroover, important relations to general diseases 
— o.g. Briglit^s disease, diabetes, syphilis, diseases 
of the biaiii and spinal cord — ,and general meilicine 
li.as benelited accordingly. The op!it!ia!mo.scope 
has also nmcli facilitated the discovery and correc- 
tion of errors of refraction (short- and loi^-siglited- 
iress, Astigmati.sm, q.v. ; and see under Eye). 

Ol>ie, JoiiM, II. A., was born at the village of 
St Agnes-, 7 niile.s from Tniro, Cornwall, in May 
1761. His father, a master-carpenter, wished liim 
to follow the same trade, but Ins bias for art 
was strong ; and his attempts at portrait-painting 
-secured the friendly lielp of Dr Wolcot ( ‘ Peter 
Pindar’). In 1780 he was taken to Loudon by 
Dr dVolcot, and immediately came to he acknow- 
ledged by the fasliionalile world as the ‘Cornish 
M'onder.’ Tlii.s tide of good-fortune .soon ebbed, 
but not before Opie had realised a moderate com- 
petency. The loss of popular favour, however, 
only served to bring out Opie’s manly iiidepeiid- 
euoe ami strong love of art, and lie calmly entered 
on that department of painting which was then 
regarded as file only style of high art, namely, 
historical or .scriptural 'subjects, executed on a 
large scale. Ills pencil was employed by Boydell 
in Ills well-meant and nragnilloent. scheme to elevate 
British art ; he also painted a imiiiher of works 
in the illustration of Ilowyer's English History, 
Maeklin’s Poets and Biblical Gallery, and other 
similar undertakings. His pictures of the ‘Murder 
of .lames I. of Scotland,’ ‘ The Slaughter of Ilizzio,' 

‘ Jephtlia’s Vow,’ ‘ Presentation in the Temple,’ 

‘ Artlinr and PInberfc, ’ ‘ Beli.sarins, ’ and ‘ J uliet in the 
Garden ’ are his nio.sb noted works. Opie w^ 
elected an Associate of the Royal Acailemy in 
1786, and Academician in the following ye.ar. He 
wrote the ‘Life of Reynolds’ in Dr 'Wolcot’s 
edition of Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, and 


An Jnriniry ado the L'nltindiun of the Fine 
Arts in liidiun ; ,nul delLieied lectuics on Ait at 
the Roj-al Iii'titiitiim. (Ipie vias twice iiiaiiied. 
lie obtained a diimce fiom his liist wile; hi.s 
second wa-S the iioveli-,fc. He died Ajiiil t), 1807, 
and was buried in the crijit of ,St Paur', near 
the grave of Reynold.'.— ^M'r.s OriE, the daiigliter 
pf .a^Xoniich phvsician, Di Aldei'oii, was horn 
ill 1769, and wliile veiy >(miLg wrote 'oiigo and 
tiagedies, and was acipuiinted with Godwin, 
Mrs liichbahl, JIis Siddoii', and mucli of the 
literai-y society of the time. She was inariied to 
Opie in 179b. In ISOl her iir.sfc mne\, Fulhcr and 
Duiajlder, aiqieared ; the following ye.-ir, a volume 
of poems. Adeline Mou-hray and Simple Tula 
were her next works. On her hii'liand's ileath 
.slie returned to Noiwich, mid jnihli'lied his iectnies 
with a memoir prelixed. .She wiote also Tenipcr, 
Talcs of licid Life, Videntinc's Ere, Talcs of the 
Heart, and Mtnh line. Il.ai ing been long acquainted 
with the Gunieys, Mrs Opie Ijccame ii (juaker in 
IS-i.'), iiiul afterwaiils pnliii'lied 111 lutrnl ions in 
Lyiiiij, Detraciiiju Displayed, ami ,ai tides in period- 
icals, hut no more novel'. Slie died at Xorwich, 
2d December 1803. See lier Hcnioirs by .Mi,'S 
Biightwell (185-1), and Jli'S Tliiickeray's IlooL of 
S'iiyls (1883). 

OpitZt MakTIN, Geimaii Jioet, bom on 23d 
Decenilier b'lhl, lit lliui/.lau on the Bohei, in 
Sile'ia, who for a century or mme after his ileath 
was extravagantly praised as the ‘ Swan of iliiher,’ 
the ‘Swan of .Silesia,' the ‘Rather and Ifegeneiator 
of (.ievmaii poetry.’ Tins iiiHatcd lepntatioii he 
had earned by toadying to the prinoe.s of Germany, 
by wilting adulatory poems in tlieir lionnur, I’ly 
praising thiid and foiiitli rate poetasteis, who 
recompensed him in kind. Altliongh liimself a 
Prote.staut, he woiked and wrote for one Count 
Ilaiinihal von Dolma, a crnel per.secutor of the 
Protestants ; hut then Count Dolma lielped him to 
get (1628) from the emperor a patent of nobility, 
and Ferdinand II. had with his imperial hand 
previously (1625) crowned liim witli the laurel 
crown of tiie poet— recognitions of his talent that 
Opitz valued aliove .all things. He was snumioned 
(16-22) hy Betlileii Gabor, Piiiice of Transylvania, 
to lill the chair of Pliilosophy and Polite Literatni-e 
at Weissenbni-g ; but at the year’s end was so lionre- 
.sick, so rve.aried of tlie rude, maitial people, and .so 
famished throngli lack of the kind words of his 
fiiends, that he returned to Gerniiuiy. Then he 
curried favour successively w-ibh the Duke of Lieg- 
iiitz (1624), Count von Dolma (1626), and King 
Ladislaus IV. of Poland (1634), who made him his 
secretary and liistoriogiapher of Poland. But fate 
was against him .- in 1621} he had lied from Heidtd- 
herg to Holland to e.scape w-ar and the plague ; now- 
in Danzig, w-Iiere he was living, he caught the 
plague from a beggar, to w liom he gave a coin in 
tlie street, and died 20th August 163E The poems 
Diritz wiote are like his oideiing of Iris life, cal- 
culated : they ow-e their origin to the mider- 
.staiuliiig, have no iniagiiiatioii, and little feeling, 
aird are cold, formal, pedantic. The fact is, Opitz, 
originally a schoolmaster, sehoolmastered poetry 
into lifeless imitation of pseudo-classic models. 
Poeti-y must, he propounded, in his most original 
work. Buck, con der tcidschen Puctrrei (1624; new- 
ed. 1870), teach and instruct as w-ell as jilease. 
Hence Iiis favourite pieces are purely didactic— 
Trostijedicht in Widcnccirtifiheit dcs Kriegs, Zlatnii 
Oder DunderEuhe dcs Gemidhs, Vielgut Oder coin 
zcukreii Gliick, Vcsnciiis, and others — .such as the 
‘ good boy ’ writes w-lio wishes to pilease a pedantic 
master. Yet Opitz is entitled to the credit of 
having championed the use of liis mother-tongue 
ns agaiirst Latin, and of having actually used it. 
He also insisted upon the dift'ereirce between the 
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ancient jim-sody of feet ami r|uantity and tlie 
nindern ]>i'n-!Oily of accent and rhyme, empIiasiMny 
tlie n.«e of the la'-t for Gennaii jiootry, and recom- 
mending tlic Alexandrine form of verse as thathest 
suited to the genius of Ills native tongue. His 
n’orlis include translations from classic anthoivs 
(Soplioolcs and Seneca, whom lie (mis on exactly 
Ihe same rank as dramatists), the Dutchmen Hein- 
,sius and Orotius (wliom ho sets up as models of 
style), and from the Bilile. Through the men who 
swore hy him — the so-called liist Silesian scliool — 

Dpitz reigned for nearly a century as a sort of 
liostliunions literary dictator, a worthy rival of 
Gntteclied. 

The heat editicma of his C'rsriminrile Si'hi'iften arc 
thoao that apiie.arcd in his lifetiiiio (llit*7, Idtl 1 See 
Lives hy .Strclilku (ISoli), IVeinhold (l.Slit!), and Palm 
(1SG2), and critical worlcs on the 7>»p/i <le>‘ Vniterii liy 
Eorinaki (1SS.1), Frii^cli (LIHl), and licrglnift'or ( hSiSiS). 

Opium, one of tlie mn-l valiiahle of medicines, 
is tiic dried juice of the uiu'ipo cajisules of a species 
of Poppy (q.'’.), Pup/n'cr sum/iifenim, of which 
several varieties are cultivated, the most usual in 
India, Persia, and China heiug apparently the 
vaiiety alhinii. 'J'lie cultivation of the poppy for 
the sake of oiduin is carried on in many parts 
of India, although the chief district is a largo 
tract oil the flanges, aliout 6(H) miles in longtli 
and 200 miles in liroadtii, whioli is di\id(‘d into 
two fg/cnciw, that of lli'liar and that of lien- 
ares, the central factory of the furinor heiiig at ^ _ 

Patna, and that of the ' hiltor at (lhazipur. The ‘ liigh as fltiO.OOO acres, (.'ertaiii districts aie iier- 
]inppy is also extensively culliv.ated for opium in ' mitted to cultivate the ]danl, hut tlie cultivators 
‘‘ ' " - ' ■ ■" ■ must obtain a license, flovornmeiit purclinse.s 

tlie opium at aliont lOs, a seer of 2 lli,, and an 
acio yields from 10 to l.'i seers of ojiimii over and 
almvo the jiidals, eiqisules, and seed. 

In Persia the ilrug is ]iie](ared at Isiialian, Sliiinz, 
and Vezd : the latter is considered liio best. The 
iiioi'idiia in Persian ojiiiim is only 2 to 8 per cent,, 
agaiirst 7 to 11 per cent, in T'nrkisli opium. In 
Kliora.Ms,an I lie cultivation of the pop]iy increased 
tenfold hetwecii 187.1 and 18D0, A quantity of 
o|dum for local consumiition is piepared in'tlie 
sh.ape of sticks or cylinders, Tliat destined for 
China is lui.xed with linseed-oil in the proportion 
(if 6 or 7 Ihs, to e.ach chest ; Imt that sent to London 
is ]iiire. The o.xjiorts of PerHiaii oiduni, wliicli in 
187-1 and 1876 were only 2000 chests, rose hefore 
18!K) to 7700 chests. In Turkey the production L 
also largi*, 

Por the relation of the opium trade to the 
revenue of Ihilisli India, see India, Vol. I’l. p. 
11.1. There has been a good deal of controvev.sial 
discussion carried on of late years as to the etfects 
of opium-snudiing (see below), and the aliolitiou 
I of the Indian trade is hy many earnestly de- 
, nniuded. Those ulio support the present fiscal 
.system of India say it is on the whole Ijetter that 
tlie pie[)aration .and sale of Indian opium should 
he in the hands of the government as a monopoly, 
for if ahaudoned hy them its eultuve and nianii- 
faeture would lie carried on in many other localities 
favourable to the graivtli of the iiopjiy. Indeed its 
culture has been already tried in Australia, Africa, 
and parts of America. 1 1 .should also be remembei'eil 
that China itself produces opium largely; there is 
virtual jiermission and open eounivanoe of all the 
local aiithorities at the culture of the poppy over 
the length .and lireadth of the empire. Pi'ofessedly 
forbidden, iks culture is free to all. Tlie local pro- 
duction of oidniu is indeed lieliovod to he as large 
as the foreign import, since the anthoritie.s prefer 
to quietly encourage tlie home-grown produce, sons 
to jirevent the export of linllion for the foreign. In 
south-western China the production of opium i-^ 
stated to exceed 280,000 cwt,, and it sells at two- 
thirds the price of the Indian. 


LiiB js-sianc province^ or luriccy, in agypi, m 
Persia, ami in t'hiini; ami opium of fair quality 
is ])riidur'od, altlmugli noli to any eoii-siclmrahle 
anmimt, in .some par(> of Europe, .and even in 
lirihuii. 

The peppy iu(|uiics for it-, [irolilaldc cultivation 
a rich soil, ami in Inilia i-. g(‘iierall_\ sown in the 
neiglihoiirlmed of lillagcs whore m'anuin can he 
easily (ditaiiioil. The soil ouglil to he fine and 
loo.se when the seed is .sown The suh.seqnent 
cultivation consists chiefly in thinning and weed- 
ing. Irrigation is pnactisod, Idild moist weather, 
with niglit-dews, is deoiiied ino.st favourahlo during 
the time of the colliictiim of the o|iiuMi. Very dry 
weather diminhlit's the How of the juice, and nmoli 
r.aiii is iiijuvious. The (iiaiim piqipy is ciiltiv.atcd 
for its seed or oil .and other purposes hosides the 
production of oiiiuni, cmicoiniag which see 1’ori‘V. 

Opium, as a coiumovoial article, is of great 
importance, exceeding indeed th.at of .any other 
drug in use. The cultivation of the opium piqipy 
ill llritisli India forms a most cxtcn.sive branch 
of agriculture, and the collection and preparation 
of the drug itself employ.s a Large miiuber of 
persons. The seed is sown in India in the he- 
giiining of Novemher ; it tlowers in the end of 



Fig, 1. 


ilannary, or a little later; .and in three or Ximr 
week.s after the cap.siilcs or iiopii.y-hcads are about 
the size of hens’ eggs, ami arc ruaily for operating 
uiion. When this is the case the collectors each 
take a little inslrmiient ( fig. 1 ), made of Wr small 
knives tied tirgether, the bladc.s apiieariug like the 
teeth of a comb ; with these in,striiinents the.y 
wound each half-riiie poppy-head (fig. 2) as they 
make_ their way through the plants in the Held. 
This is always done in the afternoon, and on the 
folluwing_ morning the milky sap is collected hy 
scraiiing it off with a kind of scoop, .and trans- 
ferred to an earthen vessel hanging at the side 


of the collector. tVhen this is full it is caiTW 
home and placc'd in a shallow open hr, ass dish 
and left for a Lime tilted on it.s .side, ,so that 
aii,v watery Iluid may dr.ain 
out ; this waterv Iluid is very 
dctriiiiental to the oidum un- 
less removed. It now rcijuires 
dail.v .attention, and h.as to ho 
turned frequentl,v, so that the 
air m.iy dry it oijuall.v, imtil 
it .acquires a tolerahle con- 
sistency, which takes three 
or four weeks; it is then 
packed in .siii.all c.artlieii jars, 

.and taken to the factories, 
where the contents of e.ach j.ar 
are turned out and carefull.v 
weighed, tested, v.alucil, ,and 
credited to the cultivator. 

The opium is then thrown 
into \ast vots, which holil 
the :u‘ciimiihilions of enlire 
distiids, and the mass heiug 
kneaded is again talcen out 
.and iiiaile info lialls or cakes 
for the market. After being fully dried tlicse balls 
arc packed in chests fo;' the market. Of the Indian 
opium (here are several i|iialities, as Patna, Ben- 
ares, Mfilwa, skc. The area under cultivation in 
India with tlii' poiqiy Miries fiom year to year; in 
.some years (lie area in Bengal alone lias been .as 
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111 ISSO the aiiiiufil i-eiuiiiie from ojiiiuii in 
Ijiilia was nearly £10, jOO.UUO, of which the exei-ie 
iipiiiin ( or that locally coiisuineil l yieUleil £1,000,000, 
ami the • proviaiou ’ or export opium the rii^t. But 
the net revenue luis ileclineil hy over £-i,o00,0()0. 
About 40,000 clients (of 140 Ih. ) aie proiluceil in the 
native states of Central Inili.t, liajputanu, ainl 
Baroila, which pay a tran-'it iliity for export ftom 
Boinhay. The following lignrcs (in cwts. ) slniiv 
the decline in the export, and tliu eoimtries to 
which tlie Indian npiiiin yocs. 



IflSO. 


Honi'-Uoiij' 

... . 81,055 

70,493 

lVt:d.ry Pul t') 

4t4,0lU 

10,997 

roclim-Cliiiui 


l,fi41 

htmit*. Settleniuuts 

. . 15,417 

20,1S4 

OrittrCuantncii 

1:20 

333 

Totfl-l . . . , 

i4i,U3S 

113, 59S 


Ill ISGO llie chest of Indian opium fetched 
tTSo ; hut it gradually dro]iped to £1 11, altliougli 
rather lietter prices were obtained in 1S,S9. It 
is sold inuiitliiy liy public auction at Ciilcnttii. 
To prevent specnlatioii and to steady prices, tlie 
ipiantity to lie sold tluriiig liie year is duly nutilieii 
in the previous year. Tlie inilk of the Indian 
opium, it will be 'seen, still tiuds its way to (Jhimi. 
Persian opium, like tlie Cliiuese, luts increased 
gieatly in recent yoar.s, and, lieing cheaper titan 
the Iinliau article,' lias liegun to iittve a distinct 
ellect upon tlie market. Tlie foreign exports from 
India by no means represent tlie total trade in tlie 
drug. Tliere is an imiiieiise internal consiiinption 
of wliat is known as • e.xoise opium,’ averaging 
about 4j00 chests yearly. Tliis is retailed to tlib 
Iiidiiiii oniiaumer as a decoctiou, or in tlie form of 
two smoking niixtni'os, ehoiidii and niadak. 

Tlie iiiiaiitity of the ditferent kinds of opium 
imported into Cliiiia (added to tlie stock lield in 
hmiil from the provioits year) was in 1889 as follow.s, 
in piculs of about IJ owt. eacli. 


Malwa 30,200 

Pntim 20,105 

Beiinres 13,177 

PevHiau 3, 114r 

Tiu'koy 2,414 

ToLiil S6,3r0 = 103,000 cut. 


Tlie net imports into China were, in 1888, 89,012 
piculs, and in 1889, 78,052 piculs. The likiii or 
local dntjf and the import duty amount to 110 taels 
per che.st, or alioiit £2G. Prom 1830 to 1S4U the im- 
ports of foreign opium into China amounted to 20,619 
pieiils; from 1840 to ISoO the, y increased to 52,925 
pieiiis. Ill 1860, when the trade was legalised, the 
imiiorts reached 89,744; in 1870, 95,043; in 1880, 
96,839 ; and in 1889 they fell to 76,040 piculs. The 
imports of opium into Creat Britain average 600,000 
to 700,000 11). annually. This is cliieiiy re-exported 
—about 140,000 11). to the United States, and over 
200,000 lb. to Smith America ami the West Indies. 
The United States imports nearly 600,000 lii. of 
crude ophiiii, and from 45,000 to 75,000 lb. of opium 
prepared for smoking. 

In Europe oiiium i.s mainly used for medicinal 
purposes, and large ijiiautities of it undergo further 
maiiufactiire, in order to separate from it tlie 
active principles luurpliine, iiarcotine, &:c. In Great 
Britain tlie oiiief manufacture of tliese salts of 
opium is carried on in Edinbiirgli, wliere two linns 
maiiiifnctiire these products upon an iuiiiieiise scale, 
supplying probably o- iifth of the whole ipiantity 
inaiinfactnred. 

Chomkal I'l-oj/erties, Jbc. — -41! kind.s of opium 
have a hitter, nauseous taste, and a peculiar nar- 
cotic, heavy odour. Cliemicnlly. it is a giim- 
resin containing a very large number of alkaloids, 
meconic and other acids, and the ordinaiy con- 
stituents of a plant juice. Its exact composi- 


tion v.riies gieatly, but U soniewhat as follows • 
Alkiilonh — morphinu (4-l."i per cent.), naicotine 
(4~6 per cent.), tliebaine, cndeiiie, imrcehie, j’apa- 
ieriiic{of e.icli fiuni abmit -'.-1 ]ier cent.l, ci'y[ito- 
piiie. rliii'ailiiic, laiidanhic, huidanoshie, pseudo- 
niorpliine, codamine, meconiiie. piotopine, laiitlio- 
pine, pajjaveraiiiine, a.xyn.ii cotine, Ipilrocotarnine, 
gnoscopine, tiitopine, and otliei-. all in very siiiall 
ainoniit. They exist fiee_ur in couibiiiation vitli 
meconic, hictic, Milphiirie, and pliosplioiic adds. 
Tliere is abimt 8 per cent, of saccharine mutter, 
about 35 |ier cent, of giiui, resin, fat, albniiieii, 
i!s.c., various inorganic liasos, and a x aiialde aiiiouiit 
of xviiter. it may be adulterated with sugar, gum, 
or niiilasscs, .and .suinetimcs contains nails, lead, or 
stones in the ccntie of the mass. 

Tliecliief ami most easily applied clieinical te't 
for opium ilepeiuLs on tlie piesciice of meconic acid, 
« liicii is an organic acid peculiar to it. A watery 
or alcoholic solution tmiis blood-red in colour on 
the addition of a solution of iiercliloride of iron, 
and this eolour is discharged liy a solution of proto- 
chloiide of tin. Its smell and taste are also very 
chaiacteiistic. Tin key opium i' generally cun- 
sideied the best, and in the Biitish I’liarniaeopieia 
it alone is (ILrecteii to be used for making the 
oificial pliaimacoiitical piepaiatioiis (twenty in 
number). Befura use it must be diied and 
powdered, and standai'ilised to a .stienglh of us 
nearly as possible 19 iier cent, of moiiih’inc. For 
making the officinal alkaloids any kind of opium 
may be used. A motliod of assaying the amoimt 
of moiphine in it is ^^iien with great detail in the 
British Phaiinacoiiada. 

Action and Medicinal f/ics.— The action of opium 
depends on its alkaloids, and is cliielly deteniiiiiecl 
liy the morphine present in it. Ordinary iiiedieinal 
doses (i to 3 grains) depress the activity of the brain 
and cause deep sleep vitli ciiutracted pupils, slow 
respiration, anti inseiisihility to pain. On awaken- 
ing tliere are usually disagreeable after-effects, such 
as lo.ss of appetite, .sliglit nausea, constipation, 
mental fatigue, and headache. When minute doses 
are taken there ensue symptoms of excitement and 
stininiation, as .shown by iiineased mental and 
bodily activity, restlessness and sleeplea.snes.s. The 
imagination ia inoie active, and mental work can 
he accomplished witli greater ease and celeiity. It 
is tlisputed whether tlic.se effects are due to actual 
stimulation of the biaiii, or whether the higher 
centre,s are hlunteil, and thus all ow llic imaginative 
faculties to have fuller play. Most proliahly the 
latter is the case. 8elf-coiisciousiie.ss and self- 
criticism are lulled, tlie judgment is less emitiolled 
by the liigher centre, s and hy impres.sions from 
without, and left to itself part of the Inain lapses 
into uncontrolled acth’ity. It is for tlicse reasons 
that opium is habitually used by some brain- 
workers. Individual sii.sccptibility and race indu- 
euce its effects very largely. The Teutonic race.s 
and phlegmatic people in general tend to sleep 
after it, wliile Easterns and persons of highly 
nervous teiiiperaiiieiit tend to become e.xciteu. 
Man, owing to the greater development of his 
brain, is soniewhat tUllerently affected from the 
lower animals. Frogs, after a primary stage of 
naicosis, pass into a condition of exfiiiisite tetanic 
siiasiu from stininiation of tlie spinal cord, and the 
lower nianinialia exhihit the same condition to a 
lesser degree. In adult man tetanic convulsions 
are rarely seen, and only occasionally after enor- 
nious doses ; hut in oliifdren convulsions are not 
infrequent, the e.xplanation given being that in 
them the .spinal cord is relatively largely developed 
in proportion to the brain. Opium dbiiiiiislies all 
the secretions except the sweat, and thus causes 
constipation. It doe.s not materially affect the 
heart or circulation in medicinal dose.s. 
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When 0 ]>iuin ifc u.setl lialiitiiallj a tolerance for 
it hecoiues estaliliilied, and enonauUM doses may 
be taken "ivUlioiiL any .special elfects. In medicine 
it is used cliielly to pvoe\ire sleep and relieve 
jiain. l*'or those purposes it liu-s no equal. It 
IS also employed to arrest .secretions, to allay irri- 
tntioii, and in dianlnea. In diabetes, heart disease, 
Inemoptysis, and many other coiidition.s it is given 
rvith gi-eat adviintiige. Prohahly no remedy has 
such wide and universal applications. 

It must be given with great caution tu yonpg 
ohildren, but many otlier fiicLoi.s, siieb as pain, 
habit, idiosyncrasy, and \’aiiuvis disciiscs inllnenee 
its action and dosage. 

Ptiisuiiiiiij . — About ball the death.s from poison 
M'hich occur in the ITnited Ivingdom are (liie to 
opium or its pvepaiations. AVhen the elfects of a 
large dose heesjiue fully developed the peison lies iu 
deep coma and in a state of complete insensihility. 
Itesph'utiou is slow, noisy, ami stertorous, the 
pupil is contracted to a ‘ ijiii-point,’ and in.sen.sihle 
to liglil, the pulse in iiipiii and weak, or sometimes 
full and slow, the face and skin geneially are pale 
and livul, and covcveil with cold pers|)iration. 
(,'oiistant stimulation may louse the [latieiit jiar- 
tially, Imt he always tends tu relapse into stupor. 
Heath is due to paralysis of the res[urutory centres 
in the hrain, Imt may he iluc to apoplexy or 
collap.se. Hueli are the usual .symptoms, Imt many 
eases present pecnliar featm'fis, such as oimvulsions, 
vomiting, diauluua, delirium, dilated pupils, aiul 
other anomalous syiiiiitonis, Tlic jKint-Dn/rh'iii 
appearances are not eh araet eristic, hut the cerebial 
l)loud-veH.sol.s are usually very hill, and ( here may ho 
ell'u.shm of senna into the veiitriele.s. The smallest 
fatal do.se recorded for an adult is four grains, Imt 
enormous ipianfciliesare ufleii lakon witlimitseiimis 
symptoms, In infanls very luhiuto do.ses (f to } 
grain) may prove fatal. Deatli may oceiir iu ahont 
two hours or even less ; few eases are pudouged 
heyond twenty -finir hours. 

The tveiitment con.sists iu making the patient 
vomit, and in washing out the stomach with huge 
qminLitie.s of water, Owing to the state of insensi- 
hility emetics sometimes fail to act. Atroiiinc is 
often given snlicutaneously, while eoHee or tea or 
cullbine may he also freely given. The patient 
may he further aroused hy keeping him moving 
ahout supported hy atteiidauts, hj- cidd cloths 
applied to the chest, and by electric .stiumlation. 
Any violence or measures which tend to exhaust 
the patient should he carefully avoided, 

— The habitual cou.sumpLhm of 
opium or any of its preparations by pei’sons other- 
wise in good liealth is known as opium -eating, the 
opium habit, morphine h.ahit, or uiorphiuisni. 
Opium, laudanum, ehlorodyne, black diop, nepenthe, 
morphine, and other forms are all used. They aie 
most commonly taken by the month, the suh- 
eutaneouH injection of Morphine (q.v.) being almost 
entirely conilned to the more cultured and edu- 
cated classes. Its habitual use is iisnally 
begun to relieve pain or sleBple.ssue,ss, and one 
month’s constant use is said to be siiliieient in 
many oases to conliriu the habit. The amount 
consumed by dillerent iiulividnals varie.s greatly. 
Of morphine most habitues take about three graius 
daily, some five or .six grains, -wliile a few go nmoh 
higher, lie (.iuincey says that at one time of bis 
life he consumed SOOO' drops of liiuilanuin daily, 
but his ration was very execs, sive. The immediate 
elieots are a feeling of stiiimhition and well-being, 
but as soon as these ba\’e passed oil' there ensues a 
state of despondency, to banish which a fre.sli do.se 
is taken. It is a craving brouglit on by indulgence, 
and is to be ranked witli sneli habit, s as drinking, 
smoking, gambling, &c. Many persons indulge this 
craving during their whole life, and do their daily 


work well Hueli persons do not, however, go to any 
great exee.ss, although they may have the craviuh 
as markedly as others -wlio suifei intensely froin 
well-developed symptoms of chronic opium poison- 
ing. The typical opium-eater is lean and pale, witli 
dull, glazy eyes; lie .sullors from chronic dvsiiepsiii 
from iieivims irritability, and disturhaiiees ot tiie 
circulation. Albuminuria, glycosuria, and viirioiis 
other disoiders are sometimes present. Snddeu 
deiirivation causes sei-ere nenmns disturliances ami 
not seldom alarming oolhi[ise. h'or snecessful treat- 
ment of the opium craving the patient had better 
he removed frcuu his own home and friends to some 
institution ivhcre lie can he iiiuler strict ami 
constant medical supervision. There is a [litl'er. 
cnee of opinion as to whether the ojiiniii should he 
ahruptlv or gradually withdrawn. lleeoverv i.. 
generally complete in a few weeks, but relapses 
into the habit are exceedingly apt to occur. 

Upiu)ti-siiiol-i)uj. — The sniokiiig of opium as a 
stimnlaiit-nareofcic is pructised chiell 3 - hi China 
India, Ihivnco, and the far East. In China pioli’. 
ably ahont 1 per cent, of the entire poimlation 
simike opium, Imt the hahit is growing rajiiillv. 
Ill 17117 only ahont 200 cliesl.s of opinni were iiii- 
porLed yearly, while in ]8o-I, 7S,000 olic.sts were 
needed. Fines, jieiialties, ami even deatli have 
been found iiiell'ectii'e to sloj) the practice. Opium 
prepared lor siiioking is called rhniuhi, which is 
slmpl.v a watery exiraot, ahout twice the strength 
of the original drug. A sjiecial form of piiie is 
used, a piece of prepared ojiiiim ahont the .size of 
a pea is placed, hy means ol a small Ihittened iron 
ptMi, into a .small enp at one end; this is ignited 
and the smoke inhaled, and tlu'ii slowly e.xlmled 
(hrougli the nostrils. As a result, Kastei'iis experi- 
eiiee mental und physical excitement, followed hy 
a pleasant sense of well-being and eontent, anil 
then narcn.si,s, Europeans, as a nih‘, are not 
allected hy it to any apiu'oeiahlo extent. In the 
jiipe the opinin is de.stnictivcly di-stilled, and cliielly 
the products of destructive distillation come over ill 
the smoke — pyrhlinc, collidine, and similar liji-se'. 
There is iiriihahl.y scarcely a trace of niorpliine. 
The llavoiir of the .smoke is mild and aromatic, 
In China and iSiugapore there are imhlie smoking- 
Inmse.s, hut it i.s also largely pracli.sed in private. 
It is reported that there are a million opium- 
smokers in the United States, especially iu San 
FraueiHco .and How York. 

There is great dill'ereucc of opinion regarding the 
hurtfnlness of the hahit. ,Soine authorities luikl 
that iu nioderalioii it is not more hurtful tlian 
tohaeco, while missionaries and others maintain 
that the hahit is fraught with moral, social, and 
individual degradation. This seems to depend 
largely on the extent to uliicli it is earried, and 
the question is prohahlj^ on all fours with that of 
alcohol ill this country. Many Chinese smoke 
opium all their lives iu strict modevation witliout 
apparent harm, while others have exce.s.sive de- 
bauches lasting a week or more, and often heeoiiie 
eonlirnied in its exees-sire use. The latter without 
doubt wreck their conslitutions and snll'cr in much 
the same vvay as oonlirmed alcoholics tlu. 

See the ai tides LAUnuNiHr, Mouphini:, Poisons; the 
medical works ou atiuuilauts and narcotics. As to the 
hariufuhies.s of the use of opium, see Cidkiii, Opium and 
tlie Opium Ajipelite (Phila. 1K70); H. H, TCaue, Opium- 
siaokinp in Ameviea and China : a Shtdi/ of its Preval- 
ence, mxd Ejects (Now York, 1882); the puhlioatioiia ot 
the fciociety for the Suiiprossioii of tlie Opium Trade 
(founded 1874); 'W. .T, Moore, The Other Hide of the 
Opium Queslion, and IV. 11. Jlrereton, 'The Truth about 
Ojrfiim (both ])ublislied in 1882, and in defence ot the 
opinin trade) ; Vignet, jStude sur Z’Opium (Paris, 1875) ; 
IViselins, Pe, Opium in Ncderlandseh m Brilisch Indie 
(Hague, 18511). For the Oiiiuiu Wars, ace Ohina, 
Vol. Ill, p. 192. 
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Opodcltlof a populai' hyiKjiiyia for 3oaii 
Liniment (q.v.). The oiigiu of tlie term, wliicli 
was apparently applied Ijy ParaceLun to \ariou' 
foriiii of liniments or local applicatioos, L not 
known. Tlie oj/o i^ the same as the ono of 
o/iopana:c, ojiohahumiim, &o., and is doubtless 
derived from the Creek 'juice.' See iVote 
and Queries. October IHSS, p. bib. 

Ouo'panax, a gam-resin olitaineil in Persia, 
wliicm comes to Europe at rare interval'. It 
has an unpleasant odour resembling bruised ivy 
leaves. Holmes .suggests that it way be the jiro- 
duce of .some Araliaceons plant, but nolbing is 
known of its botanical origin. The ancient phy- 
sicians attached great importance to it as an anti- 
spasmodic uiedidne ; Hippocrates, Tbeopbrastiis, 
and Dioscorides have each left deseriptions of it. 
The [ilant Ojiupana.r eh iron i am. from which it was 
supposed to be obtained, grow.s generally tbiougbout 
Rontiiern Enrnpe. The perfume known .as opopanax , 
is not derived from this gnm-resin. There is a 
eoimiiercial opopanax, a kind of perfumed inyrili, | 
obtained from a Ibilsamodendron, largely imported 
into Germany, where an essential oil is distilled 
from it. 

Oyorto (Port. U /jurto, ■ the port ), tlie second 
city of Portugal, stands on the steep, rocky, right 
iiaiik of the Donro, high above its waters, wiiicb 
reach the sea 3 mile.s to the west. ‘The housC', 
as they rise confusedly from the river’s edge, some 
painted iu strong i-eds, blne.s, or green.s, .some left 
whitewashed, and the majority letaining the 
gi'anite gray of the stone they are built with, 
inalce up a very .st)';inge and boaiitifnl panorama, 
ringed as the city is by tlie enoiieling piue-eovereil 
iiumntiims’ (OsWald Crawfurd); and many of 
tliese Imitse.s .stand embowered in the greenery of 
gardens. One of tlie crags overlooking the river 
is crowned with n Crystal Palace (1805), surrounded 
liy garden.s. Many of the former monasteries are 
stiir standing, though ]iut to oilier uses: one is a 
citadel, another the exchange, with splendid mar- 
quetry of wood in door and walls, a third barracks, 
and so on. There are seven prinoiiial churches, 
inchuUiw the eathedral (built by Henry the Navi- 
gator), the old Gothic cliui'cli of Cedofeita ( origin- 
ally founded iu 5o9), and the Gliurcli dos Clerigos, 
with a tower 213 feet high. The Kuglish factory 
( 1785 ), the bisliop’.s palace, and the lios[iital of St 
Antony are the mo,sL noticeable amongst the 
secular building.s. Ojiorto possesses a polytechnic 
academy, with observatory, scientilic collections, 
&c,, a medical school, a line art academy, a com- 
nieicial museum, an iinlu.strial institution, a library 
(1796) of 200,000 vols. and 9400 MSS., and two 
pictiire-gallei-ias. On the south -side of the river, 
immediately oiiposite Oporto, and cmiiiected with 
it by a lofty bridge, is the sulnirb of Vida Nova 
de Gaia, with a jiop. of 9126, and extensive wine- 
cellars. Tlie railway to Lisbon (209 miles) crosses 
the river a little higher up, oii one of the finest 
(.steel) arch bridge, N built j tlie arch .span-s a hori- 
zontal distance of 549 feet, and its centre is 203 
feet above the river. The pop. of Oporto was 
(1S7S) 105,838. They are eliiefly engaged in the 
manufacture of olotli and silks, liat.s, imreelain, 
ribbons, tobacco, soap, and candles, in metal- 
casting, tanning, brew'ing, distilling, cork-cnfcting, 
sugai'-relining, and brick-making, and in commerce 
ami shipping. Oporto is the principal place of 
export for Port \Vine (q.v., and also PoKTUCfAL). 
The remaining exports of moment are cattle, 
oranges and other fruits, cork, copper, onions, 
meat, liides, and wool, the total value of all ex- 
ports reaching on an average £3,550,000, The 
imports, eousistiiig chielly of corn and dour, cod- 
dsli, metals, machinery, textiles, rice, raw siigai'. 


hide', coal, and timber, amount to £1,800,000 

aiiiiually. 

Originally tlie Port ns Col' of tlie llomans ( whence 
Portugal), tbi.s cU> na-- the stiongliold of the 
L'liii'tians in tlie unrtb-wost of the Ilieriaii penin- 
sula agaiii'L tlie attacks of the Moors, and more 
tlian once elianged hands between the Sth and the 
12tli ceutmies. Tlie people are noted for their 
sturdy patriotism and liljeral sentiments ; in 1808 
they were especially hostile to the Prmieli ; they 
stoutly oppo.sed the n.siirjier Miguel (1828), who 
111 icveiige executed great mimbcis of its peojile, 
but without breaking their spirit, for they sup- 
jiorteil Pedio of Brazil, and withstood the besieg- 
ing troops of Miguel tbirieeu months (183‘2-33 ). 
It was the scene of frequent republican riots in 
the 19tli ceiituiv. See 0. GrawJurd iu Xcv; Picriew 
11889). 

Oiios.siim (DUklphys), a geims of Maisiipialia, 
having ten iiiei.'Or.s in the upper jaw, and eight in 
the lower, one canine tooth on eaeli side in each 
jaw, three compre.ssed premolais, and four sharply- 
tiiheiculated inohars on each side — lifty teeth in 
all; tlie lail generally very long, jirehensile, and 



Virginian Opossum {Pidelphys vhyinUina). 


in nait .scaly p the feet )dantigrade; live toes on 
each foot, their claw.s long and sharp ; but the 
inner toe of tlie right foot converted into n thumb, 
destitute of a claw, .and opposable to tiie other 
digits. The pouch, so cliaraeteiistic of marsupials, 
is generally absent, sometimes rudinieritary, rarely 
complete. The uiiwehhed feet and non-aquatic 
habits distinguisli this genus from C'heiroiiectes 
(q.v.), also beiougiiig to the family TJidelpiiidrv. 
The name opo.ssum has also been applied to certain 
Australian forms, hut is better restricted to tlie 
American oiio.s&um.s, 1110011 are the only marsupials 
found in Ameiica. They range from the United 
States to the Argentine ilepuhlic. Tliere are alto- 
gether twenty-three distinct specie.!-, with a con-sitl- 
erahle laiige in size, varying from that of a large 
cat to that of a mouse. The best known is the Vir- 
ginian Opossum (D. rirtjiniann). Among the niar- 
siipiahs they' are neare.st allied to the Da-syuriilic, 
fiom which they are doubtfully .separable; if it were 
not for their geograpliical range, tiiey would un- 
doubtedly be piiaced in the same family. Altlioiigli 
there are now no opossums found anywhere hut in 
America, they existed formerly in Europe, ns is 
shown by their fossil remains. The opo.s.suiu.s are 
all carnivorous, one species, the Crab-eating Opos- 
sum, feeding — as its name denotes— u]ion crabs ; in 
order to capture it.s prey it frequents inar-shy places. 
It is a native of tropical America. "Meriaii’b Opos- 
sum (P. dorsitjcrua) is remarkable fur the fact that 
it carries its young on its hack, their tails being 
twined round the tail of tlie mother ; many other 
species carry tlie young on tlie back ; tliib is due 
in many cases to the fact already mentioned — that 
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there is iio pouch. The Vii"iiiiaii Opo.ssuiii is a 
foe to poultry-yaril.s in the Priited Slates; hut it 
can put up with frogs if there ia iiotliing better to 
he had. The o\iossuins, like other uiarsupial.s, liat'e 
a lowly orgaiikseil hraiii ; hut they are remarkably 
ouuuiug ill robbing iioultry-yards ; on the other 
hand, their .stupidity in walking straight into the 
siniple.st and must obvious trap is more in accord 
with their liraiii structure. Hunting the opossum 
with dog.s hy night is a favouiite spoil in the 
southern states, especially in autumn, wlien the 
body has a thick layer of fat all o\'er. The animal 
takes lefuge in a tree, and is eitlier shaken down 
or shot as it hangs hy the tail. The e.vpi-e.s.sion 
‘playing possum’ refers to the ojiossuiii’s habit 
of feigning' deatli when eauglit. At .such times, 
though u.snally I'ery timid, it will endure almost 
any amount of turliiie, and give no sign of its 
snirering. 

OliOtCCiU >1' sleepy town of 1000 iuhahitant-s, in 
Honduras, alioiit 13 miles NNW. of Comayagua, 
formerly famous for its great silver-mines. 

OppcIlU f, town of Prn.sbian Sile.sia, on the 
Odor, 51 inile.s HE. of llre.slau. Since 1816, when 
it was erected into a seat of government for Upiier 
Silesia, the town has been umch boaiitilied both 
with new edilices and u'itli parks ami gardens. 
Its cimrch of St Adalbert was founded in 01)0; 
and tliero is an old castle on an island in the Oder. 
The niniiufactui'os include pottery, oigaris, cement, 
beer, leather, &c,, and there is a eonsiilevablu trade 
in grain and cattle. Pop. (1875) 12,408; (1885) 
15,975, See Idzikowski a Qcschichtu ilcr Stailt 
Ojypfl/ii (1863). 

OppeilllCillb a town of llessc-Darinstadt, on 
the left hank of the llhiiie, 20 miles SSE. of Mainz 
Ijy rail, witli lino vineyard.s. On tlie .site of the 
Uoinan castle of Hanconica, Oppenheini hecaiim a 
free rit.v of the empire, and was repcatedy he.sioged, 
especially in the Thirty Yeans’ Vihir. Pop. 3452. 

OlipurtUllLsts, in Erench politics, are tho.se 
who, like (Jamljctta, Perry, and others like-minded, 
oppo.se doctriiuuro as well as o.'itreme viow.s, aecom- 
inodate themselves in great measure to Iho cir- 
cumstances of tlie hour, and aim only at what can 
obviously ho carried tlirongh. 

Optical Illusion. An object apjiear-s large 
or .small, near or distant, acconling as the rays 
from its oppo.site borders meeting at the eye form 
a large or a siiiall angle : when the angle is large, 
the object is either large or near ; when small, tlie 
object must he small or distant. E.\]ieriencc alone 
enables ns to decide whether an object of large 
apparent size is -so on account of its real .size, or of 
its proximity ; and our decision is arrived at b.y a 
comparison of the object in jwsitiun with other 
common objects, such as trees, houses, &c., which 
may chance to be near it, and of which we have hy 
experience come to form a correct idea. The same 
is, of cour.se, true of apparently small objects. l!ut 
when all means for comparison are removed oiu 
judgment is at fault. Similiuly, we erroneously 
infer spherical solids at a distance to he Hat disc.s ; 
and, by reason of Irradiation (ipv. ) in the eye, the 
sun appears larger than lie would if illumined hy a 
fainter light, and a man in a white habit .seems 
larger than lie would if he wore a ilark dre.ss. 
Ilhrsions are also produced hy external causes,; 
and instances of tliis .soi't are given under Mikage, 
liEt'LEOTION, and PvEPRACTlaN. 

The persistence of iinpre.ssions on the retina for 
about one-sixth of a second after the object which 
produced the impression lias been removed produces 
another class of illusioirs. Common examples of 
this are the illuminated circle formed hy the rapid 
revolution of an ignited carbon point, piece of red- 
hot iron, or other hnninous body, and the liery 


curve produced hy a red-hot .shot piojeeted fioin a 
caiinuii. 

Another form of illinsioii i.s produced to a pei.-.on 
who is seated in a vehicle in motion ; and it i-, veiy 
deceptive wdien the motion is so erinahle as not to 
he felt hy the person himself. Tlie illusion i.s most 
complete when tlie attention i.s riveted on an object 
several yards oil’; this object then ap])ear.s to be 
a centre round wliieli all the other objects re- 
volve, those hetweoM the observer and the object 
moving backwards, and those beyond the olijeet 
moving forwards. This illusion occurs on a laif'e 
scale in the ajipaieiit motion of tlie lieavenTy 
bodies. Other illusions arise from a disordered 
state of the organs of vision ; e.g. the seeing of 
tliing.s double or moiable, or of a colour ditlemiit 
from tlio true one (see CoLorE-iiLiNDHE.ss) ; the 
appearance as of insects crawling over a body at 
whieh the eye i.s directed. Sec. 

Optic Nevve. 18ee Eve. 

Optics is the science of the plienomena of 
light. This science is usually treated under two 
licad.s : ( 1 ) Physical Optic.s, wdiicli treats of the 
nature of Light (<f.v., as also jM.vgnrtlsji and 
UNiiUL.vTOitY Theory), and explains the phenn- 
iiiona of Colour, Kelloetion, llefractioii, Interfer- 
ence and ils coiiseijnences, .such as the colouis of 
thill filates ami liliiis, liiH'raction, Dis|iei.sion, tlie 
.Siieetrniii, Polarisation and the jiropei'ties of polar- 
ised light, for which see separate articles ; and 
(‘i) (iooiiietrical or Mathematical Optics. The 
leading idea in \diysical optic.s is to trace the 
jirogres.s of an nndulatory or o.soillatorv distiirhance 
in the Ether (q.v.) ; this disturhaiiee, which maybe 
toniied a wave, has an advancing wave-front; tlie 
direction along whieli this wave-front advances 
tlirongh a given point is a geometrical conception, 
which it is convenient to make use of in diagmins, 
more coin'eiiient than it would he to draw a series 
of .successive wave-fronts ; this direction of propa- 
gation tlirongh any given point is called a lay ; and 
geometrical oiitics traces, hy iiiatheiiiatioiil rea.son- 
iiig, the course of a given set of ‘rays’ under 
.specified conditions, particularly miller Iho.so which 
have I'efereuee to ilclleolion and ilctraetion (q.v.), 
The part of geiinieti'ieal optic.s wliieli deals with 
rellection of light i.s often called Catoptrics (based 
on such laws as that the angle of rellection i.s equal 
to the angle of incidence); that which deals uith 
refiuctioii ia called Hiopti'ics : and for an accoimt 
of tlie.se, reference is made to articles Hefleutiox 
and liEii'RAGTioN vesiicctivoly. 

Though the Creek.s and their disciple.s the Arabs 
had made some progress in niathomatical optic.s, 
tlicir knowleilge was conlined to the law of rellection 
and its more iuiniediate coiisequeuces, Euclid, 
Aristotle, Arcliimedes, Hero, and Ptolemy were 
acquainted with the fact that light ia transmitted 
in straight lines ; hut, with the important exception 
of Aristotle and some of lii.s followers, the ancient 
pliilosoiiUura believed that rays ]irocccded /roiu the 
eye io the object, instead of in the contrary direc- 
tion. Ptolemy was well acquainted with atnio- 
•splieric refraction. Alhacen ( 1070) and Vitellio the 
Pole (1200) ivere almost the only cultivators of this 
science during the middle ages, and their additions 
to it were unimportant. The lens, thougli known 
from early antiquity, was not applied as an aid to 
defective eyesiglit till after the time of Roger 
Bacon. Jansen, Metins, and tlalileo separately 
invented the tele.scope about the beginning of the 
17th century ; and the last-mentioned philosopjiev 
hy its means made various important astronoinioal 
di.scoverie.s. Kepler, a short time after, gave the 
true theory of the tele.scope, e.xplained the method 
of liinliiig the focal length of lenses, and applied it 
to find the magnifying power of the tele.scope, 
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iicules ijointiiig out the uujde of coiiatiuctinf' an 
iii'ti-iiiiieiit lietter aihipteil for astronomical juir- 
po-es tlian tli.it of Galileo ; he aKo made some 
useful experiments on the nature of eoloiiia, and 
showed that images fouiied on the retina of tlie 
eye are iin'erted, a fact pi'eviously diocovered hy 
Maurolyciis of ilessiiia. Fiom this period the 
science of optics steadily advanced, and its treasury 
of f.acts leoeived niimeioii.s additions tliroiigh the 
lahours of t)e Lomiiiis, Snell (the discoverer of the 
law of refraction in 1021), Descartes, Fermat. 
Barrow, Marhitte, and Boyle. Up to the time of 
Aewton it was generally Irelieved that colour w.i.s 
prudiii'ed hy refi action, Imt that philosopher showed 
hy a lieaiitiful .serie.s of experiments th.afc refivactiou 
oiily separates the colours .'ilieady existing in white 
light. In Ills Inaiids the theory and construction 
of the telescope underwent many valuable improve- 
ment.s, and in 1672 the description of his rcjlaiitiif 
telescope was snlimitted to the Iloyal .Society. 
Gregory had constructed ,an instrument on similar 
pvinciple.s some years hefoie. Ahonfc the same 
time Grimaldi made liis interesting serie.s of expeii- 
nicnts on the ell'ecls of diffraction, and noticed the 
rein.avkahle fact of the interference of one pencil 
of liglit witli the .action of another. The theory of 
the ininhow, with an elegant analysis of the colours 
of thin platas, .and tlie hypotliesi.s eonoerning the 
nature and propag.ation of liglit, now known as 
the ‘ corpnsenhav ’ theory (see Lkiht), comideted 
Newton’s contrihutions to the science. The import- 
■ant services of the ingenious hut eeceucric Hooke 
cannot be easily stated iu a brief abstract, as he 
discovered alittle of everything, completed nothing, 
and occujiied himself to a large extent in combat- 
ing faulty points in the theories of his contem- 
poraries. ' It must not, however, he forgotten that 
he has as much right as Huygens to the credit of 
originating the niidulatory tlieory. Tlie double 
retraction of Iceland .spar was discovered (1669) by 
Bartliolin, and fully e.yplainod in 1690 hy Huygen.s, 
tlie propimnder of the undnlatory theory, who also 
aided the progress of mathematical optics to a 
eonsiderahle extent, The I’elocity of light was 
discovered hy lliimer (1675), and in 1720 the 
aherration of the lixed star-s and its c.-iuse were 
made known hy Bradley, who likewise determined 
with accuvacji the amount of atmospheric refrac- 
tion. Bonguer, Porterfield, Euler, and Lambert 
rendered e.ss’enti.al service to pliy.“ical optics; tlie 
same was done for the niatheniatioal theory by 
Dollond (the inventor of the .achromatic telescope), 
Cl.air.ant, D’Alemhert, Bo.scovioh, Ac. ; while in later 
times the experiments of Delaval on the colours 
produced by vefiection and refraction ; tlie disens- 
siiiii of the phenomena arising from unusual retlec- 
tioii or refraction carried on liy Vince, Wollaston, 
Biot, Monge, and otliers ; the discovery of p<)laris,a- 
tiim of light by Mains (1808), mid its investigation 
liy Brewster, Biot, and Seeheok ; of depolarisation 
by Arago (1811), and of the optical properties as 
connected witli the axes of crystals (1818) hy 
Brew.ster; .and the explanation of these .and otlier 
optical phenomena in accovdaiice with the niirtnla- 
tory liypolhesi.s hy Young— the discoverer of the 
Intei’ferencB (q. v.) of ray.s— and Fresnel, went far to 
give ojitics a width of scope and a syniiiietrv ivliicli 
are po.ssessed by few other sciences. The develop- 
ment of the uiululatory theoiy and of optical 
science generally has lieen carrieil on in tlie present 
century by Lloyd, Airy, Cauchy, Clerk-Maxwell, 
Hertz, and others ; and for an account of the 
present state of the science reference lu.ay he made 
to Mr Thomas Preston ’,s Tlieorij of Light ( 1890), in 
addition to the works mentioned under Light, and 
the articles Lenses, Miohoscope, Telescope, &a 
Opthulsin (Lat. opt! nuts, ‘best’), the doctrine 
that the existing order of thing.', whatever may he 


it' .seeming impel fections of detail, is iieiertlieless, 
as ,a iihole, the mitet peifect or the he't uhieli 
could have lieeii cre.ated, or which it is po'.sihle to 
conceive. .Some of tlic advocates of optiiiii.'iu 
content tliemselves with ni.aintainiiig the uhsohite 
position, that, although God was not hy any niean.s 
hound to create tlie most peifeot order of things, 
jet the existing order is dcfintn tlie best; otheia 
contend that the perfection and wisdoni of .VImighty 
God necessarily iei|uire th.at Ills creation should be 
tlie most perfect wliieli it is possipie to conceive. 
TTie philosophical di.seiis.sions of wliich this eon- 
trover.sj- is the deiclopnient .ire a.s old a.s philo- 
sophy itself, and are de.alt with in the article on 
the origin of Evil (q. v. ). But the full devehipiiient 
of the optimistic theorj as a pliihiso]iIiie.al system 
was reserved for Leibnitz (q.v.), in ids Theodicce, 
the main thesis of whidi is tliat, among all the 
systems whicii presented theni.sel\ e.s to the infinite 
intelligence of Goil as possible, God selected and 
created iu the existing universe the hc't .and nm.st 
perfect, physically as well as nmially, regard being 
had to the universe a.s a whole. The Thcudicce was 
de.signed to meet the see]itical theories of Bayle, 
.‘lull its theories weie ridiculed in Voltaiie’s Canditk. 
Modern di&en.ssion on tliis rjiieslion usimlly assunie.s 
the form of assertion or ilenial of the opiiosite 
doctrine of Pessimism { q. i . ). 

OiHllltiil. See Pp.ie'Kl.Y Pe.ip.. 

Opus Opevatlim (Lat., literally ‘the work 
wroiiglit ’) is the pliriise enqiloyed iu the Ciitliolic 
theological schools to describe the manner of opeia- 
lion of the sacramental rites in the production of 
grace. It is intended to inijily that the uiinistra- 
tion of the rite (optts‘1 is in itself, ti/raugh the 
institution of Christ, an efficient cause of grace, 
iiinl that, altliou;rh its operation is not iiifailihle, 
but reqiiiies anil pre.sui)pose.s certain disposition.^ 
on the part of the recipient, yet the.se dispositions 
are but conditioiies sine tjita non, and do not of 
themselves produce the grace. Hence, when the 
sacraiiieiils are adniinisteied to dvinij (icrsons in a 
state of apparent insensibility, tliis is done in the 
liopeand on tiie luesnniption that the dying per.son 
may, though seemingly imconseiou.s, he nei'erthe- 
less really di.spo.sed to receive tlie .sacrament ; hut 
it is hy no means held tluit if these dispositions he 
W'anting the sacrament will itself justify him. — The 
plirase Opus Ojieraiitis is frequently iiseil as denoting 
that tile elleot of a particular iniiiistration or rite 
is primarily and directly due, not to the rite itself 
(opus), bub to the dispositions of the recipient 
(openuis). Thus, in the act of kissing or praying 
before a crucifix, of sprinkling one’s self with holy 
water, of telling the jirayeis of tlie rosary upon 
blessed beads, the fervour and personal jiiety of 
the supplicant, and not tlie material object of the 
religious use, is held to he the efficient cause of the 
grace wliich m thereby imp.arted. 

©I'JlChe [AtHph.i:), a genus of jilants of the 
natural order ChenojiDiliaceic, having male and 
female llowers on the same idant. The species are 
iiuineions and widely spread over the niaritiiiie or 
•saline parts of the eartli, scarcely any species 
except the Coiiimon Ovache [A. patulu) being ever 
found inland or (uv.ay from saline influence. I'Tve 
species, including tlie Garden Oiache(A. hurtensis), 
.are natives of Britain. Althoiigli formerly much 
cultivated in Britain, or.aclie is now displaced as 
a pot-lierh hy sjhunch (Spiiiaria oleruceu ), n .species 
of a closely allied genus. All the species have 
similar qualities, ami may he imed as spinach. 

Oracle, the response delivered hy a deity or 
supernatural being to a worshipper or imjiiivev ; 
also the place where the response was delivered. 
These responses were supposed to be given hy a 
certain divine afflatus, eitlier through means of 
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inaiikiiid, as in the orgasinf. of the Pytliia anil the 
(li'eaiiis ot the ivonsliippei' in the temples; or by 
its etfect on certain objects, as the tinkling of the 
cahlvous at Doclona, the instling of tlie sacred 
laurel, the niiirimiring of the streams ; or hy tire 
actions of sacred animals, as exenrirlilled iir the Apis 
or sacred hull of Memphis, and the feeding of Iroly 
chickens anioug the Eomaiis. Such responses \ieva, 
however, closely allied to angniy, rrhich diHeicdin 
tliis respect, that arrgiiries could he takerr arrywhere, 
while the oracular spots were defined arrd lirrrited. 
Oracle riates froirr tire highest arrliiprity, and gradu- 
ally declirres with the decline of Airiirtisirt (n.v.) 
arrrl with tire iitcreasitrc' knowledge of tnairkrtrd. 
Anrong the Egyptians all the tenrples were pr ohahl y 
01 aciihii'. Ttr the Irieroglypliic texts tire gods apeak 
corrsfcantly itr atr oracular ntiirrrrer, and their cotr- 
srrUabiou'hy the Plrar.rolra is oceasioirally irreutiorred. 
In later- days tire rrtosL retrowrreil of these oracles 
was that of Aiitmotr in the Oasis, where oracirlar 
respotrses were rerulered oitlrei- Iry the sirakirrg 
of the statrre of the god or hy Iris apjiear- 
attoe itr a cerlaitt irrairtrer. Oracles were also used 
hy the Hehrews, as iir the crtnarrltatiorr of the IJritn 
and Tltutntrrtui by the high-priest, arrd the uirlawfttl 
Use of Terairhims, arrd corisultiitions of Lire gods of 
Phoenicia arrd Samaria. The Hebrew oracles were 
hy word of rrrouth, as the speech of God to Moses, 
dreams, visions, and irrophetical deuuttciatiott.s ; 
besides wirioir there were oracle, s iit I'honricia, as 
that of IJeelzehul) and uLlret.s of tire IJaalint. They 
rveteahsoirr rrse thrcnighout Dabylorria rttrd Chahhca, 
where the re.spouse.s were delivered hy dreams 
given to the ptie,stesses, who .slept alone in the 
temples as coiicrthriies of the gods. Tire most 
renowned of all Greek oracle.s was the Delphic 
oracle {see Dih.l'lll), wliioh was Paitliellettie or 
open to all Greece. .Saordtrces wcr-e ofl'eretl hy the 
uujnirore, who walked with laurel crowns pit tlieir 
heads, and delivered in questions iiibcrihed on 
leaden tablets (of ■which many liave been recently 
discovered) ; the re.spaiise wiis deemed infallible, 
turd was -nsnatly iliotated by justice, sound sen.se, 
and reason. Utlier oracle.s of Apollo were at Abie 
inPhocls; at Ptoon, which -was destroyed in the 
days of Alexander tire Groat ; and at Isiueuus, 
Btmbh of Thebes. In Asia Minor the most cele- 
brated was that of llraneliidte, close to Miletns, 
celebraterl in Egypt, Gryneum, and Delos. Besitles 
that of Dodona, Zeus had another at Olympia; 
and those of various other deities existed elrte- 
■vvliere, A secoiidary class of oracles of heroic or 
prophetic peraoii.s existed in Greece, the two most 
celebrated of which were lliose of Amirliiaraus and 
Trophoiiirrs. Tire lirst uieutioiied was one ot the 
live great oracles in the days of Crttrstts, aiul -vva-s 
situate at Orojnis in Attica. Tiiose who consulted 
it fasterl a whole day, abstained from wine, 
suciilieed a ram to Aiiipliiaraus, and slept on lire 
skiii ill the temple, where their de&tiny was 
revealed by dreams. That of Troiihoniua -was at 
Lehadea in ilreotia, and owed its origin to a 
deilied seer. It was given in a cave, into whioli 
the votary de.scended, hathed ami anointed, hold- 
ing a lionayed calce. Tliere were .some other oracle.s 
of minor importance. Besides these oracles, wi-itten 
ones existed of the pi-opliecies of celebrated seers, 
as Bacis and Miiarcus, wliicii were collected by the 
Pisistvatidre, and kept in the Acropolis of Atliens. 
Others of the Sibyls or prophetic women -were 
popular, and at a later period ( see Sibyls ) Athenais 
and others pvophe.sied in the days of the Seleuoidie. 
Amongst the oriental nations, as the Arabs and 
obliera, divination was and is extensively practised, 
but there are no set oracles. The Celtic Drnids 
are said to have delivered responses, and the oracle 
of the Celtic god Beleiius or Abelio was celebrated. 

See Herodotus, Hist, v. 89, vtii. 82 ; Curthie, iv. 7 ; 


(1823, p. 31 ) ; F. \V. H. Myers, Greek Oracles {sillenica 
pp. 425-492, 1880); Stengel, Oncchischm &ikmhlte% 
turner (§§ 44-50, 1890); Sclioniann’a work on Grecl 
Antiquities (BeUgions Antiquities, Fi-eiich trails hv 
Galubkij 1SS7 ). ^ 


Oran (Arab. TJ'aiYiii), a seaport of Aln-eiia 
stands on the Gulf of Oran, 2C1 miles by rail \t’ 
by ,S. of Algiers and 130 by sea S. of Cartagena iir 
Spain. It climbs iiji lire foot of a liill, is defended 
by detaclied foils, has a thoiouglily Frencli appeai- 
aiice, having been mainly hnilt since 1790, rvheii 
the older Spanish town was destroyed hy an” earth- 
quake, anti jio.ssesses a lloman Catholic cathedral 
(1839), a grand mosque, a lai-ge military hospital, 
a college, a seminary, and two citadels or eastle--.’ 
The harbour is inotected on the nortli and east liv 
moles constructed in 1887 at a co.st of £280, OQO"- 
alfa, iron ore, and cereals are the chief of tire 
exports. Po]). (1886) 67,681. Oran was built by 
the Moors. During the second half of tire hrtli 
century it was a liiglily-pi-o.speruiis commereiai 
town, and was celehrated for its cloth and aiins 
and iino jnihlic lmilding.s. But it ■was taken hv 
the Epaiiiai-ds in 1509 and made a penal settlement. 
It was captured by the Turks in 1708, hut retaken 
hy lire Spaniards in 1732. In 1790 it was destroyed 
by an earthqiialce, and shortly after ivas altogether 
anantloiicd hy tlie Siraniaids, tlie Turks occupying 
it again in 1792. Tlie Prciich took possesisioii of 
the town in 1831. — The prooinco of Oiaii has an 
area of 33,236 stj. nr., and a pop, (1886) of 756,585, 
of whom 74,810 were Frencli, 91,494 8paniards, and 
15,771 Jews, 


OrilHiif. or OllAN«.ouTANCl {Simia siUi/nts), an 
anthropoid apro, found only in the forests o^ SnuiiUia 
and Borneo. There is only one species, though it 
has been said that another smaller variety occui.s 
ill Borneo. The or ang is distingiiislied from other 
fuitliiopoid ape.s by its reddish-brown ooloiir ; and 
it Iras been noticed that the colour corresponds to 
that of its liiinuin neighbours, just as the black 
colour of tiro cliimpanzee and gorilla answers to 



Orang-outang (Simia satyrus). 


that of tire African tribes inliahiting the same 
country. Mikluclio-Maklay asserts that the Malays 
never use tlieir words Ormig utan ( ‘ man of the 
woods’) for any ape, hut for an uncultured tribe 
of Malaya living in the woods. 

Like other anthropoids the orang is arboreal in 
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habit, and can move with considerable swiftnesb 
through a forest, parsing fioin tree to tree ; on the 
ground it is awkward. It has a curious habit of 
building among the branches a Iciiiporaiy hut 
or nest as it i.s usually called. The oraiig was 
formerly regarded as cajiable of all manner of 
irriqrrities, such as carryirrg olf women and children, 
arrd throttling people rvith its hind-foot as they 
passed rrnder the trees. When these beliefs were 
proved to be false they were transferred to the 
chimpanzee, and partieirlarly to the gorilla. They 
were mainly dispelled hy Wallace, who stated, 
however, of the orarrg that ‘there is no animal in 
the jrrugle so .strong as he ; ’ hut .strength does not 
nece.'sarily imply ferocity, and the orang seems 
to he a very tamable creature. 

Horiraday, an American traveller, observed 
the orang frr the act of making its nest. He thus 
deserrhes the process ; ‘Igottlieie just in time to 
.sec the orang build a large nest for himself. He 
tool; up a position lit afoi'k «hich rvaa well .screened 
hy the foliage, and hegair to break otf snrall 
hianches and jdle theiir loo.sely in the crotch. There 
was no attempt at weaving, nor even regularity in 
anything. He reached out his long, hatiy arm, 
snapped off the leafy liiauehes uitlr a practised 
hand, and laid them down with the broken ends 
sticking orrt. He presently got otr the pile with his 
feet, and standing there to W'oight it dowir, he 
turned slowly, breaking brairches all the while 
and laying them across tire pile in front of him 
until lie had Iniilt quite a large nest. AVhen he 
had finislioil he lay down upoir it, and was so 
effectually screened from ns that J could not di.s- 
lodge him, and after two or three shots I told the 
natives that they would have to cut down the tree.’ 
During one clay’s travel in Borneo thirty-six old 
nests and sis fresh ones were seen ; there ap])ears 
to he nothing like house-huilding, which ha.s been 
stated by some to exist among tire orangs. 

The sti'ucture of the orang shows its near rela- 
tiim.ship to the other anthropoids and to man. 
Tire curvature of the spiite, which is an im]rortant 
character, ajrpeai's, acomiling to Cunitinglraitr, to 
he different from that of a full-growtr ntait, but to 
correspond to tiral of a bov of six years old. The 
e.xtension of the cerehral liemispUeres in the brain 
backwards over the cerebellum is about etiual to 
what i.s found in the chimjraiizee ; rraturally this 
is considerably less than in man, hut greater tlrarr 
in the new-hor-n child. Tire orang coirtes nearest 
among the anthropoids to man in certain other 
characters, espeeiatly in brain characters; but, a.s 
the gorilla ami cltirnpanzee show a nearer approxi- 
inatiou iir various oLIkw points, it wordd not be safe 
to call the orang the nrost iiiaii-like of apes. See 
Axthhopoid Ape.?. 

Orange (Lat. aumntium; from aiiriim, 
‘gold’), the naute of one or more specie.s of 
Citrus (q.v.), of which the fruit is rnticli prized. 
Botanists generally regard all the oranges as of one 
hliecies. Citrus auraniium, but some make tire 
Sweet Orange, the Bitter Orange, the Bergamot 
Oi-ange, i!tc. disthret .species. The wild .state of 
the orange is not certainly known, although its 
cliaiaetei'.s may be jrretty confldeirtly inferred from 
the degeneration of cultivated varieties; and no 
cultivated plant shows a grealer liability to de- 
generate, .so that .seedling orange.s are almost 
always worthless, From a remote antiquity it Iras 
been cultivated in India ; and thence it seems to 
have spread into western Asia and Europe. It 
has been alleged that the orange is a native of 
North Atrrerioa, near the Gulf of llexieo ; but the ; 
probability rather seems to be that it has been 
introduced, and has become naturalised. 

The Connuon Orange, or Sweet Orange {CUnts 
aurantium), is an evergr'sen tree of moderate size. 



Sweet Or.inge ( Citrus aurantium), 
Branch in Flower ; 
a, ftuit : b, transverse section of same. 
( lieutly anti Hrinien.) 


witli gtcetiish-browrr hark; the leaves ohloirg, 
acute, '■ometiirre.s ruiiiutely seriated, tlie leaf-stalk-s 
itioie or less winged, the flowen white, the fruit 
r<iiindi.sh, file oil-cysts of the rind eonve.x, the juice 
sweet and acid. It is cultivated in almost eveiT 
liart of the world of wliieh tlie climate is warm 
eiioiigli, hut succeeds best in the warmer tem- 
perate or siihti-opical climates, as in the south 
of Europe, where it is very e.xteri.sirely eiilthated, 
as fat iiortli as the .soirth of France. The orange 
does not seem to 
have Ireen culti- 
vated hj' the 
Greeks or Ro- 
mans, but was 
probably hronght 
to Europe hy tire 
Moors, and is 
snirposed to have 
been introduced 
into Italy so re- 
cently as the 14th 
eeutiiry, fulh 
1000 years after 
the citron. In 
tlieiiortb of Italy 
oranges are some- 
times grown in 
coit.servatories, 
hut often ill the 
oiieii ail-, except 
during winter, 
when tliey are 
covered ‘with 
temporary houses 
of boards. In 
tire south of Eng- 
land they arc 
sometimes in like 
manner grown in the open air, with a shelter of 
boards or matting in winter, but trained against 
a south wall ; they attain a large size, and yield 
good fruit. Tire ahiindant iiiiportatiou of the 
fruit, however, rendei-s the cultivation of the 
orange in Britain unnecessary ; and, in general, 
only small plants are to be seen in greeuliouses 
or conservatories, as mere objects of interest. 
Ill some parts of Queensland and south-west 
Australia the orange is grown to great perfection, 
but its culture does not appear to be regarded as a 
prolitable iiidirstry — probably owing to tire absence 
of markets and the facilities of conveyance thereto. 
A few counties in the colony of New South Wales 
appear to he particularly ivell adapted to orange 
cultivation. A government report on tire area 
under orangeries gives it as 10,857 acres in 1889. 
Excellent oranges have been exported from tire 
colony to Biitaiir at remunerative rates. There are 
many varieties in cultivation, wiiieli are perpetu- 
ated by grafting upon seedling orange stocks and 
by layer-s. The ])nncipal oi'ange-growing sections 
of tire United , States are Florida, Louisiana, and 
California. 

Of tire varieties of the sweet orange perhaps 
tire most deserving of notice are the Portugal or 
Lisbon Orange, the most oomnion of all, liaving 
the fruit generally round or nearly so, and a thick 
rind ; the China Orange, said to have been brongbt 
by the Portuguese from China, and now much 
cultivated in the south of Europe, having a smooth 
thin rind and very abundant juice ; the Maltese or 
Blood Orange, remarkable for the hlood-red colour 
of its pulp ; the Egg Orange, having fruit of an 
oval shape; the Mandarin Orange, or Clove Oiange 
(C. nobilis), has fruit much broader than long, 
with a rind very loo-sely attached to the flesli, and 
small leaves ; and the Tangerine Orange, apparently 
derived from the Blandarin. The St MichaeTs 
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Oraiiga iip]iGars to be a &ub- variety of tlie ('liina 
orange. Tlie Majorca Orange is seedless. The 
Kuni-quat (C. japonku) i.s a very .sniall tree, with 
fruit as large as a gooseberry ; a native of China 
and Jaiiau, it has been introduced into .Australia. 

The Hitter Orange, Seville Orange, or Iligarade 
( C. vultjaris, or ll. bigaradiu ), is dLstiugni-shed 
from tlie sweet orange liy the more truly elliptical 
leaves, the acid and hitter juice of tlie fruit, and 
the concave oil-cy.sts of its rind. Its liranclies aio 
also spiny, which is rarely the case with the .sweet 
orange. The varieties in cultivation are numerous. 
The bitter orange was e.vtensii’ely cultivated by 
the Moors in Spain, probably for medicinal piir- 
po,ses, as stomachic and tonic. Its chief use, liow- 
ever, ia for llavouring puddings, cake.s, &c., and 
for making- marmalade. The Ilergamot Orange 
(o'. Borgainia) is noticed in a separate article. _ 

Orange-leaves are feebly bitter, and contain a 
flagrant volatile oil, wliicli is obtained by dis- 
tilling them with water, and is known in tiie .shops 
as Esseaca do Petit Grttiii. Oraiige-llorvers .yield, 
when distilled with water, a fragant volatile oil, 
called Oil of Noruli, which is used in making Ana 
do Cologne and for other purposo.s of pertniiiery. 
The lloivei's lioth of the .sweet orange and of tlie 
hitter orange yield it, but those of the bitter 
orange are preferred. Dried orange- llo wens, to be 
distilled for this oil, are an article of o.vport fioiii 
the south of Europe. They are packed, in barrels, 
and mi.ved with .salt. The dried llowors liave a 
yellowi.sh oolour ; the fre.sh llowers are white and 
very fragi-ant. The use of them as an ornament 
in the head-dress of brides is commou tlirouglioiit 
great part of the world. 'Tlie small green oranges, 
from the size of a )iea to the size of a clicrry, -which 
fall from the trees, both of the sweet orange and 
the hitter orange, when the crop is too great to 
be hronglit to maturity, are carefully gathered and 
dried, and are the Orange borries of the siiops. 
'They are used in making Ciira 9 oa, and yield a 
fragrant oil on distillation, the original casence 
do petit grain. The dried and candied rind of the 
ripe bitter orange, -well known as Orangc-ped, is 
used as a stoniaoliie, and very largely for iiavoiiriiig 
puddings and articles of confectionery. The rind 
of the sweet orange is .sometimes employed in the 
same way, but is inferior. A fragrant essential oil 
is obtained frnin the rind of the orange by distilla- 
tion with water, and is sold by perfiinier.s'as Oil of 
tiweet Orange, or Oil of Bitter Oruiiuc, aeeordiiig 
as it is obtained from the one or the other, although 
the two Idnils of oil are very similar. The rind of 
the orange is used in the preparation of a line 
liqueur called Orange Bosoglio, which is an article 
of e.xport from some part.s of Italy. Besides the 
use of the sweet orange as a dessert fruit, and 
as a refrigerant in cases of sicknesis, its juice is 
e.vfcetisively used as a refrigerant beverage, and is 
i-aluable in febrile and iiillammatory complaints. 

Orange-trees are often e.vtremely fruitful, so 
that a tree 20 feet high and occupying a space of 
little more than 12 feet in diameter sometimes 
yields from 3000 to 4000 oranges in a year. One 
tree in Florida has often borne 10,000 oranges in a 
single season. 'The orange-tree attains an age of 
at lea.st 100 to 150 years. Young trees are less 
productive than old ones, and the fruit is also less 
]uioy, lias a thicker rind, and more numerous seeds. 

The fruit of the orange-tree is of great com- 
mercial importance, for not only is it one of the 
most delicious and wholesome of fruits, but for- 
tunately it is also the most easily kept and carried 
from place to place. No' fresh fruit possesses in 
the same degree as the orange and its oongenera, 
the lemon, citron, lime, &e. , the property of being 
easily packed in boxes ivhen nearly npo, and being 
in that state able to stand the close confinement 


of a ship’s hold dni-iiig a voyage of two or three 
-tt'eeks. The orange is much cultivated in the 
Azore.s, Malta, Sicily, Spain, Portugal, tlie Syrian 
coa.st, and latterly in Floi ida, and it is ’‘from 
these localities that Britain leceive.s its supply 
'Those from St IMiehael’s, one of the Azores,^ ami 
from Malta are the best varieties in the Emdl.^ii 
markets ; but the Mandarin Orange of China° iml 
the Navel Orange of South America are iiinch 
.superior. 'Tlie latter occasionally reach Britain 
in .small quantities froiii Brazil ; they are nearly 
double tlie size of the ordinary orange, and liave 
a peculiar nai'cl-like forniatioii on the top of the 
fruit, wliicli Is .soniewliafc oval in shape. 

Oraiigos when gathered for export imist nut he 
quite lipc ; tho.se fully formed and with the culoui- 
jiist turning from green to yellow are chosen. 
Each is wrapped in a piece of paper, or in the 
husk of Indian corn, and they are packed in 
boxes and half-boxes, chests and half-clicsts— 
the former are the Sicilian packages, the latter 
are St Micliael’.s, Spanish, and Poi-tugiiese. A 
box conlain.s about 250, a chest about 1000 
oranges. 

Orange-peel, or the rind of the orange, is insed 
both ill niedieiiu' and in confectionery — for the 
former purpose it is merely ent into long strips, 
ami dried ; for the latter it i.s carefully separated, 
either in halves or quartens, from the fruit, and, 
after lying in .salt water for a time, is waslied in 
clear water, and thou boiled in syrup of sugar, or 
candied, ami is sold extensively as cancHed peel. 
'The rinds of the citron and lemon are treated in 
the Bailie manner. — 'The wood of the orange-lree Is 
yellowiHh white and close-grained. It is used for 
inla-ying and for turnery. 

The orange may be succc.ssfiilly cultivated in 
climates the winter teinperalure of -which does 
not fall below 40“. 'Plie tree prefeis strong loam 
or clayey soil, but succeeds in any kind of soil if 
well fertilised. iSee Dr Moore’s Handbooh of 
Orange Uultnro (New York and Lond. 1885); oiid 
United Btates Consular Ite]iort on Fruit Culture 
(1890). 

Orange, or C.rHiisp, the largest river of South 
ACiica, vises in the Kathlaiiiba IMmrntaius, in tlie 
east of Basutoland, ami flows ive.st, -u’itli an in- 
clination to the north, to the Atlantic Ocean. It 
describes numerous wide cun’e.s in its course of 
1000 miles, and sepaiatea Cape Colony, on the 
south, from the Orange Free Slate, Griqualaiid' 
West, Bechiiaiialaud, and Great Namaqualaml, on 
the north. Area of l)a.sin, 325,000 sq. in. Its prin- 
cipal tributaries are the Caledon and the Vaal, 
both joining it from the right. Its volume varies 
greatly between the dry season, when it is not 
navigable, and tlie rainy season, when it overflows 
its banks in the upper parts of its course. Its 
iiiontli Is, moreover, olrntructed by a bar. 

Orange, a town in the French department of 
Vaucluse, on the loft hank of tlie Aigiie, 18 miles 
byrailN. of Avignon. The Aravsiooi the Homans, 
wliicli contained 40,000 inhabitants, it retains two 
.splendid Konian remains — a triumphal arch, 72 
feet Iiigli, and a theatre wliose facade was 340 
feet long by 118 Iiigli. A neigliboin-iiig circus lias 
been swept aw'ay. 'Pliere is a Romanesque cathe- 
dral, and statues of two of the counts. Pop. 6904. 

Orange was the capital of a small independent 
pi'incipSity, which was ruled by its own sovereigns 
from the 11th to the Kith century. The last of 
these sovereigns, Philibert de Chalons, died in 1531 
without issue. Ilis sister, however, had married a 
Count of Nassau, and to that house the eatates and 
titles passed. The Count of Nassau who obtained 
the principality of Orange was the father of IVilliani 
the Silent (see Holland, Vol. V. p. 742 ), MTlliam 
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III, Prince of Oiuiige anti kin" of Engliinil, having 
died in 1702 without ih^iiie, there began a long- 
continued controversy as to the succes^ion between 
Frederick I. of Prussia (as giandson of one of tlie 
last princes of Oi-ange), the representative of the 
older branch of the House of Nassau (cj.v.), and 
the head of the younger line. At the peace of 
Utrecht (1713) the king of Prussia took the settle- 
ment into his own hands, so far as the territory 
of Orange was concerned, by raaking it over for 
certain equivalents to the king of France. The 
title Prince of Orange, however, remained with 
the younger Na,ssau fine, afterward.s sovereigns of 
Holland. See Bastet’s Hi.ftnin d'Umage (1856). 

0l'Ang6« a city of New Jeivey, 12 miles W. of 
New York by rail, and 3 miles by tram-car from 
Newark. The slope of Orange Slonntain is laid 
out in beautiful parks, and ornamented with villas. 
There are manufactures of hats, carriages, &c. 
Pop. (1380) 13,207 ; (1885) 15,231. 

OrailgeiUCll) an organisation which had its 
origin in the hostility that subsisted between 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland from the 
Reformation downwairis, though the teim is first 
used after the Revolution of 16S8. Tlie memheis 
of tlie Protestant a.ssooiations aiqiear at first to 
liavB been known by the name of ‘Peep-of-day 
Buys;’ hut the rude and illiterate mob of Peep- 
of-(laj( Boys made way for the rich and inlinential 
organisation of the Orange Society. Us name was 
taken from that of the Prince of Orange, William 
III., who in Ireland lias been popularly identified 
with the e.stal)li.shinent of that Prote.staut ascend- 
ency which it was the object of the Orange ass,o- 
oLatiou to sustain. The first ‘Orange Lodge’ was 
founded in the village of Louglmall, County Armagh, 
September 21, 1795. Leoky holds that tlie first 
Orange rising was brought about by the restless- 
ness and discontent of the Catholics, conseijuent 
on the withdrawal of Earl Fitnwilliam and the 
collapse of his schemes of Catholic emancipation, 
and was really a plan to exiiel all Catholics from 
Ulster, and drive them to Connauglit or else- 
ivliere. The immediate occasion of the crisis 
was a series of outrages by which Catholias 
were forciblj' ejected from their liuuses and farms, 
terminating (Septemher 1795) in au engagement, 
called, from the place where it occurred, the 
Battle of the Diaruond. The rebellion of 1798 
, inseparably combined the religious with the polit- 
^ ical antipathies. In November of that year the 
Orange Society had already reached the dignity 
of a grand lodge of Ireland, with a formal estab- 
lishment in the metropolis ; and in the following 
years the organisation extended over _the_ unthe 
province of Ulster, and liad its raniilioatious in 
all the centres of Protestantism in the other pro- 
vinoe.s of Ireland. In 1808 it extended to England. 
A grand lodge was founded at Manchester, hut 
transferred to London in 1821. The subject more 
than once was brought under the notice of parlia- 
ment, especiall.y in 1813, and in consequence the 
grand lodge of Ireland wa.s dissolved hut its 
functions in issuing warrants, &c. were discharged 
vicariously tlirough the English lodge. The most 
memorable cri.sls, liowev'ei-, in the liistory of the 
Orange Society ivas the election of a royal duke 
( Cuiiiherland)'in 1827 as gi-and master for England, 
and, on there-ostahlishment of the Irish grand lodge 
in 1828, as imperial grand master. The Catholic 
Relief Act of the folloiving year stirred up all the 
shnuhering antipathies of creed and race, and the 
Orange association was propagated more vigorously 
than ever— not only ini Vales and Scotland, lint also 
in Canada and in the other colonies; and it extended 
its ramifications into the army. In 1835 the asso- 
ciation numbered 20 grand lodges, 80 district lodges. 


1500 piivate lodges, and fiom 200,000 to 220,000 
menihers. After a protracted i larliauientarv inqniiT 
in 1835 the lodges were formally i-uppre>Beil, tliougli 
the institution aftenvaid-- gradually revived a 
secret society. In 1861 there irere 150,000 meiiihers 
in British America. Gieat day- in the association 
are tlie 3tli of Noveiiiher, the anniveisaiy of 
IVilliam Ill's aiiival in Torbay ; and tlie hst anil 
12th of July, the annirer.-aries of the hattle.s of 
Aughriin and the Bovne. Serious riots took ]daee 
in New York on July 12, 1871, and at Belfast in 
1880 and 1886. See LeckyV Hhtory of Eiujhuid in 
the EigkUenfk Century, vol.s. vii. and viii. (1S90). 

Orange River Free State, a leiml.lie of 
Rnlch linei.-, in 8i)nth Africa, lying hetwoon this 
Yaal and Orange river.-,, on the noitli and syiitli 
respectively, and between flriqnalatul West and 
the Brakenherg Mountains on the east. This 
region i.s a plateau, ri.siiig from 3000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea-lm el, with very little wood, evcejit 
alongaide the iiumeron.s watercour.sf.s that tiaver.sc 
it. It-, vast uiuliilating plains slope down to the 
Ta.al and the Uiuiige, and aie dotted over with 
isolated hills called ‘ Kojijies’— magnificent pasture- 
land. Area, estimated at 41,500 sq. m. ; pnji. 
(ISSO) 133,518 (of wdioni 61,022 were whites). 
W'hen the llutcli Boers left the Cfipe Colony { 1836 ) 
and took jmsse-sion of this country it was, inhabited 
liy Bnsliiiien, Beriinanas, and Koraniiiis. _ Pastoral 
piiiirsuits piedoniiiiate— the leaving of nieiino sheep, 
cattle, horses, goats, and ostriches. Coin (wheat, 
maize, Kaflir com) is grovii, chiefly in the east. 
CNtal is mined in the nortli and dianioncls in tlie 
south-west, towiinls Kiniherley. The_ climate is 
healthy and teiiiiierate. The country is governed 
by a president, elected by the |ieo]ile for five yeara; 
an Executive Council, consistiiiff of the piesident 
and two ullicialand three unotlicial memheis ; and 
the Legislative Council of fifty-seven iiieiiiheis, 
elected by all adult white males. The state is 
financially in a flourishing conclition. In ease of 
iiecessity'all ahle-hodied citizens are liable to he 
called upon for its defence ; there are no fortlfica- 
tion.s, ami by way of a standing army one hatteiy 
of artillery worked by le^s than sixty men. A rail- 
way line is being hiiilt Iroiii the Oiangc River to 
Bloemfoiilein (q.v. ), the capital. Commerce, ex- 
port.? (wool, diamond, s, hides, ostriL'h-featlier.s, and 
live animals ) and imports, passes through the ports 
of Cape Colony and Natal, and reache' an e.sti- 
iiiiited total of 3 millions eterling. Education 
stands at a fairly high lei'el amongst the ndiites ; 
the prevailing leligion is the l)iitch_ Reforineil. 
■The Cape government appointed a resident in the 
republic in 1845, and three years later it was 
annexed to the Ifritisli crown as the Orange River 
Sovereignty ; hut in 1854 it was given up to the 
Boers, who funned tliem.selves into the inde- 
pendent republic of the Orange River Free State. 

See Norris-Neivinan, Wit/e the Boers in ike Traiisvaal 
and 0^'awje Free State (1882) ; Anthony Trollope, South 
Ajrka (2 vols. 18T8); E, de Weber, Qnatre Avs aux 
Pays des Boers (1882 ) ; and Tlieal’s Sistory of the Boers 
in Soutkern Africa (1^7). 

Oratorio {Druinma sacra per iei Mi/sira), a 
.sacred story set to nunsie. which, a? in the ojieia, 
requires soloists, chorus, and full orche.stra for 
its performance, the theatrical adjuncts, how- 
ever, of scenery, costumes, and acting being dis- 
pensed with, "it receive,? it.e name from tlie ora- 
torio or oratory of the cliurcli of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, near Itciiiie, where St Philip Neri 
arranged nui.sical performances (1571-94), which 
developed into the modern oratorio. Tlie.se pei- 
formances tvere prompted by the same ejiirit which 
had in the miracle and mystery plays of the middle 
ages sought to interest and educate the uuleanied. 
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Tlie ell'int to find a more di'aiiiatie vehicle of ex- 
piot-hioii which had jivoved iu Florence the eenu of 
Opera (q.v.) was. also heiog made in Rome hy Emilio 
del Cavaliere. And hy a ciiiions coincidence the 
first oratorio and the livst opera ( pro\ierly so called) 
were prniluced in the same year (1600) in these 
two cities. Oiivaliere’s oratorio, which was written 
tlironghout in recifcativ’c style, was called La 
Mappresantazi one del' Aninat c del C'orjio, and the 
directiim.s for acting, dre.ssing, and dancing, as well 
as singing, sliow liniv entirely the conception of 
oratorio has changed since its lii-st rude heginning. 
During the 17th century Cari.ssinii and Scarlatti 
wrote many works fall of expres-sinn, hut the 
Italiams were, as a rule, inoie engimsed with 
the development of opera. Indeed, save iu such 
expressive works as Cari.ssiini’s Jejdif/ia, Stra- 
dclla's Jo/ui /he Baptist, and Ihe like, tliore is no 
dill'crenoe lietween opera and oratorio composition, 
and it was among the graver nalinns of the North 
tliat the oratorio was to arrh'c at its maturity. 
Tlieve the lirst and almost univoisal suhjcct was 
the Pa.ssion ; and to illustrate the stmy and direct 
the meditation, s of the devout, Hchiitz, (Inum, 
Handel, and Bach employed all their skill in 
musical construction, and all the re, sources which 
conntei point, liarmony, and ovchostratiou could 
all'ovd them. Solid part-writing for voices is 
ahsolutely necessary fur such impressive and smi- 
OU.S works as oratorios, and it i.s the neglect among 
the Italians of tlve art they had hioiight to such 
licrfeotion during tlie 16th ocutuiy which has 
caused tlio crown to pas.s from Italy to < lermany. 
The groalcht ‘ I’a.s.sion llusiu ’ i.s the HI jlfatf/irii', 
written for .service on (lood Friday, 1729, hy Seh. 
Bacli, It contains ehnvnscs, solos, and ehovales (in 
which the congiegatiori look pai't), all of .snrpa.ssing 
interest anil heaiity, and .showing wlicii rcrpiisitc 
groat dramatic tnU-li ami force. And as U\is work 
i.s the climax, so it is tlie close of passion music 
development. 

The next and most important (ihaso of oratorio was 
die Epii’, wliich hoeainc in flaudel’s giant hands 
.such a powerful iiistnimeut. llcforo ho wrote Haul 
and Lsrud in Bi/upt ( 1730 1 he hail written an early 
oratorio in tlio Italian, and Fahsions, iko. in the (ler- 
man style. Between his arrival in England (1710) 
and his ahaiidomnent of the opera he had in no 
fewer Ilian forty-four operas aceuslonied himself 
to all the po.ssilii’litie.s of vocal expression; ami his 
Italian training, his stndios in Ucrnuuiy, and his 
varied experience eminontly Ilttod him for his task. 
In twelve years he composed liftcen grand oratorios 
{Israel in Epypt, Itlcssudi, Hamson, Judas Mac- 
rabtmts, Jvshiia, Salomon, Jephtlia, &c. ), liesidcs 
several cantatas and anthems of almost oratorio 
(llmensioii.s. Tlie greate.st is Israel in liijijiit, with its 
massive double cliorns- writing and its grand eilect.s; 
Imt, Hie Messiah is a work which stands out not only 
anioiio oratorios, hut in all ninsical litcratm-c as a 
great inspiration. Pine inspiration it must indeed 
have heen, for it was wiitloii in twenty-fonr days ! 
The great admiration for Handd’.s conipo.sition.s in 
England liiids oxprcs.sioii every three years in the 
Handel Festival, held in Liimlon, at which the 
Messiah, Israel in Efjijpt, and a ‘selection’ arc 
performed on a gigantic .scale (ahout three thou- 
sand .singers nud live hundred inst rumen talists). 

^ Haydn lieard Ilandel's works when he visited 
England in 1791-92, and n’.a.s incited to the com- 
position of liLs groat oratorio, the Urealion (and 
also the charming pastoral the Seasons, which 
should scarcely ho called an oratorio) ; in fact, 
Handel has heon the inspiration and model of 
nearly all succcciling oratorio, s, as England, his 
adopted country, lia,s heen oratorio’s peculiar 
home. Tlicre tlie unequalled choruses and the 
general custom of choral festivals on a large scale 


oiler iiiimerfm.s oppnituiiities for iinidncing faiiiiliai 
niastcrpicces and induccineuls to ooinpohe ne'n 
works. For the Bii'iiiinghani Festival of 184 ( 
Mendelssoliii wi'oto his nia.ster|iiece, the Elijah^ a 
work of great originality, wliicli, liowcverf owe^ 
more to the inllnencc of Bach tlian of Ilandiil. .y; 
Paul was produced at Diisscldort ton year.s earlier. 

Daring orclicstral colonr and original eirect'-, 
characterise iSpolir’s oraloiios, Last Jiakimrnt 
(1826), Ccdviiry (183,1), and The Fall of 'iJahi 
loll (1842). Modern oratorios t.akc aih.autai'e 
of file diamatic clciiicnt wliicli is .so stioiig in the 
mnsio of the 19th century, and in many work-, 
the mime is niodilied (e.g. Dramatic Oratorio— 
Mackenzie’s Bose of Sharon, Parry’s Judith, &c.) 
or avoided (Hacied Trilogy — (lonnod’s Hedcniption, 
Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ, &c.). Di'onik’s s't 
Ludniila and Liszt’s Sf Elizabeth and Christas lean 
more and move to the form of driiinatic cantata 
of which Bcctlioveii’s Mount of Ulircs (niiscallwi 
an oratorio), iSclmniann’s Puradiso and ihe Peri 
Sullivan’s Ctddeu Lriicud, and lliackeuzie's Brerun 
oj Jidud and Siii/iil arc line cxaiiiplc.s. 

To treat of tlie large iichl thus opened to niodeni 
com]inscr.s in the dramatic cantata, sacred anil 
secular, would lead us far lieyoiid the liniils of this 
aiLicle; I’cforciice must he made to musical die- 
tionarie.s, as well as, iiiove strictly for Oratorin, 
to Bitter’s Ifeschiehte des Oruioriums (1872), iVini- 
geinaim’s (rcschiehto des Orritoriinns (1882), Bock- 
.stro’s careful article iu drove's Diciiuiuiry, ,auil 
Vlitim'H Standard Oratorios (Chicago, 188“),' 
Oratory of St riii1i(» Neri, CoNGREri.t- 
TKiN OP TITK. The origin _ol the Cimgreeatiou of 
the Oralory 1ms heen dcscrihed in the article on St 
Pliitip Neri, its fonnder (.see Nlilii). Here some- 
thing must lie said of its constitution and work. 
The primary idea of the in.stitutinii wa,s that its 
memlici's should lie linuiiil hy no religious vow.s. 
'They wcic to ho secular priests living togotlicrumlev 
acommmi rule, ami practising olieilicnce a.s free siih- 
jerts, witli lihorty lo ipiit the conimunity if they 
.so willed. JSacIi father iiiiist cmitrihuLc an annual 
liciision loward.s the upkeep of the liouse, and have, 
moveover, a sulheicney of private meaus for his 
pcnsonal exjiciisc.s. Otherwise lie lias alisohUe 
control over his own property, 'riio government 
of the congregation is of a vumarkahlv vepuhlican 
character. Each eoiiiiiniiiity is cntire'ly independ- 
ent, heing snhject to no motlicr-honse or general- 
superior. The. eoniiunnil.y is composed of three 
classes — the imvieos, triennial and decennial 
fathei's, A menihcr aficr (la.s.sing his novitiate 
hecomes a triennial father, with a consultative \'oice 
in the all'airs of the congregation. On the com- 
iletiou of Ills tenth year he hecoinos a decennial 
ather, with a decisive vote. 'I’he superior, who 
is generally .spoken of as ‘the Eatlior,’ is elected 
every throe years, and with him arc elected four 
ileimties, who form a committee which meets weekly, 
has thoappoiiitiiieiitof tlie other olliccrs, di.strihiites 
the cccle.siastical work, and controls tlie ordinary 
expenditure. But no largo cx(icndituie or new 
undertaking can lie entered upon witliout the 
consent of the general congregation, vvhore in 
all cases the voting i.s by liallot. The father 
superior, primus inter parrs, has no jiriiuleges and 
is exempt from no vnles. He takes Ids turn in the 
waiting at table in the refectory, and has lii.s share 
in the work of the clmrcli. The principal religions 
exercise of the enmnmnity, hoyond the duties 
common to all jiricsls, is' lialf-an-hour’s mental 
prayer in tlie evening followed hy the litauie,s, for 
which thvco times a week is suhstituted the taking 
Ilf ‘the discipline ’ or self-llagcllation in a darkened 
room. The oerenioniai for this exercise will he 
found described in Hone’s jlncieiit Mysteries. The 
ministerial work of the Oratory consLst.s eliieily' in 
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c()7i'itant atte]iilanc(3 in the cnnfes^kmal anil in tlin | 
chai'actei'ietic ihiily iireaeiiing. Another e>iential 
part of the institute is an external hrotlievliooil > 
-iinihir in some respcets to tlie ‘ Tiiinl Orileis ' of ' 
tire iiUler religions orders, hut consisting of men 
only, who meet in a separate cliajiel called the I 
Little Oratory, under the direction of a father I 
prefect. The brothers, ns a rule, observe the .same 
exercises as the fathev.s. It is in tlie Little l )v.atory 
that the musical .service.s wdiich originated tlie nr,i- ' 
tovio are lield. Jilnsie was so often performed in 
the oratory at Seville that Blaiieo White speaks of 
it as the ‘.spiritual opera-lmusc.’ Philip Neri, 
who governed the eommiiiiity at Rome ns long 
as ho lived, committed no rule to writing. The 
traditional riile.s drawn ii]) .at a later time were 
.approved hy P.aul V. in 1012. 

The Oratory spiead rapiidly tlivough the chief 
cities of Italjp ,and there were several lionses in 
■Spain. In Germany it never took root. In Fr.anee 
Cardinal de Bcrulla took the institute as his model 
in a new fonndatinn (1611), approved hy P.anl V'. 
in 1614, under tlie name of the ‘Congregation of 
the Oratory of our Lord Je.sns Christ in France.’ 
But it clillers essentially from the Oratory of St 
Philip Neri. It was governed liy a .siijieiior-.gen- 
eral, and was niaiiily ooiiceriipd rvith the riistitution 
of seniinavie.s for the iraining of priests. 

Tlie life in the Konian Oratory admitted leisure 
for private study i and the founder, in encomuging 
f'esare Barnnio to write his great work on elinvcli 
history, .set an example wliich U’.as followed hy 
many diatingnished scliolars — Bo/.io, Gallonio, 
Aringhi [Iltmia nidiiei'raiien), Dianchini (Evtiu- 
gdium quadi'uiilec), G.alkudi ( Kfi/ftiMivo: jiatrinn), 
and otlievs. It was natural that the eliaraoter of 
Philip Neri and the ooiiimunily life which he estah- 
lislied should have a particidar attraction to a 
number of men from the English universities, wlio 
were led hy the Oxford movement to the Church 
of Rome, Dr Newman when at Rome ohlaiiied 
from the I'ope a brief (‘26th Nnvemher 1847) author- 
ising him to estalilisli the Oratory in England. 
Shortly afterwards R. W. Raher, who load founded 
a new' order, ‘the Brothers of the Will of God,’ 
generally known as ‘ Wilfridiaiis,’ joined, with his 
whole cominiinity, the Oratory at Birniiiigham. In 
1849 Father Raher was sent to London with some 
other fathers to set up a house in King William 
Street, Strand, which in October 1850 was con- 
.-itituted an independent congiegation, and in 1854 
was transferred to its present .abode in Bromptnn. 

There seoiinstohave been a project of introducing 
the Oratory into England in the reign of Janie.sII., 
and there is in tiro British (Museum an exti cutely 
rare if not niiiiiue copy of an English translation of 
the Rule printed in 1687. 

Tile early history of the Oratory was written in C vols. 
folio hy Marciano, Memoyif Storiche, ko, (1G93-1T02). 
Compare N'emimdi e la Bcli'ifiom CatioUea in Iwjhiltcrni, 
ori’ei'o r Oratorio Ini/lcse, by Ctapecelatro (Naples, 1859), 
and Life and Letters of F. IF. Faber, hy J. Bowden 
(1S59). ‘I’he Institnta Onniircijalionh Anijlimis w,ss 
printed in Home at the Propaganda Press in 1847. 

Orbis Pictiis. See Comeniu.s. 

Orbit, in Astronomy, is the patii (lc.scrihei.1 in 
space hy a heaveidy hoily in its revolution round 
its primary, Tlie path so described is of an elliptic 
form, and would he accurately an elliirse rvere it 
not for tlie di.stui-hing inllueiiee of the other 
heavenly bodies (see PERTURB.vt'lOJ!.s). The com- 
plete determination of a planet’s orbit is of the last 
importance to astrojiojuer.s, as it enaliles them to 
pi’ediot the planet’s place in the heavens at any 
period, and thus determine the exact date of 
eclipses of the sun and moon, of tran.sit.s and occnl- 
tatinn.s of the planets, and of the appearances and 
disappearances of comets. For the determination 


of a planet'-, orbit it ni'i-e-siry to Kuiow tliree 
things : ( 1 ) The situation of the jiiifiir of tlie mbit 
in sp.ace; (‘2i the piwtinnof tlie orbit in thi^ plane; 
and (;l) the situation at n eivi-n c[i(rrli, .-nid rate of 
motion, of the pliinet in it-’ mbit. Since the plane 
of the ecliptic i~ for convenience t.akeii a- the refer- 
ence |dane, the po-ition of the plane of a pl.aiiet'^ 
orbit is known wlicn ( 1 ) it,- intdinatifm to tlie jilane 
of the ecliptic and (2) tlie line of inter-cction of tlie 
two plane- .'ire known. 

OrCilSlIfl, uliii-p re,ol ii.ame uas Amh-rn lU done 
and hi- nickiianm ARf.vriNfiii.ti (‘ arcliaiigel '), ent- 
vnpted into Orcagna, wa- it paintei, -culptin, and 
arcliiteet, a- well as a iiiaker of poem-. Born, 
about 1316, the -mi of ,a Florentine wmKci in -il\er, 
he va- early inilined u itii aitistic taste-, .‘sculpture 
lie learned in tlie studio of Andrea RRaiio, and in 
painting was bellied h\ an elder brother. In 13,55 
lie w,a- appointed avcliitcct to the clmiuh of Or San 
(Michele in his native city ; lii- greate-t arti-tie 
triumph exi.-ts in the inarlde tahovnacle in tlii- 
elinrch, ‘T!ii~, in it- coinliincd -plenilniir of arelii- 
teetural de-ign, seuiptured lelief- and .-tatiiette-, 
and nm.-aie envicliinent-, i- one of the nio-t im- 
portant and heantiful nuik- of ait nliicli eien rieli 
Italy pn--e— e-. It eonihines an altar, a .-lirine, a 
reicdi)-, and a, haldaciliino ’ ((Midilleton ). From 
13.58 to 1360 he ua- chief architect of tlie eatliedr.il 
at Oivieto, for nliieli he designed some nm-aic 
picture.®. In Floienee lie planned a mint, pier- in 
the cathedral, and otlier work-. Ri- earlie-t 
achievement with the p,aiiiter'.s hrii.-h was to 
execute, iu conjimetion with iii.s elder brother 
Naido, seveial frescoes in the chnrcli of Santa 
Alaria Novella at Florence. Some of those have 
perished ,- hut a ‘ La.st Judgment ’ and ‘ Christ and 
the 'S’irgin enthroned in Heaven ’ still survive, 
though greatlj' restored. Otlier frescoes in the 
cemetery at Pisa that were attributed to Oieagna 
are now believed to have been hy a painter nr 
p.aintcrs of the Sienese school. Orcagna painted 
several panel picture®, iiichuling a retnhle for tlie 
altar in the Stro^zi elnijiel of Santa Maiia Novella ■, 
another for the clmrcli of San Pietro Maggiore in 
Florence, noiv in tlie National Gallery, London; 
an altarpicce in the cliajiel of the Medici (Santa 
Croce), Florence ! and ‘St Zenobius Entlirnned,’ in 
tlie cntliedral of Florence. Orcagna’s death i® 
usually given as 1389; hut 1376 seems a move 
likely date, or even 1368. See the article hy Pro- 
fessor J. H. (Middleton in Enry. Brit. ; and Crowe 
and Cavalca-elle, Pniittinr/ in Itnly, vol, i. (1864). 

Orclltll'll (geuera)ly .supposed to he from A.S, 
ori tjatrtle—i.o. a yard or enclosure for ort®, wort-, 
or wnrts = Lat. olns, hut strangely resemiding tlie 
Gr. orcitiitos, e-pecially in the Miltonic foim, 
orchat) is a .-pace of ground employed t'or the 
growth of hardy tree-fruit, such as apple.®, cherries, 
pears, and plums. By common usage and the force 
of climate the ivord in Great Bnt.nin has now be- 
come suggestive of apples only ; and if the fruit he 
of any other .staple a special prelix i.® generally 
employed, exoeiit in tlie counties (and few tliey 
are) in which tdierries, pecurs, or iihiin,® are gvonn 
thus largely, such as Kent, Hereford, and AYor- 
cester. in some parts of the United States jieaches 
.are grown in vast quantities upon orchard-trees, 
and tliat fruit can he ri[iened tliiis in the .®nutliei'!i 
comities of (England, wlien the spring and smunier 
have lioen f.avbnrahle. But in the main uith iis 
the oroliard is a plot of gi-onnd planted with apple- 
tree®, and thus we sliall chiefly reg.ard it. 

In England, as well ns the more fruitful parts of 
Scotland, the manor-house, vicarage, manse, or 
farm, or other well-environed dwelling-place, ha® 
its own orchard not far from the house, and oapialile 
of producing fruit, unless too much discouraged. 
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Too often llie ovcliaul is tieateil witli contGiiii)t, 
as a space where the chikUeii, turkeys, calves, 
or pigs may roam at [ileasmc : and if theie aie any 
ajijiles tliey are regarded as a windfall of some 
laiity. This is not as it ought to he. Urchaids 
were laid out at a time when there wa.s room 
enough to move freely, and peopie knew less 
than tlioy seem to know now. Accordingly we 
find on these old trees cither no finit at all, or 
very little, and of that the chief ]iart worthless. 
There is no greater puzzle to the farmer or siniiie 
fanning his own land than tlie sad eonditkm ot his 
orchard and his own deep ignorance ahout it. 
Amid the more important winks tlie tiees li.are 
too often heen neglecteil ; ami the space which 
should yield its fair .sluiie of ]ira(U, a.s well as of 
picturesrpio enjo.r ment, has hecoinc a how.sj wildei - 
ness. 

!Miicli of the hlamo for this would fall on those 
who aio now heyond it. Seldom indeed can we 
iind an oichaul planteil by our ance.stor.s with any 
common sense or judgraent. The trees have heen 
placed tliere anyhow, witliuut any knowledge of 
their hahil, growth, fertility, use, or reiinirements. 
And for tills tlie nuiserymou of that time nuist also 
lie held iicconn table, their ignorance of their own 
]iroduce having heen ei|Ual to that of their cus- 
tomers. In this particuhir a vast advance has heen 
made in the last half-oeulury, and the planter of 
an orchard now has himself to thank if he plants 
amiss. For of late joai.s it has boon imagined 
largely that profit, equally speedy and heavy, can 
be seemed very pleasantly by the gi'owth of fruit 
irt hi'itaiir, Trr spite of all o.-iperuence this may 
he so, as we Ihrd tlie laws of nature ovei'eiitne iimV 
and then by supeihuiiian ell'oit. And when every- 
thing eonie.s to pass e.vadly as it shoiihl, the 
orohiird takes oecrtsion soinclinres to }iay its way. 
AVith n view towai'd.s this we imi.y consider liirsL lire 
fnriiiatioii and planting of an orohai’d ; secondly, 
tire reiiRwal of an old and not too hale plantation. 

(1) Situation and soil are the Ihst two questions, 
the former heiiig even the more impurtrviit in the 
colder ]iarts of Ihltaiii. A slope towards the .smith 
or south-ca.st is he.st of all ; liut if that cannot he 
found a fair level w ill do, unless it he in the hottoni 
of a valley or- too near’ soiiio Inoacl river. A damp 
situation is alway.s had ; and especially evil is the 
spot — though it may he the warmest in .stiiiimer — 
where the fog of the morning draws and [racks from 
tiro mar, sires or from a tidal river. For the worst 
of all enemies to British fruit is the late spi'ing 
frost, wdiieli .settles cliielly in the valley or along 
the plain; whence the bleak hillside is often fruitful 
when the sheltered dale is barren. Also tire soil 
imist he fairly good, neither too saitdy nor of very 
heavy clay. AVheri the .site has heorr chosen the 
grnrutd should he tr’enclied to the depth of two foot 
if [rossible, and drainage [troviiled where iteedful, as 
in all hut the most favoured spots it is. Time for 
settlerrrent should ho allowed after the trenching ; 
and then the .slatiorrs may he prepared for the 
standariMr'ees. The drstarree from tree to tree rutd 
row to row ougirt to he governed by the eltoice of 
Icinils, and thi.s agaiir ilenends upon the ohjcct of 
the planter. He may plant for hortre use, or for 
sale, or for both; arril irt cither ease for table use 
or for cider. If ho jrlants for hi.s own table use — 
he it fur oookiirg irr dessert— Itrs chief concent is 
quality combined with fair fertility, If lie plants 
for market he must lir.st consider productiveness 
and airpearanee and the common opinion of his 
neighboiiihood ; for if he took into the market 
the be.st apple ever grown, hut as yet of no re])iita- 
tioii, he would Irave to take it home again until 
the trees gTew old. Also, he would rather sell 
good fruit than had ; but gonei-ally speaking this 
is difficult without imicli self-sacrifiee. For the 


liner kinds are, with few exce|iti(ms, le-,.- fcitile 
than the infeiiur. But whatever his objects he 
and whatever varieties he .selects, the [ilauter imist 
he guided by tlie liahit of the trees as to the space 
allowed them. It is hetter to allow too much loom 
lliaii too little ; and in a plantation intended to en- 
dure, 2.5 feet from tree to tree is not one too niaiiv 
The [lermaneiil trees should he stiuight standauls' 
worked upon the ciab-stuek, and uitli (i feet of 
stem from the root to the siiread of the Ijranclies. 
Let them he jilanted ahiio.st iijinn the suiface, then 
hanked up with good soil, and staked secnrelv 
until they can hold their own against the wind.' 
Of [iriining little or none is icfjuued duiiiig the 
liiht year of their growth, except that any neak 
shoot should he cut out, or aval to the" leader 
repics.sed at oiioc, il the tree i.s to he carried up in 
conical form. No manure shoiilil he given as vet, 
unless it lie in the way of mulching, where the 'soil 
is very droughty. AA'hcii all tlie standards me 
[ilaiited and staked, and seen to ‘cut true,’ as 
gnrdcner.s term it, both along ami acio.ss the loms, 
the temporary crop may ho [dantecl among theng 
whether of dwarf-tiees, or of hushes, vegetables, 
clovei, or anything else ; hut a clear ‘■yn.ca must 
herosened at all limes ot at least a yaid arounil 
the orchard-tree. And throughout the ne.xt yeai 
the young iihintatinn must he lieeded frequehth, 
disfruited (if any rash produce form ), watered in 
case of [irotractod dioiigiit, lestaked or lebound if 
any hieak loose, and watched that no giub orotlier 
loimin boro the slender stem, or injure bark, 
hiaiieh, or foliage, in Uie second year judicious 
priming will he needed, for whicli see oiir aiticle 
on that subject. Tlie ground hotwecii the trees 
may he croiqied with graxs or clover (nut allowed 
to iioeoine too long), uliieli can he broken np toi 
the purpose of manuring, and at other times saves 
the dropiiing fiiiit from hniises. AVith regaiil to 
vaiioties it i.s qnitc im|io,ssihlo to oiler useful advice 
without a knowledge of each s[)ecial case. If the 
planter B providing for his own household lie 
generally knows what suits it best and helits tlie 
situation, if he grows fur niaiket lie can hare 
reeour.se to the coun.epl of some good mirsciyman 
ac((uaiuled with the iieiglilimirliood, its wauls and 
snitahililies ; ho will [iroliahly liml his trees true to 
name, clean, well grown and healthy ; for in no 
lino of hinsiness has there been more advance during 
the last lialf-ecntnry than in that of the nuiseiy- 
imin. 

(2) AATth regard to the renewal of an ancient tniit- 
grovi! or the way to make the he.st of it, any one 
coming into po.ssession nr managemuiiL of a decrepit 
orelianl may wisely allow one fiuiting season to 
show what good there is in it. All trees of valuahle 
kind may I hen he marked for bettor cultivation, 
while the rest are dii-ided into tho.se worth grafting 
and those tliat are worthy of the domestic hearth ; 
and the last uill pei'haiis he more nnmeroiis. The 
trees that have goodness or hcauLy of fruit, with 
vigour sufficient to carry it, shouhl at once be re- 
lieved of all moss and decay, straggling or worn-out 
or ill-iilacHil members, or tbiokety growth of feeble 
wood, ami [lerhajis in some places he cut hack 
with discretion. Then the ground should he iqieiied 
around the trunk, with teiiilcr avoidance of all upper 
roots (if any still live as a rarit.v)i and a mulching 
of good, rich uianiiro .should ho laiil on in tlie winter- 
time j or, failing such encouragement, a frequent 
supply of good liquid strength, when the roots are 
on tli'o feed in siinimer-time. Tlie difficulty is to 
get tliis now .sup]>ly to the [larts that are fit to take 
It up, and thou to jirovido the jiroiier dose. And 
none hut a man who knows the nature of a tree 
slioiild he [lenuitted to attempt it. Too often the 
roots of these old trees are prongs that strike 
downwards mightily, in the maimer of a well- 
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frvowii carrot, leavinf,' iioUiing witli a month for 
bettei- feeding i-easojjably near tlie utirface. Little 
iinpiovement must he looked for dming the first 
season, hut even then there should he symptoms of 
increasing vigour, and in the second year the tree 
should he making healthy growtli again. 

Those tliat aie of inferior kind, hut have kindly 
wood for grafting, .should he lieiided hack or 
shortened home, with the dry and ragged wood 
removed. Tlien in the spring let fair stout scions 
of tlie better sort he inserted, chosen from strong 
growers, sirolr as iirrpart their own vigour to the 
stock ; for it is vain to work a feeble kind upon a 
long-established ti'ee. The result will .sometimes 
he a great success and .sornetiiirea ilownright 
failure, according to the harmony of stock and 
graft, upon which point the rrrost experienced 
gardener as yet knows very little. 

Harry old trees, as hefore sitgge.sted, will he fit 
for- notliiirg but firewood. Tlrese should be gnihhed 
np at once, not with a feeble Irand, hut followitrg 
every root as if you hated it. Then let a large 
space be excavated and filled hr with abundant 
fioslr soil trodden at evei-y layer, and upon this 
young standards of vigorous kind rrrnst he pl.arrted, 
as shallow as rrray be, and hanked trp air<l staked. 
None but the strongest arrd most rapid grow6r.s 
can hope to make •'nod tJjcse gaps among the 
elders, and even so they will lie long about it. 
The virtue of patierroe mu.st he highly crrltivated 
by the owner of an ancieirt ovcharil. Even for 
renewal of an old plantation little can he said as 
to choice of sorts vvithout thorough knowledge of 
locality. Many apples that become a picture in 
keirt or Eurrey or Devonshire are plaiir littledowdies 
in Yorkshire, and unsightly sonths in Scotland ; 
while others that are comely and good in the north 
are vapid irr the southenr counties. Again, few^ or 
none of the Americair kinds, so liandsonre and line 
when imported, can ho grown to perfection in Great 
Britain. Tlie conferences of the lioyal Horticul- 
tural Society have afforded most valuable hints 
upon this subject, and tlieir report should he 
studied witli care. Much may also be learned 
from recent treatises by pomologists, such as Dr 
Hogg’s Ji'i'uit Manual ; John Scott’s Oivhardist ; the 
woncB of the late Tliomas Rivers, and the fruit- 
lists of the present T. F. Rivers ; the Orowth of 
Fruit for Profit, by George Bunyard of Maidstone; 
and a concise work on tlie same subject by Mr 
Wright of the Horticultural Journal. See Ai'l'LB. 

Orc]iiir<l.son, William (Juiller, a genre- 

ainter, who is considered to bear the palm in this 

ranch of art, surpassing all other English phj'siog- 
noniists in accuracy, expression, and dexterous 
execution. He was horn in 183.j in Edinburgh, 
where subsequently lie studied under Scott Lauder 
at the Trustees’ Academy; he hecanie A.R.A. in 
1868, R.A. in 1877, and received a Medal of 
Honour at the Exposition Uniuerselle, 1878. Be.st 
known among his exquisite and higlily-popnlnr 
pictures are ‘'The Challenge’ (1865), ‘The Duke’s 
Autecliamber ’ (1869), 'Casus Belli’ (1870), ‘The 
Protector’ (18'71), ‘The Bill of Sale’ (1875), 
‘The Queen of the Swords’ (1877), ‘A Social 
Eddy’ (1878), ‘Hard Hit’ (1879), ‘On hoaul 
H.M.S. Bellerojihon, July 23, 1815 ’{1880; bought 
by tlie Chantrey Bequest), ‘Manage de Con- 
venanoe' (1884), ‘After’ (1886), ‘The Salon of 
Madame Reeamier’ (1885), ‘The Eiist Cloud’ 
(1887), ‘Her Mother’s Voice’ (1888), and ‘The 
Young Duke’ (1889). 

Orchestra (Gr., from orchcomai, ‘I dance’), 
the part of the old Greek theatre where the choms 
danced ; in the modern theatre, the part set apart 
for the band ; hence now frequently the hand itself, 
in a theatre or at a concert. For the development 
352 
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of the orclie-'tia in tliR lattei .-.en.-e, iiml tliD parti- 
tion of iiistinments in a lepie^entatiie orcliestra, 
.''Ce Mu-sic, p. 360. See also R.imi, The.xtre. 

Orclihls (Orchide.r nr URrniDAcE.E), a 
natural order of endogenous plants (listiiigniMhed 
from all otlicr oulei.-, in tlie s-aiiie alliance by their 
irregular gynandions llnwei-.s aud paiietal iila'centm. 
The essential peeiiliaiitiLs of the older aie due 
to the con-olidation of the stamens and pi■^til 
into one body called the column; to the --up- 
pre-'-ion of all the anthers Imt one in all the 
geneia e.xcept those Cdinprising the tiihe C> pii- 
pedhe, in uhich there aie two antheis; to a 
peculiar condition of the pollen and the structuie 
of tlie antiiens containing it, and to the leinaikahle 
forms and development geneially assumed hy tlie 
lip (/aZie/Lnu) — one of the inner meniher.s of the 
perianth wjiich often jilav-s an important nieehani- 
cal pait in the feitilisiiig of orchids. 'The species 
are perennial herliaceous plants or shrnlis of ter- 
restrial habit in the teinpeiate and colder jiarts of 
the world, but in vannei cnnntiies lieconie epipliy- 
tal, adheiing to the stems and limhs of Liees, nr 
fixing themselves on rocks hy their stinng fascicu- 
late roots without jienetratiiig the structure of 
th_e.se, or baling ani direct connectinn iiitli the 
soil. Hence they have been popnhuly named air 
plants, as tho.se which assume (he eidphytal habit 
derive the gi-ealer pait of tlieir nutriment fiom tlie 
atmospheie. Theii mnts are lihroiia or fasciculate 
or llesliy and tuher-Hke, the latter being peculiar 
to the teriestiial species. Their stems are annual, 
herbaceous, pierenninl, and woody, and very often 
psendo-hiillious. Their leaves are Hat or roiiiul, 
equitant, and generally sheathing, often leathery, 
and having parallel nerves. The tiowero are 
irregular, extremely vaiiahle in form, often beauti- 
fully colmued, and deliciously fragrant, and are 
either solitaiy or in spikes, racemes, or paniolB.s. 
They are composed of six usually petal-like .seg- 
ments : the three outer ones are called .sepals, and 
two of the inner ones, wliicli are usnallv alike in 
form and colour, are called petals ; the tliird inner 
one, which differs in .sliajie and also generally in 



direction from the others, is tlie lip. Opposite to 
the Up in the axis of the tiower i-- the column, 
bearing the anther or anthers u ith the pistil vari- 
ously situated relatively to each other. The more 
obvious features described are well illustrated in 
the accompanying figures of C'ypripediiim (see also 
Lady’s Slipper), Mormodes, Odontoglossiim, and 
Oncidinni, in which the si.x segments of the perianth 
are so conspicuous as to reveal at a glance their 
structural relation to each other. 
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Orchids are found in almost nil pai ts of the world, 
except in extieniely dry climates and on the borders 
of the frozen iei;iniia. In Britain thei'C are found 
sixteen genera aird nearly forty species. In Europe, 
the tcniperate parts of A.sia, in North America, 
and the Cape of Uoorl Hope they are coiiimon 
inhabitants of groves, tnarshe.s, and nrcadow.s ; and 

in tirese region^ 
^ they .are invaiiahly 

/ ^'\ terrestrial in liahit. 

/ jT ^ Ilirt in the hot 

I f /// ! \ \\ d.mip p.aits of the 

// /// / j \ AVcst and East 

\// / / I 1 tndies, in M.ada- 

! ' gascar, .and other’ 

V I island.s in the 8,aine 

, , I I regioir.in the moist 

I ‘ |7^X'\/ // Brazil, 

"Al U // il'C warm parts of 

n '/ America, 

Irll i\ I \\ / AL ' .and wostei’ii Mexico 

ny Z-4~/ they .ahonnd in the 

u" /\,/ llll)/ greatest i>rofnsion, 

' I / ““ longer de^ieiid- 

1 ' / /IT'' 

\ ^ / /ik their imtrinrent, 

\\ ! < //\\ clinging to 

\w// \V ti’unk.s and 

1 \ / / t branches of trees, 

1 \\/ \ to stones and cr.ags, 

\ \ 'I / V where they vego- 

,, ,, , tale among fern.s 

Fig. 2.-«, MnsdevaUia ohmiajr.i| ,^^ 1 ,^. 

t, if. .Sohlinm. ]„vi„g. 

oconpy hy them- 
selves exolu.sivciy the places which they affect. 

Tlie f.aniily h a very niimerou.s one, there being, 
according to the Genora PUmianun, ,2.‘14 genera ami 
about OOUU .species kunwii to bot.aiiists. Of exotic 
species Linmens knew only about a dozen a little 
over ,a century ago. Alion't 2000 a]recies liave Iiecn 
inl.rodnoed to cultivation. Tire heanty and the 
fragr.anoe of tire llower.s, the singularity and almost 
endless v.xrietyof fonn which tlioy oxliiiiit, and their 
inteicsting .strnotnre hotaiiicall.v, along with the 
rarity of many of the most hean'tifnl, place orcliiils 
among tho most remarkable of the families of tlio 
vegetable kingdom. Darwin, who devoted much 
attention to the family, paiticniarly in regard to 
their fertilisation, says of the peculiarity of tiro 
structure of tire ilowens of oroliids tliat ‘an ex.ami- 
nalioii of their many beautiful contrivance.s will 
exalt the rvliole veget.ahle kingdom in mo.st por.son.s’ 
estimation,’ and that ‘ hardly any fact lias strnck 
him so miieh as the endless diversities of .structure 
— the prodigality of resources — for gaining the 




Fig. 3. — Mormo Jes Ociuiii®. 

same end, namely, tlie fertilisation of one flower 
with iiollen from another plant.’ This part of tlie 
history of orchids is, like every other point con- 
nectecl with them, too ivids to be dealt with here 
in det.ail. Those, however, who do.sirc to study 


tho matter closely should see the work quoted fuim 
— The Fertilisation of Orchids, hy Chaile.s D.arwhi 
.Since the middle of the 19th century the 
cultivation of orchids in Britain, on the Conti- 
nent, and in Ameiica lias become an ahsorhinu 
[inr.snit with Ai'ealthy amateurs. The po.ssossion 
of aiareor unique species or variety is .an anihi- 
tion that can only ho attained hy tlie inillionaiie ■ 
the prices of such are quite lieyoml the mc.ans of 
those possessed only of moderate wealth. Syndi- 
cates are formed for the purpose of collecting and 
importing oichids from .all conntrie.s in which 
rare or otlierwise valuable species are known 
to exist, and private [leisons and sei’eral of tlie 
leading London .and continental nuiserymen send 
experts in orcliid-cidleeting to tho.se countries at 
great expense willi tlie same object in view. 
There is thus considerable commerce in orchid.s' 
in connection with which large sums of money aie 
dicnlated annuallj’. The genera wliicli aie in 
greatest request among amateurs are rypiipeclium, 
Dendrohium, Masdcvallia, Odontoglnssiiin, C.att- 
ley.a, Lodia, Oncidinni, C'hysis, Cymlndimn, Cal- 
aiithe, riiahnnoiisis, C'ctlogyiie, Angr.a'cnm, Vanda, 


Fig. 4.— Odi)ntoglo.s, 911111 n.arryamim. 

Anguloa, Epidendrum, Snphronitis, Reman tlier.a, 
Saccolabinin, Miltoiiia, Peristeria, Lyoaste, and 
niaiiy otliers. 

Amongst nolahlc English collections have been 
those of Baron Schroeder at Egham in Surrey, and 
Sir Trevor Lawrence at Dorking, each of which 
must iiave cost il.s owner fiom £30,000 to £40,000 
to biiiig tngetlier. Among large commercial ool- 
lectioms are tliose of Veitcli, VTlliaina, Low, and 
Bull, all of London, Sander & Co. at St Alban.s, 
and ill Scotland of Messrs Thomson at Cloi’enfords. 
S.ales hy auction, at wliioh orchid.s to the value of 
thoUHands of pounds may change hands, take place 
frequently in London, M’hich is the centre for the 
world of the trade in orehids. Tlie prices of indi- 
vidual plants vary from ,3s. 6d. to hundreds of 
nonnds, the prices depending on qualities of size, 
formi colour of llower regulated hy canons appreci- 
ahlo only hy coimoisseur.s. Baron Schroeder sold a 
niiique plaiit of Cypripedinm Stonei, var. Platyloi- 
miuTO, for £.36fl ; another connoisseur paid £340 for 
a variety of Aerkhs Lnwrcnceai. The ordinary 
form of the latter m.ay he obtained for about two 
guineas per plant, and that of the preceding species 
for half a guinea each, simply because they are 
more or less plentiful, while rare or uniipie lorins 
coniriiand hundred.s of pounds sterling. These 
unu[uc forms make their appearance very generally 
without any exercise of sldll on the part of the 
fortunate posses.sor. They may he iiought along 
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with ovcliiiaiy or typical vaiieties (jf the specie.-- to 
winch tliey ijclong, and not having been seen in 
llnwer hy'the dealer, their intrinsic value is not 
Icnown to hitn. Thins CnHlct/n Th'tm.'nmii origin- 
ated in part of an importation of Cidlleya 
and other species received from South America. 
Only one small plant appealed in a nnmeions 
liateh of plants, with the unique characteristics 
of the one in question, which was readily bought 
for €200. 

The cultivation of orchids is accounted a diificnlt 
hiaueh of the gardener's art. When the value of 
a considerable collection of rare kinds i.s consideied, 
their successful management is at least a respon- 
sible undertaking. To he succe.ssful in their treat- 
ment the cultivator should above all things he well 
informed regarding the conditions tinder which 
each species grows in its native habitat. The pre- 
vailing tenipeuitnre and other atmospheric condi- 
tions during the periods of growth amt of rest, and 
the amniint of shade or of light to which they are 
exposed at those .seasons, nui't he known to and 
coinpieheuded by the cultivator before he can ailapt 
his means to the end in view. Houses or compart- 
ments of houses are set apart for the aecommnda- 
tinii of species which aie natives of tlie more hob 
anil hnnud parts of the world, such as tropical East 
India, Madagascar, and llrazil, and a similai 
arrangement is made for those from Mexico and 
Centv.al America. The nianageuient of the atmo- 
sphere of these househ is then 
based on such knowledge as 
the cultivator po.ssesses regatd- 
iiig the teuipeiatnre and mois- 
ture, light and shade, that 
prevail in the countries the 
several species are natives of. 
The plants of truly epiphytal 
habit are uanally cultivated on 
blocks of (ink, teak, or other 
timber, with or without mos.s 
about their roots for the reten- 
tion of moistme. All classes 
are also grown in pots or lat- 
lice-haakets, in roiigli librous 
peat and Sphagniura n)os.« 
largely intermi.xod with char- 
coal and porous crocks, to 
secure ahuiidant drainage. 
Only the terrestrial species are grown in soil 
proper, and as there are exceeding-Jy few of 
such that require the accommodation of special 
houses, space need not here he taken up with 
their requirements. The propagation of orchids is 
elTected by division of tire root-stocks, by sepai'at- 
iiig the psendo-hulUs in some case.s, by cutting.s in 
the case of Dendrohinms, nitd some others with 
similar forms of gr-owth, and by seed iit all cases 
wherr it can he obtained, which rarely occurs with 
cultivated plants except they have been artificially 
fertilised. Irtcieased iirterest in orchids Iras in 
recent years been evoked by the .success that has 
attended the ellbrts of hybridists to unite the 
desirable featrrres of the flowers of any two species 
iir one form. The pioneer iir this hranclr of orchid 
enltrric was Jlr Doniiny of Lottdon, whose first 
success occurred about the year 1800. Many 
hybrid orchids are now in cultivation, but they 
ail belong to very few genera ; certain species of 
Calanthe, Cattleya, Cypripedinin, Dendrobium, 
ami Epideirdrum being all that harm yet j-ielded 
to the hybridist’s art. 

Few orchids yield produces irseful to itran. Of 
these the Vanilla (q.v.) is perhaps the he.st known 
in commerce. Tiro leaves of Angj’iec urn fray 7-ans, a 
native of the Mauritius, where it is called Fa/itiin, 
and by the Frerrch Isle of Bourbon Tea, are delight- 
fully fragrant, having tire odour of Toirqirin heaii 


with the flavour of bitter almonds, and aie 'aid in 
infusion to pioniote rligC'tion, and to allay coughs, 
diseases of the chest, and spasms. The roots of 
Hellcboiine ( Ejiijiai't kdifuUa). a firiti.sh .speck', 
are said to 111 iaj aithiitic paiu'. TIiO'c of i/iHicodo- 
yloibiiiii hircinnm, Spintiifhus itidinumlh, and 
Plfdaiifhem bifolia are reputed to he a[dn'i)ili'iac. 
The flowers of Gyiniiiakuia tuinynca, a native ot 
Britain, have been adminkreted in dysentery. In 
Xoith America the tuhei' of .Vretlni'a arc U'Cil to 
.stiinnlate indolent turnmris and to allay tooth- 
ache. The roots of Spiraidhii^ r/fm'i’/d'o , are much 
e.steemed as a ilinietic in Chili. The rhi/omes of 
Cypriftccliinn pub(f,L‘Ciis and of C. pai'vi/loi am are 
regarded by Ameiican practitioner' as an excellent 
srrlistitute for Valerian as a gentle stimnlant. The 
hrliers of Ap/eitnim hyemedo are so vi'Cid that 
they are called Putty-mot in the United States, 
and are there n.sed for cenienting broken earthen- 
ware. 

See Sunder .s Jlcichtohachia ; Veitch’s Mnanal of 
Orchids: The Amuttur's Orchid Cruide, by Britten and 
Gower; and tiVatson, Orchids: t/air Culture and JIan- 
aycMcut (ISM). 

Orchi.s is a germs of Orchidetc, to which, as 
now restricted, ten of the Briti'h specie.? are 
referred. Some of 
them are among 
tile most com- 
mon of British 
Orchideic, adoin- 
ing meadows and 
pastures w ith 
their flowers in 
summer. It is a 
rather nurnerons 
genns, childly 
spreavl over Eu- 
rope, northern 
Asia, and a very 
few of the species 
belong to North 
America. The 
British species 
have mostly red 
or lilac flowers, 
sometimes white 
or green, and 
ofteit heantifnily 
mottled. The 
roots of .some of 
the species when 
dried constitute Orchis mascnla: 

the salep of o, the lip of tire Iienantlr. 

commerce, which 

reduced to a line powder, and rni.xed with boiling 
water, .sugar, and milk, makes an excellent diet 
drink. 0. mascida and other British species yield 
such an excellent fecula that it ha.s been srrgge,sted 
the production of salep might he made a profitable 
indu.stry in England The accompanying figure 
gives an idea of the general features of the genns. 

Orchil. See Archil. 

Orchom'cilOS, an ancient city of Bccotia, the 
capital of the kingdom of the Alinvip, was .situated 
at the nortlr-vvestern corner of Lake Copais, where 
it is joiired by the Cephi&sns, aird extended from 
the niar-shy edge.s of the lake up the face of a steep 
rocky hill, on which stood the aoropoli'. It sent 
thirty .ships to the Trojan war, and at a later date 
became a member of the Buiotian confederacy. Its 
government was thoronghly aristociatio, and after 
the Peloponnesian war the jealous democratic 
Thebans destroyed it by fire, and sold its inhabit- 
ants as slaves. It was r'ebnilt in the reign of Philip 
of Maoedon, hut never recovered its position. It 
was famous for its inusical festival in honour of 



Fig. 5.— Onoidiuiii 
Ki’amerianuin. 
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tlie Graces, wlio were specially worshipped in tlie 
city. In 1880 Sclilieiuann excavated there an old 
‘ treasury, ’ or rather royal toinh or mausoleum, still 
larger than tliat at Myceme (([.v.]. See 0. Mullei-, 
Orchonicnos mid die Minyer (1844), and .Schlie- 
nmnn, Orchomonos ( 1881 ). — Tliere was a second 
Orcliomeiios in Arcadia, lying NNW. of Mantinea. 

Orchl, or OrciNAL, CnHalCHa) (OH)^. _ This 
substance is found in the free state in the lichens 
from which Archil and Litmus (fj.v.) are prepared. 
Tt is formed when the acids which occur in these 
plant.s are boiled with baryta water or submitted 
to dry distiilatiou. It is also prejiared artificially 
from the nitro-derivatives of the hydrocarbon 
toluene. As .shown by the formula, orcinal is a 
di-aoid phenol, and appears in large colourless 
crystals which turn a reddish-brown colour when 
exposed to the air. By the action of aminouia and 
the oxygen of the .air it is converted into orciuii, 
CjHyNOj, whicli is tlie colouring matter of archil. 

Ordeal (A.S. orddl, orddl, the prefix or- mean- 
ing ‘out,’ and del, ddl, ‘a dealing;' cognates are 
the Dutch uordee/, and Ger. Ortheii, ‘ jiidgmeiit’), 
a (iractice wliicli has prevailed largely among vari- 
ous widely-.separated natioirs, of referring disputed 
question.^, particularly .such as relate to the guilt 
or innocence of an individual, to the Judgment of 
God, determined either by lot or by the success 
of certain experiments. And there need he no 
doubt that it is often successful in the detection 
of a criminal whn.se trepidation before the dreaded 
ordeal betrays him, oonseiousof his guilt, and more 
than half afraid of the occult inllnences he is about 
to outrage. Of its existence among the ancient 
Jews we have an instance in Numljers v., where a 
Hebrew woman, aocused of adultery, is required to 
drink the waters of jealousy as a test of imioeence; 
a similar ordeal for inoontinenee is still in use 
among the natives of the Gold Coast of Africa. 
Compurgation of accused persous hj; lire, as existing 
among the Greek.s, is referred to in the Antiejone 
of ,Sophoole.s. Among tlie Hindus the ordeal' has 
been in use to he practised in nine difi'eroiit ways 
— by the iutome, fire, by water, by poison, by 
the cosha or drinking water in wliioli images of tlie 
sun and other deities had lieeii washed, Iry ohaohuj- 
rkc, by hot oil, by red-hot iron, and by drawing 
two images out of a jar into which they have been 
thrown, 

Livingstone de-scrihes the practice of ordeal as 
common among all the negro raeo.s north of the 
Zambesi. ‘ When a man suspects that any of his 
wives have hewitclied liim he semis for the witch- 
doctor, and all tlie wives go forth into tlie hold, 
and remain fasting till that person lia.s made an 
infusion of the plant (called tjo/w), Tliey all drink 
it, each one holding up her hand to heaven in 
attestation of lier iniiocenoy. Those who vomit 
it are considered innocent, while tlio,se whom it 
purgu.s ai’e ]u-ououucod guilty, and put to death by 
burning. 'Tlie iiinoeeiiL return to tlieir homes and 
slaughter a cock a.s a thank- oft'oring to their 
guardian spirits.’ The women themselves eagerly 
desire tlie lest on tlie slightest provocation ; eacli 
is oonsoions of her own innocence, and ha.s the 
fullest faitli in the muitui (‘the ordeal ’) clearing 
all but the guilty. There are varieties of iirocednre 
among the dill'ereiit tribc.s. The Barotse jiour the 
uieilieine down tlie throat of a cock or dog, and 
judge of tlie iiiiiocenee or guilt of the pei-sou 
accused by tlie vomiting or ]mrging of the animal. 
The Calabar Beau (q.v.) is also used for the pm- 
poses of the ordeal. 

Throughout Europe in the dark age.s the ordeal 
existed under the sanction of law and of the church, 
and was closely related to the oath. The most 
prevalent kinds of ordeal were those of Jire, teater, 


and the warier of battle. Fire ordeal U’af, only 
allowed to persons of high rank. Tlie accused had 
to carry a piece of red-liot iron for some distance in 
Iiis hand, or to walk nine feet barefoot and blind- 
folded over red-liot plouglisliares. The hand or 
foot was hound up and inspected three days after- 
wards ; if the accused liacl escaped unhurt lie was 
pronounced innocent ; if otlierwise, guilty. Under 
such a judicial .system there were probably few 
acquitta'ls ; hut there can he little doubt th.at in 
the severer kinds of ordeal precaiition.s were taken 
hj' the clergy to protect tlio.se whom they wished 
to clear from susiiicioii. And the feats of niodeni 
jugglers siigge.st po.ssihilitio.s of official trickery 
which may at once have saved the credit of the 
ordeal ami cleared those meant to he acquitted. 
Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor 
when suspected of a crimimal intrigue with Alwyn! 
Bishop of Winchester, iriiiiiipliantly vindicated 'lier 
character by walking unlinrt over red-liot plough- 
shares. Water ordeid was the usual mode of trial 
allowed to homlsnien and rustics, and wa.s of two 
kinds — tlie ordeal of boilinff luater and of cold 
water. The ordeal of boiling neuter, according to 
the laws of Athelstan, consisted of taking a stone 
out of boiling water, where the liand liad to he 
inserted as deep as the wrist ; what was called the 
triple ordeal deepoued the water to the elbow. 
The person allowed the ordeal of cold water — the 
usual mode of trial for witchcraft— ivas lliing into a 
river or pond ; if he lloated without any appearance 
of swimming he was judged guilty ; while if he 
sank he was acquitted. Tlie wager of battle was a 
natural acoompaniment of a state of society wliicli 
allowed men to take the law into their own hands. 
Tlio defeated party, if lie craved his life, was 
allowed to live as a ‘ recreant,’ that is, on retract- 
ing the perjury whioh lie hail sworn to. 

Other kinds of ordeal wt*ve practised in particu- 
lar circmnstancos in diil'erent jiarts of Euvoiie. In 
the ordeal of the bier, a .su.spected murderer was 
required to toucli the body ot the murdered man, 
and pronounced guilty if the blood (lowed from his 
wounds. Undmilitedly tliis toiielied a primitive 
time, when death was not fully understood, and 
the lifole.s.s body was .sniqiosed .still capable of 
tlidughl and action. And to this day English 
peasants exjiect every one wlio sees a corpse to 
touch it to .sliow that lie lie.ars the dead no ill- 
will. Tlie ordeal of the cimharist was in use 
among tlie clergy : the accused party took the 
sacrament in atte.station of innocence, it being 
believed that, if guilty, he would he iiiiiiiediately 
A’isited with divine punishment for the sacrilege. 
A somewhat similar ordeal was that of the corsned, 
or con.secrated bread and cheese : if the accused 
swallowed it freely'' lie ivas pronounced innocent; 
if it stuck in his throat he was presniiied to he 
guilty. Godwin, Earl of Kent, m the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, when accused of tlie murder 
of the king’s brother, is said to have .appealed to 
the ordeal of the oonsned, and been choked by it. 
I’liere can he no doubt that the popular English 
nB,severatioii ‘ May tliis hit choke me if I lie !’ is a 
distinct sun-ival. An early form of ordeal, ahnl- 
ihlied by Louis le Dehoimaire in 816, was that of 
the cross; the acouser and accused atood_ upright 
before a cross, and he who first fell, or shifted ilia 
position, was proiionncod guilty. It was done away 
with ns being' irreverent towards the inystery of 
tlie cross. Besides these, there was the ordeal by 
lot, dependent on the throw of a pair of dice, 
one marked with a cro.ss, the other plain, _ 

Trial by ordeal at first carried with it the 
sanction of the priests ,as well as of the civil power, 
though the clergy in the course of time came to 
discountenance it. Tii England it seems to have 
been continued till the middle of the 13th century. 
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On the Continent it wa&, generally 6j)eaking, 
aholislieil rather earlier, although as fate iia 1498 
we find the truth of Savonarola’s doctrine jnit to 
the test hy a challenge between one of his disciples 
and a Franciscan friar to walk through a hnriiing 
pile. In Scotland in 1180 we Jind David 1. 
enacting, in one of the assemblies of tlie frank 
tenantry of the kingdom, which were the germ of 
parliaments, that no one was to hold an ordinary 
court of justice, or a court of ordeal, whether of 
battle, iron, or staler, e.vcept in jtre.sence of the 
.sheriff or one of his sergeants ; tliough, if that 
official failed to attend after being duly .summoned, 
the couit might he held in his absence. The (list 
step totvards the abolition of this form of trial in 
Saxon and Celtic cotintries seems to have been tlie 
substitution of comiuirgation hy witnesses for coni- 
imrgation by ordeal. The near relatives of an 
accused party were expected to come forward to 
swear to his innocence. The nuiuher of compur- 
gators varied according to the importance of the 
case; and judgment went against the jiaity whose 
kin refused to come forward, or who failed to 
obtain the necessary number of compurgators. To 
repel an accusation it was often held ireces.sary to 
have double the number of compitrgator.s who sup- 
ported it, till at length tire nrost nirrrrertms body of 
compurgators ciirried the day. 

See tiro articles Battcb (W.ruKB or), Divination, and 
JlAGlcj also the works of Ba-stian, Griimii, Tylor, and 
Waitz passim ; Tylor’s article, ‘ Ordeals and Oaths,’ in 
Macmillau's Mapasine for 1870 ; H. C. Lea’s Snper- 
sliiioiL and Force (Bliila. 1800 j new. ed. 1878); and 
Uoorga Noilsorr's Trial hy Comhat (1890). 

Orrter, in Natural History, a group inferior to 
class and sub-ulass, hut supcrini' to family^ genus, 
&o. Tire teriir Natur.il Uude'k k used in 
Botany to express geturiira relationship in con- 
trast to purely artilieial grouiriiig, hut all ortlers 
trow recogniseil are suppo.sed to be itrore or less 
‘natrri'al." Sec Uenus, SI’EOIES. 

Ol*<lericilS Vitalis, a tttediieval historian, 
born at Atclianr near Slire.w.sbury in 1075. He 
wa.s the .sort of Odeler of Orleans, rrlro in Roger 
de Montgorirery's truirr had accompanied tire 
Conqueror to England, and from childhood was 
dedicated to God. At ten he was sent to Nor- 
nrairdy to be educated for the monastic life in 
the abbey of St Evroul. Here lie spent all 
his life, altlrouglr he irrade several visits to 
Englaird to collect historical materials. He 
became a priest hr 1107, and died most probably 
about 1143. Between tlie years 1130 aitd 1141 
Orderic compiled his llisturice Ecdesiasticie, an 
elaborate work otr the history of Norruattdy 
and England, preceded hy a brief chronicle of 
events from the hirtlr of Christ down to Iris own 
til ire. The work is a singular mixture of important 
history and trivial gossiji, marred hy absolute lack 
of order, grotesque style, and laboured grandilo- 
quence ; but its writer possessed the seeing eye and 
the .sympatlictic heart, and the result is that his 
confu.sed book remains a precious storehouse to 
the liistoriaii, ahonnding iu those truthful photo- 
graphic glimpses of reality which are beyond the 
reach of all the laborious erudition of a later age. 
With the Conquest it becomes of great value as an 
honest and tnrstworthj' contemporary source. 

The first edition of the Bistorice Eccjesiaslica was pub- 
lished by Duchesne, iu bis Bist. Norm, Scrip. (IbW). 
It Iras also been printed by tire French Historical Society 
(1840), and was translated into Eny;lisli by T. Forester 
(4 vols. lS33-5fi) ill Bolin’s Antiquarian Zibrary. The 
best edition is that by A. le Prevost (S vols. Paris, 1838- 
55). See chap. vi. of Dean Church’s St Anselm (1870). 

Orderlies ate non-coniniisBioned ofScers or 
soldiers employed as messengers or attendants. 
Thu.s, in the Biitisli army, each general or com- 


manding officer has an mdei'ly always at his dis- [ 
posal ; a FoA-uffice Urilcrii/ fetches the letters of ! 
each corps; and when a court-martial or liuai’d of j 
officers Ls convened, a n(iri-commi--'ioned officer is i 
appointed as 6'oa/i-o)'de)7y to attend upon it. The I 
men of the medical stall' corps, ri Iren on duty with 
the .sick, are also called Huspitul-unhrlits. Tire 
Urderbj-nffircr is the officer on duty for the day 
in each corps. He attends all paiade.s, inspects 
rations, visits the hatiaek-rooms at tire diiiiier- 
hoiir, hospital, cells, guardroom, &c., leiiiainiiig 
iti uniforiii anil on duty in haiiackb the whole diiy. 
Biiiiiliirly, an Orderly d\uH-cotnmissioned UJjiccr 
of each coiqis is on duty for the week, calls the 
I’oll, warns men for parade, copies orders, &e. 
The regimental Orderly-room is the office wliere the 
lieiitenant-colonel, assisted hy the adjutant and 
a staff" of clerks, transacts Iris business and sees 
piisoneis daily. Each troop, battery, or ctmipany 
has a similar 'Ordcrlii-rooni for the rise of its coiii- 
mander. The Orderly-hook or Order-book containa 
the general or regimental orders, whioli are copied 1 
into it as they are issued. 

Or*ler.S, Holy, an institution, regarded in the 
Greek ami Itornaii eluirches as a sacrament, hy 
which iiutristeLs are specially set apart for the 
service of r-eligiorr. While some of the reformed 
churches altogether deny the distinction of ranks 
in the mirristry, none of them admits more tlunr 
three ranks, of liishop, priest, aird deacon. But iir 
the Ronratr and Greek clruiclre.s a distinction is 
made hetweerr tlie major or holy orders and the 
minor orders. The major orders are those of 
bishop, prie.st, and deacon (see tiro articles uiriler 
tliose heads). A fourth rank of suh-cleacorrs ts 
getrernlly regarded as one of the major orders, but 
Its fnirctiorrs closely resemble iir tlrcir nature and 
tiroir degree tliose of the deacon. Borne theologians, 
it should be noted, regard the episcopate not as a 
separate order, but as tlie completion and exten- 
sion of the priesthood. 'The iiiinor orders in the 
Roman Church are four in immber — tlio.se of door- 
keeirer, I'eailer, exorcist, and acolyte. To none 
of tlie.se orders is any vow of celibacy airue.ved. 
Some of their functions had their origin in the 
peculiar religious condition of the early chiircli. Pre- 
paratory to the receii'iiig of these orders candidates 
are initiated in the Toruvurc (q. v.). In the Roman 
Church the sacrament of holy orders is held to 
produce an indelible character, and therefore to he 
incajrable of being forfeited and of being validly 
repeated. The Greek Cliurcli lias also the distinc- 
tion of major and iiiiitor orders ; hut all the func- 
tions of the four minor order's of the Roman Clinreli 
are united by the Greeks in one single order, that 
of reader {aiiaguOsfes). 

In the Anglican and other Refornietl Episcopal 
chnrches the three higher orders of bishop, priest, 
and deacon are alone retained. An Anglican 
clergyman may he deprived of his benefice, or 
suspended by his bishop for various ecclesiastical 
offences. But, in the usual case of deprivation, 
the elergyiiian does not forfeit his status of priest 
or deacon, which can only be lost by deposition or 
degradation. A bisliop riiay be dejinved of his .see 
by his metropolitan, with or without the co-opera- 
tion of a synod of tire hisliops of the province, hut 
it has been questioned whether he can be lawfully 
deprived of his orders as bishop. Till 1870 a clergy- 
man of the Chni-eh of England could not become 
a member of tire House of Coniiiions ( see Clergy ). 

In the Presbyterian and otbernon-episcopal cliurclies 
the ceremony of ordination is not held to impart 
any indelible character. A minister found guilty 
of heresy or immorality is deprived of Iris ofhee by 
dyiosiiion, by witiolr his clerical status is forfeited. 

A minister deposed ceases altogether to be a 
minister, and is no more capable of any of the 
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fuiietioii^ of the ofiice tlian if he had never been 
ordained. There L nothing to prevent a iiiini&ter 
of the Ciuivch of Scotland, or any Fveshyterian or 
Independent chuveh, from being a nieinher of the 
IJritisli House of Cmninons. 

The use of a ceremonial for ordination is traceable 
among the Je\v.s, and the New Testament coiitmus 
frequent reference to the specilic ceremonial of 
‘laying on of hands’ (Acts, vi. 1-7, xiii. 1-4, 
xi\\ 23; 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22; 2 Tim. i. 6). In the 
Roman, the Greek, and the other eastern churches 
this rite of ordination is held to he .sacramental, 
ami it is reserved, at lea.st as regards the jnajor 
orders, exclusively to hishti]i.s. In extraordinap' 
case.s it was permitted to cardinals and to certain 
alihots to confer the mhioi oulers. Comsiderahle 
controversy exi.sts among Catholic writers as to 
wliat are tlie essential portions {Muteria Suem- 
inen(i) of tlie rite of ordination. Some place it in 
tlie ‘im]iOsition of liands,’ .some in the ‘ jiresenta- 
tion of the instruments’ symbolical of each order. 
As regards the valUHtij of the rite of ordination, 
the mere fact of its lieing conferred hj' a bishop 
sullice.s ; hut there is not any jiart of tlie Roman 
discipline which i.s more jealously guarded by law.s 
than tlie admiiiistratiou of orders. The candhlate 
can only he /canfiiUi/ ordained by ‘ ills own bishop’ 
(}n' 0 }irius cpiscopus), or with the antliority of his 
own bishop, who is ‘ ids own ’ in ro.spect of birth, 
of domicile, of henelice, or of connection by personal 
service. 

In tlie CImrch of England and other Reformed 
Episcopal churches the rules of the ancient canon- 
law are retained, by wliicli no one cnnld he ordained 
without previoins examination of his fitness, or who 
was (lisqnalilicd liy bodily iiillnnity, illegitimacy, 
immorality, or .simony, or who ivas uiiiirovidod with 
a title (i.e. mi aiiiiointmeut to servo in some 
clinroli) wliicli slionhl provide liim with a mainteii- 
aiioe; or who, being a candidate for deacon’s orders, 
was under twenty, and for priest's, under twenty- 
four years of age ; hut the age for admission to 
deacon’s orders is changed to tweiity-thrco. 

Ill other Reformed cliiirohos ordination is jicr- 
formed by the pveshytevy by impo.sition of hands, 
nr by one or more ordinary ministers. Some .smaller 
Protestant denominatiniis have no ceremony of 
ordination w'liatever. 

Orders In Council, orders by the .sovereign 
with the advice of the Privy-council. I’he Frivy- 
connoil of Great Britain has no power to legislate, 
except .so far as authorised to do so by pailiameiit ; 
lint in period.s of enu'rgency it ha.s uevertlielosa 
occasionally issued and enforced orders of a legis- 
lative kind ; those who were cuiicenied in passing, 
promnlgntiiig, or enforcing tlie orders trusting to 
]iarliamentary protection, and taking on tlicm- 
selve.s the personal resiionsihility of the proceeding. 
In sneli cases an act of indemnity afterwards 
passed has relieved from liability those who ad- 
vised the order or acted under it, and given com- 
lien.sntiun to all wdio sullbred by its enforcement. 
This course was adcipted in 1766 with regard to 
an embargo on the exportation of corn, issued in 
eonsequence of a delicient harvest and prospect 
of famine. An important constitutional question 
was raised by the famous Orders in Council 
issued by Great Britain in 1807 and 1809, in 
reprisal for Napoleou’.s Berlhi and Milan decrees. 
See Continental System. 

Orders of Knighthood or Chivalry, with 

their respective statrrtes and insignia, seem to have 
been tlie result of the desire to institute a superior 
class among tliose who devoted tlioiiisulves to arms, 
and may be said to have originated hoLw'een the 
age of Cliarlemagno and that of the Cinsados; 
tliough the Romans, in their equestrian order going 


hack to the 6th century n.f!., and many other of 
the ancient nations, had similar distinctions. Their 
nature, and their eonnectinn with the relinious 
oulers will he found exjilained in the article 
Knighthood ; hero we need only give a Inief list 
of the existing oulers which eitlier have survived 
the invention of gunpowder, to become, generallv 
marks of favour from the sovereign, who in almost 
all the orders is grand master, or wliich have been 
instituted .since, to reward military or civil service 
or mark personal favour. 

Austuo-Hungawy. — T he Order of the Golden Fleece 
( 142!) ), second only in riink to the ‘Garter,’ will l,e found 
dcscrihod at Oouden Fr.EEOE, — Hi Siejihcn, instituted by 
Eiiijiress Maria Theresa in 1764, originally as tlie national 
order of Hungary. It oon.sisti of the gland ni.ister (tlio 
sovereign of Hungary), twenty graiul-cioss kihghtb, thirty 
coiiiiiiaiidci-s, and titty knights. IJ.ulgc, cross pattec with 
gold edges. Hihhon, crimson with two green stripes.— 
Leopold, founded liy Trancis I., ISOS, tor ‘per.soiiid’ 
merit. — Hizcihclk-'Vhevem, tlie second military order of 
tlie ompiro, founded by Emiiross Elizabctli Cliristiiia 
1760. — Maria- Thercm. founded by Einiiress Maria Tlieresa 
in 1757 fur ‘ officers distingni.shed in war.’ — Iron Cromi 
originally fmmded to coinmeinorate tile crowning of 
Naiioleon I. as king of Italy in 1S06, but revived by 
E’rancia I. in 1816, and tlien named tlie Austrian Order 
of the Iron Crown. It is given for iiersoiial merit only. 
Tlie pireiieut liadge is tlie Austrian eagle in gold, Sto. 
rising from tire non crown and pendant from tlie im- 
perial crown. -Order of the Coininunitii of Hoble Ladies 
of the Sturrff Crosjs, an order fur ladies instituted by tlie 
Empress Eleanor in 1668 to comiiieniunite tlio iiiirac'iilous 
preservation of a portion of tlio true oru.ss. It is I'ostricted 
to liigh-born ladie.s. — 'I'lie Teutonic Order, of v'ery ancient 
but uncertain origin, conferred on Koinaii Catlicilic noble- 
men and ladies wliu contribute to its amlmlance fund.— 
Francis Joseph, institntuil ivy tliat oiiiporor in 18411 for 
distniguislied merit in all classes, 

liAVAUlil has several luioieiit orders, ,Vt Iliekrt was 
founded by Gerhard V,, Gonnt of lliivensherg, to oom- 
luemurale Ids victory over Arnold, Count of Eginnnt, 
in 1444, It is tlie Idgliest in tlie kingdom, and is ooii- 
linod to nieniliers of the Bavarian Eoyal House and 
foreign sovorcigns, princes, and barons, Badge, a gold 
Maltese cross, gutteo, &c,, siiimounted by the Bavarian 
crown ; ribbon, red, watered, witli narrow green borders. 
— Sc (ieorijv, originally introduced from the Holy Land in 
the 12th oentiuy, revived by Maximilian I. in 141)4, but 
recognised as instituted by tlie Elector Gliarles Albert m 
172!). It is only given to lloimm Galliolic.s and those 
having no other order. — Maxunilietn Joseph, a milit.iry 
order founded by tlio Elector Glmrles Tlieodore (17114), 
was raised to be a royal order in 18U6 by Maxiiiiiliau 
Joscpli. It lias three olasses, and the coiiiinoner bocoiiies 
ennobled by entering it, — Bavarian Crown, for civil 
merit, instituted liy Maximilian Joseph in ]80,S; alsj 
confers nobility. — St Michael, an order for civil merit 
without distinction of rank or religion, founded by 
Joseph Olemons, Duke of Bavaria, in 1G1I3, — 'rim Maxi- 
miliaib Order, for art and seionee, founded in 1853 by 
Maximilian II. for Geimaus only. — Order of Militarii 
Merit (IHOli). —Uoi/fiZ Louis Order (1827).— Order of 
Flizubeth, for ladies of Homan Catholic religion, founded 
byElizabetli Augusta (1766). — St Anne (1783), for ladies 
of the nobility, all of its members receiving jieiisions. — 
Theresa (1827), for nniiiarried noble ladies. 

Belgium. — Order of Lcujiold, civil and military, 
founded by Leoiiold I. (1832). It lias five classes, of 
which the tiiroo inferior have pensions. — Iron Gross, for 
civil merit, founded by Leopold II. (1867). 

Bulgaria. — The Militurp Order, iiistitiitod by Prince 
Alexander I. in 1.871). 

OniNA. — ^Tlio Order of Che Imperial Drai/oii was in- 
stituted in 1862 to reward foreigiiois who had done 
service to the empire, founded partly on the model of 
tlio British order of the Batli. The first foreigner deco- 
rated was Colonel (General) Gordon. It xvas put on a 
more permanent footing in 1882, and called the Order of 
the Dovhh Dratjon. It has five subdivided grades, most 
carefully sijeoilled, ranging from ‘sovereigns’ to ‘ooni- 
mercial classes,’ which are distinguished by different 
kinds of ‘pe.arls’ or hoinispherioal stones. It is this 
peculiar method of Chineso distinotion which is irrev- 
erently termed ‘buttons ’ by foreigners. 
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Dexmakk. — T he Onhr of the EkphaM claims to be a- 
old as the First (Jrasade, but Christian V. in lfj03 altertd 
its statutes and gave it its itresent title. It is rarely 
given, and i& valued in conse(iiieiice, and has only one 
clas^^ of thirty knights, exclusive of princes oE the blood. 
Badge, a white elephant with golden tusks, &c, llibhon, 
watered, light blue. — 0}'d>.r of the Dannehroij was said 
to have been instituted by ^yaldema^ II. in 1219, to com- 
memorate a miraculous intervention in a battle, but also 
renovated by Christian V. in 1093, and altered from a 
court honour to an order of merit by Frederick YX. in 
ISOS. It has five classes. Badge, an oblong Danish 
cross, enamelled white with red border. Ribbon, white 
with two red edges. 

Fbanci: has allowed all its old chivalric orders to lapse, 
and has now only the Legion of Honour (q.v.), whicli has 
the advantage of being adapted to any form of govern- 
ment. 

Germany. See tlie sections on Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and 'Wurteinberg. — Many of the minor Ger- 
man states also have orders, the principal of which 
are the following : Anhalt, Albert the Lear (1807, but 
claiming to date from about 1382). — Baden, Order of 
Logalti/ (1715), for princes and ‘excellencies;' O/utrh^ 
Frederic?:, military (1807); Lion of Zahringen (181*2).— 
Brunswick, Hcnrg the Lion (1834), milit.uy, civil, and 
science and art. — Ilesse, Louis (1807), civil and inilitaiy; 
House of Pliiligype le Bon (1840), merit; Military Merit, 
(1870); Golden Lion (1770, revived 1870); Militanj Bawl- 
Utry 6’ro5s(1870), for those, irrespective of rank or sex, 
who succour sick or wounded soldier.s.— -Mecklenburg, 
Croxon of the Wendes { 1SG4 ) — it has five classes, the highest 
open to ladies of e.xiUted rank, ninety-su members being 
ajiportioned to Schwerin and thirty-two to Strelitz; Cross 
Of Military Merit (ISH). — UJdenburg, Order of Merit and 
of ike Ducal House of Peter Frederick Louis (l83S), open 
to all distinguished in science, art, and doine.stic virtues. — 
Saxe*Gutha and Altenburg, Order of Suhii ^i'rncsf ( 1825 ), 
ennobles its holders.— Saxe-lVeiiuar Eisenach, White 
Falcon (1732, remodelled 1815), for ‘twenty -four exalted 
personages in the civil or military service,’ &c. 

Gre.at Britain.— The il/bai! Hoble Order of Che Garter ^ 
which stands pre-eminent amongst the orders of kniglit- 
liood, will be found described at Garter,— of 
the Thistle (Scotland), St Patrick (Ireland), Bath, 
and St Michael and St George are all described under 
their respective titles. For the Orders of the Star of 
India, Indian Empire, and Croxon of India, see Indian 
OUDEiw.— Grtfcr of Victoria and Albert, instituted in 
1862 by Qiiecn Victoria for ladies. Badge, the heads of 
the Emiiress-Qiieen and Prince Consort, surmounted by 
the imperial evown, —MiUtary Order, and Order of Merit 
of Bi'itish India, in-jfcituted in 1837 to reward meritorious 
services in the native array of India, by native and 
European ofticers. Badge, gold star of eight clusters of 
rays, surmounted by the imjierial croivn. — Order of Merit, 
also for India, instituted in 1837 to reward personal 
bravery irrespective of rank. Badge, eight-pointed stai’, 
in centre two cro.ss swords, on a wreath ‘ Reward of 
Valour.’ — The Distinguished Streice Order (18SG), ‘for 
rewarding individual instances of meritorious and dis- 
tingui-slied services in war.' 

Greece. — Order of the Redeemer, founded by King Otho 
in 1833 to commemorato the deliverance of Greece. 
Conferred for distinction of all kinds. 

Italy. — Oi'der of the Annnmiata, the third in rank of 
all orders, claims to have been founded in 13G2 by 
Amadeus VI,, Count of Savoy. It was revived by 
Charles III. in 1518, and was finally modified by Victor 
Emmaiuiel II. in 1869, who restricted the knights to 
twenty, exclusive of the sovereign, foreign princes, and 
certain others. Badge, a gold medallion representing the 
lioJy nmmiiciation, siUTOunded by interlaced love-knots. 
—St Maurice and St Lazarus, formed by the union of 
two distinct orders, the first dating from the 15th cen- 
tury, and the latter claiming to have been in existence in 
Jerusalem in lOUO. After many changes it was decreed 
now statutes by Victor Emmanuel II., who made the 
number of knights nnlimited. — Military Ordei' of Saroy, 
instituted by Victor Eininarmel I. in 1815, altered by 
Victor Emmanuel II. in 1855. It has four classes. — Civil 
Order of Saroy, instituted by King Charles Albert in 
1831, limited to sixty knights ‘who have contributed to 
i the service of the king and the welfare of the state.’— 
The Cx'oxon of Italy, instituted by Victor Emmanuel II. in 


18GS to coininemoratc tlie annexation of Veiictia. The 
number of knights i.-s practicAly unlimitvd. — Order of the 
Chivalry of San Marino was instituted by the grand 
cuuncil of the Bei>nblic in 1859. 

Japan posse^'cs two orders— T/ii’ Badini Snn, for 
civil and niUitary merit, instituted in 1874; and the Order 
of the Chrii'sunlhcinum (1876), Yvhich the Mikado hiiui«lf 
wears. It is mostly conferred on princes of the blood 
and foreign sovtreigns, the first foreigner to receive it 
being Czar Alexander II, of Ku.'-sia. Badge, a yellow 
enamel chrysantheinuin variously ornamented. 

Luxembourg has one order, the Oaken Cruu n, in- 
stituted for all cla.sseB by AYilliain II. of the Netherlands 
in lb41. 

Monaco has the Order of St Charles (1858). 

Montenegro has two orders— DaniVo the First (1Sj 2)» 
for cml merit; and St Peter (1S52), for members of the 
reigning house exclusively. 

JfcrHi:BLAND>. — The Order of William, founded by 
"William I. in 1815, is to reward conspicuous inilitaiy 
gallantry; and the Order of tkt F'cthcrlands Lion (1815) 
rewards civil merit. Tlieie is also the Order of the 
Golden Lion (1858) as a family order of tlie House of 
Nassau. 

PEitalA. — Tlio Older of the San and Lion, instituted 
in 1808; .and the Order of the Sun (1873), for ladies. 

PoNTincAL. — Tlie 0)dLr of St (rregory the Great 
established by Pope Gregory XVJ. in 1831 as a lewiird 
for zeal in tlie cau'^e of the Roman Catliohc leligion.— 
Tile Order of Chrui, dating from 1319, i-, similar to the 
Portuguese order of the bamc name, except that noble 
birth is not jndihjtensable to admission — The Order of 
St SytreUer claims a very early foundation, but beems to 
have rcall>' originated in 1559. Giogoiy XVI. in 1811 
restricted its application to zeal in the cause of the 
church and civil virtues. The Order of Pius was founded 
ill 1847 by Pius IX., and confeis nobility. The Oi'dev of 
the Holy Sepulchre claims to date from 1099, and was 
confirmed by Benedict XIV. in 1746. Pius IX. added 
new statutes in 18G8. — The Order of St Cecilia was founded 
in 1847 by ITus IX. — For the Order of Si John of Jeru^ 
Salem, see Hospitallers. 

X’OBTUGAL. — The military Order of St Benedict of Avis 
originated in 1143 iu a society of noble Portuguese for 
the purpose of opposing the Moors. It remained a mili- 
tary order until 1789, wlien Donna Maria converted it 
into an order of merit of three classes. Badge, a lily 
cross, enamelled green irith gold edges. — St James of the 
Sword, originated in Spain in 1175, but se))arated from 
that country shortly afterw’ards. It was converted into 
a merit order by Donna Maria.— I’he military Order of 
Cki'isl was founded on the abolition of the Order of the 
Temple (see Templars), and is another liraiicli of the 
Pontifical order of the same name. It is only open to 
Roman Catholics of noble Ihrth. Badge, red enamelled 
cross, chargt;d witli a plain Mliite cross.— Order of the 
Toiur and Sxrord, fur merit, was originated in 1808, but 
remodelled under its present name in 1832.— Ordt*?* of 
Isabella, for ladies, was founded in 1801, — Tho Order of 
Our Lady of the ConcLplion of Vxlla- Piciosa was founded 
by John VI. in 1818 for both sexes. 

PRUS.SIA has no very ancient orders, although the Order 
of the Black Eagle is held in the highest estiinatiun. It 
was founded iu 1701 by the Elector of Brandenburg to 
commemorate his coronation as king of Prussia (Frede- 
rick I.), It ia limited to thirty knights (exclusive of 
princes of the royal blood), who must prove a noble 
descent for foui‘ generations. Badge, a blue enamelled 
Maltese cross, with a black eagle displayed in each angle ; 
in the centre the royal cipher E.Pw. with the motto 
Suum caique. — ^'i'he Older of the Bed Eagle was originuied 
in 1705, and was raised to the second rank by Frederick 
’William 11. Only those having it can receive the Black 
Eagle. The badge is similar to the Black Eagle, except 
that the cross is white and the eagle red. — Order 
of the Crown was instituted in 1861 by William I. to 
commemorate his coronation as king of Prussia. It is 
for meritorious services in presence of the enemy, and 
ranks equal to the Red Eagle. Badge, white enamelled 
gold cross with gold edges, liaving in the centre the royal 
crown on a gold field surrounded with a blue fillet in- 
scribed Gott mit Uns. — Ox'der of MilUary Meidt, con- 
verted into an order ‘ for merit ’ from an older order by 
King Frederick II. in 1740. — A new Royal and Protestant 
Order of St John of Jerui>alcm was founded iu 1S12 by 
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FredGrick-'VVilliaiii III., wliich received a now constitution 
from ^’redel■ick'^\'illia^n IV. in 1852 (see KosPiTALLElis). 
— OrdiV of Civil Merit in arts and sciences was founded 
Ly Frederick-Williain IV. in lionour of the memory of 
Fredcnclv II. — Order of Louisit> was foundeil in 1815 
hy Fredcrick-William III. for woinen’-s services in war. — 
Order of the House of Hokenzollern^ founded in 1851. 

Eoumania.— The Order of the S(ai\ for civil and mili- 
tary merit, instituted by Prince Charles in 1877. — Order 
of ike Crown of PunLUianKi^ founded in 1881 by the king 
of lloumania. 

Eussia, like Prussia , has no very ancient orders, though 
entry into all of them creates nobility.— The Order of St 
Andrew^ the patron saint of Eu'-sia, founded in 1{)98 by 
Peter the G-reat, is tiie hij^liest in the oinpire. It carries 
with it tlie orders of St Ajuic^ Alexander and 

Si Stanislaus. Badge, tlie Eussian doulilc-headod caglo 
charged with .St .Indrew on an azure oio.ss, and snr- 
mounteil by the imperial crown. — OrdiV of St Catharine, 
fGumied liy Peter the Great in lionour of his consort 
Ciitliariiio I. in 1714, is now restricted to ladies. — Order 
of Alexander Herd it, instituted )>}' Cfttliarine I. in 1726 
in honour of Alexander, sun of Jara.slov, Prince of Nov- 
gorod (1240). It is both civil and military, the latter 
opi'u to no one under the rank of major-general. — Order 
of St Anne, founded in 1785 by Duke Frederick Charleb 
Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp in memory of the Empress 
Anno, and declared a Eliasian order in 1 700 liy Paul IlL 
— Order of St GVoiv/«', instituted in 1700 by Catharine II. 
for otticera of the army and navy. — Order of St Vladimir, 
founded by Catharine II. in 1782 as an order of civil and 
iniliLary merit. Among other quallHcations, ‘whoever, 
at the peril of his life, saves ten Uvea from fire or water’ 
may claim it. 

The PorjHH orders of the While Ea(jlc, an old order 
suppoftod to date from 182.*), ‘restored’ in 1807, St 
Stanhlaiis, foundc’d by SJtnnislaufi Augustus Poniafcowski 
in 17(35, and MiUtavii Mivit, by Stanislaus Augustus in 
1702 and revived at \Var.saw in 1807, were in 18141 united 
with tlio.se of Eu.s.sia. 

Saxonv.— T he Order of the Crown of fine "wait founded 
in 1807 by King Frederick Augustus, at the suggostion of 
Napulccju 1, — (h'der of Albert the Valorous for merit in 
acieiice, art, and civil virtue, iri.^fcitiited by King Jolm in 
1850.— Grder of Si Henr//, Lr merit cm the battlefield, 
founded by Angii.stiis III., king of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony iii 1780. — Order of Cii'il Merit, founded in 1815 
by King Frederick AugU'jtii.s on his ro.'itoration.— (bvfcr 
of Sidonia, forhulic.s, tounded in 1870 by King John as a 
reward for services during war, 

.Seuvia has tliive orders: the Douhledicadcd IVhitc 
Eatilc, founded by Milan I. in 1883 to coniinemorato the 
re-estabUslimeut of the kingdom, i.s conferred for services 
to the Icing or country. — The Cross of Takovo, founded 
in 18U5 by Prince Michael, is for sevvlcos to the cause 
of Servian independence,— The Ordrr of St Sava, for 
services to education, literature, or t\ie clmrch, was 
instituted in 1883. 

SlA^u. — The Xtoijal Order of the White Elephant was 
iubtitubed in ISfjl, and con.siats of five classes. It is the 
highe.st of Wiaiiieio orders, and was accented by the 
Empress-Queen Victoria, llndgo, a beautifully enamelled 
white elephant, surrounded by a triple cU’clofc of leaves 
in yellow, red, and green enamel, and Burnimiiitcd 
by the Siamese crown. — The Order of the Crown, the 
.second order in Siam, iiistitutod. by the king of Siam in 
1809.— Other order.s are Chiilarhoiiflas ; the Saeved Order, 
Raid to have been instituted in 1782; and the Order of 
Maha Ckakrakri, founded by the king of Siam in 1882 
in lionour of the centenary of liis capital. 

South and Centual American States.— I Jrn?.il, pnor 
to the establialmient of a republic in 1890, had four 
orders — Order of Pedro (1827); Order of Ike Southern 
Cross (1822) ; Order of the Hose (1829), all iiistitutod by 
Bom Pedro I. ; and Order of St Benedict of Avis, St 
Jiuncsof the Sivord, and of (!7An's^, taken to Brazil when 
a dependency of Portugal, and proclaimed as ‘national’ 
in 1823. — Bolivia and Peru— of Honour (1SG6). — 
Honduras— Order o/ Sania Jlosa (1868). — Nicaragua — 
Order of St John of Hicarar/ua {1857). — Yeiiczuola — 
Order of the East ofBolmir (1825). 

Spain. — The Oi'der of Calatrava was instituted to com- 
memorate the recovery of that town from tho Stoors in 
1147. Convents of nuns were attached to tlio order in 
1219 and in 1479. In 1623 Oharles V. vested in the 


crown of Spain the grand mastership of tho orders of 
Calatrava, Alcanlarn, and St James. Badge, on a gold 
lozenge a red fleur-de-lis cross, — of St James of 
CompostcUo,iom\d.Q,(\. in 1 175 in lionour of the relics of 
the patron saint ot Sjiain, believed to be preserved at 
(Jonipo.stello. It is now purely military. Badge a red 
enamel sword_ with tleiir-de-lis hilt, in an oval’ wlute 
enamel medallion with a red border. — Order of Alcantara 
(q.v.), inatituted in 1177 by Pope Alexander IH., hut the 
name Alcantara was only as.sumed in 1213 on tlieir gettinr^ 
posbcs.sion of that place. Badge, same a.s Calatrava but 
green.— Grdcr of Our Lady of Montesa, founded in 1317 
by Janies IT. of Aragon and Valencia.— The Golden 
Fleece, identical with the Austrian order of the same 
name (see G-OLDEN Fleece).— O rder of Charles the 
Third, founded by that sovereign in 17TI. —Order of 
Maria Louisa, founded by Charles IV. in 1792 for ‘noble 
ladies.’ — Order of St Hcrmeninhle, founded by Ferdinand 
VII. in 1814 for officers of the army and navy.~iS'^ 
Ferdinand, founded by Ferdinand VII, in ISli for 
military exploits, includes a clas.s for suluilteru officers 
and soldier.^, — Isabella the CaihoUc, founded Ijy Isabella 
of Poilugal in 1815 for defence of the American po.s«cs- 
sion*?. — JicuificcncUt, estalili.shed by royal decree in 1856 
for humane and useful public Kervicc. — Nava] Mevil 
founded on tlie ‘Marino Cros.s’ of 181(3, in ISiifi,— jJ/Vn-m 
f.wbctla Lmtisa, instituted in 1833 to reward the lower 
ranks of oflicers, in lionour of the king's 'august daugh- 
ter.’ — Militarti Merit, founded by Queen Maria Inabelhi 
Loui.sa in 18(34. 

Sweden and Noiway.' Order of ike Seraphim, or 
Blue Ribbon, of doubtful origin, hut assigned to King 
Magnus (12S0), revived in 1748 by Frederick I. It has 
twonty-four .Swedish and eight foreign knights, who must 
not bo under rank of lieutenant-general. — Order of the 
Sword, or Yellow Ribbon, ascribed to Giisfcavus Vasa and 
revived by Fredciiek L in 1748. — Ordtr of the Pole Star, 
or Black Ribbon, founded in 1748 1))' F'rederick I. for civil 
merit. — Oviier of Vasa, founded by Gustavus III on his 
coronation in 1770 to reward Borvices in developing tho 
natural resources of tho country. It has a green ribbon, 

— Order of Charles the Thirteenth, founded by iliat mon- 
arch in 1811 fur freemasous of high degree. It liUh a red 
ribbon. 'Plus is memorahlc as the only Icnightly order 
into which only frecinasous arc admitted.— Grdtm of 
OUif, founded by King Oscar in 1S47 in memory of St 
OUf, who ill 1015 threw oil tho yoke of Demuark. It 
is open to the morifcovioiu? of all classes. Ecd ribbon 
with blue and white Inirdew. 

Tuukey. — Order of the Nishani Mcdjidi, established by 
Bultau Abd-ul-Medjid in 1H50 for good conduct in the 
Turkish scivicc. It lias five classes, the first having 
fifty and tho last aix thousand mombers, not including 
foreigner.^ who may receive it.- Nishani Osmanic, in- 
stituted in lK(i2. It has four clH.ssea for services to the 
state, military and civil. — Nishani Shefakai, instituted 
ill 1877 for ladic.s, to eouuueuiorate the ‘ Tuildsli Coiu- 
pAsbioiiate Fund’ under the auspices ot Bai’oiiG.ss Burdett- 
Coutfes. 

■WOtiTEMBiCRG . — Order of the Crown of }Vdrtcmbcr(f, 
formed in 1818 by the union of an older aider with 
Frederick I.’.s Order of Civil Merit of 1800. It confers 
personal nobility on civilians. — Order of Frederick, a 
military order founded liy King William in 1818 in 
honour of his father, — Order of Military Merit, in- 
stituted in 1759 by Duke Cliarles Eugene. —Gi't/c?’ of 
Olya, for ladies, founded by King Gliavlea X. in 1871 in 
honour of lii.s quoon, Olga, and is bestowed for s]jeoial 
hervicQ in the field, for both sexes. 

Ill addition there are many minor governments which 
have orders, flawaii has threo, ICamckamaha (18(15), 
Kidnkaua (1874), and KapioUuii (date uncertain). 
Abyssinia, Cambodia, Liberia, Zanzibar, &g. have one 
each. 

A compleio account of all the orders, fully illustrated, 
with a complete bibliography of the subject, will bo 
found in Orders of (Jhivctlry, by Major J. H. Lawrence- 
Arclier (Lond. 1887), to which work wo arc indebted for 
much of our information. See also Elias Aaluuole, I 
Institution of the Garter and other Btilitavy Orders 
(1693); Clark’s Hi^dory of the Orders of ICniyhihoQd 
(1784); Hansen, 2'he Orders of Europe {[802); Carlisle, 
i'’orcipn Onkrs of ICmiihthood ( 1839 ) *, Nicholas, History 
of British Orders of Kniylithood (1842); Sir Bernard 
Burke, Book of the Orders of Kmifihthood (1868). 
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Orders, lliiLiuiurs. See Monachirii, Mili- 
tary O RDEKS. 

Ordinaries. See Heraldry. 

Ordinate. See Geometry. 

Ordination. See orders ( Holy ). 

Ordnance. See Cannon, Firearms, Machine 
Gen, Mort.ie, See. 

Ordnance Survey. By this term is under- 
stood the various operations undertaken hy the 
Biitish government for pieparing ina|).s ami jdans 
of the M'hole kingdom and its parts, the term 
‘ ordnance ’ being applieil from tlie fact that during 
its enrlier days the survey was carried out under 
the direction of the Master-geneial of the Ordnance. 
The idea of a general map of any portion of the 
coiuitry to be e.vecnted hy the government was 
fir.st proposed after the rebellion in 1745, when the 
want of any reliable map of the iioi them parts of 
Scotland was much felt hy the olliceis in command 
of tlie royal troops, ffcs e.vecntion was entrn.sted 
to Lienteiiaut-general Watson, the deputy quarter- 
master of North Britain ; but it was mo.stly carried 
out by Major-general Roy, an officer of engineei.s. 
The drawing, on a scale of IJ inch to the mile, was 
completed in 17.55 ; hut, in couse([nence of the w.ar 
which broke out in that year, was never published. 
In 17S4, with the ohjeot of oalcnhsting the dill'er- 
ctloe of longitude hutween the observatories of 
London and Paris, a base-line was measured hy 
General Roy, R E. , on Hounslow Heath, fioin 
which .started a sorio.s of triangles e.vteuding to 
Dover. Thi.s triaugnlation was connected with 
tliat canted out in Fmuce in 17SG. The govern- 
ment shortly afterwards decided on liaving, for 
military purposes, a general sun-ey on the 1-incli 
fscale of the United Kingdom, and the triangnla- 
tion carried out by General Roy in the south- 
eastern counties lieoame the basis of tlie general 
triangnlation. In 1794 the .survey for the'l-incli 
map was liegun, and tlie first .slieet was pnblLslied 
ill 1801. As tlie series of principal triangles were 
extended westwards towards tlie Land’s End, it 
was thought riglit to measure anotlier base on 
Salisbury Plain in 1794; and two base-lines for 
I'ovilication iveve subsequently measured— one in 
1801 at Misterton Carr, and tlie other in 1806 on 
Ruddlan Marsli. Tliongli lirst intended cliielij' as 
a military map, the piihlication of tlie survey soon 
created a desire on the part of tlie public for better 
mails, and sui'vayor.s were then liired to hasten its 
irogress. This, however, wa.s very slow, the map 
leiiig at one time entirely suspended during the 
war in tlie hegiiiiiiiig of the 19fch century, and even 
I lie parts ivhich ivere executed, having been done 
by contract, were found very inaccurate. In this 
condition the survey of England continued during 
the lirst quarter of tlie century, sometimes 
delayed hy tlie government from motives of econ- 
omy, at otlier times urged on by tlie county gentle- 
men, who wished tlie map either as a linnting-niap 
or for local improvements. 

Ill iScotlaiiil the principal triangnlation was 
begun in 1809, hut was discontinued ill the follow- 
ing year, to enable the persons wlio had been 
employed tliere to carry forward the subordinate 
liiangiilation required for constructing tlie detail 
maps in England. In 1813 it was resinned, and 
continued steadily up to 1819 ; a new’ base-line 
iiaving been measured on Belhelvie Links, near 
Aberdeen, in 1817, and tlie great sector used at 
various .stations, both on the mainland and in the 
islands. In 1820 it was again .sii.spended, 
re.sumed in 1821 and 1822, and anew broken off in 
1823, the large theodolite being wanted in order 
to proceed rvith the principal triangnlation in 
Soutli Britain. In 1824 the survey of Ireland was 
begun, and nothing more was done in Scotland 


till 1S3.S, except tb.at .some det.ail .surveying for a 
1-incb map was continued for a few years in tlie 
.southern eimiities. The cliief strength of the sur- 
veying corps Mas now trausfened to li eland. A 
iiiap of that coniiti v Mas leqiiiivd for the purpose | 
of niaking a valuation Mhich .sliouhl loun the basis 
of certain tisciil arrangements and other improve- ' 
nients M liicli the social eiils and anoimaiie.s of Iie- 
lan<l urgently demanded. For this map a scale of 
6 inches to the mile M'as adopted, as best suited for 
tlie purposes in vieiv. I )n tins scale the wliole map 
M'as completed, and ]ml)lished in 1845, tlumgli the 
lirst portions M-ere in an imperfect form, and need- 
ing levision, M'liich M-as ]iroceeiled M'ith in 1873. 

The tiiangulation of Scotland was resumed in 
1838, and in 1852 the M-luile of the primary triangu- 
lation of the United Kingdom M-as completeil. It 
comprrsefl, in all, 2.50 tvigoniimetriciil stations, ami 
tlie ill oragu length of the side.s of tlie triangles is 
35’4 miles, the longest being that from Scaw Fell to 
.Slieve Donard, which nieiisnies 111 niilep. Dining 
tlie triangnlation of Ireland a liase-line liad been 
nicasiiied on the border of Longli Foyle. As a test 
on the general acemacy of the Iriangiilation the 
length of tills base Mas aftenvaids calcnlnted 
tbrongli the series of triangles fiiini tlie base on 
fsalislmry Plain ; tlie lengtli so fomul dill'ered frnm 
the iiieasuied base by only’ a little inore tliaii 5 
indies. The distance apait of these Lmo 1/nses is 
about 300 miles, and their lengtli about 41,641 and 
36,578 feet respectively. 

The smvey of ludand liaiing been linished in 
1840, surveys for a (i-incli map m'cmu begun for the 
northern portion.? of England M'liicli liail not been 
previously mapped nn the 1-irich scale. In 1841 
.some secondary o]ierations for a map of Scotland, 
also on a B-incIi scale, M’ere begun, lint jiroceeilpil 
so sloM'ly that in 1850 only tlie map of wigtOM’n- 
shire and some parts of Lewis M’ere completed, 
Mneh dissatisfaction iiaving been expiessed in 
Scotland hy tlie press and public lindie.s as to the 
sIoM’ progress of tlie imip and the 6-iridi scale on 
M’liicli only it was puhli.slied, a committee of the 
House of Conimnns (Lord Elcho’s) recoimiieiuied 
ill 1851 tlie 6-inch maps to he stopped, and the 
1-iucli map completed as speedily as pussilile. 
Tlii.s change produced much di.seii.-sioii a.s to tlie 
relative value of the l-iiidi and (i-incli .scales then 
in use, and the cxpedieiiey of adopting a still laigev 
scale as more valuable to tlie public. C'irculiu.s 
M'cre Lssned, asking the opinion of various puldic 
bodies, and of scientific and practical men, as to 
tlic proper scale fijr a great national suivey’. Tlie 
great preponderance of opinion m’ils in favuiir of a 
.scale of of nature, nr nearly 1 incli to the 

acre. Tliis scale was tlierefore ordered hy a 
treasury’ minute of ISth May 1855 (Lord Palmer- 
ston’s), and though subsequently stopped, in con- 
sequence of a motion hy Sir Denliani Norreys in 
the House of L'oiiiiiiun.s in June 1857, was again 
recommended hy a loyal cninniisaion (December 
1857), and ordered tn be resumed by anotlier 
treasury minute (lltli Sejitember 1868 ), In 1861 
a select committee was again appointed, and 
ro|Kirtetl tliat it is de.sirable tliat the cadastral 
survey on tbe scales diiectcd by tlie treasury 
jiiinute of tlie IStli May 1855 lie extended tn those 
portions of tlie United Kingdom tliat liave lieen 
siirvej’ed on tlie scale of 1 inch to the mile only. 
This recoiimiendation u-a-s pre.sently’ adopted hy 
the government, and the survey lias been com- 
jileted on the folloM'ing scales ; Towns iiaving 
4000 or more inliahitants are surveyed on a scale 
of -jiTu of tlie linear measnreinent, M’liich is 
equivalent to 126 ’72 inches to a mile, or one inch 
to 41§ feet; parislies (in cultivated districts) -jAnr 
of the linear measurement, equal to 25 ’344 inches 
to a mile, or one sipiare inch to an acie; counties 
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on a scale of (i iiioliCb to a mile; kingdom, a 
general map 1 incli to a mile. 

The alieeta of tlie 1-iiich map join together, so 
as to form a comj>lete map of tlie whole kiiimlom. 
This is true also of the sheets on the C-incli and 
I'.Vi scales of each county, but the sheets of 
dili'erent counties, except when diawii to tlie same 
meridian, are not connected. The -nAir scale 
also applies only to cultivated, iio])Ulous, and 
mineral di.striots ; the Highlands of Scotland, and 
otlior exten.sive moorland ami uncultivated tracts, 
being only surveyed on the 6-inch .scale. 

The scale, oiiginally 1 inch to a mile, was 
increased to 6 iiiche.s to a mile when the survey 
re.aclied Yorkshire and Lancashire; these counties 
lieing done on that sc.i,le as well as nn the 1-inch 
scale. The remaining eonntie.s of England were 
done on the scale of 25 indies to a mile for cnlti- 
i-ated district, s, and on 0 inchc.s to the mile for the 
nncnltivated and moorland districts. 'When Eng- 
land was completed a re-survey was begun on the 
25-inch scale of those counties which liad only been 
surveyed on the 1-incli scale. The sheets on the 
scale of 25 inches to a mile (called parisli maps) 
are reduced by photugiajihy, and issued on the 
scale of 6 inolio.s to a mile (emiiity mails). The 
1-inch maps are again reiluced by photogi'aphy 
from tlie 6-iucli, and are living published, in outline 
only and also with lulls. — The survey of tlie wliole 
of iSeotland was completed in 1877, and the maps 
fur the whole area, on either the 25-inch or 6-inch 
scales, have been published. On the I -inch scale 
two editions are imlilished, one in ouLline only and 
another with hills. — In Ireland, as stated, the 
G-indi maps have been long published, and are 
now in pioeess of revision, and a survey on the 
23-iiuih scale lias been commoiiccd. A 1-inch map 
of the 'whole in outline, and, with the exception 
of a few sheets, an edition with hills have hecn 
published. In all tiie three kingdoms plans of 
many of the towns on the 10 aiul 5 feet scale are 
also puhllslieil. 

The sketch now given of the history of this 
great national undertaking will show that it has 
been conducted at dili'erent times on dillereut 
scales and plans, and tliat the system now pursued 
was only adopted after much diseitssion both in 
parliament and nut of doors. The map was origin- 
ally hegim as a military map, and the scale of 
1 incli to the mile clioHen, without comsideriiig 
whether some other scale would not oiler gi eater 
ndvantage.s. Many now think that a scale a little 
larger, and an aliijiiot part of iiatiiro, such its 
■ffssin). or about IJ inch to the mile, would have 
been preferable for the small ump ; in whieli case 
a scale of uiiur of iiatuie, or about GJ iiiche.s, 
might have been chosen for the intermediate, 
instead of the G-incli scale selected at first for 
mere local purpo.ses in Ireland. Be this as it may, 
the arguments in favour of tlie 1-iiieh map arc 
that it is the must coiivciiient both as a general 
and travelling map. For general views of the 
structure of a ooniitry, the distrihuLioii and rela- 
tions of its mountains, phiiiis, valleys, and rivers, 
the 1-iuch is adniittod to ho superior to tlie 0-incli, 
and tlms better adapted in the first instance for 
laying out roads, railways, or other extensive public 
works, or for the iiuhlication of a general geological 
.survey. Such a map, on the other hand, is on too 
smidl a scale to admit of correct measurements of 
small disfcance.s ; it is in some respects a generalised 
picture and not a correct plan. The 6-incli maps 
were at first selected in Ireland as tlie Mnallc,st .size 
on wliioh correct m easui omeiits of distances and 
areas could he made. On tliem every house and 
field, and almost every tree or husli, might be laid 
down. Hence they are superior for working out 
details, as in minute surveys of railways or roads, 


or the complex geological .stiuvture of rich inineral 
districts. On .such sheets, too, .-r ]iropiictor m- 
farmer may find every field laid down, and the 
relative height.s indicated by contour lines and 
may therefore inso them for di, -linage and ’other 
iiiiprovement.s. It lia.s also been projio.sed to ii.se 
these 6-iiicli iiiap.s as a record of sales or encniii. 
hraiiees of land, thus les.sening tlie cost and .siiniili- 
fying the transfer of proiieity. On the other hiiiul 
their size unlils them for nio.st of the purposes for 
wliich the 1-iiioli map i.s useful, and the oontunr 
lines give a far le.ss vivid and ooireel impre.ssioii of 
the physical features of a country tli.aii the hill 
sketehi'iig of tlie 1-iiich map. Most of the imv- 
posc.s of the 0-inch plans arc atlaiiieil in a still 
ninro pel feet manner from the 25-ineli plan.s or 
cadastral .survey. Tlii.s last name is taken froin 
the Frencli cudastvc (' a, register of lands’), and is 
defined (in the liecucil des Loin, ikc.) as a plan 
from whicli the area of land may he computed 
and from which its revenue may he valued. The 
piirpose.s to whicli these large plans may he applied 
aic iLs estate plans, for managing, draining, and 
otherwise improving land, for facilitating its trans- 
fer by regisLuriiig sales or encumhraiice.s ; and as 
piiiilio map.s, according to wliicli local or geiieial 
taxe.s may ho raised, and roail.s, railway.^, canals, 
and other puldio works laid out ami executed. In 
1870 tlie Oidnance Burvey was iransferied from tlie 
control of the IVar Ullico to that of the Uflico of 
Y'orks, and in 1800 to the nowly-instiluted Board 
of Agriculture. 

Nearly all eivili.sed states have produced trigono- 
metrioai surveys, maiiY of them of great excellence 
as .scientilie woiks. The most important are : 

Aiislnn, iiim or '8JJ7 Indies to n mile. 

Bdgliiiii, loinii or 3'l(iS idoIiim to ii mile. 

llciiiimilc, ,nSnii or '102 liiclius to n iiiilo. 

Fruiiee, jnAji.-, or -702 Indies to n mile, mul a luilueeil mail, 
O' '11187 imihe.s (on imle. 

Geniiiiiiy, i.m'.ion or '0330 iiii-lius to a mile ; also jjJjo or 2 B3i 
Indies to u mile. 

Italy, siJmi ‘3'li3-l Inches to u mile ; dsu lurfunn er ‘(1330 
indies to a mile. 

Netheilniiils, mlnn or 1'207 Inches 1o a mile. 

Norway ivwl Bvvetlen, miJme m 'li>8 iiidiei to a mile. 

Svvilzerhiiiil. jtJoiT or 2-fi31 indies to a mile. 

Uiiileil .Stttlc.s, iioiii iar) 7 .j|, or -5 indies to a mile, to stj'jjc 
or '25 indies to ii mjfo, 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey of tlie United 
States, wliieh was authorised in 1807, hut not 
really hegiiii till 1817, is a work of enormous e.x- 
tent, great aeeuracy, and minute detail. The full 
orgauibation of the survey was mainly due to A. D. 
Bache (q.v. ). The general charts are piihlished on 
a scale of ■gnonir oi' -sf-fi" of an inch to a mile ; the 
harlioiii-K and ports j-eJir® "i' of an inch to a mile. 
A vastly greater undertaking, the triangiilation of 
the whole area of the re]mhlio, lias been more 
recently hogiin. The groat Trigonometrical Survey 
of India was eomnieiiced in 1832; and the year 
1880-81 witnes.sed the completion of the principal 
triangulatiou of all India. The ma|is are puhlished 
oil various scalc.b, llnmu of the Trigonometrical 
Burvey being on a scale of sWnvi "i' '25 inches In 
a mile, whil.st inajw on both larger and smaller 
scales are piililished for revenue and .special piir- 
poses. 

Tlie Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, 
though under a dili'erent department of government 
(Science and Art), may be shortly noticed here. 
The Englisli survey, begun in 1832, wn,s compieled 
on the scale of 1 inch to a mile (solid geology), and 
the Drift survey proceeded with. Tlie Irish survey 
was begun in 18411, but was subsequently puspended 
till 1845. It was completed in 1887, and tlie whole 
of the maps arc now published. In 1854 the survey 
■was extended to Scotland. The southern lialf of the 
country has been completed, and tlie mapping of 
the Highlands is now in progress. The surveys 
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are Tnade on the G-iiich maps in tlie parts of the 
country -where these exist, Init the results are 
puhlished on tlie 1-ineli scale only, except some 
of the niineral districts, wliieh are jssneil also on 
the (j-iuch scale. liesiiles the maps, sheets of 
sections, hoiizontal and vertical, with valuahle 
niemoira, and nionoirraphs on fo.ssik, are also pnh- 
lished ; and a general index map, scale 4 miles to 
an inch, in in progress, A survey of the ’Went 
Indie.s has been carried out, and luenroir.s desei ip- 
tire of the geology of Trinidad, Jamaica, and 
Ihitish Guiana har e been piihlinhed. The geologi- 
cal survey of Canada and that of India are vast 
undertakings in progie.ss; also government geo- 
logical ami mining surr-eys are in jrrogre.ss in 
the Australian coloities. See the articles CON- 
Touu LiJtES, M.rp, Surveying ; Colonel White’s 
OrdnuHco Survcij of the United Kingdom (Edin. 
188G). 

Ordovician, a nanre sometimes given to a 
geological forrrralion intermediate between Cam- 
brian and Siluriair ; othcr-rrise accounted tire Lower 
Siluriair strata. It is so called fronr the Ordo vices, 
an ancient British tribe. 

0rc-dei)O.sitS. Any mineral rvhich is obtained 
by mirriirg, and which coirtains a rvorkahle pro- 
pin-tiorr of a nretal, r.s called by miriero an ore. 
Ores are met with in various forms artd positions 
in the earth’s crust. Sorrretime.s tliey are found 
hr gi'avel, sand, and other alluvial deposits. 
Exatiri^rles of this class are aihtrded by the phieets 
of Cahfornia (see Gold), the now exhairsted tin- 
strearrr work.s of Cornwall, arrd the hog iron ores 
of various looalitie.s. Itr other oases the oi-es occur 
disHerrririaled througli igireous and sedimentary 
rooks. Tin ore artd nragiretic iron ore are fre- 
quently met tr'itli in this form. When the wltole 
rock is pernreated witlr mineral matter, acctrmit- 
lated in ririnrrto veins, the depo.sit is termed a stuck- 
woi'k. Exaittirles of .such deposit.? of tin ore occur 
at Carclase and other places in Cornwall, artd at 
Altenherg itr Saxony. Agaiir, the ores may occur 
in detached ma,sso.-.. >Sncli, for in.staitce, are the 
red Inematite deposits of Ulverston in Lancashire, 
tile brown hiernatite of the Forest of Dean, the iron 
rrrorrutnin.s of Gellivara and Tahei'g in Sweden, 
and of hlissoufi. Tire ores may ocerrr in regular 
parallel beds (see Mining) or seams interpolated 
hetweeir rocks of sedimerrtary origin, as in the case 
of the iforrstone of the coal-nreasures, artd in that 
of the cupriferous shale of Mansfeld in Prnssian 
Saxony, a seam trot more than 5 ittches thick which 
has been worked -without interruption since the 
12tlr century. La,stly, ores are met with in tahnlar i 
nrasses, krrowrr as rirrneral veins or lodes, difforirtg 
irt character- fronr the errclosing rocks. Tire sirrrplest 
classilrcatiori of oie-deirosit.s is that based on their 
form, into two divisiorrs ; ( 1 ) tabular deposits, a 
clas.s subdivided irrto («) beds, whether inter- 
sli-atified or superficial, artd [h) lodes; and (2) jron- 
tahirlar deposits, or nrasses. 

A lode is usually defined as a repository of 
trrirreral matter -rvhielr fills rrrore or less completely 
a forrrrer fissure. Thorrgh this defirrition is un- 
doubtedly true itr most cases, deposits are occasion- 
ally rrrefc with in which the rock at the sides of the 
fissrrre, having heerr so altered as to render it wor th 
working, shorrid he considered as part of the lode. 
These exceptional cases are included in a rrrore 
general definition propmrnded by Dr C. Le Neve 
Foster, who regai'ds lode.s as tahnlar deposits of 
irrineral, which have heerr formed suhseqirerrtiy to 
the rooks by which Urey are surrounded. Lodes 
are very variable irr thickrre.s.s, fronr a mere film rtp 
to 150 feet or more. Their longitudinal extent m 
erprally variable. The great Mother Lode of Gili- 
foriria has been traced for a distance of 70 miles. 


In tahrtlar dc|iot.its. whether' beds or lodes, two 
dimeri-iim.'! jivedciiiiinate, arrd tlie tlirrd or smalle.st 
diriien-,ii)ii, the per pendiculai' distance hetweerr the 
two hounding planes, is teimed the tliickrress. 
The adjacent rock on Ijotli sides of these tw o planes 
is terriieil the couiitrg ; the portion on Avhich the 
deposit lias i.s the fuot-vidl, and that covering it is 
t\\e hanginy-wall. With beds or seams, these are 
known as the fioor or ;-oo/r-espectively. The strike 
of ,a deposit is the angle foi-rned -vrilli the meridian 
by the direction of a horizontal line drawn in tire 
middle plane, and its dtp is tlie incUnation down- 
wards ttieastir-ed in degi’ees from tire horizontal. 
As the dip of lodes is rrsirally considerable, it Is 
sometimes measured from the vertical, and is tlierr 
termed underlie or hade. The portion of a tiiiueral 
deposit occirrring at tire srrrface is known as tlie 
outcrop, hassct, or (in the ignited States) ctpex. 
The contents of lode.s vary, some parts containing 
worthless rein-matter or yaiupie, other's lietug filled 
with ore. The inoduotive portions are termed 
courses, bunches, shoots (LT.S. chutes), or pipes of 
ore. Cro.ss-corrrses are veins with a direction rreavly 
at right angle.? to the chief lodes of any particiriar 
mirrirrg district. Experience sltows tliat tlie pro- 
ductiveness of lodes is all'ected by intersection -witlr 
otlier veirts, by tire rrature of the adjacent r-ock, and 
by chattges of dip or of strike. 

The origirr of mineral veins is a irrucli debated 
suhiect whicli has long occupied the atteirtion of 
geologists. All the theories which have at various 
times been liroiight forward asstrtne in the first 
idaee that a fissure has been fonrred in tire earth's 
erirst. This fissure has, it is thought, been filled 
rtp by rrieolranieal action causing the attrition of 
the sides, by sublimation, by iirjectron of nrolten or 
plastic material from Irelow, as iir the case of dykes 
of emptive rock, or, Irtstly, by depo,sitioir.s fronr 
solution, corniirg fi'onr above, from below, or fronr 
the sides. The last ruentiorred, known as the 
lateral secretion theory, hits received gr'eat sup- 
port by the researches of Prof. F. Sandberger. 
Tliese re.searehes have sliorvn the presence of the 
coutmon Imavy metals in r ocks belongirrg to every 
geological period. L'opner, tin, lead, zinc, cobalt, 
and itk'kel liave been uetccted irr silicates (mica, 
arrgite, arrd olivine), occirrrirrg as coiriporrent 
iithrerals of tlie corrmronest rocks. Prof, band- 
berger tlrer-efore eoirchrdes that tbe.s-e metals have 
been dissolved out and deposited itr li.ssmes. 

The srrbject of nritreral depoait.s is systematically 
treated in J. A. Pi)ilJip.s’ Trcitthe on Ore-deposits 
(Lond. 1884), in which a full bibliography of the 
subject will be found. The redrretiorr of ores is 
discussed under ME'l'.iLLUllG Y, and imder the names 
of the several metals. 

Or'egOll) one of the Pacific states of the Amer- 
ican Uaiori, is in 42" — 4G° N. lat. and 116’ 40' — 124“ 
-15' W". long, and is bounded N. c„p>Tigkt rsor in tr.s. 
by Washington, E. by Idaho, and by j. e. Liiniiumts 
8. by California and Nevada. coinpnuy 
Area, 90,030 sq, m . , or almost twice that of England. 
Oregon on the west is literally rock-hound by 
the Coast Range of luountaiiis, liaviiig, however, 
tiuiuerotts indentations -which fiirnisli good liarbmirs 
for sea-going r'csseks. The Cohiinhia River afi’ords 
the largest and deepest entrance. Keventy miles 
east of the Coast Range is the Cascade Range, 
rising to a height of 0000 to SOOO feet, and at 
almost regnlar intervals siinnounted by snow- 
capped peAs of nearly double that altitude. Fruiu 
the Cascade Range eastwai-d to the Blue Motiii- 
tains, about 70 miles, and farther on to the eastern 
boundary of tlie state, the surface is diversified by 
mountains and valleys, rolling plains, and table- 
lands. Here the soil and climate are suitable for 
agricnltnre and grazirrg. Irr Western Oregon is 
tire Willamette valley, 1.30 irriles long and 60 nriles 
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■wide, evciy foot of which is arable anil fertile — 
luhnited by «oil and cliiiiiite to arain and finit. 
Tlie \'alley is situated lietvveeii the (Joast Baiige 
and the Cascade Uaiige of luouiitaius. South of 
this are the Uiiijxiiia and Rogue Itiver valleys, 
both of wluoli iiioduce largo rj^uaiititios of fiuit. 

The climate of Uiegou is mild, in sjute of its 
northerly situation, owing lirat to the oceanic cui- 
rent from Jaiian, which, starting witli a tempera- 
ture of 90°, is from -19° to 54° oil' the coast liere. 
Moreover, the cold Arctic winds aie warded off by 
the Cascade Range, and no bli/zaul can cross the 
Rocky Mountains. The range of temperature from 
sunmier to winter is small. Un the coast Ihe 
climate is mild and ^alies little, hub there is tog 
in suiunun’ and excessive iiun in winter; in the 
'Willametto valley the sunnncrs aie jdensant, the 
winters wet, and spiiiig .riid aulunui Joggy in ihe 
niorninga; the Umpgua valley has a delightful 
climate, witli aoiiie snow in winler; and the same, 
with greater heat and eold, is Li-ue of the Rogue 
River valley, the hike legion in l4ie south-e.ast, and 
Eastein Oregon, whore there is a good deal of 
snow in winter. Thu average mean tciiiperature is 
,5(1° K., tUu raiuf.Ul Sb inches — 17 at hiiikville, iu 
the interior, and 59 at A.sLoria, on the eoasL. 

The graiu-crop.s of Uiegoii are wheat, oats, 
harley, rye, and maize, in this order. Flav- 
sced, hay, potatoes, tobacco, and hops (prinoiiially 
along the riveis Willamette and Mackenzie) laio 
also raised. From three to four million pound.s of 
butter and cheese aio produced annually. (Iveat 
fiuiuibitics of fruit, both green and dried, are 
auuually shiin»id from the state, especially from 
the western distiicfcs; hut in Eastern Oregon, too, 
e.xccllenl tiuit is ])roiluced, and, us the hunch-gras.s 
is fast disaiiiiearhig, and the hcrd.s of cattle arc 
diminishing, agiicuitiiral and hoi Licultiiial pursuits 
are I'uoeivliig mine alteiiLiim. The lauds he.st 
suited for fiuit-farming arc mainly limited to the 
valleys and foot-hills j hut these are of vast c.xlent, 
and the oxtremc richness of the soil ,'inil the mild- 
ness of the climate make the stale's [iroduetivo 
powers almost iiiconcoiralily great. The demand 
abroad for Uregon fruits more than douhled anim- 
ully from hSSS to 1890. Tlie most successful fruits 
are the Italian iirniie, apples (Oregon is ealled ‘the 
land of red aiiiilea’), peats, punches, giane.s, and 
cherric.s (the Royal Ann cherries grow too laig'o for 
one hite). The wealth of Oregon in tiuiher is 
remarkahle. The Oregon Pacilie Railioad, in 
crossing the Cascade Range, passes through a great 
tiinher belt extending fur 90 eontimioiis miles ; and 
it i.s stated that careful exaniiiiatioii show.s in one 
locality enough timber on one square mile to 
supply for twenty years a mill cutting 150,000 feet 
a day. 

Among the other industries of Oregon may lie 
mentioned the catching and tinning of .salmon 
(430,000 eases were shipped from the Columbia 
River in 1890), the rearing of sheep (E, astern 
Oregon produces large quantities of wool of good 
quality), and mining. The minerals of the .state 
comprise coal (29,600 turns iu 1885), iron ore, gold 
(14,965 oiuicea), copper, nickel, quicksilver, liro- 
elay, ohrome, silver, niaiiganesc, zinc, lead, ami 
platinum. Trade is facilitated by nnraeroiis lines 
of railway, and the navigable rivor.s have .steamers 
running all the year, in 1891 tliere were three 
tlirough lines connecting Oregon witli the east and 
south, and another was in oonstmetion. 

Under the title of Oregon was fiiriiierly included 
all the land between the Rooky Mountains and the 
Pacilie Ocean north of 42° N. lat. .John J.-ioob 
Astor established Astoria (cpv. ) in 1811 ; in 1813 
it was sold to the North-western Fur Company, 
and it afterwards passed into the possession of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Great BrHain’.s claim to 


the teiTitory was based on Drake's disenveiy uf 
the coa.st in 1579, Cook’s visit to Juan de i'vwa 
I'itrnit in 1778, the explorations of Captain John 
Meares in 1788 89, ami \'aiicouver’s suivey of 
the entile coast fiimi 30° to 60° R. lat., and ilb- 
covery and ascent of the Colunihia River, in 1793 
A treaty of joint occupation was agreed to between 
Britain ami tlie United States in 1818, and einliueil 
until 184(1. iScttlemeut by the New En>daiuh‘is 
licgan ill 1832, and an Indian mission was jilanted 
at , Salem liy the Methiiilists in 1834. The Oic'iiu 
question was n proiniiiuiii feature of the piesiilential 
contest ill 1844. Iu 1846 the dispute was coin- 
promised, tlie boundary line with British Anieiica 
being fixed at 49° N. lat. Oregon became a terii- 
toiy in 1848, and, with reduced iimits, a state in 
1850. It has Ihirty-mie coniitips, and sends one 
icpicscntative to cinigiess. Tlie jiulge.s of tlie 
sU]iiome court aic elected by iiopulai vote. The 
total value of ]n'oiiciLy in 1890 was !ipll5,()00,(lfin. 
The public .school .sy.stciu consists of distiiet scliiiols 
( KiO.J (irganised districts in 1890, with 1499 scliool- 
limisos and 2506 teachcr.s ) fi ee to all between the 
age.s of four and twenty, the slate univci.sity at 
Eugene, the state agiicultuial colletje at Ciirviillis, 
and four mirmai schools, liesidcs institutions for 
the blind, deaf and diiinli, and orphans. There 
are also thirty lliree iiiivale ami denominational 
instituLiiiiis. The iirincipal cities me Portland, 
the iiiutriipolis (I'oii., with .subiiib'-, 75,000), Salem, 
the eapital (12,001)), Astoria anil Albiiiiy (7000), 
and Fbigeuu (4000). Pup. of the stale (1860) 
.52, 404; (1880) 174,708; (1800) 313,767. 

Oregon River. See Ctii,uMm.\. 

Orel, a town of Russia, stands on the Oka, 222 
miles by rail KSW. of Moscow, has nmnufactiueB 
of ropes, tallow, bricks, nmehinery, and verdigiis, 
and a busy trade iu grain, uipes, atiil tallow. It 
was burned down in 1848 and again in 1858, Pop. 
(1883) 76,601 — The i/oixriinictil of Orel, an agri- 
cultural and busy iiulnstiial region, has titi area of 
18,(130 .sq. in., anil a pop. (1883) of 1,918,342. 

Orelljiiisi. Hee Am.vzon. 

Orelli. K' AstxVR i'ON, scholar, was horn at 
Eniieh, 13th Pehiuary 1787. Grdnined in 1806, he 
next year hccaiiie a Rufiiriiied preacher at Bergamo; 
iu Isis a teacher in the ciinlimal school at Poire; 
in 1819 profc.s.siir at Znrieli, and in 183.'i inofe&sor 
Ilf Classical Philiihigy.iii the newly ■fimiiileil univer- 
sity. lie died at Zui it'll, 6Lh Jiuiiiary 1849. Drclli 
edited many chusical mithms witli great learning, 
ta.s((>, and acute diseriniiiiatiun, in particular Iliirace 
( 1837-38), Tacitus (1846-47), and Ciceni (1820-31), 
His Onmnastieon Ttillinnum (1836-38) anil In- 
svripiionimi Latiiini'iim HclBctanim Cutketiu (1828) 
also deserve mention. 

Orelli. Konkaii von, theologian, was bom at 
Zurich, 25t!i January 1846, and stnilied at Lausanne, 
Zurich, Erlangen, and e,siiecially theology at 
Tiihingcn, and oriental languages at Leipzig. ^ In 
186!) ho liecaiiie orpluin-lKHisc ]ireacher at Zurich, 
primi-iloeeiit in 1871, professor extra-ordinary of 
Theology at Basel iu 1873, and ordiiiaiy iiiofch.sor 
there in 1881. Among his writing.s arc fJic Alt- 
tcstumeiitlii-fie Wclfuuqunf/ von dcr Vollcmlung dps 
Goltcsreu'hs (1882; Eng. trails. 1885) and admir- 
able Commentaries on Isaiali (1887; traus. 1889), 
Jeremiah (1887), E/.ekicl and the Twelve Minor 
Prophets (1888). 

Oreillnirg, a town of Euroiiean Russia, stands 
on the river Ural, liy rail 727 miles ESE. of 
Moscow'. Founded (1743) as a frontier fortiess, 
it is now of importance for its commerce only ; it 
imports cotton, silk-stufl's, cattle, hides, &o. from 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Tashkent. Corn, metals, 
sugar, woven goods are the principal exports. The 
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town jiO'sO'^es a.u ar.-^eioil aiul two iuilitar\ school--. 
Pop. (1882) 42,123. — Thu tjucct unicnt has an area 
of 73,794 .srp ni. and a pop. of 1,198,360, of veiy 
mixed races, Bashkh.-, (240,000) and Cossacks 
(229,000) predominating. 

Orciiso, capital of a Galician province of Siiain, 
near tlie frontier of Pol tiigal, on tlie left hank of 
the Minlio, and (10 miles from its mouth. It has 
hot sulphurou.s springs, and nianufactnreo woollens, 
linens, and chocolate. Po]). 13,291. 

Oreortai»lllie, agenTm of tiec.s of the natiinal 
order Laniaceic, sometinie-- called Aoimtain Laurel. 
0. ojiiferu is a native of the countries on the lower 
part of the Amazon. A volatile oil ohtained from 
the hark is used as a liniment, and when kejit for 
a siioit time deposits a great quantity of cainphoi. 
0. nipiiinrii is a very huge tree with strong-scented 
wood, the hark of which yields the cinnamon of 
Mauritiu.s. It grows also in Ilonilion and Jlaihi- 
gasi'ar. 0. ftcfois, a native of the f'anaries, lias 
wood {Til-ii-oiji/) oi a most disagieeahlp odour. 0. 
biillrita, found at the Cape of Good Ho))e, is also 
remarkable for the disagieeahle odour of its wood, 
the Sliiik-irood of the colonists j Imt it is haul, 
durable, beautiful, take.s an excellent polish, and 
is used in sliiplmildiiig. 

Ofeodonts, an extinct faiiiily of ungulates, the 
remains of wdiicli occur in the Teitiary deixisits of 
Noi th Aiuerioa. 

Ore.stes, -son of Agameniuou and Clytiemnestra. 
'When Ids father was iiiiiidered hy Ids mother and 
her paraniotn- *Egistlms he was saved by Ids sister 
Electra, who sent him seciotly to Phocis to the 
court of Stvophiua, husband of Agiuiieinnon’s sister. 
Here he formed a romantic frieiidsluii with the king’s 
son, Pylades, and as soon as he had grown up the 
pair went seoiutly to Argos, and slow Clytiemnestra 
aiul ..Egisthus. Madness seized him' after the 
matricule, and he Hod from land to land, ever 
haunted b.v tlie avenging Eidimyes or Piiiies. At 
Athens, w’iiitlier he had lied hy advice of Apollo, 
he was imrged of guilt hy the Areoimgii.s. Learn- 
ing from Ajiollo, according to another story, that 
lie could only recover from hU madness hy carry- 
ing olf tlie statue of Artemis from the Taniic 
Chersonesns, he Journeyed thither along with 
Pylades, but the friends were seized hy the natives 
to he sacrilieed to Artemis. Her prLe.stessIphigenia 
recognised her brother in Orestes, and all three 
e.scaped together, carrying the .statue with them. 
Orestes recovered his father’s 'kingdom at Myceiim, 
slew Nenptoleraus, and married his wife Hermione, 
w’ho had been formerly iiromised to himself. The 
story of Orestes all'orded a favourite theme to the 
great tragedians— to TEschylus in the extant 
trilogj’, the Oresteia : Aijcunemnoii, Choepliori, and 
EumenUhs ; to Sophocles in his Eleelm ; to 
Euripides in his Orestes and Electra. See Becker, 
Die Omtes-sage der Oricc/icii (Wittenberg, 1858). 

Orfila, M.tTHiEU Joseph Bon-wehtuee, 
founder of the science of toxieology, was horn at 
IMalion in Minorca, 24th April 1787, and studied at 
Valencia, Barcelona, and Paris (whither ho was 
sent hy the junta of his province). In October 
1811 he received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
and immediately commenced a private course of 
lectures on chemistry, hotimy, and anatomy, wdiich 
was largely attended, and, along with his successful 
practice, soon rendered him famous. In 1813 
appeared the liust edition of hi.s celebrated work on 
poisons, entitled Traiti de Tojicologie Gcnercde 
( Paris). In 1819 he was created a citizen of France, 
and became professor of Jiirispnidence ; and in 1823 
he was transferred to the chair of Cliemistry, to 
which in 1831 was added the deanship of the 
faculty. On the outbreak of the revolution of 
1848 he was deprived of his place in the medical 


faculty oil account of lli^ conservative opinion-,, 
but retained his profc-.--ordiip. He died at Paib, 
Match 12, 1853. Other voik-, were on medic, rl 
eliemistrj (1817) and on foicnsic nipiliciiie ( 1.82.7) 
He also contrihuteil largely to vaiious journals, 
dictionaiies, and eiicyclopa-dias. 

Orford. See W.tLPOLE. 

Orii'Jln ( Gr. ori/aumi, ‘an iiistiniiiont ' ). a 
iiiu-ieal instrument iil.ayed hykevs, and gerii-ially 
also hy pedals, and consisting of 'metal and wooil 
]iipcs, -nliich somnl by wind .sLoied in bellous, and 
admitted into them at will. The following desciili- 
tioii is necessaiilv restricted to the most fiinda- 
mental aiiangements of this veiy complicated 
iiistriitiient. As met with in c.ithedrals ,arnl large 
cliuiclies, the oigan euminise.' fom or .sometiiiies 
live depaitinents. each in most ipspects a scjiar.ate 
iiistinnicnt with ils own niecliani'm, called lespec- 
lively the r/nn. the rJioir-orfinn, the sii-ell- 

organ, the pcdal-oniim, and sometimes the solo- 
01 gun. Each has its own keylmiird, hut the 
different keyhnaids aie hrniiglit into juxtaposition, 
so as to he under the enntiol of one pei foriiier. 
Keyboards played by tlie hands are cfillcd manual, s ; 
by the feet, pedals, Tliree manuals, belonging to 
the choir, gieat, and swell oigans le-jiectively, rise 
ahine eacli other like stops in front of the per- 
former, while the pedals by whicb the pedal-oigan 
is played aie jilaceil on a level with hi? feet. 'I'he 
condensed air sipiplied hv the hellovi is conv eyed 
tliiougli a u'ind-irnni. into a leind-i /test. Eiicli 
department of the organ, it may he mentioned, has 
it? wind -chest. Attnclicd to tlie iiiiiier part of the 
wind-chcbt is the njijicr hoard, an ingenioii? con- 
trivance lor conveying tlie wind at jileasine to any 
individual pipe, or pi]ie.», exclu.'ively of the vest, 
In the iijiper hoard aie .set the jnpes, of which a 
number of diflerent quality, ranged behind each 
other, belong to each note. Beneath the upper 
hoard is a low of parallel f/rooees, miming horizon- 
tally backwards, corresiioiitling each to one of tlie 
keys of the imstrimient. On any of the key.s heing' 
pressed down, a valve is opened which supplies 
wind to the groove belonging to it. The varioii.s 
jiipes of each key stand in a fine diiectly above its 
gioove, and the iijiper surface of the groove i.s ]ier- 
forated with holes bored ujivvards to them. "Were 
this the whole mechanism of the sound-hoard the 
wind on entering any groove would penetrate all 
the pipes of that groove ; tlieic is, however, in the 
upjier hoard another series of horizontal groov'es at 
right angles to those beneath, supplied with cross- 
slides, which can he diawm out or pushed in at 
pleasure hy a mechanism worked hy the (hmv-stops 
)ilaced within the player’s reach. Each slide is 
perforated with holes, which, when it is drawn ont, 
complete the communication between the wind- 
chest and the inpe.s ; the communication with 
the pipes immediately above any slide being, 
on the other hand, closed up when the slide 
is pmshed in. The pipes above each slide form 
a coiitinnous set of one paiticular quality, and 
each set of pijies is called a stop. Each de[iart- 
ment of the organ is su])j)lied with a number of 
stop.?, piroduoing sound? of diffeient quality. The 
great-organ, some of whose pipes appear as show- 
pipes in front of the instrument, contains the 
main body’ and force of the organ. Behind it 
stands the choir-organ, vvliose tones are less 
powerful, and more litted to accompany the voice. 
Above the choir-organ is the swell-organ, who.se 
pipes are enclosed in a wooden box with a front of 
louvre-hoards like Venetian blind,?, vvhieli may he 
made to opeu and shut by a pedal, with a view of 
producing crescendo and dmimiendu effects. The 
eclal-organ is sometimes placed in an entire state 
eluiid the choir-organ, and sometimes divided and 
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a part arranyed on each side. Tlie most usual 
coiupa'-s of the manuals is from C on tlie second 
line below the bas.s st.all' to P above the third 
ledyor line over the treble stall'; and the coiui)!iss 
of the pedals is from the .same C to the F between 
the bass and treble star'es — i.e. two octaves and a 
half. The real couipas.s of notes is, as will be seen, 
nnicli greater. 

Onjun-pipes vary nnicb in form and material, but 
belong to two great classes, known aa Jlue-pipcs and 
recd-jiipcs. A .section of one of the fornier 
is repre.sented in the ligure. Its e.ssential 
parts are the foot o, the body b, and a Hat 
plate c, called the laiKjwKje, extending 
nearly aero.ss the pipe at the jioint of junc- 
tion of foot and Ijiidy. There is an open- 
ing, (k, in the pipe, at the spot where the 
ianguage i.s discontinuous. The wind ad- 
l) mitted into tlie foot ruslies tlirough the 
narrow slit at d, ami, in impinging agaiirst 
p 0 , imparts a vdliratory motion to the column 
— of air in the ]iipo, Lliu result of which is a 
niusical note, dependent for its pitch on 
tile lenytii of that column of air, and con- 
scfincntly on the length of the body of the 
pipe : by dimlilin'g the leirgth of the inpo we obtain 
a note of half tlie liilch, or lower hy an octavo, 
tsiicli is the general piinciple of all line-pipes, 
wliother of wood or of metal, .sirbject to con.siilcr- 
ahle diversities of detail. Metal pipes have gener- 
ally a cylindrical section, wooden pipes a square 
or oblong section, A Hue-pipe may ho stopped at 
the upper end hy a plug oallcd a toiiipwii, the elt'ect 
of wliicli Is to lower the pitcli an octave, the vibiat- 
ing column of air being doulilcd in length, as it iias 
to traverse the pipe twice liofoie making its exit. 
Pipes are sometimes lialf stopped, liaving a kiird of 
ciiiinney at tlio top. Tlie reed-pipe coasists of a 
leed placeil inside a metallic pipe. 'I'his reed is a 
tube of metal, with tlic fronl. part out away, and a 
tongue or spring put in its place. Tlie lower end 
of tlie tongue ia free, the upper end attached to the 
top of tlie reed ; hy tlie admission of air into the 
pipe the tongue i.s made to vibrate, and, in striking 
either the edge of tlio reed or the air, produces a 
mn.sical note, dependent for its pitcli on tlio length 
of tlie tongue, its quality being determined to a 
great extent hy tlie length ami form of tlie piiio or 
hell within which the reed is placed. When the 
vibrating tongue doe.s nut strike the eilgc of tlie 
reed, hut the air, we liave what is called the free 
reed, .siniiliir te what is in use in the llariiioniiim 
(q.v. ). To describe tlie pilch of an oi’gaii-pipo 
terms are used derived fvom the standard length of 
an open line-pipe of that nlteh. The largest pipe 
in use is the 32-feet C, which is an octave below 
the lowest C of the modern pianoforte. There is, 
however, now in the now Sydney organ a pedal 
stop Gd-fcet tone. By a 3'2-feeb or Ifi-feet stop 
we mean one wlioso lowest note is produced by a 
pipe 32 feet or 16 feet in length. 

The stops of an orgoan do not always produce the 
note properly belonging to the key struck ; some- 
times they give a note an octave, or, in the piedal- 
organ, even two octaves lower, and sometimes one 
of the harmonics higlior in pitch. Compound or 
mixture stojis have several Jiipcs to each key, cor- 
responding to the dilierent harmonics of the ground- 
tone. There is an endless variety in the number 
and kinds of stop.s in ilift'erent organs ; some are, 
and some are not continued through the whole 
range of manual or pedal. Some of the more 
important stops are called open or stopjied dirijnison 
(a term which implies that they extend throughout 
the whole compass of the keyboard ). The stops on 
an organ are ]n'inoipall.y of 8 feet in the manuals. 
The dulcimm is an 8-feot manual stop, of small 
diameter, so called from the sweetness of its tone. 


Among the veud-stop.s are tlie clarion, oboe, bassoon 
vox huniana, trumpet or posaunc, and trombone or 
qpbiclc/de, deriving tlieiv names from real or fan- 
cied resemblances to tlicse instruments and to the 
human voice. Of the coinjiound-.stops the most 
lirevalent in Britain is tlio scsqiiialtc.ra.—rr\ar 9 , fre- 
qiicntly called mixture — consisting of Uiiee to live 
ranks of open metal pipes, often a 17th, 19tli 
22(1, ‘2Gth, .aiul 20Lli from tlic ground-tone. Tin; 
resources of the organ arc fiutlier increased hy 
appliances called couplers, by which a .second 
manual and its .stop,? can be brought into play, or 
the same manual can he united to itself in' tlie 
octave below or above. 

Organs arc now genmally Limed on the eijnal 
tomporaiiient (.see TiijriMiR.isiENT). The notation 
for the organ is in tliiee stave.s, consisting of a 
treble and two bass clef.s ; lint in old coiiipositioiw 
the soprano, tenor, ami alto clef.s aie used. 

The organs used in antiquity wore principally 
water-orgaii.s. Large w'liter-orgaiis were em|il(iye’d 
to accompany the iierfonnance.s at tlie Koii'i.an 
tlioatrc.s, and .'-iinilar iii.strnmonLs were to he fmnid 
in the hippodiome.s of CVmstantiiiople. Tlie scope 
of the iiistnnnenb was tlierefovc oiigiiiaily secular, 
and one of the earliest tiatrons of lliu organ was tlie 
Kiiiiioror Nero. Cte.sibins of Alexandria iinist he 
ercclitod witli (he ini'onthm of tlio organ. Taking 
the idea from a nocnllar .sort of clepsydia or M'ater- 
clock which lie tiad invented, and one function of 
which was to tell tlie lionrs of the night hy musical 
notes, ho worked onwards from invention' to inven- 
tion until he constrnctcil the earliest watev-organs. 
The instruments sliown to Novo and the llrst organs 
ever semi in Uonie weic from the designs of t'tesi- 
bins. The water moohanisni in tlie ‘ water-organs' 
was connected solely with the blowing, and seems 
to have heoii iiisisteil on so strongly by tlie early 
organ-lmildovs in order to render' that oiieiatiiin 
cqiiahlo and .steady. By means of pistons wnikhig 
in cylinders the wind wa.s ]mnipcd tlirnngli water 
into the wind-eliest, where were set the pipes, fnr- 
ni.slied on the liottoni with slides, which were con- 
nected with iron k(‘ys by strings nr trackers. Suck 
was the main did'eromie between the water-organ 
and the wind-organ. The water-organ liecaine the 
rage of lioiiie and increased in favour us the empire 
hastened to its decline, in tlic reign of Honorius 
(‘100 A. II.) no nolilciinan’s hrm.se was ooti.siilered com- 
[ilete witlinut its organ, and portable watcr-orgiin.3 
woie made in great niimliers wliich could be carried 
hy slaves from lionse to liinise, where concerts or 
musical gatherings u'ere attended hy their masters. 
After the overthrow of the western empire organ- 
building soeins to liavo lieen lost, among otlier 
useful arts, inidor the iiiHuence of the hailiarian 
inroads. Constantinople, however, remained what 
it had always lieen, tlie great home of orgnu-bnild- 
ing in the ancient world. The niagnilicence of the 
organa in the tJolden Hippodrome is spoken of 
with enthn.siiisin hy the Byzantine historians. An 
organ which was brought by certain Byzantine 
anihasbadors on a mission to Charlomagne is said 
to have served as a model for the lirst organ ever 
built in media'val Eur(i]ie, constructed hy the ordens 
of that emperor according to tlio Greek pattern. 
From Aix-ra-Chaiicllc the use of orgains spread 
thronglnmt Ohai'leinngno’.s empire, and this instru- 
ment served as a model for tlio i est. 

The application of bellows to the organ was 
known in the days of the later lioman emperors. 
On the obelisk of Theodosius we have a delineation 
of an oig'an blown solely by bellows. Probably 
the invention of the bellows nieclianism dates from 
tlie time of the Emperor Julian. 'Yet this great 
secret of organ-lmilding was rarely if ever acted 
upon; and until the end of the 9th century, when 
Germany had become the centre of organ-building, 
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■watei'-org.-iii* tt'Pie the aliiinst exclusive form of 
organ employed hotli in Europe and the East. 
Towards the enil of the Otli century large hellovs 
organs hegan to he hiiilt, in keeping with the 
large Romanesque clnuolies of the times. Thirty 
hollows were employed in some of these organs”; 
the outstretched arirt.s of the organist eonld nut 
span the compass of air octavo ; and the player 
or player's struck each key nith their list, 'tn 
the nionaster'ie.s meanivliile, -where hixo was not 
so iiriicli in demand, the niechani.stu of the organ 
was iitiu vcllotisly elahmated. The complete fur- 
nishings of the organ [ifirt.s were mamifactnred in 
the monasteries, even down to the smelting of the 
metals whereof the pipes were mailp. Those dini- 
iirntive oi-gan.s, called regals, .so small that they 
cnnld he held on the palm of the haml, wei'e the 
outcome of monastic ingenuity, and L’ope Sylvester 
II. was a warm |iatron of organ-huildirig, and hiiii- 
ftclf no mean inventor in the art. 

The family of the Autignati, in Ihescia, had a 
great name a.s nigiin-huildeiR in the Kiith and IGth 
centuries. The organs of England were once in 
high repute, but tire ptiiiLariisin of the Civil War 
doomed mo.sl) of them to de.structiou ; and when 
they had to he replaced after the Restoration it 
was fonml that there was no longer a snilicioncy 
of huilder'.s in the country. Foreign oigaii-biiildert, 
were therefore invitml to settle in England, the 
most remarkahle of whom were HornhaKl SclmihU 
< generally called Father Smith), his nephews, and 
ilenatns Harris, Christoplrei' Schreider, SneUlcr, 
and Uyliehl buceeoded them ; and, at a later 
period. Green and Ar'ery, some of whose organs 
Itavo never been surpassed in tone. The largest 
English oi'ga'ns are tlmse of the Royal Albert Hall, 
St Paul’s C.ithedral, the Ale.vandra Palace, the 
(Irj'stal Pidaco, St George’s Hall, Liverpool, and the 
Leeds Town-liall. The German organs are remark- 
able for preserving the balance of power tvell among 
tiro various masses, but in mechanical contrivance 
they are surpassed by tho.se of England. 

The largest organ in the world is usually said to 
he that in the o<athedrid of Seville, which is stated 
to have 110 stops awl o3()0 pipes, 'riiere are several 
organs in that cathedral, and this immense organ 
is said to exceed them all considerably in size. The 
method of blowing it is peculiar ; a man -walks up 
and down a long planking, arranged like tire famil- 
iar ‘see-sa-w,’ the nrotioii of which (ills the bellows. 
Since, however, there is a conllict of testimony a.s 
to the Seville organ, and no certain indication of 
its magnitude can he gathei'ed e.xcept by reports 
upon hearsay, the auperioi-lty in point of size among 
theorgans of Europe is usually conceded tothelJntch 
organs. The oi'gan in the cathedral of St Lawrence 
at Rotterdam is an immense sti'iictui-e, containing 
a great organ with 18 stops, a choir with 15, a posi- 
tive with 18, an echo with 8, and a perlal-oi-gan 
with 16 stops. These, along with 11 accessoiy 
stops, make up a total of 86 stops. The organ at 
the cathedral of St Bavon at Haarlem was long 
celebrated as the largest in the world. It took 
three and a half year.s to build, anil cost £10,000. 
It posse.s.9e.s 40SS pijies and 60 stop.s, e.xchisive of 
accessory stops. Tire oi-gan of the Protestant 
CImrcli in Uti-eoht has 59 stoi>s, including 
tire acces.sory- ones; that in the Octagon Church 
at Rotterdam posse.sses a total complement of 
52 stop.s. St Peter’s at Rome has four smallish 
organs, the largest of wliich has only 2 manuals 
arid pedal, aud 27 stojrs in all, thus divided — 
great, 17 ; swell, 6 ; pedal, 4. The second largest 
oi'gan in St Peter’s has hut 1 niannal and pedal. 
Generally speaking, the Italian organs are much 
inferior in point of size to those of the northern 
nations. 

Up till the middle of the nineteenth century, little 


inteie-t waR taken in org.in Imilding in Americ.-i. 
The election of ihe great oi-g.in in the IMti'ie Hall, 
Ro'ton, by a Genii, in liuilder, M'alcker of 'Wiirtem- 
heig, gave the fiiot impcni^ to piililic iiitei'c-t in 
the matter, [loo-.i-vclt of New \oi'k, and ,J,udine, 
lLkewi:-e of New Vovk, are two of the be^t-known 
org.ru-biiildei.-. in Amcric.i at the piewwt tiiiic. 
Roosevelt has iuveuteil ‘the .automatic adju, stable 
eoiiihination,' which enables the player- to jikac'i; 
any i-equired coiiiliinatioii of >top~ under iiiuiiedi.ite 
coiitiol, anil to alter such couihiiiations ,as fiequentlv 
asdc-iieil. By liG coiistructioii of the iGinf-cliesf, 
also, each pipe lias its own v.alve, actii.ited by com- 
pressed air. Among the largest organs in America 
.ai-e the organs of the Rointin C'atholie L'atliedi.d, 
Montieal, the eatliedi.d of the Holy Ci'oss, Boston, 
which piisscs'cs S3 .stops ; the lilusic Hall, Cincin- 
nati, with 96 stops and 4 inamtals, and tlie Tremart 
Temple, Bo'ton, with Co stop.s. 

For tlie structure of tie organ, .see Hrqrkiii.s .aud riiin- 
luuU, T/ie IJriwn (Loiul. IS,"i5). For tlie history of tlio 
<iig.aii, see Itowliotliaiii’.s JTiJui'ii of Jfui-ir, vol. iii. chaps. 
:t. It ; ami hook iv. chap. 2 ( Li iiiil. iSS7 ). For orgau-pl.iy- 
ing, see Archers I'ractiail Oi'iiuii Tutor, Best's Schonl for 
the Oi'flmi, .Stainer’s T/ic Orimii, There are also works 
on the organ by Warinan (1SH2-S7) and Aud.dey (l.'iKtl), 
and a very full organ bibhograpliy in iVofes and Queries 
tor l.sBO. The Aineiican organ is di'cussid at H.in- 
MoNlOM ; and E.iuiiel-ougan is a seirariite article. 

Oi’gan, Oi’giuiie. Orgnuisiti, terms dpiived 
form the Greek ort/uiioti, ‘ an iiistriiment,’ and still 
retaining in some of their applications that signi- 
(icance. But the words have fonnil epccial accept- 
ance in connection with the fi)rin.< of life ; Liunri'ti,s 
described these, whether animal.? nr plants, as 
Or</tmisctia ; and we constantiv speak of them as 
organisms, of tlieir l.ai'ger, weli-ilelhied, and integ- 
rated parts as organs, of their internal activity and 
its proihicfs ,as oi'gatiic. Prior to the year' 182S 
it was believed that certain eheniical compotmds 
which were pimlticed as tire results of vital processes 
occurring within the tissues of .animal and vegetable 
organisiiis could not he obtained by tire ordinary 
methods of the chemical laboratory ; and these 
compounds were, for this reiisini, designated as 
org.anic. 'iViililor in that year-, however, discuvereil 
that urea, the most important snliil constituent of 
nviiie, could be obtained ‘ avtitieially,’ as it lias been 
called, from inor-ganic matei'ial.s. .Since tliat date 
a very largo inuiiber of so-called oi'ganic compomiils 
have been preparod ai'titieially, so that the oi'igiiial 
sigiiilication of the tpi-m ‘ oi-ganie ’ diie.s not hold any 
longer ; and the old conception of an organi'-m as 
an engine-like collection of organs with li.xed func- 
tions Ls disappearing before the doctrine that it is 
the protoplasm or living stull' in all pai'ts of the 
body that is the basis of all vital activities. The 
title of organic cheinistr-^' is now commonly applied 
to the clieniisti-y of tire compounds of carbon, 
whether these compounds are ohtninahle only as 
the products of vital processes or not; see the 
articles CiiEMi.sTEv and An.ma’.sis (Organic). 
Organic impniities in water are those due to 
animalcules, hactor-ia, aud decomposing oi-ganism.s ; 
while .such phrases as ‘ organic disease,’ ‘ organic 
connection,’ refer to the relation between a living 
organism and it.s parts. See Biology, FUNCnON, 
Morphology, Physiology. — For organic bases, 
see Alkaloids ; for organio radicals, .see Radical. 

Ol'gsuio-inetllllic Bodies. Under this term 
are included a lai-ge nuiiibor of eheniic.al compounds 
in whieli organic radicals, such as methyl, CH», 
ethyl, C.-.Hj, &c. , are united to metals. Amongst 
the earliest obtained of these substances wei-e 
those derived from the metal zinc. Ziiic-niethyl, 
ZnlCHj).,, and zinc-ethyl, Zii ( C El-,).,, which may 
he taken' as e.xample.s of the ola.ss, are colotn-less 
liquids, heavier than water, which boil at 4G° and 
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118° C. i’ef.pL>('l,i\'i*ly. Tliyy take lire spontaneously 
in contiict witli air, anil burn with tlio in'odnctiou 
of a tlcnse white smoke of oxide of zinc. In con- 
tact with the skin they give i-ise to severe wounds 
whioli are very dillicnlt to lical. They are decom- 
posed with greati energy liy water. Suhstanees 
analngon.s to these zinc compounds liave been pre- 
pared, containing cadmium, magnesium, antimony, 
arsenic, bisnintli, tin, alnniiniiim, niercniy, lead, 
sodium, potassium, and some rare metals. 

For further iiifonnation on tliis .subject, see an article 
by Dr Franklaml, in tlic bitli vol. of the QuaHcrla 
Jour, of the Ohemical Hoc. : al.sn the article on ‘ Organo- 
inetallic Codies’ in AYatt’s Jiii't. of j or any 

of the huger recent te.\t-buoks of organic chemistry. 

Orgaiizilie. .See Silk. 

Orgies, secret riles or custom.s connected with 
the wor.slup of some of the jiagan deities; as tlie 
secret worshi)) of Demeter, and the festival of 
Diony.sns, wldidi was acconpianied with many 
customs of mystic symbolism, and much license. 
From this latter acriilcnt come.s obviously the 
modern sense of ilninkonne.ss and debauchery 
implied in tlio word. Sec Mv.stkiiie.i. 

Oriba.SillS, a Greek medical author, ami 
physician to Julian the Apostate (:l:2li-40:i a.d. ). 
Ho was hern at I’erganiu.s or Mardis, and his works 
are largely compilations from (TiUcu(heo MurHCiNi':, 
11 . 117). There is an edition of lii.s works in 0 vol.s. 
by Biiil'omakev and Davembevg ( I’aris, 185‘2--76). 
Ol'iel Movement. *See ICkdle, Newman. 

Oriel IViinlow, a projecting window in an 
upiior story, supported cm corbels, having more 
side.s than one, usually three, and commonly 
divided into bays by iiiul lions. Tt is one of tlie 
most pietiiresfpie features in inediieval and Kliza- 
liL'llian domestic aroliiLectiirc, and adds much to 
the convenience of the interior. The word oriel 
(Mid. Lat. tin'll! tim, ]ii'ohably dim. from o.y, om, 
as if a Hinall opening or lece.s.s) formerly meant a 
cliaiiiber or apartmeiit, and a window is so called 
wliioh makes, as it wore, a small apartment oil' a 
large room, lly old writer.^ oriels are called Bay 
AVindnws (q.v. ). 

Orientation, in Arcliitecturc, is the iio.sition of 
a clmrch so tliat its chancel shall ])oint toward.s the 
east. This was a fashion invar! ably adopted in 
northern countries, but not adhered to in Italy ami 
the south. St Peter’s at Koine, for o.xaniide, has 
the choir to the wc.it, and tliu jirincipal outraiice 
toward.s the east, Tlie orientalum of ohnrclies is 
not uaiially very exactly to tlie aa.st, ami it is 
.supposed that llie east end in some case.s has been 
set so a.s to point towards the place wliei'e the sun 
rise.s on the luoruing of the patron saint’s day. In 
other cases tlie choir and nave are not built c.xactly 
in a straight line, the choir having thus a slight 
inclination to one side, wliicli in the symholisin of 
the iiiiddle ages was supiiosed to imlieato the 
bowing of our .Savionr’.s head upon the cros.s. 
This doparlnre from the line of the tine ea.st, how- 
ever, in niiiny instances arose more probably from 
careles.sness or ignorance, 

OrinaiUlllC, the red silk banner first of the 
Abbey of St Denis, and afterwards of France, wa.s 
so called because it was a Hag [Jlaminc] home on a 
gilded (o?' = ‘ gold ’) stall'. See Flaci. 

Origcil, tlie most learned and original of the 
early clinroii fatlions, and porliaps the noblest iigiiro 
amongst them all, was born, probably at Alex- 
andria, in 185 or 186. His full name was Origones 
Ad am an tins. He was tlio son of tlia Christian 
martyr Leonidas, who was beheaded uiidor Severus 
in 202. ‘ Origan was great even from liLs oraclle,’ 

says Jerome. In the early years when he was 
iiustructed by his father, Eusebius tells us, ' the 


simple and easy meaniug.s of the sacred Scriptiiie.s 
were not enough for him, Imt ho sought somutliini; 
ileeiier,’ and Leonidas would often beml over his 
son’s bed as lie lay asleep and kiss lii.s lnpa.,t 
‘wliicli the Spirit of God had made His temple ’ 
In the catechetical school of Clement he formed tiie 
friendship of Ale.xander, afterwards Hishop of Jeni- 
aalem. He encouraged hi.s fatlier to martvrdom 
and Ills pur|)o.se of joining hini in this was only 
fuistratcd by tlie avtilice of bis mother, who con- 
cealed all his clothes. sM'ter his father’s death he 
supported ids niotlier and six lirntUers liy teachiim 
‘grammar,’ and from his eighteenth year he acteif 
with the eim.senl of liis bihlio]i Demetrius, a.s master 
of the catechetical school. A collection of cla.s.sical 
boid-cs which he had honglil or co]iicd nut for him. 
.self lie sidil for a sum which yielded him four nliols 
tor about fid.) a day, which sullicod for hi.s simple 
wants for many yeans. According to Eusebius lie 
went so far in Ids asceticism a.s to mutilate him.self 
following a literal interpretation of Matthew, xix’. 
12, hut by some this is doubted. Ilis intercoui.se 
with heretic.s and educated heathens led him to 
devote himself to move thorough .study of Plato, Hie 
later Plalimists and Pytliagoreaus, and tlio Stoics, 
under the giiidnnce of tlie Neoplatonist Animoiiins 
Hacca.s. At Alexandria lie taught for twonty-eigiit 
years (204-232), com|iosod the chief of his dogiimtic 
treati.se.s, and eomnieiiccd ids great works of textual 
and exegelical critieisiii. Tlio lahour.s of those 
years were interniiitcd by journeys to Koine, 
Arabia, Antioch, nnd other places. 1 luring a visit 
to l’ale.sUne in '210 the Idshoiis Alexander of Jeru- 
salem and Theoctistus of Ciusaroa had employed 
him to deliver jnildic. liiotures in tlie churches, ami 
on a later ooeasiim (in 230) had eoiisecrated him as 
a presliytur witlioiit referring to his own bishop. 
A synod held at Alexandria nnder Demetrius for- 
bade him to teach in that city, and a second Alex- 
andrian synod (coiisi.sting of hishoiis only ) deprived 
1dm of tin* ollice of ]iro.sliytci'. The clmrohe.s of 
Palestine, Pliu'iiicia, Arabia, and Acliaea declined, 
however, to concur in this sentence. Origen then 
settled at (Jii'siirea in PaIo.sbiiie, wliicli was his 
chief home for twenty years. He there fminded a 
.school which airorded its diseiplc.s a thorough 
training in litoiutnre, pliihisoiiliy, and theology. 
Among their immhcr wore Gregory Tliaiimatiirgus 
and Firniilian of the Capinulociaii Ciesarea. In tlie 
latter city Origen took refuge for two yeans during 
the Maxindiiian pevseeution. In the last twenty 
ycnr.M of ids life he niado many other journeys. 
In tlio Deciaii persecution lie rvaH arrested at Tyre 
and cruelly' tortured. lie died tlierc in 253 or 254. 

Origen was a nio.st volnininous writer. ‘ 'Wliicli 
of ii.s,’ asks Jerome, ‘can read all that lie has 
written?’ Yet the statement of Epiplianius that 
liis works nnmhored 6000 is doubtless exaggerated. 
His o.xegetieal writings extended oi’or nearly' the 
whole of the Old and Now Testnineiits, and in- 
cluded S('hii/i(t (short notes), Iloniilic.i, and Com- 
nieiUan'es. Of the Homilies only a small part has 
been in-esorvod in the original, iiiucli, however, in 
the Latin translations by Rnfinus and by Jerome; 
hut uiifortuiiat oly' those eaiiiint he relied upon, for 
the translators thought lit to modify and tamper 
with tlieni. Of the Coniniontaries a nninher of 
hook.M on Mattheu' and on John are extant in 
Greek, tlioae on John of groat value for the .study of 
hie speculative theology. Origen ’,s gigantic Ilexcipln, 
the real foundation of the textual critici.sm of the 
Scripture.s, u'lis ton large to he pro&ervetl entire. Tlie 
reniaina of its text of the Se\)tnaginl were collected 
by Born, de Montfancon (2 vols. fol. Paris, 1713) 
and Field (2 vols. Oxford, 1875). His liiglit Boohs 
against CulauB (q.v.), written in his old age, are pre- 
aorved entire in the original Greek. Thia, tlie great- 
est of early Christian apologies, effectively apjieals 
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to the Cliri.stian life; the most coin'iiieiiio|iroof of 
the Christian faith. The speculative tlieologj^ of 
Orison is presented in his four hooks Peri Art'linn, 
e.xtant a« a uliole only in tlie somewhat jjarhled 
Latin tran.slation of Kuliuus. It is a hold atteiu])t 
to evolve from the church’s rule of faith, with the 
help of Scripture and reason, a .science of Christian 
faith. Two hooks 0» the llcmrreelion and ten 
Iroolcs of Strunintu (in which he proved all the 
Christian doynias by riuntations from the philo- 
.sojdier.s) are lost. The eclectic jjhilosojdiy of 
Oi'if,'en hears the distinctive stamp of Neoplatonist 
an<l Stoic theories. God alone has heiiif; in the 
proper sense. It is essential to the Deity to will, 
work, and I'eveal Himself unchangeahly and eter- 
nally. In the Logos, proceeding hy eternal genera- 
tion from God, and of the same substance with 
Him, all creative ideas are concentrated. He i.s 
the link between the oneness of Deity and the 
multiplicity of the world. All linitc being is good 
only a.s it has part in the Divine. All created 
spirits are free. Their fall led to tlie creation of 
tlie material world, that in fornis more or les.s 
material (.von/ and /jody) the renewing discipline 
of the njj/r/t within might be realised. The idea of 
the procession of all .spirits from God, their fall, 
their redoniiition, and return to God lies at the 
foundation of the whole development of the world, 
at the centre of which is the iucarnation of the 
Logos for the revelation of redeeming truth and the 
union of divine force.? with hnmanit.v. Drigen'.s 
system is an elaborate web, of whicli Greek lueta- 
l)hy.sica i.s the warp, the gosjiel history the woof. 
All that was true in Greek philosophy "Origen held 
to he ti'aoeable to the General revealing agency of 
the Logo.?, who in Cliristiauity alone is fully and 
e.\prossly manifested. The proiier source of the 
knowledge of the Christian faitk i.s tlie Word of 
Christ (i.e. the Scriptures). A living faith in those 
truths of Scripture which have heen liaiuled down 
ns fundamental by the church’s .suceession of 
hi-shops is itself .stiffloieiit for salvation. Beyond 
such ‘ unreasoning faith ’ there i.s the ‘ knowle'dge ’ 
or ‘ wisdom ’ which rise.? to the free love of God, 
and leaves behind it the historical contents of the 
elan eh ’s teaching, which have served to it as tlie 
media of spiritual ideas in its progre.s.s from prac- 
tical faith to the vision of God and likeness to Him. 
It is hy entering more deeply into the successive 
seii.ses of Scriiiturc tliat thi.s process is carried out. 
Scripture admits of a threefold interpretation, in 
corre.spondence to the tripartite nature of man. The 
‘ hodify ’ (literal or historical) sense is alway.s to be 
retained, e.vcept where it D unwortliy of God or 
contradictory to reason ; for God has intended sncli 
passages to he ‘ stumhling-hlncks,' sugge.stiiig the 
necessity of seeking a deeper meaning. The Psychi- 
cal (or ethical signili cation) is next ; and beyond it 
is the Pncumulic (allegorical or mvstieal) sense. 

Unhappily for the memory of Origen, his name 
was chiefly rememhered in connection with the 
most erroneous part of his work. His fanciful 
metliod of interpretation was iierpetnated alike in 
tlie east and tlie west, and tlie fruits of Ids gigantic 
labour.? were ap]iropriated Ijy orthodox theologians, 
who branded Iiiin as a lieretio, and doubted of his 
salvation. Long after his deatli malignant false- 
hoods were heaped upon Ids name by nnscriipuloiis 
enemies like Tlieopldlns of Ale.xandiia; and not 
merely the here.sy of maintaining the ultimate 
restitution of all mankind, but even heresy respect- 
ing the nature of Christ was triumphantly dis- 
covered in his wi-iting.s. Yet, heterodox though he 
was, not one ainong.st tho.se honoured hy the church 
as saints surp<a.sseR him in saintliness or spiritual 
elevation of cliaraoter. ‘ His whole life,’ says 
Bishop We.stcoLt, 'from firet to last was fashioned 
on the same type. It was, according to his own 
35.1 


grand ideal, ‘’one mihrokcri i>rayer.” one ceaseless 
effort after elo--e fclloW'hii> uith the Unseen and 
the Eternal. No cli^ti'action- diveiteil him from 
the puiMiit of diiiiie wi-doiii. No persecution 
checkeil for more than the hiiefest space the energy 
of Ids ctf'orts. He endiiieil a donhlc nmitynlom : 
peiils and snlfcriiigs from tlie heathen, icji'ro.aelips 
and wrongs from Cliiistians ; and the retro.s]icut of 
what he had borne only stirred within Idiii a 
Immliler sense of his .shortcondng.s.’ 

There is as yet no complete critical editif.n of Oiigeu’s 
works ; the best apology for this is tliat of the uncle 
and nephew, De La Kiie (4 vols. folio, I’an^ IfllS-.D), 
re]irintL‘d by Lommatzsch (Lit voU. Berlin, 181*1 -4, Si, and 
hy IMignc, Palrnl. Cmv. C'oui/i/., sei Gr., voL. .vi.-.xvii. 
The Trolegoinena to .a critical edition by Lir I'ii. I’. 
Koet-cliaii of the work against Cel.sus appeared in 
1890. The work of P. D. Hntt, <)n;icni,i in meres 
Seriptuniit Cmuhicntm la ipirteiftiqne (iraec rcjeriri 
poincriinf (2 vols. Eotliomagi, l(iCS), nas the fonudation 
of the critical study of Origen. For an account of Ids 
theological opinions and tlie great controversies that tlie.-e 
originated, see the woiks on chrirch hi-itory by ilanr, 
Neairder, Dorner, Ilohringer, hchail, and E. de Pres-ense ; 
also E. IV. ilhller. dtsehiehic dis Kn^muloeie in drr 
Uriichischen Kirehe his aiif Ore/cncs (Hallo, l.S(*0) ; 
Kahnis, Die Lehre roni If> ifieni iitid (1847); and the 
following special books: Tliomashrs, (triV/cnf * iNiirnboig, 
1837); Moelilcr, /‘iHiviGyi* (Hogtn-h 1.840); aiide-iwchilly 
Releponniug, Veiecne^ eiiic IJerstellinej ,\ihns Lehens 
vud seiner Lchrc (2 vols. Bunn, 1841-48). Sue abo July, 
£(w</(’.siirOnV/c'Hf(Dijoii,l.StiO); Freppel. Oriijini (Pails, 
l.SliS) ; J. Demi, La Philosephii d’lirnpiu { I’liris, 18S4) ; 
as also Harnack's Dcjijmmiiesehekie (2d cd. 1888) and 
Farrar’s Lircs uf the Fathers (1889). 

Original Slii. See Sis. 

Orihliela (the Aurixeehth of the Jloors), a 
town in the Spanish province of iUieimte, on the 
Segura, 38 miles N. of Cartagena. Situated in a 
plain of great be.anty and fertility, it oilers an 
eastern aspect with it.s palm-trees, towers, and 
domes, and has a cnlhedial, a college, and iiinnu- 
factures of silk, linen, hats, 1 * 80 . Pop, 20,929. 

Orinoco, one of the great livers of Sonlh 
Ameiica, has it.s origin on the slopes of tlie Sierra 
Parima, in the extienie smith-oa.st of Venezuela; 
its exact sources were only discovered in 1SS6 
hy M. Chaifanjon. It llow.s at fh'st west hy 
north, a nionntain-.stream, as far as G7’ 4V. long. 
A little below EMiieralda (95“ 50' AV. long.) it 
divides and semis olf to the south an aim, the 
Ciissifpuiare, which, after a course of 180 miles, 
enters the Rio Negro, ,a tributary of the Amazon. 
The other branch on reaching San Fernninlo ( GS° 19' 
long, and 4° 2’ N. lat.) is met by the strong current 
of the Guaviare ; the united stream then turns 
due nortli, and, after passing over the magniiicent 
cataracts of Maypiires and .Vtnres (glowiii.gly 
described hy Humboldt), and piieking up the JMeta 
oil the left, meets the Apnre, wliich likewise 
strikes it from the left. Below the conilnence with 
the Apnre the Orinoco tnru.s east and traver-ses 
the llanos of Venezuela, its waters, with an 
average breadtli of 4 miles, being angiupiited from 
the right hy the Caura and the Caroni. About 
120 miles from the Atlantic, into which it rolls its 
milk-white Jlootl, iu delta (8.500 srp in.) begins. 
Of the numerous niontlns wliich reach the ocean 
over 165 mile.s of coast-line only .seven are navi- 
gable. The waterway priiieipially used bj' ocean- 
going ve-ssels, whicli penetrate up to Ciudad 
Bolivar (Angostura), a di.staiice of 240 miles, L the 
Boca de Navio.s, vaiying in -width from 3J to 23 
miles. Tlie total length of the river is some 1550 
mile.s, of which 900, up to the cataracts of xltnres, 
are navigable, hesides a farther stretch of 500 miles 
above the cataracts of Maypure.s ; area of drainage 
basin, 368,000 sq. ni. Most of tlie larger affluents 
are also navigable for considerable distance.?, the 
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Meta, for instance, to within OO miles of BoKotfi, 
the capital of Colomhia. As a rule the river Hoods 
the districts adjoining its hanks from Jlay to 
January, the country under water sonietimea 
measuring 100 miles across. 

Si'c A. Ton IhuuboHt and Eonpland, Voi/ai/c iiu 
Nouvedu Coitiiiicntj vol. ii. ; Sir llnliert .Scliombnrgk, 
Reiztn in Giiiamt (18tl) ; MicliolinayTloj.as, Kr/ilorumiH 
OJii'iiii (Bnisaels, iftOT); and (Ih.vtl'aujon, t'ojnjUc.*: /inidns 
of Pans Geog, Soc. (1887). 

Oriole, a genu.s (Oriolus) and family (Oriolidie) 
«f Passerine hiuls, confined entirely to the Old 
World, .and charaoLenstie of tlie Oriental and 
Ethiopian regions. The meinljer.s of the family 
are generally of a bright yellow or golden colour, 
which i.s well set oil' liy the hhack of the wings. 
Twenty-four S]iecies are emunerated under the 
genus. The best known is the Oolden Oriole ( 0. 
(lidbida). The adult male is about 9 inches long. 
Its general colour is a rich golden yelloAV ; ilie hill 

is dull orange- 



iemale is less yellow than the male, and tl)e under 
parts are streaked with g'l'ay. This hiid is some- 
what rare in England, Imt it is an .annual spring 
migrant to Cornwall and the Scilly Isles, .and it has 
been found nesting in the south-eastern countic.s. 
In Scotland, esjiecially hi the southoru districts, it 
has heen ro]iorted several times ; in Ireland it is 
more rare. In central and southern Europe it is 
eonunon in sununer in certain localities ; it is 
.abundant in Persia, and ranges oastu’.ards through 
•central Asia as far as to Irkutsk. It winters in 
South Africa, where it is found .at the Cape, Dam- 
nraland. Natal, and Madagascar. In habit it is .an 
unohtnisive bird, fond of the shade of woods, 
jgroves, and small rai'incs, and, .although geucr.ally 
aocounled very shy, it in.ay be foniul building its 
nest in avenues in touais. Its food comsists of in- 
sects and tlioir larva', o.spccially gi-een caterpillars, 
and fi'uits sncli as cuiranlh, cherries, .and mnl- 
bevries, Tlie song of tlie male is short, loud, clear, 
and llute-lilce ; lie has also a mewing call-note, .and 
a har.sh alarm-note. Tlie nest is unlike any oilier 
Enio]ican liird’s ; it is jdaced in, and sii.sjiendcd 
froiii, a fork in a liorizniilal lirancli, sonietiine.s of 
an oak, usually of a ])iiie, in a .sliady grove or thick 
wood, and is made of hark, wool, and gi-ass. The 
egg.s uuiiilier four or five, and are of a glossy, white 
colour, hlotoheil with reddish purple. Other orioles 
are distinguished liy haling black on the head and 
nape. 0. kundoo partly replaces the golden oriole 
in rnrkestan, and extonils eastwards to India. 0. 
anratus, found in Africa between the Sahara and 
tlie equator, and 0. notatvs, found throughout 
south tropical Africa, have the lesser wing-coverts 
yellow, nob black as in the European and Indian 


birds. Tlie birds called ‘Orioles’ in the United 
Stotes belong to an entirely dilfeient family, the 
Icteriilic. See Baltimore Biiiii. 

©ri'on, in Gieck Mythology, .an ininsiially liand- 
soiiie giant and liunlcr, the .son of Hyriens of 
Ilyria, in limotiii. At (iiios he fell in love with 
Merope, d.anghter of Ql)iin]iion, hut for an at- 
tempted outrage upon the iiiaidcn hi.s eyes ucio 
put out by iJimiysiih. Orion roooveiod hi.s' sight hy 

c. xposing Ids c.vehalls to the rays of the lisiiig snii, 
and afterwards hunted in company with Arteiiiis.' 
The c.aiise .and manner of his death aic lUfiereiitly 
related. .Some make Artemis slay liim with .an 
arrow, liecansc Eos, enanionveil of his beauty, bail 
rallied liiiii oil' to Orlygia, .ami lliereby oii'eiideil 
lliegods. Otliers say that Artemis, viigin-goddess 
though .she was, cherished an afi'ectioii for liim that 
ciir.aged her brother Aiiollo. One day pointing 
out to lier .at .sea a black ohjeet lloathig in the 
water, he told her that he did not believe .she could 
hit it. She took .aim ,and hit the mark, which was 
the head of her lover swimiiiiiig in the se,a. A 
third mytli makes him find his deatli from the 
sting of a scoriiioii. rifseiilaiiiiis wi.slied to rcsfoie 
liini to life, hut w.a.s sl.aiii by a holt from Zeus. 
After his deatli Orion wa.s placed witli lihs himiid 
.among the .stars, whore to this day the moat 
sjdciidid of the constellations hears his name. 

©ris.sa, an ancient kingdom of India, the 
anthoiitic history of whicli goes hack foi jiroliahly 
more than one 1 hons.and yo.ars, extended from Bengal 
on the N. to the Codavarioii tlie S. The present ]iro- 
vince is the oxtieiiie soiith-weat jiortioii ol Bengal; 
on the E. it 1ms flio Bay of Bengal, and on tlie 'W, 
the Central I’rovinccs, (.irissa was long a Biuldliist 
stioiighold ; ill 474 a new dynasty made it llrali- 
manical, and inirodneed tlie worsliip of Siva; in 
11.T2 this was rcjilacod hy 'I'iHliiinism and aiiotlier 

d. viiasly. It ceased to lie an iiidepemleiit sl.ato in 
l.'iOK, being conqnorcil and iiiikIq an outlying pro- 
vince of the eniiiire of tlie (Ireat Mogul. Its next 
masters were tlie Malir, atlas, who seized it in 1742; 
Imt they wore forced lo .siirrcinler it to the Englksli 
ill 1803. At the iivesent time Orissa is divided 
between tlie British coiiiiiussioncrsliip of Oiis.sa 
and the tributary .states, and is accounled n.art ot 
Bengal Presidency. 'I'lio conimissioner.sliip has an 
area of 90.73 sq. in. and a pop. of (1881 ) ,S,7,30,7.3."i; 
the trihnl.ary slates, a hilly couiilry with dense 
jungle, lying between tlie low coast districts and 
the. interior plateau, has an area of 15,187 sq, ni, 
and ,a pop, ( IHHl ) of 1 ,d (HI, 1-12. All this regdoii was 
visited hy .severe famine in ]8liS-(i9. 'I’lio itrincijial 
rivei is the Malianadi, ami the chief towns (juttack, 
Balasor, and Puri ( Jnggeriiaiit, q.v. ). The entire 
district is s,acred ground to the Hindus; evi- 
dences of the worshi]! of Siva and '\'islinu meet 
the eye at every turn. Great festivals are held in 
lionmir of tliis latter god .and of Ills image called 
.Inggornaut (q.v.). Tlie mo.st interesting of tlie 
aboriginal races .are the Kaiidhs (Kondhs, Klioiids ), 
who number ‘280,000, besides close upon 150,000 in 
tlie. Central Provinces. Amongst these people agri- 
cnlture and war are the only em]iloyincnls, tlie menial 
ofilces of village life lieing performed hy a subject, 
almost slave race. Tlioy pay profound reverence 
to the cai'tli-god, and u.sed lo snorilice liiiinaii 
beings to secure his favour, until the practice was 
suppressed hy the British (1887-60). Tlie tribal 
government is strictly patriarchal, 'The trihesiiien 
wci'e suiniiioiieil to arms hy messengers bearing an 
arrow, who .sped from glen to glen, like the heareia 
of the licry cross in Sootbind. Duelling' was 
formerly in' vogue. The irrigation of a large 
portion of Orissa is proviiled for liy an extensive 
and costly .system of canals, taken over by the 
government in 1868. 
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See ‘ All Accuiiiit of tlie Religion of the Khonds in 
Uri^sa/ in Tninti. Aimin' Soc. ( INjJ ) ; C'anijdieir'. /Vi 
Xarratire rif Scmcc amonijA lli< IVihJ Tuinsiii Khi,,ith\- 
I'lii (ISlU); Uu/cutia Renew, Xo'. IX.. XI., XV., anil 
XX. ; aiul Oi'in~ii, hy V. IV. Hniiter (l.s7:i). 

Oriza'ba, ea]iit;il of tlie Mexieiui ^tate of Voia 
Cniz, Si miles WSW. of Vera t'ru/. City, anil ISl 
ESE. of jre.';ico, lies in a fertile ganleii eoiintiy, -tOiiO 
feet aliove the f-eii, anil eontains an exteiisii e eotton- 
faotory, paper anil oorii mills, ami railnav -shops. 
Pop. i2,.i0(l. — The vulmnn of Uri/alia, in miles to 
tlie north, is a nolle ]iyiamiil rising to an elevation 
of 17,876 feet, or. accnriliiig to HeilpiliiK nieasinre- 
iiients (18901, 18,'20.> feel. Its last severe eniptioii 
tvas in 1560. 

Ovhury Inlands, a gionp of ninety Scoteh 
islanils, islets, ami .skeriies, of M’hich only uveuty- 
eight aie inliahiteil, ami which liave an afriiregate 
area of 376 srp in., the largest heiiig Pomona or 
Slaiiilanil (207 sip m.), Hoy (53), Samlay (26), 
IVe.stray, Sontli Ronahlshay, Rniisay, Stroiisay, 
Ectay, Shapiiishay, Pinri ay, i'lotta, Ac. They e'x- 
teiiil 50 miles north-north-eastwaril, ami are s'epar- 
ateil from Caithness by tlie Peiitlainl Filth, 64 
iiiile.s wiile at the narrowest. IVith the exception 
only of Tloy (q.v. ), which has Hue clitfs, ami in the 
IVitril ITiir attains 1561 feet, the sceneiy is .geiier 
ally tamo, the .surface low ami treeless, with many 
fresh-water lochs. The [irovailiiig formation is the 
Uhl lied Saiiclstoiio, with a small gianibic district 
near Strouines.s ! and the soil ia mostly shallow, 
inciirabcnt on iieat or mnss. The mean iiniinal 
teinperiitiire ia ■l.V', the rainfall 34 ’3 inches. The 
area tiinler cultivation has more than ilmihlcil since 
1850, hilt is still lo.ss tliaii one-half of the total area. 
The live-stock (Inring tlie same porioil lias trebled. 
The holilinga are small — 104 acres on an average; 
and agricnltnre and lisliing are the inincipal 
industries. Kiikwall and titromne.ss, the only 
towns, arc noticed separately, as also are the 
staiiding-sloiies of Kteniiis ami the tninnlns of 
JIaeshnwe. Orkney nnitos with Shetland to 
return one iiieiiihor to \iarliamont, hut it was dis- 
severed therefrom a.s a county hy the Local (loverii- 
nieiit (Scotland) Act, 1889. Pop. (1801) 24,445; 
(1801) 32,305; (1881) 32,044, The Orknc.ys 

(Ptolemy’s OrewUn) ■wore gradually n rested hy 
Noise rovers from their Pictish iiihahitants ; and 
in 875 Haiold Haarfager conquered hoth them and 
the Hehriiles. They continued subject to the 
Scandinavian crown — under Norse jarls till 1231, 
and afterward.s iiinler the Earls of Angus aiul 
Stratlicrne and the Sinclairs — till in 1468 they 
were given to James HI. of Seotland a.s a seciiiity 
for the dowry of his wife, Margaret of Denmark. 
They were never redeemed from this pledge; and 
in 1500, on James A^I.’s marriage witli the Danish 
princess Anne, Denmark formally resigned all 
claims to the sovereignty of the Orkneys. The 
jiresent landed proprietors are chiefly of Scotch 
descent, the islaiidcr.s generally of mixed Scaiidi- 
iiaviaii and Scotch oiigiii. 

Seel. E. Tudor’s Orkneys and Shetland (1883); and 
"Wallace’s Description of the Isles of Urknnj (new ed. 
1881 ). For map, see Siietland. 

Orleans, a city of France, the capital now of 
the department of Loiret, and formerly of the old 
province of Orldaimais, which comprised the best 
(lart of the present departments of Loiret, Enre-ct- 
Loir, and Loir-et-Olier, with portions of four other.-;. 
It .stands in a fertile plain on the right hank of the 
Loire, here ciossed by a nine-arched bridge (1760), 
364 yaid.s long, ami by rail is 73 miles SSAV. of 
Pariss (.'lose to it i.s the' Forest of (Jrleaiib, covering 
nearly 130 sq. m., and planted with oaks and otlier 
valuable trees. Tlie walls and gates Lave given 
place since 1830 to baiulsomc boulevards, but the 
town as a whole wears a lifeless appearance, ainl 


its dnnie.stic arcliitei-tiiie has much more intpii'st 
than any of the piililic ('dihcc'. Tlie.-e ineliiile the 
rathydral, destinyed liy the Hiigneiiofs in l,‘i67. niid 
reliiiilt fiom Kidl oiniarils hy Ileiiiv IA". ami liL 
tliiee sucecs-oi ; the J/o/ra' ( l.'i3(i) ; and the ]5t!i- 
eeiitiiry J/inn (till 1853 the Imtel-ite \ille). Note- 
worthy aie the linii.sp of AgnC' Sorel, riiiiiie ile 
Poitier-. ami .loan of Aip, of uhniii tlieie aie tlnce I 
stiitiie.s — the liroii/c eipiestiiaii one iiiangiirated in 
1855. The comiiicicp is far iiioie iiiqioitanl than 
the industries (of -which the chief is iiiaiker-L'anlcii- 
iiig), (lilean- jKisspssiiin unusual transit faciliups 
by road and laihiay. liver and canal, Po]). ( 1872) 
48,976; (1886) 57,478. The Celtic (uiintio//. u heie 
ill 52 li.f. the gieat (lallic using biiike out against 
-Julius ('.-(‘sar. Oilcans afteruaiiN (about 272 .v.D.) 
was renamed Cinteis -4 uri'linni, of which Hie (nt'ciit 
iiaiiic is only a coiTiqitioii. It was besieged hy 
Attila (i|.v.) in 451 ; jiassed into the hands of the 
Flanks; and iias tuice pliiiidpred hy the Noith- 
nieii (855 and 865). In I42S-29 it nas be'h'ged hy j 
the English under the Duke of IJedfonl. hut Mas 1 
delivered hy Joan of Aie (ij.v.), called tlieieture the i 
Maid of Orleans. Diinois (q.v.) was knoMii as the 
ISiistaid of Orleans. The tonii siilleied much in the 
wais of the Hiigneiiots (q.v.) ; and in the Fi.tiico- 
(.ieimaii war it again ligiiieil piniiiiiipiillv, being 
occupied by the ini nilei'. Octobei 11 to Nmeiiihei 
9, 1876, and then the hpmlqiiaitei' of the gnat 
Army of the Loire until its ciiishiiig defeat hy 
Prinoe Fredmick-Cliailes (TJecenihei 3-5). l iileaii's 
M’as the deatli-jilace of the Eail of Salislniiy ( 1429), 
of Francis II., Alary Stewart's hnshanil (loliO), ami 
of the Duke of Oiiise (1563). See its liLstoiy hy 
Bimbeiiet ( ;•) vols. Orlcan.s, 1SS4-S7). 

Orleans, Duiciis of. This title 1ms hedonged 
to three distinct dyimstie.s of French jirinces of the 
blood. The title was Hist given in 1392 by C'lmiles 
A^I. to Ills di.ssoliito brother Louis ( 1371-1407 ). Mho 
became regent on the king’s madness, and wtis 
niiirdeied in tlie .streets of Paris at the in.stigation 
of the Duke of Burgundy in revenge for his futliei '.s 
death (.see Jarrys Louis do France, 1890). His 
.succe.ssor was )iis .son Charle,s (1391-1463), the 
poet. Charles’s son Loni.s .snceeeded to the tluone 
as Louis XII. in 1408, -n lieiDiipnii tlie dukedom of 
Orleans merged in llie crown. It n-as leiiied in 
1626, when Louis XIIJ, created Ills aiiibitious and 
intriguing brullier, Jean Bajtiste Gaston ( lOOh-69), 
Duke of Orleans and Chartres and Count of Blnis. 

He died -(vitlioiit male i'sne, M-lieieiipoii Louis XIAi^. 
at once revived llie title in favour of his biotlier 
Philippe (1040-1701), tlie luisliand of Heniietta, 
.si.ster of (i'liarles II., and, after her death, of the 
Piince.s.s Charlotte Elizahptli of Bavaiia. His 
daiiglitera iiiaiiied Charles II. of Spain, AHctor 
Amadeus II, of Savoy, and Prince Cliailes of 
Lon-aiue ; liis sou M as the regent and dehaneliee, 
Pliilippe (1674-1723), and his great-grandson was 
the notprions F<icdif{, Lonis-I'hilippe Joseph (1747- 
93). Egalite’.s son, Lonis Philippe (177.3-1850), 
bore tlie title during Ms exile, aiKl until lie became 
king of the French in 1830. His eldest son, 
Fer dinaml Louis-PIiilippe Cliarlea Henri (1810-42), 
took the title, but it was not borne by Ids son, tlie 
Comte de Paris, mIio in 1 SS3 became tlie acknow- 
ledgeil heail <if the Bourbon lionse of France, Ids 
■son, Louis I’ldlippe lliibert (born 1869), assiuidng 
the old ducal title. For the Orleanist party, see 
Boukbox, Fii.vxc'u. 

CH-tKLES, Duke or Oeleax.s, comiiionly called 
Cliarle.s d’Orleans, n-as the eldest son of Louts, 
Duke of Orleans, and of the Idgli-.spirited A"alentiiia 
A^isconti, and m-rh bom 26tti May 1391. He 
married in 1406 his cousin Lsaliella, the widow of 
Richard IT. of England, who brought him scaicelj' 
lier good-M-ill, lint an ample dowry of half a iiiillioii 
francs. Three years later she died, leaving him a 
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daughter. He tonic his, share in the intesliue 
struggles of tlic time, in alliance with tlie infamous 
Heniard d'Aniiagnne, and ilisl his best to avenge 
on the Duke of Durguiuly hi.s father's murder. He 
conmiiinded at Agiucouit (Octoher 1-Ho), and there, 
or slroitly after, was taken jnisouer and carried to 
England, wlierc he .si>ent over a quarter of a cen- 
tury in easy impri.soniueut at hViiuKor, Pontefract, 
Amiithill, Wiiiglleld in SuM'olk, and the Toryer. 
Ill his enforced leisnie lie hunted, liarvked, admired 
the Engltsli ladies, and amused liimself -with turn- 
ing some hundreils of hallade.s and rondels, rvliich, 
conventional and .shallow as they are, are easy and 
graceful in versili cation, and informed with a 
mu.sical and tender melancholy that has a singular 
charm for the reader. His long captivity had 
made him a martyr to the eyes of Ereneimipn — it 
wa.s one of Joan of Arc's ileclareil intentions to 
deliver tlie captive duke, who, slie assured her 
iudge.s, M'as beloved of God. Ilis imprisonment 
became ever more irksome In liiin, hut he was 
at length rimsompd in l UO through the good offices 
of Philip the Good of Duvgmidy, sou of his father’s 
murderer, and he at once married Pliilip's niece, 
Mary of Cloves. But it was soon discovered tliat 
Lheie ivas nothing of the heroic in his temper or 
capacity, and he qnielily .sank again into political 
insignilicance. The last tliiril of his life lie .spent 
mainly in great dignity and statu at his seat at 
Blois, wliore he maintained a kind of literary court 
whioli was visited liy all the elegant poets of tliat 
rhyming age. Hi.s latest act was a vain attempt to 
defend the Duke of Brittany from the grasping 
hand of Louis XL He died at Amhni.se, ‘1th Jan- 
uary 1465, Hi.s .son liecame Louis XII. of France. 

Tlio beat edition of tlio poems of Charles d'Orloans is 
that of C. d’HiSrioaull in tlio ' 1101176110 Collection Jannet’ 
(2 vols. I’iH'is, 1874). The Dchak bitwet'ii the Heralds of 
France anti Ewjland is assigned to him by Mr Henry 
Pyno, its translator and editor ; but M. Paul Meyer, in 
Ids edition of the rrenoli ta.'it, has declared against Ids 
antliorsidp. Hoe Ileaufil’s Jitndc ( 18(11 ) ; and R. L. Steven- 
son, in Familiar Studies of Men and Jionhs (1882). 

Jean Baptlstb Gastun, Duke of Oblean.s, 
was the thii'il sou of King Henry IV., was hoiii in 
lOOS, and was granted the title in 1620 on his 
maviiage witli Marie of lionvhon, Duohoss of Mont- 
peii.sier. His wife soon died, leaving one daughter, 
‘La, Grande Mademoiselle. ’ He tronhled France 
with incessant and bloody InU fruitless intrigues 
against Richelien, and but for his royal birth would 
liavc lost his head like Montmorency, Cinq-Miir.s, 
and De Thou. The validity of hi.s marriage with 
Marguerite of Lorraine was only declared after a 
long disputation among jiirisis and theologians. 
After Kiclielien’.s death a reconciliation was etleeted 
between 1dm and the king, and ha was apiiointeJ 
lieuteiiaiit-genoral of the kiiigdcnii during the 
minority of Louis XIV. Tlie duke, finding himself 
iiiqiotent in the hands of Mazaiiii, placed himself 
at the head of the Fronde, hut with his usual 
.sullishne.s.s .soon threw over his friends and made 
terms again witli the court. After Mazariu’s liiial 
tviuinpli lie vvas eoiitiiiod to his castle of Blois, 
where lie died, 2d February 1660, leaving three 
daughters by Ids second marriage. .See ids Memoircs 
(Amsterdam, 168,3). 

PiULiPPE, Duke of ORLE.tNS, regent of France 
during the minority of Louis XV,, was the son of 
the first Duke Philippe, and the grandson of King 
Louis XIII., and was Imrn 4th August 1674. He 
possessed e.'ceellent talents, and acepdred know- 
ledge with rapidity, hut Ids tutor, Dubois, after- 
wards cardinal, early demoralised him by minis- 
tering to his passions, and, hardly yet g'roivn up, 
he gave himself up to deliauchery, ' The king com- 
pelled him to marry Mademoiselle de Blois, his 
daugliler by Madame de Montespan. The young 


prince now began to alarm the court by an iiiisiis- 
pected capacity for war, showed courage at .Steen- 
kirk and Neerwimlen, and commanded with .success 
in Italy and Spain. But Id.s presence in Madrid 
after his victories was disliked both by Pliilip V. 

and liy Louis XIV. For some years thereafter he 

lived ill complete exile from the court, speiidincr 
his time by turns in prolligacy, tlie practice of the 
fine arts, and the study of chcmi.stry. Louis 
liaving legitimised Iris sons the Duke of Maine and 
the Count of Toulouse, appointed tlie Duke of 
Orleans president of the regency only and not 
regent, giving the guardinnsliip of Ids grandson and 
heir and the comiiiand of the household troop.s to 
the Duke of Maine ; hut this arrangement was .set 
aside at hts death (1715), and the Duke of Oileaiis 
liecame sole regent. He was popular, and Ms (ii.st 
measures increased his popularity; hut the linaiieial 
affairs of the kingdom were perplexing, and the 
regent’s ailoptioii of tlie selieiiies of Lau’ led to 
disastrous results. He favoured an English and 
anti-iS|)anish alliance, and Anglomania, or a craze 
for everytliiiig English, was one of tlie features ci 
his regime. Hi.s alliance with England and Hol- 
land, formed in 1717, was joined next year liy the 
emperor, and this quadruple alliance succeeded in 
effecting the ilowiifall of Alhernni and his wildly- 
anihitious schemes. At the instance of Lord Htair, 
the English ambassador, he expelled the I’retender 
from France. He put an end to tlic parliament of 
Paris meddling witli financial or political allair.s, 
and declared the k’gitimi,sed sons of Louis XIV. 
incapable of sncceoding to the throne. Dubois 
nowbeciune priine-miiiister, and ere long Arohhishop 
of Cambrai and cardinal. To ajijicase the Jesuits 
he sacrificed the Jansenisls, oonipelliiig the parlia- 
ment in 1722 U) recognise the bull Unitjenitus. Yet 
lie was faithful to his tinsb, and the indolent young 
prince on hi.s coming of ago ( 1723) rewarded liiiii 
by retaining liiui in power. But Dubois died in 
the August of the .same year, and four month.s 
later, Philippe’.s frame gave way under the burden 
of his dchanclieriea, 2d Deoemlier 1723. See the 
works hv I’iosseiis (5 vols. 1749) and C’apellgiie 
(2 vols. 1838), 

Loui,s-Piiix,ii'i'n Jo.SEi‘]i, Duke of Orleans, the 
fainons ligiilifi, was born April 13, 1747, anil 
sncceoded to the title on bis father’s death in 1783, 
having been Duke of Ohartres since 1762. He 
possessed good abilities, hut earh' fell into a course 
of debauchery which ho never quitted till the end 
of his career. In 1769 he married the heiress of 
the Duko of Pentliievre, and used her iniiiiense 
wealth to advance his political interest. But lie 
was lookod upon coldly at court, and still more 
so after tlie acce,sbion of Louis XVI. (1774), who 
abhorred Ms morals, wliile Mario Antoinette grudged 
him his wealth and iiideiieiident ]io.sitioii and 
hated the ci'iLici.sms of the ring of witty lojirohate.s 
who clustered round him. Hu fought at (Jsliant, 
but was prevented fiom further service and pro- 
motion to the rank of admiral by tlie jealousy of 
the court. He visited London froqnently, became 
an iiiUniato friend of tlic dissipated young Prince 
of ’Wales, afteiAvards inglorious as George IV., and 
infected young France with Anglomania in the 
form of lioi'seracing and hard drinking. He made 
liiiiiself widely popular by profuse charity and by 
flinging ojien to the poor tlie splendid gardens of 
the Palais Royal. In tlie lit do justice of Noveiii- 
bor 1787 be showed Ms liberalism boldly against 
the king, and was sent by a lettro-do-caohot to his 
chilteau of Villcr.s-Cotterets. As the States -general 
drew near he lavished libs wealth in disseininatiiie 
througlioul France books and papers by Sieyes and 
other advocates of liberal ideas, and had liimself 
put up in as many as five hailUac/es, but was elected 
111 but three, Crhpy-le-Valois, Villers-Cotterots, and 
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Paris. In October (17SS) he promulgated liE 
Deliberations, written by Laclo-s, to the eiiect tliat 
the tiers elat was tlie nation, and in June 17b9 
ho led the forty-seven nobles who seceded from 
their osvn (u-der lo join it. There is no <louht that, 
guided by Adrien Duport and others, he dieained 
of some day hecomiug eoustituiional king of 
France, or at least regent, but it is no le.'-.s certain 
tlrat tire indolent debauchee was to a great e.vtent 
the mere dupe of a party, and at no time the deep 
designing villain he was believed tu be at court. 
Tliere the blame of everything was cast upon his 
head, even of suclr great outljursts of the revolu- 
tionary fever as the fall of tire liastilie and the 
march of the women on Ver.sailles. Orlearrs 
giudiially lost iniluerree, and felt so hopeless of the 
Revolirtion that he would willingly have gone to | 
Atrrerica had his irristress, the abandoned Coiutcsse 
(le Dll lion, consented to accompany him. From 
Ootolicr 17S9 to July 1790 he was absent in England 
on a mission, and after hi.s return he took a smaller 
share in political matters than before, while his 
clforts to come to an understanding with the court 
were still met with repulse. In September 1792 
all her-editary titles lieing ,sn-ept away, he de- 
manded a new name from the Paris electoivs, and 
adopted that of Philippe Egalite, suggested Iry 
Manuel. He was elected the twentieth deputy for 
Paris to the Convention, and gave his vole of 
death for the king, wliicli .sent a sliudder to tire heart 
even of the Mountain. His eldest son, the Duke of 
Chartres, afterwai'cks King Louis-Pliilippe, wa.s a 
bi-ave and active oilicer on the staff of Dumoiuiez, 
and rode over with his chief into the Austrian 
oamir. ^IgaUti was at once arrested with all the 
Boui'horis still in France, and, after skv montlia’ 
durance at Mar.seilles, was brought to Paris for 
trial. He was found guilty of royalism and con- 
spiracy and guillotined the same day, (Jtli Noveni- 
her 1793, dying with courteous plirases on his lips 
and all the liigli courage of the old rigiuie. 

See Baaohet’s Uistoire de Pkilipiie EyaliU', the elaborate 
work by Touriiots (2 vola, 1340^3), and Mrs Elliot’s 
Journal (1859). 

Orloll, a ItusHiau family tlrat first rose to 
eminence during the reign of ‘Paul III., when one 
of its meirrhets, Gregoi'y (17^4-83), attracted the 
iroticB of the Uraml-duchess Catlrarirre, afterwards 
the Eirrpve.ss Catlrarirre II., atrd succeeded Porria- 
toivski as her favourite. It M'a.s this man who 
plairned the rtrurder of Peter III., and his brother 
Alexis ( 1737-1809) who comnritted the deed ( 1762). 
Both brothers were men of gigantic stature atrd 
herculean strength. The family of the Counts 
Bobrinski resulted from Gregory’s intercourse with 
the empress. The legitimate line of Orlott’ soon 
became e.xtinet ; hut Feodor, a brother of Gregory 
arid Alexis, left four illegitimate sous, one of whom, 
AlexLs ( 1787-1861 ), signalised liim,self during the 
French wars and in 'Purkey, negotiated the treaties 
of Adrianople (1829) and IJnkiar-Skelessi (1833), 
and represented Russia at the London cctnference 
of 1832 on the ali’airs of Belgium and Holland. In 
1SL± he was placed at the head of tire secret police, 
and stood high in favour with the Em))eror 
Nicholas, who employed him in the negotiation.s 
with Austria previous to the Crimeau war. In 1856 
he sat in the congress of Paris as the repre-sentative 
of Russia, and on his return was marie president 
of the grand council of tho empire and irresident of 
the committee for the enfrauciiisement of the 
serfs. — For the Orloll diamond, see Diamond. 
Ormer. See Halioti.?, 

Orinerod, Eleanor A., entomologist, the 
daughter of George Ornterod (1785-1873), the 
historian of Cheshire. She commenced her con- 
tributions to the science of entomology in 1868 


in comieclion nitir the Betliiial Green Miii-euui. 
In 1880 .slie editi'd the Cobhani Jourmih, being 
the meteorological and other observation^ made 
dining forty year.-, by ilLs C. Moleswovtli, and 
iuvrdviug enonnous la), our in the consultation of 
75,000 observations. Iir 18S2 Miss Ormeruil was 
appointed consulting entomologist of the Royal 
Agrieiiltuiul Society, aiulshorth iifterwaiilsl,ecaiiie 
special lectiii'er on economic eutomulogy at the 
Royal Agricultural Cnllcge, Cucucester. Her 
Manual of htjuriuus Inserts (1881 ) and lier Giiiih 
to Methods of I need Life (1884) are the inoat 
generally interesting itf her works, wlriclr coitsrsb 
principally of jrapei.s on dili'ereirt iirjuriorrs irrsects 
of South Africa atrd Australia, as well as of 
Eirglartd. 

OrTllolu, a name sortretinres given to brass of a 
golden yellow coloni’. 

Ormonde, art old name for what hecatrie after- 
wards East Alunstei', conrprisiiig Tipperary. 

_ Ormonde. Jaaies Butleu, Duke of, was tire 

(list of tire aiiiieut xViiglo-liish family of IJiitler on 
whom the diiciil title was coufeiicd. The family 
was of ilhistiious miti((iiity. In the beginning of 
the 13th century Theobald Butler, from wlioiii the 
Duke of Oi'iiioiide was descended, held the Ireieil- 
itary ollice of royal cuphemci or of Ireland. 

The subject of the pre--eiit article was born in 
Loudon 111 1610. His father, tiro sun of the cele- 
Irrateil Widter, Earl of Uimoiide, was drowned in 
crossing the Cliaiiiiel ; and the old earl having 
iiicuiTed the iliH))leasrire of tire king, James L, and 
Ireing thrown into pri.stiii, Jaine.s, who on his father s 
death became, as Yiseoiiiit Thurles, the heir of lire 
title, was taken possession of as a royal waidj and 
placed under the guarilian.siiip of the xH'chhislrop 
of Canteidiury. Dn the restoration of his grand- 
father to liberty, lie also was released ; and in Iris 
trventieth year he nmiried his cousin. Lady Elira- 
beth Preston, and in 1632 suceeeileil, upon Iris 
grandfather’s death, to the earldom and estates of 
Urmonde. Duviiig the .Slrailbril adiriiiiiscration in 
Ireland Ormonde distinguished hiitiself so imich 
tlrat on Sti-aflbid’s recall ho lecomuteiided liiiii to 
the king; and in the rebellion of 1040 Ormonde 
was appointed to tire chief comiiiaiid of the ariiiy. 
During the ti-oiihluil times whicli followeil he con- 
ducted liiiiiself with niiihmhted ability, altlioiigh, 
as a necessary eonseijuence of the nuiuhui'less 
divisions and suhdivisioii.s of party which then pre- 
vailed in Ireland, he failed to satisfy any one of 
the conliietrug sections ; and when, in 1643, he con- 
cluded an armistice, his policy was loudly con- 
rleniired a.s w'ell by the friends as by the enemies of 
the royalist party in England. During the long 
contest of Chaiies with the Parliament, Oriiioinle 
continued to uphold the royal interest in his Irish 
government ; anil wiien the last crisis of the king’s 
ntrtuires came, he resigned hi.s Irish eorrrruand, arid 
retired to France, from which country he again 
returned to Ireland with tire all hut desperate 
desigir of re.storing the royal authority. After a 
gallairt Imt unequal struggle, he wirs, however, 
coutpelled, in 1650, to letrirn to France. _ His 
services to the royal cause corttinueil uur'emitting 
during his exile ; and at the Restoration he accom- 
panied Clrarles II. on his retnnr, anil was rewarded 
for Iris lidelity by the ihioal title of Ornionde. His 
after-life w™ less eventful, althongh lie twice again 
retunied to the gor'ernment of Ireland. It wa.-) in 
1679 that the well-known attempt was made by the 
notorious Colonel Blood (q.v. ) uiiiin the life of 
Ormonde. As he was returning from a civic 
festival, he was attacked by Blood and a party of 
rnffian,s, and was dragged from his coach with the 
intention of his being lianged at Tyhnrn. The 
attempt drew additional interest from its being 
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coinuiouly supjiosed to Iiave Ijeeii instigated by 
the proliiyafcu Dnke of Buokiiigliani, Onnondo’s 
iin-etevate foe. He e.seaped uninjured, and liveil 
until tlie year IGSS. As a soldier lie exhibited both 
.skill and bravery in command ; and as a politician 
he was singularly upright in a period when there 
were miiny opportunities for the tiiniinor and the 
charlatan. Ills letters and other paper.s are full 
of deep historical iiitcro.sl. See Carte’s Life, of 
Oriiioiuk ( 173o-36). 

Butler, second Duke of Ormonde, was 
the grand.soii of the foregoing. He was horn in 
Dublin in IGG. 0 , and when ten years of age was sent 
to France for his education, whence he retunieil 
after a few years, and svas entereil at Christ Church, 
O.viord. In 10S2 ho married .\uiie, daughter of 
Lord Hyde, aftcnvanls Earl of Uoeliestur. A.s Earl 
of Ossory he sen cd in the army agaiii.st iMonmouUi, 
and also" held an ollicBin the palace under Jame.s II. 
After his accession to the dukeilom hy the death 
of his grandfather in 1688, lie took Ida .share in tlie 
lievolution conllict, at first being for moderate 
measures; hut ha must have .seen the futility of 
these, for afterwards, at the coronation of William 
and hlary, he acted as lord liigh-constahh'. Ho 
was iireseiit at the battle of tlio Boyne, at the head 
of William ’.s life-guards. He soon became popular. 
In 1702 he wa.s iilaced in coimuand in the expedi- 
tion again.st Cadiz ; in 1703 he was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1711 commauder-ia- 
chit'f of the land forces sent against l<’r!Uice and 
Bpain. After the accession of (ieorge 1. Ormonde 
honiuhow fell into disgrace with the king, and was 
impeached in 1715 of high-broason, with the result 
that his estates were attainted, and lie wa,s deprived 
of all liLs honoiu,s. He retired into France, where 
ha attaolied Idiirsulf to the Jacohite court, and 
epunt many years in the secret intrigues of the Fre- 
teiider and his followers. He died abroad in ]74(i. 
A colleotion of letteis written liy him in the 
organisation of the aliortii'e attemiit hy Bpaiu to 
invoilc England and Bootlaud in 1719, ami which 
led to tlio iilf'air of Clon.sliiel (ij.v. ), worn in 1890 
brought to light, and in the following year pre- 
pared for publication in the issues of tlio Kcottisb 
History Society. 

Orin, shirk, a market-town of Lanoasldre, 12 
miles NiSfE. of Liverpool. It has a grainmar-school 
(1612) ; a parish church, with uiuhatUed bower and 
spire, and the huvial-vaulb of the Earls of Derby ; 
and manufactures of cordage, iron, .silk, cotton, &o. 
Pop. (1831) 6183; (1881) 6631. 

Or’llinllllll, a Transition - English metrical 
tiaushitiou of the gospel history. See Enchusu 
Literature, Vol. IV. p. 367, and the edition of 
tlie Orinulum hy White and Holt (2d ed. 1878). 

Ormuz, or HoiiJlUZ, a small town on the island 
of Jerun ( 12 milebin circuit), in the strait of Onnuz, 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 4 miles W. 
of the Persian coast. Three centuries before the 
Christian era there existed on tho mainland, 12 
miles east of the island, a city Ormuz ; this in the 
13 th century was tlie hoadriuarters of the Persian 
trade with India. But about tho end of the cen- 
tury its ruler transferred his people to the .site of 
the present town, to escape the hlongols. The 
new city maintained its eommoreial supremacy 
even after it passed into the hand.s of tho Portu- 
guese, through Albuquornue’s caiiture of it in 1507, 
It was taken from the Portuguese in 1622 by an 
Eii'dlsh Jleet (Baffin, tho Arotio navigator, being 
Icilied in the action), and given to Shah Abbas m 
Persia, wlio transferred the trade to his port of 
Bandar Abhas, 12 miles north-west on the main- 
land. The Portuguese fort still stand, s, hut the 
town of Ormuz is a ruin. The island yield,? salt 
and sulphur. 


Orinnzd [AhurC-Mazdau), the ii.-ime of the 
niipreme deity of the ancient Peisians, and of their 
de.scen(laiits the Guehres and Pai.see.s. It at 
first enudiatieally em[ih)yed iii tills .sense hy Zara- 
tliustra. Heo ZiiRoasteu. 

Ol'IlC, a department of h'lanre lormed out of the 
old iiroviuces of Nmmandy, Aleurou, iiud Pevche 
Is .seiiarated from the Englisli f'liannel on the w' 
liy La Mauelio and on tho N. hy Calvados'. 
Area, 2353 si|. m. ; imp. (1861) 423,350; (188G) 
367,248. A range of wooded hills, nowhere risint' 
above 1.370 feet, e.vtend.s aero.s.s the .smith of the 
department from east to west, se]i!irating tlie 
streams that How north to the English Channel 
from those tliat go south to the Seine and Loire. 
Although the .soil is fertile, agriculture is not in 
an ailv.anccil state. Apple and pear treo.s ahoniul 
and more than 22,000,000 gallons of eider are made 
every year. Cattle and liorse.s of the purest Noi- 
man bioed are reared. There are cotton and heinii 
spinning and cotton and linen weaving, dyeim’, 
bleaching, and mumifaeturos of gloves, iron, glass, 
&e. F'ibhiug and hoo-koeping are carried on. The 
department is dii’ided into tour aii'ondissemerits, 
Aleucoii, Argeiitan, Domfrout, and Mort.ayne; 
capital, Aleneou. 

Oruitliolofiiv. that branch of zoology of which 
the subject is Birds ( ip v. ). 

OrnitliorliyiU'luis, orDuoKWOLU (al.so called 
Duck-billed I’latyiins, the ‘water-mole’ of colon- 
ials), one of the lowest mammals, found in the 
rivers of An.stralin and Tasmania. Along with 
the Poreuiune Ant-eater (Echidna, q.v.) and a 
iicighliour genus, the duckmole is included in the 
sub-class Protolheria or Ornithodelpliia, co-oxten- 
•sivo with the order hlonotrcmatii. These three 
genera are of great interest as ‘living fossila,’ 
reiaiiiiiig tlie ancient charaetei's of primitive mam- 
mals. 

The duckmole, represented by a single .sperics 
(Oniiikuvhyiwhm puvndoxm or aiuitinus], is a 
Hat animal', between a foot and 18 inches in length, 



Fig. 1. — Onutliorhyiiohus paradoxus. 

not including tho broad beaver-like tail, which 
measures 4-5 inches. Tlie thick, soft fur is dark- 
brown above, rusty yellow below. The very short 
legs hav'e webbed iligits in adaptation to tlie swini- 
iniiig habits, and are also equipped with strong 
claws, utilised in burrou'ing. Tho ‘ duck-lull ’ is 
due to the anterior expansion of the pramaxilire 
and iiiandihlcH, is covered witli a horny sheath, 
bears the no.strila far forward, and is provided^ \yith 
curious tactile structures. Behind tlie ‘ hill ’ is a 
loose, naked, sensitive oollar. The eyes me very 
suiall, and there are no external car.s_. Within the 
mouth true teeth are present only in the earliest 
stages ; their place is taken in the adults hy eight 
horny plates, sharp- edged in front, broadened out 
behind. The tong-ue is not extensile. In the 
yonng of both sexes a curious perforated spur, 
associated with a gland, occurs near the heel, hut 
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this only persist-s in tiie males, which aie further 
rlistiiigiiishoil ill being somewliat larger than their 
mates. The bmly tern jiei atiire i- jieeiiliarly lew. 
The voice rebeiiihleh the growl of a Miiiill imppy. 
No fossil foiliis are known. 

This lowly iiiammal is e.sseiitially arpiatic, living 
in rivers and ‘jioinls,' swimniiug ami diving .■uliiiir- 
alily. It is lively and active, diving when alarnied, 
ami able to leinain several niiiuites under water. 

It constructs on the 
hank elaborate luuiows 
I (sunietimes 20 to 50 
\|jA feet in length) with 
ij y| two entiances — one 
tiMi above, the other under 
I {' j water, Like many 
j|W other defenceless ani- 
fiKvl iiials, it is iiuwt acti\c 
' ill the twilight. It 
Fit'. '2. gnilis in the mud for 

OriiitliDrliyiichns asleep. worms, water-insect.s, 
iiiollusL'S, Ac., which it 
can tempoiarily .stow away in clieek-poiiches. 
tVIien frig'litened or a,sleep it often ioll.s itself up, 
in hedgehog fashion, into a living ball. It appears 
to live ariiieahly with the water-iat, hut is molested 
by earnivorous inar.siipiala, and is often wantonly, 
though fortimatel.v not easily, .shot. The eggs— 
for the discredited oviparous haliit hub been eon- 
iirined — are laid in a rough iie.st within tlie Imirow. 
Tlie yomig appear to use their hills in hieakiiig the 
tough shell. Tlie animals hai'u a fishy, oily .smell. 
The flesh is eaten by the oiiiiiivorims natives, who 
are .said e.b|)eoially to e.steem the young forms. 

Many of the enigmas about the duckmole’s 
stmatiii'e and nlfiiiitie.s are still unsolved, Imt 
there is iio doubt that along with its neighbours 
it links nianuuals baolt to reptilian or eien iimplii- 
hian types. It need hardly be stated that it has 
no close connection with birds, yoiiie of the most 
important structural characters may lie hrielly 
sninmaiisod ; The hones of the skull' fuse and are 
polished as in birds \ the halves of the lower jaw 
do not unite iii front, and have no ascending pro- 
ces,s j the bones of tlie eat are in a primitive state. 
Tliere are important toehiiioal peculiarities in tlie 
vertehric, ribs, hip-girdle. Arc. Epipnhic hones, 
for instance, occur as in niarsuiiials. The coracoids 
are romarkalile in reaching the sternum, and the 
breastbone is like that of the lizard amt some other 
reptiles. The hcaiii is smooth, and old fashioned 
in having a siiiall corpus callosum and large 
anterior coniinissure. There is a common cloaca, 
receiving the rectum and the uvmo-genital canal. 
The heart in its structure is like that of hirds. 
The ureters do not open into the neck of the 
bladder, hut fartlier down into tlie short urino- 
genital canal. The left ovary is larger than 
the right, and the testes are abdominal Tlie 
oviducts liave no ‘ iiiuhriiited ’ upper ends, are 
separate tlirougliout their cour.se, open into tlie 
urmo-genital passage, and thence into the cloaca. 
The vasa defeientia are open separately in the 
same way, and have only a temporary connec- 
tion with the penis, which lies attached to the 
wall of the cloaca. The two milk-glands open 
on a Hat hare patch of skin. As the duck- 
mole is oviparous, there is of course no placenta. 
Tlie eggs, like thrwe of reptiles, luidergo partial 
segmentation. 

Emm the above it will he .seen that the diickniole 
not only represents the lowest extant stage of mam- 
malian evolution, hut presen'e.s, more markedly 
than the higher forms, traces of the far-oft’ pedigree 
of the ola.s.s. 

See Echidna, M:a5I.viai,, Mabsupial; also Gould's 
Mammals of Australia (3 vols. 184S~63); Huxley’s 
Verlebrates, and text-hooks of Comparative Anatomy; 


I "W. K. _P,irker’s Manmalinn Dtscent : Flower's Oste- 
I oliifiy of the Mamuiubn ; Spencer, Kuturt, xxxi. (18t>4- 
' bo). 

' OrobailCllCit', or (Jiiudanchaue.i:, a natural 
I Older of jiara'-itic.il herbs, generally witli simple 
I stems clothed with brown, pnrpli.sli, yellow, or 
I blue, hilt timer green .scale.s, instead of true leaves ; 
terminating in a spike of llowcis each in the axil 
of a scale or bract similar in colour and character 
to those of the stem. The .species kiionn consider- 
ably exceed one hundred in miiiilier, and are .sjiiead 
over the greater part of tlie globe, chielly in tern 
perate climates, luit more almridaiit in tlie Old 
NVorld than in tlie Xeiv. Eight s])eeies are natives 
of Britain, seven of wliich belong to the genu.s 
Orohiuiche (Brnonirapes), and one species to 
Lathncii (Toothwnrt). In Britain they are all 
rathei lare or purely local jdaiits. High medicinal 
virtues foniieily were ascriliud to soiiie of the 
species, especially to Epipheyus rirqiniwm (see 
C-\NL'Eli-RiiiiT), which aie now disciedited. Witli 
Fhelipiro ! ntca tlie Egyiitians dye the ropes made 
of the palm Hi/pluriic thrluiicu black. 

Orobll.S, a genus of plants of the natnr.il order 
Legmnino.'ie, .siih-oider Papilionacpfi'. allied to 
Vetches, and sometimes called Bittei Vetch. The 
.species are jier- 

emiial herba- »/ 

cepiis ,,laiit.s, ft- 

cliiellv natives ,.i / ^ 


of Europe. 

Tliey alVord ii'tf W 

good food for \' \S\f /yj 

cattle. Two A 

m-e nattvcB of fp| 

Britain, of If W M | 

wliicli tlie most l!| |\ , jW'' 

coiiniion is G. , . l| //t| l\ t B ^ 

tub eras, IS, 4.Vf M 
wJiTOe riuj^iiies 

dis'tricts."' Its ' ' 

mots are crceji- j 

ing and swell '1 

out into tiiheis \ Pfs I '■ 

at irregular in- -H \ ' \ V. 

terrals. 'I'he '■ 

tubers h.ave a Bitter Vetch ( Orotiis tidifrosws) : 

sweet taste, a, itnndanl of the corolla. 

r e s e m 1) 1 i u g 

that of liquorice, and are sought after by cliildien ; 
they are also hniised and steeped in water in some 
parts of tile Higlilanils of Scotland to make a fer- 
mented liquor, and a kind of liquor is made also by 
■steeping Uiein in wiiisky; tliey are well tlavouied 
and nutritiou.s when boiled or roasted, and are used 
in this way in tlie HigJilaiids of Scotland, in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and other countries. 

Orontes, the ancient name of a rivei- in Syria, 
now called Nahr-el-Asi. It rises in the highest 
part of Coole-Syria, near Baalbek, Hows northward 
between the "mountains of Lihanns and Anti- 
LiJianu.s, an far as tlie city of Antioch, and tlien 
westward to the Mediterranean Sea, through a 
total course of 147 niile.s. Its lower couise is 
remarkably beautiful ; its rocky iiank-s are 300 
feet high, and tlie windings of tlie river show them 
off to the greatest advantage. Myrtles, laurels, 
figs, wild vine.s, arhfitn.s, dwarf-oaks, and syca- 
mores grow up the cliffs in picturesque irregularity. 
The country tliroiigli wliich tiie nrer flows Is in 
many parts richly cultivated. 
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Bitter Vetoli ( Orobus tuberosiis) : 
a, stxindaid ot the corolla. 
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Orosius, Paulus, a Spanish presbyter ami 
lustoilaii, was horn at Tarrap;ona, and iloiirishecl 
in tlie 5th century. He visited Augustine in 415, 
and presented to him his work written against the 
heresies of Prisciltian and Origen. He went thence 
to Palestine to study under Jerouie at Bethlehem. 
His eliief work, the Jlistoriunmi adocrsiis l^tir/anos 
Lih'L vii., begins with the creation and goes down 
to 417 A.D. It is apologetic in d6.sign, intended 
as a ooniplemont to the groat worlc of Angnstiue 
writteti to prove from liistorical e\’idDnce that the 
prevailing evils of the time were not due to Chris- 
tianity. It is based on the chronicle of Eusehius- 
JeroniB, and on Livy, EuLiopin.s, Justin, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius ; hut the work is a trivial, inaccu- 
rate, uncritical nii.scellaiiy of facl.s, although the 
stj’le is elegant if ici/tci-i/, in Bacon’s phrase. It 
WHS a lavoiirito te.vt-h'oolv of nniver.sal hisloiy 
doling the middle age.s, and had the honour of 
being translated into AngU)-)Sa':eu hy -Ufred (ed. 
hy Bosworth in IK.il, and hy II. Hweet from Lonl 
Tollemadic’h Otli-ccutiiry MS. ISSIl ct ieq.). Some 
MSS. hear the puzzling title of lluniLcuta or 
OniList<(,, conjectured hy .some to he a corruption 
of Or. m. i.'itu — ie. Orosii inundi inturlu, or perhaps 
Orosii lii'iscriurum (niundi) istorht. 

'Xho editio princepa appeared at Yiemia in 1471 ; the 
hes.t edition ia that liy th Zaiigameistcv in Corpits Script. 
Eoelcs, Latin. (Vienna, 1882). The edition of Ifavorcainp 
(1738) was reprinted in vol. ix. of Gallaud’s liiij. Pat. 
(1773) and vol. x.x.vl of Migno’B Patrol. (1840); tho 
Instovy alone by Dr Hroluii (Thorn, 1877). An cavUor 
English tranalatioii (1773) was reprinted in Bohn’s 
‘ Antiqn.iriiui Library’ (lSfi3). 

Orotsiva, a town on the north coast of Tenerille, 
ono of tho Canary Islands, is situated below the 
Peak, in one of the ))loa,sante.sl districts in tho 
world. Pop. 8203. 

OrpllCHS, a (Irock hero, a son of Apollo and 
the Huso Calliope, or of (Jiagvus and Clio or 
Polyliymuia. His native country is Thrncia, where 
niaiiy dill'crent localities were pointed out as his 
birthplace, Apollo bestows unoii him tlio lyre, 
which Hei'iJies invented, and hy its aid Or|)lieiiK 
inoves moil and lieasLs, the birds in the air, the lishes 
ill the deep, the tiee.s, and the rook.s. He accom- 
panies tho Argonauls in their expedition, and the 
power of hia music wards ol!' all mishaps and 
disasters, rocking monsters to sleep and stopping 
clili's in their downward rush. His wife, Eurydice, 
is bitten hy a serpent and dies. Orpheus follows 
her into the infornal regions ; and so iioworfnl are 
his ‘golden tones’ tliat even stern Pluto and 
Proserpine are moved to pity, while Tantalus 
forgets his thirst, Ixiou’s wheel ceases to revolve, 
and the Daiuuds stop in their wearisome task. 
He is allowed to take her back into tho ‘ light of 
heaven,’ hiit ho must not look around while they 
ascend. Love or doubt, however, draws his eyes 
tow.ards her, and she is lost to him for ever. Ris 
death is sudden and violent. According to some 
accounts, it is the thunderbolt of Zeus that cuts 
him off, heoause he reveals the divine mysteries; 
according to others, it is Dionysus, wlio, angry 
at his refusing to worship him, causes the Mienods 
to tear l|im to ])ieoe.s, which pieces are collected 
and buried by the Muses in tearful piety at 
Leibetbra, at tbe foot of Olympus, whore a 
nightingale sings over his grave, Otliers, again, 
make the Thracian women divide liis limbs between 
them, either from oxces.sive madness of unrequitoil 
love or from anger at his drawing their liusbandB 
away from them. The faint glimmer of liistorical 
truth hidden beneath these myths becomes clearer 
in tho.se recortls which speak o{ Orpheus as a divine 
hard or priest in the service of Zagrcus, the Thracian 
Dionysus, and founder of the Mysteries (q.v.); 
ns the first musician, the first inauguratov of the 


rites of expiation and of tlie blantie, art, the in 
ventor of letters and the heroic metre ; of every 
thing, ill fact, that was snjiposcd to have conUi'h 
uled to the civilisation and initiation into a inort 
humane worship of the deity among the primitive 
inhahitaiits of Thraeia and all (Jreeee, A kind oi 
monastic order .sprang np in later time.s, callim' 
itself after him, which conibiiieil with a sort ol 
enthusiastic creed about the migration of souls and 
other mystic doctrines a seini-iiscetie life. Ah- 
stiiioncefiom meat (not from wine), frequent purifi- 
cations and other expiatory rites, incantations, the 
wearing of white garments and similar things were 
among their finuhuiiental rules and ceremonies. 
But after a brief duration the brotherhood, liavim' 
first, during the la.st days of the Koniaii empii^ 
jiassed through the stage of conscious and very 
profitable jnggdery, sank into oblivion, together 
with tbeir ‘ orpheutelistic ’ fonnulns and sacrifices. 

Orjdieus has also given the name to a .special 
literature called the Orphic, and was called the first 
poet of the heroic age, anterior to both Ilonier and 
He.siod. The fragnient.s current inider his name 
were first collected at the time of the Pisistratidiv, 
ehielly by Oiioniacritus, mid these fragnient.s giew 
under the hands uf the Orphic brotherhood, aided 
hy the Pythagoreans, to a vast liteiature uf sacred 
mythological song.s snug at the public games, 
chanted hy the prie.st.s at their .‘ieiudce, worked out 
for dramatic and pantoinimie piitposes hy the 
dramatists, commented upon, ]ilulosopliiMed niion, 
and ‘improved ’ liy graiiimarinii.K, philo.soiihers, and 
theologiams. Although anthoriiies like Herodotus 
and Aristotle had already combated the supposed 
anOupiity of the so-called Orpliio myths ami songs 
of their day, yet the entire enormous Orphic litera- 
ture which had grown out of them retained its 
‘ancient’ authority, not only with both the IJellen- 
isla and tho ohurcli fathers of the 3d and 4th cen- 
Inries A.D., hut down almost to the last generation, 
when it was irrefutably proved to bo iu its main 
bulk, as far as it lias survived, the ]iroduutiou of 
lliose very' 3d and 4Lh eenturies A.n., raised upon a 
few scanty, primitive .smitche.s. The iiiost remark- 
aiilc part of tho Orphic literature i.s its Thoogony, 
which is based mainly on tliat of Ho.siotl. 'Die 
story of Orplieiis also occurs in English and other 
media'vai literature. 

Besides the fragments of the 'Tlieogony which 
have survived, imbedded ehielly in the writiiig.s of 
tho Neoplatoiiists, are to he nieiitioiied the Arr/o- 
vaalica, a poem of the Byzantine period, oonsisting 
of 1384 hexameters ; further, a collection of 87 
or 88 liturgical liyiiins ; a work on the virtues of 
stono.s, called Lythica, &c. Other poems belonging 
to tbe Orphic' Clyde, of wbicb, however,^ only 
iiaiueH have survived iu most instances, are Bacred 
Legends, ascribed to Cercop.s ; a Poem on Nature, 
called Fhysicci, proliahly hy Brontinns ; Baccliiea, 
supposed to ho ivrittcn by' Avignola, the daughter 
of Pythagoras ; Miiiycts, or Orphoim’ descent into 
Hades ; and other poetical productions by Ziqiyrus, 
Tiinooles, Nieiaa, Persinua, Prodicus, &c. The 
hymns have repeatedly been translated. 

See the editiona of the Orphica hy Hermann (1805) 
and Abel (1885); Lohoolt’s Aylmpitatmis (182!)); and 
Gor'liawl, Orpheus mill die Orphiker ( 18G1 ). 

Orpiincnt. See AnsisNic. 

Orpine, a kind of Sednm (q.v.). 

Orpington, a village of Kent, England, 12 
miles by mil SE. of London, where Ruskm’s hooks 
began to lie imblished in 1873 (see E. T. Cook, 
Studies m liuslcin, 1890). Pop. 3090. 

Orrery, a maclrine constructed for the purpose 
of exhibiting the motions of tlie planets round the 
sun, and of the satellites round their primaries, 
which was in high repute during the 18th and 
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liejfiiiiiing of tlie lOLli ceiitiuies, tliough now le- 
j^arded a-i a mere toy. Maile liy Piowley in 1713 at 
tlie exjieiibe of (Jliarles Ijoyle (q.v. ), Earl of Urrery, 
it wa-:. a conibinatioa of the old Plaiictariuin of the 
Ifith century ^vith other inaoIiine.s wliic-h showed 
the motions of the earth, moon, and planetary 
satellites. Though the constrnction of a machine 
wliich w'ould e\'liibit accurately the motions, ilLs- 
taiices, and magnittides of the planets is impossible, 
vet an orrery is in some degree useful a.s giving a 
general notion of the way in which the planetaiy 
motions are performed. As it was a favonrite 
machine at one time, a description of it may not 
lie uninteresting. A number of iron tubes equal 
in number to the planets, and of dilVereiit dimen- 
sions, are placed one witliin tlie other ; their 
lengths being arranged so that tlie innermost tube 
projects at both ends beyond the one next to it, 
tliat one similarly projects beyond the third, and 
so on. At one end of each tube a rod is lixed at 
right angles, and a ball or lamp attached to its 
end ; the lengths of the rods being proportional (or 
at least supposed to he so) to tlie radii of the 
planetary orbits. The other ends of the tube^ 
fonu the axes of tootheil wheels, which are con- 
nected, either directly or by means of combinations 
of toothed wheels, with a ^^'inch. The sever.al com- 
binations of wheels are so adjusted that the velocity 
of revolution of the rods is proportional to the 
tiiue.s of revolution of the planets. On turaing 
the winch the whole apparatus is set in motion, 
and the halls or lainiis ( reiiresenting the planets) 
revolve round the centre, which is a lixed lamp 
(representing the snn), at different distances, and 
with varying velocities. 

Or rls-root ((irohahly a oorniption of Irix 
Eoot ), the rout-stock (rhizome) of cortain species of 
Iris (q.v.), native.s of the south of Europe, belong- 
ing to the division of the genus having bearded 
flowers, sword-shaped lea^'es, and scapes taller than 
the leaves — viz. I. Jlorentina, a species with white 
flowers i I. pallida, which has pale flowers j and 
I, r/eiinanica, which has deep purple flowers. The 
flowers of all these species are fragrant. /. (/er- 
manku exteiuhs farther north than the other species, 
and its root is sometimes said to be more acrid. 
Orris-root tvas formerly used in many medicinal 
preparations as a stimulant, but is now almost 
entirely disused. It is sometimes chewed to sweeten 
an olfensive breath. Its chief u.se is in perfumery. 
It lias a pleasant smell of violets, which it acquire.s 
in drying. Hair and tooth powders, and oils, are 
■often scented with it. A tincture of it also is used 
as a scent, and is often sold as Essence of Violets. 

Or.S!iy. See D’Ons.vY. 

Orsilli, Felice, conspirator, was born in Decem- 
ber 1819, at Meldola, in the States of the Church, 
and .studied at Bologna. He belonged to a branch 
of a noble family, long famou.s as .supporters of the 
Gnelfic party, which produced famou.s scliolar-s, 
■soldiers, and churchmen (including two popes, 
Nicholas III. and Benedict XIII.). Felice, tliewni 
of a conspirator, was early initiateil into secret 
soeietie.s, and in 1844 wa.s sentenced at Rome to tlie 
galleys for life. The amnesty of Pius IX. ( 1846) 
restored him to liberty, hut lie was soon again iiii- 
prisoiied for partici])ation in political plots. "When 
the revolution of 1848 broke out Orsiiii was elected 
a deputy to the Roman Constituent Assembly, and, 
invested willi extraordinary powers, was .sent to 
Ancona and Ascoli to suppress brigandage. He 
signalised himself by the violence with which lie 
executed his oommis.sion. He also took part in the 
■defence of Rome and Venice ; agitated in Genoa and 
the clueliy of Modena; and in 1853 wa-s shipped 
by the Sardinian government to England, where 
he formed olo.se relations with Mazziiii. Furni.slied 


with nimiey by the leadcr.i of the i evolutionary 
paity, be appeared at Parma iit 1834, and after- 
ward'. at Alildii, Tiie&te, Vienna, evetywlicie 
agit.atiiig in the illtel■e^t of iiisniiectiun ; until at 
lii'the was arrested at Ileiinaiiristadt, .and cniilined 
in the fortress of Maiitiui. In 1836 he succeeded in 
making Ids escape, and firaiul refuge in Etiglaiid, 
where he snjiported liiinself liy pulilir leetniiiig, 
and wrote Austrian Ditnijeoiis in Itnlij (Ib.ili). 
Towards the end of 1857 lie repaired to Paii', vitli 
the intention of assassinating Napoleon HI., whom 
he leekoned the great ohstaele to the piogress of 
revolution in Italy. His associates in thi.s diabolical 
design were persons named Fieri, lludio, and 
Gomez. They took up their stiifion in a lioiise 
close by the Opera, and on tlie e\ eniiig of the 14tli 
Jaiinaiy 1S3S, just ns the carriage cotitaiuing the 
enqieror and einiiress was drawing up, they threw 
three hoiiihs under it. An explosion took place, 
and 10 persons Mere killed, 136 wounded, but 
Napoleon and the empress remained utilmrt. Tlie 
a.ssassiiis were .arrested, tried, and sentenced ; 
Or'ini, Fieri, and Riidio, to capit.al iiimishment, 
Gomez to penal senitiide for life. Itudio's life 
was spared at the inteicession of the empiess, lint 
I'ieri and Oisini vere guillotined on 13Ui March. 
Bee Memoirs and Adcentitrcs of Oisini, icrilten 
1)1/ himself (ling, trails. Kdin. 1857); his Letters 
(2 vols. Milan, 1861); and a work hv Montazio 
(1862). 

Or.sovil, the intme of two towns on the Damilie 
over agaiirst the Iron Gates. Old Cr.suv.i, a 
Hungarian place, is 478 miles hy rail BE. of Vienna, 
and is n station for the Damilie steamers. Pop. 
3381 . — New Ohsova, on tlie Servian side, is a 
fortified town held hy Austria (since 1878), who 
also were iiiaster.s of it between 1716 and 1738; 
the TurliH held it both before 1716 anti after 1738. 
In September 1890 a beginning was made with the 
removal of the rocky inqiediments known as the 
Iron Gates (see D.vnube). 

Ortegal, C.IPE, the north-west extremity of 
Spain (fj.v.), in Galicia. 

OvtelillS, the Lathi form of the name of 
Aueaham Cktell, or Ouxel, who, born of Ger- 
man parents in 1327 at Antwei’ji, where he also 
died in 1598, published the earliest atlas under the 
title Theatrum Orbis Ten-uru'm ( 1570 ) ; a ciitical 
work on ancient geography, Si/nonymia Geof/rajihica 
(1578), re-i.«sue(l, greatly improved, as Thesaurus 
Geoffraphicits (1596); and other geographical 
works. He was also a frequent traveller to Eng- 
land, Ireland (1577), and Italy, and the countries 
between. 

Orthez, a town in the French department of 
Basses-Pyrenees, on the right hank of the Gave de 
Pan, 41 miles by rail E. of Bayonne. The ‘ Tiiur 
de Moncade ’ ( 1240 ), the stately castle of the counts 
of Foix (q.v. ), which Froissart visited in 1388, was 
reduced to a ruin by Richelieu. Near Ortliez 
Wellington gained a decisive victory over Boult, 
27th Febiuaiy 1814. Pop. 4757. 

Orthoceras, a large genus of comnion fossil 
Cephalnpods. The shells are quite straight, hut a 
grtwlual series of forms lead on to the Nautilus 
type. Some sjieeies of orthocera.s were gigantic; 
thus, 0. titan in its fossil .state is said to have 
weighed some tons. 

Ortlioclase-porjpliyry, a crystalline igneous 
rook, of variable comnr, Tint generally reddish. 
It is line-grained and compact in texture. The 
ground-mass is felspathic, and micro- or crypto- 
crystalline ; now and again it shows a little glassy 
or devitiifled matter. Scattered throngli this 
ground-mass are niiero.scopic crystals of orthoclose, 
and usually some horiihlende and hiotite in small 
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granuleti, crysiLalh, ami scales. The vock is wet 
with amongst Tahcuzoic strata, lH)tli as eoiitem- 
liomiieuiiH lava-llowH awl as intrusive masses. iSee 
also FicLSP.tR, and Icineous Uocks. 

«rtlio<'la,sc-rock,s. Sue Petiiooraphy. 

Orthodoxy ((-J-r. orthos, ‘right,’ awl tluxa, _‘aii 
opinion’), a name given hy theologians to religions 
opinions in agreement with Soiiptnre ami historical 
triiditinn, or rather witli the interpretation of these 
entertained hy the particular church to which they 
themselves happen to helong. IVliile it is true 
that tlie great carilimil ami essential points of 
Christian dogma have hecn ]ne, seined hy all scc- 
tinn.s of the Church of Christ, the grave.st diver- 
gences Inive also arisen, alike in doctriiio ami 
practice, each fnrtillcd hy an assnined infallihh' 
liiturpratation of the letter of Soiiptnru or the line' 
of histniical doscent in the usage of the church. — 
The antithesis of orthoiln.rij is krtcroi/u.rj/ {hetnos, 
‘other’ — Ic. ‘ wrong,’ and ifmv/, ‘opinion’). 

Orfhoopy (dr. orthos, ‘right;’ cjms, ‘aword’), 
a brancli of grammar tliat treats of the correct pro- 
iinnciation of the wools of a langnagc. 

Orthography’. Sec Speelikij. 

Orthoptcra (tlr., ‘ straight- winged ’), an order 
ot Inseets (ipv.). 

Or'tolail {Emberizti hortidnim], a species of 
Bunting (c|.v.) of tlio Finch family Fringilluhe. 
The adult male is ahont .six inches long ; has the 
head, neck, and upper breast .slato-gray sndiiaed 
witli yolhiw ; bill reddish livown ; chin, throat, 
and feathers loiind the eye yellow, with a iianow 
hand of greenish gray de'sceniling from a little in 

front of the angle 
(d the mouth ; hack, 
wing.cnvoi Ls ami 
.secondai'io.s fuhou.s 
brown with dark 
•stripes ; rmu)i red- 
dish brown. The 
plumage of tho 
toinale is jialcr in 
colour. The orto- 
lan in it.s summer 
migrations ranges 
as far north as the 
Arctic Circle in 
.Scandinavia. In | 
tlie south of Europe, 
where it is found 
in great numlicrs, | 
and in the north 

Ovtolm {Einlieriza hortiilaiia). of Africa, where it 
sonietinics lireed.s, it 
is hut a summer visitor. In winter it migrates as 
far south as to Abyssinia and North-we.stoin India, 
hut it.s true winter-quarters have not yet been 
accurately ascertained. Tliough enormou.sly almiid- 
ant in certain localities on the Continent, it is rare 
in Ihitain, and many of tho .specimens captured 
iiave no doubt escaped from captivity, considering 
the large qiuuititic.s imported alive from Holland 
and Belgium. It frequents bushy places, and 
builds its iiest of dry grass always on the ground 
and generally in the open lields, though sometimes 
among herbage or under low IjusIib-s. It layss fi'om 
four to six eggs, whioli vary in colour from very 
pale-hlnish white to sahiion colour, .spotted with 
rich purple brown, with underlying ,si)ots of pale 
violet, not streaked ns is usual with other huntings. 
The note of the male is i-athor nietallie, and his 
song at times is incessant aud very monotonous. 
The food consists of beetles and other insects and 
seeds. Large nunibore of ortolaua are netted during 
their migrations, aud conlined in dark or dimly- 
lighted rooms, where they are fattened upon oats 


and millet until leady for the talde. Their llesli is 
con-sulcied a great delioaejn 

Orton, AHTfiui!. See ThoiiuoRNE. 

Ortona, a town of Italy, on the Adriatic, Ku 
miles hy rail BSE. of Ancona. It Inis a catJiedial 
and a lecently improved liarljour. Pop. 0306. 

Ortyv. See ViEdi.MTAx (,)uAri„ 

Ornro, capital of the department of Oniro in 
Bolivia, stands on a saline plain 11, DUO feet aimve 
the sea, near the salt lake of Anllagas, ami ijis. 
sesse.s_ niine,s of silr-er, gold, and tin. Founded in 
l.'ilM), it had 70,000 inhaliitants in the 17Lh eentm\, 
Init now inis less tlnin 7000.— The ikjuntmci'it, 
uldch borders on I’eiii, has an aren of 2I,(i00sip 
111 . and a pop. of 111,400. Tlie soil is .saline, and 
tai from fertile, hiit the inineial wealth is gieal. 

Orviotn. a city in the italian province uf 
Peingia, 7.S miles NNW. of Rome, crowns an 
i.solaled tufa rnede, which rises 76.5 feet above the 
liver Paglia, and 1327 above sea-level. 'I’lie ciuci- 
form eathedial (1200- 1.580), one of the most heiuiti- 
fiil and richly dceniated specimens of Italian (lotbic, 
is Irailt of Idack and white inarlde, and ineasmes 
21)5 feet by 101). Tlie facade is iinsurpa.sscd in 
richness of iimlerial, and ’in the beauty of its 
imiHuics, .sculptures, and clalinrate ninanienlation. 
Tho iiiteiior .also is inagnilicenlly decorated with 
sculptures and with ]iain tings hy Luca .‘Signorelli, 
Fra Angelico, t'ce. The liislinji’s jialace and St 
Patrick's W'ell ( 1527-40), with its 200 stejis, are also 
noteworthy. I’o)). 7304, Orvieto, called in the 
7tli coiitiiryA.il, Urhs Veins — of whicli its present 
iiiimo is a enrniption — bus by some been supposed 
to oeeiijiy the .site of the l^trnscan Volsinii, In 
the middle iige.s it gave .slielter to (hirty-two jiopes. 
Sec winks by (Jrnner (Lcip. 1808), Berir (Loud. 
1884), aud Pieeoloinini (Siena, 1885). 

Orwell. See Ii’.swicii. 

Ory.V, .an old name given to several large and 
heavy African antehqios, with very long, slightly 
curved horns. One specie.s {Uipmiriuius leiiroiijx) 
frequents the deserts of Central Afiica, and once 
extended farther nortli, ns is shown hy the frequency 
of its .ap)>areiitly ‘unicorn ’ figure on ancient monu- 
ments. Another form (//. ’cajiciisis) is found in 
Kall'r.aria. But tho name oryx lias been n-sed 
somewliat widely. .Sue An'J'ULOPE. 

Ory/.a. See I Itch. 

Osag'r OrailRe (d/nc/m-o unraulintM), a tiee 
of the natural nrilei' Moraceie, a nalive of Nortli 
America. It atlains a lieight varying, according 
to soil and situation, from 20 to GO feet. It 
is of tho same genus with Fustic (n.v.), and its 
wood, which is liright yellow, prohaldy might he 
used for dyeing. The wood is line-grained and very 
elastic, and lakes a high polish ; it is mnch used 
for fence-posts, sleeiiers, jiaviiig-hloeks, &e. Tlie 
tree is largely employed in America, especially in 
the west, as a hedge-plant ; it lia.s also bean iiitrn- 
dneed into Britain for that purjiose, but 1ms not 
met with general appreciation. Its fruit is about 
the size of a large orange, has a tuherculated 
surface of a golden colour, ami is filled intenially 
with riuliafing, somewliat woody lihres, and with a 
yellow milkw juice, tlie odour of whicli is generally 
disliked, so tiiat the fruit, altliongli not luiwliole- 
sonie, is .seldom eaten. 

©.SJlgCN, a Iribu of American Indians, of the 
TJakola stock, fninierly very tronblesome, but now 
settled in the nortli of Indian Territory, with 
Quaker toacbers. They number aliout 1200. 

Osaka, or Ozaka, an imiiortant city of central 
Japan, situated at the bead of the gulf of tho same 
name, and at the month of the Yodo Kiver, which 
issues from Lake Biwa, The city covers an area of 
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about S 6q. 111 ., and is iiitei^eotod with canals. Its 
line castle, the stones of whose walls aie of astoiiisli- 
ino si/.e, was crmstnicted hy Hideysnhi’s orilei.s in 
15S3, and the jialace, built aftenvimls in its jireeincts 
and de.stroyed in ISliS, was perliajis the iiiostinaj;- 
nilicent struotnre in Japan. O.saka is tlie gieat 
coninieieial centre of the empire, and the liead- 
qnarter.s of tlie rice and tea tiade. Itn port does 
not admit of the enliancenf laige vessels. Theie 
in a foreign settlement, mostly oconpied hv mission- 
aries. Pop. (1SS9) 3(jl,()!)-t. 

O.sbovil, SitEtiAliD, adniiial and Arctic naviga- 
tor, was horn at Madias, 25th Apiil 1822, the son 
of an Englisli ullieer, and entered the navy in 1837. 
He took pait in the oaptuie of Canton (IStl ), and 
of tlie defences of Woo-sung (1842); eonimanded 
vessels in two expeditions sent out in 1849 and 
1852-55 respectively to search for tsir.rohn Fianklin ; 
was head of the division of the Ihitisli lleet that 
served in the Sea of Azov during the t'rimean war ; 
and took a leading sliaie in tlie Chinese war of 
1857-59, penetrating up the Yang-tsze-kiang as far 
as Hankow, -\fter his letirement fi'oiii active duty 
he .superintended the con.stniction of a snlimaiine 
telegrajih between Client Britain and Austialia, and 
was made icar-adniiral in 1873. He died (ith May 
1875. Beside.s inililishing Wcoy Leaves fi'ani (in 
Artiic Journtd (1852), Junvnals nf liuhal M‘Clurc 
( 185G ), and Career, Last Voijatje, and Fate of tiir 
John FrunMiu (1860), he proved his interest in 
Arctic exploration hy induoiiig X. H. Markham to 
test the navigability of BalHii Bay in winter (1873) 
by .steam-power, and by helping to fit out the 
expedition wliieh 'ailed under coniiuaiul of Nare.s, 
Marklinui, and others in 1875. 

Osborne House. See Cowes. 

Osborne or St Helen’s Beds. See Oligo- 
CENE System. 

Osciins (Lat. Osci or Opsci ; Gr. Opikoi), the 
name of an Italian peoiilo, who at an early period 
occupied Caniiiania, and were either closely allied 
to or the same race as tlie Au.'jones. Siib'ei/ueiitly 
(about 423 IS. C.) Sainuitoii from the hilly districts 
to the north ovei ran the eountiy, and amalgamated 
with the iiiliahitants whoiii they had subjugated ; 
and tlie names Usci and Oseun lamjuuge were snhse- 
quently applied to all the other races and dialects 
whose origin wins iieaily or wliolly the same. The 
Oscan language was not suhstaiitiiilly dill'ercnt 
from the Latin, but only a ruder and more primi- 
tive form of the same central Italic tongue. By 
the viotoiies of tlie Koiiiaiis over the Saiiiiiites, and 
the eoiifei'i'ing of the civitas on all the Italian.' 
(SS n.u.), an end was put to the ollicial use of the 
Oscaii tongue ; nevertlieles.s, in the time of Varro 
(l-st century B.c.) it was still used by the people. 
During its most lloiirishing period it was soiiietliiiig 
more tlian a country patois ; it is even possible 
that the Oscan.s land a literature and art of their 
own (see ATELL.\.N.a: ). Besides a coii.siderable 
number of coins with Oscan legend.', there .ire 
still extant a number of iiisciiptioiis in the Oscan 
tongue (see INSCKIPTIONS ). 

See Mommsen’s Oskischc Studien (1845), and Unter- 
itulisehen DiaWde (Leip. 1850); Zvetaieff’s Sylloiie 
I user. Oscar um (Petersb. 1878). 

Osceola (As-sc-hc-ho-lar, ‘Black Drink’), a 
Seiiiinole chief, was born in Georgia in 1894, the 
son of an English trader, named Powell, and of a 
chief’s daughter. With her lie renioved to Florida 
while a oliild, and tliere attained great influence 
niiiung the Indians. In 1835 libs wife, the daughter 
of a runaway slave, was seized as a slave. The 
outraged husband threatened revmnge, and for his 
threats was imprisoned six daj's in irons hy General 
Thompson : six months afterwards he killed the 
general and four others outside Fort King. This 


was the hi-eiiming of the 'ecoiid Seminole war. 
He llieii pi, wed himself at the head of a hand vvliieli 
had .sinpristsl and iii.Lssacieil Major Dade and a 
detachment of soldi.-is, ,rnd taking to the almost 
iiiilienetialde Everglailes, with two or three liim- 
died followers, he fought Ini iie.uly two yeais with 
gieat eiieigj' .and .skill the superior nnmliei-' sent 
against him. lie was taken prisoner .at hist, in 
(ictoher 1837, hy Gerier.al Jesiip, while Imldiiig 
a eoiifcieiice iindev a ilag of tiuce— an act of 
iiiexciis.ahle treachery, though lepre'Ciited as one 
of retaliation— and coiihneil in Fort IMonltrie until 
his death, 30th Jiiiiiiary 1838. Ma.viie Iteid, in 
Oico/u, has woven the 'tory into a romanee. 

Osfott, a Konian Catholic college, near Bir- 
niiiighaiii, which claims to he tlie centre of the 
lioinaii Catholic movement in England. The name 
(or Air,ri,tt, as it i' 'pelt in Camden's Britannia) is 
iiist met with towards the (dose of the 17th eenliiiy 
as the .seat of a Catholic mission, which continued 
to he served Ijv ditierent piiests till in 1752 it was 
formed into a college for the education of both 
laymen and ecclesiastics, and called ,St M.aiy’s 
College. In 1835 the piescnt line hiiildiiigs were 
erected, .ami in ISSO the estahlisliinent became 
jinrely eeele.siastical, no longi-r admitting lay 
Students. It is now styled St Maiy's Seminary, 
and the curiiculnm includes a com.se of higher 
classic.', science, and niathenmtics, to meet" tlie 
iei|uiieiiienta of the London X^iiiversity B.A. Exam. 
After this the course consists of two yearn of 
mental ])hiloso)ihy and thiee anil a half of theology 
and kindled siihjecti. The stuff includes n rector, 
vice-iector, and eiglit i)rofes,sois, and thesemiimiy 
is open to students from any British diocese. 

O’SIiaiigilincssy. Arthuk, minor poet, was 
bom ill London, l-4th March 1846. He was em- 
ployed in the natuial history division of tlie British 
Museum, m.ariied a daughter of Dr M estland 
Marston, whom he lost in 1879, and followed to 
I the giave on 31st Jamiiuy 1881. During his brief 
life he published E]>k of IVunien (1871), The Laps 
of France ( 1872), anil .l/u.siV and Ulooiilifiht (1874) ; 
and soon after his death a]ipeaie(l isongs of a 
Worker { 1881 ). As a poet he is somewhat ditliise, 
over-gorgeous in eohnir. and not sullieiently ilis- 
ceniing in his admiration for modern French 
models; yet he leveals imagination, passion, teii- 
deme.ss, melody, and a mastery of lyrical forms. 

Os]lko.sll. capital of 'iYiuneh.ago comity, IVis- 
consiii, on both sides of the Fox Biver, at its 
entrance to Lake AVinnebago, SO milc-.s by lail 
NNW. of IMilvvankee. The lake (30 miles liy 12), 
with the J’ox and AY^iseonsiii rivers, which are 
connected by a canal, fui-ins a ■vvater-ioiite between 
Lakes Michigan anil Superior. The city extends 
along the lake for 4 miles, and contains a nniiiber 
of handsome biiilding.s. It carries on a great tr.ado 
in lumber, and contains fifteen sawmills, e.xten.sive 
door and sash factories, and large maiiufactorie.s of 
furniture, matches, carriages, and .soap, besides 
pork-packing establisliments. It is the seat of a 
state normal school, and close hy is a state lunatic 
asylum. Oshkosh was incorpoiated in 1853, and 
hnriied down in 1859 ; it was again partially 
destroyed by fire in 1874 and 1875, and in 1885 a 
cyclone ovenvlielnied inirt of the siibuihs. Pop. 
(1880) 15,748; (1885 ) 22,004. 

Osinilder, Andrea.s, German leformor, was 
horn on 19tli December 1498, at Gunzeiihaiisen, 
near Nuremberg. Ilis name is- .a Gra’ci.sed form of 
the original Geniiau Heiligiuann or Hoseinann. 
Educated at Ingolstadt, he declared himself an 
adherent of Lutlier, and became a preacher at 
Nuremberg (1522), pensiiaded that oitj’ to declare 
itself Lutheran, took part in the conference at 
Marburg (1529), and was present at the diet of 
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AuH-iljurg ( 1530), and at tlie signing of the Schnial- 
kalii articles (1537). In 1548 lie was deprived of 
his office as preacher hecanse he I'cfnsed to agree 
to the Aiif'slmrg Interim ; Imt M'aa ininiediately 
afterwards iindted hy Albert, Duke of Prussia, to 
hecoine piofessor of Theology in tlie newly-estah- 
lihlied university of IConigslierg. Tie was hardly 
•settled there when he became entangled in a tlie- 
ologioal strife that was greatly e ni hi tiered by his 
vehement and arrogant temper. In a treatise, De 
Lq/o et Evaiujelio, Osiander as.serted that the 
righteousne.ss hy which sinners aro justified is not 
to he conceived as a mere jii.stiticatory or impiila- 
tive act on the part of iiod, hut as something 
inward and .siihjectii'e, .springing in a mystical way 
frniu the union of Christ with man. The most 
notable of his opjioiieiits was M.ni'tin Cheiniiitz 
(tj.v. ). Osiaiuler's death in the midst of this lierce 
polemical war, on IVtli October 1552, did not check 
it; the battle was coiiliiiiicd hy his followers, 
called 0.siandrisls, and led hy Ids son-in-law Funk, 
who was e.vpciitcd for liigh-tieasoii in 1560, and 
the entire party was banished from Prussia in 1567. 
See Live.s hy AYilken (1844), Mdller (1870), and 
Hnse (1879). Oiiandor's son Lukas {1.53-1-1604) 
ami /us sou Lukas ( 1571-1638) won reputations as 
theologiaus of note. 

O.Sicr, the popular naiiie of those species of 
Willow (q.v.) which arc used chielly for liaskut- 
niaking and other wickerwork. They aro of low 
hnshy growth, few iif tlieni ever heeoming Lrce.s, 
their hranclie.s long and slender ; and they are the 
nioiu valuable in proportion to the length, slendcr- 
ne.'js, snpplones.s, and toughness of their hriiiiches. 
The Common Cl.sier i&dix vimnalts), a cominou 

native of wet allu- 
vial grounds in 
B Ih'itain and many 

J] parts of Europe, is 

u! one of tliose which 
W sometimes liecomu 
trees, although when 
\ ;p|;§ wdUvatedforhaHket- 

H ''(k' ii'S'king it is not prer- 

^ mitted to do so. It 

Ml) pdanted to 

l»revent tlio hanks of 
rivers from being 
'mil ^ "'■■‘Slmd away. Its 

i branches are u.“ed 

'‘“'•king hoopis 
and coai'.se baskets. 

MmM 'i'bero are several 

\m varieties in ciiltiva- 

if W easily dis- 

w if \ 1/7/ t'^gMshed except hy 

^ M ^ ' pi'actised eye, 

^ W mucli more nse- 

M fill than the original 

™ or wild kind, which 

Common Oaier {Salix viminalis] : is apit to break, and 
«, male catkin ; t, I'uimilo catkin, therefore of little i 


value. Moie siiit- 
ahle for the liner kinds of basket-making are Salix 
foiiiijana, sometimes called the Fine Basket 0.sier, 
and S. rubra, known near London a.s the Green- 
leaved Osier or Ornard ; S', triandra, a triandi'ons 
species, known to English oaior-cultivatora and 
hasket-ni alters as the Spaniard Rod ; whilst S. 
vitdlina, a pentandruus spiecics, sometimes becom- 
ing a tree, is the Golden O.sier or Golden Willow, 
remarkable for the bright-yellow colour of its 
hranches, as well as for their pdiancy and tongh- 
nesB. There are other spjecies, not native.? of 
Britain, which also are valuable. 

Osier.? are very extensively cultivated in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, on alluvial soils, e.specially 
near the mouth.? of rivers ; and from these countries 


great (puaiitibies of ‘ rods' are imported into Britain. 
They are cnlti\-ated also to a considerable e.vtent 
in some parts of Enrdand, partioularly on the hanks 
of the Thames iiml the Wevern, and in tlie level 
disLiiets of (.'ambiidgesliire, Hunthigdmisliire, &c. 
Islets in the Tliames and otlnn' rivers, entirely 
pdanted with osiers, aie called Osier holts. Osiers 
grow particularly well on grounds Hooded hy the 
tide. _ Much depends on the closeness of iilanting 
of osier grounds ; as when space is too almndant 
the shoots of many of the kinds do not grow 
up so long, slender, and unhranched as is desir- 
able. The French cnlti\-atnrs, when they wish 
osier.? for the linest kinds of basket-work, cut 
branches into little hiU with a hud or eye in each 
and pdant these piretly close together^ so as to 
obtain weak Imt line shools ; hut generally cut- 
lings of 15 or 16 inches in leiiglh are used, and of 
toleiahly thick lu'anche.s, and the.se are pjlaced in 
rows from 18 inches to 2 feet apiart, and at dis- 
tances of 15 to 18 inelies in the row. 0.siev pdanta- 
tioiis in light soils contiimo piroiluctive for lifteen 
or twenty years, and nincli longer in rich alluvial 
soils. Osiers succeed hesst in rich .soils, hut not in 
clays. No cultivation is required after pdantiiig ; 
hut tile shoots aie cut once a year, at any time 
between the fall of the leaf and the iWng of tlie 
sap in s]iring. After cutting 1 hey are sorted, and 
tho.se intended for brown baskets are carefully 
dried and slacked, care being taken that Lliey do 
not heat, to wliicli they aro liable, like hay, anil hy 
which they would he rotted and lendcrcd worth- 
ies.?. The stacks must he proLeeted carefully from 
rain. The osiers intended tor while baskets cannot 
at oiioe ho peeled, but, after being sorted, they are 
pilaced upiright in wide shallow trenches, in which 
there is water to tlie depth of about four inches, or 
in rivulets, being kept secuin hi their upnight po.si- 
tion hy posts ami rail? ; ami thus they remain till 
they begin to hiul and blossom in spring, which 
they do as if they renuiined on the parent pdant, 
sending forth snudl roots at the same tiini‘ into the 
water. Thej' are then, in ordinary seasons, easily 
piocled hy drawing them Ihrungli an instrument 
called a break, but in cold Kpu'ings it is sometimes 
iiecc.?sary to lay them for a while under a qnantitv 
of litter. After bedng peeled, they are sLaoked, 
prcpiaratory to sale. Idee Basket. 

Ofiil'ilk, greatcBt of Egypitiun gods, is the son of 
Sell (the Earth — here the father) and Nut (Heaven 
— the mother). He wedded Isis his sister while 
they were yet in the womb ; wa.? .slain hy Set, was 
avenged hy his son Horns, ami judges the dead in 
the nether world. The myth is generally interpreted 
by taking Osiris for tlio Sun, Set for darkness. 
Osiris had by Nepilithys another son Anuhis (i.e. 
Dusk), wlio IB said to have .swallowed his father. 
Osiris has also been identified with the god Ea, 
witli the Moon, vvith the Nile, and with the annual 
Hun-pierlod or summer ( as against the daily apvpear- 
ing sun). For further diseussion of the niytli, see 
I.sis, and works tlicre quoted ; also MTedemann, 
Die Ilcligion dcr Alien Aigyiiter { 1890). 

O.dkilloosng capital of Mahaska county, Iowa, 
104 miles hy rail 'Vl'NIV. of Burlington. It pos- 
.se.sses mines of hitimiinous coal, and mannfaotures 
Hour, woollens, boilers, electric appliances, &c. 
Here are Feun College (Quaker) and two others. 
Fop). (1885) 6012. 

O.milinin (.?ym. Os; atom. wt. 191) i.? a metal 
whieli occui's in association with pdatinnm in 
the form of an o.sinium-iridium alloy. It may he 
obtained in tlie metallic condition hy several pro- 
cesses which yield it either as a black amorpliou.s 
powder or in hard bluish-white ciystals. It is the 
leiiat fusible of all the metals, the oxyhydrogen 
jet volatilising, hut not fusing it. It is the heaviest 
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fculistaiice known, .-pecilie yiavity Uein;; i2'477. 
Four oxidos of o.-,iiunio ave known. Threp of 
tlie^e — viz. the pioto.xiile, O.-O, the heMjiiioxiJe, 
.and the hinoxide, Os^O;, ave hlack ov 
gr.ayish-hlack powtleiri. Tlie peroxide, U.sO^, coni- 
nionly called o-iriiie achl, E the iiio^t itiiportant 
oxiile. It is produced when tlie metal is heated 
strongly in air or oxygen, and forms cohmrle". 
glistening, acicnlar crystal.', freely aohihle in 
water, and very x iilntile. At ahonb 1(XJ“ C. this 
compound gives oil’ an extremely irritating and 
irre-spiiahle vapour ; and hence the name of the 
metal (from tlie Greelc word t/S/iie, ‘odour’). It 
produces a permanent hlack stain upon the skin, 
and at the same time causes an eru])tion which 
is ditlicult to heal. It violently attacks all the 
mucous memhranes, and its vapour may eanse 
partial or total hlindnes.s hy deiiositing a lihii of 
metallic osmium on the eyes. A solution of the 
peroxide i.s enijiloyed in lii.stologieal work for stain- 
ing fat and neive .substance. Osmium also forms 
two chlorides ; and osmates, corresponding to an 
unknown osinir acid, have been piepaved. This 
metal was discovered hy Tennant in 1S03. 

OsillO.SC, the interdilhi.sion of two liipiids 
through a septum, usually of hhuhler or of imreli- 
nmiit paper. If a bottle, filleil with one liqnhl, he 
closed hy parchment p.aper, and he completely iui- 
nipi-sed in a vessel containing another liquid, increase 
nr decrease of the oonteuts of tlie bottle will occur 
according as the liquid contained hi the bottle passes 
out through the septum les.s quickly ov more quickly 
than the other liquid jiasses inwards. AVlicn tlie 
contents are increased the plieiionieiion has been 
called cnriotinioie ; when tliey deci-ease it has been 
termed cxomnosc. The (libtiiiction is obviously not 
a scientific one ; for a reversal of the positions of 
the liquids will cause a reversal of the osmotic 
process, so tliat the process which was formerly 
denominated exosinose must now lie called endos- 
mose, and vice 1 ’ci‘sii. The phenomenon is one of 
extreme importance, for it is con.stnntly taking 
place in living bodies — both animal and vegetable. 

Nollet was the hr.st to record the occiiiTence of ! 
osmose. He placed a vessel, filled with alcohol ' 
and closed with a piece of bladder, inside a larger 
vessel which was filled with water. The lapid 
enti-y of the water almo-st hiir.st the hlailder: and 
the opposite effect took place when the water was , 
placed inside the inner vessel and the alcohol was j 
placed outside it, Nollet did not pursue his obser- 
vations any further, Diitrochet first innile careful 
iiivestigntions into the subject, which has since re- 
ceived numerous practical applications— notably in 
the method of dialysis, wMcli is due to Graham. 
The phenomenon consists merely in the inter- 
diffusion of two liquids complicated by' the mutual 
molecular actions which take place lietween the 
liquids and the material of the iiiemhrane. The 
rate of interdiffusion depends greatly upon the 
nature of the membrane ; sometimes the direction 
of the o.smose is affected when the membrane is 
altered. Tlie action being e.ssentially moleciilur, 
we can readily understand how sap may be raised 
to great heights in plants and trees against the 
action of gravity ; for the molecular force.? in a drop 
of water (say) are sufficiently powerful to hold the 
parts of the drop together against the gravitational 
attraction of the whole earth. 

A process which is analogous to osmose occura 
in the interdiffiisioii of two liquids through an 
intervening liquid layer. The difference between 
the rates of diffusion of colloid.s and crystalloids is 
even more marked when the substances are separ- 
ated by parchment paper or animal membrane 
than when they diffuse directly into each other. 

Osmnnda. See Kotal Fern. 


O.snabriick, a umn in the I’nissian province 
of Hanover, in tlm fertile valley of the Hase, 75 
miles hy rail SHW. of Iliemen "and 70 WSIY. of 
Hanover. Its great Cntlmlic cathedral, in the 
Transition style of the hint half of the l.’ith century, 
is rich in lelios and iimiiuments ; and the tmvu-hall 
(14S0-1312) contains iioitiaits of all the pleni- 
]Hiteiitiaries who here on 2qth Uctoher 1648 signed 
the jieace of 'Westqihalia. By that treaty the 
bishopric of O.siiahnick, fouiulcd hy Charlemagne 
about 810, was to he occupied alternately hy a 
Catholic jirelatc and a Protestant secular prince of 
the House of iJrun,swick-Luriehuig. After having 
last been lield hy Frederick, Duke of York, the 
district of Osiiahriick came in 18l>2 to Planovev, and 
the chajiter was dissolved, until the le-estahlishmeiit 
of the liishopric in IS.rT. Osiiahrhck has importartt 
iron and steel works, and iiranufactures of railway 
]daiit, .agricultural machinei'y, gas-mctei.s, paper, 
tobacco, lYe. Ilaringffmm 772, it suffered much in 
the Thirty Years' IVar, hut recovered, thanks to 
its linen inditstiy, during the 18th century. The 
nante Chiiuhinr/i, given to ooar.se Ihrerrs in England 
is derived hence. I’op. (1S32) 13,718; (1875) 
29,850; ( 1885) 35,899, of whoitr 12,086 were 
CathoUe.s. See works by Mhsei', hy Fiideri and 
Strive (1816-20), ami liy E. Muller ( i868). 

0.si>rey [1‘iwdion haliaetus), or Fi.5H-ii.vwk, a 
not infreqireiit autumnal visitor to Briti,sh shores, 
e.stitaries, and lochs, where it feeds e.xclusively on 
llsh. It has been known to breed in England, "and 
several cyrie.4 still remain in Sicothuid. But its 



Osprey (I'anUion huliaetua). 


distrihntioii is almost cosmopolitan, for it occurs 
on all the continents, especially where fish are 
common and men rave. Tire male bird la 22 inche,s 
in length, the female 24. ‘ The adult male has the 
head and nape white, streaked with brown ; upper 
plumage uumer, with a purplish tinge ; under 
parts white, with a baud of brown spots across the 
lireast ; cere, leg.s, and toes greenish blue.’ The 
female has more lirown on the breast. A large 
nest of sticks and turf, with a .small moss-lined 
cavity for the egg.s, is built on a ti'ce or rock. 
The eggs (two or three) are laid in April or 
Ma.y, and have a ‘ ground colour of white or huff, 
with ehestnut or claret blotches, and hluns of 
purplish gray.’ In North America the osprey is 
gregarious. It never preys on other birds, and is 
not dreaded hy them. It is, indeed, of a pacific 
and timorous disposition, and readily abandon.? 
its prey to the White-headed Eagle. In the days 
of falconry it was sometimes trained and used 
for catching fish. See Howard Sanndere, British 
Birds. 
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OsrIlOOllC, .1 <lihti'ict ill the iiortli-ivest of 
Mcsoiiotiuiiia, contiiiiiiiii' Ede&sa (rj.v.). 

OsSJlt the ancient iiaine of a iiinmitaiii on the 
east side of Thessaly, iieiir 1‘ohnii (q.v.), and sejiar- 
ated from Olympus hy the vale of Teinpe. T’he 
ancients placed the seat of the rentaurs and 
Giants in the neighbourhood of Pelioii and Ossa. 
See TtTANs, 

Ossetes. See Caucasus. 

Osslail, the great heroic poet of the Gael. In 
form the name is a diminntive — Oisenii, Oixin, the 
little o.i or deer. In Gaelic story Ossian was the 
son of Fioiin iSIacCumhail, a eelehrated hero ■who 
tlonrishcd in the 3d century A. I). Fioiin gathered 
about him a hand of warriors like hiinsetf, ivlio 
■were collectively termed the h'nnn. The adventures 
and p.'cidoils of llieso lieioe.s, and ospeeially of the 
jiriiicipal lignres in the group— of Flonn liiniself, 
inagiiaiiiiiinii.s and wise; of his grandson Oscar, 
ohivalrnns and daring ; of his nephew Diarinad, 
handsome and Imu'u ; of his rival Goll, the one- 
eyed; and Conan, the villain of the hand — their 
jealousies, di.ssen.sions, anil lliial overthrow con- 
stitute the literature of (he Foiiin. The story goes 
that Ossiaii W’as carried away hy his fairy hind- 
niotlicT to Eilmn iia Ii-OiffB, 'the isle nf the ever 
young,’ from whence ho returned hotiuieR ; and 
now old, blind, and alone, ‘ ( issiiin after the Feinn,’ 
he told the story of the heroes to St I’atriek. 

T'ho legends of the Feiini are hut a fragment of 
the licroio literature of the Gael, and in the olde.st 
MSS. the deeds of Fionn anil his compaiiioii.s occupy 
hub little space, There were two earlier oyide.s. 
The first, of these oxlended fi'oin unkno'wn antiquity 
until the seftlement of the Gael in Ireland. The 
legends of this period iirosorvo traditions of the 
old diviiiilics of l,ho race, notably the Ttialli(( (/it 
Dfiiiniiii, under the gnlso of earlier eoloniHt.s whom 
the Gael eonqnerud and displaced. Several tales 
of this cyele are iirescrvud, among which the Fate 
of the (Jhililren of 'L’uiremi and the Fate, of the 
riiildron nf Lir are the best known. The second, 
and hy far the riehe.st, eiiooh in Gaelic romauee is 
that of Cuchullin, Conall Cearnach, Fex'gus, and 
the Sons of Uisneaeli. The date is ahiiut the com- 
nienceiuent of the Christian era, 'when Coiichohar 
MacNossa ruled Ulster and tjneen jMeavo ruled 
Coiinanght. The great literary product of Ibis 
period is the Tidii or Cattle Sjinil of Cnailgiic, the 
Iliad of the Gael. Another noted Saga reeoiiiit.s 
the death of the Sons of Uisnoach and suicide 
of the Lady Deirdrc, the Dartlmla of James Mac- 
phersnn. Eventually the legends of the h’einn 
]iartly ahsorheil and totally eclipsed the earlier tia- 
ditions ; so that Ossianio literature is now Imt 
another name for the lieroio literature of tlie tiael. 

These ti'adition.s liave come down from the misty 
past in tale and ballad, 'fhey ■were early reduced 
to writing, and as time goes on tve observe great 
development in iiieidenl anil detail. In ballads 
]ire.served. in the lioolc of Leinster {ci'mi ll.’M) A.]).) 
Ossian is rcpro.seuted as old and blind, surviving 
father and son. A Ifilh-centui'y MS. veconnLs the 
boyish o.-cploits of Fionn. As u'c come down, the 
viduine of tradition guts fuller, while cyclc.s tend 
to hecQiue confused. Thu leader of the Feiun is at 
one time a god, at others a hern, a king, a giant, 
hut usually a great -a'anior, as wise as brave. In 
the hook of the Bun Cow his mother is Iifuivn 
‘of the Fair Neck;’ in later tradition.s we hear 
of Fionn as the son of a sister of Cuclinlliii; at 
another time a Scandinavian princess is his mother. 
But the literary form in ■whieli the legends are 
preserved remains practically unchanged, A Gaelic 
tale is of a distinct typo — narrative prose ■with 
verse interspersed. Gaelic poetiy, older and later, 
is ever rhymed ljuic verse. 


To the majority of peojilc O.s.sian i.s known 
(hrough the pnhlicatiim.s of Jame-, l\Iaciiliei>oii 
(ij.v.). In 17t)(l-()'2-63 this remarkahle in,™ 
puhlLshcd Fiiif/a/, an rqiic poem, in .si\- hooks- 
Tciiiiii-u, another epic, in eight hooks ; uid, ^ j,i,ni,’ 
her of shorter lueces, epic ,and dramatic— all pm-. 
]ior(ing to he tran.slatinns of poems composed hv 
Ossian, the son of Fingal. ‘The Ir.anslation,’ T)r 
Blair is made to say in tlie preface to the Fran. 
meiitx printed in 17(10, ‘is o.vtremely literal.’ Tht.-e 
puhlieatinns, in the opinion nf the nni.st competent 
judges, pos,ses.sed gieat litoiary meiit. They 
hrimght wealth and fame to the author, anil 
before the end of the century a translation of 
them ajipeared in nearly every Fnro]iDan langmu'e. 
Eiicimragcd hy the sncccs.s that aftonded Mac- 
liherson’s voiitnie, other publications of a some- 
wliat similar kind followed. In lifiO Ur .Smith 
of Canipheltown issneil a vohunu of Scan Dana, 
or ancient poem.s, ‘composed hy ()ssi,aii, Giran, 
Ulliii,’ i.S:c. ; and in ITS; Baron Kdiimml de 
ILorolil. an Irishman in the service of the Elector 
Palatine, printed at Uiisseddorf seventeen so-called 
()s.sianii- jineins in English. The genniiiene.s.s of 
Maephei'Min’s Usa/iih was i'a)'ly called in question 
hy iJr Johnson and otlieis. An angry contiovci.sy 
followed. It was niaiiitained that Mar]ihoi'&on 
had jumhU'd togetlior persons aud periods to an 
ninvarrantahle extent ; that his originals, so far 
as he had any, wore not Scottish, Tmt Iiisli. If 
lliis were all that could ho said one wnnlil feel 
justified in I'Ogai'iling, with Professor 'Windiseh 
of Leipzig, Maenlierson's Onnian as a legitimate 
development of the old traditions. For the legends 
of (he Feinn aro the common property of the Gaol, 
whether in Ireland, Scotland, or Iilan, They ,ai-e 
located in Scottish tojiography time out of mind, 
and within the last lour hnndred years quite as 
rich a harvc.st of ballad and tale has heen rocovered 
in Scotland as in h’tdainl. It is no doulit ah.suvil 
to )-cpresent Fionn, whom Macplieison after Barbour 
calls h’ingal, as a might.y Caledonian luoiiarch, at 
imo (ime sncoessfnlly fighting the Kinnau legions 
in the Hd centniy, at another assisting Cuchullin, 
who lived in tho hoginning of the l.st century, to 
expel from Ireland the Nor.seinen who made tlieir 
appearance for the first time in the end of the 8th. 
Bui Mac]dier.s()n had wai-rant in genuine tradition 
for mixing up munuR and epochs. In the ‘Battle 
of Tcntry’ Fionn defeats the kings of the world. 
According to a Gaelic talc, his fathci Cnmhal sets 
lip a.s king of Allaa, and tlie kings of Ireland and 
Scandinavia comhiue to uHect his oveitlirow ; while 
the son is over fighting Norsemen. Ziumicr hn.s 
propouiidcd the ■theory that the whole of these 
Finnsacjc are in their origin tracuahlo to Teutonic 
source.s, tho very names hy wliich llic hern and liis 
band .are known hciiig borrowed from the Norse. 
Fijii/,, film, Fionn this distinguished Celtic scholar 
regards as a translation of /tvUr, ‘white;’ while 
Jiam, fvinn are merely .//KJirfri, ' foe,’ later ‘fiend.’ 
Ag.ain, in gemiiiie Gaelic liallad Fionn and Onolmllin 
are not directly brought togotlier, hut we find Gcn'hh 
or the Rough, son of Starno, iimv fighting the latter 
hero, and again opposed to Caoilte, a clistiiigiu.shed 
conijiaiiion of tho former. According to some 
spirited verae,s composed in Perthshire before 
Janies Maephorsoii wms horn, tlio tailor of the 
Fuiiiii passes, in the exercise of ins calling, from 
tlie lionse of Goll to Dnudealgan, the abode nf 
Cuclmllin, and hack again to the palace of Fionn, 
■witlioiit the least consciousness of anaclironi.sm. _ 
But in Maephorson’,? Ossian there is a wide 
departure from geimine Gaelic literature and tradi- 
tion. In his magnifying of the past, in hi.s syjn- 
patliy ivith nature, knd in hia powerful descrip- 
tions of tho scenery of his own mountain-land 
Janies Maepherson is true to the genius of his 
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[jeople. [iiit tiieve he pavrs ediiiiKuiy with it. 
(hielii- lit(>i'atni'i' siipiilips iiiateiial hjr epics ami 
liut the epic ami di-aiiiatic, as literary 
fdi'iiis, were unknown to tlie people. The dim ami 
sliadowy characters of Maqilieison are in sharj) 
coiitrast to the clear cut features of the (!aelio 
heroes. Karely does this author make a deliiiite 
statement of fact ; hut when he does, as when, 
for e'caiuide, lie arms the old (JaeK with hows and 
arrows, he hhmders hopelessly. Maepherson is 
the most vaoue and ahsLrnct of writeis; (Jaelie 
poets are wearisoiiie in detail, ami revel in Ihe 
concrete. In the oiieuing of Hook iii. of C'atliloda, 
the author iuipures regarding the origin ,aml issue 
of things ; hut he is indehied for his answer rather 
to Bishop Berkelej than to the .son of Fionn. 

iVIacphersoii was not a Gaelic sehnlar, and the 
fact is considered conclusive proof of his inaliility 
to compose the Gaelic text of th-siini. The only 
Gaelic printed in the author’s lifetime was Truiorii, 
Book vii. Osni'an was puhlished in all the lan- 
guages of Europe before he ap)ieared in his own. 
.A.mi wiieii at length the gieat edition of 1807 did 
ajipeai', there wcue Gaelic texts for only one-half 
of the jioems, and for ahout tliice-fourtlis of the 
matter pul ili-siied hy IVIacpher'On in English foity- 
tlvo years previously. For the othois, no ‘origi- 
nal,' ancient or modern, has ever yet heen foimil. 
And it must he allowed that this truncated tG.vnoi 
doe.s not show to advantage in his native gaih. 
The Gaelic-speaking people have never known 
him. There is not a single line of these Gaelic 
texts which can he proved to liaio heen committed 
to writing before Macpher.sou s day. The diction 
is essentially moclevu. The loan-wonls are ntnner- 
ous, several of them borrowed from Englisli. The 
idimiia ami construotions are colourless, and show 
traces of elassioal trulning rather than of the turns 
of phrase eliaraoteriatie of native authors. Tlie 
ao-ealled blank verse in whicli the poems are written 
is unknown to Gaelie poetry. The archaic ortho- 
graphy of the seventh book of Teniorrt was adduced 
hy Dr Clerk of Kilmailie as proof of tiie anti- 
quity of the writing. Dnt in his fiequent use 
of the tcniiM (it, j>, f), instead (jf the ituiliic {a, d, 
h), Maephevsou merely followed .Uexander ilac- 
donald, who pnbli.shed his own poems twelve year.s 
previously. By the .same gifted man he was led 
into the hlmider of making i/riiiii, '.sun,’ a mas- 
culine noun, contrary to invariable Gaelic usage, 
which has the sun as well as tlie moon of the 
feminine gender. 

The truth seems to he that these so-called trans- 
lations w'ere essentially the comimsitinus of James 
Maepherson, and that the Gaelic texts were pre- 
pared with or without aid from his friends, but 
how and wlieii we do not uow‘ know'. Tire only 
man who could explain thing.s died and made no 
sign. One regrettable consequence of tliis famous 
episode in the lii.story of Gaelic literature still 
remains. To many persoii.s the disereditin" of 
James Maepherson means the blotting out of e.x- 
istence of an extensive and interesting literature 
— tbe liornic literature of the Gael. 

See the Poe/zUf of (1702-63) ; Brooke’s 

o.f Gaelic Poelry (1789) ; Ossiun (1S07) ; Transactions of 
the Ossianic Society of Dublin (fi voh. lS3t-Cl); Popular 
Talcs of the West iCiiihlands (1800-62); Dean of Lis- 
iiLore's Booh {ISG’2) •, Clerk’s Ossian (IHTO) ; Leabiiar iia 
Fiiiine (1872); Folk and Hero Tales from Arijylhhire 
(1890); Irische Texts (1880); Ztsckr, far 

dcuUehes Alt., vol. liii. ; Academy, Fcbmaiy 1891. 

O.sslflcation, or the formation of hone, takes 
jdace in the growth of tbe normal human skeleton 
in two distinct ways. Tiie vast majority of tlie 
bones are first represented by cartilage, which, by 
a complicated series of changes, becomes trans- 
lormed into bone. The bones of tbe vault of the 


eianiuui and the face, part of (he clavicle, and the 
■ -e-.aiiioid ' bmic' ocrun iiig in temhjii-., on the 
other hand, aie develoiied from lihimi' tissue, 
without p.-i— -iiig thrnugli a eartilagimms .stage, 
and aie dmtiiigiii'lied as iiuinbniiii ■liDiifs. In the 
larger bones ot the limbs at least three reutrci of 
ii'.'.ifii'tihon .are found, one in tbe sliait, and one at 
eaeli extreiiiitx . Growth of the bone t.akes jilace 
mainly at the lines between these elements, which 
long leimiin eartilagiuoii.s. limiy nnimi bpc(jmes 
complete in each situation at a toleiably deliiiite 
agelin some not till about tweiiry-luo ; see liiiM.). 
True Itwifieiitiuu sometimes oeems as a morhid 
proecs.,; lull in many cases the term is im-mieclly 
used (C'lieeially in the case of lilood-ie'scls — s^e 
under .-VKTlirjEs) to designate a hard ealc.arpiiiis 
di'liosit, better called ccilrijirritioii, or eiilrnrcous 
ilfijeucmtiiiu. in which the ehavaoteiistie miero- 
soopic appeaiancc' of tine lioiie are absent. In 
one sense the osseous tissue that is formed in 
legeneration of dc'tioyed or fractured hones (see 
Fr.vC'TUUIIs) may be regarded as ibie toamoiliid, 
although a restorative autimi. K^pertrophy of 
bone is by no means rave, being sometimes local, 
forming a jirotnbcrance on the e.xternal surface, in 
which ease it i' termed an r.rostosii, : and soiiie- 
tiines extending over thewinde hone or over .several 
hones, giving lise to the eomlitioii Icnowii as hyper- 
iisfosis. Again, tine osscoiis tissue occasionally 
(iccim in parts in which, in the normal conditimi, 
no hone existed, as in the dura mater, in the so- 
called penimnent cartilages (as those of the larynx, 
ribs, tkc.), in the tendons of certain nmscles,‘and 
in some forms of tunionr.s. The iiecnliav causes of 
the Osscous formations which are nnconnecteJ with 
bone are not known. 

Ossoli. See Fuller ( S-iR-tn M.-iiiuAEET ). 

Os.sorv. a diocese of the Homan Catholic Church 
of Irelaiul, emhiaces the county of Kilkenny and 
parts of King’s and Queen’s Conntiea. The bishop 
lias his cathedral at Kilkenny. There is an Gssory 
liarliamcutary division in tpieen’s County. 

Ostsule. Am*Ll.t.X, painter and engraver, was 
born at Ilaaiiem in December 1610, and in that 
city he died, 27th A]iiil 1685. His teacher was 
Franz Hal.s. Foiintr}’ dancing-greens, fiirm-yaril.s, 
Stables, the interiors of rustle hovels and Imuses, 
and beev-sbnj>.s are tlie pliice.s which he loves to 
paint : and Ids persons are foi the most iiiirt 
coanse j)ea.sai)ts, ugly, sordid, ilirty, ragged. Vigour 
and clo.se oliservation, with skilful management of 
light.s, are perhap.s his most noticeable chiiiaetcr- 
istics ; and luimour and poetic appieciation are not 
nnfrer/uently jire.sent. About 1639 he fell nniler 
the inlliience of Kembraiidt's .style. He wnis a pro- 
lific painter, and his woiks are to lie found in the 
museuiiis and colleotion.s of the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Aii.stria, Ku.s.sia, Fiance, and Engdand. Kee 
a work by Bode (Vienna, 1881). — Is.tAC OsTADE, 
hrntlier of Adiian, also a jiainter, wa,s born at 
Haarlem in 1621, and died at Amsterdam in 1619. 
Until 1644 he worked in the style of his brother, 
hut then struck out a path for himself, and ex- 
celled in roadside scenes, winter laiidscajics, village 
.street life, and .similar .subjects. 

Osta.shkoff, a town of Hiissia, .stands on tlie 
south-east of Lake Seliger, 107 miles AV. hy N. of 
Tver. It is one of the chief centres in Rn.ssia for 
the making of hoots and shoes. Foil. 9905. 

Ostcud, a fashionable watering-place in the 
Belgian province of West Flanders, on the German 
Ocean, 17 miles hy rail WNW. of Brussels. Its 
Digue, or sea-wall," 3 miles long, 40 feet high, and 
33 yards broad, forms a favourite promenade, a.<3 
also do tbe two Esfacades, or w'ooden piers, pro- 
jecting on hotli side.s of the harbour’s entrance. 
Two spacious floating basins for tbe Dover mail- 
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pfickets (ii fmir honi'H’ pa'^sase) were ooiu])letB(l in 
1871; ami as a si alien also for London steaniera, 
and tlie leriniims of various lines of railway, 
Ostend is a lively and active place of transport 
traflio (liutter, laldiits, oysters, &o.), and the resort 
in the season (July to Septenilier) of l(i,f)00 to 
20,000 visitors from Germany, Russia, and all parts 
of the Continent. It is, moreover, an important 
fi.shing-station, and has a good school of navig.a- 
tion, a handsome Cur.saal (187S), a hdtel-de-ville 
(1711), a fish-market, and a lighthonsG (1771 ; 175 
feet). The manufactures include linen, sail-cloth, 
candles, and tobacco. Pop. (1874) 10,533; (1889) 
24,125. Dating from 1072, Ostend is mcinorahle 
for the protracted .siege by tlie Spani.arils which it 
underwent from Tth July 1601 to 20th Soptemlier 
1004. Twice again it snrrendeied — to the Allies 
in 1700, and to the Frencli in 17-15. The fortifica- 
tions have been dpinolisbed since 1805. — The 
‘Ostend llanifesto,’ in Ameiican history, \va.s a 
dc.spatch foi'W.arded to the United States govern- 
ment in 1854 by Ha ministers ati the conrts of Great 
Britain, Prance, and Spain, who had met hero, hy 
the gnvernuiont’.s reqno.st, to diseu.ss the Cvihan 
question. The d6.spatoli deeku-ed that, if Spain 
wouhl not .sell Culia, self-preservation required the 
United States to Lake the island by force, and ])re- 
vent it from being Afrioanised like Hayti. Nothing, 
however, came of the ‘manifesto.’ 

Ostcii.sol'y. See Mos.stkance. 

OsteoTciiiS (Gr,, ‘boue-sealo’), a genus of 
fossil g.anoid lisli peculiar to the Old Red Sand- 
, stone. It i.s cliavnotsTised by ainooth rhoinboidal 
scales, by nuniei’on.s sharply-pointed teeth, and hy 


Osteglopis, 

having the two dorsal and anal fins alternating 
with each other. The body is long and slender. 

Osteology. See Bone, Skeleton, &c. 

Ostcrode, a town of Hanover, at the western 
base of the Harz Mountains, on tlie Sitse, an 
allluenfc of the Leine, 3t) miles by rail NW. of 
Nordhausen. Its cliuroh of St Gilo.s (724; rebuilt 
1578) contains the grave.? of the dukes of Grubon- 
hagen, and there are also a lino town-ball, baths, 
largo grain-stores, and cotton, woollen, and linen 
factories. Pop. 6435. — O.stepode, in Eiiat Prussia, 
on tlie Drewciiz, 77 miles NE. of Thorn, has a 
castle of the Teutonic knights (1270) and iron 
manufactures. Pop. 7123. 

Ostisi, a city of Latium, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, 14 miles SW. of Rome. It is said to have 
been founded by Ancus Martins, and was regarded 
as the oldest 'Roman colony. It fiist acquired 
importanco from its .s, alt-works, and afterward.s as 
the port where the Sicilian, Sardinian, and African 
corn .shipped for Rome wn.s landed ; lint its name 
first occurs during the second Pnnio war. It was 
long; too, the principal station of the Roman navy ; 
but its harhour was exceedingly bad, and gradually 
the entrance became silted up, so that vetsols were 
compelled to disolnirge their cargoes in the open 
roadstead. At length, towards the middle of the 
1st century A.D., the Emperor Claudin.s dug a new 
harbour or basin, 2 miles to the north, and con- 
nected it with the Tiber by a canal. It was named 
the Portvs Augmti, and .around it soon sprang up 


a new town called Partus Ostirnsis, Porliis Vt-hh 
Porlns Itumw, and often simply Portus. Yet it 
was not till nearly tlie clo.se of tlie Roman enipiie 
that the pro.sperity of Ostia as a city hevan to 
decline. It wa.s, however, a mere ruin in S30 
when Gregory IV. founded a village— the inodeiil 
Ostia — liaif a mile above the ancient one, whose 
100 inhahitant.s .still carry on tlie manufacture of 
salt. Tlie ruins of Ostia extend for a mile and ,a 
half along the Tiher, and are nearly a mile in 
breadth. Excavations were eominenceil in 1783 
and have been carried on .sy.slemafcieally since 1855' 
See MiTiiii.rs. 

Ostiitk.s, or Of?TVATC,s, a Ural-Altaic people 
living along the lower course of the liver Ob in 
western Silieria, where they struggle arsain.st 
chronic poverty, drunkenness, frequently faiinne 
to get a living hy fishing and hunting fur-bearing 
animals. They dwell in -wretched anil very diity 
lints, ent flesh raw, use bows and arrows, .and 
weapons of bone and .stone j and are still in great 
part heathens. They are deereasing in nnnihers, 
and are estimated now at 27,000. Their language 
belongs to the Piunisli division. 

0,stmcii, or E.i.stmen. Sec Northmen. 

0,Sti*acion. See Cofeer-eish. 

Ostracism, a right exercised by the people of 
Athens of banishing for a time any person whose 
.services, rank, or wealth apjiearod to be dangerous 
to the liberty of bis fellow-citizens, or iiicomsistent 
with their political equality. It wa.s not a punish- 
ment for any particular crime, hut mthor a pre- 
cantionary nieiisuro to remove such leaders as weie 
obviously exercising a dangerous ascend- 
ency in the state. Ustracisni was intro- 
duced by Clei.stlioiies about tlie beginning 
of the (llh century Ti.C., after the expul- 
.sion of the Pi.si.stiatidii'. The people were 
annually asked by tlie Prytanes if they 
wished to exorcise this rig\it, and if they 
did a public nssemldy (ccclSsiu) was liekf, 
and each citizen had opportunity of de- 
positing, in a place appointed for the pur- 
]) 0 .so, a potsherd {ostraLon, also ‘oj'ster- 
shell’) or small earthen tablet, on which 
was written tlic name of the person for whose 
bnnislinicnt be voted. Six thousand votes were 
necessary for the banishment of any person ; hut 
the greatest men of Atliens — Milliade.s, Themis- 
tocles, Aristides, f'imon, and Alcibiades — were 
.subjected to this treatment. The Iianisbment was 
at first for ten years, but the period was afterwards 
restricted to live. Tb-operty and civil rights or 
honours remained unaliected by it. Alcibiades 
succeeded in obtaining the final abolition of ostra- 
cism, of which, however, Plutarch and Aristotle 
sjieak a.s a nece,s.saiy ])olitioal expedient, and its 
utility lias been very ably defended in modern times 
by (vrote (History of Greece, vol. iv.). 
Oslracoda. See Cypeis, Ced.stacea. 

OstriCll (Strulhio), a genus of bird.s which was 
once included with the cassowaries, emu, rhea; and 
apteryx in a distinct order, tlieliatitie, hut which is 
prohahly bettor regarded as forming a faiiiily apart, 
PUvbringer thus places it ; its noare.st allies appear 
to bo the rheas of South America, There seem to be 
two .species of ostricb — viz. Struthio cnmelns and & 
molybdoph(mcs ; the difl'erences which distingiiish 
them are not great. The ostrich is the large.st exist- 
ing bird, voacbiirg a height of from six to eight feet. 
As’ in the other ‘ slrnthions ’ hird.s { = RatHre), the 
wings are somewhat rudimentary and quite useless 
as organs of llight ; but the bird spreads them out 
when running, and they appear to act as sails.^ The 
breastbone or stornirm lias no keel — that is, no 
median ridge to wliicli the great pectoral muscles 
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in other hirJs ;iie bu ]iiri;el\ uttadied ; in the ostrich 
these pectoral mu'-cles aie hut slightly developed, 
which fact is of couise in relation to its small wing. 
Tlie absence of the sternal keel was the odiief reason 
which led to the association of all the .stnithious 
birds into one order, and the name of this order — 
Eatitm— emphasised the character, signifying raft- 
like, as opposed to Caiinatie or keeled. The ostrich 
is now confined to Afiica, Arabia, and Syria, but 
the discovery of its fossil remains in Inilia indicate 
that it formerly had a much wider range. 

The ostrich shuns the presence of man, hut is 
often to be seen in near pioxiniity to herds of j-ebras, 
quaggas, girali’es, antelopes, and other rpiailrupeds. 
It is gregniious, altliongli the ilock.s of ostriches are 
not generally very large. It is polygamous, one 
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male usually appropriating to himself, when ire can, 
from two to seven females, which seem to make 
their nest iii common, scooping a mere hole in the 
sand for this purpo.se. Each female i.s supposed to 
lay about ten eggs. The eggs are all placed on eud 
in the nest, which often contains a large number, 
whilst around it eggs are generally to he found 
scattered on the .sand. Concerning tlie.se, it has 
been supposed that they ai e intended for the food 
of the young hird.s before they are able to go in 
quest of other food ; an impvohable notion, not 
supported by evidence. It seein,s at least as likely 
that these scattered eggs are laid by females wait- 
ing whilst the nest is occupied by anotUei-, and that 
they are lost to the ostriches, and no more regarded. 
Contrary to a very generally received opinion, the 
ostrich does not leave her eggs to he hatched 
entirely by the heat of the sun j nor is it the case, 
as has been alleged, that the male only incubates. 
Both parents give their assistance in the task of 
watching the egg.s. The male and female sit alter- 
nately on the eggs for six weeks ; the cook sitting all 
the night, hut the female helping in the daytime. 

The ostrich feeds e.xclusively on vegetable suh- 
btance.s, its food consisting in great pai-t of gi-asses 
and their seeds ; so that its visits are much dreaded 
by the cultivators of the soil in the vicinity of its 
haunts, a Hock of ostriches soon playing terrible 
havoc with a field of corn. Tlie ostrich swallows 
large stones, as small birds swallow grains of sand, 
to aid the gizzard in the trituration of the food; 
and in confinement it has often been known to 
swallow very indiscriminately whatever came in 
354 


the way — pieces of iron, bricks, ghi,s&, old sliues, 
cojipei coin.s, &c. Its instincts do not .suffice to 
pievent it from swallowing \eiy un-suitahle things; 
copper coins were fatal in one instance, ami a 
piece of a paiasol in another. 

The speed of the ostiicli, when it first sets out, is 
supposed to lie not less than .si.xty miles an hour ; 
hut it does not seem to he capable of keejiing uji 
this speed for a long time. It is successfully hunted 
by men on horseback, who take advantage of it.s 
habit of running in a curve, instead of a straight 
line, so that the limiter knows how to proceed in 
order to meet it and get within .shot. It is often 
killed in South jVfrica by men who envelop them- 
selves in ostrich-skins, and, cleverly imitating the 
manners of the o.strieh, approach it near enough 
for their piiriiO'C, without exciting its alarm, and 
sometimes kill one after another with their poisoned 
airows. The strength of the ostrich is siicii that it 
can easily carry two men on its hack. Its voice 
is deep and hollow, not easily distinguished, ex- 
ce|)t hj a inaetised ear, from the roar of the lion ; 
hut it more frequently makes a kind of cackling, 
and, when eniaged ami striking violently at an 
adversary, hisses very loudly. The tlesli of the 
Ostrich is not iinpahitahle when it is young, hut 
rank and tough when old. It is generally hclieved 
to have been luoliihited as iiiicleaii to the .lews 
(Lev. xi. IG), although the name is tianslaied owl 
in the Englisli Bible. Tlieve are frequent references 
to it ill the 01(1 Testament. 

The eggs of the ostrieh, whieli aie wliite ur 
yellowish white in colour, are much esteemed as an 
article of food by the rude natives of Africa, and 
are acceptable even to Eurojiean traveller.^ and 
colonists. Each egg weiglis about three pounds, 
and is thus equal to about two dozen ordinary hen’s 
eg('s. The egg is usually dressed by being set up- 
riglit on a fire, and stirred about with a forked 
stick, in.serted throiigli a liole in the upper end. 
The thick and strong shell is applied to many uses, 
hut particularly is much employed by the South 
Afi'ican tribes for water-ves.sels. The reader will 
probably recollect the inteie.stiiig plate in Living- 
stone’.s Tmi'cfs of women tilling ostiieli-shells with 
water. In taking ostrich-eggs from the ne.st the 
Soutli African i.s careful not to touch any with the 
hand, but uses a long stick to draw them out, tliat 
the birds may not detect the binell of the intruder, 
in which case' they would forsake the nest ; whilst 
otherwise tliey will return, and lay more eggs. 
The long plumcb of the obtrich have been highly 
valued for ornamental purposes from very early 
time.s, and continue to he a considerable aiticle 
of coiiiiiiercB (see below; albci Eb.-vtuers). The 
ostrich is often to he seen in Britain in con- 
finement, and readily becomes quite tame and 
familiar, althoiigli still apt to he violent towards 
strangeib. Great nunihers were exhibited in the 
public .speetacles by some of the Eoman emperors ; 
and the brains of 'many o,striches were sometimes 
presented in a .single dish, as at the table of Helio- 
gahalus. See the articles Cas.suvvary, E.vtlj, 
Shea; also zEpyoesis, Dixoeni.s. 

0.sTElGH-i>'.tltJiIX(;. — Although there were i.so- 
lated attempts in 1864, the domestication of tlie 
ostrich in South Africa, for the sake of its plumage, 
dates from about 1867, and so rapidly had the 
industry grown that in ISSO about £8,01)U,000 of 
capital' was employed, and the value of featliers 
exported was over £800,000. The French have 
also made attempts in the .same diiection in 
Algiers ; featheis are exported from Tripoli i tliere 
are lame hird.s kept in Egypt; while birds have 
been imported into Australia by the ilelliourne 
Acclimatisation Society, and a shipment was made 
from Capetown to Buenos Ayres in 1882. Suc- 
cessful experiments in ostrich-farming have also 
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been iiiiulo in several plaeen in Califoniia. MvlCin- 
near of IfeaufortAA'e.st, ami ^ir Ailliur Doiig;liiss of 
HeaUievton Towers, near tiraliainstown, were two 
pioneers in o.stricli-fannin,!'. Lavf^e bn'tniies were 
made in the early days of tlie industry, when 
feathers wore wortli .£100 per Ih., tlie pinnies of 
one hird .sonietinies fetohiiifi' .025. As inncli as 
£400 or even £500 liave lieeii paid for a s'jod pair 
of breeding liirds, and chicks newly out of tlie egg 
liave fetelied £10 oacli. As tlie supply became 
greater than the dcinand a pair of ostriehe.s might 
not Ining more tliaii .£12, and tlie jilnmes of an 
ostrich aliont SOs. for one plucking. Tlie beautiful 
white pinnies .so highly prized by ladies all over 
the world grow in the' ends of tlie wing« of tlie 
inalehinls. A good liird in his prime will yield from 
twenty to forty of these, lie.sidus a few black featheis 
also from the wings. The tail-feathers are not 
neaii)' .so valuable nor .so heaiitifnl. The plumes of 
the hen from her wing-tips are generally spotterl 
and lleeked with gray, and are called teniiiiiiies. 
I'kom 120 to 130 good'featliers go to a pound : thej’ 
are always thus .sold liy weight. O.strich-farmers 
either may liny the young hird.s from the breeders 
when from four to twelve month, s old, keep them 
for the .sak'c of their foatlior.s, and sell them as 
hrueding birds when they are four years of ago ; or 
they may give their attontinn to breeding birds 
only, selilng the young as they are hatched or when 
they iwc a few inontlis old ; or they may breed and 
farm for themselves. Where artillcial incubators 
are in use the eggs are removed from the nest as 
soon as laid. Till a year old birds are usually 
treated as ehiuks, and fed M'ith 1 Ih. each of 
wheat, liarluy, or Jvallir eoi'ii ; when the weather 
is wet lliey must he put under cover. After 
this ago they may lie put in a fenced camp, 
with ten acres to each liird, and left to .sliift for 
thamselves. Hlill, they need to be watched For two 
years, as they hiillbr much from para, sites. There 
may lie a fortniglitly muster, and a stock-hook kept, 
in which the days for cutting ami pulling feathers 
are noted. A livu-wira fence is recoin memled by 
some breedeis, never less than 4 feet 9 inches 
in height. Tlie ‘ plnckiiig-ho.v ’ is a solid wooden 
box, in which the ostrich lias only room to stand. 
Thu feathers are cut before the ipiills are (piito 
ripe i the stuinjis remain for a nuintli or two, and 
are tlicn easily imlled out, Foimorly the feathere 
used to he iinllud out by the roots. The first crop 
of good feathers is clipped at .seven or eight iiionth.s ; 
tills is repealed every eight months with like result, 
till tlie Inrds take to breeding, after wliich it is not 
desirable to deprive tlicui of their featliers, as they 
rei)uire tliem to cover tlie eggs on tlie nest. The 
birds plnmago lias reaelied perfeotion when lliree 
years old, and .it four years the birds have reached 
maturity. The bony body of the ostrich yields 
little or no llesli, hut the thigh makes delicious 
soup. Tlie legs are brittle and easily broken, in 
wliich case the hird has to he killed. Ostriches 
may he kept in every part of Cape Colony 
e.xcept ill the cold moiintainons taldclaiids, hut 
they thrive he.st in the e.xtonsive Karroo prlains, 
winch are their natnval habitat, though strong 
adult birds may thrive in a good gr.ass country. 
They prefer n dry, warm, well-drained Karroo 
country, and the, wider the range the birds can be 
allowed the better they thrive. Their best gr.ozing 
grounds are where the' soil is rich in alkalies. In 
1885 the e.xport of feathers from the Cape of Good 
Hope .amounted to 232,119 Ih., of a value of 
£000,163; in 1889 to 147,436 Ih., of a value of 
£404,091. 

See Moseiitlial and Harting'B Oslriches and Ostrich- 
farming (1876) ; Douglas, b, Oalrich-farminy in. Sout/i 
A/rioo (1881) ; Martin’s Home Life on an Oslrich-farm 
(1890). 


O.Strog', a town of Hn.ssia, in Volin nia, 176 
miles W. of Kielf. Pop. 16,522, ino.stly .Jews. 

Ostrogoths. See Gotils, 

Ostuni, a city of South Italy, 22 mile.s NW. of 
Brindisi liy rail. Pop. 13,199. 

Osi11i:i« a town of .Sii.'un, 66 mile.s by rail ESE. 
of Seville, stands in a fertile plain on a triangular 
hill crowned by the castle of the Girons, dnke.s of 
O.siina, .and by a collegiate chnrcli (13,34), which 
w.as pill.agod iiy Soiilt of 3 cwt, of ancient church 
plate. Pop. 17,211. 

Oswilhl, St, king of Northumbria, was the son of 
the cojifpiering Ethulfrith of Beraicia and of Aoha, 
sister of the Ijr.ive Edwin of Deira. He fought his 
way to the throne by the defe.at, at Heavenlleld 
near Hexham (633), of Cicdw.alla the Welsh king 
who had aided I’enda to crush Edwin at Hatfioiil 
two yeans liefore. Tender tlie leign of Edwin lie 
had found .sliellcr in .Scotland, and been converted 
to Cliristianity at Ilii or Iona ; and now, wlien lie 
was hailed king by the whole of Nortlminherlaiid, 
he estalillshed Christianity with tire lielp of St 
Aidan, wlio settled on Holy Island. Oswald was 
acknowledged as o\'er-lord by all the kingdoms 
.save tliose subject to Penda, He fell lighting 
against Ills enemy at Maserfield (Oswestry) in 642. 

Oswego, a port of entry and capital of Oswego 
cmnity, New York, is situated at tlie mouth of 
Oswego lliver (here crossed by lliree Inldges), on 
Lake Ontario, at the extremity of the O.swogo 
Canal (to .Syniouse, .3,7 mile.s liy rail), and 326 
mile.s by rail N\V. of New York City. It is a 
hand.some city, v\'ith wiilc .streets, and a United 
States government building, court-house, city hall, 
.state armoury, Ac. It is the ]n’incipal port on 
the lake, with a breakwater, a dozen large eleva- 
tors, and 4 miles of ;;'havves, and carries on a brisk 
trade. The river falls here 34 feet, and the 
ahnndant water-power is utilised in llonr-iiiills, 
knitting-mills, A'c. Oswego starch and corn-Hmir 
,are lus well known in Europe ns in America. Pop. 
(1880) 21,116. 

Oswego Tcsi, a name given to several species 
of Monarda, ]mrtic'nlarly ill. purpurea, M. duhjuia, 
and M. htlituuiiu, natives of North America, because 
of the oceaHional use of an infusion of tlie dried leaves 
a.s a beverage, Tliey belong to tlie natural order 
Lnbiatie, siniiewliat reseiiihlo mints in appearance, 
and have an agreeable odour, The infusion is said 
to ho useful in iiiteriiiittents and as a stomachic. 
Some other species of Monarda are used in the same 
way, .and the three species named are not uneoin- 
uionly cultivated in gardens for ornament. 

Oswestry, a thriving market-town .and muni- 
cipal boruugli (1397) of .Shropshire, 18 miles NW. 
of Slirew-slniry. It lia-s an old parish church, resloied 
in 1872 at a cost of £10,000 ; a fragment of the Nor- 
man castle of Walter Fitzalan, jirogenitor of the 
royal Stewarts ; and a 1 ,3th-eontnry gramniar-scliool, 
rebuilt in 1810 and ciilnrged in 1863-78. Railway 
workshops were established in 1863, and .sewerage 
and water works con.strncted in 1806. Oswestiy 
derives its name from St Oswald (fj.v.), who was 
slain hero. In 1644 it was captured by the parlin- 
menlariana. Pop. (1851) 4817; (1881) 7847. See 
works by Price (1815) and Cathrall (1855). 

Osymaildyas. the name of a great king of 
Egypib, mentioned by Diodorus and Strabo, who 
reigned, according to these authors, as the 27th suc- 
cessor of Se.so,stris. He is said to have distinguished 
himself by bis victories, to have invaded Asia with 
an army of 400,000 men and 20,000 cavalry, and 
to have conquered the Bactrians, who had been 
rendered tributary to Egypt by Scsostris. In honour 
of this exidoit he is said by Hecatffin.s to have 
erectecl a monument which was at once a palace 
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anil a tnml), ami whioln ninlev tlie name of Ihii- 
ifvuifh'itjii, reuowm‘il for its si/e ami sjtlmnlmir 
in later times. The l.)s\ mamleimi is generally 
lielieved to he represented hy the e.xtaiit ruins of 
the Ramesseuni at iledinet Hahn (see Thuih;'), 
tlionfi'h great ditticnlty has heen felt in reconeiling 
the de.scriptions of its inagnilieence in aneient 
writers with the ilimensions of llie e.xisting relic. 
Nor can the tiaine of Osymandya' he recognised 
amongst the Egyptian kings. 

OtflffO, the nirrst southern prorineial district of 
New Zealand, in the South Island. It was one ()f 
the original si.x piovinees in the colony, hiit bince 
1876 these have heen ahedished and tlie comity 
svsteni has heen ailopted. The name is said to 
h”e derived from the ilaori Oiuhon, ‘led earth.’ 
It was colonised in 1848 hy the Otago Association 
connected with the Free Church of fscotland. It is 
bounded on the N. hy Canteihnry and Wc.stlanil, 
and on the E. and ^y. hy Ihc sca. It ha.s a coast- 
line of 4tl0 miles, is 160 miles long hj’ 195 broad, 
the estimated area comprising 15,088,300 acres, of 
which 9 niillions, eliietly in the centra and in the 
east, are lit for agriculture. Pop. (1880) 138,219: 
(1889) 158,661. Gold was discovered lierein 1S61, 
and now the goldfiehl.s coniprisij an area of ‘2\ 
millious of acres, from which gold to the value 
of .CIS, 000, 000 had heen expoited up till 1888. 
Dnnediu (q.v. ) is the capital. See New Zu.tL.VFD. 

Otahcitc. See T.tmTi. 

Otili$KiH (Gr. ut-, ‘the car,’ and a/i/on, ‘pain’) 
i.s neuralgia of the car. See E.tlt. 

Otary { Otaria), a genus of the Seal family 
( Phooidre ). See SE.t-Llox. 

OtchakolI'< a .seaport of Russia, stainls on the 
north whore of the estuary of the Dnieper, 38 miles 
ENE. of Odessa. It occupies the site or the ancient 
Aketor, and has he.side it the ruins of the onceiiii- 
jiortant Greek colony of Olhia. In 149'2 the khan 
of the Criiuon ImiltMiere a .strong fortress, which 
was taken hy the Russians under JIuniiich in 1737, 
recovered in 1738, and again captured after a Intm 
.siege hy Potemkin in 1788, and clelinitivciy ainie.yed 
hy Russia. After it had been bombarded hy the 
Allied Jleet in 1855 the Russians demolishetl the 
hjrtifi cations. In 1837 a ship-canal was opened 
here, which makes the estuaiw of the ling and 
Dnieper nincli more easily accessible to large ships. 
Pop. 0977. 

Otiuunn, or Osman I., snmamed Al-yhazi 
( ‘ the conqueror ’ ), the fonniler of the Ottoman 
(Turkish) power, was horn in llithynia in 1259, 
and, on tlie overthrow of the sultanate of leoiiiuin 
in 1299 hy’ the 5'Iongols, seized upon a portion of 
Rithynhi.’^ 'Then he forced the passes of Olympu.s, 
took ])()ssession of the territory of Niea'a, except 
the town of that name, and grarlnally subdued a 
great part of Asia (Minor, and .so heoanie the founder 
of the nre.sent Tnrki.sh empire. From his name are 
dei'iveit the terms (Ottoman and Osniaulias synonyms 
for the Turks. See Tuiikey. 

Otliman, third calif. See Calie. 

OtllO, Maucus Salvius, Roman em]ieror for 
the fir.st three months of 69 .\.n., was descended 
from an ancient Etruscan family, and was horn in 
32 .v.D. He was a favourite companion of Nero, 
ivho .sent him ns governor to Lusitania for his re- 
fusal to divorce his heantifnl wife, Poppa>a Sahuia, 
Here he remained ten yearn, and ruled with wisdom 
and moderation. He joined Galha in his revolt 
agaiirst Nero (68), hut, disajipointed in ]ii.sliope of 
being proclaimed Gallia’s suoces.sor, marclieil at the 
head of a small band of soldiers to the forum, where 
he rvas proclaimed emperor, and Galha was slain. 
Otho was r'eengnised as emperor over all the Roman 
possessions, with the exception of Germany, where 


.1 large army was 'tationed under Vitedlin.-, vhirh 
at once heg.an to nmrrh mi Italy under the cmii- 
mand of the licnteiiaiits V.aleiH and Cicchia. Dtlm 
showed vigmir in his prcpaiations, hut his foicc.s 
were cnmpletely defe.ated aftei an ohstiiiattdy fmiglit 
battle near iledriaijiim. Nevt day, though things 
were still far from desperate, Otho set his house in 
Older, ami then stahhed himself, 16th Tpril 69. 

Otho I., or Dtto the GuE.tT, son of the 
Emperor Henry I. of Gennany, was hnrn in 912, 
and was, on tlie dciitJi of liis father in 936, foi nially 
crowned king of the Geriiuiiis. His reign was one 
succession of eventful and generally triumiihaiit 
wars, in the coiir.sc of which he hronght inatiy tnr- 
hiilcnt tribes under subjection, acquired and 'main- 
tained almost supreme power in Italy, where he 
imposed laws with equal success on the kings of 
Loinhaidy and the popes at Rome, con.soliirated 
the disjointed powci of the Geiman cinpenns, and 
cstahlfslied Christianity at many diifereiit points 
in the .Scamliiiavian and Sl.avonic land.s, which lay 
hevoTid the circuit of his own jurisdiction. He dic'd 
in 973. 

Otis, .1 .V5IES, .-ViiiLTican statesman, was horn at 
West Ilarn.stahle, Massachusetts, 5th Fehniary 
17‘25, giaduated at Haivaid in 174.3, practised law, 
and became a leader of the [hrston bar. He was 
advocate-general in 1766, mIicii the rei-emie officers 
deimiiidcd his a-ssistance in ohtainiiig from the 
superior court general seaich-wanaiits allowing 
them to enter any niair.s house in (jiiest of siiiiiggleil 
goods. Otis, however, refused, icsigned his posi- 
tion, and apneared for the people ; and Ids speecli, 
wliicli took nve honra in delii ery, prodneed a great 
impression — John Adams afterwards declared that 
‘ the cliikl Imlcpeiideiice was then and there horn.’ 
When the writs were granted, hy the direction of 
the lioinu authorities, an 1761, Otis was edecteil to 
the Massachusetts assembly ; and be afterwards 
was prominent in firm resistance to the revenue 
acts. In 1769 lie w.ts savagely heateii by .some 
revenue officers and others, and as a result of a 
sword-cut on the bead he lost bis reason. On 23d 
May 1783 he was killed by lightning. The publica- 
tion on which bis fame chieily rests i.s TliO Rights 
of the Colonies Asserted tiiid Prosed (1764), a 
powerful and fearles., defence of their light to 
control their own public expenditure. 8ee tlie Life 
by W. Tinlor (I5o.ston, 1823). 

OtitLs, inflammation of the tympanic cavity of 
tlie ear, .See E-tn. 

Otlcy, a market-town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the right bank of the Wliarfe, and 
at the noi-tb base of Otley C’lievin (925 feet), 10 
miles NW. of Leeds. Its chuich, restored in 1868- 
69, is mainly lArpeudicular, but lias fragments of 
iSaxon ami Norm, an work; and there are also a 
court-lioii.se (187.5), a mechanics’ imstitute (1869), 
and a gramiiiar-scliool (1602). Maeliine-niaking is 
the principal indu.stry, with worsted and leatiier 
manufactures. Pop. [1801)4422; (1881)6806, 

Otocyon. See Doo. 

Otolitll.s, See E.vk, Yol. lY, ji. 157 ; Feshes, 
p. 6.52. 

Otorrliata, a pnrnlent or nmco-punileiit ilis- 
cliarge from tiie extei-nal ear. See Ear. 

Otranto (the ancient Hydruntuni), a town in 
the extreme south-east of Italy, 29 miles by rail 
SE. of Lecce, and on the Strait of Otranto, 45 
miles from the coast of Albania on the opposite 
side. Dnriiig the later jieriod of the, Roman 
empire, and all tbrougli the aniddle ages, it was 
the chief port of Italy on the Adriatic, whence 
paa-ssengei-s took .ship for Greece— having in this 
respect sujqilanted the famou.s Rrundusiiim of 
eainier times ; hut its port is now in decay. In 
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U80 it was taken Ijy the Tiivks. At tlio jn-eaent 
ilay its castle, which gives the title of Horace Wal- 
pole’s well-known story, is in the same condition as. 
its port. The town is the .seat of an ai'('hbi.shop, 
and has a cathedral, re.stored after the siege hj' 
the Turks, with fine mosaics and an ancient crypt. 
Pop. 1893. In the pro\'ince of Lecce (foiinerly 
called Terra di Otranto) many Albanians liave 
long been settled. For tlie Hnlce of Otranto, see 
FnuoHE. 

Otta'va Biina. Hee Mutre. 

Ott'awa, one of the largest rivers of British 
Nortli America, rise.s nearly 300 miles duo north of 
Ottawa city, Ilow.s west to Lake Temiseamingue, 
some ,900 mile.s, and thence 400 mile.s .south-east, 
and falls into the Ht Lawiencc by two months, 
which form the island of hloutreal. Its draiu.age 
basin has an area \'arioiisly e.stini.ated at from 00,000 
tu 80,000 sq. m. liming its tsmi'se it bonietinies 
contracts to 40 or 50 yaid.s; eJ.sewhere it rvideas 
into miinerou.s lake.s of con.siderahle .size. It is ftsl 
by nmny important tributaries, the chief of which 
are the Pelewawa, Ilonnecherc, Madawaska, ami 
ilideaii on the right, and the Coulonge, (hitincan, 
and Hivibre.s du Licvue and du Nord on the left 
side. These, with the Ottawa itself, form (he 
me, ms of transit for perhaps the largest Inmhev 
trade in the worhl. The passage of timber over 
falls and rapids h.as been greatly facilitated by 
the oonsti'uotioii of diuus and .slides. Bee ne.y't 
artiule. 

Ottawa! the capital of the iJominiou of Canada, 
is situated upon the simtli hank of the Ottawa 





(lamuliftii Parliaiiieut Buildings, Ottawa — The Main Building. 

liiver, 120 miles from its iiilhi.v into the >St Lnw- Canada Pac 
reueo at Montreal. The river Ottawa drains a vast governed h; 
stretch of country as far north-west as Lake Nipis- arc high, c 
sing and beyond; all the Inmher-prodnote of this climate, are 
district, as well as all the loc.al trade, are carried The city we 
down to Ottawa, to the point at which the river century by 
forms the splendid Chaudiere Falks ( 200 yards wide Massachnse 
and 40 feet high). These falls, above which a .sus- ue.ar the Cl 
pension bridge spans the river, supjdy tlie motive- lie founded 
power for the numerous lumher-nnlls, flonr-mills, linlutants, i 
factories, r'to. To the east of the city the river the lumber 
Rideau forms a second fall, which, aithongh in- which Otta' 
ferior to the Chaudibre, snipilies further motive- one Sparks, 


])nwer. Tlie Rideau Canal, which was made in 
1827, pas.se.s tlirongh the centre of the city and 
all'ords connection with the Rideau Lakes, and so 
with the great lakes l)eyond. U]ij)osite the’eity to 
the north-cimf , the (iatineau River joins the OtUrva 
and all'ords further luinhering facilities. A few 
miles to the east, the Du Lievin River opens uii 
a rich phosjdiate country, wliich is being much 
worked. The industries of Ottawa are mo.stly con- 
nected with lumber. In the winter tliou.siihds of 
men are engaged in cutting timhei and drawing it 
to the stroam.s, and in the sjiiing the fre.shets cairv 
down to the mills the rafts, on which the men who 
cut it live and labour during the pa.ssage. The 
eu( of timber in the Ottawa' Valley in 1889 was 
c.stiimited at 720,000,000 feet. Flour, iron wares 
hrick.s, leather, Eind matche.s sire, however, niauii- 
factured. T’he exjiorts of the city in ] 889 amounted 
to .‘s;3,.'562,,'i] 8, the imports to 81,984,928. 

The ]iarlianientiivy huilding.s, constructed in the 
Italian Uotliic .style iifter LSOO, -when the Prince of 
“Wales laid the loundathm-stone, are ]daued on a 
noble hhiil'on the hank of the Ottawa. 'I’he.se struc- 
tures, including the handsome lihr.'iry building and 
the Victoria Tower (180 feet high), co.st altogether 
.about fj!S.bOO,Ono. The residence of tlie governor- 
general— an old-fashiimed, ugly huildiiig, called 
Ridesiu Hall — is sitnated ahont a mile from the 
city. The post-ollice, city hall, hanks, and tele- 
gra|)h-olliee.s arc all of stone and handsomely built. 
The chnrohe.s are mmierons, hut not splendid in 
architecture. Ottawa is the place of lesidence of 
the bishop of Ontario {Ohnrch of England), and of 
the Uonmn Oatholie bishop of Ottawa, wlio has a 
cathedral here. The Roman 
Oatholics have separate 
schools ; the Protc.stants 
attend almost universally the 
public schools. There are a 
normal school and a collegiate 
institute, both public, and a 
I’ery large college conducted 
by the (jhlate Fathers ; be- 
sides a ladies’ college, a musi- 
cal acadomy, ami an art 
school. A wtdl-ecpiipiipd 
geological museum and the 
inu'liamentary lihravy, with 
140,000 volumes, add to the 
educational adr-antages of 
the city. There are &e^•eral 
ho.spilals and a variety of 
homes foi- the poor. Re.side.s 
the I'ivoi.s and canals already 
mentioned, Ottiiwa st.auds 
on the (lanada Pacilic Rail- 
way, which runs along the 
nortli hank of the Ottawa 
from Montreal and crosses by 
a liridge into Ottawa ; whilst 
the (Iraiid Tiuink Railway 
and the Canada Atlantic 
Railway eomiect the city 
[nhi Building. with tl'ie Intercolonial Rail- 

w.ay on the east, and with the 
Canada Paciiic Transcontinental line. Ottawa is 
governed by a mayor and corporation. _ The taxes 
arc high, and the streets, partly owing to the 
climate, are bad ; but the city is geneially Jieallliy. 
The city was begun in the last years of the IStli 
century by a settler named Wrigdit, of Bo.ston, 
Massachnsetts, who built himself a residence 
ue.ar the Ch.audibre, and c.alled the village which 
lie founded PMl, Hull now contains 12,000 in- 
linlutants, mainly Frenoh-Canadians, engaged in 
the lumber trade. The southern bank lots, on 
which Otta^ya now stands, were sold by Wright to 
one Sparks, who took them reluctantly in jiayraent 
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fill- liibour. In 1823 Colonel By was sent by the 
Britinh no\ enniient to binvey the Kiileaii Canal. 
The construction of the canal (1S27) stinmlateil the 
settlement, which was ealleil Bytown. In 185-1 its 
name was changed to Ottawa, and the totvii was 
created a city. In 1861 the poimlation was 15,000; 
in 1871, 21, '515; in 1881, 27, -112; and in 1891 it 
was estimated at 35,000 (about one-half Rom:in , 
Catholics) ; to these ni.ay he added about 15,000 in j 
adjoining villages and suburbs. In 1858 Ottawa , 
was chosen as the administrative capital of Canada, j 
Tiie first |)arliameut met here in ISOo. ' 

Ottawa, ( 1 ) capital of La Salle county, Illinois, | 
at the cmifluence of the Fox and Illinois rivers, i 
which aie here crossed by live bridges, 82 miles by I 
i-ail WSIV. of Chicago. It has a mineral spring 
rich in bromine and iodine, .six gh-ms-funiaces, and 
manufactures of llnui', cutlery, tiles, iireproolliig, 
organ.s, and pianos. Pop. 7831.-— (2) Capital of 
Franklin county, Kansas, on the Osage Biver 
(cro.ssed here by two bridges), 68 miles by riiil SW. 
of Kansas City. It contains a college, a foumlry, 
and railway-simps, and manufactures flour, furni- 
ture, carriages, and snap. Pop. 6620. 

Otter (Lutfd an arinatic carnivore 

in the family Mnsteluhi', which also iiiclude.s the 
badgers and weasels. It is tyjie of a widely dis- 
tributed genus with about twenty reputcsl species, 
like one another in their iliving and swimming 
lowers, in their lish-diet, in the webbing of the 
eet, and in the brown colour of the short, close 
fur. In the oorainon .species, distrilmted through 
Etvrope and Asia, the body may attain a laimth of 
2i feet, and the tail half as niucli ; the head is broad 
and flat, with .short, rounded ears ; the Idiiiit .snout 
hears lateral slit-like nostrils, closed during diving ; 
the long body is covered with beautiful chestnut 
fur ; tlie legs are very nhort, hut strong ; the feet 



Fig. 1.— Otter (Lutra vnhjarh). 


are clawed as well as webbed. The otter lives in a 
hole by the stream side, and feeds especially on 
fish, but also on small mammals, births, frogs, cray- 
fishes, &c. In strength ami agility, keen scent 
and healing, and general astuteness it deserves a 
high rank among niaimnals. Its life is .solitary 
except at the pairing season in siiring, after which 
the female gives birth to three or four blind young, 
which she guards with great care till they are able 
to look after themselves. Being very destrnctive 
to ihshes, the otter has been nmcli hunted, and is 
noiv rare where it once abounded. Izaak iYalton 
gives a lively description of an otter-hunt, and tells 
ns that the ‘ flsh-beast will walk upon land sonie- 
tiuies five or six, or ten miles in a night,’ that ‘ he 
devoura much fish, and kills and spoils much 
more,’ that ‘he can smell a fish in the water one 
hundred yards from him,’ that ‘his skin is worth 
ten shillings to make gloves,’ while ‘ his stones are | 
good against the Falling-sickness.’ The flesh is 


taity, ami, being for practical puipii'-os that of a 
‘fi'li,’ is allowed during fu-.t-. The >oung may 
he tamed and used for ILli-catching. 

Among the othci specie.s the mo't rematkahle 
is the large L. siiiidhiu'hii, from Demerara and 
.Surinam ; while of lelateil genei.T, the most .striking 
is the .Sea-otter {Eiilnjdni liitn\), fiom the Noitli 
Pacific. This is a powerful otter, .sometiiiies -1 feet 
long and 90 Ih. in weight, with massive iimlam, by 
which it is said to cni.sh mollnsca and crabs as well 



Fig. 2.— Sca-uttei (Eiiinjihii li'tris). 


as fish. Its fur is valuable, ami the aiiiimil is 
conserpiently becoming rare, Stellei, who was 
shipwrecked on Behring Island in the midtile of 
the 18tli century, has beautifully pictured the life 
of this interesting otter, hut its habits have now 
become imicli more sliy and wary, and measures 
have bad to be taken to ])rcventits extennination. 
The moat cominou otter of North America is L. 
caiiadentiis, much larger than the European species, 
and ranging throughout the continent, though rare 
in settled tustricts. 

Otter-hunting is practised in the early morning, 
and at a season when all other hunting is drawing 
to a close. The huntsmen are armed with speais ; 
and the true otter-hound, seen best in the Carlisle 
pack, is a hold, hardy, rough-coated dog, nearly 
two feet high at the shoulder. Foxhounds aie 
sometimes used. 

Ottcrblirn, a .small village in Redesdale, 
Xortliumbcrland, about 16 miles south of the 
Border, and .32 miles from Newea.stle, on the benly 
uplands a little to the west of which was fought, 
during the moonlit night of lOtli August 1388, 
wliat Froissart calls ‘tlie Iiardc.st and mo.st obsti- 
nate battle that was ever fought. ’ Of a Scottish 
army of 50,000 men wliicli had mustered on the 
Border, the greater part invaded England by 
Carlisle, while 2000 foot .and 300 lancers under the 
Earls of Douglas, Dunbar, and Moray remained to 
cany fire and sword tlirougli Nortbumberland and 
Durham. On the march back, laden with spoil, 
they lay three days before Newca-stle, and in one 
of the frequent p)assnges of arms that occurred 
Douglas carried away Hotspur’s jjennon, and 
declareil that lie would plant it on bis castle of 
Dalkeith. ‘Bv God, Earl of Douglas,’ said Hot- 
spur, ‘ yon shall not even bear it out of Northum- 
berland.’ The Scots marched up Kedesdale, ami, 
after failing in an attempt on Otterbiirn Tower, 
by the de-sire of Douglas entrenched tliem.s^elve.s on 
a hill slope near, the. exact site of which is some- 
what uncertain, in order to give Percy an opjior- 
tuuity of coming to claim his pennon. The 
chivalrous Hotspur liastened after them with 600 
horse and over 8000 foot, and came up while the 
Scots were at supper, whereupon a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight at once beg.an. Douglas was greatly 
overmatched in numhers, and, seeing his men forced 
hack, grasped his pondeious mace in both hands 
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aiul licweil ,1 way l)ofi)ro liiiii mitil ho was home 
down mortally wouiidefl by tliioe spear-tlinists. 
To some of his hiiismen anxiously asking horv he 
did, Ilmiie of (Jodscroft tells ii.s the dying lioro 
made answer, ‘I do well, dying as my preilecessors 
liavo done before ; not in a bed of languishing sick- 
ness, lint in the field. TlLese tilings I require of 
you as my last petitions ; lir.st that ye keep niy 
death close both from our own folk and from the 
enemy ; then that ye snfl’er not my standard to be 
lost, or cast down ; and last, that ye .avenge my 
death, and bury me at Melrose with my father. 
If 1 could hope for tbe.se things, I should die with 
the greater ennteiitment ; for long since I he.ard a 
]n'oi)hec,y that a dead man slioiild win a liold, and 
I liope in God it .shall be 1.’ Towards morning the 
Scots gained a complete victory, losing 300 men, 
while the English lost 18S0, _ and among the 
jnlsoners both Hotspur and his brother Raltdi. 
The Scnlti.sh hallad of ‘Otterhnrn’ is aloiost as 
historical as Fioissart’s glosving nanative ; the 
English ‘Hallad of (Ihevy Chase’ is a glorious 
effort of the ini, agination, wliioli still .stins a modern 
reader, ,as it did Hii riiilip Sidney, more than the 
blast of a trumpet, See Robert White’s mniio- 
grapli, llis/ori/ of the Jl/itf/r of Ottcrhirn (1857), 

Ottery St Mjivy, a town of Rovoimhire, 
on the river Otter, 11 miles (tii by rail) E. of 
Exeter, Twice the scene of a groat conllagration, 
ill 1767 and 1860, it retains its magiiilieeiit eollcgi- 
ate ohnrcli, a reduced copy of the catliodval of 
Exeter (ipv. ), witli the only other transeptal 
tower.s in Engbiiid. Hognii about 11260 by Hi.s|iop 
Hronusconihe, it i.s Early English, Decorated, and 
Horjiendiouhir in style, and was restored by Hntti'r- 
field in lH-IH-60, The old King’s (fmnimar--cIiool 
ivas demoli.slied in 1881. Alexander Hare.lay was 
a iiriest hero; Coleridge {(pv.) was a native; and 
‘ ( 'lavoring ’ in Pniilruiu'.i is Ottery St Rlary, the 
Devonsliiro residence of 'riiaokoiay’s .stepfather. 
Silk shoe-laces, liaiidkorohiufs, and lionilon lace 
are nuiuufaoturod. Hop. (18,61 ) 25;W; (1881)2924. 
Otto. See Otiio, 

Otto, or AttiVl’, of Ro.scs is the volatile oil 
01 ' otto of the pclaks of some sjiceios of rosi-. 
obtained by atpieous distillation, and highly jirized 
as a perfume. It is a nearly col(nirles.s or Jiglit- 
yelloiv crystalline solid at teinperatnros lielow 80° 
E’,, iiipiefying a litlki above tliat temperature. 
It is imported from tin* Ea.st, where in the Halkan 
Penin.snla, Syria, Persia, and India roses are 
ciil Li mated to a consideralile extent for its sake. 
It is probable that the oriental otto is tlie produce 
of more than one species of lio,se (q.v.); it is un- 
certain wliat species is cultivated in some of the 
localities most celebrated for it, hut Itosa dtimus- 
cnui i,s known to he «o employed in tlie nortli of 
India, and a kind of otto is sometimes obtained by 
the makers of rase-waler from liosa omtifulia in 
Europe. Gbazipur, near Heiiares, is celebrated for 
its rose-gardens, wliioli surround the town, and are 
in reality lields oceni)iedhy rows of low rose-buslios, 
extending over 100 acres. Cashmere is noted for 
its extensive mannfacture of otto, as are also the 
neiglibourboud.s of Shiraz and Damiwcns. Kezanlik 
is the centre of the rose-gi owing diairict in tlie Bal- 
kans, which is 40 miles long ; liosamosckatasdXotiSa 
tlie cliiet supply. The gathering i.s commenced on 
the tliird yeaiq and is carried on chielly in May and 
J une. About 7200 Ib. of jietala are requii’cd to pro- 
duce 2J lb. of otto, or about the gauiering of 2J 
acres. Tlie pure essence fetches from £16 to £18 
the pound, and the ammal product in Ronnielia 
may ha £80,000 in good seasons. The French per- 
fumers buy the fli'st quality, Austria and America 
the second. In the soutli of France about 30 
million pounds of roses are gathered annually for 


oil distillation at about 2s. 3il. per ib. Accnuliin, 
to some caleulatiuns, 2.70 to 300 lb. of rn.se-jietals 
are i-eqnired there to produce an ounce of otto bv 
ordinaiy distillation. To jirocme the otto, tlie 
rose-petals are usually distilled with about twice 
their weiglit of water, and the produce exposed to 
the cold iiigbt-air in open vessels, from wliicli the 
thin lihn of otto is skimmed with n feallier in tlie 
morning. Otto is said to liave been first piocnred 
by what may he called an accidental distillation 
of ro.se-petals exposed witli w.ater to the lieat of the 
sun, and to liave been found ilo.ating on the suif.ace 
of the water; it i.s still sonietiines iditaiued in 
Iiidi.a by sneli a process. It is .said to lie also 
ohtaincii by dry distillation of roso-pet.als at a low 
Iciniioi'ature. During tiie distillation of rose-jietal.s 
a small quantity of a solid volatile oil comes over, 
wliieli cry,stallises and lloats on the water in the 
receiver; lliks i-, soineliuie.s called Oil of 

Posen. Otto of roses is nut niifieqhently adiil- 
lerated with ger,auinm-oil, sandalwood-oil^ oil nf 
rliodium. I've. It is iimcli used for mnking h, air-nil, 
a driqi of it being eiioiigli to impart a pleasant 
odour to a onusiderahle quantity; olive-oil scented 
by .a few dnqi.s of otto is often sidd inidor the name 
of otto of roHos, It is also used in mailing lavender- 
watev and other ]icrfumcs, The odour of otto itself 
is too poweifnl to lie .altogether pleasant, anil 
frcqiioiitly gives lieadache. Another method of 
obtaining il'o smii of roses is described in tlie 
article HKEkTiMEliV. 01 to of roses is a mixtiue 
of two volatile or essential oils ; the one solid at 
ordinary temperatures, and tlie other liquid, Tlie 
.solid oil of roses (rose canqilior, stearciplen of oil 
of roses) ]iossP.sse.s of itself I'ery little odour. Thu 
liquid oil of roses ( eleiqitbne of oil of roses) is a very 
fragrant liqukl. The otto of roses may he vegardetl 
as a solution of one part of the solid oil in two 
parts of tlie liquid. Medicines are oeoasionally 
perfumed liy otto of roses, and ib is sometimes 
added to iingnenls and spirit-w.aslios. 

OLtouiaii Empire. See Tuukev. 

Oltrelite, a silicate of ahmiinanith proto.xide.s , 
of iron and manganese and w.ater. It occurs in 
the form of thin hexagonal ]ilatus or tables in 
certain more or loss nietaniorphosod slates, which 
are honeo termed OUroUtc-sluU. 

Otilllll'wa, cajiital of W’'apelln county, Iowa, on 
both sides of the Des IMoines lliver, 7,7 miles by i ail 
1Y. liy N. of Burlington, in the heart nf the state'.s 
hilniiiinous coalfields. The residence portion ex- 
tends along tile liigli hlnil's. A nuiiiiier of railways 
meet bore ; the general passenger depOt cost 
§12,7,000. Extensive dani.s concentrate the river's 
waler-powcr; and the numerous industrial works 
include planing, Hour, stai'cli, and liiiseed-oil mills, 
foundries, iilongh, untlery, and sereon factories, 
bridge-works, cinqierages, manufaetories of furni- 
ture, boilers, i&c,, and a large pork-packiiig estali- 
lishiiient- There i.s a noriiial scliool lierc. Pop. 
(188D) 10,506. 

Otway, Tiioma.S, one of the greatest masters of 
English tragedy, of whose life, says Dr .Johnson, 
‘little is known, nor is there any part of tliat little 
which liis biographer can take ]ilea.sure in relating.’ 
lie was horn at Trotton in Sussex, March 3, 1651, 
son of the rector of Y’’oo]lieding' in that county, 
and entered Christ Ohnroh, Oxford, as a geiitle- 
inan-coniniouer in 1009. He was a brilliant and 
impulsive youth — ‘ clmriuing ids face was, chariii- 
ing wa.s liis reuse, ’ s.ays Drydeu, hut liis life through- 
out wa-s darkened by the shadow of misfortune. 
He made a wretched failure ns an actor in Aplira 
Behii’a Forc'd MaiTiage In 1671, declined the church, 
and left the university without a degree in 1674, 
and next year- obtixined a cornetcy in a troop of 
horse. A year later he was settled in London, and 
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had a tame and conventional trnjredy, Alcibiadcs, 
acoejjted at the Diike’.s Theatre, rvhich was managed 
first by Davenant, tlien hy Betterton. In it the 
heaiitiful IMr- Barry made her lirA appearance, 
and with her the haplu'S poet quickly fell in love. 
In 1676 Betterton accepted Don Carlos, a good 
tragedy in ihyme, nervous and full of patlios, 
dedicated to the Duke of York. Its jdot, like that 
of his gre.ate^t play, he owed to the Ahhe St-Ilcal. 
Tlie year after O'twny translated Racine’s Tiliis 
and Berenice, as well as Jloliere’s Cheats of Scapin. 
The intrigue Iietween Rochester and Mis Barry 
now hecame more than he couhl hear, and through 
the influence of the Earl of Plymouth, .t college 
friend, and one of the king’s bastards, heteceived a 
cornet’s commission again, .and went a-soldiering to 
Flanders. It proved a complete fiasco, and he soon 
came back to liis infatn.ation, miserable and nnpaiil, 
a butt for Rochester in hi.sponr and spiteful Session 
of the Poets. In 167y he had produced a jioor 
comedy, Priendship in Fashion; in 1679 another, 
Tha Soldier's Fortune, full of touches of auto 
biographic det.ail. He was ever improvident and 
dissipated, and his affair.s hi’ this time had become 
desperate, hut the death of his riwil in ICSO seems 
to have nerved him to make a hr.ave effort to shake 
off his burden of debt. That year yielded two 
tragedies, and his one inqiortant iioem. The Poet's 
Complaint of his Muse, a rough, hut firmly dr.awn 
satirical iiortrait of himself and his prineijial 
enemies, Rochester, Shadwell, .and Settle. Of the 
plays, the first was The Orphan, a tiagedy in hl.ank 
verse, marred hy many faults in (dot besides its 
radical indelioaoy, but stamped throughout witli 

g ower and sovereign patho.s, over whose central 
guie, Moiiimia, says Mr Gosse, perhaps more 
tears have been shed than over any other stage- 
heroine. The other was The History and Fall of 
Caius Marius, confessedly a kind of cento from 
Shake.spe.are’s Romeo and 'Juliet, with touches from 
Julius CcBsur. The year 1682 saw his greatest 
work, Venice Preserved, or a Plot Discovered, a 
noble masterpiece of tr.agio passion, admirably con- 
struoted, its heroine Belvideia a delightful creation 
of almost the highest order of dramatic genius. 
The only blot upon its perfection is the comic 
p.ussages, which M. Taine alone among critics finds 
.Shakespearian. Otway’s mistress was now at the 
height of her fame, and in the parts of Mouimia 
and Belvidera had taken the toira hy storm. Si.x 
letters of his to her are extant, written apparently’ 
about 1682, which tell ms the touching story of his 
faith and of her cruelty, how she idaved with his 
passion for seven yeans, and at last broke his heart. 
From this time he .sinks out of sight, drowned in 
dissipation, debt, and misery. He reapiieai’s again 
in 1684 with The Atheist, a 'feeble comedy, and, on 
the death of Charles II. in February 1085, with 
Windsor Castle, a poem addressed to the new king. 
But his claims ivere neglected, and he wore out the 
mins of his w.asted life in abject misery in a spong- 
ing-house or tavern on Tower Hill. Here he died, 
April 14, 1685, choked, it is said, after a long fast, 
with a piece of bread, which he had rushed in the 
eagerness of hunger to buy with a guinea given him 
hy a pas.sing .stranger from whom he had begged a 
shilling. 

In 1719 a badly edited tragedy, Hcrokh Friend- 
ship, was puhlisiied as his, and Mr Gosse thinks 
that, imperfect as the execution is, the plot and 
ideas are characteristic of Otway. The best edition 
of his works is still that hy Thornton (Svols. 1813). 
Otway ow’ed much to Corneille, and was long 
popular in France, despite the severe and unjust 
indginent of Voltaire. His life recalls the tragic 
history of IMarlowe, just as his greatest play 
reuun'd.s a reader of Othello. Strong without bom- 
bast, its exquisite love-scenes between Jaffier and 


Belvidera tender without v\cakne=', 'itri ’•imply,' 
'.avs Mr Go'se, ‘the greate-t tragic drama between 
Shake-.peaie and Shelley. Out of the de.ud wa-te 
of the Restoration, with' all it-- hustling t.alont and 
vain .show, this one solitan' work of supreme genius 
aro.se une.xpectcd and iiniinitated. ' 

See Johnson's Lire?, 'Waril'- Hntonj nf Emjli h Dm- 
matie Literature (vol. ii. 1S7.7), EtlniuiiA noslc’s excel- 
lent essay in Scientccnth Cer.tin;/ Stmlics (l‘^tii>), and the 
lion. Roden Noel’s edition in ‘ Merieaid ' s- lie. (ISSS). 

Ouabain !=• a cry.st.alline glncoside separated 
from the wood .and roots of Cansai shimjwrl, a 
plant growing on tlie cast coast of *Vfiica. It i- 
intensriy jioisoiiims, a twelfth of a grain being 
siiliicieut to kill a rabbit. It acts upon the heart 
in the same vray that digitalis does, and has been 
employed in medicine as a substitute for digdtalis, 
.and also to !e',scn the violence of the paroxysms in 
liooping-congh. The Somalis make an extiact of 
the wood and root' for an aiiow-poi.sou. 

Oubliirite (Fr., ‘place of forgetfnlne.sss ’), a 
dungeon in which per-ons condemned to perjietual 
iiiiprisomneiit wei e confined — especially a peifectly 
dark underground dungeon— into which the pri-l- 
oiiers were lot down from above hy ropes. 

Oudeuavdo (sdnfkm/nfa), a town ofBelchmi, 
on the Scheldt, 37 miles V. of Brussels. It has a 
fine Ihimhoyant Gothic town-hall (1535) and two 
interesting churches. Margaret of Parma was 
horn here. Pop. 5864. In 1706 Oudcnavde was 
taken hy Mnvlhurongh j and an attenqjt made hy 
the French to retake it hronglit on the fanious 
h.attle of Ondenarde, the third of Mailhorongh’s 
four great victorie.s, which vras gained, on the lllli 
July 1708, with the aid of Prince Eugene, over a 
French armv under the Tliike of Rurgimrlv and 
Marshal Yillars. 

Oiidli, or Aw-tDlI, a jirovince of British India, 
separated on the north from Ive]ial hv the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, whence it gratliially slope.s, 
a great plain wateied hy the Gmuti, Gogrn, and 
Rapti rivere, to the G.an'ge.s. Area, 24,246 sq, m. 
Formerly an indepenilent chief-commissionership, 
it is now administered hy the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-west Province.s fq.v.). Pop. (1869) 
11,220,2,32; (ISSl) 11,387,741 (476 to the sq. m.). 
The hulk of the inliahit.aiits are Hindus, though 
the domin.ant native race for centuries li;i.s been 
Mohammedan. The Brahmans .are the mo.st 
numerous class, about one-eighth of the whole 
population. The principal towns are Lucknow 
(the ciipital), Faizahad, Bahraich, .Sliahahad, Rai 
Bareli, Ajodhya. Oudli is believed to h.avc been 
one of the oldest seats of Aryan civilisation in 
India. After being the centre' of a loim native 
Hindu dyn.asty it was .subjugated hy the ruler 
of Kniiauj, and iii 1194 was made subject to 
the Mussulman empire of Delhi. In 1732-43 it 
hccame virtually an independent .state, and the 
dvna.sty of the Nawahs lasted until the annexa- 
tfon of the province hy the British in 1856. Dur- 
ing the mutiny of 18,57 Oiidli was one of the 
centres of rebellion and the scene of highly dramatic 
events. — The city’ of Oudh or Ajodhya has been 
treated of under the .second title. 

Oiidluot. CHAELE.S Nicolas, Duke of Reggio 
and Marshal of Fiance, was horn .at Biir-Ie-Duc, 
Meuse, 25th April 1767. At the age of seventeen 
he entered the army, and in the revolntionary wars 
distinguished himself in various actions with the 
Prussians and Austrians. In 1805 he obtained the 
Grand Croas of the Legion of Honour, and about 
the same time received the command of ten bat- 
talions of the reserve, afterwards famous as the 
‘grenadiers Ondinot.’ At the head of this corp.s 
he did good service in the Austrian campaign. He 
was present at Austerlitz and Jena, gained the 
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liabtle of Ostvoleiika (16tli February 1807), and 
I'leatly contributed to tlie f^nooess of tlie French 
at hhiedland. He hu.stained his now brilliant 
vepulation in the soconii Anstrian cainpaigu of 
180(1, and was created Marshal of France and Duke 
of Ilegyio. In 1810 lie was chavjjed with the oceu- 
nation of Holland, was eiigayed in the disastvons 
Russian campaigoi, and suliseiiuently took iiavt in 
the various battles of 1813 between the Frencli_ and 
tho Russians and Austrians. He M'as one of the 
last to abandon Napoleon, hut he did so for ever, 
and spent the period known as tho ‘ Iliiiidrcd 
Hays ’ on his own estates. At the second restor- 
ation he liecaine a minister of state, eoinmander- 
in-ohief of the royal guard and of the national 
guard, and was created a peer of France, Grand 
Gloss of St Louis, &e. in 1823 he commanded 
the lirst ilivisinn of tlm army of Spniii, and was 
for some time governor of Madrid, After the 
revolution of July 18,30 (Jndinot retired to his 
estates ; hnt Louis- Philippe in lS-1'2 appointed him 
governor of the Invalides, He died at Paris, IHtli 
Sc))temhor 1847, See his Life by Nollet (Paris, 
ISoO),— His son, Cn.tlltE.s Nfi'OLAS-l'lUTciR Ouiil- 
NOT, Duke of Reggio ( 17ni-18(i3), was a general in 
the Freneli army. He first distinguished himselt 
ill Algeria, and was general of the Preiich expedi- 
tion against Rome in 1840, 

Ollidil, the psoudoiiyni of the noi'elist Loui,se 
nE L.V Eamee, who was liorn about 1840, and 
spent part of her girlhood with her mother at 
Bury St Edmund, s, Alioiit 187-f she was living 
in Loudon at the Langliam, and since then Flor- 
eiioe lias been her chief abode. She was writing 
for C’ot/jiini’a N'cit' Mnnthhj ami Beutlci/'s Magaxinc 
as early as ISGl ; anil among more than a ,seove of 
iiovuIh liy her may lie mentioned .S'fwf/fino/vj ( 1805), 
Iihtlia (1867), Umlcr 'J'liiu blugs (the best, 1808), 
Ptwh (ISO!)), Folic Farhir (1871), Panearcl (1873), 
Aricuhic {Mil), Moth (188(1), Prnu'css Xapruxinc, 
(1884), anil Oiillikvoi/ (1880), Muscular heathenry, 
nature- woislii]!, ami an (‘iieyclopmdie igiioraiiee arc 
tlie pi'orailing iiiite,s of (ho.so hooks, wliicli remind 
one Ilf .scBiie-paintiiig, very clever, hut wholly 
unreal, Tlinre is a dash anil go about tliem, a 
‘giamonr’ and glitter, and withal a singular 
■sameness. One wearies of their brown liarIol,s 
and blase ari.stocrals ; one ceases oven lo ho 
aiiuiscd with their clas.sical and co,smnpolitan 
iiialapropisnts. 

Oiiistiiit See Madjiose'I’, 

Oiilacluin. See Camdle-flsh, 

Olll«,8S, ALTER AVilliam, porlrait-jiaiutcr, 
was born 21st Soptembor 1848, at St llclier’s, 
Jersey, and ednoated at A^ictoria College, Jersey, 
Ho began to study art in London in 1804 ; four 
yeans later lirst exliibileil at the Academy; and 
became an A, U,A, 1877, an R.A, in 1881, 'Of his 
portraits perhaps that of Darwin is most generally 
known on account of the very line etching from it 
by Rnjim, Air Giile.ss never paints a comnionnlaee 
portrait, his work is sober and manly, and lie is 
too great a student of character to make Ids art 
the iiiodiuni of llattery. Ills portraits of Justice 
Manisty and (Janliiial Nowiiiaii are fine examples 
of Ids dilt'erent methods, 

OnntiClLat, nnc/ct), the trvclftli part of the as 
or Hhra (poniul ), or iiideeil the twelfth jiart of any 
magnitude, whether of length, surface, or capacity. 
Hence inch, the twelfth part of a foot. In Troy 
weight the ounce is divided into 480 grains, and 
12 ounces make a pound ; the ounce in Avoirdnjiois 
weight contains 437i grains Troy, and 16 of them 
go to the pound. 

Ounce (Fells vnaia), a feline carnivore like 
the leoiiard, but with lighter, longer fur, and with 


a skull unusually broad fur one of the Felidir. H 
frequents the iiioniitain.s of central Asia. It may 
also he noted that a somewliat .■-iiuilai title, Felh 
oiica, belongs lo the jagn.ar. 

Oimdle, a simill hnt ancient ami ]ileasaiit tmin 
of Noithamptoiwliiie, 13 miles SAVA of Peterlxirongli 
by vail, has an old church, partly Early Eiinlisi, 
and partly Decorated style, re.“tnred in 1804. Ilere 
St AA'ilfiid died. Laxton’s Grammar-school dates 
from 1500. Lace is iiiiule lieie. Pop. 2800. 
Ourari. See Gi-rari. 

Ouro l*l‘eto (‘Black Gold'), capital of the 
pioviiice of Alinas (lorae.s, Brazil, .stands among 
barren niouutains, 3780 feet above sea-level, and 
200 miles N. by AAA of Rio Janeiio. It coiiiain.s 
several handsome oilicial liuihliiig.s, but otbenrise 
ooiisists mainly of narrow and irregular streets. 
The gold-mining is now reduced to coiiiparativelv 
iiiiprolitahle wasiiing.s. Pi)]i. ( 1800) 22,000, 

Ouse, a river of York.shire, fnnned liy tlie nidon 
of tlie Bwale and Die Ure in tho iiiiinediaLe vicinity 
of Uic village of Riivonghliriilge, .and llowiiig sinilh- 
eastward past A'orlc, He) by, and Goole. Alioiit 8 
miles lielow the Inst town it. joins Die Trent, and 
I'oriiis tlie e.stnary of I lie H iiiiilier (ij.v.). The 
leiigtli of its course frmii Borongdihridge i.s 00 miles, 
for the la.st 45 of whudi (from York) it i.s iiiivignhle 
for large ve,s--('ls. Rs principal ailluents nro tlie 
AVIiarfe and tlie Aire from the west, anil the Der- 
went from the novtli-easl. Tlie ha.sin of tlie On.se, 
or tlie A'alo of York, comiiieiice.s about the imrtlieni 
boundary of Idie coniity near the river Toes, from 
whose basin it is separated by a low ridge of Mils, 
and extends sontbwaril, inchiiliTig almost the whole 
of Yorkshire (q.v.). — The Great Orse, rising close 
to Braekloy, in tlie south of Northamptonshire, 
Hows nortli-eastwaril tlirongli llie eountio.'s oflhiok- 
inghani, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and 
Norfolk, till it falls into' the AA'ash, 2A mile.s 
hidow Lynn. It is 160 miles in entire length, and 
is navi,gahlc for ahniit 50 miles. It receives the 
Ivel, Cain, Laik, and Little Oime. 

Ousolcy, SiK Freiiericic Arthur Gore, 
mnsiciaii, wa.s horn on 12tli August 1825, and at 
nineteen succeeded lii.s fallier, Sir Gore Oiiseley 
(1770-1844), tho celebrated Orientalist and liivt 
hariiiiet. Ho grailnated at Christ Claircli, Oxford, 
and took orders, his lirst cur.acy being at St 
Paul’s, KnigliLshridge. in 1855 he folliiweil 
Henry Bishop as piofessor of Alii.sio at Oxford, 
and ill 1850 beciuiio vicar of St Michael'.^, 
Teulinry. Ho had an iiiimenae knowledge of imisie, 
extending from St Anihrose to AAhigiier. His 
iinustery of tlie lileralnre of music is seen in Ms 
edition of Neumann’s Ilistonj of Mnsk, and Ms 
treatises on liarmony pnhii.slieil in the ‘ Clarendon 
Prcs.s ’ series have taken their jdaee as standard 
works. lie was an acciiiiipli.slied linguist, and 
collected a magniliccnt lihrary. His oratorios St 
Polycaip and Jlagai' are too solid and severe to he 
lioinilar, hnt will always coiiiiiiaiid respect. Haver- 
ffih Mcmoriii/s ofF. A, Cr. Oiisclcy, inihlislied after 
hia death in 1889, i.s a collection of coutemporary 
ophiion.s proiionnciiig Mm a perfect goiitieiiiaii, a 
•skilled musician, and a clinrchman who devoted 
the whole of his fortune to building and endowing 
St Michael ’.s College, Teiihury, for the training and 
education of choiisicrs. 

OntCl*01>, in Geology, the name given to the 
edges of strata as they appear or crop out at the 
surface. The same term is applied to the line 
along which a mineral vein or lode conies to_ the 
surface — although other terms, such as ‘ outgoing,’ 
‘hack,’ are also employed by miners. 

Outlawry! in English law, means putting one 
out of the protootioii of the law, for contempt 
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in wilfully avoiilinf; executiuu of li'jiul jirocet-s. ' 
Foi'iiierly, iu tliecnmiiioii law cnuu^, if tlie ilefeiuler ' 
wiiulil not enter an ajiiieaianee eeitain prooeeilingi * 
were taken to outlaw liini, so as to allow the action 
to go on without his appearance. These proceeil- 
iugs, however, were aholished iu 1879. ami, in the 
majority of cases, it is iiiimaterial a' leganls tlie 
action whether the defeuilant appear or not, pro- j 
vided he was properly serveil with tire original writ i 
of summons. After judgment a ilefendant against | 
whom a enpiaa was granted might he outlawed if 
the sherill' failed to find him. The.se fonu.s tjf 
process tare now ohsolete. In criminal proceedings 
it i.s still possible to outlaw a person who cannot he 
found and arrested. But a criminal who flies the 
country may now, as a general rule, he made 
amenable to justice by applying to a foreign govern- 
ment for hi.s E.xtradition (q.v. ). Outlawty there- 
fore is practically obsolete. See Stephen’s Crimiittil 
Pi'tii'eilin-c. The effect of outlawry was that a man 
forfeited his right', and was precluded fiom suing 
or defending in any English court; but the out- 
lawry might he re\'ersed by means of a plea or of 
proceedings in Error (rp v. 1. 

OutriUll, Sir J.WVihs, the ‘ Bayard of India,’ was 
horn 29th January 1803, at Biitterley Hall, Deiby- 
sliire, the re.sideuce of hi.s father, Beiijaniiu Outram 
(1764-1S05), a well-known engineer. His mother 
in ISIO removed with her live children to Aberdeen, 
where and at Udny Janie.s wa.s educated. After 
one session at llavischal College, in 1819 he received 
an Indian cadetship, and became lieutenant and 
adjutant in the Bombay native infantry. Between 
1825 and 1835 (in which latter year ho’ married his 
cou.sin, JIargaret Aniler.sou) lie .successfully organ- 
ised a corps of the wild Bhils ; from 1S35 to 1838 
ho was political agent to the Halii Kantha di.strict 
in Gujrat. In 1839 he attended Sir Joliii Keane 
as aide-de-camp into Afghanistan (q.v.); and his 
eight days’ ride of 355 miles, disgiiisecl as an Afghan 
merchant, from Kelat, through the perilous Bidan 
Pass, to tlie .sea, will long he famous in eastern 
annals. Appointed in 1840 political agent iu Sind, 
he distinguished liiin.self by his Iieroio defence of 
the Britisli Kesidency at ilyderaliad against 8000 
Beluchis {15th Fehniary 1843), as also by his manly 
opposition to what he doemeil Sir Cliarles Napier's 
aggressive policy towards the Ameer. He was 
afterward.? resident at .Satava and Baroda, and in 
1854, on tlie eve of the aiine.xatioii of Oiidh, was 
.selected by Lord Dallioirsie for the highest political 
office ill India — the Residency of Lucknow. In 
1857, after a third brief furloiigli to Europe, he 
commanded the Persian e.Npedition — a short, 
brilliant campaign, whose objects triumphantly 
attained, lie returned to India a Cl.C.B. (lie had 
been knighted sixteen iiionths before). ’\Vheu he 
landed in July the Mutiny wa.s raging; and Lord 
Canning tendered him the command of the forces 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, He chivalrously 
waived that glory in favour of his old lieutenant, 
Havelock (q. v, ), who already had fought eight j 
victorious battles with the rebels ; and accompanied ' 
him only as cliief-cominibsioner of Oiidli, whilst ! 
tendering his military services as a volimteer. 
Lucknow (q.v. ) was relieved, and Outram took the 
command, but only to be in turn himself besieged. 
He lield the Aliini-bagh again.st almost ovenvhelm- 
ing odds, until Sir Colin Caiiqibell advanced to hLs 
relief. He then made a skilful movement up the 
left bank of the tiniuti, which led to a linal and 
complete victory. For his services he was iu 1858 
promoted to the' rank of lieutenant-general, thanked 
by parliament, and created a baronet. He took his 
seat as a member of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, but in 1860 had to return to England, 
already stricken by the hand of death. He spent 
the winter of 1861-62 in Egypt, and, after a short 


stay in tlie smith of FiMiice, exjdied nt I’nii', lltli 
ilarch 1803. He was hnrieil in Westminster 
Aldiey: and statue-, of him liave been reared in 
London ami Calcutta. See his Life by Major- 
general Sir F. J. llold'mul (2 vola. bSSO). 

OntriggCl*. See Bo.tT. 

Oiivirsuidra. See L.vi nvx I.k.u’, Anf.vric 
Pl.vnts. 

Ouzel, or OUhEL(()ld I’r. uhii, 'hiiil’), an old 
name of the hlackhiul (as in r Xit/hfs 

iJrcdin). But it is also npjilied to oilier birds. 
Tims, one British tlinisli [Tiii-iliis torquatns) is 
called the Ring Ouzel, and the riiiqipi- (q.v.) is 
very generally known as the M'ater Ouzel. 

Ovainpo.S, or Ov.lMIiO, also called Otjiheiero, 
an industrious and peaceable Bantu people of the 
west coast of .Ifrica, inhahitiiig the coiintrv' 'Oiith 
of the C'u none. Ovampoland i.s accordingly iu the 
(lerman iiroteclorate, and e.xteiuls from Daniarii- 
land northwaid to the Portuguese frontiei’. Some 
50 miles from the coast the country rises into a 
lofty tahlelaiid, which is mriderately feitile, ami 
then declines to the south and east into the deserts 
of the Kalihari and the region of Lake Nganii. 
(Many strong indications of copjiev me are touiiil 
in various places. Ivory is still tiaded iu. 

Ovariotomy, in Surgery, the ewi'ion of the 
mark's. The oviiric' in the female are analogous 
to the testes in the male, anil are two oblong 
flattened bodies (aliout an inch and a half in 
length, three-quarters of an inch in width, and 
nearly half an inch thick in tlie liunian .subject), 
.situated im cither side of the uterus, to wliich they 
are connected by ligaments and by tlie Falloiiian 
tube. The ovary is composed of two well-defined 
portions, a superficial or ‘cortical' poition, and a 
deep or • medullary ’ portion, Tlie whole is eiiclnspil 
in a tough fibrous coating, which is, liowever, closely 
blended with the cortical jiortioii, and cannot he 
stripped oft'. It i.s termed tlie tniiieu nllngiiictt. 
The medullary jiortion is highly vascular, and of 
a reddish colour. The cortical jiortiun in the adult 
ovary contains an enormoiis uuinber of vesicles, 
varying greatly in size. These are the Oranjittii. 
folh'drs, and contain the ova or germs — the fcniiile 
element of rem-odiiction. Their numher is e.sliiiiateil 
at 30,000. From ten to twenty large and more 
or less mature vesicle.s are found near the Rurface, 
to which they gradually appioach as they lieconie 
developeil. The .structure of tlie.se ovisac.? and their 
contained ova i.s sninewhat complex, and cannot he 
described here. More or less coincident with men- 
struation is the process of octthdion, by wliich is 
, meant the rupture of the wall of Graafian follicle, 
and the escape of the contained ovum. On its 
escape from the ovary the ovum enters the end 
of tlie Fallopian tnli'e, by wliich it is conveyed 
into the uteruR. 

The ovary is tlie .suliject of several diseased 
conditions. ( I ) It is the seat of acute and chronic 
inflainination. This may arise from iiijnrie.s during 
labour, operatioms in tlie pelvi.s, Imt very frequently 
is the result of gonon-liceal infection, spreading 
fiom the vagina. Such inflammations cau.se great 
organic changes in the struoture, often leading to 
•sterility, and tliey are usually associated with severe 
pain, freqxrently .so intense as to unlit tlie suliject 
for all active duty. (2) Tlie ovary is the seat of 
new gi'owths, wliicli may he of several varieties. 
Some repre.sent enlargements of one or more 
Graafian follicles, and attain an enormous size, 
soiaetinic.s weighing 100 Ih, or more. Tliey contain 
Iluid w'liicli is n-sualiy of a viscid, ropy nature, and 
brownish colour, hut sometimes presents otlier 
character.^. Tliese are known as oiwicni cysts. 
Otlier tumouis are of a more or less .'olid nature, 
and contain i)ortion.s of hair, teeth, bone, &c., and 
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aiu known ah dermoid tuoinurft. Moreover, tlie 
ovaries may lieoomc tlie seat of cancerons disease 
with or witliont tlie riccinronco of suck tumours. 

Tlie treatment of ovarian disease by the removal 
of the oll'eudiuf; or 5 j;au is one of the triumplis of 
modem surgery. formerly relief in ey.stomata 
was only obtained tem\ioraiily by ta)i)iing — i.e. 
witlulrawing some of the ilnid by means of a 
tvooar and cannla. But the tniuom almost always 
filled again, and, though tapjiing might be repeated 
time after time, the patient ultimately sneenmhed. 
Now the abdominal wall is hud oiien, the tumour 
emptied as much as pos.sihle of its contents, the 
collap.sed sac drawn through the incision, its neck 
secured by ligature or otherwise, the mass cut 
away, tlie’stnmp returned to the ahilomeii, and the 
wound oarefully clo.sed hy .stiLche.s. 

Towards the midtile of the 19th century the 
0 ]>ciation was pcrforiiieil hy a few snrgcon.s, umler 
the protest of the great majoriti- of the medical 
profession ; now it takc.s its place as a routine 
operation, demanded in any .suitahlo case, and 
iiei'formed ivitli results as regards the saving of 
life and restoration to health, together with an 
immunity from risk, which can lie claimed hy 
no other major opeiation. The operation for 
c.vtirpation of ovarian cystoma 
was liist performed hy Ephraim 
M'Dowell of Kentucky in 18(19, but p 
was established in England as a dYr,® ~ 
regular operation by Oliarlos CHay 'pci 
of Mauohestev, who operated on hi's j; ^ 
first case in 1 842. Clay operated on — L 

neiivly 400 cases with (19 per ceiil. \ 

of recoveries, yinoe then the opera- 

tion has been ])Urformed many thim- S 

sands of times, and the mortality s' 
has been reduced to a ligure wbieli 
renders the oiieration, while always 
OIK! of the gravest, yet, in compotent 
Iniiids, one of the safest in surgery. SjvRT 

To this re.sult the lalnnirs in llritain '"Pi-l 

of kSpuncor AYells, Thomas Keith, AO *s 
and Lawson Tail have mainly con- ^ 

irihuted. With the best operator-s sNV 

the mortalitj’' at this moment is I idb-A 
Xmilialily less than 5 jier cent,, and d b y 

feoiiio liavc had Rerie.s of over 100 ' 


Oycil. The old type of bakei’’s or’cii, still veiw 
largely used, i.s a low arched chamber either of 
brick with a tile or stone .sole, or built entirely of 
stone. A common size of sole is 11 feet G iuehas 
hy 9 feet 6 inches (some are .smaller), with sides 18 
inches high, from which the crown or aich sprin'ss 
The door is in front, and the dough is put in witlTa 
long wooden spade called a ‘ peek’ In one clas.s of 
these ovens the lireplace or furnace is placed in the 
front corner, with an opening admitting the ijru- 
dnets of combustion direclly into the oven, while 
there is an e.vit fine on the otlier side. This fur- 
nace is iired from the bakehouse ; coke or coal is 
used for fuel, and any smoke is mostly cleared 
away during the heating up of the oven. Some- 
times the plan of having a fi.ved fire within the 
oven itself i.s adopted, and another way is to have 
a movaiile iron furnace, called a chaffer, which can 
he shifted from place to ]dace, so as to evenly heat 
the o\'Cn. For this insirle (Iring wood is the best 
fuel. In Scotland a jieculiar sort of stone Ls used 
for the constinction of oven soles. It is a kind of 
.serpentine, i.s of a refractory nature, and is called 
‘ liikestone ’ or ‘leckstouo. ’ This lock, termed by 
geologists pioiiLo, is rjnarried at IJlackhurn, iiear 
Bathgate, and two or three other place.s in Scot- 
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cases 'witlmut a death. This result I’.ailcy-Eakcr Oven— LongitucUnal iSeotion : 

has been ascribed to y, arums canse.S, jt, furnace Lai.s ; B, nuvlii lino ; 0, air cliamber ; D, ilocir of oven ; 

such as the mode of treating the E, is, doors of furnacQ, 

pellicle, or .stump, the use of anti- 
septics, (See,, Imt i.s probably most due to the ex- land. It makes a better and more cluvahle sole 
porieuoo acipiired in dealing with the various com- than tiles oi’ bricks. 

plications and diliiouUieh arising in tbe operation. Many new forms of oi’ens have been introduced 
AVithiii the last few years the removal of the of late years. Among others the Bailey-Baker 


ovaries and Fallopian tubes for other than cystic 
disease has come to be roengnised as a regular 
ojteration, and is now fre(inently performed. The 
conditions which are considered as demand iiig 
this are : ( 1 ) Cliroiiic inflammation in tlie ovaries 
or tubes, resulting in the formation of pns, &c. in 
tlie latter, or giving rise to intolerable pain and 
discomfort, and rendering life utterly miserable ; 
(2) cases of fibroid tumour of the uterus, in which 
life is threatened hy the great los.s of blood which 
these tumours often cause. Removal of the ovaries 
in these cases when possible i.s usually followed by 
cessation of growth and .shrinking of the tumour, 
and entire stoppage of serious hemorrhage. 

Consult niaimosis and Treatment of AhdominaJ 
Timmirs, hy Sir , Spencer "Wells (1885), and Diseases of 
Women, by Lawson Tait ( 188B ). 

Ovary* in Botany, tbe part of the Pistil (q.v.) 
containing the Ovule (q.v.). fciee Floweu, Fruit. 
Seed, 

Ovation. See Triumph. 


oven is being extensively adopted. It is shown in 
longitudinal section in the annexed figure. It can 
bo used either as an externally or as an internally 
boated oven. Tbe furnace is placed below the 
oven sole, and the heated gases which are generated 
pass, by means of iliies, entirely round the oven 
without actu.ully oiiLoring it. if it is to he worked 
solely hy external heat. But hy means of open- 
nigs, regulated hy valve, s oi dampers, the gases 
from the furnace can he led into tlie oven, and so 
heat it iutorually. The coiislrnction of tlie oven 
is such that, even when worked in the latter way, 
fragments of fuel rarely got inside, so that com- 
paratively little cleaning is necessary, and baking 
can go on continuously with the exception of the 
time required to fill anil discharge tbe oven. 

Some oven.s are now heated with liermetioally- 
sealed iron pijies containing water, whieh is con- 
verted by heat into superlieatod steam ( see SteAM ). 
The pipes are placed inside the oven, but a por- 
tion, or portions of them, jirojoot through ite hack 
wall into a fnrnacp. I’erkins was the originator of 
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till' iiK'tlioil of heating. A recent form Is kiiomi 
11' the B'eighor.st steiini-heateil oven. Ithas a draiv- 
pliite, or niovnlile sole, fixed on vvIieeL, ‘•o that it 
can he drawn nut in front of the oven and loaded 
or unloaded very quickly. Al'itli this oven there is 
little time required for raising the lieat between 
the hatclies. Anotlier way of heating ovens is hy 
gasdimneis. Ovens for army n.se in harr.aeks or 
the liehl are generally arranged so as to he service- 
nhle for cooking meat, roasting potatoes, coHee, 
Ac., as veil as haking hreail. In tho'e for the 
field jiurtahility is a main C'Sential. For hiscnit 
oven.s, see Bl.sCl’lTs. Coke-ovens are desciihed 
under Coke. 

Oven-bird, a genus {Fiinwriin,) and .'uh- 
faniily (Fuinaiiinic) of Passerine birds, family 
Deudroeolajitidie. The name is given because 
.some of the specie.s build iicsts lesemhliiig an oven 
nr beehive. The genus, which consists of nine 
species, is c.xcliisively South American, ranging 
from Guiana amt Ecuador to La Plata. The 
hahits of these hiids have been de.sciihed chieliy 
hv jMr Edward Bartlett, and hy Darwin in his 
I oijagE of the Bcaijlc. Tlie name oven-hird Is also 
amdied, for a similar leason, to the willow-wieu 
( Phijlloscoj^ ns trochil us). 

Ol'erbeck, Joii.txjr Piiiedrich, painter, iras 
horn at Liiheck, 4th July 17i)0, and commenced hi.s 
art .studies at Vienna in 1806 as a ]iupil of the 
pseudo -classical school of David ; hut, having 
adopted notions on art essentially different from 
lho.se inculcated in the academ.y, he was expelled 
along with some like-minded friends, and in 1S09 
set out for Ponio. His principle was to abjure the 
classical Kenais-anoe and its sensnousness, and to 
‘abide hy the Bible.’ In Rome he was joined hy 
Coi'ueliiis, Sehadow, Sehnorr, and Veit ; and tlie-se 
five laid the foundation of a school that inlluenced 
the taste for art in Europe, though they were scofled 
at as ‘Pre-Raphaelites,’ ‘Nazarites,’ ‘Church- 
Romantic painters,’ and had long to struggle with 
poverty. A picture of the IMadoiiria, which Over- 
hee]; painted in 1811, brought him into marked 
notice. He was ne.xt employed h.v the Pni.ssian 
consul, Bartholdy, to e.xeciite for Ids hou.se .at Rome 
frescoes illustrating the history of Jo.seph, the ‘Sell- 
ing of .Io.sop!j ’ and the ‘ Seven Lean Years ’ being' 
the subjects a.ssigned to Overheck. After com- 
pleting these he painted in fresco, in the villa of 
the Marclieae Massimo, five large compositions 
from Tasso's Jerusalem Ddirered. In 1S13 he 
abjured Lutheranism, and embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion. Overheck’s chief work is a 
fre.sco at Assisi, ‘The Vision of St Francis.’ His 
oil-picture.s are iiifeiiov to his frescoe.s, being dry 
and weak in colour. Among his famous pictures 
are ‘ Clirist’s Entiy into Jerusalem,’ at Liiheck ; 

‘ Christ’s Agony in the Garden,’ at Hamburg; ‘ Lo 
Sposalizio,’ at'Berliu; ‘The Triumph of Religion 
in the Arts,’ at Frankfort ; the ‘ Incredulity of 
St 'Thomas,’ in London. He executed a great 
many drawings and cartoons remaikahle for 
devotional feeling, most of whioli, like his fres- 
coes and paintings, have been engraved. One 
of his last undertakings was a series of designs 
from the Evangelists, delicately engraved in the 
line manner. Amongst the cliai-acteristica of the 
school .are devout feeling, hardness of outline, 
scholastic composition, anil the avoidance of merely 
sensuous beauty both in colour and form. Over- 
heck died at Rome on f2th November 186fl. See 
Life hj' J. B. Atkinson (1832), in ‘Great Aitists’ 
series. 

Overbiiry, Sir Thomas, was bom in 1581 at 
Coiupton-Scorpion, in Ilmington parish, Wanvick- 
sliire, Ills father being squire of Boui'ton-on-the- 
Hill in Gloueestersliive. After three years at 
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Queen's College, Gxtoril ( 1.19. VOS), he studied 
auhile nt the Miildle Temple, and travelled tlien 
on the Continent, returning an acconqilLlied 
gentleman. In 1601 at Edinluugh he met Jiobert 
C.iri, then jiagc to the Earl of Dunhav, and the 
minion afteniard.-. of James T., who knighted him 
in 1G07, and in 1611 made him Viscount Roche.'ter. 
The two hecaino in-epaialile frieniK, and Overlmry 
himself was, throiigli Carr's intlnence, knighted in 
lOftS, the ye.ar before his second lisit to Fiance 
and the Netherlands. IMe.anwhile, in 1600, the 
loveli hut piolligate Fiancee How.ard (1602-16021 
had maiiied the third Eail of Es.-ex (q.v.), and 
during his two years’ .absence bad intrigued with 
more than one lover— Carr the most iaioiired. 
Uverhuiy had played pander to their guilty iuter- 
eourse ; hut Carr now telling him that he purpo-ed 
to get Lady Essex divoiced fioiii her Im.shand, and 
then to niairy her, he strongly deprecated the idea, 
declaiing she might do for a mistress hut not for a 
wife. Carr informed Lady Essex what Overiiuiy 
had .said of her; she became furious for reixuige, 
anil oU'ereil Sir David Wood (between wliiini and 
Sir Thomas there was a slanding feud) £1000 
to assassinate him — an oiler ))rudently declined, 
except niidei' royal assuiance of pardon. So on 
‘21st April 1613 Overlmry, on a most trivial and 
illeg.al pretext — his contemptuous lefusal to go on 
.an embassy — was thiown into the Tower, where on 

l. ith September he was poisoned, Thiee months 
later Carr (just cioated Earl of Somerset) ami his 
paramour were marrieil with great pom]!, and the 
wliole ailair was soon to appearance foigotten. 
But in the autumn of 1615, after Villiers had 
largely supidanted Sunierset, an euijuiry was in- 
stituted, and four of the humbler instruments were 
promptly hanged— among these Mistress Anne 
Turner m her .starched yellow rii/T. In May 1616 
the countess pleaded guil'ty, and the earl was found 
guilty ; but by an aiuaznig .stretch of the royal 
prert)g.ati''e they were paiiloneil. In 1622 they 
weie even released from the Tower ; and Somerset 
survived till 1645. 

Overbury’-s noiks, all iiubliilied ])oi.tlium(m.Jy, iiiduiie 
The inVc (1614), a didactic poemj Characters (1614), 
whose conceits are not lacking in epigrammatic point ; 
and Crumms faVii froM Kiiuj James’s^ Table (1715). 
They were collected iii 1S56 by E. F. Rimbanlt, with a 
Life prefixed. 13ee also Andrew Anins, The Urcat Oyer 
of Poisoning (1846); Gardiner's Histori! of England: 
.‘ipedding’a Studies in English Eistorg {ISSO] •, and other 
works cited at Jaiie.s I., Bacon, and Coke. 

Over Dartven. See D.vrwen. 

Overland Route to India, Australia, and the 
East is now understood to he that from England 
across France, through blont Cenis hy tunnel, to 
Brindisi in Italy, thence through the Levant, the 
.Suez Canal, Red Sen, and Indian Ocean. This 

m. akes the joiimey only about half as long as the 
voyage round hy the Cape of Good Hope, a little 
over 6000 miles instead of more than 12,000. The 
saving in time is even more considerable. The 
time from London to Bomha.v is about four week.s, 
insteail of three montlns by the Cape. In 1838 
a monthly service was started to cany the mails 
across E{Q'pt; hut to Lieutenant Waghorn (1800- 
50) belong the credit of first .showing how the 
vovage from India could he still further .shortened. 
On 31st October 1845 he arriveil in London with 
the Bombay mail of the 1st October ( eid Austria, 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Belgium ). The lailway from 
Suez to Alexandria by Cairo was opened in 1858; 
hut the great ei’eut that rendered the Overland 
Route available for passengers^ generally was the 
oiiening of the Suez Canal in 1869. See also 
Euphrates. 

Overlap, ill Geology. When the upper beds of 
a conformable series of strata extend beyond the 
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l)fitt,oiu lieils of tlie ^aluu '-evios, Uiu foi'iiior are S'liil , 
to overlap llie latter. Hence strata slio-wiiio tliis | 
structure constitute an oi‘erln/i. 

Overstone, SAMt'i:L .Tonus laivn, I’.utoN, an 

econonii.sfc ami liiiaTicicr, was lioin in Loiulon, ^otli 
Se\itomlit'r 1796, liehig' the only sou of Jlr Lewis 
Loytl, hosccndeil fioin a le.speelalile IVelRli family, 
ami a leading p.artner in .an eminent hanldng- 
houKe. Fioni Eton he passed to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. On leaving Ciimliridge Loyd entered 
ids father’s hanking-house, iifterwaids nicrged 
in the hondoii and 'Westniinster Hank. He 
entered parlianicnt in ISll) as Whig niemher for 
Ilythe, \vhi(!h he continued to repiesent tilMS2C, 
and in 1S50 was I'aised to the peerage liy the litle of 
Havon Ovevstone and I’othciinghay. The host of 
Lord Overstone’s famous tracts on the mainigement 
of the Hank of England .and llio .sl.ate of the enr- 
renoy was published in 1887, and was followed by 
olheis between that peiiod and 1857. The proposal 
for making a complete sopaiation between the hank- 
ing and i.s.sne depaitmciiLs of the Hank of England, 
intiodneed by Peel into the Act of 1844, was first 
hroiiglifc forward in these tracts. Lord Ovoistone 
was ciirrontl.y hulievod to have been north 
C(i,fl00,00() or il8, 000,00(1, hut after his <leath, with- 
out male is.siiu living, on 17th Novenilier I.S.SS, his 
poraonai estate was swoin under .t'2, 1 18,803. ^ He 
zealou.sly opposed the principle of limited liahilify, 
and the in trod uc I ion of the dceimal system. 
Over.scer.s. idee P.rui.sii, Ihioit-L.vws. 

Overtoil, a pavlianu'utary horoug'h of h'lint- 
, shire (dotardied), near tlie Lee, 23 miles NNW. of 
Shrew.slniiy. With Flint, I've., it returns one 
member. Pop, 1131. 

Overture (Fr. uurcrfnro) was orif^imilly an 
iiistruiiienlal prelude to an opera, oratorio, i!ve. It 
iirst received dollnile form fi'om the coni]io.ser 
Lully (q.v,), whose patlcmii was followed by most 
succeeding wv iters, hududiug [Eaudcl, up (o the 
time of (llnek and Alo/iirt. 'I’lie soinewhal dill'orent 
Italian lonn, styled Siiifoiiiii, was developed by 
.Scarlatti, Modern overfcure.s alino.st defy elassili- 
cation. Two leading' styles may he iiidieated — the 
meillnj/ form, in which various melodies from the 
.succeed iiig opera are, intci woven, and the liiiest 
examples of which are by Weber and Wagner; and 
the independent concert overture, usually in the 
form of a first movement of a sonata, without 
repeat, of which Jleudelasohu’s are the type. 
Mozart’s Mar/ic Flute overture is a triumph of 
constructive skill, coinhining the form.s of sonata 
and fugue, lleethoven’s Lvoiini'ii No. ,1 i.s enu- 
.sidored the greatest of all; while fore.shadoeing 
the events and music of the opera, it has an indi- 
vidual form of its own, .as has also his Ei/mont 
oierture. Operas— e.g. IVagner’s — now usually 
commence with a short luiroUuction or Prelude, 
leading without break into the first scene. 

Ovcry.ssvl, a province of the Nethcrlainls, 
lying on the east side of the Zuider Zee, and 
separated fioin tlueldurland on the south by the 
river Yssel. Area, P291sq. m. ; jiop, (1887) 291,402. 
Rich meadows cover almost one-third ; moors are 
extensive ; the province is rvell intersected by e.auals. 
The chief cities are Zwolle, Deventer, and Kampeu. 

Ovid (PUBLIU.S OVIDIUS N.i.so), horn March 
20, 4,3 ]).c., at Snlmo, the present Solmoiia, in the 
Abruzzi, was the younger of two soins, both of 
whom ware brought early to Rome by their father, 
a well-to-do eqiies, who placeil them under the 
most famous rhetoricians of the day, to be tr.ained 
for the bar. Ilis brother Lucius died in liis 
twentieth year_, and Puhlius, in .spite of exti’a- 
ordinary foren.sic .aptitude, gave up Iii.s whole time 
and energies to poetry. He lilled, indeed, a few 


, legal posts, hut soon .ahaudoned them, .and, like 
I other young Romans of hi.s class, rep.aiied tu 
.Uheiis, whence he crossed to Asia Minor, and 
on the return journey lingeied a uliilc in .Sleilv 
While still a yontli he iminied, hut almn..t 
immediately separaterl hom his wife, only to take 
another, with wliom he li\ed scaioely more happily, 
liy her he had a daughter, Perilla, henself a poetP--'s.' 
He iiuarried yet again, and this, Ids third eifej 
Ifablii, gaincil and returned his be.st affections, and' 
iniliko her two predecessms, survived him. His life 
at his country-seat, among congenial friends and in 
correspondence ■« ith the most distinguished of Ids 
contomiioi aries, was an enviable one. Messala 
Corvimis, a highly cnllured poet, exercised on his 
lajndly developing' powers a salutary influence, 
rcinforcoil by tliiit of the younger Jraeor, autlicr of 
the ^[idc-Iloincrica and PoU-IIoinerdu., of Pro- 
ii‘rLins, I ho epic poet Ponticus, and others. He 
mil no iici plain tan ce pci.sonally with Tihullu.s or 
ATi'gil, both of whom died 19 U.c. 

Ills (list literary success uas hi.s tragedy .l/cdto, 
of which Qiiintiihan had a high opinion. Then 
came his diphiuhr or Ilcioidcx, imagiiiajy love- 
lettois from ladies of the hiuoic foretime to their 
lords: lint in his next pnidication lie touched 
the spheie ho has made pecnliaily his own — liis 
Aiiioivs, so called from their suhjeet-suattev. Heie 
ho load Oallus, Tilmllns, and Pi'oiiorlins for exam- 
jilats, and in wit and wayward fancy, less often in 
.son! and passion, ho excelled them all. His Mrcli- 
rumiiKi I'lirici (a practical poem on artificial aids to 
personal beauty) seems In have been pvellmiiiary 
to ins true master-work, the Aminidl, lir 
-.Ins Aimdoriii, in three hooks, wliicli appe.areil 
about 1 Ji.e., followed by a subsidiary boidc entitled 
llnncdin Aiiioris — the former teaching how to win 
and preserve the love of woman, the latter how to 
relieve the rehiiH's and disappoiiilmenls encountered 
ill the allenipt. Those ]mlmcations close the first 
period of the poet’s activity ; the second opens with 
the jl/eldiiior/diosci', in fifteen hooks, and with the 
FdHti, dosigni'd to be in twelve, of which six only 
were completed. The JlfctuDKjrjdiUicr, accnriliiig to 
Heriihai'ily, surpasses all that aidiipiity Im.s to 
show in hiilliant and felieitouH metrical nairatlon. 
The idrsf/, a contemporary work, forms in elegiac 
distiches a poetic enuimentavy on the calendar, 
wherein the oiigin of Roman feast-days, divini- 
Ihs, and religions ohservance.s is set foith. 
Midway in its eompnsition lie w.as banished 
(8.\.L), ); hilt .shortly hefoi'O ho died he worked at 
a revised version of it in order to dedicate it, thus 
lecast, to (lernianiciis — the original Imving been 
in.sci'ibed to Angnstns. Hut he did not carryout 
this pirojeot. As it stands the FdUi seelos to ennoble 
the pohc.y of Augustus, and, by revivifying^ their 
forgotten religious ceremonials, to ve-awakenin the 
Roniau people the sentiment out of which these 
ceremonials sprung. 

Posterity has failed to fathom the true ground 
of Oviil’.s hanishment — the poet himself refuiining 
studiously from nil but the vaguest allusions to it. 
He admiis that ho deserved to he so punished, but 
he also (lechire.s that ho ivaa more the whne.s.s than 
the author of the ofl'euce. \Vhothe.r he was con- 
cerned in some intrigue of (he ]ieentinn.s Julia, or in 
one of the many scandals conned ed with Agrippii, 
Postunm.s, will never he cleared np. Nodiing could 
move Augustus to a reprieve of the sentence ; so in 
the lute autumn, 9 A.D., he left Kimie, as ‘rele- 
gatiis, non e.xul,’ for Tomi, on the Euxiiie (close to 
the present Kustendji). There, at the outskirts of 
Roman civilisation, severed from wife, daughter, 
relatives, and friends, with only the nomadic 
Scythians for neighbouis, he languished out the 
la.st yeans of his life. Tiberius reiiiaincd as deaf to 
his apiieals for meicy as Angiistiis, and there he died 
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in 17 A.d. TIiU [jeiioii the thinl of hiv 

jioftiu acti\ it\ — in wliieli lii-j t'eriiiis, heicft of it', 
gaiety, le^poiul' to liL iin oeation onl,\ in the minor 
note' of niehincholy. Alieaiiy on liis ];f«t jniiiiiet 
from Itonie lie hcg.'in the eiegle^ t\hk-h he iiiil'i- 
lisheil in live boohs, by iiaiiie the 'fn\tui. Siiuilai 
in tone ftinl theme me the foni Iiuohs of the 
Epistuhc c '• P'liito, lUtfering onit in this fiom the 
Trintia that they are aihlie^eil to a inivtienlar 
fiieiul in Rome — a ^teji he iliil not ventuie on in 
the composition of the latter. His /has, written in 
imitation of Callimachns, in nhich he invokes 
destruction on an enemy unknown, ami his Hnli- 
eiifii'ii, a poem, evtant only in fiagments, on the 
h.sh of the En\ine, cimijilete the list of his lemaiiis. 

In mastery of metrical foim and in cieathe 
fecundity Ovid ontsoar.s all the poets of the 
Augustan cycle. Fiom his youth up he was so 
favourably circumstanced that he passed (piickly 
thiongh the snecessive stage.s of his development 
till he leached the highest peifection of which 
he was capable. The .stinggle between the new 
jioetiy and the old hail issued in flie subjection of 
the latter, and he entered immediately on the 
inheiitance prepared for him by otheis. This he 
carried to its cnlminatiun, in hnish as in foim. 
He stands at the limit of the .A.ngustau wiUiont 
by a hair’s breadth encioaching on the Silver 
age. The poetic circle in which he lived, the btuu 
munde of Rome in which he moved, the favom of 
the court in which he basked, all eouliilmted 
to mould his geniiih and stamp its products 
with the hall-mark of ‘society.' In that world 
he has alwaya been a favourite, contriving as he 
did to combine learning with lightness of touch, 
force with liiiish, variety with order. He knew 
tile vie intiiiie of the coutemporarv world, in 
its real as in its conventional forms, and lie could 
.svvee]) the collective chords of Immaii passion, fioin 
love to hate, with the assured boldness of a master. 
He is the most voluminous of Initin poets, and in 
this characteristie may he found the cause of his 
chief defects— his self-reiietition, Ids too freipient 
eclioingh of former felicities, the monotony of his 
cadences, particularly in the elegiac distich. In 
this metre, where tlie* thought rarely oveillows the 
two-line limit, he has developed a sententiousness 
in which Quintilian traces his forensic education. 

There are old translations of the AMii niorphuiCi^ lij' 
Golding ( 1303 ), and Garth ( q.v. ), and others : and an 
admirable one by King {iy71). Complete editions of the 
text are by Merkel (1S53) and Kiese (1S73-74); of the 
Jfe/'oiVfe.s, by A. Palmer (1874), Jhtii, by Piobiiisun Ellis 
(lS,Sd), and Trisliu, by S. G. Owen (1800). .800 the 

judgments of Bernhardy, Teuft'el, and Kibbeok ; also 
Zingeile’s Ovid und nciti VcrhiiliiLUS zii dm Vurt/aiu/ent 
(3 vols. 1809-71), audEev. A. Olnirch’s study in ‘Ancient 
Classics for Engli.sh Readers’ (1870). 

Oviedo, the capital of the .Spanish jiroviuce of 
Asturias (q.v.), 2(1 mile.s liy r.ail SSW. of Dijon on 
tlie Bay of Biscay and ST N. h.v IV. of Leon. 
.Standing in a plain between the river-sHalon anti 
Nora, and sheltered to the north by a hill 470 feet 
high, it has foui main street®, hranehing oil from ii 
central square, and jiossesses a cathedral, a nuiver- 
■sity (1604), a theatre, a botanic garden, a tine 
aqueduct, &c. The cruciform catliedral, dating 
from 781, hut mainly rehuilt between 138S anil 
1528, is a noble specimen of richly oinaniented 
(luthie, with a tower 284 feet high, the reinaiiis of 
fourteen early king.s and queens of Asturias, many 
nmeh-prized relies, and a line old library. In or 
near the city there are several ancient Roraane.s{pie 
churches. Linens, woollens, hats, and firearms are 
manufactured ; wiiilst in the neiglihourhood are 
many ironworks, .and at Prutia (12 miles IV.) 
a great government foundry, producing cannon, 
ritle.s, bayonets, &c. Poji. (1SS7) 42,716. Oviedo, 
the ancient Asiurum Liicus or Ovetum, was known 


I during file middle ages as Vivifus Ejui^vujmvnni, 
because main of the Spanish piehites, di']ius'e"ed 
of then sees hv the Iliiors, took lefnge here. It 
was twice jdiindeied hv the I'lciicli of its ecclesias- 
tical and othui tie.isuies, in 1809 and ISIO. 

Oviedo y yalde.s, Gonz.vlh Ftu.^v^'IlEz de, 
horn at Jl.adiid in 1478. was sum by Fcidinanil 
to St Domingo, in the West Indies, in 1314, as 
inspecfcoi-geiiei ai of the gold-mines, and -suhse- 
((iieiitlv was appointed histoiiogivaidipi of the 
Indies, .\ftei his letiirn to Spain lie piililished a 
histoyv theieof (1.320). Of a second edition (21 
vols. 1,3:1.31 an Eiinlish tiansjatimi was made by 
Ellen ill 1.3.3.3 ; a complete edition of the entile w 01 k 
ajipeaied at Madiiil in 4 vols. 1851-33. Oviedo 
‘ died at Valladolid in loo7. He likewise wiote 
I Ltti (iiihn iiafieiiiis, a valiialile gossiping account of 
I the jiiincipal peisonages of Sjiain in his time. 

1 Oviparoil.s is an olijectioiialilc term apjilied to 
tile great niajiiiitv of female aiiiiiials, vvliose eggs 
aie liisl laid and then hatched. Ovuvivijnirmis 
is a conesjioiiiUim tciiii aji]ilied to animals in 
I W’hii-li the eggs aie hatched within the body of the 
motliei, and vvlieie there is no untritive connection 
I between paient and ollspiing. Some icptilc', ani- 
I jihihiaiis, tishes. Occ. which do not lav their eggs 
' iliiistiate this imide of jiaitiiiition. In legaid to 
, the teims nvipaious and ov ov iv iparous it should he 
noted (1) that all animals ate in one sense vivi- 
'■ panms, foi whatever is boiii is nornially alive; 

' (2) that •vivipaioiis' animals ymr cvvcUcnvi — \u. 

1 the placental mammals — ditlei fiom ‘ ov ouvijiaiuiis ’ 
' animals, sueli as the brown ILaid (Zoninvn vivi- 
jKtra ), the blindwoi in, the black 'alaiiiander {Salu- 
mamlrii idru), one of the bleiiines [Zoiucei vivi- 
jiKi'iif!), and many invertebrates which bring forth 
alreadv hatched young, not so iniich in the Tiiamier 
of hiith a» in the ridatimi between mother and 
oflspring before birth ; ( 3 ) that oviparous and vivipar- 
ous parturition often oecm in the same c lass— w itiiess 
the ovijiiirous Ilonotremes among mammals; (4) 
that ov ijiarons and ovoviviparous jiartmitioii often 
oeeur in nearly related forms among leidile', fishes, 

■ aiiqihihians, and inveitehrates— that they even 
occur in the satne animal ; e.g. the gttt's-sn.ake 
{2'ro/iitl(.iiioiiis iititri.cj, wliieli itsnallv lays eggs, 
imt may in artilicial vonditiiiiis hear nlieady 
hatched young ; or some aphides in which the 
partheuogenetic geneiations are nsmdly horn as 
young insects, vviiile the fertilised eggs aie laid 
as such. Ill short, the distinctions aie for the 
most part ditl'erences of degiee. 

Ovoca. See Avoc.x. 

j OvuU*. a little egg ; in Botan.v the nidimciitary 
1 seed. It iieed.s to he fertilised by the pollen tube 
j before it can develop and grow into the seed. Tlie 
I ovule has a complicated .structure which can only 
be piopeily imdeinlooil by coiiiparing it with the 
corresponding parts of the lower [dauts known as 
the Vascular f’ryptogams. In the cninmon Ferns 
1 (q.v.), when a spine is sown a small green plant, the 
)>rotliallinm, glow's from it ; this bears male and 
female nrgiins called aiitlieridia and areliegouia. 
A male spuuii from an antlierhUuin fertilises the 
egg-cell (It an ai cliegoiiinm, and a plant whieli we 
call the fern grows from it. In other plants called 
lietero'porous ferns, because thediffeientiatiou into 
sexes has been canded further hack in the life- 
history (It the plant, and the spores are of two 
kinds, male and female, the fem.ale ]iiothallium 
gi-ows inside the spore-case, Imi.stiug it, hut not 
leaving it. In Conifers the protlialliiim is still 
more reduced, is snrrontided by a mass of tissue 
called the mtcelliis, and also by an ‘integument.’ 
In ordinary tlovveriiig plants the histmw of the 
ovule is as follows : On a special leaf called .a carpel 
a mass of tissue grow.s ctdled the imcellns ; this 
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liBPOines covered in liy two iutegiiineiits! wliich 
>;ro« 11 ]] from its ljtt.se, Imt leave an ii[)ciiing at the 
101 ) called the micrupyle. A cell neai the top of 
the uuceUu.s repre-senta the motliev-cell of the 
female .spore ol the vascular oryptogam.s. It Jiviiles 
into two iiiul then into four; one of these heconies 
the feiiiale .spore ; it is called the cniliryo-sachet'iin.se 
the einlnyo will be formed within it. The male 
spores of the \'asciilar cryptogams am lepiesentcd by 
the pollen grains contained in .special leaven called 
.stamen.s ; a pollen g'l ain being placed on a part of tlic 
ovary sends out a tube which cnteis the micropyle. 
The nucleus of tlie embr^ o-sac now divides into 
two, one daughter-nucleus tiavels to each end 
of the sac ; it there divides into two, then into 
four, daughter-nuclei. One of tlie.so from ejicli 
end (ravels back to the ceiUie of the sac; tlie.y 
(use and form the .secondary nucleus of tlie .sac. 
The three remaining nuckd at the end near the 
micropylc are supposed to represent three arehe- 
goiiia ; ’ the three at the other end are supposed to 
repie.sent the rest of the in'othallug. Only one of 
the three arcliegmiia— the inner one, eallod the 
oospheie — will develop into the embryo if fer- 
tilised; the other two merely aid in that pnteess. 
kcrtilisatiirn is ellecled by the pollen tube eirterirrg 
liy the inicrrrjtyle and touchiirg orre rtf tire outer 
arcltegmtia, which then broak.s up ami hecrtrrros 
attached to the oosphore ; this is itow called 
rrospitro, rwid grows into tiro ctrrhr'yo, while the 
-secondary nttoletts of tiro enrhryo-.sac by repealed 
division gives ri.so hr a tissue which lilK up tire 
entlii'yO'Siic, called endosjrernt, rich ittfood irratcrials 
upon wlrielr tiro emhi-yo feeds. The eirihr-yo-sac at 
the sairro tirrru grows, displacing the tissue of tire 
mieellu.s. This is a goueritli-sod descriptimr. There 
arc variaticrrr.s hr the rlill'er'ent oiders of floweriitg 
plants. 

OwcfJO, capital itf Tioga couirty, Now York, 
(tn tire .Sits(|iielittnmi Kiver (Iroi'e bridged), at the 
irroutlr of Orr'ego Greek, 2hS miles by rail NW. of 
New ^'ovk City. It irrarrufacCuvcs pianos, flour, 
-soai), leatlrur, lico. I’op, d52o. 

Owen, John, Gpigrarrrtrratist, was horn at 
Arittotr, in Cftritarvoir.slrire, iir loflO, artd had his 
edueatioir at VVirrohester ami New College, O.'cfoi'd, 
where he Iteciinie a k’ellorv in IStil. Ho wiw.after’- 
wards a sehooliita.st(M' at ^yal^viok, died itt IC‘2'2, 
ainl was hurled in St Vaul’s Cathedral. He had a 
great reputatimr in Iris day as a writer irf Latirr 
ver.so, aird as the ' lir-itisir Al.ai'lial ’ his faitte as an 
epigi-arrrrrrtttist was widely sitread also orr tiro Con- 
tirrmrt. His rrrbir.st Pratcstauti-srir sharpened into 
stirrgirrg wit placed his hrtok orr tire ilotrrau Iiiilc.r 
in 1(154. Tlrree Itook.s (rf the .f?jH</rarjrei«f« a-irpeared 
in KiOU ; additions wei-e rtrade in later editiuir-s. 
Tire he.st edition is that by lleitouard (Paris, 2 vmls. 
l/tto). An English trair-slation rvas pnhlislrecl as 
early as 1019. See Ei’ici]i.\sis. 

Owen, JdJIU, a great Puritan diviito, wa.s Irortt 
at the vicarage rtf iitaillrarrr, in Oxfoidslrive, in ItilO. 
At tweh’c he was adrrritted ,at Queen’s (College, Ox- 
ford, nirere he workeil with antazing diligence, for 
yeans taking rro nritro than four Irrrttr.s’ -sleep a iriglrt. 
In 1B32 Ito took Iris TXA. d.egree, aird j\l.A. in 1035, 
and two year.s after wa.s iVriveir fronr Oxford by 
dislike to Laud’s new statutes. The next three 
or four' years rtf Iris life n'ore .sirerrt in ft -state of 
iuixions and arrelaircholy inLi-(r.s]rection, as chaplain 
first to iSir Robert Porjttcr of Ascot, next to Lord 
Lovelace of Hurley ; but the outbreak of the war 
left him witlrmit a jratrirrr, arrd abirnt the same 
time Iris zealitns Puritanisrtr cost him the estate a 
wealthy Welsh utrcle jrreaut to have heiine.atlred 
him. He now reitroved to London, wiicro a casual 
sermoia, preached by a strairger in Calairry’s elturch, 
brought to his Ireart that peace he had long lahonred 


after irr vain, lir 1(1-12 he [lublihlied IVtc „/ 

AriniiiiuiiiifH, a work for wlrielr Lire ‘Committee 
for Pui-girrg Lire Church itf Hcarrdahtrrs .Mirri^ter.-, ’ 
rewarded Iriirt with the living of pordhartr in Essex. 
Here he rrtarried a lail.t iranted Ifooke, who bore 
him eleveir chiklr'err. In 1(146 Ire reirroved to 
Coggeslrall, arrd Iror-e rtrade public his gi'mrinir 
avorsirrtr to Pt c-shyteriairisirr, arrd prefcrcirce frrr a 
rrioderate fotitr of InJejrerrdeut clrutclt guverrrnrent. 
The PresbyLoriiiit rrrinistei's fell upon him at ortce 
for his ajrostasy, but nil tbeir acrinntrty, dognratism 
arrd inUtlerattcc failed to perltrrb his sober temper. 
At Coggeslrall ire wrote his Ekdonun, 

Idling tim Jcmi, the result of seveir years' study 
arrd of which he ltitrt.sel[ said that ‘he did not 
believe he .should live tir sue a solul answer givetr 
to it.’ On April 29, 1646, Ire preached l?ufoie 
jrarliairtetrt, arrd to his di.sconr.sc, when printed 
rtttder the title (tf A Vkiuii of Fri'c il/crri/, he 
added an Appetidi.x in which he pleiubs for li'liertv 
of eoit-scicirce itt imrtters of relightn. Flo was again 
oho.sen to preach before tiro House of Commorr-s the 
day after the executiorr of Kiirg ( 'harles I. ( Jatmary 
31, 1649), Irrit di-MCfcetly avoided it virrdieatifur of the 
.act by trtakittg art vefereirca to it wliiitever. About 
this tinre Crotjtwell made Iris aciiiraitrtatrce, and 
thoirglrt .so brglily Inrth of Iris pleaching aird elrar- 
acler tliat lie carried him to Ireland a.s hi.s elnip. 
lain. Hero he I’cinained alioiit lialf a year, I'egii- 
lalitig the ad'airs of Trinity College. Next year 
(1650) he wont with Oroniwell to Scotland, "and 
rasided in Edinhurgli for sevoial months. In 1651 
the I-loiiso of Common, s a]ipoiuted liini dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, anil in 1652 he was ad- 
mitted viee-cliaiicellor of the niiiversity. The 
maimer in which he discharged his duties rellects 
tire highest credit on his moderation and iiiipar- 
tiality. Most of the vacant livings in Iris nation- 
age wore hcstoweil on Pi'eshytei'ian.s ; and Episco- 
jialians were allowed to celebrate iU)ine worship 
in their own way, nor cmtld the. vice-chancellor 
ever be iiidnced to offer lliem the Kliglitest iiiolesta- 
tioii. ^Vhile at U.xfoi'd the ‘Atlas of Indepeiid- 
eney,’as AVood .styles him, wrote hi.s Diatribii clc 
fJii'lita Justitin, his Dwtrum of the. Sands' Per- 
sei'entncc, his Vi'ixtiviti' Et'coif/ch'cm— against Biddle 
and the Sociuian.s--and Iris Murtijieation tf Sin m 
JJflii'ivrs. He was one of the well-known Triers 
appointed to ]nirge the ehurcli of seandalotis 
ministers, and in bliis cairaeity signalised liini.self 
by hi.s friendly ollieos on belialf of ineit of learning 
and merit like, T)i’ Edward Pooock, Land’s \iiofessur 
of Arabic, Owen o[)ijosetl the giving the crown to 
the Protector, and it apjiear.s that a eoldne.s.s arose 
hetweea the two. In 1657 he was sircceedcd as 
vice-chancellor rrf the university Iry Dr Conairt, 
and the year after CrorrrwcH's dentlr Ire was ejected 
frotrr Iris deanery. He retired to Studhain, iit 
O-xford.shire, where Ire hail pur'ehased tiir estate, 
and here he fitrined a emrgi'egatioir, to which Ire 
irriitislered until lri.s renroral to Lumlon .slrortly 
after the Ilestoratiorr. Thu writirrgs belonghrg to 
this periitd of retiifeirtcirt are Ctiniiiwniuit with God: 
On the Divine Orit/inal, Attl/ioi’i/i/, Scif-ei)ideiicini/ 
Light itntl Lower oj’ the Scriptures ; Theulogomnenu, 
or De Kaiura, Orfn, I'rogrc.'t.sn, ct Studio Venr. Thco- 
logitii ; arrd an uncritical awl irrellective diatribe 
agaiitfct AABiltrai’s Loli/gluiL, fii 1662 he published, 
at Clarendoir'.s rei]ue.st, AiiiniMlvcrsions to_ Fiat 
Lux, a treatise writterr by a Frarrei-scan friar in 
the interests irf Kortran Catholicisirr, It wa.s 
followed by work.s orr Indwelling Sin, orr lire KlOtlr 
Psalm, arrd orr the Epistle to Lire Heltr-ews, the 
best of wltieli began to appear iir I60S, and is 
u.sually reckoned Owen’.s greatest woi-k. In 1669 
ho puhlislted Truth, and Innocence VittdieaUd, a 
reply to Sanruel ( afterwards Bishop ) l^arlcer's Dis- 
course on Ecclc.siostit:cd Policy, and in 1673 becartre 
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pa'itni’ of .1 l.irno oiiiipi'eg.itioii in iji.'ailfiiliall Street, 
la't pulilk'.itiims of iiniiortaiiee weie .1 iJii,- 
<Junri:i mill/ the HnUj Sjiirii (1074); Dij'ti iiic 
nf Jimtijhution hij Fait/i (1(177), a treatise still 
limch ailiiiireil by many ; au<l or 

G/oriom .Vi/^/ur// o f the Person of Christ. 

Alreailv iti KIU.I lie had deelined a fall to Uoston 
ill New England, as he did an invitation in 1070 
tn heeome iiresideiit of Harvard. In his later years 
he was liehl in the highest esteem hy inanv of the 
most inllnential peisonases in the land, and he hail 
leiieatedly long eonver.satioiis with both Charles II. 
and the Dube of York on the subject of Nimcon- 
foiiiiity. In his controversies with Sheiloek and 
Stillingileet he came oil' triniiiiihanl, and to the 
end of life he preached and wrote incessantly, not- 
withstanding the torments of the stone and asthma. 
He died at Ealing, 'ddth .Vngnst lOsrj, and wa.s 
Imried in Bnnhill Fields, being followed to the 
grave we are told hy as many as -si.xty iiohlemen. 
Owen was the most voliimiiions, hat by no means 
the most iiowerful writer among the Hniitan 
divines. His jn'oli.v and passioiile.ss disijiii'itions, 
his iliill, tedioits, and exhausting argumentations, 
hio lack of subtle spiritual petception, his ponder- 
oits and htinhering style make Ids writings the 
revur.se of interesting; and one can almost panlon 
the irreverent ciitiuisin of Roliert Hall, who pro- 
nonneed them ‘a continent of mud.’ Vet Owen 
deserves respect for his learning and moderation, 
and for the nohility of his jirivate ciiarnctcr. 

For Ilia life, tee the Itev. W, Oriiio's ifemnirs (1820), 
and the Life by the llev. .V. Thomson, pivti.Ktd to the 
luoht ooinpleto edition of Owen's mure than eighty works, 
that edited by Dr Ooold ('24 vuE. Edin, 1850 55). 

Oweil, Sin, R1CII.4.11U, one of the most eminent 
of zoologists, was born at Lancaster, July 20, 1K04. 
From tlie g-rnminai-.sohool of that town he pavseil 
(1H24) to Edinlmrgli Univemity and e.xtia-nniral 
School of Medicine, and thence ( 182(1 ) to St Bar- 
tliolomew's Hospital in London, wlieiu lie completed 
his conr.sB. He had barely .started medical pi-actice 
wlien he was called (1830) to lielp in cataloguing 
the Hunterian collections in the iniiseuin of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, to the cnratorsliip of 
which lie afterwards .succeeiled. In 1835 he married 
the only daughter of Clift, his colle.aguo in the 
museum. Till 1850 he continued to produce a 
marvellous series of descriptive catalogues, while 
for more than twenty years ( 18,34-55) he lectured 
as professor of Comparative Anatomy, for two 
years at Bartholomew’s, and afterwaixls as Sir 
Charles Boll’s sncces.sor at the College of .Surgeons. 
Some of the re, suits of hi.s rese.rreli and teaching 
are embodied in sever.al well-known volumes on 
comparative anatomy and physiology. Meanwhile 
he had helped to gii'e new life to the Zoological 
Society of London, of which lie was for a time the 
unpaid prosector, while he had also worked wil- 
lingly in various public interests — e.g. .as a com- 
missioner of healtli (1843-40), and for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. In ISofl he became snperin- 
teuilent of the n.atiiral history department of the 
British Museum, where he continued his inve.stiga- 
tions on living and fossil .animals, energetic more- 
over in sncii practical matter.s as the lit hon.siim of 
this niagnificent collection. He also continued to 
teach 2)eriodioall,y at the Royal Iii.stitiition and 
elsewhere, until ids re.signation of oflioial duties in 
1883. But even thereafter tlie veteran of fonrseore 
years and more has peimsted at work. Elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Soeioty in 1834, jiresideiit of 
the British A.ssociation in 1857, Associate of the 
French In-stitute in 1859, a Companion of tlie 
Bath in 1873, a K.C. B. in 1883, reciinent of many 
scientific medals, ilegree.s, and honorary titles from 
many nations, he gained above all the immortality 
of a true worker. 


.Is a -tndent (Jwen had also lisited Rails and 
seen Cuvier, of who-e school he became a prominent 
di-ciide, yet in Ids theoretic, al conchi-ions he 
i.itlier siippoitid ( leoll'my Bt-llilaiie, ag,ainst whose 
principle of the uinty of organic stiuclme he had 
henid C'uiier argue in 1831 hcfoie the French 
Acailemy. M.ariellous indu~tiy and width of 
knowledge, anatomical insight .ind entlnisi.asm 
for pala'ontology, were .as eliai.icteristie of Owen 
as of Cuvier, and their n.ames will be linked 
while zoology lusts, (Jwen's anatomical and 
n,ahi'Oiito!ogical rcsearehe.s nnniher low.irds four 
Inmdred, and concern almost every clas.s of .animals 
flora sponge to man ; he helijcd to elucidate 
the structure of many rare and interesting tyiie.s, 
such as the Venns-liower-li.asket (Eupkotelln), the 
llrachiopod Lingula, the ICiiig-ciah {Liiiiidiis), the 
I'early Nautihi.s ami the -Iigonaut, the Mnil-IIsli 
I l’ruto]iterns, many extinct le^rtiles and liiids, the 
recently-lost JIo.i and the persistent Apteryx, the 
I Aye-Aye and the Oonlia; he greatly advanced 
I morphological empiiiy hy his clear distinction 
j between aunlugij and huiuolinjii, as well as hv his 
I concrete studies (jii the iiatnie of limbs, on the 
! comim.sitiou of the .skull, and on other iiiohlems 
i of vertebrate morjihology ; wliiie Ids essay on Pur- 
I lla'iiof/encsis was a pioneer work of nnieli historical 
im|)ortance in connection with theories of .se,\- .md 
leproduction. .Is ;i I’ro-Darwiniaii, much inilu- 
ence<l by the eoneciitimi of ‘ aichetxiies,’ Uwen 
maintained a eaniiuns, though by no niean.s hostile, 
attitude to the mme detaileil evolutionist theories ; 
his eonvicthms, in .short, are those of a Platonic 
anatomist. Sec a sketch of his life, with portrait, 
in Nature, xxii, ( 1880). 

OwCH, Ronnr.T, social reformer, was hmii a 
saddler and ironmonger's .son, at Newtown, in Mont- 
gomerisliire, J4lh May 1771. Hu liad a imor edu- 
cation, and was imt at ten into a draijer's shoii at 
Stamford, hut a few years later sliiftud to ilan- 
che.stcr, and hy nineteen liad risen to he the enter- 
prising manager of a eotton-niill with live hmidied 
iiaiid.s. In 1799 ho manied the ilanghter of David 
Dale (ij.v.), the philauthroiiie owner of the cele- 
brated cotton-mills at New Lanark, on the Clyde, 
ami, h.avin.g induced Iris linn to pmchaee the con- 
cern, settled there next year as mana.ger and ijart- 
owiier. Here he laboured witii con.stiuit zeal to 
te<ach his workiieople tlie advantages of tliiift, clean- 
liness, and good ordei', and organised with a wisdom 
far before Ins time a system of infant education. 
In 1813 the hu.sines.s was reorganised, so as to give 
Oiven a freer liand for hi.s jdiilanthroijic .schemes, 
under a linn content with a nrolit of 5 iier cent., of 
which Jeremy Bentliam and the Cnaker William 
Allen were meinlieis. By this time Owen had 
thoiygdit out a reli.gions creed for himself, and he 
now began )ii,s social proijn.gandi.siii in A New View 
ofSociett/, or Eesot/s on the Priiici/ile of the Foriiut- 
tion of the Human Charader (1813). His works at 
Nexv Lanai k miickly hecauie famous, and attracted 
visitors from all parts of the world, while his advice 
on .social (piestiuiLs \va.s .sought, if not alwa.y,s 
followed, hy statesmen. Owen’s tlionglits on the 
pressing social i|ue.stinns of the da.v finally drove 
him to socialism rather than co-oiieration as a 
solution, Init he lost much of his iullueiice on the 
wider community hy utterances on religion tliat 
were at least honest, if not discreet. His sociali.stic 
theories xveve lint tn the test of practice in experi- 
mental communities at Orbiston near Bolhwell, 
and later at New Harmony in Indiana, at Rala- 
hine in County Clare, and at Tytherly in Hamp- 
shire, hut all were completel.v un.successful. In 
1828 his connection with New Lanark finally 
ceased; and, his nie.ans having been exhausted in 
tlie American experiment, the remainder of Ms 
days were .sjieut in restle,ss .secularist and .socialistic 
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ijropayandLsm. In liis old ajje lii^ mind fell into 
the comfottle.-" sugavies of sjiiritnall'iii. He died 
at his nathe town, 17th Noveniher 1S5S. — His sou, 
Robert Dale Owen, tvas honi in Olasitow, 9tli 
Noveinhei' 1800, and tvent to Aineriea in 18'2d to 
helji his father in fonndinj; his sliort-lired colony 
at New Harmony, Imliiina. He linally settled 
in America in 1827, editeil the Fia lii'jnirir in 
New York, acted as a memhei of the Indiana 
legislature, aiid enteied congie~s as a democrat in 
18-13. Later he heli>ed to remodel the coirstitrrtiou 
of Indiana; acted irrst as rkai'i/f next .ts 

nriuister at Naples (18jo-dS); debated divorce with 
Horace Greeley : supported the earrse of etrrancipa- ' 
tion by rigorous and able parnidilets ; aird made 
his name widely know it as orte of the chief advocates 
of spiritualisur in the United States, He died otr 
Lake George, New York, 17th Jntte 1877. Of his 
books treed onh be rrrentioired the spiritualistic 
Fnni/Ji'iiitu ou the Iloiiiitfitri/ of emother World 
(ISoil), and Debafublc Lain) betveen thit, World 
ami the Nejit (1872); and Threading mi/ li’ag, an 
atttobio«i'ni)hy ( 1874 ). —Two other sorts, Liar id Dale 
Owen (1807-00) and llieltard Uwerr (born 1810), ' 
ttehieved eorrtenrjxirary enriirence as geologist'. I 

Ste SooiALi.SM ; G. J. Holyuako, Ilit-iorg of C'o-opera- \ 
tion in England {ISr.-i); Owen’s Autobiographj- (1857), 
and further, that edited hy his son (1871) ; also the Lives I 
by A. J. Booth (18011), 11’. L. Sargarrt (1800), and Lloyd 
Jones (ed. hy W. C. Jortes, 1800). 

Owensboro, capital of Daviess couttty, Ken- 
tucky. on the (.)hio, 160 utiles below Louisville 
(112 hy rail) ; a .steanr ferry irlies to Iirdiana. The 
chief trade is in trrbaceo and wltisky, there being 
over a score of tohacco-factirrie.s and nearly as 
many distilleries liere and in the riciiiity. The 
citv has also foundries, and Hour aird idaniiig ittills, 
&c', Pop. (1880) (12:11. 

Owens Collejfe, Manchester, wlrich ha.s de- 
velojred into the I’kjtouia University, owes its 
origin to John Dwen.s, a Dranche.ster cotton-spinner, 
wire, dying in 1846, left his foiinne ( £96,6ol) for the 
foundation of a college on an alisoliitely uii&ectarian 
basis, free tViim all test.s of creed or subscription. 
By 1851 the college was built and opened wilh two 
faculties — (1) arts, science, and law, and (2) 
medicine (now iitcludiirg a school of pharmacy ami 
a dental-surgery departiireirl); in 1873 the new 
college htrildings were coir-structed, and the number 
of Students was 1001 ; in 1891 tliey numbered 811, 
besides 439 evening students, and there were about 
eighty lectrrrer.s. 

In 1871 Chai’le.s Clifton of Jersey City, I'nited 
States, bequeathed his residuary e.state (£21,571) 
for the extension of the department of mechanical 
arts and engineering, and in 1876 Cliarles Beyer 
of Manchester left to it hy will £100,243. Other 
benefactions and .Ruhsciiptioins produced over 
£260,000 for its development and endoivmeiit. The 
idea of a university at Alanchester, which hail 
been mooted so long ago a.s 1641, and revived in 
1789 and 1836, was at length cariied out. In 1880 
the Victoria University was fairly laiinolied, though 
at first without the pow'er of grautiug degree.s in 
medicine and .surgery. This last re.striction w'as 
removed iu 1883. Tlie senate consists of the prin- 
cipal and the prufe.ssors for the time being. The 
chai'acteristio features of the univei.sity, as com- 
pared witli other British universities, are tliese : 
(1) It does not, like London, confer degrees on 
candidates who have jiassed certain examinations 
only, but it also require-s attendance on piuscribed 
ooumes^ of academic study in a college of the 
univensity ; (2) the constitution of the univereity 
contemplate.^ its ultimately becoming a federation 
of colleges ; hut these colleges will not he situated 
like those of Oxford and Cambridge in one town, 
but wherever a college of adequate effieieney and 


I stability shall h.iie arisen. Besides UwetisColle-e 
the Yoikshiie College at Leeds and Univcisitx 
I College, Lirerpoid, have been aheadv admitted 
I and in 1883 the Manchester and .Salfmd (Julle'.e fur 
Women was incorporaled with it. AVomen eniiiv 
fnll lights of studying, excejit tlie right to use th'e 
Jahoratories. There aie Iwii iieimanent fellow- 
ships, two otheis not endowed, and from thirty to 
forty seliohirships and \ui,:es. Alanv of these ia.st 
together with one of the fellowships, aie open to 
competition hy women as well as men. Sec (Jirciii 
College: its Foundaliun and Cronih, hi .Joseoli 
Thompson ( Alanchester, 1886). ^ 

Owen Soillld, a town ami poit of entiy of 
Uiitario, at the head of Geoigian Bay, 122 mile.s bv 
rail NW. of Toionto. It possesses a deep .slid teved 
barliour(12 miles by 5), and lias a large tiade in 
lumber and giraiii, besides manufactures of fnrni- 
tuie and wooden wares, maeliinery, woollen "■nods 
Ac. The Canadian Pacilic steamei-.s leave lieie for 
Port Aitimr. Pup. 600(1. 

Owl {Utrigcs), a suli-order of hiuhs, constituting 
with two other sub-orders — the Pandiones (nspmvsl 
and I'aleones (hawks, falcons, and eagle.sj — the 
order Aeci])itres or Raptures (hiids of prey). Tlie 
owls, generally spoken of as ‘ the nueturiial birds 
of prey,' are distinguished hy many w'ell-uiai'ked 
characters. In .size they vary from 5 inches to 
2 feet in length, the females being as a rule huger 
than the riiale.s. The head i.s very large : the skull 
is broad, and tlie ciunial hones are highly pneu- 
matic : the facial region is lialterreil ; the beak is 
short, hooked, strung, and sharp, never notched; 
at its base arc bristles covering, rnoi’e or less com- 
pletely, hotli the cere and the nostrils. The eyes 
are very large, directed forwards, goggle-like, oiily 
slightly' moN’able on account of the bony sclerotic 
plates being lixed lirmly to one another and to tlie 
orbit ; the upper eyelid is very large, and is tire 
one prinoiiially concerned in closing the eye; hotli 
eyelids ai'C ciliated with barbed plrimelets'and hare 
a broad, thin, hare margin ; the third eyelid, or 
nictitating niemhraue, is cori.spicuous ; th'e iris i.s 
unusually hr'oad, and is capable of lieing greally 
expanded and contracted ; the pupil is oval with 
the long axis perpendicular. A di.so of feather.' 
.snrToiinds the eye, either completely or partly, ami 
is supported hy a rirtf made up of row.s of small, 
riiuch-curved feathers inserted into the skin hy 
still .shafts. The ear is peculiar- and variable; it 
has an external meatus, imusual iu birds, gerrerally 
of large size, and sometimes jrrnvided with a special 
flaji of skin or opereulrim. The head often hears a 
pair of tufts known a.s feathered liorns. The neck 
appear.s short, sometiuies extremely so. The body, 
tlioiigli really small, is apjiarently full, being 
covei-ed with' soft downy feathers witlioiit after- 
shafts. The pliiniage is generally spotted or harreil 
with dili'eient shades of hrowii and .yellow. In 
nearly all owls two dili'ereiit phases of colour, a 
darker and a lighter, can he distingiiished, tire two 
pliases being often observed in different individual' 
of the siiiiie brood. The wings are always broad 
and long and loose. The tail is usiiall.v slioi-t and 
even, or slightly' rounded. The oil-gland is destitute 
of the usual circlet of plumes. The legs are not 
long, and are almost cumpletel.v feathered. The 
toes are often covered with feathers, and are 
alwa.ys terminated hy strong talons; the liist and 
fmivtli toes can he opposed to the second and third. 
The rnoiith is very wide ; the gullet is large ; there 
is no crop ; the stomach is large, rounili.sh, and 
soniewhat compressed ; the intestine m short, and 
has two wide cicca connected with it. The in- 
digestible portions of food are regurgitated in tire 
form of pellets as in other Aocijdtres. 

Owls range over the whole globe, from the extreme 
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nif iiime co-inujuilifan in tl!»-ir ili-tiilm 
timi. In li, lint they me fieneiiillj iid'-tniiiiil ; tln.ii 
llielit aufl linfiynnt ; tlieir eye-ij/lit i' 

very acute, n-, i- al'f) tlicir .sen~u nf hearing '"Tliei 
rue either 'olitavy nr live in am) altliou 2 h >ri 

often it'g.'.rilec) with -'npei'titioim riM-minn am) ani- 
mo'itv, tliey aic ne.irlv alwai' liiirnil> — ,un! iciy 
ii'efni liinl'. Tlicir Inmi cnii'i'ts fif ■'iiiall niani 
nifi!', liinl', in~eet' — e'lipcially nnctnrn.nl leiiiiloji- 
tera : .iml 'onie 'jiecie' [iieynn fi'lj, either li.ihitn- 
ally or oeca'iimnllv. Tliei [iiinnee upon their jirey 
noi'elc"ly, and. 'inkinir tlieir tahni' into it, hill it 
anil cam- it oil. Small aniinaU nniy he rauicil in 
their hill, and are ‘'U allowed wliole ; larger ani- 
mal', torn in piece', are e.aten in miir'cl'. The 
di-gorged pellet' of indi“'''tihle niateriai — hone', 
mr, .and featliet' — piodnce a char.ietpii'tic fetid 
odour ue.ar the onh' ahode. The eaaniin.iiinii l.y 
Dr Alt.am of renmin-, found (comnmnic.tted to the 
(Icrinan Ornithologist'’ Society ) givC' a good idea 
of the food and utility of the three ctnunione't 
hpede.' of Biiti'h on Is-. 
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The ne'ting habit' of oivD rary oon'idei.ahly. The 
nc't is rudely made of twig' ,and "ras', in hole' of 
trees, devices of rock.', dark cornei' of huilding', 
or on the ground ; .soinetiines there is no ne't at 
all, or only the forsaken one of 'oiue other bird. 
The eggs are usually white, either puie nr yellow 
or blue tinted, and .almost '[iherical, eouinionty four 
to tiix in numlier, Imt some ^ecies lay eight or ten, 
others not more than two. The young remain long 
in the ne.st, and .are lielped by their [t.arents for 
some days after going abroad. Some owK are 
diurnal in habit, and these have more coiiijnict 
plumage, smaller ears, anil iiiconiidete di'C» ; hut 
the habits of owls in general ate too little known 
to allow of many general statement' being made 
regarding the adaptation of structures to particular 
habit'. Though tiie sinall and nnspecialised ear D 
said to eh.araeterise diurnal specie', it is found in 
the e.agle-owl, who'C habits .'ire noetunial. Un- 
feathered legs are sometiine' associated with li'hiiig 
haluts ; but some featlier-legged species catch li'h, 
while other species with iinfe.itheied legs do not. 
And ag.aiu, feathered horns, which have sometime' 
been considered eb.aracters snillciently iinjiortant to 
serve as a basis for ela'silication, have no known 
function, occut in widely-diti’erent species, vary 
much in .size and form, and are not peculiar to 
either males or females. During the day nocturnal 
owls repo.se in some secluded spot, generally in a 
tree, hut often on roolcs and hn.sli.v cliffs, 'wliile 
some prefer the ground. If found abroad they are 
persecuted by other .and .smaller birds, being 
bewildered and rendered helpless by the unacens- 
toined glare of the diiylight. When sni-prised, 
owls hiss like a cat .and make a clicking noise 
with their bills ; .some have a harsh shrieking cry, 
others a not unmusical Ano^. 

The classification of the owds is at present in a 
very unsatisfactorv state, owing- to the difficulty of 
estimating properly the classification value of the 
various anatomical charaetens. According to the 
most generally received method (Sharpe’', in the 
Calalofjm of Birth in the British Mnsrnni, vol. ii. ), 
the sub-oriler Stiiges is suhdivideil into two 
families — (1) Strigidm, containing only the two 
genera Strix and Phodilus, whicli embrace six 
species; (2) Buhonidte, containing all the other 
owls— 17 genera and about 190 .species, (Kewton 1 
3o5 


-ubdiiidi- till' iiul-, v.hii'ii hi- rpi‘k.i U' ,i' a f.unili 
of Aci'i(iitiC'. into tun 'uli fiutiilip — 1, Aliii'iiiiin.i . 
inru-piinding to tlic nf Sl.iiji.i; uni! (2 

.Stiigiij.i, i‘ii)rc']iiiiiilini.' tn tile Ibi’.iiiiiil.i-. ; In t!i- 
Stiigiil.i- tin- sterimtn h i' no iiUinr.buum, unil it' 
m.irgin U entin- In-hiui! ; ih- i-l-r.iih' nii'it to 
fill III a fiiiciil.i nr im-iii tlionubt, iilach i' hinili 
united with the kn-l of [be 'teninm ; ti.e t.ir-ns U 
withniit a bnni im-h ou-r tin- i xti-n-or teinlnr. of 
the tiiC': and the i-l.iw of the nii'l-tiio hii' it' innei 
maigin 't-ri.ite. In the IliiliMiiiil,.-, nn the ntlu-r 
iniml, the 'teinni.i has .a dl'lliii t in \nnbiiiim, anf. 
ha- it' maigin nutclii'il In-himl .- the cl.aviL'!i-' me 
'imall and tin not form a fiiunl.i. um are they 
united with the 'teinnm : the tai'ii' Iri' a hun;. 
.Tich m ling oier the giooie whieh eont.aiii' the 
cmiiuion e\ten~iir of the toe'; niiil tlie inner ii.iii_,ii, 
of the iiiidiUe el.iw i' not -en.ite. 

The only liiiti'h lepie'entatiie of the faniHy 
.''tiiuid.e i' tilt- IJ u n-owi, White Owl, .‘'eu-ei-h ov.!. or 
Chuich-oul (,'//■/ 1 of Linnieii'). Thi'. 

.although the cniiimoni-'t llriii'h on 1, is it. 'illy a 
tropic.al bird, not miigiiig nioie tli.ui 4h noith m 
'ontb of tb(i e.piafiji, except in we'tein I’n.Tipi-, 
whole it liH-t-ii' a~ 
fai ninth a- Den- 

m. u k and the 
'Onth of hiweileii. |l 
In .'seotl.anii it i' 
found in the Iiinei 
Ileliiides. t'.iiih- 
uf", and the Sliet- 
land I'le'. The 
adultmalei'ahmit I 
1.1 inches long; the 
hill i.s white ; the- 
elaw.s pmplish 
gr.ay ; the face ' 
di'C', whicli aie 
oval in form and 
complete, are 
white. Tlie gen- 
eial colour, which 
i' light rcdili'h 
yellow, mottled 
with gi.iv on the 
upper jiart', and Fig. 1.— IJarn-mvI (.'h i.r / 
white with small 

dii'ky .'pots on tlic undei pait', di'tingui'hf' 
it fioin all other owl'. The female is laigcr. 
lint diliers little in cohnir, exet-jit th.af the upper 
pait' are d.arkcr. This owl is pre-eminently mic- 
tiirunl in h.ahit. it fitijneiits village', honie- 
.'tead.s, and uiiii'. wheie it cairic' mi it' dcincila- 
tions among rat', mice, and other aiiinml'— as 
many as twenty rat' have Iieen found in ilie nu't 
of one, all freshly killed. It has al'o hecii known 
to catcli fish. Its cry is a di'Cnidant 'cream, and 
it also produces a yioring and hi"i]ig noise. If a 
nest is made it is merely a loosely -arranged collec- 
tion of twig' and .straw.s. The egg' iinnilier two to 
five, and .are large and smooth and white, Seii.-ral 
liiood' of young may he jiroduced annually. I’lin- 
diliis, the'titlier genus of the Strigidte, consist' of 
only one species {P. bmliiis). which r.inge' fiom 
till- e.U'tern llinialava to Dnniia .and Pegu, ami i' 
also found in Ceylon. Java, .and Rumen. Tlii' 
genii' pos'e'sc' character' conimnn to kith fainiU€“'. 
and i' really an intermediate form hclongiiig pro- 
perly to neither. A species flow M.adagiL'cav, 
descrilied by Aljihon'e Milne-Edwaid' under the 

n. anie of ffeffnd/fas iomiiupn/f, has been placed in 
this suh-faiuilv. 

.Among the Ihihonidie the Tawny Owl, Wood-uwl, 
Ivy-owl, Brown Owl {Strix striduhi or alnco, or 
Siimiiiui alum ) is a very common British sp6eie,s. 
It i' found chiefly in wooded part' of England, and 
ill the niiilliiiid and 'outhern ili'tricts of .Scotland, 
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Imt aKo a=) far north as, Caithness anil the Inner 
Hehiiilcs. Its cry hoo-hoo, or tii-whU, /u-irhoo at 
night inake.s it easilj' recogniseil. Altliongh a 
■■pecies ileserving to he preserveil, it is rapidly de- 
clining in nninhers. It ranges fiom the southern 
liai'ts of Scandinavia through temperate Enio])o, in 
some parts of which, however, it is \'cry local, to 
Asia IVIinor, Palestine, and JIarhary. The linowy 
Day -owl, the Iltirfaii/j of the Swedes {Strh; or 
Siii'Hia nyefea or Nydctt. scondini-a), is a oirenm- 
polar bird, bleeding chicliy iiilliiii the Arctic 
Circle, and common in paits of Crecnland anil 
Iceland. Its home is on (he fjelds of Ijaplaml, 
the tnnilras of liiissia and Siberia, and the prairies 
of Arctic America, wliere it feeds on leinniings 
and other small rodeiiLs, sometiine.s on ptarmigan 



Fig. 3. — Huada of o, Sliui't-eiirod (')wl ; 4, Long-eiireil 
Owl ; .ami r, Snowy Owl. 


and willow'-oroiise. and even on the Arctic 
hare and on li.sh. hi Shcthaiul, where it has 
heon known to breed, forced from its home hv 
exceptional cold, and in other p.nrts of the Britisli 
tshaiidfl it is found gcuorally in solitary, stony, 
and elevated places, preying chicliy on sandpipers. 
It is a diurnal bird of large size and vigorous rapid 
llight, with strong limli.s, toes completely feathered, 
and large talons! Its white idumage, generally 
marked with dusky-brown spots, dtstiiigiiislios it 
fi'oin every other o\\d. The Long-eared and .Short- 
e.arcd Owls of Europe, Asia, and America {A/tio 
ofits and A. (imynYi'/iiiw), which are also eoiiinion 
Ih’iii.sli species, have the oar peculiarly dcvcioned, 
the opening on one side looking upwards, and on 
the other downwards. The Loiig-earod owl, which 
frequents wooded loealilies, is ahoiit Ihi' .size of the 
Barn-owl, anil generally carries its horns erect; 

while the Short-eared, known 
n,l.so as the \I’oodcock-owl, 
from tlie coiiicideiico of its time 
of ap]iear.aiice, prefers moors 
and open coniitry, and e.arries 
its horns depressed. The speci- 
alisation of ear-structure is 
carried to its greatest known 
limit in Teiigmalin’s owl 
Fig. 3. {Ni/ctalit tcvyniuhni), a rare 

Foot of Snowy Owl. visitor to Britain from the 
northern regions ; in it the 
hones of the head are developed dili'erently on each 
side, The Kaglo-owl (q.v., Bubo maxim ns), the 
Little Oivl [Athene iiodtia), the Hawk-owl (Surma 
fniirreci), and the v'ery small iScops-owl (Scojis yin) 
are the only other siiecies recorded as found in 
Britain, and these are all very rave. Of foreign 
species belonging to this family one of the most 
noteworthy is the lliiirowiiig Owl (Spcotylo or 
Athana ouuianliirici) of America. On the prairies 
of North America it shares the Imrrows of the 
prairie-dog and other mammals, while on the pam- 
pas of Hoiith America it lives in the holes of the 
vkscacha, armadillos, and large lizards, or ninkes 
a hole for itself, which is often inv.aded by r.attlo- 
snakes. Another interesting sjieeies is Pel’s Fish- 
oivl [Scoldjielia prU). 

Owlglass. See Eulenspiisgul. 

O’vvnei'.slili), See Pd.sse.ssion. 



Owo.sso, or ow.vsso, a city of Illichig.'in, on 
the Shiawa.ssee Elver, 7S miles by rail NIV. of 
Detroit. The river supplies ahund.mt w.-iter- 
powor, and there ,aie Hour and planing mills, anil 
InrniLiire .and sash and blind f.actories, Iie'siiles 
foundries and railway-shops. Pop. ( 1890) CjJJ-. 

Ox. 'See Catti.ij and Bovid.e. 

Oxalic Acid, H/’„0,-t2H.X), ocenvs in colour- 
leas, triuisp.areiit, oblique, rhomhic prisms, which 
h.ave an intensely sour taste, ami aie soluble in 
nine parts of cold watei, and much mine freely in 
boiling water. When heated to 212” ( 100° t'.f the 
crystals lose their two equivalents (or 28-5 per cent.) 
of w'ater, and the residue, eonsisting of the anliv- 
drous .acid, HX./lj, becomes op.aiine. When the 
crystallised acid i.s lapidly heated to .about 300° 

. (149° C.), or when it is warmed with strong sul- 
\dmric acid, it is decomposed into c.aihonie acid 
and carbonic oxide gimes, and into water. Oxidis- 
ing agents, Mich as hinoxide of m.anganese, per- 
oxide of lead, nitric .acid, I've,, convert ox.alio into 
c.arhonie acid, and on this propeity is h.ased <a good 
method of deteiminiiig the commercial value of the 
black oxide of manganese. One of the most power- 
ful of the organic acids, it expels carhonio .acid and 
many other .acids from their stilts. Thu acid itself, 
which, like ihs .soluhlo salts, is poismmus, is very 
widely dill'nsed thronghout the I’egelnhle kingdom’, 
sometimes in llie free state, hut mine frequently 
as a. salt of lime, as in ilmharb and many lichens. 
In the animal kingdom it never oecuis except in 
minute qn.antity, anil in comhination with lime. 
It is produced by the action of either cau.stie 
potash or nitric acid upon most orgiinio coinpomiils 
of iiatnr.al oeeurrunee. Its most common mode of 
in'cp.avation is by the oxidation of starch nr sugar 
by niti'ic acid. The organic compound and the 
nitric acid are heated in a ilaslc till all ell'erves. 
cence has ceased, after whieh the solulion Ls ei'a- 
liorated, and the ox.alic acid separates in crystals 
oil cooling. The most inijiortaiib s.alts aie the 
oxalate of ammonia, ( -l H.jt), used as a 
test for lime, and the hiiioxalate of potash or stilt 
of sorrel, KUCLDi + II.,(), also known ns es.sential 
salt of lemons, and mIiIcIi is poimlarly used for 
removing ink -.stains or for cleaning brass. 

The best test for this acid is the production of 
a while preci]iUate (of oxalate of lime), on the 
addition of any soluble salt of caUium. The pire- 
cipiLato is insoluhle in water, in solution of potash, 
and in acetic acid, Imt dissolves in the mineini 
acid.s. A .solution of nilrate of silver aKo gives 
a white precipitate of oxalate of silvei', which 
explodes when healed. 

In eonseqnenco of its employment in cotton- 
printing, bleaching' straw, Lkc., oxalic acid is more 
accessible to the general public than many other 
poisons ; and on this account instanees of suicide 
from the swallowing of this acid .ire by no means 
uncommon. Cases of accidental poisoning, more- 
over, sometimes occur from its heing- sold by mis- 
take for Ejisom salts. Large dose.s destroy life 
very rapidly. With the vieu' of eoiivertiiig the free 
aeki in the stomach into an insoluhle and inert 
salt, ehiilk, whiting, or lime-u'ater, with full 
draughts of milk, should be administered with the 
least possible delay. Salt of sorrel is almost as 
potsonouH as the jinre .acid. 

Oxalidesie, OV Oxalidace®, a natural order 
of exogenous plants, allied to Geraniaeea* ; includ- 
ing herhaceons plants, .shrubs, and trees ; with 
generally coniiionnd alternate loaves ; c.alyx of 
live equal persistent sepals ; corolla of five equal 
unguiculate petals, spirally twisted in bud ; ten 
stamens; the ovary five-celled, with live styles ; the 
frait a cajisiile of five cells o]iem'ng by five valves, or 
more rarely a berry with five one- or many-.seeded 
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rell'. Teiiiporate Xortli America and tlie Cape of 
Good Hope may lie siaid to be the lieadcjuarteis of 
the Older. Tlie lierbacenu.s parts of almost all the 
species are distinguished by a strong acidity, whinli 
is oM’iiig to tlie presence of ovalate of 'potash ; 
some, howescr, are bitter and slightly stiiiiulaliiig. 
'Die fruit of some is jileasingly acid and cooling — 
as l.'araiubola — and reputed to be aiitiscnrlmtic and 
antise[die. Tlie tnbei.s of sereral of the typical 
genus (Oxalis) are eatable, and contain a coiisiiler- 
iible (piantity of staicliy matter. The leaves of all 
tlie species are iiiore or less sensitive. The Wciod- 
.sone! (0. riretusel/a) is a native of Biitain, nuil 
one of the most elegant of the wild llowers, carpet- 
ing woods ,nid shady pl.ices with its briglit tri- 
foliate leaves and white or rose-tinted tlower.s. Its 
leaves, resembling as tliey do those of the clover, 
have led to the surmiHu tliat it may be the true 
•Shamrock ((|.v, ). The plant, which i.s anti.'eorhiitie 
and refrigerant, is widely distiibuted thumghoiit 
Europe, itussiaii and central .\.sia, and northern 
America. It is much used iii salad.s on the Con- 
tinent ; and in L.'ipland, where it i.s veiy ahiind.aut, 
it is clie favourite herb of the inhabitants. The 
c-vpiessed juice of the plant alimnuK in iiiim.valate 
of iiolash. Twenty pounds of fresh leave.s yield 
about six poiind.s of juico, from whicli is obtained 
about two ounces of the pure salt. — tio/t of rion-d 
and EsscHtiid Sait of Lemons (t-ee OXMW Acw). 
The preparation is carried on mainly in Switzer- 
land and trermany ; not, however, e.xclu.sively fiom 
this .species of Oxalis, but from several other species 
of the same genus and of the true sorrels (Kuiiiex), 
which contain the same salt. The mimeums spede.s 
of 0.xali.s strongly vosemlile eaoli other in their 
general appearance and properties. Several of 
them, .such as 0. eeonntn and 0. liibei-osn, native.s 
of Peru and Bolh'ia, and 0, Dciqiei, a Mexican 
species, are cultivated in those cmintrie.s for tlie 
sake of their tulierous root.s, which are eat, aide. 
The.se species have ail been recommended for cul- 
ture in Britain as substitutes for tlie potato, lint 
their produce is too meagre to de.serve attention; 
besides, the plants are constitutionally adapteil 
only to the mo.st favourahle iiarte of England. 
Aven'hott hilimbi, or Ciicumher-tree, indigenous to 
the Ea.st Jndie.s, and now cultivated in some port.s 
of South America, produces a green Heslij' fruit of 
tlic sliape and .size of a small cnoumher, which i.s 
esteemed for its grateful acid juice when ripe. 
The unripe fruit is also pickled. 

Oxaluriil, the occurrence of cry.stals of o.xalate 
of lime in the Urine (q.v, ). 

Oxcnforil, Johx, dramati.st and ciitic, was 
born in Camberwell in 1812, and was originally 
educated for the bar, hut early turned to a life 
of letters, made himself familiar with French, 
German, and .Spani.sh literature, and .soon niaile 
his name knowui by admirable translations of such 
notable books as Goethe's Dichtung uml Wahrheit 
and Eckennann’s Conversations ivith Goethe. For 
]ii.s last tliirty years he wa.s dramatic ciitic for the 
Times, and iiks criticisms were ever oliaractei-istic 
of tlie genial kinilline.s.s of liis nature. He was a 
tlnent and graceful writer, yet his original work 
siigge.stcd ratlier than demonstrated liis powers 
as a critic. His Illustrated Book of French Songs 
(ISoo) .showed a dexterous nia.stery of the lighter 
forms of verse. He wrote many plays, among them 
tlie Dice of Death, the Iteicjning Furourite, the 
Two Orphans, as W'ell as tlie libretto for The Lily 
of Killariteg, and one farce at least, Twice Killed, 
that became widely popular. He died February 
21, 1877. 

Oxeilliam, Heney NuxcojinE, theologian, was 
horn at Harrow, November 15, 1829, and eilucated 
at Bnlliol College, O.xford, taking a classical second- 


cla'-s in 1850. He took mdci- in 1854, and held 
various ciiraeics, but eiiteicd the Kumiiii Catholic 
('liiircli ill 1857, and w.i' 'iicce-.'ively piofe.'Mir at 
St Ediiiunds College, Waie, and master at the 
Uratoiy School, Birmirigham. He died March 28, 
1888. O.xenluiiii tiaii'lateil Diilliuger's First Age 
of the Chunk (18(10), and I.eetuns on Fe-iiii/'uii of 
the Churches (1S72), also \ol. ii. of Hefele's llisforg 
of the Counctls of the Church (18711) ; and, hesides 
frequent article.s in tlie leading reviews, the follow- 
ing ieaiiied works came lioiii his pen: Catholic 
Doctrine vf the Atoiiciiicnt (1865): Catholic Escha- 
lologg oiul L /iirmaliAiti (1870): Short Stmlics in 
Fcelcsia.'ttiriil llistunj amt Diogiaphif (1884); and 
Shorl Studies, Ethical and llcl 'tgious (18S5). 

Oxeiistlernii, or Oxensterx, Axll, cor.M'. 
Swedish state.smaii, hils Imrn at Faiio, noifli of 
Stockholm, Kith diiiie 1583. He was oiigiiially 
educated for tlie cluircli, and studied tiieologw as 
well as jiirispiiuleiice at I!o‘-tiick, .lena, and \Vit- 
tenbeig, and, aitlioiigli lie entered ( 1002) the ]iiihlic 
seiviee of Ids country, he cnntiniieil all hi.s life to 
take a dee]i iiiterC't in religious i|ne.stions, and 
laboured zealinmly for tlie cxieii.sioii of the I’ui- 
tc.staiit dooti iiic.-. Cliailes IX. despatched him in 
160(3 as aiiibassiulor to the court of Meekleiilmrg, 
and made him senator in 1609. Having displayed 
great prudence ami wisdom in the scUleiiietit of 
disputes between the Eivoinan iiohlcs and the town 
of Keval, lie was appointed by (.'barbs— now iiilirm 
from age — gnaidiaii of the loyal faiiiily and head 
of the regency, (.in the accession of t-Kistavus 
.-bdolphus (ij.v.) in 1011 Oxeiistievna was ereateil 
cliancellov ; ami in 1013 acted as niiiiister-pleni- 
potentiary in the iiegotiation.s for peace between 
Sweden and Denmark, and in 1017 in tliose 'Mliich 
terminated liostilities between .Sweden and Itussia. 
lu 1621, on the depaitnre of the king for the Polish 
war, Oxeiistierna tvas clmrgeil with the administra- 
tion of affairs at home, hut five years later was 
snniiiioued to act as goveriior-geiieial of the con- 
quered districts in Prm-siii. In 1629 he concluded 
peace with the Poles on highly favouiahle condi- 
tion.s. Altlioiigli he strongly oppo.sed the desire of 
Gn.stavns to take part iu the Thirty Years' Al'a!', 
yet, when lie fiinnd that the Protestant symiiatliies 
of the king were irrepressilde, he supported his 
master most faithfully and ably ; Gustavus in 
return charged him with tlic difficult husine.ss of 
iiiauaging the diploniatic relations of Sweden in 
central Germany. After tlie king's deatli it was 
Oxeiistierna who not only kept the Swedish armies 
together, hut .smstained the Protestant cause and 
prevented it going to pieces on the jealousies of tlie 
Geruiaii Protestant princes, disidayiiig masterly 
diplomatic ahility, great courage, resource, and 
moderation. Having in four anluoiis years re- 
organised the Protestaiit.s and leaiiiniated their 
courage hy gaining French and Dutch assistance, 
he went back to Sweden (16.S6). lie had already 
drawn up a constitution, which the estates accepted 
and ratilied in 1634. After his return he resumed 
the duties of cliancellor, adding to them tlio.se of 
guardian to the young queen Christina, u lio, how- 
ever, did not accept the advice of her father’s wise 
friend ami counsellor as it beseemed her. O.xen- 
stienia continued to direct the policy of the Pro- 
te.stanta in Gerniaiiy till the peace of “Westphalia 
in 1648 put an end to the war. He liuiiiiliated the 
Danes and forced them to sign the treaty of 
Bronisehro (1645), and opposed tlie alidication of 
Christina and tlie siicce'-siim of Charles X. This 
king, iievertlieiess, retained iiim in office until ho 
died, 28tli August 1654. See Luiidldad’s Sceusk 
Pfntore/t (2 vols. Stock. 1824); Fi-yxeU’s/i/itoryo/ 
Gnsfavns Adolphus : Geijer’s Histurg of the Swedes 
(Loud, n.d.); ami Journal of Buistrode 'White- 
locke (1772). His Writings and Correspondence 
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l)ei;<Lii to ajipeiir in I88H. — His eldest son JoilAN 
(lOll-di) ciuried tlinnij^li several di]ilonifi.Ue niK- 
sidiis, Ids greatest service Leiiig to act as .Sveilen’K 
plcnipiiteutiary at Osualuuck (IG-tS). Tt was in 
a letter to this son, who fedt himself nnerjual to the 
oHice, that the chanoelloi used the famous phrase, 
‘ Nescis, mi lili, oiiam parva sapieiitia lOgitiir 
Jiniinliis. ’ This ajiliorisin is current, howev'er, in 
an extraovdhiiU'y nuinher of versions {Kote.'i and 
Qiicrwn, 7lh duly 1S8K). — The ytjniif'er hrothoi' Ektk 
{ 1 0'i-t-dd ) vas gnveriioi of Estlionia (KHO), iiiicl 
succeeded his fatlier as chancellor of the kingdom. 

Ox-eye. See CHrLY.s.tNTiiEJi[TM. 

Oxford, the capital of the county, tlie homo of 
the university, and the seat of the Idslmprio of the 
same name, stands ahoiit the eoiiMiienco of the 
riv'ei.s Cherwell and 'I'liames, ,12 mile.s (63 hyrail) 
^YN\y. finm London. The city, under the Act 
of 18S9, is gii\eined hy a council, oomprising a 
mayor, lifleen iihleniieu, and foity-dve eonncil- 
loH, (jf whom Ihvee aldeimeii and nine coiincillois 
arc elected hy the nniversity. U]i to 1886 the city 
returned two inciiihers to jiailiamuntj since that 
date only one. Until about 1830 the are, a and 
poiiulation of the city renuaiiied almo.st stationary, 
exteiidiiiy only a little heyond the limit of the ohl 
city wall as recoiistiiicled in the reign of Henry 


loview all the chief buikliiig.s and places of inter- 
est. Nnii/i riiiis L'ornuiiuket Stieet(‘tlie Corn’) 
containing Ihe lloeliuck and Clarendon Hotels’ 
past tlio latter of which is the entrance to tlie 
Oxford Union Society's moms (the elulj, lihraiv 
ami deh.aliiigdiall of tlie undergraduates, founded 
in 18123). At the eml of Cornmaiket Street is ,St 
Micliaei’s fdinioh, tlie tower of which (c. 1070) is a 
cliaracteiistic .sjiecimeii ot Saxon masonry. Here 
formerly was the iioi tli gate of the city, the 
cliamhers over wlikdi (lakeii down in 177l')’weie 
used as a iiiison, and called IJoc.aido. From the 
end of Cnriiiiiaiket Street, (loorge Street runs went, 
containing the New Tliealru (1886) .and tlie Hiidi 
School for hoys (1881); Jiioad Street runs east 
coutaiuing llalliol. Trinity, and Exeter Colleges’ 
the Asliiiioleaii Miiseniii, tlie Shcldoni.an (Ihe 
University ‘ 'J’lieiitre ’), tlie Claieiidon ISiiildiun 
(used for the C'karenilon I’less till 1831), now as 
university' comiiiittee-rooiiis), and the Indian In- 
stitute (a iihiaiy', iiinseniii, Ac., for iialives of 
liidka .and iiieiiiher.s of the Iiidi.aii Ciiil Seiaice 
studying in O.xtoid, opened 188-1). Bro.ad Street 
was Uie place wheie the Oxford niaityis weie 
hnrned (Kidloy and Latimer on Kith tletn'lier l.mj, 
.and t'r.aniiier on tllst JIarcli 1656). The Maitvin' 
MiMiiorial, a rio.ss in their honour, was hiiilt in 
1841, at tlie end of JM.agdalen Street, the cimtinnii- 
timi of C'ouimarket Street, llean- 


monl Stieet leads west funii this 
point, past the li.audolpli Hotel 
(Imilt 1864), the Taylor Libiiiiy 
(for iiiodeiii literatures, fonnde'd 
by Sii Kohert Taylor, Imilt 1846), 
and llio University (i.illeries (con- 
taining the Itiiskin Uvawiiig- 
sehool, tlie Ainndel JMailde.s, pie- 
senteil to the nniveisity in 1667, 
and other relics of classical anti- 
ijnit.v, a valnahle collection of 
liaiiilingH and engravings, and 190 
origiiiiil drawiiig.s hy Wioliael 
Angelo and Hapliael), to Win- 
eester College. Thence north- 
wards, lij’ AA'alton Street, accC'S 
is got to the llniver.siiy or Claren- 
don Press (removed to now huihl- 
ings here in 1830), to St liarii.abiis 
(.lliiircli (1868), to Port Meadow 
(an oxteii.sise Hat ground he.side 
ilie rivei, liciiig tlio coiiinioii of 
the froeiiien of tlie city), and the 
‘L'liper River’ or pait of the 
Braseiiose College, Oxford— The Qiiiiclrau{;lo (showing alao SiJiro of , St Mary’a Thames north of {dxfoi'd, and ,si) 
and Pome of lladolift'o Library ). to (loilstow, a mined nuniierv, 

fiiiium.H as the hurial-]ilace of 

Iir., and very little lioyoiid the area rcprcseiitod ill Pair ItoHaniond. I’etnrning to the IMiirtyr.s’ 
Loggau’s hivd’s-eyc view (1675). Hut since then Memorial, (he street leading north from Alag- 
tlie city lias grown rapidly', and the rural districts diileii Street (so called from .St Mary Al.agdalenc 
of Ht (tiles’ on the north, St ClemGiit’.s on the west, 011111-011), is St (iilcs’ Stiecl, contaiiiiug St .Joliii’.s 
(Iraiidpoiit on the .south, and Hotley- on the east (.'ollcge and tlie Pii.sey House ( a library and clergy- 
have been eiwered with lines of elo.se-lmilt streets, house, in support ol Anglican jirinciides, estah- 
I’op. (1801) 11,006; (1851) 26,700; (1881) 40,800; lislied 1884 in memory of Ur Pusey, and eoutain- 
(1.891) 03,000. ing ]iis lilirarv). In the AA'oodstock Road eon- 

The topography of O.xford is simple in the tinuation of St Giles’ Street are the church of 
extreme. The river Thames (locally' called the St Aloy’sius (Roman Uatholic), built in 187.5, 
‘Isis’), which has Hewed from north to south, the Radclitt'e Inliriiiary (1770), .and the RadcliH'e 
takes iieve a sliiirp lieiid to the e.ast, and nhont a Uliservatory (1706). In tlie Banbury Road con- 
mile from the angle receives the Cherwell, llowiiig tinuation of St Giles’ Street are Somen'ille 
from the north, iiarallel witli its foriiior conr.se. Hall (a ladie.s' college, 1879), the High Scliool 
All tlie old part of the town .stands in tlie rectangle for girls (18,84), and AVy'cliH'o H,all (a C'linroh of 
tlurs formed liy tlie rivers. The centre of the town England theological college, in the interests^ of 
is at a ])1 ace called ‘ U.artax ’ (derived from unadri- tlie fivangelio.al party', 1877). Went . — Retinning 
./■aren.s’, ‘ four-forked ’), from wliicli four main streets to Carfax, .and taking another quarter of the city, 
run to tlie four points of tlie compass. From Car- (Juoeii Street, continued hy New Road, leads past 
fax, since 1883, Iram-lines run to the four points the Castle ( including the conrt-hou.se and gaol) to 
of the eoiiiiia.ss. Taking in rotation these four tlie railway' stations, and so along the Seven Bridges 
lines of streets, we shall ho able to pass quickly in Road (acros.s cuts from tlie Thames) to Ciiiiiiior. 
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friiiii Cai'i.i'; luii' St AliliiteV Sheet, jia'-t 
the town-liiill (built 17 .'j 2), pulilic libiaiv, com 
excliauoe, ami po't-ottioe (IHSI), St Alilate'-' 
(.‘hnrch (relmilt ‘•iiice lS(i3), Pembtoke College, 
the front of Clii'i-!t ('Imrcli, the entrance to CliiKt 
CImu’h Meadow and Broad Walk, to Folly lirM^^e 
ai io^', the Thames. This bridge was lebuilt in 
1S1.3. (J\er the ohl biidjje A\as a watch-tower 
(taken down in 1779) known as ‘I’liar Jjacon's 
Study.' From near Folly Eridoe, for about a 
r|uavter-inile along the noitli bank of the river, aie 
moored the B, urges (q.v.) of the uuhemity and 
college boat-clubs. 

E((it from Carfax runs High Street in a giace- 
ful cnrre. In the High Street itself, or just off it, 
stand these buildings, in this order finin C.arfax ; 
the city in.arket (1773), the Mitre Hotel (extant, 
as Uagville’s Inn, before 1470), the ctiureli of All 
Saints (built in 1706 fioni designs by De.an Ald- 
lich), the new front of Erasenose, the rni\eisit\ 
Clraieh (St Mary the Viigin), where arc iircachcd 
the university sermons (including the ‘IJamiPtoii 
Lectures.’ q.v.). All Souls, Unixeisity, and Queen's 
Colleges, the ’Examination Sohooln (13S2), with 
tlm Xoil-cnllegiate Stuilents' buildings, ilagdaleii 
College School (founded 1430), Magdalen College, 
and the Botanic flardens (laiil out in lii32). The 
street ends with Magdalen Bridge over the Cher- 
well. From this bridge roads letul to Cowle.t and 
Illley, ppisb the collage crickct-groumls and the 
ruiining-grouncl of the Hniveisity Athletic Club. 
At Cow'le.y i.s a college for army ciindidates, called 
the U.xfoi'd Militaiy College, opened in 1S76, and 
the baiTiicks of the'Oxford military depot. At the 
olmrch of All Saints, Turl Street rums north from 
the High, leading to Lincoln, .Jesus, ami E.xeter 
Colleges, and so into Broad Street at Trinity 
College. From oijpo'ite St IMary’s Church, Oriel 
Street lead.s south p.'ist Uriel (College and the 
Canterbury gate of Christ Church into Merton 
Street, where are Corpus (?hristi and INIerton 
College.s. From St Mary’s Church, Catherine or 
Cat Street leads north, liaviiig on the east the 
Codriiigton Library (built about 1720 by All Souls 
College to receive' tlie library of Chiistopher Cod- 
riiigton, and maintained by the college as a law 
library), and on the w’est the Radclilfe Library 
(built in 1737 a.s a library for meilielne and natural 
science; since 1861 a reailing-room in connection 
witli the Bodleian ) ; ami farther on the Ohl Schools 
(including the Bodleian Library and the Divinity 
.School) on tlie west, and Hertford College on the 
east. Past Hertfoul College a street leads to Xew 
College. C.at Street, after crossing Broad Street, 
is continued by Park Street, whicli leads north- 
wanls past Mhadham College and tlie garden front 
of Tiiiiity College to the Univer.sity Museum, 
Keble College, and Lady Margaret Hall (a ladies' 
college, opened about 1880). Here are the Uni- 
versity Parks, laid out ami kept up by the imiversity. 
They contain the univemitj^ ohservatoiy, erected 
in 1S74. Here are played most of the football 
matches (Rugby, Association, 'WTnche.ster, and 
other varieties of the game ) of the university .and 
college clubs. Here also i.s the new ground of the 
Univeivity Cricket Club, one of the finest in itself, 
ami in its surroundings, in Enghand. A walk lead- 
ing from the Parks, east and .south, is kmnyn a' 
‘Mesopotamia,’ being between two cuts of the 
Cherwell. 

All Souls College was founded in 1437 by .Vrch- 
hishop Chichele as a chantry for the souls of those who 
had fallen in the wars ■with France. It remains still 
a college entirely of fellows ; several of the fellowships 
have been attached to university professorships. The 
front quadrangle is practically as the founder left it; 
the fine ch.apel (consecrated 1442) contains a beautifnl 
rereclos, partially destroyed in 1577 and in 1064, but 


restoied in l.s'Pl. 'I'lie hall (l)uilt m lT2t)i cniitain'. some 
good poitraits of funner fellows, .uiiong them those uf 
Sir 'William I’lack'tuiie. I!i giii.ihl Heher, Sir t'liristcipher 
Wieii, Thoma, T.innei, John Liiiacre, .Jeremy Taylor, 
and Herrick. 

A'lUrrorrvx Ml'semi, the e.arliest piihlic iiuiseiiin in 
England, built ill lli.82 to receive the niitinnitie-, &c. of 
Elias Ashinole (q.v. ), The original collcctiuiis h.n e since 
IMitJ been dispersed ; the bonks and If.S.S. gnmg tn the 
BodlBi.ui, the imtural history specimens to the Miiseiiin, 
the aiitliiopological (including ciinnsitits bi ought home 
by Captain Cook) to the Pitt-Ki\eis collection. The 
iiiuseuin now contains British antiquities, aiitutuities 
from Cyprus, Egypt, .lo. 

BalliuL Coliegf, founded about 126.8 by Bevoigiiilla 
Bitlliol, iiiother uf John Balliol, king of Scotland. The 
buildings are cliietly niodeni, the hall (1877) being a 
bavourable example of recent O.xfoid building. This 
hall contains portr.iits of .loliii "Wyclif the lleformer, 
formeilj iii.aster of the college; of *lrchbishop Taifc ; of 
Robert Btijwiiing, Iionoiary fellow; ,ind of Benjainin 
Jowett, master. Ity means of the Snell and AVarner 
exhibitions, Balliol has load since the 17th century' a 
clo.se connection with Scotland, including among its 
niemheia Adam Smith, John (hiteon Lockhart, Sir 
William H.amiltoii. Colet, Parsons the Jesuit, John 
Evelyn, Psohcit iSoiitlmy, Dean Stanley. -Matthew AiiiuUl, 
-•1. C. .Swinburne, and Cardinal JLiiiiiing were iiieiiibers 
of the College. 

BoULcr.vx Linn.vitY (ipv.), founded in 1602 by Sir 
Thomas llodlcy, in a looiii (built about 1460) ovrr the 
Divinity School for the old library of the university, 
augmented by Hnmiiliroy. Duke of Gloucester. Duke 
Humphrey's Libr.iry had been plundered by King 
Edward 'v'l.’s ooiiimissiuiierB'. The library lias giouii 
10 be one of the great libraries of the world ; it contains 
more than 30,0UU MSS. and 500,000 books, and now 
occupies the wliule of the Old Schools (built 1618) of 
tlie university. The library contains a fine portrait of 
the fomulBr. The picture-gallery attached is one of the 
finest e.vtant e.xanipks of an ‘ ambulaoniin,’ or room for 
walking in, found in old great houses. On its walls hang 
portraits of many benefactors and famous inciiibers of the 
university ; also many liistorioal portraits— e.g. Lord 
Burleigh, Maiy Queen of Soots, Prince Henry (eon of 
James L), James Edward the Old Pretender, d:c. 

Br.vsenose CoLLEiif, founded in 1.‘09 by AVilliam 
Smyth, Bi-liop of Lincoln, .and Sir Richard Sutton. Tlie 
gateway tower ( 1512 ) is the most .striking feature of tlie 
old building. The old ‘biasen nose’ knocker of Brase- 
nose Hall, on the bite of whicli the college w.is built, was 
(it is claimed) acquired in 1890, and is now found in the 
Imll. John Foxe, Robert Burton, De.an Miliiiaii, Barham, 
and F. W. llobertson were btiidents. 

ChuIsT Churcu is both the cathedral of the diocese of 
Oxford and a college of the univeisity. The cathedral 
was instituted in 1546 by lung Henry AMII. in the cburcli 
of the old priory of St Fridcaw'ide (fpv.). This olmrch 
contains many reiiiaiiis of Noriiiaii architecture (1120- 
80), and (it is cl.iinied) some fragiiientv of the oldei 
.Sa.xon church. The college was founded by Cardiniil 
AVolscy in 1.T25 as ‘ Cardinal College,’ the priory of St 
Frideswide being suppressed by him ; was lemodelled by 
the king .as ‘ King Henry ATIL’s College.’ in 1532 ; and 
filially settled, as ‘Clnist Cimrcli,’ in 1516. The hall and 
the kitchen (152‘J) are AVolsey’s woik, and surpass any 
building of the kind in Oxford, or even in England. The 
great quadrangle (‘Tom’ Quad.) begun by Wolsey was 
not completed till 1663. Peokwater Quadrangle was le- 
biiilt ill 1705-61. The entrance tower (fiiii-hed 1682) 
now contains 'Great Tom,’ one of the largest bells in 
England, being the gre<at bell of Osney -Ibbey recast ( see 
Bell, VoI. II. p. oo). The ‘ Broad M'alk' of elms leading 
from the Meadow Gate to the Cherwell, pilanted by Dean 
Fell (q.v.) in 1670, was long one of the finest avenues in 
England ; but its glories have been lessened of hate years 
by storms, the elm being unable to outlast two centuries. 
The library contains a valuable collection of paintings, 
especially by great Italian masters, with a few of the 
Dutch masters. The hall contains many portraits of 
eminent statesmen and divines by great jiaiiiters, from 
Holbein to Millais. Sir Philip Sidney, Camden, George 
Peele tlio dramatist, John Locke, Sir George Coriiewall 
Lewis, Dr Liddoii, Gladstone, and John Euskin are a few 
uf the famous names of Christ Church men. 
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CuKPUfS Chut>>ti CoLListiP, foiaiitled in 15ir> by UicUanl 
Pox, Bishop of "Winchester, in the interests of tvenaissaiice 
learllill' 3 ^ Cardinal Pule ■\vas a student here, Bichard 
Hooker a fellow, John Keble a scholar. 

UiviNlTV yuHOOL, built 1445 SO, a &ijleiidid example 
of Perpendicular architecture. The university was too 
poor to Jinish it, portions of the work showing that the 
carving of the iutervor was designed to be much more 
elaborate than it is. The rich colours of the roof and the 
stained windows were destroyed in Edward VL’s reign. 

Exetkh CuLLKiiK. founded in J 3 14 by "Walter de Staple- 
don, Bishop of Exeter. T'ho buildings of tlie college have 
been imich extended in the present century, and are 
nearly all modern. The chapel (18i)8)is a lino example 
of Sir Gilbeit Scott’s work, and ooutauiH good specimena 
of iiiodeni ]iaiiited glass and tapestry. Members have 
been Grocyn, Glaiiville ; Bishops Bull, Prideaiix, and 
Seeker ; Lyell, Manrici', and Ei'oiuIl*. 

PlEiaTonj) College, founded 111 1S71 by T. C. Baring, 
M.P., in tliG intere.sta of the Clnirch of England. This 
college was ei’cctCMl out tif J\fagdalen Hall (founded 1487), 
which had lieuu removed to tins site m 1882 from its 
foriner site near Magdalen College. The site had pre- 
vumsly been occupied by Hart Hall, founded aliouk 1284, 
whicli hail been erected by Hr Uicliard Newton into 
Heitford College in 174U, Invt dissolved in 1818 for lack 
of funds. The ‘ learned’ John Solden was a member of 
tiart Hall; so also was Charles James Eox. AVilliani 
Tyndall and Clarendou were mundmrs of i\ragdalon Hall. 

Jesus CoLLi;(iE, founded in 1571 by (^ncen Elizabeth 
at the instance of Hr Hugh Price, and its revcimcH 
gi-eatly augmented by Sir LGoline Jenkins, principal 
of the college (lU(il )■ Until the Cuumiishioii of 1855 tho 
college liad an o.xclusively Vyelsh coimection; this has 
been further broken by the Coinnuasion of 1877, but 
there aie still several scholarahip.s and exhibitions ctm- 
fuicd to per.sons of "Welsh birth and education. The 
college contains good portraits of Queen Elizabeth, the 
nominal fouiidrcJsS, and of Chatlos I., a benefactor, 'i'bo 
libi'Hiy iiobsesses many valuable 

ICi'.ULE College, founded in 1870 by suhscription, in 
iiieiuory of John Keble and in the interchts of the Auglh 
can Cliuroli, I’he ornate cliapcd is tlio chief object of 
interest. Tlic hall coutains a imrtrait of Keble. In the 
libruiy is Holman Hunt’s picture, ‘Tlio Light of tlio 
World.' The onllego has a dift'erent eoiistitutiou from 
other colloge.s, having no fellows and being governed 
from without by a council. 

Lincoln College, founded in 1420 by UicUavd Flem- 
ing, Bishop of Lincoln, and refounded in 1474 by Thomas 
llotherain, Archbisho(» of York, to check tho progress 
of Lollardi.sm. The cliapol (ICHl) is a good specimen of 
Stuart work, containing hue ccdiu- pivndliug and painted 
glaa.s. Among its follows have been llobort Sanderson, 
George Hickea, John ICettlewell (the nun-juror), John 
Wesley, Jolin Kadcliffe. 

Magdalen College, founded in 1458 by William 
Waynfleto, Jiishop of Wiiiche.ster. Tliia college, in its 
original fiuadrangle, cloisters, ball, and chapol, built 
1174-81 in the founder’s lifetime, possesses the finest 
buildings of any college in the world. The tower, built 
111)2-1505, on wlioae tap the choir sing a Latin hyiuii uu 
May Hajs is a.scr]bed traditionally to tho initiative of 
Cardinal Wolaey when bursar here. Tho buildings in 
the Grove or Park, built 1785, were at one time regarded 
in Oxford as the perfection of architecture. A new 
cpmdrangle to the west (called 8t Swithiii’b Buildings) 
was added in 1885. 'Hie iiuisical services in chai)el havo 
for centuries been faiiioiis. Among the members of this 
college have been Colot, Latime]’, John Hampden, Joseidi 
Addison, Edmund Gibbon. TIjo college has a fine walk 
round an island formed by two branches of the Chorwcll, 
tho northern side of which is called ' Addistui’s Walk.’ 
Tho liei-oio age of the college was the period 1085-88, 
when its resistance to the arbitrary measures of James II. 
gave it a foremost jrlaco in the history of England. 
Magdalen ILaL, sec Hertford College. 

Manchester New Collicge, a college for the stiuly of 
theology indeponcleiit of creed, has been removed from 
London to Oxford. Buildings for it were erected in 
18U1 in Holywell, the north-eastern suburb of Oxford. 

Manseikld College, tho chief theological college of 
Englisli Nonconformity, was transferred to Oxford in 
188(i. Large buildings for it have been ereotecl on a site 
at tlio back of "Wadharn College. 


Mlrton CoLLr.GE, founded in 1251: at Mahlen ir 
Surrey, and transferred to Oxford in J 274 by iValter dt 
Merton, Bishop of llochebter, ^Yas tho fir&fc rnstitufciuu ii 
Oxforil organised us a college ; and is tlieroforo tlie typt 
wljioli has been imitated by all e.xisting foundations in 
Oxford or Cambridge. Tho old tiuadraiijilu ( ‘ Q^ad. 
ranglo,’ 1278 ) and the library (1375) of tlii.>> college ai4 the 
most primitive college buildings in (Jxfonl, The chapel 
(1424) ifa a fine building, with some good early Imisses 
Members t J Merton College have been remarkable benefac- 
tors to tho university ; Sir Tliomas Bodley, who founded 
the university library, and Sir Henry Saville, who 
founded profcs.sorsliips in geometry and astronomy, were 
both fellow.^. Duns Scotiis is said to have been fellow liGrc 
"irilliain Harvey, di.scovorer uE the oirculatimi of the blood* 
wa.s warden; and other meinbor.s were Jlishops Hooper 
Jewel, and Patte.son ; Antlmny Wood, tho great Oxford 
anti(|U.iry (buried in the niite-cliapul, 1(}()5); and Hteele. 

Mumcum, the ‘ New Jiuhcum,’ was Imilt in 1857 to 1800 
for the reception of the university medical and iiatiual 
science collections, anil the meiliciu and scioiilihc library 
of this Madeline trusLees, and the accomniodatiou of the 
uuivor.sity toachurH in science. Large additions have 
.since been made, iiarticiilarly in the dcpartmuiifcs of 
chemistry, electricity, anatomy, and jiliysiology. A 
new wing was added in 188" to receive the reiiiaikable 
anthropological collection of Ueneial I’itt-lliveis. 

New CoT.i.EGK, fomuled in 1371) by William of Wyke- 
liam. Bishop of Wiiicliester. Walter do Merbon’.s college 
had .so far been the only well-established society in 
Oxford, and was therefore known as ‘tlie college' pa?- 
cxi'vlUnce. ^Yykellaln’B college was therefore known as 
*tlio new college a name which it has letained tu the 
oxclu-sum of tho name tho founder gave it, LSt Mary of 
Winton College.’ Wykeham founded also "BTiicliestoi 
Oollogo to he a sclionl to supply his Oxford college, The 
hall, cluipcl, oloister.s, hell-tower, ami other Imildingb 
were on a scale hitherto unknown in Oxford, and, except 
at Magdalen and Christ Church, havo had no rivals. The 
garden.s are very beautiful, lUid are bounded by the only 
perfect segment of the city wall. The bust-knuivn names 
of iiicMiberH of thi.‘> college are Aroh])ishop AVarhaiu ; 
AVillium AVaynilete, founder of Magdalen College ; 
Henry Chichele, founder of All (Souls; BUliop Ken; 
Sydney Smith ; and Auguabus Haiu. 

New Inn J 1 ali., founded about BiCil), was closed hi 1887. 
During the Civil AVar, when Charles I. held Oxford, m 
1542, the royal mint was set up here, ami tlio old plate of 
the colleges wa.s coined for the king’.s use. 

Oriel Oom.kgk, founded in 1326, nuiuinally by King 
Eilward II., bub really l)y Adam do Broiue, his almoner, 
in a liou.so on the High ytreei, removed in 1321) to Ma 
Oriole,’ a house on the present site, whence it has iU 
modern name. Fur a long time it was known as ‘ICing’s 
College’ (Collegium Regale). Tim huildiiigs are modern, 
the liall and cliaiiel dating from 1037. Alhlliam Lfing- 
laiul, author of Jh'crs iVoirmna, wa.^i, but erroneously, at 
one time believed to have been fellow liurc. Sir M’alter 
Kaleigli was ])robahly commoner for a shorb time. In 
tho first half of the PJLh century Oriel Collego 2 'oHHes-ied 
a most distinguished body of fellows— Keble, Ihisey, 
Thomas Arnold, Archbisliop AVhatuly, Cardinal Newman, 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Pemruokk College, erected in 1624 by T’homas Tusdale 
and Richard VYigbtwick, out of Broadgates Hall, a moat 
anoientplace of academical study, in which Bisbo]) Bonner, 
Boauiiioiit the dramatist, and yir Tlioiua.s Browne had 
been .students. Tlie namo was given in compliiiiont tu the 
Karl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the university, mid 
in liojic of a godfather’s gift from him, which his death 
soon after prevented. Members of this college (and liall) 
have filled the three Anglicim iirimatial sues of Canter- 
bury (Moore, 17BH), Ytirk (Yung, Ifi(ll), Armagh (New- 
coiiio, 1765). Dr Johnson was a student here, 

Queen’s Coi.lege, founded in 1340 by Robert do 
JUglubfold, chaplain to Philippa, fpieun of Bdward HI. 
He arranged that the queen-consort of Enghiiid lor the 
time being should be patroness of tho college ; hence its 
namo, ami several donations by tpieeiis of England when 
tlio collego was in difficulties. Tho college was rebuilt in 
1707-14, Hoary A^. is said to havo been a Btiident hero 
for 0 . short tinio; and other lueiuhera were Cardinal 
Beaufort, AVycherley, Addison, and Collins. The college 
retains the old cersinony of bringing in the ‘ Boar’s Head,’ 
with tlie traditional song, on Christmas Day. 
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St Ai.d.ix Hail, fnmidtd about IddU. uui united tu 
Jlcrtuii t'ollojjL- in 18^2. 

St Eilul'M) Hall, founded atjout 12ti0. Qiiueii's Col- 
Icye appoiiita tlio priiiLijial. Thomaa Hearne, the anti- 
qu iry, was resident liere. 

St J'ihn’s UOLLEur., founded in 1,55 j by Sir Thomas 
White. The chapel, hall, entiance tower, and part ot 
the -.treet front of the outer iiuadr, ingle are siih-t.intially 
tlioee of St Bernard’s College, a house of the L'lsteician 
luonlas, huilt hero 11,37-1330, The garden front of the 
inn-,T quadrangle was built hy Archbishop L,md (q.v.) in 
li;31 . llciiila-rs of this college have deserved well of the 
university, Archbishop Laud .and Di Richard llawlinson 
h.aving been jirincixial benefactors to the BoiHeian. Ed- 
mund Campion, Shirley the dramatist, Ednumd C.ilaiiiy, 
and Lean Afaiisell are other St John’s names. 

St AI.UIV H.ill, founded in 1333 by Uiiel College. 
The h.all long letained a close connection with Oriel, ami 
a fellow or ea-felloiv of Oriel h.as geiieiully been principah 
The .statutes of 1877 contemplate the ultimate incorpora- 
tion of the hall into the college. 

SHLi.noNlAN The LIKE, limit in lllfiO by Archbishop 
.Sheldon for the holding in it of the gi’e.it iiniviraity 
degree ccreiuonies. Tlie.se had hitherto been held in St 
Alary’s C'hurch, but the riotous conduct of the spectators 
(in l(i52 tlie uiidergiaduates h.ad to he kept in order liy' 
soldiers of the garrison) often scandalised those wlio ha I 
regard to the .sacred character of the luiilding. The ‘act’ 
(the degree-ceremony in which all AI.sL degrees and 
doctors’ dogiecs granted during the ymar were supposed 
to ho complutod by ‘ inception ’ ) is now superseded hy the 
Enoiviiia, in which prize oouipositions are lecited (among 
tliem the ‘ Newdigiito,’ q.v.), honoiMvy d..-gree= are con- 
ferred, and a Latin oration delivered. 

Tiii.vitv ( 'inr.ni'JE, founded iti L’i.’il by .Sir Thomas Pope. 
The library is part of Lurhain College wliioh stood here 
( sec DuniMir)| the hall dates from 11)30; the chapel, with 
its fine carved cedar, from lU'Jl; the garden qiiadranglt 
was huilt 10115-1728 ; and large now huilduigs were adifed 
in 1887. The ‘ Lime WaUt,’ planted in 1713, is the fe.atnre 
of the garden. Kettell Hall, on Broad SStreet, near the 
college, built in lfiL.5 by Ralph Kettell (president of 
Trinity), is a characteiistio example of 0.xford architee- 
tiire of the period. Chillingipoi th, Selden, Denham, 
Aubrey, Thomas Warton, Laudor, Xewman, and Free- 
niaii were members. 

TTxiveusitt College had its origin in an endowment 
left in 1‘2-lU by ’URlliaiii of Durham fur the maintenance 
of some graduates of the nniveraity. This was at first 
administered by the univer.sity itself, and the institution 
Called the university’s Great Hall, ‘Jfagiia Aula llui- 
versitatis,’ m distinotion probably from some smaller 
‘halls’ which the iiniveT.sity owned. .Ifterwards the 
administration of the trust was conuuitted to the bene- 
ficiaries themselves; and, under the influence of the 
example ot W, alter do Alerton's foundation, the society 
hiic.ame a college. In the 14th century' there grew up a 
legend that the building occupied the site of a college 
founded liy King Alfred, destroyed in the Laiiish invasion. 
By a later efl’ort of iinagin.Ttion King Alfred was .said to 
have founded University College in S72 A.D. University' 
College was a great pow'er in Oxford nr 1086-88, when its 
master, Obadiali Walker, was the chief agent in the 
lioraan Catholic effort to reconquer Oxford. The lawyers 
Lord Eldon and Lord StoweR, Sir William Jones, and 
the poet Shelley were members of this college. 

IV.ADHASi College, founded hy Dorothy, widow of .Sir 
Nicholas AYadhain, in 1613, on the site of the old Austin 
lu-iary. The beautiful gardens of this college jierhaps 
owe something to the labours of the frinrs. The college 
buildings are an exquisite specimen of Jacobean work ; 
the street front in particular is one of the prettiest bits 
ill Oxford. Admiial Blake was a student here, and bis 
portrait is in the hall. The Royal .8ooiety took its origin 
ill meetings in the rooms of Dr J olm Wilkins, warden of 
Wndliam. 

WoROEsTEn College, founded by Sir Thomas Cookes of 
W orcestersliire in 1714, in Gloucester Hall. Gloucester 
Hall had in 1560 succeeded Gloucester College, a college 
for Benedictine monks, founded in 1283, dissolved at the 
Eeforiuation. Each monastery had its own building; 
and a row of these, forming one side of Worcester College 
quadrangle, each with the coat of arms of its monastery’ 
cai'ved in .stone over the door, is one of the most interest- 
ing bits of old Oxford. During the eai-lier part of EUza- 


heth’o reign GlonceriLi' Hall ivaa hlitd iiitli lloiuau 
Catholic students, theii tutors being graduates ivlio hinl 
: been ejected from their fellowships in v.inous coliigLS for j 
I refusing the oath of allegiance. In the 17tli century 
1 there n.is for some tune a piuject to found here .a colli ge 
j for the education of ch-igy of the orthoiliix Greek Church. 
Lovelace, Sir Iveiielm Dighy. and l)e tjuincey were 
lUelubeTs. 

Tlie luiivei-ity of O-xford i' a corjioiation under 
the title of ‘ the eliancellor, iiiiiNtei', and velndars 
of the imiversity of ( l.xfoid.' It cim.sUts of a body 
of giadnnte-s {masters of aits and graduate' in law, 
iiiedicine, and lUiinity) who aio the governing 
niemher.s of the corporation, and of a body of 
iindergiadiiatefi (and baeliebos of aits) ulio are 
‘in statu pupillari,' that i', .subject to the gov em- 
inent of the oflieens of the uiiii cr'ity and Mitlicnit 
loice ill uiiivci.-ity InisinC's. The statute' by 
' which the imii'ei'ity i' giivenieil are partly the 
code piomiilgateil in the chaiicelloi'liip of Arch- 
[ lii'liop Land, partly the body of ciiactiiieiits i"Hed 
hy a parliaincnlaii cnniiiii.'sion in 1877. The bii.si- 
nes' of the university L fonnally tiaiisactcd in 
three l(Oii.'e.s : (ly the -Viirieiit Holme of Congiega- 
tion, coti'i'tiiig of iimstei' of arts of los' than two 
year'’ stamling, head' of college', deaiLs of ilegiecs 
of voUi'oe', piiife'siii's. examinci', sVc.. in uliieli 
the ceieiiioiiial bn'ine-s of coiifevriiig oulinary 
degrees Ls conducted ; (2) the Hoii'C of Congrega- 
tion, cmi&titiited hy net of iiarliamenl in 18, j3, con- 
sisting of univer.'ity ollietrs, profe"oi', and resident 
graduates (in 1891 tlicio weie 31)1 giailnates resi- 
dent), ill whicli projiosed statutes aii> Mibiiiittcd 
for discmssion iiiid vote : (3) the House of Convoca- 
tion, consisting of all graduates who have kejit 
their names on the bmdis (.3906 in 1801), which is 
in theory tlie siipienie giiveiiiiiig body of tlie 
university. Thus, all statutes and deeree-s of tlie 
univer.'ity are voted upon in coiuocatioii, and it is 
convocation which elects tlie two lueinbers whom 
the university returms to pariiameiit. Practicallv, 
liowever, the hiisiiiess of the iniiveisity is in tfie 
hands of the Hehdonimlal {’oiiiicil and of small 
committees, called delegacies (or ciiratois). Coun- 
cil began as a eonimittee of lieails of liouses, in- 
vented under Stuart absolutism to control the free 
spirit of the univer.sity. It now consi.st,s of the 
vice-chancellor and piuttors, and eighteen persons 
elected hy cum ucntioii, -si.x being heads of lioiises, 
sLx iirofessovs, and six graduate'. Council retains 
tlie initiative in all legislation, the control of most 
of the negotiations in whicli the univeisity takes 
]iait, the nomination of persons to leceive lioiior- 
iivy degi-eos, and the like. Conimittee.s govern 
the institution', of the iiniiersity, suuh as the 
Bodleian Library, the University Cliest, the 
Univer.sity Fiess, and the Mnseuni. The chief 
officers of tlie university’ are (1) the chancellor, 
the official head of tlie university, generally a 
peer tif the realm, elected for life hy convocation ; 
(2) the viee-eliancellor, nominated hy the clian- 
cellor from the heads of houses in rotation, and 
holding office {as a rule) for fonr yeais; (3) the 
two proctors, holding oilice for a ye.ar, elected hy' 
the gradiiate.s of the colleges according to a cycle, 
each college getting its turn to elect a proctor 
every eleventh year. The piroctors are .specially’ 
cliarged with the discipline of the university as 
regards its junior nieiiiuei’s. Each college of the 
university is a distinct corporation, self-governed 
according tu its own statutes niuler sanction of the 
parliamentary eonmiis~ions of 1853 and 1877. 

The earliest historical notice of Oxford shows 
also its importance in early times. In 912 A.D. tlie 
Saxon Chronicle records that, on the death of Ethel- 
red, Edward (the son of Alfred) took possession 
‘ of London and Oxford and all the lands obedient 
to those cities.’ The reniarkalde Castle iiiouiul, 
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now hliiUiiefuU.y iiicUuleil in the precincts of the 
county gaol, Nras heaped up at this period, being 
part of the gloat sj’stem of fortilicatioii'' which 
wei e then raised ag,ainst the Danes. During tlie 
troubled yeais wliicli follow O.^foid i.s' frer]uently 
nienlioued, its position just between Mercia and 
Wessex rendering it iniporliiiit as a citadel against 
invasion, and as a place of parley between Danes 
and Saxons. It may he infen ed that at the Nor- 
man Coiujiiest Oxford olt'ered a btnhhorn re.si&t- 
ance to (he invader (1 ) from the great nninher of 
‘ waste ’ houses iiientioued in the Domesday survey j 
(2) from the vastnes.s of the u’ork erected by the 
conqueror’s governor, Itoheit Doyley, to overawe 
the city and district. Tu’o portions of tliis work 
remain, the tower (now of St Michael ’.s (.'Imich) 
which commanded the ajiiiroach to the assailable 
North Gate of tlie city, and the great keep of the 
Castle (now in tlie piecincts of the gaol). In the 
oonte.st fm the crown Imtwecn tlie Kiiipie.ss Maud 
and iSteplieu (114'2) O.xford was again a place of 
ca]ntal inipoiiaiiec, Mand taking refuge in Oxford 
when diiveii fiom London, and escaidng o\er the 
fro/eii Tliaiiies wlieii tlie castle was alioiit to .sur- 
render to Stephen after ten weeks’ siege. Here 
ill 12oS the ‘mad parliament’ eufuieed on Henry 
III. the .scheme of reform known as the Provisions 
of Oxford (see MoN'fliotiT ). From tills date Oxfoid 
as a town ceases to he of national iinportaiice, 
except for 11 few yeais in tlie heat of the great 
Civil War, when UluirleH 1. made it the centre of 
his operations, the .station of Ills cniirt, and tlio 
meeting-place of tlie ‘ paflianient ’ which he had 
brought together in opposition to that ‘ Long ’ one 
at Westmiustor, 

Jhit at the very time when Oxford, as a city, 
w’lis lo.’-ing' i(M politieal and strategical importaiiee 
tlieio was glowing up within it a distinct, and 
(le.stined often to lie a hostile, corporation wliich 
was to make it for centuiie.s tlic iiitelleeUial capital 
of liiigliiiid. The wmrd ‘ uiiivei.sity ' implies now a 
corporate hodj' of tuacliers and .students, tstal)- 
lislied tor the imisnit of tlie liiglmr hvaiielies of 
learning, endowed with privileges and protected l»y 
cliarter.s granted by .sovoiuign iiowers j and wo liiul 
liy the end of tlie 12tli century and the heMiiuing 
of the Idtii a corporation of tins kind estiililislicd 
in Oxford. Unt tills corporation iiinst liave liooii 
only tile ollioial recognition of ii guilil of loaclicr.s 
witli tlioir pupils wliioh was already in existence 
in tile city ; and a guild of this kind must, in its 
turn, iiave lieeii tlie developmeiit of accideiitnl, and 
perhaps temporary, assemlilages of teacliens and 
students. 'L’lie liegimiing of tlie niiiversity of 
Oxford is tlierofiiru to lie carried as far liack a-s 
the earlier third of the l‘2tli century ; 'fliibaut 
tl’E.stampe.s (Tlieohaldus Stainpensis) about 1120, 
and Itoliert I’lillein in 1133, Iieing recorded to have 
tauglit in Oxford. Tlie university, tlms lieguu 
uniler Henry I. (who in 1130 linilt as a royal 
residence Beaumont Palace in tlio nortli aulmrl) 
of Oxford, in which palace Richard (Jnnir de Lion 
was horn in lliiV), rapidly grew in nninhei’s anil in 
prestige ; and liy the hegiimiiig of the 13th century 
we liiid mipG.s and kings interested in its fortunes, 
its Hcliolars nnmberoil perimp.s Iiy tlioinsands and 
not by liuiidred.s, and the feucis liutween it and tlie 
town eocasionaliy events of almost national im- 
portance. Teachers and soholars in tills eaidy 
university were of tlie secular clergy ; they lived 
and taught in lioiises (‘lialls’) and leotnre- rooms 
(‘scIiooIb’) hired from the townsmen; and dis- 
cirfine was iiraetioally non-existent. 

Tlie fame of tlie university attracted to 0.xford 
the four great orders of mendicant friars imme- 
diately after tlmir arrival in England, tlie Domini- 
can (Black) Friars coming in 1221, tlie Francihcan 
(Grey) Erians in 1221, the Carmelite (Wliite) Friara 


in 1253, and tlie Austin Friais in 1263, Tlie friaiv 
unlike tlie older orders of mouks, who Inul stnoii 
aloof from secular learning, tlirew tlieniselves witli 
entlinsiasm into tlie studies of tlie nniversitv • and 
tlie ‘ .schools ’ ill tlieir convents ami tlieir lectiirei.s 
soon eelip.sed tlie fame of tlie secular .scliool.s and 
teaeheis. Tliat O.vforil can lioast tlie "-realest 
names in iiiediicval learning and legend, Itcer 
liacoii and Fiiar Bungay, is due to these convent- 
nal .scliool.s. So tlireatening did tlie supieiimcv 
of tlie fiians liecoiiie tliat tlie nnivei.sity in the 
eaily 11th century liad a liaid liglit with' tlieiii to 
retain the cmilrol of its own education (see the 
liev. II. llasiulall's paper on ‘ Tlie Friars Pi eacliens 
versus tlio Uiiiver.sity ’ in tlie Oxfoul Histuiical 
Sneieiy's Co/leetaiieci, nil. ii. 1800). 

Tlie intellectual trinmplis of the friais kindled the 
•spark of einnlatiun in tlie older iiioinistic oiileis, 
and tlicy in tlieir turn began to found cunventuiil 
seliool.s at Oxford for students of tlieir own body. 
The Boiicdictiiic.s liad four colleges in Oxfoid ; 
Gloncester College, founded in 1283, part of wlni.se 
Imildiiigs are now in Worcester College ; Duiiiam 
College, peihaps hegmi in ]2tl0, partly now in 
'Tihiity College; Canteibury College, founded in 
1363, now taken into ilie .site of Cliiist Clmrcli ; 
and St Mary’s College, fimniled in 1135, now a 
dwelling-lionse lielongiiig to Biaseiiose. For the 
Cistoreiaiis St iicnmrd’a College was fonmled in 
1137, and parts of this building are still found in 
St Jolm’.s College. 

Tlio introdnetimi into tlie niiiveisily of the con- 
voiitual .synteiii, with the severity of its dlseipline, 
tlieiiitcijienetratiiig stiiiiulii.s of itscomnion life, and 
tlie ellicieiiey of its [lersonal tuition, Biiggesteil a 
change in the iiidvor.sity of secular .students wliich 
was to ed'oet in time an entire revolution in its 
foiiu. Ill 1264 Walter de Meitoii conoeived tlio 
2 ilaii of liringiiig together into a eonimoii lioine a 
iimnher (if hecnlar .studeiilH, engaged in acfideinic 
Htndics but .siilijeet to .sonietliing like conventual 
(lisciiilhio. In 127-1 lie moved iiiB college (wliich lie 
had eslahlisliud at Malden in Surrey) to Oxfoid. 
Two other imstiintioiia, wliich had been foinuled in 
tLxfoi'd at a sliglitiy earlier date, soon, under tlie 
iiilluencc of tlie new idea, took the .shape of Ilalliot 
anil Univoisity Colleges. By 1525 ten other col- 
leges had been instil, nleil, among them such gieat 
ilchiguw as New College, Magdalen College, and 
TVolscy’s Cardinal College (afterwards leeoiisti tilled 
by Henry YIll. as Christ Church, with a fraction 
of its former endowment). 

The Bcforinaiiim of religion, and the dissolu- 
tion of the mon,a.stciies which it carried with it, 
ilchtioyed half tlie gloiy of Oxford. Two abbeys, 
live friarie.s, and live monasUc colleges ceased to 
exist ; anil the western and south- western quarters, 
which had contained the linest Imihlings of the 
city, becanie heaps of stones out of which the 
citizens of Oxford (jnarried building material. 
During the Homauisl reaction under tiueen Mary 
.soinetiung w'a.s done to reiiair the lo.ss thus inllicled : 
Trinity College in 1554 and St John’s in 1555 re- 
Muring to 1 Ixtord Dnrhiun College and St Bernard’s 
College. Jesus College, founded nearly tweiilv 
years later, in Elizalietli’s reign, was the first of 
Protestant colleges. The more .settled tiiue.s of the 
early Stuarts jiatronifieil the gown more liberally ; 
'Wadli.am Oollego coiiiiiig in 1613, Pmiiliroke in 162-1. 
Then came the great catastroidie of the Civil War, 
anil learning and the encomngenient of learning 
ceased. The years iiassed to 1714 before a new 
foundation arose in Oxford, in Sir Tlionws Cookes’ 
Worcester College ; and, excejit for tlie abortive 
attennit (1740-1818) to erect Hart Hall into a 
college, that example found no imitator till oiir 
own times, when the fonndations of Keble College 
in 1870 and of Hertford College in 1S74, followed 
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tjy tlie nan-ference td (Kfoi-il of Maii'fieW C'ollpge 
anil of Maiic'he'^tei New College (cliimgli tlie~c two 
fiillege-i aie not incorjiorateil in tlie nniveiMty), 
heiir witne-ii to tlie new life ivliieli lias tieyiin to 
tlii'ob alike in the Anglican Clmicli and in Mim- 
l•onfo^l^ity. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, and still luoie niider the 
Stuarts, we have to mark a veiy strong dosiie on 
the part of the su]Menie power to compel all 
students ill the univeisity to reside within the 
walls of the colleges and the halls (then live in 
number, now leduced to two). The strong opposi- 
tion of minorities, in matters both of polity and 
faith, tendered English sovereigns and their niinis- 
tei's suspicions and intolerant of students and 
teaohei.s who weie not directly under their control ; 
and to .secure this control tliey lequired that all 
students should reside in the colleges, wdiere they 
were under the charge of goveinors appointed hy 
court iuduence and lesponsihle to the couit. From 
this time, therefore, we have to date the disappear- 
ance of the old university and the develojinient 
of that peculiarly English form, a university of 
colleges. 

Ill tire following si.x: featuies the univei-sity of 
il.'tfoid .sLands in marked contrast to universities 
out of Enelaiid. ( 1 ) The College Sy.stem. Before 
a iieismr becorrrea a irrerrrher of the university he 
nrrrst lu.st of all hecoirie a memhor of one of the 
twenty-one colleges or two halN ; ami tire moment 
he ceases tn he a iiiemher of one of these societies 
hirt actual nrcirrher.shiit of the iinivei'sity is also 
terminated. This means that the Oxford urrder- 
graduate is not left as a unit in a great body of 
two or thi'ee tlrorrsand, hut is made a menrher of 
a ntuch smaller body of jierhaps eighty to two 
hundred memheis, and is therefore srrhjeet to 
closer pei'.simal scrutiny and to .stronger influences 
of social opinion than would he iio«sihle in tmiver- 
'ities diti'ereirtly constituted. It is true that the 
inflirerrce of this eonrmon life is p.utiallv discounted 
iir the case of strulerrts from the pttlrlic schools, 
where similar itilhterrces have already foritred their 
character ; but in the case of .studeirt.s from small 
schools or solitary homes the rdgorou.s social life of 
a giritd college is 'woitderfully etficaciou.s in convert- 
ing the I'aw, dilliderrt, or momse hoy into the frank, 
self-reliant, and .sociable man. (2) The Fellow- 
ship iSysterri, Formerly every first-class ttran (and 
irrany in the second class) could count with cer- 
tainty on Iris fellowship — that is, on a .secure 
eirdirwment (for a shorter or longer jicriod) which 
wmtld enable hiitt to [ittr.sue Iris studies or to pre- 
liare himself for professional life. Some few of 
these fellowships ai’e still open to competition ; 
hut the regulatioirs of the (Jonriirission of 1877, 
wliiclr Kirppressed nratry fellowships to fortud pro- 
fes.sorships, coinciding with the loss of trrore than 
a third of the annual revenues of the colleges from 
the fall in agi'icrrltural rents, have seriously redrtced 
their ntrtrrber and, so fill', depriverl O.xford of her 
best feature. The scholarship systerrr — i.e. endow'- 
inents held during tire tinre of an uirdergraduate’s 
conr.sp, is trot so lUstinotive of Oxford ; though .srtclr 
endowments are more nttmerorrs and valuable in 
Oxford than in any other university. (3) The 
System of Tuition. In foreign urriversities the work 
of tuition is rrndevtaken hy univer.sity teachers — 
i.e. by the professor-s. In O.xford the profes.sotiate 
has withdrawn itself froirr any real share in this 
work, and, so far os concerns the iuas.s of Oxford 
atuderrts, might Ire entirely suppre.ssed without in 
arty way affecting their studies. In all ordiirary 
suirjects, speakiitg gerrerally, the professors have 
long ceased to give systematic instniction, and 
have at most e.xpounded some small, and to the 
ordinary student ofterr unirecessary, point in their 
.subject. It is plain that from two lectures a week. 


deliveipd thiongli at mo-t three tetni^ of -cren 
wppk- paph. a-tudent can leain little iit huignage, 
in history, in jihilosophv, or in s|_.ience. The uiirk 
of tirition uhich in other imivpi'itics is dischaiged 
hy the profp'sm-s F rir (l.vfoid ili-ehaigcd liy the 
college lectiriprs. Formerly a college lecturer 
Icetirred oirlv tit the men of his own college, a 
system which was terirhly rrnfair to the strnlents 
of an irretiK-ieirt college ;"of late jeius the better 
college lectirres have heemiie inactieally n|ien to 
the whole iririvei'sity, anil, esjiei'ially in lectmes 
connected with the hntrom seliools, fiequeirtly 
without fee. The college lectirieis of (Ixfoid are 
thercfoie tlie profe-sors of (Kfoid, except that 
they aie not called hy tliat name, and that they 
lue paid hy their college, not hy tlie univeisity. 
.\t the same time, the old O.xford trailitinn of a 
college tutor devoting himself to the interests of 
the nien of his own college still ciintiiiiies. Apart 
from attendance at lectures, a large portion of 
U.xford tuition consists in taking comjiosition.s, 
translations, pnpeis, and essays either individually 
or in vpiv small classes to one's tutor or lecturer. 
This iiiilividiiirl instiiiction involves, it is true, an 
expeiidituie of time and talent which seems out of 
all loopoilioii to the results it iiehievcs. vet the 
happiest memmies of O.xfonl men are prohahly those 
lialf-linrirs or hour's in their tutor's vooni when their 
inilividtial faults were exposed hy the laige scholar- 
sliip and their individual eccentricities eiiripctpil hy 
the ititspating hut good-natmed chaff’ of a kindly 
mentor. ( )ne result of the leimiikahle iiiipiovenieut 
in college tuition of the last few years hns been 
the almost total disaiipparanoe of the ‘ private 
coach’ from the honour work of the univer.sity. 
Private coaching cnntiiines to a great extent 
in the pass sohonls, partly because .some candi- 
dates have been very badly taught at school and 
are below the level of their fellows, Inrt chieliy 
hecatt.se earn lid ates> are ton idle to read hy them- 
selves. Qirite a receirt flevelnnnrent of the professor- 
iate deserves notice here. 'IVlieir the university has 
resident in it a man of special reprrtatiou in a given 
Itranelr of study, the commiur irniveisity fund has 
of late j ears ajrpoiirtcd him to lecture for three or 
live years in his own subject. In some cases rinder- 
gradnate tl.xfonl has rrot secondeil this by attend- 
ance at these lectures, hut the approval or riiatirier 
scholars has firllowed this inrhlro recognition of 
learning. Errclr lecturers rue known hy the new 
title of ‘Reailer.s.’ (4) The Discipline, The dis- 
cipline of U.xford is rirrrclt stricter than that of any 
nuiver-sity outside Eitgland. AVithin colleg'e the 
government of the college deans, without college 
the vtgilairce of the pi'()ctor.s attd their deprrties, 
repress disoriler and immorality. Sad as is the 
waste of vortng lives in Oxford, no one who lias 
known a la.xer disciidine can refuse to recogrrise 
that if a man goes to the had in Oxford he does 
it of lti.s own vvilfrrl attd obstinate choice. (3) At 
the saitte time, Oxford must be ntarked for the 
excessive luxury arrd idleness of its students. The 
common life of the colleges has this disadvantage, 
that it reqirires coiisiderahip force of character for 
a jioor stndent to live in proportion to his poverty ; 
there being every inrhreement for a man of weak 
clraracter to live after the fashion of his richer and 
more careless contemporaries, Hence the sotr of a 
man of £400 a year often spends (luring hi.s course 
at the rate of the son of £4000 a year, aird begins 
his after-life under a Iteavy lirrrdeir of debt. And 
lastly, anruseriicnt-i of diiferent kiitds, football, 
lowing, cricket, tennis, billiards, cardplaying, 
debating, the theatre, to say nothing of the liaspr 
kinds, such as betting, xvines, worrying rats and 
rabbits, are tlionght of, talked of, and pursued by 
niany undergraduates till barely an hour a day in 
the eight weeks of term is left for any serious or 
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iulellL'ctnal pm'Miit, For this ilevofciou to aimiae- 
jneiils the jiiililio schools are largely respoiisihle. 
(C) The Oxfoul course is entirely out of touch 
with the professional eilucatiun of the country. 
The Oxford uiuler{;raduato, enteriii"’ the univer.sitj' 
at uineteeu or twenty, lind.s himself at twenty- 
three or twenty-fonr, after the expenditure of £S00 
or .£1000, ami tlie foiniatioii of idle habits and 
e.xpeiisive tastes, with his whole life to heyiii 
afie.sh. If he wisljcs to enter the church ho has 
t’enerally to spend some years in a theological col- 
lege I if he de.sirea to oo to tlic bar he lunst lu'occed 
to the Inns of Uonrt ; if ho inteiid.s_ to piractiee 
medicine the lonij ami cx'pensive training of the 
London huhi)ilal scliools has to he gone through. 

Scholars and c.xhihiliuncr.s arc ndinitled to a 
college witlmut special niatriculatiou exanima- 
tion ; intending enininniiers are examined in some 
form or aruilihur by the college tutors. In some 
eollege.s it Is eiiongli to have passed 1 tespoiisions, or 
erpiivalent e.vamination ; in others a further test 
is imjm.sed ; anil .some few colleges aceepit candi- 
dates in the ho)ie that they will in the eonrac of a 
term or two pass Ilesponsiona. IluL the piraetice of 
eollege.s varies so nmeh from year to year that 
]iorhOiial inquiry about the exact imlnre of the 
entranco exaniinatlon is always advisable and 
generally necessary. 

After admission thciu opens iqi a tierpdexing 
variety of courses which lead to the degree ; but 
the general rule will ho found to hold good, ‘avoid 
any new-fangled ooursi' introduced by council, and 
)iroceed along the old hoaleii piaths.* Under 
present arrangements the degree is reached In 
three e.xaminiilions ; (1) lies]ionsioiw, familiarly 
termed 'iSmalls. ’ Thi.s is u preliminary examina- 
tion in the Ldements of Latin, (Iruek, and niathc- 
niafios. It can he pias.sed liefote coming into 
rcsidem'o by iiieaiis of various .school examinations 
or by pire.sentiiig one's self as a candidate for matric- 
ulation from a college. It always to lie 

passed before matriculation, except in tliase case.s 
where Llie instruction available is so liad that a 
pass is lumeless under it. (2) After liesiionsioiis 
the eaudidate has liuforo him the examination 
which the statutes call tlie ‘ First T’uhlic Exam- 
ination,’ hut moil call Moderations ( ‘ Mods ’), or an 
eipiivalent examination. Hero it is necessary to 
decide wliother a candidate .shall (ft) take an 
Honours uxaminatiou in the middle of Ids eour.se, 
(i) take a I’as.s examination at that iioiiit, or (c) 
take an exaiidiialion which inqilies taking an 
Honours exainiuatiou at the end of the course. 
The decision must he made according to tlie eaii- 
didate'.s attainments, guided liy the shrewd advice 
of his college tutor. In the first case (a) there 
are honours to ho had in elassies and mathematics 
(nr ill both, if the candidate read double) in the 
course of the second year; in the second case(i) 
a further o.xaminatioii in classic, s, with the addi- 
tion of the eleiiieiits of logic or some further nialhe- 
maties lias to ho piassed, anil this ought to lie done 
in the fourth term of residence ; in the tliird case 
(e) there is what is called a ‘ jirelimiiiary examina- 
tion ’ in law or in science giving aduiis.sion to the 
final honour .schools. All candidates, whether 
piass or liononrs, have at this stage to pass an 
examination in a small portion of Scripture, or 
an alternative e.xamination pwovided for those who 
ohjeot to thus examination in religion. (3) In the 
final examinations, ottioially termed the ‘Second 
I'ulilie Exaufination,’ but colloquially ‘Greats,’ 
the distinction between pass and honours is very 
marked. For the pass degree a candidate has to 
obtain a piass in three schnoLs, of which one must 
he a language school (classics, French, or German), 
and the other two may he chosen from divinity, 
history (ancient or modern), political economy. 


law, or various hrauehes of natural science. For 
the lioiiour.s degree the candidate iiiaj’ choo.se one 
or more of the schools of — classics (otheially termed 
‘ Literie Humaiiiores,’ including not only the lan- 
guages hat the history and pliilo-sopiliy of Greece 
and Home), mathematics, natural science, law 
iiiodcrn liistory, theology, oriental languages. C)i 
the.se the mast coveted distiiietion is the First in 
‘clas.sical greats,’ traditionally the chief Oxford 
.school, for wdiich most scholars and exliihitioner- 
are rc(|uiied to read, and hy examination in the 
sulijects of which most of the few open or ‘prize’ 
follow.shiiis ale awarded. 

The traditional ‘double first’ — i.e. a first-cla's 
in chissic.s and mathematics, when there were mi 
iiioileralions and only the.se two final schools, siieli 
as was won hy M'. E. Gladstone in 1831 and b\ 
Dean Liddell in 18,33 — is now foi gotten; and as 
many as three, four, or even five firsts are ohtaiued 
without liriiigiug the successful candidate inucli 
rciuitation in tlie unii'cr.sity, or even a fellowsliip. 

Candidates eiiLering for an Iionour scliool and 
failing to get lumours may he cither ‘pfiongdied’ 
— i.e. rejected entirely — or ‘gulfed’ — i.e. allowed 
a stage ill the piass degree. If a c.aiuliilate in ain 
■seliool despiairs of his eliances, he can ‘ scratch ’-k 
i.e. remove Ids name from the list of candidates. 
In many of (he schools, lioth pass and honours, 
there is a f/n'i ruco exaniiualion as well .as a 
written exaininatiim. In the final luinniir .schools 
candidales who liai'e hrolceu down in hoalth may 
obtain an ‘.egrotat’ cerlilicato allowing them to 
jiroeoed to their degree. Four such certificate, s 
wore allowed in 1800, 

The following' list, comiiiled from the liononr.s 
lists of 1800, exhibits the distrihiition of candidates 
among the honour schools and between the four 
classes in each school : 


tiKEAT.S. 


(Ill's I. CIihhU. 


Classics ee -IS 

Wallirinalies. .. . U Ei 

('liciiiisli.v U 7 

Jlovphiilns'y 1 

1‘liyKiea C 

Ginliigy 1 

Potiiiiy 

riiysiolOKJ' ... 

J.IIW a 1(1 

Jliiilrrll History., . . (1 Jl'i 

'J'iieoiiioy 4 11 

Oricliittl 3 


eiii-n ni. (.1.™ IV. Tutoi 


■11 IK r.'t 

li 3 2.i 

4 17 

3 
0 

■ i 

1 .. 1 

o 2 

20 's .02 

3S 10 8(1 

2S 12 68 

3 


MODKlMTIONiS. 

(‘lassies 60 03 82 . . 226 

Illndiciiiatics 7 12 7 20 


A oompiarison of the above table with the list of 
professois, lecturers, aird demonstrators yields the 
ridiculous re, suit that to piroduce twenty-six can- 
didates gi-aduating in honnurs in science the uni- 
versity employs a stall' of twenty-seven teacheis, 
.and that these require the assistance of several 
college lecturor.s. 

The nunilier of persons who graduated B.A. in 
the academical year 1889-90 was 507. The degree 
of M.A. is obtained hy keeping the name on the 
hooks for three (or four) years from the date of 
li.A., liy piaying quarterly dues, and hy liaying 
graduation fees. The number of IM.A.’s taken in 
1889-90 wa.s 421. The university of Oxford grants 
also the degrees of liacholov and doctor in divinity, 
law, niodicine, and music. The exercises for 
degrees in divinity are merely formal, hut the fees 
paid for the.se degrees are corisiderahle. _ The 
hachelora' degrees in law, medicine, and music are 
a-^varded after examinations which have been 
brought up to the standard of those professions, 
but for the most part candid, ates study for them 
outside the university. The doctors’ degrees in 
the same faculties are now awarded, as in other 
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niilvuiBitie-', on tlie proiluctimi of apinoveil the'-O'. 
In tlie iLCiuleinu’al year 1SS9-90 the fnllor\in^ 
jiei'oiH ^'r.nlnated : In lUvinity, li.D. 13, I).l). 7 ; 
in law, II.C.L. 11, H.C'.L. 'd ; in nnidieine, il.lj. 0, 
M. D. 1 ; in nni'ic, 15. i\Ini. 7, 1). 1. 

The nnivei-ity, on the initiative of the Helidom- 
adal Council, from time to time confers honoris 
i-auM the degiees of if. A., D.C.L., and D.D., the 
latter hy custom being always voted to inemljeis 
of the univei'ity who have been raided to the 
episcoiial bench. The number of these ‘honorary 
degrees’ in the academical yeai lSSO-90 w.as a-, 
fidlows : Hon. !M.A. 1; Hon. D.C.L. 7; Hon. 
D.D. 5. 

All ordinas'v degrees rerjiiire th.at candidates 
fahould have kept a specilied number of teinis hy 
having their names on the books of some college 
or hall or of the nun-collegiate students. For the 
degree of li.A. it is further icipiired that the 
candidate should have resided in O.vford dining 
tM'olve tcrm.s. In the acadendcal year there are 
four lei nr — ^Michaelmas term f Uctoher to Deccni- 
her), Hilary or Lent term (.laimary to 'M.arch), 
Easter and Trinity terms (the latter heginning 
the day after the former closes, April to July). 
The lirst two are kept hy si.v weeks' lesidence, 
the hist two hy three weeks' residence in each, 
the legal remiirements of residence heing thus 
cdghteen tveelt.s in tlie year. The colleges, how- 
ever, under ordinary cirenmstanees, reipihe an 
undergraduate to reside eiglit full weeks in each 
term (counting Easter and Trinity as one term) — 
i.e. twenty-fum weeks in the year. 

The nnmhor of undergraduates is now much too 
large to he aeuummoclated within the walls of the 
colleges, and most college.s hai'o undergraduates 


residing outside tlie college in lodgings in the town. 
They arc 'till, howeier, 'tiictly under the control 
of the iiniver.'ity .ind the college. (l)Xoumler- 
giaihiate is allowed to lodge in a hou'e nor with 
a landlord who lias not heen licensed hy the uni- 
versity, a pinvision which paiti.ally gimids ngahi't 
unsanitary lodgings and oieit 'Ciuidaloiis comlnct, 
liut iiiiuicn.sely increases the e\]ien~e of lodging.' ; 
(2) if the iiuilergradnate goc' out or comes in after 
10 r..M. the fact is supposed to he noted in the 
‘gate hill’ which the landloid lias to send weekly 
to tlie college. In Oetoher ISdO there weie lesid- 
ing in lodging' 637 iindergiaduate meiiihers of the 
colleges and halls and 211 noii-collegiate student'. 

Since ISliS theie has heen in (l.sfoi'il a body of 
.students not members of any college or hall, sUled 
foiincil> 'unattached students,’ hut latterly ‘mm- 
collegiate .students.’ These reside in liceiwed lodg- 
ings; liaie a building pioiided hy the imiveisity in 
wliicli they attend Ipctiircs and meet their tiitoia ; 
aie under the disciiiliuarv control of a censor, ,as 
llie stnilents of a I'ullege are under the contiol of 
their dean ; and are supervised hy a hoaid of dele- 
gates, in the same wa\ as the stiidcnls of a college 
are hy the head and fellows of their college. Fuder 
a statute of lSh2 it i' iio"ihle for o memher of con- 
voeatiou to open a * a piivate Imll,' of whiuh he is 
the ‘lieeii'od niastei,’ lor the u'ception of academ- 
ical stndeiits. The-e priiate halls act chiell.i ii.s a 
limbo to which, in piefeience to Icai log the 
nniici'ity altogether, students \iho have heen 
rejouted hy or ejected from the colleges betake 
them.selve.s. 

The niuiiher and disposition of the fellows 
and undergraduate meniheis of the imivensity in 
ISOl are .'liown in the following table : 


University College (UiiU'.) 

.St Ednainil Hall. 

13iilh.ll fliillcgc 

.Mio toll Colli ge. ...... . 

Exeti'i CollUn'O 

Uriel ColIeKij 

St M.iry Hall 

Queen's College 

New College. 

Lilieoli] College 

All Souls College . 

Jlilgilnluil College 

RiaseiiosG College (13 X C ) 

Corims Ghristl College IC C.C.) 

Clirl.st Cluli'cli (Cli. Oil.) 

Trinity College 

.St .Toliii's College 

Jesus College 

Wa(lh.no College .... 

I’eiiibioke College 

W orcestcr College 

N.iu-collegiate .Stinleuts 

Kt llle College 

Hio tforrl College 

Gh.irley’s ( ITlvate ) Hall 

Tiirrell's (Private) Hall 


D.lte of 

I'uiniil itiuii 

Title «»f Ile-aiL 

> 1 ..f 
Fellow- 

Ni, i.f 
Sdiul ir^ 

Xl. 

L^ii0'lthi|ii.l^ iIl. 

Nil of 

ColUltloflt; 

. V 1240 


13 

IT 

14 

70 

. V 1200 

I’lhiciiK'd. 




lifi 

. ‘i I'lih 

MrtNtRr. 

13 

27 

32 

liiu 

. 1274 

W.uden. 

20 

13 

10 

04 

. i:5i4 

Ut (itor. 

:) 

20 

12 

HU 

. 132<> 


14 

30 

0 

()8 

. 

I’riiicipal. 



1 

2‘2 

. vm 

PriJVo^t. 

U 

34 

33 

4S 

. 1370 

Wanh'U. 

24 


13 

1S5 

, 1 ^20 

lloctor 

lu 

lb 

12 

.57 

1437 

■Wiml**!!. 



4 

1 

, 1453 


24 

00 

\b 

no 

. 1500 

Principal 

1.J 

2f. 

20 

7.') 

. 1510 

Pre->idt'iit. 

12 

27 

7 

4'. 

. 154(3 

Dean. 

23 

45 

45 

ISl 

. L554 

Pic.^^idciit. 

11 

2t> 

15 

120 

. I5'r» 

President. 

10 

20 

8 

08 

. 1571 

PriiiciiKil. 

10 

111 

'J 

1.2 

. ioi;i 

Wujdeii. 

3 

lb 

IJ 

(lb 

. 1(324 

blaster. 

h 

2d 


35 

. 1714 

Pr»>vo’‘^t 

0 

lu 

10 

70 

. 18d8 

Ceiisor 




22.5 

. 1370 

Warden. 


li 

0 

100 

. Ifa74 

Principal. 

li 

UO 

0 

44 


Licensed Maatei. 




31 


Licensed Maitei 




fij 



300 

494 

•2'Jd 

2144 


In this table it iimst be noted that in the eolumn 
of coiiinionerft none are reckoned ^vho niatricnlated j 
before ISSti, and that to ascertain the nnniber of i 
commoners in aetiial residence iiliout live per cent, 
must be struck otVthe numbei'r. given. At Merton 
College the scholar.s are called ‘ po^timisters/ at 
Ma^nlaleii College, ‘demies.’ At Christ Church 
the felhnv.s are called ‘ student^,’ and until 1877 
the .scholars were called ‘junior students.’ Christ 
Church, hein< 3 ^ a cathedral as well as a college, 
has also an ecclesiastical foundation of .six canons. 

Oxford is fortunate in having been desenbed from 
the points of view of it.s different interests in several 
attractive handbooks : llev. G. AY. Eoase’s Ox/oi'd Oily^ 
in the ‘Historic Towns’ series {Longmans, 1837); Hr 
Brodrick’s Hhtorv of the U]mmty of Oxford^ in the 
‘Bl^odis of Church Hi.stoiy’ series (Longmans, 1SSI»); 
Bev. E. Marshall’s Oxford Biocese, in the ‘ Diocesan His- 


tories' series (S.P.C.K. 18S2); and The CulkocH of Ox- 
ford: their Histovy nod Tniditiotn:^ edited by A. Clark 
jMetliueiu 1891). Messrs Parkei's Handhook for Oxford 
is an admirable to the arcliitectural features of tlie 
city ; and in Audi ew Lang .* Brief HUtorimL and 

BiScriplireKotts ; new ed. 1890) a chaniiing present- 
ment of Oxford is given both by writer aiul artistft. A 
manual of the sCudie-} of the uni^ciaity is furnished by 
J. "Wells ill bis Oxford and Oxford Life (Methuen). 
A full account of Oxford, civic, ecclesiastical, academic, 
collegiate, personal, up to the end of 17th century, will 
be found in tlie various works ot the great Oxford anti- 
quary, Anthony Wood, in the foUovdng editions— his 
Uhtoi'ii of the Univenitfj and of the CoUojiS and Halh> 
by J. Gutdi (1786-9ti); his Athcme and Fasti, by Hr 
Bliss (1813'20; a new edition of these is in preparation ) ; 
his dill of Oxford^ by A. Clark (1880 seqq.). Eiomtlie 
time of Wood the formal jinnals of the university become 
of little interest and veiy little importance. The interest 
of books about O.xford ratlier lies in the diaries which 
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give the day-to-day impressions of Oxford residents, 
Anthony Wood for the 17th century and 'I'liouras 
Hearne for the 18th (best edition of both by the Ox- 
ford Historical Society), or in leininisceiices of Oxford 
life in memoirs and autobiograpliies — e.g. in the auto- 
biographies of Edmund Gibbon, It. L. Edgeworth, &c., 

I and in Stanley’s Life of Arnold. Part of the ground 
traversed by Wood has been gone over from the point 
of view of modern criticism by James Parker for the city 
(to the year 1100) in his Earhj History of Oxford (Oxf. 
Hist. Soo. 1888), and by Jf. G. Maxwell Lyte for the 
university (to the year 1580) in \\\9. History of ike t/iii- 
versity of Oxford (Macmillan, 1880). 

Periodical publications are — for the city, Yalterls Ox- 
ford Post-o-^ce Directory and Alden’s Oxford Almanac ; 
for the university, Oxford thuversity Calc)idm\ Stadeni*n 
Guide to the Unirersityi Pojidathns of the Doard^ of 
Studies^ and (weekly during term) Univusity Gazette: 
for the diooose, Parker’s Oxford Diocesan Calendar and 
(monthly) Parker’s Diocesan Gazette. The local 

press is exceptionally vigorous, the weekly penny paper.s 
being Oxford Chronide (Liberal), Oxford Times ((Jou- 
servative), Jaeksoids Oxford Journal (established 1763), 
Oxford Guardian. The Oxford Unmrsiiy Herald ia a 
weekly paper (2d.); tlie Oxford Pevieu\ daily diuing 
term, a lialfpenny evening ])aper; and tho 0.cford 
Mayazinc.^ weekly during term, Od., the most established 
of university journalistic venliues. 

Oxford, Eaul of. 8ee IlARbEy. 

Oxford Clay, the principal member of tlie 
Middle Oolite series. See JirRAS,sio iSy.stem. 

Oxford Movciucnt. See England (Cituucii 
OF), and KijiiLE, Newman, Pu.sev. 

Oxfordshire, an inlfuid county of England, in 
shape very irregular, and with an extreme length 
and breadth of 48 niile.s by 20 i is hounded on the 

N. liy Wanidckshire and Northants, E. liy Bnoks, 
S. by tlia river Thames, and iV, by (tloucester- 
shire. Area, 70o .sri. m., ur 483,021 acres. Pop. 
(1801) 109,020; (1841) 103,143; (1881) 170,559. 
Elat and bleak in the norlli and west, e.xcept near 
Eilgeliill (q.v. ), on the 'iVanvick.sliiro border, and 
nnclnlating in the central district, the county in 
the .sontli pre.sents a .succe.ssion of richly wooded 
hills, alternating with pictnre.sque (hile.s, and ter- 
minating on the south-east hordor with a lirancli of 
the OhiUern Hills, which, near Nullleld, attain a 
iieight of nearly 700 feet aiiovo tlie sea-level. 
Eoveiiuist, however, among the natural beauties of 
Oxford, sliire aro the iiumei'ons rivers by which it i.s 
watered, notably the Thames, with its a(Huent,s the 
Windrusli, Eveulode, (Jherwell, and Thame. The 

O. xford and Ilirminghain Canal ailbi-ds access to the 
midland coallields. The soil in general is fertile, 
and the state of agriculture advanced, as evidenced 
liy the fact that in 1889, exclusive of 2001 acres 
under cultivation a,s orcliards and market-gardens, 
no le.s.s than 414,192 acres were under crops, fallow, 
or grass. Ironstone is extensively worked near 
Banbury, whilst of manufactures tlie iiio.st im- 
portant are those of blankets at Witney, paper at 
Bhiplake and Fieri ley, and, to a certain extent, of 
gloves at W'oodstock. TTio county contains four- 
teen liundredK, the niiiiiicipal horoiig'li.s of Banbury, 
Chipping Norton, Ilenlcy-on-TTianies, and Wood- 
stock, and parts of those of the city and university 
of Oxford, and of Aliingdon (tlie remainder being 
in Berk.sliiro), and 202 civil parishes, all iii the 
diocese of Oxford. Three meuvhevs are returned to 
the House of (Jominons for the county, as also one 
for the city of Oxford and two for tlie university ; tlie 
county ooiincil numbers seventy-six menilicrs. Most 
of the historical events connected with the county 
took place at Oxford (q.v.), Imt apart from tliciii 
may he mentioned tho battles of Chalgrove (1643) 
and Cropredy Bridge (1044), The be,st knowm of 
its worthies are Edward tlie Confessor, Leland { the 
antiquary), Drlleylin, Viscount E’alldand, ‘Doctor’ 
Eel], Thomas EHwood, Lord Chief -justice Holt, 


llev. Jaiiie.s Uranger, Warren Blastings, Lord Keenei 
Guilford, Sir William Beechey, Miss Edgeworth 
diaries Reade, Green (the liistorian), Lord Pen- 
zance, Sir William f'^ernon Earcouit, and Lord 
Randolph dmrcliill. See works by Skelton (18231 
and Davenport ( 1869 ). 

Oxidation is the term apidied in cheini.sti'v, 
with a somewhat wide signilicaiice, to tlie cliaio'es 
which occur wlien elementary or coinponud -sub- 
stances enter into new coinliiniitions witli oxygen. 
Tlie majority of tliose chcniical actions to wfiioh 
the term Combn.stion (q.v.) is applied are examples 
of oxidation. TTie protlncts of the processes of oxi- 
datiim are frequently (hut not invariably) oxides. 

Oxides are compounds of oxygen with other 
elements, and are ainoiigst the most important of 
tlie clafvsea of cliemical coinpuiind.s. Basic oxides 
and acid oxides are described in the article 
CnE-MLSTitY (q.v.). Ill addition to these two large 
classe.s of oxide-s there are inniieroii.s oxides wliich 
do not possess either basic or acid propertie.s, nr if 
at all only to a very insigiiilicant degiee. 

Oxlip. See Cow.sLiP. 

Ox-i>eckcr. See 15eef-eater. 

Oxns, the ancient name of a rii’er in we.stern 
Asia, wliich is called by Arab writers Jiliftn, and by 
the Asialic.s of tlie regions tlirtmgli wliicli it ilows 
Ainft or Amfl-Daria. It liseM in the elevated tahle- 
laml.s liolweoii the Tiaii-Shaii Mountains and the 
Hiiulu-ICush, and Ilows west as far as 66° E. long, 
through Badakshan, and then north-west tlnoiigh 
Bokhara mid Khiva, and empties itself hj' several 
mouths into the soutliern end of tlie Sea of Aral, 
Tliere are tu'o main head -streams issuing at 13,042 
and 14,177 feet respectively, and uniting in 71° 20' 
E. long, at 7500 feet. In the first part of its course 
the volume of the Oxns is increased by nnnieroiis 
allliicnt.K, hilt it receives few tributaries after it 
turns luirtli-west, its course then running throuvli 
the deserts of Tiirke.stan. The delta is 90 miles 
long, and enil)rnco.s many lakes and mar.slie,s. The 
principal use made of the river is for irrigation 
purposes ; Khiva ou’es its pro-spority entirely to it.s 
waters. The rii'cr has been ascended for 280 mile.s 
by steamboats. It is believed that before the 
Cliristiaii era the Oxns flowed into the Caspian, 
niid lliat since alioiit 600 A.ii. it lias twice changed 
its couise. The Russians lim’c been considering 
tlie po.ssibility of tnriiing it liack again into the 
Casiiian. TTie pliy.sical conditions seem to he 
favourable, and if the plan were carried cut llnssia 
would got a navigable liighway a couple of liiindred 
miles farllicr towards the centre of Asia. For 
the groat railway bridge across the river (1SS8), 
see BhidGU, Vol. II. p. 444 ; and see works by J. 
Wood (1841 ; no\v ed, by Colonel Yule, 1872) and 
MacGaliaii (1876). 

Oxyji/.o. Bee Dyeing, Vol. TV. p. 142. 

Oxyc'hlorldcs, eliemical compounds contain- 
ing liotli chlorine and oxygen in coinhination with 
.some other element, and intermediate in composi- 
tion between tlie oxide.s on tlie one linnd and tlie 
chlorides on the other. Thus, aiitimonious oxy- 
chloride, BhCCI, is intermediate lietweeii anti- 
iiionious oxide, Sli-.Uj, and anliinoiiioiis cliioride, 
BhCl,. 

Oxygen (.sym. O, atom. wt. 16) is a colour- 
less, inodorous, tasteless gas, long regarded as a 
‘ jiermanent ’ gas, hut liquefied liy Pictet of Geneva 
for the first time in 1877. Its cliemical affinities 
for other elementary substances are very powerful ; 
with most of tliem it is found in oomhination, or niay 
be made to combine, in more than one proportion ; 
with several in as many as four dift’erent propor- 
tions; and there is only one element (finorine) 
■with wliich it does not enter into any oomhination. 
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Owiii}' ti) tlie inteii='ity ■n'itli -svliieh many of tlie>e 
comliination-! take jilace, tlii» ga^ has tlm power of 
siijipni ting Comlmr-tion (i|.v, ) in an eminent ilcgiee. 
It is only slightly soluble in water ; 100 cnbie inches 
of that'liiinid di-solving 4'11 cuhic inches of gas 
at 32“, and only S'tlD inches at .iO'. It is slightly 
heavier than air, its specilic gravity heinj!: I'lOdti. " 

U.vygen gas is not only res]/irahle, hut is essential 
to the support of animal life ; and hence it was 
termed vital air hy some of the older chemists. A 
small animal placed in a hell-glass containing pure 
o.vygen will not he sufl'ocated as soon as if it weie 
2i!aced in the .s,ame glass filled with atmosplierie 
air. For further details on this proiierty of oxygen, 
the reader is referred to the article IlKsVlll.vn'o.N. 

Oxygen is the most ahuudant and the most 
uidely distributed of all the elements. In its free 
state i mixed hut not rombiiicd with nitrogen) it 
constitutes about a tifth of the hulk, and consider- 
ably more than a fifth of the weight, of the atnm- 
sfihere. In combination with hydrogen, it forms 
eight-ninths of all the water on the ghdie : anil in 
combination with silicon, calcium, .aluminium, &c., 
it enter.s largely into all the solid constituents of 
the earth’s crust ; silica — in it.s various forms of 
sand, common iimirtz. Hint, &e.— chalk, liniestonc, 
marble, and all the vaiieties of clay, containing 
about half their weiglit of oxygen. It is, more- 
over, found in the tissues and tiaiils of all forni.s of 
animal and vegetable life, none of which can sup- 
jiort existence independently of this element. 

There are various hihoratory methods of obtain- 
ing oxygen on the small scale, the simiilest of 
which consists in the e.xiiosure of certain metallic 
oxides to a high temperature. It was originally 
obtained by its discoverer. Dr Prie.stley, from the 
red oxide of mercury, which, w'hen heated to aljout 
ToO”, resolves itself into inetallio mercury and 
oxygen ga.s. It may be obtaiiied .similarly from 
red oxide and iierox'ide of lead, the resulting jiro- 
ducts being iiiotoxide of lead and oxygen. 

The ordinary lahoratory method commonly em- 
ployed to obtain an abundant .supiily of oxygen 
conHi.sts in healing ehloi'ate of jiota,sh, KClL);, 
which yields up all it.s oxygen (amounting to 39T6 
per cent.), and leaves a residue of chloride of 
potas.sium. One ounce of this salt yields nearly 
two gallons of oxygen gas. It is found by experi- 
niont that if the chlorate of potash is mixed with 
about a fourth of its weight of black oxide of co|ijier, 
or of hinoxide of manganese, the evolution of the 
gas is greatly facilitated, although the oxides do not 
seem to undergo any change during the process. 

Vai'iou.s jirocesses have been jiroposed for obtain- 
ing oxygen on the large scale, but only in recent 
years has the commercial iiroduction of the gas 
been carried out aufiiciently cheaply to enable 
oxygen to be emidoyed extensively for industrial 
]mri)ose.s. The method employed hy Brin’s Oxygen 
Company comslsts in passing air under iiressnre 
over barium oxide, BaO, heated to a temperature 
of dull i-edne.ss. In this way a quantity of barium 
pieroxide, BaO^, is foimed, and this can be made 
to again yield up its extra oxygen in the pure state 
(being reduced again to BaO) hy heating to a full 
red heat, or, as is actually done in practice, by 
greatly diminishing the gaseous pressure without 
altering tlie tenqierature. It is e.stimated that 
oxygen can he produced hy this jiroceas at a co-st 
of from JB. to 7 b. 6<l par 1000 eulne feet. O.xy’gen 
can now he obtained in iiractically any required 
quantity in wrought-steel cylinders, in which it is 
compre.ssed up to a pressure of 120 atmosjiheres. 

( )r the compounds of oxygen it is nniipce.'^aiy to 
.speak iiere, as they are de.scril)ed in the articles on 
tlie other chemical elements. 

Oxygen was discovered almost .simnltaneously. 
in the year 1774, hy Priestley and by Seheele, the 


Englisli chemist having the iirecedence hy a few 
weeks. Priestley gave it the name of Dephlor/isti- 
euteil Air ; .Sdieeie teiiaed it Eni/iiircal Air ; Con- 
dorcet .shortly afterw.ai-d' .suggested I'lt/d Air, n- 
its iiiost ajiiirojiriate designatiiin ; and in 1789 
Lavoisier, who, by a series of caiefully ennduoted 
and veiy ingenious experiments, jiroved that the 
coinhnstion of hodie.s in the air cimsi.sted es-entially 
in their eheiidcal comhination with oxygen, and 
thus oveithrew the I’liloifidun (q.v.) theory, gave 
it the name which it now retains (frou'i oai/?, 
‘acid,’ and ^nuiau, ‘I iiioduce'), in consequence 
of his (erroneously ) believing that it was a neces- 
sary constituent of eveiy aciil. 

Oxyhydi’ogen. 8ee Limp-light. 

Oj’ov and Teriiiiiier (Fr. oiiir, ‘to hear;’ 
terminer, ‘ to dcteimine ’). See A.SS 1 IZE. 

OystCl’ {(Istrca), a genus of bivalves, the meiu- 
her.s of which are well known to be reiy passive 
and veiy palatable. Strutiiirc , — Tlie fundamental 
ehaiacteiisties, as displayed by the favourite Euro- 
pean species, IJiirrn ci/iilii,, ai e those of other bivalve 
Molluscs (q.v.), hut the ‘foot,’ with which many 
less sedentary forms move, is almost completely 
degenerate, the two valves of the shell aie uneqiiai, 
the hinge which unites them is without teeth, and 



Till' iliirsil surface fs ilnwnwanls, the aiiteiior or Iieail end to 
the left. «, region wlu re water enters anil leaves the animal ; 
the iliirk lines inihcate wliere one mantle-flap has been cut 
away to e,xi)ose tlie other atmctnies; b, giiL; r, niarsdn of 
one of tiie niantle-foht.s : if, anterior lait of hinge; e, hood 
ovcrmoutli ; /, iiosituni of nioutii; ;/, h, labial iialps ; i, mil 
of intestiiiP ; I, tile closing muscle of tlie siieli; in, position of 
tlie 111 ait. 

the jiowcrful clo.sing muscle is almost median in 
j)o.sition. The left valve of the .shell, that hy wliich 
the animal fixes itself, is liollowed out, wfiile the 
other is almost Hat, and the whole animal is .slightly 
nnsynimetrical. On an ofieiied oyster it is easy to 
detect the fringed mantle which lines and makes 
the shell, the ciliated gills or ‘ heard,’ two some- 
what similar flaps (labial palp.s) on each side of the 
mouth, wliich, oycvhnng by a hood, ]ie.s near one 
end of the hinge, the brownish digestive gland, the 
lieart and the kidney.s close beside tlie shell-sluit- 
ting nimscle. ‘ I .suppose,’ says Profe.s.sor Huxley, 
‘ that when the sapid and slipiiery mnr.sel — which 
is and is gone like a flash of gustatory summer 
lightning — glide.s along the palate, few' people 
imafflne that they are swallowing a piece of 
niacliinery (and going machinery too) greatly more 
complicated than a watch’— in fact a living organ- 
ism of a higli order. 

General Life . — The oyster feeds on luicroscoiiic 
organisuLs which are washed into tlie gaiiing shell 
and on to tlie mouth by tlie ciliary activity of the 
gills and jialps; and it may be noted that the 
greenish tinge, regarded by epicures as one of the 
highest credentials of an oyster, is jirobahly due to 
a coinous diet of minute green algie. As every one 
knows, oysters live gregariously in ‘beds’ or 
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'banlvf.’ at ilejitlis of 3 to 20 fathoms ami are 
strangely fastidious as to locality. They have 
many enemies liesides the dredger, such as the 
little .sponges (Clnnie), wluoli hnre iu the shells; 
maiine worms, and sea snails (e.g. Vinimia and 
Mures.), which also ell'ect an entrance; hesides 
still llshos, which swallow little ones intact, nr, cm- 
hracing laiger .specimens, insei t tlieir aims nhen 
the shells gape. Altliougdi those iiassive animals 
liave no eyes or ears they can iletect the .sluidow ot 
.111 approaching boat; the imiiitle-fiinge and .some 
other parts aie umlouhtediv sensitive ; and some 
outluisiasts have even infeued ‘ intelligenee’ fiom 
the fact that iu the ‘ oyster schools’ and elsewhere 
the molluscs learn to keep their shells shut when the 
tide retires or when they are ti'.ansportcd hy mil ! 

Lf/e-A/itmv/— There are many hUeicsiing facts 
ronneoted with the lite-hisloiy of the oyster. Tim-., 
0. cchtH'i is liei miiplnodite, heiiig Hist an egg-hii iiig 
female, aficiw.iids a spei'iii-piodiicing male, n Idle 
(). aiKjiildtit and the .Viiieiicaii 0. nri/iiiird have 
tlie seVes sepal ate. iM.atmity is soiuetimes isapidly 
.ittiiiiied, hut nsiially not iiiilil the thiid or 
limith year ot life, ,iiid the iiiaxiimim toitilily is 
between the foul til and .seventh year. The repro- 
iluctivo seasnn generally hegins in fif.ay, and ciin- 
tiiiiies till the hegiiniing of autuiim, hnt its liiiiils 
.ire exloiided nr lessened liy the coiiditioiis of tem- 
perature. When the s(er hecomes ‘.sick,’ ‘milky,’ 
or ‘out of seasun,’ the iii.uitie-eavity and the iiiter- 
sp.aoes hetwecu the gills aie packed with developing 
eggs, wliioh lislieiiiion call ‘while,’ and at a l.iter 
stage ‘ lilack spat.’ Tiucklaud likened this hlack 
spat tn line slate-pencil dust, and the oiiieigcnce of 
blio yimiig fiom the iiiuthiu' to a juilV of smoko fiom 
a lailwiiy-eiigiiio. He coiiipiited the iiiimher of 
ilevelopiiig eggs iu an oyster at fioiii 270,1)00 to 
829,000; and I’lofossor jilohiiiH, the gicalest (ler- 
iiiiiii auLlioiity on oysteis, calculates that lOOO 
full-giown pai'cnt.s prodiice 440 iiiilliuii einhijos 
aiiiiuiilly. 

These oiuliiyiis aie uuly aliuut , „tU of an inch in 
length, ami iihimt two iiiillioiis ot Lliein might he 
packed into a enhiu inch, hut the nuiiiheis whieli 
vise from an oyater-liaiik me so immeuse that the 
water .seems to he eluiided. They are veiy unlike 
the adults in hiiliit, for they sniiii actively for some 
days hy means of a pnitiusihlo ciliated ciiHliion or 
fciuiii. The valves of the shell are transpiuent 
and aymiiietiieid ; the gills, paliis, and some other 
adult stinotuieH have yet tn lie develo\ied. In the 
Aiiierioiiii oyster, the eggs are set adiift .at an early 
stage, fertilisation aiul the whole ot development 
taking place outside the shelter of the parent. In 
either ease the mortality is enoriuiins ; multitudes 
are waslied away to imsuitahle loeiilities, and nmlLi- 
tmles are devoured hy hungry animals ; in fact 
Muhins coinpiites that out of 440 luilliou cinhryos 
only 421 individuals leaeli maturity. 

'i'hose that survive hecome weighted hy their 
glowing .shells, draw in tlieii ciliated v-elniii for the 
last time, and sink to the huttoin as a ‘ fall of spat.’ 
They settle on .stones, shells, or other ‘ ciilcli,’ and 
often nowadays on chalked tiles or on llnating 
collectoi.s which are jilacod for the jmrpo.se of 
receiving tliein. Moored hy their left shells, they 
grow rapidl.j, from /„th of an inch when (irst 
attached, till at the end of .si.\ to eight inoiiLlm they 
are like thveopeimy jiieces, and are known lia 
Mirood.’ ‘The di.anieter of an oy.ster at two yeiira 
is about two inoheH, another inch is added in the 
third year, after which the growth is niucli ]e.ss 
rapid.' 

Different Kinds.— Oynievh are repi e.sented by 
several widely distributed sjiooios— e.g'. the Euro- 
pean 0. ednlis and 0. angulaia, the American 
0. virgiiiiua with several 'varieties, two otliei.s 
from the western coasts (0. ccnehqihiki and (). 


hlridll)—^^\\ of them eilihle, uliile the C'npu of 
Good Hojic, Aiistialia, Jiip.iii, tke. are not without 
tlicn share. Tliey vaiy coiisideiahly in sire ; tliore 
from;! to 0 indies are common, hut I4{r,l. E. Tcniieni 
found one in Ceylon measuiiiig a little mer 1] 
inches in length. -Imeuean ojsteis are often 
very l.aigc. The hanks of oysters soinetiiiies foini 
important maiiiie ami slime dejiosits — witness the 
hanks of long, iiaiiow' ‘laeooon’ oysteis off the 
const of Geoigiii ,mid other ji.iits of jSIortli Aiiieiica 
whicli arc said to form niilural lueaLwatois. The 
lace is .an ancient one, foi oysters appeal m the 

( '.iihoiiiferoiis stiata, ami two iclated fiiinis 

(Iryiiliiea and Esogy i a— with thick heavy shells, 
are eommiin fossils. The name is sometimes ex’ 
tended to oilier bivalves, sneli as the false oy.stei 
Anomia (one valve of vvhieh is jierfoialed hy a tag 
of attaching hy.ssiis), the pe.ail-oy stor Moldrgiina 
(sec Pk.VIil), .and the llininy oyster Spomlyliis, 

JidibilUji. -T’lie aeonninlatioiis of oyster'-slidls in 
the ‘ Kitehen-iiiiddciis ’ of Neolithic ages show that 
the apiueeiatioii of oysleis is no modem taste, 
To lloiiian jialates (lie oysfei was jirccioiis, and the 
piaises of its ajijietising llavouv {grain nii/fiiimv) 
were often soiiiiiled. Those of Uiitnjiiie' (Ilieh- 
hoimigh, in Kent) weie eiiilv known to the ejii- 
Clues and liiglily esteemed. When e.atcii alive nr 
half-alive in the usual f.isliiou, they are not only 
jileasaiit, hnt niiliilioiis ami leadily digesteil, noi 
can any cv il elVeets (such as jmiasitcs) he traced to 
iiiodeiato imliilgeiiee 111 tliese dainties, ‘The piiints 
of an oyster are,’ l'’iank Diudviand says, ‘iiistthe 
shape, which to he jieifeet should lesemlile vciy 
iiiueh (he jielal of a rose-leaf. Next, Ihe tliickiie-s 
of the shell ; a Hist class Llioiimgliliiod native 
should have a shell of Iho lemiity of lliiii eliina or 
a .T(i|i.uicse lea-cup, ft should also have an aliiiiisb 
im'tallic ring, and ii jieeiiliar ujialeseeiit lustre on 
the iiiiiei side; the hollow fiu the animal of the 
oyster should he as iiiiieh like an cgg-eiip as possilile. 
Lastly', the llesh ilself sliiiuhl he while and ill in, 
ami nnt-like iu taste. It is hy taking the aveuyge 
jiKHmition of meat fo shell that oyslei.s .should he 
critically judged. The oysteis at the liond of the 
list are of coiiise “natives” (oysteis arlilicially 
reared) ; the piojioilion of a well-fed native is one- 
fourth meal. The nearest apjiioaeli to natives, 
both ill beauty and fatness, are the oysteis of 
BJilfoid iu South Wales. The deep-.sea oysteis, 
such as the white-faeed things dredged up iu the 
Cliaiiiiel hetweeii England and France, aie one- 
tenlh meat ; wliilo the very vvuist are .some Freneli- 
men, which aie as thin and meagre as Fveiieh pigs.’ 

Deiiuiiid. — Uf the enoriiions consumptum of 
oysteis a few statistical illiisLiaLimiH may he 
interesting. Thus, it was estimated some jeais 
ago that 5(10 millions vveie sold animally' in London, 
at a CQ.SD of C100,()00 ; hut the supply has .soinew hat 
decreased, and the jirice jier humlied coriesjiond- 
ingly increased. The total British expenditure in 
uy.sters has .since been calculated at •22,0(10,000, for 
ahonfc 240 million nysteis at twojioiice each. In 
I’aiis the annual consiunjilion is said lo he over 
100 millions, which cost, it is said, 1.0.-)4,359 fiancs 
in 18.13, 2,180,000 in 1809. and 4,200,000 in 18SS. 
According to the United .States census of 1.8.80, 
the hnsiness gives employment to over .12,000 
per.scm.s and over 4000 vessels, and involves an 
investmciit of over ,‘f!10,.100,00(). Mure than 22 
niillion bushels arc juoduced, and these sell for 
nearly llfl3,500,000. The industry has develiiped 
enormously vvilhin recent year.s ; in New York 
state alone the cajiital invested now exceeils 
ijiG, 000,000. (Jysteia arc sent from Baltimore, 
New York, and other jirincipal markets in car- 
loads to the west — to hrilwiiukeo, Chicago, 8t 
Louis, and even San Francisco. The great beds 
oconv in Long Island .Sound and Chesapeake Bay ; 
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tlie toiinei in jiait 'Ul^e\ell ami iHiiiled into 
not to exceed oOO acie^ foi ant one pei'on, 
till oy'tev-cultute. Tlie Intahe Y found, hoA\e\ei, 
fiom tlie Gulf of St LiitMeiice to and alony the 
north slioie of the Gulf of Mexioo, and, tlnmnh 
^mallei, at point', on tlio ue^t cuu'-t, a,? I'no’et 
Sounil and .Juaii de Fnca '^tiait. in --ome pait- 
of tlie United State- tlie Clam (!■{.%. ) !iial-> the 
oy-tei in popnlauty. 

— d'he Ihiti-h Mippl\ is deiived fiom thiee 
-ouiee- — fioiii the national o,'i -tei dianks, it Inch aie 
^nadnally oettiny the attention ri Inch theyde-ene ; 
fiiiiii the continental hank- and taiin-, especially 
those of rrancc and Holland ; and fioni the United 
State-, nith tvhioh a tiade aniouiitiiio to ahont 
halt a iiiilhoii dollai.- aniinallv has lapidly gioivn. 
Moieovei', ifc ninst he noted that ;miuii;‘ ojstei- aie 
hugely iiiiported fioiii h'laiice and el-e«heie to he 
‘fattened’ on liiiti-h cultnie-^'ionud-. The prac- 
tical pnohleni is to keep up a supply Millicient to 
meet the larye demand. For vai ion- i e.i-on- thi- 
-eeins to he dillicult. As nystei- Ihe in d to 20 
fathoms of water, they can liaidly he gathered 
ftith much selection ; they me sonietinie- lifted hj 
‘ lakes ’ and tom;-, hut usually hy the diedge ; this 
is a de-trncti\e pioce— , piohaldy killin'; more than 
it -eciiies. Theie -eenis some e'iilence to -how 
that , sheer ovei -dreilgint; iin- almost mined .-ome of 
the liank-, but thib piubahly ha- lieen exaut'ciatcl. 
Changes in the bea-hottom and in the fooil-snpply 
have doubtless had more to do \uth the di-.appe.ii- 
ance of oysters from localities wheie thej once 
ahouiuled, Those who peimit all kinds of dehiis 
and foulness to he emptied into the -eacan baldly 
expect a liouiishiiio oystei-haiik in the iieighhniir- 
hood. To pie-eive the beds, to observe ‘ch)»e 
time,’ to restock when the supply wanes, and 
similar piactical piecaiitions are certainly ellective; 
hut legiilatioiis wliicli are satisfactory on paper aie 
often very unsatLsfaotoiily realised. The leader 
should consult the Pailianieiitary Kepoits on 
British Oi/stcr Fisheries (1S70), and on the liieieae- 
iiig seal city (1876). 

( ii/ster-eiiitiii'e . — .\.iiotliei pi actic.tl eiide.u mir 
which lias been liclily leuarded is that of artificial 
ovster-cultiiie. Tliis is of coiii-e no noveltVj having 
been practised hy the Koiiians. Thus, Pliny say.s 
that ‘the Ihst peison wliofoiiiied aitilicnal oyster- 
lied.s was Seigiiis Oiata (in the tune of Augustus), 
who established them at Hai.c . . . not for the 
giatiSoatioii of gluttony, hut foi the sake of gain, 
as he contiiied to make a l.aige iiicoine hy the 
exercise of his ingenuity.’ In the dajs of the later 
eiii]ierors theie weie well-estahli-hed usticiiriir, and 
Lake Fusaro, the .icheioii of ITrgil, a iiiiuldy salt- 
W’ .Iter pond, nowheie moie than six feet in depth, 
has been fur many centuries utilised for this pur- 
pose. (_lf oyster-ciiltuie theie are many dilleient 
kinds ; it may he cuiitlued to ‘ fattening ’ oysteis in 
some conveniently cuiistiucted pond; or ‘fallen 
spat,’ collected on tiles or aitilieial ‘ ciilch,’ ina) he 
bioiight to the slielteied cultme-gi minds, where the 
young can glow in safety ; or again, oysters may he 
bred in cnntinemeiit, as Professm J. Ryder lias 
succeeded in doing in America. In this last case 
the oy.ster.s were kept in a pond separated fioiii the 
sea by a sandbank, through which water alone 
came and went with the tide ; they piodiiced eggs, 
these grew into ‘spat," the young fell on .snitalde 
collectors, which were afterwarila removed to the 
natuial bed.s. It has even been found possible to 
feitilise the eggs .artificially with .siieiiii from male 
oysters, and though this is not so feasible in the 
case of the Eiiioiiean species, whose eggs are 
retained within the parent until they have to some 
extent developed, tlieie is no theoietical obstacle 
against breeding them in coniinenient. Another 
;)Os-ihility' is to collect the free larvie, which are 
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[ sometimes \ciy aliumlant, and tiaii-tci them to 
cultuip giniiiiils \v lieie the li-ksof nioilality uoiild he 
le— Plied. The 'iiccc-s w Inch has aliiadv .itteiidul 
taiioiis foiiiis of oj-tei oiiknie, of vhith detail- 
will he found in liie lepoit- fitpil iiclon, ceitainly 
waiiaiit- fuither extpii-ioii and cxiimimc-nt, c-]ieei- 
ally a- inanj anlhoiilii- hclifve that tlicie is iiioie 
hope ill this than in ani Ipgi'l.'itiipmpa-iiie- to pie- 
-eno the iiatiiml hank-. Aicaclioii (ip'.) and Caii- 
ealc aie inipoi taut Ficiicli -eats of ri;vstei eiiltnie; 
in Rngland tVliitsl.ihle is mn-t iiotah'ie. The fio-t 
of the winter of 1S!10-!U was estim.itcd to have 
done t‘13,000of damage to the oy-tei- of two coni- 
panie- at Whitstahlc. 

hte l‘ai lianicntai J Itejicit- uii I)n4tr FrJnjif-, (1-70, 
1370, lb7S) ; Pitport of tlic United stiitfs Fislieiics Cmii- 
im-sion, viii., winch ciTitaiiis not only the lesiilts of 
Aiiitncaii observations and ixpeuments lint ti.'iiisl.'itions 
of v.ihialile memoiis hv Hoek, Huhiecht, .iiiJ ilohiu- ; 
It, port of Scotch I-isliLiies Itoaid (J. H. I'lillaiton on 
OSi>ttr-i idtvre id FraiuPt ,1'’ ), Ih'.'d ; Ifohin". hnr Aidfi r 
utu! ill' Auttemv iitirJiaft (1,-77); L'. Ingei-oll, The 
VHitir hidvstiHH of tlir Ciiitfl Shills (ISbl); IV. K. 
Biook", Deuloiniunt inui TuiUctuid of thf Oi/slci ta 
Mariftitini (IS-l), .iiul Slinltcs frnul JJiol. Trih. i. 
1-sU); in Li’iili-li IlhiJ. Jfuii. (vol. i. l--o ) ; 

ilaiipiis of Lome, in O.iod ircird.v G'-yd); Pliilpot, Oii-ii >„ 
ond alt ahoid thini (IbliO). 

Oj.sler-catflier {Tlaiii'itcipHs), a genus of 
hinl- of the f.ainiK Chaiadiiid.c, closely allied to 
the Plmei', and diatiiigiii-lied tliielh h\ tlie long, 
strong, stiaiglit, wedge shaped hill, leg, ,ii modoiatp 
length, feet with only tliicc toes, all iliiected foi- 
wardb and niiited at theii base by a bin, til mem- 
hi.ane. The genus, wliicli is cosmopolitan in it- 
distiihiilion, embi.aces nine .sjiecie.s. Tiie only 
European species, H. oshcilcijui, known alho lus 
the ,Sea pie .nid Mussel-picker, is found on iintiiy 
parts of the Eiio]i-h co.tst, niid is coimiion in .'icot- 
land along the wliole east coast, on the adjacent 
i.'lands even as far as ,‘3t Kilda, and also on the 
Iiish coasts. Altliuiigli a coast hinl, it often warideis 
inland, ainl may he found breeding near inland 
lochs and on the hanks of huge ii\ ei.-. It occiiib 
in Greenland, is coiiimun in Icelaiid, and in iiniiiy 
paits of Euiope, Asi.i, and AfiicM. I(s sontliein 



Oyster catoliei IHuMulopiis uslniki/iis). 


migr.ttioiib extend to Burma, Ceylon, Peisia, 
Mo/amhiqiie, and Senegamhia. The .adult biid 
is about 10 inches long, has lihick and white iihim- 
age, oiange-yellow hill, ciiinsnn iiides, and llesh- 
colnuied legs and toes. It is very legular in its 
feeding lialiits, jias-ing with gieat punctuality to 
and from its feeding-grounds, where it legales 
itself with ninssels, whelks, limpets, annelids, 
cruhtaeeaiis, and .siiiall fish. Its eggs, usually 
three or four in nniiiher, are laid on shingle, iiime 
rarely among sandhills or even in field.s inland, 
ami sniiietiiues on the top of a f.airly lofty stack. 
The oyster-catcher swims well, and takes to the 
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water of its own accord. Its tle.sli, tliongli darkiji 
colour, is palatable. H. mpcnain is a black specks 
ranging from the Cape to the Canaries. Three or 
foul' speoie.s are confined to America. 

Oyster Plant. See SAL,sirY. 

OziPna ( Cr. ozc, ‘ a stench ’ ) is generally used 
of all diseased conditions of the nose accompanied 
by great fetor of tlie hreatli. Tliis may ari.se from 
the ulceration.s oocuiTingin tubercnhu' or .syphilitic 
disease, or in lupus ; from malignant disease ; from 
necrosed lione ; or from the presence of a foreign 
body. Bub it also occurs where none of these 
oan.ses is [iresent ; and to tliia form of di.sease the 
term is lioiited liy some recent wrilcr.s ( h'riinkel, 
Morell hlackenziu, and otliers). In 'these eases 
there is a jiecnliar form of inllammation of the 
uiucmis niemhranc of the nn.se, called di'j/ catwr/i, 
in wliich the morbid .secretion aecumulalos in the 
form of crusts in the nasal oa\'it,y. This may 
occasion eoinparatii'ely little incnnvenipiiee, till it 
lenils, as it often does, to tlie occurrence of an 
oUensive and ehavaoteristic odour, tire precise cause 
of which has not been ascertained. It is a very 
chronic and trouhlesnme disease ; Imt iiinch relief 
i.s olitained by the frequent use of alkaline and 
antiseptic waslies or .sprays. An arrangement 
devised by Clottstein reiulcv.s the secretion moist, 
and so keeps the fetor in aheyauce — the intro- 
duction of a plug of cotton-wool, which is Avorn in 
each no.stril foi' a few hour.s daily. 

Ozanaiii, Antoine hhiKDi'inic, was born at 
Milan, April 2;'i, ISIS, studied at L.yons and Pnri.s, 
and was appointed in 1841 to liil tlie chair of 
Foreign Literature at tlie Sorhoime. He died at 
Marseilles, 8opteml)or 8, 1853. Ozaiiam possessed 
loai'uiiig and iiulnstry, hat fate did not favour him 
in his dieam of rivalling the work of Gihhoii, 
save in sncli fragments as Thtiitc oi la P/iilosujihlc 
CathoUqiiB uu XHI" Sik'lu (1889), llisioiro de la 
Gmlisation uii V“ Siddo (1845; Eng, trails. 1868), 
and HUaks Germaii/qiics (1847-40). A collected 
edition of Ills writings fills 11 veils, (1862-75). 
There are Lives by Karker (Paderhorn, 1867), 
O’Meara (Edin. 187(1), and Hardy (Maiiiz, 1878). 
Ozokerite. 8eo Bitumen. 

Ozone (Gr, ozO, ‘I sineH’). It was remarked 
long ago that a peculiar odour was produced by 
the Avorking of an elootrioal maohine. Van Marui'n 
found that, Avhen olectrio sparks AA'cre passed 
Lhrongli a tube containing o.xygeu, the gas became 
powei'fiilly impregnated Avith this odour — Avhieh ho 
therefore called the ‘smell of electricity.’ .Suh- 
.scqnent Avriters attributed the phenomenon to the 
formation of nitric acid, due to a trace of nitrogen 
mixed Avith the oxygen ; especially as the g'us Avas 
found to act energetically upon lueroury. Thus 
supposed to he explained, these enrion.s results 
Avere soon forgotten. But in 18-10 Sehonhein (q.A-.) 
Avilh remarkable acuteness made a closer investiga- 
tion of the question, and arrived at many most 
curious vosnlts, all of Avhkli have not even yet 
been satisfactorily accounted for. The problem 
remain.s, in fact, one of the most nerplexing, ns 
well as interesting, qiiestion.s imperieotly resolved 
in oliemisbry. The earlier results of SchSnbein Avore 
these : ( 1 ) When Avater is decomposed by the vol- 
taic current, the electrodes being of gold or plati- 
num, the oxygen (which appear.s at the po,sitiA’e 
pole ) possesses in a liigh degree the smell ami the 
oxidising poAVor developed by Van Maniiu Iia' means 
of fi'iotion-electricity. (2) SVhen the pio.sitive elec- 
trode is fovniod of an oxhlisable metal these 


results are not observed, but the olecti'ode Is 
rapidly oxidised. (3) The oxygen colleoted at a 
platinum electrode retains the.se projierties for an 
iiidelinite period if kept in a closed ve.s.sel ; hut 
Jo.ses them by heating, by the contact of an oxidis- 
able substance, and e\’en liy contact with such 
bodies as charcoal and oxide of maiigiinc.se. To 
the substance, Avhatever it may he, Avhich ])osi08ses 
such poAvci'ful chemical allinitie,s, Sehonhein gave 
the name ozone, from its smell. In 1845 lie slioAved 
that the same substance can be produced by the 
action of ])ho,s])lini ii.s on moist air, and hinted that 
it might lie a higher oxide of liydrogeii. 

lie la liive and Mavignao sliortly aftei'AA’ards, 
repeating tlie experiiueiitg of Van Marum, slioAved 
that electric .spaiks prodnoe ozone even in pure and 
diy oxygen, and came to the concln.snm that 
ozone is oxygen in an ullotmpic state, a.s diainoinl 
is a form of colie or cliarcoal. Baumerl, in 1853, 
endeavoured lo show that there aie tAvo kinds of 
ozone — one formed from pure oxygen by electric 
sparks, Avhioh lie alloAvcd to he allotropic oxygen ; 
the other formed in the voltaic deconi])ositioii of 
Avater, Avhieh he endenvoiired to prove to he a 
tcroxide of hydrogen. AndreAvs, in 1856, refuted 
this A'ieAV, by KhoAving tliat no sueli oxide of hydro- 
gen (at leasl in a gaseous form) is produced in the 
electrolysis of Avater ; and that ozone, from what- 
ever .source obtained, is the same body, and is not 
a compound, hut an allotropic form of oxygen. 

In 1860 AndroAVH and Tail iinhlished the re.snlts 
of a series of 'Viihnncirh exjicrimeiits on this sub- 
ject, Avhich led to sonic rcinarkable ooiiclu.sions— 
among Avhicli are tlie folloAViiig ; When the eleetiic 
diseluu'ge is passed through luirc oxygon it con- 
tracts, hence ozone iini.st lie denser tlian oxygen. 
A much greater amount of contraotioii, and a corre- 
spondingly greater quantity of ozone, are produced 
by a .silent discharge of eleotrioity liotAveen fine 
points than by a brilliant series of s])ar]cs. The 
contraction due to tlie formation of the ozone is 
ontiroly reniovoil by the clestruotion of tlie ozone 
by boat ; and this proco.ss can he repeated iiulefi- 
nitcly on the same portion of oxygon. 

.Soret snhsoqnciitly determined the density of 
ozone as compared AA'ith that of oxygen, lir.st by 
absorbing the ozono from the oxygen Avitli Avhio’li 
it Ava-s mixed by means of oil of turpeiitiiio or oil 
of ciiinamoii, and oliserving tlie coiitraetion pro- 
duced ; and later by deterniining the relative rates 
of dilliision of chlonne and ozone. Ho ascertained 
that its density is one and a iuilf times that of 
oxygen. AikIi'caa's shoAved later that ozone is 
rajiidly destroyed Avlieii shaken u]i Avith dry frag- 
ments of gla,s.s, &c. He also proved that the eliect 
AA'hich is (almost invariably, and sometimes in fine 
Aveather poAverfully) produced by tlie air on Avliat 
arc called ozone-test papers — papers steeped in 
iodide of ]iotus.sium Avliieh are rendered hrou’n by 
the liberation of iodine— is really due to ozone. 
He did so by shoAving that it acts u])on merenvy 
as ozone docs, and that it is destroyed by heat at 
the same toiiiporatiiro. 

Tlie quaiititj' of ozone in the atmosphere is never 
groat, and it varies Avithiii Avide limits. Little or 
nothing is known as to its fniiolioii in the air, hut 
it is believed to be active in destroying unwhole- 
some substances, OAviiig to its intensely oxidising 
pi'opertios. Ozone has been liquefied by the appli- 
cation of pre.s.sui'e, at a temporatiive of about - 23” 
C. It is .stated to he liliie in the liquid state, and 
to be liaido to decoiiipo.silion into oxygen, Avith ex- 
plosive violence, on sudden dimimitiou of piressAue. 


p 


the eixteenth letter in our 
aljjliiibet. Tlie symbol was de- 
rived from the hieroglyphic 
picture of a shutter (see Alpha- 
bet ). "il’lien taken over by the 
Semites, the sign was called 
7 yc, ‘the mouth,’ a name ex- 
plained by tlie fact that in the 
Egj’ptian hieratic, from which 
the Phoenician sign was obtained, there are strokes 
resembling teeth, which, houever, disappeared 
before the date of the earliest extant Phoenician 
insciiptions. The oldest Greek form was p, which 
differs little from the Phienichin letter. In the 
Latin alphabet the hook giadually became a loop, 
giving the form P, and this being the old form of 
K, the latter acquired a tail to distinguish it. In 
the later Greek alphabet I' continued to he the 
sign for >•, and the sign for p was diifeventiated by 
lengthening the hook, giving ultimately the form 
n for the letterin'. 

The sound of jj is the sharp labial mute. Hence 
it intevcliangea with other labials, especially with 
i, the flat labial mate. Most languages give a 
m-eferonoe to one of these two sounds. Thus, the 
Etruscans prefeined ji, and have no 6 in their 
alphabet, -whereas the Teutonic languages dislike 
M, especially as an initial. Only six primitive 
Teutonic words, all prohahly loan words, begin 
with p, and in Beowulf and Credinon, taken 
together, only three such words are found. In 
Moeso-Gothic the Greek p was used by Ulnhilas, hub 
only for foreign words, sucli as Paul, Pontius 
Pilate, prophet, and presbyter. Most of our Eng- 
lish words hegiiming -svith p, sncli as plough, parish, 

E 2 oplo, or prince, are loan words from Greek, 
ntin, or Celtic. A piimitive Ai-yan j) corresimnds 
to a Teutonic/, and it is only a (irlimtive i, a very 
rare letter, ivhich can correspoiul to a Teutonic p. 
A "VYelsl^ correspond.s to a Gaelic c and an Eng- 
lish /. Tlm.s, the Gaelic mac, ‘ son,’ is the Welsh 
map or ap. The Gaelic cetliair is the Welsh 
pedwar, and the English four ; and the Gaelic coic 
IS the Welsh pump, and the English five. Owing 
to French influence the English prejudice against 
begins to disapjicar in the IStli centuiy, and we 
get gossip instead of the older godsih, apricot for 
abi'icot, and purse for horse, though even here the b 
is retained in the derived verb to disburse. A ]> 
also intrudes between ni and t, as in empty for the 
Old English cemtig, and in tempt from the Old 
Freneh tenter. In Latin p intrudes also between 
in and I, as in the words excmphim and templiim. 
In like case, as in humble from humilis, b is usually 
the intrusive letter in English words. 

PilTma, a to-wn of Bengal, India, stands on an 
arm of the Ganges, 115 miles N. of Calcutta. Poi). 
15,267. — The district has an area of 1847 sq. m. 
and a pop. (1881 ) of 1,311,728. 

Paca (Ccelogenys, i.e. ‘hollow-cheek’), a re- 
markable genus of rodents, allied to the Agoutis 
(Dasyprocta), represented by a single species [0. 
paca), which range,s in Central aud South America 
from Guatemala to Paraguay, east of the Andes. 
Its cheek-bones are uniquely developed, the zygo- 
356 


niatic arch being enlarged to form a great cavity 
on each .side. Eaeli communicate:, )n- n murow aper- 
ture with the mouth, is lined by nmcoii' memlirane, 
and doe-, not contain food as an nidiiiary cheek- 
pouch naturally doe-. Their function, if they have 
any, i-> unknown. The paca i- large for a rodent, 
being about 2 feet in lengtli. It is stout and .some- 
■what pig-like in build, with a large hhint head, 




Paca ( Culogenys paca ). 


cloven lip, small ears, stump-like tail, thick legs, 
five-toed feet, and rounded hack. The colour Is 
brownish yellow above, whitish below, with whili«h- 
yellow spots or lougitmlinal hands along the .sides. 
Though somewhat clumsy in form and gait, the 
paca runs actively, and can swim well. It live.? 
alone or in pairs in the moist forests, especially hy 
sides of r-ivcTs, and tends to he nocturnal in its 
habits. It makes Inirrows, which are said to have 
three oj-ienings. The female bears only one or two 
young at a hirth. A.s a vegetable eater, the paca 
sometimes does damage to sug.ar-cane plantations 
and gardens. Its fat, pork-like flesh is much 
esteemed. 

Pace. See Yaiid. 

Pacliacamac, a village of Peru, IS miles SE. 
of Lima, ovith the ruins of a temple from which 
Pizarro took immense treasure. 

Pacliniarhi, a sanitarium and convalescent 
depot for European troops in India, is situated, 
2500 feet above the plains, in the Central Provinces, 
110 miles SW. of Jabalpur. 

PacllOinius, an Egyptian monk of tlie 4th 
century, the finst to substitute for the free asceti- 
cism of the solitary recluse a regular ccenohitic 
system. He was lorn about 292, and about 340 
founded the first monastic institution at Tahenna, 
an island in the Nile, where ere long there were as 
manj' as 1400 monks. He also established the 
first convent for nnn.s, which was under the presi- 
dency of his sister, aud he laboured with so much 
diligence and zeal that at his death, aceording to 
Palladius, not fewer than 7000 monks and nuns 
were under his inspection. The writings ascribed 
to Pachoniins are not only woithless in them- 
selves, hut of dubious authenticity. See the article 
Monachism. 
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Pacliyder'iuata (Or., ‘fcluck-skinH’), a term 
applied by Cuvier to lionfed mammals (Ungulates) 
wlueh are not ruminants — e.g. elephants, li;^’rax, 
bog, hippopotamus, tapir, rhinoceros, horse, izc . — 
Hiul whicli have thick skins. For many good 
reasons the term is no longer much used. See 
Mammal.s. 

Pacific Ocean.— Positmn and Rvteiit.—The 
Pacilio Ocean is the largest of the great divisiorrs 
of the ocean, occupyiirg as it <loe.s ahout one-half 
of the water-surface of the glohe aird ntrtre tlrarr 
one-third of the whole area of the rvoild. It is 
almost landlocked tnwai'd.s the north, commniri- 
catiirg with tire Arctic Oceair by the narrow aird 
shallow Behring Strait, only aliont -JO milo.s in 
width, whereas torvairhs the south it opoirs widely 
into the great deep Southern and Antarctic 
Oceairs. Looking irpon its souther n botrndary as 
the Antarctic Gii'ole, its loirgth fimir rrorth to south 
is ahon t 9000 miles, while its grcate.st breailth at 
tire eijnator i.s over 10,000 miles. Its area is 
approximately nearly 70,000,000 sq. in. 

Ihxtory . — 'Ihe Viiciho was lir.st seen by Knvopeairs 
in 1513, when a Hpaniard, Balboa, with a few 
followers, rderved its waters from the summit of 
a momitain in Panama; Columbii.s was arvare of 
its existence, but did nob live to see it. The first 
European to sail upon it was Magellan, who in 
1620 entered it after threading hi.s way through 
tire strait hearing his name, and he gave it the 
designation ‘ Pacilio,’ by which it is known to tire 
present day. From ahnrit this time ti'adc was 
estahliahed hotweeu Europe and the Pacific coasts 
through tlie SLrait of Mirgellau aml vonnd Cape 
Horn. Fiir Francis Drake w'as the first English- 
man to sail upon it, entering it in 1577, and after- 
wards sailing across it as far as the Moluccas. 
The explorers of tlio 17th century discovered Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and other isfand.s, and during 
the 18th eenliiry tlio work of oxidoration was 
carried on by nnnionm.s voyagers, whose nanic.s are 
famous in the annals of geogiapbioal discovery. 
Many of them attempted to (ind passages between 
the Atlantic and Pacilio tlirough tlie Arctic Ocean; 
but the probleiii reinaiiu’d unsolved until Miicluro 
in 1850 discovered the North-west Passage, and 
Nordonskhild in 1874 tlie North-cast Pas,sage. The 
routes are, horvevor, of no practical utility. Dur- 
ing the 19th oentmy many exploring and surveying 
expeditions have completely iiu'estigatcd the region 
of the Pacilio, and among tlie more recent sciciitilic 
expedition.s special mention may lie made of that of 
H.M.S. Chdloujer. 

Bircr-syistcnis . — Compared witli the enormous e.x- 
pauso of the Pacific the area of land draining into 
it is comparatively iusiguificant — 7,600,000 sij. lu., 
being less than half of that draining into the 
Atlniitio. By far the greater proportion of the land 
of Nortli and South America drains in to theAtlnntic, 
the Andes and Rocky Mountains, which form the 
wateuslied, running north and soiitli in more or less 
close proximity to the Pacilio coast, Tlie largest 
American river is the Yukon in the extreme 
north, wliicli is over 2000 miles in length, and llow’s 
into Behring Sea. Proceeding south, w^e find the 
Fra.sor (GOO miles long), the Colmnhia or Oregon 
(750), the Sacramento (420), and the Colorado 
(1100). Tlie South American rivers draining into 
the Pacific are little more than mountain-streams. 
The Asiatic rivers flowing into the Pacific include 
some of the largest and most impiortant livei-s of 
the world. There is the Amur, 3060 miles in 
length, llowing into the .sea of Okhotsk, and with 
its tributaries draining an area of nearly 900,000 
sq. m, ; the Hoang-lio, over 3000 miles long, and 
the Yang-tse-kiang, 3200 miles in length, falling 
into the Yellow Sea, the ooinhined drainage area 
of wliich two livers is estimated to exceed 1,250,000 


sq. m. ; wliiJst llowing into tlie China Sen there 
are the Choo-kiaiig, the Mekhong, and the Meiiani 
The riveis of Aiistialia tliainiiig into the Pacific are 
of slight importance and small size. The total 
animal rainfall on tlie eatchmeut ha.sin of the 
Pacific i.s e.stiiiiated at ahout 5000 cuhio miles ; tlie 
annual river discharge at a little over a fifth of 
that amount. 

Coasts ((lid Seas . — Gonorally speaking, the Amori- 
oati and Australian coasts hoidcring the Pacific aie 
mouiitaiiioiis and free fiom indentations, while the 
A.siatic coasts iiio lor\’ and fertile, with many gulfs 
and hays, and fringtsl with island groups enclosing 
iiumorou,s seas. The Alaskan sliores of Noitii 
America are low and su'aiupy, while the coa.st 
farther south i.s rock.y ami rugged, witli mimerou.s 
inlets and olf-Iying islands. Tlie most considerable 
indentation of the whole Amei lean Pacific coast is 
the (lulf of California, Lbo Gulfs of Panama and 
r-Juayaqui! being the only otheis of importance. 
The southern extremit}' of South America presents 
a compilcto contrast to the rest of tlie coast-line, 
heing broken up into numerous bays with scattered 
Islands, the winding Strait of Sfagellnn separating 
Ticrra did Kuego from the mainland. The contour 
of the Asiatic coast-line i.s iiiucli more diversified 
than that of America, being especially ebarac- 
teri.sed by the oll'-Iying .seas more or le.ss completely 
pn(do.sed and cut oil' from communication with the 
open oeean. Beliring Sea is .separated from the 
Pacific basin by the peniiiKula of Ala.ska and tlie 
Aluutiair Islands, communicating with the Arctic 
Ocean through Beliring Strait. The Sea of Okhotsk 
is divided from Behring Sea by the peninsula of 
Kamcliatka, and from tlie basin of the Paeillc by 
the Kurile IslandB. Tlio Sea of .Tapan is out on 
from the ocean by the Japanese islands, from the 
Sea of Okhotsk )iy the i.sland of Saglialien, and 
from the Yellow Sea by tlie iieiiinsula of Corea. 
The Yellow Sea is an extensive indentation of the 
Chinese coast, and is so niiniod from the large 
amonni, of oclireoiis material brought down by the 
great rivers Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kiang, which 
ilnw into it. The Chinn Sea is .separated from tlie 
Pacific by the island of Formosa, llie Philippine 
Islands, the island of Palawan, and Borneo, and 
from the Indian Ocean by the Malay peniiihiila; 
it include.s the two extensive Gulfs of Tonnnin and 
Siam. The islands of the Ea.st Indian Aroliipelago 
cut uj) this part of the Pacific into several more or 
less distinct seas, known a.s the Sulu, Celehe-s, 
Java, liiuida, and Arafura Seas, the last named 
lying between the noith coast of Australia and 
New Guinea, and including the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. The Coral >Soa is enclosed by the north-east 
coast of Australia, New Guinea, Nerv Britain, the 
Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, and New 
Caledonia, and coiiiimiiiicates witli the Arafura Sea 
by Torres Strait. The Pacific coast of Australia 
is luouutaiuous and free from any considerahle 
inlets, the iiio.st important liarhoiir.s being Moreton 
Bay and Port Jackson, the latter one of the 
finest in the world. Ba.ss Strait separates the 
island of Tasmania from Australia. The main 
Islands of Norv Zealand are separated by Coolr 
Strait, and the ]irhioipal bays are the Gulf of 
Ilauraki, Bay of Plenty, Hawke Bay, ami Pegasu.s 
Itay. 

tslands . — The Pacific Oeean is remarkable for 
the innumerable small islands and i.sland groups 
which stud its surface, but the area occupied by 
the truly oocanic islands i.s very small ; they are 
principally congregated towards the central and 
western portions of its basin, the eastern portion, 
for some considerable di.stanoe off the American 
coasts, heing coniparath’ely free from islands. The 
principal continental islands may be briefly onu- 
mevaled ; commencing at the soutlievn pioint of 
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South Aiiieiica, and proceeilmg northwards alunj; 
tlie .Vnieiiciin const, then southwards ahing the 
Asiatic coast, we liiivi; Tieiia del Fiie^o and the 
ishands off tlie coast of Chili; Vancnu\er, Queen 
Chill lotte, Prince of "Wales, and other Wands oil 
the coast of Ihitish Nortli Aiueiica ; Kodiak Island, 
oil' the Alaskan coast; the Aleutian chain of 
islanil', stretching from the Alaskan peninsula 
towaiils the Asiatic coast and enclosing nehring 
Sea; tlie Kuiile Islands, stietchiiig from the 
peninsula of Kamchatka to the Japanese Islands ; 
Saghalien ; tlie islands of Japan ; Formosa ami 
Hainan, oil' the Chinese coast ; the Philippine 
Islands; lloineo, Celebes, Sumatra, Java, and 
otlier Wanils of the East Indian Archipelago ; Now 
Oninea ; New Caledonia ; An&tialia and Tasmania : 
and New Zealand. The oceanic islands of the 
Pacific are all either of vnlcanie or coial oiigin, 
the volcanic Wands lying witliin tlie rone of coial- 
reef builders being fringed with coral-ieefs, while 
tlieie aie large numbers of islands enliredy of coral 
formation — coral atolls. The principal groups aie 
the Sandwich Islands, in the centre of tlie North 
Pacilic basin, IS' to 22“ N. lat. , consisting of eight 
larger and four .smaller islands, containing many 
active and extinct volcanoes, inelndiiig the weli- 
kiinwn Kilanea in Hawaii, said to he the largest 
active crater in the world ; the Conin Islands, 
south-east of Japan; the Ladrone or Mariana 
Islands, between l.S“ and 20“ N. lat., containing 
several active volcanoeB ; the Caroline Islands, 
south of the Ladioiies, mostly of coral formation ; 
the Mav-shall Islands, east of the Carolines, entirely 
of coral formation ; tlie Hilbert Islands, on tli'e 
equator, of coral forniation and densely populated ; 
in the Soutli Pacilio tliere are the Solomon Island.*, 
the New Hehride.s, tlie Fiji Islands, tlie Friendly 
Islands, the Samoa or Navigator Islands, the 
Society Islands, all fringed by coral-reefs, and the 
Panmotu or Low Archipelago, an extensive group 
of coral islands lying between 10’ and 25’ S. lat., 
besides the volcanic Galapagos group on the equator 
about COO miles off the coast of Ecuador, and others 
of less extent and importance. 

Depth. — The Pacific was formerly looked ni>on as 
rather a shallow' ocean, hut we now know that .some 
of the gieatest depths in the wmld occur in it, and 
that on the whole it is deeper than the Atlantic, 
its mean depth being about 2500 fathoms. Tlie 
eastern basin i.s comparatively uniform in depth, 
between 2000 and 3000 fathoms, except a large 
area under 2000 fatlionis e.'itending fiom off the 
coast of Chili in a w'esterly direction for over -10’ of 
longitude, while off the uurtli-w’est coast of North 
America the 2000 fathom line lies a considerable 
distance off-shore. The we.stern basin i.s much 
more diversified, numerous groups of Islands, 
shallow' water, and immense depths occurring 
irregularly ; the greatest depths yet sounded are 
found ill this region of the Pacitie. The Ckullemier's 
deepest sounding, 4575 fathoms (nearly aimile.s), 
was in the sea between the Caroline and Ladrone 
Wands, w'hile the American ship Tmearoru found 
a depth of -1655 fathoms to tlie north-east of Japan, 
where a large area of very deep water extends off 
the Kurile Islands and Japanese coast ; more 
recently depths of over 4000 fathoms have been 
di.scovered off the coast of Chili, and a British 
surveying ship has sounded in 4530 fathum.s east 
of the E’iji Islands, which is the deepest sounding 
leoorded south of the equator. There are many 
detached patches throughout the Pacific with 
depths of over 3000 fathoms. The .seas border- 
ing on the western basin of the Pacific vary 
considerahly in depth : the depth in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, the Yellow' Sea, and the Java Sea does 
not apparently exceed 700 fathoms; and the 
Behring Sea, the Sea of J'apaii, and tlie Arafura 


Sea aie all iiniler 1500 fatlioiiis ; wliile the China 
Sea, Celebes Sea, Sniu .Sea, and the Bamla Sea 
are in some pl.oces over 2o00 fathoms in deptli. 
The hulk of watei tilling the Pacific ia eatimated 
at 170,000,000 cubic milc'. 

nVWs’ mid Cityreiit -,. — The .surface cun cuts of 
the Ihacilic Ocean depend to a great extent upon 
the diicclioii of tlie pievailiiig wimL, the principal 
of which are tlie two trade-wimL, IJowing moie nr 
leas constantly, the one from the noith-eaat, the 
other fioiii the Miiitli-east. Between tlieae two 
regions is what is called the equatorial lielt of 
e.olms, which is found all tlie year imind north of 
the equator in the eastern Pacilic, hut in tlie weat 
Pacific it is 'outh of the equator during the .siiiiuiier 
of the southein lieniispliere, and during tlie soutliern 
w Intel it is replaced by a legnlar soutlierly hiee.;e ; 
iioith and aoiitli of tlie tiadc-winda, also, theie are 
two other belts of calms. In addition to the tiade- 
winds, there are tlie innn'oon.s, which blow with 
gieat regulaiity, hiit the direction of which changes 
according to the aeaaon. Monsoons aie e'pecially 
prevalent in the weat Pacific, their general direc- 
tion being 'Oiitli-eaat, north-east, or nortli-weat, 
ami tlicy cause auifnce-currents, tlie dhection of 
wMcb likewiae changes witli the .season. Tlie 
differences between the temperature and atmo- 
spheric pi eaaiuc over the land and over the water 
cause monaoonal winds. In mid ocean the winds 
are found to liave a greatei seloeity tlian in tlie 
vicinity of tlic land. 

Tlie Pacific is maetically cut oft', as far as the 
circulation of tlie deeji water is concerned, from coni- 
miuiication with the Arctic Hcean in tlie nortli, hub 
toward.* the south it lias uninterrupted coimmini- 
cation witli tiie Antarctic. A cold surface-current 
II 0 W.S constantly northward.s from the Antaictic, 
dividing into two at t'ape Horn, one entering 
tlie Atlantic, the otlier llowing along the coasts of 
Chili and Peru, thence turning to the westwards ; 
hut the cold w'ater frequently met with along the 
eastern co.asts of America is evidently brought from 
oceanic depths by the action of off-shore winds. 
The great equatorial ciirient flows to the west- 
ward, divided liy a counter-current running in an 
opposite direction into two branches, the nortliern 
one on approaching the Asiatic coast being de- 
llected northwauls and finally north-eastwards os 
the Japan current, which i.s comparable to the 
Gulf Sti'eam in the Atlantic ; the soiitliciii branch 
is diierted to the .southwaid, llowing along tlie 
.shores of Australia and New Zealand, tlieiioe curv- 
ing eastwards, and ultimately merging into the 
Antarctic .siiiface-ciirient. There aie many minor 
currents, and blanches of these moie important 
one.s, diverted hj' the numerous groups of islands. 
The broad currents, circling in the one direction in 
the North Pacific and in the opposite direction in 
the South Pacilic, enclose in their centres two 
miniature Sargasso Sea.s somewhat similar to 
that of the North Atlantic, though not .so well 
marked. 

I'eiiiperciluic uf the Wider . — Tlie temperature of 
the surface- water.* of the Pacific varies with the 
season, but in the tropicid regions the variation is 
very small. Between the latitudes of 43° N. and 
45° S. the temperature of the .surface is always 
aliove 50° F., while north and south of these lati- 
tudes it is nearly always below 50° F. The highest 
teninerature occuis among the islands of the Malay 
Archiiielago and off the Mexican coast, whei e the 
mean temperature rises to 35° F., and in the sea 
between ,Japaii and New' Guinea the temperature 
in August reaches 84° F. In the South Pacific 
the temperature of the surface-water is appar- 
ently higher than that of the air, w'hile in the 
North Pacific the rei erse is the ca-e in some places. 
The temperature of the water below the surface 
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a.s a 5>eiieval i iile deci'ease=. a=i the depth increases, 
the lowest tein])emtui'e occurring at the hottoin in 
great cleptlis, where tlie bottom temperaturo fip|icai-& 
to he nearly oon.staiit all the year round, u.snally 
about 35“ F., varying to a alight extent in different 
pails of the ocean from 34°-7 to 35°'5 F. This 
I'ofeis only to the open ocean, for in the enclosed eeas 
of the western basin of the Paeilic the ininimnni 
temiieratiue is usually found .some distance above 
the bottom, depending upon the dojith of water 
over the bariior cutting oft the sea from the general 
oceanic circulation, the body of water below that 
depth being of a iinifoim teiujieiatnre. Aa a 
typical example we may cite the Sulu Sea, where 
at a depth of 400 fatbom.s a minimum tenipcratnie 
of 50° ’5 F. is readied, and this temperature eon- 
tinnes doivn to Llie bottom in 2500 fathoms. The 
temiieratmo of the intermediate water in the open 
ocean deerease.s rajiidly at liist fiom the surface 
downward.s, and then slowly down to the bottom, 
a temiieratme of 40° F. being naiially met with at 
a deptli of bolu'ceii .300 and 400 fathoms, irre.spee- 
live of tile surface tenipeiature, which may vary 
fiom below C0° to over 80° F. 

Salinity . — The salinity of the snrfnoe-waters of 
tile ocean clianges with the season ; increase of 
evaporation uiises, while iirecipitatiou in the form 
of rain lowens, the salinity, fn the Soutli Paeilic 
there i.s a region of liigh salinity in the ueigh- 
honiiiood of the Society Islands, tlie maximum 
salinity hein^ 1 '02750 (taking imre water at 4° C. 
as unity); in the North Paoilie the salinity is 
never so liigh, the maximum being 1 '02650, while 
in some regions the salinlly falls to 1 '02485. The 
hurface-u’ater of the partially enclosed sens of the 
western portion of the Pacific is naturally much 
fiushor tliaii tliat of the open ocean, due principally 
to tlie exceptionally Imavy rainfall. 

Dciiusits . — The Paeilic Ocean, as might he .siiji- 
po.sed h'om its gieat extent and its great r.ange in 
depth, ooulains all the vsirietics of maiino deposits 
from tho.so of shallow water to tliose found only 
in the greatest depths of the ocean, These deposits 
will be dealt with in tlie article Ska ; see also 
works cited at CiiAbUiNuiiit, Coral, Polynesia ; 
the Scottish Gcoyvaphical Magazine, vol, iv. ; and 
an article by the present writer in Nature, vol. 
xxxix. 

Psicific Kailtvays. See Railway, Canada, 
United States. 

Packard, Alpiieus Speino, an American 
naturalist, son of the liistorian of Ilowdoin College, 
was horn at Brnn.swick, Maine, 19th February 
18,39, graduated at Boivdoin in 1861, and was for a 
time assi, slant to Agas.siz at Cambridge, He took 
part in several scientilio expeditions, was state 
entomologist of Massachusetts in 1871-7.3, and 
lectured at Bowdoin and elsewlierc. In 1878 he 
heoame }ii'ofo.sbor of Zoology and Geology at Brown 
University. But he is liest known as a distin- 
guished entomologist; his classilication of insects, 
propiosed in 1863, has been generally accepted. As 
nn evolutionist, Profes.sor Packard is one of the 
leaders of the ‘Neo-Lamarckian ’ school (see 
Lamaeck). Besides popular works and text- 
books, Ids writings inclnde Structure of the Ovi- 
positor of Insects (1868), Development and An- 
atomy ofLimulus Polyphemus (1871-85), The Cave 
Fauna of North America (1888), The Labrador 
Coast { 1891 ), monographs on the goomotrid niotlns, 
the locust’s brain, pliyllopod ernsiacea, &c. 

Packfong, or PeTONG, a Chine.se alloy or white 
metal, consisting of arsenic and cupper. 

Paco. See Alpaca. 

Pacto'UlS, anciently the name of a small brook 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, which rises on the 
norUiern slope of hloiint Tniohis (modern Siiz 


Diffjli), Hows north past Sardis {Sort], and empties 
itself into the Hermns (Kodtu,). It is never moie 
than ten feet l)road and one foot deep. The .sands 
or mud of Pact(dns iv'ere long famoms in antiquity 
for the ])aiticles of gold-dust whicli they contained. 
The collectiun of these pai tides, .accordim' to 
legend, was tlio source of Cimsns’ \'ast wealth. 
The brook is now called Sarahat. 

Paciivill.s, the eailiest of Roman tr.agic i)oets, 
the sister’s son of Ennius, ivas liorn at Brnndisimu 
about 220 H.C., lived mostly in Homo, .and died at 
Tai'entiim, ninety ye.ars of age (130 li.c.). His 
dramas, of whidi only fragmenls aie ext, ant, weie 
formeil after Gieck models, fsee Riljheck, Trayi- 
corum Latmorum ItrJiqnitr (]S71). 

Padans', capital of a resideiicv on the west 
coast of Bumatia, anil .seat of the Dutch governor 
of the west coast piovinen, is situated at the mouth 
of the P.adang River, and li.as a lii'isk trade. Pop. 
15,01)0. The residencio.s of Pad.ang and the P.adann- 
Highlands have a joint jjop. of (bS86) 869,760. ” 

Paddy. See Rice. 

Padclla (Itab, ‘ a frying-pan ; ’ plur. 2 nirlcllc], 
a shallow \'eh.se] of metal or earthenware used in 
illuminations. 

Paderkoril, a to-wn of "iYestplialia, situated 
50 miles SA\'. of Hanover, at the .sources of the 
Pader, a triliutary of the Lip])e. It has lieen 
largely rebuilt since a destmetivo lli-o in 1875. 
The line Romanosipie cathedral (Roman Catholic), 
completed in 1163, is built over the sources of the 
Pader, and contains Ibo .silver colHii of St Liborins, 
Other noticeable ediliees are St Bartholomew’s 
Chapel (1017) and the town-house (1615; re.stored 
1870-76), Tlie nianufactnres include glass, soap, 
and tobacco factoiies, breweries, diBtillerie,S| railway 
and printing ivork.s ; the town cai'ries on a coii- 
.siderable trade in cattle, fruit, and wool. There 
are mineral siiringH close by. At Padurboni Cliarle- 
magne hold his llr.st diet u'ith the cmupiercd 
Saxons. It was a II, arise town. In 1622 it was 
sacked by the Duke of Brnnswiek, and it changed 
hands more lluui once during the Thirty Years’ 
Wai". From 1614 to 1819 it was the seat of a 
Roman Catholic iinivursity. Pop. (1885) 16,624. 

Padilliun, a town of Lancashire, 3 miles AT. 
of Burnley and 8 NE. of Blackhuru. Cotton is 
the staple manufacture, witli coal-mining and 
stoiie-quarrying. Pop. ( 1881 ), witli Hapton, 8974. 

Pildillil, Juan de, one of the most popular 
heroes in Spanisli history, was a scion of a Tole- 
dan family, and was apiiointcd liy the Emperor 
Cliailos V. military commandant of Saragossa. 
While he was so employed a formidaUe rebellion, 
caused by the excessive taxes which tbs emperor 
imposed on the Spaniards, to defray the cost of 
his various wans in Italy, Cermanj’, and the Low 
Countries, broke out among the towns of Castile, 
and the rebels, who U'cre known as commiincros, 
called upon Padilla to put bimsell at tlieir heail. 
He was successful in a iinudicr of enterprises 
undertaken ag.ainst the royalist jiarty, hut on 
2.3d April 1521 was completely beaten at Villalos- 
This coullict decided the fate of the rehellion and 
of Padilla himself, ivlio Ava.s taken prisoner,^ and 
next day beheaded. His wife, Donna Maria de 
Pacheco,' rallied the remnants of the rebel army, 
and for a long time hold Toledo against the royalist 
besieging army ; after its fall she retired to 
Portugal, where she died in 15.31. Numerous poems 
and dramas celebrate their deeds. 

Pn(li.8hall, in Turkish Padlshag (Persian 
padi, ‘protector’ or ‘throne;’ shah, ‘prince’), one 
of the title.s of the Sultan of the Ottoman empire, 
and of the Shah of Persia. 
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Padlia (Ital. Podorft), a city of Xorth Italy. 
•23 l)y lail W. by S. of Venice and IS SE. of 
Vicenza, i^ ‘.till ^urroumleil tvitli walk. The inin- 
eipal streets aie lined with aveadeb ; most of the 
otlief', Pbpecially in the olilcr pai'te, are nanow, 
dark, and ill-paved; but theie aie several hand- 
Mjine bipiares and tine giLtc~. The lii’st place amtmg 
the public buildings belongs to the municipal 
palace (H7'2-12I0), a Imgc structure testing on 
atohe~, with balconies running round the upper 
story. The roof (14‘20) of its great h.all (2fi7V 
feet long, by S9 wide, and 7S high) is pterhaps 
the largest in Europe unsupported by jiillars. 
The churches (nearly fifty) inclnde the catlieilr.al 
( l.")5‘2-17o4) ; St s4.ntony (l‘23f)-l."07), said to liave 
been designed by Xiccola ila Pkano, a bnihling in 
the Poitited style, tvitli Dyzantine blendings, and 
a richly decorated interior by I)(jnatello, Sansovino, 
and others — the hones of St Antony rest in a eide- 
clmpel ; St Jnstina ( Idth century), a tine Eenaiss- 
ance church, with an .altarpii^ce by Veronese, .and 
other pictures ; church of the Eremitani {13th cen- 
tury), with frebcoes hy Mantegna; the chapel of 
the Anuuuci.atioii (1303), adorned with frescoes by 
(iiotto; and the chapel of St George (1377), with 
frescoes hy Avanzi and Altichieri. Tlie ‘ saint’s 
bcliool’ is adorned with frescoes hy Titian and Ids 
pupils, illustrating the life of St Antony. Dona- 
tello’s fine equestrian statue of Gattainelat.a, the 
Venetian captain, btand.s in front of the church of 
St Antony. Padua has enjoyed greatest fame 
from her university, foundei( hy the emperor 
Frederick II. in 1‘2'21, tliough the line Kenaksaance 
buildings date from 149.3-1552 ; tliere are now 80 
teachers ami 1 100 students. To it is attached one 
of the oldest botanical gardens in Europe, and a 
library ( 1629) of 138,500 vok. and 2500 ilSS. The 
fit}' rau.sonni (18S1) contains antirpiiarian, art, and 
nuinibmatio collections, a library, and archives. 
There is not much imlnstry or niuoh commerce, 
though leather, cloth, and gut-strings are prepared. 
Pojn (18S1) 47,334. Padua’s most celebrated 
natives were Livy and Mantegna. One of the 
oldest cities in Italy, Patwin came under the 
Homan .supremacy in 215 B.c. In the 5th century 
it w£ib .seveiely iiandleii by the Huns, and was 
bandied to and fro between the Goths and the 
Eastern emiiire. From the Londjards it passed to 
tlie Franks (774) ; during tlie (luelpih and Ghihel- 
line quari'el it alternately submitted to the em- 
pernr.s and .sided witli the Lombard citie.s. In 1318 
it took to itself as lord the head of the C.ai-rara 
family, who ruled it till it was compuered by 
Venice in 1405. Venice kept it till 1797, when it 
was given to -Vustria, who held it (except from 
1S05-14) until it was incorporated in Italy in 1S6G. 
The province lias an area of 797 sq. ni. and pop. 
(18S9) of 437,656. 

Padu'call, capital of McCracken county, Ken- 
tucky, on the Ohio River, 48 mile.s above its month, 
and just below the entrance of the Tennessee, 226 
miles hy rail WSW. of Louisville. It h.as a lai'ge 
tv.ade hy river and mil, and contains shipyards, 
foundries, railway-shops. Hour, saw, and planing 
mills, and manufactories of soap, vinegar, ice, furni- 
ture, tobacco, &c. Pop. 8030. 

Piean (of doubtful etymology), the name given 
b_y the ancient Greeks to a kind of lyric poetry 
originally connected with the woiship of Apollo. 

PiCdo-ltaptisiii. See Baptism. 

PtBOny. See Peonv. 

PtBStllin, anciently a Greek city of Lucania, 
in Southern Italy, on the present Gulf of Salerno. 
It wa,s founded by the Sybarites some timebetween 
650 and 600 B.C., and was ori'dnally called Posi- 
donia. It was subdued by the Lucanians, and 
from them passed to the Romans, who e.stablislied 


a colony theie about '273 D.c. Tlie Latin poets 
sing the in-ake-. of its ro'es, which bloomed twice 
a year. Picbtiim was burned by the Saracens in 
the Othcentuiy, and r.avageil by" Robeit Guiscard 
in the 11th, and nevei lecovered firmi the^e disasters. 
Portions of the ancient vails and ilnee well-pre- 
served Doric temples leniain. Hee Lalirouste, Lci 
Temples tic Pcestum ( 1877 ). 

PagAn. See Burma, Vul. II. p. 506. 

Paganini, Nicolo, tlie famou- riolinist, vas 
horn a porter's son at (ienoa on IStli Fehiiiaiy 
1784. His genin.s showed itself eaily, and, practis- 
ing sometimes a single passage for ten hinir.s iim- 
ning, he acqiiiied a mastery over his iiiatinment 
that has never been equalled ; the vulgar, indeed, 
asciihedit to diabolic agency. It niii.st be con- 
fe-sed he w.a.s too much addicted to iiieie feats of 
musical legeideiiiniii. He gave his fir, it concert as 
early as 1793; began bis professional tours in It.aly 
in l&Oo ; in 1.S27 received fium the pope the older 
of the Golden Spur ; in 182S-29 nuade a gieat sensa- 
tion in the chief towns of Austria and Germany ; 
and in 1831 cieated an equal furore in Paris and 
Loudon. He had gambled iimcli in youth, hut he 
returned very rich to Italy; and he died at Xice 
on 27tli !May 1840, drawing a last long note on his 
favourite G .string. 

.See his Life in French hy Fetis (18.71), in Italian by 
Eriini (1873), and in German by Niggli (18b2); also 
voL ii. et Grove's Dkiiomruoj Mnuc (1880), and Engel's 
I'rum Mo:aH to Mario (1880). 

Page (derivation variously assigned toOr.pr/ls, 
‘a boy,’ and Lat. mgus, ‘a village’), a youth of 
noble or good biitli employed in tlie service of a 
royal or noble personage. Tlie practice of employ- 
ing youtlis of noble birth in peisonal attendance 
on the sovereign existed in early times among the 
Persian.s and Romans, and w.os a special feature of 
feudal tliivali’y in the middle ages. Tlie degree of 
page was preparatory to the further degiee.s of 
esquire and knight. The practice of educating 
the higher nubility as pages at court began to 
'decline after the 15th century. Pages still figure, 
however, on ceremonial occasions at the chief 
courts of Europe. The Cnrjis of Pages at St 
Petersburg is a cadet scliool for the Kus.riaii Guaul.s. 

Paget, SiK George EnwARD, K.C.B., was 
bom at yarmouth in ISOS), and educated at the 
Cliarterhouse and at Camhiidge. He took his B. A. 
degree in 1831, became Fellow of Caiii.s in 1832, 
M.D. in 1838, D.C.L. Oxford and Duihani, LL.D. 
Edinburgh, and F.K.S. in 1855. In 1872 lie was 
appointed regius professoi of Pliysic in Canibiidge, 
ami became K.C.B. in 18S5, ilir G. Paget may 
well be regarded as a public benefactor, as having 
taken the principal part in the great advance that 
has been made of late years in the education of 
medical practitionem. — His brother. Sir Jame.S 
Paget, Bart., was born at Yaiinouth in 1814. 
He hecaine member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1836, Hon. Fellow in 1843, memher 
of the Council in LSU5, pre.siilent of the College in 
1873, Bradshawe Lecturer in 1882. Serjeant- 
siiraeon to the Queen, surgeon to tlie Prince of 
Wales, and consulting surgeon to St Bartholoinew’.s 
Hospital, he wa.s created baronet in 1871, and in 
the .same year LL.D. of the university of Edin- 
burgh. ’Two standard works are Zectures un 
Surgical Patholoijg (1853; 4th ed. 1876), and 
Clinical Lertures\i&~o). He is vice-chancellor of 
the iiniveurity of London, and <% memher of the 
Institute of France (Academy of Sciences). 

Pagoda ( a Portuguese corruption of tlie Pert-ian 
htd-kiulah, ‘idol-temple’) is originally an Indian 
temple of the approximately pyramidal shape 
especially characteristic of tlie Dravidian style 
(see Vol. "VI. p. 109). Tims, the great pagoda at 
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Taiijnre has a perpendicular part two stories in 
lioig'lit, 82 feet square, and above that thirteen 
stories, forming an elongated pyramid about 100 
feet high. The basement section i.s simple in out- 
line.s, but adorned by niche.s and pilasters ; the 
pyramidal portion is somewhat elaborately sculp- 
tured ; and the ■whole is cro-wned by a dome (said 
to consist of a single stone), which brings the total 
height to 190 feet. The temple stand.s in one of 
two great courtyards, and in the .same court stand 
several small shrines, one of which is .so beautifully 
carved as to riial in interest the great temple. 



The date of the latter i.s not certainly known, hut 
is with much prohahility referred to the beginning 
of the 14th century. ' The so-called ‘Thousand 
Pagodas ’ of IJranihanaii (q.v.) in Java are obviously 
modelled on Hindu originals, either Jain or Hiut- 
dhist. The lluvmese pagodas are desovibed and 

illustrated at 
Vol. II. p. 
5 0 5. T h e 
term is also 
loosely ap- 
idied to the 
Cliinese Uta, 
or tapering 
tower, of 
wiiicli the 
mo.st famous 
was the Por- 
celain Tower 
of Nanking, 
described at 
Vol. III. p. 
186. This 
svas erected 
in the begin- 
ning of the 
15tli century ; 
only nine of 
the proposed 
thirteen 
stories, cased 
in syhite por- 
celain, were 
completed, and the height never exceeded about 
260 feet. It was destroyed by the Taipings in 1856. 
First-class pagodas have seven, nine, or thirteen 
stories, the more numerous second-claas ones 


usually three or five. Pagodas are ocoasionallv 
still erected — sometimes of iron. ^ 

Palilanpiir, or Pal an run, a town of India, 
capital of a native state (area, .8150 sq. m. ; pop. 
234,402) of the same name, 83 nule.s N. of Ahmad- 
ahad in Bombay Presidency. Pop. 17,547. The 
Pdhhinpnr acjenci/ comprihe.s Pahhuipur and twelve 
other states In the north of Bombay, with an area 
of 8000 sq. ni. and a pop. (1881 ) of 576,478. 

Paine, Thomas, deisticul and radical -writer, 
was horn at 'Thetford in Norfolk on 29Lh Jaminry’ 
1737, the son of an ex-tinaker stayinaker. He liinl- 
self had by turns been stayinaker and marine, school- 
master, exci.soman, and tobacconist, had married 
twice, losing his first wife, and soon divorcing the 
second, when in 1774, with introdnetions from 
Franklin, he sailed for Philadelphia. On Lst Janu- 
ary 1776 ap])eared his pamphlet Common Sense, 
which argued simply but strnngl.-y for complete 
indeiiendence, and which in ‘Wasliington’s words, 
‘ worked <a jiowerfni change in the minds of many 
men.’ Hi.s Crisis, a twelvemonth later, gave the 
battle-cry, ‘ These are the times that try men’s 
souls,’ for the Ameiican.s’ Hast victoiy at Trenton, 
where Paine himself was .serving as a private j and 
congre.ss rewarded him with the post of Sccretaiy 
to the Umninittee of Foreign Affairs. He lost tliat 
post in 1779 for divulging stale seeiets, hut was 
apjiointod clerk of the Pennsylvania legislature, 
ami in 1785 received fiom congre.ss ,83000 and the 
conliscated farm of New llochello. In 1787 lie 
returned, by Paris, to England, where in 1791-02 
lie ]mhlihheil T/ie liights of Man, the most famous 
of all the replies to Burke’s I'cjlcctions iqwi the 
French liei'uluiiun. The work, of which a million 
and a half copies wore sold in England alone, 
involved many in heavy ]ienalties ; TlioniaH Sluir, 
for instance, for circulating it got fourteen years’ 
transpoitution. Paine, however, had slipped off to 
Parts, having been elected by the department of 
Pa.s-de-(Jalais its deputy to tlie National Conven- 
tion. Here be voted "with tlie Girondists, and at 
Louis XVI. ’.s trial he ‘alone,’ says Madame de 
Stael, ‘proposed what would have done France 
honour — tlie oiler to the king of an asylum in 
America.' He thereby offended the liobespierre 
faction, and in 1794 was thrown into prison ; .just 
before his arrest having written jiart i. of The Age 
o/lic.usoii, against A theism and against Christianity, 
and in favour of Deism. Part ii, aiipearod in 1795, 
and a portion of part iii. in 1807. The hook alien- 
ated 'Washington and most of his old friends ; and it 
was not till after an imprisonment of eleven months 
that he was released and restored to his seat in the 
tlonvention. He became, ho-wever, disgusted with 
French politics, and occupied liimsolf cliielly with 
the study of linauco, till in 1802 he returned to 
America in a shiii placed at his service by President 
Jefferson. Ilis last years were sullied by intemper- 
ance, and lie died at New York on 8th June 1809. 
In 1819 his hones -were removed by Cohhett (q.v.) 
from New Kochelle to England ; their whereabouts 
since 1847 is unknown. ‘ Paine’s ignorance,’ says 
Leslie Steidien, ‘ was vast and his language brutal ; 
hut he had the gift of a true demagogue— the power 
of wielding a tine vigorous English,’ 

The omnplotest edition of liia worlcs is that by Mcnduin 
(,3 vols. Boston, 18.50) ; of his niiinerous hiograpliiea may 
ho mentioned those by ‘Francis Oklys’ (i.o. George 
Ohaliuei'3, 1791), Choetharn (1809), lljoknian (1814), 
Shovwin (1819), 'Vale (1841), and Blanchard (I860). 
i8ce also Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century (1880) ; an article by Monoure 
D. Comvay in the Fortnightly for March 1879; and 
JdsBT'e Englishmen in the French Remlution (1880). 

Pains and Penalties. See Attaindee. 

Painted Lady. See. Butterfly, II. 589, 
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Painter, M'illiam, author of tlie Palace of 
Pleasure, rvas moit probahly a Kentifehman, and 
horn about 15^5. He seems to have been master 
of Sevenoaks school about loCf), but eaily next 
year became Clerk of the Ordnance in the Toiver, 
rvith a stipend of eiglitpence a day. He kejd this 
post all his days, maiiied, seems to have liad a 
somewhat ea.sy standard of honesty, grew rich, and 
l)Ought land,s. He made his will in 1591, and died 
probably soon after. In l.o66 he published the 
lirst volume of The Palace of Pleasure ‘boautilied, 
adorned, and well furnished, vritli Pleasant Histories 
and Excellent Nouella selected out of diver-s good 
and commendable authors;’ the second volume, 
‘containing manifold .store of goodly Histories, 
Tragical matters, and other Moral argument, very 
recpiisite for delight and profit,’ followed in 1567. 
Of the finst volume the juincipal source was the 
IIeptaMeru\i ; of the second, Bandello, through tire 
mediunr of the Frencli translations of Boaistnau 
and L’elleforest; but, in the definitive edition of the 
whole work (1575), to both parts stories were added 
fronr Boccaccio, Ser Giovanni, and Straparola. 
These last two at least he mn.st have taken directly 
from the Italian. Painterls work heeame exceed- 
ingly popular, and indeed was the main source 
whence rrrarry dramatists drew their plot.s. Even 
in alrno.st all Shakespeare’s comedies we see the 
prevalence of the convention itr early Etrglish 
comedy in favour of Italian plots, rrame.s, and 
places. Ascharu in the Sc/iolonasier denounces 
the ‘hawdie stories . . . enchantments of Circes, 
brought nut of Italie, to rrrarro mens rnaners in 
England,’ and there can be little dorrbt that here 
he points direotl.v at Painter, though he does not 
name his book. 'Painter’s English rs easy and un- 
affected, but lacks the dignity the reader e.xpects 
of an Elizabethan. His hook is the largest work 
in pro.se between the Jlorto Darthur and North’s 
Plutarch, but its real intportanoo is that it intro- 
duced into our literature many of the be.st novels 
of Boccaccio, Bandello, and Margaret of Navarre. 

J oseph Haslewood edited an admirable edition in 1813 
(2 vola.) ; a later is that by Joseph Jacobs (3 vols. 1890). 

Painter’s Colic. See Lk.^d-polsonin'o. 

Paiutiiig;. It N cmiveiuent to divide this 
slight sketcli of the liistory of painting mto two 
.sections, the first ilealing witli tlie technical, and 
the second witir tire intellectual, liistory of the art. 

(1) The Technical History of Paintiiifi. — The 
importance of technical conditions in the fine ails 
is due to tlieir iiifluenca upon tire action of the 
mind. For ex.T,mple, fre.sco-painting, if genuine, 
requires both speed and decision, oil-painting per- 
mits deliberation and correction almost witliout 
limit. 'iVater-eolour occupies, a.s to luiriy, a posi- 
tion between the two. A technical facility allures 
the mind in certain direction.s, a teclinical difficulty 
impedes it, and a technical impossibility, like an 
ixisnrraonntahle obstacle, diverts its energy into 
another channel. Each art has its own educational 
influence on the artist who practise.s it. Albert 
Dlirer was an engraver witli the burin, and lie 
carried the strictness and precision of the burin 
into iris painting ; Rembrandt was an etcher, and 
ire painted witli an etelier’s freedom ; Turner was a 
water-colour ])amter, and his practice in oil bear» 
evidence of his other skill. Fresco was painted 
either from drawings or from pine imagination. 
The delilieratioii jiossihle in oil has led to jiainting 
from the life, with its consequences of increased 
reality, better knowledge, and more perfect truth. 
The ’improvement in water-colour has done for 
landscape what oil has done for the figure. As 
water-colour dries quickly it is convenient for 
sketching from nature, .so that modem landscape- 
painters have been induced to study more in colour 


I 

than their jnedece^MU.--, a piaetice w liich lia-- Immglit 
about a revolution in landscape-painting by taking 
it from tlie studio and the gallery into tlie open air. 

Tlie exticme impoitance of teclmical conditions 
may lie made still clearer by a reference to the 
sEter an«i. M'ith the Ijuriii in liE hanil, the most 
iiiipetuou.s of men must ho disciplined by tlie instru- 
ment itself till he becomes cautious, careful, and 
methodical. A .sculptor may love marble, hut he 
docs not sketch or invent in it ; he .sketclies in 
wax or clay. Bioiue can he cast into the most 
pictiuesque forms, Init tlie granite of Egypt im- 
posed a severe .simplicity. 

Painting was not, in its origin, an independent 
art. It was employed in siiliservienoe to .sculpture, 
to arcliitectiire, and to priiiiitive engraving quite 
iincoiinected witli printing. Rude idols were 
coloured in imitation of life, or rude outlines in- 
ched in stone or wood were filled up with .space.s of 
colour sharply separated and clearly distingui.shed. 
The outlines might also he themselves painted and 
then filled up with colour. Painting was separated 
from sculptuie and engraving long before it was 
separated from hard and definite linear draiving. 
The connection of painting nith tlie hard line is 
always evidence of a primitive condition of the ait, 
eitlier .simple-minded as in early woik, or afi'ected 
in modem work as an archaic fancy, or continued 
for decorative reason.s, 

The earliest painting known to us is that of tlie 
ancient Eg,v|itiaii&, a kind of distemper or water- 
colour with dissolved gnni. Tliey liad a sufficiently 
well-supplied palette. M'hite, ’a light yellow, a 
duller yellow, light red, dark red, light blue, green, 
brown, and black appear to have constituted their 
list. As for the chemical nature of these pigments, 
pure chalk siqiplied a wliite ; tlie Egyptians were 
acquainted ivitli a vegetable yellow; they were 
familiar with the ochres; cinnabar was to he had in 
Ethiopia; their blue was powdered blue §las.s, itself 
stained with copper, and wlien mixed with yellow 
it supplied a green. Black was easily olitained 
from animal charcoal and otlier materials. It is a 
misunderstanding of Egyptian art to criticise it as 
a representation of nature ; that was rendered im- 
po.ssihle by ignorance of perspective and other 
teclmical deficiencies. It was intended to he at the 
same time a record and a decoration, and it eilectu- 
ally answered both puiqioses. It is much too primi- 
tive to he artistic in the niodern sense, and in fact 
the Egvptian painters were not artists but work- 
men subjected to authoritative direction and to an 
exce.s&ive division of labour. Their drawing was 
manually skilful, but limited by want of knowdedge ; 
their colouring was simjily decorative. 

The remains of Assvu-ian painting are much le.ss 
abundant than those of Egyptian, though it appears 
flora the evidence of travellers that the Assyrians 
must have painted extensively upon internal wall- 
surfaces covered with plaster, and also upon tiles 
built together so as to make more or less e.xtensive 
compositions. The little that we know of Assyrian 
and Babylonian painting leads to the conclusion 
that it was technically not more advanced than 
that of Egypt, and re-sembled it in being a record 
and a decoration rather thau an imitation of nature. 
Outlines were still strongly marked and adhered to, 
and spaces were coloured llatl.v, almost as we colour 
them in heraldic painting. The painting of those 
early times is, in principle, much the same as that 
now employed upon playing-cards. 

The supreme position of Greece in the art of 
sculpture has strongly predisposed many critics in 
favour of her painters, and it ha.s long been 
believed that if we could see their works we should 
admire them as we now admire Greek statues of 
the age of Pericles. There are, however, very 
good reasons for believing that Greek pictures. 
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oven liy the most famous men, ■\youliI appear to 
us still primitive from the iiictorial point of view, 
though it is certain that the drawing of the figures 
would be elegant and observant. We have no 
evidence whatever in the classical paintings which 
have come down to us that the ancients ever 
mastered the craft of painting in the modern 
sense — i.e. as an art which interprets truths of 
eJfcct and which studies not only the forms but 
the appearances of nature. The great Greek 
painters must have heen fine linear draughtsmen, 
and they would colour their di awings carefully ; 
hut all Cfreek art that i.s known to ns has a clear 
and positive quality incompatible with the rich- 
ness, the mystery, and tlie subtle visual truth of 
painting in its iiio.st advanced stages. With 
regard to Llio colouring of the Greeks, Sir Joshua 
lieynolds praised them for having used only four 
colour,?, and said that four are snirioieut to make 
every comhiuation required. Sir Joshua probably 
was thinking of ilcsli -colour only, which has .since 
been painted by Etty with very few colours. 
Maolise .said of Etty that ‘ with tliroe colours and 
white— anything aiiproaohing to a yellow, a red, 
and a blue — be could produce a sweetly-colonrcd 
picture.’ The Greeks in like manner might 
colour ‘ sweetly ’ with few pigments, but it is not 
po.ssible to imitate the full colouring of the natural 
world without a complete palette. Apelles liiin- 
solf could not paint a primrose with yellow ochre, 
nor a geranium "with red ochre, nor 'is there any 
means of mixing black and white so as to imitate 
the nzui'6 of a southern sky. It is therefore of 
the greatest interest to ascertain whether the 
Greeks had a oomidete palette or not. Here the 
dillionlty is to know at what date each pigment 
came into nso. The \’aguo expression generally 
enqiloyBd is that certain oolour.'i were ‘known to 
the ancients.’ Of yellows Pliny says that Polyg- 
noLus and Mioon n.sed yellow ochre only. Ver- 
milion is said to have been ‘first prepared by 
ivallia.s the iVtIionian live hundred years before 
the Christian era,’ and minium (red load) was 
first naod by Nicins, a painter of Athens in the 
time of Alexander, It i.s highly probable that 
the Greeks would be acquainted with Egyptian 
colonrs, and the Egyptians know the madder-root. 
The Tyrian purple and Egyptian bine were too 
famous for the Greeks to remain ignorant of them. 
Yellow and red orpiment were also known to the 
ancient world. Illne-black made from burnt wine 
Ices was used by Polygnotus and Iilicon, and ivory 
black is said to have been emjiloyed by Apelles. 
As for vehicles, there is a well-known passage in 
Pliny which Sir Joshua Reynolds interpreted as a 
description of glaxing, that is, repiiln ting with trans- 
parent colorrrs ; hut it seems more probable that 
such accounts as have come down to ns mean really 
no more than varnisbing. The nso of the word ‘atra- 
mentum ’ by Pliny seems to imply that the varnish 
darkened tiro picture, wliich it would do if it were 
not colonrloss. It is generally believed now that 
the works of the Greek painters were e.xecutod in 
distemper and varnished afterwards, except their 
encan.stio pictures, tediously executed with melted 
colours. Distenipei' or tempera (the Italian wonl 
for the same thing) is a kind of painting in which 
opaque colour.s, ground in water, are mixed with 
any kind of tlrin glue or white or yolk ol egg with 
vinegar. We believe that the Oreeks posse.ssed 
oils and varnishes, but there is no evidence that 
they ever practised what we call oil-])ainting. 
However, a tempera picture protected by a coat 
of oil-varnish is distingui.shable from an oil-paint- 
ing only by experts. As to their palette, the 
probability is that tlie extremely reslricted list of 
pigments which has heen attributed to tliein was a 
matter of choice rather than of necessity for oon- 


ventionall.V nnder-coloiired work, or they may liave 
begun their paintings with very few colours, as 
Titian did afterwarils, and finished tliem with a 
fuller palette. 

For a study of Roman painting our materials are 
much more abundant. We have no important 
works by famous artists, but there is an ample 
suppily of such ordinary painting as was applied to 
the decoration of bouses and tombs ; and from tlii.s 
we may infer at least the tecbnical condition of 
higher art. The variety of pigments was evidently 
sullicicnt to give a full scale of colouring by mixture 
or superposition, and, as oils and I’amishes were 
known, it might have heen possible for oil-paintiim 
to arise under the C'lcsars. Everything was ready 
for it as everything was ready for printing, yet tlm 
final step was not taken. The art of tempera or 
size-painting remained technically much what it 
had been before, except that there may have heen 
greater freedom in execution and in choice of 
snbicct. Clas,sical taste in painting oontiimed 
witli a tradition of old methods for a eonsidernlile 
time after the introduction of Christianity, and 
even when the mule figure tvas no longer a subject 
of stndy tempera painting was still practised, 
though more stiffly than in classic times. The 
distance from the painters of Pompeii to medireval 
work is marked by niore than a technical decline. 

In rending histories of painting we may be on 
onr guard against tlie careless and inaccurate em- 
ployment of the word ‘fre.sco.’ It really means 
painting on fre.sh plaster — i.e, on plaster that is 
still wet; but the word i.s inaccurately used for 
paintings on dry plaster also. The piractice of 
painting on walla covered with pilaster is as old 
as ancient jl.ssyria, and it has been believed that 
the ancient Grcek.s understood true fresco, princi- 
pally on the strength of an expires, sion of Plutarch, 
eph' huqrcois'jographcm, ‘ to piaiiiL on a wet ground.’ 
Vitruvius, too, speaks of a wet ground, and, al- 
though he does not directly say that it was painted 
upon xvlien wet, he .says that, so prepared, it was 
lit for ]iictures, and that colours on it are perinan- 
ont. This permanence of the colours is tlie char- 
acteristic of true fresco. Unfortunately, Plutarch 
compares piainting on the wet with encaustic as 
evanescence to peniianence. 

AVlintei'er may be the real antirpnity of true 
fresco, it is certainly a much older process than 
oil-painting. It was understood and practised in 
Italy in the middle ages, when mural painting in 
cbnrches was already in great request. The pro- 
cess is as follows ! On the second coat of ordinary 
mortar is spu'cad a coat of fine old lime mixed with 
well-sifted river sand. In a few hours ( say from 
lliree to six, according to temperature) this begins 
to dry, and the work of painting must be com- 
pleted before the drying begins, conserjnently a 
small surface of pilaster is laid at a lime. All 
honest and conscientious fresco-piaiiiters, such as 
Antonio Veneziano, resisted the temptation to re- 
touch on the dry pilaster ; but the carele.ss or the 
incompetent could not resist, though such retouch- 
ing is sinipily cheating, as it is really not in fresco, 
and not permanerit. 

'The technical process of fresco was well iiiuler- 
stood in Italy whilst art itself was still in a 
primitive condition. Ciiuabne, Taddeo Gaddi, and 
Giotto, with many le.ss known men, painted in 
fresco ns well as in tempera, so that all the 
toolinical piart of the craft was a matter of ancient 
tradition when Raphael and Micliael Angelo took 
it up on their own account, and brought to it far 
greater piowers of mind. To appreciate the pro- 
gress made before these great men it is necessary 
only to refer to tlie stiff and mindless Byzantine 
art from which that of Cimahne was already a 
partial emancipation. 
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After the invention of oil-puiniinn' tlie iiicon- 
veiiience-i of fl■o^co were, more htron^Iy felt, nnil 
many aitist.-^ turneil away from it to the new 
proce.^-. True fl■e.^c(l cannot he retouched ; it lia^ 
to lie painted darker than the arti'^t’s intention, as 
it lightens in drying, and it must he painted from 
sketche.s or cartoons. On the otlier linnd, it is 
inminous and lia.s no gloss, and so is snitalJe for 
mural decoration, llaphael seems to have liked 
fresco and oil equally well, iliehaul Angelo greatly 
prefeired fresco, as liettet suited to his jrowers. 
Leonardo da Vinci painted his great mural woik, 
‘The Last Supper,’ in oil, though fresco must have 
naturally suggested itself. 

Many modern attempl.s to revive fre.sco have 
been made in Europe. They have rarely lieen 
■succe.ssful, ami have e.specially failed in the Houses 
of Parliament, where many work.s Iiave decayed 
prematurely. ^Modern ftiilures liave led to the 
adoption of a proees.s on dry plaster, li.ved after- 
wards willi water-glass in spray, as in Maciise's 
large works in the lioyal Gallery ; but this is not 
absolutely durable. The best .substitute for true 
fresco appears to be Mr Gamhier Party s ‘spirit 
fresco,’ employed by Sir Fi-ederick Leighton for his 
large compositions at South Kenaington. These 
are painted with a spirit medium on dry mortar. 
In France a substitute for fresco has beeii found in 
ainting on canvas with a dead .surface, the canvas 
eing afterwards fastened to the wall with white 
lead. True fresco may now he considered almost a 
dead art. 

Tlie ne.vt step of iin])ortance in the history of art 
is the discovery, or earliest known practice, of what 
we call ‘ oil-painting,’ which includes the use of 
varnishes during tlie progre-s of the work. This 
has been generally as.sighed to John Van Eyck, 
who was horn about 1390 ; hut it is now believed 
that his elder brother Hubert may have an eciual if 
not a better claim. Both certainly worked in 
the new method, and John continued it after his 
brother’s death. Since tlien the practice of oil- 
painting and of varnish-painting has been carried 
tvitliout interruption down to our own time, and, 
though it has undergone much technical develop- 
ment, it remains enseiitially di-stingnished from 
tempera by the mi.\ture of oil or varnish with the 
colours themselves anil by the conserpiences in 
execution to which this mixture has led. The 
brothers Van Eyck themselve.s were far from 
anticipating tlie future freedom and power of oil- 
painting. Their work was beautifully executed 
in a smooth and simple way, and, with tlie e.xeep- 
tion of small cracks, it has lasted wonderfully; 
hut their careful rendering of detail belongs to the 
infancy of art. An Italian student of painting, 
Antonello da Messina, stayed in Flandeis for some 
time and worked under John Van Eyck. Heafter- 
ward.s returned to Italv by way of Venice, and from 
liini the knowledge of the new method spread to 
Florence, and thence to the other cities of Italy. 
The date of Antoiiello’s death, irhich occniTcd in 
Venice, is not precisely known, but appears to have 
been in the last years of the 15tli century. 

It may be convenient to remember that the year 
1500 saw tlie practice of oil-painting firmly estab- 
lished in the iioi tli and south of Europe. It did 
not immediately win the absolute pre-eminence 
that it lias subsequently attained. Michael Angelo 
expressed a contempt for it which was probably 
due to the fact that its full powers were not yet 
developed by his neiglibours. The fame of Kapliael 
as an artist is due to other qualities than the 
teelmioal merit of liis oil-painting, which remained 
comparatively primitive. The earliest practice of 
oil-])aiiiting was dependent upon the liiininous 
quality of the ground showing through the colours ; 
and, although the early oil-painter.s manifested a 


workman-like -kill in dealing with their materials, 
they displayed no power of liandling. The maiinal 
precision of Albert Diner has never been surpas.sed, 
yet his work as a painter is primitive. Koiiian 
painters of the time of Mich, tel Angelo might use 
oil as a convenience, hut they could have e.xpiepsed 
themselves as completely in fre-eo or tenqiera. 
When we eonie to tlie Venetian .school tlie case i.s 
very dillereiit. Theie was a liarmuny between the 
technical methods of oil and tlie geiiiu.s of the 
Venetians which led to the higliest technical 
excellence. Van Eyck and his followers, both in 
Flanders and Italy, painteil upon a transparent 
monochrome. Titian used a suh.stantial dead- 
colouring in wliicli he could make whatever altera- 
tions he chose, ami afterwards worked upon that 
by successive glazings till he obtained the utmost 
richness of quality. The notion that Titian had 
some .secret that died with him may he dismissed 
as purely fanciful. Hi.s method of painting is well 
known, and liis superiority to his imitators may be 
accounted for by liis natural genius and by favour- 
able circumstances. His master, Bellini, drew 
carefully and coloured well, but liis work is .still 
primitive, because it is still coloured drawing. In 
Titian's painting tlie dili'erent kinds of technical 
kuowlcvlge are so completely fused together that 
he is not the draught.sman who colours, but the 
2 >m)ifer. Tlic .same i.s true of Giorgione, almost 
equally gifted, but less favoureil than Titian in 
the circumstances of liis life. 

Rubens was n great inaAer of the technique of 
painting in anotlier wa.v. He painted much in 
transjjarent or .senu-tran.sparent colours over a fust 
painting in transparent firown monochrome ; but, 
instead of leaving the lights thin that the white 
ground mi^it show through as in the practice of 
the early Flemish painters, Rubens loaded liis 
lights with thick opaque colour. His way of 
painting was technically very .sy.stetnatic, vvliich 
permitted an extreme rapidity. There is evidence 
tiiac he followed the early practice of mixing 
varnish with his colours, at least when transparent 
and for linear sketching with tlie brush. The 
technical execution of Velasquez is a model of 
excellence in the use of both tran.sjiareiit and 
opaque colours aiiil in variety of baimling. It is 
not .so methodical ns that of Rubens, being always 
subordinated to tlie artistic intention of the 
pairjter. 

The most perfect works on a small scale have 
hitherto been those of the Dutch painters, Teniers, 
Terburg, Metsu ( or ilatsys ), Maas, Feter tie Hooch, 
and ninny others of the same school. Their methoil 
of painting was almost universally to begin witli 
a transparent brown monochrome on which they 
painted tlie shadow.s thinly, giving move substance 
and opacity to the lights. Being limited in their 
aims, and painting chiefly what they could see 
around them and study at tlieir own convenience, 
they attained a high degree of technical excellence. 
Their drawing is almost invariably cateful and 
true, .and their colouring liarnionious, whilst the 
quality of their textures is often inimitable. 

The practice of modern artists is always founded 
upon that of one or other of the masters we have men- 
tioned. There are not very many way.s of painting, 
or if they seem to he many they are rednoihle to a 
few verv simple principles. The early method of 
giving luminous quality to the lights by letting 
the white ground .sliow throngli them is seldom 
followed in the.se days, but it has been resorted to 
oceosionall.v. The praotice of Ruben,s, by which 
the shadows are painted thinly and the lights more 
thickly, is much commoner iti the modern schools. 
Reynokls, who painted first a strong dead-colour 
with few colours and glazed upon it afterwards, 
worked on the principle of Titian. Landseer’s 
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jiriicLice was essenUally tliat of the Flemish scliool, 
and MeissoniBi-’s (in his best works) that of the 
Duteh. Turner apirroaclieil inucli more nearly to 
the Venetian practice than lo that of Rnheiis, as he 
(leatl-oohmreil broadly and afterwards jiainled in 
detail on the dead-colour, using glazes and sciiinhle-s 
(opaque colour used thinlj'); hut Turnei’s jiracbice 
was complex, as he often had recourse to water- 
colour in his oil-pictures, and finally loaded his 
lights. Ingre.s, the leader of the classical Ficnch 
school, was a chj.se follower of Raphael. It is 
dilliculb to point to any real technical originality in 
modern art, unless it he the use of thick pigments 
in the French school (called iii French, jMe) 

introduced by Decamps, and often exaggerated by 
his imitators. The no^■elty here was, however, 
rather in the hi u.sh- work than in the use of thick 
pigments themselves. IMiuiy French artists have 
also blurred their outlines in revolt against the 
clear delinilion of the clas.sical school, bill the 
originality was lather in the mamior of doing it than 
in tlie mere softening of the outlines, as Titian, 
ftirieggio, Reynohls, and otlier.s had already care- 
fully avoided the early hardness of definition. 

Although the technical methods of oil-painting 
are few and have now been known for ceiiturie.s, 
the varietiu.s of quaUti/ wliieh re.sult from individual 
genius are almost afi uumei'ous as artists tliem- 
selvo.s. Tliey cannot he explained without ex- 
amples ; hut it may he said generally that, as dilVer- 
ent violinists elicit difi'eront nualitie.s of tone from 
the same instrument, so the iitiosyncrnsy of painteivs 
produces new re.sulta with old colour.s and old i)io- 
cessQs. It is in tins way, ami not by the invention 
of novel method.s, tliat the art continnally lonovales 
itself. 

Oil-painting now holds the first place on account 
of its eonveniemoe, as it perniit.s of infinite dolihera- 
tion and alteration, and also on account of its great 
power and truth in imitating tlie textures and tones 
of natuie. But the true successor of fresco in 
modern liines is water-colour. It reHemhlcs fre.seo 
very closely by its rai>idity and by tlie absence of 
gloss, though it cannot replace fresco in mural 
decoration. IVater-colour, us a process, is iimcli 
more ancient than oil, hai’ing heeii extensively 
employed in various ways during ancient and 
mediicval time.s; hut the method of u.sing it that 
gives the process its pre.sciit intellectual value is 
e.ssentially moilevu and EnglLsh, dating from the 
early years of the 19th century. The practice of 
the IStli century led up to it liy the use of broad 
washes iu sepia or in neutral tint, afterwards more 
or les.s coloured, an adaptation of the Diitcli and 
Flemish practice iu oil-painting, except that the 
finished result stopped very far short of full colour. 
The water-colour of the present day has discarded 
the monochrome wash, heginiiing with pale washes 
iu colour, ami working from light to dark. In its 
perfection modern water-colour is distinguished h,v 
extreme fre.shno.s.s and brilliancy. 1 1 is important 
not only as an inde])endent art, hut by ibs great 
iutluence on modern oil-painting. Tlie majority of 
oil-]iainters have themselvc,s employed water-colour 
as an auxiliary for stmlie.s, especially in landscajiu, 
and much of the light and air in modern oil-painting 
may be attributeil to its influence. "Water-oolonr, 
in our own century, has proved a compensation for 
our failure in the attenpited rovi\'al of fresco. 
Tliough niiparently of inferior importance, because 
practised on a .small scale, it has taught what fre.sco 
taught and more, as it has educated us in land- 
scape. Improvements in the materials of water- 
cplour have led some of its practitioners to attempt 
rivalry with the force of oil, which is unuoce.ssarj', 
as oil must over remain the more powerful medium 
of the two, and rvater-eolour has its own superi- 
orities in freshness anti delicacy, There does not 


seem to be any probability that either of the two 
arts will ever he re]fiaced liy a new diaeovery as 
tempera was .superseded by oil, nor is it likely that 
the techiiical methoils will he improved. There is 
room for improvement in a stricter' ahatrrrence 
fronr the use of evariescerrt or de.structive colours ■ 
hut urrforturrately r-er.v few artists ti'oirble tlrem- 
selves to .secure the per-trianence of their ivor-ks. 

■VVater-colorrr was despised in France urttil the 
fall (tf the .secoml empire ; hut the exaurple of 
Englisli artists has led the Frerrch to the .study of 
it, and rrorv marry of them pursue it with success. 
Their method.s of work ar'c rrsually very simple and 
direct, and their inlluerrce is ahrrost exclusively hr 
favour of freshue.ss and decisiori. 

(2) The Intellectual Hinlo)'!/ of Painting . — Urrder 
the Egyptian dynasties paiirter-.s were recorders of 
everrta and decorators; in Assyria they rllurrrhratcd 
a .sort of piclordal histor-y of royal deeds. In both 
these cases tlrer-e could Ire very little roorir for the 
exercise of individual intellect in the artist, who 
was seldortr more tharr a manual wnrktitan, laying 
on colour according to rrrethods prescriheil for' him 
by authority. Even irr Greece we have evidence 
that the rirarrrtal skill of arti.sts was de.spisod as 
hartdicr-aft by the class of gerrtlorrren arrd scholars; 
hitwever, Greek pairrters of ertrirretree atlairred indi- 
vidual distirretiorr, and such a complete degr-ee of 
personal eirrarrctiratiorr that they were free to 
exercise whatever irrtclloctiral power they pos.sessei 
There is trot nrrtcli exjrrcssirat in Greek sculptrrre, 
hut there is .soirre, arrd what there is proves quite 
.sullrciently that the sirbtle arrd acute iirtellect of 
Greece conld exirrcs.s itself irr art us eft'eotually as 
hr literature. \A'hat retrruirt.s to us of Greek and 
Rrttmitr caricature is good evidence of facrrltieM that 
rtright Itrrve exercised thomHelve.s, by an alliance 
with a higher forrtr of art, irr what we now call 
genre-jiairttiitg. Still, we have no diioot proof that 
the litre arts lit Greece ever really were irrtellectu- 
ally HO great a.s her poetry, her philosophy, and her 
drauta. Irr the doelrtte of tdassical art we find little 
rttore tliari the cttrrotrl, prrrdiicUmr of art irtferior 
class of rrten for the adorurneirt of habita- 
tions or tombs. Tire huginrtirrgs of Clitislian art, 
still' irr desigrr arrd lahorioti.sly orrrarnerrtal, give 
hardly any evidence of irrtellcct ; the artists uho 
jrrrolnccd that art were in a cirrrdition of mental 
.servitrrdo, like that of tire rtrerr who now rtratiufac- 
turo holy icons in Russia, arnl wlut are the direct 
do.scGrtdattls of the early Byzarttirre seltuol. As tire 
litre arts hecartte gi'adually ertrarreipated from tire 
thraldom of .saceixlotal autiurrity intellectual power 
hegair lo shrtw itself, and, at lertgth, n'hen the 
htttttatt rrtind was stirrrulatoil irr so many direotiorrs 
by the great outlmrst of the Rctraissance, the art of 
paintirrg had its full share in the generval activity, 
and assutrted a place by the .side of literature 
which it has ever sitree inarntaiued. Nor or tireless, 
the necessity for Ittglr manual aocomplislrrrrent and 
technical rrrastery nur.st always, iit pairrtirrg, give 
art advantage to the workrrrriu over the thinker ; 
arrd so we ihrd, a.s irr rrrarry Dutch prctur'e.s, that 
clever repre,senLati(rus of the rrmst corrrrrronplace 
.subjects jrreserve tbeir value though alrrrrrst desti- 
tute of rtrind. Tliuro can be rirr rrrore strikrrrg con- 
trast than that betweeir a Drrtclirrian toilirrg for six 
weeks orr lire repr'eseirlatiorr of a besorrr and JSIicltael 
Angelo paintirrg a prophet irr half a day ; yet 
the Dulchrrrarr is irrrrrrortal trro. The rntellectual 
progress of art has been marked by the ex Lerrsion 
(tf its syrrrpatlries. Under Clrrhstiarrity the art of 
painting began again front the hegirrning, without 
either technical or intellectiral jrreparation. Its 
first awakening of syinpatlry is with the hrtrrian 
side of (Ihristrarrity, the love of mother and child, 
the snlleringa of the crtrcillod Christ, the sorrow 
and bereavement of the disciples. As religious art 
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,iil\ance~, it- mental i' ^liown l)y tlie liv ill Alma Tmleina ami lii-i follon'er-, -nho'e 

ineiea'ing iiinmvtance given to the human 'hie of ohjeet U to ie\i\t‘ the |in~t foi im in it^ detail' it 
it' Mihject^ and the diminution of mnament in lefillv uim hy lepre-enting evemday life ■\\itliont 
di'e'=>, till at length the dve"e' become f-imple nnieh ineteiiee to tlie ]ioi tiaitni'e of imlividual' or 
dvapeiic', almo't -without jcoM;b or emhroideiy. the leeording of jiaiticnlar c%ent'. Thi' kind of 
and the ch.iiaii of the woi-k lie^ in the heaiity jiainting ha' hrmight the ait neaier than eierto 
or nobility of the facB'^ and the dignity of the the 'piiit of 'chohU'hi]i. Mo doubt the .sijccial 
attitude'. 'With the Italian Rpnai"ance the art of intcie'l of it i' ont'ide of aiti'tic iuteiO't, hut 
painting made a great intellectual advance by it' there b no lea'on nhy aiolm-ological ]jictiiie' 
j.ymiiathy nith tvhat wa' then the new activity of 'hould not be a' beautii'nlly diaun, a' well com- 
.'cliolar'hip. Kajihael na', if not him'elf a 'cbolar, pO'cd. and a.' lichly colouicd as any othci'. 
the intimate friend of 'cholai-'j vvniking constantly ' A 'ketch of the lii'toiy of painting unuld not be 
under their iutliience ; besides which he -was an | com]dete ■« itliont .'Oine notice of the way in -nhicli 
architect and an arch.eologist. The selection of I landscape liecaine a .speciality. Rnde and childish 
‘The School n{ Athens' as the snhjeet of one land'Caire backgronniV aie found even in Assjrian 
of the most inipouant mural pictures in the ait, they aie not iincoimiion in tlieek and lioinan 
Vatican is most signilicant. In Leonardo da, A'inci , anti{[uity, and they attained a roiisiderahle degiee 
the artistic i'^ united to tlie 'cientilie intellect: of freedom and observation in the hackgrouiuls of 
in Itiihens it is united to the hrnade't cultiiie of the paintings at Pompeii. Aftei the deatii of 
the scholar and the man of the world. Rcinbiandt classic art, painting began again finrn its fiist 
may not have been a learned man, but few authors mdiment' in the ninarnental art of the middle 
or artists have shown more sympathy with diit'erent ages, and tlie .stud.v of landscape soon revived in 
classes, or have discerned 'o well tlie dignity that the Iiackgrounds of icligiou' pictmcs. Mediieval 
may belong to the learned or the iinleaiiied, to the , land'Caiie lasted down to Rajihael, who was him- 
rich or the poor. The pictuies and etchings of self essentially a medheval hind'Ca]ie-iiainler, 
hihlical subjects hy Remlirandt hriiip them neaier especially in his eaily wmk', The geiieial char- 
to iis hy their homely truth than the ideal concep- ' acteiistic' of that kind of laml'cape me clear 
tioiis of Raphael. Snielj we cannot lefii'C the ' atino'jihere, pmc skitvs, either clnudlet' ornitha 

title ‘ intelleotnal ’ to an ait uhieh contains a ' few nhite clond', pale blue distances with hills, 

philosopliy at once .so comprehensive and 'O ripe, green foiegronnd', and alnuist iiivarialily one or 
The faculties of Teniers and Ustade are nuiiower more well-kept hnilding'. Tiec' in tlie foregi mind 
and lower, yet oven in their woiks there is a are usually slendei, uith thin twigs and few leaves 
sympathy with the humbler classes which has visible almost sepaintely against'the sky : in the 
lasted down to the art of our own day, which was distance they may ho 'more mathive, Water i.s 

lively in the art of V’ilkie, and is graver and iiiore usually calm in ponds or winding rivers, or serene 

profound in the work of Israels. in distant son. Rocks occur in median al land- 

All portrait-painting of any importance has en- scape, hut are seldom accmatel^V re]nesented. the 
deavonred not only to copy' the features, but to inediicval ignorance of rocks having even jievsisted 
e-vpress as nradi as possible 'of the mind; and tlie in Leonardo da Vinci notivitlnstanding his scientific 
knowledgewe derive from historiansand biographers genius. In the backgrounds of Albeit Duier all 
is felt to be incomplete until we have referred kinds of objects are observed and set down as in a 
to the canvases of some observant contemporary cataloone; he perceived the grandeur of mountains, 
artist, some Holbein, Van Dyck, Velasipiez, Rev- i the abundance of forest trees, the picturc'ijne 
Holds, or Raelmrn. Even in these clays of photo- beauty of mediawal towns, and he took an intere.st 
gra]ihic invention the poitrait-painter keejis his in all the details of the foreground ; hut he never 
place, great ]iortraits ai’e iiaiirted still, arrd futur-e fused his details irrto one connected whole ; he never 
studerrts of history will not he satisfied with the saw rrature with the eye of a landscape-painter ; he 
photograph alone, hut will go for- the irrtellectrral had no sense of atnrosidrere or eifect. Tire begin- 
elerrrent to the carrvases of a IMillais or a Bminat. ning of the ntodern latnlsCiape sjiiiit is to he sought 
Closely courrected with portraiture is the art which for in Vetrice. Titian rtrade many studies of land- 
observe.s and recni'ils the passing phases of social scape, arrd, althoirgh in his pon-dmwings there R no 
life, an art wlrich reached iierfectiorr hr the 18th recognition of local coloitr and very little ell'ect, 
century in the strongly characterised arrd too tlrere i' a rerirarkahle sense of gtandenr arrd a tine 
truthfiil pictures of Hogarth. Tire representation grasp of rrohle .scenery, not hr detail rrrcr'elv, hut as 
of conterrrporary life, itr drawirrg-roonrs arrd else- a whole. In Iris painted landscape hackgronnd.s 
where, has been actively pnr'r,ued down to our own | Titian goes still further arrd atterrrpts transient 
clay in all the leading' sehoeds of Europe, arrd is , effects, showing hhrtself a true iireetirsor of the 
now practised more titan ever, especially in France, ntodern larrd&cape-painters. Tintoretto nccasiortally 
where the artists are terttpted hy tire elegance of e-xerci'etl his nragrrifieerrt powers hr the same direc- 
modern interiors and the grace of femittine cos- tion. The nrost inliuential of professed landseape- 
tuirres. paiirteis was Claude. He had not the power of the 

In the 19th century there lias al'O lieen iiitich | Verietiaris, hut he had a tenderness and chariii, and 
retrospective painting, particularly of the 18tli a sense of grace and beauty, that won the hearts 
centriiy, <and this lias led to a very clo.se and ruin- ' of conteiiipoiaries and have since iiiaintahied the 
ute study of that century hy Leslie ill England, celebrity of his name, tliongh it is easy for criticism 
Mei'sonier aiicl Geroiiie in France, and many other ' to point out clefioieneies of knowledge. Unlike 
artists of ability. Tire retrospective tendency of , Dtirev, Claude saw nature, not in details, hut 
onr own time lias been strongly mauifesteci in , syntlietictt.li,v in complete pictures full of atiiio- 
other ways. Tire modern interest in the past Iras sphere and light. Salvatm- Ihi'a and Gaspard 
been sliown by iiiueh ‘ lilstoiical ’ painting on in- Dughet (or Poussin) inahitained a grandeur of con- 
sriflicient data representing personages whose por- ception and style in land.scape which, in .spite of 
traits we do not possess, in Imildings that have a certain remoteness from pure nature, tell effectu- 
left no trace, and engaged in actions known to ns ally in picture-gallerie.s even at the present day. 
only hy the meagre narr.ative of .some elironicler. The same may be said of Gainsboroiigb, wliilst 
Art of this kind possesse.sno real historical interest, Wilson perpetuated in England a feeling for land- 
tliough it may d:.splay coiiaiderahle artistic ability, scape akin to the aineiiity of Claude. Cozens and 
Of late years it has been in a great menaiiie sujrer- Girtiii bad the old breadth arrd serenity of concep- 
seded by ar-chicological painting, skilfrrlly practised tion, with a more modern view of nature, and 
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Tni'nei' did not manifesit much personal independ- 
ence until he had iirst studied and imitated the old 
masters, particuhaiiy Claude. Indued, iie is inucli 
more closely connected with the past than with the 
future of landseape-paiutiny. He had the decjicst 
re.spect for the older masters, whom he both studied 
and imitated, yet he founded no .school and lias 
liad little inlluence on the art of England and none 
on that of continental Europe. Constable, on the 
other hand, -who during lii.s lifetime was a less 
celebiated artist, lias had a very far-reaching iu- 
Ilucuco. The freslmoss and originality of his view of 
nature, less poetical and imaginative tlnan Turner's, 
hut nearer to rustic reality, determined tlie fntnre 
direction of that French instic school which in its 
turn has inlluenced all the schools of Euvopic. 
Whilst England has had her Jioet landscape- 
painter in Turner, France has had hers in Corot, 
a painter of at least equal celebrity, though of 
much nairowcr range. Like Turner, Corot founded 
Ids art on the .study of Claude, but won pnhlic 
favour late in life by a delicacy of sentiment 
which was his own. liis subjects were simple and 
his eU'ecls cho.seu so as to avoid strong colouring', 
hut he composed heantifully and was a master of 
ipuiet grays, pale yellow.s, and browns. 

Einec tlio middle of the 19tli century laiulscape- 
paiuting, both in nil and water-colour, has been 
actively pursued all over Europe. Every class 
of scenery lias found its interpreters. Scotland has 
been painted efreotively by Horatio IVfacCullocli, 
Sam Bough, Mr Peter Graham, Jlr Colin Hunter, 
and many otlmrs. A severely aouuiate and scientilic 
spirit was imported into Engli.sh land.seape by Mr 
Coolie and Mr Brett. Thu French landscape of tlie 
pre.sent day is usually marked by simplicity of sub- 
ject, breadth of troatmeiiL, and truth of tone, with- 
out niueli .accuracy of detail. Marine painters in 
all countries aiqiear to coiieoiitratu their .attentimi 
more than tlieir predecessors uiion the sua itself, 
and both English, French, and Ameiienn artists 
have jirodnood remarkalilo studios of waves. 

A hkctcli of tlie history of painting seems to 
require a brief outline of the soots which liave 
divided artists. The oliief of these have been tlio 
Classics, tlie Honiaiitics, the Itcalists, the Pio- 
Kapihaelites, and the Impressionists. The clas.sical 
aim was the inirsnit of tlie ideal, wliich was be- 
lieved to he one and to have been attained by 
Uaphacl ; this school was veiiresoutud by the 
French jiainter Ingres. TIio Komantics desired 
freedom from the ulas.sieal restraint, and liberty 
to illustrate all literature and all Idstory that 
interested them in their own way ; their great 
iman was Engfme Delacroix. The doctrine of the 
itealists is the right to represent poi'.sons and things 
as they are withont be.autifying them by idealisa- 
tion. Thus doctrine was at one time represented 
by the F’l'oneh painter Courbet ; but, in fact, tliere 
was .a great deal of downright realism long before 
his time, as we liiid it in Velasquez, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, Ostade, Hogarth, and many othei-s, who 
have redeemed the ugliness of a subject by the 
intelligence of their treatment and the force of 
their exeeution. Even in the case of Courbet 
hiiiiRolf wo now easily see that, although he all'ected 
to take nature exactly as it is, he dispilayed the 
wilfulness and the .style of an artist. English Pre- 
Raphaelitisin was not alone in its return to the 
painstaking imitation of detail which marked the 
practice of Raphael’s predecessors. Like the con- 
tinental movements in the same direction, it was 
a return to patient analysis, and had a disciplinary 
value ; but the accumulation of artistic experience 
was too much for it. After Titian, Velasquez, and 
Reynolds, it is not possible to bind down the art 
of painting permanently to the minute practice of 
tlie early masters. Intellectually the movement 


was of more importance, as it favouied the choice 
of noble subjects. Itnpre.ssionisin as.serls the im- 
portance of visual truth as opposed to mere truth of 
fact, and allirms that painting ought not to represent 
what is, but what iqi/icai-s. Tnque.ssioiiism is also 
oppo.sed to tlic .abstr.ict lendoring of this or th.at 
quality ; it reqiiii es a syii thesis of all vi.sible qualities 
as lliey strike the eye together. The Iniprus.siunists 
claim several great artists, c.specially Turner and 
Constalilo, as their picdccc.s.sois. They are equally 
ojipo.sed to the detail of the minute jiaiiiters and to 
the haul, clear, linear delhdtiou of tlie clas.sical 
schools. There can be no doubt that theoretically 
they have right oii their side, hut in practice tlieir 
art is often uitsatisfactory, as it rcqniro.s the happiest 
and most rapid sketching to he successful, with 
great certainty in selection and jierfeet truth of 
bone. 

The pre.sent state of the art of painting is one of 
coiiiiilete freedom from all the fuinicr re.straiiit,s of 
religious or classical authority. The line arts are 
as free ns the .sciences, ami, although lass exchnsively 
devoted tliaii men of science to the pursuit of natural 
trutli, contemporary jiaiiiters atlea.st refer to nature 
for everything. The coiiseiiiieiice is a pervading 
freshness in the modern .schools, and it is also 
certain that iiiaiiiial .skill has never been so general 
as it is now. On the other hand, the intensity of 
tlie commercial struggle amongst the great multi- 
tude of artists i.s certainly not favourable either to 
learning or to relinement, and it is douhtfnl whether 
painting makes any adi'ance in taste and culture 
covvcspondiiig to the increase of its productiveness 
or tlie extension of its lields of study, 

Chi'onoloyi /, — The extent of the sulijeot renders 
laconic treatmoiit neoessavy. Arehiiio Greek draw- 
ing, marked by want of proportion, especially 
in tliiekiie.s.s of Umb.s, la.st.s in vase-painting 
throiigliont the (ith century l).c. and later. In 
Otli century better drawing on many vases ; in 
Ith century it i.s often learned and heautifiil, as 
on Caiiiiru.s vase (British Mmseum), eonteriiporavy 
with I’rotogcne.s. Attitude.s then easy and grace- 
ful, faces shown in all positions ; Sfcli and ith 
cuntiirie,s u.O. golden age of antiixua painting, 
including Apollodonis, Zeuxis, Pairiia.siuR, Apelle,s, 
Folygnotus, and Micoii. Romans imported Greek 
liictiiruH and took uji painting by imitation. Roman 
painter Liidius ( Augiistiui age) anticipated Claude 
in choice of subjects. I’aiiitings preserved at Her- 
culaneum and I'oiiipcii, and in baths of Titus, 
belong nearly to Christian ora, soma earlier, others a 
few years later. I’oiiqiei.'in jiainiing shows interest 
in ordinary life and in lamlscajie. Classical art is, 
ill feeling and princijde, jiroloiigcd for six centuries 
in the .service of Clinstianity. 

The middle ages aro divided by 'Woltmann into 
(1) Early, from 700 to 950 A.D. ; (2) Romanesque, 
from 950 to 1250 A.D. ; (.1) Gotliic, from 1250 lo 1400 
A.D. Thins the three periods are 250, 300, and 150 
yeain. Thronghuut thc.se ages, speaking generally, 
the liuman imitivo of art is religious, and its 
artistic motive is ornament. In the middle ages 
lignre design began again from a barbarous infancy, 
it being necessary for the reprosontation of religious 
per.soiinge.s. From 8th lo 13th century childish 
drawing and gaudy colouring prevailed throughout 
Europe. In ikh some partial improvoiiient takes 
place, and in 14th the advance is remarkable when 
Clae.s Sluter carved his life-like statues. Brothers 
Van Eyck (q.v.) born in this century. 

Tlie IStli century is tlie time of transition from 
the art of the middle ages loan improved craft of 
drawing and painting preparatory to the Pbenais- 
.sance. Iinprovemeut simnltaneons in Flanders 
and Italy. Van Eyck’s work knoivn in southern 
Europe, his inlluence only teehnic.'il, and soon died 
out in Flanders itself. Roger van der Weyden 
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(ilied 1404) worked difleientlN, 'laved in 

Italy atjd exerci'ed liiiu'li iiithience in Flaiidei-' and 
l-ieniuiny. Hi' iniidl, Haiie Mendiiij;, died 149,). 

Tlie lOtli century i-, remuikiilde fur it' exten- 
.eion of tlie 'ukject-inatter of jiaintinj;. ]iefore 
l.)U0 tlie ait i' (diielly eonliiied to religion' 'ulijeet' 
and portrait', nflcnvaril' it include' more of what 
we now call genie — a change a"Oeiated with the 
name of l^liientiii M,af>'y.' ( 1 4U0-1 .j."!) ). The niidein- 
trudiiced into rieiiiish ai t fioiii Italy hy dan (!o''iut 
(died 1332). After thi' date Fleiiii'h jiaintei' neiit 
iiincli to Italy, wliiidi produced a hyhrid .'chool 
called the ‘ Italiaiii'ed Fleuiiiigs, ’ — e.g. Michael 
Cu-xi' ( 1409-1392 ), siieiit many yeai 'in Italy. The 
lii-'t I'deiiii'h 'chool, now at an end, w.i' inlliieiitial 
in (Tenuany : llogpr van dor 'We.iden had tfernian 
pupil'. ( 'ologiie .iiid Xiiieiuheig were active eentre-. 
ilui'tiii Scholl, gaiier lii eil in Iliiitiehaiid in the l.)th 
century. Haii' Holheiii the elder, of Auo'hnrg, 
lived ill loth and llith centiirieb. Hi' fiiiiiou' .“-on, 
Hans (1498-1.)43), lepreseiit' the perfection of Oer- 
iiian I'e.aliMii in pin trait. Alliert Hiirer ( 1471-1,)2S) 
.'tand.s for (leriuany, cnniing out of, hut not yet 
delivered from, the middle agc'. His coiiteinporary, 
Lucas Cranach ( 1472-I.).")3), u.as like Diirei, lahori- 
oiis and productive. Diirer vi'ited Venice l.iOll, .and 
was ailiiiired for lii' skill (iiaitieiilaily hy riioi.aiini 
Helliiii), hut had little inlliience. f.ierui.an hardiie.'s 
and iiiinuteiiess of liiii'h ciiliniiiated in the coni- 
tiavatively niindlesja art of Dernier ( 1GS.)-1747). 

Italian paintin," is luiiuitely divided into local 
hclionl.', and tlie.se .again clinmulogically into three 
or four stages of devplopiiieut. IMasters of 14tli 
century divided into Tii.scaii', Sieiie.'e, i!ologiie«e, 
Paduan, and Neapolitan; tho'e of the l.'itli into 
Tuacan, Uinhriaii, Paduan, Verone'C, Jlilanese, 
Venetian; those of the Ititli are headed hy the 
well-known great iiulividiialities. The schools 
affect each otlier— e.g. it is difficult to cli.sengage 
Koinan and Florentine art, whilst the Uinhrian 
school gave atreiigtli to Koine. The following list 
gives the most famous names. 

Centiinj — I'ksccdis . — Giotto (127G-1336), 
Taddeo Gaddi (1.300-66), Orcagna (died hefoie 
1376). Sieiiae, — Duccio (still living in 1339), 
Angelico ( 13S7-145.)), 

loth Century — Tiincciiis.—L'aolo Uccello (c. 1400- 
79), Ma.saecio (1402-28), Filippo Lippi (1412-69), 
Gliirlaiidajo (1449-9S). Unihrkais.- — Pietro della 
Francesca (living 1494), Giovanni Ranti (died 
1.394), Pietro Penigino (1446-1524). lioloi/iiesc. — 
Francia (1450-1517). Fad nans . — Andrea Mantegna 
(14,31-1006). Vc/tdiaiis . — Aiitonello da Me.'siua 
(1414-93), Gentile Bellini (1421-1507), Giovanni 
Bellini (1426-1510). 

ICth Century — The Great Masters. — Leonardo da 
Vinci (1452-1519), Micliael Angelo (147.3-1563), 
Raphael (1483-1.320), Correggio (1494-1534), Gior- 
gione (1478-1511), Titian (1477-1576), Tintoret 
( 1512-94 ), Paul 'N^eronese ( 1530-88 ). Other Italians 
of eminent, but not of supreme, rank in tlie 16tli 
century are Luini (living 1500-30), Volterra (1509- 
66), Andrea del Sarto (1488-1530), Seljastiano 
del Piombo (c. 14,85-1547), Palma Vecchio (r. 
1480-1528), IMoroni (c. 1525-78). 

In the iioi'tli of Europe there was a new develop- 
ment occupying the 17tli century. In the year 
1600 Eulieiis was an accomplished artist (died 
1640). Snydens (1579-1637) liks nio.st powerful 
contemporary, and Van Dyclc (1599-1641) hi' 
mo.st eminent scholar. David Teniers, the father 
(1582-1649), was eclipsed by David Teniers, the 
son (1610-94); tlie latter gave genre-painting a 
firm position. Gonzales Coqiies (1614-84) was 
a portrait-painter. Passing to Holland we find 
Frans Hals, a contemporary of the elder Tenier.s 
(1584-1666), and a painter of remarkable certainty 
and spirit. The greatest of the Dutchmen, Hein- 


hrandt, belonged entiredy to the 17tli ceutuiu 
(16IJ7-09). The fame of Rembrandt has greatly 
increa'cd during the lOtli ci-ntiiiy, and .“-o has that 
of Flail' H.ils, Ilemhiiiiidt had distinguished 
pujiil', like Dow and Flinck, and he iniliieueed 
m.aiiy aiti't'. Terhuig, genre-painter, wa' Rem- 
hiamlt’' conteiiiiioraiy 1 1608-81 ), also Met'U ( 161.3- 
58). TIic'C cairied geme-jiainting to perfection. 
L.aiid'C.ape al'u piospeied in Renihiandt’.s time, 
chief leiue'cntatn es being Ilui'dael (c. 1028-82) 
and Hobbema. 

In S]iain a primitive school vas founded as early 
as 14,30. In tlic lOtli century local schools developed 
theiii'clvc'. Eminent foreign artists visited Spain 
and worked there, as in England. ( )f the Spaniard.' 
tliem-selves, few have become celebrated mit of tlieir 
oun eoiiiitry. Ford's IDt includes only thirty-.sei'en 
names; the National Galleiy only .seven, and of 
these one was a Gieek. Only five Spanish artists 
are reprc'ented in the Louvre. The fame of the 
school is due almost entirely to Velasquez (1509- 
1660) and IMunBo (1616-82)." Next to tliese come 
Znrlj.aran (];39S-]662) and Riliera (15SS-1050) ; 
^Morales (c. 1509-86) is also known. Goya (1746- 
182, S) is the only great Spani'h artist between the 
old inastei.s and our contemiinr.aries. 

The French school lieforc dei'clojiing a character 
decidedly of it* own wa.s suhjecl to foreign, chietiy 
Italian inlluence.', especially after the Renai'Sance. 
Frauuiis Clouet (c, 1,300-72), one of tlie earliest 
French iuastei'.“, was natmalii-eil, and probalily 
of Flemish m-igin, like his accurate nietho'cl 
of work; Jean Cousin (1500-89) worked under 
Italian inlluence ; Vnuet ( 1590-1 649 ) studied, lived, 
and married in Italy; the great Poussin (1594- 
1665) lived nearly forty ye.ars in Rome, and died 
there; Claude le'Lorrain (1600-82) lived iifty-live 
years in Rome, where he, too, died ; Lesueur ( 1617- 
j 5) iefu.sed to go to Rome, but was inllucnced by 
Raphael ; Le Brun (1619-90) studied four years in 
Rome, like other eminent Frenchmen since his 
time. The following artists are essentially French : 
Rigand (10.39-1743), 'Watteau (1084-1721), Lancret 
(1690-1743), Cliardiii ( 1699-1779), Boucher ( 1704- 
70), Greuze (172.3-1805), Fragonard (1732-1806), 
Priid'lion (1758-1823). 

In the BiitLli scliool the .seven nanre.s wliicli 
follow are at the same time di-,tinetly national, 
and generally recognised by continental criticism. 
Tiiey occupy' in this respect a position similar to 
that of the few Rjianisli masters who are gener- 
ally known ; Hogarth (1697-1704), Reynolds (1723- 
92), Gains))orongli (1727-88), Turner (1775-1851), 
Constable (1776-1837), ^yilkie (1785-1841), Land- 
seer (1802-73). 

Tlie jieculiarity of the pre.sent sitii.ation is that 
all schools have turned awav from tlieir matioiial 
ancestry, Tlie niojern Italians go straight to 
nature, and paint it as if tliey had no ai t behind 
them. Tlie modern Dutch have no connection with 
the great Diitcliiiien of the 17tli centmy. Spaniards 
of the .school of Fortuny are as remote as Ainei ioans 
from Velasquez. French landsc.ape has notliing to 
do with Claude. Leighton is not a descendant of 
Reynolds, 'SVe find eveiywliere that the national 
artistic ancestry counts for little or nothing. The 
localLsation of styles has to be done anew by eriti- 
CL'in for the close of the 19th century, and it is 
complicated by the free choice eveiywliere made 
amongst piast examples. Eibot D nearer to Ribera 
than to any Frencliiuan. Paris has heooiiie the 
capital of the art of painting. The clever and 
iroinising American school is as yet an ottslioot 
rom the I'vencli; and the northern Eutopean 
nations send their art -students to Paris as once 
they went to Rome. iSchools are no longer 
national, the art has become co.smopolitan to a 
degree iiiipo.ssihle for literature. 
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TLClinical Chronoloit !/. — -100 B,o.. wliite-Iead of this date 
has been found at Athena; liifIcS A.D., Indian ink pie- 
pared in China as now ; lySO-l-lOO, trno fresco usuil in 
Italy: 1500, oil-paiiiting generally adopted ; 1710, Prussian 
Ijlne discovered by Dicsbaeli of Ilerlin ; 1787, zinc white 
suggested by Courtois of Dijon ; 1803, Tliciiard discoveis 
cobalt blue ; 181-1, discovery of emerald green ; 1811, first 
discovery of existence of artificial nltraiinarine, and prize 
offered for its manufacture soon aftcrvvaidsivon hy (lunnet 
of Lyons ; 1811, cappagli brown foniul on Lord Andloy’s 
estate ; 1817, oadiniiim discovered liy iStronieyer : 1881, 
zinc white prepared by Winsor and Newton as Uliincse 
whits ; 1838, discovery of cliroiiiiuin grecMi by Panneticr 
and llinet; 1850, water-glass painting intioduocd. Of 
the ten colours cliosen for )iormanenco in Professor 
Chnrch’a rostiicbod palette six have been discovered 
during the liltli century. 

Bibliohiuphy.— V asari, Livrs of the Painters (ISiiO) ; 
Lanzi, //isfory nf PuintUnj (1817): Llano, Ilislnire dea 
Peiulres (n.d.); Knglcr, J/andhoofCt Italian Srhools^ 
ivith Eastlakc’s additions (lfi7-t ), and Handbook^ Orrntan^ 
Flemish, and Dutrh Sehonls, rciuodclled liy Waagen, re- 
written by Gi'owc (1871); CJarel van ilandcr, 27ic Bool: 
of Painters; IVoltmaiiii .and IVocrinaiiii, -H'litocyo/Pninf- 
inri, edited by fcj. Colvin (1880); Gnnninghaiii, Prilish 
Painters, edited by Afrs Heaton (18711); klniitz, LesPrr- 
rurseiirs de la Penaissiinrc (1882), liii/ihael it son Temps 
(ISSli), aiiA Iliatoire de I' Art pendant la Itenamanre (5 
vols. IfiSDctsei/.); PaasavantjLVi/nc/ i'ok 7/j7i(ko ( 18.39 38); 
Mrs Heaton, Albra-ht Purer (187(1) and Liouardo da 
F()ici(l'‘’W); Seott, Li/c o/ /li/rn' ( 1809); Gilbert, L kimL 
saipc in Art before Claude and Hidmlor (ISSn); Ford, 
Handbook for fipain (1809); CWinont, Michel Ani/c, 
Lionartl de Vinci, Riiphncl (18(i7); Mautz,I7'off)eui(1879) 
and Bonchcr (1880); Froniontin, Pea Muitrea d’ Autrefois 
(1870): Ilnskin, il/mfcrn. Pnin/rr, i ( 1843-00); Blanc, 
Artistes dc man Temps (1870); Chcsiioan, Pes Chefs 
(i’liVo/c (1802); IVodmuro, The Musters of flrnrc-paint- 
I'lif/ (ISSO) and A'Lidips in Fnaliah Art {t'fali) ■, I’oyntor, 
Pefliires on Art (1879); Alldn.son, ilAiWcni Sehnots nf 
Art ill (fcrmuni/ ( ISS(I) ; Collier, A hfaunid of Od-paitU- 
ini/^ (1880) and A Printer of Art { 1882); Moriiiioc, I)e la 
Pciuture 6, I'hiide (1830); Linton, einofent audAfndirn 
Colours ( 18,52); Field, Ghrmimtoiiraphii (n.d.); Churoli, 
The Chcimslrn of Paints and Pninlinii (1890). Heo 
fnrtlior the articles in this work on the several [laintera ; 
also AKT, Fmi)SCO,l5Il'lli;.3.StONlH5I, lllINAlSS.VNUl.’, llOMAN- 
I'lojMjr, iSio. 

Piitsiollo, Giovanni ( 1741-1810 ), a Neapolitan 
coiiipo.ser, whose best-known work is the clianiiiii}>- 
opera II Barhiuro di Se.mqlia (not to be coiifouudca 
witli Ilo.ssiiii's ). licside.s move than ninety i)pevn.s, 
Paisiello composed over a hmulred masses, vcrinienis, 
cantatas, and numerons instrumental ])ieccN. 

PJli.slcy, a busy inanufactnving town of Keii- 
rrowshire, stands, backed by the Ilracs of Glonin'or 
(749 feet), on the Wliito Cart, 3 miles above its 
inlln.x to the Clyde, 7 WSAV. of Glasgow and 10 
EWE. of Gveenoek. Altliongli oonmionly identilicd 
with the Vcuiduara or Viiidofjarti of Ptolemy, 
which Skene jdaces rather at Loudoun Hill in 
Ayr.shii' 0 , it Hr.st is heard of certainly about 1157 
a.s Pmsekth, a possession of Walter Fitzalan, the 
first Sootti.sh ancestor of the royal Htewart-s (i^.v.). 
He six yeans later founded here a Clngniac priory, 
which was dedicated to SS. James, Mirin, ami Mil- 
hurga, and which in 1219 was raised to the rank of 
an abhoy. It was burned hjr tlie Englisli in 1.307 ; 
snirered much at the Iteformation in 1301, and 
.still more by .subsequent vamlnli.sm ; and now is 
reiiresented chielly by the aisled Decorated nave 
(13tb century, the Abbey parish church, restored 
since 1862), and by the chapel of St Miiiii, c.alled 
the ‘Sounding Aisle ’( 1499), with the altai’-lomh 
of Marjory Bruce. Near the abbey are stalues of 
Wil.son the ornithologist and Tannaliill, who, like 
Professor Wilson ( ‘ Cbvistojjbor North’), were 
natives of Paisley, There are also fine statues of 
George A. Claik, founder of the town-hall, and 
(since 1891 ) of Sir Peter and Thomas Coats. Mother- 
well and Alexander Smith were re.sidents ; and the 


latter describes tlie town u-cdl in Alfred, Hnmrt\ 
lluuseliold. Ehhn.slic, 2 mile.s W., i.s the tradi 
tiomil biithplace nf Wallace. 

The public edillces include tlie municipal 
(formerly county) huildings (1818); new bherift 
court-house ( 1883 ) ; the line t’hii k town-hall, Italian 
in style, and built in 1879-82 at a cost of £110,000. 
the new county huildings (1891), containing one of 
the finest cmmcil halls in Scotland; the Chats free 
liluury and nm.sciim (1871), with a picture-gallery 
and an oh.servatory ; the grammar-.schnol ( 1570 . 
rehnilt ISfid) ; and the Ncil.son educational institu- 
tion (1852). The Coats Memorial B.aptist Clmreh 
(1.S91) Ls, it is chiimcd, the lino.st ecclesiastical 
edifice huilt in iSooLliuid since the Ueformatinn 
having cost £109,000. The Fountain Gaulens 
(1868), the Hiiidie Park (1877), and St J,ame.s’s 
Park, round wdiich is the racocouiso, have an aiea 
respective!,)' of (I, 22, and -10 aenss. 

The linen, lawn, and silk-gauze industrie.s, ini- 
lioitaut during the ISth century, are now extinct; 
as, (no, .are the ‘ Paisley shawls,’ so celebrated 
lictwoen 1805, and the mhldle of the century, then- 
sale .sometimes exceeding £1,000,000 per aniimn. 
Tho imiiinfactnrc of linen sewing-thread, infcro- 
dnoed in 1722 by tho wilch-dcuounwr Christian 
.Sli.aw of liaigarran, has heeii iioaily .snperseiled 
since 1812 by that of cotton thro.ad, which Inis 
assumed gigantic proportions, tho two piincipal 
firms now employing about 10,000 hands between 
them. There aio also wovks for dyeing, bleaching, 
tarlans, woollen shawls, carpels, distilling and 
brewing, clicmiciils, staich, corn-lhmr, preserves, 
engineering, Ac., lioshlcs .shipbnihling-yarils, The 
( 'art siiu’o 178(i has been rcmleied navigable, 
ils wa(ev-way being finally deepened to 18 feet 
in 1888-90; ami water. works (1834-90) furnish 
(i, 000, 000 gallons jier diem to Paisle.y and John- 
stone. Paihlu.y was made a free burgh of barony 
in 1488, tho fourth cciitonary of that event in 1888 
being graved by the presenoo of (iueon Victoria, 
who afterwards jdacud a memorial of tho Stowarto 
in the niiutnl choir of tho abbey, .Since 1833 it lias 
returned one, member to pailianient. In 1843 the 
corporation had to sirsiicml p,ayment, nor was the 
Imrgh elcar of debt until 1877. Pop, ( 1801 ) 24,324; 
(1841)48,125; (1881) 55,627; (1891 ) 64, ,879. 

Soo Co.smo limes’ PcfiistriiDi jlfonaaterii de Passeht 
(Maitland Club, 1832), two works by .Simiplo (1872-74), 
Dr Cameron Loos’ Abbcji nf J’aislrn (1.S78), and Bobert 
Brown’s Hiaior!) of Paisici/ (2 vuls. 1886). 

Pakhpi. a seaport of China, opened to foreign 
trade in 1876, Htands on the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Tonldng'. The harbour is Hhallow. Trade 
doe.s not llnurish. The imports—cottons, woollens, 
opium, rice— average £8()!),70() per annum ; the 
c.xports — tin, sugar, indigo, aniseed, hides, gronml- 
imt oil— ,£229,700. Pop, 2,5,000. 

Pjlla«;liy, IGiANCl.s, a Bohemian historian, was 
horn 14tli .tauG 1798, at Hodnslavitz, in Moravia, 
ami .studied at Pru-slrarg and Vienna. In 1829 he 
was appointed historingrajiher of Bohemia, and was 
charged In write a Ilisfnrii of the, BohcmiinfPcoph 
in jn:2(i (5 vols. 1836-67), which appeared in both 
German and Bohemian ; it is one of tlie greatest 
literary works in t.he Bohemian tongue, and 
nationalist through and through. Palacky took 
part in tho political agitation of 1848, and 
was tho leader of the Slav or national ^Jarty^ as 
opposed to the German at the Diet of the Ivrein.sier. 
Besides his great llistory he puhli.shod works deal- 
ing with the Hussite period, and with Sohafarik 
edited The Oldest Mamorieds of the Bohemian 
f.anguage (1840). lie died 26tli June 1876 at 
Prngue. 

PalueogTapliy is the science which deals with 
ancient manuscript, s, teaching ns not only to 
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(Ipciiilier them, but to judse of tlieir ilate, "eiiuine- tirajilitj. It iiin^t lieie --utiice to Je.-ciibe biieliy 
no", and place of origin. While Epigraphy (.see the the Gieek and Latin 't;\ le, and the nioie important 
article Is^f'UlPTlON.s) is concerneil rvith writings of the nic<liiL-val ccript«. 

engraveil on some haul Mih'tance, Mich as stime nr lioth in (trcek and Latin inamiseripts we find 
metal, the materials for paheograpliie study com- two eonteinpoianeous Imt nidely-dilleient .styles 
jiri~e ancient books, either lolls, written of writing; a book hand, fnnnal and stiff, bnt 

on leather or pajiyins, or Liiclkc.t, written in book legible, iiae<l by professional scribes, and acni.siie 
form on .sheets of relliim or tiaiier. Wax-tablet~, hand, lapid, cavele", loose, and straggling, often 
charters, bulls, decrees, acts, business papcis, and veiy difficult to lead, 11111011 was e7npln;ved for 
similar ilocumenta have aKo to be conshlered hy [jiivate coircspondence, contract', account', and, 
the student of pahengraphy. somewhat fnrmali'cd, for cluirtei', rescripts, and 

The oldest extant mann.soripts come from Egyp- other official doeiimcnts. 
tiaii tombs, and aie written on .sheets of P.ajiynis The hook-hands may lie classed as C'aidtal, 
(r|.v'. ), prepared from the pith of a insli. A few Uncial, or Mitin.sctile. The capitals, iihicdi differ 
iragnients date from the time of the eaily empire, little fioni the lapidary foiins used in iii'Ciiptions, 
the most important being the Pojii/rui Prfssr, tlie are sipiaie and angular, such as are still retained 
oldest book in the world, which was found in a for initials, titles, and snpeisciiptinns. Manuscripts 
toniii of the 11th dynasty, and must therefoie he written w hoi li in capitals aie veiy rare, the use of 
older hy several eentmips than the Hebrew Exodii'. more facile materials, such as paiehment orpap.ruis. 
Coming down to the luth and Itltli dynasties, papy- haring led at a very eaily time to modilieatioiis of 
ru.s rolls, usually containing poitions"()f the lioidc of the lapidary foiiiis, tiansfmining them into uncials, 
the Dead (q.v'. ), are numerous. But documents a foimal hook-h.aud, large, clear, and legible, used 
written on papyrus, a very fragile materi.al, h.ave hy pmfessional 'ciilies for codices, and derired from 
mostly perished, and the cdiief ancient MSB. rvliieli the capitals riith little change, save that the foiims 
have come down to iis aie written cntlier on paieh- aio moie lomided, and often inclined rather rh.an 
merit, which is still used for legal documents, or upright. Thus, 0 liotli in (iieek and Latin is a 
on vellnin ; the skins tieing prepared -o as to he chaiacteristic nnci.il foriii, old, ‘lined hy rtninding 
written on both aides, thus superseding tlie older the c,apital fmni E, and sariiig lahoiii by lequiring 
leather lolls, still used in Jewish synaoogucs for only two strokes of tlie pen instead of four. The 
copies of the Law. The nece"aiY limits of this term Uncial is as old as the time of St Jerome, 
article make it impossible to discuss the hieratic hut its modern usage is due to a misenneeption, 
atul demotic, pafiyri from Egyjdian tombs, or any uncial letters being seldom an iueli in height, us 
of the Eastern .soript.s, Chinese,' Pali, Indian, Coptic, tlie name implies. The general re.seniblance in the 
Syriac, Hebrew, or even the ni.agnifioent .specimens character of Greek and Latin uncials will be seen 
of Persian ami Ar.abio ealligrapliy pieserved in hy a few words from St Julin, xxi. 19, as they 
oriental libraries. The student may, however, be appG.ar in the Codex Bkw at Camhriilge, a manu- 
referred to the oriental series of the Palicngi-aphical script assigned to the Gtli century, containing the 
Society, to .Silvestre's Pnlenijrap/uc Utuccmellc, Go.spels and Acts in Greek, with the Vulgate trans- 
and liurnell's Elenimts of tioutk Indimi Falmo- lation. 

CHMeMCA^NTT OlCJOe AnJ^T(>D3 0XA C6 itongm 

Greek. 


S.S 1 C N LP)C nj5 OQOXr* ^ ojiLp iCAb \'Tdco 

Latin. 

Or, in ordinary iniiiusciiles, injgfva'r [uT/gairur] iroiw still he recognised. It will he observed that w'e 
SavaTu oo^acrei rw Qeoi/, ‘ sigiiiffcans qua nmrte now employ four ilitt’erent aljihahets : minuscules 
honoriliealiit Deuiii.’ for our printed books, and oapit.als for tbeir title- 

In the Sth and 9tli centuries a new hoidc-haud pages, he.ading.s, and initials, and cursives for our 
svas evolved nuiinly out of the ciiisive, hut incor- corip.spoudence, while the initials in onr oi dinary 
porating sundry forms from tlie degenerate conteni- wiiting are .analogous to uncials. F'aiuiliarity pie- 
porary uncial. This, hy reason of the .smaller si/e of vents us from noting tlie wide differences in the 
the letters, is called minuscule. The old m.ajiiscule forms of such letters as A, a, a ; B. h, 6 ,• G, g, n ; 
cursive, developed out of the c.apitals ami uncials, or K, r, r. These aie survivals, the first from the 
wliicli had hy this time become formless and illegible, lapidary capitals of the Anmistan age, the second 
was gradually superseded hy a iiew' cursive, devel- from the P’rencli hook-hand of the lltli century, 
oped out of the niimisciile. The niiniiscnle reacheil and the third fiom tlie Tudor cursive, modified and 
its perfection as a hook-hand in the 11th century, improved hy tlie Italian oarsive of the Elizabethan 
after wliioh it continually degenerated till the age. 

iiiveiitioii of printing. Both for Greek and Latin Creek Paleeoffrajiky . — Vo Greek manuscripts 
books the eaily printers adopted at first the cor- written in pure' capitals have come down to us, 
rupted forms of the contemporary honk-li.ands, hut though the transitional form.s may be detected, 
afterwards returned to the older and purer types The oldest Greek iiianuperi])ts now extant are 
of the lltli and l‘2tli centuries. Thus there is a papyri in early uncials of the Ptolemaic period 
general analogy between the successive .st.ages of which have been found in Egypt, their preseivation 
Greek and Latin writing. Side by side with the being due to the diyne's of the climate, and to the 
old cursive scripts there is a gradual evolution of practice of burying documents in tombs. Three 
improved uncial book-hands till about the 4th must be earlier than 160 B.C., and there are 
century, followed by a period of decay, till the 9tli several Homerie fragments on papyri earlier than 
century, when the revival of learning produced a the Christian era. The most important contain 
regeneration, again followed by progressive deteri- Orations of Hyperide.s, of wliich the oldest are 
oration till the invention of 'printing caused a assigned to the Lst centuiy b.c. We have from 
reversion to the he.st of all preceding .styles, that of Herculaneum an ancient library consisting of 1803 
the nth century. Tuaces of these revolutions may papyrus rolls, which must be older than 79 A.D., 
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■when the city was ilestroyeh. Tliese early Greek 
uncials hein" written on papyrus, a fragile luate- 
rial, are slenfler aiul delicate, without hold curves, 
tliick downsti'okes, or line hairlines, -which only 
hecanie possible ■\vhen the use of vellum introduced 
a finnor and holder style. In these niicial papyri 
the introduction of ligatures ])roduced a tendency 
to cursive forms, whioll are exliilnted in the ostracci, 
of which great numhers have heeir found in Egypt. 
Tliese are usually leceipts fortaxe.s, scratched with 
a iioint or rvritten with ink on potsherds. Onr 
L'liicf knowledge of the early Greek cursive i.s 
derived from the private papers and covrespomlence 
of Ptolemy, son of Glaiioias, a klacedoiiian Greek, 
who lived as a rechi.se at the yerajiciim about 
170 is.C. Cursive scripts were, ho-ivever, used by 
the Greeks at a much earlier period ; Greek iii- 
soiiptions in the Cypriote syllabary exhiliiting forms 
of a distinctively cursive character as early as the 
7tli century B.C. Compared with the pajiyri the 
uncial vellum codices, of which aliouL .SOO are 
known, cxliiliit a lirnier and more set uncial .style, 
whicii was rendered possible hj' the material. The 
oldest to which a definite date can he assigned is 
the Diosoorides now at Vienna, which from inter- 
nal evidence must have been written about 506 
A.D. Earlier, hut undated, are Lhu three great 
Biblical codices, the Oodex Vatiennua at Borne, 
whioll is assigned to the 4th century j the Codex 
Sinaitkus at St Petersburg, assigned to the end 
of the 4th or the heginniiig of the 0th ccntuiy ; 
and the Codex Alexundeimis, now in the BritLsli 
Museum, which probably belongs to the middle 
of the 6tli. The stylo of the writing in these 
uncial codices is seen in the subjoined specimen, 
which is taken from the Soptiiagint version of 
Esther, i. 22, as it appears in the Codex Sinaiticus. 


This in ordinary Greek type would read : 

eat a7^e(^rt^er eiff 
Traa-av ti}V j3airi 
Xeiar Kara, xojpaa 
' Kara tt]v Ae^ir ay 

rwr wrre clvcll 
( po^ov avrais er 
raij OLKiais aiiraj[r]. 

To the 5th century are as.sigiicd tlio paliinraest 
Codex Ephnmni at Paris, to the Gth the Codex 
Bezee at Cambridge and the Codex Claroinontauns 
at Paris. After the 7th century the Greek uncial 
loses its early style ; the letters become oval, 
narrow, elongated, and cramiied, .sloping to the 
right ; accents make their appearance, and the pure 
early uncial degenerates into cursive forms difficult 
to read. 

At the end of the Gth century we find the first 
heginning.s of tho new miiiusoule, the hook-hand 
of the fututc, whioh was destined to replace both 


the deforiiieil iiiieiiil and the earlier cursive, from 
each of which it borrowed certain cloiiients.’ The 
earlie.st trace of those minuscule foriiis as vet dis- 
covered are seen in a collection of papyri, raiKdiic 
in date from 592 to 616 A.ir., which weie tlie Irimf. 
nc.ss and family papom of Aurelius Pachymius, a 
dealer in purple dyc.s. The tran.sition froiii the likl 
to the new style is e.vemidilied in a most iiitorestina 
sheet of papyrus fiom Baveuna, now at Vienna 
which contain.s the .signatnics of certain bishops to 
the Acta of the Council of Coinstantinojde, held in 
080. The older bishops sign in slanting uncials 
and the younger men in early foims of the ne^v 
ininuRcule. In the Dth century, witli the revival 
of learning, this new miiiu.scnle developed into a 
calligrai)hic hook-hand, rvliicli was u.sed in vellum 
codices. Tho oldest hook.s in which it .appears are 
the U.spenaky Go.sj^iels, written in 835, and the 
Bodleian Euclid of 888 A.u. Tho chief transfor- 
mations are due to tho u.se of ligatures, as is 
plaiidy scon in the forms of the lettei’.s 3, .■}, ami 
<T. Hence in the fnlly-forincd minuscule of the 
lltli cenlni’y we find tiro letters a, e, k, X, 0, o, 
which follow the old uncial forms, while 3, ri, p., v 
arc taken from the cui'sivc. In the case of several 
letters tho double source of Ibis script is shou-u by 
tho retention of duplicate fonn.s, fi, 0, rr, and s, 
for iiislanco, hoiirg uncials, while ff, zs, and <r are 
of cursive origin. 

From tlic ctrd of tho 12th century to the inven- 
tion of priirtirtg the rrrrmr.so\tlc corrtirrually degen- 
erates, losing its purity arrd hcauty, arrd hreakirrg 
up into a rorrgh cur.sive .scri])t, The writing becomes 
intricate and iirvolved, ligatures arrd accents being 
combined into a sirrglo character rajiidly executed 
without taking the perr from the paper, thus niakiirg 
the writing very difficult to read. In the oarhe.5t 
jrrirrtocl hooks tho contracted 
^ arrd ligalrtr'od forms of con- 

teinporar’^v rninnsoulo MSS. 
wero faithfully imitated. 
Thoso, hon'ovor, wore gradu- 
ally discarded, tiiouglr a few, 
such as .4" for or, 5 for or, 
arrd for os, survived till 
qiritc recent times. 

Latin Bitlieoe/ra2>hy fol- 
lo-rvod umch the'samo course 
as the Greek. There were 
four sot hook - hands— 
capitals, uncials, semiun- 
cials, arrd mirruscules, of 
which the two la.st were 
iitlluenced by the old Roman 
errrsivo. The capitals are 
of two kind.s, Sixuare and 
llnstic. Sr|uar'o capitals 
differ little trorrr tho lajridary chtrr!icler.s used ru hi- 
scr'iptions, and may he dcliiied as having their verti- 
cal and horizontal strokes at right angTe.s. Of the 
few oxaiiiples vve po.ssBs.s of tliis .script tho host is 
the St Gall Virgil, as.sigiied to tho 4th century. 
Rustic capilahs, which were luoi'o u.snal, are char- 
acterised by circuin Hexed Ihtials and by the crossbars 
being curved and slightly oblique. This style, 
which can he traced in a Ileroularienm papyrus 
of the Ifst century A.B., was greatly in fasliion 
from the 3d century to the 7th. Good oxaraplcs 
aro four famous V'irgils ; the Codex Vatican^ 
assigned to the 4th century, the Codex PeUafims 
to the 5th, tho Codex llomanus to the Gth, all of 
which are in the Vatican, and the 6tli century 
Medicean Virgil at Florence. The Rustic died out 
about the 9th century, and left no successor. 

The uncials arose oirt of the square capitals, and 
exliihit rounded foi'ina of certain lettor-s. The 
earliest uncial codices extant are not earlier thaii 
the 4th century A.D,, hut it is plain that uncial 


KAiXirecTi ei 
HACXMTHN KXCI 
AG I An KATAXCDfAN 
KATXTH M Aezi N AT 
CO N CO CT~GG f N Al 

epo KON ATTOI CGN 
Al C O I K I A I C AYT'“~ 
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writing wii'i practir-ed at a niueli earlier period, 
since we find uncial forms in noine of the Girilliti 
(q.v. ) scribbled on Pompeian walls, while as early 
as the 3d century E.c. the lapidiuy forms of P, R, 
C, S show that uncial iiitinences had already trans- 
formed the earlier angular shapes of these letteis. 
The uncial hook-hand is distinguished from the 
contemporary square capitals by the rounded forms 
£ 07 U b instead of E, Jf, V, H, and by the tails 
of P, F, Q, and It falling below the line,' wliile the 
head of L rises above it. 

One of the oldest uncial Latin JISS. is the Ver- 
celli Gosjiels, said to have been transcribed by the 
h.and of Eusebius himself, but in any case nearly 
as early ns his time. A good example of the later 
uncials is the copy of the Gospels no win the library 
of f'orpns Christi College, Cambridge, which is 
believed to have been the actual copy brought from 
Rome by St Augustine in .jOG. .Vlso of the btli 
century is the Coda Bene at Cambi-idge, the style 
of which is .shown in the fac-aimile alreaily given. 
The earlier and later uncial styles are well seen in 
the famous palimpse.st Cicero from the monastery 
of liobbio, now in the Vatican. A palimpsest is a 
manuscript from which the wr iting was washed off 
with a sponge, or sometimes seraperl or nibbed, in 
order that the vellum might be used for sonic other 
work. The Codex Bidinemi above mentioned is a 
palimpse.st, a nth-century Greek text being over- 
written in a 12th-centu'ry hand. The Vatican 
Cicero is a codex con.sisting of loO leaves, contain- 
ing in the flr.st hand the treatise Be Bepiiblint, 
written in double columns in large uncials, 
probably of the 4tli century. Over tills is written 
across tlie commentary of St Augustine on the 
Psalms, in a small uncial hand of the 7th century. 


In the fainter writing of the original manuscript 
we may decipher the words est igitl’r isquit 
AFRIC.VNUS EESP.f ritficti]. Tlio writing in the 
second hand reads (line 1) homo est quia, (2) 
ET OMNES XPl-txi [Uhristicnii] siembea sunt xpi 
[Chn'sti], (3) MEMBEA XPI [Chrisii] QUID CAX- 
TANT. AMANT, (4) DESIDEEANDO CANTAXT, AlI- 
QUANDO. 

Toward.? the close of the 7th century the Latin 
uncial becomes rough and careless, and it deterior- 
ates still further in the 8th, when it is replaced as 
a book-hand by a new script which goes by the 
name of semiuncial or half-uncial. This name, 
which arose out of a misconception of early jiaheo- 
grapliers, doe.s not signify a Bovipt half tlie si/e of 
the uncial, some .semiuncials being larger than 
.some uncials, hut is used to denote an uncial .script 
with new forms of certain letters, of g and s, for 
instance, which were derived from the cui-sive. 
The earliest traces of the semiuncial style are 
found towaiils the end of the 5th century, and the 
first instance of its use as a hook-hand is a Hilar 3 ', 
written in 509 or 510, now pre.served in the Chapter 
Library of St Peter’s at Rome. 

The old Roman emvive which thus began to 
influence the uncial writing in the 6th century is 
of great palteographical importance, since it became 
the source of many forms in modern scripts. Its 
357 


existence lias long been siisiiected, hut actual 
' e.xaniples have only recently been dLcoustil. In 
I a lioU‘’P at Pompeii a iiuniher of wax-tablets i\eie 
^ found in 1S75 ylikii proved to be the busine-s 
memiiraiida of L. Ciecilins Jncundiis, a Pompeian 
I banker and agent, mostly belonging to the yeai.s 
55and56A.D., .md relating to pniciiasp.sat auction.?, 
and _ paj inents of taxes on behalf of Ills clients. 
Similar tablets, wliicli aie dated fioin 131 to 167 
A.D., bave^ been discovered in abandoned gold- 
working.? in Bacia. This old Runian cui.sive, 
which is vcij’ illegible, exhibits the foimsoutof 
which arose J (the long s) and also the inoilem 
forms g, h, f, m, n, d, r, h, which lejJaced the 
capital and uncial foims G, B, F, >1, A, L), R, H. 
This illegible Roman emshe reappear.- in a nioie 
set ofticial hand in le-eiipts adilre— cd to Egyptian 
fiinctiunaiies in the 5th centuiy, in ofiicial docu- 
ments wiittcii at Ravenna in the 0th century, a- 
well as ill imineroii.s niaigiual notes in uncial or 
semiimeial mannsciipt.s. It is also employed in 
a copy of AA.vitu-, written in the 6th centniy, anil a 
Josephus of the 7th. The-e two hooks are written 
on [laptrus, and the absence of otliei examples iiiaj' 
he explained by the fact tliat the fragile pajiyriis 
hooka, probably copies made by schohus for their 
own use, have mostly perished, only \ellum codices 
ns a nile having been presen ed. 

With the establi-lmient of the Teutonic kingdoms 
on the ruins of the Roman empire a number of 
national scripts aiose — the Jfeioringian in F’rance, 
tlie Visigotliio in Spain, ami the Lumhaulic in 
Italy. These were all based on tbe Roman cursive, 
and were used for civil ]nirpo.ses as well as for 
charters and other diplomatic ilucunient.s. The 
Merovingian became the ofticial hand of the 
Frankish empire. It is 
cramped and verniifoim, 
with exaggerated loops 
for the heads and tails to 
certain letters. It was 
used as the diiilomatic 
hand in the chanceries of 
Fiance ami Italy till the 
9th century, and in the 
imperial chancery till 
1231, when its u.se was 
abolished by Frederick 
II. It has suiviveci, 
however, in a iiioililied 
foim ill the modern German cursive, in hich manj' 
of the peculiar forms of the old Roman cuisive can 
be detected. Out of the ofiicial Roman cursive 
arose the serijit, which was employed in papal hulls 
till the 12th century, when it was replaced by the 
French minuscule, wdiich was used till the 16tli 
century, when a deformed, contracted, and illegible 
script called the littem Sam ti Petri was adopted. 

The old cuisive derives its chief iinpoitaiice from 
having been one of the soui’Ces from wldeh was de- 
veloped the seiiiiuncial hook-hand which superaeded 
the old uncial. Incorporating sundry uncial forms, 
the Visigolhic and Loiiihiiidiu cursives developed 
in the uioansteries into calligraphic hook-hands. 
Rut the Irish seniiuncial is the most important of 
the national scripts, as it hecanie the basis of the 
‘ Roman type,’ which is used in onr modern printed 
books. The history of this Irish seiniuneial is 
obscure. Ite elements must have been obtained, 
probably in the 5th century, from the semiuncial 
book-hand of southern Gaiil. The forms of some 
of the letters are plainlj- those of the lioninn 
uncial ; others are calligiaphie forms which must 
have been derived from an ecclesiastical GalUoan 
type of the Roman cui-sive. Just as the Greek 
minuscule has duplicate forms of certain letter.?, 
some derived from the uncial, otheis from tlie 
elusive, so the double parentage of the Irish 
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seiiiiundal is domoiislrateil by the peniussive nee 
of N, li, S, whicli are uncials, and of ii, r, i, rvliich 
are uncialised cursives. Several other forms, such as 
t’, h, a, ni, f, li, 1, are also linoialised cursives, and not, 
like the Roman uncials, merely rounded capitals 
(.sea Ireland, Vol. VI. p. 208). This Irish semi- 
uncial suddenly blazes forth in the Gth century as 
the most splendid of all medieval scripts. The 
noblest .s])ecimen is the magnificent Book of Kells 
now at Dublin, which was probably written in tlie 
7th century, though often rcfericd to the 9th 
(see Illumination). Of somewhat later date 
are St Chad's Go.spels, now at LichJiehl, and 
the Lindiafarne or Durham Book, commonly 
called St Cuthbert’a Gospels, now in the British 
Museum, both of which were written in North- 
umbria, where the .scriiJl had been introduced 
by Irish missionaries. Tlii.s Northumbrian semi- 
uncial formed the ha.sis of the nearly perfect 
Caroline minuscule, so called hecansa during 
the i-eigii of Charleniagiie it was introduced 
by Alenin of York, the friend and preceptor of the 
emiieior, into the calligraphic school at Tours, over 
which Alcuin presided from 796 to 804. Aleuin 
seems to have incorporated certain elements from 
the Roman uncial and tlio Lojiihardio minuscule ; 
ami tlie new .script, reeommendad by its legihilitjf, 
distinetuess, and minuteness, was rapidly diffused 
by Alouin’h pupils over Europe, and rapidly su]ier- 
soded all the other monastic book-hands. Starting 
at the l)egiiming of the 9th century, it reached 
its highest perfection at the end of the 11th. 
In the 18th defoimation set in; it stiffeii.s and 
becomes more oramiuid, ligatures and contraction.s 
are introduced, and out of it grow the Black 
Letter or Gotliio of the 15th century, a form of 
whicli Hlill survives in German uriiiOod hooks. The 
black letter was used in the earliest (iriiited hooks, 
hut, with the revival of learning, Knliaii scholars 
returned to tlie beautiful Caroline mimiscule of the 
lUh century, wliich was imitated in the Roman 
type now iin'iver.sal in Italy, France, Spain, Britain, 
and America, and which is riiiiidly replacing the 
Gothic letter in northern Europe. See PlilNTTNG. 

Besides the pure Caroline minusonles used for 
hooks, various cursive hatids^ grew out ol it, more 
angular, irregular, and dillicult. Such are the 
Anglo-Saxon and the pointed Irish, the Domesday 
scrijit (sec DOjU]jSD.r.Y ), and the deformed hands 
used ill Englisli cliarteis and tlie records of courts 
of law. Dur raodoru English script is ha.sed on 
tills ‘court-hand,’ which arose out of tho degraded 
Caroline ininuseule — imiiroved, however, in the 
reign of Elizahoth by the inlluence of tho con- 
temporary Italian hand. It is, however, much 
superior in legibility and distinctne.ss to the modern 
Gorman script, which, as we liave seen, i.s to a great 
extent a survival from the old Roman cursive. 

C'i»itntctioHs. — Tho difficulty of deciphering 
mcdiu'val M8S. arises largely frem tho eoiitraclious, 
ahhreviation.s, and ligaturc.s wliieli were employed 
to economi.sB labour and parehiiient. To give a 
complete list within reasonable liniils is iiiipossihle, 
more especially as they varied at different periods 
and in the various .scripts. More than 5000 contrac- 
tions of Latin words wei eased in France between 
bile 7th century ami tho lOLh, while in England more 
than lOOO are found in official Latin docuincnt.s of 
the Tudor period alone. There are, for instance, 
si.x recognised contractions for qimiiam, seven for 
esse, and ten for et. In one class of MSS. qm 
stands for quoniiim, in another for qiinm, while 
<]uo denotes qmmodo in one script and qiioniam 
in another. Instead, therefore, of attempting to 
catalogue the more usual oontractinn.s, which are 
tabulated in several works referred to below, it 
will he more useful to explain the general prin- 
oiples by which niedimval scribes were guided. In 


most cases, if not in all, these contiactions arose 
out of ligatures, and were used at lii.st for some 
liarticular syllable, and then a.s time went on tliey 
were generalised, so as to denote a whole cla,ss. 
Some of these ligatnre.s we still use. Thus, w, a.s 
the name implies, is a ligature for mi te and ce 
need no explanation, Tlie two superscript dots as 
in ii or b, which expres,s the German iim/ant, ’are 
merely the ligatuies a; and le. 

Tho usual modern sign of abbreviation is the full 
point, as m ib. or ibid, for ibidem, e.g. for exempli 
qmtiA, or i.e. for id at. But this, which seems .so 
natural and simple a .sign, appears, when we trace 
its history, to have arisen out of a ligature for the 
coinnioii Latin termination -its. Its earlier form 
was (he colon ( ;), which stood for -us, ns inomnib; 
for omnibus. The origin of this colon is explained 
by the fact that at a still earlier time we find the 
final syllables -mus and -mis written and uj;, 
where the cross stroke J , which is merely the long 
.V, forms a ligature uiLh the curve •— which 
represents u. Of this ligatuie, representing -us, 
everything disappeared except the dots at the top 
and liottom of the s, leaving m: for -71111s, or h; for 
-bus. Tlie upper dot was then omitted as needless, 
and ultimately the use of the full point (.) was 
goneraliaed so as to denote tho omission of any 
final syllable. When this had taken place another 
special sign was requiied lor -us. This was 9, 
so that in later documents wo find eig for ejus, or 
omnibg for omnibus. But in earlier MiSS. the loop 
of tho sign 9 is open at the top, the form y being 
manifesUy the ligature of u and the long s. 

In viz. for videlicet, and oz, for ounce, we have 
survivals of a very frei|iient abbreviation, which 
also jiroves to he a ligature. Tlie c is merely msec! 
by printers for their ow'ii coiii'cnieiioo instead of the 
correct sign 5, whicli is found, by tracing it hack, 
to he only a rapid and slurred way of writing tlia 
semicolon ( ; ) rvithoiit taking the pen from the jiaper. 
This sign at one time denoted only the omission 
either of ct, as in hah; for habet, or of ue, as in q; 
for que. The latter, however, was oiigiiially written 
(|; where tho reversed eomiiia (,) is the fettei u, 
and tlie dot stands for e, as in many other oases, 
such as -n- for cuim, or -f for est. Thi.s ligature 
was assimilated to the nearly iderrtical ligature (;) 
for et, where tlie dot ( ■ ) represents e, and the coiiinia 
( , ) is the remains of the letter T. For a long time 
tills ligature (3 or ;) rvas eonliiied to words ending 
in uc or ef, as in (jns for quuudoqiie, qii03 for 
quoqiie, 55 for appuret, o; for opoi'tct,i \ for licet, 13 
for Unci, 113 for habet, s; for seilicet. Afterwards 
it was genei alised to signify the oiiiis.sion of any 
final syllable, as in 03 for ounce, or in the apothe- 
caries' signs 5 fur and 5 for drachma. The 

sign B for scruple is merely the ligature sr, the 
long s being crossed by a cursive r. 

Tlie Bupersciipt comma now used to denote the 
omission of medial syllables or letters, as in can’t 
for cannot, or I ’ve for I have, was at first merely 
a superscript r, and denoted exclusively the omis- 
sion of r or of a syllable containing r, such as or or 
ro. In English records it forms a ligature with the 
preceding letter, as in fSnt for /uerunt, flbo for 
vei'bo, or rs for tres. 

The circumflex ( - ) grew out a cursive form of 
the uncial m, and originally denoted exclusively 
tho omission of m, then of n, and afterwards of 
other letters. Thus wo have oinos, onis, and Oes 
for 07 ime.s, Ola and oiiiia for omnia, lifiiu and liOiu 
for hominum, nO and ii for swn. The horizontal 
line ( - ) is one of the earliest signs of omission, 
and ill some eases, if not in all, is merely a simpli- 
fied form of the circumflex, as in c for cum, aut for 
imtejn, ii for ctiinos. Its use was, however, less 
restricted than that of the oirc.umflex, and we still 
use it in the contraction Ih for libra: (pounds), the 
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double bar in denotin'^ a double omiF.sion. Shil- 
lings and pence, now expre.ssed by s. and d., were for- 
merly denoted by s and d, ablireviations for •lolidi 
anil denarii. The --LniS foi dollars is --aid to be the 
Ijirature dll, the .b' beinf; merely o, a cursive Dutch 
foun of d (but see Dijllvr). The circumflex (~) 
wliicb was a cursive :ii was not always written hori- 
zontally. We ~ee tliis in tlie eoninion .sion if used for 
ram, as-siio’/ im suormn, or svo:^ for xc/to/'Ki/i. Here 
1 is the ligature of i and U, which is crossed by m 
in the cursive form { ~ ) or ( - ) written vertically. 
For ct tbei'e arc numerous .signs, all of which re.solve 
themselves into ligatures. Some of them, such as 
c~=, &, and <!, rerpiire no e.xjrlanation. They are 
found in &iri for ctium, and in the \arious fornrs 
iSrcAera, or &o&fa, irr &cet. or Ac, or finally Ac. 
which we now use for rt retcra. The sign " , used 
in Domesday for ct, is rdso a ligature, as is .shown 
by the older forms and T- The sign or for- 
est LsaKo a ligature, the upper dot standing for c, the 
bar or cireuinflex for the long s ( J ), and tire lower 
dot for /. In like inanrrer c.v,i’ i.s written'~‘, the 
two dots each representing e, and the two circrrirr- 
lle.ves being each a lorrg i. This becairte ■ = ■ and 
tlrerr =, wlrenee we obt,tin =.s for rsscs, =t for- 
es, '.’ft, and =rng for essemiis. 

Many sitrrilar contractions were also used, rrrost 
of AvUrch carr be easily resolved into ligature®. .V 
few of the nrore common are n for pro, p for jicr anti 
fior, airtl p and § fur pree, <j for cjiiam, a for iptud, 
(i for I/a/, z for Iz, fr for /rater, t for rd, f for str- 
and si. Tints we have supine and snpig for 
siijierius, ppe for props, for proximns, getiof for 
grncrosi, ass-= for assrsa, tiz for- fit?.. 

BiBLioaii.tPilY.— The study of Paleography requires 
either an ample purse or access to a good library, the 
needful works being luosily bulky and costly. Tire best 
books of moderate price for the beginner in Greek Palieo- 
CTaphy are Wattenbaolr’s Anleilumj :ur trn'echiachiit 
JPtddographie and Schrift-htfeln, and Gardthausen’s 
G riechisaie Palaoriraphie. For Latin Palreography 
it would be well to begin with Watteubaoh’s 
Anleitung, and Arndt’s Sdiri/t-tafe/n, For ilediteval 
Palceography, Chassarrt's Fadopraphie dta Charlei et ties 
-T/uriiiSi-nV.r. with his companion volume, Oictioiinuire 
(lea Alrcuiatiuiia da AToi/cn Age, are e.'Ctremely ttseful 
little books. Pi-ou's Manuel de PaKo'jraphie may also 
be oonsirlted. For Ettglislr Charters, tire student, await- 
ing III- Mautrde Thompson’s lung-piomised work, has 
had to fall back upon Wright’s Gourt-Maml J'atortd, 
imblislied in 1773, and the article ‘Eecords’ in Savage’s 
Dietioimry of Printing. The evolution of the forms of 
letters is traced in Dr T.iylor’s book on The AJiihabtt. 
Subsidiary matters, such as writing materials, gatherings, 
Irneatiorr, purretuation, &c., wlrrclr are rrseful in deteniriu- 
iitg the age of JISS,, are discussed in tiie works of Pi-ou 
and Gardtliausen already mentioned, and also in Watten- 
baoli's Schriftweata im Mitlehdter, and Leist’s Urhuudia- 
telirc. Of the more costly works, far the most importiurt 
are tlm autotype fac-siniiles publisiied by tlie Palmo- 
graphical Society, with Zaugemeister’s Exempta Codiatm 
Latinoruni, Wattenbach’s Exeaipla Codicwii ffrceconwi, 
ami his.S'ci-ipturce Ifncece Spcciuiitut. For MS.S.in England, 
tile fac-similes of National hISS., of Anglo-Saxon ilSS., 
of.anoient olmi-ters, and of ancient lISS, in the British 
Museum must be consulted; for German MSS., SybePs 
Works and .Siokel’s Moiiumcida. Graphiea; for itussian, 
Sabas’ Spcciiiiina Pahtographia. ; for Italian, the Archivio 
paleograjico Italiano ,- for Spanish, the Exempla Scrip- 
tures Viaigotieee; for Frenoli, the Notices et Extraitadcs 
Mitnuserits, and the valuable publications of Delislc and 
Letroune. Among the older works the most important 
are Walther's Lexicon Diplomatiriin, Wailly’s Elemeiita 
de Pcdtogniphie, Astle’s Orujin and Progress of Writing, 
Silvesti-e’s PalCographie Unirerstlle, Montfaucon’s Paleeo- 
graphia Grcerii, MabiUon’s De Re Diptomaiica, and the 
Benedictine Nourean Trailc de Diplomatique. 

PalseoIitMc. See AncHTEOhoav, Flist Im- 
plements, Stone Age ; also Man. 

Psilaeorogll.S, tbe name of an illustrious Byzan- 
tine family, which first appears in history about 


the 11th ceiituiy, ami attaiiieil to imperiiil dignity 
in the iiei-.-,on of Mirliael VJII. in liiliO (see Byzan- 
tine Empike). Tlie last of tlie dynasty, Constan- 
tine .XI., fell braiely ligliting at tlie .siege of 
• 'on-stantinople. His brotlier.s ii ere princes of the 
Morea anil of Acliaia i-e.sjiectively ; a ilangliter of 
one of tliein married Ivan III. of llimsia. A hiandi 
of the family ruled Montfenat fuiiii 130B to 1,)33. 

Palicontolosj- (Gr., ‘study of ancient life’), 
the science or study of fossil organic remains — 
Avlietlier of auini.d or plant life. The study of 
fossil animals is .sometimes termed pala-o/oology, 
and that of fossil plants palienphytology. The aim 
of pala-ontoJogy i.s to attain a kiiou ledge of all 
the vaiion.s plant.® and animals -which have sne- 
ce.ssively appealed and disaiipeared in the course 
of geological ages. But as the geological lecord 
is highly iiiipeifect, and iiiyi-iails of specie^ must 
have lived and died without leaving any trace 
heliiud them, it is obvious that oiir knowledge, no 
matter how enlarged it may become, can never 
pos.sihly be complete. The hi.stoiy is full of gaps, 
some of which may eventually he bridged over, but, 
however that may be, it is neverthele.ss certain 
that our knowledge must alvvav s bear but a small 
proportion to oiir ignorance. Neveitlieless, tlie 
j study of pabeontology has been fuiitful in results. 

1 It has greatly inllueticeil zoology and botany— ami 
that not merely- by adiliiig to the iiuiiiber of sub- 
jects with wliieli those sciences deal, but especially 
by the light which it has tliiown on the evolution 
and mutual relations of e.xisting forms of life. 
Fossil oiganie reniain.s consist cliiefiy of the harder 
parts— sucli as bones, scales, teelh, shells, ciusts, 
spines, Ac. — of animals, and the liijneous tissues of 
plants (see Fossil.?). In attempting to inteipret 
the evidence supplied by such remains, palteontolo- 
,gi.sts were early led to study, for ]mrposes of com- 
parison, the Btructures of existing plants and 
animals. By op]ilying the results of these com- 
parisons to the restoration of extinct forms of life, 
Cuvier was enabled to establish the law of the 
‘ coriehition of organs ; ’ and thus the pakeontologist, 
who has to deal princijially with fraguientaiy 
remains, is not in such a heljiless ease as might have 
been hujiposed. ‘ Stated in its most general form, 
the law of the cm relation of oigaiis is the law that 
all the paits of an organism stand in some relation 
to one another, tlie form and cliaiaeteis of each 
part being moie or less closely dependent on, and 
connected with, the form and cliaracteis of all 
the rest. In other words, an organism is not a 
fortuitous collocation of uiiielated pints, but is 
composed of mutually adapted and related oigans; 
the possession of any given organ, therefore, imply- 
ing the pos.session of other “ conelated ’’ paits’ 
(Nicholson and Lydekker ). Hence the palteontolo- 
gist can often infer from an isolated organ or struc- 
ture the essential charactei-s of the lemainder of 
the orgauism. But, vv liile the biological sciences 
have greatly benefited, it is geology whicli has been 
most advanced hy pala-ontological research. M'ith- 
oiit the help of fossils the geologist would be unable 
to reconstruct the past. By their aid he is able to 
identify and correlate the variuu.s fonnations which 
constitute his systems. It is from them that he 
infei-s former climatic and geographical changes — 
that he is able to distinguish between fresli- 
w'ater and marine, sliallovv-water and deep-sea 
conditions, v'tc. But for the general relations of 
jialreontology to geological research the reader is 
referred to the article Geology. Some account of 
tlie pala'outology of the stratified or fossiliferous 
rocks will be found in the articles that deal with 
the various geological systems. Here all that need 
he done is to smhmarise the characteristic features 
of the Paheozoic, Mesozoic, Cainozoie, and Quater- 
nary or Post-Tertiaiy faunas and floras. 
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Palwo:Mi{i Li fa . — The iiiiiht prominent types of 
Palii'ozoiu times ivero (ira])toliles, l{n''(xse corals, 
Bracliiopoclh, Ci'iuoiils, Pteropods, Nautilitl Ccpha- 
]o])ods, Tiilobitea, Eiirypterids, and Hcterocorciil 
Ganoids. Grapfcolites ranged from the Caiuhriiin 
into tlie Lower Uld Ked Sandstone, but attained 
their ma.Kimuin in Lower Silurian times. Iliigose 
corals, unknown in the Cambrian, swanneil in 
jSilnri.an, Devonian, and Carhoniferou.s seas, Init 
were much less nnmeron.s in tho.su of the Per- 
mian. Crinoid.s lir.st appear in the Cambrian, are 
nuniorouB in Silurian anil Devonian loeks, hut 
more abundant still in the Carboniferous. After 
this they begin to decliiie. Iirachioi)od.s, com- 
inenoing in the Cambrian, ahonnded all through 
Pahi'o/,oio times, Imt culminated in the Upper 
Silurian peri(jd. They were still nunieron.s in 
Devonian and Carboniferous seas, hut le.s.s abun- 
dant in bho.se of the Permian peiiod. Pteropods 
weie nioie common in Upper Cambrian and Silurian 
tliaii during Devonian and Carlioniferous times. 
Nautilid Uephalopoils first appear in the Ujipei 
Cambrian, and .seem to culminate in the Silurian, 
hut they continued to abound in the Devonian and 
CarlionifprouB seas, becoming leduced in tho.sc of 
the, Permian period. Trihihite.s appear lirst in the 
Cambrian, reach a ma.vinmm in the Silurian, wane 
in the Devonian lunl Carbon if eron.s, and die nut in 
the Portnian. Tliey are therefore es.seutially and 
characLorislioally Palicozoic forms. So lilccwise 
are the Eurypterids, which, euhniiiating .apparently 
in the Upper Silurian and Old Led Sandstone, 
heeame extinct in Carboniferous times, (fanoids 
witli lioteroccreal tails liist aiipear in Upper .Silu- 
rian sfiata, and reach their maximum in the Old 
Ked Samlstoiic. The great order of Sharks ami 
Kays likewise dates hack to [ipjier Siluiian times. 
Suoii are the more prominent types in Palieozoic 
strata, Many other forms, liowover, are met' with, 
amongst which may he noted starllshes (Aster- 
oidea), lirittle-.stai'H (Oldiiuroidea), sea-urchins 
( Echinohlea), and the wlndly extinct and char- 
a«teri.stio Palieozoic ty]ie.s, Cystoidoa and lllust- 
oidea. Amongst the erustacea wore cirripcMles, 
ostriienil.s, pliyllopods, king-cralm, amidiipod.s, 
isopods, long-tailed decapods, and stomapod.s. 
Arai’hnids were, represented by scorpiorm and otlier 
foiniM j myriapods and insects by a number of an- 
oe.stral type.s. All the great classes of uiolhisean 
life were present— Cophalopods appearing lir.st in 
the Upper Ciimhriaii ; I’teropod.s in Imwer Cam- 
brian : Ga.slBroj)ods in Lower , Silurian ; and 
Lamellibranchs in Qpjier Cambrian. The (ishes 
have been already mentioned. Ainidiihians, rcjire- 
seiited by Lahyriiithodonts and Sahunandroids, 
ap])oar llr.st in Carboniferous strata. 

Among, st phLnt,s the prominent Palicozoie lyjies 
are cryptogams— Lepidodeiidroids, Sigillarioiils, 
and Galainite.s being exeliisively Pala'onoLc, hut 
eoiiifers were also pre.seiit. 

It may be rioted that m.aiiy of the characteristic 
life-forms of Paheonoic times were what are termed 
synthetio or comprehentsico types, that is to say, 
types which wliile buloiigiiig fuiulameiitally to some 
piirtieular division or group of tlio animal kingdom, 
yet present in their structure characteristics of ouo 
or more coiiteuiporaiieou.s, or as yet non-existing 
type.s. Among such iuterniediale or comprehen- 
sive forms may be iiieutioned the Lahyrinthodonls, 
which were urodelo aiiiphihiiin.s with many piscine 
and reptilian chamotori.stios. Examples are also 
furnished by the Ganoids, the Trilohites, the 
Urachiopods, the insects, &o. Amongst plants the 
Lepidodendroids exhibit similar peculiarities, for 
they combine characteristics of club-mosses and 
conifers. Again, many Palieozoic forms attained 
a l.arger size than the corresponding forms that 
belong to later times. Thus, some of the ptevo- 


pods, cephalopoihs, ostriicods, phyllojmds, ami in- 
sects were larger than any corre.spondiiig foiiiis of 
our own day. The amphihian.s likewise exceeded 
in size any living repre.seiitatives of tlieir cliis.s. 

Inniiuierahle Paheozoic genera died out before 
Mesozoic time.s, wliile not a fow lived on, anil some 
have even persisted to the pre.seiit day, Tliese 
pei.sisteiit forms aie met with eliiefly amoug the 
lower type.s of aniimal life, as foriiminifeis, hi,achi(i- 
jiods, and molliise.s. ,Sce ClAMiiitiAN, .SILUIUAX 
Or.ij JlEi) Handstone, Caiiiionifekous, anil Pee- 

MtAN HYSTEMS. 

Mesozoic ii/b.— The life of Mesozoic times is in 
miiuy respects strontdy oontra.sted with that of the 
Paheo/oic era. In place of Sigillarioiils and Lepido- 
dendroids, the prevalent forms of plant-life up 
to the elo,se of the Cretaceous period were arhoies- 
cent ami horbaceoii.s ferns, conifers, and cycaih 
while in late Cielaceoim times the earliest angio- 
s])erms appealed. Corals, which weie jdentifnl in 
Me.sozoic' .seas, consisted almost exclu.sively of 
modern tyjics — the rugose corals having waned 
almost to exiinction. Echiiioids and starflshes 
abounded, hut Crinoid.s, so prui-alent in Palieozoie 
.seas, were now much rodneed in iiiimhers. Some 
of the higher grades of the Crustacea, v'hich are 
hardly known in I’ahi'oznic rucks, woio plentiful in 
Mesozoic time.s, and tlio same was the case with 
insects. Ihuehiopoil.s ceased now to he clonihuint 
forma; while amongst uiolln.scs the Ceplmlopoils 
take the lead, and reach their enhnination in 
swarms of Animonitidii' and BelemnitiiUe. Gas- 
tcropods and Lamelliliranchs are ivell represented, 
and include a number of modern genera, whicli 
increased towauls the close of the era. (iiuioids 
were still numerous, mo.stly with symmetrical 
tails. Chimieroids, true .sharks, and rays weie all 
repiesented, while Teleusteaiis or huny iishe.s made 
their first ajipcarance. Lahyrinthodonts, wliich in 
Tiia-'sie time.s attained a great size, soon died out, 
inaking_way for the advent of a prodigions rejitiliiin 
fauna, in which all order.s, .save the Uphidians, 
were reiiroseiiteil. T'heru were swimming rejitiles 
( IchlhyuKauvns, ipv., Plosiixsanrus, c].v.), Hying 
reptiles (Pterodactylus, (pv. ), snake-hke reptiles 
(Dinosaurs, see Dijjosaitiua), eioeodiles, and chel- 
onians. Tliis reptilian life was specially ahiuidaut 
in Juras.sic limes. Birds probably were nnmeroiis, 
some of the forms being toothed, while others may 
have approximated to modern types, hliunnials 
were represented by only the inferinr grade of 
inarsiipials, and were all of .small size. All the 
remarkable reptiles referred to heeame extinct 
before the beginning of the ('ainozoic era. So 
it was with the clmracleri.stic hle.sozoio niollns- 
cau faniilies of Aniinonitida', Belenniitiihe, anil 
Hippnritiilu'. Putting aside the lowly orgiinised 
Protozoa, it may he said that hardly one Cretaceous 
spiecic-s has heeu met with in fainuzoie or Teitiary 
strata. Bee Tkj:a,ssic, Juka.ssig, and Cketaceuus 
•Systems. 

C'ainozoio Life . — The phint.s of early Cainozoic 
tinie.S; although ilifl'ering speoilically and often 
gonerically from living forms, yet aptiroaoh on the 
wliolo to existing typos. Palm.s were a ooimnon 
feature of the floras from Eocene into Pliocene 
tiiuos. Indo-Anstriilian tjuiea were ooninion in 
Europe cluiing the early Eocene, hut later on 
forms cliiiracteristiu of the warmer latitudes of 
Nortli America began to abound. A commingling 
of Tndo-Australian and Aniericnn types also niarkeil 
the Oligocene period, hut the American form.H 
gradually increased until in Miocene time.s they 
preponderated over all the otliors. The Pliocene 
flora of central Europe had a prevalent Mediter- 
ranean cliavactev. MTth regard to the lower forms 
of animal life, all that iieeil be noted here is tlie 
geneiul fact that the.se have a modern aspect, the 
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numlior of existing genera and species liecoining 
greater as n-e aihanee from tlie Imver to tlie higher 
stages. The faraminifeis attained now tlieir maxi- 
mum development, and aie characteristically lu- 
]iroseiited hy tlie large coin-shaped nummnlites. 
Auiong.st molluscs the Cephalojinds are no longer 
dominant foi ms — the most abundant groups being 
Lamellibranchs and Gasteropods. Put tlie most 
strilcing and leading Cainozoie forms were the 
mammals. In Eocene times the Tiiaiimials weie 
greatly developed — many of the foi iiis attaining a 
huge size. Among the more notable t>pc,sof the 
early European Tertiary are Pahcotheiiiiin (q.v,), 
Anoiilotherium (q.v.), along with which were 
carnivores, rodent', iiisectivores, and hats, and also 
the earliest representatives of Uie home and the 
iiioiihey trilie. The later Tertiaries are marked hy 
the ajipearauce of Diiintlieres, Mastodons, tnie ele- 
phants, rliinoeero.ses, hippopotanius, deer, anteloiie, 
gazelles, various carnivore.', Hiich as Macliairodns, 
hear.s, cats, wolves, Ac., and apes. No certain or 
nneqiiivocal evidence of man is yet foithcomiiig 
from Tertiary strata. 

iVliile it is true that the general aspect of the 
plant and animal life of the Cainnzoic era approaches 
to that of the jireseiit, yet this is truer for the le.'S 
liiglily organised types than it is foi those which 
are higher in the scale of heing. Among.sfc the 
higher vertehiatus of eaily Tertiary times not a 
few posse.ssed characters wliich are now met witli 
only in widely separated forms. Some, for ex- 
ample, were intermediate in character between 
tapirs and lioises ; in others (Tillodonts) we meet 
with a ooiiihination of strucLuies now seen in 
migulateH, rodents, and carnivores ; wliile many of 
tlie carnivores had decided marsupial aftinities. 
Gther remarkable composite forms ivere the Dino- 
coratn (q.v.). 

Qiiateniar!/ nr Post-Terticiri/ Life. — Tlie animals 
and plants of Quaternary age belong fur the most 
part to existing specie.?; a number 'of the higher 
vertebrates, however, are extinct. Among these 
latter, in Enro]ie, were tlie Maiiiniotli and various 
other elephants, several vliinoceroses, a dwarf form 
of liippopotamu.s, and Machaiiodus. In North 
Aineiica tlie fauna also inoliuled various extinct 
species, such as IMaslmloii, an elephant, and several 
gigantic menihers of the Sloth family ( Megatherium, 
Mylodon, Megahinyx). Tlm.sL' last seem to have 
alioiinded in South Aiiieiica, where they were asso- 
ciated with great armadillos (Glyptodoii). The 
Qnatornary jieriod was characterised by marked 
o.soillations of climate, and consequently by tiecular 
migrations of Bora and fauna. Thus niiiiierous 
forms wliieli bad survived from tlie Tertiary era 
eventually bec.ame extinct, and a still larger nuinher 
were banislicd from the areas which they had 
occupied ill Pliocene times. It is in the deposits 
of tlie Pleistocene tliat we meet witli the limt un- 
questioned relics and remain,? of man. See Pleis- 
TOOEXE SY.STEM, POSTGL.tCIAL AND RECENT 
System ; works cited at Geology ; and tlie special 
handhooks of Pahvuntology, as liy Nicholson (new 
ed. 1S79), Seeley (188,1), Steimhann and Drider- 
lein (1888), Zittel (i.-iii. 1879-90), ike. 

Palieotlieriinil (Gr., ‘ancient wild beast’), a 
genus of pachydermatous niaimiiiilia whose rciiiaiiis 
occur in the Eocene beds of England and the Con- 
tinent. Several .specie.? have been described, rang- 
ing in size from that of a sheep to that of a hoi-se. 
The Upper Eocene gj'pseons quarries of Montmartre 
supplieit the first scanty materials, which Cii’ider, 
by a scries of careful and instructive indiietiim.', 
built lip into an animal resembling the existing 
tapir. The re.stoi-ation, however, is not quite 
coiTeot, for the discovery of a complete .skeleton 
(P. magtuun) show.? that the animal wa.s longer- 
necked,' and of a more slender luiild than the tapir. 


and prohalilv was not unlike, in ueiicral ii|ipenr- 
mice. the living llama. Them can he no dniiht, 
however, that Paheothciiiiiii iC'emhled the tajur 
ill having the snout teiminating in a short juo- 
hoscis. IL had tliiee lues nil each foot, each 
terminated hy a Imof. The ffirmnla of the teeth 
is h d, c. 1, p.m. 111 . ", and the structure 

of the upper true molai,', in ceitaiii particulars, 
seems to foieshadow that of snnie of the Equidre. 



It is supposed that animals of thm genus ilv. clt on 
the margins of lakes and rheis, and that their 
liiiliit? weie similai to tliose of the tapir. 

Pal.rozoic ( Gr, , ‘ ancient life ' ), the name given 
to the lowe.st division of tlie fossiliferoms locks, 
heeaiise they contain the eailic't fiiini' of life. 
They weie fmmerly, and are still geiieially, known 
as the Primary rocks. The strata included imiler 
these titles are the Caiiihrian, Silurian, Devonian 
and Old Red Sandstone, Carhnnlferous, and Pur- 
iiiiiui sj .stems. 

Palafox y Melzi, Jose de, Duke of Sara- 
gossa, a Siianisli soldier, was horn in 1780 of a dis- 
tinguished .‘Vragonese family, and rose to the rank 
of Jirigadier-general in the’ Sjianisli guards. His 
defence of Saragossa (q.v.), 22d July ISOS to 21st 
Fehniary 1S09, which only yielded to the Eiench 
after a second investment, is one of tlie most heroin 
incidents in iiindcin history. Palafox vklclziwas 
carried prisoner to Prance, ami not released until 
1813. The year after Ids return home he was 
appointed captain-general of Aiagon, in 1S3C was 
created Iliike of fsamgo'sa, and in 1837 giandee 
of Hpain and eaptaiii-geiieral of the giiauls. He 
died at Madrid, lotli I-'ehiiiary lSi7. 

Palagonite-tllff, usually associated with 
hasalt-Iavas, is iine-giuined, red, hrown, ami snnie- 
tiiiies gi-eenl'li or yellowish in colour. Under the 
microscope it is seen to he composed of miiiuto 
fragments of volcanic glass, ciowded amongst 
which are giannles and ciystals of aiigite, olivhie, 
lilagioclase, and magnetite. It ocoui.s in Sicily, 
the C'anaiy Islands, the Fame Islands, Iceland, 
and Scotland. See Ignloue Rucks. 

I'alaiipilr, capital of a native .state in Gujarat, 
lies 83 miles N. of Aliniediihad hy rail. The state 
luLS an aiea of 3150 sq. in. and a pop. of 234-,402. 
The ‘Pnlanpiir Agency ’ coniprise.s, hesides I’alaii- 
piir, twelve other .simili native etate.s. 

Palanquin, or P.ILKI, an Indian vehicle corre- 
sponding somewhat to the Eonian litter and the 
modern European sedan-chair, lint, unlike the 
latter, u-sed for long distances liy traveller' where 
railways or good carriage-roads do not exist. It is 
a wooden hox, alimit S feet long, 4 feet wide, and 
4 feet high, with wooden shutters which can he 
opened or .shut at pleasure, and coiistiueted like 
Venetian blinds. At each end of tlie palanquin, 
oil the outside, two rings are lived, and the hcmi- 
wals, or palanqiiin-bearer.s, of whom there are 
four, two at each end, support the palanquin hy 
a pole passing tlirongli tlie'P rings. 
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Pillailteryx (Li., ‘anciciU fi[)foiyv’), (igeiiiis 
ot fossil hiuls ivliose i-einaiiis ave found in the rivei- 
silt deposits of New Zealand, associiUed with the 
gigantic Dinoi'iiis, and which, like it, reseiuhled 
in the form of the stoniuni, and the stnictiii’e of 
the pelvis and legs, the living wingless apteryx. 
Palapteryx, however, seems to have possessed 
nidiinenliuy wings, in wdiich respect it dilleied 
from Dinornis. See MoA. 

PillsitCj the roof of the nioulh, consists of two 
portions, the haul palate in front and the soft 
palate behind. Theframewoik of t\\p hard pulctU 
la formed )>y the interniaxillarv hones, the palate 
processes of the snpeiior maxillary bones, and by 
the hoii/onlid pioccsses of the ludalc hones, and is 
hounded in front and at the sides l>y the alveolai 
.arche.s .and gums, and posteiiorly is eonliiiuons 
with the aofl ji/iUte. It is coiered hy a dense 
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The Aluuth widaly opened ao as to sliow tho Jhdiito ; 

1, 1, tile iiiiiics, anil SI, llio Imver liji; U, li, the Imnl iwlale; 
i, '1, till* suit patile ; G, tlio uvula ; 0, 0, the aiches ol the suit 
pahitc ; 7, 7, the toufils ; S, tho loMh'ue. 

.stiucture formed by the perio.steuui and nincons 
membrane of the mouth, wliich are clo.soly ad- 
herent. Along the niiihlle lino is a linear ridge or 
ia])ha, on either .side of whieli tho nineous niein- 
limne is thick, jialo, and omnigalod, wliile beliind 
it is thin, of a darker tint, and smooth. This 
membrane is covered with scaly epithelium, and 
is furnished with uniuoroua follicles (the palatal 
glands). Tlu' soft palate is a movahle fold ol 
niucons lueinhrane eiiclo.sing muscular Jihres, and 
suspended fi'oiii the poslcrior border of the hard 
palate an to form an iuooiuplete Hcptum between 
the month and tho phiiryn.x ; its sides being blended 
with the pharynx, wliile its lower border is free. 
When occu[)ying its usual position (that is to .say, 
when the innscular Jihres contained in it are 
relaxed) ihs anterior surface is concave; and 
when its muscles are called into action, as in 
swallowing a morsel of food, it is raised and made 
tenae, and the food is thus proi'cnted from pa.ssing 
into the posterior nare.s, and is at the .same time 


directed ohlkpiely baokivaid.s and downwairls into 
the iiliarynx. 

Hanging fuun the middle of its lower holder is 
a small conical iiendnloiis procc.ss, the in-iila ; and 
passing ontward.s from the nvnla on each side me 
two curved fohl.s of imieoiis niendiiaiie containing 
inuscniar fihie^, and called the arches or jnllnrs ef 
tha suff judatc. The anterior pillar is continued 
downwards to the side of the base of the tonmie. 
The posterior pdlur is larger than tho anterior' 
and luii.s dowiiw.aid.s and liaokwards to the .side of 
the pharynx. The anterior and iiosLorior jiillais 
aie closely united above, hut aie separated below 
by au .angular interval, in which the tonsil of eithei 
bide is lodged. The tonsils [a»>>/r/tliilw) are gland- 
ular organs of a rounded foiiu, nliich viiiy con- 
.siderahly in .size in tliU'ereiit iiidii idiials. They aie 
composed of an assemblage of luucoii.s follicles, 
which secrete a thick grayish matter, and o])en on 
the biiiface of the gland hy nniuerons ( twelve to 
liftecn) oiilicefs. 'The .sji.aci' left between the luclip.s 
of the palate on the two sides is called the islhinns 
of the fauces. It is hounded above hy the fiee 
maigin of tho palate, below hy the tongue, and 
on each bide by tbe pillais of the soft palate and 

toiisds. 

As the u]ijier lij) may he Jissiiicd through iinjjcr- 
fect dovolopiiieiit (in w hick case it \nosoiits the con- 
dition known as Ilaio-lip, q.v.), so alHouiay tlicio he 
move or h>«a decided lissnro of the palate. In tlie 
slightest form of this alleotioii the nvnla merely ia 
lissuicd, while in e.xtioinu eases the cleft extemls 
through both the soft and liiiid luilate as far foi- 
ward as the Iqis, and is tlicm oflcn combined n itli 
haie-lii>. Wlien the llssuio is considerable it 
nuilmnUy iiitoifeies witli tlie acts of slicking iiml 
swallowing, and the infant inns a gicat ihk of 
being hIiuvciI ; and if the child grows U)! its arti- 
culation is painfully indistinct. The do, sure of 
cleft palate liy opcialion imist he loft in the Imiul.s 
of an expeiieilceil surgeon, wdio should be callcil to 
see the child as soon as the defect is noticed. If 
the separation is too gieafc to admit of closme hy 
o))oration, a plate or ‘artilieial palate’ may ho made 
to cover the, openings 

Acute inll.iniiiiatioii of the tonsils, jioiiiiliuly 
known as (.Jniiisy, ia treated of in a hcpiiu'iite 
article. Chioiiie enlargement of the tonsils is \eiy 
freipient in soroliiloms eliildieu, and is not inie 
ill seiofnloiia iiersons of more advanced age, and 
may give rise to r'ery eoii.siderahle inoonreideiice 
ami disti'c.sb. It may oucasion diilioulty in swallow- 
ing, confused and inarticulate speech, deafness in 
various degrees fruiii closure of tlie Eustachian tidies 
(now often tcniied throat dcafnes.'i), and noisy and 
Inboriou.s I'csjiiiatiun, esjiecially during sleep; and 
it may even cause death hy sulVocatioii, induced hy 
tlie entiiiiglcment of viscid iiiiicun between the cii- 
lavged glaiiilb. If local and coiistitutional remedies 
fail to reduce the oidiuged tonsils they imisl he 
more or Ie.s.s removed by the siugeon, either hy the 
knife or soissm.s, or by a small gnillutmc- specially 
invented for tho purpose, 

Enlargeiiiont or lelaxalum of the uvula is not 
uuconimoii, and gives rise to a coiistaiiL ticliliiig 
cough ami to e.xpectoration, by tho iiiitation of the 
larynx which it occasions. If it will not yield to 
local treatment it may icqniro to he rcnioved either 
ill whole or in part. 

I’alsitillsltC! a name applied to two German 
states, which were united previously to the your 
1623. They were distingnished as tho Upper and 
Lower Palatinate. Tho Upper or llavarian Pala- 
tinate, now foniiing a circle of the kingdom of 
Ilavavia, was a duchy, its capital being Aniherg. 
Tiie Lower Palatinate, or tlie Palatinate on the 
Ithino, lay on both sides of the Rhine, with an area 
of 31S0 sq. 111 ., and included, beside.s the Electoiid 
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Palatinate pi'oiier, tlie principality of Siinmcm, the 
clncliyof Hiveihriiohen, the piineipalities of Vehlenz 
and Lantei-n, &c., and rva=i honnded by Mainz. 
Treve=i, Lnnaiiic, Alsace, Baden, and 'iVurtenibei". 
Its capital "svas Heidelberf,'- 

The counts of the Ilhenish Palatinate weie e»lah- 
lished in the hereditary possession of the teriitory 
of that name, and of the lands attached to it, as 
early as the 11th century In 1216 itnas gianteil 
to tire Luke of Bavaria, and with various combina- 
tions the Bhenish 1‘alatinale and the Bavarian 
territories vv ei e held by ntenrbers of the B.ivariart 
house and its branches >Soirretiiite.s the electoral 
dignity was alternately exercised by the Duke of 
Bavaria aird the holder of the Rherrrslr E'alatinate. 
In 15o9 the Rhenrslr Palatinate ami the elector, al 
vote passed to Fredeiiek III., who rntiodirced 
Calvinism. Frederick V. ((|.v.) was the ‘Wirrter 
King’ of the Thirty Yeats’ War, vviio in 1623 lost 
his lands to his kinsman the Duke. Rivari.a 
retained the I'pper Palatinate and tire electoral 
dignity ; hirt the Rheni'h Palatinate was in 164S 
given to Frederick’.s sort, and the eighth eltctorsate 
created for Irinr. In 1094, dtriing the wav of the 
Siranish srreeession, the elector received .ag.iin the 
Upper P.alatinate attd all tire ancient right', re- 
btrnred agairr hy Bavaria after the war. During 
this time the Rhenrslr Palatinate was repeatedly 
and cruelly desolated by Frerreh arnries; and itr 
ISOl France took possession of all on the left hrank 
of the Rhine, gi'iir" the rest to Bavaria, Nassau, 
and Hesse Darmstadt. ■ In ISlo the left bank was 
restored to Ger-many, the larger part of the Lower 
Palatinate bein^r granted to Bavaria (Rhenish 
Bavaria); Ptrrs.sia got the Rhine Province; HeS'e 
Starkenhrrrg and Rhine Hesse ; and Baden Mann- 
heim, Heidelbeig, attd Moshach. The palatiirate 
had to change its religion frecjuently in accordance 
with the tenets of the reigning prince, being srtc- 
oessively Catholic, Calvinint, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and Catholic again. For the area ami pojmlation 
of the modern provinces of the Upiier ami Lower 
Palatinate, see the article B.tyAnr.v. 

Palatine (froirr Lat, pcilatiiiM, ‘(lalace’). A 
Comes Pedutinus, or Count Palatine, was, trader 
the Frankish kiirgsof Fiance, a high jrtdicial officer 
(see Cousi'), his district being called a palatinate 
or county palatine. There W'cie long tlnee counties 
palatine in England — Lancaster, Chester, and Dui- 
liani — the two hist of wldcli were, no doubt, made 
separate regalities on aecouiit of their respective 
proximity to the frontiers of Wales .-rtid of Scot- 
land. Chester ami Dmiiani hecanie p.alatine under 
William I., Lancaster not till 1451. Chester had 
not mei'ely its own courts, judges, coustahle and 
steward, hut a parliament, arid was not represented 
in the national parliament till 1549. Al various 
dates Kent, Sliropsliire, Peiiihi okeshire, the Isle 
of Ely, and Hexham.shiie, were enunties p.slatine, 
hilt had lost their special rights hy the 16th cen- 
tury. Clieshiie was assimilated bj' Henry A’lll. 
Durham ceased to be a county palatine under its 
bishop ill 1836; and Lancaster (see L.4NCA.STEK, 
Duchy of) yielded its jurisdiction in 1873 to the 
High Court of J ustice. In very early times there 
were a niimher of similar privileges in Scotland, 
the most important of wliich was that of tire Earls 
Palatine of Stratliearn, 

Palatine Hill (J/ans Palatums), tiro central 
hill of the famous seven on which ancient Rome 
was built, and, according to tradition, tire seat of 
the earlie.st Roman settlements, ,See Rome. 

Pale, in Irish history (see Ireland, VoI. VI. p. 
204), means that portion of the kingdom ov^er 
which the English rule and English law was 
acknowleilged. It varied very greatly at vaii()ri.s 
date.s, hut for a long period meant generally 
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Dublin and the greater part of the adjoining 
cmratic'. 

Paleill'bail£(. c.Miital of a resiliency (fiunierly 
an independent kingdom) near the ~oirtli end of 
Siiniatra, stands on the river Mii'i, 50 miles from 
its mouth; the lioii'es of the town are built on 
great log rafts on eirher bank. IManiifactiires, 
trade in silk goods, carved wood, ornaments in gold 
and ivory, and kii'C', as well .as sliipbiiibling, are 
caiTied on. In the riiidrlle agC' I’alemliang was one 
of the most improitant centre' of Ar.abian trade 
with China. Pop. 43,308 ; .and of the le'idencv, 
627,419. 

Palciicia (the ancient Pallimlia), a vv.dleil 
city of Spriin, in Old Castile, stands in a fruitful 
jil.ain, 180 mile' hyiail NNW. of Madrid and 29 
NNE. of A'alladoliil. The Gothic cathedral vv.is 
hiiilt 1.321-1,504. The Ki.'t uiiiveiaity of Castile 
was foiindcd hem in 120S. but was removed to 
Salaiiianca in 1239. Blanket' and coarse woollen 
cloths are mannfactnved. The vine ia eiiltivated, 
and there is a good trade in wool. Pop. 14,505. 
— The prorime of Paleircia has an area of 3256 
sip m. and a pop. (1887) of 188,954. 

Paleiiqiie, Ruix.s or, lie hetween the Micltol 
and Chao, auras rivers, in the irnitli of tiro Alexiciin 
.st.ate of Clriai'as. 61 miles E. of the village of 
Santo Doiiiingo de Falenfine. The iriius extend 
over 20 to 30 acre*, and ate huiied in a dense 
tioiiical forest: tiee.s grow over and about the 
huilding.', and rise oven fmm the tower. The 
1 nins consist of vast aitilicial terrace', or terraced 
tniiicated pyiamiils, of cut 'tone, siiimminteil by 
cdiliecs of peculiar and 'olid .aichitectme, also 
of cut stone, covered with figures in relief, or 
figures anil hiciogl>pliit's in stucco, with remains 
of brilliant coloni.'. Most of the buildings are of 
one stor.Y, hut a few me two, three, and some 
may have been fom Rtoiie.s. The principal struc- 
ture, known as the Palace, is 228 feet long, ISO 
feet deep, and .some 25 feet high, standing on a 
terraced truncated pv lamrd of eoiie.sjionding' dimen- 
sions; the front conlaineil fourteen dnoiwavs, each 
about 9 feet wide. The biiildiiig was ii'icoirlar, 
and built in tw o di'tiiiet jrai L', w ilh dottide g.rlleries 
of iiiiequ.al length nraning lomiil it, and two litige 
couit', also irregular in sli,ape. Chainiay holds that 
the Palace was n magnilicent convent; Palenr]ue, 
he says, w.as a holy city, ‘a place of pilgrimage, 
teeming with .shrines and teinjiles, a vast .and 
much-sought Imiial-place : ’ in the whole place 
‘there seent.s to have been notbiug but temples 
and tombs.’ 

See Stephens’s Ineiiknts of Ti iml in C'lntral Amu lea, 
A.C., and Gather wood’s Ureus of Annent &c. ; 

Cliarnay’s Aricunt Cities of the -Viic TT'orW (Eng. tiiiiw. 
1SS7); also La Eodiefouoauld, i'nlcni/«e e< la Ohilisa- 
tiun Maiia (Paris, 1888). 

Palermo, formerly the c.apital of Sicily, now 
in point of population the fifth city of Italy, an 
archbishoiiiie, and a se.aport. It .stands in the 
north-west eoriiei of tire Wand, on a hay that faces 
e.-Lst, and at the nioiitli of a fertile valley called the 
Conca d’Oro (‘Golden Shell’), 120 miles hy rail 
IV. of Messina, and occupies a picturesque site, 
being hacked hy inorintain.s — on the north hy 
Mount Pellegrino, with a (pilgrimage) qrotto 
chapel (1624) to St Rosalia, wlio.=e fe.stival is one 
of the great annii.al events of the city. The streets 
are for the most part handsome, and there are 
many line olil houses. The oldest public ljuilding.s 
date from the Norman period, and belong to two 
styles of aicliitectiiie— Saracen and Byzantine. 
Tiro ino.st conspicuous of them all is the cathedral 
of St Rosalia, built (1I69-S5) by an Englishman, 
Archhishop AValter ; it contains sepulchral nionii- 
inents to I’oger I., the emperors Henry VI. and 
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Fi-ederick 11. , anti in the crypt the tonihs of the 
ai chbishop.9. Othera to be named are the chapel 
(1143) in tlie royal palace, with nni^nilicent 
mosaics; the No; man hall, in the same pile; and 
the churches of Martorana (with fate mosaics), St 
John of the Hermits (1132), and St Oataldo ; and 
the mansions of Ziza, Cuba, La Favava, and Miin- 
nerno, all outside the city. There are close npon 
three hundred chmehes and chapels in Palwino. 
The royal palace, built by Ilo^or T., is jirincipally 
of Spanish construction ; in it Piazzi estahlisheil 
his .observatory. The other public buildings— 
archbishop’s palace, town-house, law-eourts, uni- 
versity, arsenal, &c. — do not call for paiticnlar 
mention. The university (1447) has 70 teachers 
and 1100 students, with schools of engineering, 
line arts, conveyancing, &a. There are also a 
national museum, the town library (1775) with 
141,000 vol.s. and 2640 MSS., and l.ho national 
library ( 1 80-1 ) with 110,000 vols. and 12,000 MSS. 
Industry is little developed ; machinery, e.ssence3, 
sumach, turnery, iron -founding, books, gloves, and 
shoes rcpiesent almost the only liranches. But 
Paleimo is an important seaport, with a large, 
thougli not growing, trade. Orange.s, lemons, 
dried fruits, snmaeh, tartar, grain, oils, manna, 
sii!|iliur, wiuo, animal produce, and lemon-juice 
are the principal exports, and average Xl,457,700 
per annum. The imports— grain and vegotahle,s, 
cottons and woollens, coals, live-stock, iron, timber, 
groceries, silk, hides, petiolenm, machinery, linen, 
metals, and glassware— fell from £1,439,515 in 
1887 to £732,107 in 1889, The hulk of this tiade 
is with (ri'eat Britain, France, and the United 
Htate.s. Tliei'e is al.so a coasting trade — imports, 
from 3 to 3^ millions steiling; c.xiioits, about 1 
million sterling, hiome 3500 vessels of 1,200,000 
tons enter every year, an average of 430,000 tons 
being British and 085,000 tons Italian. Pop. 
(1881) 205,712. Till' (irst we know of I’alernio, 
the aiioiont i’nno/7nn,v, is that it was a Phmuician 
city, and the .stiongliold of Carthago in Sicily. Tt 
was conquered successively by Pyrrhus (276 H.C.), 
tlie Homans (254 li.a), the Vandals (440 a.d.), 
Boli.sarius (535), the Haracons (835), the Pisans 
(1063), and the Normans from Apulia (1071). 
Ilenceforward it was the cajiital of tlie kingdom 
of Sicily ((pv. ), first of the Norman kingdom, 
then of that of the Angevins and their S2)aiiisli 
succesanrs. It sullured severely fiom oarlhqnakeB 
ill 1093, 1726, and 1S23. The city revolted against 
the Bourbon kings of Naples in 1820 and 1848, and 
was freed from them in 1800 by Uarihaldi. But 
since then it has been only a pirovinoial cajiital.. — 
The province, of Palermo lias an area of 1985 sq. in. 
and a poii. (1889) of 774,070. 

ScQ tlio oxoellont gnidohook of Gsell FoIb ; Morso, Ve- 
sorisione di Fulcrmo Antieo (1827); Soliubring, Sistor- 
hchc Topo[/raphie mu Faiwrmus (ISfO); Springer, 
alterlichc Kunst in Fnlermo (1809); Itolni, Sindii lU 
Sinria Palermtann (1880); Vveamm, Historical Essays 
(3d sorii'.s, 1870), and his History of Sicily (1891). 

I*5llestiU(5.— I. Ilistorii . — The name of Palestine 
is an illustration of the part taken for the wliole. 
In the .song of Moses (Exod. xv. 14) sorrow falls 
upon Palestlna, and amazement upon Edom at the 
coining of Israel. Palestine was to Moses as it was 
afterwards to Isaiah and to Joel, to Iloroclotiis, to 
the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Assyrians, to 
Josephus and to Jerome, .simply the Plain of 
l^hihstia, the broad slip of coa.sl inhabited by the 
Philistines. Milton restricts the word to this 
sense. The country has received various names at 
different times, with all of which wo are familiar. 
It has been called Canaan, or the Land of Canaan, 
Uie Laud aimirly, the Land of Israel, the Land of 
Promise, and the Holy Land, a name which, in the 
words of Quaresmhis’ ‘though of later date thaji 


the rest, yet in excellency and dignity suipassM 
them all.’ 

The nations inliahiting this country at the time 
of the Conque.st were, according to tiie list c-eiier- 
ally given, six in number. A seventh nat?on ia 
added in one or two lists. These nations were the 
CanaanitoSj the Ilivites, the Hittitos, the Amoriles 
the Pei’izzites, and the Jehusites. The seventll 
were the Girgashitos. The Canaanites—' low- 
landers’ — occupied the country east and west of 
the higWaiids— that is to say, the seaboard and tlie 
valley of tlie Jordan ; the Ilitiites, a branch of the 
great kingthmi whose extent and history aie only 
now beginning to he recovered, dwelt in what was 
aftenvards Jud.'ca, the Hivites in Samaria, the 
Perizzites in Galilee, the Amoiites in the noitli, 
the Jehusites in and around Jernsalem. Of the 
Girgashiles nothing is known. Other tribes there 
were — those of Meal), Ammon, Nlidian, and Edom 
on the east of Jordan, all of Semitic descent; the 
tall races — Itepliaim, Zuzim, and Anakim; the 
llorim cave-dwellers ; and there were the Amale- 
kites, Who defended the iiionntam-irasses near 
liinai, and the Philistines, of Egyptian origin ; in 
later times they were called Ciieiethites, and at this 
day there is a village in Philistia called Kereliya. 

The Hood of conquest rolled over these tiihes, 
AVhen the invader.^ had soltlod down -wiHun the 
boundaiies allotted to them, we (hid them ligliting 
for tlieiv new iiossessions, being driven hack in con- 
solidating their position. The conquered people 
wore nowlicic exterminated i the Jebuaile.s held 
their own in Jenisaloni, the Amorites in Ephraim; 
the Philistines took and lost and retook Gaza and 
Ascalon. There arc many who regard the fellaheen 
of iiiodorn Syria as the direct descendants of tlie 
Pevizzite, the Amorite, and the Hivite. 

How long the Israelito trilial distinctions -n'ere 
kept up it is ilillicnlt to say. "We find them strongly 
marked in the early history, Imt they grow fainter 
in the later hooks. Jt is notAvithont .''ignillcanee 
thal. Bolomoii’.s twelve lu'ovinces corresponded 
mainly with the twelve tribes, During the term 
covered by the Book of Jiulges and iiavt of Samuel 
there was no ea])ital city and no eential aullioiily. 
The icligions centie V'as shifted ; the ark rested at 
Shiloh, at Nob, at Gilicon, and at Bethel, Jem- 
ealem became the capital of David and Solomon, 
hut on file foundation of the northern kingdom 
Shechem, T’ivzah, an<l Samaria became successively 
its caiiilal. 

When the Jews returned from the great Captivity 
they occujiied a toiritory extending from Jeiusaleni 
in the noiTh to Beoisholia in the south, and from 
Jericho in the ea,st to Lachish in the Avesl, The 
Philistines remained in nndistuihed posses.sion of 
their lands; the Iduuia'ans Avere driven hack to 
their dc.scrls ; on the north Avere the hostile Samari- 
tans. 

The Macoahoan struggle for independence — a 
pait of Iiislmy Avhioh finds foAV stiulents, yet a 
stinggle heroic in its eonduet and .stupendous in 
its result, s — preserved the national existence. That 
there Avere JeAV.s in the time of Herod, that there 
are Jews still, ia dvAC to the heioism of the 
immortal brothers. 

The kingdom of Ilurod the Great coA’ered the 
Avliolo country divided into tribes by Joshua, Avith 
the exception of a small portion in the south-Avest 
and the tribe of Asher in the north. West of 
Jordan it contained Galilee, a province nnknoAVn 
by that name to tlie Old Testament ; Samaria, 
also unknoAvn before the Captivity ; _ Juda’a and 
Idnniroa : east of the Jordan it contained Penea, 
Ganlonitis, Anranitis, and Trachonitis — the ten 
cities of the Decapolis belonged partly to Periea 
and partly to Gaulonitis. Of tliese provinces the 
most fertiile and the moat densely lAopulated Avaa 
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Galilee. He who takes the trouhle to exaiuine tlie 
lav;j:e iiiap of the Palestine Exploration Funil and 
to compare with it the statenient.s made iiy 
.loseplins will he astorii.shed at the ovenvheliiiin'; 
evidence of a vast iiojmlation and of cxnheiant 
fertility. Nowhere ei.se in the conntry are there so 
many rains of ancient towns ; on every hill-toji in 
a conntry which is a snoce.s.sion of hills is a Khmhet 
or rain : spring.s ahonnd ; there are the traces of 
ancient teriace.s on the hillsides, extensive heap.s of 
pottery, ancient cemeteries, hi-oken oiI-)>resses, 
groups of rock-hewn cisterns ; proofs on all sides 
of the ancient prosperity. 

This period of prosperity, encouraged hy the 
Homan rulers, was destroyed hy tlie madness of 
the Jews themselves. It vantslied with tlie cam- 
jiaign of Vesiiasiaii and with the de.stniction of tlie 
temple by Titus. Even these rude lessons failed 
to quell the liery sjiirit of the peo[iIe. A .secoin! 
time they rose in revolt, not only in .Jnd.i'a. hut also 
in Egypt, Gyrene, Hahyionia, Cyprus, and Meso- 
potamia. They were snhdned. lint again, when 
Hadrian endeavoured to snppicss altogether this 
turbulent Judaism, there followed a rNing, tlie 
wildest, the most lilood-thirsty of all the .Icwisli 
revolts. It was led hy liar-Gocliha (q.v.), ‘Son 
of the Star,’ the pretended Messiah, wliose pre- 
tensions were recognised hy Akiha (q.v.) himself, 
most learned of all the Jewish doctors. The re- 
hellion was followed hy a siege of Jerusalem, con- 
oeriiing which history Is almost silent. It was 
probably marked hy all the hoiror.s which belong 
to the siege by Titus. The last stand was nuide 
at tlie fortress of Bether, when Bar-Cochha with 
an immense numher of his followers was slain. 

Then for a period Jerusalem vanishes from his- 
tory. It is JEUa Capitidina ; a temple of Jupiter 
was erected on the site of nerod'.s temple; no Jew 
was allowed to ajinear even within sight of the 
Holy City. Outside, for the next liumlred years, 
though peiseeution.s raged, tlie iiro^ress of Christi- 
anity was rapid and continuous ; pilgrimages began 
to tlie lioly places, and ns a natural con.seqnence 



Mosque of Omar, Jenisalum. 

more holy places were discovered every day. After 
the conversion of Constantine, the finding of the 
Cross, and the building of the church of the Holy’ 
Sepulchre, the history of Pale.stine hecome.s for 
three hundred yeare eccle.siastical. The coiintiy 
was all the time a battlefield, but the weapons 
were tongues and pens, and the missiles were 
words and arguments. Ariiis, Pelagiiis, and other 
persons of curious and questioning di.spo.sition kept 


the Holy Land in a continual state of unquiet. 
The Samaritans gave trnnlde fiuiii time to time 
hy niuulering Chri.stiaiis ; they were quieted in tlie 
Usual iiianncr, ■ hy jiunishment.’ All Syria hecanie 
a ne.st of innnastcrics, nunneries, and herinit.age.-. 
In order to Imild their monastoiies the old .syna- 
gogues, the old fortresse.s. were de.stroyed and their 
stones used again. In every cave was a lecliise; 
on every bill.side lived a hermit ; some erected lofty 
]iiliars and lived upon the top for all to see; the 
discovery of relics, holy hones, .and holy jihice.s 
went on without interniptiiui. Day and niglit. it 
is said, the air re.soiinded with litanies. In a word, 
the land was given over to monks, for wlumi the 
country-people— the descendants of the Perizzites 
and the Amorites — tilled the fertile soil, grew the 
corn, picsscd the oil, and made the wine. 

Then King Cliosroes, the Persian, inarched into 
.Syria (01 -t A. n.). The Jews, who had been quiet, 
hut were neither dead nor converted, raised their 
heads in hope and gladly Joined his victorious army. 
'What the Persians did in the country it.sclf may lie 
guessed from the fact that in Jerusalein alone they 
massacred 00,000 Christians (the miiiiher may he 
taken lu- iiulicating a gigantic .slaughter) 'and 
de.stroyeil the whole of the Imildinys. When 
they retreated they left behind them along the 
hiiiiid track of their mareli mined churches und 
monasteries destioyed hy hmidreils, with thonsarnhs 
of dead Chri.'tiaiis to rejoice the eyes of the Jews 
who followed in tlie train. I’iftccn years later 
Heraclin.s reconquered the iirovince of Hyria, The 
mined clmiehcs were partly restored, the monas- 
teries partly rehiiilt. But for six years only, for 
then followed an enemy worse than CMio'sroos, 
because, thoiigb tlie Per.sian destroyed, lie went 
away. The new-comer c.aiiie to stay.* In the year 
686 'a. 1). the calif Omar with his Moslem.s took 
Jerusalem am! proceeded to reduce the whole of the 
conntry, which indeed offered no resistance. After 
I three iuindi'ed years of tlie ceele.sia.stics followed 
four hundred years of the IMoslems. Jew and 
Christian were* alike tolerated ; the hitter with a 
little ies.s cnnteiniit than the 
fornier. Early in this |ierioil the 
Dome of the llnek (‘Mosque of 
Omar’), the most lieantiful tniild- 
ing ill the world, was erected for 
;j| Ahd el hlclek hy Byzantine archi- 
tects. The cliuidi of the Holy 
Sepiilcliic, Or the group of cluirclie.s 
hearing that collective name, yras 
completed and heautilieil. We 
hear nothing mine, however, of the 
monks. They disappeared at the 
fii-st approach of the Moliaiii- 
niedaiis, and were no moi-e seen. 
Except for tlie invasion, in 12ii, 
hy the Chorasniiang (or Kiiariz- 
inians ; see Khiva), then fol- 
lowed a period of peace for the 
country. It wa.s al.so a jieriod of 
continual pilgrimages. Men from 
all parts of wcstei ii Europe visited 
the conntry, and knelt weeping at 
the places which had seen ' the 
sufferings of the Lord. And year 
hy year while men related how 
these ]ilace.s where miracles were 
I wrought daily were in the hanils of the infidels, 
who ciir.sed aiid revileil the Christian pilgrims, the 
indignation grew until the world was rijie for the 
Crusades. 

The Latin kiiigdoia of Jerusalem began in tlie 
year 1099, and lasted le.ss than a liuiulred years, 
except in name. But it took two hundred yeara 
before the Christiana were finally driven from the 
coast of Syria, and longer than that before tlie 
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great idea of Uic Onisade'. (q.v.) finally faded out of 
men’s minds, amt eea^'Oil to fie a factor in Enrojiean 
poUtics. 

Por live liundred years Palestine lias been so far 
happy that slie has eontrifinted little to the liislory 
of tho world, The Turk sneceeded the Saracen ; 
there has lieen no lirogiess till the pi-eseiit genera- 
tion ; tho iniirs h.we hGconie nime ruinons; pashas 
come and go ; the people are niipressed with ta-ves ; 
the young men are taken for soldiers, and they 
never conic hack ; hnt tho coimliy has been for the 
most part in peace. 

II. Pkijuiaul Description of the Holy Land . — 
Palestine piropcr conlains an area of about (1000 srp 
ni. It is hounded on thoN, by the rivei Kasimfyeh 
(the ‘divider’), which is never inentionoil at all in 
the nihle ; on the E. by the .Iordan, and on tho '\Y. 
by the ,sea. At first sight the niaii shows lidge 
upon ridge of hills rnnning east and west, sloping 
gradually to l.he west, and desceinliiig steeply to 
the cast. On tho west is a long sLiip of low .sca- 
ho.aid varying in hieadlh, vanishing altogether at 
the foot of Carmel, and hroiidening .sontlnvard into 
the Plain of Philistia. The llihle .sjieaks of the 
eonntry as consisting of desoi't, niounlain, plain, 
low hills (Hhephelali), .and valley. In North 
Chililee tlie wateishoil runs at an average height 
o! 2S0i) feet aiinvo the sea, while tlio liioiiest pealc 
rises to a height of tiihU feel. In Samaria (he hilhs 
arc lower, not rising above 3000 feat, while .south 
of .Icrusalcm the hills again I'ise to over 3300 feet. 
Tho north country contain, s the Plain.s of llnttauf 
and the rich |ilain of Esdiaolon, 20 miles long and 
9 miles hroail, elevated, at its highest point, ‘i.'iO 
feet above the sea Tho piincipal elevalions in 
the country are Johel .lei'imik, SO.'Mfoet; Carmel, 
17 10 feet iiigli and 1'2 miles long ; Mount Ehal, 
,3031 feet, and hluunt Curi/iin, 2.3-19 feet; Tell 
Asfli', 3318 feat; .and Ulis esh Slierifeh, ,32.">8 feet, 
lliu only known spot whence the Dead Sea ami 
Mediterranean Si’a are vi.sihle. Tho Maritime 
Plain, formed partly by the denudation of the 
mountains and partly by aecnnuihition of sand, 
possesses a fertile soil; deep gullies run across it, 
wUh, in Hoino oases, perennial streaniH. The 
.Iordan Valley begins with tho rise of Iho stream 
1000 feet above the MeiliLeri'iinoan, and in 100 miles 
has fallen to 1292 feet below the Mediterranean. 
This is a drop of nearly 2.300 foot, or 23 feet in a 
mile. The valley itself varies in width from .T niilos, 
wliore itfiegina, to 13 mile.s in the Plain of Jericho. 
The country terminal es sonthwiu'd with tho .lo.shi- 
luon, tho ‘ Solitude’ of tho Old Tustamciit or tho- 
‘ WildoriiQN.s of Jmhea’ of the New, a phateau of 
white c'halk rising in dills 2000 feet high above the 
Head Sea. 

Pale.stirio is poorly snpiilied with rivei.s. The 
following, large and small, llorv into the Mediter- 
ranean : Tho Nalir Mofshukh, Nahr Nameiii (the 
llelns), Nahr el Mnkatta (the Kishon), Nalir el 
Zerka, Nahr el ftlcfjir, Nahr Iskaudordneh, Nahr el 
EMik, Nahr el Aujeh, Nahr Uulnn, Nahr Sukeveir. 
The following- are tlio sonrcoa of the Jordan : Nahr 
liareighit, Nahr el Tlllshany, Nahi- d Leddfiii, Nahr 
Banias, Oa the easicrn side, not eouiiting a few 
winter rills which run into the Sea of Calilee, there 
are the N.ahr Yarnnik, Nahr Uukkad, N.ahr Zerka 
(the Jabbok), Nahr Zerka Mid’afn, and Nahr IMojifi 
(the Arnon), Tho,so which How into tho Jordan 
on the west side arc Nahr .Jahld and Nahr I‘’ar’ah. 
The country is not, thorefeie-, plentifully supplied 
witli streams. On tlie other hand, it is a country 
abounding in springs. Tho throe lake.s of Huleli, 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea are its only lakes. 

The dimate of Palestine is e.xtromely hot in 
summer, when the temperature roadies 100° E., 
and in winter it is wet and cold, though frost does 
not oocnv on the plains. There are heavy de-w.s. 


The ‘ former rain ’ and the ‘latter rain’ are those 
which occur .at autumnal and \ ernal equinoxes. 

The fanim and llora of Palestine have lieon 
treated exhaustively hj^ Canon Tiistiain. The 
distinctive trees of the country are the terefiinth 
tlie olive, the cedar, and the sycamore. Tlie 
shittim-wood is siippo.sed to have been the acacia 
The vine of .‘sodom i.s the oslier, which li.a.s a fruit 
like a leiiion, cont.aining pith. The rose of Sharon 
is a wliite n.arcissiis ; .and the lily of the v.alley N 
the blue iris 

Many of the names of creatures luentioned in 
the Bible have been so tianslated in the old veision 
a.s to convey quite a false impies.sion. Tima, the 
‘unicorn’ — run — was a species of wild-ox now 
exliiiet. This i.s .shown by the As.syrian haa- 
relief.s. The ‘ hart ’ is the hallow-deer ; the ‘ conev. ’ 
is not the v.ahbit, hut the Syii.an by rax ; the ‘leo- 
pard ’ is tho cheetah ; the ‘ fox ’ is the -jackal ; the 
‘mouse ’is the jerboa; the ‘weasel’ is tlie mole- 
rat; the ‘badger’ Is the porpoise. Tho leviathan 
is proh.ahly the oincoilile, .still found in one or two 
of the rivers. Tho wihl-goal — /dr, c— i.s .still found 
in large herds in the .southern wildoines.s ; the lion 
is extinct; the hear lingers in the inoniitains ; the 
hy.'eiia is eomnion ; the wolf i.s rare; the dog is 
an nncloan creature living in tho ouLskiits of 
towns, and feeding oii giwfiagc. Of iiirds, many 
numtioneil in the Bible cannot be identillud. All 
lh(i.se which can ho identilied .are still to be, found. 
Of in.sects, tho locust still devastate, s tho oiop.s; 
the gr.asshopper still serves for food ; the hornet 
and the w.asj) are still reg-aulcd with terror; and 
the worship of the ‘ lord of^ Ilie.s ’ is still e.xpliuned 
fiy the nniltitudes of Lho,sn insects in the lowl,T,ud.s. 

Clt'oloji !/. — In no othoi- country are the physic.al 
features more indicative of tho geological stuictme 
than in P.ile.stine; ami cvoiy sliulent of the history 
of this reinarkafile oonnti-y will leeognise the 
important healing -which these fcatnre.s have had on 
thei>olitieal and religions history of its inhabitants. 
The region is phy.sically divisible into four parts: 

(1) Tho inaiitime distiicL, exiemling alon;' the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and including Philistia; 

(2) the central tableland or ‘ hill-conn try ’ of 
Jmhea, eulminating in tho Lch.anmi towards the 
north and sjn-eadiiig out into the great plain of the 
Badiot-et-Tih in an oppo.sito direction ; (3) the 
dein’cssion of the Joi-dan Valley and Dead ,Sca, 
separating Eastern from Westein I’alestine; and 
(fl) the tafilefiand of Edom, Mo.afi, and the region 
of 'I'l-aehonitis to the cast of the Jordan Valley, 
hounded by an aiirupt and lofty escarpment, and 
stretcliing- away toward, s the east into the Dc.sert 
of Arafiia. Taking tUe.se divisions in the order 
Iicrc stated, tlieir geological structure may fie 
firielly descrified ns follows ; 

(1) The maritime district, lia-idiig an average 
elevation of about 200 feet above tlie sea, is formed 
of marls, sand, .arid gi-avel, with shells belonging to 
siiecios now living in the adjoining .sea,s. These 
dciiosita are, in fact, the upraised sea-heaches 
belonging to geologically recent time.s, .and indic.ate 
considerahlo physical ohange.s at a period pavti.ally 
prehistoric. These littoral depn-sits re.st upon cal- 
careous sandstones of perhaps Miocene age, which 
terminate inland along the boi-deis of the ceiitral 
taliloland. (2) This latter is composed of liiue- 
stoiios .and marls, of Cretaceous and Eocene age, 
with hands of marl and Layers or nodulo.s of chert; 
the whole having a thickness of about 3300 feet. 
The beds rise from beneath the oaloareous sand- 
stone of Philistia, and form a vast crenelated 
arch, the eeiitral axis of wliich pas,5es in a meri- 
dional direction under the sniiiiiiit of the table- 
land, where the strata are nearly horizontal ; and 
upon wliieli are the sites of Nablfis, Jerusalem, 
Bethleimin, and Hebron. Fossils in these strata 
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aiu imly liioally aliiiiiilant, tint are cjuite ■'ntiicient 
to enaiile us to u-fer llie beds either to the Cie- 
taeeous iir Eocene periods. (3) The great dejires- 
sioii of tlie .Iordan ^ alley and IJead He.a. knonii as 
the (ihor, lies along tlie line of a gie.at f.inll, or 
di'loi'.ation of tlie .sti'ata, on ing to which the strata 
do not coirespond to each other on ojijiositc siilcs 
of the \ alley, hut .are vertically displaced; being 
let down on the nc't and delated along the e.ast. 
The fault has hecn traced southwaids 'along the 
eastern margin of the "WAdy-el-’Ai.alrth, .and in 
Palestine its jiosition is marked liy the ahiujit 
uprising of the tableland along the eastein side of the 
.Jordan Valley and the Ghdr. Tlie valley itself on 
either side is often diversified hy terraces of mail, 
sand, .and gravel, nith l.acnstiine or fluiiatile shells, 
and of rock-salt along the western maigin of tlie 
Dead .Sea, These terraces .are at v.arions levels above 
the present waters of the v.alley, .and le.ach to a 
height of aliout 12(){) feet above the De.ad .‘sea 
snif.ace in the ’Ar.ihah Valley. As they aie rleaiK 
lake-deposits they indie, ate th.U the nateis of the 
De.ad Sea once rose to a leved of PiOOfcet higher 
than at present, tlius funning a lake nhich iiinst 
have li.ad a length of 120 miles fiom iiortli to south, 
emiuacing the hjea of Galilee and the .Toul.aii as 
far ,a4 the lake of Huleh, The reiii.ark.ilde promon- 
tory called El Liss.in (nr 'The Tongue’), nhieh 
ints out into the De.id Siai fioiu the li.U'.? of the 
Moabite esear(imeut, as well as the coiiespondiiig 
terr.aee of rock-s.ilt capped hygyp'eous m.ail on the 
west bide of the Dead .Sea, aie iiortions of a once 
eontiuuous bed of tins more ancieiit and vastly more 
extensive inland lake. (-1) Along the east of the 
Jordan Valiev and Dead Sea the li.tse of the Greta 
eeous limestone is seen lejiosing upon v.ariegiited 
s.andstone, known as the ‘Nubian Sandstone’ of 
Lower Cretaceous .age ; and this again on various 
crystalline rocks, sucli ,a.s giaiiite, gneiss, porpliyiy, 
and .schist, of great goolugicat antiquity. Ot tiiese 
rocks tlie Hanks of tlie Edomite Slountaias arc 
composed, .as well as those forming the .Sinaitic 
peniiisuhi. In the v.alley of the Nile the .same 
series leaches the surface at the Eir-t Catar.act, 
and is seen to jiass below the Nubian saud'tone. 
Ei’eryndieie these ciyst.aUine locks are the founda- 
tion of all tlic geologic.tl foiiiiations of this legion, 
and liave been iefeiied to the Aich.o.m or Lauren- 
lian period, Tlie CretaeeoU' and Eocene lime- 
stones form the suif.iee of the t.ibkdand of Edom 
and Moab, and extend eastwards under the gioat 
elevated jd.aiii of tlie .Arabian Desert, a counteijiart 
of the Liiiyan Deseit ivcst of the Nile. Fiom the 
neighbonrhooil of Kerak northwards these lime- 
stone strata are intersected or oveilaul by dykes 
and .sheet.s of basalt, which form the region of 
Trachonitia east of the Sea of Galilee, .and which 
have been ponied forth from volcanic vents, and 
fissures in the region of the llauriiii. Some of the 
volcanic cones and vents arc reniarkahly perfect 
and fresh — re.semldiiig those of the Auvergne icgion 
in central France, both liaving been developed in 
Po.st-Tertiary times ; and it is not iiiipiobable that 
some of the liot ajirings wliich issue forth .along 
the line ot the Joulan owe theur high temperature 
to the proximity of tlie unrlergronnd waters to the 
still heated masses of lava beneath the surface. 

In the Lebanon and Heimon tlie (.'retaceons and 
Tertiary liine.stones are thrown into nniiierous 
flexures, and are repeated by successive faults, 
amongst which the most import, ant is tlie prolonjta- 
tion of the Jordan V.alley fault, which, judging 
from indications whicli li.ave been observed, appears 
to be continued along the valley of the Oroiites. 

III. The Exploration of the. Country . — The .stream 
of pilgrims to the Holy Land began in the 2d 
eentiiiy, and has never ’.since then ce.ased. This 
stream rose to its highest flood in the eontiiry ' 


hefoie the Cin-adci^, when tlie Mediteii.aiif.in was 
coreied with -hips cornering the pilgrims to the 
shoica of tlie Holy Land, and tlie roads weie Id.ick 
with tlie tioops of tliose who walked or lode 
thioiigh Emope .and across Ada (Minor. Those 
of them who letinned in safety told wli.it tlitn laid 
seen. Home of tlieiii wiotc dcsciiptioiis of the Ibdy 
Land. Tims, in tlie 4th century, a ]iilgiiio fiom 
Iloidcanx, who visited the country when Gon- 
staiitine's h.isiUca was lieing built, wiote .an 
.account of ids journey. In tlie s.ciiie century 
Eusebius pmdiici'd an Onuiiin.‘,ticoii or garetteei 
of the Holy Lund. Later on Jerome, Eiiclieiiiis, 
Thendoius, Antoiiimis Martyr, Procolpins, hefoie 
the Moh.imioeil.in conquest, wrote .accounts of the 
countiy and of .JeiU'.alem, After the conquest the 
jiilgiinis wcie .allowed to coiiu’ and go iinmolestcil. 
Aiculpluis, Viniliald, Bern.ard, arid others hare 
left d(‘'Cii|itions which belong to the 7th, Stii. and 
(nil ceiitmic'. Moieoier, the Mo'lenis thenisehe.s 
heg.in to wiite. About flS.") El (Mnk.add.isi, ‘the 
m.in of .Jeiii'.ilem,’ desciibcd the whede of .Syiia. 
A few ye.ai' later N.iAr-i Ivlni'ran wrote an aeconiit 
of his joniiiey fiom Lalkh, thioiigh .Vinieni.i and 
Palestine to G.iiro. thence to Mecca, thioiigh 
Pfi'ia, .ami so h.ick to his ii.ative town. Tlie 
Cnis.ohu' hiiie left copious accounts of theii war.s, 
their occiii>,itions, and their cii'toni', while the 
desciiptioiis and naii.itions of pilgrims who wiote 
in Latin, Fiench, l!us~ian, Gieek. Hebrew, Per- 
sian, and Aiabic thiow floods of light on the 
countiy of this time. Majis heg.an to be made i 
tliey hick the .aeeuiacy of later geograiihers, hut 
they convey instniction as legauls tlie l.iiicl and its 
physical features, which is correct so far as it goes. 
Tlius, tlie map of Jlnrino S.annto indicates the hill- 
country, the mountains of Libaiiiis, the I’iver 
Jordan, the De.ail Sea, ami the Sea of Galilee, and 
pl.aces the towns with a veasonahle degree of 
accumey. Palestine, theiefoie, ilioiigh never 
exphireil, vva.s tolerably well known to the world, 
.o-s well known as Italy was fovmeiiy to the Fieneli 
or the Low Coimtiies to the English. Modern 
exiiloration, vvitli fuller knowledge of what was 
vv.antin.g. heg.in in the lOtli centiiiy with .Seet/iui, 
Buickhardt, Dnckingham, Iihy .and Tilaiiglos, Tohler, 
Dc .Saulcy, \'an de Velde, and AVillianis. 

The lesearchen of Robinson and the immense 
additions made by him in the rtehl of Biblical 
geogi.iphy in the year.s 1838-52 foiced ujion the 
world the necessity for an exhaustive survey of the 
countiy. Robinson demonstr,ited the existence 
every vvliere of ruined towns and hill-forts in which 
were pieservcil the long-lost names of Bible pkices. 
Tthecame certain that a tiiangnlation of the country, 
biicli as that of the Urdiiance Survey of Gieat 
Biitaiu and Irtdand, which should leave not a 
corner of countiy, not a single hillock, iinexiiloied, 
would he fiiiitfui in results, and would furnish a 
map of .such accuracy as to require no more books 
of travel for tlie eluciilalion of geographic.al points. 
Thn.s, the phvsical fc.itures of the country were 
alre.ady known in general terms, but the details 
wcie mostly unknown : while even the curious foot- 
■stejis of Kohin.son had left whole tiacts of country 
totally unexplored. The foundation of the Pale.s- 
tiiie E.xjdoratiou Fund (1865) vv.as the first step 
taken in this new direction ; hut it shows how 
little the ncre.ssity for biich a survey was impressed 
uiion tlie minds even of its foundeis that they 
began, after a prelimiinary jouiney mider Captain 
(Colonel Hir Charles) Wilson, by exetivations in 
Jernsalein under Lieuten.ant (Colonel Sir Charles) 
Warren. It seemed at the moment more import- 
ant to eetlle, if po.ssihle, the site of the temple 
than to make clear and intelligible the whole of 
the Bible n.arrative. For this and nothing short of 
this has been the result of the survey. This survey 
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has now been executed, cliielly liy Jilajor Cornier, 
It.E., wlirihc iiiiiiu! will 1)0 indplilily associated nitli 
a work which has done so imioh for the light 
undevHtaiuliiig of the Bible in the version into 
English. The whole of Western 1‘alestine is now 
mapped on a scale wliich includes every ruin 
as well as every spring, every watereoui'se, every 
wood, and every hillock. At least loO lo.st hihlical 
sites have hoon recovered ; by means of these the 
hoinidaries of the tribes can now he laid down ; 
one-fourth only of the Piihle uaino.s remain to he 
identilied. The tojiography of .losephu.s, of the 
Talmud, of the pilgrims, and of the chronicler.s has 
also been illii.strated and recovered. All iinporbant 
heights have been ascertained ; the levels of the 
llciid Sea and the Sea of (lalilee are laid down ; 
all the reni, lining ruins have heen |danned and 
drawn; the various foinis of rock sepultnie have 
heen exainined and elassilied ; the rude .stone 
inoniiinent.s have been maiked and jilannod ; for 
the first time the route of invading arinios can be 
followed, and the stiategic art ef Llic caplain.s can 
he underHtond ; native cnstoins liavo heen gathered ; 
the sea.sons, the climate, tlie fauna and ihna, the 
monnments, the iiiseiiiitimis, the elhnology of the 
country and its people have all been collected. 
The.so tilings living Hoods of light to hear upon the 
unde.r.slaiuling of the Scriptiues. h'ormeily the 
•study of the jiihle was conlined to tlie hook.s thein- 
seh’cs ami to the literature of e.xege.sis whicli had 
gathered rnniid those hooks. T’o this method we 
owe the iinmouse mas.s of writings on the liihle, 
hooks whieli lilt the grealer part of oiir lilirarie.s, 
hooks of in-ofiinnd eindiliim from which scarcely 
anything can he gleaned for the iii.strnctinii nf the 
nonple. Now, howiwi'r, theie are now iiiethod.s. 
vVe ajipniaoh the llilde armed with coins, with 
insciLptioms in eunoifonii, in hicniglyphic.s, in 
TIehrew, Araliic, and in Gieek ; we have in.scrihod 
inoiiumoiits, hiieli ns the Moahite .Stone, tlie .Siloaiii 
iiiseription, the slime of tlie temnle; we have a 
map Ilf tlio ceuntry aeourato and exhaustive, a 
pesscssum for all time, whicli will never neml (o he 
done again ; we liave iiieasuvemciit.s ami jdans of 
all the ruins ; we liave traditions, legends, laii- 
gnage.s, oustems j we have, he.sidos, for tho.se who 
come after us, a great collection of iiLscriplioiis in 
unknown characteis containing one knows not 
what ancient history. Lastly, which must not he 
omitted, ei'crythiiig which lias heen found, or 
which has heen nchioved, in (he direction of 
scion tide, oxiiloration goes to inove the literal 
exactness of the historical portions of (ho Old and 
New Testament. 

I’he present condition of the country shows the 
liegiumng of rapid cluinges in every direction. The 
yurvoy of Palestine was undertaken not a d, ay too 
soon. In a very few yeais tho vniiis wliieh have 
heen lignred by the .sn I'veyors, and so, in a sense, 
preserved for ever, will have vanished under the 
destructive hands ef Change. The thousands of 
visitm.s who every >'oar pour into the eoniilry con- 
trilmto in no small degree to alter tlie character, 
the habits, ami the ideas of the people; roads are 
licing eveiy where constructed in a country whore 
lip till a few years ago there wore no roads. The 
traveller can now drive from .Tall’a to Jernsalcni, 
from ilerusalem to .leiiclio, from .Jermsalom to 
Hebron, and from ITnifa to Tiheria.s. A railway 
is ill construction hotweon Jall'a and .lovusalein; 
plans and surveys of anotlier from Haifa to Dam.as- 
c.us, by way of Nazareth, arc. also ready ; and there 
is now a hotel at Jericho. As regards Jerusalem, a 
now' town hii,s si>ning np mitsidc the walls ; the 
llussiana have huihUngs tlieve which, on occasions, 
would .serve for fortresses ; the Jews are Hocking 
into the city— it ia rumoured that there are now 
close upon 50,000 Jews in and ahont tho Holy City; 


the Mount of Olives is being covered nith liuild- 
ings. There are Jewish colonies hetween llainlali 
Lydda, and Ja1Ia; there aie (ieiimiii cohmio.s in 
tlie same region; (Jircassiaiis occupy Ammfm, ,and 
are scLUiiig in Ihe Hanran ; (he people from the 
Lebanon are coming down from their hills and 
eovering tlie coiiniry east ef the Jorilan. In feet 
those who wish to see Palestine as it has lieen for 
a thousand years and moie must go at once or they 
nil! never liave the chance. ^ 

Bibmouuaimiv. — Tho bonl,s puhlisbcd on I’liluitiiio are 
far too Iiumci'oiis to he hot down. But the Hun oy lias 
rendered most of them iiractic.ally usuless. All the books 
of li.avel of modovii times may now bo iieglectod • their 
roKuUs arc cinhodiod iu tho Hurvoy. The iSttrrcii of 
WctU'ni I’aleUiiw eoiihists of eight volumes — viz. viihs. i. 
toiii. Memoirh, by Ctpitaiii Condor .ami C.iptaiii Kitoliener 
with iilaii.s and drawings of most of tlic ruiii.s ; Jerusalem’ 
by Hir Oliarles 'Wnrron and Uajit.i-iu (louder, with a port- 
folio of sixty bhocts illustr.itiug the excavations; the 
(''auiia and flora, by Canon i'ri.stram ; a vohinio of b|iecial 
liapcrs on vaiious sulijoots rmmcctcd with tlio Survey; 
ihc Naiiio-iihtri, containing all the names m Arabic with 
the Kiigltsli traiifilitcvation and tho translation ; and the 
(leology of ’Western I’alchtino, by Profchsor Edward Hall 
; to which ia added an index iu one volume. Tlie 
Niinvii of JiuHtcrn Palt’Unic has lieeu advanced one 
volmiio only. 'Jiicso volumes contain tlio facts necessary 
for the student. Hliniild ho only want tho popular 
results he may road tho woilts of M.ijoi Condei, 2'c/it. 
inirk ill J’li/i'i^iiiK’, Ilcih anil jS[mih, Siiriun Stoiic-lnrc, or 
that of Air H. A. Uaiiier, entitled Tin Jiihle iinil MiiiUrn 
J)!i,ei>nTU‘.l. An exoollout rt’sumc of the Survey and of 
leeuiit rcacarcli is albO contained in Oomler’s I’alaUnc. 
A oollcution of early pilgiimsis in course of publication 
by the Palobtino Pilgriiiih' Text Hociety. Tlie iiiiidioa- 
tioiis of tho iSooictu de I’Oricut Latin may also he oon- 
bulted. PnleUiiii' innCer the HCuskms, by Buy lo Htrango 
( I’alostiiio Kx]iloiatioii I'mid), gives tho woild for tlie first 
time nil historical and gcogi‘a)iliia.al aeeoimt of the couiitiy 
compiled exclusively from Mosleiu writers. See also 
I'Vit/ Burckliardt, Jtiinni in Kj/rien nnd I'alcstina i O.soar 
l''r<aas, Ans ilnii Orinil : E. Hull, Phiisii'iil (leoloi/ii rniil 
tPiij/ni/ilii/ of Ariibiii J’ltriiii, Ihilcaliao, Ac, ( Alem. Pidc,s- 
tine Exploration Hoo. 1880); Louis Lartct, Voiiar/e 
A' lirjilni'iition 0 la liler ilfocfc ; Ciiiion 'I’ristrnm, Jjand 
of JarncI (L’ll cd. 187li). Hoc, (.oo, tlio article Jniuis.lLLir, 
ami works cited tliuvo ; also Ji;w.S| TjSMl’l..vim. 

I'jllt'Slilie, capital of Aiidei'Min eoniity, Texas, 
l.'il iiiiles by rail N. of Tlmmton. It iminufiictures 
brims ami iron goods, ami has a pop. (1890) oi 581U, 

PuIc.stvilUI. tlie ancient J'rrnir.ste. aii Italian 
eiiy, ‘2'2 inilos E. by 8. nf Home, on the slope of 
an oHael; of tlie Apeniiiiie.s, contains the chief 
castle of the floloiiiias ami the palace of the 
Barheiiiii family, tlie owners after IBIIO. It is 
built almost entirely n|i(m tlie gigantie suh.struc- 
lioiis of the ancient Temple of Fortune, one of the 
greatc.st religious edilice.s in all Italy, celebrated 
not only for its splendour, but also for its oracle, 
which was emisnlted down to the time of Con- 
stantine. I’ortioii.s nf the aueieiiL wall — Cyclopean 
blocks of limestone — still remain. J’neiieslc was 
a niomlier of the Latin League, until in 490 ii.c. 
it joined the lloiuans. Ye.t it look a iiromincut 
part in tlie Latin war (,T40-3;iH is.c. ) against Home. 
Having given shelter (jo the ymingor Alarius in 82 
D.o., it was taken .ami sacked liy Sulla. Its elevated 
and healthy sK.nathm, at no great distance from 
tho cajiital, made it a favourite summer-resmt of 
the Uonians. Angnstns and Tiberius freijiiontcd it ; 
Horace found it a pleasant retreat ; Hadrian hnilt 
there an extensive villa ; and jilitoninus erected a 
palace. Numerous valuable works of art and 
oilier remains have been recovered, dating prin- 
cipally from the. 8th, and from the .8d ami 2d, cen- 
turies ll.O., the former showing Pluenioian iullnence, 
the latter being Homan. Pop. .'iS.'iJ. 

Palc.strina, Giovanni Phskluigi da, the 
greatest of Italian musical composers, was horn at 
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Piilu'-ti ilia in 1.">‘24. He I'tmlied tiiu^ie at Hump 
iiinier ( Itmiiiiiiel, ami in lajl Ma-i inaiie th 

ctqir/lit of the Julian Cliapei of St i’etei'j, liy Pti]ie 
Julin-i Hi. In 1.5o4 lie imlili'-lieii a cnlloction of 
whicii Uie pope ‘-u liinlily iippioteii of that 
lie appointeil tlieir coiiipoNei one of tlie siii^ei-. 
of tlie Hi\tine Chapel. Peina a nianieil man, lie 
loj-t that otiioe on tlie acce.i'iiin to the pimtilie.ite of 
tlie -leverer Paul IV. Hut in lojj he wil-^ miule 
clioii-iii.t'-ter of the L.ateiaii, and in l.jUl mispd\eii 
tile --iniiiav poit in Si iliiria IMaooinic, ami lieW it 
till 1 .j 71, nlieii lie tva^ restored to hi., otiioe in the I 
Julian C'h.aiiel. Tlie Council of Tierit, liiuin^uinler- 
taken to lefonn the mn'le of the chuvoli, enttn-teil 
to Ihile^tiina the ta'k of leiiiodellino this pait of 
teliyiou^ woi.-'liiii. He ooiiiposed tliiee nia-iei' as 
exaiiiiilp', of what could he done ; one of them, the 
Ma-s of IVijie Matcelln-, ( to whose inemorv it is 
(leilicated ), saved niii'ic to the church hy e^tali- 
lishini; a type inlinitelv supeiior, in its hleiulin^ of 
devotional with artistic feeling, to anything that 
liad preceded it, a tyjie whiedi, aiiiiil all the ehanop, 
that iiui.sie h.is since gone tliiinigh, continues to 
art! act admiration. Palestiiiia nini't he eon.sideied 
the liist iniisiciaii who lecoiieiled musical science 
with inii.sieal art, and liis woiks t'oiin a most im- 
portant epoch in the liistoiy of Mu.~ic Ifj.v. ). He 
died in tire arms of St Philip Neii on 2d Kehriiary 
1504. His compositions, \ei\ nuineioiis, aie ail 
wici'ed, e.veapt two volumes of Jladiie.d' ; they 
have hecri puhlished at Leipzig ( lS6t) tf vig.). The 
authoiUative Life was vviitten hy the Italian 
Baiui (Itiiine, 1S2H). 

I’alcy, PnEIihlllCK Al'TIIour', classical bcholar, 
oiandson of the author of the pciV/i’Hcf.s, wtui horn 
at liasiiiowold, near York, in IHlti. He had his 
eduoatiou under Dr S. Butler at Slirevv.shnry, and 
at St John'.s College, C'ainhiidge, hut, not olitain- 
ing mathenifitical hoiiour.s, hy the legulations of 
the time was sliiit out from the chis-sical triiios, 
and likewise ilid not obtain a fellowship. lie 
resided, however, at Canihridge till his eouvei.'ioii 
to the Roman Catholic faith in lSi40, and later 
from 1860 till 1874, when lie was aiipointed pro- 
fessor of Classical Liteiatiire at tlie abortive 
Roman C.itliolic college at Kensington. He ii_e.\t 
went to live at Bonriiemontli, was twice classical 
examiner to London Univeisity and for the classical 
tiipos at Canihridge, and continued till the .sudden 
close of his life (llth Decemher 1888) his arduous 
labours in classical seholaiship. In early life at 
Camlnidge he helped to found the C.ruideii Eccle.si- 
ologieal Society, and pnhlisiied hooks on Clothic 
arcliiteoture ; hut the important vvoik of his life 
began in 1844 with the liivst iiait of his edition of 
rEseliyhis with Latin notes. He re-editeil ,E.sch,\ lus 
for tlie ‘ Bihliotheca Classica.’as well as Emipides, 
Hesiod, the Ilittd, and completed tlie iSoi/hui-la of 
Mr Blaydes, all for the same series; and also pie- 
pared minor editions of similar works, or parts of 
these, for the ' Canihiidge Te.xts ’ series. His Pi'o- 
pcrtim, Ovid’s Fasti, and Martial were less suc- 
cessful ; hut hi.s three comedies of Aristophanes, 
Thcocritiis, and his Select 1‘rirntc Uriitions of 
Doniosthencs (in conjunction with Dr Haiulys) weie 
recognised as works of the very highest value. 
He imblished prose tiaiislations of the Philebiis 
and 'Fkccetetnt of Plato, the 5tli ami lOtli hooks of 
Aiistotle’s Ethics, the Odes of Pindar, and the 
Tragedies of ^Escliylus, and renderings in ver.se of 
the 5th book of Propertius ami Fragntents of the 
Greek Comic Poets (ISSS). Other vi'orks were a 
tieatise on Greek Particles (1881), Greek JFii 
(ISSl), and an nnsatisfactory edition of tlie Gospel 
of St John (1887). I’aley deceived the degree of 
LL. D. from Aherdeen in I8S3. A sagacious textual 
critic and sound exegete, he left heliinJ him 
traditions of a liigh type of scliolarsliip, of the age 


when vet .'cientilie philology was not, and Oeinian I 
might he neglected, in his latei veais he ailo]ded | 
a late date loi Homer. 

Pillcy, WlLi.i v.vi, a relehrated Eiigli'Ii div ine, 
was hill II at Petei hoiiineh. son of .amiiiin eaiioii of the 
cathedial, in 174;!. His faiiiily heloneed to the West 
Ilidingot Yoi ksiiiie, and not long after In's liiitli his 
f.itlier letniiied to his native palish of tiigglesvvick 
to heeome master of the gi.iiiiiiiiu-'cliool theie. * 
111 17.59 he eiiteied Chiist's College, Cainliridge, as 
a sirai. and led foi the lust two yeais an idle and 
dissipated life, hut theie.ifter hccaiue a 'Bveie 
.student, and in KIH came out senior winngler. 
After three jeai.s as an iissi.,trmt niastei at Uieeii- 
wich, he was elected in 1768 a fellow and tutor 
of Clnist’s College, iiiiil heie he lectnu'd on moial 
philosophy till his maiiiage in I77G and pic'erita- 
tion to the reetoiy of Mii'gi'ove in WestiiiMlaml 
and the vicinage of Dalstoii in Cniiiheilaiid, which 
weie soon evelmiiged for the moie pi olitahle living 
of Apjilehj. In 178IJ he was collated to a pie- j 
liemlal .stall in C.iilisle ('.ithedial, in 17S2 he 
hec.une arelideaeoii, and in 17sj chancellor of the ] 
diocese. In the latter .vein he puhlished his Prin- 
ciples of ^^Ulld and Pvt d n al Philosvpln/, for which 
he lecf-ived £10(1(1. Intliiswoik he pioiioiinds his 
ethical theniv — ,a form of what is usually kinivvii as 
utilitarianism. He begins hy adducing a .seiies of ^ 
strong ohjeetions against the iiopnkir dortiine of ! 
the iiivial SI ii\i\ next takes lip the i|nestioii of the 
source of ohligation, and resolves it into the w ill 
of tiod, eiifoiced hy fiitnie pniiisliiiient, it being 
admitted candidlv that viitue is ]iindeiice dheoted 
to the next world. Tlie will of (lod, in ,so far as it 
is not remleied explicit hy revelation, is to he 
interpreted hy tlie tendency’ of actions to pioniote 
liniiiaii Iiapji'iness, the henevolence of the Deity 
being assnmed. Ohjeetion may faiil.v lie taken to 
the |iiinciples on which Paley re.sts Ids system, 
hut the lucidity and appositene.'s of Id.s illustrations 
are heyoiid all piaise; and if Ids tieatise cannor 
he regauled as a profoundly pldlo'oiildcal work, it 
is at anyrale one of the cleaiest and most seiisilde 
ever wiitten, even hy an EnglLslimaii. In 1790 
appealed his mo't original woik, Hone Ptndimr, 
tlie aim of vvhicli is to piove, hy a gieat viuiety of 
‘undesigned coincidenees,’ tlie great ini]iiohahility 
of the coiniiion hypothesis of tlie luihelief of that 
day, that the New Testament is a eiinniiigly 
devised fable. It was follnwed in 1794 by his 
famous J'/eir oj the Erideiirts oj Christianity, in 
which dexleiousnseis made of Laidner's Credibility 
and Bishop Douglas’ Criterion of Mimrles. The 
tieatmeiit is on the historical method, Hanked hy 
tiii.ciUury luguiiieiits drawn fiom the superior 
iiioiality of the gospel, the oiiginality of Christ’s 
chiuacter, and the like. But tlie bases of cori- 
tioveisy have now entiiely shifted, and tlie work, 
able its it is, is no longer, even at Canihridge, 
legaideil adequate as a defence. The chanifdon 
of the faith was splendidly rewarded. The Bisho[i 
of London gave liim a stall in St Panl'.s ; sliortly 
after he was made .siihdean of Lincoln, with £7(19 
a year; (’fuiihiiilge eoiiferied on him the degiee of 
D'D. ; and the Bishop of Dnrliain ]iiesented liim to 
the rectory of Ilislioji AVearinoiith, worth £1209 a 
year. Perhaps Ms latitiulinaiianisin and essentially 
iin.spiritual teiiipeianient, as well as such homely' 
naieasms as conipariug the ‘ div ine right of Idngs ’ 
with the ‘divine right of constables,’ may have 
hindered him from yet higher preferment. After 
1800 he became subject to a painful disease of tlie 
kidneys, yet in 1892 he imhlished perhaps tlie most 
widely' jiopnlar of all his vvork.s, Futiiral Theoloyif, 
or Eoidences of the E.ristcnce and Attributes of the 
Deity, largely based on the llcliijivns Philosopher of 
Nieuwentyt, a Dutch di'dple of Descartes. An 
excellent edition is that by Lord Biougham awl 
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Hir Cliarltis Hull (lb;jO-.‘!!)). Palcj' died May 2u, 
IHOd. 

A complete edition of Ids works wiis published by one 
of Ids .sons, the Itov. Ednimid Paley (7 vohs. I81’C); later 
editions lU'O tlioBO by W^aylaiid (0 vols. 1887) and Paxton 
(.5 vols. 1838). The best biogr.aphy is that by Lr. W. 
Muiulluy ( iSiindcrlaiid, 1809 ) ; and seo Leslie Stcplicii, 
MJnijlDli U'hoiujht in the EijhUtnth Ointitri/ (187(i). 

a town of Malaliav distiicb, GS miles 
SE. uf Calicut by rail. Its old fort was of "loiit 
strategic iiiipurtauce duiiiig the wars with Ryder 
Ali and Tippou Haili. Pop. ( 1881 ) 80,33!). 

Pillsfl’avc, Kiu FliANct.s, liibtoiian, tvas horn 
in London in .Iiily 1788, the son of jlluyer Cohen, 
a Jewish stockbroker. lie was privately' eilncatcd, 
and slioweil a quite reiiiarkahle precocity, havinp; 
at eight tian.slated into Pruiich a Latin veisinii of 
the Jiutilc uf the Fror/s iiiit/ il/zcc, tvliich liis lather 
printed in 1797. Ills father's fortunes failing in 
1803, he was articled as a .solicitor’s clerk, and In'i-e 
ho reiiiaiiied until IH'2‘2, 'when he look chamheis in 
the Temple and was employed niider the Record 
Commission. On his maniage (1823) he assumed 
his iiiothor-iii-law's maiden name of I’algrave. lie 
■was calltsl to the liar in 1827, and soon acquired 
considerable iiraclice in pedigree cases lieforo tlio 
House of Lords. As early as 1818 lie had edited 
a collection uf Anglo-Norman cJidiii-uns : in 1831 lie 
contributed a 7/ /.sLio/ uf Eiiijliind to the ‘Family 
Lilwary and in 1832 he published his Rise untl 
I'roijress oft/ie Eiiijli.sh Cvinmoniirei/tli, also Oh.tcr- 
rations on the Priuoijitcs of Naw Miniici/)ii! Corjxir- 
utiuns. Thu same yeai' he tvas knighted. From 
1833 to 133.') lie seived on the Municipal Corjioia- 
tion Commission, and in 18.38, on the recimstmcLion 
of the Recoid Service, ho was appointed depnt,v- 
Isceper of Her Majcsty'’s Records, an nilieo he held 
till his death at Il'iunii.slead, Otli July' 1801. 

Besides tile works already lueiitioiiod, I'ldgravo edifest 
for the govcnimcnl the following; Oalriidtirs of the 
'I'rcasurn of the Exi’hiijut r (3 vuls. 1,330), Piirliitmi nkiri/ 
Writa (1830-34), liotuU Unrite licijis ( 1836), Anoiciit 
Kateadnra and Inrentorica of the Tnitsiirii of Her 
ifajcUifa ExcluyiiLf ( 1830), and JJoenments undltcennh 
illuslnitiiiii the Jfttilorn of Heottand (1837). In his 
Iirivato oaiiaoity ho iiroduced tlio Merelaiiit and the 
Prhtr [Marco Polo and Friar Bacon], and a learned and 
stdl valuable Ifiitori/ of Nnrmandt/ and of Jiin/laud (4 
vuls. 1851-04). 

Pillg'ravp, FllANOlS TuuNEK, a gifted jioot and 
critic, eldest son of the preceding, horn in London, 
yeptemher 28, 1824. lie was educated at Cliartor- 
houBB School, became sohnlav of Balliol College, 
O.'cford, .and Fellow of K.xuLcr, Jilled for live years 
the ollicQ of viuu-princi])al of tlie Training College 
for ydioolmasters at Kiieller Hall, .and afterwarils 
was private secretary to Earl tlvaiivillc, and an 
ollioial in tlie Edncatioiial l)('p;irtmunt of the 
Privy-council, lie succeeded Sliairp as professor 
of Poetry at O.xford in 1880, and is a contributor to 
the iire.seiit work. His ■works arc Idijlls and tdonrjs 
(18.64), Es«iii/s OIL Art (1800), JIj/iilii.'! (1s07), The 
Fire fknjs' Eniertainments at Wcniirorth Grunge 
(1808), Lgriral Puems (1871), and tho Jfniuns of 
England (1881). He is best known, Iiowevcr, as 
the editor of the admirably selected Golden Treas- 
ury of English Lgrirs ( 1801 ) ; The Children’s I’rects- 
ury of Lyrir.al Poetry (2 vols. 1875) ; The Sonnets 
and Songs of Shakesjiei ire {\tlflf)', Sclceted Lyrical 
Poems of ficrrick (1877), of Keats (188.5); and 
Trmsnry ofSurred Song (1839). 

WlLLUM UU'FOIIB 'I’ALiiK.VA’E, anoHier son of 
Sir Francis, horn in Westminstor, January 24, 
1826, ■was educated at tlio (Jhartorhonso School 
aiul Trinity College, Oxford, graduating with great 
distinction, in 1846. Next year he obtained a 
eoininission in the Boinhay Native Inf.-intiy, 
which, however, he soon resigned to become a 


priest in tlio Society of Jesn.s. After a course 
of sillily at Laval in France and at Ronie he 
was sent at lii.s own request as a mis.sionary to 
Syiia, where lie acquired a wonderfully intimate 
knowledge of Arabic. Summoned to Fi’anee in 1860 
liy Napoleon III. to give an account of the Syrian 
massacres, he went disguised as a phy.siciaii on a 
daring expedition at blie enipeior’s expen.su tlironiJi 
eeiitial Arabia, tiaver.sing the entire Wnh.aih 
kingdom, and returning to Euiope tlirongdi jlngilad 
and Ale)i|)o (1802-03). AVith the consent of the 
emperor, ho pnhllslied his Narrative of a Icar’s 
Jonrnry through Central and Eastern Arahui (2 
vols. 1.S05), one of the liest hooks of travel in the 
English language. Palgrave quitted the Society 
of Je.sii.s in 1804, and was sent by the Biitkli 
govcriimeiit iii 1805 to tieat for the release of 
Consul Cameron and the other e.aptivo.s in Ahv.s- 
siuia. Ho was nominaled consul at Sukliuiii- 
Kalii in 1800, at Trebizoiid in 1867, at the island 
of Bt Thomas in 1873, at Manila in 1870, and 
consnl-goncral in tho pi'ineijiality of Bnlgaiia hi 
1878, and in Siam in LSSO. He was appointed 
British minister to Uruguay in 1884, ,'uid died at 
Monte Video, Sc'ptembei' 30, 1888. His other works 
are Essays on Eiidrni Qncsiiuns ( 1872); Hermann 
Agha: an Eastern Narrative (2 vols, 1872) ; Dutch 
Gniana [\S1Q) ) ;iiid Ulysses', or Srenes inui Studies 
in Many Lands (1887). 

Pdli, the saerod language of tlio Buddhists 
(see Iniua, Vol. VJ. p. 102). Piili ceased to he a 
living language of India when liiuldliiBiii was 
rooted out of it; it was carried by the fugitive 
Bnddliists to other CDiintries, esjuicially Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam ; hut in tliese countries, too, 
it had to give way hutore the native tongnus, in 
which the Jaler Bmldhist lileiatnre was composed. 
See the Pitli giamimii's of Minayetl' (St Peterslmig, 
1S7‘2 ; Eng. trails. Manlmain, 1882), lCnhn(1875), 
and Muller ( 1885); Childens’s Pt'ili Dictionary 
(1875), and I'l’ankfiu tor’s PiUi Handbook (1882). 

Villi, Iho eommeicial capital of Joillipur (q.v.), 
45 milc.s liy' lail SE. of .Jodhinir city. 

VillikilO, a place on the canal lietwoun Peking 
and its port on tlie Peilio. Hoie in 1860 was 
fought an engagement hetwoou tho Anglo French 
Loops and tho Chinese, ami hence the Fiench 
general, Coii.sin-iMontanhan ( 1790-1878), who was 
minister of War in August ;i,iid Seiiteniher 1870, 
lecciied his Utlo of Count Palikao. 

PulikiUhS, a name for the Aimatoles (q.i’.). 

PiiliiupsesL See PAL/FOciiiAi’jiv. 

PilliUilroillC (Gr. palin, ‘haekwnrds,’ and 
drutnos, ‘a runiiing’), the name given to a kind 
of ve,r.se very coiiimou in Latin, tlio peculiarity 
of which is that it may he read the same back- 
wards as forwards. A few oxaniples will Bullico. 

Hi liojie tc tim huis tnxat Him laiilts Icripbin. 

M( iiccui r^rpi’ (imtJi' non Uimm luf'u tacontQi 
Kuinu imii non aiinn (‘gi'r iiniui. 

A Greek palindrome, snmetime.s in.scrihcd on 
English fonts (e.g. Hadloigli and Worlingworth, in 
SuU'olk), runs ; Slt/uir cii'iguga yovav Sfiv {‘T)'a.sh 
my sin, and not my face only ’ ). A Roman law.yer 
gels the credit of Si nummi immnnis, which C.ani- 
den translates ‘ Give me my fee, and I warrant you 
flee.’ It is said that in tho reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth a certain lady of rank, having been compelled 
to retire from tlie court on account of some faina, 
the trutii of whicli she denied, took for her motto ; 
Ablata id alba, ‘Retired hut pure.’ The English 
language has few paliudiomes, hut one at least is 
inimitable. It represents our first parent (lolitely 
introducing himself to Eve in these words ; ‘ Madam, 
T’in Adam.’ Compare Henry 11. AA^heatley’s hook 
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on Aiuifjranh', (1S6‘2); G. It. Clark, Pnlmdrouii't, 
(txlasgow, 18S7). 

I’aliliuriis, the lielniximaii ot .Ene.i-, wa-* 
lulleil to ^lex'll at lii^ Jioxt, and fell into tlie ‘•ea. 
When ^Eneax visited the lower r\oild he lelated 
to him that on the fourth day after liih fall he 
inaile the coast of Italy, and was theie haih.iiounK 
nmidered, and hishodv left unhuiied on the 'tiand. 
The Sibyl inophedcd that his death should he 
atoned for, a tomb erected to him, and a cave 
(Palinurus, the modern Fiiiita della S/>arlicciito) 
named after him. 

Palisander Wood, a name sometimes gh en 
to Piosew ood { q. v. ). 

Palissy. Bernard, the great Fiench otter, 
was born about 1.509 in the diocese of Agen, and, 
after wamleiing fur ten or tweh'o 3 'eai.s all over 
France as a glass- and poi trait-painter, about 1,5.3S 
mariied and settled at Saintes. There he em- 
ployed hinisfdf also as a land-.siuveyor, when the 
chance sight of an enanielleil eiiiJ iii.ide him resolve 
to iliseover how to make enamel.s. .So, m-gleeting 
all else, he devoted him-elf to experiments foi si\. 
teen yeais, by which time he had exhausted all 
his resources, and, for want of money to buy fuel, 
was forced to bum the tables .and the tlooiing of 
his house. His neighbours, even his wife, moelced 
at him; his children ciied to him for food; Imt in 
spite of all these discoiuageuients he poMsisted, and 
was at length rewarded with success ( 1 ,5.57 ). His 
ware, bearing in high lelief plants and animals, 
coloured to repre.sent natuie, .soon made him famous; 
.and, though as a Hnguenot he was in lo(i2 im- 
piisniied at lioideaux, he was speedily leleased 
by royal edict, and appointed ‘inventor of lUslic 
figulines ' to the king. Kemoving to Paris iu lo6-t, 
he established his yvorksliop at the Tnilerie.s, anti 
yvas specially exempted by Catharine de’ ilediei 
from the innssacie of St Bartholomew (1572). 
■During 1575-84 he delivered a course of lectures 
on natural hi, story and physics, find ivas the lirst 
in France to substitute facts for ftiricies, fis also to 
.give riglit notions of the origin of .spiings, the 
Torniation of fossil shells, the fertilising properties 
of marl, and the he.st meaii.s of purifviii,g water. 
In 1,585 he yviis figain arresteil as a Huguenot, and 
throyvn into tlie Bastille, yvhere he died in 1589. 
Palissy’.s yvritings, puhlished between 1.5,57 and 
1580, .md edited by M. pr.auce (Piiiis, 1880), 
possess inneli interest ; but the man himself is 
more inteiesting still, brave, ardent, sincere, a 
mixture of Colniiibus find John linnyaii. 

8ee H. Alorley's Pidissii the Fatter (2 vols, 1852), and 
"the Lives in French by Aurtiat (IRUS) and Berty (1886). 

PaliurilS, a genus of tiees and shruhs of the 
natural order Rhamnaceie, nearly allied toZizyphu.s 
(.see Jujube), hut very different in the fruit, yvhich 
is iliy, orbieiilar, and girded with a broad mem- 
hi'finous wing. P. ariileafiis is often called Christ's 
Thorn, and by the Germans Jews’ Thorn [Judeti- 
duni), from the fancy that it supplied llie 
croyvu of thorns with which our Saviour yvas 
crowned. It is a deciduous shrub or low tree, with 
slender, pliant branchc.s and ovate three-nerved 
leave.s, each of yyiiich lias two shaip spines at 
the base, one .straight and the other re-ciirveil. 
It is a native of the countries around the iledi- 
terraiiean, of India, and many parts of Asia. It 
is often used for hedges in Italy and other coun- 
tries, its sliarp .spines and pliant branches admir- 
ably adapting it for this purpose. 

Palk Strait, the northern portion of theshallow 
passage hetyveen the south coast of India and the 
island of Ceylon ( q. v, ). 

Palladio, Andrea, Italian architect, wa.s horn 
at 'Vicenza, 30tli Novetn'ber 1518. After studying 
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the yyiitings of Vitruvius and the iininnments uf 
.intiquiU at Home, he settled in his natiye city, 
,iiid siiunjivipiiied .1 high if-putation thmughmit the 
(onntiy from liis designs fc>r nnmeions hnildiiigs in 
Vieeii/a and the neiglihomhoorl. He is the niO't 
voiispicimus (it the aicliireet- yiho, folloving Ihuncl- 
le'vld, led the yy ay in e'talilishing the niodein 
Italian school of aieliitectniu. .as distinguished 
tioni the eailicr It.Ui.in Style (q.v.) of the ileiiais- 
s.ance. His style, knoyy n as the P.tlladian. is 
modelled on tlu" ancieiii Ilonian fis appieliended 
by Vitinyiiis, leiimdncing it' dignity and stiict 
proportions, Imt often to the neglect of iis,.-fiilne's ; 
and his hnildings ate constantly eiicmiilieied by a 
'Uliei Unity of iiil.i'ters and columns, hiiiken entab- 
hattiie', .tnd inappiopriate ouiamciit, eyen yyhevc 
theie is teal lieauty of ilet.iil. Tliii p.al.aees li.ir- 
harauo. Della Ibigdone, I'lilmiirati (non the Mij'co 
Civioo). Tieiie, and the ( ily iiipic theatie at Vieeri/a : 
thecomirry mansions of (‘.tpi.i Masi-r, ;ind lintiinila 
in the yicinity; and the chmclics of S.tn (-liorgio 
-\Iaggiorc and II IledentoH', the facade of .San Pran- 
c-escn della Vigna, and seycial ji, abaft", in Vimhe. 
are hi~ gieatesL iieliiey eiiieiits. He died at Vicen/.a, 
I9th Angti't 1.589. Palladio yviote a yyoik oil aidii- 
teetuie {I qiiatiro Lihri drll' Auli/tcltiiia. 1.579. 
.tnd often icpiinted) yyliicli load a ciont inllnciife 
upon the styles of hi» snccessms, ("jiccialiy n)i.in 
Inigo Jones, tin* ‘ liiiLdish Palladio.' yyliose notes 
on the hook aic (aiblislied in Lconi's Eng. tiaiis, 

I 1715). Till' term Palhnliaii yya'. indeed, long 
pr.acticallj sy uony nioii' yyitli the heaiitifnl and 
perfect in aicliitectmi'. Uecent Lives (in Italian) 
,iie tliose by Z.anell.i ( IS80) and Ihuicheila ( IShO). 

Palladilini, among tlic ancient Greeks and 
Rotii.aiis, an image of Pallas, who was genet ally 
identilied yyith Athena (rp v), upon tlie cm etui keej)- 
ing of yvhieli in a sanctuary the jiublic yvelfaie yy.as 
believed to tleiiend. The Palladium of Troy yyas 
especially fannms, and yvas the gift of Zens to the 
founder of Ilium. It has been .suiiposed it may 
have been originally a mcteoiite (see Metkoiis). 
Ulysses .and Diomede slide the Palladiutu, and so 
hefped to secure virtoiy for the Gieeks ; and both 
Athen-i and Argos boii'ted to have afteiavaids 
seemed the posst-simi of the charm. 

Pallndinm ('ym. Pd, atom. yvt. 106’2. sp. 
gr. 11 '41 is one of the so-called noble nietahs, 
yvhhdi in its colour and ductility closely rescmldes 
idatimmi. It is not fusible in an ordinary yyiml- 
furmiee, hut melts at a someyvhat hover tempera- 
ture than the liLSt-iiiinied metal ; and, yyhen heated 
beyond its fusing-imint, it volatilises in the form 
of a gieen vtipour. It uudergoes no cli.ange in the 
open air at ordinal y temjieratine' ; hut at a loyv 
red heat it becomes coveted yyith a purple Him, 
oyviiig to snpeilicial oxidation. It is soluble in 
nitric and iodic .acids, and in aijiia regia. It com- 
bines readily yyith gold, yvhich it h.is the jjioperty 
of reiideiing brittle and yvhite. (When it tonn.s 
20 |jer cent, of the m.ass the alloy D perfeetly 
yvhite.) When alloyed with tyvice its yveiglit of 
.silver it forms a ductile comjioiind. yvhich has been 
employed for the construction of small yyidghts ; 
hut for this ptiipose alnniinium is snpeiior. Pio- 
fessor Miller states that it ‘ lia.s been applied in a 
feyv cases to the construction of giaduated scales 
for astroaomical iiistrument.s, for yvhieh, by its 
wliitenes.s, h.ardne.ss, a;id imaltei ability hi the air, 
it i.s yvell adapted;’ its scarcity must, hoyvever, 
prevent its general use fur thi-s puiiiose. 

It yvas discovered in 1803 by Wollaston in the 
ore of platinum, of yvhich it seldom forms so much 
as 1 per cent. Another source of this metal is the 
native alloy ( termed oiiro pnudre] yvhich it forms 
yvith gold in certain mines in Brazil ; it is from this 
alloy that the metal is chielly obtained. 
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Palladiuiu forms witli oxyf’Cii a proiioxide, PdO, 
wliicli is tliu liase of flie salts of the metal ; a 
binoxide, fMOj; anil acotmliiig to some dieiiiists, 
a siiboxide, Pd^O. On exposure to snllicient heat 
tlieso oompimiids give off their oxygen and yield 
the metal. Tlie salts of the jirotoxide are of a 
brown or red colour. 

Palladins, Kutii.iub TAuraj.s ..liMiLiANUs, a 
liouiati author of the 4tli century A.D., who wrote 
a work, Delia lliintica (On j\j'rieiiltuie), iu four- 
teen hook.s, the last of rvhicli is a poem of eighty- 
five elegiac couplets. 

l*aUadins, St. See Scotland { Church op). 

Pallas. Sec Athuna, MinerVa. 

Pallas, PuTEll StMON, traveller and naturalist, 
Avas iiorn 22d Seiitemiicr 1741, at Ilerlin, .studied 
modieiue and natural history at Berlin, Lnttiugeii, 
and Leyden, and, already famous, was in l7(iS 
invited to St Petershiirg liy' the Iimpre.ss Catharine, 
Appointed naturalist to a suienLilie expoditinn to 
ohaerve the transit of Venus, he siieut si.x years 
(170iS’-741 e.xplorhig tlie Uivils, Ihu Kirghiz Steppo.s, 
liart of the Altai range, great ]iart of Siberia, and 
tlie atejipes of the Volga, leturning Avith an o.xtra- 
erdinary tvciLsuru of S|iecimeus iu natural history. 
He Avrote a seiios of Avorks on the geogr.ajihy, 
ethnography, llora and rauna of the regions visited. 
He settled in the Crimea iu 179(3, and there ho 
died, 8tli Suptemhov 1811. — The Saud-grmise (fpA',) 
is often called Pallas’s Sand-grou.so. 

PallsivicillO, Spokza, an Italian historian, 
was horn at Homo, 2(>tli Novuiiihur 1007. Having 
taken priest’s orders in lO.'lO, lie lieeamo in 1088 a 
meinhor of the Jesuit Society, and Avas cieated a 
cardinal in 105!) by Pope Alo.xiuuler Vll. lie died 
at Uome, oth .June 100". Tlie liest known of his 
AVJ'itings is htui'iii t/o! C'uiici/i'o di Trento (Itome, 
1050-57), intended a.s a repl.y to the oipially' cele- 
brated and liberal Avork of Paul Sarpi, whoso nar- 
rative is not altogelher acceptable to Catholics. — 
Fjsuuante Pallavigino (1018-44) Avroto pasoniii- 
arlea Avliieh hiti erly oH'eiided the inipal curia ami tlie 
llarberiui family ; ami being betrayed into his 
cnemic.s’ liaiids near Avignon, he Ava.s tried, con- 
demned by a foregone eunelusioii, ami beheaded. 

Pallicc, La, a new harhour onened (188!)) to 
receive large tvanaatlaiUie ami otlier oeoau-going 
ves.sels bound for La Itoehello in li'i anee, Avhoneo it 
is le.ss than 8 miles ilkstant, It consists of an inner 
basin 28^ acres in extent and an outer harbour pro- 
tected liy tAvo moles, each 1380 foot long, 

Palliscr, .Sir William, C.B., was bom at 
Dublin on 18th June 18,30, and entered the army 
a,s a caA'alry officer. In 1803 he invented tlio cliilled 
shot (see 8iu!LL) that bears liLs name, and a 
system of .strengthoniTig cast-iron ordnance by the 
insertion of a .steel tnho. Ho retired in 1871, sat 
for 'raniAon as M.P., and died .fth Fehurary 1882. 

Pnllhllll. the name given in the iioman Catho- 
iio Church to one of the ecele.siastienl ornaiuenks 
Avorn by the po])0, by patriarcli.s, and by arch- 
bishop, s. It is AA’orn by' the i)ope at all times, as a 
symbol of Ins reimtod universal and abiding juris- 
diotion. By archhisliops it cannot be avoiii until 
it lias been .solemnly asked for and granted by tlie 
pope, and even then only ihiriAig the solemn service 
of the great chnrcli festivals, and on occasions of 
tho ordination of bishops or of ]iricsts, and other 
shnilar acts of his episcopal olhco. The nal- 
lium is a jiavroAV annular hand of Avhite Avoollen 
Avoh, about 3 inoliea Avide, upon which black 
cninsea are embroidered, which encircles the neck 
of the avchhishoi), amt from Avhicli two narrow 
hands of tho same material depend, one falling 
over the brea.st, the other over tho back of tlie 
wcarei’. It is maile Avholly or in part from tlie 


wool of tAvo lambs, which are blessed annnallv nn 
the fe.stivai of St Agne.s. ^ 

Pilim [Pithnw or Pii/inarece), a natural order 
of emlogenons planl.s, the ])rodncts of Avliicli are of 
extrenie iiupoi lance ainl AAtility to man. They aie 
arhore.scent, with erect sLem.s, usually slender a.H 
oomiiared Ai'ith the extreme lieight to which some 
of tho species attain, and simple or rarely branch- 
ing ; some are stomle.ss, their leaves spiiiig'hicr direct 
from the ground ; otliers aio sarmeulose, tAA’iiiini, 
aliout tlie stents and branches of neighhourin" 
trees, by means of hocks or prickles, or trailing an 
the gioiimi with stems of almost ineredihle lenrffh 
and extreme .slenderness, as in the case of many of 
the Calami. Externally the stems are hard and 
homy, often coated lAitli a siliceous deposit hard 
as Hint, and linely polished; they frequently aie 
armeil Avith .spines, and marked Avitli tho sears of 
deatl leaves, or olothed in the upper part Avith the 
iTinaiiis of Llio dead leaf-stalks enveloped in nms.ses 
of fibre. 'The interior of the stem is geneially soft 
and pitliy, intermingled with hnndles of lihve longi- 
tudinally. iSo soft and e.asily extracted is the 
internal snlistanee of the stems of many palnm 
that the outer hard rase may readily he foinied 
into a cylindrical tube. Thu leaves vary much in 
form snperiioially, hut all the variations belong to 
tAvo type.s— the fan-A’eined and the piumite-veined. 
In tho former the general outline is that of a fan, 
with veins arising from the top of tlie leaf-stalk 
and radiating like tlie ribs of a fan. In the otlicr 
type tlie leai'es are moi’c or less elongated, Avitli n 
d'istinet midrib extending to Avitliin a little of the 
extiemity of the blade, Avliicli is alwa.ys tlierc cleft 
in tAVo doAvn to tho point of the midrib, and with 
the veins springing from the shies of tho midi ih like 
tho pinnules of a feather. Leaves of this type are 
.somofiiiios entire, lint more generally pinnate, and 
iniiiaiT much elegance and grace to the ligure of 
the pavtienhav siiecies to Avliich they lioleng. The 
size of palm-leaves varies e.xtromeiy, some being 
only a fuAv inohes in length, as in -some -species of 
Malovtia, while MJiinicuria meeifem they attain 
the enormous iiroportiimH of ,35 feet in length by 
6 or 0 feet in hrendth. 'The inlloreBcenue ia a simple 
or iiifiiiy-hraiiclied sjindix enclosed in a .spalhe of 
one or several valves. The lloAveis are small in- 
dividually, lint numerous, nsniilly of a yelloAV tint, 
and ill some speeiu.s powerfully odorous. 'Pliey are 
nniscxual, bisexual, or iiolygamous, tho male and 
fem.alo lloAver.s being lioriie in some -species on 
dili'erciit plants. Tlio fruit Ailien ri]ie ia herry- 
like, dmiiaceous, ])lum-lilce, or, iia in tho cocoa-nnt, 
iiut-like. 

Balms are natives eliielly of the tropical regions 
of the earth. A foAV are found in extra-tropical 
countries extending to 36° N. lat. in America, 34° 
N. lat. iu Asia, ami in Europe C'/nimarujin humilis, 
Avhicli is the only indigenons speeio.s, extends to 
44° N. lat. i no -species are found liuyond 38° B. 
lat. Linmens, Avlnise knoAvledge of palms Ai-as 
liiiiiteil to the more arhoreseent species, very 
appropriately named them tho ‘ Princes of the 
vogetaliio Kingdom.’ Their stately habit, the 
ologaiit proportions of the stems, and the grace 
and beauty of the lenve.s of the. majority of tin' 
larger species, coupled with the great variety and 
utility of the products of all, mark tlieni as a most 
distinguished and valuable group of plants, gratify- 
ing tlie p.ye by Llieir adornment of the landscape, 
.and ministering abundantly to the neoesBitiea anil 
tho ploasurBs of both savage and civilised man. 
Their stems ivhen young and tender are delicious 
and nutritions food ; Avhen old and matiiro tho.se 
of certain sjiecies yield valuable farinaceous snh- 
, stances ; some are valuable as Limber-trees, and the 
terminal Iniil of several eon.sists of a mass of tender 
nmcilaginons leaves, AA'hich are esteemed a delicate 
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anil ilelicious vefjetalile. Many yieM liy incWnn 
or otherwLe an abundance of .sweet sap, from whicli 
snjiar, refreshing drinks, wines, spirits, and rinegar 
are obtained. Their leave.s are used for tbateh, 
and for the making of mats, baskets, liats, 
umbrellas, thread, cord, and clothing. They yield 
excellent and inexhaustible materials, and tiiey are 
in some cases a natural substitute for writing- 
paper, the records and writings of many eastern 
peo])les being inscribed upon them. 

The order comprises, according to Hooker and 
Centham in Genera Ploutarum, between l.TO arrd 
140 genera, and the number of species known is 
variously estimated by different authorities at 
front GOO to 1000. 

The genrrs Cltanrardorea i.s corrrjrnsed of about 
sixty sjrecies, all of slender, gracehrl habit, their 
■snrooth stems often not exceeding art inch iit 
diaiireter, though they may be twerrty or more feet 
high. They are used in .South America for making 

bridges, ils 
the bamboo 
i.s iit China 
and India. 
The flowers 
of sever, al of 
the species — 
i tt e 1 It d i H g 
tllOr-e of C 
aiiraiitiacd 
dig. 1)— are 
highly e.s- 
teemed as 
a enlinap- 
veget.able in 
some of the 

coutrtTie.s of Central Aurerica, birt for this purpose 
they nnuiit he extracted from the spatlre betee it 
btirks. The fruit of Leopoldinu mujur, called by 
the natives of Brazil Jard-assu, it collected by tlrerri 
and burned, and the ash, after being washed, is 
used as a substitute for salt. It is describerl, how- 
ever, as being hitter rather than saline. Eiilcrpc 
cihclis — also a native of Brazil— procluce.s frarit in 
size, .shape, and colour like that or the .sloe. From 
the fruit of this species a beverage is made Iry 
itrfustoti which i.s rruiclr relislred. E. oleraceu pro- 
duces an edible and nntritrorrs cabbage. The 
Niboug of the Malays of the Eastern Archipelago 
is Oncosperma filumcntosa, tire cabbage of which 
i.s more highly esteemed tlrarr that of any other 
palrrr indigenorts to that region. Fronr tlie'frnit of 
(Enocarpnis batava a wlrolesoitre beverage called 
Patawci-yukissb is made on tire Rio Negro. Tire 
fruit of Oreodo.va regia, an extremely handbonte 
palm, a native of Cuba, is too acrid for human 
food, but is used there for fattening hogs. 

Areea ccdcchu is tire Betel-nut Palm (see Arec.v). 
The fruit enters into the rn.asticatory of that name 
so much used in India. It contains gallic acid, 
much tannin, a principle analogorrs to catechu gum, 
a volatile oil, a red insoluble matter, a fatty suh- 
starree, and some salts. A spurious kind of catechu 
is obtained from tire nuts in two colours — one dark 
or black, which is extremely astringent ; the other 
yellowish brown, which is less astringent and more 
pure. Besides being used as a nrasticatorj' and in 
medicine in case.s of dysentery, the suhstarree is em- 
ployed in tanning leatrrer and irr dyeing calico. The 
terminal shoot of this palm frtntrslies an excelleirt 
cabbage, as also do .several other species of Areea. 
But the trire Galrbage Palm is A. oleraeea, a noble 
species indigenous to the "West Indies, attaining 
the height of 170 to 200 feet, with a diameter 
of stern of about 7 feet. The leaves are pinnate, 
about 20 feet long, the pinnnle.s in full-sized leaves 
being often S feet in length. The terminal bud 
or cabbage is enclosed among marry thin snow- 
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white brittle flakes. It Ir.ab the flavour of the 
almond, birt vntb greater f-weetite.", and is boiled 
arrd eaten with rireat. As its removal causes the 
death of the tree, it is regarded us an extravagant 
delicacy only rarely to he enjoyed, because of the 
great ittrportaoce of the other prodtrets wbiclt tire 
tree yields. The inflorescence i' extracted fronr the 
spatlies before they open, are pickled, arrd esteeirred 
a delicate relish with meat. The nuts yield a 
tr.seful oil by decoction. Tire shell or orrter hard 
crust of the .stent is employed in iiraking gittter.s, 
.and the pith yields a kind of sago if extracted 
inrtirediately the tree i.s felled ; hut if allowed to 
lie and decay on the ground, it becomes the breed- 
ing ground of a pecirltar grub, wlticlt is greatly 
esteemed as a delicate article of food in Mar- 
tiniepre and .St Donringo. 

Ca-oxylon [Triartia) midierila, a native of Pern, 
growing at an elevatiorr of 8000-10,000 feet above 
se.a-level, is a bandsonre species rising to the Ireiglrt 
of 160 or ittore feet. The stetrt extrdes from the 
annular cicatrice-, of the fallen leaves a resinous 
biilistance called by the inhabitant- cera dc pahna. 
It is composed of about two parts of a yellow resirr 
arrd one part of wax, the texture of which is more 
brittle than heesw.ax. A srrh-resirrous nratter is 
also e.xtracted fronr it rranred ceroxyUn, which 
a-sun)e.s the forrrr of silky crystals, is soluble in 
aleirhol, .and pho-pboi'esccn’t by friction. Tire exuda- 
tion, mixed with cert.iirr proportiorts of wax or 
tallow, is eiirployed in eatrdle-ittakirrg. Besides tire 
re.sittons exirdation the trunk yielils a valnablB and 
durable tiurber, tire leaves are "excellent and drrr.able 
material for thatch, and they supply a .strorrg, nsef irl 
fibre for^ the nrannfactnre of ropes and cordage. 
The Kizinba Palm (C'. exorrhiza) is a native of 
Central arrd South Arrrerica, and is a singrrlar and 



Fig. 2. — Arenga sacoharitera. 


interesting tree on accorrnt of its peculiar habit of 
growtir. The roots all spring from the stenr above 
ground, every new root emerging ftorrt a point 
.somewhat higher on the stenr than the one whiclt 
preceded it. And cO-s the old roots decay as the 
new are produced and penetrate the ground, a tree 
of .some age pre.sents tire ertriorrs spectacle of being 
supported on three or four legs long enough and 
wide enough ,^art to enable a rrtan to pass between 
them erect. The timber is n.sed irr flooring and for- 
making rrnrbrella-stioks, musical instrrrnrents, &c. 
Blowpipes (q.v.) W poisoned arrows are made from 
the stems of C. settgera. 

The Sugar Falm'(-4r'e«y« saecharifera, see fig. 2) 
is a native of the Moluccas, Cochin-China, and tire 
Indian Archipelago, and is of imrnerrse v.alne to the 



Fig. 1. — Chatnffidore.i nur.uitiaca. 
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iialiveh ot tUcsa couufciiea on nceoniitj of its various 
piothicls. It yields an abundant sweet sap, from 
^^'llicll a oliocolate-colonred sugar named jagqerii is 
made. The sap fermented makes an intoxicating 
drink variously named by the inhabitants of the 
dill'erent countries ncroo or hnim. From tlic pith of 
(,he .stem .sago is obtained in great quantity, a single 
stem yielding as much ns from 150 to 200 lb. The 
leaves supply Gomuto fhrc^ which is celebrated for 
its gicat .strength and durability when formed into 
coiilage and ropes, and at the base of the leaves a 
flue woolly material, named hririi, is develojie<l in 
mature tieos, which is employed in caulking sliijis, 
stniRng cusliions, and making tinder. 

Caryofa vraiis (see Jig. 3), one of the noblest 
l)alms of India, yields some remai'kable piodncts. 
Tile llo.sh of the fiiiit, wliicli resembles a plum in 
size and ‘.Irncture, i.s very acrid, and corrode.s ami 
bnins tlie lips and month. Fioin the terminal Imd 
a sweet watciy liquor is ohtained, which, when 
boiled, yields Jayi/ri y. The terininal Imd is also 



Fig. 3. — Cnvyotiv urcua. 


eaten as n cabbage. From the pith of tlie stem 
sago is ohtained, wliicli is made into Iiread, and 
piepared in various other ways, and is a valu- 
able aiticlo of food to tlie natives. The tree is 
named livivi-pannah in Malaliar and Kitlul in 
Singhalese, and the fibre called Kittul is ohtaiued 
from its leaves. 

The genus Calaiims and its immediate allies arc 
regarded as forming a connecting link between the 
palma and the grasses, having the inlloroseonce and 
fruit ot the former and in some cases the liahit ot 
the latter. Certain species — viz. (J. lloxburijhii, G. 
lioyloamis, both of which arc included in C. rotaiiy 
by some authors, and 0. viininalifi and otliens— 
{nrnisli the rattau-cnne.s employed in making 
ropes and cables, chair bottoms, couclies, bas- 
kets, mats, &c. The walking-sticks known us 
Malacca canes are made from the stems of C. 
scipionmn, a species which giuwa not in Mal- 
acca, but in Sumatra, and tlio enues are ehiclly 
exported from Siak in that island. The stem.s of 
the Great llattan [G. rudeiitium) and otliers arc of 
prodigious length, extending to hundreds of feet, 
clinging' by hooka attached to their leaves to 
the trunks and houghs of neighbouring trees, or 
trailing on the ground. They are extremely hard 
externally, and usually smooth, with a dense sili- 
ceous crust on the surface. C. draco hirnishes the 
finest quality of the resinous substance known as 
pragon’s Blood (q^.r.), although a similar substance 
is obtained from various other plants. In this case 
it is exuded from the suiface of the fruit, ami is 
separated from it by rubbing or shaking the fruit 
together in a hag. An inferior quality of the same 
substance is also obtained from the tree by incision 



of the .stem, and by steaming the fruit after tlw 
natural exudation has been collected. The siiecie- 
are very mimei ons, ahon 1 200 having been de.sci iheef 
hut few are moie singular than G. adspersus (.see 
lig. 4), which ie.seml)les a creepnng or twininir 
grass rather than a imlm, the .stem.s rarely exceed 
ing 111 Ihickness stout wheat si\^\y.~Zalacca edidk 
IS icgnliiily cultivated by the Thirraese for the sake 
of its pleasantly ncidnkms finit, A\hich grows to the 
.size of a waliml. 

The succulent ■ i 

scaly pulp wliieh ' ' 

encloses the .seed 
is the edible 
part. — lUiphia •- 
V i n ife r a, a I 
nativeof Guinea, \ 
yields a ratlier 
abundant .sap, 
fioiii which a 
strongly spirit- 
uous wine 1.S ob- 
tained. One of 
the most heanti- 
fiil and singular 
of palms is 11. 
fwdigern, an in- 
liabikant of the 
hanks of the 
Amazon. The 
trunk of the tree 
Is short, from 6 
to 10 feet higli, 
hut from the t- . , 

s u 1)1 111 i t the ■‘‘‘l^' Csiliiuuis adspersus. 

leaves ri.se al- 
most pei'pondicularly to the lieiglit of 40 feet or 
more, arching giacelnily outward towauls the apiex, 
Tlic footstalk of llio.so enoi'inons leaves alone are 
often 12 or 1 f> feet long by 4 nr .5 inches in diametei'. 
Tlie intogiimont of the.se footstalks is tliin, ex- 
tremely l)ard and elastic, and Hglit as a quill, and, 
being ea,sily split into sti'aiglit strips, is made into 
window-hliiids, baskets, d:c. by tlie Inilians. 

The true nayo of coimnoi'cc (see H.tao) is deiivecl 
from various spouicH of the genus Sagus, although 
other specie, s of palms, as has ali'cady been etatert, 
iind also ]ilants widely (liJl'pront hotanically, such 
as Cyras rovoluta, also yield a kind of sago. S. 
limiqihii, iV. kvvis, and B. faruiifcru are the species 
from which tlie lai'gesL quantity of true sago is 
ohtaiued. S. Tlumphii is a native of the Indian 
Archipelago, Malacca, Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes, 
and the Moluccas being the piineipal places in 
wliicli it is cultivated. The tree is small, larely 
exceeding 30 feet in iieight of stem, which oonsisla 
of a hard shell about 2 inches thick enclosing a 
mass of spongy pith — tlie sago. This pith is 
gradually ah.sorhed after the tree reaches matur- 
ity, leaving the stem quite hollow. The proper 
time to fell the trees, before the pith begins to 
diminish in hulk or quality by absorption, is indi- 
cated by the niiper leaves hocoming covered with 
a sort of farina or white dust. When felled the 
Hteiii is cut into lengths of 6 or 7 feet, which ate 
split, the hotter to remove the pith. Theio are 
various inodes of extracting the fecula from the 
in.soluhio .substances with which it is combined in 
the stein, hut washing and straining are the prin- 
cipal feature.s of every process. A single tree, it 
is said, will yield froni 500 to 600 Ih. of sago.— The 
Baclie {Mauritia Jloxuusu), a native of Guiana, 
supplies the chief wants of the people wherever 
it grows ; the stems furnish tiinlior for building 
their dwellings, the leaves thatch for the same, 
and material for mats, eouohes, hainiiiocks, &o . ; 
the pith yields sago ; the juice by fermentation 
gives an excellent beverage ; the kernels of the 
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fiidt are yiijund into iiieal and made into Ineail ; 
and the libie i-, conveited into ooidaoe and doth- 
iii;,^ — The Paliinia Palm jtiilellifoinui) 

i-, one of the nio^t common of it> tiilje in India. 
In ‘.ome naits of the country it oi-ijw., ^pontane- 
ou'il\ , and it is fouml as far noitli as 30’ ; in othei' 
it i' the subject of caiefnl cultii atinn. It fnrnLlies 
the jireator part of the palm-uine of India, Mhich 
hv the natives and Famuls is called CtiJJn and 
Xooii/jpoo, and hy Emopeans Tothh/. Thefiiiit is 
about the .size of a child’s head, somewhat hi- 
angular, and within a thick, flbioiis lind cnnt.aiiis 
three seeds about the size of a goose’s egg. The 
seeds when young aie eaten hy the natives, being 
jelly-like and palatable. The toddy is olitained 
hy woundiiio the snathe hefoie the' intloiescencc 
e.xpands. After a few das a a clear, .sweet lirpior 
e.xndes from the wound, and is oaiefnlly enllected 
in pots suspended under the wnnndeil spathe. A 
tieo yields about three rpiarts daily. The lirpiov is 
duink fresh, and will only keep sweet forahoutthiee 
day.s, when it undergoes fermentation and hecoines 
sour, and is distilled into (ii-rac/:. Jnijqcrii is aKo 
made from tlie juice. The young plants nhen 
a few inches high me cnokeci and eaten as a 
vegetable. The leaies, which are fan-shaped .and 
large, aie turned to the various uses allnifed to in 
connection with specie.s already de~culied, .ind in 
India they are almost uniier'ally n-ed for wiiting 
upon with an iron st;\lns. 

The Double Cocoa-nnt, or Kea Coooa-nnt as it 
has been called, is Lorhicca scyi'lu Ihinim. The 
nuts of this tree aie seen occasion.ally in imiseums 
and in the cabinets of colleetois of I'lirtos, often 
beautifully polished and caived hy native workmen, 
and formed Into caskets and other oinainents. For 
long their origin was shrouded in mystery. They 
were frerpiently found Ikmting ahont in the ocean 
before the clis'cnveiy of the tree, and an absurd 
belief was entertained hy Malay and Chinese sailors 
that they were the fruit of some marine tree. Tlie 
tree, a native of the Seychelle Islands, is very 
elegant, attaining a height of from 50 to 80 feet, 
with leaves 20 feet loirg supported on stalks of eciual 
length. The fruit is one of the largest produced 
by any of the jialnrs, being a foot nr a foot and 
half in length. The kernel near the base i' iliviiled 
into two parts— hence the name Double Cocoa-nut 
— artd while yorrng pait of the lleshy suhstairce in 
which it is enclosed is edible. The chief pioducts 
of the tree arc tinrher and tihre for cordage, and 
a downy kind of fibre which envelops the yorrng 
leaves is rrsed for filling nrattresses and pillows. 

The Talipat Palnr of Ceylon {Con/pha lunhm- 
citlifira] is notable only for the variety of uses to 
which its leaves are put rir Ceylotr ami other jjarts 
of Imlia to which it rs indigenous. The leares aia 
of imntense size, and, being pahirate with the leaf- 
stalk attached near the middle, they are readily 
formed into trmhrellas and tents ; the caue-like 
ribs being removed ami the hludcs rreatly stitched 
together, they may he folded up with great facility. 
They are also very muclr- used for the hooks or 
culahn of the inhalfitants. ^Marry of these alleged 
to he irtade of Egyptiarr papyi ua are formed of the 
leaves of this palm. The tree grows to the height 
of 100 feet, aird has a very grand ami imposing 
appearance. — A closely allied species (C. taliera) 
is the Talipat Palm of tlie Indian peiiinsrrla. It 
grows to aborrt the -same height as the preceding 
species, with leaves of a more durable krrrd for the 
pirrpoaes of thatch, but not so adaptable to rrrore 
delicate and artistic uses . — Lkmda pcltcda is the 
Chittalr-pat of Assam, the leaves of which are 
extensively rrsed for niakiirg umbrellas, ptrnkahs, 
and Irats. The .stems of L. acutifoUa are made 
into walking-sticks, named by Errropeans Penang 
Lawyers. — Copeniieia cerifcni, a native of northern 


Brazil, ptndm'i-, an edible liiiit ; ftml finm tbe leaves, 
after they hare been removed fiom the tree-, ami 
dried, m obtaiired an infeiior kind of reuetable wax, 
rrliich is used in cariillc-makriig and to adulterate 
beesrva.x. 

i)f tbe -imeiican Palimdto Palm, a natire of the 
r'aiolin.as and Floirda, the most iinpnitaiit sjieoics 
is the C'ahhage Palmetto {Snlmf pah/iet/o). whieh 
sometimes giorrs to .iO feet in height ami 1.) inches 
in diameter, with lear es 5 feet long ami broad. It 
is found also in the Ilotmirdas. Its products are 
timber and the leaves, the fnimer being exceed- 
ingly durable, very poious (see IMovltrie), and 
especially rirln.ahle for rvhaif-biiilding, a^ it icsists 
water ami D rrot attacked hy the teiedo. The 
fruit is not edible. — The Palmetto of Emope is 
Chainwropt hitmilis, which inhabits the cnrrntries 
orr both .shoies of the Mediterrarrean, occupying 
great tracts. It lately reaches 10 feet in height, 
and ristially is nmch Ips,, its giorith being ex- 
ceedingly .slow. The learcs are fan shaped and 
ahouiid in excellent fibre, rrith rvliinh tbe .iiabs, 
combining it with camels' bait, make tent-enrets; 
in Spain it i.s made into lojics and sailcloth, and 
in Fi.ance into caipets, named Afrirnn hinreJofli. 
Tlie French in -Vlgeiia imikp iiaiier .and p.ustehoard 
of it, anil so well adapteil is it to tins purpose 
that its u~e might he mme extended in other 
cortritiic'. The fnirt is edible, and is eaten by 
the .dirahs and the inhabitants of Sicily and 
Sortthenr Italy. The plant endnies the olrrnate 
of Loudon, hrrt scarcely grows. C. Piirhiunia, a 
native of Sind and Afghanistan, and C. cj^nhri, a 
natire of Cliina and Japan, both produce excellent 
fibre. The leaves of Ihrinax argciifm feiipjdy the 
material called chip, of which ladies’ hats and 
bonnets of that name aie made. The triinks of 
T. parrijlora, a native of J.umarea, tlioiiglr of 
slender diameter, are said to he veiy suitable for 



Fig. 5. — Sahal (Tritlirinax) iiiauritiafonnis. 


piles and marine hiiiUlings subject to irnmer.sion, 
as they are impenfous to the inHiience of rvater, 
and are not attacked by borers oi' rvorins. Sai/iil 
(Trit/irinax) memritiafurmis, a native of New 
Granada (fig. 5), is a lorv-grorving hut very hand- 
some palm, not rerrrarkaliTe for any products of 
special rrtility. 

The Piritn of Venezrrela, the Paripou of Grriana, 
and the Pupunha of the Amazon are the local 
nanres of one species of ]\dXm—Gulkl nia speciosa. 
It produces fruits somewhat triangular in shape, 
about the size of an apricot, and hiight reddLsh 
yellorv in colour. They have a peculiar ciily flavour, 
and are eaten boiled or roasted, when they resemble 
chestnuts. They are also ground into meal, which 
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Ih l)iike(l ill cakes. — Tiie Clveat Tilacaw tree of tlie 
West Indies [Aii iiroiiiia ) is a native (if 

Jiiiiiaica, Triiiidail, and the adjacent i.-lanils and 
continent. Tn Prazil it is called MiicuhiilMi, and 
in tliiiana Miicoija. The tree grows from 20 to_30 
feet high, with a croivn of leaves, each of which 
nieasiire.s from 10 to 15 feet in length. The fruit 
yields an oil of yellow colour, sweetish taste, and 
1 laving the odour of violets, which is employed hy 
the natives as an emollient for painful afieclion.s 
of the joints ; and in Europe it is n.sed in the 
mannfactiiro of toilet soaps. The nuts are c.apahle 
of receiving a high iiolish, and aie converted by 
the natives and the negroes into oriianicnts. — The 
Tnemii Palm {Adrorari/iiiii tni'iiiiiii), a native of 
tile Rio Negro and the Utiltcv Amazon, yields a 
very superior llhre, the cordage from wliicli is 
knitted into hanniioeks, which arc in great demand 
with the Jhazilians. The lleshy outer covering of 
the fruit is eaten hy the natives. — The Mnrnnnirn 
Palm (A. inio'iiiiiurn) laodnccs a seiy agrecalde 
fruit with the fragrance of imisk. Cattle eat the 
fruit with avidity, but evaeiiate the liard stony 
seeds iiudigested. In limes of scarcity tbesu .seeds 
rue carefully colleeled and used to feed pigs, wliicli 
au: very fond of tlieni, and lind no dilhculty with 
tlieir [liiwerful teeth and jaws in masticating them. 
— Attdlcu fmiifmi furnishes the wlialohoiic-like 
fibre now .so imicli used in Ihitaiii fur nnaking 
hi'omii.s and hmshus. The tree attains the height 
of 20 or 30 feet. At (he base of the leavc.s, which 
are used for thatching, the lihre known in coni- 
nierco as Piiissant Jihir, (ri'ims, iind Monl’eij 

Gi'fisn is produced. Jt is em]ih),ved in the countries 
ill whicli it grows to nialce coarse but stiong 
and durable calihss, but is unlit for any liner 
purpose. Tim fruit is tliu well known Coiji(ilh( 
'inif, inuali used in tmnery foi tlie making of 
knolis to walking-sticks and umbrellas, liandles to 
bell-pulls, ilt'c. 'I'he mils are extremely hard and 
hiisecptiblo of a line polisli, and exhiliit a lieauti- 
fiilly niuttled surface of light and daik brown. 
— T’lie fruit of A. roliiinr, yields fvoni its kernel a 
vahiahlo oil called Cokuiic (>i/, wliio.li is said to 
lie superior in quality and to hum twice as long 
as tlie best cociia-n'iifc oil. ft is a native of 
Honduras and tlie Istliiiius of Panama. The 
trunk, which attains the lieight <if ahmit 40 feet 
and is crowned witii leaves some 30 feet long, 
yields hy tapping a kind of palm-wine. — Tlie J’nhn- 
oil of Africa is the proiliict of the fruit of Ehvix 
(fuincensis. The tree is cultivated now in the West 
Indies and tropical South Amoriea for the sake of 
tlie oil, It attains a lieiglit of BO to 80 foot, witli 
a spreading crown of iiinnate leaves, each about 15 
feet long, the footstalks of wliioii are armed with 
si out hooked spines. The llowers have a strong 
peculiar .smell, like anise and chervil in conihiiia- 
Lioii. Tlie fruit forms a large head, eon.sisting of 
a great nnniher of bright orange-coloured drupes; 
when ri|ie each ilriine has an oily jnil]) witli a 
stone or kuniol in tlie centre, and it is from this 
pulp that the oil is oliLained. To extract the oil 
the pulp is lirst hrnised to ii paste in wooden 
mortar.s, and is tlien lioilcd in water. The oil 
which rises to the surface of the water is reddish or 
orange in colour, and has an agreeable odour of 
violets ; it is allowed to cool, and is tlioii skimmed 
off. In warm countries it retains its oily coiisist- 
01100 , but ill cooler climatea it acipiircs the .solidity 
of Initlei'. It is used hy tlie natives univor.sally as 
butter is in Europe. Tlie qiiaiitity of iialiii-oil now 
imported to Lreat Britain is eiiormons. It is em- 
ployed ill the niamifncture of candles, toilet and 
coninion soa])s, and as a lubricant of railway- 
carriage wlieels, &c.. It is oonqiosed of about 
tliirty-one parts of stearin and sixly-nino of olein. 
The tree yields from its trunk ahundanoe of palm- 


wine. — The Coquitu of f’hili is Juba-n ijjcctahil/.s a 
tree of about 50 feet in height, witli a sprcadi’iirr 
croirn of leaves. From its trunk a syiup i.s ejf. 
tracted, called mid dc imlmu, w liicli is much 
esteemed hy the Chilians and Enropean.s in cookery 
in various ways. It is obtained hy ciittin"- dowli 
the tree and lopiiing olV its crown of leaves, wlien 
the sap Hows from tlie voinid, and is oarefnlly 
collected. By cutting oil a fresli .slice fiom tli'e 
wound daily, or when the How of ,sap becomes 
weak, it in, ay be kept flowing for several iiiontlis ; 
a good tree is said to yietil as imicli as ninetv 
gallons of .sap, which on being boiled down ussiiiiie's 
the consisUmce of treacle. 

Much informalioii on jialm.s and their products 
will he fomnl in tlie llinkiriai ra/ntarum, hy 
hraiiiiiH ; in the Fluru IJmziliciisix, by Lrude ; 
and A I’ojtiilctr Ifixtunj vf Palms, by .Seenian. 
See AiiiiCA, Cocoa-nut, C'iiamajroi'.s, Datk 
Palm, Doom Palm, Ftnuous Suii.stan(ji!,s, &o. 

I’alllL a incasnrc of length, originally taken 
from the width of the hand, measured across tlie 
joints of tlie four lingers. In Britain a palm is, 
somewhat loosely, understood to ho the foiiith part 
of an Hngli.sli foot, oi 3 inches. 

I'alill, doiiANN I'niLiTT, ahook, seller of Nurem- 
berg, wild ha.s acquired bistorie celebrity as a 
victim of Niqadeoiiio tyranny in Germany, was 
liorn at Seliormhirf in 1708. In the spiing of 181)0 
a paiuidilet entitled TJi'iitsdihmil in icincr tlcfiten 
Erniedfiyung (Germany in its Deejiest Humilia- 
tion), which eoiilained some hitter truths coiicein- 
ing Napoleon and the enndnet of the French troojis 
in Bavaria, was sent liy lii.s linn to a hook.sollei' in 
Aiigslmvg in the ordinary course of trade, The 
book fell into tlie bands of Na]ioleon’s oflioeLS; 
they made the ciiqicror acipiainted ivith it. He 
ordered Palm, as the piibli.shor, to he arrested, 
tried him hy conrt-maitiul, and sliot him at 
Braniiau, 2Btii Angn.st 1806. Thi.s murder gieatly 
incensed thoGevman people against the Fvencli. 

Pulllia* (1) the enpital of tlie island of Majorca 
(q.v.) and of the Balearic Islands, stands on the 
Bay of Palma, on tlie south coast. The cathedral, 
attothic edillco (1232-1001), contains tlie loinh of 
King daynio If. of Aragon and a laluahle collec- 
tion of church ornaments. The tumh of Raymond 
Lully ((j.v.) is in the ohnrcli of iSt Fiancis, There 
are, further, a beautiful exchange (142li-4G), an 
old Moorish palace, and a lOth-centiuy town-liall, 
with ])ictures. Palma is one of the most arhstn- 
cratic cities in Europe. T’op. (1887) 60,514. They 
weave silks and woulleiiH, make jewellery, and 
various article.s of eomiiioii use. Tlie port i.s pro- 
tected by a mole, and Hie town by a wall and 
batteries. The cmnnierce readies a total value of 
about ,-C 1,600,01)0 jier aniinin. — (2) A town of Sicily, 
14 miles SE. of Girgeiiti. Pop. 11,762. — (3) The 
name of one of the larger of Hie Giuiary Islands 
(q.v.). 

Paliiiii, JACOi’f), coniinonly called Palma 
V liOCIIIO (i.e. Old Palma), tiainter ol the Venetian 
.school, was horn about 1480 at Seiiiialta, near 
Bergamo, and died at Venice just about the 
middle of tlie year 1528. At iir.st working under 
the influence of the Bellinis, lie siiliscquently 
painted in Hie spirit and style of Giorgione and 
Titian, and may he jilaced at the head of the 
second clas.s of great Venetian arti.sts. _ Ills pic- 
tures arc either sacred siilijeets or portrait groups. 
Of the former the he.sb are a series of six ligiires of 
s.aints, St Barbara and otiiers, in Hie diiirch of Rl 
Maria Foriiio.sa at Venice. Tlie he.st portrait 
gi-oiip ks tliree sistor.s, generally called the ‘Tliiee 
Graces.’ — TIE brother’s grandson, likewise called 
Jacopo (1544 -1628), and nicknamed iL Giovanb 
(the Younger), painted religious iiictnres of greatly 
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inferior merit, though lie nirulelled hi- style on 
that of Titian, Palma Veerhio, anil Tintoretto. 
Except for eight ycaio in Rome, he spent all hi.- 
life at Tenice. 

Palma Cliristi. See C.tsTOR-oiL PL.^.^■r. 

Palmblad, Vilhelm Predimk, a Swedi-h 
hi-torian, was horn 16th Deeemher 17SS, at Lil- 
je-ted, in East Gothland, tvlieie hi- lather held a 
post under the government, studied at Uji-aia, and 
became professor of Greek in the same iiniveisity 
in 1S3.5. He died 2d September 1852. Amongst 
Jiis work.s (tvhieh deal with geogiaphy, hiotoiy, 
and classical philology) are the Biogmfsk Ld'ikon 
(23 vols. 1S3.5-59) and the historical novel Ain-om 
Koningmiurk ( ISiT ). 

Palincllacese. See Alg.e. 

Palmer (Lat. polmifci-, ‘a palnnhearer’). pio- 
jierly so called, wa- a pilgrim wJio had pn-foitncd 
the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepnlelne, and had 
letni nod, or was rctniiiing home after the fulfilment 
of his vow. The Palmei- were .-o called from their 
carrying branches of the oriental palm, in token of 
their accomplished e.xpedition. On ariiving at 
their home they repaired to the church to return 
thanks to God, and offered the palui to the priest, 
to he placed upon the altar. 

Palmer, Edw.vrd Hexiiy, the ‘ Sheikh Abdul- 
lah,’ was bom 7th Augu.st 1S40, at Cambridge, and 
while a sehoolhoy them picked up Uomauy (the 
Gyp-ies’ tongue), wliile a clerk in the City italian 
and French. In 18o9 he all hut died of eoii-uiuii- 
tion ; in ISOO at Cambridge began to devote himself 
to oriental studio- — .A.ialiic, Per-ian, and Hindii- 
stiini ; in 1S63 obtained a si/aiship at St dolin’- ; 
and in 1S67, graduatin;' witli atliird-class in classies, 
was yet elected a Fellow of his eolleoe. During 
1S6S-70 he was engaged for the Palestine E.xidora- 
tion Fund in the survey of Sinai, and, with Charles 
Tyrwhitt Drake, of the Desert of the AVandeiing.s, 
aeq^uiring meanwhile a marvellous knowledjje of 
the wild Arab tribes. In 1871 he was appointed 
Lord Almoner's professor of Arabic at Cambridge 
(his stipend £40, lOs., augmented next year by 
£250) ; and in 1874 he was also called to the bar. 
So ten yeai.s went by of work and play— he was a 
wonderful coniiirei'' — of sorrow, too, and trouble, 
for he lost his tir-st wife and got involved iu money 
difficulties, till in ISSl he turned London journalist, 
writing in'incipally for tlie Htuiidard. Finall.v, in 
June 18S2, on the eve of Arahi's Egyptian rebellion, 
he was pitched on by goveinment for the pejiloim 
mi.ssinii of winning over the Sinai tribes to Britain 
and hindering the destruction of the Suez Canal. 
He made two expeditions — the first his great ride 
from Gaza to Suez (July 15-31), and tlie second 
when, starting from Suez with Captain Gill, R.E., 
and Lieutenant Charrington, R.N., he and they on 
August II were betrayed and murdered in the 
ravine of Wady Sudr. Eight months later the 
three were buried in St Paul’s. 

Of a score of works by Professor Palmer may be men- 
tioned Ilia Desert of the Exodus (1871), Amhic Crramiuur 
(1874), Sonn of the Heed (1876), Poems of Beha td Din 
Zoheir (1876-77), Fersian-Eivjlish and English-Pirsian 
Dictionary (1S7A83 ), Aaroim Alreischid (ISSO), and a 
translation of the Koran (18S0). See his Life by W. 
Eesant (18S3). 

Palmer, Roundell. See Selboeke (Loed). 

Palmer, Samuel. See Engeating, Vo). IV. 
p. 380, 

Palmerston, Henev John Temple, Vis- 
count, was bom at tlie family mansion, Broad- 
lands, near Romsey, Hants, 20th October 1784, and 
belonged to the Irish branch of the ancient English 
family of Temple, taking name from Temple in 
Leicestershire. Sir W. Temple, tlie diplomatist 
and patron of Sw'ift, was a member of tliis family. 
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which removed to Irehiml aliniii 1601, and which 
wa- ennobled in 1722, when Heniy Temple was 
created a peer of lieland with the dignitie- oi 
Baioii Temple and Vi-count Pcilmer.-toii. Hi.s 
giandson, Henry, .second Vi-count (1730-1802;. 
was father of the gieat niinistei, and siipei intended 
his education at Bioadlaiids, until lie sent him to 
Hariow. Young Temiile in IbOO went to the 
uiiiveisity of Edinlmigli, wheie he attended the 
lecture- of Dngald Istewart and other piofe— oi-. 
In 1802 he succeeded hi- father a- thiid Vi-count, 
and in 1603 he matriculated at St John’.- College. 
Cambridge. Hi- eminent ahilitie- w eie early recog- 
ni-cil, for he was scarcely of .age when the Toiy 
pai ty in the unit er-ity selected lilni (1800) a- 
Uicir candidate to succeed Mr Pitt in the lepre- 
seiitation. L'n.succe-sful at Cambridge then and 
again in 1S07, he entered parliament in the latter 
year for Newport, in the I-Ie of Wight, hi- 
colleague htiug Aitliui Wclle-le.v, then Chief- 
.seeietary fm Ireland. In 1811 he exchanged New- 
pmtfor'the univei-ity of Cambridge, eujojed the 
distinctioii of lepiesentiug his alula i/ialir for 
twenty yeai', and only lost hi- -eat when he 
became a member of the they admini-tration and 
supported the Ilefmm Bill. Eoi the hi-L two ,\oars 
of the unieionncd ]iiiiliament he sat for the now- 
extinct hoimigh Ilf Blctchingly. At the lir-t election 
after the Reloim Act he wa- letuuied foi South 
Haiiip-hiie, hut lo-t liis -eat at the geneial election 
of 1835. He immediately afterward- found a seat 
for the boiongh of Ti\ ei ton. 

Ha\iu,g traced his repi esentative, we now turn 
to Ids official career. Palmerston entered life ns a 
memher of the Tory party, and accepted the office 
of Junior Lord of tlie Ailmiralty and Seeretan- at 
War (without a seat in the cahiiiet ) in 1809. ’rhis 
office he held during the siicce-sive governnient.s of 
Mr Perceval, the Earl of Liveipool, Mr Canning, 
Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington — a 
period extending from 1809 to 1828. Tlieie was 
ample scope at the War Office for Paliiieiston’s 
administrative talents and activity. The militaiy' 
system swarmed with abuses, and the lahom- 
thrown upon the Secietiiry at War during the 
Penuisular campaigns was prodigiou-. In 18IG an 
attempt was made to a-sa-sinate Palmerston by an 
insane army-Heuteiiant, named Davis, who fired 
a pistol at him as he was enteiiiig the Hor.-e 
Guaids ; the hnllet, however, ordy intlictcd a 
sliglit wound. Palmeiston early attached hlm-elf 
to the Canning .-ection of the Liverpool administra- 
tion, and he accepted a seat iu the cabinet of 
Mr Canning. His official connection with the 
Tory party ceased in 1828, when the ' Great 
Dube’ insisted on accepting Mr Huskisson'.s 
resignation, which was foHowed by Palmerston’s 
retirement. The Duke’s government was swept 
away in the reform flood of 1S30; and Earl Grey, 
wlio became prime-minister, oft'ered the seals of 
the Foreign Ullice to Palmerston. The European 
horizon wa- so disturbed at this crisis that a gieat 
political authority declared that if an angel from 
heaven were in the Foreign Ullice he could not 
preserve peace for three months. Palmerston 
falsified the pi ediction. Louis-Philippe then filled 
the throne of France ; and for the first time on 
recoid England and France acted in concert, and 
without jealousy, under Palmerston’s foreign 
ministry. He took a leading part in securing the 
independence of Belgium, in establishing the 
tlirone-s of Queen Isabella of .Spain and Queen 
Maria of Portugal on a constitutional basis, iu 
endeavouiiiig, in alliance with Austria and Turkey, 
to check Rus.rian influence in the East, and in 
the war with Alehemet Ali. In 1S41 Palmenston 
went out of office with tlie Whigs on the question 
of free trade in corn ; hut on their return iu 1846 
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he resumed the seals of the Foreign Oflice. His 
secnnil foreign administration fnrnished various 
suljjcrts of hostile party criticism, among which 
may he mentioned the civil war in Switzorlaird, 
the' Spanish marriages (see Guizot), the Euroirean 
r'e^'ohltion& in 3848, the rnptnre of diplomatic rela- 
tions hetwoeri Spain and Great Britain, and finally, 
the allfiir of Don Paoilico (a Gibraltar Jew living 
in Athens, who claimed the privileges of a Biitislr 
subject), and the consequent quarrel with Greece. 
His strenuous self-as.serting chaiacter, his hru.sque 
speech, his frec|uently hasty interferences in foreign 
affairs, were Irttle calculated to conciliate oppo- 
nents at home, and secured him many enemies 
abroad — the name ‘ Firehraird I'almei-stou ’ still 
clinging to him on the Continent. A vote of 
censure on the foreign policy of the gnverrrment 
was in 1850 carried iir tlio House of Lords on the 
motion of Lord Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby). 
A counter-rc.solution, ajipioving the foreign policy 
of tlio govci'ument, was thereupon moved by Mr 
Roohnek in the Lower House. The del)ate liisted 
four nights. In a speech of five hours’ dm atiou— 
‘ that speech,’ said Sir Biihert Peel, ‘which niiule 
ns all HO proud of him ’ — Palmemtou entered ni)on 
a manly and dignified vindication of his foreign 
policy ; and Mr Roebuck’s motion was canleil by 
a majority of forty-six. 

In Decemher 1851 the public were startled 
I at the nows that Pahuerstou was no longer a 
member of the Russell oahiuot. Ho had oxpre.ssed 
lo the Froiioh ambassador in London his appro- 
l)ation of the euxqi d'Hat of Louis Napoleon, 
without consulting either the incmicr or the 
Queen ; and, as exphuiatious wore refused. Lord 
John Russell advised his resignation. Palmer- 
ston, in the general opinion, wiis ‘ smashed ; ’ Imt 
he soon got his ‘ tit for tat ; ’ for in the following 
February, soon after the moetiiig of parliament, he 
avenged himself by .shattering the Ru.ssell adminis- 
tration to pieces on a comparatively trilling que.s- 
tion— a Militia Bill. lie refused an oiler from the 
Earl of Derby to join the governinoiit which he 
was commissioned to form, but accepted the post 
of Homo Secretary in the coalition administiation 
of the Earl of Aberdeen in 1852. The fall of this 
coalition government in the winter of 1854-5S, on 
Mr Roohuok’s motion lor a Sebastopol committee, 
placed Palmerston in his seventy- first year in tho 
position of prime-ministor, to which ho was unani- 
mously called by tho voice of the nation ; in his 
own plrraso he was ‘ the inevitable. ’ lie vigorously 
pro.secuted the Russian war until Sebastopol was 
taken, ami peace was made. Ilis govomment was 
defeated in March 1857 on Mr Cobden’.s motion 
condemnatory of the Chinese war. Palmerston 
aiipealed to the country, and met the House of 
efommons with a largely increased majority. But 
his administration fell in February 18S8, over the 
Conspiracy Bill, intended to protect the French 
emperor against the macliinatious of plotting 
refugee-s. A short Conservative administration 
followed; hut in June 1859 J’almerslon was again 
called to the post of First Lord of the Treasury, 
which ho coiitinned to fill up to his death, tho 
chief events of this premiership being the Avneiioau 
civil war (with its front and Aluhnma incidents), 
Napoleon’s war with Austria, and the Austio- 
Prussiau war -with Denmark. Ills last great 
speech was his defence of tho policy of his goveni- 
inont, delivered in Jirly 1861, hr reply to the attack 
of Mr Disraeli. He died at his coirirtry seat, 
Brookett Hall, 18th October 1865, and was buried 
in ■Westminster Abbe 5 ^ Both his titles became 
extinct with him. 

It was his ambition to he considered the minister 
of a rration rather than the minister of a jiolitical 
party ; and his opponents have been constrained to 


adirrit that he held oflice with more general accept- 
ance than any English miirister .since the time of 
the great Lord Chatham. As an orator he was 
irsually homely and unpretending, but always 
sensible and practical. He was a dexterous 
tacticiarr, of iirepre.s.sible spirit, and a ready 
witty, and often brilliant debater. He was popular 
as a minister, because he was thoroughly English in 
Iris cuds and aims. Even his i ohust health, off-hand 
maimer, manly and usual jaunty hearing, and physi- 
cal vigour were elements of his pni)ularitv, because 
they were regarded as a glorification of the English 
sports, which he tvas never ashamed to patronise, 
lie desired nothing so ardently as to promote the 
pimpority, inilnonce, and grandeur of Great 
Britain, and his national character and national 
.spirit were Lhoioiighly appreciated by his conutry- 
rneu. 

Sco Life of Palmerston, by Lord Dalling ( 3 vols. 1S70) 
eontiimed by Evelyn Asbloy (2 vols. 1879) ; and smaller 
Avorks by Antboiiy Trollope (1882), Lloyd Sanders 
(1888), and the Maiiiuis of Lome (1891). 

Pjiliiicr.stoii. See Rout Daewin. 

Palllier-tvorm, a name given 1 n many large 
kinds of grub, tho hin'iii of coleopterous in.sects, 
destructive Lo various t'ogetahle substances. 

Palmclto-lciives, tho leaves of the Palmyra 
palni (see Pai.M, p. 723), imuni-ted into Europe for 
the manufneturo of hats and mats, For tho palm 
known as Palmetto, .see I’alm, p. 720. 

Pallllicri, LuiOl, meteorologist, hmn 22il 
April 1807, taught matheinatic.s in several lyceunis, 
became in 1847 professor at Nn]ileH, and in 1834 
director of tho observatory on A^esnvius. He has 
irrvonted many motoorologrcal in.strumenls, and 
writterr several works otr volcanoes and seismology. 

Paliiii'pcrtcs, also called Natatoees, or 
.SwiMMEios, tho well-footed birds, in soure classi- 
lioatiouK an order of Birds (q.v.). 

Paliiiistvy* dv Chiromancy (Gr. clmr, ‘the 
haitd, and muuiikS, “ divirration is tho art of 
‘reading tho palnr’ — tho art which professes to. 
discover tho terrrperamcnt and oharaotor of airy one, 
a.s Avoll US the ]iast arrd future events of his life, 
from an exiuirinatioii of the pulm of his hand, anrl 
of tiro linos traced upon it. As a considerable body 
of very coiirplicated rules and direction.s have been 
laid down by' antlrmities, aircieiiL arrd iriodern, to 
enable the strident to read the palm, palmistry 
claims to be regarded as a ‘ science,’ or at least as 
a branch of an interpretative seience of the baud in 
general, to which tire iranie Chirosophy has been 
given. The other liranoh of this general science 
has been c.'r,lled Chiroynomy, arrd is concerned 
with the interpretation' of tire foi irr and character 
of the Iraud and fingers, rvlrrle Chiromancy treats 
of the palm only (see Divination). 

As an art palmisti'y appears to be of great 
antiquity. Mr Noslreld, iir Iri.s Report on the caste 
system in the North-ivest I’rovinces arid Oridli 
('l885), tells us th.at there Is a caste of Brahmans, 
called Joshi, rvlro profe.ss the art of fortune-telling 
by lueaiis of mar ks on tho palms of the bands, the 
face, and the body generally; and who sceru to 
have practised it from remote times. Palmistry 
has an ancient literature of i1s oavu iir India; the 
ancient Samudriki apjioars to have had _ sonre 
acquaintance with letters, hut tho Joshi, his 
inodeiit ropreseutative, is quito illiterate, though 
ire generally carries ahoiit with hirir a manual of 
palmistry, of whoso contents he knows irothing. 
There are also a uumher of 'waiideiiiig outcasts in 
India who tell fortunes by pahrrisliy. 

That palmistry was to some extent at^ least 
known to the anoient Greeks we have evidence 
in the w’l'itings of the Stagirite himself. In his 
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Hist. Ai>iiiialiiim Ari'^totle oljserve^' (i. Ij) that 
lonj;li\eil jieiMin-! have one or two lines \Yhieh 
extend tliiouijh the whole hand; shot t lived per- 
sons have two lines not extending through the whole 
hand. Other lefeiencoa to this suliject occnr in the 
donhtftil wojks, the Frchlcnwta and the PliysiOij- 
iiniiuta, attrihuted to him. Pliny, too, in his 
ll^atural History (xi. 114) directly asserts that 
Aristotle legarded nunieiou.s broken lines in the 
palm of the hand as a prognostic of .short life. 

Of the oultivatinn of palmistry aniongtlieltoiuans 
there is little evidence; but Juvenal, in showing 
rip the cuiiosit}' of women and their lore of prying 
into forbidden mysteries, describes the woman of 
fashion as ronsulting eagerly Chaldean astrologcro 
and other divineia, while the middle-class woman 
‘frnntumrpie nianumf(ne jiriehehit vati’ (Sui. vi. 
oSl). In the 2d century Artemidoius of Ephesus, 
the arrthnr of a work on the interpretation of 
drerinis, is said to Iiave devmted a wiiole treatise 
to tire subject, which, linwevei, is not extant. 

In writers of tire middle a,oes there is much 
reference to the subject, and the names of Para- 
eelsii.s, Alheitus Irlagnrts, and Cardaims h.ave been 
associated with it. Hut the most iirrpoi l.tnt work 
on cliiroriianoy lielonging to this period seems to 
he Die Kiinst Ciromantia, of Johairn Hartlieh, 
which was printed at Augsburg in 1475. In the 
16th century rve find several treatises on the suh. 
jeot, of which the most important .seem to he tlrose 
of Johann. Iirdaginc, and of Barthelemy Codes ‘de 
Bouloigno,' iloctor of natural idrihrsoplry and of 
inedioine. The former has hetm Englished by Falrian 
■Wither ( London, 1651 ). In the cud of tire IStli cen- 
tury pahnistrv found an iirrpnrtant exirrrnent in the 
celebrated Marie Anne Lenoiwrand (1772-1843), 
wire in her Sourenirs Prophitiques d’liiie Sibylle 
<1S14) fnietolcl the downfall of Napoleon. Tire 
chief autlroiities on palmistry in recent tinrea are 
two Frenoliinen — M. le Capitaine D'Arpentigny, 
and M. Adrien DesbaiTolle.s ; and it is on their 
works that modern EngHsli hooks on the subject 
are cliiefly founded. D'Aipcirtigiiy has e.Nitouiided 
prineipally drirognoniv, or that hianoh of the 
interpretative .science of the hand wirich treats of 
tire general form of the hatrd anil fingers. The 
observation of the fingers and joints of tire hand is 
sprite as important to the cliiromant as that of tire 
jt.alm itself : hut we must refer for DArpentignyls 
system to the W'orks cited below. The thumb is 
generally regarded as ohirognnurically the most 
iruportaiit part of the hand. The first, or upper 
phalange of the thurirh, when well developed, shows 
the jirescnce of will and decision of clraracter ; tire 
.seeoird, accoriling to its development, indicates 
more or less logical powmr (see A and B in diagram). 
AYlrat ha.stn be coirsideied hj- the cliiromant proper 
is tire ‘ mounts ’ of the hand, with the marks on 
them, and the lines in the palm. The ‘mounts’ 
are the elevations at the base of the fingers and 
thumb and in tire ‘ percussion ’ of tire band — i.e. the 
side of the palm which extends from the root of the 
little finger to the wrist it is .so c.alled because it 
is used in striking. They are seven in number, anti 
are named from the planets, by the signs of which 
tliey are also known — viz. g for Venns, 2^ for 
Jupitev, Tj for Saturn, © Apollo, $ Mercury, X 
I Mars, ^ the Moon (see diagram). 'When w'ell 
■developed tire mounts indicate the po.s.se.ssion of 
the quality associated wutli the respective plarrets — 
c.g. Jupiter developed denotes pride and ambition ; 
Saturn, fatality ; Apollo, art or riches ; Mercury, 
seienee or wit; Mars, courage or cnielty ; Venus, 
love and melody ; the Moon, folly or imagination. 
But the effect of a greatly developed mount may be 
modified by the lines in the palm or by other signs. 

There are four principal lines— viz. the line of 
life, which surrounds the thumb, and which, if long. 


indicates a long life ; the line of liead, the line of 
he.art, and the lascette or the bracelets. Tlie-e 
last (the bracelets), if well marked, .strengthen the 
eft’ect of the line of life, each bracelet indie, ating 
thirty yeaia of life. The line of heart (tiie linen, 
iiiciisulis of ancient cliironiancy), if long, clear cut, 
and well coloured, denotes an atiectionate and de- 
voted chaiacter ; and the nearer the line .stietchea 
to Jupiter the better the chaiacter. If the line 
end in a fork, .so much the better. In actors and 
luiuiics this line ascends tlie mount of Mercury. 



A, will; B, Ingle; C, mount ot Vcnu3 ; D, raomit of Jupiter: 
B, mount of Sutiini ; F, iiioinifc f f A])ollo ; G, moniif of Mer- 
cury; H, mount of Mats; I, mimnt of tke Moon; K, the 
rascUte; a, a, hue of life; h, h, line uf lieatl; i, c, lino of 
luart; J, d, fine of Saturn or fate; r, r, line of livir or 
health; /, f, line of Ani.llo or fortune; j, g, the pinlle of 
Viiiu-. ; R, the qiiathanple ; m. tn, ni, Lrtioehts of life. 

A good line of head— i.e. a clear-cut, long, unbroken 
line— indicates the pre.sence of superior intellectual 
qualities. If the line stietch to the mount of the 
Moon, it indicates imagination. A winding head- 
line bhows folly and indecision of chaiacter; a 
linked line (lihe a clmiii) denotes want of con- 
centiation. The other lines (which are not present 
in all hands) are the line of Satiim or fate {d, d], 
the line of Apollo (/,/), the line of liver or health 
( e, e ), and the line of "V" enub ( g, g ). A Iona clear-cut 
line of Saturn (see diagram ) foretells a happy and 
prosperous life, breaks or windings in the line fore- 
tell misfortunes or obstacles ; a good line of Apollo 
shows that its owner will he successful in art ; a 
good liv'er-line promises a long and healthy life; 
while the Venus line {Cingulum Veneris), when 
present, indicates a character veiy liable to he 
influenced by the passion of love. Marks on the 
mounts or lines, such as stars, crosses, &c., have 
their respective sig'nifications. A good open space 
between the lines of head and heart (the quad- 
rangle) indicates a generous and noble disposition, 
while a very narrow space in the quadrangle is 
a sign of avarice and egotism. 

The best handbooks are g. D’Arpentigny, La Ghirog- 
nomie (Paris, 1843) ; A. Desbarrollea, Les il/ysferes de la 
jlfam( 18.59), and his PCvelations C'o/iipKto(1874) ; Beam- 
ish, 2'AeJ’spckonomjlo/<ftcJ7and(18li5); A.R. Craig, T/ie 
Book of the Hand (1867) ; H. Frith and F. Heron Allen, 
Ohiramaneg, or the Science of Palmistry {1^3)\ Heron 
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Allon, Manual of Ghfirosophy (1885); L, Cotton, Palm- 
istry and Us Practical Uses (1890). 

l*ali]iitin. See Fats. 

Palm-oil. See Palm, ami Oils. 

Palm Suiul.ay (Lat. Dominica Pnhnarum, or 
Dom. in nr cut Fulmas), Uie Sniulay before Easier, 
is so called from ilie cirstom of blessing branches 
of the palm-tree, or of other trees substituted in 
those countries in ■which palm cannot be procnr-ed, 
and of ennying the blessed hranclios in pioeo.ssion, 
in eonimomoration of the triumphal entry of our 
Lord into Jerusalem. The date of the origin of 
this custom is uncertaiu ; the proce.ssion cannot he 
traced back beyond the 8th century, tliough the 
name Palm Sunda'y is found Pvo or three centurio.s 
earlier. Tlic Gieeks apiiear to have adopted the 
festival long befoie the Latins ; their procession is 
at matins. In the Roman Catholic Church the 
celebrant ble.sses tho blanches before the mass, 
and they are then di.stiibnted to the people; the 
clergy in procession pass out of the church, the 
doois are closed, and tho ancient hymn known in 
English as ‘All glory, laud, and honour’ is sung 
by the choir within and tho.se without,^ until, on 
the Rub-deaeon’s knocking at tho door, it is again 
thrown open, and tho procession re-euterK. Poring 
tho singing of the Passion in the solemn mass 
which enmies, the congregation hold the pahn- 
hranch in their hands, and at the conclusion of 
the service it is canied homo to their re.spectivc 
houses, where it is preserved during the year. 
Afterwards it is burned, and the ashes employed, 
as a rule, for Ash-Wodnosday. At Eoiiie the pope 
himself distributes tho palm hianclies to all the 
churches of tho city. In Moscow until 1700, 
and in parts of Germany until tho liogimiing of 
tho 19th century, a wniidcn imago of an .ass was 
led about the streets, followed by the people hear- 
ing the consecrated branches. 

Palm-1 1 ’ce. See Palm, 

Palmyi'a, in ancient times, from ahout 100 
A.D. to tho 1‘tth century, more especially in the 
2d and 9d centuries, a wealthy and magiiillcent 


city of northern Syria, sitnatod in an oasis on 
the northern edge of the Arabian desert, ahout 
150 miles NE. of Painascns and nearly midway 
between that city and the Enphvates. The Semitic 
name was Tadmor, Palmyra (= ‘city of palms’) 
hoing- the Greek and Latin equivalent. According 
to the old tradition, it was founded by Solomon. 
There is stronger probability that 'it was an 


Arabic settlement, planted at a spot that 
formed a convenient station on the great caravan 
route between the Persian Gulf and the Meditev- 
lanean. At all events, after the decline of Petra 
(q.v. ; also Nabatasan.s) in 105 a.d.. Palmyra 
took its place as the chief coiniuercial centre hi 
northern Arabia. Its merchant aristocracy reaped 
great .advantage from the long-proti acted rvam 
between lioinc and Parthia by acknowledging the 
supiouiaoy of Rome. From both Hadnan and 
Septiniius Soveuis it received speoial favoms and 
privileges. One of its chiefs, Oflmnatlius, hu.sband 
of the more famous Zenohia (q.v.), extended his 
power over most of the adjoining countries, horn 
Egj'pt to Asia Minor, Aurelian at length crushed 
in 272 the attempt of tho Palmyrenes to found an 
independent empire. After the Roman empire 
became Cluistian Palmyra was made a hisliopric. 
AVhon the Mo.slems conquered Syria Palmyra also 
suhmittod to them. Erom the 15th century it 
hegaii to sink into decay, along with the rest of 
the Orient, blagnilicent reni.ains of the ancient 
city still exist, chief among them being tlie great 
tenqile of tho Sun ( or Raal ) ; the groat colonnade, 
iie.arly a mile long, and consisting originally of some 
1500 Coviuthiaii colninna ; and sepnlclival towem, 
overlooking tho city. The ancient Palmyrenes, 
he.side3 conducting' and controlling the caravan 
Lraile across the desert, extracted s.alt, tanned 
leather, and worked in gold an<l silver. 

See yVood, Bouvorie, and Dawkins, liiiiiis oj Palmyra 
(1763); Suiff, Aei'kta m dcr Aaiaiiacken TUrkei (1873); 
and the account of Pnneo Ab.'iraclek-Lnsaroff of bis ex- 
ploiations (in Russian, 1886). 

Palmyra Wood, pro))orl,y the wood of the 
Palmyrn palm (see PALM, p 723); but the name 
is generally used for all kinds of palm-tree wood 
imiiortcd iiito Britain ; mneb of whieh is the wood 
of the cocoa-nut palm, Cuaun niioifcm, and the allied 
species O. pliunnsu. 

Palni Hills, a range of Southern India, 
liidving Ihe sontJiern oxtiemitios of the Eastern 
and Western Glv.tts ; average height of tho higher 
ridge, 7000 ieet. The climate of tho Palni Hills ia 
singularly pleasant and equable, 
many preferring tho sanatorium of 
Kodaikanal to Ootacamuud. 

Pjllo Alto, 30 mile.s from San 
Francisco, the seat of a university 
founded at a cost of upwards of 
SI 5,000,000 by Senator Leland Stan- 
ford, Tho institution is to provide, 
entirely gratis, education from the 
Kiiidergarton stage to the most 
advanced instiuction that human 
teachers can supjdy; and all the 
pupils are to hoard on the premises, 
at the hmalle.st possible charge. 

Palolo (Pululo vii'idis), an edible 
.annelid, allied to the Lug-worm, ex- 
tremely abundant at certain seasons 
in the ,sea above and near the coral- 
reefs which surround many of the 
Polynesian I.slands. The body is 
cylindrical, slightly tapering at both 
ends, divided into nearly equal joints, 
each joint with a small tuft of gills 
on eaoli side. In thickness the palolo 
resembles a very lino straw ; in 
length it varie.s from 9 to 18 mchoa. These an- 
nelids make their aiipe.ar.aneo in great multitudes, 
apparently rising out of the coral-reefs, and with a 
periodical regularity which is very remarkable. 
They are eagerly sought after by the islanders, 
who are on the ivatcli for their apiiearance, and 
go out in canoes before sunrise to take them by 
means of nets ; but they often occur in such 
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nuinbein thn.t the ^\atel■ ■•eeins to he full of them, 
and they may he gra&ped hy handfuls. xVfter sun- 
rise the creatures break 


into pieces and the .slioals 
are not seen till the next 
period, which seems to 
have a definite relation 
to the lunar time ; the 
two stated periods being 
in October and again in 
November. 

Palos, a small Span- 
ish port at the month of 
the Rio Tinto, .and 5 
miles SE. of Huelva. 
Once an important place, 
from whence Columbus 
started on his great voy- 
age, it has now sunk to 
a r-illage of IQOO inhabit- 
ants. 

Palpitation L the 

term uied of the condi- 
tion in which a. person 
becomes painfully aware 
a, Palolo vu'idis, half natural of the beating of his own 
size; 6, c, anterior and pos- heart. This occasionally 
tenor extremities (mag.). )iappen.s even when the 
heart’s action is appar- 
ently rpiite natural ; hut much move generally the 
pulsations are found to he greatly increased in 
force, and in most cases in frequency as well. It 
may he eitlier functional or a symptonr of organic 
disease of the heart. Here we siiall itrerely consider 
it as a functional disorder. Although it may he 
persistent, it far more frequently comes on in 
paroxysms, which usually terminate within half 
an hour, lecuriing afterwards quite irregularly, 
sometimes daily or several times a day, .and sotrte- 
times not till after a long interval. The attack 
often comes on uirder some nreirtal or physical 
excitement, bitt sometimes when the patient is 
quite composed, or even asleep. If the p,ato.xysm 
is a severe one the heart feels as if hounding np- 
wards into the throat ; and there is a sens.ation of 
oppression over the cardiac region, with hurried or 
diili'cnlt respiration. Excluding organic disease-, 
the causes of tliis ati'ection are either (1) an 
ahnoittrally excitable condition of the nerves of the 
heart, or (2) an unhealthy condition of the blood. 

(1) Amongst the causes of disturbed inrienatinrr 
may he especially noticed the abuse of tea ( especially 
green tea), coffee, spirits, and tobacco. Any irrita- 
tion of the stomach and intestinal canal may be 
reflected to the heart ; and hence palpitation may 
frequently he traced to flatulence, undue acirl- 
itjq and intestinal worms, especially tapeworms. 
Everything that causes pressure on the heart, .such 
as tight-lacing, ahdomtiral dropsy, or an enlarged 
uterus, is also liable to occasion tlri-s affection. 

(2) If the blood is ahnonnally rich aird stiirrulat- 
ing it may give rise to p.alpitatioir, as in Plethora 
(q.v. ),- hut the opposite condition, known as 
Aniemia (q.v.), is a much more common cause of 
this affection. In antcmia the blood is watery and 
deficient in fihrine, and (far more) in red colour- 
ing matter; and, being thus in an unnatural state, 
it acts as an unnatural stininlant, and induces fre- 
quent and abnormally strong pulsations. 

The age at which palpitation most usually comes 
on is from fifteen to twenty-five ; and the affection 
— especially if it ari.se from anwniia — is very much 
more common in the female than in the male sex. 

The treatment of palpitation must entirely depend 
upon its cause. The use of all nervous stimulants 
(tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco) should be sus- 
pended or abandoned. If the patient is clearly 



plethoric, with a full strong pul-e, he .should take 
saline cathartic.-, and live upon comparatively low 
diet (including little .animal food) until this con- 
dition is lemoved. 'When, on the other h.and, the 
palpitation is due to an anawnic condition, the 
remedies are preparations of non, aloetic purgatives, 
an abundance of animal food, bitter ale, the cold 
sbower-butb, .and moderate exercise. 

Palsy. Hee P.VE.VLYSis. 

Paltock, Robert, bom in London apparently 
in 1099, and educated at St Paul's School, was 
bred to the law, and while in Clement's Inn 
secured his title to rememhr.anee hy WTiting the 
wondious tale of Peter Wilkins, a 'Cornish Man, 
published .anonymously in 17o0, and often re- 
printed. Tlie authorship, known to some in ISO'2, 
reiii.ained generally a mysteiy till ISS."!, and first 
appeared on the title-page in 1S39. Paltock died 
20th llarch 1767. See the preface to A. H. 
Bullen’s edition of Peter Trz77.oi.s' (2 vols. lilSl), 
and Athena Uhl, Aiigoist 1SS4 to PehruaTy 1SS,5. 

Paludaii-MHlIer, Frederik, Danish poet, 
horn at Kjeiteminde in Funen, on 7th Fehruaiy 
1S09, led a quiet, uneventful life, and died at 
C'openh.agen on 20th December lS7fi. Wliilsfc still 
a student at the nniversitv in that city be gained 
the oar of the public with a play, Love at Court 
(1S32); a jiocm, The Dancer (ISfi); and a lyric 
drama, Aniur and Psyche (1S34; 8tli ed. 1SS3)— all 
three decidedly lomanlic in temper, the second 
especially .allowing Dyronic influence. But Ids 
fame tests on Aduni Tlonio (3 vols. 18-11-49; 7th 
ed. 1885), a Imniorous, didactic poem, full of 
deep and sugge.stive thought, with no small share 
of satiric wit and irony, and strong realistic touches, 
and of the most finished literaiy workmanship ; on 
Kalanus (1854), a contrast between Alexander the 
Gieat and the Indian sage Knlnnus, as representa- 
tives of Greek culture and Hindu religion, a work 
written in the loftiest spirit of idealLim ; and on 
Adonis ( 1874), an exquisitely finished little mytho- 
logic,al poem. Along with 'Kalmtns he published 
the poems Pai'nf/fsc, Abel’s Death, Cain, Anasuerus, 
and Benedict of Knrsia; and he wrote also two 
prose rom.ances, The Source of Youth (1865) and 
Irur Lykhe’s History ( 3 vols. 1866-73). His poeti- 
cal works were pnblislied in 8 vols. in 1878-79. 
See Georg Brandes, Banska Digtcio (1877). 

Pamir' (‘roof of the world’), the nucleus of 
the central Asian highland system, is a lofty' 
plateau-region, with a mean elevation of 13,0IK) 
feet, uniting the western teiminatious of the Him- 
alaya and the Tian-Shan Mountains, and both with 
the Hindu- Kush. It is traversed hy mountain-ridges 
that rise from 4000 to 5000 feet above the plateaus, 
and the culminating points attain in some cases 
25,500 feet above sea-level. Between these ridges 
ate a series of broad valley-s, to which the generic 
name ‘pamir’ is given. On the west side this 
plateau-region sinks rapidly in ten-aces to the 
deserts of Turkestan. These lofty' plateaus are 
exposed to great extremes of heat and cold, and 
aie visited by terrible .snow and .sand storms. 
Nevertheless the Kirghiz drive up their Hecks and 
herds for summer pasture, and ft-om time imme- 
morial traders have crossed them .along celebrated 
routes. It was crossed bj' the famous Marco Polo 
on his jom-ney to the court of Kublai Khan. 
Animal and bird life is plentiful, the moufflon 
having its home there. There are numerous rivers 
and lakes, some of the latter of gi-eat size, as 
Karakul, 120 sq. m., and Shivakul, 100 sq. m. See 
Geiger, Die Paniirgebiete (1837). 

Pamlico Sound, a shallow body of water, 
some 75 hy 10 to 25 miles, on the coast of North 
Carolina, separated from the ocean hy long, narrow 
islands of sand, with narrow passages. 
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Pampas ( Qmchua, ‘ plains ’) is a term properly 
coniiried to tlie immense treeless plains of the 
Aigentine Eepublio, which rise, almost iiuper- 
cpptibly, ill a series of terraces from the coast to 
the base of the Cordilleras. Extending some 2000 
by jOO mile.s, tlioy differ greatly in various districts. 
The north-eastern portion, in tlie Parana basin, is 
one of the most fertile regions in the republic ; and 
stretching from thi.s through Enonos Ayras and tho 
.south of Cordova and Santa Ee is the rich grassy 
pamiia-land proper, supporting great herds of cattle, 
Iiorsos, and sheep. The re,st is for the most part 
waterles.s and sterile. The soil, which is a dilnviimi 
composed of sandy clay, and abounds in the bones 
of e.xtinct mammals, is more or less impregnated 
with salt, e.speeially in tlie west, where strips of 
■de.sert, known as tniocsian, are numerous. Witliiii 
recent yeans great tracts of pasture liave been con- 
verted into farm-laud, but .stock-raising is still the 
mo.st imiimtant industry. Tlie lialf-white herds- 
men are called Gauclios (q.v. ). — The name PaniYios 
i.s also given to tlie level di.striots of I’erii, whore 
those of the Saeramonto occupy an area estimated 
at ISO, 000 srp m., covered with primeval forest. 

Pampas Grtiss ( Oynmum air/eiiteum), a grass 
which covers the iiampaa of South America. A 
nolilu grass now well known in Ilrilish gardens as an 
oniamontal plant, it is quite hardy, and its tufts 
have a splendid appearance. The leaves aie 6 or .S 
feet long, the ends arching giacofully over; the 



llowering .stems 10 to 14 leot high; tho panicles of 
llowens silvery white, and from Id inches to 2 feet 
long. The male and female llowera are on separate 
plants i the .s]iikulot.s two-llowercd, one ilorct 
■slallcod, and the other sessile; the paleai of the 
female Ilorets elongated, awn-, shaped, and woolly. 
The herbage is too coarse to bo of value. Tlie 
plant is now cultivated at Golota, California, for 
the sake of its iilunies, which arc vended by ilorists 
for room decoration. Their ouiture and prepara- 
tion for market form a ooii.sidcrahle industry. — 
Another species of llio same genus, 0. sacclutruides, 
a Brazilian grass, yields a ooiisidcrahlo quantity of 
.sugar. — A docoetion of the root of G. pcmr/lorum 
is used in Brazil to strengthen tlie hair, 

Pampas Hare. See Viscaoiia. 

Pampchina, or Pamplona, a fortified city of 
northern Siiaiii, stands on a tributary of the Ebro, 
111 miles by rail NW. of Zaragoza (Saragossa) 
and 50 S, by W. of Bayonne in Prance. It has a 
citadel (a copy of that of Antwerp), a Gothic catlie- 


dial(1397), a viceiegal palace, a fine aqueduct, and 
some maiinfacturcs. It was called by the ancients 
Pompc/opolis, because built by Ponipeyin 68 du 
It was taken by tlie Gotb.s in 4G6, by the Frank.s iii 
.'342, and by Charlemagne in 778. Prom 907 it ivas 
the capital of Navarre. The town ivas .seized by 
the Ereiieh in 1808, hut captured by Wellington in 
1813. It again capitulated to the Preiich in 182,1. 
In the Carlist wavs ityvas held by (Jueen Cliristina’a 
adherents funii 1836 to 1840, and in 1873-76 it w'as 
vainly attacked several times by the Carli.sts Pon 
25,030. 

Pamphlet, defined by Dr Johnson, himself an 
occasional writer of pamphlets, as ‘a small hook- 
properly a book sold unbound and only stitched, ' 
and by him derived Iiom the French yim- uii fiht, 
‘by a tliicad. ’ Skeat, rejecting other conjcctiuai 
dciivatious, prefers to take tlie word from Iha 
name of Pamphila, a IsL-ceutuiy historian, writer 
of sm.all books. Erencli and Gornian.s use the 
word ‘pamjihlet’ as an English importation and 
ill its English acceptation, lloecleve applies the 
ptunjlct oi paviphilat in 1411 to hisiatlierlonr' 
poem Do lleijimiiio Prhicipum ; and Caxton pi in ted 
numerous piumjlotts, lint tho word hail not then 
the veatiietod souse it has come to bear. Any 
kind of matter, even metrical, may be published 
‘in pamphlet form;’ but tho lerni ‘pamphlet’ 
is now ordinarily applied to biiof publications 
which a.s contiover.sial are distinguished from 
ballads, narratives, folk-tales, chajibnoka, or ex- 
po-sitory tracts. Even as thus limited, pamphlets 
lUcUulo iunumeralde tyiios and varieties — im- 
passioned pleading lor Odd’s truth again.st an un- 
godly generation ; tho strenuous defence of a just 
cause imperilled by tyranny or fickle majorities; 
tho inntnal reoriminatiouH of irate soholars ; tlie 
porsoiiiil griovaiicuH of inisiinder, stood and unrecog- 
nised inventoLs: tlie querulous polemics of ciiole- 
squaiers, carbh-llatteuers, and other faddists; de- 
nunciations of iniquitous railway soliomes or minons 
municipal mulcvtakings ; and the anonymous anil 
scuirilous lanqioon.s of personal malice aiid revenge. 

‘ I’amphlotoor,’ according to Johnson ‘a scribbler 
of small books,’ snggost.s associations with anony- 
mous spite or venal hack-work. Uoligious con- 
vulsions and political crises produce both tho higher 
and tho meaner sorts i whorover, especially since 
thoinvenliou of printing, people have, felt strongly 
and bitterly, or wdienovcr Iiidu-houiid dootrinaiies 
have lolt convinced the countiy was going to the 
dogs, panqihlots luive appeared. ( Ireek.s and Unmans 
were no sliangeis to this Iciiid of literature; luedire- 
val coutvoversios were fought out in this way ; and 
tho hinnniii.sts and rofornior.s (Ilntteu and Luther, 
for example) did much effective work by means of 
jiamphlets. Bnebanan’s Chianmleon and Knox’s 
against iha Monslrnns licgimcnt of Women 
woro remarkable productions in this category. 
Amongst famous panqihleta have licen reckoned 
Miltou’.si Ai'oojiayiticu, Killing no Murder, the 
Mfarprelata &erie,s, Dofoe’s Shortest Way with the 
Dissmiers, Wliatoly’s Ilisioria Doubts. The Deist 
controvcrsji took largely the pamphlet form. Tom 
Paine’s Common Sense had much inlhieiice on the 
Auici'icaii Ilevolutioii. 'The Erencli llovohition wa.s 
heralded, accompanied, and followed by swarms of 
pauiplilels of all kinds. Wordsworth, moat placid 
of pouts, denounced the Convention of Cintra in a 
powerful pamphlet; Shelley’s Wocas-sity of Aiheisai 
led to his expulsion from Oifoid. The exchange of 
painphlota between Newman and Kingsley attracted 
the attention of all England. Cliartism and tlielie- 
foruiBill, Protestantism versus Catholicism and the 
Tvactariaiia, Dissent versus the Clinrch, the Sabbath 
Question, National Defence (as in Dame Eunpa’s 
School and its snocossors). Anti-opium, Anti-liquor, 
Anti-vaccination, Anti- vivisection. Pair Trade and 
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Free Tiade, tlie ‘ C. D.’ Act>, Sncialitni, liave lieen 
\eiy fieely and fully illustiated in iimuineralde 
booklets ^^•llicll .^eek tlieir i-ncce'i latlier in tlieir 
dPect appeal to the multitude tin ongh a rride and 
cheap ciiculation, than hy addiesiiiig theiiHelvea 
to the ciiltui'ed few with exhaustive logic or the 
graces of style. But articles in the magazines and 
letters to the neuspapers have largely super'cded 
pamphleteering. 

I*ailll»liylia, anciently a country on the ■^orrth 
coast of Asia Elinor (q.v.), between Lycia and Cili- 
cia. The iirhabitants — a irrixed race of aborigines, 
Cilicians, and Greek colonists— .spoke a language 
the basis of which probably was Greek, but which 
was disfigured arrd corrupted by tire infrrsion of 
barbaric eleurents. See Dr Lanckorowsld, Die 
Stadta Pamphyliens und Piskliens (1S90 et aq.). 

Pan, among tire Greeks, a divinity of pastures, 
forests, and flocks, rrsually described as a son of 
Hermes. His worship originated in Arcadia, bnt 
spread gradually over tire rest of Greece, altlrorrglr 
it did not reach Athens until after ilarathon. Pan 
is represented as having Irorirs, a goat’s beard, a 
crooked nose, pointed ears, a tail, and goat’s feet. 
Sometimes he appeared to travellers, startling theirr 
with sudden fear, whence a sudden fright was 
called a jianic fear. During the heat of the day he 
used to .sleep in the shady woods, arrd wa.s e.xceed- 
ingly wroth if his slumher was ilisturbed hy the 
halloo of the Irrmters, He was the patron of all 
persona occupied in the care of cattle and of bees, 
in hunting and in Ashing. Ho is also represented 
as fond of iiiusio, and of danoin" with the forest 
nymphs, and as the inventor of the syrinx or Pan- 
de.iu pipes. Cows, goats, lambs, milk, honey, ami 
new wine were offered to him. The Jir-tre'e was 
sacred to him, and he had sanctuaries and temples 
in various parts of Arcadia, at Trce/ene, at Sicyon, 
at Athens, &c. The Houiaus identified the Greek 
Pan with their own god Faumis. Plutarch {De 
Orao. Dofectu) is the first to tell the story that in 
the reign of Tiberius one Tliamus a pilot, when 
steering near tlie islands of Paxw, was commanded 
by a loud voice to piochiim tluat ‘ the great Pan is 
dead.’ As .soon as he had leaelied Palodes he cried 
the news aloud fiom the poop of his ship, where- 
upon was heard ,i great noise of lamentation, as of 
nature itself expressing its grief. The coincidence 
of this stoiy with the biith oi the cnicifixion of 
Christ gave occasion to an explanation that it 
marked the end of the old world and the beginning 
of the new vv ben the old oracles became dumb. 
Eabelais has the story, there is a well-known 
allusion to it in Milton’s Ode on the Niitivitii, and 
it has been finely treated by Schiller and Mis 
Browning. The Devil of popular Christian super- 
stition owes some of his attributes to Pan. 

Panaillil, Isthmus of, foimerly called the 
Isthmus of Darien (q.v.), embraces the nanowest 
part (3,5 miles) of Central -America, connecthig 
Costa E,ica on the \V. with Colombia on the E. 
It now forms a department of Colombia, has an 
area of 31,880 sn. m., and a pop. of 285,000, with 
8000 uncivilised Indians, and is traversed hy a low 
chain of mountains, forming the barrier between 
the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans. Numerous 
streams, the largest of which is the Tuira (160 
miles long, and navigable for more than 100 miles), 
fall into both oceans. Off the Pacific shore are 
numerous beautiful islands, among which Las 
Perlas, so called from tlieir pearl-fisheries (now 
almost diseontinued), Naos, and Taboga are the 
chief. There are no good natural liarhoura. The 
chief trading jiorts are Panama (see below) and 
Colon (Aspinwall). The exports embrace bides, 
tallow, caoutchouc, indigo, vanilla, coffee, gold dust, 
cocoa-nuts, tortoiseshell, iSro. Commerce is entirely 


in the liand~ of fuieignei^, and is valued at le-s 
than £1,100,00(1 annually. Gold, ouee abundant, 
is still wniked, and cojiper, iion, coal, &c., exi-t, 
‘ Faiiania hats ’ are maile in Eciiailor and Peru. 

Panama, the capital of the dep.irtment, .stand-, 
on a projecting volcanic rook on the Pacific siile of 
the Isthmus; the massive walks the SpaniauU 
built to protect their tieasure city still stand in 
jfiaces. Old Punuuiii, founded in lois, w as eapture'l 
and de.stroyed hy the buccaneers under Moigaii 
(1671). ilndcrn Panamu was built two year-, 
later, -it miles distant from the old city. In Ma\ 
1880 it had a population estimated nt 15,000, the 
majority of Indian and negro descent, and liali 
breeds. During the zenith of canal vvoik ('Ce 
below) the pnpuilation was estimated at 25,00U to 
30,000. Files have destioyed Paiiaiu.l lepeatedly, 
as well as its .sister city Colon. The ])riiieipa! 
buildings are the cathedral (1760), a HpaiiLsh 
.stnieture, built of yellow stone ; the town-hall, in 
which the Colombians signed the declaration of 
their independence ; and the hislioji's palace ( ISSO I. 
I’ananm is eonneeted with Colon on the Atlantic 
by the P.mama Hallway (48 niile.s long), built hj 
Americans in 1 S-lO-oj. 

Panam.v C.aN-VL. — The idea of eoiinectiiig the 
Atlantic and Pacific (Jeeans hy way of the central 
-Vineric.au isthmuses is hy no means new. That 
for uniting them hy the Istliiuiis of Panama i' 
almost coincident with Balboa's discoveiy of the 
Pacific (lobS). In Krug's IVonihi", of the World 
we lead; ‘In the town libiaiy of Nureiiiheig is 
preserved a globe, made hy John Sclioner in 1520. 
It is remarkable tliat the passage through the 
Isthmus of Darien, so much smiglit after in later 
times, is on this globe carefully traced.’ Gomera 
(1510--6O), the historian, was tfie first to advoc.ate 
a tmion of the oceans by means of a canal. Philip 
II. of Spain proved an implacable enemy to all such 
.schemes. The Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, and Daiieu 
routes were discus-,ed in the ICtli century ; and the 
Dutch, it is alleged, made complete plans for a 
can.al over two centuries ago. But no steps vvuie 
taken to cany out any i)lan until Ferdinand de 
Les'Cps, of Suez fame, convened in Paris in May 
1879 an international congress to discuss the plan 
of cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. A plan 
previously prepaied hy De Le-sep.s was adopted, 
and a concession fiom the United .States of Colom- 
bia to Lieutenant Lucicn Napoleon Bonaparte 
M'yse of the French navy, who had made a hasty 
and partial survey, was sold to the prospective 
Panama Canal Company. Uu Fchiuary 28, ISSl, 
the first detachment of canal employes arriveil at 
Colon ; surveys vv ere at once made, and the build- 
ing of camps, hospitals, &c. followed. In 1882 
the Canal (I’oiupany piuchased the Panama Rail- 
way. De Lesseps’ Engineering Commission to 
Panama in ISSO estimated that a canal could be 
made for 843,000,000 francs. De Lesseps reduced 
their figures to 600,000,000 francs, or £24,000,0(X), 
and announced that a mnal Ci niceair, or tide-level 
cairal, could he completed for that sum. Later he 
invited delegates to irreet him at Panamrr in 1S88 
for its opening. Loans followed year after year. 
Meantime interest charges accurrrnlated and be- 
came burdensome, vvltile little real progress was 
tttade. In the autumn of 1888 further borrovving 
became impossible. The company vvas forced into 
liquidation, January 1, 1889 ; its bond and .share 
indebtedness vvas roughly estinrated at £70,000,000, 
iuterest charges over £4,000,000, with perhaps a 
fifth of the real work done. There are over 
800,000 holder.s of shares in France. Shortly after 
the crash, a liquidator was named by the Court of 
the Seine. In 1890 a commission of French and 
other engineers was .sent to the Isthmus by him. 
Their report was very discouraging. Valuable 
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plant estimated at about £6,000,000 was rusting 
away, jnuoli already useless. Tlie tide-lovcl cnt at 
Colon was rapidly filling in, and the fine harbonr 
shallowing, ow'ing to the cut. In 1S91 the govern- 
ment of Colombia granted to the Panamd Canal 
Company an extension of ten years from 1893 in 
which to finish their contract, provided operations 
should be resumed before Pcbriraty 1893. Du 
Lesseps seems to have entered ujrorr the plart witlr- 
orrt srrllicieirt knowledge. It is also alleged that 
irrrreh money was sr|rrarrdered through oxtravagairce 
atrd iircapacity. Moreover', marry hrrndreds of the 
workirren were swept away by tropical diseases, 
yellow and pernicious fever.s, dyserrter.y, &c., the 
clinrate of tiro IsLlrnru.s being po.stilontial and 
death-dealing. Indeed the Isthnru.s and its towns 
are hotheds of irralignarit disease, which is dis- 
tributed thence hy passing merchandise to all 
quarters. 

Creat arrd apparently insurnrorrntahlo obstacles 
to a tide-level ciural are the marshes and qrricksands 
on the Atlantic coast. The imrirly Chagr' 0 .s periodi- 
cally overllows, arrd fills the valley of the Istliirttrs. 
In 1879 a Hood lasting forrr days swept all before 
it, and covered tire railway with 12 feet of water'. 
Then there ai'e serious niitirral obstacles iir the line 
of the carriil, as the swamps and volcanic ledges 
on the Panaruil side. Earthquakes, too, occur ; in 
Septonrber 1882 much danrage was done to both 
Isthmian oitie,s and the Paiiarnd Piailway by a 
severe earthqrrake, whilst a tidal wave .swept the 
islands and coast of the Gulf of Darierr on tire 
Atlarrtro side, causing great dcstrrrotion of life arrd 
property. To natural obstacles must be added tiro 
great cost of labour and livirtg. The lotrg rvet 
seasorr of nearly eight luoutbs oarrses delays atrd 
danragos to oirttitig.M. Soc Dr W. Nelson, Five Years 
at Pa/Kcmct (Now Yoi-k, 1889; Loud. 1891). 
Paiiaiiia Criiiisoii. SooDrEiNd. 

PauatllClia^a, the nrost faiirous festival of 
Attica, celebrated at Atlions iir lionmir of Athena, 
patron goddess of the city. All writers rvho ittcir- 
tlon it speak of a Lessor' atrd Greater' Partatheir.'r>a, 
the former held anmrally, tire latter every fonrtli 
year. The prooeasioir (tf the fe.stival was scrrlptured 
by Phidias arrd Iris disciples on the frieze of the 
Parthenon. 

Paiiax. See Ginseng. 

Paiicliataillra, the olde.st extarrt collection 
of apologrte.s and stories in Sarrskrit lituraUtve. 
This work is a compilation dtte to a Braliman 
named Vislrnnsarman, who is roprosonted as at 
once the narrator of the stor'ie.s and author of the 
hook. Oontijosed of iran'atives, some of which aro 
found in differont literary rrronrrments, atrd of 
passages horrowod from iBgislator's, moralists, and 
poets, the Pairchatarrtra Iras been sulrjected to 
many irrodifrcatious. Wilson, who first gave a 
detailed analysis of the work ( Trims. Ron. Asiat. 
Soc. of Great Britain, i., Lond. 1827), had three 
widely varying MSS. hofore hinr. Kosogarton, tho 
first editor of tho Sanskrit text, forrnd tho saino 
variotjr ill the eleven MSS. he used. In the.se he 
recognised two distinct redactions, orre simple and 
without ornamorrt, the other more extended and 
elaborated. Neither of these is, however, the fir-st 
foi'iir of tho work. Beirfey held that there existed 
a still more ancient text, from which the lost 
Polrlevi translation was made, and that the Pan- 
chatantra was oompo.sed srihseqrront to that trans- 
lation. This Pehlovi version was the parent of the 
Arabic Kalilah tea Dimnah, as also of the old 
Syr-rao version of Bickell and Benfey (1876). The 
book of Kalilah tea Dimnah diffor'S considerably 
from tire Panchatarrtra. It is divided into eighteen 
chapters, of which only five (5, 7, 8, 9, 10) corre- 
spond to the live parts of our collection. The 


literary hi.story of this work arrd its extraordinary 
dillusion among tho languages of western Eurone 
are sketched in the ar ticle Bidpai. ^ 

Some of tire fable.s coirtarired in the Panoha- 
tantra are forrnd in the Malrdlrharata, others have 
their .sorrvee iir BiuUlliisfc books, and there exist in 
Sairskrit scver-al abridgments or imitation.s. Of 
thG.sc the most ancient forrirs part of the Kathiisarit- 
Siigaia (‘Ocean of the Streams of Story'), coin- 
po.sed by Soiuadeva aliorrt tire beginning of the 12th 
centrrry. The text of this work was edited hv 
H. Brockhaus ( Leip. 1839-62-66 ) ; a German trans- 
lation by the .same scholar' was published in 1839 
(Leip. 2 vols.), and one in English hy Professor C. 
II. Tawney in 1880 ( Calcutta, 2 vols. ). It contains' 
of the Panchatantra, the first three hooks, three 
fables of the forrrth, and orre of the fifth. Another 
abr-idgment, in which irrost of the poetical quota- 
tions are omitted, is entitled Katkdiimtanidhi 
(‘Treastrro of the Ambrosia of Stories ’). But the 
nrost celebialed of its imitations is the Hitopadtsa 
(‘Usefirl instnretion ’), of comparatively rnoderir 
date. Like Somadeva, its author, Sri N.irayana, 
has taken oirly the iiist three hooks of the Indian 
origiital ; ho Iras drawn from the last two four 
fables only, and inserted them in his third and 
fumth books. 

The Pairclr.atantra belongs to the class of works 
designated iir India as Nitisdstras (sdstra, ‘book 
of knowledge,’ and niti, ‘conduct’), oomposed for 
the instruction of princes and all those called to 
tako a share in the direction of prihlio allaiis. The 
five hooks of 'whioh it is oornposud form as many 
distinct parts, I'olated to each other hy an intro- 
dnetiou in which a Icing, after having taken the 
advice of his comrcillovs, entrusts to a Bvalmran 
the education of his three sons. Tlio latter com- 
poses the Pairchatairtra for tiro instnrotion of the 
young princes, and hy the reading of that work 
ho succecils in overcoming their indolence and in 
developing their faculties. 

The first hook is the longest, and ha,s for .special 
title MilrnhhCda ( ‘ The Disunion of Eriends ’ ). Its 
object is to acquaint kings how dangerous it is to 
lend an ear to the pei'lidimis insinuations of those 
wlu> seek to sow divisions between a prince and Iris 
faithful fi'iond.s. The second hook, entitled Mitra- 
prdpti ( ‘ The Acquisition of Eriends’), has for its 
aim to show how advantageous it is to form rmions 
and help each otlrer. The third hook, Kdkolaiikitia 
( ‘ The W.ar of the Crows and the Owls ’), shows tire 
danger of trnstiiig to men unknown or to enemies. 
The fourth, Lahdhapranasana ( ‘ The Loss of Ac- 
quired Good’), proves that wo often lose hy im- 
prudence what we liad gained with difilcrrlty. The 
fifth and last hook, Apurihehitahdrit'wa (‘Ineon- 
siderato Conduct’), shows the danger of being too 
precipitate in action. A principal apologue forms 
the subject, or, more correctly, the framework, of 
each of tho five hooks. Eahles contained rn that 
apologue, and often involved tho one with the 
other, are related by the personages introduced. 
The narrative is intermingled with a nrultitude of 
sontoiiccs, maxima, remarkable tlioughts, extracts 
from codes of legislators, heroic and other poems, 
and dramas. 

Tho text of tho Piuichatairtr'a has hoeir edited by Koae- 
garteu (2 vols. Bonn aird Greifswald, 1818-59), and G. 
Biihlei' and E. Kiolliorn in the ‘ Bombay Sanskrit ’ aeries 
(18G8-G9). There is an admirable German, translation 
by Benfey (2 vols. Beip. 1859), a Erenob translation, 
with nsoful notes on tho sourooa and imitations of the 
storioi^ by Edouard Lancoreau ( 1871 )■ Vol. i. of Benfey’a 
work is entirely taken up by a masterly and exlrauative 
introduotioii, the host work that has yet appowed on the 
sourooa and tho diffusion of Indian fables. 

PilllcraSs "I lieatlren noble of 

Synnada in Phrygia, lost both parents whilst a 
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lioy, and 'sia'. taken to Rome Ijy an uncle, and 
theie liapti-ed, Imt imiiiediatel\ afternaid-* wa-, 
slain (S04j in the Diocletian [lei'Ccntion, hein^ 
only foui’tcen \ear' old. The Ih^t olmreh that 
St Augustine con-eciated in England was dedi- 
cated t<i St Pancias ; it stood at Canterhury. — The 
London teuninu> of the Midland Railway, St 
Pancras Station, is situated in the parish of St 
Pancra-. See G. Clinch, Marylchone. and St 
Puiicniti (1S91). 

PilllCreas (from the Gr. jmn, ‘nil,' and Irms, 
‘ tlesli ’) i.s a conglomerate gland, lying tuinsveiselj 
across the poatei ior n all of the abdomen, varying 
in length from 6 to 8 inche.s, having a breadth of 
about an inch and a half, and a thickness of fiom 
half an inch to an inch. Its usual weight is about 
three ounce--. The head of the iiancreas lies in the 
concavity of the duodenum. For the action of the 
pancreatic juice, and an iliustiation of the pancreas, 
see Digestion'. 

The diseases of the pancreas are few. and do 
not signify their existence by any vei-y marked 
syurptoirr&j The rrrost coiirmun form of disease is 
cancerous deposit in the head of the gland, which 
frequently induces jaundice by obstructing the 
cormrron tiiliary duct ne.arits opening. An aceuiato 
diagnosis of disease of this organ is e.xtrenrely 
difficult, and cannot lead to efficient treatment ; 
all that can he done in these case,' being to palliate 
the most distressing symptoms. The pancreas of 
ruminating arriuials is a favourite article of food 
under the name of sweetbread. 

PailCSOVa. a towir in the soirth of Hrtttgarv, 
inlrahited by (18S0) 17,1'27 Servians and Gernran.s, 
stands 9 miles NE. of Belgrade, on the Tenres, not 
far from its juirotion tvith the Danube. Thepeojde 
breed silkwmnrs, brew beer, distil hiatrdy, make 
starch, grind Hour, vS-'c. The Austiiairs took the 
place from the Turks in 1716, rorrted them there 
in 1739, hrrrnetl the town in 178,8, and in 1849 
defeated the Hungarians inider Ki". 

Panda {Ailunis Julijciii), a rare and rerriark- 
ahle animal in tire hear section of Carnivores. It 
lives among rocks and trees ivy the sides of streams 
at great altitudes itr the soutli-east HintalajU', aird 


Panda I Mlariia fnhjcns). 

in eastern Tibet. Like a large cat in size, it has 
long, thick, hrilliant reddisli-hrown fur-, black 
beneath, high pointed ears, stout plairtrgrade liinhs, 
with large, very slightly retractile claws, and woolly 
soles. The bushy tail is almost as long as the 
body, and has heaiitiftrl rings of red and yellow. 
The" nrolar teeth are very broad, with numerous 
cusp.s ; tire diet consists of fruits, roots, and other 
parts of plants. A captive panda in the Zoo in 
London sucked water like a hear, and ran like a 
weasel in a jumping gallop. In its native haunts 
it climbs trees dexterously. The call varies from 


a curious hird-like chirji to a lorrd squeal. Ry the 
large hear-like AiliDOjuii, ihelanohurua, with .snow- 
white fur and black legs, the panda is linked to 
the heai', but in sever ,tl features it is nearer tire 
raccoons of the New World. 

PsmdailliOeiP, a natural order of endogenous 
plants, wltnlly natives of tire tropic-. They ate 
trees or huslt’es, ofteir sending down adventitious 
toots, soinetime.s tveak and deerrmbent, or cltntb- 
ittg. Tire leaves are intbrreated linear-lanceolate 
attd sjiiny, or jrirrnate and palmate witbout .sjiines. 
Tire lloweis arc urii'exrtal, naked, polygaruotts, or 
arranged on a spmlix, and wholly covering it. The 
bt.amens .are nriuterous ; the ovaries ttsrtally clrt'- 
terwl, otte-celled, each crowned witli a stigrrra ; 
the fruit consists of lilirous, one-seeded dtttpc', 
collected or alrrrost combined, or of berries tvitb 
many seeds. There are not quite 100 known 
specie.s. Borrto are valtinble for tire llbte of their 
leaves, some for tireir edible frtrit, &c. See SCREW 
Pine. The rtnexjranded leaves of Ctirludui'lcu 
palmutu fttrnisli the material of wbrclr Fitiutum 
li(ii\ ate made. The tree which yields Vegetable 
Iviitv I'hiitdijdiai! macroKirjKi brdotrgitrg to 

this order. Tbellowets of Pundum's odoitdtsioiuis 
ate very fragrant ; in Ittdia tlrey are boiled with 
meat, and ate regarded .as nplitodisiac. It is ctil- 
tivatevl in some pruts of Japan for the sake of live 
petfnntP of the flowers, and the adventitious mots 
are used as snbstitutcB for cork'. 

Paiidavas. See M.yn.icn.vp..tT.v. 

Pandean Pines, a series, fasterred side by 
side, of .short reerfs nr pipes, graduated itr length 
so as to give out different notes when blown across 
their months. See P.-vn'. 

Pandects {Or. imidcctui, ‘all-containing'), nr 
the Digest, one of the celebrated legislative works 
of the Emperor Jnstirrian (q.v,). 

Pandliarpiir, a town of British India, 112 
miles ,SE. of Poona, oit a br-anclr of the Kistrra. 
It is highly revered Ivy the Hindns on account of n 
temple dedicated to an irrear-nation of Vishtru. 
Pop. 10,910. 

Pandit. See Pi-xpit. 

Pandora (i.e. the ‘all-endowed’), accor-ding 
to Greek myth, was the trr.st woman on the earth. 
Viren Pr-orbethens had htrrlcn lire from heaven 
Zeus instigated Heplui-stus to make woman out of 
earth to bring vexation rr])on man by her graces. 
The gods emlowed her with every gift irecessary 
for this jmriro'e, Ireauty, boldness, ctirmirrg, &c. ; 
and Zeus scut her to Epirrretheus, tlie hiothei' of 
Prometherrs, who forgot his hrothur’s warning 
agaimst .acceiitirrg any gift frorrr Zeus. A later form 
of the myth represents Pandvrra as possessing a 
vessel or box filled with every forttt of human ills, 
on opening which they all spread ovet the earth, 
Hope alone renrainiirg. A still later version makes 
the box tilled with winged blessings, which man- 
kind would have continued to enjoy if curiosity had 
not prom])ted Pandora to open it, when all the 
hlcKsings llew out, except Hoiie. 

Paildoiirs, a iieople of Ser-viarr origin who 
lived scattered among the mountains of Hungary, 
near the village of Pandorrr irr the county of ,SohL 
The name used to he applied to that portion of 
the liglit-arrned infantry in the Austrian service 
raised in the Slavonian districts on the Turkish 
frontier. They oiighrally fought after the fashion 
of the ‘free-lances,’ and weie a terror to tire enemy 
whom they annoyed incessantly. Their ajrpcarauce 
was exceedingly picturesque, being somewhat 
oriental in character-, and their arms consisted of a 
nni.sket, pistols, a Hungarian .sabre, and two 
Turkish porriards. Their habits of brigandage and 
cruelty reitdered tlrertr, however, as mueh a terror- 
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to tho tiooplu tlioy (Icfuiuloil ;is to the enuiiiy, and 
aliont 1750 they were put under stricter discipline, 
and gradually incorporated with the i-egulav army. 
Tho name is now obsolete. 

Paudnlf, Cardinal, the cominissioner .sent 
hy Iniiocenb III. to King John in 1213, who 
returned to England as leg.ate (1218-21), and in 
1218 was made Eisliop of Norwich. Langlon 
strongly opposed his pretensions as legate, and 
got his connnission cancelled. 

PjlJlgW Lingua. (Lat., ‘Now, niy Tongue, the 
mystery telling’), one of the nin.st rcinarlealdo of the 
hymns of the limnan Hrevi.ary, and like its kindred 
hymn, Lauda Hion, a most characteristic example 
of inediawal Lai in vei silication. Tho Pangc Lingua 
is a hymn in honour of tho oncharisb, and helong.s 
to the soic'ice of tlie Fo.stival of Corpus Christi. It 
was written hy tlie great Angelic llootor, Tlionias 
Aqninas, and consists of six .strn[ihes of verses in 
alternate rhyme, liesidas its place in the ollice of 
the llreviary, the ‘ Tantnm ergo,’ a portion of tliis 
hymn, foiina part of the .service called Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament, and is sung tin .all 
occasions of tlie exposition, iiroccssioii, and other 
puhlio acts of unchari.stic worship. 

Pansencsis. See llEuiinrrv. 

PiUig'Oliii, or Scaly AN'r-isATUii, a name given 
to tlio Various .species of tho goiins Man is holoiiging 
to Iho mammalian order Edentata, and confined to 
tho Urienlal and Ethiopian regions. Tlie most 



nnivkod pocnliarity of these aiumals is their cover- 
ing of scale-liliB struetnros, which are really formed 
of nnmevous halm clo.sely fused. T’ho pangolin is 
mo,st nearly allied to the Aardvark (ipv. ) of South 
Africa, and lilce it is edentate and feeds upon 
ants. When threatened with danger these animals 
roll tliemselves into a liall like the hedgehog. 

Panicle. See CIrasses. 

Pniiicum. See Millet. 

Piiiuni, the greate.st known grammarian of 
ancient rndia, who.so work has up to thepresontday 
remained tho standard of Sanskrit grammar. Of 
his life little is known .save that he was horn near 
Attock. His (late even has not been ascertained. 
Goldstiicker phiced him in tho 7th century ii.ri. ; 
Weber and Bhlitlink give about 350 n.c. Tho 
pi'Gcisioii of statonient and analytical .skill of his 
work are equally adininihle. See San.SKIUT. 

Psuiil).*!!, a town of tlie Punjab, is situated 53 
miles N. of Delhi, near the old hank of the Jumna, 
and on the groat military road of northern India 
betwe-cn Afghanistan anil tho Punjah. Hence it 
has heen at various times tho scene of strife be- 
tween the people of India and her invaders. Thej7?’si 
great battle of Pauinat was fought in 152G, when 
Habei', at the head of 12,000 Mongols, defeated the 
army, 100,000 strong, of the emperor of Delhi. Tlie 
nacond great battle was fought in 1556 hy tlie Mon- 
gols under Akhar, grandson of Baber, and third of 
tho Mogul emperors, against Ilemn, an Indian 
geueial of the Afghan fiber .Shah, the latter being 


defeated. The third battle was fought on 7th Jami 
ary 1761 between Alinied, ruler of Afghanistan 'and 
the till then iiivincilile INfahrattas, rvho on this 
occasion sufi'ereil a total defeat and great slamditer 
The existing town is enclosed by an old walT, and 
manufactures copper utensils, cloth, blankets, iiard- 
ware, silver and glass ornaments. Pop. 25,022. 

P.miz/J, Sir Anthony, principal librarian of 
the Briti.sh Miisenm from 18.36 to 1866, was horn 
Ifibli September 1797, at Brescello, in tlie duchy of 
Modena. Tie studied at Padua, and became au 
advocate, but, .sharing in the revolution of 1821 
had to lloo. Condenmed to death in absence he 
settled in Livevi'oul, where the frientlliness of 
Roscoe procured him employment as a teacher of 
Italian. Through Brongham’.s help he was in 1828 
niaile pirofessor of Italian in Hnivorsity College, 
London, and in 1831 assistant-librarian in tlie 
British Miisenni. A.s keeper of thejiiinted hooks 
(1837) he undertook the new catalogue, and it was 
he who designed tlie new reailing-room (see Biutish 
MilsuuaI). He was long a fast friend and eoi re- 
spondent of Prosper Meriiiu’ie, .and died April 8, 
1879, having been mnilo K.C.B. in 1869. lie 
retained to the end a lively interest in the cause of 
Italian freedom. See his Life hy Fagan (1880). 

PiUljsil). Sec PUN.IAll. 

Pnii.jiin. See OoA. 

Pniiiia, capital of a small native state in Ban- 
delkhand, 173 mile.s StV. of Allahabad. Pop. of 
town, U,076 ; of stale (1881) 227,306. 

Pnilliouia, a province of the ancient Ronmn 
empire, hounded on tho N. and E. hy the Darnilie, 
on the W. by tlie mountains of Norienni, ami on the 
H. reaching a little way across the Wave; it thus 
included jiart of modern Hmigaiy, Slavonia, parts 
of Bosnia, of Croatia, and of ('arniola, Rtyria, and 
Lower Austria. It leoeived it.s name from the 
Pannouians, a race of donbtfnl origin, but who at 
first dwelt in the country hetwcou the Dalmatian 
Jhmiitains nni! the >Savo, in modern Bosnia, and 
afterwards nioi’o to the .south-east in Mu'sia. The 
lioiiian arms were first turned against them and 
their neighhonrs, tho fapydcs, hy Augustus in 33 
B.f. After repeated defeats tho Pannonians 
settled about 8 a.D. in tlie more northein countries, 
which received their name, anil of which thefoniier 
iiihalnt.ants, tho (’eltic Boii, had been in great part 
destroyed in Ciesur’s time. Tho country was now 
formed into a Homan province, (treat nnnihei',s of 
tho Pannonian youth rvore drafted into tlie Homan 
legioim. Ill the 5th century it was transferred from 
tho Western to the Eastern Empire, ami after- 
rvards gh'en up to the Huns. After Attila's death, 
in 153, the Ostrogoths obtained posse, ssion of it. The 
Longobards under Alhoin made themselves masters 
of it in .527, and relinquished it to the Avail upon 
commencing their exjicditiou to Italy. Slavonian 
tribes also settled in the south. Charlemagne 
hi'imglit it uiuler his sceptre. In the reigns of hi.s 
successors the Slavonians spread northward, and 
the conutiy became a part of the great Moiwian 
kingiloin, till Lhe Magyars or Iluiigariaiis took it 
in the end of tho 9tli century, 

Vanorainsv (Or. jmn, ‘all,’ awl fiormnct, a 
view’), a word coined by or for Barker in 1788 
to mean ‘a view all round.’ The word is used 
loosely for all tliat tho eye can see at once, or by a 
person’s simply turning round, from an eminence; 
also for a. series of jiiclnrea. snob for example a.s ivlmt 
is called a ' jianorania of the Rhino,’ folded up in a 
kind of portfolio. Tho name is also given to a con- 
tinuous series of painted pictures exhibited at one 
end of a room, and moved so as succos.sively to pass 
into and out of the field of view by some mechani- 
cal arrangement. Tins ■when seen from a distance 
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tliiouj'h an fiiiening, anil uniler a ooinliinatinn ni 
(lirecti and lelleeted light (as invented hy Dagiieire 
and Bouton), is called a dioraiiia. But UieMord 
panorama properly helnng» to tvliat is now called, 
liy tvay of distinction, fi/efonuna — a continuous 
painting on the interior of acylindiical smface, the 
spectator standing in tlie centre. It is claimed 
that Breising of Diin/ig pioposed such a jihan. 
But Bohert Baiker (17S9-lS0h), an Irish painter 
resident in Kdinhnrgh, is entitled to the ciedit of 
having not merely onnceived the method, hnt of 
having succt‘.s.sfiilly eiinled it out on a l.arge .sp.nle ; 
Iiis first ‘ panorama ' being a view of Edinlmrgh, 
jjainted in water-colour on paper pasted on a 
cylinder of canvas 'lit feet in diameter, and evhih- 
ifed in Edinliurgli in 17N8. Tliih lie took to 
London in 1780 ; and in 1793 he erected a special 
building, one of the rooms of whicli admitted a 
circular picture 90 feet in diameter. Itoliert Fulton 
is said to liave painted and e.vliihited .shortly after 
this the first panorama .seen in I’aiis. But on the 
Continent the pannram.a in thi.s sense first became 
very popul.ar after tlie Erancn-dernian war of 1K70- 
71. In v.'iriou.s towns of tierniany and in P.aris 
panoramas of the war were evhihited in Imihlings 
-specially built for the purpose ; the Parisian one j 
of the .siege of Paris lieing eiionnonsly successful. 
In the United >State.s also large panoramas have , 
been exhibited, the subjects being liattle-scenes ; 
from the civil war. A large panoiama of the ; 
battle of Bannockburn, painted Ijy Fleischer of 
Munich, was shown in a specially erected Imihlino 
in (ilasgow in IS8S; and one of the battle of 
Trafalgar, by tlie same artist, was a featiue of 
the Edinburgli Exhibition of 1890, In the mme 
year Niagara was lironght on canvas to Lonihm,_ 
and in 1801 this was .succeeded hy a 'iew of 
■Jerusalem on the day of the h'lncili.xion. Gcunimn 
is the name given to a delineation of the eat tit’s 
surface on the interior of a hollow sphere, the 
.spectator being in the centre of the whole (sec 
Gloiji:s). 

Panoniuis. See l’.tLnR.Mo. 

Pniislavisiii, a movement with the aim of 
drawing closer togetlier all the t'aiinus r.iccs of 
Slavonic .stock, and combining tlieir inlhience in 
political and other directions. Some extreme 
Slavopliils liave even proposed an actual amal- 
gamation in nationality, langvtage, literature, and 
religion. The first literai’j’ representative was the 
Slovjvk poet Kollar (q.v.), .and tlie movement 
showed first in Bolieiuia (<pv.), wheie the pliilo- 
logioal and historical work of Schafarik and 
Palficky eontriliuted to give it impetus. The Poles 
of Prussia resisted Gerniaiiisation ; Serb.s, Slovaks, 
and Croats asserted their rights against their 
ilagyar master.s ; and tlie still less fortunate Blavs 
of Turkey gladlv swelled the clioiais. But at the 
first great Panslavic eongi-ess at Prague in ISIS 
the mo.st convoiiient medium of intercour.se pioved 
to he tlie tongue of the alien Geriuans I lius.'-ia, 
after being called to suppress the Hungarian levolu- 
tion, came to he regarded as the protector of all 
Slavs ; and the paper.s ami periodicals of lins.si.an 
Slavophils, such as Aksakoli and KatkolF, heartily 
promoted this growing feeling. Tlie growing ilomj- 
uance of Piussia caused the Poles to witlidraw their 
liearty .support, and even the Czeclm began to fear 
that Panslavi.sm, under Russian guidance, looked 
like PanruHsism. There were no Poles at the 
second congres.s at Moscow in 1SB7 ; but Russiafouml 
a most receptive field for her propaganda in Bul- 
garia, Servia, and Macedonia. And in the re- 
current crises of the Eastern Question (q.v.) Russia 
became more pronouncedly the protector of all 
Eastern Christians. The Austrian Slavs felt them- 
selves put into the background by the re-constitn- 


tion Ilf the .Uistvo-llniigaiian mnnaichy in 18(17, 
which gave mi niiieh moie power to the' Magjar,-. 
The war in tlie Balkan Penint-iila in 1875-78 was 
doubtle:-, largely due to Paii'laii-t intrigue as 
well a- to C'hiUtian griev.xiice^: Imt the reananrre- 
iiient-, that Imre taken etiect .since the Berlin 
treaty, especially the re-ohite 'elf-a'-ertion of tlie 
Bulgaiiaii', ha\e somewhat diHilhi'ioned Russi.an 
Pau'lar Lti. See Sl.xvs, Rt'sSl.x ; and Hiuisler, 
J>>v Pi'tidiiirisinns (Beilin, IShfi ct st/i.}. 

Pausj'. See Vint-nr. 

Pant.ograpli. or P.xsTOGii.tpii (Gr. pimfci, 
•all;’ priijihcut, ‘to delineate'), an iiistrnnieiit 
invented for the purpose of making copies, reduced 
nr enlarged, of di.awings nr plans. It is made 
in various 

forms, one ^ 

of which is - i 

showTi ill the ' A\ 

fignie. Four , 'y 

loiK are -o 

hinged to one , \ 

anotlier that 

AE L equal < , 

to BF, and \ , 

.A.D to EF; ',.'D '' ' 

hence ADFE ' 

is always a 
P a r a 1 1 e 1 o- 
gram. If from 
a given point 
(' on AE any 
straight line , 

BH (or (I, b) 
he drawn, 
cutting the ■ 
other arm.s, 
the triangle 
ABC w ill always, no matter how the arms of the 
instrument be moved, be equal to the triangle 
1)BH. it f(jllow.s that, if the instrument be pivoted 
on a point at B (iisnally by a weight), a pencil- 
point inseiteil at H and a tracing-point at C, and 
the latter tiaced over the lines of a drawing, the 
pencil-point at H will trace aiednced copy of the 
drawing. The proportion of the reduction will he 
as BH is to BC. 15 and H are made to slide on 
their respective rods, so that any pinpnition of 
reduction c.an he made. By changing the place.s of 
the pencil and tracing-point, an enlarged copy may 
he made. The instnihieiit i- fitted witli little castors 
to fecilitate its free motion. Tlie pantagi'aph w,ns 
invented hv tlie Jesuit L'hiistopli Scheiner piior to 
16.31, and irajiroved liy Professor 'VV. AVallace of 
Edinburgh prior to 1831. 

Enlargements or reductions can now be done so 
iiiueli iiioie accurately by nie.nns of photography 
that the pantagraph is nearly olisolete. See Copy- 
ing. 

Pantcllaria, a volcanic island in the Mediter- 
muean, 36 miles in cireuinferenco, and lying GO 
miles S'iV. of tlie Sicilian coast. _ Tlie chief pro- 
ducts are wine, oil, cotton, and fmit. 

Pantlialops. See Chiru. 

PantliayS) a yiohainniedan community occu- 
pying tlie province of Yun-nan in the south-west 
of China, wlio asserted their independence in 1S55. 
In 1859 tliey captured Talifoo, the second city of 
the province, and in 1S5S the cajiital. Tlieir leader 
\Ven-soai ( King Suleiman ) estaiilLshed his authority 
over about 4,000,000 of people, of whom not above a 
tenth were Jtohammedans. In 1866 the Chinese 
government recognised the independence of the Pan- 
thays, and in 18^2 their king sent bis son Himsan 
on a mission to Europe. Meanwhile the Chinese 
again attacked the Panthays, defeated them utterly, 
and finally supipresaed their emjiire. Panthays is 
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an aiiyliciswl form of I'liii-si, tlir name by which 
tlic Molianiiiiedans ciillcil tliems(3l\ cs. 

PjllltheiSIU ‘all,’ ami i/iros, ‘God’), 

the name j'ivQii to LUaC .syHteni of Miiecnlation which, 
ill its Miiritual foiin, idoniilius tlio uniicmo wiUi 
God {aUjsiiihtn), and, in its nioiu inalorial form, 
God witili the nnivemc. It i'l only the lattci kind 
of [lanthei'-m that i-i lof^ically open lo thu accima- 
tion of atheiHiii; the former him oltcn heen tlio 
expression of a profound icliKi'isity. The wind 
I’antheist ia comparatively nioiloi'ii, and aeems to 
have heen eoinod hy the Deist dolni Toland in 
I70o, and is used alimtly after that date iiy his 
o])])oncuts and orthodox nriteis like Wateiland. 
Eailier pantheistic systems, such as Spino/a’s, wcie 
rognlaily assailed under the name of atheism. J!ut 
the antif|nity of this mode of heliof is nndonhtedly 
yreat ; it is ]irovalont in one of the, oldest known 
ehilisafions in thewoild — the Jtindu. 'J’hnneh it 
may dimly underlie various ]iol.vtlici,Htic systems, it 
is ohvionsly in any ilelinite shape a lalei develop- 
ment of thonplit than polytheism, and most iiroh- 
ahly 01 ipiniiled in Iheattemjdi lo divest the pojmlar 
system of its eros.ser features, and to f^ive il a form 
tlnit would satisfy the requiionients of philosophi- 
cal speculation. Hindu pantheism as o/osjn/.Mii is 
taught esjieoially hy the llpanishads, tin' Vediinta 
and' Yoga iihiloHopliios, and hy those iioetieal woiks 
which embody the doetiines of llie.so systems; for 
instanee, the' IJhagavad Gitii, which follow.s tlie 
Yoga doetiine. It is |iootioal and loligious, rather 
than hciuntille, at least in its phraseology ; Imt it 
is Huhstantiall,^ similar lo the more logical fmins 
developed in Europe. The iriinlu thinker legaids 
man as hoiii into a woild of illusions and eiiLangh'- 
nienls, from nliieh his giciit aim should he to 
delhei' liiinself. Neither sense nor reason, liow- 
CM'i, is oapahlo of helping him ; only throngh long- 
oontiniied, rigorous, and holy eontem]dalion of the 
stijneniQ unity (Ihalima) can he hoeome emanci- 
pated fioin the deceptive iulluonce of iiheimmciia, 
and lit lo appiehend that ho and llioy aii' alike hut 
evanescent modes of existence assumed hy that 
inlinilo, eternal, and nnclnuigi'alile Hpliit who is 
all in all, Hindu pantheism is thus .spiiitual in its 
cliaracter ; matter and (linito) mind are hotli alike 
alismhcd in the fathomle.ss abyss of illimitahlo and 
ahsednto being. Huddliism (q.v.) denies or ignores 
the e.xistonce of God, hut in many modes of regard- 
ing the univeiHo is rather akin Lo paritlieism than 
to ah, solute atheism. Wulisni is a irarrtlieist orit- 
growtlr of Islairr. 

Greek pairtlieism, though it dinihtlcss originated 
ill tlio same way as that of India, is at oiieo more 
varied in its form, and more ratioeinative in its 
method of exposition. The philosophy of Anaxi- 
nninder may he de.scribod as a system of atlieistie 
physics or of mateiialistic pantheism. Xeiio]dianeH, 
the fotmiler of lire Eloatic School (ipv.), has been 
held to he the liist classical thiidior wlio ]ii-omiil- 
galed the higher or idealistic foim of paiitlieLsm. 
Alexandrian Neo]datonisni is siilxstanlially pan- 
theistic; the nniveisal reason and the world-soul 
of mi'di.eval thinkers have the same tendency. 

The Dlo.saie aeemiiit of the Greation (q.r.) of 
all things out of nothing hy God expimsly exeliides 
any iianthoistio cosmogony ; and Cliiistian coiitro- 
vei.sialists sti'einionsly assert against every form of 
pantheism that it involvc'.s an anliehristian theory 
of tiro origin of Evil (q.v.), stilivorls the personality 
of God and man. Tenders free-will impos.sihle (sec 
AY1I-.T.), and destroys all real moral respoiisihility. 
Many lioresiaielis have been pantheists. Gnosti- 
cisiii is based on an ossentially paritherslie iloetrino 
of emanation, Dionysin.s (q.v.) the Aroopagito 
and SeotuR Erigena (q.\’.) were pantheists within 
the Christian fold; and the later Cliristian 
Mysticism (q.v.) has a highly pantheistic flavour 


(see EoKirviiT, Hohumh). Hi 11110. Y.anim ami 
Paracelsus woie outspok-on pantheists; and ’theie 
were vaiimis iniimi pantheistic .sects in the niiildlo 
ages. .S]iino/a is pei haps the greale.st, certainlv the 
inost ligoioiis and ]iieeisu of tlio whole class that 
eitlier the ancient or the modern woihl has seen 
Sehellitig’s Nat 111 e-Philosoiiliy ]n oposed to limit the 
meaning of the teim panllieism to the doetiine of 
the immanence of all things in God, hut leaiinc 
doubtful the precise scope of what was meant 
hy immanence; and some foim.s of Ilegelianisni 
arc diieelly ]i,antlieisl,ic in eliiu’acler. Neither 
England, li’i'ance, nor Ameiica has produced a 
single groat pantlicistie pliilosoidicr ; hut there ts 
an inimoiise ainonnt ol iiantheistre aontiment float- 
ing about in (he poetry, criticism, (lieolrigy, and 
even in the speenlative Ihinking of the.se and all 
fimopeaii eoniitriea in the ]neseiit age. 

Kce flic nrticloB on tho thinkers ineiitioiied, .and tlio'e 
on l'nii,osoi’nY, Ki'r.loiON, and 'J'nisisM ; tho works on 
I’anthclMu hy Jiische ( lK2(i 112 ), Boluner ( 1 S51 ), Y^onsen- 
hoiii (1859), and Dnosonhcig (IKBO); kaisset, Modaii 
Panthcnim ( Ung, tians. 18(1,1); Eullons, L( Panthiime 
(187;!), Ilnnl, I'uniheiam and C/irishiiiu'lii {'iStK- 2(1 eel 
UkS-l); Idinl, Aiili-T/i(istir Tliriirua (1877); Tlnnnitu; 
Uislorn of J‘<uilh('iam ( 2 voln. 1881 ). ' 

l*;iIit.lu'on (Gi. ptiii'lhiicii), a temple hiiilt in 
a modilir'd t'miulhhui alylewilh 11 gicat vaiilteil 
roof, dedreated Lo all the gods. The ‘Pautlicon’ 



llnlf-scctinii of Tanthuou ( fvniu Fergusaon). 


of Romo is the only ancient edilleo hr Rome that 
has heen perfectly ]H'('served, and is lighted through 
orro apcrtrrro in tiio centre of its magriilieeirt dome. 
It was creeled hy Agrippa, son-in-law of Airgrrstirs, 
27 li.i!. In liU) it was eortseeraU'd as a churolt, 
and is knowtr as (Sartta Maria Rotimda. Under 
Pope Urban Vlfl. the ai'ohitoet IJerriiiii^ eiecled 
on it tw'o Irtlle ( 'amiianiles, called in derision his 
‘ass’s cai.s.’ .Jiidieimis veHtoratiwis were made by 
Pins IX., and the ass’s ('am have been removed. 
Tlie clmieli is used ns a place of sepnlluro for gn'Cat 
Italians. -Tho Pantln5on at Paris, onilt in 17M as 
the cliirroh of Ht Genevlhvo, hecamo faiiion,s as the 
mauRoieuin of fanums men, Eroin 1851 to 1885 it 
was again a clmroli. 

Paiithc.r. Eou UisopAitn, Puma. 

Paiiio$>Tai>li. Sec Pantakrai'h. 
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Pantomime, amnn;^- tlie ancient nrim.iii', 
denoted not a -pectacle ljut a iiei'on. Tlie panto- 
mime-, tteie a cla"-^ of actors -nho acted Mliollvby 
miniiciy in destine, movements,, and po-tui inns, 
coriP'pondiiig tliervfore jnetty closplv to the ] 
modem hallet dancei^. AVIieii tliej tii.-t made ' 
then appearance in Rome cannot lie aseeitained ; i 
pi'olialily the /rntnoni^ (EtiU'C. luster, ‘adancei’) I 
hmnght ttom Etvmia to Uoiiie 36-t n.c. were panto- \ 
mimes ; lint the name does nut once occui diiiino i 
the icpuhlic, though it is cuiiiiiKin enongli from the 
very dawn of the eiiipiie. Augustua showed gieat | 
favour to tliis class of perfoimein, and is con-e- 
rineiitly snppoaed hj’ some wiiteis to have heen 
liintself the inventor of the ait of dmnh acting. 
The most celehrated pantomimes of the Angiistan 
age were Bathyllus (a fieedman of Macenas), 
P,\ lades, and Hylas. The class soon spread over 
all Italy and the pi minces, and liecame ao popular 
with the Ptoman noldc' and knights that Tiheiius 
reckoned it necessari to ailmini'tei a check to 
their vanity, hv issuing a deciee foihiilding the 
aristocracy tofieqiient their houses, or to he seen 
walking with them in the stieets. Under Caligula 
they weie again leceived into the impel ial favour ; 
ami Neio, who caiiied e.very unworthy weakness 
and vice to the extiemity of caricature, himself 
acted as a pantomime. Prom this peiiod they' 
enjoyed uninterrupted pnpnlaiity as long as 
paganism lield sway in the empire. 

As the pantoininies wore masks, no facial mimi- 
cry was possible ; everything depended on the 
movements of the body. It was the hand'_and 
fingero chielly that spoke: hence the e.xpie'sions, 
maiuis loqiiacmiinrr, dir/iti c/rimoi^i, s\:c._ To .«uch 
perfection was tliis art caiTied that it is said the 
pantomimes could give a liner and more precise 
expression to passion anil action than the jmets 
themselves. Tlie subjects thus represented in 
dumb sliow were always mythological, and con- 
sequently pretty well known to the .spectatoi.'. 
The dress of the actors was made to reveal, and 
not to conceal, the be.mties of their person ; and 
as, after the 2d centuiy, women began to appear 
in public as pantomimes, the etlect, as may easily 
he supposed, of their costume, oi lack of costume, 
was prejudicial to morality. Hence pantomimic 
exliibitions were denounced by the eaily Chiistiaii 
writers, as they were even by pagan niorali-ts like 
Juvenal. 

The pastoral drama in media-val Italy gave biith 
to the opera, and already in the lOtli centuiy we 
find on the Hpanisli stage ballets w ith allegorical 
figures. Into France also about tlie same time the 
ballet was introduced. But tlie improvised Italian 
comedy was already familiarly known far beyond 
Italy, with its conventional comic figures, Panta- 
lone and Arlecchino. In England the mask and 
so-called opera of the 17th century supplied the 
place of the movlein pantoraimo, which gievv out of 
an attempt to reproduce a popular light dramatic 
entertainment, varied with song and dance, it.self 
the parent of the modern Fieiicli miideville. Colley 
Cibber mentions as the first example a piece on 
the Loves of J/«/w and Venus. Geneste gives the 
year 1723 as the commencement of pantomime in 
England, with Harlcqidn Dr Faiisitis by John 
Thurmond, presented at Drury Lane. John Rich 
(IGS1-17S1) produced splendid pantomimes at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden, and from 
that time this form of entertainment became a 
traditional institution. 

In the older English pantomimes the harlequin 
playmd a seiious as well as merely comic part ; 
columbine (originally his daughter) was a village 
maiden whose lover was puisued by' the constables 
— the prototypes of the modem policemen. The 
predominance of the clown seems to he a modern 
359 


development, nminly due to the i-m eiitiniial ability 
oi Jo-epli Giniialdi Xow the chief leli.iiice of the 
nmiiaifcr i- on scenic ;liii1 -pect inil.u ctlevl-, large 
sniii' of nionev liciiig laviJied on the miS'’ iti sn ne, 

Pa'oli, F.vsiji ,VLL III., a f.uiniu^ CuiJcan patriot, 
wa-- horn in 172ti at .Moio'.udm in Cor-icn, ton of 
that Giacinto Paoli w ho fought bravely, hutviith- 
oiit snccc'-., fur imliqiemlenee atrainst ihe GenoP'e 
and their Fiencli albc'. and died .at Tvaph-' in 17.70. 
Thither he w.-ts c.iiued in 17.10 bv hi' f.rther, hot 
retiiiiied to take pait in the licioic ‘-tiiiggle of hi' 
conntiy, and in July UJ.'i w.a' .ippoiiiteil to the 
chief comm.aml in .a' full a"emlily of the jieofde. 
He ttiiiggled huively .igaiii't di'.ati'ectirm within 
.and a powerful enemy vvithoiil, governed the 
isl.aml with t.uu wisdom and moderatioii, .and 
would have aehieved the inilP]iemlenet of Coi'iv.v 
had not the Genot'e 'old it in 17CS to Fi.ance. 
Em a ve.u he held out against a rieiieh .aimy. 
nmli-i the ('unite de Vanx, of ’I'l.OOO men, but vv.is 
at length oveipiiweied and foiced to make his 
esCiq-e to Engkiinl, where he w.is w.annly received 
.and gi.iutfii ,i peii'inn liy the ciown. Bosvvell. 
who had virited him in Coi'ica, iiitiiidiiced Idni to 
Dr .lohn'On, who ile'Crihed him as li.aving ‘the 
Inftic't poll of aiiv limn he had ever seen.' The 
two hecanif w.um liiemls: at I’.inli's linii'e John- 
son wiotc to .All- Tliiaie he loved to dine. Twenty 
ye.ai' latci the I'lciich Revolution lecalled P.uili to 
Coi'ica, of which, a- a free department of France, 
he coii'enteJ to lieccmie lieutenant-general and 
governor ; hut the e\cesse.s of the Convention soon 
alienated his sympntliie,', and he organised a fre-li 
insmiectioii. De-jiairiiig of maiiitaiiiing un.aided 
the independence of the isl.and, he promoted its 
union with Enghinil, hut failed to obtain the 
post of viceioy. and vetmned a disappointed man 
to England i'n 1790. He died near London, 5th 
Febinavy 1S07 ; and in 18S9 liis remains weie 
exhumed from Old .St Pancias Chuicliyaid, and 
reinterred in his native i-land. 

See Bosvvell’s Acemint of Conira (176'^), and the Lives 
of Paoli by Arrighi ( Pari-, '184.1 ), Klo-o ( Biiiiiswick, 185.1 ), 
Bartoh ( Ajaccio, 1.S07 ), and On i ( Genoa, liSliU ). 

Pa'pa (Lat,, ‘father’), the L.itin form of the 
title now, in tlie Wc'tein Church, given exclu- 
sively to the Bishop of Rome (-ee Puce). Origin- 
ally, howevei, meaning simply ‘father,’ it was 
given indiscriminately to all hishn|i'. In the 
Gieek C'lmicli, vvliethei in Greece Pioper oi in 
Uu"ia, papa i- the common apiiellation of the 
clergy. 

Papacy, riee Pope. 

Papain is a nitiogenoiis body, isolated from 
the juice of the tiopical Papaw (q.v.). The juice 
from which it is exti acted is a milky, white, iii- 
odoroub lluid, obtained by making incisions in the 
ripe fruit. From this papain is isolated by precipi- 
tation with .alcohol after the fatty matters present 
have been leinoved. The juice has heen for a long 
time used in the West Indies for making meat 
tender; but it has only recently been shown that 
papain piosscsses, like pepsin and ti-yji-in, the 
power of digesting nieat-iihie ; and this digestion 
will go on in an alkaline, a neiitial, or an acid 
solution. Hence it belong.s to the group of diges- 
tive feiments, and like them is employed in some 
cases of dyspepsia, being either adininistered inter- 
nally or employed for the pre-digestion of food. 
It has also heen used for the removal of waits 
and for the solntiun of the ‘false membiane’ in 
ca-ses of diphtheria. 

Papiil Stiite.s. Kee Chuech (St.vte-s of the). 

Papa'VeraceiC, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, heihaceous oi half shrubby, usually with a 
niUky or coloured juice. The leaves are alternate. 
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without sOipnles ; the flowers on long, one-Ilowered 
stalks. The fruit is pod-shaped or cap.suhir, the 
seeds numerous (see PoPpy). The order ia <lia- 
tinguiahed for narcotic properties. Opium (q.v.) 
is ils Miosb important product. The juice of (Jel- 
■andinc (q.v.) is very acrid. The IJlood-rool or 
Sauguinaria (q.v.) is another representative of the 
order. A mnuher of species are used in their native 
oonutvie.s for medicinal purposes. The seeds yield 
fixed oil, which, with the exception of that obtained 
from Araema/m Meximna, is quite bland. The 
Ilower.s of many species are large !i,nd showy, most 
frequently white or yellow, Bomulimes red. There 
are in all about 130 known species, natives of all 
quarters of the world, and of tropical and temperate 
climates, but they idiound mo.st of all in Europe. 

Pai^SlW {Curivn jM/xii/ti), a .small South Ameri- 
can tree of tlie natural order Piissillovaceip( formerly 
niiule the type of a small family, Papayaeeiv), 
which has now been introduced into many tropical 
and .snhtropieal countries. The fruit is eaten 
either raw or boiled. The seeds when chewed have 
in a high degree the pungency of cro.ssea. The 
powdered seeds iiud the juice of the iinripe fruit 
arc most powerful anthelmintics. The juice of the 
frnil; and the sai) of the tree render tongh meat 
tender (see IkunttN); oven the exhalationa from 
the tree have this property, and joints of meat, 
fowl.s, Ac. are hung among its hranolies to prepare 
them tor the table. It buar.s fruit all the year, 
and ia o.xoQodingly prolidc. The Clumhuru (U. 
dirjituta), another species of the same genus, a 
native of Brazil, is reniavkahlo for tlie_ extremely 
acrid and poisonous chavaclor of its juice, aud the 
disgusting .sterooraoeoua odour of its llowera.— In 
the LTnitcd Stato the name I’apaw is given to the 
AM'miua triloba, a Hinall tree of the natural order 
Aiuuuiceie, the fruit of which, a large oval berry, 3 
inches long, with soft, insipid pulp, ia eaten by 
nogroe.s, hut not generally rulishoil liy others. Ail 
parts of tlie plant have a rank smell. 

I*aiK‘iil»iii'R', a small port in (bo north-west of 
the province of Hanover, 25 iiiilea \Y. of Oldenburg 
by rail and near the Ema, with which it is con’- 
nected by canals. Pop. G916. In the neighbour- 
liood are 'extensive moor.s. 

VlviKVP. The earliest paper was doubtless that 
made from Egyptian I’aiiyrus (q.v.), Avhence all 
almihu' Avriting material is uaiiied. The papyni.s 
paper used to ho described as being made of the 
thin pellicles lying between the riiid and the pith : 
noAV it is kiioAvii to have been made of slices of tlie 
cellular pith laid longtliAvisc side by side, Avliercon 
oilier layor.a Avere laid crosswise, the Avliole mois- 
tened Avith Nile Avator, pressed and dried, and 
smoothed by being rubbed Avith ivory or a smooth 
shell. The papyrus paper Avas suparsodcil in 
Europe by pajicr of other lihroua matter gradually 
hetwecii the lOlh and lltli eonturies (see Paljso- 
UIlAiuiY). At a remote antiquity the Cliiiicso 
made paper of the hast of a special mulberry-tree, 
of sproiiks of bamboo, and of Cliiiiose grass (see 
BiKKMisiUA). According to Pang Mi-Olnh, anlihor 
of the Encyclopaidia Tung-ya, the Chinese at first 
Avi'oto on baniboo-hoardfl ; but for 300 years before 
and after Christ the usual Avriting material Avas 
paper made of .silk-Avaste, solidified in somo Avay 
not dcscrihed. The inventor of papor made of 
vegetable fibre Avas the statesman Ts’ni Lun, born 
in Kwei-yang, in the province of Iln-nan, Aviio in 
89 A.T). Avas in charge of the imperial araenals. 
In 105 A.n. it ia expressly testified that he had 
succeeded in making paper of bark, of hemp, of rags, 
and of old fishing-nets, The governor of Samar- 
kand, returning fi-om a victorious expedition into 
China in 761 a,»., hiought back amongst his 
prisoners of Avar artisans who enabled him to estab- 


lish a paper manufactory at Samarkand. Heie 
Persians learned the mystery, and soon were 
making paper of olil linen cloths. The demand 
rapidly inci cased, and nsAV papor- Avorks Avere at 
work in 795 at Bagdad, Avhere the manufacture 
Avas carried on till the 15th century. Soon paper- 
making Avas practised in Damascus, Egypt, and 
along tliG north coa.st of Africa; and ere°loncf tlfis 
paper, to Avhieli the names of papyrus and charta 
wore transferred, Ai’as imiiorted into Europe, Avliere 
it was generally known as Oharta Damasmna 
hombijc.iua, e.nttunca, and fjfmi/piva. From the 
latter adjectives it has currently' been hold that the 
earliest paper Avas made of the pulp of crude cotton- 
Avool, and that tliis Avas only gradnallv superseded 
by rag pulp. But the researches of ^Vic.sner and 
Karaliaock on 12,500 MSS. brought to Vienna from 
the Fayftm in 1884 by Archduke Rainer have 
proved that this is an error. There never Avas any 
paper made by Arabs from cotton-wool ; the charta 
iMltiinr.uw'nii all made of rags, and called ‘cottony,’ 
probably only from its resemblance to fine cotton 
cloth. The first mannfnctnre of rag paper in 
Europe wa.s in Spain under the Moors ; in 1154 
there Avas a mill at Jativa. But soon after trace, s of 
paper-making are fonml in Italy, Franco, and 
(lorm.'iny. In England there is said to have been 
a paper-mill at Slevomi-ge in Hertford in 1460, hut 
little is knoAVn of the history of paper-making in 
England till about 1558, Avhen there Avas a well- 
known mill at Dartford, Hag papor had, lioAverer, 
been commonly in use since the 14th centniy. 

The art of paper-making is one of the most use- 
ful that has been invented, and pn.pev has acquired 
a degree of iniportance Avith whioli it Avould not 
have ])con oicilited iuthe 18th eeiitury. It has been 
well ob.scrvcd that jiaper has contributed nioie 
to the advancement of the human race than any 
other material omi>loyed in the arts, and its manu- 
facture constitutes an industry depeniling more 
closely than any other on the unwoh of civihsation. 
Its uses are uoav hoyoml number ; the demand for it 
is so general that it has become an article of prime 
noccssil,y, and one that is ilaily entering more and 
more largely into the oi'dinary Avants and ordinary 
life of all o]a,ssus. Large as the make of paper is 
in the United Kmgdom, it ia nut applied to so 
many and general aahos as papei- and paper-pArlp is 
in tlie United States, Japan, and somo of the 
European conntrie.s. In the paper trade, as in 
ol.her mechanical indnstrie.s, there has heon great 
jirogrcas made in the last half-ceutnry. Chemists 
ami iiiochanic.s have each contributed their part. 
The former have fnrni.slicd improved methods for 
Avashiiig, bleaching, and colouring the paper stock, 
Avliich limst yield a different product from what was 
made by the ancients ; Avhilc the mechanical iiii- 
provements also have been many, both for boiling, 
rimuing ont, drying, and liniahing the pulp. 

The vegetable sulistancea from Avhicli paper can 
ho made are innuiuerahle, but the difficulties 
are to obtain them at a sufficiently Ioav price 
to he used profitably and to secure a con- 
tinuous snpidy. Many hooks and nowspapom 
have been printed entirely of one mal.orial, such 
as bamboo, straAV, jute, Phormium tauwx, maize 
leaves, es])arto, &c. ; at the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 a paper-maker shoAved more than si.xty webs 
or roils of paper, each made from a different 
vegetable fibre, Books, again, have been pub- 
lished Avhioli Ai'cro composed of several hundred 
leaves, all of a different iiliro. In Japan a species 
of mulberry o.sier is groAVn specially for its hark 
for paper-making. But the sulistanees available 
in Europe are few that can bo had in quantity 
at a loAV price. 

The multitude of vegetable fibres that have 
heon suggested for the use of the paper-maker is 
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bewilclei'in", l>ut of the iiuiiibei- only two have come 
into use to any "cneral extent ; these are enparto 
and wood inilp. The best sources of fibre for the 
paiier-maker'n n«e are linen and cotton ra"^ for 
white paper, and hempen coulaj^e foi brown; but 
the modern uses of paper have become so nniueions 
that rat;s are no hm;'er available in snilicieut 
ouantities for paper-making. Haring regard to 
tiie composition of paper, tlie supply woidd at first 
seem to be illimitable, inasmuch as woody fibre is 
amoug.st the most ooniunin of vegetable thing-. 
Practice, however, soon teaches tlie important 
lessons ( 1 ) that not all woody tihre i.s equally well 
adapted for the production of paper, and (2) that 
many vegetable growth.? are built up of admirable 
cellulose for the paper-maker '.s use, ))ut yield it 
with such trouble and at such cost as to he wholly 
unremunerative. Much caustic soda nr soda-ash is 
reriuired in the preparation of many fibres. 

Raw fibre may he divided into four cla.sses ; (1) 
that whieli is easily reduced and easily bleached ; 
02) that wliieh is diiiicult to bleach; (.3)'^that which 
is diilienlt to reduce, hut ea.sily bleached ; and (4) 
that wherein perfect lileachirg alleets the integ- 
ritj’ of the lihic. The longer the fihies and the 
moi-e inti'imte the mixture of theju when wet, the 
stronger will he the slieet of paper when dry. The 
shorter the fibres, tlie les.s pli.'dde will they" become 
with water, as in the ca,se of ground wood, and the 
le.ss will be the pressure which individual fibres 
exert on each otlier, and the more brittle will the 
paper .sheet turn out. 

Various early attempts to employ Espaito (q.v.) 
for paper-making are recorded, line patent date.? 
hack to 1839, and paper made of it was shown at 
the rjondon Exhibition in 18ol. But to the late 
Mr T. lioutledge is mainly due its extcn.sive era- 
ploynient by the trade. He commenced with a 
few tons at the Eyiisham Mills in 1S5C, and the 
paper for the number of the Society of Arts weekly 
journal for Xovember 28 of that year was made 
of it. Eor several years tlie makera looked very 
coldly on thi.s new material, hut gi'adually by the 
aid of Mr Pirie, Mr E. Lloyd, and othera it liecaine 
universally adopted. From an iiiipoit of 891 tons 
in 1861 it has gradually increased as follows: in 
1870, 89,156 tons; 18S0‘, 191,229 tons; and 1890, 
217,048 tons. The United Kingdom has hitherto 
monopolised the supply. Esparto is treated much 
like straw, but does not rerpiire as much soda-asli 
and chlorine to bleach it. The fibres are easily 
dissolved and bleached by chemicals. They felt 
readily and yield an excellent pulp, which is em- 
ployed alone, or mixed with rags, wood-pulp, or 
straw. It funiishes a paper pliant, resistant, trans- 
parent, and of great purity, thicker than other 
papers of the same weight, and forming a good 
printing and writing substance. 

The culims of various cereal gi-asses are employed 
where obtainable ; rice-straw in Asia, wheat, oat, 
and otlier kinds of straw in Europe. Straw was 
Used a oeutury ago for paper-making, but its exten- 
.sive use is of coinparativel.v recent (late. For low 
papers it coraniands a market, hut as a mixer it is 
interior to esparto, the internodes or knots being 
exceedingly troublesome and difficult to get rid 
of. The deficiency in the .supply of rags and the 
absence of any cheap siihstance to supplement 
esparto have led to a gi'eat run upon wood-pulp in 
the last few years for the paper-mills in Great 
Britain and most other countrie.s. Its mannfnc- 
tiire and u.se date.? practically back only to about 
1870 ; indeed its general adoption may be referred 
to the ten years later. Although not all that could 
be wished for as an adjunct or filler, its intiuduc- 
tion and employment have proved eminently useful. 
The conifers giving the .strongest and toughest fibre 
seem to be best adapted for conversion into pulp, 


althnugh many otlier -pecie^ are u-^ed. Tlie pni- 
diictiou has eeiitied cbietly in the two Hcandiiiai ian 
countries of Norway and Sweden. Fiom these 
Britain yearly receive- about 140,000 ton- of viood- 
piilp, besides what they ship to other eountiics. 
They also make a laige quantity of paper and 
p!i.-teboaul for exjioit. The qiianfity and value of 
the paper materials received by Britain in 18S9 
were : 

Rag? 4J,‘14-3 value £42f5,322 

A.C -Jir 25(5 « 1 /j90,26<3 

WuiHl-piilp 122,170 II C90,U92 

Total 3^,573 £2,207,230 

The idea of making a paper-pulp of wood wae 
repeatedly mooted in tlie early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. A patent was gianted to some iiaper-raaker.s 
in Italy in 1826. Some yeais later the ideavviia 
revived’ in iniprovenient- in Gieat Britain h\ Des- 
grand, .Johnson, Newton, and others. Mr Houghton 
took out a patent in 1857. But the mechanical 
prnce-s of Volter of Hcidenheim was that which 
gave the principal impetus to the n.se of wood-pulp. 
At fir.st the wood wil- .siiiqily rubbed down into 
pulp against the perijihcry of a wheel with a lough 
surface ; hut now hv improved chemical aiipliance,s 
a better pulp i.s pvodiietd, and the maniifactnie has 
become generally ailopted in Europe and .-Vnierica, 
adding laigely to tlie value of their fore-ts. Woocl- 
[mlii is admirahly adapted ns a principal ingredient 
111 the m.'iimfactiire of clieap paper. It i.s deficient 
in fibre, but a moderate admixture of rags, e.sparto, 
or otlier fibrous material strengthens it. It was 
about 1873 that wood-pulp began to be introduced 
in England as a paper material. At first only 
12,000 tons could be got rid of yearly, but in 1890 
as much as 137,837 tons was rec'eiveil, chiefly from 
Sweden and Norway. Much of the paper made is 
used up a second time. Koep’s patent for rework- 
ing old waste-pajicr was caviled on in the earlier 
years of the 19th century at the Neckinger Mills, 
Bermondsey. The process of manufacture then 
would seeia to have been faulty, the naper made 
being found unfit for use, and the mill was sold. 
The process lia-s, however, been brought extensively 
into use of lute year-, old new’spapers and hooks 
forming much of the material for repulping. 
Cotton and linen rag-s aie one of the mainstays of 
the paper-maker, and all countries are drawing 
largely on this waste suhstiince. In Great Britain, 
unlike sunny climes, wocdlen clothing is more 
generally worn than cotton and linen, hence 
these used vegetable fibres are not so plentiful 
with us as in A.sia and the states of soiithem 
Europe. British imports of foreign rags have been 
largely on the inerea.se : they were 20,642 tons, 
valued at £451,702, in 1880, and 34,889 ton.s, 
valued at £354,306, in 1890; hut these are princi- 
pally reshipjied. In 1889, 58,860 ton.s of British 
rags and materials for paper vvere exported, v’alued 
at £473,254, and 39,122 tons of foreign rag^ of the 
value of £345,212. 

The prices of all paper-making materials have 
fallen greatly since 1875. Rags have dropped from 
£17, 68. in 1875 to £11, 6s. per ton; esparto and 
other materials from £S to £5, 9.-. per ton. Even 
with this reduction in price, a great impetus has 
been given to the use of straw and wood-pulp, 
The demand for paper continues great. Some of 
the London daily journals consume 100 tons 
weekly ; but a-s tliey sell at low prices the paper 
they nse must he cheap. In order to reduce 
the inioe many makers introduce irrto their pulp 
sawclust and various mineral matters, such as 
kaolin or china clay. Very often 25 to 30 per cent, 
of such auhstarrees is introduced into these loaded 
papers, which do for cheap journals, the sheets of 
which have hence no solidity. But if such papers 
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aio u'^ed foi liook-woik thej' Iiave no durability, 
and aie also injnrions to tbe type. Another cause 
rvhich eontiibntos quite as inuoli to the bad quality 
of many modem papcis is the too rapid desiccation 
which the sheets nndeino in tlie preparation of 
machine sized paper. Adinillinc that many of the 
panels now made are infinitely liner, moie hoanli- 
ful, and ahove all whiter tlian tlio.se made in 
foiiuer times, it is equally true that in Rcneial 
macliiiie-made papers possess les.s stieii"th tlian the 
old hand-made papeis. Paper of pure and ^nod 
quality ought not to leave after Imrning nioie 
tlian 2 per cent, of ash. 

The question for eon.sidoiation as to the fiitiiip 
is whetliei i.aw niateiial enough can he obtained 
in quantity to keep our mills going, since esparto 
must giadually fail, and wood-pulp and rags will 
alone reinain to us, riiiless some new, cheap, and 
ahundant vegetable lihre can he met with. About 
90,000 tons of lags aie collected in Diitain, hut they 
are ehielly of cotton faluics, and even these are 
now much diawii upon for other piuqioses. flow 
riiucli longer will Belgium, Fiance, and (Jerin.any he 
disposed to pait with their lags'i and without lag.s 
woral-prrlp i.s irseless, liowevoi plentiful it may ho. 

The vaiictich of paper made aie ehielly the follow- 
ing four classes ; ( 1 ) new.s and printing papers ; (2) 
wiitiiig-paiiers of vaiioiis kiiuls, blue, cimm, ami 
yellow laid, and wove and tinted, and for acconiil- 
books, &o. ; (3) wrajipiiig oi packing papers, brown 
and purple, heavy niaiiilla for caitrhlge and hags; 
(4) niisoellancoiis, snclias light copying, tissue, and 
pottery p.ipeis, blotting and liltoring, dgaietto, &e. 
Lastly, tliuiQ aie all kiiuks of eardlioaids and iiiill- 
hoaids made. The following oiiumcralioii shows the 
piiiicipal kinds of papcis, &a. made in the lliilisli 
mills; but the list iniglit he extended to one or 
twollinnsaiid nainos of vaiioiis kiiuks and qualities. 
Account-hook, hacking, liag-jiapers, haiik-iiolo and 
hill, idotUngs, hoards, liowl-papevs, Inowus (heavy 
anil cutting ), hiittor, caps { brown for hags), cards for 
looms, caij)ot-fclt, carliidgo, casings, chart papens, 
cheques, cigaiotto, collar, coloured, copyings, 
diawings, iliyiiig royals, duplex, enamelled, engine- 
hoards (glazed and milled, paste and poiTinantcan), 
envelope -paper, filtering, lly-papeia, foil or tin- 
foil, grocery, gun-wadiliii", liosiciy, lithographic, 
loans, long elephants, manifold, manillas, marbled, 
niidilles (browns), mill wrappers, music, new-s or 
piinting.s, parolunciit, pin and noodle, plato, rail- 
way- ticliot, royal liaiids (gray, brown, blue, iiml 
wliito), sampling, skip,s, small liands (browns), tea- 
paper, tissues, tobacco, tracings, tubo-papei’, water- 
proof, wrapping, writing. It is on record that in 
1772 tlieve were .sixty varieties of paper in.ado from 
as many dillerent niaterials, and ton or twclvo 
years later the nniiiber bad been extended to 103. 
Ill those (lays all paper was manufactured by liaiid, 
eacli .sheet sejraiately. The rags weie nulped in 
rnoitais by tiip-liainmer.s, and several (lays were 
required io turn out a sample of dry finished paper'. 
The workman dipped a leotangiilai sieve or moirhl 
into the vat and deposited the sheet of fluid pulp 
on a ]iiece of felt to dry. 

This simple mode of maimfacture, which is still 
largely practised in Ilollainl and Italy, has hoeri 
supciaodod very generally by contirirnuis iiiaeliines, 
and only a small quantity of paper for special 
books, cditions-ch-liurc, and the like, besicles a 
superior writing, bank-note, and drawing paper is 
now iriade by band in liiiglarul. Millboards (n.v.) 
and pasteboard or cardboard were formerly cbrelly 
inado for bookbinding ; but now they are much in 
demand for hox-niaking, niaoliine, packing, and 
other purposes. Over 50,000 tons of straw and 
wood hoard arc imported fioni Germany, Ilollainl, 
Belgium, and other coiintrie.s, hesidiis what is 
made in Britain. 


The various inacliines foi making paper in con- 
timions lengths are wonderful piocluctions of 
meehairical slvill, being almost automatic in their 
action, and they work with marvelloiis exactness 
Those iiiacliincs consist of contrivances for causing 
an equal supply of pulp to How upon an endle.s“ 
wue-gauze apron, wliicli lorolves and caiiies on the 
paper until it is received on an endless sheet of 
felt, passing aioniid and between large coriohing. 
cylinders. These machines have now lieon brought 
to auch perfection that pa]ici can be iniide in one 
contiTiunii.s roll or weh of any length, and hefore 
leaving the iimcliine is sized, diieil, calendered 
hot-pressed, and cut into .shoots. ’ 

At the Edinhmgh Exhihition in 1886 a weh of 

E - was shown live miles long, ami at the Pitts- 
_ 1 Exhibition there was a roll 14 miles long, 18 
inches wide, which weighed 2658 lb. Some of the 
machines are 75 to 100 feet long and 126 inches 
wide, i-eqniiing a hnildiiig to tlieinsclves, and 
making a sheet of paper 7 feet in width. 

Eig. 1 i.s a side-view of a continnQu.s pappr- 
inaking machine, and lig, 2 a vortical one. 'The 
piiiiciplo of the iiiaehino is very simple ; it contaiim 
a pulp-vat. A, with a hog or wireel inside to agitate 
the pulp, ami an aiiangcmont for penning the pulp 
over the wire-gauze mould, B, B, B, B, whicli, 
iiistoai! of being in single .square.s, aa in tlie 
hand-proces.s, is an endless sheet moving round 
two rollers, a, I), wliich kee]) it Htretohed out 
and I'ovolviiig when in operation. Under the 
part wliicli receives the pul)) there is a seiies of 
.small hiass lollcis, d (fig. 1); tliese, being noaily 
close together, Icoep it )iorfectly level— a iiioat 
necessary condition ; hoHidos which there is ii 
shallow liongli, cc (fig. 1), called the save uU, 
which catches and retains the water that always 
escapo.s with .some jmlp in an.spcnsion ; and an 
arrangement of ariotion hfixe.s and tubes, /, /, / 
(fig. 1 ), worked by air-pumps, which draw much 
of the water nut as the pulp passes over them, 
The pulp is kept from I'liiming over the sides liy 
straps called det'Llcs, wliicli aio also endless 
hands, usually of vulcanised india-rubber, cariieil 
round moving lolleis so that they tiavcl with the 
wile-gauze, and thorofmc oiler no reshstanco to it, 
111 addition to all this the framework on which 
the snifaco of the wiie-gaiizo rests lias a shoggliiig 
inotloii, or .side-shake, whicli has an important 
circcl ill working the lilires together hofore the pulp 
finally settles dorvii. IVlicn it reaches the corn'll- 
iiuj-rolh, which jjre.ss out most of the remaiiiiiiv 
moisture, arid carry it forward to the first and 
second series of pi'es.s-rolls by means of an end- 
less weh of felt which passes round them, the S])ocd 
of these rollers and the travelling sheet of felt, 
CC (liga 1 and 2), is nicely calculated, so as to 
prevent a strain upon tho still very teiidov weh 
of paircr. Soinetimes the upper rollers of these 
two serie,s are filled with Btuam in oi'der to omn- 
mence drying the web. Tlio paper is now trusted 
to itself, ami passes on, as indicated by tlie aiiorvs, 
from the second press-rolls to the lust set of drij- 
ivg cyUnders, Dl) (fig.s. 1 and 2), whore it again 
meets with a felt shoot, which keeps it in close 
contact with the drying cylinder.s, which are of 
largo size, and lilled with stoaiii. Around these it 
passes, drying as it goes, and is then received 
lielweeii VadUyo smoollimg-rolls, or damp calondei.s, 
which prp.ss both surface's, and remove tho inaiks 
of tho wire and felt, which are until then visible 
on the paper. Thi.s necessarily is done before the 
drying is iiuite completed ; and from tho snroqth- 
ing-rolls it pas.seia to the second scries of tlrying 
cylinders, E (Iigs. 1 and 2), where tho drying is 
finished, and thence to the oalendois, wliioli are 
polished rollers of hard cast-iron, .so adjusted as 
to give a considerable pressnio to the paper, and 
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piodtice a glo'-sine'^ of 
fell! face. For iviiting- 
pajieii the paper pa^'ses 
tliiougli a bliallow 
tiijiigli of ^ue after 
leaving tlie diving 
cylinders, and tlien 
pa&'^es over nnotlicr 
■-eiies of skeleton cj'lin- 
dei^, with fans moving 
inside, hp which it is 
again diied without 
iieat, and aftenvaids 
passes through the 
caleiideis. Punting 
mid other papers aie 
usually sized hy niix- 
iiig the size in the pulp, 
in wliicli stage the 
colouring iiiateiials — 
siidi as ultramarine for 
the hliie tint of fools- 
cap — aie also intio- 
diiced. Still following 
tlie paper web in tlia 
(hawing (lig. 1), it is 
seen to pass fioni the 
caleiideis to anotlier 
machine, F ; this slits 
the w'eb into widtlis, 
which ate again cro'S- 
cut into .sheets, the 
si/e of wliich is legu- 
lated at will. In the 
United States, for line 
hook-work, tlie [ia[ier 
iceeivos a white uoat- 
ingr after it has been 
made ; it is the tinish 
thus given to tlie sui- 
faoe that renders the 
illustrations seen in the 
best American maga- 
zines possible. _ The 
water - mark is ini- 
piessed on maohiiie- 
inade paper hy means 
of a line light-wiie 
cylinder with a wiie 
woven pattern; this U 
placed ovei the wire- 
gaiize .sheet upon which 
the pulp is spread, hat 
near the otliei end of 
it, so that tiie light 
impression of the 
marker may act upon 
the paper just when it 
ceases to he pulp, and 
this lemains all through 
its eouise. Theie are 
manv other interesting 
2 ir>ints about the paiier- 
iiiachine, but their in- 
troiluction here would 
lather tend to confuse 
the reader. Its pro- 
ductive power is veiy 
great ; it move.s at a 
late of from 20 to 200 
feet per minute, spread- 
ing pulp, ooiicliing, 
drying, anil calendering 
as it goes, so that the 
stream of pulp flowing 
in at one end is in two 
minutes passing out 
■finished paper at the 
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otlier. It lias lieen computed that an ordinary 
machine, making wol)s of paper 54 indies wide, 
will turn out four miloa a day. 

Paper Production of the World . — The following 
is a tolerably accurate' return of the paper-mills of 
Europe iu 1890, and their aunual production : 



Mllla. 

TuiliL 

United Kingdom 

300 

400,000 

Franco 

.. . . m 

240,000 

Germany 

1033 

180,000 

Aiistro'llungaiy 

.. .. 741 

72,000 

Italy 

. . .230 

48,000 

Simiii 

.... on 

13,000 

Sweden and Norway. . . . 

... 131 

14,000 

Netlieriaiids 

. . C6 

7,200 

Bussia 

. 40 

33. SOD 

Belgium 

. 37 

22,600 

SwiLzeiland . 

. . , . SI 

10.000 

Portugal 

. 10 

0,000 

Ueinnaik 

. IS 

8.000 

Bounmnla and Gu’cce 

■1 


Tulul 

S’Jbd 

1,019,800 


Tilany of the mills may not he working, some pro- 
duce pulp only, and tlio vat-made jiapor is included 
in the estimate of production. Assuming 1 million 
tons are made annually, this may bo valued at 
£30,000,000, of which half is the prime co.st of the 
raw material. 

It i.s dillicult to dctoriiiine with any precision 
the nuaiitifcy of paper now made iu the United 
Kingdom, a's the mamifaetiire is free from tax ; 
hub wo may form a fair estimate hy looking 
at the progres.s under the duty rate, and judging 
of the advance since from the increased e.xpmts 
ami tlie stimulus now given to production. The 
following are ollicial ligures of the quantity 
of paper charged with duty before the abolition 
of the tax, which brought in .01,500,(100. In 1812, 
43,l(j(J tons; 1852, 70, 000 toms ; 1801, 102,150 
toms. In 1851 Mr Poole, in lii.s Utati.^tics of Jiritish 
ComuiBrix, stated tliat there were thou 137 paper- 
mills at work in the United Kingilom ; 349 in 
Eufrland, 48 in Sootlanil, and 10 in Ireland. The 
weight of paper made amounted to 02,000 tons; 
the estimated rnilue of which was ,(;3,0()0,000. The 
nnmhor of mills in 1800 was 397 j iu 1870, 309. Mr 
W. Arnot, in his course of lectures on the ‘Tech- 
nology of the Paper 'J'rade ’ before the Society of 
Arts in 1877, stated the number of papor-mills 
working iu the Tlnited Kingdom at 385; of which 
300 were in England, 0,5 iu Scotland, and 20 iu 
Ireland. Thu uuiuher of machines em)doyed ho 
gave at about 520, producing 350,000 toms of ]>aper, 
whieh, with 10,000 tons of hand-made, gave a 
total production of 300,000 tons. This ouanUty ho 
estimated to ho worth £10,000,000 Hterliug. This 
is, liowovcr, far too high an estimate, having 
regard to the depreciated prices resulting from 
the fall in ^'ahie .since 1880. The 400,000 tons 
made at the i)reseut time cannot ho valued at more 
than £12,000,0(10. As.suiniiig the aunual produoliou 
of paper iu tlie United Kingdom at present to he 
400,000 tons, tlio home c'omsumi>U()n is cvhlentlj' 
largo and progressive, for \ve only export in hooks 
and paper about 57,000 tons, while we import of 
writing and printing papei's 15,000 ions. Nows- 
]ja])erH, hooks, and periodical literature use u]) 
fully oue-lmlt of our total make. Schools and 
public odiees ami correspuiidonce oousuiue much of 
the remainder, leaving hut little for wrappnng, 
packing, and other purposes. Judging from the 
(lata adduced, the .British papcr-inaunfacluro has 
more than quadrupled since the abolition of the 
paper-duty. 

The export ira(|c of the United Kingdom in 
juiper has jieen rapidly progressive, a,s the hgnrea in 
the following talus wdll show ; the first of its two 
columns comprising writing-paper, printing-paper, 
and envelopes ; and the seconci all other kinds of 
paper. 


1870 .,.. 

1880 

1880 


130,060 

.330,118 

.712,240 


38,406 

134,460 

210,690 


The avei'age ])rico of jiaper, which iu 1874 ^^8 
a.s high as £3, 2s. per cwt., has fallen as low as 
30,8. per cwt. The superiority of the British over the 
continental manufacture has obtained for Erilain 
a steadily increasing husiiicss in the markets of 
Asia, South America, ami her Colonies. In igyq 
the value of the lirilish i)aper of all kimls expoited 
was £915,925 ; iu 1889 it was £1,602,075, even at 
the much lower juices ruling. In 1889 was ini- 
[lorted of pajicr and pasteboard of all kinds 
2,110,000 ewL, an increase of 1 million cwt. over 
1882. 


In the United StaLo.s e(jual progress has been 
made iu the pajier-maimfactuie as iu Great 
Ilritaiu. The first mill was established in 1(390, on 
ground now included within Bhiladeljihia. In 1770 
there were forty paper-mills in Pennsylvania, New 
Jereey, and Ilelawaro, ami only three or four in New 
England. In IH-IO there wore in the United States 
hot 426 )>a]ier-niills ; in 1800, 443; and in 1860, 
500, jn-odueing 00,000 tons ; in 1872 there were 812 
mills, owned hy 705 firms, making 260,000 tons, 
Atjrrcsenl, witli over 1000 uajier-mills having 3000 
machines, the quantily made greatly excoechs that 
of the llnitod Kingihmi ; the amount in KOitic of 
the last year.s of (he tleeadc 1880-90 amoimting to 
over 1,200,000 tons. In the otliei parts of America 
tlievo are 85 paiier-mills. In Asia there are 
19 paiior-mills, ncsidcH iiumerou.s va(,s; in Africa, 
4 ; and in Au.slralasia, 7 ; making a total of neaily 
4500 mills in the woild. 'J’ho ju'otluetion of liand- 
made jiajiurs in China and Jajian it is imposBihle to 
estimate. China has made groat striiles in her 
exitorts of jiajier of all kinds, h'rom about 76,000 
cwt. a few year.s ago tlie export advanced to 200,000 
cwt. in 1887, valued at £301,000. The greater part 
of tlui i>a])(‘r now made in the world — at least throe- 
fourths — is believed to ho used for printing on, since 
the cnrrcsjiondc'mje carried on in many ooim tries out 
of Eurojic is comparatively small. 


There arc wmks on pajiur nml pnpor-maldng hy Hot- 
nmim (New York, 1878), Mimsoll (New York, 1870 ), 
Arolier (1870), Dunlmr (1881), Parkinson (1880), C. T. 
Davis (188(1), and CJro.ss aiul Hevan (1887). Per okl 
water-marks dating from 1478, wa Arrhwolo;im,vo]. xii, 
Por aiioient paper -making, soe llirth, Ohincsischc Stmlien 
(1890), and Karalmook, Van Aruhischi: Papier. "WAt-L- 
rACEli is the Buhjeol of a Beinvratc article, 


l*ni>lllagfolu:i, anciently a jirovince of Asia 
Minor, oxleniling along tlie sontheiu shores of the 
Black Boa, from the Ilalys on the east to the 
Partlienius on the west (which sejiarates it from 
Bitliynia), and inland on the smith to Galatia. 
Its limils, liowcver, were somewhat diil'erent at 
dilh'veut times, and it, suoocssively belonged to 
Lydia, Pemia, and Romo. Its capital W'as Binojie. 
The I'aphlagonians are Hiijijiosed lo have been of 
Byriau or ,Semi(,ic. origin, like (he C’ajipadnciaus. 


Paphos, two ancient eilios in Cyprus. Okl 
Pajihos (now KyUia) was situated iu the western 
part of the island, about IJ mile from the coast. 
It jirohahly was fouiuh'd liy the Pliamicians, and 
was famous, oven before I-lomor’s time, for a tenqile 
of Voims, who was said to liave here risen from the 
sea old, so hy, whence lim- epithet Ajihroditi;, ‘ foam- 
sprung.’ This was the liomo of the ‘Paphian 
Venus,’ and hither crowds of pilgrims used to come. 
The other Paphos [Pupho or Jiajf'ii) was on the 
seacoast, about 8 miles west of the older city, and 
was the jilaee in whieh the ajioBtle Paul proclaimed 
the gospel hofure the proconsul Boigius. 

Pai>ia,s, Bishop at ITierapolis, in Phrygia, in 
the earlier half of the 2d century, is known to n» 
only from references hy IreniBus, .Eusebius, and a 
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few otlieiu, iiiid from fragments of his lost rvork 
pienerveil in tlieir writings (see especially Eu&ehius, 
Histona Ecd. iii. 39 ). Irenrcns speaks of him as a 
‘hearer of John’ — evidently meaning the apcBtle. 
Eusebius a]itly quotes Papias himself against 
Irenmus on the point ; but, while die quotation 
justifies his criticism tlius fai', it does not fully 
hear out his own view that Papias claimed to have 
been a hearer of two otlier disciples of the Lord, 
Aristion and tiie elder (not the apostle) John. 
There is, then, no veiy leliahle evidence of personal 
intercourse with any of the immediate followers of 
Jesus. On the otlier liand, some of the links 
hetween Pajiiaa and the apostles aie definitely 
known ; for two daughters of the apostle Pliilip, 
living in Hierapoli.s, related traditions to him, anil 
he was a ‘companion of Polyoarp’ (69-153 A.D.), 
Bishop at Smyrna, who in his youth had been a 
disciple of the apostle John. Tlie .statement, how- 
ever, in the Chronkon Faschale, that Papias faiittered 
at Pergamnm in the year of this eonteiiiiiorary’s 
mai'tyrilom at Smyrna, rests on the compiler’s mis- 
reading of Eusebius [Hkt. Eccl. iv. 15). 

The only work wliich he is known to have written 
is the Logion hyriakon excqSsis ( ‘ Expo.sition of 
Oracles of the Lord’), in five hooks, which on 
various grounds, including an expression in a frag- 
ment recently discovered, may he prohahly assigned 
to the period 140-150. It ks'now generally agreed 
that the signification of ‘ oracles ' is not to he 
absolutely limited to ‘discourses,’ and tliat by 
‘ Oracles of the Lord ’ we are to understand a 
record, or records, of the Lord's .saying.s, includ- 
ing at lea.st a setting of nnn-ative.' Part of the 
author’s design was to supplement his expoisitiona 
with trustworthy oral traditions. But the scanty 
remains ai'e enough to show that Papias was, as 
Eusebius says, ‘ of very small intellect,’ credulous, 
and fond of recording the wonderful. Ili.s doctiinal 
oharaoteristio is a quaint millenarinui.sm, with 
traces of the Apocalypse of Baruch. 

But it is in relation to the New Testament 
canon, and especially to what is known as the 
synoptic problem, that Papias is of real importance. 

I The fragment healing on Mark runs thus: ‘This 
also the elder (John) said : “ M.ark, haring become 
the interpreter (recorder) of Peter, wrote down 
accurately whatever he remembered, without, how- 
ever, recording in order what w;us either said or 
done by Christ,'’ ’ &c. Many scliolars inaiiitaiii 
that the words suit the second gospel as we have 
it, while others who deny this accept them as an 
account of its gi-oiindwork. Still greater intere.st 
attaches to the short fragment on Matthew : 

‘ Matthew, tlien, composed the oracles in the 
Hebrew (Aramaic) language, and each one inter- 
preted them as he could.^ This statement has 
often been called in question, but the he.-'t authori- 
ties now hold that Papias is con-ect as to the 
Araniaie original, and tliat the canonical gospel, 
while evidently not a translation, is a Greek 
edition, by either Matthew himself or some writer 
unknown. On the whole, the two-dociiment hypo- 
thesis of the origin of the synoptics, which at 
present holds the field, coincides remarkably with 
the above two fragments (see Gospels). As to 
the rest of the canon, Papias quoted 1 John and 
1 Peter, and was cited as an authority for the 
‘ credibility ’ of the Apocalypse. There are also 
some indication.s that he knew the fourth gospel. 

For Papias generally, see Liglitfoot, Essayit on ike Work 
entilled ‘Supernatural Bdiyion ’ (1889) ; for the collected 
fragments, the Fatrum Apost. Opera of Gebhardt, Har- 
iiaok, and Zahn ; tor an English translation, the A/iie- 
jyicene Zibrary, vol. L 

Papier-inflclld (Fr., ‘mashed or pulp paper'). 
This name is applied to a material consisting either 
of paper-pulp or of sheets of paper pasted together, 


which by a peculiar tieatment resembles vainiahed 
or laeqiiered wood in one class of articles made of 
it, and in another class (chiefly architectural onia- 
rnents) sonienhat resembles plaster. Other sub- 
stances are, however, mixed with paper, especially 
for the latter class of ohject.s. Among eastern 
nations, where vaniished and deeurated article.* in 
papier-nii'iclie have long been made, the finest 
work has been proilnced in Persia, and next to 
it in Cashmere. The articles chielly made are 
cases for jiens and other writing mateiiaks, as well 
as boxes and trays. In Japan varioms objects are 
niannfactured by glueing together a number of 
sheets of the soft and Hexible paper of that country 
rrjion moulds, when it is in a ilanrp state. 'I'liis 
kind of papier-nrficlrd, which is light, strong, and 
elastic, was at one time trsed in that cormtrv for 
hehirets and other jiarts of armour. No doulit it 
rvas frottt one or other of these eastern conntiies 
that the art of working in papier-mCiche was 
acquired by Europeans. 

Articles of papier-nrnclre were extensively made 
in France in the liivst half of the ISth century. Snh- 
sequently the niairulactrrre was largely developed 
irr Gernrany. Tlie painted papier-iiitiche snirii'- 
hoxes aird other articles tenried 7‘enii.s M.artin 
work, from the fact that they were made by a 
coach -pain ter narrred Jlartin, nlro had a peculiar 
way of varnishing thenr, were in the ISth century 
pojinlar throughout Europe, atrd fine &]iBeinteirs 
are still sought after by collectors. Pyner-nri'iolre 
appears to have been introdrreed into England for 
the purpose of imitating Japanese tr-ays of laeqrreied 
wood. In 1772 Henry Clay of Birrrtingharrt took 
out a, patent for making papier-miiclrd of sheets of 
specially prepared paper pasted together upon a 
mould. In tlris way he produced panels for doors 
and walls, besides cabinets, screens, tables, tea- 
trays, &c., and the.se are still niannfiictur-ed. The 
best papier -nr. ‘'iclie is made by Clay’s nretlrnd ; but 
it is also irtade from paper-pnlp to which glito has 
been added, and tlris is pressed hetween dies to 
give it the reqrrired shape. There is a tlrird kind 
uraile of coarse fibr ous nraterial, mi.xed with earthy 
matters and a hiiidittg size, certain chenricals heirtg 
added to render it incorrrbustihle. Suppose that a 
tray -blank of pasted sheets has been formed upon 
a inctal inottld. It is then heated to 120” F,, and 
afterwards di]>ped in a mixture of lin.seed-nil and 
spirits of tar (other mixtures are used) to Irardcn 
it and make it resist moisture. It i.s again placed 
in a stove, aird when taken out it is jilaneil and 
filed to give it the required fini.sh. The tray now 
gets several coat-s of tar varnish and lampblack, 
each of which is rubbed down vritlr pumice, and 
stoved oirce more. It is then ready to be decorated, 
after which it receives a coat of transparent varnish, 
and is finally polished with the hand. 

Carton-pien-e, which has been extensively em- 
ployed for the intenial decoration of hnildings 
(lunch in the same way as plaster), is formed of 
pajier-imlp mixed with whiting and glue, and 
pressed into plaster moulds. It is next hacked 
with jiaper, allowed to set, and dried in a hot 
room. Ccntmic Fapicr-mAchc (JIartin’s patent 
dated March 15, 1858) is a very plastic substance, 
which can be readily moulded or otherwise woiked 
into any required foi-m. It is composed of paper- 
pulp. resin, glue, drying oil, and sugar of lead, 
well kneaded together. 

There are various nays of decorating papier- 
mAclie. For ten-trays, caskets, panels, and other 
objects with a black varnished surface, what is 
called ‘inlaying’ with plates of mother-of-pearl 
shell, scarcely thicker than stout writing-paper, 
has been largely practised. The pieces of shell 
are stuck on with varnish, and the design painted 
on them n ith a protecting varnish. An application 
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of acid ilis&olvea away tlie iinpi'otectecl ijarta, and 
then the interspaces are lllled up witli vaimish. 
When the surface is nihbed witli pinnice-stone the 
superfluous varnish is roinor'ed, and the shell orna- 
ments displayed. In a similar way the surface 
can he ‘ inlaid ’ with cut-out metal devices, Flower 
and land.scape painting has also heen much em- 
ployed in the way of decoration, as well as boirlerh 
and other ornaments in leaf gold. Owin" to the 
extensive importation in recent year.s of cheap 
Japanese lacquer wares (see Lacquer), the Bir- 
mingham manufacturers of papier-mdclie have now 
largely resorted to an inexpensive decoration hy 
transfer-printing, which can he done hy hoys and 
girls instead of higldy-jiaid artists. A change has 
also taken place in tire nature of_ the matcri.al 
itself, which has recently heen chioHy made of 
wood-pulp from Sweden. A limited qn.antity of 
the old lugli-class papier-mdchc is, however, still 
regularly manufaoturud. The variety of papicr- 
milchi') adopted for areliitoctnral ornaments, wliich 
are u.snally more or le.ss in relief, can ha reiulily 
painted, gilded, or bronzed. The apiilication of 
papier-mftclic to articles requiring great strength, 
sucli as wheels for railway carriages, lias not proved 
so sncce.sstul as was at one time anticipated. 

Pai*ilioiiacea^ (from Lut. /Hipilw, ‘butter- 
fly’), a aul)-order of the natural order of plants 
generally called Lognmino.sic (fpr'.), the plants of 
wliich have flowers of the peoiiliar .structure called 
pupil ionacooHS, and of wliich the Pea and Bean 
adbrd familiar oxamplos. Piniilionaceous llowors 
have live petals, imbricated in o.stiviitiou (hud), 
one of which, railed tlie vcxillinii, m stdiuhcrd, is 
siqiorior, turned no.xt to the a.xis, and in estivation 
folded over the rest ; two, called the (da', or whiffs, 
are lateral ; and two are inferior, which aro often 
united by their lower margiii.s, foriiiiiig the mrinti,, 
or keal. The iinmher of the Papilionacoic is very 
great — about 4800 apeoias lieiiig known. They are 
found ill ail parts of tlie worlii, ahoundiiig in the 
tropics. Many have siipcrh and beautiful ilowcvs; 
many are plants of hoaiitifiil form ami foliage, 
trees, Hliruhs, nr liorhaccouH plaiits ; many po.sscss 
valuable madieinal proiiertica j and many are of 
great inijmrtauce as fiirnishing food for njan 
and for domestic animals, others us fuvtiisliiiig 
dyes, lihro, timhor, &o. See Bliooii, Laditiinom, 
(jj.ovEU, Bisan, Pea, Liii'icumk, Liquorice, 1n- 
Dioo, Sandalavood, &e. 

Piipilliip. 8oe Ruin, Ta.ste. 

Papin, Denis, a French iiliysicist, Avas horn at 
Blois, 22(1 August 1(147, amt studied medicine in 
Aiigev.s, AVliere lie practised for snnio time as n 
piliysioian. But, liecoming acQuaiiitod with Huy- 
gens, he helped him in Ins experiments with the 
air-pump ; then, crossing to England, he assisted 
Boyle in Ids physical experiments, invented the 
ceiidensiTig pump and the steam digester (1081) — a 
sorb of steam cooking apjiaratus, to wliich Avas 
applied for the first time a, safety-valve — and Avas 
made a iiieiiiher of the Iloyiu Society (1680). 
Shortly afterwards he proceeded to Venice for the 
purpose of liolpiiig to coiuluet a noAvly-fouuded 
acaclora.v of seieiieo, Init Avas hack in London in 
1084. Three years later he avus appointed jiro- 
le.ssor of Mathematics at Marburg, lint from 1606 
to 1707 worked in Cassel. Then, returning to 
England, he died in obscurity, prohahly in 1712. 
To Papin belongs the honour of having ilrst applied 
steam ( 16D0) to produce motion hy raising a piston, 
and Avith this ho combined the simplest means of 
prodnoing a vacuum beneath the raised piston — 
viz. by condensation of aqueous vapour. In virtue 
of tins his biographer claims that ho is really the 
inventor of the steam-engine. lie is the inventor 
of the safety-valve, an essential part of his digester; 


and he discovered the jirinciple of action of the 
siphon. 

Plia papers were mostly printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions, Ada Eruditorim, Journal des Savans 
&c. lie also wrote Noumllcs ISxjKriences du Vuiie 
(1‘ai'is, 1(174). See Lives by Brnouf (Paris, 1874) and 
Gerlaml (Berlin, 1881). T-Iis correspondemie with Hnv. 
sens and Leibnitz was pnhlisliod liy Gorlaiid (Eprlii, 
1881). See Vatiire, vol. xxiv. (1881). ’ 

Papiiiciin, Louis Jo.sepii, Canadian states- 
man, was horn at Montieal in October 1789. At 
twenty ho Avas elected to the Legislative Assembly 
and speedily Avorked lii.s Avay to the head of the 
Kadical or Froiioh-Caiiadian party, and in 1815 was 
chasen speaker of the ITmise of A.sseiiihly for 
LoAA'er Canada, a post that he held until 18, S7. 
He opposed the union ol Upper and LoAVer Canada', 
roriiinfated the grievances and demands of hia 
party in the Ninety-two Be.snlntions, and agitated 
actively agaimsl the imiicrial govermiiont. When 
the province rose in rohellion in 1837, a Avarraiit 
Avas issued against Bapiiicau for liigli- treason, 
though ho took no active part in the (igliting. He 
escaped to Paris ; hut returned to Canada, par- 
doned, in 1847. Ho died at Monlehello, in (Jiielieo, 
on 23il September 1871. 

PapiiiiaiHis, HiMiuius, doAvn to the time of 
Justinian the most celohrated of the Eoman jurists, 
lived at Romo during the reign of Septiinius 
SoveruH, avIioso socoiid Avifo is said to have iieen 
his relative. Botlr he and So)itimius Avore pupils 
of Scievola ; Papinianns sucocedoil the prinoo as 
luluucdlus Jisci, and afteinvards hold tlie ollico of 
■pnt’/cutiis prwtorio. Tlic son and successor of 
Severus, Caraonlla, cansod Papiniainis to lie put to 
death in 212. His Avorks consist of ,87 hooks of 
QuwsUones, 19 of Jlcsiimisu, 2 of Dc/hiitiones, and 
he. AtinUiTiis ; from tliese Avorks 09,7 o.xeorjits Avere 
incorporated in Justinian’s Vandtiois. 

PapiXAiiliciiii, Cn’j'Tii’Riiin HisiNiiicir, Count 
A'ON, an im]iorial gimeral of groat note in the 
'I’liirty YeiU's’ War, avus horn at Pappeiilieiin, in 
Middle Franconia, Bavaria, 20th May lOD-h of a 
A’ory .ancient SAvaliian family, in Avliieh the dignity 
of Marshal of the Emiiire became hereditary about 
the 13th or 14th century, and many of Avhose nieiii- 
hois had greatly distinguished Lheniselve.s in the 
AA’iirs of l.liu middle ages. At twenty he Avoiit over 
to the liimian Catholio Clinreh, and thenceforth 
sigiialLsed himself hy his llory zeal in its cause, 
After serving under the king of Poland in his wars 
Avith the Riissiiiiis and T’urks Paiipciilieim Joined 
the army of tho Catliolie League, and in tlie battle 
of Prague ( 1620) stayed tho lliglit of tlie Austrian 
cavalry, and hy a Avell-tiiiied and furious eliargo 
turned tlio tide of battlo against the Bohemians, 
In 1623 lie received from tho emperor tho comniand 
of a cavalry regiment of tho famous ‘ Papponlieiiiier 
Dmgoous.’ In 1625 he becamo general of the Span- 
ish lionso ill Loiiihardy ; iiut in 1626 ho re-entered 
tho Amstrian service, and after supiiressiiig a danger- 
ous revolt of tho jieasants of tJjipor Austria, in 
Avhich 40,000 of the pea.sants ]iorislied, ho joined 
the army Avhich Avas opposed to the Protestant 
Le,ague, and, in association Avith Tilly, carried on 
many campaigns against tho Danes, SAVodes, and 
Saxons. It Avas I’apponlieiin who induced Tilly to 
attack Magdeburg (ipv.), and on his head rc.sls in 
great measure the guilt of tho ferooious iiiassaoie. 
His I’eckless bravery involved Tilly against his 
Avill in the disastrous battle of Breitenfeld lint to 
some extent he retrieved his eharacter by his heroic 
ollorts to remedy the loss and protect tho retreat 
of the army. After Tilly’s death he served under 
Wallenstein, Avho detached him Avitli eight regi- 
ments to protect Cologne, hut, on hearing of the 
advance of Gnstavus, sent an. urgent order for lua 
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Teturu. Pappenlieiiii anived at Lutzen at tlie 
iiioiDent wlien tYalleiibtein’s arruy was on the 
point of heinf; completely routed, and at the head 
of his cuirassieta he charged the left wing of the 
Rwoiles with such fury as to throw it into con- 
fuaian, aud for a moiiienfc change the foitune of 
the battle. He was mortally wounded in the last 
charge, and died a few hours afterwards at Leipzig, 
N ovemhev 7, IGS'2, with a smile on his countenance, 
after learning that Gustavus Adolphus was dead. 
‘God he praised r he Sfl,id ; ‘I can go in peace, 
now that that mortal enemy of the Catholic faith 
has had to die before me. ’ 

Pappus. See CoMPusiT.E. 

Pappus OF ALEX-tSDiti-V flourished about the 
end of either the .3d or the 4th century -V. d. Which 
of the.se dates i.s the moi e probable it is diificult to 
determine, owing to conflicting evidence, hut recent 
opinion inclines to the former. Siiidas state.s that 
Pappus was a contemporary of Theon, thu.s placing 
him towards the end of tlie 4th century, and 
ascribes several treatises to liim. These treatises 
Irave not .survived, and the only woip by which 
Pappus is how known, his Maihcmuiical 
Collection, receives no mention from 
Suidas. This work con.sisted of eight 
books, the flr,st and the earlier part of the 
second of which are lost, and iu interest 
is mainly, though not e.vcluoively, histori- 
cal. Protn what reirraiirs of tiro second 
book, it is conjectured that the lu.st two 
books were arithmetical. The third book 
explains some of the nretlrods for the 
duplioatioa of the cube, treats of the pro- 
gressions and tire ftve_ regirlar polyhedra. 

The fourth hook discu.sse.s the figure 
called the arbelos { ‘ a shneirraker’s knife ’), 
the spiral of Araliirriedes, tire eonehoid of 
jSioomedea, and the q^uadratrix of Uiiro- 
stratus. The lifth hook contains some 
theorenrs regarding isoperimetrical figures 
plane and solid, attd a short account of 
the serni-regiilar solids of Archimedes. 

The .sixth honk comnrerrts oit .sonre of 
the U'orks of Theodo.siiis, Ari.starchir.s of 
(Samos, and Euclid. Fronr the severrlh 
honk, wliiclr is the longest arrd irrost valu- 
able of the Collection, is derived a large 
p.avt of our ktrowledge of Greek geometry. 

Many of the writings here analysed^ are 
no longer extant, and it is on the indi- 
cations (in the notable instarree of 
Euclid’s Ponsnu, the very obscure indications) 
which Pappus gives of the olrject or the contents 
of tlierrr that the geoureters of the ITtlr and 18th 
centurdes relied for their restorations of these 
writings. Tire eighth hook is devoted mainly to 
rrreehanics. The matherrtatical interest of the Col- 
lection does not equal the historical, hut several of 
the books contain important theorems, the dis- 
covery of which is probably due to Papptrs himself. 
One of these has been long associated with the 
rrattre of Grrhlirrim ( 1577-164,8). Some others have 
received a brilliant development from the rnatlre; 
maticians of irrodern times. The last .six hooks of 
the Mathematiad CoUoctioii were translated into 
Latin by Conrntandinns, ait Italian geometer, ami 
were published in 1588 ; another edition appeared 
in 1660. Fragments of the Greek te.xt have been 
printed at various times in England, France, and 
Germany, hut the only complete edition is that 
of Frideriens Hnlt.scli, Pappi AUxandrini Collec- 
tionis qitcE supersunt [Z \’o\s. Berlin, 1876-78). 

Papna. See New Guinea. 

Papules, or Pl.MPLES, are ‘solid small eleva- 
tions of the skin,’ and may he either pale in colour 


or inflaiiimatoiy and more or less red. Papules 
ocenr On an early stage in the development of the 
eruption in many skin diseases— e.g. in eczema, 
where they .speedily become ve-ielcs ; or in acne, 
where they hecoirie pustule.-. The papular diseri'es 
proper, wjiere the eruption in its fully develnpetl 
form consi.-ts of papules, are lichen and prurigo. 

Papy'rilS, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Cyperaceop of which there are several sjreoie.-', 
the most important being the Egyptian Papyrus or 
Papi/nis of tire ancients [P. anhqvornm, Oupenm 
papyrus of Linnreus) — a kind of sedge, 8 to 10 feet 
high, with a very strong, woody, aioiriatic, creep- 
ing root, long, sharp-keeled leave.s, and naked, 
lealle-s, triangular, soft, and cellular stern-, as 
thick as a man’.s arm at the lower par t, and at their 
upper exti-emity hearing a compoimd umbel of 
extieiiiely rmmerous drooping -pikelets, with a 
general involucre of eight long filrfonii leave.-, 
e.-rch -pikelet containing .-i.x to thirteen florets. 
By the ancient Egyptians it wa.- called pnmi, from 
which the Greek 'papyrus is derived, altliongh it 
was al-o calleil by theni by bios and deltas. The 
Hebrews called it ffOiiif, a word rebeiiiljling the 


I’apjTus. 

Coptic qom, or ‘ volume ; ' its modern Arabic name 
is berdi The plant is nearly extinct in Lower 
Egypt, hnt is found in Nuhia (whence it was 
pro'haidy introduced into Egypt) and Ahys-inia. 
It still grows in tire Jordan Valley, in the neigh- 
hourliood of Jaffa, and al-o of Sitlon, in parts of 
the Sinai Desert, and in Sicilju It is often a con- 
spicuous featnr-e in Afr ican vegetation. It is lepre- 
.senteil on the oldest Egyptian iiromririents, and as 
reaching the height of about ten feet. It was 
grown in pools of still water, growing ten feet 
above the water, and two beneath it, and restricted 
to the di.-tricts of Sais and Sehennytris. The 
papyrus (not nrerely P. papyrus, hut P. dives, 
which i- .still foiiml in Egjqrt) was n.serl for many 
purposes, hotlr ornamental anti useful, such as 
wreaths for the head, sandals, boxes, Iroat.s, and 
cordage, hut the P. papyrus was valued priiicipajly 
for a kind of paper calletl by its name. Its pith 
was boiled anil eaten, and its root dried for fuel. 
The papyrus or Paper (q.v.) of the Egyptians, 
made of strips of its pith in layer's, tvas of the 
greatest reputation in antiquity, and it appears 
on the earliest iiiomiinents in the shape of long 
rectangular sheets, which were rolled up at one 
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end, and on ■which the sorihe wrote with a reed 
called l-ash, with i-ed or black ink made of an 
animal carlion. When newdj" prepared it was white 
or brownish white and lissom ; bnt in the process 
of time those papyri which have reached the present 
day have hecoine of a liglit or dark hrown eolonr, 
and exceedingly brittle, breakinn; at the touch. 
Vapyrus was connnonly used in Egypt for the pmi- 
poses of writing, and was, in fact, the paper of the 
period ; but, altliongh nenliimed hy early Greek 
authors, it does not airocav to have come into 
general nsa among tlie Greeks till after the time 
of Alexander the (Sreat, when it was extensively 
exported from tlie Egyptian ports under the 
Ptolemies. It was, however, always an expen- 
sive article to the Greeks. Among the Romans 
it docs not appeal' to Irave hoen in use at an early 
period, although tlic , Sibylline hooks are said to 
have heen writion on it. It was cultivated in 
Calahria, Ajmlia, ami the marshes of the Tiber, 
hut tlie staple was no doubt imported from Alex- 
andria. So extensive was the Alexandrian manu- 
factory that Hadrian, in his visit to that city, was 
sLruclc hy its extent. It continned to he employed 
in the easlorn and western cmjiire till the 12th 
century, and was used amongst the Arabs in the 
8tli ; hut after that period it was miito superseded 
hy pai'ohmcnt or hy paper made or rag.s. During 
the labor periods it was uo longer employed in the 
•shape of rolls, hut cut up into aipuire pagc.s, ami 
hound like modern hooks. 

The discovery in Egypt of clas.sioal Greek authors 
written on papyrirs began about the middle of the 
IDtli century, and the results have heen on the 
whole beyond oxiiectation. 'iho great orator 
Hyperulos (q.v,), tlien only known hy name, is 
miw ropreseuteil hy four or live pretty coniploto 
oration.s ; fragments of Euripides and Aleman 
have been added to ivliat we possess of the.se 
authors, and early MSS, have been obtained of 
parts of Ilomor, Plato, Thucydides, llt'mo.sthenea, 
and Lsocrates. In 18SS-89 Mr Flinders Petrie 
found near Meilinot el FayCim papyri which wore 
identilied as fragments of Plato’.s Phwdo, tran- 
scrilied ahmit 250 ii.c., and a part of the lost 
Antiopc of Euripides, heside.s (jnanULie.s of letters 
and doenments of the Ptolemaic period. In January 
1801 more than 100 ancient mniumies (dating from 
the 20th and 21.sL Dynaslics) were found in a 
.suhterranean imssage at Deir cl Jlahari, near 
Thebes ; with these were many papyri, contain- 
ing, ns nsnal, many ritual passages and extracts 
from the Hook of the Dead (q.v.); there wore also 
‘boxes cvaminod with papyri.’ And at the begin- 
ning of the same year the world was surprised 
hy tlie annnuncemeiit that papyrus rolls obtained 
from Egyjit hy the Jiriti.sh Museum authoi'itio.s 
had hoen found to contain almost the whole of 
u lost hut famous work of Aristotle on tlie coii- 
stitiilion of Athen.s. Of these rolls there were 
four, of which the longest measures seven feet, 
the shortest three feet. Tlioy have heen written 
hy four diirerent copyists, are mainly in a small 
semi-cur, sivo hanrl, and date from about tho end 
of the Ist century A.D. Tlieve are thirty-six 
columns in all, of which the last six are badly 
luutilabod. Tho text was edited and imblislied in 
February 1891 by Mr F. 6. Kenyon ; a later edition 
was that of Mr J, £. Saiulys. 

Sec Paoli, Del Paplro (1878);' also tho articles Book 
( and works tliore quo tod ), Ewyri', P.A mogbaphy, Papjcu. 

Psir. See SALMON. 

Pal'd, the name which tho river Tocantins 
(q.v.) receives in its lower course, from Cametii 
downw'arda (LSS miles). It is 20 miles broad 
opposite the city of Pard, and 40 miles broad at ils 
mouth. The Paranan, an arm of the Amazon, 


■ivhich cuts oir Marajo I.sland from the mainland 
liour-s into it jiait of Hie waters of the great river. ’ 

Pal'd ( ollicial name JJelem ), a thrivini' city and 
seaport of Brazil, capital of the state of the same 
name, slanihs on the east hank of the river Para 70 
miles from its mouth, on ,r point of land formed by 
the entrance of tho Giiandu, The harbour i.s iieaily 
landlocked by wooded islands, and admits ves.sols 
of large size. I’ard, as a whole, is a plain.lookinv 
commercial town, compactly built, and without 
straggling snbnrhs, the dense tropical forest coming 
close 11]) to the outskiits. The streets are narrow 
but regular, well shaded mIlIi mangoe.s and palms' 
and partly paved ; many of the houses, with then- 
bine and white tiled voof.s and whitewashed walls 
are very jiietty. Tram-cars and telephones are in 
general use, and there is a railway to Biaganca 
(108 miles). The princi]ial Imildings are the 
theatre, tho governmoiit hnihling, custoni-honse 
and eatliedial ( 1720 ). The city coiitaiirs a small fort 
and botanic gardens. The place is not unhe.altliy, 
though the wet season extends over nearly twm 
thirds of the year. Para, Hie headquarters ‘of the 
‘ Amazonian iSteamboat Company ’ and otliei-s, is 
tlie eiiiporhnii of the jliiiazoii river-trade, supply- 
ing the towns of tlie interior with foreign gomls, 
and exporting imlia-nihher, cacao, Brazil nuts, tlie 
pirarum lish, Ac. The annual value of the exports 
exceeds .02,500,000. Po]). 40,000. See Hcrihner's 

Monthly (May 1879), and Vincent, Around and 
About South America (1890), — Tlie state, border- 
ing on Guiana and the Atlantic, and divided hy 
the Amazon, has an area of 443,653 sq, m., and a 
liop. (1888) of 407,350. ‘Para Grass ^ is a name 
given to piassava ; see Fiiiiious .Substances. 

Pa'ra, a coin of copper, silver, or mixed metal, 
though nuttb generally of co])por, in use in Turkey 
and Egypt; it is tlie dOili part of a Pia.sti'e (q.v,), 
and varies mnoh in value, owing to the debased 
condition of the Turkish coinage. 

Parable (Gr. jwabolc, 'a coinjiarlsen ’) was 
originally the name given liy the Greek rhetoricians 
to an illn.slral.ioii avowedly introduced as siieli. In 
Helleiiistio and New Testament Greek it came 
to .signify an independent llctitions narrative, 
employed for the illustration of a moral rule or 
principle. This kind of illn.stratioii is of eastern 
origin, and the greatest examples are to he found in 
the Old and New TeslamGiit.s, partiouhirly in the 
(liHconrsCH of oiir Lord. The parable clilleis from 
the faille in the probability or veri.siiiiililiide of the 
story it.solf, anil agrees with it in the e&,sential 
requisiteH of sinqilicity and brevity. It is essenti- 
ally a short allegory marked hy prohahility of 
iiicideiit, and intended to convey one direct iiioial 
or ,s])irituii,l truth. In the course of time the word 
liarablc came to lose its .signilicaiice of figurative 
speech, and to mean .speech generally. 

There are worke on tho ii.arablea of our Lord by Aroli- 
bisbop Troiidi (1840), Galdorivood (1880), A. B. Ernce 
(1882), Ooobul (trails. 1883), and Doda (1883). 8eo also 
the articles AlsegobT, Apolouuj!, and Faelk. 

Pai'Jl'boIa, tho section of a cone hy a plane 
which is parallel to a generating line. As a 
pai'tionlar case, when the plane passes through the 
vertex of the cone, the paraliola closes up into a 
straight line. A pi'iqierty of tho parabola is that 
the distance of any ]ioiiit on the curve from a 
certain lixod point i.s equal to ils distance from a 
corlain fi.xed .strniglit hno. The fixed point is 
called tho fomts of the jiarahola, and the fixed line 
is called its directrix. In the ligiire, PAP' reiire- 
.senls a parabola of which S is the focus and BO is 
the directrix. The ]ioint A is called the vertex of the 
piarabola. 'Tlie line ASO is the principal diameter 
of the curve ; and any line drawn through a point 
such a-s P parallel to AO i,s called a diatiiete?'. 
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Proiii the above property it is easy to prove that 
PN“ = 4AS'AA, -wliere N is the foot of tlie perjmn- 
lUcuUu- fio\u P upon OA. It is obvious that the 
)iaraboIa ia not a closeil curve. The centie [cor- 
responding to the centre of the ellipse) is .situated 

at infinity. The 
tangent 'to the 
curve at P bisects 
tlio angle SPD. 
Hence a reflecting 
surface formed by 
tlie revolution of 
PAP’ about OA a.s 
axis is such that 
parallel rays falling 
upon it in the 
diieotion of OS are 
leflected to S. 
CnnveToely, rays 
diverging" from S 
■Mill he reflected 
parallel to SO. 
Hence the in tensity 
of the lellecteil 
heaiii of liglit re- 
mains constant at 
all distances from the source, except in so far as it 
is all'ected by ab.sorption, and tbe parabolic is 
theiefore tbe most iierfeot form of reflector (see 
LiaiiTHOTOE. REFLECTins). If the resistance of 
the air -were negligible, the path of a projectile 
■would appro.xiinately be a parabola witii its a.xis,, 
or priucyial diameter, vertical, and its vertex at 
the highest point of the path. Let PX = i/, 
AN = a;, AS = «. Tile eijuntion of tlie parabola 
referred to its vertex as origin is p" = 4iu-. All 
curves the emiations of which are of the fonii 
y" = JJX’" are classed as jmraholos. Thiis, the curve 
represented by the equation i/' = m is called the 
cubical parabola; and that one wliose equation is 
y* =^)ar is called the scmi-cubical lumiholu. 

Paraboloid L a solid figure traced out hy a 
Parabola (q.v.) revolving round its principal axis. 



Paracelsus, a name coined for himself by 
Theophrastus Eomhastus von Hohenlieiiu, was 
aiiparently meant to imply tliat he was gieater 
than Col'Ua ; there is no good authority for further 
adding the names Fhiiiiipns Aureulus. Paracelsus 
was tlie son of 'NYilhelm Ibjmbast von Hoheiiheim, 
a piiysician at Eiusieduln, in the Swiss canton of 
Sclivvyz, and was born in 1400, 1491, or 1493 
(it seems impossible to deciilo vvbicli). He owed 
ills earR education mainly to bis father ; went to 
Basel University at .sixteen, lint soon left to study 
alchemy and chemistry with Tritheniins, BLlinp of 
Wurzhurg ; and iie.xt at the mines in 'Tyrol belong- 
ing to the Fugger family learned the phy.sic.al 
propertie.s of metals and minerals, and the dis- 
position of rock strata, and began to realise 
that tbe observation of nature is of .surpassingly 
greater value to tbe student than academic ihlL 
lections or the lucubrations of the study. Here 
and in .subsequent wanderings over great part of 
Europe he amassed a vast store of facts, learned the 
actual practice of medicine amongst various peoples, 
but lo.--t all faith in scholastic disnui-itions anil 
disputations. He acquired no little fame as a 
inedioal practitioner, and on his return to Basel in 
15'26 received the appointment of town physician. 
He also lectured on medicine at the iiniveititj', 
hut defied academic tradition not merely by lectur- 
ing in German (not Latin), but by flouting at Galen 
and Avicenna— Imrningtbeir books in public, it was 
affirmed— and denying all tliat wag most firmly 
believed by the faculty. 

Bitterness, backbiting, enmities soon rose and 
qinrsued him throughout the rest of his life, 


aggravated and justified in sonic measnie hy Ins 
own vanity, arrog.ance, and aggressiveritvs.s, .us abo 
by his intemperate habits. A dis])ute with the 
magistrates in ld2S led to his leaving Basel in 
haste ; he wandered for more than a dozen j'eai.s, 
visiting Colmar, Niiremherg, Zurich, Ang-hurg, 
and many other towns, hut seldom sojnurning 
more tlian a few rnimths, and at la-t settled in 

l. )4I uinlcr the protection of tlie aichhisluip at 
.S.alzbiirg, But he died on the ‘24th ISeiitemher of 
the same year— murdered hy Ids eneniits, said his 
friends ; in consequence of a drunken debauch, 
sairl Ills enemies. 

He is said to have wiitten some 364 works, of 
which only .some 230 were piinted ; and of these 
theciitic.s only admit from ten (llarx) to twenty, 
four (Hiiser) as genuine, the others being hy Ii'is 
followers the ‘ Paiacel-sists.’ They were mainly 
written in Swi-.s-Germ.an, the Latin versions being 
hy otlier h.anJs. Ahont a dozen were tianslated 
into Engli-.h. The earliest printed work was Fruc- 
tieii I). Tlicojiliruiti Faracehi (.Ingshnrg, lo20). 
Collected German editions apiieareil .at Basel in 
ldS9 91 (II rols. 4to) and again in 1603-5 ( 4 vols. 
folio; re-i'Siied 1618), Latin editions in 1C03-5 
(11 vols. 4to) .and ]ti.1IS (Geneva, 3 vol--. folio). 

His system was based on a easimigomc view of 
the univeisc, the disturbances in the economy of 
the hiiju.au microcosm corresponding to and being 
determined hy the niovement.s of the albemhiacing 

m. acrncosni, RepinUatirjg the cnrretit pseudo- 
Aristoteli.ani'm, I’aiaceLiis turned sympathBrically 
to Neojdatonisin and the Cabbala ; hut it seeins 
difficult not to admit in him an element of juire 
cliailatanisni, as well as of mysticisni. I’nquestion- 
.ahly, liovvcver, his method and Ids influence tended 
in the direction of the immediate observation of 
nature, the discarding of antiquated theories, the 
encouragement of independent re.?earch, e.xperi- 
rneiit, and innovation. He is not to he blamed 
for clinging like liis age to Alchemy (q.v,); he 
ccrt.aiuly made some new chemical coinpounda, and 
applied clieniical knowledge to inijimve pharmacy 
and thera)ieutic.s, and, in an emiiiiical fashion, t'o 
revolutionise hiile-hound medical niethoibs, 

See uvoaojiiiphs by il. B. Lessing (I83U), llarx ( 1842 ), 
Moofc ("Wurzburg, ISIB) ; tbe article Medicinu ; and the 
History of ^felikine by H[i«er. There is .m English Life 
of I’uraCL/s’is by Fr. Hartmann (1S80); liroiviniig’a 
famouc poem on jParacelsus is well known. 

Pavaeliute (Fv. chute, ‘a fall’), a niachiiie 
for tlie purpose of retarding tbe velocity of descent 
of any body tbroiigli tlie air, and employed by 
aeronauts as a moans of de.scending fioiii Balloons 
(q.v.). The origin.ul type was a gigantic unihrolla, 
htrongly made, and having tlie outer extremities 
of the rods, on which the canvas is stretched, firmly 
connected by io)ies or stays to the lower p.urt o’f 
the handle. It was reconinieiiiled in 1783 at Lyons 
by Le Normanfl as a means of escape from a hou.se 
on lire, but was first used in connection with 
hallooiiing hy Blanclnard in 1793. In 1887 Baldwin 
claimed to have ile.scenrted from a hei,ght of one 
mile by means of a pavaeliute in 3 J minutes. 

Paraclete. See Smirr (Holt), iloxTAit- 

LSM, AliEL.tED. 

Paraili.se ( Gr. pnradeisos, ‘ a park,’ ‘ a pleasure- 
ground origiii.ally an oriental, appaiently Persian, 
word ; cf. the lief), jian/cs, .and modem Persian, 
finhius\, the gaidenof Eden (q.v.), Heaven (q.v.). 
— See Hied of Pae.-iDISE for the bird so named. 

PaPadi.SO-li.sU {Hlan-opixhis viridi-auraius), a 
Chinese species of Maeropod often kept in aquaria 
for its beauty of foim and colouring. In the wale 
the colouK increase in hiillianoy at the pairing- 
.seuson, and he swims around his wished-for mate, 
llutteriiig the long, delicate filaments of the ventral 
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fins, i)i' erecting those of tlie tail liii like a pea- 
cock's train in uiiiiiature. 

Paradox (Or. pant, ‘beside’ or ‘beyond,’ and 
duxa, ‘ an o|)inioii ’), a term ai)plied to whatever is 
contrary to the received belief ; not necessarily an 
opinion contrary to truth. Tliere liave been bold 
and liappy parado-Kes whose fortune it has been to 
overthrow aeoreditod errors, anil in the course of 
time to become universally accepted as trntiis. For 
paradoxists who square the circle, and invent per- 
petual motion, see QuADnATURE or the Uiuole, 
PrsRPETUAL Motion ; and De Morgan’s Budyet 
of Paradoxes (1872). 

Paradoxidcs IScd.S {Pwaduxidkin), a term 
sometiinoh applied to the Harlecli or Longmynd 
and Meneviiui rocks of Ilritain, wlucli are charac- 
terised by tlie ]ire.sonce of trihdiites belonging to 
the genu.s Paradoxide.s. .See C.vmiuuan System, 

Parallill (so called as being iKirum ujjinis 
— i.o. having little allinity — for an alkali) is a 
iiamo given by Raroii ileichonhaoh (q.v.) to a 
white l.ran.sparent crystalUiie substance first 
obtained by liim in 1880 from wood-tar. The 
honour of this discovery must be shared with 
f!lu'i.stison of Fdinburgli, win) independently and 
almn,st simultaiieoa.sly obtained the .same body in 
making a cbemical examinatioii of llaugoon pebro- 
lomii, and which he named potirdino. Dnnins, a 
French chemist, nlitainud it also from eoal-tar in 
183d. lint for twenty j’eara after its discovery 
parallin-wax remained a chemical curiosity only. 
It was not till ISdO that it liogan to he produced, 
by Mr James Young, in quantity sullioieut to 
occupy the attention of manufacLurer.s. Since 
then it has bocoine of great importance coni- 
mercially, and has for years been the jninoipal 
iniiterial eiiqiloyed in the niannfaoture of candles 
in (.ii'cat llriinin and tiormany, having for that 
luirpose, to a largo e.xtent, suporsoded the n.so of 
lieoHwax, speriimcoti, stearic acid, and tallow, 
bcshles being used in many other branches of the 
arts and inaniifactureH, and in surgery. 

Tlie word parailin, at first apiiliod by lleiclieiibaoh 
to Lliu solid body, Is now used by ohoinisls as a gonoric 
term for the series of saturated Ilydrocarhoii.s ((pv.), 
the liigher memhoi’s of rvliioli are parallin-wa.x, lower 
memlier.s are liquid, and the lowest are gases ; 
mav.sh-gas or llrodamp being lowe.st of all. Parafliii- 
oU was the term first eiujiloyed by Mr Young to 
denominate tlie mineral fmrning oils produced by 
liini, and tliis name still applies in Britain to 
all tho oils associated witli tiro manufueture of 
parailin. In tho.se oils, however, the ololine series 
of non-saturated hydrocarbons is largely rejii-e- 
sented along with liquid iraraHhis. But Petroleum 
(q.v.) is the term in general use to dc.sigiiate 
the natural oils of America, Russia, and other 
countries, which are for the most part mixtures 
of these same two scries of hydrocarbons. As the 
production of paralliii-wax and paraltin-oils has 
now become an indu-stiy of groat importance to the 
world, it will he cioin’eiiicut to make some reference 
hove to the history of its development, particularly 
in Scotland, wiiich is now the seat of the industry. 
To a oomi)aratLvuly limited extent coal and shale 
or sohi.sb are made n.so of in (.Tcrmany, in France, 
in Raly, and in Australia for the production of 
Iiydrocarhon oils. 

In December 1847 Mr James Young received a 
letter from Dr ( Sir Lyon ) Playfair, calling his 
attention to a dark oily liquid found in a coal-mine 
at Alfretou in Derbyshire. On examining this 
oil Mr Young recognised the commercial import- 
anoe of the products that could be obtained from it. 
Ho erected a refineiy, and produced a liglit oil for 
burning, a heavy oil for Inhricating, aiul parallin- 
wax, Tins petroleum spring, at first qirodueing 


about 300 gallons per day, liad exhausted itself 
at the end of two years. Meanwliile, Mr Youni; 
rellecting on the proliable origin of the oil, and 
after a series of oxperimeiiLs, succeeded in dlstillinn 
at a low heat an an.ulogous oil from coal. 'This 
proces.s became tlie siibieot of his celebrated patent 
obtained in 18S0. Works were erected at Batligale 
in Scotland, in which neighbourhood a highly hitu- 
miuoiis eaiiiicl coal was at that time being mined 
for gas-iiialdng. It was known as Torbaneliill 
Mineral or Boghead Coal (q.v.). Tins mineral was 
employed by Mr Young, ami it yielded under distil- 
lation about 120 gallons of crude oil per ton. In 
1851, when the Bathgate oil-works were started, 
the price of thi.s coal was 13s. Oil. per ton, and 
it gradually lose, till in 1862 it stood at 90s. per 
ton, when the supply ceased. Mr Young’s patent 
which covered Llio distillation of oil from coal at a 
low red lieat, ran from 1850 to 1864. In 1S59, 
however, Mr Rolieit Bell erected oil-works at 
Broxburn ( q. y. ), in which he distilled oil from shale. 
He was the first in Scotland to use tills niatciial, 
altliongh Dn Bni.s.son had obtained a patent 
in Kraiico jn-eidou.s to 1850 for the distillation of 
schist or shale. Since 1862 this uiineral has been, 
and now i.s, the only mineral omployod in Scotland 
for oil-making. Soon iifter Mr Young obtained his 
))alent, in 1850 he granted liceinses for it,s use in the 
Uiiitetl Stale.s of America, where oil for several 
years was distilled fnmi cannel-ooal ; hut public 
attention hein^' thereby diieoted to tbe natural 
]i('trolcums wbicli liave since been found in such 
abundance, tho use of camiul-onal was discoii- 
liniicd. Mr Young was tlms tho pioneer not only 
of tlie paralfin-oil manufacture!, but also of the 
petroleum industries oC the world. 

During the progioss of the shale-oil industry in 
Beotlaiid it lias been frequently .subject to serious 
vicissitudes of fortune, moio than ouvu being threat- 
ened with extinction. During one of those periods 
of (lei)i’Cs.sion about 1872 tho tVel-sii coal-oil trade 
collapsed onlively. The ScoLcli industry was saved 
from a similar into by tlie energy and inventive 
re.s(mrce of .some of tlic iiorsons engaged in it. The 
history of tho trade iiatnraily falls into various 
perknis, and during tlie, so povidds articles of mami- 
facturo that were consiclered hy-iiroclucts, and 
regarded of little value, or for which there was no 
market, and produeLs which for years were even 
unknown came to be of jiriinu importance in the 
life of the trade. The first period was a brief .one 
(1848-50), when Mr Young utilised the petrolenm- 
spring at Alfreton for tho iirodnclion mainly of 
luhrical.iiig oil, used in mills as a suhsLitule for 
sperm-oil. The socoiid period e.xtended over the 
duration of Young’s patent (1850-64), when the 
burning oil liad become of the greatest importance 
to the niiumfactnrer. The tliird iioriod (1864-72) 
witiiesaed the great development of tlie petroleum 
trade in America, during wliich the price of burning 
oil fell HO low that about half of tho works in Scot- 
land wore closed. Tho fourth period (1872-78) 
was a period of severe struggle for existence. The 
smaller and weaker works disappoaved. Tlie pyo- 
iluctioii liocame concentrated in fewer hands witli 
larger ontimts. Burning oil being now less reinn- 
nernlive, tho utmost attention was paid to tlie 
recovery of all waHte-prodnets and to the develop- 
ment of the hy-produots; paralliii-ivax and sulphate 
of ammonia then hecuming of chief imporlance to 
the tuanufacturor. Fortunately also the inventive 
genius, pvinoipaliy of N. M. Ilonder,son, of William 
Young, and (ieorge T. Beilhy, and others stimu- 
lated by necessity, culminated in the production of 
new and economical proces-ses wlieveby manufac- 
turing costs were reduced, ami the yield of the 
liroducts that had now liecorne of most value were 
much increased. The fifth period (1878-87) was 
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, iu consequence a time of much prosperity, ending, 
however, in a partial collapse liy reason ot over- 
production in Scotland combined with ever-increas- 
ing imports of wax from America. The sixth 
peiiod began with iSS". It may be de.scrjl)ed 
sliortly as tlie period of combination, the Scotcli 
and .-imerican pioduoers having cuinlaned to re- 
strict the -supplies of paratiiii-wax within limits 
which tile markets of tlie world can ahsovli. 

fieologically, tlie position of the shale in the east 
of Scotland is in tlie Lower Carhonifemus series, 
hut in tlie west of Scotlami it is found in tlie 
ordinary eoal-iueasures. Tliere are .some seven or 
eight dillcrent seams of sliale, all vaiyingin position 
aiifl quality from each otlier ; luit tlie same sliale 
also varies from its normal cliaiacter in dilfeient 


distiiets, licing tliick and licli in one place, and 
thin and poor ill another. The Ilrcixlmiii .seam of 
shale at its best is inohably tlie riche-t and most 
prolitahle quality to woik ; lint the Pumplierston 
.seams of .sliale, tlimigli jioor in oil, liaio now lie- 
cmiie of value, hecaiise tliey are rich in ammonia. 
The sliale is procured in tlie same manner as in 
coal-mining. 

The following summaries uill indicate tlie 
material facts in tlie liistoiy of the trade in Scot- 
land, and the direction and extent to uhicli tlie 
iiiipioved proee.sses Iiave tended— viz. diminislied 
yield nf liurniiig oils, incieased yield of liilnicatiiig 
oils, paialtin-wax, ami siilpliate of ammonia, to- 
getlier uith reduction of ]os=i in process of manu- 
facture. 


■sriiM-vriY xo. 1. 


Nnraber of wtuks and capital eniployi* 1 51 — £1,750,00) 

Ont[mt of 6*)0,0‘»0 

Cnidp oil pioduceil 25,000,(*00 

Burning oiN produccil 11/250,000 

Luhneatins oils produced 2,500,000 

ParafTm-uax prudiiccd 5,b00 

Sulphate of ammonia 2,350 


End ^4111 Porind— 3575 
ls--i:l,400.0'j0 

20 .o<ji),oni) 

11,400,000 

5,OOO.OOj 

0/2'JiJ 

4,750 


13— £2,000.000 

1, SCO, 300 ton?. 
52.b7fi,:oo gallon?. 
21,CSO,000 f. 
9,000,000 tt 
2i,S16 t.ihs*. 


.Sf.lI.M.lKV xa 9. 

fsHOWiyO PEnCElTTAGE OF l'KOI>L’CT'> TIIC OLD AND .SEIV 5V-sTCM» OF WOP.KIKO. 

.vai.l.t!.s mr.Vlta 

Olit System (ISSO) parts per 100 5 10 1,1 s 34 

New System (IS'Xi) n 4 SS 27 2 1 10 


Tlie fii'-st mo&t notable improvement was the 
Henderson retort, patented by N. M. Henderson iu 
1S73. "With this retort tlio spent sliale ot! which 
tlie oil liad lieen distilled, and udiieh still con- 
tained about 12 per cent, of carbon, was allowed to 
descend into tlie furnace heneatli the retort to serve 
as fuel in the distillation of fresh charge.s of shale. 
This effeeted a great saving of coal and labour, and, 
on account of mild temperature produced with 
regularity, there was increased yield of products of 
better quality and more easily refined. 

In 1889 ilr IVilliam Young and Mr George 
T. lieilliy, conihining the lesults of tlieir experi- 
ments, patented a hew retort. It is a coiiihiiia- 
tion of two retorts i in the upper one tlie nidinaiy 
oil-products are di.stilled off, after wliicli the 
sliale is allowed to fall into a lirehrick letort 
below, where a higher lieat is employed and in 
which it is exposed to a current of steam and air ; 
this method gives a gieatly increased yield of 
ammonia ; and it is therefore a form of retort of 
the utmost value in the case of shales rich in nitro- 
genous and poor in hituminons products. 

Tills was followed in 1883 by IMr Henderson’s 
continuous distillation process, in which the crude 
oil passe.s hy gravitation through three stills. 
During the progress of the oil through these stills 
the fractionation or separation of the cnide oil into 
naiihtlia, huming oil, and heavy or lubricating 
oil containing paraffin takes place automatically. 
Iu addition to these three stills there are two or 
more coking stills into wliich alternately the 
residue of the enide oil Hows and where the dis- 
tillation is completed, the drj' coke being removed 
from each at regular intervals. The advantages 
obtained from tins process are saving in first cost 
of plant, saving of labour, time, and fuel ; less cost 
of maintenance ; the fractionation of the oil is 
more perfect and uniform, and the distillates purer, 
giving le.ss los.s in refining. Mr Henderson also, 
by a patented process, greatly simplified and 
cheapened the cost of the production of sulphate of 
ammonia. And his new methods of refrigeration 
and refinement of the crude paraffin scale increased 
the yield of wax and improved the quality of the 
lubneating oils. 


In tlie distillation of bituminous minerals for the 
production of gas a hright-red heat is eniploj ed in 
order to ohttifn as imicli inoomlensable vapour or 
permanent ga.9 a.s pns>iUe. The aim of the oil- 
inannfactnrer on tlie contrary is to minimise the 

f iroduction of inoondensalile gas, and to olitain the 
ligliest percentage possible of tlie liqnid and solid 
liydroc.arbons. He tlierefore reduce.s the distillation 
temperature to the lowest practicable point — viz. 
from 600’ to 800’ F. 

Crude oil is composed of a very wide lange of 
hydrocarbons, each varying in specific gravity and 
boiling-point and in the pfu-centage of caihon 
present ; hub in the practical operations of the 
refiner the fractionation of tlie oil is confined within 
certain definite limits whioli have been found 
of most cnnvLMiience commercially — viz. Koj^hthn, 
specific gravity, 680 to 750 (water = 1000); volatile 
at ordinary' temperature.' j tlie liiglie.st poitioiis are 
used for carlmrettiiig air gas ; tlio lieavicr portions 
are piincipally Used as solvents. Biirmnfi oils — (c!) 
for domestic use j sjiecific gravity, 800 to 805 ; llasli- 
point, Abel test, about 100' F. (6) Liglitliouse oil, 
specific gi'avity, 810 to 813 ; flash-point, Abel 
test, about 150’ F. (c) High Test oils, specific 
gravity, 830 to 840 ; Hash-point, Abel test, about 
240’ F. ; used in special lamps for bgliting railway- 
earriage-s and in sliips. Liibneatmg oils: These 
are made of various standard specific gravities — viz. 
865, 873, 885, 890-3. They are used principally 
for mixing with animal and vegetable oils iu tlie 
preparation of lubricants. Piiraffin-waoc, witli 
mefting-point-s varying from SO’ to 130’ F. The 
soft wax from 80’ "to 100’ is employed instead of 
sulpluir in tlie nre]jaralioii of ordinary safety- 
matches, while the liarder qualities are iiianu- 
facturetl into candles. 

The operations iu tlie production and refine- 
ment of mineral-oil products stated liriefly are ; 
The .shale wlien taken from tlie pits is broken 
into small pieces and put into tlie retnits. ■ In the 
retort the first chemical process, destructive dis- 
tillation, takes place. The various products of tlie 
oil- works do not exist as such in the shale; tliey 
are all created hy its destractive distillation. The 
shale, according to quality, yields from 20 to 40 
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gallons of onule oil per ton, and over SO gallons of 
ammonia water. Tlii.s water, now such a valuable 
piodiict to the oil-inanufactuier, was allowed for 
years to go to waste ; hut in 1S64 was for the first 
time utilised by Mr Bell, who recovered aninioiiia 
from it in the form of sulphate. 

The operations of the oil-rellnery are; (1) dis- 
tillation, (2) treatment with chemicals, (3) cooling 
ami pressing the heavy oil containing parailin so iis 
to separ.ate the solid liydroearbons from the liquid. 
The oils are distilled several times and are frac- 
tionated into the various qualities inquired ; and 
between each distillation tlie oil is treated with oil 
of vitriol and with caustic soda. After the finishing 
treatment with acid and sod.r some of the soda com- 
pounds are retained in solution liy the oil; these 
have to he carefully lemoved by washing with 
water. The ab.senoe of acid and alkaline com- 
poundiS, and thorough fiactionatioii of the oil, .are 
the gieat secrets in the relhiiiig of buiiiing oils; 
and nt .some of the work.s iu ticotlaud the best 
Imuihig oils that can he obtained are now pro- 
diu'cd, and the .safety of the Hootch oil.s can 
ho relied upon. In lubricating oils the essential 
fcatiire.s are high viscosity, high ll.ash-point, and 
low settiiig-poiiil. The lirsL two depend on proper 
fractionation ; and the third is secured by eaiefnl 
refrigeration, so that the lowest forma of solid 
parailin may he ery.stalli.sed and separated from 
the oil. 

The oriide parailin scale or wax is relined either 
by ohemicals, by sweating, or by treatment wilh 
naphtha. The olieinioal tireatmoiit is seldom used, 
the gi eater pertiim being puriliod under the sweat- 
ing jiroeoss, which is simple and ellective. The 
tomperatuie of the sweating-chamber is raised 
from 2“ to 3° above the setting-point of the parailin 
required; the oil then ilrains oil', oairyiiig most of 
the other impuritioa with it. But the heat qualities 
of refilled parailin require a treatiiient or two 
witli hliulo naphtha. The parailin is iiioltod, and 
about 30 per cent, of .spiiit iiiii in, and after careful 
stirring together the iiii.xtuve is allowed to cool 
doM'ii; it is then prusswl, when the iiiiphtlia runs 
out, taking the ooloiiring matter with it. This 
pressed iiarallin is again iiielted and .steam blown 
through it, wliioli carries oil' the leniaindor of the 
naphtha, and fnially the molted parailin is stirred 
with animal charcoal, settled, and then liltered 
tlnough cloth and liltor-paper, and run into pans 
to solidify into cakes of eoiivenioiit sizo for the 
candle- maker. 

l*ai'Sl.(rnay, an important river of Houtli Amer- 
ica, an alllue'iitof tlie Parana (q.v.), rises in the 
Brazilian state of Matte Grosso. The sources of 
the river are a timnhor of deep lakes, and 8 miles 
from its .source the stream already has oonsiderahlo 
vnluino. Pursuing a south-west course, and after 
flowing tlnough a level country covered with thick 
forests, tlie Paraguay is joined from the west by 
the Jauru in 16° 30* S. hit. It then continues to 
flow south through the Marsh of Xar.ayes, which, 
during the season when the stream rises, is an 
e.xpansive waste of waters, stretching far on each 
side of the stream, and extending from north to 
south over about 200 miles. The river still pnr,sue.s 
a generally southward course, forming fiom 20° to 
22° ^ S, the hounilary lino between Brazil and 
Bolivia,^ theiico flowing soiitli-soutli-wcst throngh 
the territories of Pavagiiay to its junction wiili the 
Paraui'i, a few iiiilos above Conieutes. Its chief 
afliuent.s are the Cuyabii, Tacuary, Mondogo, 
and Apa on the left, and the Jauru, Pilcomaj’o, 
and Vertnojo on the riglit. Except in the mar3h,y 
districts, the country on both hanks of the vivei- i's 
noli and fertile, and abounds in e.xoellont timber. 
The entire length of the river is estimated at 1800 
niiles ; it is navigable for steamers to the iiioutb of 


the Cuyab/i. The water.s of the P.ai agiiay, which 
are oiiite fioe fioni obstructions, were declared open 
to all nations in 1852 ; and now Brazilian mail, 
steamers jily niniitlily between Rio de Janeiio ami 
Cnyaba, on the liver of the same name, and tlieie 
are severaHines of sieanier.s between Buenos Ayiea 
and Asnneion. 

Pai-aglisiy, an inland republic of South 
Auieiica, divided into two distinct portions by the 
rivei so named. Eastern Paiagiiay, or Paratfuay 
proper, is a well-doliiied territory’, nearly in” the 
shape of a parallelogram, extending from 22“ to 
27“20'S. lat. and 54“ to 58° 40' W. long., hounded 
on the N. by tlie riveis Apa and Estrella, on 
the E. by the mmintain-oliaiiis of Ainanibay and 
Mbiiraea,yii and by the rii'er Paranil, and on 'the S, 
by this same ri\er. ft contains an area of about 
00,000 sq. 111 ., and is bordeied by the Brazilian 
and Aigeutine republics. Western Paraguay 
or the Cliacofsoe Gkan Chaco), is a qiiadrilatoiiili 
of wbicli one side is foniied by the i iver Pai agiiiiy 
between the iiionili of the Pilcoiiiayo and that of 
the Bio Negro. On the west the only definition of 
a boundaiy is a line of sepaiatiori between the 
(Jliaco and Bidiida, wbicli has never yet been 
gcogiapliically determined, bub which is supposed 
to pass along the nioridiaii 64° 30' W. I’he 
total area of Piiragnay is ostiinaled at about 
142,000 sq. 111 . — a teriitory considerably larger tluui 
Great Britain ami Ireland. The pojiiilation of 
Paraguay Is eomposod of wliitos of Siiaiiisli descent, 
Indians, a few iiegiocs, and a mixture of these 
several races, and in 1888 was eHtiiniitad at 370,753, 
exchnsive of the Indians in the C'baeo. A iiionn- 
tain-chain called Hiori a Ainanibay, mniiing in the 
general direction of from iicirlli to Biiutli, and 
bifurcating lo the east and vvest towauls the 
smiLlieiii extremity, under the name of Hiorra 
Mliaraeayii, divide.s the tribuLaiius of the Parana 
from those of the Paraguay, none of wliieli aievery 
coiisblerahle, although they are lialilo to frequent 
and destriietivo ovoiiloivs. The northern poitioii 
of Paiagnay is in general undulating, coveted by 
low, gently-swelling ridges, sepaiated by large 
grass (daiiis, dotted with palms. There are iiioiiii- 
lains in the nortli-east and north-west coriieis. 
The southern portion is one of the most fertile 
dihtiictaof South Aiiieiica, coiiHisting of bills and 
gentle slopes richly wooded, of wide savaniiali.s, 
which all'oid excellent pas tin c-groiirid, and of rich 
alluvial plains, some of wliieli, indeed, are marshy, 
or coveied with sballow pools of water ( only one 
lake, tliat of Ypoii, deserving special iiientlon), but 
a large ])roportioii are of extraordinary fertility and 
highly cultivated. The banks of the rivers Paraiiii 
and faragnay aie occasionally belted with forest; 
but in general the lowlands are destitute of trees. 
The climate, for the latitude, is temperate, the 
temperature oecasiniially rising to 100° in slim- 
mer, but in winter being usually about 45°. In 
geological structure the soiitlierii part belongs 
generally to the Tertiary formation ; but the noith 
and east present groywacke rocks in some ilia- 
triets. The natural productions are very varied, 
although they do not include the precious metals or 
other minerals cemiiioii in South America. Much 
valuable Umber is found in the forests, and the 
wooded di.striols situated upon the rivers po.saB.ss a 
ready moans of lii-ansport. Among the trees are 
several species of dye-wood, several trees which 
yield valuable juices, as the iridia-riihbor and its 
cognate trees, and an ospeeially valiiahio sliruh, 
the Mate (q.v.), or Paraguay Tea, w'hich forms one 
of tlie chief articles of coniiiiorcG, being ip general 
u.se throughout great part of South America. The 
shrub or tree grows wild in the north-eastern dis- 
tricts, and tlie gatlieiing of its loaves gives eiu- 
ployinent in the season to a large iiuniber of the 
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native population. Native oiaii^'e 'svuoi.K aie com- 
mon. and inoie than lifty million oiangps aie 
e.\poited annually. Many trees also jield valuable 
gums. “Wav and honey are collected in almud- 
ance, as ia also cochineal, and the medicinal plants 
are veiy numeious. The chief cultivated crops aie 
niai/.e, rice, coti'ee, cocoa, imligo, manioc, tobacco, 
and sugar-cane. 

The animal woild is laigely lepiesented in 
Pai.rgii.aj', and game, both laige and small, is very 
ahniidant. Titpins, jaguais, pum.as, ant-eater.s, 
wild-hoais, peecaiie.s, and deer of many desciip- 
tioiis are inhabitants of the foieAs and pl.ains ; 
birds me immmerahle, and for beauty and variety 
of plumage aie peihaps imsni passed liy any in tlm 
world; the rivals teem nith iish, and their banks 
are the resoit of alligatois and eoypn?. Snakes 
are numerous, but very few of them aie venomous. 
Some of the boas are exceedingly laige, and there 
is a remarkable water-.serpent Mhich is said to 
sometimes attain a length of eight yard®. 

The commerce of the country "leatly incieased 
during the decade 1880-90, and several hank-s 
and other mercantile institutions have been estab- 
lished. In 1880 the total value of exports uas 
£‘2o2,000, that of imports somewhat le=^s ; in 1SS9-90 
their respective values were £597,90.8 and £311,037. 
In this latter year the total levemie was £824,9.15, 
and the expenditure somewhat in e.xce-s. The 
chief e.xports are yerlia-iu.ate, tobacco, hides, oiaiiges, 
timber, hark for tanning, and lace; the inipoits, 
cotton goods, hardwaie, wine, giain, rice, linen, 
silk, petroleum, &c. Trade in the towns is almost 
wliolly in the hands of Italians, French, and Ger- 
mans. The principal native industries aie tanning 
and the manufacture of pottery and hricfo, laces, 
ponchos, soap, food-pastes, hrandv, Ac, 

Until the war of 1S63-70 Paraguay bad no 
national debt, but the utter ruin into' wliich it 
had thou fallen compelled it to have recourse to 
foreign aid. Two loans were contracted in London 
in 1871-72, the nominal amount of which was three 
millions sterling, but only about one-half was 
placed. The republic defaulted in 1874, hut at 
the end of ISSo a settlement was made with the 
bondholders whereby the loans were leilueed to 
the Slim of £850,000 bearing 2 per cent, inteiest at 
the coniinencement, and gradually iiici easing to 
4 per cent, ; and furthermore, 500 siiuaie le.agnes of 
public lands weie ceded by the repuldie in p,a\ment 
of arrear interest. The "service of the new debt 
has been regularly maintained. Theie aie akso 
obligations or assigned as an indemnity to 

Brazilian and Argentine subjects for losses sus- 
tained by them during the war. The total external 
indebtedness amounts to £4,704,308. There is no 
internal debt. The niilitarv force consists of 500 
men. The established leiigion is the lionian 
Catholic, the ecclesiastical head of which is the 
Bi.shop of Asuncion, Ediicaliou is free and com- 
pulsory ; but of the adult Paraguayans only one in 
live can read and ivrite. 

The history of Paraguay is highly interesting. It 
was discovered by Juan Diaz de Rolls in 1515, 
and further explored by Diego Garcia in 1525, 
and by Sebastian Caliot in 1526 ; but tlie fii'S-t 
colony was settled in 1535 by Pedro de Mendoza, 
who "founded the city of Asuncion, and estab- 
lished Paraguay as a province of the viceroyalty 
of Peru. Tlie warlike native tribe of the Guaranis, 
however, a people who possessed a certain degree 
of civilisation, and professed a dualistic religion, 
long successfully resisted the Spanish anus, and 
refused to receive either the religion or the social 
usages of the invaders. In the later lialf of 
the 16th century the Jesuit missionaries were sent 
to the aid of the first preachers of Christianity 
in Paraguay ; but for a long time they were 


almost entiiely nnsuccf"£ul, tlie eileet of their 
preaching lieing in a gieat degiee nnined by the 
piolligate .andciuel conduct of the Spanish adven- 
tuiei-, who foniicd the staple of the e.arly colonial 
population. In the 17lh century the home go'ein- 
ment consented to place in the Jc'iiits’ hands the 
entire administiation, ci\il as well as leligious, of 
the piovince, which, fimn its not possessing any of 
the precious metals, w as of little i nine .as a .sonroe 
of leveime; and, in oidei to guaid the native.s 
.against the evil inthiences of the had example of 
European Christinis. gave to the Jesnils the right 
to exclude all other Eninpeans fioiu the cnkiiiy. 
From this time fniwaid the piogiess of civilisation 
as well as of C'liii.stianity was i.apul. On the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Paiagnay in 1708, 
the history of which is involved in much conlro- 
veisy, the piovince w,as again made subject to the 
fspanisli viceiovs. f.'ijr a lime the fiuit.s of the 
older eiv ilisatioii niaint.iined theiii-.elve' ; hut as the 
ancient oigarii-ation fell to the gionnd gieat liati: 
of the work of so ni.iny jeai- was undone, and liy 
degiees imicli of the old haibaii-m returned. In 
1776 Paraguay was tiaiisfeired to the newly-formed 
viceioyalry of Bio tie La Plata; and in 181(1 it 
joiiieil with the other states in declaring its inde- 
pendence of the niothei-khigiloni of Spain, whiLdi, 
owing to its isolated position, it was the eailiest 
of them all to estahlisli completely, In 1814 Dr 
Fiancia (q.v.i, oiigin.ally a lawyer, and the secre- 
tmyof thefiist levidiuio'naiy junta, was ^loclalmed 
dictator for tlnce veais; luui in 1817 his teini of 
the office was made peijietual. He continued to 
hold il till his de.ath in 1840, when atmiehy ensued 
for two yeais ; but in 1842 n national congress 
elected Son Mariano ?>. Alonzo and Don Carlos 
Antonio Lopez, a nephew of the dictator, joint 
consuls of the rejmhlic. In 1844 a new constitution 
wa5 proclaimed, ,and Don Catlos was elected sole 
prerident, with dictatorial power, which he exer- 
cised till ids death in 1862, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Don Funcisco Solano Lopez, whose name 
hOis become notovions in conm-ctinn with tiie tragic 
struggle of 186.5-70, in which the Paraguayans 
made a hemic Imt unavailing fight against the 
conthined forces of Bi-azil, the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and Uitrgtr.iy. The war vra.s brought to a 
close by the defeat and death of Lopez at the 
Icittle of Arjrdrlalian, March 1, 1870. The results 
of the war may he read in the returns of the popu- 
lation — (1857)' 1,337,439 ; (1873) 221,079, inelrnhng 
only 28,746 rrren and 106,254 vvottten over Irfteen 
yeais of age. The sexes are now, however, again 
iieaily eirually h.rlanccd. Paraguay has hail its 
share of tire general emigration of recent years from 
Europe to iSoulh America; and in every way the 
country has made considerable progress. In June 
1870 a eongre.ss voted a new constitntiun, which 
wa.s proclaimed on the 25tlt Novernher. It is 
modelled on tliat of the Argentine Confederation, 
the legi,slative authority being vested in a corrm-ess 
of two houses, and the executive in a president, 
elected for foitr years. 

Asuncion, the capiital, has a population of 34,000, 
anil is connected by a railway 92 miles in length 
vvdth Villa Kioa, the second impot tant town of the 
rejiublic. It is proposed to prolong this railway to 
Eucarnacion on the river Paraiiit, a distance of 136 
miles, at which point it will form a connection with 
the Argentine railway system. 

See Histories of Paraguay by Demersay (Paris, 1865) 
and Washburn ( Boston, 1870 ) ; Daire, Litters from 
Paraguay (W03) ; Eohert=on, Francia’s Reign of Terror 
(1849) ; DuGraty.Iz! MlpuUiqmdu Paraguay (Brussels, 
1861); Burton, UnglcyicWs o/ Pazai/uaJ/(lS69); Martinez, 
El Paraguay (Asuncion, 1SS5); Knight, Cruise of the 
Falcon G887); Criado (trans. by Winsweiler), La 
Rrpnblique du Paraguay (Bordeaux, 1889) ; La Dardyc, 
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Le 'Pamfjucuj (Paris, 18S9) ; Vincent, Armnd and About 
South America (ISi)O). 

Paraguay Tea. See Matk. 

Pavahylta, cajiital of the Brazilian stato^ of 
Parahyha, on the river of the f,aino name, 10 miles 
from the sea. Its chief buildings aio the cathedial 
and the gov’ennnent palace (fonneily the .Je.suil 
college). A large sngar-inill was erected in 1H89. 
At the mouth of tlie river is a bar; but a raihvay 
(12 miles) ivas built in 1889 to the port of Cabe- 
deilo, there terminating in a pier in deep water. 
Tlie annual exports— sugar, cotton, and oottoii- 
aoed, chielly to tireat lliitain— amount to about 
£200,000. 'Pop, 14,000.— The state, the eastern- 
most in the lepublie, has an area of 2.8,854 sq. 
m. and a pop. (1888) of 496,618 — There is a 
more important Paiahyba River farther south, 
wliich entens tlie Atlantic, in the .slate of Rio de 
Janeiro, after a comae of nearly ,10(1 miles. It l,s 
navigalde for .50 mile,s from its mouth. 

Pui’sllhvx is tlic appaiQut displacement of an 
object cauaed by a cliaiige of place in the observei. 
lyhcu an object at M is looked at from P it 



Fifr 1. 

appears in lino with some obioct, IS ; but after the 
oliseiu-er has. moved to E, M lias apjiaiently moved 
to a position in lino with S' ; the amount of appar- 
ent motion is called pat allu.r. Tlie angle PME 
is called the ‘angle of parallax,’ or tho ■ paral- 
lactic angle,’ ,aiul is the measure of the amount of 
paiallax. To astronomors the determination of tho 
jsaiullas of tho lioavcmly hodics is of tlio utmost 
importance, for two reasons — Hast, fiom tlie neces- 
sity of refoning all ohsorvation.s to the earth’s 
centre— i.e. so mollifying tlicm as to make it appear 
as if they had lieen actually made at tho earth’s 
centie; and secondly, hceause (larallax i.s our only 
moans of detoniiining tlio maguitude and distanco 
of tho hoiwoniy hodics. Tlie ijcoeontriV or daiUj 
pavalla.x— as the ajiparent disidacement of a 
lieavciily hody, due to its hciiig oli.survoil from a 
point on tlio .surface of tlie earth instead of from 
its centre, is called — is determined as follows : Let 

P and P' he two 
statioii.s on the 
surface of the 
earth (lig. 2), E 
its centre, M tho 
olijoct to ho ob- 
served, and Z 
^ and Z' the zeniths 
(i re.sjiectively of 
the ohseivora at 
P and P' (points 
wliioli, if pos- 
siUo, should ho 
on tho same me- 
ridian exactly ) ; 
then at P and P' 
let the zenith cUstunoes, ZPM and Z'P'M, he 
observed sinniltaneoiisly, and, since the latitudes 
of _P and P', and oonseoueiitly their difference of 
latitude, or the angle PEP', is known, from these 
three the angle PMP' (the sum of the parallaxes 
at P and P') is at once found; and then, by a 
tiigonoiiietrioal process, the separate angles or 
parallaxes PME and P'ME. wliGii the parallax 
of M, as observed from P, is known, its distance 
from E, the centre of the earth, can be at oiico 



found. When the heavenly hody is on the horizon 
as at O, its parallax is at a niaxiimini, and is 
known as tho horizontal jiavallax. Tiie geoeentiic 
parallax is of use only in deiermining the^distances 
of those heavenly bodies at which the eaith’s railhu, 
subtends a eonsnlcrahle angle 

In the ease of the lixeil stars, at uhich tho earth's 
radius subtends an intinitesimal angle, it hecomes 
necessarj’ to make use of a much larger hase-line 
than the earth’s radius, and, as the largest We eim 
employ is the radius of the earth ’.s orbit, it accoul- 
iiigly is made use of, and tlie di,splacement of a 
star, when ohseived from a point in the eavtli’s 
orbit in.stead of from its centre, the sun, is called 
the annual or Iiolwcenirir parallax. Hero tlie base- 
lino, instead of being, as in the foimei case, 4000 
miles, is about 92,000, 000 miles, and tlie two 
observations iieeessary to determine the parallactic 
angle are m.ade from turn iioiiits on opposite sides 
of the earth's orbit, at an interval as ne.arly as 
possible of half a year. Yet, notwithstanding the 
enormous length of the base-line, it bears so small 
a proportion to the di.staiices of the stars that only 
in a few cases have they been found to exhibit any 
liarallactic motion wliatever, and very rarely clods 
the angle of parallax amount to 1" (see Stars). 
Tho geoeontric liorizoiilal parallax of the moon is 
about 57' ‘1'2" ; that of the sun, about 8-8"; and of 
tho double star, 61 Cygni, tho lioliocontric parallax 
has lieeii deteriiiiiied hy Bessel to be -348", equiva- 
lent to about 1 5 iiiillioiitliH of a second of geocentric 
horizontal parallax. See tlio articles Stae.s and 
.Sun. 

l*arjlHcl Forces are forces which act in 
jiaiallel ]ine.s, .such fur example as the weights of 
the pintions that make up any framework or 
.structure on tho earth’s surface. With the excep- 
tion of a particular case (see Coupi.b), navallel 
forces have alway.s a single I'esultant, wiiioli is 
readily found hy the method of moments. See 
Moment ; also Eonciii. 

Parallel motion, a name given to any link- 
age hy whicli circular motion may bo changed into 
.straight linn motion. The most familiar instance 
is Watt’s parallel motion (see Steam-engine). 
which is essentially a throe -bar linkage, and, 
although not thoorotically perfect, is sumeienLly 
good for all practical pnrjio.ses. It i,s impossible, 
indeed, to obtain a straight lino motion witbniit 
the use of at least fire liar-s in the linkage ; and till 
1874, when Hart discovered tho method, even this 
simplest mode of obtaining a true parallel motion 
was not deemed possible. The Reaiicellier coll, a 
linkage of seven oars, v'.as, however, the earliest 
linkage discovered for solving the pi'oldem of how 
to draw a straight line. It dates from 1864, and 
is, perhaps, the 
most coiivenient 
form that has 
yet been devised. 

It is shown in 
the lignro. The 
equal links AP, 

AQ. BP, B(i, 
form a rhomlms ; 
the long lin ks 
OA, OB, are also 
equal, and have 

the common _ 

point O fixed. The sevcutli link, QC, has its end 0 
fixed, so tliat Q describes a circle passing through 
0 — i.e. QC equals the fixed distance CO. In these 
circumstances, when Q moves in its circle P moves 
in a straight line. See A. B. Kcinpc’s How to draw 
a Straight Line ( ‘Nature ’ series, 1877). 

Parallelogram of Vclocilio.s. See Com- 
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Parallclopi'pcd (rjr. jifirallekjnpeihn), a 
soliil ligiire liaving faces, tbe faces being in- 
var iaiily p.ai allelograma, and any two opposite 
faces erinal, similar, and parallel. If the faces are 
all sfjnare.s, and consequently equal, the paiallel- 
opiped becomes a cube. 

Parallels, in military language, are trenches 
cut in the ground before a fortress, roughly 
parallel to its defences, for the purpose of giving 
cover to the besiegers from the guns of the place. 
See Siege. 

Pai'alysis, The term paralysis, rvliile ordi- 
narily used to express lo's of power of movement, is 
used medically in the wider sense of loss of func- 
tion, .so that there may he paralysis of motion, of 
sensatiorr, of secretion, &c. The term Paresis is 
u.sed to indicate a diminished activity of function. 
Thus, paresis of a Irnrh means dimrnialred power of 
moving the linih. 

Fronr what is sard riniler tlie articles Br.vin, 
Neevous System, and Spik.-vl Cuiid it will he 
seen that paralysis may arise (1) fronr destruc- 
tion of the nerve-cells in the motor area of the 
surface of the Iwain j (2) from interruption of 
the nerve-fibres in their path through the hr-atn 
to the spinal cord; (.S) fronr interrrrptiou of the 
nerve-frbres in their path throrrgh the sjiinal cord ; 
(4) fronr disease of the nerve-cells in the s)dnal 
cord ; ( 3 ) from disease or inj irry to the iterves 
passing from the spinal cord to the rrtriscles ; or 
(6) fronr alFoctions of the ntuselcs themselves. 
Thus, we .speah of Cerebral, Spinal, and Peripheral 
Paralyses, 

Cerebral Paralysis . — The most cottrrtrotr cansc.s 
of paralysis frotrt brain disease are the rarpture 
of blood-vessels {.see Apoplexy), or the blocking 
up of the blood-vessels which pass to the surface 
or the brain by clots or other solid particles carried 
from the Ireavt or larger arterie.s (errthnU«tir ). Other 
less frpqrrent carrses are trrmnui's, ah-'Ce-'e.s, I'tc. 
The most usual form of paralysis is that tenrrerl 
Hemiplegia, in which there is paralysi.s of the 
leg, arm, and muscles of the nioutlr and tongue 
on one side of the body, often aecornpanied, if the 
disease is on the right side, by the condition called 
Aphasia (q.v.). If the original condition has been 
such as merely to produce pressure upon tire nerve.s 
without tlioir' actual destruction, it may be com- 
pletely recovered fronr. But this is obviously not 
very frequent. Hemiplegia nray he entirely un- 
accortrpanied by atry paralysis of sensation, hut if 
the fibres which carry sensory' ittrpulses to the sur- 
face of tire hr’ain he also destroyed there will he a 
concomitant loss of serrsation on the sante side as 
the loss of motion (Ireirrianresthesia). In certain 
cases, when the disease of tire brain is in the pons 
Varolii, the moutir may he paralysed on the oppo- 
site side from the jraralysed limlis. (This depends 
on anatomical considerations.) Destruction by 
disease of individual ‘ motor areas ’ will obviously 
lead to paralysis of the corresponding niovenrents. 

Spinal Paralysis is usually the result either ( 1 ) 
of pressure rrpon the .spinal cord from the results 
of ourvatrrre or injury of the spine, or of growths 
strclt as ttrmonrs nr ahscesse.s ; (2) of disease of tire 
spinal cord itself, especially from tumours or aerrte 
or ehr'onic inflammations, wlriclt rtray lead to inter- 
ruptioir of the nerwe-irhres which pass downwards 
from the brain to the nerve-cells in tire gray nratter 
of the spinal cord; or (3) of direct injury to the 
spinal cord. If the condneting paths from arrd to 
tire brain are infcerTujrted in any way, there is conr- 
lete paralysis of voluntary motion and of sensation 
elow the level of the affected part of the spinal 
cord, because the motor impulses cannot pass down 
nor the sensory impulses upwards. At the .same 
time, below the injury reflex movements may be 
300 


pre-'Crved and certain forms eren irrerea'-ed. Suclt 
spinal pai.alysi-, is termed Parajilegia. IE the 
iitjnry to the spinal cord is localt-ed to one side 
there will he paralysis of the nrrrsclps on the .s.-irne 
side, .sutqiUeil by the nerves arising from the cord 
below the itijrriy, and of sensibility of tire opim'ite 
side of the body below tbe injury (see fsPlX.u. Cimir). 

In certain cases tbe trerve-eells irr the anterior 
horns of the gray matter of the cool (and tire 
s.ame iitayhe saiil of the cortesjiondingcplKof origin 
of the motor nerves of tire brain) ritaj be diseaj-cd 
witbout implication of any other part of the sjiioal 
cord. The rpi-ult of thi.s is paralysis of the nritscles 
.sripjdied by those nerve-cells, and conserprent gradital 
wasting of the muscle.s. Under this head eonte those 
freqnerrt localised paralyses irr the lower Ittnljs of 
cliihhen (the so-called ‘essential paraly.scs’ of 
ehildtcit) which afl'cct certain groups of irtuscles, 
and lead to such deformities ,a.s club font and 
intp.aired growth of the limbs. .V .sirttilar disease 
is sornetinrCs ohsetred irr adults (jitngte'sive nirts- 
cttl.if atfoidiy), which inns a very chronic cnirt'e 
and leads to a gr.adnal wastirrg of ntrtsclc', the 
direct leatilt of a corresponding grailiral wasting 
of the nerve-cells in the gray matter of the cord. 
The disease called ‘hulhar ]iataly.sis,’ in vrhieli 
there is a slow affection of the Ttrrrscles of the 
tongue, of the side of tire month, arrd of the larynx, 
is of this natrrre, its more rapidly fatal ternrinatinn 
hein," due to the inrplication of sti uctnres so neces- 
sary for otg.arric life. 

Peripheral Paralyses. — (n) From Affections of 
J\~erees . — Tliese arc of e.strerrrely freqnent occur- 
rence, and may he due to pr'e-^sur'e upon, injury to, 
or disease of the nerves. Tire most common of 
these diseases are the inliarurnatiorrs arising from 
cold, from the excessive use of alcohol, or from 
expostrre to the poison of leiSd. If the nerve 
aliected be a prirely motor nerve the resulting 
paralysis is purely nrotor. The ty])ical example 
Is the so-called ‘liell's’ or ‘facia! paralvsis,’ from 
affectiorr of the seventh crnninl ner ve. 'riris arises, 
most commonly either from exposure to dranglrt 
or frrtnr di'ea.se of tire ear, in the neighhour-hood 
of which the nerve piis.scs tlirorigh tire honev of 
the sknll (see E.iii). There tesrrlts a complete 
paralysis of the ntuscles of expression on tire eor- 
re.sponding side of tire face; the month is twisted 
to the opposite side, the lips canrrot he pmsed 
or retracted, the eye cannot he .slrnt, arrd the fore- 
head can be neitlrcr rai.sed nor deiiie'sed, while 
the usual furrows on the forehead and cheek 
are eitlrer obliterated or diminished. The disc.a.se 
is in many case.s arneirahle to treatment, hut when 
associated vvitli di'-ease of the ear it should always 
he regarded as of grave irrrport. If proper treat- 
ment he neglected, the paralysed rtrtr'Clcs may' 
waste, and recoveiv become impossihle. ‘Lead 
palsy ’ is usnally indicated by a los.s of the power 
of exteirding the wrists (wrist-drop) without im- 
pairment of sensation (.see LE.iD-PuisoNlXG). An 
example of paralysis i-esiilting from pressure on a 
nerve is .seen in tiro not uncontnrou resnlt of sleep- 
ittg with the arms over the hack of a chair (sleep- 
ing or crutch palsy), As the nmveirlo-spinal nerve 
is compressed, and the muscles which it .srtjqdies — 
namely, those which extend the wrist and fingers, 
and which turn the forearm outwards ( supination ) — 
ar-e paialy.sed, there is a wwist-drop like that of lead 
palsy, hrit in addition there Is loss of sensibility 
(anamthesia) on the skin of the hack of the thumb 
and frr-st two fingers. 

(6) From IJisease ofAliiscks . — A verv remarkable 
form of paraly-sis — affecting mostly tfie young — ^is 
that termed ‘ pseudo-lrypertr-ophic paraly'sis,’ in 
which the onset of the paralysis, which' is very 
gradual, is accompanied by a remarkable apparent 
overgrowth of the muscles, more especially in the 
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calves of the legs, in tlie thighs, and hack. Exam- 1 
ination of the niuscles sliows that the speeial niiis 
oiilai' tissue i.s leplaced hy fat, while the nerves 
tliemselves aie ap])ai'enbly not diseased. Injuiy, 
such as luptuie or biuising of muscle, will produce 
paralysis, which may bo only tenipoiaiy. 

Uijutcrieal I’andi/sis. — Paialysis, which may foi 
the time being be' as complete as in any of llio 
cases aht)ve de.scrihed, may occur without any 
discoverable lesion. To this the term ‘ hy.sterical ’ 
has been applied ( see IlY.STEIltA ). Tlio .simulation 
of organic paral.ysis hy hj'steiia is fieqiicntly so 
close as to deceive even expeit ohseivens. See 
(ioweiR, iJinaases of Hphud Cord and Brain ; 
Qiiain's Dictionary of Medicine. For ‘general 
paralysis,’ see iN.SAJriTY, Vol. VI. p. 155. 

Psiraillilr'iho, the capilal of Dulch fiuiana, is 
situated on (he Suiinain, about 10 miles from Us 
mouth. It has hioad, tree-shaded sLieets, with 
clean wooden house.s, painted light gray, and 
numerous canals and clmrcho.s. ’I'heie are also a 
governni’s tiahice, two forts, a iiaiic, &c. The 
llerrnlintor.s (Moravian ISrothren) are a strong 
body in the (own. K'ceept for the .sni.ajl harbour 
of Nhdeeue, all the trade of the colony i.s eonccn- 
tiated at Paiamariho. Hoe slatisLics under Cl UIAN.t 
(DuTfll). Pop. (ISSd) 2-l,5;ifi. 

Parsniiiitf :i. Hec I’ARKAttATT.v. 

PiU'SHIICCilUll, or SLTPl'TSn ANtM.U.CULU, an 
Infusorian \ory connuou in ]ioMd wjiter or in vege- 
table infusions. In shape it is an asynimolrical 
oval, in length about jij elan inch. If diy grass 
ho steejied in a glass of water foi some day.s, the 
animalcules dormant about the stems revive and 
multiply very rapidly. ICach naratnecium is 
covered with rows of cilia which lasli it tinougli 
the water and diive food-parlieles into an aperture 
which serves as mouth. As the food-iuirthdes 
enter they lake huhhlcs of water with them, and 
aio moveil round and round in the living substance 
until they aio digested or got ikl oil'. There are 
two (excretory) contiactile vacuoles; the large 
uuclou.s lias a Miutll one (paranucleus) lying beside 
it ; lionoath the thin lind there are remarkable 
eversiljlo Lliroads. A iiaraiueoium often divides 
transversely into two ; these ttvo repcat tlio pro- 
cess, and with continnally diminishing size rapid 
muUiplieatioii may thus proceed for a while- It 
has its limits, liowo\’er, and tlieu two individual 
Iiifnsouans coiijngate, exeluinge some of the 
material of their ]>araiiuclei, and separate. Thus 
they seem to renew LlieLr youth. 

Pavaiut, (1) an iiirportnnt river of .Soutli 
America, rises as tiro liio (Irande in the Brazilian 
state of Minas Leracs, about 100 miles NW. of 
Jtio do Jaueii'o. It Hows north-west and ryest 
tlrrough and along tiro southorn frontier of Mirras 
(Icraes, (ill it irrrites with tire I’ararrahyha. It 
thoir roofiive.s tiro rrattro Pararrii, arrd tuvrrs to lire 
soirth-wesli arrd afterwards to the south, separatirrg 
Par-arrd state froiir Matio (Irosso arrd frorrr Para- 
guay, round tiro sorrthoi-n border of which repuirlic 
it swoops westwar-d to its corrlluonce with the 
Paraguay llivor. It tlrcu rolls sotrthwtird through 
the, Argerrtino provirreos, nast Siirrta Ee, bolon 
wltrclr its uhairnol fruiinoritly divides and enclose.s 
rrurttororra islattds, arrd lirrally south-eastwar’d, till 
it rirrites wiLlr the Uruguay, 'alrove Birenos Ayres, 
to form the Rio do la Plata. 'lire entire lerrgth 
of tiro river is a little over' 2000 rtriles; it dr.ains 
an arm of move tharr 1,100,000 sq. rn, Its chief 
trrhntarios, besides those already nronbioned, are 
the Mogy (Iriassu, Tield, Paranapanerrra, Ivahy, 
Iguassn, and Salado ; at San Pedro (S3° 40' S. lat.) 
a delta begins. The principal towns orr its hanks are 
Corrientos, Parand, Santa Fd, and Rosario— all 
Argentinian. The river is navigable at all times 


to the iirlhrx of the Paraguay (705 rrtilos), and 
except at low water to the rrrorrth of the hnrassrr 
(400 rrtilcs). Inrrrrediately above this point 'occurs 
one of the most rorrrarkable rapids itr the world 
It extorrds for 100 miles in a .straight line rrp tire 
tir-cr, between ranges of frowning clilVs which con- 
lirre the slrearrt to a narrow, rnolcy bed, little more 
than 100 yar-ds wide. Tlrrough tliis gorge tire, 
water pours in trrrmiltnorrs firry; for above tire 
vapid the river, then 2J niile.s broad, inslios down 
oyer the Salto of (Iiiayia, air iricliiied pl.aiie 55 feet 
highj and then forees its waters, tossing and cliinir- 
iiig, into the narrow clianriel below. — (2) A aoiitliein 
state of Brazil, on tire coast, with an area of 85, -153 
sq. m., and a imp. (1SS8) of 187, .548, iiicludiiig 
several colonics of GeriiiatiH and Italians. The 
capital is Curitiba (.34,000), nitli a laihv.ay (B 9 
miles) to Paranagui'i, the port of the state (pop. 
5000). — (3) Capital of the Argent iiiian province of 
Entie Rina, stands on a higli hhill' nv-ei looking the 
I’avairi'v, opposite Santa Fe, 41.0 miles by si earlier 
from Buenos Ayres. The town was the cajiital of 
the Confedoiation fi-om 18.V2 to ISGl ; afterwards it 
sank rapidly, hut Iras now again a pop. of 15,000. 

Pjll“U)Ct (Hal. para-pdto, fi'oiii parure, ‘to 
pi'olcet,’ and pelto, ‘the bi'oast’), a wall raised 
higher tliaii (ho gutter of a roof for protection ; in 
militaiy works, for defeiioo against missiles from 

tffUPLflLplJ 
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Ac., to ]iro- — ' ' - 

hyfallhjiom 

tl'io I'oofT In Ornamented Gothic Paraiiot, 
classic ( 1 , 1 'ehi- 

tcctnro halii.stradc.s woi'C used as pavapels. In 
early woi-k parapets arc goiioially plain, hut in 
later buildings they are pierced and uiuauierited 
with tiacei’y, 

Pai'aplirase. ( ( ir. para, ‘ beside,’ and phreaein, 
‘ to speak ’ ) is the name given to a verbal expan- 
sion of tire uioaiiing either' of a whole Irook, or 
of a sopai'atc passage in it. A paraphrase ooii.se- 
qneiitly dill'ers fi'oiii hrclapliraso, or strictly litet.al 
(miislation, in this, that it aiiiiB to make the SBuse 
of tiro text, clearer Iry a lucid circumlocution, witli- 
orit nutually passing into common tai'y. The vei.si- 
licd passiiges of Hciipturo roiniiiig part of lire 
P.salmody of tiro Scotti.sh Clitiicli are known as 
‘ the I’araiihr.asos. ’ .See Hymn, Vol. VI. p. 48. 

l’jirai»leu'ia. See Pakaly.sis. 

Para.sUc (Or. from paro, ‘beside,’ silos, 
‘ food ; ’ one who eu,t.s with .another ; hciica one who 
eats at tire expense of another), a coiiimon oli.ay- 
actor in the (Iroek comcdie.s ; a low fellow, who is 
I'carly to sirhmit lo any indignity that he may he 
permitted to partake of a liaiiquct, and who lives 
ivB mueh as possildo at the cxproiise of others. 

Parasitic Aiiiaials are those wliioh^ live on 
or in otlier oi'git,niHinfi, from whioli they derive their 
food. But this iiiodo of life has many forms and 
degrees; the lio.sts may ho :wiini.als or plants ; the 
iraraaitos may ire external or internal ( ectoir.arasilic 
or endoparnsitio), fixed or with the power of niove- 
nient; they iii.'iy he irarasitic ieiyiporarily, for; a 
in-olonged pei'ioil, or for tiro whole life ; I'estricted to 
one host, or requiring to pass from one kind of 
animal to another if (.he life-cycle is Lo be completed. 
For the pai'asitie aTiuiials vdiich iiife.st plants, 
see Corn iNSEfjT.s, Cali.s, &e. ; and Ascaris, 
Fluke, Tapeavorm, Tiieead-avorm.s, Trichina, 
&c., and other parasites are separately discussed. 

Grades of 1‘arusiiism. — The grades leoogiiised 
by Lenckart are; (1) Temporary Parasitism.— 
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‘ To thin category belong nlnio^-t exclu^-ively eeto- 
j<ara=.ite', which diil'er fiorn their free-living lela- 
tion-^ only in their diet.’ (12) Ei topiiruiititni—nn 
e-tahlUied and invariable habit dining a j>r«longeil 
peiiod or during the whole of the paiaAten life. 
This is called ‘.stationary’ ectopaiasitisju in the 
translation of Leuckait’s gieat woik, hnttheteiiii 
h.aidly .suggeats the idea. ‘These pai.asites eithci 
pass through all their developuiental stages on the 
liost, or at lirnt lead an independent existence under 
a form nime oiTe.ss difi'eient fioni that of the adult.' 
(3) Endoparaiitism, in which the parasites are dur- 
ing a gieat part of their life, and almost invari- 
ahlv during their niatuiity, ‘hnaideis' within the 
body of their host. Moreover, all the develojnnental 
stages are almost never passeil through within one 
host, a transference from one hind to another being 
necessary for the completion of the life-cycle. But 
of endojiarasitism there are m.anv varietie.s. 

The Ho'its of Tani'iitca . — Piohahly no animal', 
except some of the simplest, aie fiee fiom the 
attacks of parasites. Yet .some are more liable 
than otheib — e.g. because thev otter greater in- 
ducements to those pnrasitieally inclineil, heeaiise 
they are moie accessible, or because they 
eat infected food. Thus, vertebrates are mme 
atmndantly infested than inveitehiates. ‘ Man has 
nioie than fifty distinct .species of iiarasitc', the 
dog and the ox some two dozen each, the fmg 
perhaps twenty.’ Some species of parasiie are 
limited to one kind of host; thus, the .adults of 
Ilothn'ocephalus hitus and Oxiiiii-tt ro niindui aic 
not known except in man, while Trtrkitui yurtdn) 
ie found in man, pig, lat, dog, eat, ox, vSic.. .and 
Eistoiiiian hcpnfkuoi in many niminants and other 
ungulate.'!, in rodents, in the kangaroo, and in in.an. 
The systems most infested are the most accessible 
— viz. the skin and the alimentaiy canal, by ecto- 
and endo-parasites respectively ; but there are no 
organs in which parasites m.ay not he harhouied. 

Orifjin of the Pwasitic Habit . — It is pudi.ahle 
that iiio.st case.s of parasitism began gradually. 
Aniinahs found temiiorary shelter on or in othei', 
and the habit grew upon them. In .some cases 
it might begin fortuitously — e.g. as the embiyos or 
adults wandeied or weie swallowed; or it might 
be a shift saving those which adopted it fiorn 
bome pre»umed keemie's in the struggle for exist- 
ence ; or it might .simply express a sluggish con- 
stitution. In m.any c.asos, however, we can hardly 
doiilit that the habit began with the naturally 
more .sluggish females, luompted not liy liimger, 
but by the impulse to seek some conveniently shel- 
tered place for the birth of the young. In f.act, 
there are not a few paiasitic female i'rustaceaiis 
whose mates live freely. Of the evolution of 
parasites from tiee-liviiig ancestors the free stages 
still included in the life-history of most, the close 
relationship.s between some fiee and some p.aiasitic 
members of the .same class — e.g. Ciustaceans and 
Xematode.s — .and the frerpient occurrence of tem- 
porary p.arasitism afford sufficient evidence. It is 
also instructive to consider the tlnee classes of 
Plathelminthes — Turhellarians (Plaiiarians, &c.), 
Trematode-s (Fluke.s, &e.), and Cestodes (Tape- 
worms, &c.) — of whose genetic rehationship tlieie 
seems little doubt; the Turhellarians are almost nil 
free-living; the Trem.atodes .are mostly external, 
hut sometime.s internal parasites; tlie Cestodes, are 
all endoparasitic. 

Life history of Emloparasites . — Most endopar.a- 
sitic animals have an eventful life-history. Tliey 
are not always par.asites, or they are not alw.ay.s 
para-sites witfiin the .same kind of host. Most of 
them are at some time free ; many of them have 
some sort of niet.aniorphosis. But, as their life- 
histories are x'erj' various, they do not readily admit 
of being summed up in general statements. 
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Let us begin, howevei, with the .adult ‘-exnal 
.anim.als. In this state they .are alwavs .dmo~t jrai.t- 
sitic. paitlv heciuise lich copious diet, warmth, and 
I lel.'itive fpiic'ceuce favour leproductive matin tty ; 
I p.aitly because many pioh.ahly began tlieii jiai.asitic 
c.aieer.at the reproilnctiv e period, when sheltci ami 
leadily attained food weip specially aihaaiitiigi oils ; 
! paitly hec.titsc it is not likely that animal' which 
had lipconie parasitic would relinquish this lial.it 
' in .adult .and matiiie life. In fact, with the c.xccii- 
tion of sfiiiie thie.ad-woirns (Gorilins, Meiiiiis. sVc.) 
and some few iii'cets ( iehnennum-tlic', g.id-llii-s. 
i^’c.) whii'h aie (laiasitic in their youth and fiec as 
.adults, it is gpiiei.ally tiue of pai.a'itic .aniiii.als 
that the eggs aie piiidiiced, feitiliseil, .and deposited 
in the ]iiii.asitic 'tage. In regaul to the lejiio- 
duction it should he noted (1) float the fcitilitv is 
often eiioimoiis, for a t.apewoim may luodiiee 
4‘2,000,fKX)cgg~,aiid afcmalethiead-woim64,PU(i,0(j() 
in a year ; Ci i that in those ca'Cs wheic the female 
.alone is ]i.ai.asitic feitilisation may tahe idnee 
before p.ai.isiti'iii h.as hegiiri ; that otheiwi~e it 
occuis within the body nt the host: that Ticma- 
toiles .and Cestodes aie heimajilirodite and some- 
times fcitili'e themselves; (.I) that in taiiewoiuis 
the lixcd •head’ hods olf a lung chain of joints, 
roach of which is sexually comiilete, hecomes even- 
tually distended with eggs and emhiytis, ,aiul is 
I lilieiatcd singly or along with othets' fiom the 
intestine rif the host. 

The eggs or enihryos of the patent endoisamsite 
usually [i.ass fiom the host along with the exeiet.a, 
and ‘t’heie .are no intestinal worms, at least among 
the tj'pical and constant parasites, whose cinhiyos 
come to niatuiity near the parent: or, in other 
Wolds, thcie are none which pa‘s their whole life- 
cycle in one locality.’ Some of the emhivos ate 
locomotor— e.g. those of the liver-lhike and of 
/Jothrio'iphulus hit us, vvhich_ .are .active migra- 
toiv; others are passively carried along with food 
anti drink into new hb'ts. Thcie the cndir^os 
raiely become or remain quiescent, hut wander 
from the fooil-oaniil thiongh the tis'ucs and oig.aiis 
of the host until a lit resting-place is fuund. But, 
to state another of Leuckart’s geneial conchisiuns, 

‘ the fiinescent stage following upon the waudeiiiig 
emhrjoiiic stage does not conclude the life-hi'toiy 
of the par.asite, which rerptire.s, in older to complete 
its development, a raiHc.al change in its emiiuii- 
ment — in other words, a second migiation.’ 

But before ic.aving the so-calleil inteiiuediate 
host — which i' different fioni that of the p.aient or 
that of the adult — we should notice that within it 
asexual multiiilication may occur. Thus, several 
asexual genciations chaiacteiise that jiiirt of a 
liver-fluke's life during which it sojourns in .a 
xvater-snail (Limuiciis) pi tor to le.achiiig its final 
or ‘definitive’ host in the sheep. In other c.uses, 
the asexual multiplication within the inteimediare 
host is of a simpler kind, being lestiicled to hnd- 
ding, as wlien the bladder-worm or prosciilex of 
Tiniin echinococcus within ox or man develops 
many ‘ he.ads ’ or scolices, each of w Inch on being 
transferred to dog nr wolf will grow into a tape- 
worm. Or there may he no true multiplication — 
e.g. in thenumeionsl'iladder-wonns which foini only 
one he.ad, and lemain quiescent until the liost 
liappens to he ilevoured by another, within wliich 
tile ‘ liead ' of tlie bladder-wornt may hud off tin 
adult tapew orm clmiii. 

Connected witli tliis change of liost tlioie are 
two main proldenw : ( 1 ) How is the cliange effected! 
(2) liow did tliis extension of the life-liistorj' to two 
distinct hosts .arise! In reg.ard to the modes of 
tiansference it will lie enough to give two ilhistia- 
tions. The young liver-fluke actively migrates 
from a water-snail and from the water, encysts 
on stems of grass, and is then eaten liy a .slieep. 
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PnorozoA. 

Rliiiioiiodu. 

Grogariiiiila. 

Infusoria. 

A few pai'.asitic. 

All parasitic. 

A few parasitic— e.g. 
lehtliyoiiliUiirus. 

Opalina. 

Bulantiiliuvi oolt 

./Irno’Zia coh in man. 

In all soida of animals; Cocchlium 
oviforme m man. 

Oulsiile fishes. 

In gut of frog. 

In laige infustino of man. 

Usuiilly intracellular parasites 
(Uirliig part ol life, A lew 
occur witlim the blood-cells of 
birds, reptiles, &o. 

Sponols. 

Ccelentorata. 

‘Hesozoa.’ 

Probablj' none in strict sense. 

Vpiy lare inaiaiicps : 

Mediisoul Cunina (Cunoctanihi) 
puusititia. 

Cunina (Vunocttuilha) oclomirUi, 

The Ilydioid Polypndimn hydil- 
forme is In one stage parnsitic. 
All painsiLic. 

In another Medusoid, Gcryonia 
pwbosculuilis. 

Ill tlie bell of the Medusoid 
Tuiritopsia. 

On the ova of tlio slerlet (Actjwa- 
&er ritlheniis). 

Oitlioncctkla (IlhoiMiliua), in a 
bill Llo-slar (Ainj^hiura sqna. 
■Hiatit), in a Ncmcrtcan worm 
f Linens luctena), Bicycmidiv' 
(Bicyenm) in cuctlc-ltsh. 

C'lioiic boM's in oy.ster-sheils, kc 
and ciisi's of coj?imensalibin are 
recorded. 

A Medusa (jlfiu'sba) on the neck 
ot the pelagic Ga.sU‘ropod 
Phyllirline, imrl the frequent 
occuii{*ncc of a sea.aiicinone on 
a licrmit-ciab illufstratc com- 
liiensalisni. 

Tluisc foims are poihaps very 
primitive, perhaps very degen- 
erate, ■worm-types. 

‘WOUMS,' 

A'liiljolJnna fPMji- 
ariana, 

Ti'cin.aiotlft 
(PliilccH, tSro.). 

Gosloila (Tapp- 

1. woims, 

Nomerlcans (Rlli- 
IjoiMvoims). 

Nuniatodn 

(Tluu(ul*\V(trins). 

AcaiiLhocop^ala. 

Oluotopoda 
( liriHtlu'bcaring 
worms). 

Ilii'udiiica 

(Lpedica). 

Rotlfem. 

IVlostly froodiving ; a fou' genera 
are parasitic : 

All ])aiasitic, many externally, 
and usually on one host. 

Many luLcrnally, and then re- 
quiring two hosts. 

All paiasilac; the inaiuro sexual 
Inrnis In voi’tolu'ate.s, cxcoiiiia 
tin* cast* of Archtgeie.s. vvJiloli 
boemiies nmtiiio in tlio fiosh- 
■uiiler worm Tubifex. 

Almost all froo-Uving. 

Jlalacobdclla. 

3Iany parasitic; many free. In 
man occur A.scurw lumhrlcoulcs, 
0,r!iurla vermicnlarf^t, Filaria 
sanguinis hoviinia, I'llarm mcti- 
incmis, Trichiyui spiralis^ &c. 

'J’lm elaas ineludes one genus 
(ICcliiimrliyiichus), and this Ih 
parasitic. 

Almost all frco-livlng. Tliroo or 
fuui nmi’lnu loviiis arc parasitic. 

I\ry/!ostoinidin arc cctoparasitic 
and I'urni gnll.s. 

l\tost arc ectopaiasltic (the rest 
Wivudcvlug oarulvores). 

Mostly fi'dc-livlng, a lew parasitic 
—c.g. adsoii. 

Albuifiiu 

Omlililrt ill niantio molluscs. 

Anopiodiuin in or on Ilolotliu- 
rlaiiH. 

Especially on fishes. 

The flist iLsiially a mollusc, the 
secuml some vcrichialc. 

All KorLs of vertebrates contain 
both stages, the adults ui the 
gui, the iiiiiiiatiu'O forms usu- 
ally In the llosh. Bui tlio im- 
iniil.uri* stages have also been 
found in some, molluscs, Ar- 
tliropods, and worms. 

Two oeeur on crabs. 

Ill bivalves. 

Tim majority in the digestive 
traet of vei lelmdes ; butthey 
may be tinnsfovicd fiom a 
lower ho.st lo a Ingber— c.g. 
Irimi Insect to mammal, 

h'cJi. praleutUvoH as adult in piko, 
iVjc., in youth in the mniibU 
piMl pukx; kali, 

(inqnstuhis of perch in 1he 
isopod Asellim. Ech, gigus 
oecur.s in the pig. 

T‘liu minute males of Bonellla 
and Ilumiugia bvo within the 
hsnaleH. 

On Criiumls. 

On mo1IURC.s, fishes, amphiblaiis, 
kz . 

On crustacean Nobalia. 

In earthworm and sing 

‘ Monogenctic.' 

‘DigenclSc.’ 

Two liosls aio leqnlsito to com- 
plolc the lilo-lustory of the 
pam.site. TJie /Inal host iisu- 
ally devours the iiitei mediate 
one. 

The Iifp-hihtories aio often very 
complex, and may include' al- 
lerimtion ofgimeiations. Many 
iniest plants, 

Brancliiohdella, which .some rank 
among Clmdopnils, Is parasitic 
ou fresh-waier ciayllsh. 

This family probably ropreseiita 
Chndojinda ilegcnuratcil by 
para.sitism. 

In many, however, the ecto- 
paiasitisiu is very temporary. 

Eciiinodermata. 

None parasitic. 



AuTiinoroDA. 

Crustaceans, 

Inseots. 

Araclinida, 

Tiiei’c are many parasites among 
Copopoda— e.g. 

Ohondraoanllum. 

Caligns, Leriuea. 

Among OliTipcdIa— o.g. 
Pat'culina. 

Among Isopuds— o.g. 

Popynis and Eutonl.sQiifl. 

The va.st majority arc fVoo-llving. 
hat ectopaiasitisni is illus- 
tialcd by 

llhd-llec (Mnlloplmga). 

Lice (PedlciiUdm). 
ytrcpBjptorii. 

(Mirny arc parasitic on plants.) 
Endoparasltisni by tlio larvw of 
lcliu«‘umoii*flic8. 

Oiul-llios. 

Tlio majority arc frco-livlng, bnt 
parnsitisiii Is illustrated by 
Linguatniina 
(Pciilastpomnni). 

By some Acarlna (mites). 

Usually on akin, gills, S:c. of 
IlshcH. 

Dciienth the tail of crabs. 

Oil fishes. 

1 Mostly ou birds and umnnunlsv 
III be(*s and w'usp.s. 

In other Insocts. 

In mammals, cnfcUo, hor.sea, i'c. 

Kiubryo In rabbit; adult in 
frontal Kiiiuses of <lng and wolf. 
Emoilcx folHndorim , Surcoptes 
(llch-inlto), ill skin of man, &c. 

These illustiale (a) many grades 
of parasItiKm—icnijioKiry, peri- 
odic, thoioaghly ('stabllf>hed, 
and (b) con’i'spoivding giades 
of degeneration. 

Tim females only are parasitic, 
the males ficc, 

■\Vith lifcflc trace in adult of 
Amclmid appearance. 

Mollusoa, 

All fi'Qo-Uviiig, except a few 
Qftsicropod.s. 

Entoconcha miraWis, 

Euliinn and Stylifor. 

Within nololhurinn Syiiapta. 

On or in various Eohinoderins. 


VEraenUATA. 

Tlio hagil.shcs (Myxinoidel) are 
the only iiarasitic vortobrales. 

They are said to oat their ■way 
into cods and other h.sbe.s. 

Precise details arc wanting. 
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Here, <aii(l in some othei' cases, die niA'iatiim is in 
part active. (_)u the other Iiand, the Ijlaihler-tvorm 
of the jiii' lie.s quite passive in the muscles ot con- 
nective tis.,iie of that animal, and cannot leacli its 
liiial host unless ‘ measly ’ pork he eaten by man. 
Here, and in most other c.ases, the mi>;i'ation is 
passive. The second problem is very dillicnlt. Is 
the host in which the adult is found the piiuiitive 
ho't, and has that of the immature £>ta"es been 
intercalated? or is the inteimediate host really the 
j primitive one in which the animals Used to become 
mature, uliile the linal host rei>resents a secondary 
jirolongation of the life-history? Leuckart ex- 
presses himself unconditionally in favour of the 
fsccond theory that ' the intermediate hosts weie 
oiiginally the true definitive carriers, which for- 
merly brought their intestinal worms to .sexual 
maturity, hut have since heeonie merely interme- 
diate, because the development of the parasites 
has extended itself over n greater numhcr of stages 
in the couise of further ditierentiation. ’ 

The £!iinronine>it of Piimsiiei . — It is at present 
debated (.see Heredity) wliether the precise in- 
fluence.s exercised on parasites by their hosts aie 
transmissible or not. ilnt it can hardly he doubted 
that the habits and surroundings of parasites have 
been somehow inlhiential in their evolution. It is 
certain that imliviilnal parasites may vary in 
dilferent jiarts of the body and in different hosts, 
and it is admitted by all that parasites e.xhihit 
‘ adaptations ’ to their'life and surroundings. It_ is 
therefore important to take account of the precise 
relation.s between boat and para'ite. Eotopaiasitcs 
will experience mechanical intlneucos due to the 
movements of their hearers, they will often he 
carried from one locality to another, they will 
sometimes share in the warmth of their hosts, they 
usually find aliuiidant food, and they are often not 
only sheltered hut sedentary. Emlliparasites will 
experience pressure from the tis-ues m which they 
lie, or from tlie peiistaltic iiioveraeiits of the food- 
canal in which they are lodged i their immediate 
environment usually irivoh-es confine<l space, scant 
oxygon, coiisiderahle warmth, ami total darkness ; 
they will he afl'eotod by ahimdant ami rich mxtri- 
tion, by surrounding gases and juices, and by tlieir 
frequently sedentaiy life. Now it is at least a 
plausible theory that the usual absence of sense- 
organs in endnparasitcs is due to the iinsdmulatin^ 
character of the enviimiment, wliich has caused 
them to degenerate, ami this view is partly con- 
firmed by the occasional occurrence of sense-organs 
in the larvxe alone, <a]id liy t!ie fact.s tljat locomotor 
appendages are absent or much reduced in the 
adults of many lixed ectoparasitic crustaceans, 
because they have gone out of u.se ; that a food- 
canal is absent in many endo])aiasite.s, partly 
because the superficial absorption of complex sur- 
rounding juices left it functionless ; that the pas- 
sivity of many is increased by living in surround- 
ings in whioli the respiratory proeesse.s must be 
very sluggish ; or that the prolific reproduction — 
especiall.y perhaps the budding growth of tape- 
worms — is in part due to the abundant and yet 
stimulating nutrition. 

Effects of Parasites on their Hosts. — In the 17th 
and IStli centuries the injurion.5 effects of parasites 
were much exaggerated. All sorts of diseases, 
including many which we now know to be asso- 
ciated with Bacteria, were said to be due to ‘worms,’ 
and physicians gravely discussed 'An mors natu- 
ralis sit substantia cenninosa ? ‘ As accurate diag- 
nosis began to be less unusual, a strange reaction 
in favour of parasites found many supporters. In- 
testinal worms were called ‘ the good angels and 
unfailing lielpers of children,’ and were said to aid 
digestion and even development. But since the 
middle of the ZBth century, when the experimental 


study of par.i'-itci heitan in earnest, a knowledge of 
the varioiH injurie.- which paiarite-, may do, to 
man and to ilmiiciticated aniii!aK"at le'ari, has 
become more ami more preni-.e and complete. Only 
a few illiistiatimis need he given. Numerous laigo 
paia-.ites a ill eeuainly diminish the nutritive 
siipjilies of their host ; large hlailder-v onus ami the 
like piC" upon adj.acent org.m.,, c.ause obstructions, 
and give ri'C to many trouble-, ; the nun cmeiits 
ami migi-ations of para.sites within the Imdy of their 
host [iioduce puin and inllammation, and may even 
result in the periuiation ami de.stiuction of im- 
portant organs. Even external parasites may do 
coii.shleiahle damage ; witness those crustaceans 
I which occur heueath the tails of crabs, and sonie- 
tiiiics effect the viitnal castration of their host-'. 
On the other hand, there are many les.5 important 
p-aiusites whose efi'ects are very slightly if at all 
injurious. It is a question of much practical im- 
portance how the eiidop.iiasitcs vvliioli infest man 
find their way to their host, hut as details will 
he given in such articles as T.vrEWulijl and 
Trichina, it is enough here to say that food in 
ivhieli parasites aie knou u to lurk .should he in- 
spected, cleaned, and siitliciently cooked. 

HiUurical. — Alost of the ancient and medireviil 
naturalists and physicians who expressed any 
opinion on such mattoi’s believed that parasites 
were spontaneously generated within the bodies 
of their hosts. It was nor till the ITtli century, 
when Swaiumerdaui and Bedi showed how maggots, 
lice, &c. develojicd fiom eggs, that the belief in 
Hencratio (Fqiiiront began to he seriously disputed, 
it was gradually rejdaced by tlio theory'that para- 
sites came fioni without, tlmt, ceasing to he free- 
living, they entered the bodies of other animals and 
were there modified. But this conclusion was 
too hastily leaped at, ami no care was taken to 
I prove that the fiee-living forms in (piestioii did 
[ really develop into i>aiasites. In many cases, 
indeed, it was soon sliovvn that they did niit, and 
this disappointing result hedped Pallas and others 
in the latter part of the ISili century to recognise 
rightly that jiarasites vvcie propagated like other 
animals by means of eg'gs. Tliey concluded, 
however, that these eggs were more or les-s 
directly carried from one host to another, theie 
to develop into the original form, while we know 
that the hfe-histoiy of parasites is rarely so simple ; 
nor was there nioie than a slight warrant for 
another favourite idea that young animals inherited 
parasites from their motlicis. At the lieginning of 
the 19th centuiy the helminthologists, such us 
Rudolphi and Brenisev, were very active and greatly 
extendeil the list of known parasites, hut the life- 
histoiies remained a puzzle, and many naturalists 
lelapsed into a belief iu spontaneous generation. 
The increasing use of the microscope led to most 
important results : in 18,11 Melilis discovered the 
laiusorian-like embryo of certain flukes ; Yon 
Siehold (1832) detected the six-hooked embryo 
within the still unliherated ova ot the tapeworm ; 
Eschricht (1811) compared the life-history of in- 
ternal parasites to that of iclmeumoii-llies and bot- 
flies ; Steenstrup ( 1842) published his famous essay 
on alternation of generations ; Yon Siehold ( 1843-- 
oO) and Yan Beneden (1849-50) worked out the 
nietamorpluises of several pai asitic worms ; Kiichen- 
meister ( 1853), Leuckart (1856), and othera showed 
experimentally how infection with larval stages 
resulted in the development of adult parasites. 
The foundations of modern helminthology w’ere 
thus laid, and we have now a vastly increased 
knowledge of the number of parasites, a precise 
acquaintance with the life-history and migrations 
of some of tlie mo.st important, a scientific system 
of medical diagnosis and treatment, and some 
realisation of the general biology of parasitism. 
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Seo iV.so.kiiiM, B(jt, TiO'fiiurocEi’iiALtJS, COMsrENaAr.isir, 
Cons iNSliCru, DliCTBNKllA'riON, EUVlIluKMlfNT, Fibii- 
LOUBI', L^LUICH, CtALLH, GllEclAHlNinA, GUIXEA-WDllM, 
Ha(J, Lou.sb, Mi'it, TAPiiWOMrs, Thread- 

WOIIMH, Tiiiciiina ; also Louolcai t, Purusiku ties Mensrhcn 
(2il ('ll. et scq. ; trails, by I-l iiyle, vol. i. TSilin. 18SB); 
Kiicihunmoistur, Paraaitin des Menschm (2d ed. 1S78; 
trails. U.iy iSooioty); Cobbold, Pnrm^ilcs {1.S7U); Van 
Ileiioduii, T'crs Jntcstinau.c (Paris, ISriS), Animal I’ani- 
siles and Mcsi^mates (Inter. So. Serios, Lund. ]S7fi); Von 
Linsluw, Compcniiam do' PIdmi)itkolor/ie{lB7ii); MoiiicA, 
Let Parasitis ih I'lfommc (1888). 

Parasitic Miscascs constitute an imnortant 
Buli-oroui) in tlie accepted classilieatiim of DiHcaBe 
(q.v. ). In these disease.s certain innrliiil coiuliUoiia 
arc iiiilnced hy tlio presenoe of luiiinals or ve^e- 
talile.s wliich have found a place of .suhsisileueo 
within some tissue or oroan, or upon Sonio .surface 
of the body of man or oLlior animals. Plants 
are not exempt fiom ilisordcis of this nature 
(SCO P.VIUSLTIO I’l. AMTh). The forms of aniniiil 
life piviii"' rise to parasilic di.soasps aro iksscrihed in 
arliides on Ascaris, (IcBtoid Worms, Flea, Giiiiica- 
woriii, rich, Lico, Nomathclniia, Strongyliis, Tape- 
worms, Tliread-worins, Tick, Trichina, i.'te. 

'I'hu vcKctahIu organisms which aro associated 
Avith siicoial discasos are ahnnst all of inicro.scoiiie 
size, and therefore, though thoir ell'ects aro of nnich 
greater imporlaiioo tluiii those of aiiimai parasites, 
they aro as yet much less perfectly undor.stood. 
CeiWn inimlto fungi havo long hoou recognised 
as the cauHCH of diseases in the skin and luneons 
niemhraiies: fi'iivn.s, I’ityriasis voisicolor, Ring- 
worm, Thrush (fpv.). It was shown in 1801 hy 
Carter that a .serinns di.scaso of the foot whicli 
occurs in India ( lifadiira-foot, fungus-foot, I'tc.) is 
due to llu; proseiicc of a fungus ; and in 1877 what 
is now called Actinomycosis (q.v.) was put in the 
same eiitegory. 

Put the most important and intorosthig of the 
vegetahlo jiarasitos are those holoiiging to the 
Helii/omyeetos or llaotoria (q.w), whose .study bus 
assumed smili piominunco that it is now almo.st 
ail indeiieinlent seienco (Bacteriology). 'J’he rela- 
tions oi theso organisms to tlioir Imsl aro inneli 
more iutimalAs Lhau in the case of tlio larger para- 
sites, and tlio pioldems [iresentod liy tlio diseases 
assoeiated witli tliem are eoiisequeiitly luiieli more 
ilinieiilt of solution ; Imt in some cases tlio parasitic 
nature of tliose diseases has hooti comidetoly cstali- 
lished. Analogy makes it proliahle lliat some day 
all 'siiecilie folirilo diseases’ will Iiave to -he in- 
cluded ill this group. See tiniiJt Tiikoev, 

Parasitu! Plaivts arc tliose wliicli, uiialilc to 
iioiirisli tlieiiisolves, proy upon otiior plants or 
aiiiiiiala ; hueoiiiiiig atfcaohod, they gain access to 
the tissues of their host and feed upon its juices. 
They aro iiiore or le.ss degenerate, iierording to tlio 
extent of their parasitism. Any cliinhiiig plant 
is so far a parasite, hut, not drawing any nourish- 
ment from its liost, inerely using it ns a suiqiert, 
it win live without it, and is iierfoet in all its parts. 
Many parasites have prohalily developed from such 
plants. The mistletoe, on the other hand, has no 
roots in the ground ; its seed is left hy a hint 
upon ail apple or an oak tree, to which, Avhoii it 
begins to grow, it heoomos attached hy iiieaiis of 
spueial organs called haiistoria, which act as roots 
and enable it to draw crude sap, water, and salts 
from its liost, and having green leaves it can ahsorh 
oarhonio acid from the air, and olahoralo food for 
its tissues. In the case of tlie dodder, again, which 
hogiiis life as an independent iilaiit, the seed ger- 
minates underground ; when the young iilaut roaclios 
the .surface it fastens iiiiou some host, twining 
round it, sending its haiistoria deep into the tis.Bno.s, 
and drawing all its nourishment from tlieiii j it henrs 
no green leaves, hut only llowers, while the part in 


the ground dies. In the Xtafile.siacem, a foreimi 
Older, remarkable for the size of the llowers of .some 
of its genera, the degradation has gone still further 
and the whole plant oon.si.sis of Imustoiia, a knoh- 
like mass of tissue half formed hy the ho.st, and 
the llowers. There are some jiarasites wliicii are 
altached to tlio loots instead of the stems of tlieir 
hirsts — e.g. Yellow Itaitle, Cow-wheat, Eychright 
The attaclnneiit hy the haiistoiia is alway.s remark- 
ably intimate ; their tissues are always joined to the 
eorresponding ones of tlie host, often ill .sncli a way 
that it is diliiciiU to .say In which jilantthey beloiit;. 
The ovulirs of many paiasites are riidiineiitary, the 
eiiihryo is small and witliouL chlorophyll; incases 
of advanced parasitism it may oven produce no 
leaves. There are parasitic genera in many orders— 
e.g. Corallorhi/a in tlio Orehidcie, (hisenta hi Coii- 
vdlviilaceie, Uroluaiiche in hahiatillorie, Moiiotro|ia 
in l'’yrolacoie. Tlie Liiraiithacou', of which i.s Viseuin 
the luistletoo, the r>alaiio|ihoreie, and the jSaiita- 
lacem aro families of iloiilitfiil alllnity. isAarly 
all these parasites have a marked preference for a 
jiaiticiilar species of host, and tliey are all lloiier- 
ing plants. But there are many otlievs; two whole 
classes, the Bacteria and Ihe Eiingi, are either para- 
sitic or, what is much the same thing, sajiropliytic. 
— i.e. dependent upon decaying organic matter for 
food. The Bacteria have luiiuials as their hosts, 
ami ean.so in them many diseases, the species lieiiig 
often reeognisod hy the disease. AVIien they are 
•saprophytie. they cause fermonlation aiul jiiitie- 
faction. Tlio ]''migi are niaiiy of thoin a Iroiilde in 
agrieiiltiiro, causing- em-n, hop, and vino mildew, 
potato disease (see IhjANTS, DisuA.sii.s of), and 
also salmon disease; others, like tlie imishrnoiii, 
aro .saproidiytcs. Allied to parasitism is SymliioRis 
(q.v.), a sort of iniitnally avraiiged iiarasitisiii for 
the lienulit of both paities; as in the case of the 
Lieheiis, which consist of Algie and Tuiigi in 
partnership. 

Vai'.'ifoliiidiii. Seo Toi.uidin. 

a town in thn h'reiieli de- 
partment of Hadno-ot-ljoirn, 48 miles hy rail IV. hy 
N. of ISh'ieon, celobrated for its chapel, in wliieli 
Mary Ahu'oi|iio (d. Hillh) heliovod her.self to have 
had a vision of the Saviour, now tho object of 
pilgrimages hy the I'oiifralurnitioH of the Sacred 
Iloart (q.v.). I’op. 8‘2(i!). 

See Ea'I'u. 

PsU’t'Ililll, a town of Meoklenhnrg-Schweriii, 
23 miles SE. of Schwerin. I’op. 972(1. 

PurcllIllCllt ( Er. pctirhcmln, hat. iieniamaia, 
thimigh (ir. from Pcrquiiins). At a very early 
period the skins of animals wore used for writing 
upon. Some authors wlio have written on the 
Ruhjoct of ancient wilting materials think that 
the king- of Porgamos liroiight tho art of inaUing 
parchmoiit to porfeetion through Ptolemy Epipliaiie.s 
liaviiig proliihiteil the u.xportation of ])apyrns from 
Egypt. 'The lioninns apjieiir to have writtaii chio/ly 
oil papyrus, and this practice, was continued iii Italy 
till ahoutlho lOtli eeiiLury, hut parclimeiit was also 
used; and from that time till ordinary paper be- 
came available in the 14th coiitiiry ]iarohiiieiil was 
almost the only material employed (see. PalV.o- 
uuAinrY, I’Arisii). 'To a limited extent wax tahlols 
and leaden plates were written ii]ion as lute as the 
]4lh and ITith centuries, and .some of tliese are 
preserved at 1‘Torenee. Some of tho earliest printed 
liooks Avero done on vellum (a iiamo originally 
given to a parohnient iiiiide of calf-skin), and 
on a specially lino quality of this siihstaiioc, made 
from tlie skins of oalvoa prematurely horn, some 
of tho best of the early niiniatiira portraitB rveie 
liniiitod. Ordinary parchment is cliielly made of 
sheep-skins, hut those of calves and goats are 
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also n-'cd. Fine jiarclimnnt anil velliini aje jire- 
jiiii'L'il fiom the shins of kids, larnh', nnd youii" 
calves. A eoaiser parchment for diuinheads', tain 
bonrines, &e. is nianufactnied from the shins 
of male goats, wolves, find calves. A peL-uliar 
hind is made fiom ns'Cs’ .shin, and for hiiohhindeis' 
u.se a paicliinent is sometimes piepared fiom pig. 
shin. The early .stages in the maiinfactme of 
paiidiment are the same as for Leather (ipv.). 
After being nnhaiied and cleaned, the .shins aie 
stietched evenly upon a stout wooden fianio called 
a Awsc. The flesh side of the shin is fiist gone over 
with a donhle-edged semiciicular Itnife ( tlt-.sliing. 
tool) to lemove adhering particles of flesh. 'With 
the flesliing-tool inverted, to jirevent ,any cutting 
of the epidermis, the other side of the skin is then 
scraped to remove dirt ami to squeeze out some of 
tlie aljsQihed water. For .some pnrpo-es for which 
stout p.arelnnent is required the skin is nmv iiiertdy 
allonod to dry on the fiaine, no further tieatment 
heiiig required. But fine parchment for Miitiog or 
drawing upon, some of wldch is made from split 
shins, is sprinkled over with sifted chalk on the 
flesh side and rnbhed .smooth with a flat surface of 
pumice-.stone. The grain side of the shin also is 
ruljljed over with pumice, Imt no chalk is used, in 
the.se operations great caie lequires to be taken not 
to fray the .surface, and certain piecatifions aie 
nece'Sav.v during the drying of the paiclnucnt. 
Any considerable roughiiP's or unequal thickness is 
removed by the skin being again seiaped and 
pumiced. 

VEGETABLEP.tRCiniENT.— This substance, which 
excited much interest and cniio'ity when it was 
lirst introduced, was patented by Mr W. E. Gaiiie 
in 18o,3 (no. of specilication, ;2S34). It is made liy 
clipping ordinary unsized jiaper for a few seconds in 
concentrated snlpliurio acid iiii.xed with une-half its 
voliiiiie of water, and then quickly removing all 
trace of the acid. The nii.\tuie is allowed to cool 
before lieing used. This .simple tieatment piodiiccs 
a reniarkalile change in the paper. I: acquires a 
parcliinent-like texture : turns translnceiit, especi- 
ally when thin; and becomes aliout fire limes 
stronger than ordinal y paper. Vegetable [i.arcli- 
ment is also impervious to water, Imt is rendered 
soft ami limp when dipped into it. Tlie .acid pro- 
duces a moleenlar change in the Cellulose (q.v.) of 
which paper consists. A oolution of cliloride of 
zinc acts on p-ajier in a similar way. In the manu- 
facture of veget.ahle parolmieiit a loll of p.aiier is 
by a mechanical arrangement pulled through a i at 
containing the sulplniric acid ( the time of iiiiiiier- 
sion being from live to ten .seconds for thin iiaper), 
next tliiough water, then thiough a weak .solution 
of amnioiiia, and once more tlirongli water. It is 
afterwards passed tlirough felt-coveieil lollers, and 
then calenclered. Stout qualities of vegetable 
parchment have been used for book-covers and for 
wilting (leed.s upon. Thin sheets of it serve as a 
convenient material for tracing designs, plans, &c. 
But it is now chiefly eniidoyed for covering jars of 
preserves and fur like purposes. 

Pardoe, Julia, bom at Beverley in 1806, 
published poems and a novel in her fifteenth year, 
and Traits cuul Traditions of Portuqal in IS.Si A 
visit to Constantinople in iS36 led to her Cit;/ of 
the Sultan, Romance of the Harem, and Beauties of 
the Bosphorus. She next visited Hungary, .and 
wrote The City of the Magyar, and a novel. The 
Hungarian Castle (1842). A series of works deal 
with French hi.story — Louis XIV. and the Court of 
France (1847), The Court and Reign of Francis I. 
(1849), The Life of Mary ch Mededs (1852; new 
ed. 1891 ), A Pilgrimage in Paris, and Episodes of 
French History (1859). Othei-s of her imineroiis 
works are The Confessions of a Pretty Woman, 
Flies in Amber, The Jealous Wife, Reginald Lyle, 
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I-fidy Arid^rlhi, and 2 he Thoii.und and One Da/fi. 
Slie receil eil a iicii'iou of illfJU in Ibo'.l, and died 
26th Xovemher 1.862. 

Pardon, in L.iw. i' the renii^~ion of the penalty 
inflicted on an olleiider nlio Ini' hten tried and con- 
victed, and i' an act of giace i.-itber than of ju'tiee. 
The right should lie used iiiih gie.'it dbcietioii in 
rectifying an oliihiiis mi'caiiiage of ju'tiee, or 
where, tliiongli the iiievit.ihle imjieiftetinn of all 
bans, indiiidiial ca-e^ or ofteneis seem to be vbited 
nith too severe a jiciialty. The jioner to gr.ant 
jiaidoiis h.as tisiially ill all nionaichical .states been 
rogaided as the pierogatiie of the soiereign; in 
England a haw of 1536 (Hemy VIII.) expressly 
dcnie.s to any othei than the king the jioiver to 
]i.aidon 01 lemit tiea-oii- or felonies. In re]iuhliean 
' countries the people is .soiereign, but the ]i.aiiloiiiiig 
I ]ioner is iisiially delegated to the head of the e\een- 
tiie .goveinment for the time being. The I’liited 
States coiistitiition gii cs the pun er to the ine.sideiit 
to gmiit repiicies or jiiirdons for ofieiices ag.iiiist 
the United St.ates, except in cases of impeach- 
nient; ami in all hut seven of the .statC' of the 
Union the same ]ioiieris confeiied mi the goieiiior. 
Ill Florida the jiaiTtraiing luivei is icsted in the 
govcinor, the justices of the siijirenie coiiit, and 
attoiney-geiicial, oi n iniijor ]i.ait nf them; in 
Louisiana the goieriior paidoiis only on the le- 
coiiimeiidation of the lieiitenant-goveriim-, the 
attoiiiey-genernl, and the presiding judge of the 
I coiiit Mhieh tried the case — hut only the geneiul 
assembly mai paidon in crises of iinpe.ichment 
and treason;' in New Hampshire and Veiinoiit 
the goveinoi exercises the power nith the aid of 
the executive council : and in New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Pcniisylv.aiiia there aie hoaids of paidoii.s — in 
New Jcisey the hoard consists of the goveiiior, 
the cliatieellor, and six judges of the conit of 
errors and apjieals. In Hiitain p.ardon inav also 
hegiaiited by thesnincme authoiiti of the llonse 
oi Ciniimnns ; Act- oi Indemnity (q.v.) are piacti- 
cally gr.ints of paidon. The sovereign's power oi 
paidoii is at all times limiled. Thus, lie cannot 
pardon ccitain otl'ences sjiecilied by law (21 Oeo. 
III. chap. 49, excludes the iiower to pardon ciiu- 
\iclimi,s for fmni' of Sahhatli-hieaking) ; the 
king c.aimot paidnri in a matter of private, as 
ojipiised to public, Miuiig, tlioiigb fines may lie re- 
mitted ill .such c.a'cs. The enduiance ' of the 
jieiialty is s.aid to noik out a eonsirmtice pardon ; 
and the elfect of ]iardan, eonstiiictiie or other, ia 
to put the oUeiuler legally in the i>ositioii nf an 
iiinoeeiit man. so that he may pioceed at laxv 
against any one who theieaftei calk him tiaitor 
or felon. But civil rights are not overridden by 
paidon ; the injured jicrsoii iii.ay recover damages 
from a pariloned nllender. In modern times tlie 
crown’s piemgative i.s delegated, the ciown acting 
not peisonally lint on the repiesentation of the 
home .seeretary, the secietaiy for Scotland, and the 
lord-lieutenant in Ireland. The paidon is by war- 
rant under the Great Seal, or under the sign-manual 
coiiiiteisigned by a secretary of state. To tho.se 
who liave been unjustly convicted, their innocence 
being suliseqnently proved, not merely is a free 
pardon granted, hut eoiiipensation may also he 
allowed (see iMPitlsOXJiENT). A notable ease 
of a free paidon long after the condeninatiun is 
that of the Earl of Ituiidonald (q.v,). See also 
IXDULGEXCE. 

Pardubitz. a town of Bohemia, on the left 
h,anfc of the Elbe, 55 miles by rail E. of I’lagne, 
has a fine IGth-century castle. Pop. 10,292. 

Pard, Ajibeoise, the father of modem .surgery, 
was horn about the 'Ijeginiiing of the lOtli century, 
at Laval, in tlie French department of Mayenne, 
was trained at the Hotel Dieu of Paris, and in 
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1S3G as surgeon joined the army slavtiiig for Itaty. 
In a latei cainnaigii ho improved the mode of treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds, which liad up to this 
time hoeu of the most l)arl)arQns kind — namely, 
eanterisalion with boiling oil. It was during this 
campaign that he substituted ligatuic of the aiteiies 
for cauterisation with a led-hot iron after amputa- 
tion. Many other important improveinents in 
surgery were introduced hy him at this time. In 
Septeinher 15S2 he was appointed surgeon to King 
Henry 11., and afterwauks to Charles IX. and 
Henry HI. lie died at Paris, Decemhor 22, 1590. 
His writings, of which the piincipal was C'/iij TAvres 
dc Ohirurgie { 1562 ), have c.'rcroised a groat inlluenec 
on the piactice of .surgery in all countries. See lits 
Life hy Panlinier ( Palis, 1SS4). 

1‘jircg'oric, or PAnEOoiiic Elixir (from the 
Qa\ pavajovicos, ‘soothing’), the Compound Tinc- 
turo of Camphor of the Biitisli Phaimacopueia, con- 
sists of an alcoholiosohUion of opium, benzoic acid, 
camphor, and oil of anise, eveiy fluid ounce enu- 
taining 2 grains each of opium and benzoic acid, 
and Ij giains of camphor. This iirepaiation Is 
much Used hoLli by the profes.sioii and the public. 
In dnse.s of from 30 to 60 drop.s it is an excellent 
remedy for the ohronio wintor-eon^h of old people, 
the npinm diminisliing the hronehial seerotion anil 
tlio sensibility of the milmouary nmenus membrane, 
while the henznio acid and oil of anise act as stimu- 
lating c.xpeetoiantH. It has also been found useful 
in chroiiio iheumatisiu, and, osi^icoiatly in the case 
of children, to relievo slight pains in the stomach 
and liowi'ls. 

Parcivsv-ISvavji, a lofty elimldug shrub in- 
Inihiting tlio fiiiestsof Peru and Urazil, which heais 
hunches of oval herrias re.semhling ginjies. The 
botanical .soiiiue was for some time uh.seiire, hut 
it is now known that thu plant .yielding the root 
of etmiinoroo is the CAoiidodiiiidrou iomeuiosum 
(onl. Meuispcrmaeuiu). The plant lias a long branch- 
iiig woody root, of a yellowish to grounisli blown 
colour inturnaliy, and this has atluinod coiisidor- 
able reputation in niediciiio. The root contaiii.s a 
liitter priiieiplo, and is used in chronic catarrhal 
all'eotioiis of thu bladder and in oalouhi.s. The 
decoction and Ihiid extract are moat usiiall.y em- 
ployed, hut it is somotimes given hi the Hiniple 
form of powder. — This medicinal root has been 
referred, hut urroiiuoiialy, also to the allied Cissam- 
peloi parrira, a elinihing shrub of thu Wc.st Indies 
and Mexico, and to the Botryopsis pkttyphylla — 
both of which plants have roots possessing similar 
properties. 

Parclla, n name given to some of those criista- 
coons lichens wliieli are used to produce Archil, 
Cudbear, and Litmus, hnt which more strictly 
helniiga to one species, Lecaiwm parclla, and the 
red or orimsoii dye prepared from it. 

PareiUlliyilia, a technical name for that kind 
of vi’getahle ti.s.sne in which the component colls 
are iimmUsh or polyliedial, touehiiig oaeh other hy 
their broad faces, litting more or less closely, as in 
the green ‘ paltsade-paroiichyma ’ of the upper part 
of a loaf, nr leaving wide iutereal hilar spaces, ns in 
the ‘spongy p.areiiehyma’ of the lower part. See 
Cell, Leaf. 

Paveat and Child. The legal relation 
between parent and child is one of tlio incidents 
or cuiiseiiueiiees of the relation of hiishaiid and 
wife, and flows out of the contract of marriage. 
The legal is to he distinguished from tlio iiatiiml 
relation, for two persons may ho hy the law of 
nature parent and child, while' they are not legally 
or legitimately so. Hence a radical distinction 
exists between natural or illegitimate and legiti- 
mate children, aucl_ their legal rights as against 
their jiarents rospootivcly are very diflercnt. Legiti- 


mate children aio the children of two parents who 
are recognised ns married acooiding to the laws of 
the country in ivhich they are domiciled at the time 
of the biilh ; ami, aceording to the law of England 
if a child is illegitimate at the time of the liiitli' 
nothing that can happen afterwauls will ever ni,ake 
it legitimate, the maxim being ‘once illegitimate 
ahvays illegithnate.’ In Scotland, on the otiier 
hand, a child horn of parents who weio not mar- 
ried at the time of the birth is made legitimate hy 
tlieir suhsognent intermauiage. For a statement 
of the law relating to illegitimate ohihlren, see 
the articles IJa.stard, Affiliation, Legitima- 
TTON, anil see also Family, Infant. 

As regards the maintenance of the child, it ie 
homewliat singular that, according to the law of 
England, there is no duty whatever on the parent 
to suppoit the ohild, and consenueiiLly no mode of 
enforcing such maintenance. The law of natme 
ivas probably considered sullieiont to .supply the 
motives wliich iiige a parent to support the child 
hut the municiiinl law of England has not made 
this duty oompulsovy. This dofeet was to some 
extent remedied udion the Poor Law was created 
hy statute in the icigii of Elizabeth ; by that law 
paicnts and children are coinpellable to a certain 
small extent, hnt only when they have the pecuniary 
means to do so, to suppent oncli other, or ratlier to 
help the parish authorities to do so. But apart 
from the poor-law statute.s theic is no legal oUiga- 
tiou on the paient to support the child, nor on the 
child to supiioit the parent. Hence it follows that, 
it the child is fouiul in a destitute state, and is 
taken up, fed, clothed, and saved from starvation 
hy a stranger, it is ipiesLionahlo whether such a 
stranger can sue 1 ho parent for the exiiense, or any 
pait of it, however neoes.sary to tlie ohild’s exist- 
ence. In order to make the father liable fornmin- 
tenaiice thoie must in all oases he made out 
against him some contract, exjn-c.ss or imjilieil, hy 
which ho uiuleitook to pay for such expense; in 
other words, the meio relalionslup between (he 
nareiit and child is not of itself a gionnd of lia- 
liility. Bnt when tlio child is living in the fathei’a 
house, it i.s alway.s hold hy a jury or oimit that 
slight evidence is sullioient of, at least, an implied 
promiso hy the father to pay for such expenses. 
For example, if the child order clothes or pro- 
visions, and tlio father see tlio.se in use or in jirocess 
of consumption, it will ho taken that lie as.sonted 
to and adopted the contract, and so will he hound 
to piay for them. So, if a parent put a cliild to a 
hoarding-school, very slight ei'idence of a contract 
will ho lield sullieiont to li.x him with liability. 
Novertheless, in strictness of law, it is as necessaiy 
to jirovo a contract or agreement on the part of the 
parent to pay lor those oxpeiiHOH as it is to fix him 
with liability in respect of any other matter. If 
a child he put under the care and dominion of an 
adult person, and the latter wilfully neglect or 
refuse to feed or maintain such ohilil, whereby the 
child dies or is injured, such adult u'ill incur the 
penalties of iiiisdomeanour ; hut tliis ollenoe does 
not result from the relationship of parent and child; 
it may arise between an adult and child in any 
circumstanoes, as wliere a child is au apprentice or 
servant. If a parent runs aw.ay and deserts his 
children, leaving them doatiUito_ and a burden on 
the parish, thooverseeis are entitled to seize and 
sell his goods, if any, for the honolit and mainten- 
ance of such children ; .and if the parent so desert- 
ing the children he able hy work or other nieans to 
support them, such parent may he comnutlod to 
prison as a rogue aud vagahoiul. Not only, there- 
fore, is a parent during life not hound to maintain 
his or her child (with the above exceptions), hnt, 
after the parent’s death the executors or other re- 
presentatives of the parent, tliough in possession of 
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funiR, n.re iiLo nut Ijouiul. It is true tliat if the 
parent die intestate both the le.il and peisonal 
propel Ly will go to tlic ciiiliheii ; hut the paient is 
entitled, if he clioose, to disinheiit the chihlien, 
and give away all his propeity to stiangers, pro- 
vided he execute Ids will in due foiiii, which lie 
may competently do on death-hed if in possession 
of Ids faculties. 

A fathei has the right to the custody of his child 
until majority at least, a-s against third parties, 
and no court will deprive liiiii of .such custody 
except on strong grounds. IVhenever the child is 
entitled to pioperty, the couit so far controls the 
paiental light that, if the father is shown to act 
with cruelty, or to he guilty of iiiiiiioi ality, a 
guardian will he aijpoiiited. The couit has often 
to decide in cases of chihlien brought before it by 
habeas corpus, vvlieu p.u-ties have hail the custody 
against the fatliei’s will. In such ea-cs, if the 
child is under fourteen, called the age of niiituic, 
and the father is not shown to he cmel or irnmor.il, 
the court will order the child to be delivered up to 
him ; hut if the child is above fomteen, or, as aoine 
say, above si.xteen, the court will allow the child 
to choose where to .go. If the parents separate hv 
agreement, no stipulation will he enfoieed which is 
prejudicial to the child. In ca~e of divorce or judi- 
cial separation the Court of Divoiee h.as pnvv er to 
diieetwho iss to have the custody of the children. 
The law lays upon fatheis the duty of providing 
their ehihlien witli an elementary education in 
reading, vvi-iting, and arithmetic ; and a father lias 
the right, vvhioh the court will not interfere with 
except on special grounds, to have his children 
educated in his own religious faith. 

Scotland. — The law of parent and child in Scot- 
land differs in soma respects from the law of 
England and Ireland, In Scotland there i.s a leg.al 
obligation on parents and children to maintain each 
other if able to do so, and either may sue the other 
for aliment at conimon law ; but this oliligation 
extends only to what nnay he called suRsislcnee 
money, although this docs not mean merely lelief 
of the poor-law authoiitifs, hut is held to vaiy 
according to the .social position of the [laity. As 
regal ds all niaintenanco beyond mere subsist- 
ence, the law does not mateiially differ from that 
of England, and a contract must be pioved again<vt 
the father before he can ho held tiahlo to pay. 
The legal liability as between parent and child is 
qualified in this way by the common law, that if 
a pel son has both a father and a child living and 
able to support him, then the child is primarily 
liable, and next the grandchild, after vvlioiii comes 
the father, and ne.xt the giandfatlier. Not only 
are parent and child liable to support e.acK otlier 
while the party supporting is alive, hut if he dies 
liis executors ate also liable ; and this liability is 
not limited h.y the age of majority, hut continues 
during the life of the party supported. Another 
advantage which a Scotch cldld lias ov er an English 
child is that the father cannot disinherit it-— at 
least so far as concerns his movable property' ( see 
Legitim ). With regard to the custody of children 
in Scotland, the rule is that the father is entitled 
to the custody as between him and the mother. 
HLs right, however, is not absolute, hut subject 
to the equitable jurisdiction of the Court of Session, 
vvliioli makes such orders regarding custody as are 
dictated by a regard for the health, inteiests, and 
moral education of the child. In actions for separa- 
tion or divorce this court has power to make such 
orders as are just and proper regarding the custody 
of the children of the spouses. 

By the Guardianship of Infants Act, 1886, in- 
creased rights were given to the mothera of lawful 
children both in England and Scotland. The 
general effect of the enactment is to place the 


j mother of children w lio«e father E dead in a similar 
I pcMtion to that which the f.ithcr would have 
occupied had he been alive in legaul to the guar- 
diaiirfiiji. 

United States. — The Ameiican law clt)‘-tdy folhiw s 
that of England un tliL head, <ave in legaid to the 
.age (u^ualiv eighteen) at which women cease to he 
infant'. See iM’.vsr, Ai.e. 

Parliclion. See H.vlos. 

PariilllS ia the Tamil name now generally 
given tuthelowe-,t class of the Hindu population 
of Southern India — the ‘out-castes’ who do not 
belong to any of the four castes of the Biahmiiiical 
svstem (tho Telugu name is Mala, the KariaiC'e 
Holla, the Jialayalim Faliyar). In the Madms 
Preddeiiey they immlieicd, in ISSl, 4,439,253, or 
15'53 pel cent, of the total population, or four 
time.s as imiiieions as the Bi.almians, I’le.'umaldy 
they lepie-ent the .ahoiigimal laoe cnnqiieied by 
the Rndias, theni'clvcs a stock vanquished by the 
Vedic peoples. In the ISth ceiitiiiy Pariahs were 
slave.-, to the higher c.sstes; they niu't still dwell 
in huts outside village hounds,'' hut aie fingal, 
pleasuie-loviiig, and laborious. See Ca.ste. — For 
the Pali, ah Itog, see Doo. 

Pariii, the capit.al of Fiance, and the largest 
city in Europe after London, L situated in 4S’ oO' 
N.' lat. and 2’ 20' E. lung., on the liver Seine, 
about 110 miles fiom its mouth.. It lies in the 
midst of the feitile jdain of the Ile-ile-Fiance, at 
a point towhiili coiiveige the ehief tiilmtaiiea of 
the liver, the Yonne, the Maine, and the (lise. 
These streams, nav igahle for the small vessels for- 
merly used in commerce, gave it until iccent tiine,s 
the advantages of a .seaiioit, while the great trade- 
routes p.assing along their valleys connected it vvitli 
all jiarts of Fiance. It is still the centre of a 
great netwoik of livei.s, can.aR, uind', and rail- 
wajs; hence its commeicial impoitance. Paiis 
has occuiiied since Roman times a constantly 
iiicrea.'iiig seiies of concentiie circles. The pie«eiit 
city is hounded by fortifications— a lampart 
iipvv.ards of 22 miles in length, hegim in 1840 and 
completed twenty years afteiwanlh. The exten- 
sion of the city Iitmiidaiy to this line explaims 
the inciease of iiopnlation fiom 1,174,346 in 1856 
to 1,090,741 in 1861 ; suhse(|uent pop. (1806) 
1,825.274; ( ISSl ) 2,209,02.3 ; and (18SG) 2,2.76,050. 
Palis has within the ioititicatioiis a mean eleva- 
tion of .about 120 feet, hut it rise.s in low hills 
noitli of the Seine, Moiituiaitie (400 feet) and 
Belleville (320 feet), and soutli of the Seine, the 
Montague S.ainte Genevieve (190 feet). These 
elevations are enciicled at a distance of from two 
to five miles by an outer range of heights, in- 
cluding Villcjuif, Meudnn, St Cloud, and Mont- 
Yaleaien (650 feet), the higliest point in tlie 
immediate vicinity of the city. The Seine, which 
enters Paiis in the south-ea.st at Beiey, and 
leaves it at Passy in the west, divides the city 
into two parts, and forms the two islands of La 
Cite and St Louis, vvliicU aie both covered with 
buildings. 

France has long been the most highly eenti.ali'cd 
country in Europe, and Paris as its Iieait contains 
a great population of government functionaiies. 
Paris is a city of pleasiiie, and attracts the 
wealthy from all parts of the vvoild. These 
wealthy inh.aliitants make it a citv of capitalists 
and a great financial centre. The piovincial 
universitie.s of France havelieen depriv'ed of their 
attraction by the schools of Paris, to which liock 
the youth of Fiance. The puhlishing trade lias 
followed the same course. Paris cannot be de- 
scribed as a manufaeturing town. Its chief and 
peculiar industries produce articles which derive 
their value not fiom the cost of the material, 
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but from tlie skill and taste bestowed on them jmblic build iii>;s are built of a li^dit-colouvci] 
by individual workmen. Tliey include jewellery, stone, qiiari'icd in the neigbbourbood of tlie city 
bronzes, artistic furidbiiro, anti decorative articles easily cut with the saw and carved ornaineiit- 
kuonui a.s ‘articles de Paris.’ Ju con.setjuence of ally with tbe cbisel. 'VYilli Ibis material they 
the intelliociicc and taste required in tlieir trades, are reared in bilge blocks to .a lieigbt of six or 
tlie Paris workmen are in many I’esjiccts aiiiierior to scven_ stories, eacli lloor constituting a distinct 
tlie macliino bauds of maniifactiiring cities. The dwelling ; access to all tlie lloor.s in a tenement 
absence of extreme jioverty among tbeiii and their being gained liy a cimimon stair, wliich is usually 
well-to-do apjicavauce strike tbe KiiglisU visitor. placed under the charge of a pnrtev or concierrjc at 
Before speaking in detail of tlio streets, bmile- the entrance. Very freijiicntly tlie tenenionts 
vards, and jilaces or squares of I’aris, it is proper siirroimd an open (iiiadraiiglo, to wliicli there is a 
to mention tliat tlio jirivato lioii.se, s ns well an tlie .spacioms entry, tbe gate of wbicli (the j/orte coc/itirc) 



is kept by a porter for tlic whole inliaiiUiuit.s of the various places of lunnsemciit succeed one another 
several atairs. In those reapecta, therefore, Paris for iniloH, Miciir ebnraetor viuyiiig from the lieiglit 
dill'ers entirely from London ; for instead of extend- of luxury and elegance in tbu wc.stcrii Boulevard 
iiig rows of small brick Imildiiig.s of a teiniiorary des Italiciis to the homely siiiiiilicity of the eastern 
kind over vast .space.s, tbe plan consisls of jiiling Boulevards Beaiiinai'cliais ami St 'BuiiIr. Among 
durable hoiise.s on tlie top of each other, and con- the public .sijiiarus or plai'cn tbe most noteworthy 
lining the population to a comiiarativoly limited is the Place do la Concorde, which coiiiiect.s the 
area. In Ibu great now streets wliicli were formed Cardens of tlie Tuileries with tlie CbampB-Elysiios, 
in the time of tlio Eiiipurnr Najioloon III. this and omlirace.s a niagiiilieunt view of sonic of the 
goiiei'id plan has been adliered to, but with this iiiiest buildings ami gardens of I’liris. In the 
dillermioe, that instead of being narrow and euntro is the famous nbiilisk of Luxor, covered over 
crooked they are wide and straiglit.^ Among tlio ils entire height of 73 feet with hicroglyjihics. It 
liuest are tlie Ituo de Itivoli, two miles in length, was brought from Kgyiit to Prance, and in 1836 
the , Hue do la Paix, the Hue dii Faubourg .St plaeeil where it now stamls. On tbe site of this 
Honoru, and the Hue lloyalo. 'I'lie Boulevards, obelisk stood the rm'olutioiiary guillotine, at which 
which extend ill a semicircular line on tlie right perished Louis XVL, Marie ‘Antoinette, Philippe 
side of thu SoiiiG, between the nucleus of the city Egiilitd, Cliavhitte Corday, Daiitoipand Ihihespierre, 
and its surrounding (piavtors, present the most Of tlie ether Hi|uavefi the following are seme of the 
striking feature of Paris life. In all the bettor liiiu.st ; the Place dii Carrousel, including the site of 
parts of the city tlicy are lined with troas, seats, the Tuileries huriied by the Oominuno and not va- 
stalls, kiosqnos, and little lowers, covered with stored; thcP]acoVend6me,wit)iNapoleon'sCohinin 
advertisements, Ite.staurants, cafds, shops, and ofVictory; thePIacudeliilJastillo, whoreonoestood 
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tliiiL [aiLiouh jiiit-on ami fortrC'S ; llie Place Itoyale, ! 
vitli it> tavi) fimiitains ami a statue nf Lraiis X'lll. ; ; 
the Place de I'llutel de Ville, formerly Place de la ! 
Cri/vc, for inanv ages the scene of ]inh]ie execMi- 
tii Ills. Triuniiihal ai elie.s are a feature in the archi- 
tecture of Paris. Tlie Porte St ifartin and Porte 
Sf Denis were erected hy Louis XIV. to commein- 
oratc his victories in the Low Countries, and are 
adorned with has-reliefs rciireseiitin" events of 
the^e caniiiaigns ; tile Arc de Trionudie de I'Etoile 
was hegiin hy Napoleon in ISOS, and completed in 
IS.'W at a cost of more than £400,000. This arch, 
uhicli hounds the Cliamjis-Ely.see.s, has a total 
height of 132 feet and a hreadth of 1S7. It is 
pi ofusedy adorned witli lin-s-reliefs and alto-reliefs, 
some of which, representing thedeiiartureand leturn 
of tile Grande Ariiicc, are masterpieces of sculpture. 
The great .streets wliicli r.adiate from tlie Arc de 
Triomplie were among the most magiiilicetit of 
those constructed hy Napoleon III., and raaUe tliis 
monument of the lionaparte family the mostcon- 
spienons in Paris. A great avenue rims east from 
it to the Palace of the Louvre, in tlie heart of tlie 
city. 

Tlie Seine in passing tlirongli Paiis is s|ianued 
hy twenty-eight hridge.s. The most celebrated and 
ancient are tlie Pont Notre Dame, 
erected in 1300, ami the Pont-Neuf, 
hegiiii in 157S, completed liy Iloiiri 
IV. in 1604. Tliis bridge, which 
cro.sse.s the Seine at tlie north of the 
lle-de-la-Cit(i, is huilt on twelve 
ai'ches, and abuts near the middle 
on a small peninsula, jutting nut 
into the river, and planted witli 
trees, tliat form a haohground to 
the statue of Henri IV. on lior.se- 
hnek, placed in the central open 
space on the hvidge. The bridges 
all connuuuieate directly with spaci- 
ous quays, planted witli tree.s, which 
line, both banks of the Seine, and 
which, together with the Buule- 
vnrils, give special characteristic 
beauty to the city. During the 
last two centuries of tiie ‘aticien 
regime’ the Pont-Neuf was the 
centre of Paris. It was a meeting- 
place of showmen and cliarlatau.s, 
and tliere popular orators addressed 
the mob. Early in the 12tli century 
Dgival or Gothic .architecture took 
its rise in Paris, or the district im- 
mediately .suiToiinding it, this event 
being one of the most meinurahle in 
tlie history of art. Uiifortuiiately 
the Parisian.s, with an impatience of everytliiiig 
not in the late.st fashion, lung neglected their old 
buildings in the style they had originated. Their 
Gothic cluirches were di.sligured hy inceiigrnous ad- 
ditions and tawdry oriianients, which make them 
uninteresting if not reiinisive to visitors. This 
remark, however, does not a]iiily to the first two 
cliurclies we shall mention. They have been ad- 
mivahly restored, and it is now difficult to say 
whether their iiicoiii)iarahle licauty is to he more 
attributed to mediieval builders or to the modern 
architects hy vvliom they have been renovated. 

Among the parish churches of Paris (upward.s of 
.sixty in mimher) the grandest and most interest- 
ing, from a liisturical point of view, is tlie cathedral 
of Nulre Dame, which .stands on a site successively 
occupied hy a pagan temple ami a Christian basilica 
of the time of the Merovingian kings. The main 
liuilding, hegini in the 12tii century, is 400 feet 
long, 150 feet wide, and 110 high. The height of 
two towers is 21S feet, tli.at of tlie lleche 301) feel. 
Tlie interior consists of a principal and two Hanking 


I naves, whicli aie continued round tlie choir. It 
; lias been said that if the idllais of Notre Dame 
1 could speak they might tell tlie whole hi, story of 
I'rancc. Tlie king', however, iveie crowned at 
Kheinis, and the only myal cormiatioii celebrated 
at Notre Dame was that of Henry \T. of Eng- 
liiml ill 14;S1. Tlieie, too, was .s'uiig in 1436 a 
iiieiiiouihle 2(1 hi'uiii when Paris was letaken hy 
the troop.s of Gliarles VII. During tlie Piencii 
Ilevoliition the chiiicli Mas mutilated in order to 
dc.stiny wii.it weie .su[ipii'ed en'oueuiisly to he 
emhlems of roy.altv. In 1703, after ciiikli'h and 
repulsive mockeries of the cereiiiuriies of tlicPioiiiau 
Catholic Chinch, it vvas converted into a ‘temple 
of reason.’ In 1S04 Napolemi I. at the lieiglit of his 
power resolved to iinpuvs Europe hy an iiiipor-ing 
ceremony — that of his coronatiiin — in Notre Dame; 
and there it w.as that he, in presence of the pu]ie, 
who never before had ciussed the Alps at the liid- 
ding of king or eiii\ieroi', riulely placed the crown 
upon Iiis own head. In 1631 the novel of Victor 
Hugo, Xofir. Dinue, made tlie eluii'cli interesting 
to all Europe. In France tliere M.as a general 
desire for its restoration, and in 184.1 this great 
work was nndertakeii hy tlie state. Viullet-Ie-Diie 
addeil to the huildiiig tlie gi’eat lleche, a structure 


of oak and lead ; and under the care of some of 
the ahle.st nichitects of France the cliiiiuh was 
converted into what is now described in Paris as 
the noblest of Gothic huildiiigs, The Sainte 
C'liapelle, Imilt hy St Louis in 1245-48, for the 
reception of the various relies wliicli lie had brought 
from the Holy Laud, is iieiliaps tlie greate.st 

e.xisting masterpiece of Gotliio art. PLeritored hy 
Napoleon ill. at a cost of £50,00u, it was 

threateneil hy the Cunmnine, hut saved. _ One of 
the most interesting cliiirehes in Paris is Et 

Severin, lairied in narrow streets of the Quanjer 
Latin. A large part of it is in tlie English 
Gotliic of the loth century, showing llial it 

was erected during the Euglisli occupation of 
Paris. St-Gei’iiuiiii-des-Pieb, which is proliahly 
the most ancient eliiii'ch in Paris, was completed 
ill 1163; St Etienne dii Mont and St Gennain 
I'Auxerrois, Imtli ancient, are iiitere.sting-ytlie 
former for its pieturesipie and quaint decorations, 
and for containing tlie tomh of St Genevieve (q.v.), 
the p.atrou saint of Paris ; and tlie latter for its 



Notre Dame : from the lliver. 
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ricli decoiations and tlie frescoed portal, restored 
at the Vi’iah of Margaret of Valois. Among modern 
churches is the Madeleine (180G-42), ImiTfc in the 
style of a Coiinthian temple, and oiiginally in- 
tended hy Napoleon I. to be a nionuinent to the 
Clrande Ariute. It forms an oblong building, .328 
feet long by 1.38 wide, independently of the Ihghts 
of steps. The height of the columns is 62 feet, 
that of the entablature 14 feet, and tlie entiie 
heiglit from the ground 116 feet. There are in .all 
fifty-two oolunms. The roof is of iron and copper. 
Tlie interior is elaborately decor.itod with gold, 
white marble, paintings, .and seiilptiires ; but in 
spite of their religious siilijoots tlie building .still 
produces on northern oye.s the iiiipres.sion of a p.agan 
temple latlier than of a Cliristian chiueli. The Pan- 
theon (1764) was hegiiii as a chuich, hut coii- 
veited by the Constituent Assoinhly of repuhlicaii 
France into a temple dedicated to the great men of 
tlie nation, next re.stored to tlie church hy Napoleon 
Ilf. and rodedicated to St Uonovifivo', hut once 
iiioi'e, on the occasion of the funeral of Victor Hugo 
(ISS.i), leconvei ted into a iiionnmeiit, with the old 
iii.seripLion ‘Aii.x graiuls hoiiime.s la patrie lecou- 
nais.anto.’ The PanUidon has been Hpoken of as 
liralling St Peter’s at Rome and .St Paul's in 
London. The frescoes of tlie iuteiior are very lino. 
In the crypt are the lomh.s of Voltaire, ]imis.scan, 
and Victor Hugo, Notre Dame dc Lorotto, oroctoil 
ill 182,3, is a llagrant speoiiiicu of the mereliicious 
taste of the day j and St Vinoont do Paul, com- 
jilelod in 1844, is soinawhat les.s gaudy and more 
imposing in style. Among tho few Proteslaiit 
chiirclics, I’Oiatoiio is tho largest and the he.st 
known. In front of it a heaiitifiil nioimmoiit to 
Ciiligiiy has lieeu creotod. 

Parts abounds in plaoc.s of amusoinoiit Hiiited to 
tho tastes and means of every class. It hius np- 
wiuds of forty theatres. Tlie leadiiiL' himses aro 
the Upiiiu, the Tlniiltro Frainjais — ohiedy devoted to 
classical Froiiuh draiiia — the Opera Goiiihjuc, and 
tlie Odeoii, wliieh roeoivo n,,snhv(;ntiou froiiigovciii- 
iiiciit. The new opera-houso, completed ill 1870, is 
one of the most magnilieenfc buildings of this 
century, co,stiiig, oxclu.sivc of tho site, ,61,120,000. 
Clioap concerts, equestrian povlorinaiices, and pub- 
lic halls, hold in the open air in summer, supply a 
eimsbaiit round of gaiety to tho buigher and work- 
ing elasHos at a inoderato cost, aiicl form a char- 
acteristic feature of Paris life ; while, in .addition 
to the iiohlo gardens of the various imperial palaces, 
the most doiisely-erowded parts of the city have 
public gauleiis, shaded liy trees and adorned witli 
fountains and statues, wliioh alFord the means of 
health and reoroation to tho poor. Beyond the 
fortifications at the west of Paris is the Bois do 
Bmilogiio, converted hy Napoleon ITT, from a wood 
covered with stunted trees into one of tlie most 
heantifiil gardens in Europe. It takes the place 
of the Linidnii parks for the fashionable world of 
Paris. East of Paris is the Bois de Viiiceniies, 
an lulmiralilo roereatioii ground for tho working- 
classes. 

Paris has throe large and twelve le.sser conie- 
terics, of which tho principal one is P6rc-la-Cliaise 
(see Laoiiaisis ), oxteiiding over 200 acres, and 
filled in every part with inoniiiiioiits erected to 
the iiioinory or the ooniitless nuinber of celebrated 
persons liiiricd tlioro, The Morgue (q.v.) at the 
iqipur end of the flo-(le-Ia-Cit6 is a building in 
wliieh the bodies of unknown persons fonnd in the 
Seine are placed toniporarily for recognition. The 
soiithom parts of iWis aro built over beds of 
limestone, which have boon so extensively quarried 
as to have become a network of vast caverns. 
The, so quarries wore hrst converted in 1784 into 
oataooinh.s, in which aro depo, sited tho bones of the 
dead, collected from the ancient ccinelorics of Paris. 


It h.as been frequently remarked that P.aris con- 
tains few iinpoi taut civil buildings of the middle 
.ages, which is to some exfont due to the reckless 
way ill wliieh iiiiproveiiionts have been carried out 
What Palis has lost in picturesque interest ,anii 
architectural variety from this cause was bionght 
luiiiie to all by the barge imitations of the Tour de 
Noslc and other biiihliiigs elected for the oxhihition 
of 1889. A goveiiiiiiciit ooiiiiiiissioii now walchea 
over the histmic inimuiiieiits of Paris, so that 
fuitherdestinotioii is chocked. Two most inteio.st- 
iiig civil buildings of the loth century still exist. 
One is the Hotel de Cliiiiy (sec Clugny), one of 
the line.st existing nionniiients of the Gothic Flam- 
hoyaiit stylo. Tlie other is the Hotel de Sens, the 
old pal, ace of the archhislmps of Sens, fonneiiv 
metropolitans of I’luis. It is mifortiinately bnviell 
among narrow streets nm Lh of the Seine and 
opposite the Cite. In 1.S90 its most iutercating 
part rvas .advertised ‘to let for business purposes. 
It liad iioeii last used as a sngar-icliiiory. 

Tho Louvic, the greatest of the inoi'lein palaces 
of Palis, forming a square of .576 feet by 538 feet, 
was erected on the site of an old castle of the 13tli 
century (sec below). The lirst p.art, tlie south- 
west wing, wiis elected in 1541 on the plans of 
Pierre Imscanlt, It remains a niastcvpiece of 
aichitectnial design and mouuinenfal sculpture. 
Tho principal portion of tlie groat square was 
completed under Louis XIV. in tlie latter part of 
tho 17tli century, tho physician Claud Penaiilt 
being tlio arohitecl. Tim colonnade of the eastom 
facade is more admired Llian any other part of the 
huilding. 

The Pahico of tho Tnilerios was begun in 1560 
hy Catliaiino da Medicis, and enlarged by sno- 
cossivc monarclis, wliilo used as a royal residence, 
until it formed a stiuctme nearly a quarter of a 
niilo in Icngtli, rmming at riglit angles to the 
Seine, It was oouueeted witli the Louvre, rvhich 
lay to the west, liy a great pieturo-gallory over- 
looking tlic Seine, and 14,56 feet in length. North 
of tho picture-gallery, and between tho two palaces, 
lay tlie Place du Garronsol, in the midst of the 
most magnilicont iialatial .sLrnotiirc in the world. 
The Tuiluries eontinnod to be ocenpiod as tlie resi- 
dence of the imperial family ; but tlie Louvre proper 
formod a. scries of gieat galleries filled with pictures, 
sculpture.s, and eollcetious of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Homan antiquities. The Cominnne atteiiiiited 
to burn tlie wliole pile, but only suoceedeil in 
dcsti'oyiiig the Tuilerie.s and a ooriior of tlie Louvre. 
Tlie Place du Carrousel enclosed between tliein and 
the Louvro is now thrown into the great line of 
garden.s strctcliing west to tlie Arc de I’ELoile. In 
tlio midst of tlie old palaces a statue of Gambetta, 
surrounded Iiy allegorical figures, lias been erected. 
North of tlie'Louvfe is Hie Palais Koyal. It forms 
a mass of buildings, including tlio old palace of the 
Orleans fiunily, the Tlni.'ltre Fran^ais, and a quad- 
rangle of shops, restaurants, and cafes, enclosing a 
largo p.ark or garden open to the public, 700 feet 
long by 300 feet wide. Witli its avenues and 
parterres it was long one of the liveliest and 
most frequented spots in Paris. Its cafds bad a 
world-widu repnlatum, whieh lias faded, however, 
since the great improvonients of Napoleon III. sent 
the curiout of lifo into other quarters. The most 
valnalilo part of tho palace, fronting the Rue St 
ITonord, was .set fire to by order of tlio Commune 
in 1871. The Palace ol the Luxembourg, on the 
soutli side of tlie Seine, was built by Maiie de 
Medicis in tlie Florentine .style. It contains many 
magnilicont rooms, and in 1879 became tlie meet- 
ing-place of the Fvciicb senate. Close to it a 
gallei-y has hoen coustruoted for the reception of 
tlie works of Ihing artists acquired by the state. 
On the nortli hank of tlic Seine, opposite tlie Island 
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of tlio Citi', staiul.-i the Hotel de Ville. It ivas 
hunied hv the Commune, hut haa been lelmilt ami 
restored in the atjle of its predecesaoi, ami is now 
one of the (inest huiUliiijjs in Paiis. Un the Island 
of the Cite stands the I’aliiis de Justice, a vast pile, 
also set file to hy the Ciummine ; some jiaits of it 
date from the 14th century, and otlieis aie modern. 
It is the seat of some of the conits of law, as 
the Courts of Cassation, of Appeal, and of Police. 
"Within the piecincts of this palace aie the Sainte 
Chapelle, and the noted ohl |nison of the Con- 
ciei'gciie, in which Marie Antoinette, Danton, and 
Ihdiespierre weie siicce-ssively confined. 

The Coiidergei ie, ju.st iiientioiicd, in which pris- 
oners aie loilged pending their trial, constitutes 
one of the eight prisons of Paris, of which the |)rin- 
cipal is La Force. The Noiii can Bicetre is designed 
for convicts sentenced to jienal servitude for life ; 
St Pelagie receives political off'endeis, St La/are 
is e.vclusively for women, the Madelonnettes for 
juvenile criminals, and Clichy for dehtons. 

The niimher of benevolent institutions is enor- 
mous. The largest of tlie niimeion.s hospices or 
alinsliousea is La Salpetiieie, prohahly the largest 
asylum in the world, e.vtending oier 7S aeie.s of 
land, and appiopiiated .solely to ohl women; 
Bicdtre receives only men. The Hospice des 
Eiifans Troiivcs, or Foundling Husjiital (q.v.), pro- 
vides for tlie infant.s hioii"ht to it till the.v reach 
the age of maturity, and only demands payment in 
tlie event of a child lieiiig ledaimed. The Cicelies 
(q.v.) receive the infants of poor wmnen for the 
day at tlie cost of 20 centimes. Besides institu- 
tions for the Idind, deaf and dunili, convalescents, 
sick children, tcc., Paris has many general and 
special hospitals. Of tlie.se the oldest and most 
noted arc the Hotel Dieu, La Chaiite, atid La 
Pitie. 

The chief institutions aonneoted with the Univei- 
sifcy of Fiance, and ivitli eduoarion geneially, aie 
still situated in tlie Quartier Latin. Tlie Soihoniie 
(q.v.), the seat of tlie Paris faculties of lettei', 
science, and Protestant theology, lias lieen ichuilt 
and increased in size. The new huiltling was opened 
in ISSO, when it was announced that a conqdete re- 
organisation of the university .system of France was 
contemplated (see UsiVEltslTY). The yorhunne 
con tains lectin e-lialls and class-rooms, ami an exten- 
sive lilirary o])eii to tlie pnlilic. There gratuitous 
lectures are given, and degrees are giaiited by the 
University of France. Near the Sorhoiine is the 
College de France, where gratuitous lectures are 
also delivered by eiiiiiieiit scholars and men of 
letters, as well as a large iiuiiiher of colleges and 
lycees, the gieat public schools of France for 
secondary instruction. Most of them have been 
recently rebuilt, filling the Quartier Latin with 
huge harrack-like buildings. Tlie Scotch College 
stand.s as it did in the 17tli century, five stories 
high, with eleven windows in a row, a good speci- 
men of the old Paris colleges. At piesent, owing 
to the wav between the repnhlic and the Koniaii 
Catholic Church, the schools of the latter aie in- 
dependent of the viiiiveisity, and there is no faculty 
of Roman Catholic theology at the Sorhonne. The 
Ecole Polytcchnique, the School of Medicine and the 
School of'Larv, the Observatory, and the Janlin des 
Plantes, with its great rauseunis of natural history, 
partly rebuilt on a grand .scale and opened in 1889, 
lecture-rooms, and botanical and zoolugical gardens 
are situated in the same quarter of Paris. The 
principal of the public libraries are those of the line 
Kiclielien, now called the Bihliotlibqiie Rationale 
(see Library), which originated in a small collec- 
tion of books placed by Louis XI. in the Louvre. 
It is rivalled only by the British Museum in the 
number of its books and manuscripts, but its use- 
fulness is impaired by the want of a iiroper cata- 


logue, wbicli in.ake.sit^ tica-uic-s le'S accessible tlian 
tliev slinnld be. 

Xo city on this .side of the Alps L richei than 
Palis in tine art eollectimis, and .iinnng thC'C tlie 
inuseiini.s at the Loui re stand pie-eniinent. Among 
its chief tieasui es may he iiieii tinned, in the imisimm 
of antique seiilptiircs, tiie famous Venus of Jlih), 
and in the Baiun Carre the great vinks of the 
Italian, Flemish, and S]iaiiish ina-tei'. It is im- 
po'silde to do mate than refer to the long siicres- 
sion of galleries iniiliioh are exhibited Egipti.iii, 
As.syiian, Elamitic, Gieek, Roman, medimiiil, and 
Renaissance relics and works of ait. Tlie Musee 
Carnivalet or historical imiseiim of the city of 
Palis has been .specially devoted to tlie collection 
of everything interesting connected iv itli the niiiiii- 
cipality. tin the dciiiolition of the old houses 
many bhjects weie found -nhicli foimed the nueleus 
of the collection, w hich is constantly i eeeiv iiig lai ge 
additions which make it one of the most inteiest- 
ing of the Paris imisciiiiis. The Palais des Beaux- 
Alts is ii-sed as an exliiliitioii of ait, inaiuifae- 
tuies, and architectuial models. The Hotel de 
Cluiiy, connected iiiideigunind with the Palais 
dcs Tliermes, contains curious relics of tlie arts 
and usages of the Fieiich people, fioni the 
earliest ages of their histoiy to the Renabsance 
period. The potteries sculptuie«_, p.uiitings, aims, 
fnrnituie, anil tai>e.stries of the middle age- and of 
the IGlh and 17th centuries aie of the lilghe't hi.s- 
toiical inteiest and value. The Museum of.\itil- 
lery at the Hotel des Iiivalides is devoted to anus 
and aimoiir, Hags and war diesses. The Miisee 
Giiiinet. or ‘National Museum of Religions,’ includes 
object.s used in religious ceiemonies, sava"e, Indian, 
Chinese, &c. The -Mint deserves notice for tlie iier- 
fection of its machiiierj ; ami the Gidielins (q.v.), or 
tajiestiy inanufactory, may be included under the 
fine aits, as the pioductious of its looms aie all 
manual, and demand gieat artistic .skill. The 
Conseivatoiie des Aits et Metiets, in tlie Rue St 
Mai tin, ctmtaiii.s a great collection of models of 
machineiy, and class-ruuins for tlie iiistructiou of 
workmen' in all dcjiavtiiients of ajqilied .science. 
The gieat Paris exhihitioiis have all left hehiiid 
them iiiijioitant hnildiiig.s. The Palace of In- 
dustry, built in 1854, now foims a pevnianent 
exliiliitioii. Tlic spacious Iniilding in wliieli the 
exliibition of 1878 took place was nained Palace of 
the Tiocadero, and is now used for nimsical enter- 
tainments and as an arcliitectiiral and etlinological 
uiaseutn. For the exiiihitioa of 1889 wa.s elected 
one of the must striking mouuiiieiits of modern 
Palis, the Eiffel (q.v.) Tower. 

Paris was siiiKiunded, under Loiiis-Philijipe, 
with fortifications costing £5,500,000 sterling, and, 
in addition to tliese, a large niiiiiher of detached 
foits have since been elected. The walls, 37,000 
yaids in length, aie penetrated by sixty-nine open- 
ings, fifty-six for gates, nine foi' railw aya, two for 
the canals of St llenis and the Ourq. Through 
the two remaining bienks passes the Seine. At 
the gates are paid the octroi or town iliios, a laige 
source of revenue to the city of Paris. On the left 
bank of the Seine is tlie Ecble Militaiie, founded in 
17o2, and used as barracks for infantry and cavalry; 
it can accommodate 10,000 men and 800 lioises. 
Near it is the Hotel des Invalides, founded in 1670 
for disabled soldiers. The ciypt of the chinch con- 
taim the sarcophagus, hewn fiom a huge block of 
Russian gianite, in wliich lie the remains of 
Napoleon, deposited there in 1840. 

Paris is divided into twenty arrnndisseuient.s. 
The prefect of the Seine Is the 'chief of the muni- 
cipal government, and is ajipointed by the govern- 
ment. Tliere is a large municipal council, chosen 
by popular election. Each arrondissement has a 
niaiie and two assistant-councillors. The prefect 
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of police is at tlio head of the civic guard or gens- 
darmea, the Ihe-hrigado, and the surgenls de ville 
or city police, who nvo armed with awonls. 'J’lic 
cleaning, aewL'rage, an(i water-supplies of Paiis are 
nnder the charge of the prefect, Paris in now 
almiidantly .supplied with pure and wliolesoine 
water ; and the sewovs ha\'o heen greatly extended 
with tlic street inpu'ovemont.s. 'Flic same may he 
said in regard to the paving of the city, .and the 
street-lighting hy g.as and electricity. In 1818 
pnlilic slaughtur-lmuPC.s, or ahattoir.s, were est.ali- 
lished at dilferent suhnrbs, whcie iilono aniinal.s 
are allowed to he Hlanghtered. Tjargo cattle- 
inarkets are held near the licon.sed ah.atleirK. 
There are in the heart of the city numerous hid/rs, 
or wliole.s.ale, and mctirhvs, or retail markets. The 
]:riucip.al of these is tlio Halles ContraIo,s, near tlie 
church of St Eustaoho, oo\'cring nearly 20 acres. 

J/’/.rfor/y. — The earliest notice of Paris occurs 
in fhesai’s Cotiiiiiciitaricn, in which it is de.sorihed, 
under tlie name of Lutetia, as a collection of 
mild hills, conipo.shig the chief .settlement of the 
Parisii, a Oallic. tribe, conriucrcd by the Uoman.s. 
Lutetia soon acquired great .strategic importanee, 
due to its lilies of defence— the winding.s ami 
marshes of the Seine and Marne to the east ami 
west, and the forc.st-clad hills on the north ami 
south. U lay midway between the cliiot enemie.s 
of Homo in (.faul, the (lornuins on the east and the 
unsuliducd Colts of Armorica on the west, fn 
0,1 li.O., aoeordingly, Ciosar assemhled there the 
delegates of the tlallio tribes, ,and it hecame an 
important lioiiian town. Two ruins of this period 
remain south of the iSeino. One formed (lart of 
the Palais dcs Thermes, the ahodo of the Roman 
gnvnrmirs of Lutetia and afterwards of the IMoro- 
vingiaii kings of Franco, The other ruin is that 
of the etn'iK’H or ampintheatro of the Roman city. 
The foiimlatioiifl and parts of the old wall were df.s- 
envored in 187(1, ami .siiieo thim oxcavationa have 
laid them hare, fn 1801 (liey were enclosed in a 
ainall jiark and thrown (i\ien to the puhlic. Tin' 
ampliithoatre was 180 feet long liy l.'i.'i feet wide. 
It IS c.stiimiled tliat it could contain 10,000 spec- 
latnrs of the. gladiatorial shows, Lutetia began in 
the <UU century to lie known as Parisia, or Paris. 
In the 0th century Paris was eliosen hy Ulovis 
as the scat of governnumt ; and after having 
fallen into decay under the Oarlovingiaii kings, 
who made Aix-la-Hliapello their capital, and in 
whose Lillie i(, siill'ered severely from frequent inva- 
sions of the Nortlimoii, it iiiial'ly hecamo in the lOtli 
century the resideneo of Hugh Oapet, and the 
capital of the Froiieli inonareliy. From this period 
Paris continued rapidly to increase, and in two 
eontiirie.s it had donbred in .size and population. 
The reign of Philippe- Angnsto ( 1180-1 228) is the 
gvent epoch in the mcdiicval history of Paris. It 
was then lhat wore erected masteiqi'ioces of Gothic 
art, iiielnding the nave, the choir, ami the chief 
fiicado of Noire Dame ,aml the Sainte Ohapelle. 
Then was founded the University of Paris, tlie 
great theological school of the middle ages, wield- 
ing a power over the olinrch second only to that of 
Itmue, and attriinting from all iiarts of western 
Europe vast crowds of students, w’Uo, on I'etnrning 
to their homes, s]irr'ad abroad a knowledge of the 
art and oulture of Paris. Tdiilippe-Angnste built a 
oi’cnolatod wall and Ihinking lo-wcrs, one of wdiicli, 
the Tour de Neshi ((i.v.), stood on the site of the 
Palace of the Tnstitnto. Outside tlio rvall he 
erected the castle of tlio Louvre on the site of 
the present palace. It hecamo Ihc centre and 
atrongliokl of foudaliem and the citadel of Paris, 
which rvas now, after Constantinople, the greatest 
city of Europe. In the iGth century tlie castle was 
Btill used as a royal residence, but after the I’ecep- 
tion of Charlo.s V. tliere hy Francis I. it was irnlled 


dow'U to make way for the new palace. Liiokilv 
the rvalhs reeve not levelled to their foundations 
A few years ago they were discovered to exist’ 
O.alleiies have liecii excavated, .and extensive ruins 
h.avc heen laid hare, which now form the most 
interesting .sight of nmlergronnd Paris, 

111 the middle ages Paris was divided into tliiee 
distinct ji.aiis— the Cite, on the islands; the Ville 
on the right liauk ; and the Qiiarticr Latin ov 
Univeisity, on the left hank of the river, and on 
the AlmiLagnc .St Cleiiovifcve. In 1358 liroke out 
the first of the long .series of P.ari.s revolutions. It 
was headed hy Etienne Marcel, the famou.s provost 
of the Paris iiiercliants, who for ,a time ably ruled 
the town. _ Louis XT. did much to on], urge raiis 
and to efface the disasLitnis results of iU llo^t^le 
occupation hy tlio English during the ri'av.s under 
Henry V. and Henry VI. of England ; hut its pin- 
gres.s w'as again checked during the wars of the 
Inst of the Valois, when the city had to snstiiiu 
several sieges. On the aoeessiim of Henri IV. of 
Navarre, in 1.589, a new era ira.s opened for 
Paris. The improvcnients cniiimoiieod in liis reimi 
rvero conliiined under the minoritj' of his .snii 
Louis XIJI. Louis XIV. convortcil the old 1 ,' 1111 - 
parts into public walk.s or lnnilct'avds, organised a 
regular sy.stom of iiolicc, esiahlislied drainage and 
.soweriigo woiks, founded lio.sjiHiils, aliiislionses, 
pnhlic schools, Hcientiliu societies, and a lihraiy, 
ami thus renewed Lhe elaim of Paris to he regauled 
as the focus of European civilisation. 

The Levrihlo days of the Revolution caused a 
temporary reaetiou ; lint the improvement of Paris 
W'as rocomniencod on a ne\i' and grander scale 
under the llr.st Napoleon, whim new quays, lirhlgos, 
markets, streets, squares, ami ]ml)lio gardens were 
created. All the, treasures of .art and aeicnce 
wliieli conquest placed in Ills power were ap]i]ieil 
to the cmhelli.shimmt of Parts, in the ro.storatioa 
of which lie siieiit nioro than .W, ()()(), 000 sterling' 
in twelve years. His downfall again arrosled 
irogresH, and in iiiaiiy resiiccts Paris fell he- 
liml other Enropoaii eitii's, Renovation was re- 
commenced under Limis-Pliilipiio ; liut as lately 
as laiM mneh of the old stylo of tilings roiniuned ; 
the glitters ran down (.he middle of the streets, 
there was little nndergrmind diaiiiage from the 
lioiiHos, oil-lamp.s wore Hns])euded on cords over the 
middle of the tliiiroiiglifares, and, except in one or 
two streets, there were 110 side-pavomeiits. It was 
roserveil for Naiioleoii ITT. lo recoiistiiict Paris. 
When he commeiieed his improvements Paris .still 
ooiisi.sled, in the main, of a laliyrinth of nariow, 
dark, and ill-ventilated streets, fie resolved lo 
pierce hroad and sl.riiight thoriiiighfares thrmigdi 
the niid.st of tlioso — thus jmtting an end to the 
linssihility of forming harnoades — to preserve and 
couiiect all tlie linest existing squares and houle- 
vards, especially those snrrennding the moiinments 
of the lioiiapartc family, and, in lien of the old 
lionses iinlled down in tlio heart of llic town, to 
constrnet, in a ring mil, side of it, a new city in the 
nio.st approved style of moderii areliitoctnre, VTlh 
the assistance of R.aron Haiissmann (q.v.), the Prefect 
of the Eoine, his scheines were carried out with rare 
energy and good taste. Witli a fresh supply of water, 
trees, partorre.s, and foniitaiiiswerointrednced evciy- 
w'here, and I’aris ceased to iirodnco on visitors the 
impi'e.ssion tliat it .stands in the midst of a ohrilky 
desert. It was oimvevtcd into one of the greenest 
and sliadiest of modern cities. T'wo straiglit and 
wide lihoronglifaroB, parallel to , and near each other, 
cimsed the ivholo width of P.ari.s from iiortli to 
south Uu'ongh the Citd ; a still greater thorough- 
faro was made lo run the whole length of the town, 
north of the Seine, from east to west. TIio old 
boulevards were oompleted so as to form outer and 
inner circles of spacious streets — the former oliiolly 
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lyint; along the oiitskivts of tlip old city, the latter 
pa^-^.ing tlirongh and connecting a tong line of 
di--tant snlmi'li'. In the year ISti", when the inter- 
national exhihition was opened, Paris liad heeome 
in all respects the most splendid city in Europe. 
Many further improvements weie then contem- 
plate<l. Financial and political ditliculties were, 
however, at hand (-ee Ft: tNOE), .and these schemes 
had to he postponed. The siege of Paris hy the 
Germans, which lasted from 19th Seidemher'lSTO 
to 2Stli Janniivy 1871, caused ninch less injury to 
the city than might have been e.xpected — it 'wU' 
resevv'ed for a section of the Parisian population to 
commit an act of vandalism without a parallel in 
modern times. On the ISth of Tilarcli the lied 
Eepuhlicans, who had risen against tlie govern- 
ment, took possession of Paris. On tlie 27th M.arch 
the Coniintine was declared the only lawful govem- 
ment. Act.s of pillage and wanton de.stinetion 
followed. On the l.jth of ilay the eultuim erected 
to the memory of Napoleon and tire Gi-eat Army, 
in the Place Vendome, was solemnly pulled ilown 
as ‘a monument of tyramry.’ The gosernment 
troops under Mar.slial Ifacihilion attacked tire in- 
surgents, and kept them from doing further mischief. 
The former succeeded in entering P.aris on the 20tli 
of May, and next day the Cnnrimmists hegan 
systematically to set tire with petrolenm to a great 
nurnlier of the cliief huildings of Pari', public and 
private. The fire for a time threatened to destroy 
the whole city. It raged with the greatest firry oh 
the 2-tth, and was not checked until pi-operty had 
been lost to the value of many millions sterling, 
and Idstoi'ical inonrnnetit.s were ilestroyed which 
never can he replaced. The horror iiismreil hy the 
Commune for a time drove the wealthy classes 
from Paris, and it was feared that it would lose its 
prestige as a European capital. Tliis, liowever, 
has not proved to he the case. By the autumn of 
1873 all tiie private houses burned had lieen relriiilt, 
the monuments only partially injured had been 
restored, and the streets and ptihlic places were as 
splendid and guy as in the best: days of the 
eni|iire. 

Since the estahlishmeiib of the republic improve- 
ments have been executed little if at all inferior in 
importance to those of the second empire. New 
streets have been opened near tlie Paii-, Bmtr.se de 
Cnnimerce and the Post-oltice ; the Champs de Mars, 
a rvaste of sand, has been converted into a heanti- 
fiil garden, in which rises the Eitl'el Tower ; the 
mnseiiiiis of the .larilindes Plantes liave been rehuilt; 
the Qnartier Latin has been covered with educa- 
tional Iriiildings. In 1890-91 two great undertak- 
ings wore mooted — asvstem of metropolitan raihr ay.s 
to connect the great Paris stations with the heart 
of the city, and tire conversion of P.iris into a sea- 
port by the deepening of the Seine, or the con- 
struction of a ship-canal to the Ciiannel. The 
enthn.siastic advocates of the latter scherrte predict 
that in a few years it will make Paris the largest 
city in Ennipe and the centre of the cortrtrrerce 
of the world. 

Sonrewirat conllrcting 0 ))inions are expressed on 
the part Paris has played in the history of the 
world. After Athens nud Route, say.s one writer, 
it is tire city that has rrrade the deepest ittrpres--ion 
on rrreir’.s minds. Paris, says another, Iras cai'ried 
the torch of life aitd civilisation front century to 
century, and done most to spread eultirre and 
enlightenment thronghont the globe. At this 
moment, .says a third, the inhabitants are the best 
fed and best clad, tire best edircatod of city popu- 
lations. Tiie.se views are generally accepted in 
France. Tliere i.s, however, a reverse to the pic- 
ture. The Paii.sian.s are declared to be a feeble 
people, dying out, and constantly recniited by 
immigration from Belgiriiii, Alsace, Switzerland, 


and Italy. Paris is a modern Ihiliylnn ; its 
doiriestic life, de-crihed in Preindi riovela, is a 
centre of eon iiptioii for Europe. There has been, 
no iloiibt, tinth in all the~e \iews at dilihient 
periods of tire liLtorv of ParK Cm tain it is, 
however, that in Engl.rnd it is too often forgotten 
tliat in Paris diiinkeniiess is almost nnhnown, 
that aiiioiig a large section of the poimlation 
there has alwars been a pure domestic life, and 
that the prodigaey of the second empire has now 
ceased to exist. 

Sec the gnidelioohs of Murray, Baeilekct , Jri-intie, nnd 
topographical rvorlis by Du Camp ( 7th i il. ti vola. l.s.st I, 
Cohn {1.S85). Pontich (1881), and the official A}inurn'ye 
Hati'dnine (since 1883) ; G. A. Sala, Party Ikrsdj Afimn 
(1879); P. G. Hamerton, /’«ns in Oldaiul PrttfnI 1’ihi‘S 
( 18S1); Piton, CoMuait Pariy s'est : Hhdnir^ 

de Pitri.\ TiijfOiirnjihir, dr. (1891); Pans GvkU par Us 
priiicipaiix Ecrimins ct -IrtiUls de la /’iywci’ ( introd. 
hy Victor Hugo, anil parts hy Michelet, Louis Elarrc, 
Kenan, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, tluinct, Violii.t-le-Ditc, itc. 
(2 vol.x 18ti7-i;s); Hoffliauer, Paris it traiirs h< Apes 
( l.sOO ft .Ml/ ) ; Leheuf, Hi, toirr de hi ViUe it dc la Dkil te 
dr Paris (l.r vnl-. ITM; new ei], by t'ochiris, i voP. 
LSdo); Dulaure, Hisioire Cii'iee, Pltpsieplf, it JfoniU dc 
Paris (7 voir. 1821; new cd. by Leynadiir, 1874); 
histories hy Dc Gaulle ( 1810), GahnurJ (18Gi-h.r), Arago 
t Paris MiAirni, 2d ed. 18l)7); and the copious Ili'bare 
Uen-ralc dcla f'tlle de Paris, i.^sUid, .since 1809, liy the 
nmrticip.il .lutborities | also histories of the uinversity, in 
the tnrddle ages hy r.udinS'ky ( Berlin, 187C), anil in the 
17tU arrd Dth a nturies by Jonrdain IPaii', IsCg-Oli). 
Nrine account of the siege of Paris rn 1870-71 io given at 
Fn.txcp, Vol, IV. p. 78.S. 8ec al-o Du Camp, Lis Can- 
vidsioiis de Paris (1875-79); Morin, Histmri Critique 
de la Coiiiitiime (1871); Vinoy, bi-yc de Paris (1872); 
Viollct-le-Duc, JLiiiioire stir la Dijiusi de Paris (1872). 
-And cn Park generally, see Laoonibe, PAlioqraphii’ de 
Paris ( 1880). 

rncLABATiON OF Pam,?.— I n ].S.‘)6 the repi'p- 
seiitatives of the Powers agreed to lour points in 
International Law (ij.v.)— viz. (1) Privateering is 
abolWietl; (2) the nential liag enters eneniie.s' 
goods, exceiiting i.'ontiahand of IVav (q.v.l; (3) 
neutral goods, with the f.aine exception, are iinC 
liable tribe seized even under an enemy's llag : (4) 
blockades, in order to be hiiiding, must he effective. 
The United States refused to accept the lirst point, 
hecaiise tire European powers declined to ,attii-ni 
that tliercafter all private jiropeity should be 
exempted fioni capture by ships of war. See 
NlirTRVLITV. 

TKEAXlEij OF PAKiii.— The Peace of Paris of 
1763 termiirated the Seven 'Tears’ AVav ( ip v, ) ; fixed 
the territorial relations of Germany, France, and 
Spain ; gave to England the French eohitiies in 
America ; and re.arranged tlie possessions of France 
and England in the West Indies, India, and Africa. 
The Ti'caty of 1814, concluded hy the Allies .soon 
after the abdicatiDii of Napoleon, reduced France 
siibstantially to its old limits. Tlrat of 1815, after 
Waterloo, did so more completely, levied a heavy 
contiihuthm tow, arils the war expense.s, and re- 
con.stitiiteil the map of Eiirone on the old lines. 
The Treaty of 18.;G cnnclndecl the Crimean War 
(q.v.). A Treaty of 1857 arranged relations 
between Britain and Per.sia. 

Paris, (1) capital of Bourbon comity, Ken- 
tucky, on Stoner Creek, 19 miles by rail NE, of 
Lexington, It eontain.s a military institute, and 
tiianiifacttires wiiisky, flour, cordage, skc. Pop. 

( 1890 ) 5505. — (2) Capital of Lamar county, Texa.s, 
93 miles hy rail NE. of Dallas. It lias manufac- 
tories of brooms, furniture, sashes, wagons, iilouglis, 
lifcc. Pop. (1890)8258. 

Paris, a genus of plants of the small entiogen- 
ous natural order Trilli.tcore, of which one species, 
P. quadrlfulia, called Herb Par is, is not rincomnion 
in moist, shady woods in some parts of Britain. It 
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ih rarely iiioro tliaii a foot liigli, willi one -whorl of 
gpiierally four leiiveft, anil a solitary ilo-wer on the 
top of the atom, followeil by a berry. The heii-y is 
reputed narcotic and poisoiunis, hut its juice hirs, 
been employed to cure iullauuuatiou of the eyes. 
Thu root has been used as an eiuolic. 

Paris, also called Alexaniihu, was, accoidino 
to Ihiiuer, the second son of Priam and Hecuhii, 
sovei'oioiis of Troy. His uiothor druamed during 
her ]U'eguancy that she H'ave birth to a firehraud, 
■which sot the whole city on liru, a dream interpreted 
by Aisacus or Cassandra to .sip-uify that Paris should 
originate n -rvar -which should end iu the destruc 
tioii of his native city. To jireveut its realisation 
Priam caused the infant to he exposed upon Mount 
Ida by a shepherd uauu'd Alehina, who found Iiim 
live day.s after alive and well, a slie-hear liaviiiK 
given I'jiin .sncic. Agelans lirongliL him up as. his 
own son, and he liccaino a sliepheid on Mount Ida. 
An accident having revealed his ])areiitago, old 
I’liain became reconciled 1o his son, wlio married 
(Knono, daughter of a river-god. lint his mother’s 
dream was to come true for all (hat. lie w;rs 
appealed to, as rrinpire, in a strife which had aiisen 
among tlie three goildc.sso.s, Hera (.Inno), Athene 
(hliiierva), and Aphrodite (Ycinis), as to whicli 
of them was the most hcantifnl, the goddes.s Hris 
(Rlrife) having revengefully tUrng among i hem, at 
a feast to which .she had not been invitcil, a giddcii 
apple (of discord ) iiiserihed ‘To the Most Heantiful.’ 
Each of the three endoavonrad to bribe him. Ilora 
])roniiscd him dominion and wealth ; Athene, niili- 
tavy renown and wisdom ; Aphrodita, the fairest 
of women for his ivifn — to wit, Ilulcn, the wife of 
King Menolans. Paris decided in favour of Aphro- 
dite— henoo the animosity which the other trvo 
goddesses displayed against the Trojans in the war 
that followed. Pavis now carried Helen away from 
Lacediinnoii in her Imshand’s absence. ‘The rajic 
of Helen' is the legcinlary cause of the Trojan 
war (see Hulicn, Tuov). I'aiis dimoitl'ully slow 
Aeliilles in the toniplo of Apollo. He was himself 
>Yonndud by a poisoned arrow, and went to filonnt 
Ida to he enroll hydfiiiono; hut she avenged her- 
self foi' his unfaitlifniness to her by refusing to 
assi.st him, and he returned to Troy to die. 
lie was often represented in ancient works of art, 
f!Biiernlly as a heardlc.ss yontli of somewhat ollein- 
jnato beauty. 

Paris, Comte db. See HounBON, Oai.E\NS. 

Pavis, Matthew, the lio.st Latin chronieler of 
the 13tli century, was horn about the year 1200, 
and most pi'ohably took the name from his father 
before him, althongli ho may have owed it cither 
to hi.s having been horn at Paris, or to Iris liaving 
studied tliero. Cei-tain it is ho o.annot have 
been a Frenclnnan, tor in patriotic feeling he is 
thoroughly Eiiglisli. In .January 1217 he entered 
the Benodietiue monastery of St Albans, and grow 
uj) under the eye of Koger de AVendover, was |>res- 
ent along with Iris prior at the nn])tials of Henry 
III. and Eleanor of Provence (Pi-I?), and next 
year was sent Iry the poim’s reconuiunidation on 
a mission to repair tlio ilnancial di.soj'ders in the 
Benedictine monastery on Monk’s Island (Holm) 
near Trondhjcni in Norway. In July 1251 he 
was in atbcndanco at tlio court at AVinchestor, 
six months later- he -w'itncssod the marriage at 
York of Henry’s daughter to Ale-xander II. of 
Scotland, and in March 1257 he had innoh con- 
versation with the king during hi.s week’s visit 
to_ the inonastei-y. His death occurred about the 
7niddle of 1259. Matthew Paris's jirijicipal work 
is hia Ilistoria l^Iajor, or Chronica Majoni, a liisloi-y 
from the creation down to the year 1259. The 
original edition is tliat published in 1.571 under 
the authority of Avehbisliop Parker; but the 


authoritative edition of the work is that edited hv 
Hr Lnard in the Holts series (7 vols. 1872-83) 
Ilts coiiclnsiim as to its antlior.shi]) is tliat down to 
the year 1189 it was the work of John de CelPi 
abbot of St Albairs fiom 1195 to 1214; that from 
that point it was continued by Hoger of Weiiduver 
down to the year 1235— the v-hole work to tills 
point being often ascribed to him alone, and known 
as the Flores Historiarimi ; that Mattliew of Paris 
next tran.serihecl, corrected, and extended (by in- 
terpretidiun ratlier than inlerpolation ) tlie work 
which, moreover, from 1235 down to 1259 is entirely 
Ills own. As a historian he is vigorous, vivid, anil 
acenrate, anil his pages are aglow willi pati’iotic 
fervour. Wn llisturiu Antjlornm is abridged from 
the greater work by the niiii.ssiou of wliat relates to 
foreign afl'air.s. It rvas edited by Sir P. Madden 
in the Rolls series (3 vols. 1860-59). Ollier work.s 
are t\i(i Abbreviatio Chronicoriim ( 1100-1255) ; Liber 
Additamentorum or Hupplemeniorum ; the dubious 
liuoruin 0(f'uriim Mcrciorum llujum ViUe; and the 
valuable Viijinii iriiim Abhatiim S. Alhani Vita;. 
See an artide by Dr Jessopp in the Quarterlv 
Itcmcw (1880). 

Pari.s, Pi.ASTiin of. Sec ClypsuM, Stucco. 

Pari.s liil.sill, in Geology, the area in whicli 
the Cainozoic .systeims of France are best developed. 
See Eouene Byktem. 

Paris Itordonc. See BonnoNK. 

Pai'isli (Lat. purochiaj Gv. paroilda, ‘neigh- 
bourhood’) is a term used to denote the district 
assigned to a hishoii or ]iriest. In early times the 
hishon arranged all the olinrch work of his diocese, 
and the niiiier cliiirclies were sen-ed by cleigy sent 
from the bisho]i’s church. Wliere the church was 
(wtahlished and endowed parihlies wore assigned 
to rosideiit pi-icsts, and titlie.s wore, by special gift 
or by general rules of law, made payable to tlie 
jiauson of the parisli. In England provisions relat- 
ing to this niatter wore included among the law,? 
of Edgar ahimt 970. _ Parislic.s were foriiietl on the 
basis of pvovionsly existing manors and towu.ship.s ; 
tho lord of tlie manor often liold the Advow.s(m 
((].v.) or patronage of the parish church; and the 
inhahilants hold tlieir meetings in the vestry of tlie 
ehurch ; tho parson pro.sided, and lie was usually 
pennitted to noininate one of tho Churchwardens 
(q.v.). Tho parisli was originally the unit of 
amninislratinn for ]ioor-law and highway purpo.se.s, 
hub modern legi.slation has tramsferred many of 
the functioiia of parisli authorities to Boards of 
Guardians (see Poou-LAWs) Iligliway Boards (see 
UoAH.s), and County Councils (q.v.). There are 
iihonl 15,000 civil parishes in England and 900 in 
Heotland ; they vary very widely both in extent and 
in po]in]atioii. Tlni.s, Queensforry has an area of 
only 11 aorcH, Kilmallio (pop. 4157) in Lochaher of 
444 so. 111 . (nearly as large as Bedfordshire) ; whilst 
Whalloy in Laiieashiro (180 sq. m.) lias more than 
250,000 'inliahitanls, and Hkiddaw ( nearly 5 sq. m. ) in 
Cumherland only 10. Tho houndarios of an ancient 
parish are lixod by oiistoiii, tlio nioiiiory whereof was 
roi-niovly, and in some eases is still, kept alive liy an 
annual or periodical pcriiiiihnlatioii (see Bounds, 
Bidatinu tub). Ancient paiishos have been 
divided and altered in many cases in the exercise 
of statnlory powers ; the. Local Govornment Board 
lio.s.S9Hse3 largo powers of alteration. For ecclesi- 
astical purposes populous parialie.s may he divided 
and new vicarages constituted by the Ecclesiastical 
(ioiumissionors ; by the exercise of these powers the 
nnniher of ecclesiastical parishes has been raised to 
about 13,000. Extra-parochial places, and places 
furincvly described as ‘pavislics by rejiute only,’ are 
now rojiresontod on Boards of Guardians and rated 
for local purposes. The system of plural voting in 
parish meetings is established by an act passed in 
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SI Si; all pel sons paying poor-rates may vote; the 
numlier ot votes varies rvith the value of premi&e-7 
occiiliieil ; hut no iierson has more than six votes. 

The \-estry _of a iiaiish is eitlier a cuimnon vestry 
— i.e. a meeting of all the ratepaying inliahitautb, 
pre.sifletl over by tlie ineumlieiit — or a .select vestry, 
elected under Hobhouse’s Act, which was jias-ed 
in 1831, or under some local act or .sjiecial custom. 
There aie .some politicians who think that legisla- 
tion Inus gone too far in transferring administrative 
powers from parishes to counties and unions ; and 
it is suggested tliat the Local Government Act of 
1888 should be supplemented by an act e-slablKli- 
ing parish councils with rather extensive powers. 
The inhabitants of many districts are strongly 
attached to their existing institutions, and it 
would not he easy to fiiime a meosine of refonn 
which would be acceptable in all parts of the 
country. Among parish utiiccr.s and authorities 
we include the incumbent, wlio is usually styled 
rector or vicar (.see the article Tithe). The pamon 
— i.e. person — of a parish is a corporation sole; he 
has a freehold in his office, aud in the church and 
churchyard, subject to the rules of eeele'iastieal 
law and the rights of the parishioners. The church 
is used only for the services of the C'hnvch of Eng- 
land ; the churcliyard may be used by Noncon- 
formists. in accordance with the provision.s of the 
Burials Act of 1880. The Clmrchwardena (q.v.) are 
elected annually in Easter week ; tliey take care 
of the church 'and its fnrnitnre, find seats for 
parishionei.s attending the service.', and usnally 
administer the local charities. Some writers a.'sert 
that tlie practice of iiermittiiig the incumbent to 
name a clmroliwarden is only a courtesy, not a 
hiniling custom ; but there seems to he no legal 
clecibioii on the point. Ovei'seers are appointed 
annually by the local justices, to act .along with 
tlio ehuroliwardena In administering the jioor-law. 
The care of the poor is now almost entirely tiaus- 
ferred to the guardians, but by modern acts of par- 
liament, duties of an e.xtremely miscellaneoii' char- 
acter are impo.sed on overseers. They assist the 
guivrdians by keeping registers of per.sons receiving 
relief, &c. ; and they prepare U.sts of jurymen, par- 
liamentary voters, ic. A woman may be an over- 
.seer. ‘ Allotment wardens ’ may be appointed under 
several acts ; but in many places allotment lands 
are managed by the minister aud cUurebwaideus. 
Parish coiistable.s are still a]ipointed in some jilace.-, 
but they are gener.ally super.seded by the county 
police. The poor-iate is used as a general rate, out 
of which the expenses of local authorities are paid ; 
church-rates are still collected in many parishes, 
but .since 1809 they cannot be levied by compulsory 
process, and are therefore to be regarded rather as 
subscriptions than as rates. 

In Scotland the ecclesiastical parishes are of very 
ancient date. The Court of Session, acting as the 
Commission of Teinds, has power to unite and 
divide parishe.s, and to erect a disjoined part into 
a pari.sh pwad sticrn — i.e, for eccle.siastical purposes 
only. Endowed Gaelic congregations in the great 
towns of the Lowlands m.ay be made parishes {KOftif 
sacni. Tlie poor-law was formerly aJmmistered by 
the kirk-scssion in county parishes and by magis- 
trates in burghal parishes ; but an Act of Iblo 
introduced a .system of parochial lioaril.s, under tlie 
general control of the Board of Supervi.sion. The 
Board may unite two or more p<ari.slies for poor-law 
}nirpo.se.s. The ebureh fabric i.s .supported by the 
heritors ; and highways are not repaired by the 
parish. There are therefore no churcliwardens or 
way- wardens in Scotland; nor is there any meet- 
ing corresponding to the vestiy. In the matter of 
parish .schools Scotland was formerly far in advance 
of England ; the policy of the Education Acts is 
now the same in both countries. 
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III the L lilted States the teiiii parish is not uii- 
comiuoiily mod to denote tlie district avsigneil to 
a ehurcji or minister, Irat tlieie are no civil parislms, 
except in the state of Louisiana. 

See 'Wright and Hobliou-e, Zora) C/i/renniirnl ; and, 
for the eccle-iastical part of the suiijeot. Lord Stibomc 
on Churehei and 'Tilhr<. 

Parisli Clerk. See Cleuk. 

Park, Mungo, the Afric.an tiaveller, was Lorn 
10th Se]itember 1771, at Eoulshiels on the Y, arrow, 
afarmei’s j-oimgest child in a family of thirteen. 
Educated at Selkiik, he was apprenticed to Dr 
Thomas Andeison, a surgeon there, and afterwards 
studied medicine in Edinburgh (1789-01 ). He was 
then intvoiluced to Sir Joseph Banks by his brother- 
' in-law, James Dickson, botanist, and obtained the 
situation of as.sistant-surgeon in the JForccsttr, 
bound fur Beiwooleu in Simnatia. On his return in 
1793, the African Assneiatioii of London had re- 
ceived inteiiigenee of tlie death of Major Houghton, 
wlio Imd undertaken a journey to Africa at their 
expense. I’aik ofteied Iris services, vvas accepted, 
.anil sailed liom England 2'il ilay 1796. He spent 
some mouths at the English factory of Pisania on 
the G.amhia in making prciiaratioiis fur his tivavel', 
and in leaiiring tlie Mamliiigo i.anguage. Leaving 
Pisania on the "Id ofDecendierlie tiavelled eastwaid; 
i hut when he h.ad nearly ic.aclied the place vvliere 
Hougliton lo.st his life, he fell into the liands of a 
Moorish king, wlio imprisoned him, and tieated 
him roughly. Park sei/eil an opportunity of 
escaping (l.st July 1706), .and in the third week of 
his flight leaclied the Niger, the great object of 
bis search, at Sego, in 13 5' N. hit. He followed 
its eouisc downward a.s far as Silla; but meeting 
with liiiidrances tliat eompelled him to retrace his 
steps, he put'ueil his way westward .along its 
banks to Bammakti, and then crossed a mountain- 
ous conntiy till lie came to Kam.alia, in the king- 
dom of Manilingo (14tli heptember), wbere he was 
taken ill, and lay for stmie time. A elave-trader 
at last coiireyeil him again to the English factory 
on the Giimbia, wheie he arrived, 10th June 179f, 
after an absence of nineteen months. Bryan 
Edwnuls dicw up an account of his jonrney'for 
the Association, ami P.aik published an account 
of his travels after his return, under tlie title of 
Travels in the Interiur uf Africa (17!)9), a work 
which at once acquired a high popularity. He 
now niaiiied a daughter of Dr .AndeiiOii, bis old 
Selkhk friend (2d August 1799), and .settled as a 
surgeon at Peebles, wbere, however, he did not 
feel at home. He told Bcott that he would rather 
brave Africa .ami it.s horrois tlian wear his life out 
ill toilsome rides amongst the hills for the scanty 
remuneration of a conntrj- surgeon ; and .so, in 
1805, he undertook another journey to Afric.a at 
the expense of government. As he p.arted from 
Scott on \V'illiamhope ridge, his horse stnmhled : 
‘I am afraid, Mungo,’ p.aul Scott, 'that is a 
had omen.’ To which Paik replied with a smile, 

‘ Freits (omens) follow those who look to them.’ 
'When he started from Pisania lie had a cum- 
ji.any of forty-five, of whom thirty-.'ix were Euro- 
pean soldiers ; hut when he reached the Niger 
in August his attendants were reduced to 
seven. From S.an.sanding on the Niger, in the 
kingdom of Bambarra, he sent back Ms journals 
auil letters in November 1805 to the Gambia, and 
embarked in an unwieldy half-rotten canoe with 
four European companions. Tlirough many perils 
and difficulties tliey reached Boussa, wliere tlie 
canoe was caught in a cleft of rock ; they were 
attacked by the natives, and drowned a.s they 
attempted to escape. An noeount of Park’s second 
jonniey w.as published at London in 1813, Mre 
Park w'as in receipt of a government pension till 
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her (leatli in 1840. Two of Park’s sons joined the 
Indian army ; Thomas, the second .son, perinhed 
in trying to penetrate the mystery of his father’s 
death. Park’s narrative.s, which are well written, 
have long held their place amongst the classics of 
travel, and are of no inconsiderable value, par- 
ticularly for the light which they throw njion the 
sochil and domestic life of the negroes, and on 
the botany and meteorology of the regions through 
which he passed; hut he was unfortunately cut olV 
before he had achieved the grand aim of his e.'c- 
plorations — the discovery of the course of the Niger 
(q.v. ). Park was. tall and robust, and pos.sessed of 
great hardihood and muscular vigour. ‘ For actual 
hardships undergone,’ writes Josej)!! Thoin.son, ‘ for 
dangers faced, and dilliculties overcome, together 
with an exhibition of the virtuc.s which make a 
man great in the rude battle of life, Mungo Park 
stands witlmut a rival.’ 

Roe the Life liy IVishaw, prcfi.xed to Journal (1805), 
anil Joseph Thomson's Mliiiijo Park (1890). 

Parker, Rik IIvtiK (1730-1807), a British 
admiral, of a Devoimhiru family distinguished holli 
before and after him in the naval .service of l.lio 
country, served in (he American war and in the 
West Indies, and in 1801 was aiipoiiited to the 
chief conunand of the lloct which was sent to the 
Baltic to act against the armed coalition of the 
throe northern states of Rus.sia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. ffo had no share in tlie battle of Copen- 
hagen, in whioli Nc'ison engaged contrary to his 
or(lor.s ; hut by his appearance before Carlskrona 
ho compelled' the neutrality of Sweden ; and 
ho wa,s on the point of sailing for Cronstadt 
when the news of the iimporor Paul’s death jiut an 
end to hostililics, 

Piirkcr, JoSEi’ll, a popular iireacher and 
aiitlior, the son of a Htoiie-cntter, was horn at 
IIo.x'hani, 9th April 1830, and like Spurgeon began 
to pi'mch in early j'ouLh. He studieif at Moorlields 
Tatiornaele and Univorsity College, liomlon (1852), 
was ordained pastor of the Congrogatumal Church, 
Banbury (1853), and heeaino miuistur of the Caven- 
dish Street Church, Manolicstor (1,S58), and of 
Poultry Chapel, London (1809), now City Temple 
(opened 1874). lie visited the United States in 
1888, and received the degree of I). U. from Chicago 
University. As a preacher he is strong and vigor- 
ous, with a .splendhf command of racy English ; ho 
lias not nnfrcrpuently po.sed ns an oracle on political 
and eoclesiastical subjoet.s. 

ITo has inihlisliocl Ifiipa to Trvth-sockcrs (1857), cuiitro- 
vcrsldl diiicoursos with seoulai-ists at open-air meutings ; 
Ecce Ecus (1808; 5th od, 1875), heing a reply to Eecc 
Homo; Ad Clerum (1870); OUi/ Tcmiilc .‘Icrmona (1809- 
70) ; Inner Lifr of Christ {lSSl-8'i ) ; JposlitlicEifc{Svuli>. 
1884); People's Pj-aycn-hooi (1889) ; but his most ambi- 
tious work is his People's Bible, ‘discoursoa upon Holy 
Soriptiiro, forming a pastoral oomincntary,' of which the 
first voluiiio, (/car, sis, aiipuared in 1885. .See Tpie 
Chi/lde ; Mp Life and Tiachinp (now od. 1889). 

Parker, M.vttiihw, tiro .second Protestant 
Archliishop of Canterhnry, was horn sou of a 
cahmderev at Norwich, August G, 1504, studied at 
St Mary’s Hostel and Corpus Chriati College, Cnin- 
hridgo, took orders, and was elected to a fellow- 
shin. Ho was an arduous .student of the Scriptures 
and of clutroli history, yet, in sjiite of his strong 
leaning to the past, from an early period ho was 
infected by the new doctrines. In 1535 ho was 
appointed chaplain to the q^ueen Anno Bolcyn, and 
soon after he obtained the deanery of the college 
of St John the Baptist at Stoke near Clare in 
Suffolk. Hero he lived mainly till 1.545, his re- 
tiring temper finding pleasure enough in his studies 
and the administration of the college. In 1538 ho 
was created D.D,, next a royal chaplain and canon 
of Ely, and in 1544 master of Corpus Christi Col- 


lege, Cambridge, and the year after vice-chancellor 
of the university. Two years later he married 
He was presented by Edward VI. to the deaneiv 
of Lineoln and the piehend of Coningham, but on 
the accohsion of Mary he re.signed his mastershiu 
and was depi ived of hi.s preferments, linditm .safety^ 
however, in strict retirement. The accession of 
Elizabeth called him from his retirement, and he 
was con.secrated Archbishop of Canterhnry in the 
chapel at Lambeth, December 17, I559. 'pj,g 
ridiculoii.s fable about the informality of the cere- 
mony is discussed under the head of the Nag'.s 
Head Consecration. 

During his fifteen years' primacy Parker strove 
to define more clearly the limits of belief and dig. 
cinliiic, and to bring about more general conformity 
The Thirty-nino Articles were passed by convoca- 
tion in 1502, and four years later the archhisliop 
issued his ‘ Advortisement.s ’ for the regulation of 
service, wliich, with the moasmc,s of lopression 
piorhaps forced upon him by the imperious rpiceu, 
provolvcd groat opposition in the ranks of tlie grow- 
ing Puritan pai ty. To Pai'ker belongs the ineiit 
of originating the revised translation of the Scrip- 
tures known ns the Bishops’ Bilde. His wife died 
in Angii.st 1570. Her on ono occasion Elizabeth 
insulted at Lambeth with the words, ‘Madam I 
may not call you, and mistress I am loath to call 
you : however, I thank yon for your good cheer.’ 
Parker di(*d 17th May 1575. 

Purker did imioh for emr native annals, butliigmethoiia 
as an editor have not oonmiondcd theinsolvoB to modern 
Boholar.s. llo edited -lElfrio’s AntjJo-flaxon Homily, to 
prove that tranhubstantiiition was not the doctrine of 
the ancient English (dinroh ; fiho Flom Hhioriarum, os 
the work of an as.suniud Matthew of WostiiiinBter; the 
Historia Major of Matthew Paris, the Histnria Amjli- 
cana of Walsinghani, AsBor’s Besta .Jilfndi, and the 
Itiiurariim of Ciiraldns Camhronsis. The Ee Excidio 
lirUunniai of Gihlas was edited under Ids oye by joB- 
belin. Ho was an indefatigiihlo oolloetor of books, and 
tho greater part of the troasuros ho had aiuaa.ged he 
lieqncathod to Corpus Ohri.sti College. 'J'liis ooUeotkin 
Fuller called 'the sun of English antiquity before it 
was oolip.sed by that of Kir Koheit Cotton.’ Parlcer cstab- 
liblied a scri 2 itori\mi at Laniheth, where lie maintained 
printei'B, transorihors, ongravora. His original writings 
arc incontiidoi-ahlii, tho oliief heing a Latin treatiae, Be 
Anlieiiiitale IJritamiicw Ecrlesice ct Privileyiis Erclesim 
Cantnariemis (1572), Ilis letters fill a volume (1863) 
in the publications of tho Parker Kooioty, a fitting 
nicniorial of tlie hook-loving archhibhop. The Society 
publishod from 1841 till its dissolution in 1853 as many 
as fifty-three volnmes of the works of Ridley, Bull, 
Grindal, Hooper, Craniner, Coverdalo, Latimer, Jewel, 
'I’yndalo, Biillingcr, Whitgift, Rogers, and oilier fathers of 
the Eiiglisli Reformation. For Parker's life, see tho JAfe 
and Acts by Strype (3 vols. Oxford, 1824); also Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. ix. (1872). 

Parker, Theopoee, a great American proaeher, 
was horn at Lexington, Ma.ssaohiisetta, August 
24, 1810. Ilia giandfather held a _ coininancl 
at Lexington, his father was an intelligent Uni- 
tarian farmer and wheelwright. lie graduated 
at Uie Divinity Rchool at Harvard in 1836, and 
settled the year after as Unitarian minister at 
Wc.st Roxhury, now a part of Boston, The 
natnralistio or rationalistic views ivhich separated 
him from the more conservative portion of the 
Unitarians first attracted u'idc notice in an ordi- 
nation sermon on 2'hc 'Transiatit and Fainanent 
in Ohristkinit)! (1841). The contest which arose 
on the anti-aupornaturalisui of this discourse led 
him to further dei'elop his theological views m 
five Boston lecture-s, pulilished under the title of A 
Diseoursa of Matters pertaining to Feligiun (1841), 
which was followed by Sermons for the Times. 
Failing health induced him to make an extended 
tour in Europe. In 1844 he returned to America, 
and for the remainder of his life preached to a 
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congregation of tlnee thousand at the Slelodcon 
and Music Hall, besides incessantly wilting for the 
press on social and theological questions. He 
lectured also thronghout the States, and plunged 
with characteristic enthusiasm into the anti-slarer.v 
agitation. In the midst of Ins woik he was attackeil 
in 1S59 witli hleeding from the Inngs, and made .a 
voyage to Me.-cico, vdience he sailed to Italy, only 
to die at Ploience, May 10, ISGO. His lectures, 
sermons, and miscellaneous mitings have been 
collected and published in Anieiica and England, 
and reveal vast learning, keen spiritual insight, 
with great force of argument and felicity of illus- 
tration. Yet the thought is neither cdeaily de- 
fined, profound, nor always self-cnnAstent, while 
the form is usually far inferior to the content. 

The English edition of his works was edited by Trances 
P. Cobbe ( 1'2 vols. 18113 et seq , ). There are Lives by Weiss 
(2 vols. Boston, 18G4), Frothingham (Xew York, 1S74), 
Dean { Lond. 1877 ), and Frances E. Cooke (3d ed. Boston, 
1SS9). ,See also vol, i. of Martirieau’s Essau^y HcvitivSy 
and Addrcsiycs (1890). 

Pavkevslllivg, capital of tVond county, M'est 
Virginia, on the Ohio River (here cro.s.sed by a 
railway bridge IJ mile long), at the month of the 
Little Kanawha, 195 miles 1)5’ rail E. by N. of 
Cincinnati. The cit.v has a large trade in petrolenin, 
and contains live great nil-relineries, besides cliemi- 
cal works, lumher-mills, and manufactories of 
furniture, barrels, &c. Pop. G5S2. 

Parkes, >Sir Henrv, K.C.M.G., an Australian 
statesman, was hoin the son of a .veotnan at Stone- 
leigli, Warwickshire, in 1815, eiiiigr-ated to Hew 
South Wales in 1839, and at Sydney became 
eminent as a journalist, editing Tne Empire from 
1849 to 1856. A member of the colonial parliament 
in 1834, he held various government offices and 
hecaino prime-minister in 1872. He has since been 
several times head of the ministiy, ami has been 
identified with the promotion of free trade. He 
was the representative of New South Wales at tlie 
Colonial conferenoe in London in 1887, and in 1891 
was pi’esiilent of tlie council for arianging a federal 
■union of the Australian colonies. 

Parke.sine. See Cellcloid. 

Parkkiirst, John, an English biblical scholar, 
■was born at Cateshy in Noi^thampton.-,hire in June 
1728. He was educated at Kugb.v and at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, and took ordei-<, but soon after 
retired to liis estate at Epsom to give himself to 
study. Here be died, ilarcli 21, 1797. In 1762 
ajipeared bis princqial work, H Hebrew and Enylin/i 
Lexicon, without Points, a very credit-able perfonn- 
ance for its time, and long a .standard work, 
altliongli disfigured by it.s fanciful et5'mologies. 
Of course it is nmv entiiely superseded. Park- 
hurst also wrote a treatise (1787) against Hr 
Pric.stley, to prove the divinity and pre-existence 
of Jesus Christ. 

Parklliail, Fe.\NCIS, Iiistorian, was horn in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 16th September 182.3, 
graduated at Harvard in 1844, next studied law 
for two years, then travelled in Europe, and 
returned to explore the Eoek5’ Mountains. The 
hardship.s he endured among the Hakota Indians 
serionsl,5’ injured ills liealth, yeb in spite of this 
and defective sight Parkman'has worked his ■nay 
to recognition as a historical writer on the period 
of rbe and fall of the French dominion in America. 
He has paid many visits to France to examine 
archives. His hooks are The California and Oretfon 
Trail (1849), The Conspiraetj of Pontiac (1851), 
Pioneers of France in the Xkv 'World (1865), The 
Book of Poses (1866), Jesuits in North America 
(1867), Discovery of the Great West (1869), The 
Old Ittgime in Canada, (1874), Count Fronteniic 


and Xeti! Frninc under Louis XIV. ils77), and 
Montcalm and TVolfc { 1884). 

Parlpinent, the name applied in Fr.mee, down 
to the Kcvolntirm, to certain superior and final 
courts of juilii’atuie, in which also the edicts- of 
the king were registered hefoic they Ijt-came h'fws. 
Of tliese file chief was that of Pari', Imt tliere were 
no fewer tlian twelve provincial p.arleiiients, at 
Toulouse, Crenoble, Boideaux, Dijon, Pan, Metz, 
Bosancon, Honai, Rouen, .\ix, Kennt-', and Nancy. 
These, though not actually connected riith that 
of Paris, invaiialily maile common c.au-e with it 
in its struggle.s with the royal power. Tlie parle- 
ment of Paris dated from the 14th century, and 
already con.'isted of three clianiliers, the (band 
Cliamhre, tlie Clianilire des Eii(|Uete', and the 
Chaml/ie des Requetes. B.v 1344 it liiid giown in 
numbers and pow er, and coii'i'ted of S presidents 
and 78 counsellors, of whom 44 weie cccle-iastics 
and 34 l.a>'men, In 1467 Louis XI. male the coun- 
sellors iiTemovahle. Its intluence grew dining the 
16th centiuy, and it now began to find cnuiage to 
deliheiate on the ro\'al edicts as well as merely 
legister them, which the king could iilwav' force 
them to do 115' cniiiiiig in pei.soii and holding a 
‘lit de justice’ (see Bed of .lu.sTirr,). Neitlier 
Richelieu nor Louis XIV. ]ieiiiiitted siieli ili-cus- 
sion of their edict', and both the Regent Drleaiis 
and Louis XV. followed their policy. The latter 
exiled the mcmheis from P.aiis in "1753 for their 
inteifeience in the struggle between the JansC-iiists 
and the Jesuits, and in 1770, on the adiice of 
Manpeim, abolished the old parlcrnent altogether 
and established the Pariement Maupeoii. Louis 
XVI., however, recalled the foi'mer conijscllois. 
These in the last days of their existence were 
grouped as follows: The Grand Chamhie, with 
10 pre.sidents and 37 counsellors, of whom 12 were 
clerics; the three Chanihres des Enqiiutes, each 
foinied by 2 presiilents and 23 counsellors; and 
the Clianibre ties Requetes, in wbieb sat 2 pre.si- 
dents and 13 counsellors. 

Parley, Peter. See OonDKicii, 

Parliament (Low Lat. parliamentuni or mtr- 
kwieidiim; Vr. jinrlcmeni, from purler, ‘to talk’), 
a meeting for conference and discus.sinu ( see P.-iR- 
LEMENT). In England tiie name of parliament 
lias been given since the 13th century to the (Ireat 
Council of the realm — the national assembly which 
succeeded to the powers exetti-ed by the_\A'itena- 
geniote in Anglo-Saxon times. Under the intluence 
of feudal ideas the (beat Council became the high 
court of parliament. As the manor had its courts 
in which the lord met with his tenants, so the king- 
dom had its high conit, inwdiich the king met with 
the Jifterent estates or orders of his snlijeots, and 
confeiTcd with them as to the enforcement of the 
good customs of the realm. At fiist the king 
claimed to exercise a measure of arbitrary discre- 
tion in issuing bis writs of summons to parliament ; 
but before the end of the 13th century it was .settled 
and clearly nndeustood th.at parliament riionld 
alway's consist of dul5' qualified repirespiitatives of 
tlie three estates of the realm — the Clergv, the 
Lords, and the Commou,=. The notion tliat the 
tliree estates are King or (jjiieen, Lords, and Com- 
mons i.s a modern misconception. 

The Three Estates — The Clergy . — The clergj'were 
represented by the Lord.s Spiritual, the bishops, who 
sat among the Lords bj’ virtue of their office. At 
one time proctors representing the le.sser clergy sat 
among the Commons ; hut the clergy gave up this 
right in order to manage their own affairs in Con- 
vocation (q.v.). When Convocation gave up its 
right of taxation clerg5'men were permitted to vote 
in the election of members of the House of Com- 
mons. It would liardl}' be correct to say that the 
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oluvf'y still foi'iu .1 separate estate ; Irut the Lorils 
Siiu'itual still sit in the Uiipcr llonae. The Aich- 
liislitips of Cantorhury and York, and the liishops 
of LdikIoii, Duiimni, and YTtichester are always 
sninmnneil to parliament; the other bishops are 
also siinnnonod, hut the junior nu'inbers of the 
opisenpal bench are excluded by the acts for the 
oieation of new bishoprics, in rrldeh it is provided 
that the number of Lords Spiritual is not to be 
increased beyond the number as it stood in 1846, 
when the see of Manchester was founded. The 
Lords iSiiiritual do jiot vote as a sepaiate order ; in 
other word.M, a bill may pass in the House of Lords 
though all the bisliojrs vote against it. 

2’/t(! Lovih Temporal . — Thu lords or greater barons 
were originally tlio.so who held lands and honours 
of the king by the more dignilioil kinds of feudal 
•seiedce. They were baron.s by tenure, and as such 
entitled to receive the king’.s rvrit ; among them- 
selves tliey were i) 00 r.s or eipials. In course of 
time the writ became the evidence of title to a 
peerage ; but since the 15th century peers have 
alway.s been created by a jiatent from the crown, 
hiiccifying tho title by which the now jicer is to 
be known, and the heiis to whom his dignity is to 
descend. 'I'lie titles now in use are duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, and baron (on which see separate 
articles); a peer is named ns being of a pai 
ticiilar place, but it is no longer no<'e.sKary that 
he should have any land or feudal rights in the 
place named, In other words, our aristocracy is 
no longer a close feudal aristocracy ; it owes its 
existonoH to the crown, and the crown may increase 
the number of )ioci',s at ploasuio. 'I'liis is a very 
important rule, for tho nglit to create new peers 
onaliles the crown — i.o. the ininistcrH governing in 
the name of the crown, and enjoying the conlidence 
of the Ilonse of (.'ommons— to overcome the resist- 
ance of the House of Lords. Of late yeans the 
more threat to create new peers Inis hecii found 
suflieiont, as may ho seen on roferving to the his- 
tory of tho lloforin Act of 18:12. The dignity of 
nueragu was always a hereditary dignity ; the 
lihuid of the lioldov was ennobled. Hut the sons 
of ajioor, Ihoiigh they bear courte.sy titles and are 
noimnally ennobled, are cominonora for all legal 
and political purposes, T'Uis agiviu is a most uu- 
norlant rule, because it ])ravcnts the nobility from 
beeeiiiiiig a clo.scly orgaiusoil caste. It .seems that 
the crown could always create a man a peer for 
his life; Init it was Tes(dved in tlio case of Lord 
‘Wensloydule, in 185G, that a lifo pieeragc, even if 
folluweil up by a writ of Muiiuious to parliamcut, 
would not en title the holder to sit in tho House of 
Lords. Since the Woiisleydalo ease the Lords of 
Appeal, appointed to take part in the judicial 
husinoss of the IIoiiso, have neon made life peers 
hy statu le. In 1S30 tliore were 401 iiccrs on tho 
roll of the House of Lords ; in 1890, 551, 12 being 
minor.s. Of these peerages 193, or rather more 
than one- third, have boon created since the hcgiii- 
ning of the inth century. 

In ancient times tho prerogative right to create 
jieors was used hut S])ariiigly ; there were only 
some GO or (10 Lords Temporal in the parlia- 
ments of tho 15th and IGth centuries. Tho num- 
ber of Lords Spiriliual was rodueed hy tho removal 
of ahboU and iiriors at tho llefnrmation to 26, and 
has not since been increased. Four sat as rep)ro- 
soiitatives of tho Irish Clmveh from 1800 down to 
its diseslahlishment in 1869, In conferring peer- 
ages the iStuart king.s wore more generous, or more 
lax than their predece.ssora. At the Kevoliilion of 
1688 the number stood at about IGO. On the 
ac(!cssion of George 1, the leaders of the House 
of Lords propo.sod to restrain tho ci’own from 
adding to the then existing number of 178 peer- 
ages ; but this scheme was vehemently ojjposed 


in the House of Commons, and finally rejected 
Hiiring the reign of George III. peers ^^:ere created 
very freely. It was the avowed ])olicy of the 
youngov Hitt to fill the House of Lords'with the 
wealUiiest traders aiul landowners, and so to break 
down the family and ])eisonal factions into which 
a small aristocratic assendjly tends to divide itself 
AVith this object he cnnfericd peerages so lavishly 
that the number created by George III. was 388. ' 

In 1399 the Comnmii.s formally admitted ‘that 
the judgments of ])ailiament belong to the Lords 
and not to the Comiuons.’ The House of Lords is 
a court of final aiqieiil for all parts of the United 
Kingdom ; it cxei-cise.s oiiginal jurisdiction in 
)oerage ca.se.s, in tiials of peei-s for treason or 
clony, and on Impeaclimente (q.v.) by the Com- 
mons. AVlien the House is sitting jmlicially 
only those menihers who hold or have held liio-li 
judicial oliicc take pait in tho proceedings. Lay 
peei-n formerly took jjart and voted on appeals; 
hut this practice was justly rogai ded as a scandal.’ 
In 1844 homo lay peers ainiouncod their intention 
to vole ill the case of the tjiieen v. Daniel 
U’Conuell, hut they were persuaded to retire, and 
the case wa,s decided hy the Icgid memheis of the 
House. In its legislative ca]iaeity the 7Iou.se may 
deal with any matter all'ecting the public iulere,st, 
and it claims the right to initiate hills which 
diiectly all'eet its own rights arid iirivilcges, by 
a c.onvuution of long Htanding, Ihu Lords respect 
the light of the ConinimiH to initiate niiiney bills; 
they may accept or reject a money bill, but tlicy 
do not amend it in detail. Any member of the 
House may introduce a bill, and ask that it may 
be read a lirst time ; tlic ‘ reading’ is of a formal 
cliaractcr — the bill is laid on the table, ami the 
title is read out by tlio clerk. If the House con- 
Nonls to read the bill a second time it accepts the 
general jirinciplu of the measiu'c ; the hill is then 
referred to a committee of the whole House, or to 
a hcloct coiiiniiltce, 1o be ainciuled in detail; it 
may then he reported to the IIouho and read a 
third time and Jiasscd. If the hill is afterwards 
paiiBOd, or has already liccii pasKcd by the 
Oommoiifi, it only requires the royal assent to 
bccoiuo an act of parliament. This assent is 
given by the sovoveigu in iierstm, or by coiimiia- 
.siouers represtm ting the sovereign; the Lords are 
present in their places ; the Ooinmons, headed 
tiy their .Speakur, attend at the bar of the 
Lords ; the clerk of ])arliamonts utters the Norman- 
ILoneli formula, ‘ Le Hoy (or La Heine) le veult’ 
In the case of a luoiioy bill the royal a.4seiit is coupled 
with an expression of thanks for the ‘benevolence' 
of parliament. The clerk ondnr.ses on the bill the 
date of the royal assent wbieh turns it into an act, 
If the sovereign were to lefnse assent the form 
would bo ‘Le Roy (or La Heine) s’aviscra’ — the 
King (or Queen) will think about it. Rut .since 
the cabinet eonncil became the chief power in the 
•slate this form of refusal lues never been lieaid. 
Miiiistcr.s take the lead in tlie binsincss of legisla- 
tion ; they obtain the assent of the sovereign on the 
one hand, and of pnrli, ament on the other ; all open 
conllict of poweis i.s avoideil. Queen Anne refused 
her assent to a Scotch Militia Bill ; hut since that 
time tlio royal assent has lieen given to every bill 
which pas.sed the two House, s. Bills which await 
tlie royal assent are usually deiioaited in the House 
of Lords for that purpose ; hut a money hill, after 
passing the Lords, is returned to tho Speaker of the 
Commons, and is In-ought by him to the bar of the 
Lords to receive the royal assent. 

Precedence and jPrii'i7cgei'.~Member.s of tlio 
House of Lord."! were formerly required to Sit 
according to their preccdciioo, but this rule is no 
longer observed. The bishops sit to the right of 
the woolsack ; on the same side is the bench usually 
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oi'cupieil 1)Y iiunistev=!. Sn[iiiovteTS of the yovewi- 
iiienf sit behind their leaders, mei]iliev.s of the 
opposition on tlie otlier side of the Hon.se, anil 
independent nieiubers on tlie cross bonelies in front 
of tlie table. Wlietlier it is sitting as a legislative 
or a judicial body, the IIoB.se of Lords [Kis,e.sse.s all 
prii-Lloyes necessary to the safe and dignified con- 
duct of busiiie.ss. Its members aie free from airest 
on civil process in coming, going, or returning. 
Tliey lue free to speak tiieir minds without being 
iiniile to action or indictment. Tliey have access 
to the crown to explain tlieir proceedings, and the 
crown bIiouIiI put the be.st coiisti notion on what 
tliey do. It is a breach of privilege to reflect on 
the honour of the House, or on the parliamentary 
conduct of its members. It is technically a hieach 
of privilege to report its proceedings ; hut regular 
arrangements are now made for the admission of 
repoitei'a. It was formerly doubtful how far the 
jii Intel. s of the House were protected, but now, 
under an Act of 1S40, the piiiitcin of parliamentary 
papers, if sued or pro, scented, m.ay obtain a stay of 
proceedings on producing a certificate that «uch 
jiapens were printed by order. The House of Louis 
declares its own priidlege.s ; hut in doing so it is 
bound by tlie law ; it cannot create a new piivilege 
by mere declaration. Persons guilty of breach of 
pnvilege may he attached and brought in custody, 
censured, fined, or imprisoned for a time ceitain 
or during pleas'ure. The privilege of the Hou.se 
may be used to protect the House and its com- 
mittees, and all per.sons having lawful business 
before tliem, together with their counsel, solicitors, 
and witnesses. 

Officers . — The chief officer of tlie House of Lords 
is the Cliancellor, or Keeper of the Great Seal, 
who acts as speaker for formal purposes; he does 
not keep order; the Lords keep tlieii- own order. 
It is nob even necessary that he should be a lord 
of parliament, and lie sits on the woolsack, which 
is supposed to be outside the House. Deputy- 
speakers are appointed when uecesaary ; and tliere 
is a salaried Chairman of Committees who exercises 
con.siderable powers, especially in regaid to private 
bills. The Clerk of Parliaments is appointed by 
the crown ; and the Gentleman Hsher of the Black 
Hod is one of the Queen’s usher', whom .she permits 
to act as the me.ssenger and executiv e officer of the 
Lords. The judges and law-ofliceis rank a.s as,-iist- 
ants of the Hou.se ; they are snnitiioiied to attend 
in parliament, and they are present on occsasions 
of state ; tlie judges also come in and sit together 
on the woolsack when the LouU de.sire to take 
their opinions on a point of law. Foimal messages 
to the Commons are conveyed by tlie Usher of the 
Black Rod. Judges .and Master.^ in Chancery 
were formerly employed fur the .same purpose, 
but the Commons came to tre.at the.Be ceieinoiiious 
messages with levity, and me.s.sages now pass from 
one House to another by the li.amU of their respec- 
tive clerks, except on certain important occasions, 
such ns the opening of parliament, Ac. Formerly, 
when the two Houses differed, a forni.al conference 
was held in the Painted Chamlier, the Lord.s .sitting 
with their liats on, the Commons standing and 
uncovered ; but the modern practice of party 
government renders these conferences unnecessary. 

The Commons . — The Common.s, or ‘ coninmnitas 
regni,’ included originally three classes of peisoiis. 
First, the proctors of the le.sser clergy, who_ dis- 
appeared at an early date. Secondly, the knights 
of the shire, who were chosen by the le.sser harous 
and the general body of freeholders. These free 
tenants held their land by lionouvahle tenures, but 
they could not bear the expense of attendance in 
parliament. As early as the time of King John 
they were represented by delegates; and Simon 
de Monbfort gave effect to the s,anie principle when 


he oidered two knight.s to be cent to pailiaiiient 
fioni each sliiie. Tliiidly, tliere iiere bmgc."e' .and 
citizens, repieseiiting the 'Plf-goieiiiing towns of 
the kingdom. The Iiiirge'ses al-o found it haid 
to bear the expense of attending parliament ; they 
nsiially received aii allouance I'm doing so; and 
some legal .autlioritics have held tlmt a niemlicr 
may still recover liis ‘ wages ' if lie choo'es to .sue 
for them. No inemljer of |iarliament now leeeiies 
any peciuiiavy alioNiance. Payment of membeis K 
often advocated on tlie gimind that the labouring 
liopul.ation ought to be lepicscnted Ijv men of tlieir 
own class; it is lesisted on the ground tliat paid 
iiienihers would be offici.als or delegates, not free 
repre.seiitatives of tlie geiicial body of citizen'. 

flaiipily for tlie eaii.'e of popular government, 
the knights and Imrgeste.s were soon welded 
together in one body ; tliere lias never lieen an.v 
Ipg.al ditfeieuco between county nieiubers and 
borough memher', Eailyin the hi'toiy of iiailia- 
meiit (the date cannot he exactly detemiined) tlie 
Coninmns retiied to cousidei their own affairs in 
a sepaiate chamber: one of their iiunihcr jiicsided, 
and acted .a' Spe.aker in commiiiiicatiiig to tlie 
Lords tlie opinions of the tbiid estate ; anil thus 
the Uommoiis came to be organised as a'Cpaiate 
House. Tlie Lnids lemaincd in tlie old (lailianient 
chamber, ami tlieie the king continued to meet 
witli the three estates: liis throne was set in the 
House of Lords, and lie never went into the 
Hiiiisc of Commons. Cliarle.s I. wan tlieiefore 
:ictirig contrary to usage wlien he went in peison 
to arrest the .'even meniber.=i. From about 1348 
the Commons met in a room which liad been 
known as Kt Stepliens C'liapel, and the House is 
still occasionally spoken of as .St Stephen’s. 
Within the Hou.se all meiiihei’S are erpi.al ; but the 
liench immediately to tlie right of the chair is 
leserved foi ]Uivy-coiincillor.s, and is now always 
occupied by niiai!ster.s having seats in the House : 
tlieir siipporteis sit behind them, and the nieinbers 
of the opposition sit to the left of the chair. Like 
the iiicmner.s of tlie other House, the Coninmns 
enjoy privilege of pniliament: they are fiee fiom 
•arrest on civ 11 process in attending tlie Huuse, and 
ill coming or retnrning ; hut no person is privileged 
against anest for crime or contempt of court. In 
the days when anest for debt was common the 
privilege claimed by memheis of parliament, and 
even by their .servants, was soiiietimes used to 
defeat creditors ; but now- an action or a bauk- 
riiptcy petition is in no way impeded by privilege. 
A member of either House who heciitnea bankiupt 
is not pcmiitted to sit or vote. Freedom of speech 
is enjoyed by the Commons a.s by the Lords ; and 
they may' claim, as a House, fiee access to the 
sovereign. The Commons may deal with off’enders 
against their privileges by directuig a prosecution ; 
they do not claim the right to impose a fine, or 
to linjirison for a time certain, but they may 
comiuit a per-sim to prison during pleasure ; nersons 
so imprisoned may not be detained after tlie end 
of the session. The House declares its own priv i- 
leges, hut it cannot create a new privilege by mere 
declaration. In tlie famous case of Stockdale v. 
Hansard the House assumed authority to protect 
its printer against an aotiim for libel, but the 
courts di.sregaixled thi.e resolution, and the con- 
trovei-sy was liuallv settled by the passing of the 
Act of 1840 wiiicli has already been cited. A 
rtuestion of privilege w ill be taken up without iintice 
at any moment ; Imt it should he observed that a 
memher has no privilege except when he is per- 
forming his parliamentary duty. If, for instance, 
a memher is arrested for .acriiiie committed out of 
doors, no miestion of privilege arises. We have 
seen that the Commons claim no general judicial 
authority, hut they have claimed to deal judicially 
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wUh cases of atul with questions relat- 

ing to tlie eloetion and coiuluot of theii' nienibeis. 
Election jietitioiiH used to be tried l)y connnittecs 
of the House, hut this iiractioo led to groat abuses, 
and in IStW these petitions wore remitted to tlio 
judges for tiial. The House may exclude, suspend, 
01 expel a nieiuher for misbehaviour ; but it was 
settled in the case of John Withes (q.v.) that 
expulsion creates no diaqualilication ; the person 
expelled may ho ro-eleotod, Burke and other high 
authorities attach great importance to this rule of 
the oonstitutioii. If the House could disqualify a 
momher for re-election, the majoiity might be 
tempted to strengthen itself by expolling the 
leaders of the minority. In 1711 Sir Itohert ( then 
Mr) Walpole was ex])ulled the Hon, so, and tbero 
is ronson to believe that the I’ote in his cose was 
doeided hy considerations of jiarty, and not by his 
guilt or imioceuco of the ciiarges made against 
liim. 

As represputing the whole community, and not 
merely a limited order, tlie Commons have long 
been aceustomed to take the lead in the Ihiancial 
and legislatii'e hu.sinoss of parliament. Sinco the 
Great Charter the crown has frequently admitted 
that taxes are not to bo levied without consent of 
parliament; and in the reign of Iticliard 11., if 
not earlier, the Commons laid claim to tlio ‘jiowor 
of tlio purse.’ It is now established beyond doubt 
that the Commons have an cxelu.sivo right to vote 
supplies of nionoy, and to pre.scrilic the ways and 
moans hy which money may ho raiseil. This right 
is re.speoted by the Lords ; the last conlliotbotweon 
the llousea ooomred in conuoetion with the re|)oal 
of the jiapcr duty in 18(i(). Estimates of imblio 
expeiulituro are laid before tlio Goininons liy 
ministers, and cmisiderod in comiiiitteo of sujiply. 
This is a committco of the whole TIouso; the 
Speaker leaves the oliiiir when the committco 
begins I the Maea(q,v.)is taken from the talilo; 
the Oluuvmau of Oouvmittees takes his seat at the 
talile; anil the disoussion rvliicli follows is of an 
informal oharaotor, members heing allowed to ajioak 
more than once to the aamo (jue.stion. When somo 
of the nceossary votes have lieen taken in supply 
the House resolves itself, in like manner, into a 
committee of ways and means, The resolutions 
adopted in committee arc emhodied in hills, wliicli 
are sent up for the assent of the Lords. At the 
close of the liiiancial year (i.e. about tlie cud of 
March) the Cliaiieellor of the Exchequer, in eoiu- 
mittce of the whole House, opens his Budget (q.v.) 
of expenditure and revenue for the eoiiimg year. 
Legislative husine.ss i.s oonduclod with the same 
forms as in the Lord.s; hut a memlior imiat ask 
leave of the House to introduce a hill. If a hill is 
rend a second time it is considered in detail hy a 
oomiiiittee of the whole House, or hy a .select com- 
mittee. A coiumitleo always reports its [irocecd- 
iugs to the House, the Speaker resuming the cliair 
for that purpose. Bcside.s perfnriiiiiig tliese linaueial 
and legislative duties, the House of Oommons acts 
as a 'grand iiique.st’ to inquire into all mattcr.s of 
public omieern. It i.s spceially hound to watcli the 
coiuhvot of luiiiistei's, and to inform the sovereign 
whether they pos.se.ss the eonfidenco of tlie nation 
or not. Ill other woi'd.s, the .support of the 
Conimons is necessary to the existence of a ministry, 
wliile a ministry may hold power tliough its 
suiiportors are in a minority in the Lords. Ministers 
take the load in all important husinoss ; and pai'ty 
discipline tends to reduce the individual private 
member to eomparativo insiguifioance, 

Uiiiuii with Scotland aiul Ireland — Purliamentury 
liefonn — Democracy . — The functions of jiariiainent 
have been rendered more important and dillicult by 
tlio political changoB of the lust 200 years. In tlio 
first place there is now only one legislaturo for the 


United Kingdom. Down to 1707 Scotland had an 
hidependeiit pailiainent ; the throe estates of that 
kingdom sat togetlier in one liomse, and the comlnct 
of Imsiness was fm the iiio.st part left to a smaller 
body called Lords of the Articles, At the IJnidn 
the Scottish parliaiiicnt ceased to exist; it w.is 
agreed that sixteen Scottish iieci.s (elected hy an 
assuiiilily of jiecrs at Ilolyrood, at the opening of a 
new parliament) sliimld sit in the House of Lords 
and not loss tlian foity-flve Scottish iiioiiihei.s in the 
House of Coimuoii.s. The Irisli jiarliamont was an 
assembly of a more or less provincial chaiacter 
.sitting in tvo honsc.s. Its legislative independ’- 
enco was conceded, under prossuro, in 1782 hut 
it never obtained effective coiitiol ovei tlie ex- 
ecutive (see GltA’i'TAN). By the Act of Union 
the Irish parliament 'U'as taken away; it was 
agreed that twenty-eight Irisli jieeis (elected for 
life) should sit in the House of Lords, and 100 
Irisli meiiilier.s in the House of Commons. Tims 
l.lio Engli.sh pailiniiieiit Iiecamo the parliaiiieut of 
the United Kingdom. By the acts exLcndiiiv 
Loloratioii to Ilomnii Catholics (1820), Jews (18o8h 
and fieeiilarists — under the Oaths (cj.v.) Act of 
1888 — now elements have been introduced into 
parliamoiitary life, and new qiiestion.s have aiisen 
lor legislative treatment. Successive liefiiim 
acts have widened the doiiiocintio linsia of the 
House of Commons ; the Act of 1832 gave pmvci 
into the hands of tlio middle classes ; tlie Acts of 
18(17 and 1884, liy admitting all liomsolioldeis and 
£10 lodgers to the franeliiso, have given apvepondei- 
ance of voting iiower to llie workiiig-classes. One 
re.sult of these successive changes is that the 
OommoiiH are now (170 in mimhor ; they are, in 
fact, much too numunius for a deiibarativo nssemhly. 
Tlie eoioiiicB and dependencies have no direct i epi'e- 
sentatioii in either II imse ; hut iiiiesLimis of impeiinl 
jiolicy occupy no mmill sliaie of the time of paiiia- 
ment. Witli Uic ailvaneo of democracy, thesplieie 
of legislation lias been extended; large schemes 
for promoting education ami sanitary lefoi'iii, for 
regulating mines, faetm-ioH, and sliipjiing, and fur 
tlio crealiou of new oxeciutivo departmonls and 
local authorities are hiought forward by all political 
partie.s. Eaeli iiart,\' makes ils power ^elt hy jiusli- 
ing ils own iiieasuies and liy dilatory resistance 
to the ineasui'es of its opiionoiits ; ohstruction has 
been reduced to an art ; the laiiouis of those who 
lead tho House of ('ommoiis have hcetiiiio iiitolev- 
ably heavy, and the old rules of debate, aie found 
nncqiial to tlie strain of politieal coiillict. in 1882 
tho House adopted now rules of proc.ediuo, and 
these rules wore further aiiieiided in 1887. A 
motion for the closiiie of a debate may mnv he put 
al. any iiiomout, with tho naseiit of the Kpeaker or 
Uhairman. But a question for tho closure of 
dchalo is not decided in tho :illirma(ive unless it 
appeal's that the motion i.s snpiiorted liy iiioio than 
200 iiiemliers, or is opposed Iiy less than 40 and 
supported by more than 100 moniheis. Dilatory 
motions for adjournment have boon checked; 
tedious and irrelei’ant .speakers may now he 
stopjied hy the ohair; a iiiemher ‘named ’to the 
House as disregarding the authoiity of the chair 
may he suspended for a time from liis service. 

djjkcrs . — The chief oflioer of tho lIon.se of 
CoiiiriiouH is tlio Speaker, wliii is ehoHon hy the 
nioiiihors from among their own nuiuher, at the 
opening of a new iiartiament. The Speaker-elect 
proseiits liimsolf at tho bar of tho Lord.s lor the 
approval of the crown, which is given in n custom- 
ary form of y'didB hy tlie Lord Chaiioellor, Tlie 
Speaker then lays claim to the anoienii privileges of 
the Coniiiions ; on retuiiiing to his own House he 
takes tlie oatli before the otlior ineinhers. Inducted 
witli these forms, the S])eakoi' becomes the iire.si- 
dont and spokesman of the House, with authority 
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to keeji order. He leferb all question!, of import- 
ance to tlie House; but his own ]jositiDn is one of 
gieat influence and dignity; he is the First 
Commoner in the kingdom, and takes jirecedence 
as such. The Chainnan of Committees ijresides 
in committee of the tvhole House ; he is also 
empowered to act as Deputy-speaker, The Assistant 
Cleik of Parliaments acts as clerk of tlie Homse. 
Tliere are two other clerks ; their chief duty is to 
keep the Journals, which are accepted by all other 
antlioiities as evidence of what is done hy the 
House. Tlie Serjeant-at-arms is the executive 
ofiicer of the Commons. 

Summoning PavUamoii . — Wlien the sovereign is 
advised to summon a new parliament notice of that 
intention ia given hy proclamation. A uiit of 
summons ia sent to each lord of pailiainent ; the 
Scottish peers elect tlie representative pieers. A 
writ is also sent to the leturning-officer of each 
constituency, commanding liiin to hold an election, 
anil to return the name of the poioon elected. In ] 
counties the sheiiff acta as retuming-oflicer ; in 
Scotland he acts also for Imrghs witliiu Ids jnris- 
dicLion ; in English boroughs this duty ia commonly 
performed by the mayor. The lawful chaigte 
tiicnrred hy the returaing-oflicer are horiie hy the 
camlidate.s, au arrangeuient which ia leg.arded 
with disfavour hy those who wish to make it easy 
for poor men to enter pailianient. 

Places represented in Parliament. — The places 
represented in the House of Commons are counties 
and county divisions, boroughs and wards of 
boroughs, and universities. By the plan of redia- 
tiihution adopted in 1884-8.) the more populous 
counties and boroughs are divided into di.atiicts, 
each of which elects a single ineniber. The plan is 
fairly convenient, and will probably hold its own 
in spite of the advocates of proportional representa- 
tion. The seats allotted to the universities have 
been the causa of some controversy. In old times 
a univerflity was a kind of borough nithin a 
borough j Oxford and Cambridge obtained at an 
early date the privilege of sending hurgesses to 
parliament ; Trinity College, Dublin, enjoyed a 
similar piivilege, and now sends two members to 
Westminster ; London University now elects one 
member, and the four Scottish univeisities elect 
two. The electors in all these case.s are the 
graduate members of the university. Of course 
university men, if qualified, vote also for theplace.s 
wliere they reside or have pr operty, and this double 
representation is objeeted to as being inconsistent 
with deiiiocratic principles. There is also a con- 
siderable body of opinion liostile to all double 
qualifications; ‘one man one vote 'has been for 
some time a pcrpular cry. 

Electors. — Tire voters entitled to take part in the 
election are those whose names are on the register. 
Registration Wios introduced after the Reform Act 
of 1832; and the present law affords niuch more 
satisfactory means of proving and testing claim.'! 
to vote than the rough and ready methods formerly 
in use. Lists of voter's are made out hy local 
authoritie.s, and carefully revised, in England by 
barristers appointed for the purpose, in Scotland by 
the sheriff or his .substitute in a registration court. 
The persons entitled to he placed on the register 
are male persons over twenty -one, not being peer's, 
not disqualified hy alienage, office, or employnieiit, 
unsotiniiness of mind, conviction for ci'iiiie or 
corrupt practices, or receipt of parochial relief, and 
assessing any of the property qualifications i equired 
y law. Before 1832 county niemhers were elected 
in England hy tire freeholders assembled in the 
corrnty court ; an act of Henry YI. restr'icted the 
right of voting to those who.se tenements were of 
the yearly value of forty shillings ; in -some boroughs 
the right of election belonged to a limited number 


of persons having freeholds or burgage tenement', 
within the boroughs ; in others the inlurhirants 
paying scot and lot voted ; in others, .ag.'iin, the 
right was restricted to ureinbers or officern of the 
corporation. In .Scotland the corrnty qualification 
was a forty-slirllirrg land of old e.\tent, or land not 
of old exterrt rated itr valu.ation hooks at £400 ; in 
Edinhmgh the election uas hy the touii-courrcil ; 
the ntenrher for each gr-oup of royal burghs w.as 
cltO'Cn hy delegates appointed hy the tuwii-coirircils. 
hr G.alt’s novel, T/ie Provost, there is a gr.iphic and 
truthful description of a burgh electiorr under the 
old system. The Irish borough and county frirn- 
cliiscs were modelled on the English sjsteur; on 
the p.assing of the iLOiitair Catholic Etttaneipalion 
Act in 1829 it was thought prudent to disfranchhe 
freeholders rruder £10 a year. These old fiairchi'es 
have been in part destroyed ami in part preserved 
hy succe.ssive acts of refornt. The .statute l.iw on 
the subject is voluntiuons and eomulii'ated, and 
the work of simplification is he.set 'rr itli difficulties ; 
the opposition is .ahvay.s ready to srr.speet the p.arty 
in power of vhat the Americaus call ‘gerr\rtran- 
deiing’ — he. of readjusting the electorate to suit 
its own interests. 

The qrralifications vihich now entitle a]ier-.orr to 
he registered atrd to vote are cla-sillfd hy Sir \V. 
Anson as folhras ; (1) Property — In England free- 
hold of inheritarree of forty shillings yearly value, 
freehold for life of £.3 yearly value, copyhold of £.3 
yearly value, leasehold of £j yearly value held for 
a term of sixty years or' nrore, leasehold of £50 
yearly value, if held for a terrrr of tvverrty years or 
more, will qualify a ])erson to vote irt cormtte.s, and 
in towns which rank as counties. In Scotland 
land or heritage of £5 yearly value, leasehold of 
£10 yearly value held for life or fur fifty-seven 
years' or nrore, leasehold of £50 yearly value held 
for nineteen years nr more will qtralrfy for the 
county franchise. In Ireland freehold of £5 net 
annual value, rent eharee or leasehold for life of 
£20 annual value, Ic.-i-sehold of £10 value held for 
sixty years or nrore, leasehold of £20 value held 
for fourteen years or more will qualify for the 
county franchise. .Stiecral rules have been made 
to prevent the nrultiiilicatiiin of stitall freeholds for 
political jmipo.ses (the process popttlarly known 
a* ‘ Eaggot-voting,’ q.v.), (2) Ucviipatwn.—The 

occupier of land or teneiiient.'! of the yearly value 
of £10 is qualified to vote in any part of the Urrited 
Kingdom, bnt the mode of ascertaining the value 
varies. In English arrd Scotch horough.s residence 
irt or vvilliin 7 miles of the borough is required ; and 
in all parts of the United Kingdom this franchise 
is made to depend on payurent of rates. (.3) AVsr- 
dence. — The inhahit.int occuiiier of a dwelling- 
house, or of arry part of a house occupied as a 
separate dwelling, is qiralifievl; throughout the 
Urrited Kingdotir this franchise is made depeudent 
on payment of rates. Lodgers occtrpyiug rooms of 
the yearly value (unfunrished) of £10 are also 
qualifievl. Certaiu rights of resident burgesses and 
freemen in English boroughs 'were jireserved hy 
the Act of 1832, and the liverymen of the City 
Companies retairr the right to vote in the City of 
Londoir. 

Candidates— CondnH of the Election— Election 
Petitions.— On receiving the writ for an election 
the retrrrning-officer fixes a day to receiv-e the 
n.ames of candidates. Any male British .subject of 
firll age, not disqualified ty peerage, office, convic- 
tiorr, &c., nray become a candidate. A candidate 
i'i reijuired to' have an agent for electiorr expenses, 
and rn promoting hhs candidature he is bound to 
see that no breach of the law is committed, _ aud 
tliat the total expen-se.-, are kept within the limits 
prescribed hy the Coii'upt Practices Act, 1883 (see 
Beidery), If mure candidates come forward than 
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there are to be lillod, a day is lixod for taking 
a pcdl of lliu electors ; rooms or booths arc lifctcd up 
for that purpose; each polling-]diiCQ is sn])]dicd 
tvitli a ballot-box, votiiiK'-])apers, iSre. , anil presided 
over bv the returiiiiig-oHicor or one of his deputies. 
Thu elector votes liy placing a cross opposite the 
name of the candidate of his choice; Ins ])apcr is 
folded up by himself and dropped into the box; 
elaborate rule.s are made by the Jjallot Act, 1S72, 
to protoot the secrecy of tiio vote (.sec Ballot). 
Any material infraction of the lav’ in eondneting 
an election may bo made the gronnd of a petition ; 
the petitioners are required to lind scenrity 
for the co-sts : the petition is tried hj’ two judges, 
who decide such rpiostions of law and fact as may 
be raised, determine whether the pei'non petitioned 
against has been duly eleetod or not, and report to 
the Speaker tlic result of their iinjuiry. If there is 
reason to holiovo that con apt praetiee.s have exten- 
sively prevailed, oominissinneis may be appointed 
to make inquiry and report, and por.sons guilty of 
criminal oirunces may be iiroseontod. The fore- 
going rules apply to the ceuduet of a general 
election, and also to the eonduet of an elcetion to 
lill a vacancy in tlie TIou.su of (Jiimmnns can.sed liy 
death, e.xpuision, or aceeptauco of ollioe under the 
croM'ii, The law does not jiermit a member of 
parliament to resign ; if a mendier wishes to retire 
lie applies to the Treasury for the ntcwardsliip of 
the Chilterii Hundreds (q.v.), and the acceptance 
of this has the elfoct of vaoatiug his seat. When 
a meniliar aceopts high political olHce, as a general 
rule he vacates his seat, and must iiroacnt him.self 
for re-eleotion. 

Mcethiri of Pmiumu.ni — Aet.i of I'ltrl'mmcnt . — 
Wlien the liords and Commons .•iHsendde at West- 
niiiistor the Commons are direeted to choose a 
Speaker, This having houii done, and the menibcra 
ot both Houses liaving taken the natli of ;Ulcgiance, 
the causes for svliich parliauuint has lieon called 
togotliur are declared in the ICiiig's or Q,iiecn’s 
Speech, which is ve;iil hy the aoveieign in person, 
or l)y the Lord Chauoellor in the sovereign’s 
preso'tioo, or liy one of the lords oommisaionem 
who represoul, the sovereign in ;ilisonee. The two 
House, s are free to take up matters not laid 
before them hy the crown ; buHino.ss i.a usually 
begun in each Ilouse by reading a bill pi’o fonM, 
in order to assert fho right of free deliberation. 
Two luomhorB are oluison iu each I-Iouae by minis- 
ters to move and second an address in answer to 
the royal speech ; in the Cenmnona this motion 
gives riae to an aimless and diaoursivc debate, in 
which the wliole jiolicy of tile govornmeut is 
attacked hy the opposition. Such are the forma 
with which the first ses.si(m of a now parliament is 
begun. Each House may adjourn ;it its own dia- 
crotion from day to day and for the customary 
liolidays. The session comes to an end when 
parliament i.s prorogued hy the crown : prorogation 
puts an end to all aesaional orders and to all pend- 
ing Imsinesa, except impeachmonta, writs of error, 
and :ippoal.s to tlio Ilouse of Lords. The public 
acts of parliament pasaed in a' ae.s.sion form one 
atatuto, which is divided into eluiptcrs for cniivoni- 
enoo of roforenee. Tliua, ‘ tlio 30 and 31 Viet. chap. 
20 ’ maaus the 20th chapter oC the statute lawnuide 
in a sea.sioii which began in the 30th and continued 
into tlie Slat year of Queen Victoria’s reign — iu 
other word.s, the se.ssion of 1887, Copie, s of the 
statutes are engrossed for preservation among the 
rolls of pai'liaihont, and jirinted eojiies arc sent to 
judgea and magislratos ; hut no form of publication 
is required to give validity to a statute ; all siib- 
jeots are hound to take note of and obey the law. 
In_ applying tlio rules of a statute the courts are 
guided by the intention expressed in the aofc itself; 
they will not look at the arguments or assurances 


addreasod to parliament in the course of dehale 
An act como.s into force as soon as it rcceives'tlie 
royal as.sent, nnle.ss some other time lias lieen iiuli 
cated in the act. Tt i.s a rule that no hill may he 
inti-oduced twice in the same se.ssion ; it has snme- 
time.s been found necessary to luovogue pailianient 
in order that a rejected liill may he broiudit in 
again without delay. ° 

Diuisionn — Cnmoiiticen . — A division ia taken in 
either House hy the voices of those prc.sent the 
Lords crying ‘Content’ or ‘Not conlont,’’ the 
Coinnions ‘Aye’ or ‘No.’ If tlie Speaker’s 
decision as to the result of tlie vole is challenged 
memhors pass out into the lobhie.s, and are 'told' 
or cminted hy members ap]ioiiifced for tliat purpose. 
In case tbc numbei.s are equal, in tlic Lords the 
nucstiou is decided in the negative ; in the Com- 
mons tlio Speaker gii’cs a casting vote. Matters 
which cannot eimi'eiiiontly he dealt with in the 
TTonse are referred to a comniittee of the whole 
Ilonso, such as has been alieady descrihed, or to 
a .select committee. ^Vitnosse.s may now he e.x- 
amiuod before commii.tces of iioth Ilimses on oath. 
When a private bill is sent to a eomiiiittee, the 
pioniotors and opponents attend with tliL'ir co;m&el 
and agenls ; the inquiry jiaitakes of a judicial 
character. 'I'lie expen, so of pioi'ci’dings' before 
parliamenUiry committees is very great, and many 
proposals have been made to alter the existing 
system : a bill was lieforo parliament in 1891 by 
whicli it was jiropiisod to eroate a local tribunal to 
deal with Scotch ]iriv;ito bills, in the House of 
Commons there weio formerly four grand com- 
mittees, for religion, for grievances, for courts of 
justice, and for trade. T'lie.sc four were discon- 
timied in 1832; in 1882 two standing committees 
were appointed for the consirlcration of bills relat- 
ing to l.'iw and courts of jnstiee and to trade. 
TIic.se standing eoinmitlcos have done loss to 
lighten the laliours of the tlouHe than was at fiiat 
expected; it is found that time may be wasted by 
reoponiiig ia tlio House qnestiims w'liicb have been 
already di.scu.ssed at length in the comniittee. 

Prorogation and Dmolution. — When parliament 
has been prornguoil it may bo sunimtmecl to meet 
for another .sessiim ; the new Hiissimi is opened with 
a royal speech. When liie govormnent deter- 
mines to ‘ go to the cimntry ’ — i.o. to hold a general 
oleetiou, it is customarj’ to imt an end to the 
Hesaiou hy prorogation, and afterwards to issue a 
])roe]amariiin dissolving tlio parliament anil to give 
diiectioriK for the i.ssue of now writs of summons. 
l)is.solntion puts an end to the House of Commons 
for the lime being ; the nieiiibcrs are no longer 
addressed by the title of M.B. , and the Speaker 
liccomes an ordinary commoner. The law direots 
that not mere tliiui tliveo years shall elapse berivoen 
the dissolution of a parliament and the calling 
of a new one ; lint, iiiasmiieh as the Commons will 
not vote more than an animal supply of money, it 
is absolutely noces-sary that I, bore should he at least 
one session of parliament ill each year. No parlia- 
ment may eiuiure for luoi-e than seven years from 
the time when it is first sunmionod to ihcet. Tri- 
ennial parliaments Avere established by a law of 
1041 ; in the same year the Long Parliament got 
the king to agree to a bill depriving him of the 
right to dissolve that parliament without its own 
consent ; the Triennial Act Avas repealed after 
the restoration of Charles IT., anil re-enacted 
iu 1694. The jieriod of seven years aa'os 
fixed, instead of tliroo years, hy the Septennial 
Act, passed on the acoes.siou of George 1. (1714), 
at a time when the government desired to avoid 
the changos of popular opinion produced ^ by 
frequent general eleotions. The act ia praised 
hy some critics and attacked hy others, because 
it makes members more independent of the 
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electors than they rvouhl he if they neie constantly 
looking forward to an election. 

‘ Oinnipotenrc' of ParUtimcnt.—in foreign coun- 
tries and in the Biitish colonies the legislature is a 
limited body, wliieh e'cercises the powers conferred 
upon it by a written constitution ; its acts aie voiil 
if tliey exceed its power.'. An act of the congi-ess 
of the United States, for example, may be set aside 
by a couit of law if it is beyond the constitutional 
competence of congress. No Ihitisli oouit Ciin set 
.aside an act of parliament on any .S'uch ground, for 
parliament defines its own powers and is not hound 
by any written constitution. In the words of Sir 
Edward Coke, the power of parliament ‘ is so tran- 
scendent and absolute that it cannot he confined, 
either for causes or persons, within any hounds.’ 
Tlie other legislative .antliorities of the empire act 
witliin the limits laid down for them hy jiarliainent. 
If a colonial government, for instance, wislies to 
deal witli some matter outside the colony, it must, 
as a general rule, obtain an act of pailiament for 
the purpose ; a colonial legislature has an airthority 
which is plenary as to causes and persons, but 
limited as to territorial area. The Se|itennial Act, 
cited above, illustrates ivhat is meant iiy the omni- 
potence of parliament. A House of” Commons, 
elected for three years under tlie Act of 1694, con- 
curred in prolonging its own mandate to a peiiod 
of seven years j and its action was perfectly leg.al 
and constitutional. IVhetiier we .slionld gain or 
lose hy bringing the powers of parliament within 
legal hounds, it is not easy to decide. 

Petitions to Parliament — Petitions may he ad- 
dressed to either House of Parliament by Briti<^h 
sulijeots and persons resident in tite Britl'li domin- j 
ions ; a petition mu.st be presented by a member of j 
the House to which it is addressed, except petitions ' 


fiom the coiporation of London, winch are prc'cnted 
by the slieiills of London at the bar. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin has aDo been allowed to piescnt a 
jietition. .and the 'ame piiv liege wotild probably he 
conceded to tlie Lord Provost of Edinbiiii'h. It was 
fornieily not unusual for the member presenting .a 
Jietition to make a .speech, hut tlie 't.anding orders 
of the Commons now foiliul tliis to he done. There 
is a comiuitteo on pnlilic petitions uliieli reports 
twice a week iluiiiii: the 'B'sion. 

PiiiiUiinaitary 7iW«/v/6.— Each Hmi'e m.ay obtain 
inform.ation from the exeentiie depaitments liy'4 
.asking for letnrns .and jiapei-. In de.aling with a 
snlmrdinate dejiartiiient, or a department cieated 
and regulated liv statute, either House may order 
letuins ; if the (fepartmcnb is that of a Iiigh oftieer 
of -State, or if the m.atter impiiieil of concerns the 
.sovereign’s jnerog.ative, it is usiiid to move a Imnihle 
addiC", jir.aving that the documents reejuired m.ay 
be fiiniislied. Neither House vill order .a leliim 
regaiding the jii oeeedings of the other: Imt the 
meniliei.s of one Hnii'C have seldom any diiiicnlty 
in obtaining p.apers juiiited for the use of the otlier. 
No retnvn maybe ordei ed from prir ate persons and 
associ.ation.s, nnle.ss niidev tlie jirovi'ions of .an act of 
jiailiament. Conliileiitiiil duenraents (e.g. cjibinet 
meiiimand.a, or ojihiions of tlie law olliceis of the 
crown) are never laid on the table in eitlier House, 
nnlc's for sjieeial reasons the government thinks it 
desiiahle. 

Coji'^tituenciis . — The following table «howa the 
number of inemhers sent to the Hou.=e of Commons 
by constituencies of the United Kingdom ; the 
names of the electoral divisions of a county or 
horongh not being generally specified when they 
arc all simply taken from the points of the coin- 
p<ass, north, north-east, central, &c. 


COUNTIEa, 
Bcflford, 2, 
Biggleswade. 
Luton. 

Berks, 3. 
Aliingdon. 
Newbury. 
■Wokingham. 
Buckingham, 3. 
Bnckingliam, 
Aylesbury. 
Wycombe. 
Cambridge, 3. 
Wisbech. 
Chesterton. 
Newmarket 
Cheshire, 8. 
Wirr.il. 
Eddisbury, 
Macclesfield. 
Crewe. 

North wich. 
Altrincham. 
Hyde. 
Knutsford. 
Cornwall, 6. 

St Ives. 

Camborne. 

Truro. 

St Austell. 
Bodmin, 
Launceston. 
Cumberland, 4. 
Eskdale. 
Penrith. 
Gockermouth. 
Egi emont. 
Derby, 7. 

High Peak. 
North-east. 
Cheaterfleld. 
West. 

Mid. 

Ilkeston. 

South. 

Devon, 8. 
Honlton. 
Tiverton. 


Devon— 

iinntingdon, 2. 

Middlesex— 1. 

South Molton. 

Huntingdon. 

Tottenham. 

Banistaple, 

Ramsey. 

IIom?‘'y. 

Tavi&tock. 

Kent, 8. 

Harrtiw. 

Totues. 

Sevencakfi. 

Ealing, 

Tornu.ay. 

Darttord. 

Bientford. 

Ashburton. 

Tunhrnli»c. 

Uxbudge. 

Dui'^et, 4. 

Medway. 

Monmouth, D. 

North. 

Fa\ ersham. 

North. 

East. 

Ashford. 

West. 

South. 

St Augustine's 

^^nuth. 

West 

Thaiift 

Norfolk, (1. 

Durham, S. 

I.nnc.a.^h}re, 23. 

Ni'rth-wcst. 

Jarrow. 

North Lnuivdale. 

?OUTh-Wl.‘4t. 

Hougliton-le-Sprlng. 

jAinea>^tt r. 

North. 

Chestcr-le-Slieet. 

Blaekp'iol. 

East. 

North-west 

Chorley. 

Mid. 

Mid. 

D.irv en. 

South. 

bonth-east 

Chtheroe. 

Northampton, 4. 

Bishop Auckland. 

Accrington. 

North. 

Barnard Castle. 

Rosseinlale. 

Ea->t. 

E>sex, S. 

Westhoughton. 

Mid. 

Walthamstow. 

Heywood, 

Sniith. 

R( unfold. 

Middlctoii. 

Northumbrrland, 4. 

Eppiiig 

lUacliffc. 

■\Vansbeek. 

Satlron Wnldeiu 

Eccles. 

Tyneside, 

Harwich. 

Stretford, 

Hexham. 

Maldon. 

Gorton. 

Berwick-' ui-Twecd. 

Chelrasfnrd. 

Prestwich. 

Nottingham, 4. 

South-east. 

Soutliport. 

BaSbCtlaw. 

Gloucester, 5. 

Onnskirk. 

Newark. 

Stroud. 

Bootle. 

Rushulilfe. 

Tewkesbury. 

Wiilnes. 

Mansfield. 

Cirencester. 

Newton. 

Oxioril, 3 

Dean. 

Ince. 

Banbuiy. 

Thornbury. 

Leigh. 

Wnoilstock. 

Hants, C. 

Leicester, 1. 

Henley. 

Basingstoke. 

Melton. 

Rutland, 1. 

Andover. 

Loughborough. 

Shropshire, 4. 

Petcrsiield. 

Bosw orth. 

Oswestry. 

Parehaiii. 

Harborough. 

Newport 

New Forest, 

Lincoln, 7. 

■Wellington. 

Isle of Wight 

Gainsborough. 

Ludlow. 

Hereford, 2. 

BripK. 

Somerset, 7. 

Leominster. 

Ijouth. 

North. 

Ross. 

HorncasUe. 

Wells. 

Hertford, 4, 

Sleaford. 

Frmne. 

Hitchin. 

Stamford. 

East. 

Hertford. 

Spalding. 

South. 

St Albans. 

Middlesex, 7. 

Bridgwuter. 

Watford. 

Enfield. 

Wellington. 


^taffi'rd, 7. 

IvTpk. 

Burton. 

Wc^t. 

Nui tli-west. 
LidilipM. 
Kiii.^swinford. 
lT.iiii]«voTt'h. 
.^utlulk, R. 

Louesri ft. 

EjP. 

Sto\vniarl:£.t 

Sudbury. 

■\VooilbTidge. 

Surrey, C. 

Cliertsey. 

Guildford. 

Reigatc. 

Epa()m, 

Knigston. 

Winiblfilon. 

.Sussex, (i. 

Horsham. 

Chichester. 

Grinstead. 

Lewes. 

Eastbourne. 

Rje, 

Warwick, 4. 
Tamworth. 
Nuneaton. 
Stratloid-on-Avon. 
RiMby. 

Westmorland, 2. 
Appleby. 

Kendal. 

Wilts, 5. 

Cricklatle. 

Chippenham. 

Westbury. 

Devizu. 

Wilton. 

W’orcestor, 5. 
Bewdley. 

Evesham. 

Drmtwich. 

North. 

East. 

Yorkshire, 20 
Thir«;k and Malton. 
Richmond. 
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YUYVrtlliVP — COJltLllULl?. 
Cli3Vulaii(l. 

‘\YhiLby. 

IlilklCl llOHS. 
lilKJkl'OSC. 

»Sl{t[)l on. 

Ki'inliluy. 

Slnplpy. 

Bfnvovby. 

}311an(l. 

Jloi’loy. 

Nuviuantou, 

Cnlno Valloy. 
ItolinllrLh, 

Rurvmk'y. 

ILilliLiiisliiro. 

UoiUuvkivni. 

DuiiPtisLijri 

Ilinon. 

01, ley. 

IkrlcsLon Asli. 

O^l'olilcrnS'j, 

riKlHpy. 

Bpcii Vulk'y. 

BouniHiiiH. 

AsliLoii-niKltT-Lyno. 

Aston 

Ralh, 2. 

UptUoi'd. 

J3irlc(inlu‘iul. 
J)iriiii[i;'Iiruii, 7. 
I'jilfihiisluu. 

West. 

Crntml. 

North. 

Kiist. 

RoidoHloy. 

Boulii. 

UUwklturu, 2, 

Holton, 2. 

Hohliin. 

HmiUoul, 3. 

Xkl^'hfon, 2. 

Hnstol, i 
Huinluy. 

J3iiry. 

Hury Ht NilnmnclH. 
Cam])] 

OiuUurUuy. 

Oiirlislp, 

Clmllmin. 

CIr'Ki'iiIiiuu, 

Clicstnr. 

(Jhilstchiii'ch. 

fJolclio'sU'i*. 

Covnutry. 

Duilliih'lon. 
l)(M'l)y, 2. 
l)i-vniii»)rl, 2. 
IldWHlKiry. 

Dovoi’. 

DuiUoy. 

Durham. 

ICxdti'i’, 

KTliiioitlli and Pcuryn. 

Gloiu'oHlcr. 

Guuithiuii. 

Gmvu.sond. 

Giiinsby (Grout). 
ITalil'nx, 2. 
llaiiloy. 

TlurUniiool, 

IIiistinttH. 

Ilorufoul. 

lliiddorHileTd. 

Hnl], 3. 
llyllui, 

Iitswloh, 2. 
Klddormiimtcr. 

LpodH, fi. 

Loicoslor, 2. 

Lincoln. 

Livoi'iiool, 0. 

Kiiltdalc. 

IVulion. 

Kvciton. 


Liverpool— (’out otttrd. I 

W('sl Dpi by. 

Hootlaiid 

Excbuiigp. 

Aljprcroiiiby. 

ISast, Toxtclb. 

West Tnxlctli. 

London ^ MuLi'opolltan I 
Horoti^ibs, (J2. 

City, 2. ; 

]3iitloi'4Pn. 

Jtotliiial Gu'Pn, 2. 
Ciunbpi'WcU, 3 I 

CllolHPU 

(ji.ililmiii. I 

Giuydon. 

Dpptfind. 

Fiuftbuvy, 3. 
kullmni. 

Grconwicb. 

Iliipkiipy, 3. 
irmnmpiHUiith. 
Dtunpslpud. 
iHliiiKliiii, 4 
Kpiminulon, 2, 

Lrnnliei li, i. 

Lcivisbiuii. 

Mni’yb'boiip, 2. 
N('ivin;^d(in, 2. 
rtuldint;toi\, 2. 

*St Gooi^p. 

R1 Pancins, 1. 
Bliniodilfh, 2. 
aoutliwiirk, 3. 

Btruud, 

Toma* irunilots, 7. 
■VVandswoilh. 

Wi'ht ITmu, 2. 
■Wphl.miiiHti'r. 
WoolNsipb. 

Jiynii Upj'IS, 

Jluldstoiip 
M.inolu'stor, (t 
Mlddlcsbiouith, 
MoiiJiniulU dislrb't, 
Aroippiii 

Nowcast Ic'-upou-Tyuo, 2. 
Ninvpastlpaiii(h‘i*Lyiiie. 
NtiiLlianipton, 2. 
Nonvlcb, 2 
Nottlii^diaiii, 8. 

OUUiam, 2, 

Oxloid. 
l'i!loiljonni(?li. 
riyuioiitli, 2 
INiiilofiiipt 
1‘ovtainontU, 2. 

PiPMton, 2, 
iloadliiK. 

Hoohtlalo. 

Hoohi'slor. 

HI lIoh-n'M. 

Hairnid, 8. 

HalUbuiy 

Houihoi’oujth. 

HliPlIlohl, 6. 

ALtCHdillV. 

Hii^blHlde, 

Contnil. 

TIullain. 

lOccloHail. 

Shields (South). 
Slu'owHbury. 
SouihnnipLon, 2. 

Staflnrd. 

StnlyhiidKO. 

.SLookiant, 2. 

SLookton. 
Sluko-ujjon'Troni. 
Huiidoi land, 2. 

'J’uuiitou. 

Ty lu'inou til & N. Sliioltls. 
IVakolIohl. 

AValstilL 

\VurrIu;,doii 

Warwick LoawUngtou. 
Wodiiesbury. 

Wont Hi'oiiiwicli. 
Whltoluiveii. 

Wignii. 


Wniclichtor. 

WiikIhoi’, 

Wolverhampton, 3. 
Woic'cbtor. 
YaiiiuuiUi (Grout). 
Ymk, 2. 

UNIVERSITIt^l. 
Cambridge, 2. 
London. 

Oxloid, 2. 


CouN'i ina. 
Anglo'jry. 

Hu’coii 

C.iKligan. 

Cnnnaifhon, 2. 
Canmrvan, 2 
hbllon 
Ai ion. 

Donbigh, 2. 
h'liiil. 

Glamorgan, .'i. 

Last. 

Ulmndda. 

Gowor 

Mid. 

Sonih. 

Miu'ioiioth. 

Moidgomoiy. 

IViiilvvoko. 

Hmluor. 

Huiiouoii.s. 

Cuidlir dnitnd.*^ 
Curiiiailheii o 
('.iiiiarvon n 
HouUlgh II 

l•'lmt ti 

Morlhyr-Tydvd, 2. 
Monlgomoiy thUrkt. 
PomliroUo M 

SwaUHoa M 2 

• 8oo wtl«*l«*8 Caiihiii, 
rr.iNf, Ac 


SCO'J’IjANL). 

COUSTUIH 

Abordocii, 2 
Argyll. 

Ayishho, 2. 

Banil. 

Horwlck. 

Bulo. 

(iuilbnoss. 

Cl itikiiininiai) Si IClnrobs 
Diimburl.mi. 

Dumlrios. 

Mdinhiirgli. 

ISlgiii and Nnini. 

File, 2. 

Furfttv. 

lluddingloii. 

liivornesH. 

Kincaidino. 

JGi'kciulbi Ight. 

Liviiavk, 0. 

Ooviui. 

I’aii.lck. 

North-oasL 

Nuilh'We.st. 

Will. 

South. 

Linlithgow. 

Orkney mnl Sholland. 
IVidduH ami Selkiik. 
Perlh, 2. 
linn fro w, 2. 

Rohh ami (jtumarty. 
Iloxhiirgh. 

Stirling. 

Sutrlierlniid. 

Wigtown. 


I lioRouf.iia. 

' Abeidcen, 2. 

I Ayr Burghs. 

' Ayr. 

I Campbeltown. 
Inveuiiay. 

It vine. 

Oban. 

Jhimfiips Biiighs. 
Dninriics. 

Ann.Tii. 

Knlccudbright. 

Loalimaben. 

Samiuhnr. 

DmnUu*, 2. 

I Mdinburgh, 1. 

Klgin burghs. 

ISlgiii. 

lUnn. 

(Jiilhm 

luvprurie. 

ICintdvo. 

Peloiboad, 

Kilklili Hurglis. 

Fallen k. 

Audi lo 
Hamilton. 

Jainark. 

Linlithgow. 
Glasgow, 7. 

Hndgptiiii. 

Uiuniiudup. 

Si. UoDox. 

C'UitraL 
(Jolh'gp 
Tradpston. 
Blai'klriai'a and 
Iliilelipwontoun. 
Givemick, 
ll.iwick Hiughs. 

I la wiek. 

Galashiels. 

Selkirk. 

liiveniuss Buvghs. 
Inveiiipsa. 
hknTPs. 

Fm U'Dse. 

Nairn. 

Kjlmainock Hmgbs. 
Kilniiunopk 
DunibuvLon. 

Port Glasgow. 
Upiifnuv. 
Unlhpiglpn. 
Kiikeuldy Diirghfl. 
IClvkealdy. 
Hurntisland. 
Dysnit. 

Kingliorn. 
liPitii Hmglis. 

Lmlh 

Musselburgh. 
Portolipllo. 
Montrose Burghs. 
Montiosp. 
Arbroath. 

Himdiiii. 

Foriiir. 

Ih'l'VlO. 

PaiHley. 

Verlh. 

Si xVndrewrt Burghs. 
St Andrewa. 

ICasler AuHtrullier. 
Woatoi Aimtruther. 
Crall. 

Cnjiar. 

Kilvpuny. 
Plltoiiwi'mu. 
Stirling Burghs, 
Stirling. 

CulroHS. 

Dunrennlino. 

Invorkpithing. 

Quopiisrerry. 

Wlok Burghs. 

Wick. 

Cromarty. 

DingwaU. 


Wick Buvgbs-conBa’d. 
Dornoch. 

Kiikwall. 

Tain. 

UNiv]:n8iTin.s, 
Bdliir. and 9t Andrews. 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. 


COUNIILS. 
Anli'im, 4. 

Annagh, 3. 

Carlow. 

Cavan, 2. 

Cliiie, 2, 

Coik, 7. 

Doiicg.Tl, 4. 

Down, 4. 

Dublin, 2. 
Feimimagh, 2. 

' Galway, 4. 

Keny, 4. 

I ICihliini, 2. 

' Kilkenny, 2. 

I King’s County, 2. 

I Leitrim, 2. 

Linioriek, 2 
I LoiidondcMTy, 2. 

' Longiord, 2. 

I Louth, 2. 

I Miiyo, 4. 

Meiith, 2. 

I Monagliaii, 2. 

Quppm s Oounly, 2. 

I Unscomnnm, 2. 

I Sligo, 2. 

Tliiperary, 1. 

Tyiime, 4. 

Walorroid, 2. 
Wpsimpatb, 2. 
Wexhiril, 2. 

^Yl^klow, 2. 

Boiiouuiis. 
Bplfiisl, 4. 

Cork, 2. 

Dublin, 4. 

CollPKtJ Green. 
Dnbbn Hivvliouv. 

St Htrpbpu’a Orm. 
St Patrick's. 

Gill way, 

Kilkenny. 

liimerlck. 

Londondeiry. 

Newry. 

Waterford. 

Dnivursity. 
Dublin, 2. 


TOnolanij — 

Counties — 233'\ 
Boiuughs,. . .227 J-iOS 
UulverattlQH.. 5 J 
Waleh— 

Counties 10 on 

BoroiighH .... 11 ) 
Scotland—' 

CouuticH .... 31) x 
Boiouglis, . . . 31 r 72 
Uuiver.sitics.. 2J 
laOLAND — 

Oountips .... 85-1 
Boroughs .... Ifi f lQ3 
University.,. 2J 


I Grand total for — 
United Kingdom.. 670 


For tUo Jiiatory of parliament, hoc the constitutional 
limtories of Stubbs, Hallam, anti May ; for its lauxs and 
customs, May’s l^Lrliavirntarif J^i'acticOy Anjou’s Lair 
and Custom of the ConstitiUion, and Lucy’s Handbook 
of Larlicuncntavy ,Procrdurr ; for its relations with 
the executive, ace especially Todd’s Parb'ameutary Govern^ 
incut in JSwjland. The details of doctoral law will be 


found in tlio works of Kogors (England ), Badonaoli Nicol- 
son (Scotlautl), and W. II. Mann (Ireland). Infoiuiation 
as lo the perHons now ontitlod to sit in bhe two Houses, 
and as to the oonstituoiicios ropresontod in the House or 
Commons, will bo found in Dod’s rarUaincntai'}} 
nnnioUi Bartholonicw’s lUcction) Handbook since loof 
(1880), air G. E. Adam’s Politioal State of Scotland w 
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(Edm. 1S87), and the almanacs; he nde'S the articles 
in this work on 

Api'fal. Eihvard I. Bcfonn. 

JJailot. England v Iliat. of 

Biibery. Guveriiiiient. Rf’prtaentatlon. 

Cabinet. Ilaiisanl. 8«t\creigi). 

Cli.artism. Impeacbnient. Taxation. 

C«>iuinis'.iun3. IMuntfuit. Tu-asurj 

CoHgTc'iS. Nobility. Wtstiiuii'iter. 

Cronu\ell, Petitions. Witfiia^Hnotc. 

I’iirilia, a, town of Italy, foiiiieily the cajiital 
of tlie diicliy of Pavnia, ih situated on the ancient 
Via Emilia, and on the river Parma, I2J milei^ S. 
from the I’o, aTid by rail 56 miles XW. of Bolo;^ma 
and 70 SE. of Milan. The town is siirrounded Ijy 
walls and has a citadel (1501); the .streets me 
straight and wiile. Of the si.vty or moie elinicheo 
the chief i.s the cathedral ( 1059-74 ), hiiilt mostly in 
the Loiuhardo-Roinanesque .stylo, with fresCoe.s hy 
Coircg^io. Otlier notable editices are the baptis- 
tery, one of the most s]dendid in Italy, heoun in 
1196 and completed in 12SI ; the clmicli of lMad<mna 
della Stecoata (1521-39), containing ‘ Mo-ca lireak- 
iiig the Taldua of the Law ’ and otlier paintiuga hy 
Pariiiigianu, and the tonihs of the h'ainese duke.s ; 
the cliurcli of St John the Evangelist (1310), with 
frescoes hy Coiieggio; the ducal palace, containing 
art-galleries ( Correggio's works), a library (214,000 
vol.s. and 4500 MSS., including many inennahula 
and rare works), the archives, ^cc. ; and numerous 
otlicr palaces, public and private. Theieme also 
a nniveisity (1399), with nearly fifty teachers 
and more than two hundred .students, a music 
school, n museum of antici_uities, &c. The ju'incjpal 
indu.strial product? are piauoforte.s, .silk.s, cast-iron 
wares, woollens, eaitUeuware, paiier, .soap, &c. 
Tliere are cattle, com, and silt markets. Po]i. 
(laSl) 44,492. Founded hy the Etni.scan.s, Parma ! 
became a Itonmn colony' in 183 c.c. After the fall 
of the western empire it wa.? known as Chrysopolis 
(Gold Town), A stout opponent of the eini)erors, 
it was besieged and taken h.v I'rederick 11. in 1245, I 
and again invested, but without success, in 1248. 
It then belonged successively to tbe bou«es of 
Correggio, Este, Visconti, and in 1511 to the pope. 
—The prwiJice has an area of 1278 sip in., and 
(1889) a pop. of 285,790. 

Formerly Parma was the name of a sovereign 
duchy of Italy, lying between the xVpemiines and the 
Po, touching Sardinia (Piedmont) on the west and 
IModena on the east. It comprised the two duchies j 
of Parma and Piacenza, and had aa area of 2377 
s(p m. (see geogra]ihv under iT.VLY ). The teriitories 
of the cities of Pariiia and Piacenza fell into the 
hands of the jHipc in 1511. Pope Paul HI. of the 
house of Farnese (q.v. } incorporated them (1545) as 
a duciiy for his natural sou Pier-Luigi, the grand- 
father of the celebrated Alessandro Farnese, regent 
of the Low Countries. On the e-vtiuotion of the 
mule line of Farnese in 1731 the diichv passed to 
Eon Carlos of Spain, hut was transfeired to Austria 
four yearn later. In 1748 it wa.s restored, along 
with Guastalla, to the Sjianish Bourbons. In 1790 it 
was seized hv the French, in 1802 incorporated with 
France, and'in 1814 wa-s granted to the e.\-eini)ress 
Maria Louisa. On her death in 1847 it pa.s&ed to the 
Bouriioii Duke of Lucca. Fi'oin Ihi.s time until the 
iiicoiporatiou with the kingdom of Italy in 1860 
the duchy ;vas in a most unsettled condition : the 
people wei’O strongly’ revolutionary in feeling, and 
desired a union with Sardinia; hut the rulers weie 
reactionary and, supported hy xVustvia, .successfully 
heat down all attemiits at revolution until after the 
battle of Magenta, when the An.strian troo]>s with- 
drew and tlie regent for the youthful duke fled. 

Parilieilitles, a Greek philosopher of Elea 
[Velia), in Lucania, and in the opinion of the 
ancients the greatest member of the Eleatio School 
(q.v.), flourished about the middle of the 5tli ceii- 


I tuiyli.r. Nothing i' Known uith ceit.iiiity reg.ard- 
ing hi- life, hot Plato tells u- he li-itcd xVthen- in 
his old age together with hi-jinidl Zeno, and cmi- 
vev-ed with Sociate-. then quite ii youth— an ana- 
cliroiii-iii uio-t jiiidi.ahly intended to account for the 
influence which the philu-ophy of Parmeuidt- un- 
douhtedly e.vcici-ed on that of .Socrate.s and Plato 
tlieniselvee. Parmenide-. like his master Xeno- 
ldiane,s of Colophon, sometimes leoaided a.s thefh-t 
of the Eleatics, ex)ioundcd his philo-ojdiy in ver-e 
— his only uoik being a didactic poem O/i 2','atiirc. 
The e.xta'nt icmahis liave been rendered into Eng- 
lish Jie.vameter- hy riionias Eai id-on (,/ctO/iof o/' 
Spci-i'liitirr Vhiltjt,u]ih]j. .St Louis, 1S7U), and para- 
jdira-ed in Enuli-h Jjio-e hy tV. L. Cuuitney 
(Studies in Pldlusophij, lSs2). The leading de-ign 
of this poem is to demonstrate the leality of 
Absolute Being, the lum-esi-teiice of which Par- 
menides declares to he inconceivable, hut the 
nature of which, ou the other hand, he admits to 
he equally ineoncoii able, iiia-ninch as it is dis 
hoeiated fiom eveiy limitatiun undei which man 
think-. The peimauent unity of the univei-e is 
thus the ultimate object of knowledge. P.ir- 
menidcs is not .a tlieohigi-t in sjieculation, -eeking 
rather to identify his .-Vlisolutc Being with Tltunijlit 
than with Deitij. 

The be.st edition of hi- fragments i- in S. Karsfen's 
PInlO'OijhuTUM Uru'Vi-iiin Pdiiitni” (Aiiist. l,s;ri). See 
also the histories of philnsunliy of Brandis, Bidia.ann, 
.Schwsgler. IVlntwe^', and Zt-llei. 

Parniigiauo» m PARMIUI.v.^^^o, the nickname 
of GiiiOL.VMO Fu.t>,f'i;.sco Maki.y Jl.vzzoL.t, painter 
of the Lombard school, ami the most distinjiuishcd 
of those wlio followed the style of Correggio, wa.s 
born at Parma, 11th January 1504. He began to 
paint when little more than fourteen year- of age. 
in 1523 he went to Kome, and wa? fnvmitahly 
noticed and employed hy Clement Vll. IVljen 
that city was .stormed by the iiojicrialists undei 
CoiistalJe Bmirhon in 1527 Parmigmno .sat calmly 
at woik on hi- picture oi ‘The Vi-ion oi St Jeionie' 
(now in tlie Nation.al Galleiy, London), and w_a- 
iiroteeted from the sohlicr- who hiiist in upon liini 
oy their leader. -After this event he left Koine for 
Eologna, where he painted various wnik?, inehul- 
iiig a celehr.ated altarpiece, the ‘Madonna and 
Child,’ and leturneil to Parma in 1531. Having 
engaged to eseente a serie.? of fre-eoes in the 
cliuudi of 8. Maria Steceata, and baling got pay- 
ment in advance, he delayed so long with the work 
that he was tliroWM into lui-on for hreaeli of con- 
tract, ami on being released fled to L'a-al Magginre, 
in the teriitoiy of Cremona, wliere he died on 24tli 
August 1,740.’ Hi? liest-known picture is ‘Ciiiiid 
shaiiing a Bow he painted jiortraits too, as of 
Charles A'., Amerigo Ve-iuicci, ami hiiii-elf. 

Pllruallj'bsi. a rivei of Brazil, ri-es in the 
Serra Maiigaheiras, about 9' R. lat., and through- 
out its couise (650 miles) forms the boundary 
between the state- of Maranhao and Piauhy. It 
entein the Atlantic hy si.v mouths. The streani is 
swift, hut navigable by boats for neaily 350 mile-. 
On the east bank, 14 iijile,? from its mouth, is the 
uuhealtliy town of Painahyha, with a considerable 
trade. I’op. 8000. See also P.vi: lx.i. 

PcirJia.SSU.S, a mountain in Plioci-, regaided 
hy the ancient Greeks as the cential point of tlie 
earth. On its southern shqie lay Eelidii (q.v.). 
the seat of the famous oracle, and the fountain of 
Castalia (q.v.). The highest peak (8030 feet) was 
the scene of tire orgies of the worship of Diunysu.s 
(Ilaccliu.s); all the rest of the mountain was sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses, whence poets were said 
to ‘ climb Paruassu.?,’ a phrase still thus employed. 

Parnell, CH.tp.LES Stewart, Irish politician, 
was born at Avondale, in County' AAicklow, June 
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28, ISU). Hiti f.'ibhoi' lielniiged to an old Che&liire 
family, wliich i)uicliaaed an ostato in IrL'land under 
Charles II., and Iioni Avhioh had spuing Thomas 
Pninull the poet and fcjir Henry Biooke Parnell, 
created Baion Coiiglotonin 1841. Ills great-grand- 
father was that Sir John Parnell who was long Cliiui- 
cellor of tlie Irish E.xclieqncr, and an active siip- 
lortcr of flrattanin hhs strnggla against the Union; 
li.s grandfatlior, IVilliain Parnell, sat for County 
’NVieldow, and puhliahodin 1819 a foolish political 
novel, anything hut Iiisli in Beutimcnt; his mother, 
Delia Tudor Stewart, was danghtei of Admiral 
Charles Stewart of the Uniled Slates navy. lie 
was educated at Yeovil and ul.sawhero in England 
under prii’ate inaHters, and was for some time a 
meinher of Magdalene College, Camhridge, hut 
look no degree. In 1874 he heoamc High iSheiill’ 
of County IVieklow ; iie.vt year he contestoil Comity 
Dublin without auceo.sH, lint in Apiil 1875 was 
returned as an avoM’od Horae Rulei’ for County 
Meath, lie attached himself to Joseph lliggar, the 
memher for Cavan, who was the lirst Lodiseover the 
value of deliberate obstriietion in pailiamcntary 
tactics, and during 1877 and 1878 lie gained gre.at 
popnlaiity in Trulaiid by his audacity in the use 
of tliQ new eiigiiio. Tlieie were nmny scenes of 
violence and excilemunt, and the new horror of 
all-night sitting.s lieeanie familiar to the House 
of Commons. Throngliout tlie struggle Painell 
showed oinial andacdty and coolness, and aoqninsl 
a maaterly knowledge of parliamentary tortus. 
Mr Butt, the Irish leader, disappioved of this 
development of the dntiw, or idisOiuctive iiolicy, 
hut Ms inlluonce (iniekly gave way heCmo ParucU’s, 
and in May 1879 ho tliecl. The year Ijcfore Parnell 
had been elect, ed president of the Englisli Homo 
linla Association. Ho now threw himself with 
energy into agi’ariiui agitation, gave it its wateli- 
word— ‘ Keep a lirm giip of yonr homesteads’ — 
at "Westport in June, and in t.lotolior was elected 
iirosidentof the Iiish National Land League, which 
liad licen founded liy Miehael Havitt. Mi' Parnell 
ne.vt visited the United Slates to raise funds for 
tlie cause, was allowed like Lafayette and Kossnth 
to inl(lve.s.s coiigreHS itself, and carried homo 1170, ()()(). 
At tlie general (dention of 1880 he was retnrneil for 
the counties of Meiitli and Mayo and for the city 
of Cork, and chose to sit for' the last. Ho w.-us 
now formally elected chairman of the Tiish piulia- 
ineiitary jiarty by twcnty-tliree votes over eighteen 
for Mr Bliaw. llldantime the agrarian agitation 
grew, and in a s]ii’oe,li at Ennis, Heptemher 1!), 
1880, he forimihited the method of hoycoL- 
ting a.s an eiigino for ]mnishing' an unpopular 
individual. Mr Uladstoiie’s government now eauie 
to the conclusion that the objects of the Laud 
League were central y to the laiv, and in Decemher 
put Parnell and several otlier memhers of the 
c.xecutu'a on trial, but the jury filially failed to 
agree. Next session tlie government Iwought in 
a Coercion Hill, which Mr Parnell opposed 
vigorously. In the course of the struggle lie was 
ejected from the House, after a .stormy scene, 
together with thirty-four of his followcis, 'D'clirnary 
.8, 1881. Mr Gladstone ne.xt carried his famous 
Land Bill, hut this Parnell refused to accept as a 
linal settlement until the result of certain tost ca.scs 
before the new Land Court was seen. On the I3th 
October Mr Gladstone sent him to Kilmaiiiliam 
gaol, and there he lay till rolea.sed on May 2, ISS2, 
after some private negotiations witli the govern- 
meat conducted through the inedinm of Captain 
O’Shea. Mr Forster resigned the Irish scovetrai-y- 
ship in 0 , 011 , sequence of tlio release, and next followed 
the terrible tragedy of Pheenix Park, of which Par- 
nell in his place in the House of Comiiioiia expressed 
his detestation. The Crimes Act was now liurried 
through parliament in spite of the stroiinous oppo- 


sition of i ho Irish paity. Already the Land Leamie 
had been proclaimed as an illegal association after 
the issue of the ‘ No Kent ’ manifesto, hut eailv 
ill 1884 the Nationalists sneoeeded in levivim- it 
under Ihe name of the Naiional League, and°lMr 
Parnell wa,s elected its prc.sident. 'I’he year hefme 
the sum of T,35,000, mostly raised in America, liad 
been presented to him by his admirers. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to make term.s witli tlie Con- 
servatives, in the comse of which he had a faiiiona 
interview with Lord Carnarvon, the viceroy, Pai- 
noli flung Ms vote— now eighty-six strong .since the 
lowering of the franchi.se — into the Liberal scale 
and so lirmight about the fall of the short-lived first 
rialislmry-govenmient. Mr Parnell nominated the 
greater nmiiher of Nationalist candidates for tlie 
Irish oonstitneneies, and the lirm hand with which 
ho controlied his paity was .seen in the proiipiti- 
tude with which ho crushed a revolt of Ilealy anti 
Biggar against his nomination of Captain U’.Sliea 
for Galway. 

Mr niad.stone’s view.s on the question of Home 
Rule had by this time undergone a comiflete 
change, and accordingly he introdneod a Home 
Rule Bill, which was defeated owing to tlie defection 
of a large numlier of Lilieral mcmher.s headed liy 
Lord Hai'tington and Mr Chamheilain. ’The con- 
sequent apneal to Iho comiiry (July 188C) gave 
Lord iSalislmry a Unionist majority of over a 
hundred votes, and thi'ow Parnell into a clo.se 
alliance with Mr Gladstono and the portion of the 
Liberal party that adhered to Iiim. It was at this 
period that tlie Times newspaper pnlilislied its 
series of articles entitled ‘ Parnellism and Crime’ — 
a tremendous iiidielment against the chief Nation- 
alist loaders, the most startling ])oint in which was 
a scries of letters pnhlishod in fac-similo, one, signed 
by Parnell, e.xpressing aiqiroi’a! of Mr Ihirke’s 
murder. The puMie exeitoniont occasioned led to 
the appointment ot a .Special Commis.sion to inquire 
into the whole matter. After nil elaborate trial 
(.extending to 128 days, and closing November 22, 
1889), tlie most sensational event in whicli was the 
hreakdon’ii under oross-oxamination, and Ihe flight 
and suicide at hladrid, of Pigott, the wretclied IrSh- 
maii wlio had imposed upon the Times witli forgeries, 
Mr Parnell was formally cleared of the charge of 
having heon peisonally guilty of organising ontrngeB, 
Imt Ms party were declared to have been guilty 
of ineitements to intimidation, out of which Imd 
grown crimes which they had failed to denounce. 
Paniell now raised an action against the Times, 
which was quickly eomproniiHod by a payment of 
,E5()00. 'I'lie ‘ uncrowned king’ of Ireland had now 
reached the summit of liis power — the height of 
the wave was marked by tlie pi'esenlatioii of the 
freedom of Edinburgh, July 30, 1889, and the 
hanqnct given him on his forty-fourth birthday. 
But his fall in public esteem was quickly to follow. 
A few montlis later his frequent mysterious 
ahspiioes from lihs pailiamentary duties weie ex- 
plained by his appearance, of rather Ms non- 
apjieaiance, as oo-respoudent in a disgraceful 
divorce ease brought by Captain O’Sbea against 
Ms wife. After formal evidence, was led by the 
potitioiior, the usual decree ivas granted with costs 
against Parnell (November 17, 1890). The Glad- 
sfconian iiarty in England now demanded his 
retirement fi'om the leadership of the cause, 
and Mr Gladstone informed the Irish jnoinber.s 
that they must make their choice between 
Parnell and liimself. I’licy met and reappointed 
bim tbeiv cbnirjnan, expecting, as tbe majority 
exiilained later, that after this recognition of his 
past services ho would voluntarily retire at least 
for a time. But they had not calculated upon the 
charnotoristic obstinacy of Ms nature, and quickly 
found that tlieir loader liad no mind to ell'ace him- 
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self for Ills country's goofl. After some ilays of 
profitless anil heated ni angling the niajoiity ended 
the dPcnssion hy leaving ilie loom and electing 
Justin M'Caithy as their cliairnuin. Parnell, with 
the shatteied leinnants of Ills party, now caiiied the 
wai/aie into Ireland, wlieie, despite the loud shout- 
ing of Sunday luohs and his endless egotistical 
haiangues, his condemnation hy the Iiish hishoiis 
and the eiupliatic defeat of Ida nominees for North 
Kilkenny and North Sligo showed that a large 
nninher of his fellow-conntijmen shaicd the judg- 
ment of Ida conduct piouonnced hy Mi tlladstone 
and alinoat the entire Home Itnle pai ty in England 
and Scotland. The city of Edinhni gh nnanimoualy 
eia.sed his name fiom its hnigess-ioll, and Lavitt, 
Healy, Sexton, and otheis of his quondam followei.s 
tiaveraed Ii eland, e\]ihuidng that the collapse of 
the Home Rule comhinatioii was the ellect of the 
peisonal amhitiou of its disci edited and disciownetl 
leader. 

A good account of P.vrnell'& eailier career will he found 
in T. P. O'Connor’b J’urndl 2foreMiiit (ISSG). See also ] 
Justin H. ll'Carthy, Eiviland uiuUf Gladttlfjne (1S34). 

Pai-iiell, ;i I'homas, a minor Queen Anne poet, 
horn in Duhlin in 1G79, son of a conimonwealth’s 
man who at the Restoration left Congleton in 
Cliealdre for Ireland. He liad his education at 
Tiinity College, took orders, and in 1705 leceived i 
the aiehdeaeonry of Clogher, later a piehend fioin 
Aichbishop King and the vicaiage of Pinglass. ' 
The head of ,an Engli'li family .settled in Iieland, 
with property both in that country and in Cheshire, | 
he spent most of his time in London, where his wit 
piooured 1dm the friendship of Hailey, Swift, and 
Pope, and opened to him the Sciihleius Club. Dr 
Johnson tells us that his well-timed olianne of 
jiolitics coincided yvitli the ejection of the Whigs 
111 the end of Queen Anne's reign. After his wife’s 
death he took to drinking, and died at Chester, 
July 1717, while on his way to Iieland. Next year 
Pope published a selection of hi.s poems, mostly 
translations or adaptations, with the merit at 
least of being ever smooth and easy in veisiti- 
cation. The best known of his poems is the 
Hermit, a polished and harmonious poem, based 
upon a tale in the Gesta Monuiiiuruni. Still hettei 
a-s poetry, however, are the two leniarkahle odes, 
the Hiijkt-jiiece ami the llijinii to Couteutinenf. 
See the adiuirahle Life hy Goldsmith, leprintcd in 
the Globe edition of Goldsmith’s woiks tlSSl). 

Parody, a hurlesque and consciously exag- 
gerated imitation of a serioii.s poem, the woids of 
which should strike the ear with the very echo of 
the original. So to parody a writer E obviously to 
pay a compliment to his piopiilarity, and at tlie 
outset we may admit the truth of Shafteshury’s 
paradox that ‘a subject which will not bear lailleiy 
is suspicious,’ provided it he nut taken to mean 
tliat ridicule is to be the test of truth. The making 
of parodies is a harmless amusement, and moreover 
they may be an effective means of expo.sing weak- 
ness and affectation ; but it must never be for- 
gotten that, as there are, says Bacon, certain things 
to he privileged from jest, to there is a legion of 
poetry into which this form of imitation may not 
enter. And, apart altogether from their .subject, 
there are some jioeiim so unapproiichahly heaiitifiil 
in mere form and melody that to attempt aparody 
is a sin. Yet tlieie are fools of such obliquity of 
vision and darkened understanding that the.y will 
rush in to tread even upon holy giound and tiy 
to wring a jest out of anything. Eor exaraqile. 
Sir Charles Hanhniy ‘Wiflianis’ OM England's 
Tr Eeum is a form of merriment altogether to _he 
disallowed, as aie also the block Litanies and "Vrisi- 
tations of Sick Parliaments of Pnritan tiine-s and 
those thiee indifferent perfovinaiices of Hone, mag- 


I nified in 1817 hy the foolLhne-s of pci'cciitiun into 
^ ‘ iiiipiniis, piiif.tnc, .and .scurrilcnii lihel--.’ 

^ To -how any le.a-rm for its e\i-tcncc a parody 
must he \cij good, it- -uhjcct legitimately within 
the i.aiigc of the cuiiiic, itself -kilful as an adapta- 
tion of a 11611-111101111 original, and tliat original 
neither too good to be above, nor too li.n! to lie 
beneath, ridicule. Its highest end is to emphasi-e 
hy the e.xaggci ation of caiicatiiie .some inaimeii-iii 
or trick ot metre ; its suicat sucee-s depeml- on a 
felioity in catching the tloiv of some familiar and 
favourite I hj thill. Iti- true that thormighli to en- 
joy a parody iimst detiact a little frum oiir plea-- 
iiie in the original ; yet nniiaiody will please ivhich 
is not genial and human, the cliihl at once of uppioci- 
ation and knoivledge. At it.s highest, a- in Cali er- 
Icy, it lions fuini a rpiite uim-,iial comhination of 
delicacy, cieatiic imagination, and faculty fur imi- 
tation, added to a dexterous ma-teiy of rhythms. 
Jcfficy, in liis leview of tlic famous Itejertcd 
Atldirisr^, distinguishes between the meie iniita- 
] tion of externals and that higher and raiei art 
■nhich brings befiiie us the iiitellectiml character- 
istic.- of the original. Of the latter order a diligent 
seaich has di-coicied hut few Engli-h example-, 
amid the tliou-ands of ifr Y'alter Hamilton’s si.x 
bulky voliiiiies. 

The name paiody is due to the Giecfcs, and tlie 
first pai odist, accouling to Aristotle, nas Hegemon 
of Tliasos, who-e paiody of the (IhniiiiOiimrhut 
made the Athenian.- foiget for a nioincnt even 
their di-a-tei- in Sicily. Otheis n-ciihe its origin 
to Hippoimx, a comic poet, nho nourished about 
,540 B.C. ^ The well-known liatrachomiiuinachia , or 
Battle of the Piogs and Mice, is an ancient mock- 
heroic epos; and there is extant, preserved in 
Atlienteus, a fragment of .several hundred lines by 
Mation, on an Attic banquet, in wliich each dish 
is introduced with epic solemnity after the manner 
of Homer. The comedies of .Viistoidianes contain 
many subtle touches of sarcistic banter belong- 
ing mole or less definitely to tbi.s ordei, and 
we find a fiirtlier development in the hexameter 
Silli of Tinion of Pliliu-. Among the Romans wo 
first meet this form of literatiiie in the period of 
decline. The lir.-t .satiieof Pci-ius is interspersed 
with mnneroiis parodies on the most popular poems 
of the day, but there seenm no adequate evidence 
for the a-seition that the most severe of these were 
aimed at the verses of Neio. In Pbance the bni- 
le-qiies of Scaiiou ( Virgik tmeatic) and Dassoucy 
created a taste which Builcau and others strove to 
counteract, and were imitated in England by 
Charles Cotton and John Philips in his S 2 >liiiclid 
Shilling — a vastly overrated outrage on Para- 
dise Lust. Of modern English jiaiudies some of 
the most felicitous examples are to be found in 
the Eejected Addresses, full of clever and genial 
satiie uublemi-bed by vulgarity, of wliicli its 
aulhois could say that of the twelve poets imitated 
‘not one ever betiayed the least soreness or refused 
to join ill the laugh that vye had occa.sioned. ’ 
The Bon Gaultier Ballads, by Aytouii and 
Sir T. blartin, contain six admirable imitations 
profe.ssing to be liy the umsuccessful candidate.s for 
the lauieate-ship on the death of Southey. Theie 
are some exquisite examples in the two classical 
children’s hooks of Lewis Canoll, but no paiodie.s 
can be cmnpared with tho.se to be found in 
C. S. Calverley'b Verses and Translations and 
Fly Leai-es, Of these it is enough merely to 
name ‘ The Cock and the Bull,’ and ‘ Lovers, 
and A Reflection’ ns masteqiieces of the art. 
Seven clever imitations of as many leading poets 
of the day. including the repiiteil writer himself 
(A. C. Svvinhiinie), were published anonymously as 
The Hcjitalogia, or the Seven against Sense (ISSO). 
Among elaborate prose parudie.s most famous 
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ara tlie EpiMm Ohsaurormn Vironwi, but of 
tlic'to oiUiai- the humour has long sinca evapor- 
atail, or modem men cannot now feel the ineiri- 
inonfc of M'hat drew loais of lani^htor from tlio 
groat ICrasmns. (Jf modern Linglisli exannilcs 
may ho mentioned Tliaekeray’H ‘ Codlingshy ’ on 
Disraeli, and ‘(ioorge do Barnwell’ on Lytton ; 
Bret Haile's Condensed Novrh; and F, 0. Biir- 
nand’s ‘ Now Sandford and Merton,’ and ‘ Strap- 
moru’ on a too popular novel by Dniila. 

See tho (ivticlc limu.KSiiim ; Dclopierrc, Lti Pamlic 
chejles f/rccs, Ics Itonminn, et les Moi/o'ucs (Loud. 
and for a vast colluctinii of Eii^disli examples of all 
degrees of value, Walter Haniiltoii’a too volnminoiis 
Fai'Oilics of the JFoi'/iS of limjlitJi and American Authors 
(li vuls, 18R1 H9). 

Plirolc (Fr., ‘wmd’) is tho decharation mndo 
on honour hy an ollioer, in a case in which Ihoro is 
no more than his sonso of honour to ro-slrain him 
from hreakine; his word. Tlius, a prisoner of wai 
may ho released from actual iirison on his parole 
that he will not go lioyoiid certain designated 
limit.s ; nr he may even lie allowed to return to his 
own country on his parole not to light again, 
duiing the existing war, against his cantoiH. To 
hroak pitro/c is accounted infamous in all civilised 
nations, ami an ollioer tvho has .so far forgotten hi.s 
imsition as a geutlcinau ceases to have any claim 
to tho treatment of an honourahhs man, noi can ho 
expect (puirtcr should he again fall into tho hands 
of the enemy he has deceived. For parole evidence, 
RCB EvrnnNou. 

l*av<>l)l\misus, an ancient i\amo still used tor 
a lidgo, less tliaii lOOII feet ahovo tlio adjacent 
country, wliich forms part of the iiortlierii edge 
of tlio' groat plateau of I’ersia and Afglianlstan, 
almost coimecLing tho Hindu ICush {(pv.) on the 
east with tho Hlhiirii Mountains to tho west (see 
A«U, Vol. T. p. ‘1H7). 

PiiroSf Olio of tho larger islands in I he (lyelados 
division of tho (Ircek Archipelago i a low pyramid 
in shapi', it Iras an area of (H sen m, and a pop. of 
neaily 7000, of wlionr some 2200 livo in the capital, 
i’ariekia. Wine, figs, and wool are ex]iorlcd. Tito 
quail ics of the famous wliito I’aiiiui nrarldo 
are near the snimnit of Mornrt St Klias (arreiont 
Sl'iir/irmb), mid arc not yet exiiansted. Arcliiloclins 
aird I’olygnotns, the (laiiiler, were Imnr on Faros. 

Parotid Gland. Seo I)u!e.sti(in, salivauv 
Glands. 

Pilflinetr.V. a kind of wood mosaic used only 
for llciorirrg. ’Fru'quetvy Iloors are rrsnalty of oak, 
hnt oilier and more oriiamcirtal woods liavo also 
hoen mnclr rrsod for giving variety and heaiity to 
tiro pattern. In tho more elaborate Irinds of par- 
quetry veneer, s are n.scd, hut it ia nurelr more 
goncially composed of l)lnok.9 of wonil srprared at 
the sides, and laid down so as to combine and form 
a geometric pattern. 

Parr. Hoe Haiakin. 

Parr, Catii riiiNic, the sixth wife of Honry 
Vni., was tim danglitor of Sir TlroinaH Farr, anil 
was htirn in 17)12. Mariied lir.st to one Edward 
Borongli, possilily Lord Horongh, and afterward.s to 
Lord Ijiitimer, slve on July 12, iri-lll, became qneen 
of England liy maniage witli Henry VHl. >Shp 
was (listiugnislrcd for inn- learning and for her 
knowledge of religions suhjocls, lier disemssion ol 
wliich witli tile king luul well-nigli Iironglit her to 
tlio block, like so many of lier prodeco.s,sQrs. Hci 
tact, however, saved lier j for site made it appear to 
the king’s vanity that slie liad only engaged him in 
discminso about tho Refounation in order to derive 
profit from his majesty’s ooni'ersation. Sire por- 
suadod Henry to restore the rigiit of Hnoce.ssion to 
ids dangh ton's, and interested lier.self on behalf of 
the miiversitios. After Henry’, s death slie married 


(1S47) Sir Tliomas Seymour, and died from tlir 
eflccts of oliild-hirtli in the following year. 

Parr, Samuel, a once notalile scliolar wn, 
hoin the son of a surgeon at Ilarrow-on-Uie-Hiil 
January l.'i, 1717. He attended Harrow School’ 
anil, after lioing found unlit for appieiiticesliip to 
his father’s inofossion, was sent to Emniaimel Col 
lege, Onmliridgo, in 1765. Two yeans later ins 
faUicr’.s dcatli obliged liim to leave Camhiidge and 
accept an .assisiant-ninsleisliip at Hariow,'’ Here 
he remained nearly live years, but, disappointed of 
the ho.‘ul-mastor,sliip on Dr Hnnimer’s death (1771) 
stalled an independent school at Stamnove ami 
kcot it going livo ycaiis. He was liead-niaster of 
t'olclicstcr grammar-Boliool (1776-78) and of Non 
wich ( 1778-80). His clciical ineforments were tlio 
rectory of Astciliy in Lincoiiisldre, tlic licarage of 
Hatton near Warwick, and a proliemlal stall in St 
F.anl’s Catliedial. He spent almost tho half of big 
life at llatloii, and hero lie died, JMaicli 6, 1,S'25, 
Tho degree of f/L. 1). was given liim Iiy Camhiidce 
in 1781. In 1787 ho piihlislied an edition of Bellen- 
den, to wliieli lie ]ii'ellxed his celcliraiuil pieface, 
ivliicli is as remavkahlo for its nncoinpuniiishig 
advocacy of Whig iniiiciiilcs as foi the .scrnpnloiu 
Ciceronianism of its Tiatinity. 

It Ls almost im]iossihle lo under, slaml the lepiita- 
lion wliich Di Fair once had. None of ids vohnu- 
inoms wiitings justify il. Tliat lie w.as in some 
respects an aocomplislied scholar is nmlonhted, for 
lie could write i.iitin of Ciceronian purity and 
lliiish; Imt it is ('(jmilly nmlonldcd tlnib lie never 
did anything vitli his boasted .seliolarship, and 1ms 
left tlie wmid absolutely nothing to koc]! liiiii iu 
renipniln'iiiiee. Yet his emiqilete works (edited liy 
Dr Jolni.stone in 18‘28) form ciglit cnoriiious 
tomes, and conlahv 5734 oeiavo pages, many of 
thorn jiriiileii in small type. Tliey lolntc to matlors 
histoi’K’al, crilieal, and metapliysical, lint in all ‘the 
tliicad of Farr’.s vorliosity is liner tliaii Ihe .staple 
of liis nrgnmeiit.’ To Ills com ei'sational powoia 
alone he owed llio fame tliat lie enjoyed dm nig his 
life. lie was an amii/.ing, an overwhelming tiuker. 
Bold, dogiiiatie, arrogant, willi a memory pro- 
foundly and niinnluly retentive, and with a 
genuine gift of iqilioineral epigram, lie seemed, at 
the tables of stiiti'smcn, and wits, nnd divines, to 
lie a man of Iremcn- 
dons talent, eajialile A % 

of any ^liteimjy feat ; -W ' ' 

their mxisleiico, and \ 
lioslcrity declines I o -...j \ 
aihiiire tlio womlcia 

tliat it lias neither ^ \ j /\ 

seen nor licard. 

ill-ari'angod Parnanu \ \ , - 

(2vols. 1828-20), Do \ 

Quiiiccy’s essay, ami Mi^f Lv)3M1w { 

tlio Lives by Field \ AVy HlM llf/' 

1 18 ^ ) and J olinstono 

Parr, Tiioma,4 // ^ 
(‘Old Farr’), was 
horn, according to f MM '• 
tlio_ ^ IradRion,^ in ' 

Zohrn Pariakoct 

JaCana. [Mdopslltacus muluUitns). 

Parrakcct, or 

PAMtOqUET, a name very oonnnonly given to many 
of tlio stiialler species of tlie parrot family. Tlie 
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only one we shall notice is the Zehi.i Paiiakeet 
(J[elo 2 J 6 dtarns undulatus), a veiy heantifnl little 
species, which has often been hronyht to Enfjland, 
and will breed in ooiifineinent. In the va-t inland 
plains of Australia this paiiakeet is to he seen in 
Hocks of many hnndieds feeding on the seed- of 
the glasses, which alford food also to many other 
small species. See P.vnROT. 

Parramatta, a tonn of New Smith ^Yales, 
stands on a western extension of Port .Jackson, 14 
miles W, of Sydney, with nhioli it is connected 
both by steamer and railway. The stieets are 
wide and regular. ‘Colonial tweeds,’ ‘ Panamatta 
cloths ’ (lir-st made at Bradfoid ftom iiool expoiteil 
hence), beer, soap, candles, and tiles aie maiiiifac- 
tnred. Much fruit, especially the orange, is grown 
here. Pop. (I8S1) mS ; (ISSS) 12,fKJ0. Parra- 
matta, foiiiieiiy called Itosehill, is, after Sydney, 
the oldest town in tlie colony, haring been laid 
out in 1790. 

Parrha.sill.s, one of the gieatC't painteis of 
ancient Uieece, was at Athens and already dis- 
tinguished before the end of the 4th centiiiy B.c. 
According to Xenoplion, he held a conversation 
with Sociates, and he was a younger oonteinporarv 
of Zeu.xLS. Parrhasiiis appears to have .snqta-.sell 
all his predecessors in purity of design, accuracy of 
drawing, force of expression, and what is techni- 
cally called ‘ liniah.’ And it seems that his vanity 
and piide were equal to hia aitistic skill. 

Parricide (Lat. parkida) is rather a popular 
than a legal term. In the Toman law it comjire- 
heiided every one who miiidered a near relative; 
hut in English the term is usually confliied to the 
murderer of one’s father, or of one who is in loco 
parentis. The parricide does not, in any respect, 
differ in Biitain from the murderer of a stranger; 
in both eases the panisliment is death by hanging. 
In the Roman law a pamcide was punished in a 
much more severe manner, being sewed up in a 
leather sack, along with a live cock, viper, dog, 
and ape, and cast into the sea. 

Parrish, EdW-IRD (lS2'2-7i2), an Aniericau 
pharmacist, niemher of a family of lUstiiignished 
physicians, connected for many yeais w ifh Phila- 
delphia, and best known thiougli ‘ Paiiish's Chem- 
ical Food.’ This is the popular name for a non- 
officinal preparation medicinally known as Coni- 
pound Syrup of Phosjihate of Iron, every drachm 
of which contains 1 grain of pho-^phate of iron, 2J 
of phosphate of lime, besides soda and pota.sh. | 

Parrot, the type of a laige and imjiortant i 
gioup of birds, divided into numerous lamilips 
and genera. The parrots form an extremely I 
compact group, showing hut little stractural | 
variation, and ollering no ‘ in terirrediate fornrs’ i 
to indicate their relationship to other birds. It 
has been suggested that they come nearest to the 
birds of prey, hut this is at present no mote than a 
suggestion. They are pre-eminently tropical birds, 
and arboreal in habit ; some species, however, 
range into colder countries— e.g. Patagonia and 
New Zealand— and some, such as the httnowing 
Ground Parrot of New Zealand (Strigqps), now 
nearly exterminated by the cats run wild whielt 
infest tlic scrub, are not arboreal. They are fruit 
and seed eating birds, with the exceptrou of the 
Kea (q.v.), which has, since the colonisation of 
New Zealand, taken to a carnivorous diet. ^ As 
a rule the parrots are brightly coloured birds, 
being often, like other fore.st-frequenting crea- 
tures, green ; there are some species, however, 
wliieli are not brilliantly coloured. There is 
occasionally a diiference of colorir in the two 
sexe.s, whitdi is best marked in .species belonging to 
the genus Eclectus ; in these the prevailing colour 
of the female is red, and of the male green; the 
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diffeienees are so niaikcd that Iheyueie actn.illy 
leferreil to quite dillereiit genera until Rr A. I!. 
Meyer -howed conclU'ir cdy that the red and green 
foinis were merely the two sc.xes of the same 
species. The intelligence of |iaiiots has been often 
comniented upon, as al'O their power of iiiutating 
linni.iii sjieech ; any one, howerer, who can cndiiie 
for a sniiicient time that patnleninniniii of noi-c, the 
parrot-hon.se at tire Zoological Gardens, will lind 
that the clearness of utterance of the My iia or 
Indian Starling excecils that of any parrot The 
gie.T.t age to which 
[larrots will live has 
often been exaggerated, 
hrrt it is at anyrate 
certain that sonre 
species will srttaive for 
lift}' years in eoirlme- 
rnent, for an indiviihral 
of the Greater Vas.a 
Paiiakeet ( Curarop.'ik 
rasit) lived for iiiote 
than fiftv years at tire 
Zoological Garden-. 

Panots make tlicii 
iip'ts in hole.-, ami lay 
white egg-, a- is eoni- 
monly the ca-e where 
the eggs arc concealed. 

Gaiiod has iliviilod the 
parrots, on anatomical 
ground-, into two families: (1) Pahcninithidm 
(inelnding the Cockatoo, q.v., and Lory, q.v., 
the flightless New Zealand Stiigops, and the 
large genus Pakenrni.s) and (2) P.sittacitUe (in- 
cluding the Macaws, the African jiaiTOts of the 
genus Psittacus, the American Chrysntis, the 
Au'tralian Platyceiciis, anil some other for ms). 
The Gray P.irrot {Psiitacus ei^fhucus), which has 
been a familiar eage-hinl in Europe for hundreds 
of years, is a native of Africa, e.spccially of We-t 
Africa. The Great Macaw belongs to the .sub- 
family of Conurinu-, foiinil mainly in America, one 
genus only (Pakfoini-t occur ring in Irnlia and 
Africa. See Dr AY. T. tiieene'sPo/v&fSia Citjiticily 
(3 voK. 1884). 

Parrot-fi^l^, or P.ri:noT-\vr..tasE (.SGoiis), a 
genus of iMie- of the family Lahiuhe. Tire name 
seems to refer to the frequently bright colours, and 
partly to the .shape of tire mouth ; for the jarvs 
form a strong and shaiqr beak, and the teeth are 
soldered together. Over a liitndied species are 
known, 6 - 0601 . 0 , 11 )' from the tropical coral-hank-, 
on w Irich they hr owse. The most irnrthern species 
(,?. crcfiusk) is the faitrous iScartr>, ahorrt which 
tireek and Rortran epiettres were extraordinarily 
enthusiastic. AAToideifrrl .-torie.s were told of its 
love, its wisrloitt, its habit of rumination, and the 
souirds which it mrrkes. Pliny relates that in the 
reign of tire Eitrper'or Clarrdirrs a lot of Scari w ere 
brought frorrt the Troail, relea.sed in the Italian 
se.a, and .strictly protected for five years till they 
became very atarrrdairt. The li.sh feeds chiefly on 
Fttcus, aitd Is ccrtairrly very palatable. 

PaiTy, Sir AVilliam Edward, Arctic navi- 
gator, was horn at Bath, lOtlr Deconrher 1790, err- 
tered tire navy as rtridshiprnan in 1806, .and saw sortte 
active service agaiirst the Dartes in 1808. In 1.810 
Ire was sent to the Aretre regrotrs iir cotrrtirand of a 
ship, for the purpose of protecting the British whale- 
flsheries. At this time he worked orrt irtles for 
determining accurately tlie altitude of the pole by 
ohservatioirs of the tixed .-tars. Parry* took com- 
mand in five expeilitions to the Arctic i egiorr.s : ( 1 ) 
in 1818, under Ro— , who set orrt to find tire North- 
west Passage; (2) in 1810, in chief cmnmand of 
two vessels, he explored Barrow Strait, Prince 
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Pe^unt’H InluL, mill 'WollinifUm Oliaiiiiol, and 
■\viuLui-uil in Melvillo Island, Init Iuh atlennH in 
thu .spriiif^' to roach lioliriiiK Slrail was fnist/ratcd 
hy Ihu slate of the ioc ; (H) fmai Way IS21 to 
Novcinbur 1823 ho was af^aiii at tlie head of iiu 
expedition, -wliieh, however, aeliiuvcd little; (-1) 
a fourth voyaHU in 1824-25 had a like result; (5) 
his last voyaj;o was an attempt (1S27) to reach 
the North I’ole on alodyes hy way of Siutzhergon — 
ill which ho was of conrao uiiMiiccessful. After hia 
loturu homo from his seeoml oxjicdition ho was 
awarded tlie .€5000 which jiiirliaiiiont liad ollcred 
to the navigator who lirst crossed 110“ W. long. 
In 1823 ho was aiiiiniuted hydrographer to the 
navy ; in 182!) was knighted, along with Sir John 
Franklin; and in 1837 was made coni|)ti oiler of 
a department of tho navy. In 184(1 ho retired, 
accepting tho post of .siiporiutondout of Uaslar; 
in 18.52 lie was rai.seil to tho rank of rear-adinirnl, 
and in the following year was apjiointed governor 
of (Ireuiiwich Ifoapitai, an ollice which ho hold till 
his death, 8tli .Inly 18.50, at Eins in (leriuany. A 
collected edition of his voyages was puhlished in 
1833 (Loiul, 5 vols.). .Sco Lifn hy his son. Rev. 
Edward Tarry (Oxlord, 18,57). 

Pav.SCft.'l ‘ imoplo of Tara or Ears -i.e. 

ancient Tuisia; soinotiiiiBs called Onohres, ipv.) is 
tho nainn of the small remnant of the follower.s of 
the ancient Tor.sian leligion, as efitahli.shod or 
reformed hy Zoroaster (Zaralhustra or Zurdusht). 
Tho rcilatiou in which Zoroaster stood to tho 
ancient Imnian faith and his date have heen mnch 
debated ; the vciy fact of his liistorieal existence 
has oven been denied ; and aocordingly it in dilll- 
onlt lo dogmatise on tlie original prine))ilos of tlie 
Zoroastriim faitli, TIicho ((ue.stioti.s will ho more 
fully discussed under tlie heads ZdUOA.STKit and 
ZlSND-AthSH'l’A. It has been alleged that at liist the 
doctriuo was a pure Mimothei.sni ; that Z(iroa.stBr 
taught the exisleucc of hut ono deity, tho Almra- 
Miv/.dftu ((Irmiv/.d), the oreatec of all things, to 
whom all good things, siiiritual and worldly, ho- 
long. The jiriticiplo of Ids .spocnlativo philo.soiiliy, 
on tho other hand, was dualism ; tliero being in 
Alinra-Maxilllo two piimoval eiuises of the real 
and intellectmil world — the Vohu Manfl, the (iood 
Blind or Jtoality ((laya), and tlie Akem ManO, 
or tlio Nanglit Mind or Non-reality (Ajyditi). 
(Jertainly, liowever, tins pnve idea of Wonotlio- 
isin, if it over oxisled, did not long prevail. The 
two aide.s of Ahura-Mazih'lo's being wore taken lo 
ho two distinct spirits, Ahnra-Mazdflo and Angrd- 
Mainyn.sli (Aluiman), who roiire.sented flood and 
Flvil — (jod and Devil, Those uiicdi look their duo 
ilaee.s in the Par.seo pantheon ere lung, and Taraism 
locame a characteristic dualism. 

Thu Zoroastriau creed nourished np to tho 
time of Alexander the tjreat, throughout ancient 
Iraida, iiiclmling Up)ior Tibet, Sogdiana, ISuc- 
triana, Bfcdia, Tersis, ike, ; Init after Alexander’s 
death it graihially lo.sl ground, rapidly declined 
under his .succcssoi's, and under tlie AnsiieiiUn 
was muuli depressed. Un the eatahlislnnent of 
tho iSassaiiian.s (212 A.D.), a native Ter.siaii 
dynasty, hy Ardasldr (Artaxerxe.s), the lirst act 
of tlio new king' was the general and complete 
restoration id’ tho jiartly io.st, iiartly forgotten 
hooks of Zerdiisld., which he eH'oeted, it is related, 
chiolly through the inspiration of a Magian Sago, 
chosen out of 40,()()() Magi. 'Thu saered volniiie,s 
wove translated ont of tho original Zend into tho 
vernacular and dis.sominalod among the people at 
large, and fire-temples wore roared llirongliont 
the length and breadth of the land. Tho Magi 
or iirio.sts were all-iiorvorful, and tlioir liatrod was 
dircclicd prineipally against tho Greeks. ‘Far too 
long,’ wrote Ardasldr, tho king, to all tho pro- 
vinces of the Persian ompiro, 'for inoro than five 


limidrod years, has tho poison of Ari.stotle spread ’ 
The fanaticism of tlie priests often also funml vent 
against Gill istiana .and Jew.s. The latter have left 
ns aoino account of tho tyranny and opiiression to 
which tlioy as uiiheliovois wore exposed— sikU as 
tlio proldhif.imi of lire ,aiul light in their lioinses 
on Versian fast-days, of the slaughler of animals 
tho Laths of pnrilication, and the luuial of the 
dead according lo the Jowi.sh rilo.s — proldhitioiis 
only to he bought oil' hy heavy bribes. In return 
tlie Blagi wore cordi.ally Jinted by the Jews ; hut 
later we frequently lliid Jowi.sh .sage.s on terms of 
fiieiidahip and couliduiiee with seuio of the Sassan- 
ian kings. Fiom the ])oriod of ids re-eslahlialiment 
Ihu ZoroasLi i.aii religion llonrisliud uriinlerruptedly 
for fihout -100 years, till in (5,51 A.u. , at the great 
battle of Nahavaml (near Kcbatana), the Persian 
army under Yozdojird was routed hy the cidif 
Omar. The great mass of the population was con- 
verted to the Mohamniedaii faitli ; tlie .small lem- 
iiant lied to the wilderness of Khorassan, but were 
.siilijecLod, as might he expected, to severe oppression 
and ])ei.soentiou. borne idno thousand ‘(juehres’ 
are still toniul in Persia, uuiinly in Yc/d, Kerman, 
and at Telioriiii. Olliers, who preferred emigration 
to the ciullo.ss tribulation.s iiillielcd upon them hy 
tho cmupioiing race, fiuiiul a re.stiug-]ilaco along 
the western coast of India, cldully at Bombay, 
Enriit, Ahmedahail, .and the vicinity, whore they 
now live under Engltsli inle, and are lecogiiisod 
as Olio of the most re.speetahlo and thriving sec- 
tions of the eommnnity, being for the most )iait 
moroliaiits and landed jiropriutorH. Parsee tiadeis 
have also settled at Calcutta, Madi'tis, Aden, Zan- 
zibar, in Burma, and in China, They liuivv equally 
willi their imorer hruthren in Persia the highest 
cliaraetur for hono.sty, iinhiHti'.y, and ])cacufiiliie,-.s, 
while tlioir henevoleni'c, intolligence, luul miigiiili- 
coiioo outvie Lhiit of most of tlioir European foTlow- 
snbjoets. Their general aiiiiuaraiico i,s to a curtain 
(Icgreo pro|)o,sse.sNiiig, and many of I heir women lire 
strikingly hemiUriil. In all civil matters they me 
subject to tlio laws of tlio conntry they inhabit; 
and ils language i.s also tlieiis, uxeejit in the riliiiil 
of their leligioii, when Zend, the holy language, 
is used by the priests, wlie as a rule, however, 
have no more knowledge of it than tlio laity. 
They aro forward to embrace the ailvaiitiige.s of 
English ediiealloii, aiul not ti fuw have studied law 
in England. CoiiHpiuuou.s amongst Par.suu iiier- 
chaiit-princea was Hir .lamsetjeo .lejeublmy (ipv. ). 
In I.4H1 there wore 73,7(50 Par.soos in Ilritisli Jiidia, 
two-thirds of tliom in Boniliay city. 

Wo liave Bpokon of the loading fundamental doc- 
trines as laid down hy tlieir prophet. Parseos do 
not oat anything cooked hy a person of another re- 
ligion ; they also object to beef and pork, especially 
to ham. Marriages can only bo uoiitracled with 
liorsoiiH of their own caste and ciood. Polygamy, 
except after nine years of sterility and cen.sequent 
divorce, is forbidden. Ifornioatioii and adultery 
aro ]iunisliablo with death. Tlicir dead are not 
Imrioil, hat exposed on an iron grating in tlie 
Daklima, or Tower of Bilonec, to the fowls of the 
air, to tlio dew, and to tho sun, until the llesh has 
ilLsappoarod, and the hlcaohiiig hones fall tlirongli 
into a iiit lioiioath, from which tlioy are aftei'ward.s 
Toiiiovod to a Hubtevranoan cavern. 

Almra-Mazilho being the origin of light, life 
symbol is tho sun, with the moon and tho planets, 
and in default of them tho (ire. Tcinples and 
altaw iiinst for ever be fed with the lioly hro, 
brought down, according to tradition, from heaven, 
and the sullying of whose llamo is punisliahje with 
death. Tlie prie.sts themselves aiiproaoli it only 
with a half-mask -m'er the face, and never touch 
it hut with holy instruiiients. But however great 
tho awe felt by Parsees with re.spect to Jiio and 
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light ( they are almost the only eastern nation who 
abstain from smoking), yet 'they never consider 
tiiese as aiiytliing hut emblems of divinity. Tiie 
fires are of five kinds. There are also live kinds of 
‘Sacrifice.’ which teim, however, is rather to be 
understood in the sense of a sacred action — in- 
cluding the slaughtering of animals; prayer; the 
sacrifice of e.vpiation, consisting either (n) in flagel- 
lation or (5) in gifts to tlie priest; and, lastly, the 
sacj'ilice for the souls of tlie dead. Tlie pii’iifica- 
tinn of physical and moral impurities is eflecteil, 
in the first place, hy cleansing with holy water, 
earth, &e. ; next, hy prayeis and tlie recitation 
of the divine word ; hut other self-castigations. 
fasting, celihacy, &c. are considered hateful to 
tlie Divinity. Tlie ethical code may he suninied 
Ul) in the three word-s — purity of thouglit, of 
word, and of deed i a religion ‘ that is for all, 
and not for any particidar nation,’ as the Parsees 
say. Various superstitions have in the course of 
the tribulations of ages aiul the intimacy n-ith 
neighbouring countries defiled the origdnal* purity 
of tliis creed, and its forms now vary much 
among the different commnnities of tlie' present 
time. There are two main sects amongst tliem, 
as well as Conservatives and Liberals in usage, the 
latter allowing many innovations resisted hy the 
OtllCl'S. 

For further information, see the .articles Persiu, ZCND- 
Avest.v, ZonOASTEii (and works there quoted). Devil; 
Monier Williams, il/odern India ( dtlied. 18tl7); Houtuin- 
Schindler in the Ztsciir. DeuUi'h. Murnenl, Ocs., .v.v.xvi ; 
Haug, Emti/s on the Sacred Lamitnuje, tVi-itinys, and 
lieUijion of the Farscea (2d ed. by West, 1878); Hove- 
laocpie, V Areata, Xomiatrc, et le J/a:driaine (ISSO) ; and 
Dosftbhai Fjamji Kivraka, C.S.I., Itiatorii of the Parsis 
{'2 vols. lend, 1884). 

Parsley {PeiroscUnitm), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Umhelliferic. Tlie species are 
annual or biennial, branching, smooth, herh.aceous 
plants, with variously pinnated leaves. Common 
Parsley (P. setiirum), which lias tripinnate shining 
leaves, one of our best-known culinary plants, is 
a native of the .south of Europe, growing chiefly 
on rocks and old walls, and naturalised in soin'e 
parts of England. The cultivation of parsley is 
extremely .simple, seed requiring to he .sown annu- 
ally in order to keep up a constant supply. .A. 
variety with curled leaflets is geneially iivefeiTed 
to the emniiion kind with plain leaflet.-, as finer 
and more beautiful, being often used as a gainlsh ; 
it is also safer, as the poisonous Eool'.s Par-ley 
(q.v.) is sometimes gathered hy mistake instead 
of the other. Hamburg Parsley is a variety with 
a large white carrot-like root, cultivated for tlie 
sake of its root, and much in the same way as tlie 
carrot or par.-nip. To produce large roots and of 
delicate flavour a very rieli soil is required. The 
foliage of parsley Is not merely of use for flavouring 
soups, &e., hut is nutritious at tlie same time that 
it is stimulating, a quality whicli it .seems to derive 
from an essential oil present in every part of tlie 
plant. P.ar.-,]ey contains also a peculiar gelatinous 
sukstance called Apiiite. The bruised leaves of 
parsley are sometimes employed as a stimulating 
poultice. The seeds are a deadly poison to ra.any 
birds, and when powdered they are sometimes nsed 
for killing lice. 

Parsnip [Pastinaca], a genus of plants of the 
natural order Uiubelliferie, having compound um- 
bels with neither general nor partial involucres ; 
yellow flowers, with roiindisli, involute, shai^j- 
pointed petals ; calyx almost without teeth ; fruit 
dnrsally compressed and fiat, with a broad border, 
the ridges very fine. The species are annual, bien- 
nial, or perennial berks, with carrot-like, often 
fle.sliy roots and pinnate leaves. The Common 
Parsnip ( P. sativa ) is a native of England, although 
362 


not of Scotland, ami i- abiimlant in ‘•ome di-tiict-, 
particularly in chalky ami giavelly -uib. It i- ako 
founil in many jiarts of Eiiiopc and of the iimtii of 
-Asia. Iti- a hienniiil, with arignlai fminwi-d stern. 
2 to 3 feet high, piim.ate leave- with ov.ate leaflet'-, 
rathei shining, cut ami seiiated, and a thiee-lohed 
terminal leaflet. The unit of the wild idant is 
white, aromatic, iimcilagiiimi-, .sweet, hiit with 
some acridne— ; ami inimiou- effeet-i have fullowed 
from it- u-e. Cultivation ha- greativ modified the 
qualities both of the root and foli.ige, remleiing 
them iiiucli more hhind. The pai-iiiii h.a- long been 
ciiltiv.ated for the sake of its loot, wliich in culti- 
v.ation has greatly incre.a-ed in -i/e and heconie 
more ile.shy. The flavour is di-liked hv snriie, as 
well a- the ton great sweetne— , hut highly reli-hed 
hy other.-; ami the root of the Ji.ai-iii]i i- more 
niitritimis than that of the canot. The jiiodiice is 
also on many soil- of l.arger quantity ; and .altliougli 
the p.ai-nip delight- in a very open rich soil, it will 
.-iioeeed in clayey soil- fiir too stiff for tlie cairot. 
It i.- i.athei remiiikalde tliat it ha- not liecn exten- 
sively cultivated a- a fiehl-crnp, ami for tlie feeding 
of cattle, except in tlie Channel T-lainl- and in 
limited di-tviet- of continental Europe, more e-pe- 
cially a- cattle aie very fond of it ; and not only 
I- the tle-li of cattle fed' on it of excellent quality, 
hut the blitter of daiiy-cow- fed an jiar-niii- in 
winter i- -aid by many to be superior to that pro- 
duced by almo-’t any otliCT kiml of winter-feeding. 
The mode of eultiv.ation of the par-nip -carcely 
ilifl'ejs fioni tliat of the canot. Tlieie me .-everal 
varieties in cultivation. X veiy barge variety called 
corpinine, cultivated in tlie C'h.annel Island,- on ileeji 
sandy .soils, ha- roots sometime- 3 or 4 feet long ; 
but tlii-is fully twice the onlinaty length, and there 
is a sm.alicr tnruip-ronied variety .-nnietimes culti- 
vated in garden- wliere the soil is very -hallow. 
The parsniji is used chiefly in wiiiier, whether for 
the table or for feeding cattle. It i- itiipioved 
rather tiian injured by frost, but is apt to become 
ntalit if allowed to remain too long in the ground, 
and exhibits acrid qualities after it ha.s begun to 
grow again in siiring. The root of the paisiiip i- 
much u-ed in the nortli of Ireland for making a 
fermented liquor with yeast and hops, .and hulh in 
England and Ireland'for making mnnip vine. 
.A spirit is also obtained fiom it similar to that of 
the pot.ato. .Anothei species, the Cut-leaved Par- 
snip or Sekakul (P. Seldthil), having pinnatifid 
cut leaflets, a native of India, Syria, and Enypt, 
is cultivated in the Levant, and is veiy similar in 
its ii.-es to the common par-nip. 

Parson, the incumbent of a benefice in a paii-b. 
He is called parson (Lat. persumi) because be 
represents the church for seveial purpose.s. See 
Cleegv. 

Parson Bird. See Ho^■EY-E.vTEK. 

Parsons, F.vthep. Eobert, the chief of the 
English Je.suits in their golden age, and a man of 
remarkable talents and achievements, was boni 
of respectable parent.- in Somerset.-hire in 15411 
When eighteen year.? of age be passed from the 
free school at Taunton to St ilaryk Hall, Oxford, 
.and after two years niigiated to Ilalliol College, 
wdiere he took his degrees of bachehiv and master, 
and became a fellow and tutor. Heie he twice took 
the oath abjuring the papal supiemacy, hut he 
never received order.- in the English Church. His 
enemies in college brought charge- against hiiii 
which led to lii-i forced retirement fiom Oxfoid in 
1574. He sliortly afterwards hecanie a Eornan 
Catholic, and went to Padua with a view of there 
studying medicine, hut, soon changing his mind, 
he set out on foot to Rome, and offered himself to 
the Society of Je»ns, whicli he entered July 1575. 
He was ordained prie.st in 1578. Vi'hen in the 
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following yoav Dr (afierwanls Cdriliiiiil ) Allen, 
Hiilierior of tlio TJoiiay seminary, succoodod in per- 
Huadiug tlie Joauits to join with the Heminaiy 
priests in the work of the Enylisli mission, Parsons 
an<l (lampion ((pv.) were selected for the now 
venture. They left Uoiue in April I, '580, with 
strirb injunctions to meddle neither directly nor 
indirectly in allairs of .state. Par.snns landed at 
Dover, Juno 11, disguised as a merchant of jewels, 
in a coat of ‘ Imll' laid with gold-lace, with hat 
and feather.' Ilia activity and .success look both 
Catholics and Protestants by .sni prise. Ho oiii- 
ployed six priiiter.s on a secret pre.ss, and hy the 
ra]iidity of his nioveinonts for twolvo montlis 
hallled' all the attumi)t.s of the government to 
catch Iiim. Hut .soon after tlie appreliniiKiou of 
his coiupaiiion, Cam])ioii, iu July 1581, Parsons 
found it prudent to e.scapo to the tloutiiieiit, from 
which ho never again returned to England. 

Meanwhile, following the natural hoiitof his mind, 
and ignoring or (svad lug his original instructions, ho 
hud hu.sicd hims<!lf with state intrigues, .sounded 
the political dispositious of inllucntial Catholic lay- 
men when treating with them of tlioir cou.scieiicos, 
and thought out schemes for the subjection of Eng- 
land to the pope hy force of arms. In Normandy, 
vdiithor he at lir.st rotireil, h(! had oonferenoes with 
the Duke of Guise and with Father Creighton, who 
had heon despalchod hy the pope into Scotland to 
negotiate with Iho Duke of IjUuuox for the liheva- 
tion of the (iuoon of Soots ; and a little later, dni'ing 
Ajiril and May 1582, ho was at Paris conferring 
with the Provincial of tho Froncli .fesnits, tlie 
Avcliliishn|) of Glasgow, tho papal unneio, and 
tho agent of the king of Spain, concerning a pro- 
ject for the invasion of England. Tho plan, wliich 
was (diiolly the olts|)ring of Parsons' brain, was 
carried hy Croighton lo the pope, and hy Pai-soim 
himself to King Philip at Madrid, Now hogaii 
Ids intimacy and iMlhumoo with tho Spanish king, 
and tho seidos of political enterprises which eul- 
ininated in tho Armada of 1588. Allairs of state 
did not, however, oxolusively ooonpy the Jesuit's 
active mind. At Rouen in 1582 ho hail Irnishod 
his hook, the OkviHlian Dim'tari;, which has found 
favour with Protestant divines j and, ivith the aid 
of the Duke of Guise,, ho founded at Eu a scuiiuary 
for youths iu preparation for the eolloges of iJouay 
and Romo. For a short time in 1588 ho was vector 
of the college at Romo; and after tho failure of the 
Avmada he organised sominaviea or clerical estah- 
lislunents for his countryman at Valladolid in 1589, 
St Lnear iu 1591, Seville and Lisbon in 1592, and 
at St Omor in 151);l. Tn tho reaction which followed 
oil the death of Allen (1595) the jealousy and 
sn.spieion with which the more loyal section of tho 
filorgy had for some time regarded the .amhitions 
Hellenics of tho Jesuits and the Spanish party 
developed into a Pcandalou.s quarrel. Disturliaiices 
broke out among the prisoiievs at Wisheaeh and in 
tho English college at Koine. Pai'.sons, who wont 
from Madrid to Rome lo again as.sume the rector- 
ship of the English college, now porsnadoil the 
pope to appoint tleorgc Hlaekwoll (q.v.), a partisan 
of the >Josints, as archpriest over the, secular clergy, 
with tho view of keeping the ohief direction of 
allairfl, political and ecolesiastioal, in his own 
liandH. The appointment was resisted hy tho 
leaders of the seculars M'ith an anlmo.sity which 
threatened to oveate a seliiaiii. Parsons, upon 
whom the odium of the appointment ehiolly foil, 
was accused of deceiving the popo, of tyranny over 
the clergy, and of oontinueil treason against his 
country. The Btringeney of the jiennl laws againdt 
Catliolics was laid at his door. An appeal carried 
to Rome liy four delegates of tho secular clergj' 
led to a diminution of the Je, suits’ power, Ihougli 
Pai’.sons persisted to the end in resisting the en- 


deavonns of his opponoiiLs to obtain an epiaconal 
government. lie died at Koine, as rector of tlm 
English college, April 15, 1010. 

His indusiry and iiower of work were extra 
ordinary. lie wrote English forcibly and Incidlv 
and w.as a master in the arts of controversy. Kig 
domineering spirit and poHtiea! partisainsbip created 
for him hitter enemies, while his mode of proaeout 
ing his ends justly exposed him to charges of 
douhlc-dealing, equivocation, and reckless slander 
of hi.s opponents. He was otherwise irreproacliahle 
in his private morals. His amhition was for liig 
oriler and not for himself, and ho niode.stly .avoided 
the cai’diiiaP.s hat. lie know liow on occasions to 
exercise tact and prudence, and, when it was his 
purpose to do so, no one could write witli nioi’e 
pei’Hua.sive piety. Among the best known of Ids 
volniiiiiiona pnhlieations is The Confirmee on the 
next Siiccesmoii tn tho Crown, wriLlen with tlie 
ns.sls(,aiice of Allcm and Sir Francis Englelield in 
favour of tlie infanta of Spain. He here in.siats on 
the right of the people to set aside, on religions 
grounds, the natural heir to the throne ; and advo- 
cates principle.s which afterwards olitained for him 
the title of the first English Whig. Parliament 
(35 Eliz.) uiaile it treason to possess a copy of the 
Ixiok, which was rcjiviutod in the interests of (Irom- 
well in Ui48. Tt was again reprinted in 1681, and 
publicly burned at tlxford in 1083. Another cnrimia 
work by Parsons, for some lime disseminated in 
inaiin.sc.riiit only, iv.as \m MomorUd for the lieforma- 
iinn, in which lie lays down nilcs for the gnidaiice of 
the governnient, in the expected event of England’s 
subjection to llio pope. The book -was vend at 
diiiiior-timo in the Eiiglisli college at Valladolid 
ivhcii Pliilip was preparing anolliei' Aniiada. Tlie 
Jesuit’s power of invective may be seen in Ids 
Itcsjxiiinii) (id lili;.tdH'thiK (dieimn—w hitter Hhel 
on the qm-on’s niiniHLors in reply to the royal 
pi’oclamalrion of November 1591. His yl^iwfn/y'fnr 
tlie govenmiont of the arelqnicst (KiOl) is liistoi'i- 
eally interesting, w’liilo Ids ManifesiuUon of the 
Great Volin Tl’mf Spirit of Certain in Eutiland 
calling Thenmehos Secular i^riests, a passioimte 
attack upon tho eouduet and morals of his clerical 
lirethren, e.xhihits him on his weakest side. 

An impartial biograjiby of this inaiiy-siiloil personality 
is still a desideratum. A brief skutoli of Ins life and 
works will Im found in lYooil’s Alkemv (ii. 83), nml from 
other points of vioiv in Dodd's Ohuroh Bhtorn and 
Oliver's CaUectiom. Tho host estinmto of his cliaraoter 
as a Jesuit missionary i,s that hy llioliai'd .Simpson in his 
Life of (htmjium, whero Parsons’ oaraor iu ISngland is 
fully traced. For Ids jiolitical iiitvigurs hotwoen 1532 
and 1095 tlio Lcttern and flicmorials of Cardinal A lien, 
published hy tho Fathors of tlio Oratory, must bo con- 
sulted. An aooount of Ids quarrels with the seoulnr 
clergy will ho found in tho Conflicts of Jesuits and Secidan 
in ihu Itcij/n of Jilhahrth, hy tho presont writer ; and a 
nniuher of loiters imd dooinncnls, with much raiBcoll.anoous 
iiiforiualiun illustrating tho whole ]ioriod of his activity, 
aro soatlored through the volumes of Tiornoy’s Dodd ond 
Mr Foley's ficrords of the Emjlish Province of the .3. J. 

ParsonstOlVH, or Biliit, a market-town in 
King’s Genii ty, Ireland, on the river Ilvosua, 89 
milo.s hy rail \V. of Dnlilin. The castle, anciently 
the scat of the O’Carrols, was granted liy James 
1. to Lanreiioo Parsons, anoo.stor of the pre.pnt 
pvopriotor, tho I'larl of Kosso. Pavsoiistowii is a 
liaiidsonio, rvoll-hnilt town, with a statue of the 
Hnke of Cnrabnrland, tho victor of Unlledeii, and a 
bronze statue ( 1876) by Foley of tho Earl of Bobbc, 
the astronomer. Pop. <1955. 

ParlUcnogeucsis (from the Gr. parihenos, ‘a 
virgin,’ and genesis, ‘production’), asexual repro- 
duction. See Generation, s (Alternation of). 

Pfll'tlicnoil (Gr., ‘maiden’s-ohamhev’), the 
temple of Athena (q.v.) at Athens, probably the 
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niobt perfect speeinien of Greek arcliitecturc. It 
is a great Doric temple, erected, under the pupier- 
intendence of Phidia*, by Ictiims and C'allieiates, 
of Peiitelic marhle, uitli eight pillars in the width, 
and fifteen at each .side (not counting those at the 
cnmer-s). The total length is 228 feet; height to 
top of [ledinient, Ct feet. This niagnilieeut relic of 
Pericleau times stood little injured hy weather or 
war until, when it was being used as a Turkish 
magazine in 1687, a bomb from a Venetian mortar 
burst within, and the e.\-[)loaion lediieed tlie build- 
ing to its present ruined condition. Illustrations 
will he found at Greek Akciiiti;ctijEE ; a view of 
the ruins at Athen.S ; and part of the frieze at 
Elgin Marelks. See the Dilettanti Society’s 
At/teniati Arcliita-tiira (1S5I ; now ed. 1SS9). 

Partlienopean Republic. See Naples. 

Partllia, anciently a distiict in what is now 
noitliern Per.^ia, lay between Media on the west 
and Bactria on the ea.st, wa.s separated from the 
Caspian Sea on the north hy the savage land of 
Hyrcania, and was honlered on the south hy the 
Iranian deserts. The Parthians were of Scythian 
descent, immigi'ants an<l nomads, who eventually 
adopted the Jledian dress and a send- Aryan spcecli. 
B;it in war they clung to their national habits : 
they alivays fought on horseback, and both horse 
and rider were clad throughout in scale armour; 
their weapons were bow.s and arrows, which they 
discharged hackward.s during pretended flight as 
well a.s forwards in direct attack. Their armies 
were made up principally of slaves, commanded hy 
their masters, the aristociatio nucleus of the Par- 
thian nation. Parthia was subject sHeee.s."ively 
to the Assyrian.s, the Jledea, Persians, Greeks 
(Alexander the Great and his generals), and the 
Seleuoids of Syria. In or about 250 b.C. a chief 
named Aisaees founded an independent kingdom 
in Hyrcania ; his brother and succes.sor, Tiridates, 
established himself in Parthia in 241 B.c. But the 
early kings of Parthia had nineh ado to maintain 
tlieir position against their suzerain.s, the Seleiicid 
‘ great kings ; ’ and it was not until llitliridates I. 
(171-138) ascended the throne, and had sulidned I 
Bactria, Media, and Babylonia, that tlie Parthian 
princes shook off completely the Syrian (Greek) 
yoke and became independent. This king made 
Parthia supreme in Iran. He greatly strengthened 
his power hy resting it in great (lart upon the Magi 
(q.v.) and the ancient creed of Zoroaster. In the 
reign of his successor the Seleucid king made a 
determined effort to recover the lost provinces in 
Iran, hut the e.xpedition cost liim his life and bis 
army (129 li.c. ). No sooner was tins enemy dis- 
po.sed of than another and moie formidable foe 
appeared in the east — the Scythians. They de- 
feated and slew (128) Phraate.s, king of Parthia, 
levied tiihute from Ids Idngdom, and established 
tliemselves within its borders. During the first 
half of the Ist centuiy the Parthian kings, hy 
interfering in the affairs of Armeiua, fir.->t came 
into contact with the Romans. The unprovoked 
invasion of Mesopotamia hy Crassus (53 B.c.), his 
disastrous defeat and his deotli, make the fir-st act 
in the drama of real conte.st that then ensued 
between Rome and Parthia. The lemaining acts 
were the conquest of Syria and Palestine hy 
Parthia ( 40-38 ) ; tlie disastrous campaign of Antony 
in Armenia (36 B.C.); then, after a centnry and 
a half of, in Parthia, mostly intenial dissensions, 
the renewal of hostilities hy Trajan (113-117 A.D.); 
the brilliant campaign of Avidius Cassius (164- 
165); the capture of Ctesiplion by Severus (199) 
and his repulse before Atra( 201); and the defeat of 
Afacrinus, the Roman emperor, and his ignominious 
payment of fifty million denarii to his enemy (217- 
218), During nearly all this period the Euphrates 


lyas looked njum hy both coiohatant-^ as the finntier 
linelietween their lespeetive piopiiv^. The Paithiuii 
cajdtal vv.as Cte-iplion, a 'uhuih or tn in-e.'iidtid 
with Seleucia, all through the duel with llunie. 
The Paithiiin eniiiire was overtliiuun in a battle 
fought in 224 ( or 227 ) hy A i da-lii; , a prince of Perris, 
a province of ancient Iran, uho founded the subse- 
quent dynasty of the Sa.'s, wills (-ee Persia ). The 
Parthian kings during the most lliiuii.sldug period 
of their power used Greek os their otiicial language, 
adopted .some of the (tieek deities, uiul in otlier 
ways put themselves under tlie iiilluenoc of Greek 
civilisation. But the hold of this civilisation giew 
weaker as time went on, and Greek ceased to be 
the oliieial language ill the 2d century .t.D. 

See histories of Parthia by Eawlinron ( ), Schneid- 
erwii-th ( Hcihgc-nstnilt. 1S74I. and Spiegel (Leip. lSb7). 

Partiok, a town of banaikshire, prettily “itu- 
.ited, cliietly on a rising giound on the Kelvin, 
immediately above its jmietion ivirh tiie I'lyrle, 
and 3 miles VNW. of Tlie Gross of Glasgow, of 
which city it now forms a siihmh. Niiie-teiitiis of 
tlie workmen of Particle are engaged in sliiplmild- 
ing-yai'ds, Imt there are aho many tlonr-mills, 
cotton-factories, and hleacli-iields. A large iuvi- 
portion of the inhaliitants are engaged in linsiness 
in Glasgow, .and for their accommodation extensive 
ranges of h.nidsome villas iiave been hnilt here. 
Paitick was made a police-luirgh in is.i2-6(i. Pop. 

( 1851 ) 3131 : ( 1881 ) 27,410. ,Nee IVallace'.s PioA4 
ri/Gornii (1S77). 

PartiniOO, a town of Bicily, 32 miles SIV. or 
Palermo hy lail. Pop. 21,000. 

Partiier.sliip i.s tlie relation wliidi subsists 
between persons cairying on linsiness in coriimon 
witli a view to prollt. Technically it has no lefer- 
ence to the relation between sh'arelmlders and a 
limited cmiipauy. Tlie law of partneiAiip for tlie 
United Kingdom has been placed on a clear and 
intelligiVde footing hy the Pnitneislup .Vet, 1800, 
.'.3 ami 54 Viet. chap. "SO, w hich does not change the 
law established by decisions, hut .state, s it in an 
authoritative manner. Joint tenancy, or joint 
property, or sliaring gross returns does not hy 
itself liiakc a man a partner. Tlie leceipt of a 
sliare of net profit.s is a .strong indication of part- 
nership, but it is noi conelu.sive in such cases as a 
creditor, a servant or agent, the widow or eliild of 
a deceassed partner, the^•cudor of the good-will of 
a bn.siness, receiving ]ia}'ment or remuneration by 
way of a shave in net profits. ’Where tlie person 
carrying on the husinc.'S becomes Isankriipt, liovv- 
ever, the creditor or vendor wlio i,s paid out of jirotits 
is postponed to the otlier creditors. In Scotland 
the firm is a legal person distinct from the indi- 
vidual partneiK, but a partner may bo eliarged on a 
decree against the firm, and on pajment of a firm 
debt is entitled to relief //co tatit horn the fimi and 
the other partners. In all ordinary tran.sactions 
each partner, as agent, binds tlie firm, unless the 
person dealt with Knows that the partner has in 
tact no authority. The firm is not bound where 
the partner pledges its credit for a purpose appar- 
ently not connected with the husines.s. In England 
and Ireland tlie partiieis are lialde jointly, in Scot- 
land severally, for firm debts ; in England and 
Ireland the estate of a deceased partner is subject 
to prior payment of separate debts. The firm is 
lialne for tfie misapplication by a partner of pro- 
perty received by the finn, except in tlie ease of 
property of wliicii the partner is trustee when the 
other partners have no notice of the trast. Every 
person who by words or conduct holds himself out 
as a partner, dr permits liimself to be so repre.sented 
hy others, is liable to anybody who relied on such 
representations. But this will not make tlie exec- 
utors of a deceased partner liable because the name 
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of the (leecahotl lian lieon uhkiI by llic lirni after bis 
AciiUl Tlio adinissionM of a partner l)iiul ttio lirm, 
anil notice oE any fact to a partner is also notice to 
the linn, except in the case of a fraud upon the 
iivin. A new partner iloos not boconie liable, nor 
(loos a rotiriiip; partner coaao lo be liable, to existing 
creilitoia, lint Iho consent of creilitoi'S to disebarge 
a rotiriiig inirtnur, or to accirpt tlie now linn as tbo 
only dublor, is easily prosnined from a course of 
conimcroial deiilhig. Coutiiiuing guarautces or 
cautLouary obligations are revoked as to future 
tvanaaetiiins by any change in the cnnstitiition of 
tlio linn wliicb is dcditor or creditor in the obliga- 
tion. Uides.s the I'oiilmry appears, ]iri)i)(!ity bought 
willr the money of tbo linn i.s held to have been 
bmiglit on aeeonnt of tlie linn, llevitalde property 
iiongUt for the linn i.s treated as nuivalde net ween 
partners. ITnless otbciwisc agreed, all partners are 
entitled to share equally in prolits anil eanital, and 
iiiiist contiibnto equally to losses. Tlie Mini must 
inilemnify eveiy partner in respeet of nriqier pay- 
nioiiLs iiiiulo and liabilities nnilcrtaken liy bini. If 
apaitne.r advanceH capital beyond bis .share, hois 
entitled to interest at 5 per cent. Kvery piirtiier 
may take part in iiianagnnient, lint no jiaituer is 
enl'itlud to rcimincratioii for .so doing. 

No now partner may bo introilnced without tbo 
consent of all the iitber iiarinens. Tiro niajority of 
iiavtnevs eannnl expel a partner. Every partner 
lias aoco.ss to the (inn books. If no time lias been 
iixeil for the duration of tbo (Inn, any partner may 
at any time dissolvo it li.y notieo to In's eopartnoin. 
If the parineis go on trnding after the time fixed for 
dissolution they are iiresumed to do so under their 
former agreement so far as that may bo applied to a 
pavtnerHbiji at will, livery iiartuer must account 
lo the firm for any benelit I'leiivod by bim from any 
partiiei'sliip traiisaclioii, or any n.sci of parlner.sbip 
jiriiperty or Im.sine.ss coniieetioii. 'fbe same rule 
aiiplies it witlnmt eotisciit a partner carries on a 
Rejiaiate Imsincss comiieting with tbo fnm. An 
assiguation by a partner to his credilor ol a sbare 
in till' IiuhIik'.ss does not eiilitle the credilor lo 
inspect books, or to require aceimnt.s, or to interfere 
ill management, but nieruly to receive share of 
profits, or lo receive tlia value of the share wlien 
realised on dissolution. Apart fiom agreement, 
parlnevsbip is dissolved by the death or bank- 
niplcy of any partner, nr by the business becom- 
ing unlawful, li'urthcr, the court may decree .a 
dis.solutioii (1) wlicro )iartner is of iiormiuicntly 
uiiHiraiid mind; (2) when jiarlucr bocoincs per- 
nianeiitly ineapablo of performing bis duties; (S) 
when partner’s conduct prejudicial!, y alfecls tbo 
carrying on business ; (4) wlie'n partner persistently 
breiik.s tbo agreement, or .so eondiieks bimsolf 
tliat it is not reasonably practicable for tbo other 
partiiens to act with him; (fi) when the business 
can only be carried on at a loss. A person dealing 
witli a lirm after clninge in i(s eonstitntion is ontitled 
to treat all fqiJKO'ijiif members of the iirm as still 
partners niilil he reeeii'os notice of Dio cbaiigo. 
A reliring partner, not known to bo a partner, i.s 
not liablo for dcbl.s eonlraeted after bis retirement. 
After di.s.soliilion Die autlmrity of iiartners to bind 
the firm continnes so far as iieecHsavy for a pvoiior 
winding up — vi/.. in liaviug lUe property of the 
narlnership applied to iiayment ol the debts and 
liiibilitios of the lirm, and tbo snrplii.s as.sctH applied 
in payment of wliat i.s dim to the partncivs after 
dednoting what is duo by Die jiarluens to the 
lirm. If after a partner's death or retirement the 
otlior partners carry on l)nsinGs.s without any settle- 
ment of accounts, they mu.st account for share of 
prolits or pay interest at 5 per cent, in tbo option 
of the outgoing partner or tire reprosontativc.s of 
deceased partner. An oplinii lo pnroba,so, however, 
is generally given by the contract in suoli eases. 


In .Scotland, n.s already stated, tbo lirm is a 
distinct persona. Therefore in aotion.s by or 
against the lirm Die individual partners need not 
bo iianiod, though in praeticc one or two of them 
generally are named. Each partner may .also sue 
tbo lirm ; and the lirm may be .sequestrated with- 
out any of tbo partners being seqnu.stiated. 

Tbo law of tbo United State.s is Imseil on English 
common law, but many of the stales of the Unioir 
have their own s]iccial legislation ; and, contrary to 
tbo practice of ISritaiii, hmilcd piartner.sbips, re-sem- 
bliiig the b'reneh Kneietus en Cmnniandito (see 
CiiMMANlUTK), arc fully recognised. On this snb- 
jeet the New T'ork legislation has been generally 
followed ; the i/c»rral paiTners being rospimsilile, 
the special partners Uiible only to the extent of the 
funds put by them into the coiice,rn. Creditors 
cannot directly proceed against the reproseiitative.s 
of a deeoased ]iartner. 

.See Sir N. Lindlcy’s Treatise on the Zaw of Partner- 
ship (litb ctl. 1M)] ), the great authority ; also d. r.u&ons’ 
Krposition of tin l’rini'i)>lcs of J’ortnersliip (1KS9); F. 
Pollook's Diijrst of the Ztiw of Partnership (ftli eil, 1888) ; 
aiul, for the United .Stiitu.s, Kent’s Commentaries (13th 
oil. 1H81), and Story, latii of Purtnirsleip (1841). See 
also the articles Coiii’ANY, Coni'OHA'l'iON. 

I'sivtritItKt', [I’erdix], a genus of gallinaceons 
birds, of tbo family T'etriumiiUi', having a sluiit, 
.strong bill, iiiilcod at the base ; tbo upper mandible 
conve.x, bent down at the tip; tlie wiiig.s luid tail 
short; the tarsi as Avell as the toe.s naked, tbo Uisi 
not ajiurred. Tlie Coiiiiium I’ai'tridgo nr Qrny 
I’artridge (i'. einerca) is tlio nuist plentiful of all 
game-birds in Britain, and bocomos incroasingly 
plentiful as enltivation is extended, wbil,st tlie 
range of Die nmorfowl i.s lestrietuil. lienee it lias 



a, Couuuoii ravtridgo {Pcrelke ointrea ) ; b, Keel-logged 
riu'tridgo ( P. rufa). 


greatly increased during Die lOtb ocnlnry in 
Britain, and, tliougli not jiroserved to Dio same 
extent as are ])lu;asantH, it all'erils conhideriibla 
siierl. It is not found in the Outer TIelirides. On 
tlio continent of Unrojic it is abundant in almost 

all districts suitable to its babils, from Scandinavia 

to Die Mediterranean, lunl is fiinndal.so in the north 
of Africa, and in some parts of Die we.st of Asia. 
It varies oonsidoralily in size, those found in rich 

araiile lands being generally Die largest, and ahont 

12^ iuclina iu entire length, whilst tbo.se wJuoh 
iulmliit jioorer and more nplaiid districts, or where 
boatlior abounds, are rather smaller. The female 
i.s rather smaller Dian Dio male. The npiier parts 
of bulb are ash-gray, Hnoly varied with brown and 
black; the male 1ms a deeji ehcstiiut oiesoent- 
sbaped .spot on Die breast, wbieli is almo.st or 
altogellier wanting in Die female. A variety called 
Die Morrntaiu I’lirtrulgo lias tbo ]ilumage brown. 
The Partridge is seldom forrnd far from eiiltivatod 
land. It feeds on grain and other seeds, insects 
and tboir larva' and pnpai ; and the pnpiu of ants 
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are generally the food honf;lit at lirst for the yonii;;. 
The nest is usually on the giouiid, anion',' bmsh- 
wond and louf' grass, or in fields of clover nr corn, 
and geneially contains from twelve to twenty ea'g-. 
The young rmi as soon as they are luitclicd. ' JJoth 
paients show a very strong attachment to their 
young, and gieat courage in repelling assailants ; 
they have also lecour&e, like many other hiids, to 
stratagem to draw off the most powerful unil 
dangeinns enemies, .such as dog-., in another direc- 
tion, Ihitteiing close before them as if hroken- 
winged, whilst the hrood escape. T'ntil the end 
of autumn the parent hiids and their hrooil keep 
together in a covey ; late in the season several 
coveys often unite into a pi'cl-, when it hecomes 
much more dillicnlt for the sportsman to appioaeh 
them. Tlie liight of the paitridge is strong and 
rapid for a short distance, hut it does not seem to 
he capahie of a Imig-sustained liight. The eggs of 
piartudges are often hatched, and the young Idrils 
reaied, hy the domestic hen, the chief leiiuEite 
being a plentiful supply of ants when the hiids are 
very young. Partrirlges thus reared heeoiiie very 
tame, hub they .seldom breed in the at iary. 

The Red-legged Partiidge (P. riifa or Ciieculh 
I'ufa, the genua or siih-geniis Caccahis being dis- 
tinguished hy a nidiiiientaiy blunt .spur on the 
tarsi) Is a native of the south of Europe and of the 
Channel fsland.s, often called the Freiicli Partridge. 
It is now also plentiful in some part' of England, 

E ai'ticularly Norfolk and Suffolk, into which it has 
een introduced, and whence it has largely drhen 
out the cniuiiion breed. It is said to hate been 
brought to England from (lueriisey during the 
reign of Cliailes If, j and the Froncli Revolution 
of 1789, with its sudden abolition of the game-laws, 
is said hy Carlyle to have caused ‘two signs— 
emigrant iliglita of French seignems, emigrant 
winged flight.s of French game.’ The red-leg is 
rather larger than the coniiiion partridge, stronger 
on the wing, and less easily approached hy the 
sportsman, whilst it is also less esteemed for the 
table. The upper parts are of a reddish-ash colour ; 
tlie throat and cheeks white, hounded hy a collar 
of black, which expands in black sitots on the 
breast; and the aides exhibit bars of black. The 
pliini.age is smooth. Two other .species, nearly 
allied to this, are found in some of the southern 
parts of Eiirojie. India has a iiumhcr of species. 
The habits of all the species much rcsemhle tliuse 
of the common partridge, hut the P. v/ifii piefer.' 
heavy clay land and heath', in which lespect it 
greatly differ.s from the gray partridge.— The name 
partridge is sometimes loosely used su as to refer to 
the North American species of Grouse (tj.v.) niiil 
various species of Ortyx {see Virginian Quail), 
and in South .Viiierica ia sometimes given to the 
Tinamou {PJiyndiotus). 

Pavtridg'e Berry* See Gaultheria. 

Partrid^e-ivood, a very pretty hardwood 
fi-om the West Indies and Brazil ; the product of 
the leguminous tree Anilira iiicnius. See AndiR.V. 

Pasadena, a pretty country torvn in s.outheni 
California, 10 mile.s by rail E. of Los Angeles. It 
has a great hotel with accommodation for 500 
people, and a pop. of about 12,000. 

Pasar'gadte, one of the most ancient citie.s 
of the Persian.', containing a palace and gi'eat 
treasures, was in the province of Per.sis, and stood 
in a plain surrounded by mountains, on the river 
Cyrus. It is identiliod with ruins near the inodeni 
Murghal), north-east of ancient PersepolE, and 70 
miles north-east of the modern Shiraz. 

Pascagoula, a navigable river in the sonth- 
ea.stera part of jMis.si'sippd, and formed by the 
junction of the Leaf and Cliickasawhu. It lions 
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I 85 miles south to a 'iiiall h,ay of the 'aiiie iiunie 
I on the Gulf of ilexico. 

I Pascal, Br. lIsE, mie of the he't writf-i- and 
piofoimdc't thinkei' Fi.ance has proilucfd, was 
born of a good b-g.il f.iiiiih , at Clpriiiotit-l-Vii.'iinl 
in Auvergne, lOtb .Iiiiie 1028. Hi' father, Etienne 
. P.oscal, was it pie'ident of the f'oiiit of Aid' tliuie, 

I .and was bini'clf a uiaii of bigli chaiact'-r and 
' capacity : bis two surviving 'i'tcH, Gilb'-ite and 
j Jaci|iieiiiie, grew up beiintiriil and accomiiH'lied 
I vvoiiien, w ith something of their brothel's intellect 
and all Ids 'piritnal elevation of cbaiaeter. The 
elder of the two. Gilhcite (bom 1020), iii.'uiied her 
cousin M. Pi'-rier in 1041, penned a temh-i ami 
toiicliiiig sketch I'd her hiotlier's life, as n ell .i' her 
' sistei"', ami h.ad her own history written hv her 
gifted and aii'teif daughter Mai giiei ite ( 10411-1788). 
.lacijiielinc (hmn llH.-i) wrote vei'C' .is a chihl, and 
in iiiiiturer life iciii.aikahle lettei' and T/i'vy/iti 
' on the ‘ Mv'tciv of the Death of Cliil't.’ .After a 
, trouhleil .spiritual e.xpeiieiiee she liec.aine one of the 
^ 'i'tei-s of I’oit Rojal in 1(1.12, hiir faileil to hnd ail 
j the linppine" she .sought for, ami ilied nine yt-ar.s 
Inter, imiiiedi.'ttelv aftci linviiig been iiei'iiadci 
into suh'crihing .ag.ain't liei- (-riii'cienci; the foiiiin- 
lary ie(|uired fiom the Poit-Itoyali't', which 'he had 
vehemently reristed as ,a tre.i'On.'ilde hetr.nal of 
the c.aiise. Her hiother. at iii't willing to 'ulnuit, 

I now otfered the stioiigC't oi'po'itioii to any fmther 
I conccs'ion', and, at an interview with .AiiiaiiM, 
Nicole, and ts.iiiite Maithe, aigiied the point with 
such vehemence th.at he fell fainting to the gruiiinl. 

Their mother died in 1C’2C or 1628, and in lO.'lO 
their father went to live in Paris .amoiig't the men 
of science of his time. He trained Ills gifted son 
with the greatc't cnie. and Madiime Perier has 
told ns of the child'' n.'tnni'hiiig jiiecocity, how he 
refused to rc't without knowing the rea'on for 
cveiything, and how, when luii'jiO'tdy kept Horn 
inatlieniaticui hooks, he woiked out for liiiii'Clf 
at twelve the proposition' of Euclid as far ns the 
thirty-'econd m the fii't hook. .Still more, at 
sixteen he vviote a treati-e on conic section' which 
calleil forth the mingled inciediilify and .astonish- 
ment of De'i-aites, and indeed forms' the foundation 
of the luoilein treatment of the .'uhject. It was 
never pnldislied, hut Leihiiitz sivv it, and Pascal 
hiniselt g.ive a resume of it in his EiStii povv It's 
t’oHfjKts (1040). His father's ]iiotest agaiii't one 
of liielielien's fhi.aiidal iiiea'Uies hioiight him into 
troulde, and indeed druve him awhile into hiding, 
hut the caidinal'.s aiigei was abated hy the iiiter- 
ee.s.sious of Jacijiieline and her chaniiing .acting 
in a reiiresentalioii hy jouiig gills of Si'iidei'Ys 
L'Aiuoiir TyiKHHiijHC. Iliehelieii sent him as 
Intemlant to Hoiieii in 1641, and lieie about 1646 
an accident hruught him into contact with the 
Jansenist.', .and turned into a new cnneiit the 
destinies of his children. Here the hoy gave him- 
self to s-tm]y with unbroken devotion, despite 
wietclied health and almost incc-psant sufi'eiiiigs 
front nervous prostiation. To this period belongs 
his lit.st conveioion, and we lind liiiu in the 
intemperate zeal of a fir-t love te.stifying to the 
earnestness of his convictions hy denouncing to the 
archhisliop the errois in Hie teaching of a Capuchin 
monk .at Konen. In 1647 he puldislieil hi.s Xoiu'iUes 
Erperiencts mr le Vide, and next year occuiied Ills 
famous Pity de Dfluie experiments on atmospheric 
pressure, which may he said to have completed the 
woik of Galileo anil ToiricelU. The reputation he 
gained earned him the jealon.sy of Descartes, .and 
the attacks of the Jesuit fathem of Montferrand 
and Paris. 

His calculating machine was a brilliant achieve- 
ment of the first years at Eonen ; the later scien- 
tific lahours of liis life were coiitiilmtions to tlie 
iuliiiite'imal calculus, to the theory of the oquilih- 
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rium of IluidH, the luatlR'inatical theory of piob- 
aliility, anil (ho propel Lioh of the cyeloid. In the 
very last nioiitliH of liiM life we lind him Inisily 
ciiHiiHed in a Hcheme for ninuing ouinilmBcs on the 
stvaotH of I'aris. 

In the autumn of 1017 ho returned to Pavia, and 
wo lind liini fio((iiontl,y accoiiijianyinfj Jacipioline 
in her vinita to tho cliurch of I'ort Uoyal. Next 
year their fatliev letuvncd to Pavh aa Councilloi of 
State, and took the pair to Cloiniont for nearly 
two yeaiH. In Septeniher 1051 he died, and Jacque- 
line,' now free to carry out her desiio, joined Port 
Itoyal in thu January of 1052. Prom some of lior 
exai^geratud pIurhuh Paaoiil haa lieon needlessly 
supposed to have lived a woildly life with the Due 
do Hoaiino/! and nthe.r fiiends, and hia Disrours sur 
lus I'ctisiuim lie I'Amonv has lieen interpreted aa 
iiwpivod hy a hopiileaa iiassiou for Charlotte GoulUcr 
do Itoammz, the duke's hist or, thou about sixteen 
yeaiH old. Corlaiu it hroalho.s a goniiiuo pasMon 
thioughout, and thero can he little doniit that it 
was written out of .some leal experionee. IE Pascal 
did love her, It is most probable that he never told 
his love, for he contimiud to tlio eloso tho warm 
friend and eorrosiiondeut of herself and lior brother 
alike. She vacillated awhile hetwoun the eloistev 
and the world, passed tlivougli lior novitiate at 
Port Uoyal, then maniod tho Jhie do la h'cuillade, 
saw her ohildron die and her own liealth decay, 
and early sank into the grave. 

In the autumn of lesj PaaciiPa second conver- 
.siou ooeuucd, and from this period date those 
severe and nioomy auHteritios which darkened hia 
life and doulillosH liasteiiod him to the grave. The 
iiumodialo oocasion may have boon a narrow escape 
from death through his hoises runuiug away when 
driving to Nouilly, hut the iiioiiuuit tliat roinainod 
ever sacred in Ids memory was that of a romark- 
ahla vision or castasy, Novemlior 21!, lO.N, coiii- 
inemorati’d in a few hroken sentences of ini- 
piissionod and mystical dovotion in his Piofo.ssi()u 
of Paith, nr Anm'lot, as Comloicid. called it, wliioh 
was found aftor his death, copied in his own hand- 
writing both on jiaper and pavchuiont, ami sown 
into Ids doublet, hoing aiiparoutly stitched anew 
into every ehaiige of clotlie.s. (See, hut only for 
its fucks, Ldlut’s L’Amulrtte dc IhtmU, ItiJG.) 
Prom thi.s timo a eomiiloto change passed over 
Ids life ; ho subjected Idiusclf to the most rigid 
mortilications, cdmph'to denial of self, houndloss 
charity, and absolute (diedioiice to his sjdritual 
director, and over wore around his liody a girdle 
of iron, thu sharp points of which ho would pwess 
into his Jlesh when he folt in danger from worldly 
temptations or wamloring thoughts, h'or a time 
ho lived in I’ort iloyal, and henceforth ho thiow 
himself with a iiasaiimate devotion into its cause. 
Aruauld was eoudamnud hy the Horbonuo in 1655, 
not moi’ely for doubting whetlior the famous Five 
Propositions condemned were actually containcil 
in tlie work of Jansen, hut also for aascrtiug the 
identity of the Augustinian and J auHiudst doctrines 
of gnitia of/icHO), ami for declaring that tJio argn- 
moiils used against the Augiisthuisviwa fchoiusolvcs 
erroneous orialsiliod ; and' his friend.s now thought 
tho timo had eomc for tho public to ho infoimed 
about tho whole rpiPstiou at is.sno. 

In a happy liour Pascal wa.s iuduced to lend his 
pen to tho cause, and on tho 2, Id January 1050, in 
tho interval between tlio lirst and second judg- 
luenti of the yovhmiiio on Arnauld, appeared A 
LcUbi' written to aTrooimial by ono of his Friends, 
A second was issued a few days later, and as its 
suecoflsor.s followed he assmnod the iwoudonym of 
‘Louis do Montalte.’ Those ‘little lettora the 
greatest tracts for tho times that were over issued 
— flew from hand to hand, and tlie rage and fury 
of the Jesuits know no hounds. Never before ha'd 


been .seen in the wliolo range of controversy such 
delicate yet scathing iiony, .such lightness of' touch 
yet keenness of thru.st, .such Hooiatic diiectiiess and 
point, such masteiy of incisive aigumeiit wedded to 
perfect grace and felicity of phra.se and rare distinc- 
tiorr of style. ‘ The best comodio.s of Mnlibre have 
not iirorc wit than the fir.st Provincial Lottens ’ 
.says Voltaire, and he adds, ‘ Bossuct has notliimi- 
rinue sublime than the concluding ones.’ Voltaiie 
tells us that Bossuet hirnseir confessed that had he 
not written his ov-n, he would ratlier have written 
them than any other hook he knew ; even Madame 
do Bcvigirc bowed her head hefoie their .sovereif'n 
delicacy and iiorfeotioii of .style ; Boileau owned 
them iiii.mii'pnfased in ancient or modern times' 
Pen-arrlt [daces them above I’lato for wit, Lnciair 
for delicate and artful raillery, and Cicero’s orations 
forstroirglh and ingenuity of 'reasoirirrg ; aud Gibbon 
tells ns that almost ovory year he perused them 
with fro-sli pleasiii'e, and from them learned ‘to 
rmirrago tho wea]ioit of grave aird tein|)erato irony, 
oven on subjects of ccclosiirstical solerunity.’ There 
ate altogether eighteen Letters fiom the pen of 
Pascal hini.self, a hiiof fragmertt of a nineteenth 
ascribed to liiio, aitd a tM'cnticth on tlie Inquisition 
front tho [len of M. Le Mailie. Tho lirst two deal 
with the siiecial quostioir between Arnauld and the 
Hofhoiiito ; the third and two eonchiding lottcr'.s are 
closely coiiirectod with these ; tho intervening 
thirteen (i-lO) open trii tho wholu subject of the 
rrroval theology of the Jesuits, aird forrrr the most 
fortnidahlo attack over made upon tho order. The 
fahrie of lire moi'al theology or casuistry of tlie 
Jesuits, with all its suhtle equivocations and I'eline- 
ineirts for tho cxtoiiuatiou of sin, ajqiallcd the 
austere soul of Paseal a.s ho read into it; and liy 
(he end of the 1onlh letter, after oomploting his 
exposition of their theology, he turns to addioss 
the Jesuit fathers directly, and Inoaksinto lairgrrago 
of elorprcrrt turd irrdi'cd srrlillmc denurreiation. Tho 
olcvorrth defends tho apidication of tho method of 
raillery to' serious snlijects ; tho twelfth and thir- 
teortbh i-iso to iui eloijirbnoc equalled only in T)erno.s- 
tlrerres ; the sixteerrth is that tho Icrrglh nf which 
ho uxcrrse.s hoeansc he had not had time to make it 
shorter-. In the conqiosition of his Lettons Pascal 
ou'od nrrrch to the nmlorials collected in tho Port 
Iloyal work, Fii Tliioloyie Morale dos JCsuitcs 
(lOd'I). Ills quotations ' wove eoiife.ssedly often 
furnished for liiiii fr'orn the wider' reading of friends 
like Nicole and Arnauld, hut ho tells us that he 
liirnsolf read Ji.sci)hRr'’H seven volrrmes twice thr-inigh, 
and rrever ntado rrse of a single jiassage .suiqilied to 
him without having siieeially I'xamined it and its 
context. It has heerr ehai'ged against him tliafc ho 
Rometimes qrrote.s irroxactly, and that he is unfair 
in taking quotations out of their setting, hut the 
veal gi'iovatice of his adversaries is notliing more 
than this, that he tirr-iis their Hank hy taking their 
own positions and developing them jiiactically to 
their natural coirclrrsions. And if it lie said that 
he treated with too great seviorrauoss tho state- 
ments and ar-gunrents of inferior writers, it xmrst 
ho r'onionihored that all these iiook.s were issued 
under the hiipriMutw' of tire order'. At arryr'ato 
tho Jemrits wer'o irrueh loadicr' with dertial artd 
(Icnuireiatiorr than eoitnlor-nr'grlirrerrts and proof; 
tho I'eplios of Pir-ot (1057), Daniel (IClld), and 
Duntas (1700) were [ritiful firilureB, and hfirdly 
more carr bo said of tire oirshiught of Joseph de 
Maistre (irr Dr I’jSy/ise Gaflicune, 1S21) and of the 
Airhd Maytrard’.y edition of tho Loiter, s with a jrro- 
fessod refutation (1851). Pascal’s own final judg- 
ment of his work was exirressed in these snlenm 
words 1 ‘ Though rrry Letters he corrderaned at Korrre, 
what I condenrn irr thorrr is condorrrncd irr Heaven. 
Ad turrm, Dmrrino Jesu, tribuirril appello. ’ 

Botrveen hr.s corrr’crsiorr and tiro beginning of hrs. 
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grea.t coiitroverbj Pa-scal seems to have lived chieflv 
at Port lioyal under the spiritual guidance of jf. 
fie Saci, but he never took up hi» abode ns a regular 
inmate there. Hh Letteio occupied him till the 
spring of 1657, and dining the following year lie 
busied him.self in a scheme for a great Apology of 
religion, Ida faith meanwhile being ipiiekencd' hy 
his belief in the famous Miracle of tlie Holy Tliovn, 
accoiding to which his niece. Marguerite Perier, 
a pupil at Poit Royal, had been miraculously 
cured of an ohstinate/sriifft lorrynitthh by a touch 
of a fragment of tlie crown of Chiist. Hut Ida 
health gave way during 1658, and thencefonvard to 
the close he bore the burden of constant snUeriiig 
with more than saintly patience and re-igmition. 
Indeed he laboured to rleaileii every sensation of 
pleasure in life, in big food, his studies, and even 
the aflections of his friends. Meanwhile his weak- 
ness grew upon him, study and composition became 
possible only in brief intervals, ami on 19th Angu.st 
1662 he sank to rest under his sister’s roof at Paris, 
his own house having been given up to a jioor 
family one of whose cldldien had been seized witli 
smallpox. 

Seven years l.iter (1669) appeared Ids Pcmies, with a 
preface bj’ Madame Perier’s son — the result of the editorial 
labours on his fragmentary papers of a Cfimmittee of 
influential Jan'.enists. Pniiappily the=e ]ieq)le.\ing frag- 
ments were garbled to a great extent in the interests 
of orthodoxy and ecclesiastical policy by exaggerated 
prudence and misiUreoted zeal, just as they were in 1776 
by Condorcet in the interests of heterodoxy. The Abbe 
Bossut’s edition in 1779 was long accepted as authorita- 
tive ; but in 1842 Cousin fir.st showed tlie leal state of 
the case in his celebrated Report to tlie French Academy, 
and startled the world by declaring that Pascal was a 
ooinplete sceptic in philosophy, and a Christian only 
through external influences entirely unconnected with | 
logic or reason. To Sf. Prosiier Faugere belongs tlie honour ( 
of first giving (lM4j Eng. tians. by Pearce, IS.-jO) a com- 
plete and autlientiotext, although all readers will notacoept 
ins supposed discovery of the indications of an interior 
arrangement. Havet, in liis edition {1852i 2d ed. 1.SC0), 
tlihiks it liopoloss to discover the true order, and there- 
fore retnrns to Eossut’s arbitrary but familiar arrange- 
ment. Victor Rochet, agaui (1.872), adopts an elaborate 
arrangement, professedly founded on P.asoars onginal 
plan, and maintains that everything falls naturally into 
it. The best edition is that of M. Molinier (2 vole. 
1877-79), an independent arrangement mainly on the 
lines of Faugeie's It is this last version which lias been 
admirably translated into English by C. Keg.an Paul( 18.S5 ). 

Pascal’s Pensles are datiiched tlKiiights dashed 
rapidly off, intended as iiiateiials to he shaped into 
his projected Apology for the Chiistian faith. 
They aie thrilled tiii'ough and through witli 
passionate emotion and ever-present pei.-sonality, 
and they contain some of the most profound, 
suggestive, and startling thoughts that have ever 
been expre'^sed on the gre.atest mysteries within the 
range of human speculation. From one point of 
view it i.s easy to con.striict from them, as Cousin 
did, a theory that their author was a pessimist and 
sceptic of a far deeper dye than Montaigne, hut 
profounder study prove.s thus view hut a shallow' 
paradox at he.st. The conveisation with De Saei 
(iiist published in 172S hy Hes Molets) offers the 
best key to Pascal’s jihilosophy of life. Heie he 
takes !JIontaigne and Epictetus as his representa- 
tives, the first of the Pyrrhonist, Epicurean, 
and sceptic, who mocks man’s aspirations after 
spii'itual truth, and insists upon his weakness, his 
ignorance, and doubt; the second, of the_ Stoic, 
who looks at man unlj' on his lofty side, insists on 
his freedom and moral dignity, and points out in 
his moral nature tlie image and likeness of_ God. 
Pascal regards these two opposite.s as uniled_ in the 
gospel of Christ, the overwhelming certainty of 
which arises out of its alone affording a key to the 
tormenting anomalies and contradictions of nature, 


at once to the iiioi.al law as revealed hj conscience 
I within and to all tlio di-soider of the woild as ilis- 
coveied by conscious exiiericnce— to nmnL gre.at- 
ness and maii’.s degradation, and the leasoii for 
both the one anil the other, Man'.s.sjiiiitnal eapaeitv 
alone enables him to ieali~e his intrinsic gic.iuiess, 
wjiicli wa-s revealed to him oriee for all when for 
liis sake the Highest w.Us j'oincd to tlie lowest, in 
the incarnate union of I)i\ ine Pow er and Loi e with 
human Jegnadation and pain. This is a iiivstei-y' 
beyond man’.s power of demonstialion, and a deeper 
ground for certainty must he simglit in its essential 
coiiespoiidence. not with the intellect alone, hut 
with the wliole complex nature of man. Yet with 
all this theip exist in the Pen, see? startling fmg- 
ments ileeidy tinged with sceptieisiii, although 
numy of the-e may he interpicted with Sainte- 
Heiive as a kind of slioithaiid notes to fix ideas 
that tlashed across his mind of (iilileiiltics to be 
afterwaids consideied. Of thtse none is more 
fainons than the wager ess, ay, in wliieh, a.s lias 
been s.aid, and witli tiiith, Pascal jdajs at jriteh 
and toss w ith the existence of God and tlie imtiior- 
tality of the soiii. .Snell a passage as this is a 
jirodiiet, gay.s Tnllocli, of one of tiiose ‘moments of 
teriihle doiilit, xvhen the soul E t-o home .away on 
tlie .surge of the sceptical wave that rises from' the 
deptli of all human speculation tlial it can onlv 
cling to the Hiiine hy an eltbit of will, ami witli 
boinething of tiie game'tet's thought that this is 
the winning .side.’ Tlie Pemtes owe much to 
Montaigne and Chniron, and, as Molinier has 
shown, to tlie ISth-centuiy Sparisli writci Ray- 
mond Martin, 

The only coinplete edition? of Pascal’s works that need 
be iiKiitioned are those of Bossut (1779). f.iiluire (1858), 
and Faugere (8 vol?. 18S0 ft Of the Proviiicia! 

Ltiiers, besides the Abbe Maynard’.? edition ( 1851 ) already 
mentioned, and M. Lesieur's reprint of the original ijuarto 
(1KC7), there are editions by Villeniaiii (IS^.i), De tSacy 
(1877), De Soyres (Bond. 1880), D, Deroine (1885 it 
scg.), and Molinier (2 vob. 1S91). The famous Latin 
tianslatiun by IVendrock [Nicole], for whieli he read his 
Terence thrice over, aiijicaied at Cologne as early as 
ICoS There are English translations by liojstoii 
(1657), Peaioe (1849), and Dr M’Cne (1846). Of the 
Pens'ts there are editioiia by Frantin (1835), I'aiigeie 
(1,S44, containing what seem? to be the most autlientio 
portrait ), Havet, witii an admirable commentary 1 1832 : 
3d fed. 18.S1), Lalmre (1858), Louandre (1854), Rochet 
(1873), and MuUnier( 1677-79). Englbh translations are 
those by IValker (1088), Craig (1825}, Pearce (18,50 1, and 
Keg.iii Paul (1885). Fur Jacrpieline Pascal's Life, see 
the works by Cousin (1S4.>) and Sophy Winthrop kVeizel, 
Slitter and ,Sin/it ( New Y’urk, ISsO). Hei iinscellaneous 
writings, letters, and poems, together with those of 
Madame Perier and Marguerite Perier, were edited by 
Faugere (P.ins, 184.5). 

See vols. in and iii. of Sainte-Beuve’s Port Poiial ( 1842- 
43 ), and Charles Beard's Port Itoiial ( 1861 ) ; the .studies 
by Reuclilin (Htutt. 1840), Vinet (18361, (lonsin (1857), 
H. Wcingarten (Leip. 1863), Dieydorff (admirable, Leip. 
1S70), Tulloch, in ‘Foreign Cla-i-sics’ (187,6), and Josepm 
Bertr.md { 1891 ). Adiniralile articles on Pa'-cal are those 
in ilie PdiiAvrgh Reviiw for January 1.847 (by Henry 
Rogers), the Quarterly Peiuie for October 1879, the 
JJritiik Quarterly JterieW for October 1884 (by C. Kegan 
Paul), and Dean Church in Cumjamoita for the Pevoui 
Life (1875 1. 8ee also the .irticles ARXAl’LD, JaXsEX, and 
Pout Hotal in this work. 

Pasclial. See Pausuveii, E.V8Ter, Holt 
Week. 

Pasco. See Cekuo de Pasco. 

Pas-<le-€alais (Ft- for Stv.ait of Dover), a 
department in tlie north of Fiance, formed out of 
Artois and Picardy, and hounded on the W. hy the 
Strait of Dover aiid tlie EiiglEii Channel. Area, 
2550 sq. m. ; pop, (1861) 724,338 ; (1886 ) 853,526. 
The Mil-face is level, with the exception of a low 
ridge running to the nortli-west, and ending in 
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Ca|io Gii.s-iu’z (([.V.). The soil is fertile, eiostly 
under riiltivatioii, lUid wiiteied liy iminermis nliort 
rivei'H, the inajeiily i)f which are iiaviHalde anil 
coiineeted hy eaualh. 'I'hu coaHt-liue is HO miles in 
loiiUth, and the shuruH arij in certain quirts low anil 
•saiiily. The climate is excuediiiHly inconstant. 
Pishing is aotirely cairied on, particiilaily in the 
neighbourhood of Jloulogne. Coal, iron, and other 
minerals are raised and worked, and con.sideiahle 
Huantities of turf are out. The industrial cstali- 
h.shinuuts are uuiuuums and iiinioitant, as iioii- 
fouiidrie.s, hoot-root sugar factories, glass-woiks, 
liotturies, taniiBrios, and others. Iloulogne and 
Calais are the prineiiial liarhouis, Thera are six 
arrondissoinents — Arras, lldthuno, St Uiner, St 
Pol, Boulogno, and Montreuil. The e,aintal is 
Arras. 

Pivseus. See Goat. 

Pa.ScwalK, a town of I'rusbin, 2G inile.s hy rail 
WN\V. of Stottiu, has varied iirdustrieH. It was 
jiluudeied and hurried throe tinios hy the lirijiorialihts 
in I ho Tliirty Years’ War, hy the Poles in 11)57, 
and hy bho UuhHian.s in ITIH. Pop. 9514. 

Pjislia' {.spelt also pacha and haxhiiw), a title, 
doi'ii’ed from the Per shin, iisod in the Ottoman 
om]iire, and applied to govenioiH of provinee.s, or 
military and naval oimmiandoi.s of liigh rank. The 
title was liuiltcd in tire, early period of the Otto- 
mau empire to the priueo.s of the blood, but was 
suhsequeufcly o.xtomled to groat olIlcerH of the 
empire. The throe gmdes of jiashas used to ho 
distingnisliud hy tiro mimbor of the horse-tails — 
tliroo, two, or one— iroi'iio hoforo fcliem as their 
standards. This aiiti(|U(‘ system was aliollHlieil hy 
Mahmud 11., hut the (hroo ranks slill survive. 
Jilvory gonoral is cx-afflcin a pasha, .so is (wery vail 
or govoriior of a ordvinee. I'lio Hheikh-nl- Islam, 
on the other hand, is nover a pasha, hut only an 
L'lrondi. 

Psi.sliiivitoli, Ivan Fkodouovituh, Count of 
Eiivaii and Priiioc of Warsaw, a lltt.ssiaii llohl- 
mavshal, was horn at Pollava, May 19, 17H3. lie, 
was odueated in the sohool of pages, entered the 
army, served agaiii.st the Fi-onch in the oampaigii 
in IHlin, which was endod hy the defeat of Anstor- 
lilz, ami aftorwai'ds against tiro Turks, Then he 
took a iii'iiminont jiart in tho oamiiuign of 1812, 
espeirially in tiro battles of Simrlenslc, lioi-odino, 
Lui\izig, and in the eapUiro of Paris. In 182G he 
rvas aiipohited commandor-iii-ehii'f against the 
Persians, wlmin ho comiilotely dofeatoil, eoiii|uor- 
ing Poi'siaii Armenia, taking Eiivan, and ending 
the war hya [ieaoe(lS2H) exceedingly favom-ahlo to 
lliissia. In veeoiiijieiiso for these hovvices ho was 
e.roaled Count of lirivan, and recoivcil a grant of 
£100,000. Ill 1.S2H and 1829 he rnade two eam- 
paigns against the Turks in A.sia, took Kans, 
lirzen'lm, anil oLhor fortie.ssos, and toi'ininalod tho 
war hy tiro ti eaty of Adiianoplo in 1829. In 1831 
he suppressed the rising in Poland hy capturing 
Warsaw, and was made governor of the rocon- 
(liifii'cd country. Linder his rule Poland was 
( 1832) dolhritively hrcor|ioraLed as Kn.ssiatt terri- 
tory. Whott the Tin irgaiiatts took ri)) arms in 1848 
Paskevitch was seirt to tho assistance of Anstria, 
and, after defeating the llnngariairs in several 
hattlas, compelled Gitrgei to Hurvemlcr at Vilagos 
(1849). In 1854 ho took eornitiattd of tho lius.sran 
arrrry on the Danube; hut fortirne, which had 
hitlrei'to invariably smiled upoir him, deserted him 
at Silistr-ia, whore ho was wrtunded. Thcrenpou 
he vchigned the cotrirrraTtd, rotivod to Warsaw, and 
died 1st Pohruavy 18.50. Roc Life, iry 'Tolstoi (Paris, 
183.5), and SclrterbatolF (St Puterslnirg, 1888), 
troth in Pt'ertoh, 

Pasiiiie Flower. *Se(> PaijaATiptA, 


PlLsqniliade, an anonyttmus or pseudonymous 
publication of small size, .sorrretirttes printed, sonte- 
tirrres only posted up or circulated irr nrairusotipfc 
ami Iraviirg for its object the defarrratiorr of a chai’’ 
acter, or at least the tuvnirrg of a person to ridicule 
Tiro nartro is derived froirt Pasquim^ a tailor 
toirrarkahle for his wit and .saroastio Irrturour, who 
lived lit iloitre towards the elo.se of the IStlr century 
ami attracted rrrairy to his shop hy Irh sharp and 
ILs'ely sayitrgs. Sorrre Lirrre after Iris deiitlr a ruuti- 
latoil fragnreTrt of an aircieut .statue, considered to 
represent IMcrrelaris supporting the dead Itody of 
PatroeluH, was dug up opptr.site his shop, and 
]daeed at tiro end of tiro liraschi Pal.aco, rreai the 
Piazza Navorri. It was named after the defunct 
tailor, arrd the jrvaetice origirratod of ailrxrrrg to it 
placards coirOahritrg satires turd jrrats relative to the 
allaiis of tiro (lay — the pope luul the cardiiral.s being 
favourite vietiirrs of tiro itrvisihlo satirists. See a 
li'ietrch nrorrogiiiirh hy Mary Lafon (2d cd. 1877), 

Pas.sas'c, Iliiuj.H oia See Bikd.s, Vol. II, p. 172 , 

Passag'Iia, Cauld, a Catholic theologian, was 
horn of htrmhle pareirt.s at Lucca, 2d May 1812, was 
truined a .losirit, arrd iir 1844 bocaitre |)tofes.sor in 
tiro Collt'gio iiotrramr. IIo was orrrirruut alike for 
his learnurg and elmpreiree. Dtrriug the ttrrnbhrrrs 
tiirres of 1H49-.51 he taught irr a Jesuil college in 
Knghurd. hr 1855 he published nit eliiliotatG treatise 
on the doctriiro of the Imirracnlate Coneeptiou, but 
ore long ho resigned his ehaii’, and iit 18.59, leaving 
tiro Society of tire ,J esrrits, oirtereil warirtly into the 
ilisenssioits us Lt the temporal lutwer of tho pope, 
and wrote a fanmus pamphlet, I'ru Causa Italica 
cid Episenpos Italianos. Tho result was that he had 
to rvithdraw to Turin, wlioro ho edited tho Media- 
tore ami boeamo profesHor of Moral Philosophy, 
AtTurirr he died, 12Ur March 1887. 

PlLS.Silic, a city of Now Jersey, on the Passaic 
Rive.f, 11 rrrilcH hy vail NW. of Jersey City, 
lle.side.s fmindrieH arrd prhrt-wirrks, it has irrairufao- 
toi’icH of woolloitH ami .shmhly, whiirs, india-rulrhei', 
ehomiealH, &o. Pop. .832(1. 

Passumjumodrty Itay, in Nortlr America, 
opetts out of the Bay of Fmrdy, at the nrorrtlr of 
tiro St Croix llive'r, between Maine arrd Nerv 
BrnnHwiok. It is 15 rrriles lotrg hy 10 svide, awl 
hlrnt in hy a elrrster of ishurds m as Ur form an 
oxeollunt harhmrr. 

Passarowii/;, irr rtroro correctly Po.silARE- 
wAtz, a town of Servia, 0 trrilo.s S. of the Danube 
and 40 Sli. rrf Belgrade. Pop. 9394. Hero rvas 
signed, Jtrly 21, 1718, tho treaty hetwoeir Yeirica 
aitd the entperor, oir the orre side, and the Porte 
on the other, by which a truce of twotrty-lrve years 
was astahliHlred, arrd the Barrat of Te.rue.svav, the 
woslcrii portion of Wallaelria and Sorvia,_Belgi'ade, 
and part of Bosnia wore scoured to Au.stria. 

Pas.san, a torvn of Bavaria, utiurds on a rooky 
toirgne of land, oir the right liairk of the Danube, 
hesido tho itrilux of the lirir, and opposite tho eon- 
llneneo of tire Ilz witlr tiro Danube, close to^ the 
froirtier of Austria, arrd 72 rrriles hy rail SB. of 
ILati.slrou. The city prrriter is conneoted witlr its 
Huburha on tho other .side of tho Inir arrd tho 
Dannho hy moaiiB of iron bridges ; and pietnresqua 
hills encircle tho whole torvn. The catlredral was 
relmilt after a lire irr 1680 ; tho liisliop’s palace^ ia 
now in part corrverted irrto puirlio ollrcoa. _ The 
I’aasati Agreomcirt hotween tire ILoitratr Catholic anti 
Protestant estates of tiro empii-e was sigired here orr 
29th .rul,y lurd 15th August 1552. Passan wa.a long 
an iirrportant fortifred post, being looked upon as 
the koy of the Dannho hr that part trf its 
There wore two strong citadels, otro dating from 737, 
tho other frorrr 1215-19, hesidcs other fortilied works. 
The towrr grow up arotnrd an old Ilontair oairrp, 
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and in 739 was made the seat of a hi'^liopric 
founded by St Boniface. The town came into the 
hands of Bavaria in 1803. It has inipoitant inanu- 
factures of leather, porcelain, and paiquet-flooi',, 
besides boats, metal- ware, and niirror.s, and con- 
.sideiable trade in salt, tinihei, corn, and Piif.-au 
tiles (made at Obernzell). Pup. lo,oS3. 

Passenger Pigeon (Ectoiilstcs Miyratoriui,), 

a species of pigeon, a native of Noith Ain'eiiea. The 

genus to which 
it belongs ha-, 
the head small, 
the bill slioit, 
the tail v ery 
long and wedge- 
shaped, the 
wing^ long and 
pointed. The 
male of the pas- 
senger specie-, 
general ly 
known i n 
North Aiiieiiea 
a-, the ^Vild 
Pigeon, is about 
161 incliea lung, 
the tail iueieu-=- 
iiig the length 
to 23 inche-. 
Tiie colour is 
grayish bine 
above, bfeast 
and sides led- 
disli brown, test 
of the wider parts white. Tlie female is smaller 
and duller eolonred than the male. They niigiate 
at irregular intervals in enormous flocks (of many 
millions at times) .seeking for food, ami are killed 
in large numheiw, tlieir flesh Ijeing dark coloured, 
hut good eating. The passenger pigeon is found 
tlironghont temperate Nnith America. 

Pass'crcs (Lat. pasicr, ‘sparrow'), the name 
given by Cuvier to the order of birds othennse 
called InHessores, compiising moie than half of all 
the birds. As the order lias no well-marked ehai- 
acteis, sparrow-like or other, common to all it- 
meuihen, neither name is prominent in newer 
classilioatioii-. Bee Binu, Vol. II. p. 173. 

Pas.Si01lfl0WCl' (I’liiSiJlurfi), a genu- of plant- 
almost exclusively natives of the warm parts of 
Ameiica, and belonging to tlie natural older Pa-si- 
tioraceie. The dowers aie heimaphiodite, with a 
coloured calyx, generally of five segments ; the 
corolla also of five segments or wanting ; alwajs 
having a nioi e or le.ss conspicuous ci own of tilaineiits 
spiinging from the tliruat of the tube formed h,t 
the base of the calyx and corolla. The stamen-, are 
live, iuseited in tlio tube of the caly-\, united in a 
tube to near the apex, where they divide, and aie 
suvniounted by the much reflexed antheis. The 
ovary is une-celled, elevated on a stalk, surmounted 
by three thick styles with thick elove-like stigmas. 
The fruit is fleshy. Tliis genus has recehed it- 
name from fanciful peisons among the first , Spanish 
settlers in America imagining that they saw in its 
flowers the emblems of our Lord’s passion ; the 
filamentous proce.sses being taken to represent the 
crown of thorns, the nail-shaped styles the nails of 
the cross, and the live antheis tlie marks of the 
wounds. The species are mostly lialf-.-hrubhy 
evergreen or stoi’e climbers, of rapid gi’owth ; and 
most of them have lobed leaves, with from two to 
seven lobes. The flowers of many are huge and 
beautiful, on whicli account they are often culti- 
vated in hothouses. Some of the species are also 
cultivated in troincal cmmtnes for their fiiiit. jiar- 
ticularly those of which the fruit is known by the 


name Gianadill.a (rpv. ). The aiiple-fiuited Biana- 
dillaor Bwcpt Cal.ihash of the We.-t Indie- i- the 
fruit of E. nuihfyruif^', whicii i- about two inelie- in 
diameter, cuiit.iining within a liard -tiiimy .-lieil an 
agieealde gekuinon- pale yellow pulp. ' 1‘. qiunl- 
ranijnluri'i is the cimimun Guinadilla, a iiafui- of 
Jamaica and Sinitli Ameiica, hut i- cultii.ated in 
all pait- of ti epical .Soutli .America, and occri- 
-ionally in liot-hoii-.c- in Biit.iin for the -ake of 
it- fiuit. The fiiiit i- id, lorn; in sh.ape, often -ix 
inches in diaiiietei traii-vei-ely. The ,-I,in wlien 
lipe i- greenish yellow in colour, thin, but tough 
and Icatheiy, ami contains a lery .succulent pulp of 
a piiiple eiilnur which is -weet and sHohtly acid. 
It is generally eaten with wine and sugai. Tlie 
loot of the plant is poi-unous, ow ing to the pre-ence 
of an active piineifde called the pio- 

pcitie- of wliieli aie -imilar to moryihine. The 
lamel-leayed (iianiidilhi i- E. linn'ifulin, the fiuit 
of which is named IJ'cclt'r h ninn by tlie Engli-h and 
I’nmutt lie Liitiir by the Fiench in the We-t India 
Islands. It grow - to about tlie -ire of a bens egg, 
becomes jellow, dotted uvei with wtiitc when 
line, and eont.iin' witliin the tough thin linJ a 
whiti'h sweet wateiy pulp, delicately aiomatic and 
-lightly acid. It ipienches thii-t, allaj- heat, and 
induces apjietite. P. inrnniafa, a -pecies witli 
heiliiceoii- -tern-, a natiie of the warm paits 
of South Amer- 
ica, inoduccs an 
edible mange- 
eoloureil fruit 
alKiut the size 
of an ordinary 
apple. The fiuit 
lit P. ediilii i- 
aboiit two inrlie-s 
long and -lightly 
less in diameter, 
a.— uniing a livid 
purple colour 
when ripe, and 
contains an 
oiaiige - ciiloiiicd 
pnlp with the 
llaumrof asonie- 
wh.atacid mange. 

The fiuit of -ome 
sjieeie- of pas- 
sionflower, how- 
ever, is not only , 

uneatable, but i 

fetid; and the ^ 

loot-, leave-, and Puadonfiow n {Pai-siflora ca.riiha). 
(lowei.s of -time 

have medicinal properties, naicotic, eniuienagngue, 
anthclniintie, febriiug.al, lie. The hanliest specie-, 
the Blue Passionflower [P. eceriilecc), grows well 
enough in some parts of P'rauce, and even in the 
-iiuth of England. 

Passionists. a religious congregation of priests 
of the Roni.an Catlmlic Churcii, the object of w hose 
in-titute, indicated by tlieir name, is to preach 
‘,Je-Us Clirist and liim ciiiciiied.' The founder, St 
Paul of the Cro-s, w;ib hoin in 1694 near Genoa, 
obtained the sanction of Benedict XIV. in 1741, 
and died at the mother house of tlie society on the 
Coeliaii Hill at Home in 1773. Tiie cio-s appeals 
everywhere as their emldem, and a laige cmcifix 
forms piait of their very-triking costume. They 
practise many per-onal au-teritie.-, and their 
ministerial work consists chiefly in holding what 
are called ‘missions' wherever they are invited liy 
the local clergv, in which .-eruions on the jiassioii 
of Christ, on sin, and on lepeutance, togetlier with 
the hearing of confessions, hold the principial 
places. I'or a time the congiegation lemained in 
oh-cuiity ; but in the first half of tlie 19th century 
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il, voHU inlo iiolicii. 111 1812 iC Hccvirud a. fdotiii}; in 
Eiij^laml, wluisii coiiviiiHioii liiul licuii tlio fmiuilur’H 
spiH'ial aim, aiul in wliich lliuru are uiiw livuhonties; 
dicic ivve two ill Ivi'laiul aiul oiio in ScoLliind. The 
Auiovii'an iivnviiicc, Inif^uu in 1 852, iiuiiiheri, between 
one and two hiuidvcd loligiens luiuhcs. Thel-c lire 
iiiaiiy PassLeiiist fatlieis in liiilgaria and Iloumauia, 
ill Belgium and New South WalcM. 

Passion Mnsic. See OiiA'i'inuo. 

Passion Play. Hen Mvktisiuuk. 

P.aSSion-W(lcl£, llni niumi oiininioiily given in 
England to the week iiiiniediately preceding Kiister, 
and otlienviao called Holy 'Week ((|.v.). But, hy 
the ]iro))ei' I'uhi'ieal iihago, PahHion-Weck in lliat 
whieh prccedeH Holy dVeek, coiiinienciiig im Pasnion 
tSnnday, the lifth Sunday of Lent. In the lloiiian 
Oatlioiic CliiiiTli, with tiiis Sunday liogiim the more 
Holoinn part of Lent, ami during’ the Hiiceeeiling' 
fortnight the (floi'ui J'liti'i i.s omitted at the Introit, 
and all pictnreH, eriicillxuH, .statues, and other 
sacrod rdiircsonlations are veiled. 

Passive Obedience. See Divine JIiniit, 
IIuiuN, Pilmhk, 

Passover, a well-known feast of the .Tow.s. The 
English word pciuxoiicr is a translation of the Hebrew 
pawoiA, whieli in Arainaie with the i)o.st-po,sitivo 
article hoooiues^ioscAa whoime the Ureek, Latin, 
and vnrions Ihimaneo forms of the word. The 
original iiioaniiig' of the verb may perliapnlio traced 
in 1 Kings, xviii, 2(1, where it is rendered ‘leap’ or 
(revised version margin) ‘limp,’ ami Huggesks a 
religions daueo. The root oecur.s in ’riphsah ( 1 
KingiS, iv, 2-1) or Tliapsaous, an important ford or 
ferry over the liuplirato.s, Tlie Passover Is one of 
tile oldest icciiri'ent .sacrillees of the Uohrews; an 
aoconnt of its origin is given in K.voil. .xii. ; fiimons 
eeleliratioiis of it are doserilicd in 2 Cliron. x.\-x., 
XXXV,, and Exra vi. ; and tlio laws and rogiilations 
relating te it will he found in lixoil. xii. I-.ol, xiii. 
3-10, xxiii. M-li), xxxiv. 18-20, J.ov. xxiii. ‘1-1-1, 
Niimh. ix. 1-1‘1, xxviii. 111-2.5, Dent. xvi. 1-8. 
Those laws wore foi'inorly held to be all practically 
conLenqioravy pieeo.s of legislation ; but tlioy are 
now kiioivn' to he of very vai'ioms dales and to 
relalo to widoly-dill'erent lolignons and soeial con- 
ditions (.see PEN'J'A'i'iiiii'U). in all of them Iho 
Pas.sover is intimately assouiated with the Eeast of 
Unleavened Broad ; but the latter is essuntially an 
agrinnltnral festival, and the earliest origin of tho 
Passover innst dmilitless lie sought in tho times 
when tho Israelites wore still a purely nomadie and 
jiastovai penplo, and gave roliginns ex))roasion to 
their tliankfnlness for the annual inereiisc of their 
iloeks and herds liy saevillces ‘ of the Urstliiigs of 
tlio Hock and tho fallings thereof’ (Oon. iv. 4). 
Tho recollection of suoh an lumnal festival, whieh 
would natnvally ho hold in spring, survives in the 
JeUovistic narrative of tlie ovenis preceding tho 
exodus, whieh large.ly turned ou tho refusal of 
Phavaoh to allow the pU(i))lo to go out into the 
wildoruoss to siieridee. It was, wo infer, a 
iioetnrniil lunar fea.Ht, held at. tho spring full 
moon, and thi.s eliaraeter it retained throughout ; 
it consisted of tho (irstlings of l.lio Hock and of 
the hol'd, and ovon as late as tlio close of tho 7tli 
century n.C. tho victim was not nceo.saariIy a laiiih 
(Doiit, xvi, 2; cf. 2 Ohron, xxxv. 7 ; ‘lambs, kids, 
bullooks ’ ). With tho settUunent of tho Isi-aelitea 
as an agrieultural people in Canaan, the. agrionltiiral 
fo.stiv/il,s, marking Lho I'ariun.s stage, s of harvest and 
ingathering, naturally gained in prominence, and 
the pastoral Passovov eanio to bo iiiovo and more 
closely asHOoiated with a harvest feast which al-so 
fell in spring — that of unleavened broad— wlien 
after the presentation of the Hrst shoaf lieforo 
Jehovah tlio people ontored at onco upon the enjoy- 
ment of tho new corn, without waiting for tho 


tedious process of leavening their dough. The 
usages of the various local aud domestic sanotiiarie.^ 
ill the laud were made uniform (Dout. xvi. l-jm 
hy tlie promulgation of the law of one exclasive 
place of woiship. Of suhseipient modilio.ation.s 
made on tho Deuterommiic code hy the Priestly 
legislation tho mo.st interesting perhajis are tlie 
stiieter duHuition of the kind of victim, the snh- 
Htituthm of roasting for ‘ hoiling ’ (see Dent, xvi 7 
revised ver-sion margin), and the interpolation nf'an 
additional day into the accompanying feast (Dent 
xvi. including the Passover in tlie seven days of 
unleavened bread, while Hnniheis xxviii. counts 
the seven days from the 15th, not tho 14tli, of the 
month). 

The celebration of tho Passover in later limes 
had public and ollicial aspects n'hicli were im 
vested occasionally nt loas(. with great pomp and 
cerciiiony, a.s may be gathered from the descriptions 
already referred to in CHironicles and Ezra ; but 
just like groat ecclesiastical functions in onr own 
(lay, it also had ils pri vale mid domestic side. Eroiii 
'ralnnidic .sources we gather a good deal that is of 
interest as to I’lissovci customs in connection with 
Die life of Jesus and the last Hnp]ior. The com- 
liany for a single lamb varied from ten to twenty; 
limt the cup of eonsecriilinn, over whieh tlie master 
of the house had prommneed a lilessiiig, ivas ili'imk; 
then hands wore washed and tho meal solved, con- 
sisting of hitter herbs, cakes of luileavimcd bread, 
a Hiiiicc called hamuth, made troiii dato.s, nusin.s, 
and vimmar, the ]iasi'lml lamb, and thcJlcsh of sub- 
sidiary ( llcntorommiie) saci'ilices. Tho Tiia.ster of 
the house dipped a imirsul of niileavened bread 
info the haroseth, and ate it, ami a similar 'son’ 
was givmi to every one present. Jiflonviiribs the 
))aHchal lamb was oaten, and Lhicu other cnp.s of 
wine were drunk at intervals with thanksgivings 
and singing of Ihe Hallel (P.Hiilnm exiii.-oxviii,). 
To the Jews of the Di.spcrsion the Pas.9nver, 
together wil.h the h'ea.st of llnleavened Bread, hue 
always had great inpiorlance, thougli the lamb, 
not being slain at the Tmipde, is not regarded as 
strictly the paschal lamh of the laiv. 

That ihe jiaschal lamb typiilod (Jliri.st i.s taught 
hy Paul (1 Dm', v, 7), and also by the author of the 
fourth gi).s]>el (.lohn, xix. 3(1), who, as is well 
known, rcprosenls the erneilixinn as liaviug taken 
place at too time nf tho Passoi'cv, and attaches 
importance te tlm fact. 

For the history of the Passovor in its buaringa on Old 
Tcstivniont oritiuisin, BOii Wellhnnacn’s Ilhtorn nf Israel 
{ 1885), Dr W. 1 1. Grvun’a IMirew Feusis { Now yoi’lc,1885), 
aud other woi'ka oited under Pkntatuuuii anti liniM, 
For later, Towisli iiractioo, soo Jhrtuhwni’a HiMiol/icm Fall- 
iinUu or llodonaclmtz’H ICirrhlioht: Vvi'Sewsmuj ilcrJuden. 

I'as.SOW, EllANi!, Hcliolar, horn at LudwigHlnst 
in Wecklonbiirg, 2()Ui Hciiteniher 178(1, was educated 
at Uotlia and Lei]ndg, and in 1815 hcconie pro- 
fe.ssor of Arehieolegy at Broshiu, in 1820 director 
also of the ninsnnni of art there. lie died 11th 
March 1^33. His ll(i)i(hi<iirtavbi(di ifcr ipioohinchen 
Spraclie (1819-24; 5Lli ed. 18-11-57) is the work 
that nresorvos his memory, and formed tlm basis 
of Liikloll and Scott’s (trnok Loxiain, Sec his Life 
by Waelilor (Hre.sl. 183!)), 

Pa.s.sporl, a warrant of protection and permis- 
sion to travel, granted hy tho proper authority, to 
persons moving from place to idaco, Pa.ssiiorts 
tire .soniotiinus issued hy the uuni.sl,or.s and consiils 
of the eonntry which tho travollcr iiitemls to vi.sifc, 
which cannot, liowevcr, he done without the con- 
sent or connivance of the state of wliieh the holder 
of tho instrument is a. subject; they jiropei'ly |H'0- 
ceed from tho authorities of the state to which 
the traveller belongs, and ought to bear tho vm 
or connlersignaturo of tho minister or con.siil of 
tlic country which ho is almut to visit, In some 
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European state'? no one it. alloueil to yo aljroail with- 
ont a pas'port fioiu hit. government luitkoris-int; him 
to leave the counti'y — a j)vovi!>iou nseil as u means 
of detaining pertoas charged with crime ; and pa-'S- 
ports are even required by the natives to enable 
them to go from place to place in their own country. 
Tlie regulations of different. states liavu varied much 
regarding tlie use of passports ; and of late yeans 
there has been a great lela.vation of the stringency 
of tlie regulations connected with them. Sweden 
was the lir.sfc conntiy to give np demanding pass- 
ports in time of peace ; Russia and Turkey still 
in.si.st on them ; sometime.^, as during .anti-socialist 
excitements, (jerman authorities demand passports 
from foreigners not travelling, but wishing to 
reside for a period of weeks in any given place; 
Portugal asks them of persons leaving the country 
by sea ; and on the Prauch and German frontiers 
the neighiiQur-governments are specially inrpiisi- 
turial. Witliin the Uniterl Kingdimi no passports 
are required ; but for a Biitish .subject tnavellrirg 
in some parts of the Continerrt tlrey .are still re- 
qrrisite. Even wltere not neeessai-y, they are often 
useful in order to prove identity — in asking for 
letters at a foreign post-office, for exairrple. At 
soiire of the tferm<an iinireisities the production of 
passports and otlier ‘ pajisr-s ’ is required of all 
foreign .students ruatr-iculating. The passport most 
used by Bribi-sh subjects is tliat or tire British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, which is 
now gi-anted to any Briti.sh sirhject for a fee of 
two slrillings, and is good for life. If the aiiplicant 
be not personally known to the Secretary of State, 
he must either he recommended to him fiy some 
person wlio is known to him, or produce an applica- 
tion in his favour by some hanking firm est.^rli-shed 
ill London or elsewheie in tlie United Kingdom, 
or a certificate of identity signed by a in.ayor, 
niagi.strate, justice of the fieace, minister of re- 
ligion, physician, surgeon, solicitor, nr notary 
resident in the United Kingdom. In certain cases 
the nroduetion of a certiticate of hiith may he 
required. If the applicant he a naturalised British 
.subjeeb hi.s certificate of u.atiirnli.satiou must be 
forwarded to the Foreign Otiiee. 

In time of war passports or .safe-conducts may be 
granted in special ca.se.s by neutral powers, to pro- 
tect persons and property from lielligerents, and liy 
a belligerent to protect from intorfevenoe by its 
own ships or forces. 

Passy, a western suburb of Paris (q.v.). 

Pasta, GitiniTi'-v (Judith), opera singer, was 
born of Jewish parents, Kegrihy name, at Como 
ne.ar Milan, 9th April 1798, and received her imisi- 
c.al education at Como and in the cnn.seiTatoire at 
Milan. She married a singer called Pasta before 
1816, and wa.s at first a failure on the stage. Her 
first great triumph was achieved at Verona in 1822, 
seven yeais after she began to sing. The year 
following she was eng,aged at the Paris Italian 
Opera, where her singing e.vcited great admiration. 
From 1825 to 1833 was the period of her most 
splendid triumphs, which were won principally in 
London and P.aris. She witlidrew from the .stage 
in the following year, and resided on the banks of 
Lake Como till she died on 1st April 18(1.5. She 
iind a magnificent voice, which pa.ssed easily from 
the higlie.st sopr.ano notes to the grave.st contralto 
tones. In addition she possessed fine dramatic 
power. Her principal roles were Medea, Desde- 
mona, Semir.nnide, La Sonnambula (the opera of 
tills name ’was ^vl’ifcten for liev Ly Bellini), Isuia, 
Camill.a, .and Giulia in Borneo e Ginha. 

Pasteboard. See Cardboard, Millboard, 
Stbawboard. 

Pastel, chalk mixed vvith other materials and 
various colours, and formed into Pencils or Crayons 


(q.v.). Drawing.'' with such dry, colouieil cr.arons 
may Im made on paper Jr parchment, and have 
been espechally used in portiaiture. — Pa.stel al.~a 
a name for Woad (q.v.). 

Pastes. See Gem. 

Pa.Stear, Loui.s, distinguished for hG iP.-earches 
in chernistiy and pathology, and more piecisely for 
many discoveries in legnul to bacteria, was hoin 
on 27th December 1S22, at Dole in the deiiait- 
iiient of Jura. From the college of AihoLs he 
pa-'sed to Besancon, .and thence to the Ecole Kov- 
male and the Sorbonne in Paris. Aftei’ tlie com- 
pletion of bis preparatory studies he held vaiions 
academic jiositions at Strashurg, Lille, and PaiG, 
wlierc in 1867 he became piofessor of Chemistry at 
the Sorbonne. Since 1886 the centre of his work 
lias been at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, Ilia 
work was at first cliemieal. Fidlowing nji wcdl- 
known i-esearche& by Aiago, Biot, and ilitscher- 
licli, Pasteur discoveied the facets on tartrate ciy.s- 
t.aU and what are called left-handed tartrates. He 
also propounded tlie theory that ‘ molecular dis-ym- 
nietry’' — snpjiosed to he expressed in the jiovver 
which s'olutinns of .some organic snh'tances have 
of eansing .a he.am of polarised light to rotate — was 
characteristic of living matter and its products. 

It is said lliat a German manufacturer of chemi- 
c.als noticed that imiuiro tartrate of lime fermented 
when dissolved and exjiosed in the strn, and that 
this pnmijited P.asteur to .an inre-tigation, the 
result of which w.as the discovery of a living fer- 
ment — a niicio-organi.srn cmnparahle in its powers 
to the yciist-nlant which Cagniard-Latour and 
Schwann had discovered in alcoliolic fermentation, 
Pasteur was further aide to show that the little 
organism would, iit a solution of panitartrate of 
ammonia, select for food the ‘ rignt-h.anded ' tar- 
trates .alone, leav ing tire ‘ left-handed,’ .although the 
diffei'ence between the.se is merely jihysical irot 
chemiea!. Having got Imld of .a clue, Pa‘teiir went 
on tosliowtliat other fermeirt.atroir.s--lactic, butyric, 
acetic — are essentially due to organisms. He was 
naturally led to cori'ohoi.ate .and e.xterrd Srhw’ann’.s 
researches on putrefaction, which is , also jlue to 
inicro-oiganisms, and this path of irrvestigation 
enabled Irhu to make important practical sugges- 
tions in regard to the making or vinegar and the 
prevention of wrire ilrsease, as also to correct in- 
suificiently careful experiments which were leading 
many to believe that .spontaneous generation wars 
demonstrable. 

Prompted by his illustrious nraster Durnas, 
Pasteur next ( 1865) directed his inquiries to those 
dise.ase.s of silkworms by which the silk industry in 
France had been almost ruined. It is said th.at he 
had never before even .seen a silkworm, though he 
knew' the suppo.sed disease-genus which had been 
deinon.strated by previon.s investigations in the 
insect’.s blood. These he traced from egg to larva, 
from cliiTsalLs to moth; and, a.s the pehiine dhea-se 
is distinctly nranife.st in the adults, tlmngh it may 
be hidden ‘in the yonng, the practical conclusion 
was iihiinthat unhealthy nroths shonhl he rejected, 
and that all precautions .should be taken to prevent 
infection. But Pasteuv’.s work on the diseases of 
silkwonns over.strained hiur, and in 1868 he was 
laid aside by paralysis. Soon, however, he was tit 
work again, investigating beer as he had investi- 
gated wine, detecting tire intruders which some- 
times interfere with the life of the yeast-phant and 
spoil the brew. Hi.s re.se.arches Ireg.an to corne yet 
closet to human life, for he attacked the problem of 
splenic fever, the bacillus of which li,ad been dis- 
covered by Davainc (1863), and skilfully traced 
from stage to stage by Koch (1876). Of Pasteur’s 
investigations in this connection, that by which 
he showed that birds were not liable to fall 
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vioLinis lo splenic fever, Ijeoause the teinperatiire 
of their hlooil is too hirh for the prosperity of the 
fterin, iniiy serve as a characteristic il histratioii. 
Ihrssiiifi fi'om splenic fever to fowl cholera, Pasteur 
showed that it was possible to attunnate the viru- 
lence of injurious iiucro-orf^anisnis hy exposure to 
air, hy variety of culture, orhy lrausniis,sion thionph 
various aninials. He thus ‘tamed ’ the hacillus of 
splenic fever, and demonstrated hy a incinorahlo 
experiment that sheep and cows ‘ vaccinated’ with 
the attenuated bacilli were protected from the evil 
results of a subseipient inoculation with the virulent 
virus. Pasteur’s suhsequeut re.searches in regard to 
hydrophobia arc discus.sed in the article on that 
subject. We have hyno means inentioaod all that 
I’astour’.s rajiid indnstry and ('xi)eiiniontal genius 
have achieved, hut sullicieiit illustration has been 
given of the siilenclid series of discoveries hy which 
ho has cm idled science and benolited humanity. 

Heo the Life hy his Bon-in-law, translated from the 
French hy Lady Claud IJaniiltoii, with an introduction 
hy Profuas’cir Tymhvll (IKHS). 

Pastille (diminutive of paste) originally ap- 
plied to lozenges as little poitiona of confectionery 
jiasto, Imt it has hoeu of late chielly eon lined to a 
mi.xtiiro of odorous materials, as in the case of the 
fiimiijdfimj jm.slilkn, wliich are hurnud either as in- 
cense or ns a means of (liirusing an agreeable odour. 
They are composed of uharooal |iow(ler, with such 
aromatic gums a.s honzoin, ladanum, &c., and 
powders of .sweet-scented woods and liarks, as 
■sandalwood, cinnamon, and ospoeially cascarilla 
harks. Essential oils are also added, and the 
whole are woiked into a paste with a little gnm- 
nmcilago, and formed into small hharp-iiointed 
cones ahont an inch nnd a half high, and lialf an 
iueh hrimd at the base. When perfeeU,y <lry they 
are used hy lighting at the point, and as’the.y Imrn 
down an agieealde odour is given out with the 
.smoko, Another kind of pastille, usually in the 
form of asMiall pill covered with gold or .silver leaf, 
is used for iieituming the lireath ; it is made of 
similar ingredients, excejiting the charcoal. 

PastO, a town in the senth-west of Colombia, 
in a fertile valley HinO feet aheve sea-level. Above 
it rises the volcano of I’listo ( M,(I0() feet above the 
sea); and in 1827 the town was destroyed hy an 
earthquake. It iimnufaetnios ehith. Pop. 1(1,01)0, 

Pa.StOIl IjCitcr.S, a eoileetieu of over a thon- 
.satnl letters and papers, mostly writliou h.v or to 
particular memlior.s of the Norhilk family of Paston, 
and covering almost the whole hitli century (1422- 
liid!)). They are of o.special value as giving a 
glinqise into the life of England during the Wars 
of the Roses. The family took its name from the 
villngo of I’aston, near tlie sea, about ‘20 miles N. 
of Norwich, and gradually grow npwanls out of 
the eimdition of the smaller gentry of Norfolk. 
Its most famous inemhers were William Paston, 
Justice of Uomimiii Pleas under Henry Vf. ; his 
son ifolm, o.xccutor to the famous Sir .loliu Kastolf ; 
Clement Paston, a brave sailor under Henry VHf. j 
Sir lto))ert Paston, created under Charles I. lirst 
Visoeunt, then Karl, of Yarmouth. Ills son William 
married Lady Charlotte Hoyle, an illegitimate 
daughter of Charles H., hut with him the main 
line and the title became extinet. It was due to 
the extravagance of the last that the letters were 
sold to Peter Lo Neve, from whom they pa.sscd 
into the hands of ' honest ’ Tom Martin of Palgrave, 
and oventnally of Sir John Eeuu, who edited a 
selection in two i|nartoH in 1787. 'Phe editor ])rc- 
sented the originals of these to the king, and was 
knighted, Imt these originals have since strangely 
disappeared, 'ihilmnes ill. and iv, followed in 
1789; vol. V, posthumonsly, edited hy Mr Serjeant 
Kroro, ill 182j T'he originals of iml v. were di.s- 


covered at Mr Serjeant Ereie’a house at Dniitrate 
Caiiibri(lge.shiro, in 1805; the.se of iii, aiuf' iv' 
wore long missing, but the whole 22o'weie dis' 
covereil in 1 87.5 at the family mansion of the Freiej 
at Roydoii Ifall near Hiss, together witli ninety-five 
unpublished letters of the same period, described 
in Mr Caiidneris third appendix. These .8] 1 letteia 
were ollereil for sale in a London auction-room in 
1888, but failed to liiul a purchaser at 500 guine.is 

'J'lioro is an lulmirahle edition of the Paston Letters bv 
James Caivducr in Arhur’s ‘ Aimotated llcprints’ (.0 vols^ 
1872-4-5). It contain.^ doiihle as many lettois as Sir 
John Femi’s, and, moreover, the letters are Iiere for the 
first tiiiio arranged in ohronologioal order. JUr Gairdiicr’s 
answer (Furt. Ud'kiD, No. 11) to Herman Merivale’s 
attack on the authenticity of the Paston Lettci-.s ( Fort, 
Jti'i'iew, No. 8) ivas completely satisfactory. 

Pjl.Stor (■T’u.s-to/- miCu.?), a heanlifnl bird allied 
lo tlio slarliiig.s. It is a native of the plains of 
Western Asia, winters in India, and strajs even to 
imrtli-wcst Europe. The grecni.sh-hlack plumage 
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is relicvcil hy pink ahont tlio shoulders and some 
other parts. The bird is a weleemo enemy of 
lociisls, and the name piobably refers to its habit 
of following Hocks of .sheep. 

I'astorsil KiiisIIe.s. Kec Ilimjc, Yol, II. p. 
1‘24; and the ai tides Timothy, T’mis. 

1‘astoralcs. See JiA.siiuii.s. 

Pa.sloval IjOKcr, a letter addrassod, either at 
eurlain slated times or on the occurrence of Rome 
notable occasion, by a ' jiastoi-,’ bnl esjieoially by a 
bislnqi, to the clergy under his jiirisdictiun, to the 
laity of his Hock, or te both. 

Pastoral Poetry ()rofes.sus to delineata the 
se.cnes awl iiieiilents ot shepherd life. As an 
atlenqit te realise an imaginary and highly 
idealised stal.u of society it is a emupletoly arti- 
lieial form, and it has already illHaiipcared from 
IUcia(.ure, never to he revived. Tlie delightful 
Dorsutshivo iioeins of liiirnes exhibit the only 
natural method in which pfistoral society can give 
siihjeelH to modem poetic art, T'he jiaslorals of 
our modem literatures an' essentially a hnmanistio 
revival of the Creek iili/l of Thoocritns, llieii, and 
hlosehiis, and the Latin ovlot/nc of Virgil, and lii.st 
made Iheir appearance in ‘I'useany in the 10th cen- 
tury. The earliest draniatie iiastoral is the Fiivola 
ili Orfeo of Politian, ^lerformod at the court of 
Mantua in 1472, hut the first coinjdoto ])astorat 
was Agostino lleccari’s comedy, 11 Hcn'rifmo, 
jdayed at Ferrara in 1554. Its finest and inost 
famous auecessors wore the Aviivta of Tasso, 
reiircsciiteil at the court of F’errara in 1673, and 
Ouariiii’s I’astov Fido. 'fhe earliest non-dranmtic 
pastoral was C. Rannazaro’a Amtdki (1504), which 
tlivougk Sidney’s fauum.s romance with the same 
title exercised a great inflneiieo open English litera- 
ture. fn S])ain Ihe pastoral Ilonrished dining the 
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16th coiitiiiT, fjome of tlie most notahle nanips heiuo 
Gil Vicente, Jorge ile Jlnntemayov (Dimm, 1524)" 
.and Cervantes (Galutf^a, a pastuial romance, )5S4). 
In France we already find Kemy Bellean’s mis- 
cellany, /e Ijcn/ct‘i€ (I56o), atni the renting of 
pastoials was pi'.actised lung after even ])V tlie 
great Pdclielieu. After Honoro d’UiVs llsh-ce 
(1610), came a Jong miccessinn of lengthy pastoral 
romances by Mdlle. de Sciidery, La Calpiencile, 
and Gomiieiviiie. In England we h.nl .already 
had Alexaiuler Barclay’s translations of Biiirti-it 
Mantnan, .and B.arnal)y Gouge’s Egloys, Epy- 
tap/icn, and Snnnetles (l.ofi.S), before the twelve 
cliarming eclogues composing Shepherd's 

Cahndar (1579) formed once for .all a linltle-s 
nioilel for posterity. The poem is .appropriately 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, whose p.a^tor.al 
romance of Arcadia outstrips in point of liteiaiv 
beauty all other fictions of that class, its suc- 
cessors were Roliert Greene’s Momndo (I.3S4) 
and Menaphoii (15S9), Lyly'.s Gnllatkcn (1JS4), 
Peele’a Arraignment of Paris (1584), ,and, most, 
famous of all, Lodge’s PoKr/ynde (1,590). Spenser's 
poetical idealisation of pastoral life, again, gave 
rich inspiration to Drayton, D.aniel, BanilielU, 
M.arlowe, Niclioliis Breton, Wither, JVilliam 
Browne, Herrick, Ben Jonsnn (Sad Shepherd), 
.and Idetoher {Faithful Shepherdess, 161(1, the 
finest of all pastoral plays). An IStli-centni-y 
revival gave ns the pastorals of AmhrosO Pliilip's 
and of Pope, and awakened a jiietty quatiel 
between the two ill-matched chamjiions Gay’s 
Shepherd's fVeel: was much better poetiy than 
either, .and was biiglitened by honest liuindnr .and 
glimpses of genuine country life. An imitator, 
Allnii Ramsay, also achieved a success in his 
Gentle Shepherd, which is almost as good ns G.ay, 
thougli far behind Spenser. 

Pastoral StalT, often also, althongh not 
properly, called Crosier (q,v,), one of the insignia 
./rs, of the episcopal otiice, soinetimeb 
also borne by an abbot. It i^ <a 
tall staff of metal, or of wood 
\WS^ ornamented with metal, having, 
at least in the We-steni Cliurcli, 
the head curved in the form of a 
py shepherd’s crook, as a symbol of 

the pa.storal oliice. Froiii nu early 
ImS thno the pastoral staff was coii- 

iWW nected with the actual jiossesbion 

Itirw juri-diction which it symhol- 

ises. 'The giving of it was one of 
the ceremonies of invebtitnre; its 
im'®. rvitlulrawal was part of the form 

IKIffl deprivation ; its voluntary ahan- 

donment accompanied tlie act of 
resignation ; its being broken was 
iSI the rao.st .solemn form of degrada- 

IJflB tion. We annex as a specimen of 

the highest art the pastor, tl staff 
of AVilliam of AVykehani, now pre- 
tl’ilM served in his "foundation, New 

'"‘3^ Colleg-e, O.vford. A voiy e,arly 

form of the pastoral staff is repre- 

I) \ 1 o* «■ FlLL-iS (St). 

Pastoral Staff. pJ^stol•al Tlicology, tliat 
branch of theological science which regards the 
dutieR and ohligatioiiR of pastors in relation tu 
the care of souls. 

Pastni’e. A pasture may he defined as a crop 
of mixed gi'asses and clover.?, or other leguminous 
plants, intended for purposes of grazing. Such a 
crop usually occupies the land for many years, and 
is then called permanent pasture. The chief bene- 
fit accruing to the fanner is that the mixed plants 
occupy' the land more completely than the Mme 
constituents grown in separate plots. The various 


I .species of the niixlnic oicilap .ind fu.-.ter one 
I another; thiia jiroJiico i-, incie.rsed, and f/n.a!itv of 
j herliage impioved. ihum thP point of vieu, a 
I iiastiire is an agricnltuial device lor inoieiL-ing the 
j amount of land at di'po^al, ^ince from a siiigh* 

' acre of mixed crop tis much produce riuiy he 
obtained as iiom, s.sy, I) acre hid down under 
pure sowin."-. 

I The chief plants Used in Biitain foi forming 
I pastuie may be cl.r&sitied thus -. 

I (A) Trg/ Coidi'.s-foot [Dfietglis gin- 

I iiieriita), Mcadorv I’e-cue {redw a jn afi-iiisi, 
Meadow Fox-tail (Alnpo-unis prateinis ), Timotliy 
{Pldeiiiii pruiciisc), Italian Ryegrass (Luiium 
I iialknm). 

(Ti) Bottom Grasvs. — C'le.sted Dog's-t.iil (Ci/no- 
siirus ciistatiis), Fioriii {Agrustis stuloin/cra). 
Haul Fcscue (FcsfuLU diiriiisnda). Uough-.Rt.alked 
Meadow Grass (Pi.o trivialh], finmotlr-f-talked 
Meadow thiuss (Pva ju-aOnsis), Wood Meadow 
Or.abS (Pon nemorulis), .Sweet I'ermi! (Antkor- 
aiithum odoratum), Ytdlow Oat gnus pirina 
Jtarescciis), Peicuniiil Ryegniss (LijlunnpnxKve). 

(C) Vtorers iiiid Ligiuninons PlanU . — AMke 
Clover (Trifdinin Inihridnnt), Bed Glover (Tri- 
f/lhim iirnfritsc), 55'liite I'heer {Trifiilium npensi, 
Trefoil (Midkago liijndintt), Birilk-font Tiefoil 
(Lotus coniirulatus). 

This list includes several sjiecies which are not 
prmanent, hut id shoit duialiiiii, as Tiniothv, 
Italian and pereimi.rl, rtegiass, led .snd Al-ike 
clover, and tiefoil. Timotli.v lii'ts from fmu to 
six yeaVb, and at times even lotigei, Pereimi.tl 
ryogr.rss h.as a very misleading name, inasmuch 
as it iiiav die out in three or four vears ; in other 
c-ise-s, wlieie seeding is prevented, the lyegrass 
inny liecome, to all intent-- and iimmo.ses, n peren- 
ni.al plant. The reasoiu for iiifludiiig short-lived 
constituents in jieimanent pasture are ohvinns. 
Tliey not only give inereii'eil produce duiing the 
first years of the h.s. when tiie penimnent .siiecie.s 
are slow in coming forwaid, hut liold ]iossessioii 
of land which would otherwise he hate, and ilni.s 
keep out worthless pi.mts. Place is made for the ! 
expanding peieimi.als by the short-lhed species 
wliich gradiiitily die out. Thi.s must he cnicfiiiiy 
borne in mind Wlicu fixing tlie propoition of short- 
lived pliant' ill a mixlnve. 

The following .me the le.tding principles aecoiJ- 
iiig to which the raiious constituents of a mixture 
are pioportioned : ( 1 ) To oht.-iin maxiinum pirotluce, 
the hand must he filled with mots as thoroughly 
.md comidetely as possible. This is accomplished 
by incorporating deep-iooted and sliallow-ruoted 
plants in <iue propoitioiis. If, for example, .t soil 
IS 3 feet deep, .and the roots occupy raeiely 1 foot 
of this depth, two-thirds of the land is, evidently, 
lying idle and uimtilised, not for one year, as 
when under an ordinary ciop, hut for a long series 
of year? in the case of a'jietmanent pasture. 

(2) The nutritive value of the mixed herbage 
depends upon the relative iiroportiun of gras-r and 
clover : the alhiiniinoid latin increa-bes with the 
amount of clover. Fur a peinianent pastnie good 
pi ojiovtions are olovei-s, 2(J to 30 per cent, of total 
area ; grasses, 70 to SO jier cent. 

(3) As many species a? possible should lie rejire- 
sented in the mixture. If one is injuriously 
allected by drought, another, wliich revels in 
drought, is* ready to take its place ; if one is late, 
another is earlv; if one is not leli.'lied by the 
browsing animal, .anotber is, and so on. 

(4) ThoaO species which are liest and most suit- 
able for the soil shnnld he most largely represented. 

(5) Certain species liable to ovemiii the pasture, 
or to de-itroy other good plants, onglit to be repie- 
sented in extremel.v small proportions. 'Ilus 
applies more particularly to ryegrasses ( especially 
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Italian), crcHted dog’s-tail, and smuolli-sfcalked 
meadow grass. 

(6) T'hc short-lived components should not cover 
more than one-third of the wliole land. 

According to these principle.s, a mixture snitahlc 
for a wet clay might be proportioned as follows : 

Area of tlio land tn be covered by clovorR^ 20 per cent : 


Red plover 5 per cont. I While plover 6 per cent. 

Alslko clover.. 5 o 1 JJiid'R'foof. tipfoil. ..5 n 

Area to be covered by ahnrf -lived grasHen, 20 per oeiife: 
Timothy 15 per cent. 1 Peieiinial ryegmsa.,.. 5 percent. 


Aren to bo covered by iicnnaiienl grasaea, 60 per cent: 


Coclt’a-font, 20 per cent. 

Meadow 1‘eHCue ...IR 
Meailow fox-tail.. . .10 n 


Rough -.stalked meadow 

giiiSH .10 per cent. 

ftinnotli-Ht.Tlkeil do. 6 n 


The percenlao'G area, of lantl to he oecnpieil hy 
each coinponenlj (l(5L(*nnino(l and known, the 

por(5(3nta^(i niinihcr.s liavo to he translated into 
pournh of seed per acre. To ;^et the nuinher of 
pound.s corroRpondin^’ to tlnjso areas the eoverin'^ 
power of eaeli kind of .seed used inn.Rt I>e known. 
AYe asRiiino, a.R a l)asi.H for cak'ulaUon, that the 
Reed iR perfect in quality — i.e. the nerocutaga (»f 
purity iy 100, and tlio percenta'^’o nl '•’onnination 
atso iOO. AccoriUnj:; to Wtihlev, one acre of land in 
covered l)y the following amounts of jierfectly pure 
and germiiiaUng hooiIh : 


of Hci'j, 
ina' anil 

Onek's-font 28 

Meadow loscne ,56 

Mcft<low fox-tcil 10 

Timothy 21 

rtnllan ryegrasH h) 

Cri'Hled ilog'H-tail 20 

Fiorm II 

R( nigh-Htal Iced meadow grays, 1 ;{ 
SiiUKilih-slullved II Id 


Mil. of Hml 
])ci lino. 


Hard feseno 10 

8wei’L venial 12 

Yellow ont-gvass 7 

I’enmumt lyegiaHS 56 

Alnilce clover 1-1 

lt<-il „ 21 

White M 12 

Trefoil 28 

Uird’.s-fooLU'flhdl 7 


In using tlinsn numli('r.s as a liasis for ('.aloiihUing 
mixinrtjs, allowaiico must lio imulo for sp.'da whicli 
cannot goi'ininatc on acoonni, of iuiporfcct Ullage, 
and also for tlio ovcrlapiiing of tlio plants when 
gi-nwn in mixtnro, An allowmu'o of 50 per cent, 
is found, in ordinary oases, to moot thoso requiro- 
monts. Tin! amonn't of seed iiur acre actually used 
in inixtnros is, accordingly, tlic amount ealc’nlated 
for an aero and a li.alf. 

I'lio mixtnro already given for a wet clay soil 
whnii translated into pounds of porfoct soo.d per 
acre (maldng nn allowanco of SO iiur cent.) is : 


ijlnvcv 1 *8 

Alsllm clover. I'll 

Wlilto I. 'fl 

■IlU'iVB-t'iiot ti'cColl. ’B 

'rhnotliy ‘I'd 

I’lireniiliil rycgi'nss 'OS 


Cnck'H-fiiol., 8-1 

Mmdinv IVscm' 12-0 

Almulow lox-kiil 1'6 

IloU(.U-siiLUve<L Huwlow 

arnss 1-1) 

SiiiooUi-.Hliiltel (liUo -0 


By simple proportion ponnds of perfect seed can lie 
iiuineiliatBly ennverted into ponnds of commercial 
seed of any given quality. 


PaUl^OUiil. the most southern vo'don of tlic 
Sontli American oontinont, extending from S. lat. 
.S9° Ronblnvards to the Strait of iMagcllaii, which, for 
a distance of 975 miles, separates it from the desolate 
avelii])olagn of Tiorra del h’nego, Length, upwards 
of 1001) miles ; greatest hroadth, about ISO miles; 
area, about 922,r).')0 sip m. ; population, doubtfully 
estimated at alioiit 20,000. Like the rest of the 
continent, Patagonia is divided by the Andes into 
two very unequal and dissimilar territories. Since 
1881 nearly tno whole country cast ol tho water- 
shed has hoGii formally voengnised as part of tho 
Argentine Ropnldie ; while Chili, which ])vovionsly 
claimed a oonsidorahle share of that area, has con- 
tented herself with the country to tho west and a 
strip along the sontheru coast. Tims tho political 
in tlio main agrees with the physioal iiavtition. 

Westorii or Chilian Patagonia (68,000 sq. in.), 
comprising the territory of Magellan, is rugged 
and mountainous. Along tlie coast, and stretch- 


ing from 42° R. to tlie Strait of Magellan, are 
nimierons islands, with precipitous shore.%, heloiiK- 
iiig apparently to the system of tlie Cordilleras- 
the principal being the Chonos Archipelago (n.v )’ 
WLdlingtim Island, the Archipelago of Jiladrii da 
Dios, tineen Adelaide’s Archi{)elago, and llc-sola- 
tioii Island. These islands, together with seveial 
pciiiii.snlns, notably Taytao, form a const almost 
as nigged ns Lliat of Norway ; hut in none of tlieia 
do tlie mountain.s use to the snow-line. Even in 
the Covdillcras proper the suinmils are less lofty 
toward.s the sontli ; hut tlie following are worthy 
of noLe—tlie volcanoes of Minchiiuuavida and Cnr- 
covado (respeetii'cdy 8000 and 7510 feet higdi) 
Monte San Valentin (12,097), Chalten nr Eitzrny 
volcano (7120), and Mount Stokes. Erom the 
Andes to the I’acilic the stri]i of s]ioro is so 
narrow that tho longest river of tliis district lias 
its origin only about 1.8 miles finin the coast. In 
tho Islaml of Chiloe (q.v.), to (he north of Western 
Patagonia, tho mean temperature of winter is 
.about 40", tha(. of summer rather above 50° ; while 
at Port i'aniine, SOO miles nearer antarctic lati- 
tudes, the mean ienqici'atnve is in winter ahont 
.AT, and in siiiiimur alioiit 150". This nnnsiially 
small dilVoi'oneo in tlio moan teinpcratme of tlie 
extremes of IVcstoni Patagonia is dim io tlio 
groat daiiipnoss of tho atmo.s]iliera all along the 
coast. Tho prevailing winds blow from the west; 
lieavily eliargeil witli moisture from tlie Pacilic 
Ocean, they strike ag.ainst tlio Andos, and cause 
almost perpetual jirociiiitation from Cliihie to the 
Strait of Magellan. Sontli of 47° S. lat. hardly a 
day passes without rain, snow, or sleet. This coii- 
tiimal dampness lias prodiu-oil forests of almost 
tropical hixiirianoe, wliicli yield valnahlo timber. 
Coal is mined in tho ncdglihonrhood of Punta 
Arenas (Sandy Point); and lioro tho Chilian 
govornmeiil. lias, .since 18.51, a colony .and penal 
sottlomeut ( pop, in 1882, 1291). 

Jiiixterii or Argentina 1‘aiagonia consists mainly 
of high undulating plains or plateaus rising in 
.sueecssive terraces, and frequently intersected by 
valleys and ravinos. 'I’lieso plateaus are necasion- 
.ally covered wilJi eoarse grass, hut more frequently 
with a sparse vegotatioii of stunted bushes ami 
herbs ; olsowlicro tlie surface is strewn with huge 
houlder.s, .and again rugged with heaps or ridges of 
hare, sharp-edged rocks. Keen and often piercing 
blasts sweep chielly from the west ; and as this 
wind has already parted wifh its imiisture on the 
other side of tlio mourilaiiiH, hardly any rain falls 
in Argentine Patagonia during seven or eight 
inonlliH of tho year. 'J’lie soil in many places 
is strongly impi'ognatcd with .saltpetre, and salt- 
lakes and lagoons are nniiiorouH. North of the 
Itio Chico, and towards tho scacoast, there Is a 
wild, weird, desolate region called liy the Indians 
'The Devil’s Country. .Several wastes of this 
kind fringe the Atlantic, and formerly induced 
the holiof that Patagonia was a havrori and water- 
less dcsort; lint tlio interior, though not fertile, 
really ahoimds in lagoons, springs, and .streams, 
and tho hanks of the rivers are capable of cnlti- 
valioii. Along the eastern base of tho Anilc.s, also, 
there is a groat tract of torritoiy wliich is astonish- 
ingly picturosqno and fertile, w'ilh great forests to 
which the Indians retire for .shelter from the freez- 
ing winds of winter. The principal rivers of 
Argentine Patagonia are tho Rio Negro (q.v.), 
which forms its northern honndary, tlie Gluuiut 
(q.v.), Descado, Cliico, Santa Cruz, and Gallegos. 
All those rivers ri.se in the Andos. To the west 
of .San Martin and Moreno appears tho smok- 
ing .summit of Chall.en ; and the whoIe_ scenery of 
the dLstrict, with rugged mountains rising sheer 
from the water, with glaciers, snows, and iloating 
icehergs, is unspeakably grand and ten'ible. Tlie 
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•whole of Eastern Patagonia lias prohahly l>een 
raised above tlie sea-level in the Tertiary "period, 
and its most characteristic geological featme is 
its boundless expanses of shingle. 11)6 flora is in 
con.sequence exceptionally pour, and .appears to be 
niiiinly derived from the lower .slope.s of the Andes. 
Herds of horses and, in the nioi-e tavomed regions, 
cattle are bred ; pumas and foxes, annadillos, 
skunks, and tucotucos (a i)eciiliar rodent) are met 
svitb ; and among the bij-ds are condors, bavvk.s, 
partridges, .and flamingoes, dnck.s, and otlier water- 
fowl. But by far tlie most important .animals .are 
the gu.an.aco or Huanaca (q.v.), sometimes in heid.s 
of two hundred or more, and two species of Khea 
(q.v.|. 

Inkahitauts , — The poimlation of tVc-stei-n P,ata- 
gonia, estimated at 3200 (or, including Tieria del 
Fnego, 4000), consists of a nuniher of small indi- 
genoms nomadic tiihes of Aiauc.ani.an .stock wlin 
live by fisliing .ami hunting, and tlie settlers at 
Punta Arenas or Magellan's colony, mainly immi- 
OT-.ants from Chiloe and other parts of Chili, In 
Eastern P.atagonia tlie Argentine herdsmen are 
beginning to pasture tlieir e.attle in the northern 
valleys, and Chilian unmigrants are moving east- 
wards. The Patagonians pi-oiier or Tehuelehe 
Indians, who are confined to Eastern Pat.agonia, 
are perhaps about 7000 strong. Tlicy are generally 
divided into two great triliea, the northern and 
tlie southern, which spe.ak the same language, hut 
are distinguishable by dift'erence of accent. The 
northern range chiefly over the district between 
the Cordilleras and the Atlantic, fi'om the Rio 
Negro to the Chnbut, and even tlie Santa Cm/ 
River. The southevnj who appe.ar to be on an 
average taller and finer, and are more e.vpert 
buntera, occupy tbe rest of Patagonia as far anutli 
as the Strait of Magellan, The two divisions are 
much intermixed, ilfagellan described the Pata- 
gonians as ‘ so tall that the tallest of us came up 
only to their w.aiats j ’ and, though such extravagant 
statements have led others to deny the el.aini of 
the Patagonians to he considered exceptional, there 
is no doubt that they are one of the t.allest races on 
the globe. Tlie average heiglit of the m.ale members 
of Musters’ party was rather over o feet 10 inches ; 
two others, nieasureil at Santa Cruz, stood 6 feet 
4 inches each ; Pikchoche, wlio wa.s in Berlin in 
1879, was a feet 9 inches high, and .stretclied 5 feet 
11 inches with his arni.s. The muscular develop- 
ment of the arm.s .and chest i.s extranrdiimiy, and 
in general the body is well proportioned. The 
Patagonians are splendid swimnieis, can walk 
gl'eat dist.ance.s and for two .and even thiee il.ay.s 
on end without being tired. Tlieir cranial charac- 
teristics are somewhat disguised by the fact that 
tlie liinder part of tlie skull is .artiticiallv flattened, 
the custom lieing to strap the child’s head hack to 
a hoard to prevent it ‘waggling’ when carried 
about the country on horseback. This process, 
however, appears* only to exaggerate a natural 
tendency ; and it is asserted by tlie most scientific 
investigators that the Patagonian skull is, next 
to that of the Lapps, the shortest in tlic world. 
The jaws are powerful, though with no trace of 
prognathism. The expre.ssion of their face is ordin- 
arily good-humoured though serious ; their eyes 
are dark brown, bright and intelligent, their noses 
aquiline and well-formed, their foreheads open and 
prominent. The complexion of the men, wlien 
cleansed from paint, is a reddish nr rather yellowish 
brown. ’Thick flowing masse.s of long coarse, black, 
glossy hair cover their heads. The scanty natnral 
growth of heard, moustaches, and even eyebrow’s, 
is carefully eradicated. The young women are 
frequently "good-looking, displayinghealthy, ruddy 
eheeks when not disguised with paint. The dress 
of the men consists of an under-garment round the 
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loin.-, ,a long mantle of hide with the fur in-idc, 
.and hoot.-, or bu-kins of skin. Tbe ibe-- of the 
women is very similar. Both -exes me fonil of 
ornaments. Besides mantle- of giianacn hide, their 
only nnaimfiictiire- are saddle-, hridle-, -tin up-, 
ami las-os, which often eiinee womlerfnl ingpimity 
•and nicety of execution. 

The Pat.agoni.aii' believe in a gre.at and good 
spirit who cieated the Indian- anil animals. Idols 
are unknown, and wli.atei’er religions .act.s the 
natives perform .are \irnmpted by dreail of demnn-. 
Kindly, good-tenipcieil, impiii-ive cliihlren of 
nature, tlie Tehuelehe take gre.at like.- or di-like-, 
becoming firm friends or equally confirmed enemies. 
Protestant iiiis-ions bare been establi-lied amnng-t 
tbeni. They are ste.adily decre.a.sing tin nngb dispa-o 
and bad liquor supplied by traders, and liefoio long 
will be extinct. The Language i- quite diti'ereiit 
from either r,amp,a or Arauv.ani,iii. Of Enrope.an 
.settlement- there me few in Aigciitine Patagonia. 
The olde-t, I'.at.agones (foinieriy El Carmen), on 
the Rio Xpgio, .abimt IS miles fiom it-nioiitb, lia- 
a pnpiibitioii of about 2000, composed of Siiani-li 
and other .settlei.s (iiegroe-), .and convict- from 
Eneno- Ayres. Theie ,aie also the 'IVelsIi colony 
on the Chuhiit (q.v.), .and a petty station at the 
month of the Santa Cruz. 

Shtrii;/. — Magellan, befoie passing through the 
strait, had in l.')20 s.ajled along the whole of the 
Patagonian cna-t ; ami it is commonly believed 
that it was from tlie large ftiot-te)is (bntuycm’v) 
observed near Ills winter-quarters nt S. Lilian tliat 
the country derived it.- name. Another suggested 
etymology Is tlie Qniclma won} ptitacu net, ‘teiraces,’ 
the rule "of the Incas having extended hither. 
The great plain was travel sed by Rodrigo de Bla 
in 13.3.5. fiarniientii de Gamho (conimeiiiorated by 
tbe inonntain in Tierra del Fuego) added gieatly 
to the knowledge of tlie we.st .and .srmtli ( 1579-SO), 
and founded Spanish .settlements, domiied to e.arly 
extinction, at Nombie de Dios and San Felipe 
(Poit Famine). English intere.st in the country, 
aroused by Diake's voyage in 1577, was kept up by 
Davis, Naihorongh, Byron, Walli-, and the Jesuit 
F.alkiier, ami at ]a.st tl'ie beginning of a real .scien- 
tific ac^•^uaintance with the interior was made by 
King, I'itzrny, Darwin, and Musters. Since IS70 
careful exploratiniis liave been c,airicd out by 
Argentine tnavellers. 

English works on Patagonia are Falkner’s (1774), 
Snows (1857), JIusti-rs’ (1871), Ileerbohni's (1878), Lady 
Florence Dixie's (1880), Coan's (ILtd)), Lucy Fossariou’s 
(French, 1884). 

PnDlll, a walled town of India, in the teiritoiy 
of the lliiicowar nf Gujarat, 04 miles NW. from 
Ahiiiadahad, stands on a tributary of tlie lianas. 
It manuf.actures sword.s, spears, pottery, and .-ilk 
and cotton goods. Standing on tlie site of the 
ancient Anbilwara, and the capital of native 
dynasties from the Stb century to tlie present day, 
Patau is surrounded witli lofty walls, and has 
numerous arcliitectural ruins. Pop. (1S81) 3‘2,712. 

Patanjall i‘5 tlie name of two celebrated 
authors of ancient India, who .are .sometimes 
looked upon .as the same per.-onage, hut apparently 
for no other reason than that they hear tlip, same 
name. The one is the author of the system of 
philosophy icalled Yoga (see Sas.skrit Liteu.x- 
TCHE), th'e other the critic of Paniiii (q.v.), area 
140 B.C. 

Patches^ During the whole of the 17tli and 
beginning of the IStli century tliese fantastic orna- 
ments were commonly worn by women .and some- 
tiuie.s by men. In .juft Drum’s Entertainement, 
or the (lomedie of Pasnuil and Katherine (1601; 
2tled. 16)0), they are turns mentioned: ‘For even 
as blacke patches are worne, some for pride, some 
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to stay the Klieuiiie, and some to hide the seal),’ 
i&o. ; and in the AHiJiciid Chnnqding (1G50) 
there is a -woodcut slio-win;? the lady of fashion, 
■ivitli a coach, coachman, two lioises, and postillions 
{^Illumed on to lior forehead, and the rest of her 
face ornamented -wil.h a star, two crescents, and a 
lai'ife round spot. In the same year (1050) a Bill* 
af’iuuKt ‘paintinp,, black patches, and immodest 
dresse.s ’ was read for the Hast time, hut got no 
further. In vain -were sermons preached ; in vain 
did Morhiii StUantBiis, or The Si)i of Pride, in 1660 
reach the 1.5th edition ; in vain did satirists assail 
the Mlutumorphosis of Fear Faces into Font Visai/cs 
{temp. James I.); the senseless custom rvas .still 
rife when ( 1712) I’ope doscrihed anioiig the treasures 
of BoUnda’s toilot-tahle ‘ PulVs, Powdm-s, Patches, 
Billies, Billet-doux’ {Jicijie of the Loci;, i. 138). 
Atlouijits liavG hoaii made to revive the fashion, 
hut -without success. 8ee Pairholt’s History of 
Dress ciiiel Co.sliime in Enghmd (2d ed. ISOO). 

PiUcllonli, a perfume derived rrmn tlio dried 
hrauches of Poqosicmon patchouii (natural order 
LaliiataO, Orst iiitioduocd into Biitain as an article 
of iiierchaiidiso in 1844. Tlio name i.s from the 
Tamil ‘gum,’ and clai, ‘loaf.’ The ]ilant, 

a low slirul) 2J or 3 feet high, is a native of .Sillict, 
the Malay coast, Ceylon, .fava, the neighbour- 
hood of liouiliay, and prolialily also of China ; 
hut, owing to the fonduesa of AsiatioH for the per- 
fume -which it yields, it is dilllo.iilt to say wlierc it 
is native or cultivated. Ei’ory part of the plant 
is odoriferous, hut tlie younger portions of tlio 
brandies with the leaves are clioson ; tliey aie 
usually aliimt a foot long. 'I'he odour i.s peculiar 
and diliiciilt to doliiio, Init it lias a sliglit resem- 
hlanoe to .sandalwood ; it is \'ory imwcrfiil, ami 
to many persons is extremely disagroealilo. 'I'he 
odour of |ialcliouli rvas Iciiowii in Europe lioforo 
tlio material itself was introduced, in coiiseijncnee 
of its use in Cashiiiure to scent the Hharvl.s rvitli a 
vierv of keeping out moths, wliioli are averse to it; 
honee tlio genuine Cashiiinru sliarvl.s wore kiiorvn 
hy tlieir seotit, until the Erenoh found tlio secret, 
and imported tlio lierh for use in the same rvay. 
In India it is used as an ingredient in fancy 
tohaccoH and as a iierfuiiio for the liair. It is 
al.so niucli prized for kcoiiiiig inseets from linen 
and woollen articles. The ob.sence of iiateliouli is 
a jieouliar hear’y brown oil, rvitli a di.sagrecalily 
porvcrfiil odour ; it is olitaiiied Ity distillation, anil 
requires extreme dilution for ]ierfunioi'y pur|ioses. 
A ewt. of the plant yields about 28 oz. of the oil. 
The Aiabs heliove it to ho ellieaciouM in lu-eveuting 
contagion and lU'olongiiig life. 

Patella. 8eo Knee, and Limpet. 

Paten (Lat. pxdi-na, ‘a dish’), a small circular 
plate oinjihiyod for the rvafers or broad in the 
ouoharistie service. It i.s alrvays of the same 
material as the ehaliee, often riobly cliased or 
carved, and studded rvith precious stones. 

Patent Mc<Ucinc.s. in popular langiuigo 
this term is very loosely applied ; being u,sod to 
iiiolude not only jiateiit inodieiiies strictly so called, 
blit also all proprietary medicines and all medicines 
liable to staiiip-duly, Tlie exact moaning of the 
toehnieal phrase ‘patent modieiiio ’ has never hcon 
defined by a legal judgment, hut ij. is almost 
certain that it rvonld only ho hold to inulude such 
medieines as are sold under tlie authority of lettors- 
patout (i.e. for rvhieli a patent lias heon taken 
out); and that it does nut inobule other dutiable 
medicines. The number of medicines for the mak- 
ing of which patohis liavo heon taken out in Britain 
is comparatively small, amounting only to about 220 
article, s between the years 1711 and 1887, and most 
of these are no longer in nse. Batented modicines, 
therefore, censtitiiLo only a very small proportion 


of tlio.so medicinal prepaiations which are liable 
to stamp-duty. Medicines which aie .so liable 
embrace a very ivide category. A piepaiation to 
be liable to stamp-duty must be one whicli is to he 
‘ased or applied externally or iuteuially as a 
medicine oi iiiedicament for the piei’ention, cure 
or relief of a disorder or coiU)daint incident to or in 
any wise allecting the human body.’ Then it must 
also be bi ought under one of the followinn- six 
cause.s, which constitiile liability to duty: (Uthe 
seller must have or claim to h.ave an occult secret 
or art for making or preparing, or (2) an exclusive 
light or title to making or preparing; or (3) ft 
iiiuat have been jiaiented; or (4) it must he, or 
have been, recommonded to the imhlic as a nos- 
tiiim (Lat. nostcr, ‘our’) or proprietary medicine, 
or (5) as a specific, or (6) as beueliciarfor tlie pre- 
vention, cuic, or relief of any disease. Any one of 
these entails liability to .stamp-duty independently 
of the ollieis. 

All other medieines arc exempt from stamp- 
duty ; that is ti) .say, drugs the ‘ douoiiiinafcions, 
jiroporties, iiualitios, viitiies, and clliencies’ of 
wliieb are known and admitted in medicine, and in 
the making oi preparing of vdiich no .secret art or 
exclu.sivo right is claimed by any poison. Iiistrn- 
iiionls, electric and galvanic apparatus, liver-pads, 
and similar aiptlianccs, cigarettes, piepaiations 
ill tended to bo hiiriied and inhaled or used as 
disinfectants, natuial products, mineral waters, 
lozenges and cimfectioiiery, ai tides ef toilet and 
)icvfumory, are all as ii rule oxeniiit from stamp- 
duty unless under siiocial eiremii.staiices. 'The first 
tax on proprietary and seeiut medieines in Ureat 
Britain vvns imposed in 1783, when all persons who 
sold mediciiies and who had not lieon bred as 
doctors or apoLlieearies were roiiuired to take out a 
license on which they jiaid .stamp-duty, and in 
addition ad vuloreiii sLamp-dutios wore imuo.sed on 
the medieines. It was estiiiiated by the then 
flliaiice.llor of the Excheiiuer that the new tax 
-would yield T15,000 iior annum. This act was 
amended two yeais hitei, and has heon so altered 
by tliirteoii snb.se(]ueiit nels that none of its 
original provisions now remain. 'Tlio patent-medi- 
cine stamp is a narrow label oonveiiiont for pasting 
on to a bottle or box. Sndi stamps aie supplied 
by the conmiissiomirs of stamps, but for an extra 
jiaymeiit any jiursim may have the privilege of 
liaviiig stamp.s printed in the .stamiiing department 
of Somerset lIiniHe for his own exclusive irso and on 
his own forms. Tlio Htam]> afi'ordsno government 
guiiriintuo of purify ; its jiresoiico on any bottle or 
package siiiipX-\' signifies that the duty has been 
paid. The medicine must ho .stamped before it is 
sold oitlior wholesale or retail, or for foreign or 
home coiisiiiiiptiim. Medicines are not con.sidereil 
liable to duty as long as they romaiu in bulk, nor 
aro sani|>lcs distributed gratis liable. The rates of 
duty vary from l^d. on a package not exceeding Is. 
in value to Tl on a package umvards of 508, in 
value. The vciulor.s of dutiable modicines are 
required to talce out a j'carly lieousc, for wliioh 
tlicy piay 6s. Beualtius are enforced for any in- 
fringement of the regulation, s. In 1860 the iiicdi- 
eino-stamp duty yielded a revenue of £43,002 ; in 
1870, 672,363; in 1880, £ 136,, 366 ; the year ending 
March 31, 1800, it was £217,264. See Alpe, Handy 
Booh of Medicine Stamp iJiUy, 

Patents. In the ividosL sense of the term, a 
patent is a royal grant nindo by lotlcr.s-palent 
{liUeree patentes) or open letters, ‘so called becanae 
they are not sealed up, but exposed to ojrcn view, 
witli the Groat Scar (or a lawful substitute for 
the Great Seal ) ' iiondeiit -at the bottom ; and_ are 
n.sually addressed hy tlie sovereign to all tlie Rubjeote 
of the realm’ (Bhickstime). The iirincipal grants 
made hy letters-patent are titles of honour, such as 
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peerages anil baronetcies, appoiiitnients to judicial 
and adniinieti-ative offices, oliarteis of incoipoiation, 
and monopolies of the right to make, n^e, exercise, 
and vend new inrentions. Of tliese grants it is 
liere proposed to consider the last nieutioned alone, 
to -which the term patent is in common pail.ince 
re.stricted. It may, howevei, ho observed in jiass- 
ing that the procedure connected with ro-^-al grants 
othei than patents for inventions is stilt intricate 
and technical, resembling that which was in use 
for patents of invention before the Patent Law 
Amendment Act of 1852, and that such grants aie 
enrolled on the Patent Rolls, and may he seen at 
the Record Office or, in the ease of recent giants, 
at the Chancery Enrolment Office, London. 

From a veiy early period in our history the 
sovereign has enjoyed and exeicised the pierog.ativ-e 
of securing to inventois, for a limited term, ‘the 
sole right of making, using, and vending ' new ami 
useful inventions. Thus, it is stated that Edwaid 
III., on the lepresentation of some alchemists, 
granted a commission to two fiiais and two aldci- 
men to incpiire whether a philosopher's stone might 
be made, and, on their leporting that the project 
was feasible, gianted to the two aldermen a p.atent 
of privilege that they and their assignee.s .should 
have the sole making of the philosopher's stone. 
Upon the royal pierogative, bower or, of which this 
case ofFeivs an early, though in all piohahility by 
no niean.s the eailiest, illusti-ation, the common law 
placed certain definite and well-undeistood restric- 
tions. (1) The soveieign could not grant the sole 
right to sell articles in common use. Thus, letters- 
patent granting to one John Pechey the sole im- 
portation of sweet wines into London were, at a 
parliament held in the fiftieth year of the reign of 
Edward III., declared to be void. (2) A grant of 
the sole right to exercise a known occupation wa.s 
bad. This was decided as to the manufacture and 
impoitation of playing-cards in the leading case of 
Darcy v. Allin. (3) The grantee was refiiiired to 
have'been at lea.st the inirociucer of the invention 
within the realm. (-1) The term of the grant must 
he for some limited period, such as might he 
sufficient for the instruction of others. (5) The 
subject-matter must be such as, in the result, led to 
a new trade or manufacture, (G) The patented 
invention must possess the incidents of utility and 
novelty, and must not he prejudicial or inconvenient 
to tiaiie ( 1 Webster Patent Cases, 7. n.). 

In the reign of Elizabeth, however, and still 
more emphatically in the reign of James I., the old 
common-law monopoly changed its character. The 
number of hond-fale inventions or discoveries was 
small. But the financial and political difficulties 
of the sovereign were great. The royal prerogative 
of granting limited monopolies ‘ for the good of the 
realm and the furtherance of trade’ came, with 
many other doubtful expedients, to the sovereign’s 
assistance. The common-law limitations were 
ignored. Currants, salt, iron, powiler, cards, calf- 
skin, papier, tin, sulphur, and a hundred other com- 
modities in common use were appiropiriated to 
monopolists for practically unlimited pei-iods. Tlie 
patentees were enabled to charge extortionate 
prices for inferior articles, to enter (at least under 
the saltpetre patents) private houses and ransack 
stables and cellars for infringing articles, and to 
have iiifiingens brought before the council and 
punished for contempt of the royal author ity. 
After a pirotracted struggle, in the course of which 
Queen Elizabeth recalled most of her obnoxious 
grants, and James pulilislied a coiinterhla.st against 
monopolies, which influenced his snhseguent con- 
duct very slightly, the famous Statute of ilono- 
polies was passed in 1624. The piuvview of the 
measure has often been misrepresented. It did 
not, as we have seen, create the royal prerogative to 
363 


grant letters-patent for inventions But it dechired 
that all ftiich monojiolie^ a-- the .--oveicign had 
latterly been grantingvverecnntraiy to law and void. 
It then excepted fioiii this sweeping piroliihition 
[inter alia) ‘grants of privilege for the teim of 
foul teen yeais or under, thereafter to he made, ot 
tlie sole working or making of any miuiner of new 
I inamifaetures within the lo.dm, t"i the tine or lii-t 
inventor or iiiveii till', v\ Inch others, at the time of 
making such letteis-piateiit and giants, shall not 
Use, so as also they he not contrary to the haw, 

. nor mischievous to the .st.ate, by i, using prices of 
, coiiinindities at home, or to the' hmt of tiade, or 
generally inconvenient.' 

I This .saving danse in the .Statute of Monopolies 
I is the foinuhitioii of the inodetii English patent 
sy.steni. It prC'Cives, and at the same time limits, 
the loyal preiogative to grant luonojiolies of iuveti- 
tioii', and it gives a most .succinct, and jet a 
comidete, statement of the chauicteiistics of a 
v.alid piatent-grant. The ti/jii of the gr.iiit is to 
' he fourteen jeans ur iiiuirr; and piatents are in 
fact now alwav.s gianteil for a teim of fourteen 
years. The ffnaihr is to he ‘tlie true and (list 
inventor ’ — woi ds vv hich .a scries of judicial decisions 
lias interpireted a> including the Jii.st iinpoiter 
from abroad— of the patented invention. The 
firivilege coiifeired is tlie sole and cMlusive right 
to work or make the invention; and the iuhjat- 
matUr of a valid gi.int is ‘any manner of nevv 
niauufactuie -within the lealm' which is [a] not 
in Use at the date of the grant, (h) not oontrarj- 
to law nr mischievous to the state, (c) not to the 
hurt of trade, or (d) not generally inconvenient. 
The next important measure in the liistory of oar 
patent law is Lord Biougliam's Act, 183,". At 
conimnn law, letters-jintent were wholly void for 
any defect in pait, not being a iiieie clerical enor 
which the Master of the Rolls could coiiect; and 
a patentee was li.ahle to he deprived of his piateiit 
from the faihne of some coiidiuoii, .such as want 
of iioveltj' in a very trilling jiart of the invention. 
Tlie Act 'of 183.5 enabled a patentee to enter with 
the clerk of piatents, hy jieimi.ssioji of the crown, 
signified hy the jfint of the law officer, a i/u- 
chtimer of any piart of the title in a ujemornndiim 
Ilf any alteration therein, which upon being filed 
hj' the clerk of patents, and enrolled witli the 
ilescripition of the patent, was deemed and taken 
to be piart of the letter.s-pi,atent in all courts what- 
ever. .A. still more impioitant change was intio- 
duced by the Patent Law Amenilment Act, 1852. 
The policy of gianting jiatents is not only to 
rewaid inventors, lint to induce them to disclose 
their inventions to the piublin. Dill'eient means of 
attaining tlie hatter object have been adopted at 
ditteiciit stages in the history of our patent law. 
The earliest practice was to inseit in the grant a 
proviso requiring the inventor and hia a.s.signee to 
take apprentices during the last seven yeare of the 
term, and to teach them ‘the knowledge and 
iiiy.stery ’ of his invention. In the reign of (Jiieen 
Anne the patentee wa.s required within a certain 
pieriod (usually six months) .after obtaining his 
[latent to enrol at one of the public recqid oliicc.s 
a specification or desciiption of his invention, upon 
the accuracy and .sufficiency of which the validitj’ 
of his grant in great measnie depiended. This prac- 
tice had sever.al giave disadvantages. There weie 
three offices in which specilicatioii.s might be en- 
rolled — the Enrolment Office, the Rolls f'baiiel, and 
the Petty Bag Olliee ; in each of these offices a 
lalioriou.s pe.arch might have to be made before a 
particular specification conld be discovered and 
jn.spected. Again, the interval of time wbicli 
elapi-sed between the grant of a patent and the 
enrolment of tlie .spiecitieation enalded a patentee 
first to obtain pwotection for -vv hat might be merely 
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a crude idea, and ilieii io work ouL its details, 
iilteriiif? and modifyiuH tlieui at -will, during tlie 
jirotecLed interval. The Patent Law A)neiidiiieuL 
Act (if 1H.')2, adoptinf!; a practice which wa.s in force 
in several coutiuental countries, and which was 
stronply reooinmeiuled by ino.^t of the witnesses 
who ;.;avo evidence before the coniniittees of 1.S29 
and is, 'll, provided that a petition for Hie grant of 
letter.s-patent slvould he aecoinpanied by a state- 
inont ill writing, desorihing the nature of the inven- 
tion whicli it was sought to patent ; this statement 
was called the provisional spiinfirntioii. The ellect 
of the procedure preaerihed by the act was that a 
patentee might use his invention for .si.'c nunith.s 
without iirejudice to his patent liy that user, but 
he obtained no liglits against (he public until liLs 
patent had been .sealed. The ]iatentee was merely 
prnleoted against the conseipieiices of bis own 
pnbliciition, .and enabled lo employ workmen and 
obtain maehinory without the lisk of being 
betrayed. 

Tlio existing law of jiatimts deiiends n|ion the 
Htatnte of Momipolie.s, the Patents Acts, i88d-H8, 
and the Patents linle.s, I8!)(), made hy the Board of 
Ti'ade under statutory anthorK.y. T’he prc.seiit 
procedure to obtain a pa(.ent is as follows : An 
aiiplieation signed by tliu inventor liim.self, and 
aecompanied by a ‘ provksioiial spaciUcatioii,’ in 
wliicli the nature of Ids invention is brielly ami 
generally dewerihed, is lodged at the Patent Ollieo. 
'L'he aiiplieation and specitieathm are llien referred 
by the eomptrollor-goneral, wlio is the oltieial head 
of the departiiumt, to an e.xamiiior who aseortiuns 
and veiiorts to hiin wluitUev ( 1 ) the iiatnvo of the 
invimtion lias buiiii fairly d escribed, (2) tlie anpli- 
eatiim, sponilleatioii, ami drawings, if any, have 
lieeu preiiared in tlm prescrilied luauuer, '(8) the 
title selected liy the applicant snllicieiitly indicatcH 
the snlijoct-iiiattor of the iiivontioii, and (T) the 
speeilioatioii does not deserilie more than one in- 
vuntiim. No iireliniiiiary examination as to (lie 
novelty of the iiivcntion'is lield. The enmptroller 
may, however, refuse to grant a patent for any 
invention of whicli tlie use would, in liis opinion, 
lie contrary to law or morality, and from such 
refusal no appeal can lie taken. If tlm o.xainiiier 
report against the apidicant on any iif tho groumls 
meiithmeil aliove, tho comptrollor may roqnircj the 
application, spceilieatioii, or drawings to ho 
amended lieforo lie proceeds with tlie application. 
Against tliis decision tlie apiilic.ant may app('al lo 
the law ollicer, whoso jndgiuent is linal. If, liow- 
ever, the o.xamiuor report in tlm allirmativc upon 
each of tho issues .snlnnitted tnliim, the application 
is accepted. Within nine moiitlis— a period wliieli 
tlie oomptriiller may on payment of tlie prescrilied 
fee oxtond to ton montli.s — from tlie dale of Ids 
apiilieation tlie applicant must deposit at tlio 
Patent OlHce a complr.tr spciujimtion, particularly 
deseriliing tlio iiatnro of tlm invention and the liesl 
metliod of carrying it out. if tlm examiner report 
tliat tlic coniploto speeillcation (1) does not fairly 
deserilie tlie invonUon, (2) docs not terminato witli 
a distiiiet claim or claims, (,'i) e.laims more tlian 
one invention, or (d) vario.s materially from the 
provisioual, the comptroller may refuse Ui acce.jil 
it unless and until it lias hemi iimoiiiled to hissatis- 
facthm. Prom such a refusal the applicant may 
appeal as before to (be law ollicer, wlio.se docLsioii 
is linal. When the. eomploto spocilication has been 
accepted it is printed and ])ubliNhed, and the details 
of the applicant’s invention are then for the first 
time tliroivn open to puhlio iiispeotion. Tlie eonip- 
trollor-general causes tlio fact of tlie acceptance 
to bo advertised in tho oHieial journal of the 
Patent Ollice, and the patent is not granted until 
after the expiration of two nionths from the date 
of snoli adverti.sement. At any time witliin that 


Iieriod any person may opiiosc tlie grant on any 
one or more of the following grounds; ( 1 ) that 
the ap[ilieaiit liad obtained tlio invention from 
the opiionent or from some ]iersoii of whom the 
oppouent is the legal representative; (2) that the 
invention had been patented in tliis country on 
an application of ]nior date ; (,S) that the complete 
.siiecilicatioii describes or olainis an invention other 
than that deserihed in the provisional, and tliat 
sucli other iiivenlion forms the subject of an aiiiil'i- 
eation made liy tlm oiiponent in (be interval be- 
tween the leaving of tlie provisional and the le.aving 
of the (^omplcte speeifieation. No other ground of 
o]i])oai(,ion is I’ccogiiised. The oiiiinsition is lieard 
and determined by the eomptroller general, whose 
decision may be appealed against to the law officer. 
In the event of tliere being no ojiiiositioii, or of the 
opiiositiou iiroving niisueoessfnl, tlie patent is issued 
niuler tlie seal of tlm Patent Ollice and lioiirs tlie date 
of tlie original application. Tlie term of the patent 
is fourteen years from its date. The grant extends 
to the United Kingdom and the Isle of Man, hut 
not to the Oliaiinel hslamls or to any of tlio iirilisli 
pos,se.ssions or colonies. Under tlm Act of 188, S 
a patent lap.ses at the end of four years mde.ss 
a certificate of renewal lias heon oliLained on 
liayment of the prc.seribed fee. 'l’he taxes pay- 
able for keeping up a patent aiiioimt to £1,W, 
The speeifieation or drawings I’olatiiig to a patent 
may be amended by leave of tlie comptroller- 
general after advertising and hearing any opposi- 
Uiiii to the piopofecd lunondnionl. No (iiiieiul- 
mont will, however, be sanctioned the ell’oct of 
wliieli is miUcrially to enlarge the scope of the 
iiiventhm originally claimed. The comptroller- 
general anil probably the lir.aster of the liolls 
have power to correct merely elerioal errora. If a 
p.deiituo both fails to work his invention himself 
and refuses to permit other persons to do so, the 
Board of 'J’rado niiiy compel liim to grant licenses 
upon reasonable terms. 

Tho infringomeiit of a iialent may be restrained 
by injnnetion, and pimislicd hy damages awarded 
in ail action at law. A patent will be revoked 
— or, as it is termed in Scotland, reduced— if it 
i.s proved to the .snlisfao(,ion of tho proper court 

10 liave been obl.ained by frand or false suggestion 

011 the part of the patentee, or to lack the essential 
reijiiifeites of iiovoll,y and utility. 

A palonlee is not c.oiiipellod l.ii mark avtioles 
made according to Ids invontion as ‘patented.’ 
But any iiorson ivlio represents tliat an article sold 
by him is patented, when in fact no patent has 
been griuitcd for 1,li(> same, is liable on .summary 
conviction to a line not exceeding £!i. 

Prior to 1835 the term of a patent could only be 
extended by a special act of parliament ( of. Edmunds’ 
ratcuts for Inventions, pri. 373-370). But the 
freipiency of a|iiplioation,s for statutory assistance 
sugge.ste'd tliu propriel.y of framing some general 
iiieasurc for the extonsinn or prolongation of letters- 
patent, and Lord Brinigliam’a Act was passed with 
i.liat view. Other imaetments, of which the 
iiilerest is now cluelly historic, followed ; and 
section 25 of the Act of 1883 completed the legi.da- 
Uou upon this subject. T'hc, judicial eoiumittee of 
tlio Privv-council iius power to extend for a furtlier 
jicriod of seven, or in exceptional case.s of fourteen, 
years the term of a patent which, although highly 
meritorious and useful, has not adequately re- 
munerated the patentee, from circumstances be- 
yond his control, during the original term. It is 
now the ]u'aotioc of the judicial committee to pro- 
long letters-patent by ordering a nev} grant to be 
made for the extended term. 

Patent Agents. — Before the Patent ]jaw Amend- 
ment Act, 1852, only about 500 patents were taken 
out annually in Engliiiid. The patent business of 
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the country wonld not, therefore, supiiort a separ- 
ate profession; and the parliamentary reports of 
1829 and 1851 tlnow a honiewhat painful light on 
the jiroceedings of many of those per.'Ona wlio 
carried on the work of p.a’tent agents in connection 
witli other callings. Under the Act of 1S52, how- 
ever, the nnmher of patents annnally obtained 
greatly increased; foreigners and British subjects 
abroad desired to patent their inventiorr-, ntore fre- 
rpiently th.an before, and eonserpientiy the work of 
the patent agent became a distinct pr'ofe.'sioir. On 
the l'2th of August 1882 nn Institute of Patent 
Agents wa.s incorporated under tire Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1880. The Patents Act, ISSS (■^ect 1 ), 
created a Itegister of Patent Agents, on wliielr 
every person wlio assntnes the name of ‘patent 
agattf after July 1, 1889, rnrrst he enrolled rtnder 
a perralty not exceedirrg £20. The licr/istcr of 
Patent Agents Pules, issued by the Board of Trade, 
came into operation on 12th'jtme 1889, nrnl gave 
to the Institute of Patent Agents a practically 
complete crrntrol over the whole ptofes.-,)on. A 
communication to a patent agerrt is not privileged 
from disclosure in a court of law, even althortglr he 
he a .solicitor. 

Tlie Patent Office. — ^All the frrrntal, and rrttrch of 
the judicial, work connected with the grant of 
letters-patent for inventions is done at the Patent 
OlfioB in Southampton Btrildin''-', Chancery Lane, 
London. At the head of the whole departrttent is 
an olficev callerl the comptroller-general, who is 
appointed by, and re.spottsihle to, the Board of 
Trade, and is assisted by a stall' of evautirrer.s, 
clerks, &o. In additiorr to his formal artd judte.ial 
duties relatirrg to apirlioations, the corrrptroller 
attenil.s to the Iteghster of Patent, s, in wlncli the 
names rrE patentees and notifications of all assigri- 
lueiits and licenses must he entered, and prepares 
an annual report as to tlie work of the Patent 
Oliioe, which i.s laid before both Hottses of Parlia- 
ment. The Patent Office contains a valuable free 
ptihlio library, which is ordinarily open from 10 
A.il. to 10 P.M., and in which all the pnhlications 
of the Patent Office— sjieoifications, repotts of case-, 
illustrated official journals, &o. — may he consulted. 

Patenisin the United tiiates. — Before the Declara- 
tion of Independence patents were occasionally 
issued by the colonial gnveniments ; and the con- 
stitution of the Ifnited States expressly ve.sted in 
congress powers ‘ to promote the [irogre-'s of .science 
and useful arts by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventois the excln-lvc right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.' Tlie congress 
of 1790 passed an act regulating tlie i-sueof patents 
for inventions, reipiliing the wouhl-he patentee to 
petition the Becrelary of State, the Secretary of 
IVar, or tlie Attorney-general ; with the approval 
of any two of the.se tlie desciiption of the patent 
was certified hy the Attorney-general, and the 
president directed the i-siiing of the patent. The 
patent was recoided in tlie office of the Secretary of 
State, and delivered to tlie patentee under the 
great .seal of the United States. Under this law, 
which remained practically unchanged till 18.96, 
pateiit.5 were granted with little exaniin,ation, and 
the responsibility of deciding whether the jiatentee 
had made out his case was left wholly to the courts 
— a system found to be inconvenient and iinsatis- 
factoiy for the interests of tlie pnhlic. On occasion 
of a fire at the Patent Office, when many of the 
documents were destroyed, congress repealed former 
acts and established a new system, wliicli remains 
in force till now. The general principle.s of the 
law are the same as in England, but the tenn for 
which patents are granted is .seventeen years-^ 
longer than elsewhere. The Patent Office is 
attached to the department of the Secretaiy of 
the Interior. The commiBsioner, assistant-com- 


missioner, and three exavuinei-in cliief aie .ip- 
pointed hy the ]ne-iilent, with the con-ent of the 
senate. The chief cleik. a -tali of a hnndve.l 
examinei - (piineipiil, lir-l a-i-miit.-, -ecoiu! a.-J-t- 
anta, thiul a— i-tiints j, diaiiglit-meii, copvi-t-i, 
attendants, vkc. me rioinin.'ittd oythe comiin--ioner 
of patents am! appioved hy the Serictaiy of the 
Interior. The office juihli-he- pamphleth on The 
Patent Lavs tint/ Xoi'-v /■ilniitnf iu the Pegt^tivli'jH 
of Tnuh-ninehs ami I.tth,h. anil The Pules of Pnic- 
fice in the hniteil ttfaies pnfenf f>jfhe, wliicli iiiav 
he had on application. But iiiM-ntoi- me lecom- 
niended to .secure the as.sistance of ■ patent hawyer-,’ 
who .ire a distinct bi finch of the legal profes-iun. 
The niiiiiminu expense maybe stateil at .>00; but 
dillicultie.s .-mil reference'.^ to v.-nioiis anthoritie.s 
may gre.atly incre.use the outl.ay. The miniber of 
p.atents i.s.siied in the United .sirate- greatly exceeds 
that of any other country. In 1837-46 the nuinher 
was .5019 ; in 1847-50 it was 12, .578; in the deciole 
1877-80 it was 169,478 : in the retitniy ending 10th 
April 1S90 nearly 437,OO0 giant- wt-ie made. 

The Intel nntiijhi'l Coiireiitiuii.—lt has long been 
the desire of inventors and legi-Iator- to bring 
about an .a.-similation of the [latent laws <if the 
world. As eariv a- 18.51 a soi-iety called the 
‘Association of Patentees’ inciuded in their list 
of propo-ed lefonns in the patent law 'infer- 
jifitioiifil iiriangenient.s foi a iimtind lecognition 
of the rights of inventors.' Adoiitiiig in suh-tiinee 
the views of Sir H. Be-sfiner, Sir 'VVilliani Arm- 
strong, and Mr U. 5V. Siemens, the Select I om- 
mittee of 1S72 lecommemled that ‘Her Miije-t\’s 
goveinnient be retpie-ted to impihe of foreign and 
colonial governments bow far they are ready to 
eonenr in iiifenialioMal iiirangenients ’ in rL'latinu 
to the proposed international jiateiit law. In 
accordance with this reoommeudation Earl Kim- 
berley, then C'olonial Secretary, dtieeted the 
governois of the llriii-li coloniesAo iihcertain the 
state of colonial opinion upon the subject. At the 
same time our repie.-entattv es abroad were reipiiieJ 
b.v Loiil Gram ille to [oeparo snceiin-t repents upon 
tbe [latent lawt- of the countries to which they were 
severally accrediteil, and these reports were [nih- 
lished and laid before [unlianrent iir 1873 (C— 741). 
The iru|!trrie.s thns held -bowed tlrat cidoni.'rl and 
foreign official opiitiou was in the main favoitrahle 
to the pro]iosed chairge, and also that, all diver- 
gencies notvvithstanding, there existed in tlie 
[latent law.s of the vvorhl ample rrraterials out of 
wliicli an iirtenrational patent system might event- 
ually be created. The luteinatiorral Congress at 
■V'ienna in 1873 and the Paris Corrgte— , organised 
during tire Exhibition of 18TS, earrreil tire move- 
ment forward ; and on 20th llaieli 1883 an ' Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property’ was signed at Paris. The pleiri- 
poteiitiaries of the eontraotiug parties exchanged 
ratifications on Gtli June 1884, and the convention 
came into ettective O[)eratioir a month -later, The 
oiiginal signatories were lielgiiini, Brazil, Spain, 
E'rance, Guatemala, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Sal- 
vador, tiervia, and Switzerland. The aeces-ion of 
Great Britain was delayed until special statutory 
power had been giveii'to the crown to allow the 
aiite-dfitinif of patents granteil under the con- 
vention. The adhesion of Great Britain to the 
convention took place on ITtlr ilarch 1SS4, and 
was fiirmallv accepted on tire 2d of April following. 
The United States, jS'orw.ay, Turkey, Tirni-, New 
Zealand, and other conirtr-ies have .suliseqiiently 
joined, the International Union. Getinarry is the 
most important European state that still holds 
aloof. The princiiial cliange.s introduced into our 
patent system hy this important treaty are these : 
(1) Foriirerly a' patentee could not import into 
soiire of lire' states now com[irised in the rinion 
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avtielo^- luaimfaclured aecoi-dinf!; to his patent in 
tliib ami otliev nnintrios ■without foifoituie of his 
Vii'o iiniun-tation of ‘sucli alludes without 
till' penalty of forfeituie is now allowed. (2) An 
apjilicant for a patent in any one ot the conti anting 
states niny obtain protection for the winic invention 
here at any time witliin seven months fiom the 
dale of his foreign iipplioation. 'Plio snhseqnent 
applieatiou is uutu-duUid to the date of the lii.st 
applicalioii, and is con.seqnently not defeated hy 
))Uor pnldieation or nsei in the pi otueted interval. 
The woiking of Ibis piovision may he he.st ex- 
(dained hy a simple illustration. A, a Preiicli in- 
vcnlnv, apidios for a )iatunt in I’aiis on 1st dnne 
1890. At any time within suvon moiilh.s from tliat 
data he may ajiply to the I'lnglish Patent Ollice lo 
piotcct the' same iuveulion which lie is patenting 
in France, mid the, Jiiiiihu/i iipp/imtion, and the 
pidcnt qmidpd ihcrtiiiinh'i', arc dated bach' iu the Jst 
oj June. 'I’lie K'snll is that A may, for almost 
■seven nionlh.s after liis Frinieh application, pnhiiely 
nw' Ids invention in Kngland witli perfect safety. 
No one can .say that the patent suhseiinenlly 
granted to him is liad for want of novelty, heeaiise 
the patent ultinnitely he, us (he date of (ho hst of 
.Iniio, and llins pioteels the |i('nod during wliieli 
he was using the invenliou in Fmghind. 

In conueelion wilh the riituimUioiial t'oiivonlioii 
an inteiiialiimal ollieo or hnioau has heeii eslah- 
lishod at Herne in Kwit'/.evland. Its expense's are 
defrayed hy the goveinments of all tin' eoiilraetiiig 
hi ales, and it imhlislies a nioiitlily iieiiodioal 
entitled Ari Proprit'le fnilH.Jrii’llc, iu\d devoted to 
the inteie.sls ol the nnioii. 't'he ooiivenlion pio- 
vides for conforeiices being held MU'eessii’ely iu mio 
of the eontraeting stale.s hy tlolcgales liom the said 
states wilii a I'ien to pcifeet the .system of (he 
union, 'I'he lirst meeting Undi place at llmnc in 
Ainil and ^tay 1,88(1. 'I'hu nninhor of applications 
at the I'higlish I’atont Odiei' for protection under 
the eonvenUou amounted to twenty-six iu 1,887 and 
to hoventy-one in 18,88. 

In home eoiniliies, mkOi as the Tiniled Htales 
of Aiueriea, the I’alent Ollieo iminires strictly iulo 
tlio novi'lty and utility of every invention snh- 
iiiitled to it for ]noleeti(m. In otheis, stieh as 
France and Turkey, there is no preliminary ex- 
amination iis lo novelty or utility. Imleed, iu 
F'ranru the patentee, if he vofevs to his i.itle at 
all, is (diliged to add the wonls ,vo«.v qnmntiv 
dll r/iiiiirntrinenl or their initial letters, ,S.(1.T).{!. 
In most Huvopeau slates a patentee is eompolled 
to ‘woik’his invention witliin a certain time pro- 
fierihed by law or limited in the grant; Imt this 
regnlalion or cxjduiliiliini law, as it is called, is 
usnally enforoed in cases of vcdnntaiy and nnjn.stili- 
ablu inaction alone, In the Ibiited Kliitcs (fasq/ii.s' 
ai'o pateiUahki, apiiarently wilh a view to tho 
oneoniiigement of the decoratiie arts. In Switzer- 
land pioeesses a\iparenlly ciinnot he patented. 
Kii.ssian ])aleiit law imposos restrictions on the 
])atouliiig of invontiouK oi war. 

Soo (jinpunnil’s J’tUciii Liim of the ^Yorhl (1889), with 
its Hiipiilumonls, puhliHhed nndiT the ansiiioeu of tlio 
Institnio of I’litonl AgcnlH; Ta-wis lidmnnds’ Law of 
Pidnits (1890) ; VV. C. ItohinHoii’n Zaw of Pah nls (3 volu. 
1890); tho lloports iil tho I’avUinmjiitiii'y Ooimnittuos 
(1829 87); tho llcporls of tlio Cnimnibsionei's of Palcnts 
( 18,')2-,S-1 ), and hy tho Cnniplrollcr-gcnoral ainoe 1884. 
Soo also (JOl'YMClilT, MoNOVOLY, TR.Min-MAHKH. 

Pater, M''AL' 1 'EU, was horn in Londnn, August 
4, 18,19, and educated at King’s ,Selioel, Canter- 
hnvy, and at tineen’s College, Oxford, taking a 
classical sooond-olass in 18(12. Ifn was edoeted to 
an open fellowshi]) at lirasonose ; has trav'clled in 
Italy, Franoo, and Gevinany; and, both l>y Ins 
subtle critical insight and the oxijnisito finish of 
his style, has earned his rank among the ho.st jivosc- 


■wiitora of his time. With a wise lotioenee he has 
liinshanded hi.s gift, hence ,all his work inaintahi.s 
the same high level of excellonoe. Ills books aie 
ShuUcs in the Ilistoi !/ of the lienuissanre (1873) a. 
soiie.s of essays on art ,aiul lettcis, on snnh men 
as Jjconavdo, llotlieelli, .loaeluin dn Jlellay, and 
others, wiiUen in exquisitely niodnlated piose 
wilh faint traces of a consdons daintine.ss, finni 
which he soon shook himself fiee; hhiii’ns the 
Epirnrean : tns Hcnsutions and Idem, (2vols. ISSd) 
an imaginary hiogi.aiihy of a young man hroiight 
up in Roman )iaganism, who passes through vaiicd 
a|)iri(nal experiences, meets M.aiens Aurelius liiin- 
self, and at last, shortly hefoie liF unexpected 
death, makes acquaintance with the niysterimis 
new eastein religion, yet without being in'ofomully 
inlluencod hy it; linai/inary Parteiiitii (1887) (if 
AValteau, Denys I'Anxeriois, i8ehasti,i,n van ,Storok, 
and Duke Carl, ■;vliose dream was ‘to bring A]iollo 
witli his lyre to tlerimaiiy ’ half a century at least 
hefeio his time; aiul Apprccliitinnn ( 1889), a volume 
of adinirahlo evitieism on t'harlcs Lanih, Words- 
woith, CoUnidgo, llossoLii, iSir Thomas Ihowiie, 
lilake, and on .Style itself. 

Pairr'niliis, hi Aliens Veu.eius, a Ronmn 
hi.sloiim), horn ]nohahIy about 19 n.c. lie served 
under T'iheriiiH as )iiefect or legate in (tcniumy, 
I’annouia, and Dalmatia, was qnicstor in 7 a.d,, 
and prietor in h'l. He was alive in 30, and 
may liavo jierished the yi'iir after ns a Jiiend of 
HejanuH. Ills Ui.Inriie Itiiiniinir in i\. compendium 
of universal, hut more particiilaily of Koinan Ids- 
tory, in two hook.s. The wink, ns wo have it, is 
nob conqilete, the hegiiining, and a portion follow- 
ing tlio 8th chaider, being wauling, Tho work is 
slovenly and Kn)iuilieial, niaived movoover by in- 
Hated rhotorie as rvoll as hy igiiornnt errors, find 
hy fiiksoine llatti'i'ies of ( 'lesar, Augnstns, and 
Tilu'riuN, Tlii' edit/n pe/'neepn aiipenrud at Basel 
in I.'t2(), (iood editions are tlioso of ,T. ('. Orelli 
(18.75), F. Kril/ (1840-48), ,nnd 0. Hahn (18711). 

Puft'rtiT’OS wi've small jiie.ces of oidnanoo, 
now oh.soh'te, worked on .swiveks ; most commonly 
n.sed on hoaid ships, whore they weio iiioiinted on 
the gunwale, and discharged showers of old nails, 
Ac. into ho.stile boats. 

Patci'lJO, a town of Sicily, 11 miles NW. of 
('’atania, at the southoru base of Mount Etna. 
I’op. ],7,2:i0. 

Paipr-Nosfit'r (Lat., ‘Onr F'ather’), called 
also Tiik Lonii’.s Fuayeii, a short fonii of prayer 
Hugge.stod or ])reserihcd hy onr T.ord to his diseijiles 
(Matt. vi. S)-13; Inike, xi,' 2-4) as Uiemodel acooid- 
ing lo which, in eontra.st witli tlio praycis of the 
Rhaiinoc.s, their petitioiiH niight to he framed. 
Tho I’ater-Nostor has been aeeuptod as, hy excel- 
lence, the form of Ghristian iirayer. It formed part 
of all the aneiont liturgies, usually introdnoed with 
a pi'cface, and Haul holiweeii the eousoeratioii of 
tho elcmenis and the coinmniiion, except the so- 
eallcd Olomontine liturgy, in wliieli it does not 
aiipcav at all, and the Ai)ys.siiuau, in which it Is 
said, as in the Englisli, after the eonimuniou. St 
Uregory Ihially sokllod its place iu the Homan 
Mass, immediately after the (’anon and before 
tho fiaetion. AYhoroas in Ihe East it was said 
hy liotli )iviest and (leoplo, in the Roman use it 
wiis recited by the priest alone. Tlio Catoohism 
of the (kmncil of Trent contain, s a dotidled ex- 
po, sitinn and eoinnientaiy on it, and in all^ the 
scrvico.s, not only of the Uomaii Missal, Breviary, 
lUtnal, Rroeessimial, and Ordinal, but in all the 
ocea.sioimI services iirescriliod from time to time, 
it is invariably iutrodneed. in tho Mass it is said 
aloud, but in the Breviary secretly, or with at 
iiuxst the first and concluding word.s said audibly. 
In tlio Rosary of the Virgin Mary it is combined. 
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with the Hail Maiy (whence tlie larger heads of 
the ‘Rosary’ me sonietiiues railed Pnter-l^oaters), 
and perhaps the most usual of the shoiter devotions 
among Roman Catholics is tlie recitation of the 
‘Patei,’with one oi' more ‘Ave Marias,’ coiichid- 
iiig with the Doxology. The Pater-Nos-ter as 
commonly used by Piotcstants eonoludea with the 
clause, ‘ for Thine i» the kingiloin, the power, and 
the glory for evei [or, for evei and ever]. Amen,’ 
liiit this is wanting in the most ancient !uithoiitie.s. 
This emholi.sni or intercalated jiiayer oeciii.s in all 
the liturgies, Roman, Mozaralnc, idallican, Cieek. 
Coptic, and Armenian, Of the two gospels— that 
of Mattliew and that of Luke— in wliich tire prayer 
is contained, tliat of L\ike lias not tliis danse ; and 
even in the gospel of Matthew it is found only in 
the later MSS., in which it cannot he doubted 
tliat it is a modern interpolation. It w.a.s retained, 
however, in Luther’s (ierman tran.slation, in the 
Prayer-hook (original) lersion, and in tlie English 
authorised version. In tlie revised version it Is 
omitted hoth in Matthew and Luke ; in Luke, 

‘ which art in heaven,’ the whole of the thiid jieti- 
tion, and ‘deliver us fiom evil’ aie relegated to 
the mai gin ; and in Matthew, ‘deliver ns from evil ’ 
is properly rendered ‘ deliver us from the e\il one.’ 

Many polyglot ouUections of the Patcr-Niistev have 
been published from the ICtli century downwards, the 
most remarkable of which are those of John Ch,uidier- 
layna in 1.‘50 languages ( 1713 ), of Comucl Ge-iier in lluO 
(1718), and that of Padre Heivas in .'W7 (1787). 'I'litro 
are expositions of the Lord's Prayer by Origeii, Chrys- 
ostom, Gregory Nyssa, Cyprian, Luther, Leighton, and 
Tholuolc. See Jloses Maigohoutli, 2'/ie Lord'n Frailer no 
Adaptatiun of existinu Jeioish Fetitiona (Loud. 1878). 

Patei'SOUi cauital of Passaic county, New 
Jersey, is oii the Passaic River { u hich here has a 
perpaiidioular fall of 30 feet), ami on the Morris 
Canal (connecting it Avith the Delawaie River), 13 
miles by rail NIV. of New York City. It contains 
several locomotive-works, an iron-foige andiolling- 
niill, and numerous maucifaotoiies of cotton, paper, 
and linen and Avoollcn goods, &c. ; hut cliielly it is 
famous for its silk-factoiies. These considerably 
e.Kceed 100 in number, and have made Patervon 
‘the Lyons of America,’ Pop. (1870 ) 33,579; 
(1880) 51,031 ; (1.S85) 03,273. 

Patei'Son, Robert, ‘Old Moitality,’ was 
burn near Hawick in 1712 or 1715, and served 
liis appienticpsliip as a stone-mason to an eldei 
biother near Lochmaben. He mairied soon aftei 
1740, and, lenting a fpiarry for liiniself, took to 
canying gravestones into Galloway. From about 
1758 be neglected to rotnrii to ids wife anil live 
cliihben, and for iipAMuds of forty years devoted 
himself to the task of repaiiiiig oi erecting head- 
stones to Covenanting martyrs, rvlierever such bad 
been buried. So Jo->e)ili Train wrote to Scott, who 
tells how about 1809 he himself met ‘Old Mortal- 
ity ’ at Dunuottar, engaged ' in tlie usual busine-ss 
of his pilgiimage.’ From the old man's son, liorv- 
ever, Tiain got a diffeient story, without a bint of 
Caraeroniiui zeal. Pater.soii died at Baukeiid, 29th 
January 1801, aud rvas buried at CaerlaverocU, 
Avhere a monument was erected to liim by the Me--srs 
Rlack in 1889. 

See the Introduction (1830) to Old Mnrtaliltj, and Dr 
Crawfurd Taifc Rama.;e’a Frurfilanrvj Castle and the 
Donylascs (Dumfries, 1876), 

Pater. 8011 , Wilu. 4M, the greatest commercial 
scliemer of the 17 th century, was, like Law,_ a 
Scotchman, and was born at Skipmire farm in Tin- 
irald parish, Dumfriesshire, in April 1658. Hi.s_e.s.rlv 
career is obscure, but it appears tliat he carried a 
pack through England, settled some time at Bristol, 
ne.vt lived in the Bahamas, rvliether as preacher or 
buccaneer, and here matured his famous Darien 
Scheme. Returning to Europe, he promoted his 


scheme in London, Hanilmig^ Ani'-teidam, and 
Berlin, minlc a iiotmio hv <irniiiK.-iec in Loiidoii. 
fonmled the H.lmll^tpad Wiit.-i Comjiarn in Kj'.tlJ, 
and projected the Il.uik ot Enelind, 111111 va-i i.ne 
ot its lii-'t diieetoi>. in 1694 l’,itei~oii pevt uent 
to Ediiibuigli, and -non tiilkHi the wholo nation 
into hi-, Daiien Scheme. He '.died w ith the ex|ieili 
tion ill a piiiate capacity, 'hiiicil all it^ tioiili!e«, 
and letiiiiicil with it-- ■^iiuitoi' a liiokeii in.m, in 
Dccemlici lli!)t). IJiit Iiiieiieigv lemaiiied iinahatcd. 
Mlien in 1701 William u-ohed to caiiv the eonrost 
with Louis XIV. into tliehe.ut of Spanish AineiK.t, 
I’atersim rvas taken into tlie king's coiilhh nee, ami 
lint for his ileatli iiiiglit liave seen liis dio.rius of 
Darien realised. He iiad a cniisideiable shuie in 
jiionioting the union of Scothind witli Eiuiland, 
and was elected to tlie lii't niiited p,u!i;imcnt bv 
the Dumfries hmglis. By a i-]ieci.il .ret of pailia- 
iiicnt in 1715, he vas .av.iinh-d £18,241 iis indeiiiiiity 
for his los,ses hy the Daiien Scheme : but lie diil 
not live long to enjoy it, foi he died on22iI Jaimar, 
1719. Patei.son vtas no nieie dieamei, hut a far- 
seeing fiimiiciei , and a fice tiadci befoie fiee-tmde 
times. 

.siee D.inirs Schmif. ; the Life of Pnlnsni. hy S. 
Bannister 1 18 '1.8), editui of Ins UorR I .t An’s, ts.V.ij; 
and IV. Pagan’s Firthj'Inn and Pimotanc >'J IT. Pahe- 
s*« (Edin. isfie). 

Pathaii.s, See APon.tMsr.iv. 

Pathology (from the Gi. jiuthot, ‘di'case,’ 
and liir/os, ‘a disconisc’) is that departnient of 
medicine wliieh treats of the doetiinc of diseases, 
their natme, causes, Rymjitom?, ami piogiess. 
General jiatliohigj denis with disease 01 iiioihid 
processes in genera), and .special piitliology with 
particular diseases, Pathology is al-o divided into 
internal and e.vteiiiah nnd into medical .and smoi. 
cal. Pathology may he tieiitrd ns falling into tlio 
de|i.aitments of nosology, .etiology, moiliid iiiiat- 
imiv or p.vthological anatomy, symptomatology, 
mil) thejapeiitics. Hniiior.il ]i.!tlii>logy rtas h,is,;(l 
on the tliemy that .ill dise.iscs weie due to the 
disouleied cmiditiim of the humoius and thiids of 
the hody. Cellular pathology, as.sociated with the 
name of Viicliow, gives pioniiiience to the action 
of cells in the liealthy and diseased functions of tlie 
body'. Sec ANMTo.mV, DisE ISL, Mltliin.M;. PHi Sl- 
uLDtiY, and the aiticle.s on tiie several discuses in 
tliiswork; aKo weirkb on pathology by Wiiks and 
Movoii ( 1875), Wagiiei 1 ling, tiaiis. 1876), Coats 
(1883), Delatield and Piuddi-n (New Yoik, 1885), 
Comil anil Kauviei (fi.ans, I8s6), IVoodliead ( 1885), 
Ziegler ( tiaii'. 18S3-86), I’.iyne (lhS8), H.uiiiUon 
(1889), Riudlleiseli (trails. 1885), Sutton (l8S6t. 

Patiala, a native state in the Piiniali, India, 
partly in tiie plain .smith of tlie .Sutlej, partly 
amongst tlie liills near Simla. Pop. ( 1881 ) l,4li7,4;!3 ; 
aiea, 5887 sii. m. The capital, al'o called Patiala, 
has a pop. or 53,629. 

Patkul. .See (JHARLLi. XII. 

Patmore, Covesthy Keaesey Dr.K.nTON, 
poet, was 1)0111 at 'Wnodfonl in Essex, July 23, 
1823, the son of P. G. Patmore, author of IJUranj 
lli'uiinisrruces. He puldished a vohiiiie of Pocoiv 
in 1S44, and tlnee ye.ar.s later joined the staff of 
librarians in tlie liritisli Museum, vvlieie he le- 
remained till 1868, wlicn he pmehased a small 
estate in .SuNsex. .Soon .after he .settled at Hast- 
ings, wlieie he built a large CnUiolic church. His 
second volume of poems, Tama'ton Church-tuu-cr, 
&c. (1833), prepiited the way for his greatest 
work. The Angel in the llumc, .an elaliorato, 
exquisite, and sinceie poem of love from the 
domestic side, vvliioh lias had a gie.it poiiuimity, 
hul not beyond its deserts. It consists of four 
parts, all moluded under the general title for the 
first time in tlie edition of I860 ; The Betrothal 
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(IK.")-!), The I'ji^piiHsaU (185B), Fuitlifnl for Ever 
(lH(iO), and The Virtorics of Love (18(53). A care- 
fully revised edition of tills pooiu was iasneil in 
his eolk'oted ])iiems {187S and 1886), pvEcedeil _l)y 
an csHiiy on Enijlinh Metrieu! Lmc, and iii<!liuliiij> 
also The Un/niu'iiiii Eros, and other Odes, imblislieil 
in 1877. PaUuore pclited tlie anthology entitled 
The Children’s Garland (18(52), dan Autobiography 
of Barry Oovinvall (1877), and the ])()sthvimous 
noenis of his son, Henry Patmore (188-1). Jlori- 
Leginm Amantis, a Kelectioii from lii.s imcins, was 
edited by K. Ltavnett in 1 RH3. 

PatUlOS, a rocky and barren island, of most 
irregular outline, in the .Roean Sea, one of tlie 
Sporades, lies to the soiith of Samos, and is now 
called Patino. Area, 1(5 .sri. m. It is cude- 
brated as the place to which the aposldo John 
was e.S-iled ; in a cave luiro, it is said, he saw 
tho visions rocordeil i7i the llook of Uovoliition. 
On the to]i of a monutaiii stands the famous 
moiiastery of ‘John the Divine,’ built in ]t)8.S, 
The island is nader 'I’tirkish rule, but is inhabiti'd 
by about KKHl Ureeks, mostly sponoe.liabovs, See 
Tozer, Tsltinds of the -Efieuii (1800); and the 
]\Iiu'i|uiM of r>\ite in the Arottish Jlnvino, v. lO.'t. 

i'aflia, ealhid also A/.imais.vd, a city of 15en;;-al, 
1-1(1 miles 1!. of lienares by rail, e.stcnds !) miles 
alon;,' the (ianoe.s and 2 milu.s hack from the rivor; 
but the strei'js are narrow and evooked, and tho 
honse.s lUo.stly mean in aipauirauco. Apart from tho 
(lola or H'ovoriinmnl o-ranary ( 1780), the “ovornmeiit 
opium-fiuitoricH, I’alua ColhiKe, tho .shrino of Shah 
Arzani, the inosime of Slier Shall, a Homan Catholic 
ohureii, anil a Mohammndan college, there are no 
buildings of moment. Its rail\va,v commnnh-atioii, 
and its central position at tho junction of threo 
Invent riv'erH, tho Son, tho (laudak', and the llaugcH, 
avomu'.s for tho trallie of tin; North-west I’roviiice.s, 
rimder Patna of ^j'lviit importancu as a e.ommore.ial 
eontro. T’lio chief imports are cotton yoods, oil- 
Hueds, 'salt, siiHar, wheat, and other cereals; they 
I'l'iieh an annual value of nearly -1 million Htorlin;;. 
The uximrts, ]iriiiei|ially oil-seeds and salt, witli 
cotton, H])ic(!s, l!n;;lish iiieco-oDods, cocoa nuts, and 
tobacco, exceed 11, i luilUon sterliuK in v(i,lue, Patna, 
under its early naaui of TaGdijnitra, is supposed to 
have boon founded about (SOI) li.i), 1 1 was visited 
by MoH'asthenes, the tfreek historian, about .'fOO J).(J., 
ami called Palihothra by him. In modern times 
Pal, mi is notable as the sce.ne of a massaeve of 
British prisoners hy Mir Ivasim in 17(53, which led 
to war and annc.xation hy the Bnolish, and for tho 
mutiny at Diiiapur, tho inilitary station of Patna, 
in 18, '57. Patna ranks as the sovontli city of India 
in point of iiopolation ; pop, (1872) loH,!)!)!); (1381) 
170,(13-1. — 'Ino distriel has an area of 2079 sip m., 
and a |)op. (ISSl) of 1,73(5,83(1; the division, an 
area of 23,720 sq. in,, aiul a pop. of lf),()(53,9‘l*(. 

PaliiJi, a nativo state of tho (lonlral Provinces, 
India; area, 2399 sij. in.; pop. (1881) 2,57,959, It 
has been uiiiUir the uiaiiaifeuunit of a l>ri(,iHk politi- 
cal ao'uat since 1871. Patna, (ho chief town, hits a 
pop. of 21)5;). 

Patois, the Kreue.h term for dialects of a laii- 
giiaKB .spoken ospocially hy the lined iicated. Bee 
lilAinsl.'T. 

Patou, JotlN CUllSim, nussionary to tho New 
Hohridos, the son of a Htockiiio-makor, was horn 
in tho inirish of Kirkniahoe, . l)uinfrh‘s,shiro, 24lli 
May_182-1. After somo experience in Glas;;ow City 
Mission, he oU'erod Ids .services for llio foreign mis- 
sion liold in connection with i.lui Kefonmid Presby- 
terian Chnroh, and on Ids ordination he settled 
down towards tho and of 1858 amongst 1,lio caii- 
nilial natives of Taiuia. Hero ho lahonrcd amidst 
trials and dillicuUics till 18(52, when ho was forced 
to leave, owing to the hostility of tho natives. 


Por the next twenty years Ids wmk y-as on the 
neiglilioiiring island of Aiiiwa, the whole popula- 
tion of which heeamc Cluisfciiin. Both hy voice 
and lien he afterwards attraclcd public attention 
and .sympatliy towards this Held of mi.s.sion labour • 
and Ills hrotlier pnldished and edited his graplde 
and thrilling missioiiaiy nauatives, hst ami 2(1 
series (1890). In 1891 ‘he was made a D.D, of 
Edinhurgli. 

Patou, Bin Noni., nainiev, was l)oni in Dmi- 
formline, 13th llecomher 1.S21, and studied )or 
a time at tlie Hoy, at Acadoiiiy, Boiidon, His 
cartoon .sketch, ‘ The Spiiit, of Heligion,’ <, allied 
one of the throe premiums at tho Westiniiistm- H.all 
competition in 18-15. Two years thcroaftci' his oil- 
picture of ‘Christ hearing the Cross’ ,aiul his 
‘ Recoiieiliatiim of Ohoroii and T’itania' joiiitly 
gained the prize of 1300. Tho hitler and its coiii- 
paiiion-pictiire, tho ‘ (iliiarrel of ( Ihiiron and Tilaiiia,’ 
are now in the National (iallory at Ediiiiiur'di. 

‘ Dim to Meditating the Hpisodu of I'Taucesca ’ was 
e.vhibitcd in Edinlmrgh in 1852 ; lliii ‘ Dead Liuly’ 
ill 1854; and ‘T'hu I’lirsuit of Pleasure' in 185,1 
Bcoiie.s from faiiyhind and lioin aiieient legend, 
and religiiniH and mystical allogniy, jiaiiited with 
grace, tciuleniesH, and soinethiiig of ovor-vBlhic- 
iiionl, havo made Ids work fainiliar, and have been 
often engraved. Among his oilier pictures am 
‘ Homo from the Crimea ; ’ ‘In Memoviam,’ aKreiie 
irom the Indian JMiiliny; a series of six jiicture- 
ilhistratiinis of llui ‘Dowio Dons o’ Yarrow;’ 
‘Blither at KiJ'iirl ;’ ‘Thu h’liiry llaid ‘Faith 
and Heii-sim ; ’ ‘ ( lethsemano ; ’ ‘ Chiist iiiid Mary nt 
the Kepulehre ; ’ ‘Thu Man of vSoitowk;’ ‘]S'[oi» 
Jmiua Vitie ; ’ ‘'riio .Sjiirit of 'rwilighti’ ‘Tliy 
Will las Dono’ (1879); ‘ Beati Mundo Coide’ (1891), 
Ac. llu has illustrated Aytoiin’s lAiys of the 
h'ro/lish Caruliers, and in 18(11 he exooii Led twenty 
illnstniUons of tho Anrirnt hlariner. lie is an 
H.B.A., was aii]iointi'il Ciuioii’s IJiimor for Scotliuiil 
ill 18(55, received the honour of kniglitliooil in 1807, 
and in 187(5 was made an hB.D. of Edinhurgli, 
He has puhlislied two volumes of poems. 

Pafras, m- Path, is, a fortiiiod .scaiicrt town 
and the most imiiorliiut in the we.st of (Iroece, 
eliinhs n]i a hnisido imil siireiids out at its foot oa 
Iho eastern .shore of the Ciilf of Patras, hy rail 81 
miles W. hy N. of Corinth and 137 IV. hy N. of 
Atlicn.s. li is 11 haudsiimo city, iiaviiig been almost 
entirely relniilt after tins viiviigcs of the war of 
liheriition (1821). It is defeiiilod hy a eitiulel, is 
this scat of on archhishop, and inis a spacious new 
liuvhour ( 1880) protccLeil hy a iiiolc. It ships great 
<(uantitic.s of currants, chiclly to Creat Britiihi and 
France, tlic former taking fi'oiii .5I),00() to CO, 000 
mill llie laltor from 18,000 to 38,000 tons ainniidly. 
Bosidos curriints, olive-oil, wine, viilonia, Ac. are 
cxjsoi'ted. 'I'lie imperts embrace ehiolly woollen 
and eotlon goods, iron, niauliincry, coal. Biitisli 
.sliiiis import goods to tlie luniiial value of i‘21(i,40(), 
,'uul carry away exports to lT,178,0ii0. Pop. (1879) 
25,491 ; '(1.8,8!)') 11,970. J’atrw is Hie only one ol 
tho ‘twelve cities’ of Aeliaiii wliieli still exists as 
a town ; lint mest of its relics have Imeii swept 
away hy earthqniikis (551, 1820) and siege (hy the 
Bisanimals in 1532 and 1595, hy the Knights of 
,St John in 1003, and hy tho tlreok.s, 1822-28). It 
was ail early seat of Christianity, liaving an aroli- 
bishop before 3 17. 

Pairia Potestas. Boo Family, Parent 

AND Clia.D. 

Palriau’Ch (Cr. patriarehes, ‘the head of a 
trilse') is tins iianie given to tho heads of the 
families in tho antediluvian poriod of fjcriptiire 
history, and is still more faiiiiliar as tho dosigna- 
tiou in Jowlsh history of the Uirco progenilois of 
the Jewish peoide, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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In the latei- histojy of the Jewh, too, after the 
dentniction of JejnealRiii, tlie Greek name wa-i 
ubeil to designate the heads of the college wliich 
was regardeil sis a continuation of tlie old Saii- 
liedrim ; one of whom, the patriarch of tlie west, 
resided at Tilieiias, in Galilee, and the other, the 
p.atiiarch of the Eastern Jews, at Ilahylon. Tlie 
liatriarch of Tiberias was al.-o regarded by the 
Roman imperial {{overament as municipal* head 
of the Jews of Palestine. The most familiar use 
of the word, however, is in the history of tin- 
Christian church. It is the name giveii to the 
bisliops of certain great metropolitan see.s, who 
not only held rank beyond other metropolitans, 
hut also enjoyed a jurisdiction over all the metro- 
politans included in tlieir district almost identical 
with that of the metro]iolitan in his onn province. 
It is certain that the name and the otliee were both 
recognised before the Conncil of Nice, at whicii 
time, as we learn from the si.\th canon, the patri- 
archal sees, acknowledged by ‘ancient cnstoin,' 
were throe in number, Rome, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria. After the tramslation of the seat of enipiie 
to Uyzantium, thenceforward called Constantinople, 
that see, originally subject to the inetrn]iolitan of 
Heraelea, obtained metropolitan and afterwards 
patriarchal rank, and eventually estaldidied a 
precedency over the patriarchs of AntirK-li and 
Ale.xandiia, being second only to Rome. The con- 
tests between the patriarchs of Rome and Constan- 
tinople were among the chief causes of the Gieek 
Schism. To these four patriarchate-s wa.s added a 
fifth in the year 451, tliat of Jerusalem, which was 
formed out of the ancient patriarchate of Antioch. 
The limits of these tivc patiiurchates can only he 
loosely assigned. After tlie Greek Schism, and 
partioulaiiy after the estahlisliment of tlie Latin 
kingdom of J'erusaleni, Latin prelates were ap- 
pointed u'ith the title and rank of patiiarcli in the 
four great Eastern sees resident at Koine i in 1847 
the Latin patriarch took up his residence in Jerii- 
saleni. The Catliolio Cliureii also recognises Maron- 
ite, Sleloliite, and Syrian patriarchs of Aiilincli, an 
Aniienian patriarch of Cilicia, and a Chaldaie patri- 
arch of Babylon. Theie are also minor patriarchs 
of Venice, of Spain, ami of the Indies. For the 
patriarchs of the Ortliodox Eastern Church, see 
GnEEic CnuECH. 

Patl'icianlLat.yinfri'ciKs, from juiter, ‘father’), 
a name given to tlie iiiemhers of Roman geiitcs of 
whom the populiis Ilomaniii originally consisted, 
and to their descendants by blood and adoption. 
On the establishment of the plebeians a.s a distinct 
order, sliaring certain right.s with the patricians, 
tlie patriciate became an ari'tocr.acy of birth, in the 
exclusive possession of a number of important 
privileges. A long struggle between the two 
ordem ended in the attainment by tlie pluheians 
of a political equality, and the estahlisliment of a 
new aristocracy of nnhile.a bii-sed on wealth and 
office (.see Noiulitv, Home). Under Constantine 
the dignity of jiiiti'irius became a personal title ; 
not hereditary, but ooiifevriiig very high honour ‘ 
and curtain privileges. The popes in after times 
conferred the same title on eminent persons^ and 
prinee.s ; and el.sowhere also the title of patrician j 
was bestowed on di-stiiiguislied subjects. 

Patrick, St., a distinguished missionary of the 
atli century, commonly knorvn a? the Apo.stle of 
Ireland. There is some uncertainty as to the date 
and place of his liirtlr. Ills liirtli is assigned to , 
the year 872 by Usshev (Eccl. Brit. Antiq,, ini 
vi. pp, 375-380, with which compare IVli. Stokes’s i 
Introduction to Tripartite Life of ^St Patrick, j 
p. oxxxvii,. Bolls .series, Lon'd. _ 1887 ). Of the ' 
place, it is only known for certain, from liis own 
Confession, that his father had a small farm near I 


Bannavem Tahwniie; and in one of tlie ancient 
lives lie is .s.aid to have been horn at Ncnithur. 
Arguing on thc'6 il.ita. together with other col- 
lateral indications, some writeia assign his liiith- 
pliireto the piiseiit Boiilogne sur-lMer ; otheis to a 
pliice on the estuary of the Clyde i called from him 
Kilpatrick) near ihimliiLUon. His f.rther, as he 
liim.self tells, was a deacon mimed Cdii'niiiitis, and 
•Iris giandfather. Potitiis, a juicst; Jii> mother, 
according to the ancient hiogiaidieis, nils named 
Conches or ( 'oiielif'ssa, and was a sister of St Maniri 
of Tours. Patrick's original Goltic name is said to 
have been fjnecat, Patricins being liis Latin desig- 
nation. In his .sixteenth \ car he was seized, v Idle at 
his fatliers laim of Baniiiivem Taberni;c, by a hand 
of jiirates, and witli a niniiher of otlieis M.as c.arried 
to Ireland and sold to a petty chief, in w liosc .serv ice 
he rein.ained for six years. This chief’s mime was 
Milnie or Milclin. He lived in tlie Viilley of tlie 
Braid near .Hlemish Jfoiintain, just outside the 
town of Broiighshane, in the ceiitie of the t 'minty 
Antrim, where a tovvn-litiid called Ballv-lig'- 
patrick (‘the town of Patrick’s hollow ') still jue- 
serves the nieiiinry of Ids lesideiice. This district 
of Antrim was tlien fainoiis for its pir.atical expedi- 
tions into Britain, as the vast lirids of Homan coins 
all along the Antrim ciast as far a~ Coleraine 
aiiiply jiiovo. Aftew six years Patiiik succeeded 
in efieeting Ids escape, and, proiialdy after a second 
captivity, wont to Fiain'e, where he heeame a 
monk, fii-st at Tours and afteivv arils in the cede- 
hrated monastery of Leiitis, whicli was then the 
le.oidenee of John Cassian, tlic admiicr of Egyiitiaii 
nionasticism, .and of v.ist nnniliers of Egyihhin 
monks ; hence the niimeioiiH points of contact vv itli 
Egyptian customs which liave liceii noticed in the 
ancient Irish C'hmcli I'.see Irel.VET, Vol. VI. p. 210, 
G. T. Stokes’s L'r/fir C/o'irii, p. 188, and Butlei'.s 
C'oplie C'hiirehcii, ]ias'im ). In tlie rear 432 he 
went as a iins.sioiiary to Ireland when sixty year.* 
of age, after he had been iiidaiiied by an unknown 
Gallic hi'liop named Matorix or Aniatoiix, or eke 
by (ierniaims of Anxerie ; Palladius, vvlui iiad been 
sent by Pope Cedestine as mi'.'ioriary to that country 
a sliort time befoie, having died. He .seenis to 
have lieen made a bislmp in ids fortv-liftli year. 

The leading facts of Palriek's life in Ireland as 
tliey are collected tmt of the various documents are 
these. He sailed from France to Wales or Ireland. 
Tlie Welsh claim that he liiiided in Wale.s hefoie 
be went to lud.aiid (see (iiraldms Caiiibiensis, iii. 
379, Roils series). Tlie coiuniunioation, however, 
between Wales and the cast coast of Ireland lias 
been very fieijueiit fiurii the earliest age.s. He fiist 
landed ns a niLssionary in Ii eland at the town of 
Wicklow at the month of the river Vaitry ; tlienee 
lie .sailed north to convert Ids old master Mildm, 
who destroyed himself at Ills ap[)ioach. Milclin w as 
a chief of XuUlierii Dalriada, a district wbicli 
extended fiom the middle of Antrim to Newry, In 
the County Down, in the south of the .same Halriada, 
he conveited another chief named Iliclm, who 
licstowed upon liim the first- Christian clinreli that 
yt Patrick ]io'Sessed. It wa.s called Salihall ( Saul) 
or ‘the liani,’ and it is still a cliiircli called by exactly 
the same name. St Patrick then set out to Tara in 
tlie County Meath, wldcli was at that )ieiiud the 
central point of meeting for all the tiihes of Ireland. 
'There be preached to the king of Tain, Langluiiie, 
or Learv ( as tlie name shmild lie ]iTm«niiiced ), where 
Patrick iasaid to have Used the sliaiiiiock to illus- 
trate the doctrine of the Trinity, this is, liowever, 
a mere modem legend. Thence he proceeded to 
Connaught, as far as Croagh-Patriak in Mayo, to 
Ulster, and as far as Cashel in the south. We can 
trace his footsteps in all these directions by the 
topography of the country as well a.s by the docu- 
ments whicli are extant. His mission waseminently 
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HUccoHsfiil. rie adopted the exjiedient of address- 
iufi' Idmuelf lirriL Lii the eliiofs, and of iiiiproviiig, 
as fai- as |io.sHible, the spirit of clausliip ainl oilier 
existing usages of the Irish for the furtherance of 
his proaeliiug ; nor can it he doubted that he had 
iiiuoh success iu Christiiiuisiug the auoieut Irish 
system of belief and of practice, jleeording to tlie 
aeeonnts of hi.s Irish biogi-aidiers, lie fouudod 3C5 
churches and hapti.sed with Ids own hand 12,000 
lorsons, lie i,s .said also to have oim.scerated 450 
lishoii.s, ordained a I’ast nuinher of priests, and to 
have blessed very many numk.s and nuns. After 
he had been some twenty years engaged iu his 
missiouary enterprise, he i.s said to have fixed hi,s 
.see at Armagh about the year 454, whore he lield 
proliahly more than one synod, the decrees of which 
nave been a snhjocL of iiiiich eonLrover.sy. He died 
at Saul, the s]H)L wliieh Dkdm liad gh'en him on his 
lirsb arrival, and was hurled at Uownpatriek, where 
Ills relics were prosurvod down to Llio iieriod of the 
Reformation. 'L’lie place is still venerated by the 
people. The date of bis death i.s niiieli disputed, 
the liollandi.sts placing it in 400, while Us.slier holds 
it to have lieeii 493. Dr 'I'odd iiieliiics strongly to 
the latter oiiiiiiiin, in wiiicli einso I’atrick’s iige 
would have been i|uite 120. The only cortaiiily 
I anthuntio literary romain.s of St I’atriok are his 
‘ Coiifession ’ and a lettuv, hotb of very rude Latin- 
ity, Imt of much liiKtorical iuLercat. 'L’ha letter is 
aildrcsHod to Oorotieus, by soiiio suiiposod to have 
boon a Welsh cliiuflaiu iiaiiuid Oariuloe (from wlioiii 
(Jardigaii i.s named), by others regarded as a pirate 
chief mmi near Dninliarton (W. Slokes’s Tripartite 
Life of at Patrick, Iiitrod, p. c.), who had made a 
descent on the Irish coast, and slain or earned elf, 
with eireuinstances of great eriudty, a uuiiiher of 
the Irish, many of wluiiii weru neoidiytes. Those, 
with Home other runiains aseidhcd to' him, as also 
doercijs of .synods, wi’re puhlislied in iSTIkiiis’ 
Ooiicilia,, and Hcniiratoly hy iVaro, Opaseula a'. 
Palrie.U (Ufili), Thu llo'ok of Arniagli is in MS, in 
Trinity Oolleg'o, Dublin, dating from the Slh 
eentnvy. The copy iu it of St L’atriek’s (lonfessioii 
clainiK to have lioon made from St I’atriek’s auto- 
graph. For this MS., .see Stokes’s CoUie 0/utre/i. 

A uood biogriipliy of St I’atriolc is that of the Ilov. 
J. If. Todd (l)iililiii, hSfiH); a iiioro recent one is by 
E. if. Hmvoll ( 1399 ). 'Tliu liest luid liifce.st edition of nil 
I fill) iluoiiiiiuiiLs ooncoi'iuii'; St I'ntriok is Jlr Whitley 
Stokes's two vols. in the lloUs aeries (Itj.HT) styled the 
'I’riiiarlUe Life of Hi J’alric/c, whore every frngiiicnt 
bonriiig 1111011 lii.s history has been iiiilnstrioiisly gntliered 
and critioiilly estiinaluil Dr AVhifcloy Stokes lins there 
pi'intod the dooninunts from the Hook of Ariiingh which 
are the earliest nntlieutio uotice.s of the aniiit, niid the 
foiiiulatioii upon whioli all later lives have lieeu built. 

Patrick, Simon, a loarned English divine, 
horn at tlainsborougli in Linw>ln»hirn, Stli Scpteui- 
Imr l(i2G, was educated at Queen's Oollogo, Cam- 
bridge, and was aiicoessivoly rector of St Panl’s, 
Covciit Cardon ( 16ti2), wlioro lie lalionrod lieroieally 
tlirongli the horroiw of the Great Plague, Dean (if 
Potoidinrongli (1(173), ISisliop of Cliiclie.stor (1089) 
and of lily (1091). He died May 31, 1707. A 
theologian no lu.ss devout than ernilito, an ecclesi- 
astio of wule sympatlues and large sagacity, h(i 
Qstahllslied a soliif reputation by Ids exeollcut 
sermon.s, of wliieli may ho soleeted for special men- 
tion that proacliod at' the fniioral nf John Smith of 
CiiinlirldgB, printed with Smith's aele.et Pisroiirscs; 
Ills adnuralilo it smuuLiiiie.s iiroli.x devotional and 
expo.sltnry tvoatisea, some of which are still read ; 
and his sound and froriuoutly reprinted iiaruphrases 
and cominentiu'ioa on the liistorieal and poetical 
books of Scripture from Qcuesia to Canticles ( 10 
vols. 1095-1710). Of tlie e.xpository works may here 
merely bo named A Brief ISeeposition of the Ten 
Comniamhnenis and the Lord's Prayer, The Parable 


of the Pilynms, The Heart's Ease, The Christian 
aaerijiix, Adoiec to a Friend, The Devout Christum 
I ustr lifted, and Jesus and the Resurreetion J iistifieil 
Ilis Antobiogniphy lirist printed at Oxfonl in 
1839, and is included in the complete Oxfoid 
Clarendon Press edition of his works, edited bv the 
Rev. Alexander Taylor (9 vols. 1858). ■' 

Patrick, Tun Mo.st Illustrious Order 
OF St., a national order of knighthood for 
Ireland, e,stahlislied by George III. on the 5th of 
February 1783, and enlarged in 1833. It now 
consists of the Sovereign, the Grand-master 
(tlie lord-liontenaiib of freland for the lime being) 
and twenty- °' 

two Knights. 

The Collar of tlie 
order (of gold) 
is conipo.sed of 
ro-ses alternating 
with harp.s, tied 
together with a 
knot of g(dd, 
the roHo.s being 
enamelled alter- 
nately white 
within rod, and 
red within white ; 
and in the centre 
is an iniiierial 
crown mirmonut- 
ing a harp of 
gold, from which 
the badge is sus- 
poiulcd. The 
JJadi/a or Jewel 
is of gold, and 
oval ; surround- 
ing it Is a wreath 
of siiamrook 
proiior on a gold 
Hold ; within tliis 
is a hand of 
sky-hluo (Miamel 
uharged with the 
motto of file 
order, (iULS SEI’AHAIUT MIA101,XXXUI., ill gold 
letters; and within this band a saltire gulea (the 
croH.M of St Patrick), .surmounted by a siiamrook or 
trefoil slipped vorl., liaviiig on each of its loaves an 
imiierial crown or. The Held of the cross is either 
argent or ]iicrced and loft open. A sky-bine 
llibbon, worn over the right shoulder, sustains the 
hadgo when tliu collar is not worn, The Star, 
Avoni on the left side, dill'erH from Uie hadge only 
iu heiiig circular in place of oviil, and in snlistitnt- 
ing for the exterior wreath nf sliamroclrs eight rny,a 
of silver, four of wliicli are larger than the other 
four. Tin' order is indicated by the initials IC.P. 

PsitriRitssiaiiS (Hat, ftatcr, ’ father, ' and 
passiis, ‘Huirorcd’), a name given to one of the 
earliest classes of anti-Trinitarian Beotavica (2d 
century), who, iu luaiataiiiing the onene,ss of the 
GodhomI, wore .said hy their enemies to believe that, 
a.H it was true to say that Jesus, in ■ndnim dwelt 
the Logo.s, or the Hon, suH'ered, therefore it wouH 
ho true to say that the Father .snil'ered. Tlieir 
l)rineiple.s are m llio main tlio .same with tho.so of 
the Hahcllians (cpv,). 

Patristic Literature. See Fathers op 
T iiK CiHUioii, and separate articles. 

Patrocliis. Bee Achilles. 

Patron (Tat. patronns, from pater, ‘father’), 
among the Bomans originally signified a citizen 
who had dependents, who were called clients, 
attached to him. Before tlie time of tlie Laws of 
tlie Twelve Table.s, the most frequent use of the 
term ;ia<rO)i iw was in oppo.sition to lihertus, these 
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two beitif; used to signify persons wlio stood 

to one another in the relation of master ainl ninnii- 
initted slave. The original idea of a patron apart 
from tlie nuinninitter of slaves continued to e\ist. 
A Roman citizen, deshous of a protector, might 
attach iiiniself to a patron, whoso client lie tlience- 
forward became ; the jiatron was the guardian of 
ids client’s interest, Jmblic and private; a.s his 
legal aih-iser he vindicated his rights before the 
eonrts of law. The client was hound on various 
occa.sioij.s to as.sist the patron nitli money, as by 
paying the costs of his .suits, cuntiibuting to the 
marriage portions of his daughters, and ilefraying 
in part the expenses incurred in the discharge of 
public functions (see Rome). As tlie patron was in 
tile liabit of appearing in .support of Ids clients in 
courts of justice, the word jiittronm acrpiired in 
course of time the signiiioation of advocate oi 
legal adviser and defender, tlie client lieing the 
party defended. Patron in after times became a 
common designation of every jiroteetor or powerful 
promo Ler of the interests of another; and the 
saints who were believed to watch over the 
interests of particular persons, places, trailes, &c. 
acquired in tlie middle ages the designation of 
tlieir patron .saints. 

The term Patron lias also been applied to those 
who endowed or .supported clnirches and convents. 
Tlie question of ecclesiastical patronage, or tlie 
right of the patron to present to livings, is dealt 
with in AdVOWSON, PHEE CdfRCII, lNVE.sriTl’RE, 
SC'OTLAKD (ClIURUH OF), Sl'.tTE CHURCH, 

Pattersoii-Boiianartc. See Bonaparte, 
Vol. 11. p. 288. 

FattCiiOiit John Coleridge, tlie martyr- 
hisliop, was horn in London on 1st April 1827, the 
son of Sir John Pattesoii, iTuIge in the Queen’s 
Bench, and of a niece of Coleridge the poet. He 
passed through Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, 
and wa.s elected a Fellow of Jlerton in 1852, and in 
the following year appointeil curate of Alfington, 
near Ottery St Mary, in Devonshire. But lii.s 
tiionghts soon turned to mi.Si3ionary work, and in 
1855 he sailed with Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand. 
The next sixteen year.« lie .spent amongst tlie 
Melanesian Islands — N ovv Hebrides, Banks, Solomon, 
and Loyalty Islands ; ami in 1881 lie was conse- 
crated Bishop of Melanesia. A most nn'-ellish iiiaii 
and a true Cliristian, he was greatly beloved by 
the islanders, ivlunii he likevv i.se loved and faitlifiilh 
watched over, protecting tliem to Iris utmost against 
the white kidua]ipeis of the Pacific. He was killed 
by the natives of Nukapu, one of tlie Santa Cruz 
group, on 20tli September 1871, it is lielievcd in 
revenge for relative.s carried away by tlie wliite , 
‘ slavens.' See Life !iy Mi's Yonge (2 voE. 1874). | 

Patti, Adelin.I, priina-donna, was horn at 
Madrid, 19th February 1843, the daugliter of a 
, Sicilian tenor and the ‘Signora Barilli,’ a Roman. 
At seven slie sang ‘ Casta Diva ’ in Tripler Hall, 
New York ; and in the same city .she made her 
operatic debut as ‘ Lucia ’ in 1859. In London .she 
Ih'st appeared in ISGl as ‘Amina’ in £« Sonnain- 
bula, when her success was as splendid as it 
liad been in America, and as it since has been 
wherever she lias sung — Paris, St Fetersbnrg, 
both the Americas, &c. In Russia, in 1870, she 
received from the emperor tlie Orrier of Merit. 
Her voice is an iiiuisually liigli soprano, reaching 
to F in alt, of rich bell-like tone and reurark- 
able evenness ; to tlrese. qualities she adds purity 
of style and the highest artistic fini.s]i._ Equally 
at Itotne in the tenderness of deep passion and the 
sprightly vivacity' of comedy’, she Iras also snug 
.splendidly in oratorio. She married in 1866 the 
Marquis de Caux, and, on her divorce from him 
in 1886, the tenor Ei-nesto Nicoliui. Her home 
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i' Ci-aig-y-iii)' Ca'tle, near Swati'en.— Her- elder 
'Eter, C.V.RLOITA. hortt .at Florence hr 1840, was 
likewise a ver-y fine vocalist, tlioirgh a sliglit I.-tme- 
ttc's pieveirted her fnmr appearing much in ojiera. 
She made her dclnrt at New Turk as a concert- 
singer in IStil, niariied in lS‘79 tire 'cellist Ernat 
lie >Iriitck, arrd died at Paris, ghtlr June 1SS9. I 
See Lrrgel s Fro/u to J/oiio (1SS6), ' 

Patti.son, Mark, scholar, was hour in 1M3 
at Horatiy in Yorkshire, lirrt inorrght up mo'tl.v 
at H.artxwell, of vvhrcir ]iatisli Ifis fatlier hail 
liecottte rector. Tire eldest of twelve children, 1 
of vvhoitt ten were darrghter.s, he grew tip amid 
the Yorkshire moors, with a close knowledge of 
nature and a love for lield-s]uiits, which in 
the one form of fi.sltiirg lingered witli liim tiil 
the last. He was edrrcateil at home urrtit lie 
entered Oriel College at Oxforil irj 1832. A sliy 
and .awkward lad, dhliilent and hesitating, witli- 
orit the wholesome discipline of pirlilic school life, 

Ire Biiirered much in hi.s first years as an undei'- 
grailu.ate, hut iris snll'eiings were tire fruit of his 
own l.ack of self-reliance, his morbid self-conscions- 
nes', and hyper-sensitiventss of temper ament. He 
took his bachelor’s degree in 1837 vvitli n second- 
ehasu in chts'ic', and was electa! Fellow of Lincidn 
College in 1S.39. Under the doniiirant inflirenee 
of Newman ire gave Iriut.self first to tire .etuily of 
tliailogy, twice (1841-42) carried otl tire Deliver 
prize, wrote two Lire', of the H'liid',, tianslatedW 
the ‘ Library of the Fiitlieis' the Matthew in the 
Cai'.iKi Aitrca of Ar|iiina', and iilinust followed his 
master into the fold of Rome, being .saved only, as 
he himself explains, by Iris Irahits of study ami a 
constitutional sltrwness tit act. Fortunately wc 
have Iris own account of his sjriritiial growth, out 
of the Puritanism of iris Irorrre irrto the vviiler 
atmosphere of Anglicanisttr, ami Irovv that irr its 
turn fell from Irittt .as the larger horizon of the 
Catholic Church openerl itself tin Ijefoie Iris eyes, 
only to ilisappear before ‘tire higliest development, 
when all religions appear in their historical light 
as elforts of the Jrimmn .sjririt to come to an under- 
standing vvith that Unseen I’ower wirose pie.sence 
it feels, hilt wirose motives ai’e a riddle.’ His 
reaction from Nevvmaiiisnr reawakened within him 
all his zeal for pure selnrlarsliiir, and, no less lofty 
jir his ideal of the feaclrer than the studeirt, he 
soon became a tutor of altog'ether exceirtioual 
devotion and influence, and acting head of the 
college as suh-iector, under the aged Dr Tatliam. 
On tire death of the latter in 1851 Pattison was 
kept out of the headship which was his right by a 
discreditable obscurantist intrigue, vv hich gave an 
almost paralysing blow to his sensitive iiatine. A 
further unsuccessful attempt was made to deprive 
him of his fellowsiiip on the teelmieril plea tliat he 
liail not ju’Dceeded in time to the degree of B.D., 
and tire result of his disappointment was tliat for 
ten yeans he took little real interest in the life of 
Oxford, wliile his ideas of university reform 
henceforth grew latlier towards an increase of the 
profe.s.'Oiial than tlie tntoiial system. But iris edu- 
cational syniiiathies .soon e.vtended far beyond mere 
college life ; he piihlished an mticle on education 
in the Uj-funl Essays, acted as assistant ciini- 
mlssioner on tire Duke of Nevvc.astle’s Conimi'Sion 
of Inquiry into Elementary Eilucation in Germany, 
raiuhled in the long vacations tlrrniigh England, 
Scotland, and Germany, visiting niost of the uni- 
versities of the latter country, and served for 
three montlis of 1S5S as Times correspondent at 
Berlin. Meanwhile he gave hirmself with rare 
devotion to severe and nnhroken study, .and scholars 
soon came to recognise hi.s Roman hand in tire 
onliiinns of the Quiaierhj, the Westminster, and the 
Saturday Eeriew. His' lirmiiions and tlioiightfirl 
Report on Ehmentary Edumtion in Protestant 
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Ch.rmuHH ap[)('iiri>(l in OS,")!) ; liis equally loaviiotl 
!uul (ji'uniei'ak- piium- cm ‘ T('iHloi\ciew of RcligiouK 
TlioiiH'lit in I'lii^faiul, 1(188-1750,’ in Ji!jisii>/s and 
( IBOO). Ai length in 18G1 ho was l■lecUnl 
liuetor, but, tlioiigh Im made an o.^enudary licail, 
tlio a]n-ing and elasticity of cai'lior days wore gone. 
In 1802 lie nnuTieil the acconiiilishod JCiniliaFi‘anoe.s 
iSti'ong, aftenvarilrt Rady Dilko, who helped him to 
Make Lincoln a social and iutullectnal centre for a 
world mnoh wider than the walks of Oxford. Ikown 
to his last illness and his death at Tlavrogate, 30th 
July 188-1, he lived wholly for .study, niaiulaining a, 
inodiieval rather than nioilern ideal of the life of 
the scholar as a sullicient end in itself. 

Everything Mark Patti.son wrote wan ehar.actor- 
istic; nowhere else ainonij; eon toiuporaries could he 
found Buck fullness of knowledge and oariiesLneH.s 
of thought, slupied ever into tor.se and vigorous 
English. Yet hks standard of perfection was .so 
high that his actual achievement is far more 
auggostive than demonstvativu of his powers, and 
the greatest jiroject of his life— the study of Kealiger 
— remains a fragment, printed hy Ih'ofessor Nel.tle- 
sliin in vol. i. of Pattisoii's colleeted Jissni/.s ( 188!)). 

Besides tlio hooks already named ho pulilisheil 
b'uffi/cufiiDis on jliMdriiiiciil Ui'i/fHii.mtion (1808); 
adniiralily annotated edition.s of Pope’s lissuj/ on 
Man ( I8(i0) and isatiron anil MinUh's ( 187‘2) ; tstaw 
Uanaidmn, 15SH-UU4 (1875), whieli grow out of 
Ilia Soaliger studies i Mdtun, ahmist the he.st hook 
ill the ‘ English Mon of Letters’ series (1879) ; the 
iS'o)i»e/iV o[ Milton (1883); and Siii'inunn (1885). 
Hw postlumions jM'isinolrs ( 1885) w,as a .strikingly 
Iraiik jiidgiuont of himself ami others— even his 
osvn f'atlier— and a remarkahhi revelation of 
a singular moial and iutollootual persuiiality, 
dcserluiiig, ‘ witluiut lostiaiut, tlicwUoro eurreut of 
his tlmuglils anil feelings from 18, '12 to 18(i0.’ 

Dou.v WYNDTiOW I’ATTisoN, his sister, was 
horn at Ilau.xwell, Jainuu.y Ki, 1832, tlio youngest 
hnt one of licr father’s family. Slio grow np amid 
her native Yorksliiro nniorH a handsome and healthy 
girl of runiarkahio hiiinour, .sjiirit, and vigour, and 
had her young eutlinsiasm kindled hy the lieroie 
(lovothm of Eliireiico Nightingale. In Ootolior 
18(31, against the advice of all her family, she 
started a life of lalionr for othi'i-s as selioolmistresH 
at Little Woolstim, near Bletchloy, and in the 
autmmi of 18()-t joined the sisLerluiod of the (looil 
iSamaritaiiH at (Joatham, near lledear. I fere ‘Ulster 
Dora ' uiulevweut severe diaeipliuo, hut found solaee 
in devoted labours as a nurse, lirsL at Nortli 
Ormeshy, near Muhllesliorough, and in 18(35 at 
Walsall. Ere long she gave liorself entirely to 
hos|iiUl work, and her ahsolnta scilf-f()i'gelfnlne.ss, 
patieiieu, gjetiLlene.ss, and skill quickly hrought her 
the adoratmn of the saint from thu rough men and 
wmiieii fur wlioiu she gave her life. The severest 
toil, and even the liurrers of smallpox in 18(38, ami 
anew in 1875, she hraved with the serene enthusiasm 
of her miLuro, and liundredH of the most hrntalised 
drunkards and harlots of tlio Black Country were 
lifted hy thuexam|ilo of her life and the magnetic, 
iiilhionce of her personality into new and iimlimint 
of horizons of moral and religious duty. But even 
lier imciomiiion strength at last gave way, and she 
died a true martyr for Christ’s sake at Walsall, 
Decemher 2-1, 1878. Tlio wlielu ])i)piilalion of the 
town followed Irer body to tlie grave, and the wrn-k- 
ing-men erected a iiioiiument to iiermemoryin 188(3. 

Hoc Hister Dora : A Jiioffi'iip/iij, hy Ihirgarut Loiimlnlc 
(1880)— a sinooro and vovaoioua hiiok, whiuU Mark Patti- 
Bon, with a oluiraotevislio touoli, tcniis ‘Miss Lonsiliilo’s 
roiuanou.' 

Pail, the chief town of the Ereneh department 
of BaaseH-Pyren6e.s, on Uui right hank of tlio (Javo- 
de-Pau, (3(3 miles by rail ESE. of Dayoniio and 3 J3 
SEE. of Bordeaux. It boouiiies a reeky lioiglit, 


623 feet above .sea-level, and cfinmiand.s towards 
the south most magniticent views of (he semteil 
Pyrenees; indncil, for mountain scenery its situa- 
tion is surpassed hy no other town in Er.ance. The 
ancient capital of 1 he kingdom of Bearn and i’reiioli 
Navarre, it has a nolde live-toweied castle, risiiin- 
to a lieight of lit) feet. Kelmilo aliout 13G,3 liy 
(iaatoii I’lnelms, Oomle ile Poix, and restored liv 
Louis-Pliilippe and Napoleon Ilk, this castle was 
the hirthidace of ITenri IV., as al.so of liis mother 
Jcaniio d’Alhvct ; ami Abd-el-Kadcr wa.s a prisoner 
heroin 18-38. BeniadoLto was likewise a native of 
Pan, which, iieyoml a statue of King Henri (1813), 
has nothing oIko calling for no) ice. Linen and 
cliocolale are ils chief niaimfactnres ; and in the 
vicinity Juraneoii wine (good hut strong) is grown 
and many sw'ino are fed, whoso iiork supplies Die 
famous ‘.lamhons do Bayonne.’ Pan ks a great 
Elnglisii resort, especially during the wdiitor .season 
(Octolicr to May), and is famous for its golf-links 
Pop. (1872) 2.5,'()()7; (1880) 28,8(34. See Count 
Henry Knssoll, I’au, JJi'm-rih, and the Pyrenm 
(now ed. 1891). 

PlUtilliU*, a liort on the left liank of the estu- 
ary of tlio Oiroiule in Eraiicc, 30 miles N. hy W, 
of Bordeaux liy rail, is tlio place fruiu wliieh the 
liest brands of Medoe (claret) are sliiiiped to 
Bordeaux. I’op, 2210. 

Paul. U is piohahle that no man ever swayed 
the religious ojihiioiis and destinies of niiinkinil so 
powerfully as Paul of Tarsus, tlie Apostle of the 
(ientilo.s. He was greater I hiui some ot the greatest 
servanks of Christ in many single capacities; a 
great er preacher than Cliryso.sLimpagieateniiiasioii- 
ary than St Eiaiieis Xavier, a greater tlieologian 
than St 'i’luimas of Aquinum, a greater refonuer 
than Blither, a greater organiser than Kfc Gregory 
the Great. Collcetively he exercised over thevvovl'd 
a mightier inllni'iiee nol, only than all of those put 
together, init even than Ids fellow apostles St Peter 
and St .John. The secrets of Ins niniaralleleil 
Hiicecss worn— regarded on tlieir liuinan side— the 
seerots of all Hiu-eess in the lield of religious oUhrt , 
— Imndng zeal, ahsoliilo solf-sacriiloo, undainiteil 
courage, ami a slvong couvietion that ho was ful- 
lillinga iniiiislry lo wldoli ho had received a .siiecki 
call from Gud. 

t)nr chief and all hnt oxclusivc authorities for 
his life are the Acts of the Apostles iiiiil Ids own 
epi.stlo.H. The, few particnlars added hy (Ihristkii 
tradition are, highly diihiims, and tlio ealminiious 
inventions of T'almudie malice and Ehionitc heiosy 
may ho disnussed with silent eontempt. Paley in 
his Uorir I'lndiniv has sliown witli woiiderfiil skill 
and originality how reiiiarkahly the ciedihility of 
.St Lnko'.s liistory is snpiiortcd hy an then tic touches 
of antohiography, even in cases where there is a 
seeming and snperlicial dnsereiianey. He sliowe ns 
that even the undesigned coincideiiees can he 
eonnted hy seori's. li’roni coinbinatiiin of tlie two 
sourei's wo are able to arrive at a true idcLnre and 
eHl,iniate, though hoLli are eid.irely fraguientary. ' 
Tho life of St Paul is like a iiiaiiusci-ipt of which 
the hegiiiuing and end aro irreeoveraldy lost. All 
that we really know ot Ids life lies in tlio tliirty 
years between 3(3 A.n. and (36 A.))., whic.li form its 
central jicriod. Wo can only form slight and 
niicortaiii eonjeotureH respcetiiig Paul’s diiUlhood, 
youth, and early maidiood, and respecting all that 
befell liiin after Bt Luke droiis the eiirtaiii upon 
his lirst Komaii iniprksonment with the words, 
‘teaching with all holdnoBS uninolestedly.’ But 
even in this central ^leviod the records are quite 
fragmentary, fii 2 Cor, xi. 24-33, written aliout 
57 A.D., .seme ten years before ids death, St P.a'd 
hvieily allndes to the strange and severe diversity 
of his trials ; and yet of tlioso which he mentions 
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no lefts tlian eleven specilie trials are not so mncli 
as alluded to iu the Aet-^, St L\ike does not 
mention one of the live ftcourgin"s with Jewish 
thongs ; only one of the three dngelhitions with 
Roman rods; not one of the tlnee shipwiceks, 
though lie luinutely desurihos a fourth. He makes 
no allu.ftiun to the ‘niglit and day in the deep.’ 
and only mentions two of what Clement of Rome 
tells us were seven impiisonment-s. Nor, again, 
does Sb Luke lefer to any one of the perils of 
waterconr.ses, [lerils of rohher.s, jiurils in the wilder- 
nes.s, perils among false brethren, Imriger, thiist, 
fasting, cold, ami nakediie,sft, for whieh we cau 
only find places in the travels of the ajiostle liy 
reproducing in iraagiuiation the character of tlie 
couiitrieft througli whioli he made his long and 
toilsome journeys. 

St Jerome, perhaps following a true hut confused 
and aiiaelu'ouifttin tiadition, says that St I’anl wa,s 
horn at Giseala in Galilee, and taken hy his parents 
to Tai'su.'j of Cilicia in eaily infancy. The con- 
jectural date of his liirlh is about 3' .v.D. T.arsii;, 
was at that time ‘no mean city.’ It was beauti- 
fully situated on the liver Gydnu.s, and was a 
centre uob only of political power and commercial 
enterprise, but also of leartiiug and philosoidiy. 
He grew up in the midst of jiagauism, hut was 
trained ‘a Hehiew of the Hebrews,’ in pio- 
founil aoiiuaintanee with the Jewish Scriptine.s. 
and with some slight kiiowleilge of cliissieal litera- 
ture. Being of the tribe of Uoiij.amiii, lie lecciveil 
the famous tribal name of Saul. Tarsus w.-ti only 
.an urbs libera, hut iu some urdvuowu way St 
Paul Wits a Roman citizen, and it has been con- 
jectured that lih fiither may have been one of the 
Taraians carried hy Cassius to Rome, and may 
there have obtained the c/vitas'. He wa-s sent, 
probably as a boy, to relative, s at Jeriiaaien), where 
in after'days he seems to have hail a mairied sister. 
He there became an illustrious and learned Pharisee 
of the famous solinnl of the Rahhan ( lamaliel (q.v.), 
a grandson of the sweet and noble Hillel. At the 
feet of this eminent doctor he sat for many years, 
endeavouring to attain to the leg.il lilamelessness 
which was the ideal of Pliarisaic virtue, hut which 
could give little satisfaction to his deepest yearn- 
ings. It w’lus haidlv wonderful that he shouhl 
have imhihed the hpirit of fauatival hatred agaiu‘-t 
that neiv and inimeasnrable foiee of the g[)'l>el, 
which to a Pluirisee seemed to involve tlio over- 
throw of all his most chevished idols and formal- 
ities. If, as lie .seems to imply, lie had a vote iu 
the Sanhedrin (Acts, xxvi. 1(J), lie muftt have been 
married ; and trom the coiite.xt of 1 Cor. vii. 8 it 
has been inferred tliat he was a widower, and 
remained a widower hy choice (1 Cor. i.\. 5). 
Gamaliel approved of the wise policy of tolera- 
tion; hut Saul, less wise herein tliaii his teacher, 
was hurried hy wliat he hiiu-.nlf afterwaids and 
remorsefully described as a .spirit of frenzied rage 
(Acts, xxvi. 11) into the attitude of a mo-t violent 
persecutor. He haled men and even women to 
piison, liunted them out for punishment tlirongli 
every .synagogue, ftcoiirged them (Acts, xxii. 4), 
voted for their execution, and did bis heat to make 
them b]a.spheme. Tlie peraecutiou culminated in 
tlie martyrdom of St Steplien hy stoning, and cm 
this oooasiou the executioners laid their garments 
at the feet of S.aul. Panaticism enabled him to 
witness that horrible death, hut he was haunted 
long years afterwards by the memory of the angel 
face (Acts, vi. 15), the light of svhioh he had seen 
quenched iu blood ( Acts, vii. 08-(i0, xxii. 20 ; 1 
Cor. XV. 9 ; Gal. i. 13). 

When he had finished his had work as an inquis- 
itor at Jei'usalem, gnd had, as he hoped, extirpated 
the odious sect of (Nazarene.s, he obtained letters of 
authorisation from the liigh-priest, and went as 


commi'rioricr of the Sanhedrin to root tht-iii out 
froin Hama'CU'. (»ii lji~ journey he met the crisis 
of hi-, fate. He u<a-., ;i-5 he legaided it, arrc'ted — 
apprelieuded hy l'hli^t, da-hed to the giound, taken 
captive, led in triumph, branded a> a slave with tiie 
stigmata of the Lord Je.-iU^, wlieri the dazzling 
vision, which out'lioiie the .Syrian nuon. wrap]/eii 
him as in a hlinding sheet of 'tiame. .ami tilled him 
with the uimlter.ahle conviction that lie bail hiitli'i-en 
and beard lii.s risen Lmd. prom that moment lie 
was a changed man. He felt that the liie of t,od 
li.ad melted the iron sineu.s, and the liammer of 
God had .shattered tin- stony heart. 'Vyinit is cei tain 
is th it from that tune foith the pioini man becauie 
utterly linmlde, and tlie fieice peiseciitov a teiidev- 
liearted evangelist. The h.ard and ftelf-suliicient 
Itablii, ahaniloning for ever his national arrogance, 
his raldiiiiic wisdom, his legal ftcniinilositv, liccame 
thenceforth tlie sutleiing and despised jireaeher of 
an execrated faith. 

It is needless to follow in detail the tiiitlier 
iiariative of the Acts or the pei.soiml indications 
of the epistles. Healed hy Ananias of liis teiiipor- 
ary bliiidnes.s, he retired for about three years to 
Ar.ahia, and then retuiiiiiig to Damiisciift began 
jiowerfully to ineaeli the gospel wliich ho bad 
heietofore toiled to destroy, Ihii en from Damascus 
by Jewish animosity, he contiiveil tii B'Cape down 
the city wall in a haftket, and made his way to .lern- 
saletii, where, as w.as natural, he was leoeivtsl with 
coldness and .suspicion, until IJauiahiis geneiously 
intervened to leniove the prejudices of tlie hretliren. 
After a tvaiice and vision in the teiiqilc, in wliicli 
his future destiny was foieshailoweil to him, he 
w.as driven to Tar.-ua liy a plot to murder him, 
and tlieie he stayed with his family, waiting and 
jireparing for hi.s work. Meanwhile the eajiital of 
( ’hri.stMmty was being gradually tinnsferrel from 
Jerusalem to A ntioeb,'’ and llainahas, Tc.ilising ihe 
importance of the vast sphere of labour v\ bicli was 
there opening liefoie him, sgt mtt to seek Paul as 
his fellow-lahomer. At -iiitioch he lahomeil for 
a year with evci-widcniiig iutiuence, ami went 
to Jerusalem with Barnabas in the year 44 to 
cairy contvilnitiiiiis to the necessitous mother- 
elmrcli. .Soon after liis return begun the first 
stirring of the miftsionavy spirit, and Baniaha.s 
and lianl were .set apart hy iliiine consecration 
to jiieueh t'lirist to the Jew tii.st and nfternard.s 
to the Gentile. They set forth .tccoinpanied hy 
bliu k, who was the eonriii (Col. iv. lUi of Bariiahas, 
and sailed to Cypnis, wlieie they converted the 
procoiisiil Sergius Panins, anil cimfouiiilcd the 
false prophet Elynias, by whom he liiiil been duped. 
Fiom that time Saul assumes the Gentile name of 
Paul, 'riienee they sailed to Peiga, and travelled 
through the jiassc.s of the Taunis to the Pisidian 
Antioch. Driven from thence, and afterwards 
from Iconiuin, by the jealous fuiy of the Jews at 
the succe.sg of their preaching amongr the Gentiles, 
tliey went to Lystia, where, healing a cri]iplB, they 
were at lir.st taken for gods; hut a levulsinn of 
feeling against them was again ciiused hy tlie 
Jews, ami Paul was stoned and left for dead. It 
is prolialile that lie carried with liiin to the grave 
the marks of this ciuel martyrdoiii ; hut at Ly.stva 
he had the ha\ipiiiess of winning a young convert 
named Tiiiiiitheus, the lieloved son ami companion 
of many later trials and travels, even to the end 
of his life. From Lystra tliey fled secietly to 
Derlie, and thence retraced their steps to Antiodi, 
appointing in each place ehlei-s over the infant 
churches. Such was tlie fiist flight of tlie eagle, 
the fiist journey of CliiLtian raissionarie.s. It con- 
firmed Paul iu liis destined w ork as the Apostle of 
the Gentiles'. 

Shortly after their rctuni to the Syrian Antioch 
the chnreh began to he troubled by the Pharisaic 
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convovCs, who wished Lo veducu Clii'isliaiiity to tliu 
level of a local faction by forcinii; on Gentile con- 
verts the crushing yoke of Jewish circumcision. 
It i.s dilliriilt after the lapse of ages to e.stiuiatc 
the daring courage and originality which it then 
required to pronunnue obsolete aiul abrogated, and 
to characleri.se as ‘ weak and beggarly elements,’ 
what all Jews regarded a.s the inllnitely sacred and 
eternally ins[iirod institutions of that jAIosaic ccre- 
uumialisni which had covered rcliginn with the 
scurf of petty obligations indelinitely mnitiplied 
by triuliliou and the oral law. Hub I’iuil took this 
part boldly and decisively from the first and at all 
costs — willingly facing the ohliiqiiy lieapcd upon 
him as a renegade and a .seducer of the people — 
he carried out to tlie (uul Ibo indignant battle 
which saved Christianity from hoing degraded into 
a narrow sect and nnnie it the uuiver.sal religion 
of spiritual freedom. It rvas necesisary for Paul 
and llarnahas to visit Jernsalein to olitaiii from 
the Ih'st church syiioil the decision of this great 
(|ueHliou, and the victory gained in that synod, 
mainly hy the genin.s of Ht I’anl aided hy the 
manly cmivietion.s of .St i’eter, is the mo.st mo- 
mentnns in the history nf early ( ‘hiistiaiiity. It 
was indeed only a iiartial vietnry in the form of 
a local decision; lint it ])racticaily conceded ilio 
main jioiut ef Ishuc, and cnaldod St I’aul to enforce 
on reluotant Judaists the eiuaiicipation of their 
Ceiitilo lirethren from a liost of worrying reslric- 
tions, wlneh, if nnabolislied, would havelioon justly 
fatal U) the spread of (jliristiauity. Ilow straiiusl 
were tin' relations liotweun the two divisions of 
the ohurcli wo see from the fact that shortly aftor- 
wni'ils at Antioch Paul had to rolnike even tho 
chief of tho apostles pnhliely for Hometliing like 
toi'givorsatieii, into wliich lie had lieoti led for 
a nionient hy fear of Ids Jowish co-religionists. 
'I'liis was never fnrgotlon, and wu see from the 
I’seudo-GleinoiiUiio writings Unit perhap.s a cen- 
tury later there wore Judaising heretics who be- 
causu ef it dared to indulge in iimliguiwtcalnmuics 
against St i’anl. 

it was slini (l,v after this liienuiralde soeiio that 
.St Paul’s mih,sionary ardour led him tn pi'opo.so to 
l!arnal)as another ovaiigelistie jenrney. 'J’lio wisli 
of liannUias to take with him his eousiu Mark, 
and Paul’s disinclination to ailinit tho compaiiion- 
ahip of ono who in his judgment had ]iut ins luunl 
to till) plougli and looked liaclv in tho Hast journey, 
loil to a sad disagreement hetween tlie two friomls. 
This ended in a lito-long sejiaration, tlumgli mueh 
later Paul dosiri’d the prcseiieo of Mark at liimie 
heeaiiso he found liim prolitalile for the ministry. 
Paul, with Silas as Ids eomiiaiuon, wont through 
the Gilloian dates to Derbe and Lystra. At 
Lystra l\o cireumeisoil and evdainod Timotliy, wlio 
continued to lie his dearest companion for many 
yeiirs, Thence thoy wont through Phrygia and 
dalalia, ))reachiiig and founding elnircliOH. In 
dalatia Paul had a sevoro illne,sH, in wldeii lie was 
clieered by tlio bright enthusiasm of his dalatian 
oonvorts. ' Thence, by providential intimation, they 
wero led to Troa.s, and thero St Paul was joined liy 
St Luke, and saw Uio vision of the ‘man of Mace- 
donia,' which led to tlie momeuLous decision to 
carry tlie gospel into Kuvope, T’liey sailed to 
Neapolis, and were reccnvcil at Philippi hy the 
geuerouH hosintality of Lydia. T’ho elmrcli here 
founded was tho most liel'oved liy .St J’aul of all 
his infant communities. Tlio lie'aling of tlic girl 
with ‘ a spirit of divination ’ led to an uproar, in 
wliioli Paul and Silas wore unjustly and illegally 
Scourged and iinpi'Lsoned. An'eartliqnako in tlie 
niplit alarmed Uio Pluli])pian prators, and tlie two 
irisonors, who had convcrtail their gaoler, wero 
louourably dismisKod. They went to Thessaionica, 
and founded aiioilier oliuroli, where Paul, wiio was 


generally aide to support himself by Ihs trade of 
tent-maker, was aided by the goueron.s Phiiippians 
Another riot, stirred up liy Jowish jcalousY' 
eompelled tlioir llight to lieiu'a, from which ,St 
I'ant was again driven by Jun-ish machinations 
and made Ids way to Athens, lie i>reaohcd on 
f.ho Areopagus amid tho jeers of Stoics and Eiii. 
eurean.s, hat won some important converts, and 
iroceeded to Coiinth. There, -with t.he aid of Ins 
elhiw tent-makers, Aqnilaand Piiscilla, he founded 
an important cluireh ; but another riot aro.se in 
wliieli both Jews and Greeks were involved, winch 
was treated with disdainful indid’arenoe hy the 
liroconsul Gallio, tho lii'othor of Seneca. 

After a stay of sonic uumths at Corintli, here- 
visited Jerusalem (ids fonrtii visit,), toueldng at 
Eplie,su.s on the way. After .saluting l.he cimrcli 
at Jorn.salem ho wont liaok to Antioch, whence 
after a periml of rest, ho started on his tldrd great 
mi.sHionni-y journey. lie confirmed tho clinrclie.s of 
Galatia ami Phrygia, and then went to Eplie.sns, 
where lie made a full convert of tlie eleqnont 
Apollos, and stayed for two yeans, The immense 
siieces,s of Ids iireaehing led to tlio liot of tho silver- 
nmitliH in the theatre. Gompelleil to liy, he made 
his way to Trims and retraced his sLejns through 
Alaeodoiiiaas far us illy ricnm, and 1, hence to Corinth. 

1 1 was diiving this peyiod tliat he wrote Ida most 
importaiiL groii]) of e]dstloH. lie was greatly occu- 
pied also in raising a oontiibiitimi for the perennial 
ilestitntion nf tlie iiiollier-olnu'oh at Jernsalein, 
wliic.li was taken thither hy clieseu delegates of 
the contrihiiting ehnvclies. A siuhlon plot of the 
Jews to nmriier him comiielled liiiii Lo return 
through Macedonia, lie sjiont the I’assover with 
Luke at l’liilii>pi, sailed to Tvoas, whei-e he raised 
Kiityclius from death, and then among the isles 
of Greece to Aliletns, where he hud an all'ucting 
parting with the oldors of the Eidiosiaii Clniroli. 
A voyage, past (loos, Uhodes, ami Patara hrimglit 
liiiii to Tyro, where lie was warmly weleomed hy 
the chureli, and parted from them in jirayer on the 
seasliero. At Ciesarea he stayed in the house of 
I’liilip tho Evangelist, ami thence, in spite of the 
ivariiiiigs of tho iirophet Agahiis, went np to Jeru- 
salem for his lifth visit. Ho was the guest of 
Mnasou of Gypriis, and was rimidvcd liy James, the 
Lord’s hrother, and tho oldens, to whom he handed 
over the Gentile eontrilnitions, in nceordanco with 
the old iiistnictions of the synod of Jerusaloin, ‘to 
lie mimlfnl of thoiioor,’ Afraid that lii.s jn'esence 
in the Holy City might aronse tnmuUs among the 
Juwisli fanatics, .St .James .Miiggusied to him that 
lio should take a share, in tho o.vpeiises of a Nazarite 
vow. The .snggostion turned out imfortiinately. 
11c was rccogni.sod in Hie Court of tlie Women, and 
cliargod witli having taken Trepliimns, a Gentile 
lipliosian, inl.o tlie temple. lie wan rescued froiu 
tho hrulal fury of the mol) hy the chief captain 
Ly.sias, wlio, taking him for an impo.stor, M'as on 
the ])oint of having him Hcomged, when lie dia- 
covcrei! that ho was a Itinuan dtimi. Under the 
protection of tho Homans ho was tried before the 
iSanliedriii, hut threw tho aHsoinhly into a Inmnlt 
hy taking advantage of the rivalry lietween the 
Pliarisocs and Haddncecs. Amid these perils a 
vision assured liini tliat lie slnmld yet preach tho 
word in Kome, Iliscovoriiig that forty Jew.s had 
hmiiul tlicmsolvos niider a curse to a.s,saasinate 
Paul, Lysias sent him to tho proenrator Felix at 
Ctimroii, IIo was tried before Felix, and made a 
deep iiiiprcsaion ; imt, as he liad no money to bribe 
the avarkdous governor, ha was loft two years in 
priHon. Ife was thou tried afrc.sh hy the fair and 
energetic Featu.s, who also gave him an opportunity 
of jiloading ids cause licfore King Agrippa II. and 
Berenice. Weary, however, witlv the long and 
unjust (lotoution, lie had appealed to Ciesar, and 
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Festiife sent liiiii, in cliavf'e of tlie centnvion .Inlius, 
to Rome. St Luke, wlio, tvitli Ai'ista.i'cliU'). nns, 
his comiianinn, gives us Ei minute aecount of the 
voyage to jMyra, and thence in an Alexandiian 
-wheat-ship to Crete, wliere they lay n-intlhounil at 
Pair Havens. Continuing the voyage in s])ite of 
Paul’s winning, the crerr were caught in a cyclone 
called Euro-aquilo, and the .ship, in spite of 'under- 
girding and evei-j- other precaution, became a 
comiilete wreck. Amid the despair and misery of 
all oil hoard, St Paul, comforted hy a vision, .-isMired 
them of their safety, and though ‘the vessel Ihially 
hecaine a total wreck at Ras el Kourii, in Malta, 
every life was saved. At M.alta ho waited three 
months for another ship. He was held in great 
honour liy the h.arliarous natives hecause he lia/l 
shaken a vijier off his haml unhurt, and healeil 
the father of Puhliii,s, the Protos of Malta. The 
prisoners were taken to Italy on lioard the Cu.stoi- 
and Pollux, and landed at Puteoli, proceeding hy 
land to Rome. Paul was met hy Chri.stian hielhven 
at Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, and went 
along tlie Appian Road to the cajiital, where he 
was liaiuled over to the ohscn-tdio of Afranius 
Burrus, the pr.'ctorian prefect. For two yearn he 
continued a prisoner at Rome, and, a-, the Jena 
refirscd to acceiit hi.s preaching, he did what lie 
could to make the gospel known to the Gentile-,, 
gaining converts even among the [irietoiian seddieis 
and the slaves of Cicsar’s household, and being 
sufliiied to live in his own hired apartment, imder 
the supervision of the soldiers. From the pastoral 
epistles we securely infer tliat his tiial ended in a 
complete acquittal. His next movements are un- 
certain, hut wa And tracp.s of his probable vKits to 
Colossie, Crete, and Nicojioli.s, and of his liual 
arrest in the house of Carpus at Troas. He .seems 
to have hoen tried and impiisoiied at Eplic'.'ii.s, and 
again sent to Rome, ileanwhile the Neroniaii 
persecution had broken out, and his second im- 
prisonment, in which nearly all deserted him, was 
far more imperilled and misciahle than the liist. 

At his first trial — perhaps hefoie Xero in person 
— lie seeins to liave been remanded ; lint at a si-coml 
trial wo learn from unanimous Christian tiadition 
that he was condemned to martyrdom, proh.aldv, 
as he was a liom.an citizen, hy decapitation. His 
' trophy,’ or martyr’s memorial, was a faniilinr 
ohjeot in Rome in the 2d eentury, hut his de.ath 
was so lonely and nmecorded that not even tradi- 
tion has ]jreservyd a single trustworthy detail 
respecting it. iVll that we can see fiom his hast 
writings is that he remained heroic, indoiiiitahie, 
cheerful, faitlifiil to tlie end, never doulitiiig, amid 
an apparent failure which the world might well 
have regarded as absolute, that the hundredfidd 
harvest of eternity would spring up from the grain 
which he had .sown in team. Yet it is unlikely 
that even he, on this side the grave, was at ail 
able to estimate the far-ieachiiig grandeur and 
many-sidedness of the work which it liad been 
gii'eii him to do. He had set an exartijile of life- 
long zeal and devotion in the willing endurance of 
numherless perils and privation.s, such as has never 
been eqiralled, much less surpassed ; and he liad 
done tliis with a mind acutely sensitive to the 
hlnsts of hatred wliich came to him from eveiy 
region of the Jewish and Gentile world, and with 
a body weakened by chronic disease. He had 
formulated the language and systematised the 
dootrine.s of theology. He had saved the gospel 
from dwindling into a Pharisaic Judaism, and litid 
established for ever its freedom from the yoke_ of 
priestly and ceremonial bondage. He had carried 
the faith over a vast extent of Asia from Jerusalem 
to Antioch, to Ephesus, to Macedonia, to Athens 
and Corinth, to Rome, and perhaps even ‘ to the 
farthest limit of the west, ’ He had been the founder 


of many tloiii Ghing churche.s. He had written 
ejiistles of various oiders, of uhich even the most 
casual is ‘ weighty and jiDWerful,’ andwhicli con- 
stitute him one of tin* greatest moral and spiritual 
teachers whom the linman lace hnn ever.-cen. 

It only icinains to glance at thC'C epi'tles. Tliev 
are thiiteen in miniher. and fall info four well- 
iiiaikeil chronological and doctrinal gioiips. The 
first group(],_2 The.-s., written od-.'ih .t.ii., dnring 
tlie second niissiouary jomney) ate mainly esclm,- 
tological, and repre'Ciit St P.aiirs earliest stage of 
thought. The second group, written during the 
third missionary journey, may he called broadly 
epi.stles of Jnilaic eontrovemy, 1 Corintliiaiis 
(written at Ephesus in rri) is mainly pnlemical 
and ecclesiastical. 2 Corinthians (written at 
Philippi in .'iS?) the apostle's Apolo/jia /nr/ 
Vihi Suti. Galatians and Romans (written at 
Corinth in oS) are mainly doctrinal and suterio- 
logical. The third grouji are the epistles written 
during St P.anl's lii't imprisonment at Rome. 
Philippiaiis (02 i isjiei.sonal and ethical. Cohi"ians 
and ETidiesians (filri me Christidogieal, Ejihc'ians 
being especially the epistle of the ii'censimi. Phile- 
mon is an cxijnisite jiersoiial epistle, tha lii't 
charter of eniancipiitiun, ami w.as written (tiS) as 
a .soil of annp.x to the EjiGtle to the Ci>lo“si;in~. 
The fourth group contains the pa'toial epistles of 
St Paul's closing years. 1 Timothy and Titii' may 
have been written in Macedonia about tilj, 2 Tiui. 
about 67 ill Rome. 

They may also he classified according to their 
forms, as (l‘) Circular letters to the churches (E]ih. 
and Romans), which are rather treatises than 
letteiv; (2) Letters to sjiecial churches, or little 
groups of churches (1 and 2 Tliess., 1 and 2 Cor., 
Pliilip., Col., and Gal.); (.3) Letters to friends 
( Phileiiioii, Titus, 1 and 2 Tim.). 

The gemiinene.'s of .some of these epistles has 
been liereely contested. Four (1 .and 2 Cor., Gal., 
and Romans) are .absolute hoinohiijuiimmi, of which 
not even tiie school of Tuhiiigcu questioned the 
genuineness; Imt they regarded 1 ami 2 Thess., 
Pliilipiiians, Ephe'iaiis, Colossians, ami Philemon 
as iiiitdoijoini'iia, of nncertain authenticity, and 
the three pivstoral e]iistles as sjrarious. The 
Christian chiirch has anqdy met the arguments 
against the authenticity of all the epistles, and 
even Renan only rejects the intstornl epistlc', and 
that mainly on iii'tmie ,'ind ehrnnological gHinnd', 
bec,aiise witli many otheis be IioMh that .St Paul 
perished in the Xeionian ]ierseciitioii in 64 A.ii. 

The mission of f^t Paul was fourfold. Had he 
done nothing -more than set the world an example 
of saintly self-sacrifice, his work would have been 
sulliciently memorable to make him immortal ; hut 
besides this he was a missionary, a moralist, a 
refoiiiier, and a thenlogiaii. 

(1) (Jf his missionary work we have spoken, .and 
liave .shown that to him pre-eminently belongs tlie 
honour of having made known the gospel to the 
civilised world around the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean; so that before his death the Christians 
had grown from a little coniiminit.v of 120 Galileans 
in an npiier room at Jeiusalein into a number of 
flourishing Asiatic ami European churches, and 
even in that early day Cluist had His followeis in 
the Prtetorian ciunp at Rome, and in Ciesar’s 
household. 

(2) As a morali.st St Paul laid down, with in- 
comparable clearne.ss, the relation.s of ethic.s to 
the gospel, and the secret of the loftiest moral 
standard a.s rendered possible hy the new life. No 
moralist before him had more di.stiiictly illustrated 
the eternal principles taught hy Christ, hy showing 
their bearing on the simplest concrete duties of 
life. To take but one example — no moralist ever 
dealt with the duty of purity, so universally 
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igiioved ill tlie auciciiC oivilisations, wifili snch 
lUirirallGd (iBlidacy yel. wibli wioh alisolute pre- 
cision. By insist, injf on llic new trntli, ‘ Know' ye 
noL Lliiit yonr bodies are the lenipie.s of the Holy 
Uliost, who dwelletii in you V ’ lie placisl cliiistity 
oil a wholly new hasi.s, and oontrilmtpd indeliiiite 
force and iiioaiiiiig to Clirist’s elucidalioii of tlie 
dnties iinpUed in the sevunfU ooinniandment as 
extending even to the thoiiglils of the heart. 

(3) As a vefovuiev .St Paul not only lelievcd the 
world from that yoke of petty Levitic oliservances 
which oven St Boter pronounced to have heon 
intolerable, hut lie einaiiciniitcd all tine religion 
from the hnrdeii of exteriiiu riniiisaio i csti ietion.s, 
from all oral laws and ti'iulitioiis of the elders, ami 
eccle.siastical tyraimics of oeremoiiiali.siii, and all 
terror of hiiiiianly-invonted sins. Tie was the 
divinely-aiipoiiiLod chanipioii of the piinoi|ilc ‘Ye 
shall know the trulh, and the truth shall viiako 
yon free.’ This is the keynote of one of his nio.st 
iiiiportaiiL opislles — tliat to tlio < lalatiaim — in wliieh 
ho alhiile.s no less than idevoii liiiio.s to the piivilege 
anil duty of 'slandiiig fast in the Uherty lyliero- 
witli Chri.st hath made ns free’ (tlal. ii, I ; iii. 2S ; 
iv. 22, 211, 26, .SO, 61 j v. 1, 16). Tleiice this epistle 
powerfully swayed Wyclif, ITnss, Bavoiiarola, 
Luther, I'yiidale, Wesley, and all great religions 
reformers. The truths which inither learned from 
it hocamo in his hands the iiisLiiiiiient for the 
(leliveranee of the oliurch from the tyranny _of 
Home. ‘The Epistle tn tlie (iaiatians,’ he said, 

‘ is my oiiislle. I have hotrothoit niyscli to it. It 
is iiiy wife.' Boiigel calls this epistle 'tin' sniii 
and iiiaiTOw of (Jliristiauilv,' ami say.s of v. 1-8 ‘in 
tliese stands all Clivistiaiiity,’ 

(‘1) fn the E[iihLlo lo Ihi; (Iaiatians wo also find 
the germ of tliat greatdoetiiiial sysloiii whie.li iiiakos 
St Paul tlie chief founder of Chiislian thoology. 
tn the dootriinil section of (he Ojiisthi (iii. )-iv. HO) 
ho had proved tlie doetriiie of oiir justification hy 
faitli, lie liad sliown tliat justiiieation is not 
atlainuhlo liy imlward onlimiue.os. Ilisjirootn had 
lioon drawn fiom the (Ihristian eousei(msiie.ss (iii. 
1-fi), from tlic Old TeHtammit (iii. (i-lH), and hy 
cstahliHliing' the seemulary position of the law both 
ohjcetivoly (iii, ID- 20) ami suhjeelivcly (iv. 1-18). 
In' tlie ICpisthi lo the Ilomans, which was jirohahly 
a circular treatise, sent ronnil with did'cn'iit appoa- 
dices of iiersonal jjrcoLings to various ehnrehes, the 
theme, nf jnsUllcation is inure systiniiatieally worked 
nut. T'lio keyinito of that epistle is the recurrent 
wnril oU, as illnsLralive nf the spiritual univer- 
sality of the gospel to meet the niiiversalily of 
iikhi’h need for the gospel. In this epistle the four 
main iio.sition.s are, (1) all are guilty hefore tied; 
(2) all need a saviour; (H) Ohrist died for all; 
(‘1) wo are .all one body in Him. In Aihuu all 
are oiinally guilty (i, IS-iii. 20), in Olivist all are 
ef|uall.y redeemed (iii. 21-IiO). Tho grand fiiinla- 
iiieiital thciiio of tlie e])isthi is given in iloiii. i. 
10, 17. It is stated not as a doHrine. of sin, ora 
Ihm'ii of imputations, or a theological sliililmleth, 
hut as a moiiioiitous practical truth. Tho eleiiieiits 
of that great .sniiiiiiary are (1) jnstilicatiiin ; the 
rlgliteonsiiess of (Ind imputed lo man ; (2) laitli; 
man’s hulief, lisiiig llrst to sulf-siirremler, then to 
niy,stie union with Christ, which heooiiies tho gei'iii 
of a new life ill tlie lieiii't; (.6) tlii.s jilan of salva- 
tion hy free grace is oll'eroil g'ratnitonsly Lo all ; 
(4) the ohjoet of this faith is Jesus Cliri.sl, whoso 
life and death are for man n rausmu and a jiro- 
liitiation; (S) Chri.st’s sacridoe was iieoessary as 
a vindication of God’s righteousness in the pro- 
tcrniiasinn of past siiiB ; (6) tlie end to ho obtained 
was that God iiiiglit justify every man whose root 
of life is faith in Cliriiit. 

St Paul dwelt tlioroforo on three cardinal points 
— the Grace of God, the llodemption of Christ, 


the Faith of Man. Luther rediscovered this truth 
Uieoretieally hy reading tho epistles to tho Homans 
and Galafcian.s in the library ot his nioiiasleiy fit 
Erfurt, cxjieriiiieiitally by llie faefs of his own 
religions life. We.sley learned it, iiartly from (he 
il oravians, .and p.artly from Luther’s comiiioiitaiy 
on the Galatians, after hi.s letiirn from Geonda, 
BnL this cardinal dootiine nf jn.stilieation hy faith 
is ignor.antly iiiisiiiidoi .stood and perilously iiii.sin- 
lerpicted when failh is confused with mere belief, 
Ilookcr {liedcs. Pul. I. xi. 6) long ago eorrecLed 
this error; and of recent critics, both Hanv 
[Paul, ii. M!)) and Pfleideror {PuuUnifsmus, ,seet. 
.1) have given the true meaiiiiigof St Paul. Biiur 
.shows how faith, he.giniiiiig in hearing, and he- 
ooiiiiiig falLli in Chfisi (Gal. ii. 16, iii. 26), and 
niore csi>ccially in Christ's lloud (i.e. tho com- 
iiiniiieatioii to man of ills es.sential life, Bniii. iii. 
‘2,1-27), hoooiiies more intense as it marrows from 
slage to stage, and ]iasses from theorotio eon- 
.seiit Id doiiiiuaiiL conviction. I’deidcrer sliow,s 
that tlinro aie ascending degrees and qualities of 
faith, passing from i/r<td faith, whicli ]irodiices no 
works, and Iheoretie por.sna.sion, first into faitlifnl- 
ne.ss and moral surrender, and then into mystic 
union with Christ, which does not vom.ain recep- 
tive, Iml. iioe,omes the spirit of life — a living power 
ami impulse (1 Cor. vi. 17), so that, in its true 
sense, as Liithor says, ‘ITuth is a divine woik in 
ns, which eliaiiges ns and creates us anew in God.' 
The inodoru .son, so of faith as a body of dootiiiies 
{t/ic faith) may, in this coiineetion, he left out of 
•sight allogelhcr, since tho woul is only thus used 
ill tlie Pastoral i'ljiisLles. 

(ii) But complete as is St I’aul’B statement of 
tills eonlral doctrine, which lie charauterised as /iw 
gospel ( lioiii. ii. 16, xvi. 2.7; Gal. i. 7, ii. 2; 2 
Tim. ii. 8 )— eoniplete, tliat is, so far as wo can give 
Midi a title lo triiths wliich touch, on every side, 
upon iii.solnhle niystei ies— wo ,aro thankful that 
tho wniie c.s.sential trnllis are represented in a less 
coiitrovevsial and mure directly spiritual fnim in the 
ciiistles of tlie eajitivity — tliose e.specially to the 
KphoHimm and Colossiaiis. The iiiiiid of fit Paul — 
as vvo see at once when we re.nd his e]iist,los in chiono- 
logical order — was not only iiitcii.sely snseeptilile lo 
suiTonudiiig' cfinilithms of life and e'onliovcr.sy, hut 
was also mio which Wiis constantly in a state of 
growth and iirogre.ss. Tho tlioodiey which he had 
been led to Uninulatu in tho ‘storm and stress ’of 
.Iinlaie controversy assniiied larger, richer, less rigid 
and aiitag’onihtio forms wlieii ho iiad to we.aii tlie 
infant church fiom the dangerous ghuiiour of iiici\n- 
ciit Gnostic heresies. Olsliiiiiseri calls the ciiistic.s Lo 
tho lloiiiaiis and Galatians sotoriological — i.e, they 
contain, so lo speak, the philosophy of tlm plan of 
salvation; and tho ejiistles to tlio Cohissiana and 
Ephesians Christological— i.e. they insist on the 
iniiiiediate. I'clation of the, .soul and of the oliurch to 
Ghrist. Tho tqiistles are closely connected, though 
that lo tho Colossiaiis is less uxf|nisilo and gracious 
than that to the Ephesiaiis, which uiay^ vyell lie 
called the Epistle of the Aseeii.sion, the Epistle of 
‘the lieaveiilic.s. ’ The idea of tlie Epistle to the 
(Jolossi.'ius is ‘Ghrist all in all,’ and its moral is 
sniinncd u)) in the words ‘Walk in Him, hi Ilini- 
alone.’ Tho idea of the. Epistle to the ICphe.siiiiis is 
Ghrist in tlio universal ohnreh. hi thc_ Epistle to 
the Itoiiians tlie doelriiic of salvation is set forth 
p,sychologically. It is Imilt on the moral facts of 
the xuiiversality of ,sin, tho insullieiciiey of man, 
tlio justiiieation of the holiover hy union with 
Christ. Ill tlio later epistles the statement of 
the doctrine is Uiuologic. Christ is set forth aa the 
central being of tlie universe, and wo see God’s 
eternal plans realised hy the unity of redeenioa 
hniiiaiiity in Christ with tho family of heaven m 
the hoaveulies, 
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Pounrl tliese central truths all the other views of •nkr dc,' ChriM, A'irrff (Is.si;). is^e a)=o the c&untit-a 
fit Paul are crystallised. The Heice tlispiitei, in Cninmentarics rm the ircUvniiial cpuths of St Pan!, the 
which rival dogmatists — St Augustine and Pelagin.s, names of which will he touml mnhr the ^j^ecial ait'olLS 
the Jesuits and Jansenist.s. the Calvinists and thereon.^ Of these may htio ineiely te incntioned. as 


Anninians, and many others — have eoinhated 


masterpieces in their kind, tlio-e of Gndet on /t/./aon 


his opinions arise flora the futile attempt to svs- i Liglitfoot on Pkifipidmu. daki- 

toniatise exnrhit.aot ijifpi-pnops ili'.'iirii fi-nm icul.^iofl Cohtstiim, md d kt/< „imi. 


toiaatise exnrhitant inferences drawn from isolated '‘s^iX'nr'r^ s+ n i n, t 

raids of niprincnt, to ohscure the whole heaven of I!,ehm'.s Hmidv,,rtt>h. d,.-< W. AHt,ihvm,, Lan^o m 
C livistiamty with smoke made to issne ‘ from the the drst edition of Hi-rzog's litnl-EnciAlo/.a'ht', W, 
narroAV aperture of single te.xts. ’ Such attempts Schmidt in the second edition; and Hatch in the i'n- 
niust always fail. St Paul’s letteis were cents (fc I'lidoiiadUi Briiannu'n (^t\\ fi.]. the lO-calhdTnhnycn 
cireonstnnee. They were casual ; they were frag- theory of the fundamental diitinctinn Ijctwecn the 
nientary ; they were the outcome of' the special fauHne and Petiine partic= in the early cliureh ii main- 
condilions with whicli they immediatelv dealt. St ’’5' (d-v. I, Hol-tm, Zeller, and 

Paul ‘never recoils before a paradoxt’ he never , tl'o i.HKTsrt- 

cavBs to remove an apparent contradiction ; he 1 ' ' ^ pretcii noi 

knew that truths which apparently contindiefc I Paul was tlie name of live pope-. Pai'lI. (7o7- 
othera are often complementary truths ; he leaves 767) aiul I’.WL II. (1164-71) were niiimpoitant. 
side by side the apparent antinomies which arise , I’.tUL III., Ale—andra Faine-e, leigned from 1734 
from tlie contact of iinite leason with infinite truth. ' to 1,740, dining a ven critical period for the papacy. 
Hu was well awaie that when reason steps beyond i He was horn at Carino in Tiucaiii in 146S, and w.as 
the limits of experience it comes into colli-ion created caidinal-deacnii in 1493 by .\lu\aiuler VI., 
with mysteries not only insoluble, hut apjiarently , who had illicitielaticiii.swithlii- sifter. Ilcshnwcd 
oppo.site to each other. Since omnia exeunt in , great poweis of diplomacy, and mi the death of 
nii/sterinni, he was not concerned to reconcile the < 'lenient VII. in 1734 was elected pmiQ. One of 
op]iiisite facts of predesthiatioii and free-will: of, his fiist acts was togi\e caidinals' hats to two of 
nniveraal restoration and a twofold end of prnha- | his hoy-gram(sons, am! thrrmghmit hfe reign he 
tion, of the nece.ssity for liuman eft’ort and yet its laboured to advance ids sous; lint IiL amhitirm.s 
in effectualness. He knew that such antinomies schemes to ^ecnie Paima and Piaconra to the 
involve no perplexity in tlie region of practical life, dehauehed Pictio Luigi wcie at length frustrated. 
IVhile he created tlie language of Christian tlieo- Yet in other icspects he va.s a wLe puiititr, and he 
logy, and often enshrines a whole world of thought h,a<i the prudence to sui round his tlinme with good 
in a single word, he leiuis no sanction to the cardinals like Contaiiiii, Pole, and fiiwlolet. He 


asumler by puvstiing the great saving truths of until 1747. The hull of e.xconimunieation nnd 
religion into speculative e.xtremes. deposition which he is.-ntd in 173S ag,dn-t Heni-y 

VIII. of England i.s a late e.tample of tlie 
The literature hearing on St Paul is vast in c.xtent ; e.vercKe of tlie temiuoal ])oMer claimed hv tlie 
tho following are merely the names of the more im- mediiiwal po|je.s. The Imll instituting the order of 
poitant modern books: (11 LirE.-K. fechrader Per p, i,n;„„.tant m, marking tlie 

Ajioslel l aulu! (1830-36) ; Neander, (reach, der A*"'-- hugilining of the Homan conntcr-iefoimation. In 
ujiii 11 . Zdtiinp dcr Chnall Airehe ditrch die Aiiodd v „;,u ,i,„ rr,, 

(vuL i. :83-2; Eng. trans. 1851); F. C. Baur, Paidu$ contest of Chailto 1. with the Piote.st.ilit 
der Apoktel Jean ckriali (1845; 2d ed. by Zdler, IftiC; League in Leniiany 1 aul sent a laige foico to 
Eng trails. ISrS-?,")); A. Hau-rath, Der Apodd Pnidua siippoit the cmpeim, and )if opjio^-ed the piicihca- 
(1S6D; 2d ed. 1872); Ch. F. Trip. Patdm )i«c;i rfer i tion piol>o-eii by liim iijioi) ihe basis of the Intemn. 
Aposlelf/esehidde (1866); Henan, Lea AjiOtrea (1866) And in tlie .struggle between the emperor arid 
and Siiiini PnidjisiiD); F. rningener, S. Pud, sn TTe, Franci"’ 1. he tried to trim hi ouler to save the 
eon (Eiirrc, sea JSi'itres (1867) ; M. Krenkcl. Pavlua, der peace of It, ah' ami the iuteiests of his hastards. 
Apostd dcr ffeiden (1869) ; W, J. Conybeare .md J, S. ,iie,l f.ud,iJulv, Novemher K), 1,749. 

Hovvbon, The Life and Lpidles of St Paid ( lSo2 1 ; f Paul IX., naii'ied CHovaraii Pietl o Cai atla. a meiii- 
W. Farrar, The Life n till Hoi'A' of S* Pmd (1670) ; p of the noble faiiiilv of that name, wa.s horn in 
Levviii, The Life and BinaUes or St Paul (1851 ; new ed. a- i,„ i 

1874 ) ; and good shorter studies by 0. H. Taylor ( 1SS4 ), ^ aples in U , 6. His i ai l.\ car per w as ilistin uish td 
J. , stalker ( 1884 ), and Professor Iveraoli { 1891 ). f"’’ i IHO'”’- «<; 7vas appointed Lisbon of C hicti, 

(2) THEOLOOY.-Kitschl. J)!cErt<sirfiii?!yde/'A«!-at/io7- m w-hich see he laboured most eariie.stly for the 
ischeti ICirchc (2d ed. 1867); A. Sabatier, L’ApOlre retorm.ation of almses, andfor the levival nt ichraon 
P« id (1870; 2d ed. 1881); K. Holsten, ^iim EcB«£/e«io« and mor.ality. With this view he eshil.lislied, in 
des Pauliis u. Petrus (1868), and Das Ei-aiigcliuni des ! conjunction with several congenial reformers, the 
jPfiidus dar;/cs(egf (ISSOctscg.); R. Schmidt, UicPnidin- I congregation of secular clergy called The.atincs, 
Uche C'hristologic {XajO) ■, O. FMdem, Der Paulinismiis {,.11(1 was himself tlie lirA superior. He showed 
(1873; 2d ed. 1890; Eng. trans. 1S77), and Hitiberl Lee- j,i|„pglf jhe most rigorous cneinv of heresV, and it 

w-as under his inllueiiee that Paul III, organised 
the tribunal of tlie ImpiLsiiion in Rniiie. On the 
Paul\is&i)-,''n.%nnA\DieWirkunuenfhaIIeil.aeistcs death of Jlarecllus II. ill 1.755, ™ 

nadi dir popul. Anschaiutii/ der Aposlol. Beit. ii. meh seventy-ninth _ year, he was elected to succeed, 
dcr Lchre des Aposl. Paiilus (1888) ; and Cli. Eogge. He enforced vigoumsly upon the clergy the oiiserv- 
Die Anschauunf/ des A2mtf^l3 Paiilus von die relig.-sittl ance of all tlie clerical tlutief', aiui ciia(‘ted 
Ckay. dts Heidenihums { 1S8S ); also the general woj-ka t)je maintenance of jnildicinoralUv. He e^tanliMied 
on the theology of the New Testament by Chr. F. tSchmid censorship, was tlie Hiist to isrJiic a foil otiicial 
(edited by Weizsacker, 1853), Baur (186i), B. "Weiss fudex (ihroritni prohihitoruuiy and comjileted t!ie 
(18(18; Eng. trans. 1888-89), and J". J. vau Oosterzee orroini^ation of the Koiiian Innuisitiou ; lie took 

yiO/!D. OA re.^ ® ^ »i • ,* . -Jt ii _ 1 J £ ,.1.-, 


Lewin, The Life and EpisUes of St Paul {18^1 ] newed. 
1874) ; and good shorter studies by 0. H, Taylor (1884), 
J. fiitalker (1884), and Professor Iverach (1897 ). 

(2) Theology.— liitschl, Die Entsiehnng dev AU^athoh 
iachen Kirchc (2d ed. 1857); A. Sabatier, VApOlre 


(18(18; Eng. trans. 1888-89), and J". J. vau Oosterzee orgaiu<^ation of the Koiiian Inquisition; lie took 
(1869; 2d ed. 1880). . measm-es for tile alieviatiim of the hmdens of the 

See also the relevant parts of the J«/rod«rfion.s of administration of 

Eleek, TVeiss, S. Davidson. Salmon, Holtzinam, &c. ; I nephews, whom 

and especially the works devoted to the Acts by Over- .1"” * '* r 1 ly .,,.„r.„r.e nrilioii- enn-imt 

beck (1870, in De Wette), Zeller (1854; Eng. trans. he bimi&hed froni Imtrie on .mcourit of_^eir conupt 
1875-76), H. Wendt (1888, in Meyer), and K. Rehuiidt conduct and profligate life. His foreip lelatioii:,, 
(vol. i. 1882) ; also C. TVeizsiiokcr, Das Apustul. Beit- too, involved Irini in much labour and perplexity. 
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Ho Avas oiiibroilud wiUi Uio Enipuror Pci’iliiiaiid, 
with Philip II. of Spain, 111111 Go.smo, gi,and-duko 
of TuHcany. Uiidov tliB woighl of so many cure.', 
his strengUi gave ivay, ami he died, August IS, 
1559. His .severity had lieen liateful to the Homan 
citizen, s, ivlio hailed tlio nows of hi.s deatli with 
(lolight. 

Paul V., originally named C'amillo Borghese, 
was born in Koine in 1552. In hi.s early life 
he was a distinguished canonist and theologian ; 
and, after the ordinary prelatieal career at Home, 
he ro.so first to the jiost of imnoin at the Spanish 
court, ami afterwards to the carilinalato under 
Clement VIII. On the death of Leo XL in 1C0.5 
Cardinal Borghese was elected to .succeed him. 
His pontilicate is rendered lucmoralde hy the cele- 
lirntcd oondict witli the republic of Venice, into 
wluch ho was plunged at the very outset of his 
reign. The original gi'onnd of disjmlc was I he 
qne.slion of the inmmnity from the jiirisdictioii of 
civil trihunals conceded to the clergy, who claimed 
to he tried liy ecclcsiastieal trilmnai.s alone. 'I'liis 
claim the senale ri'sisteil ; and fnrtlier ciinsos of 
dispnto were added hy a mortniaiii law, and a law 
proldbiting tlie estalilishmoiit of now religioim 
orders or associations iiiiloss with the .sanetioii of 
the senate. Each jiarly remaining inllo.xihlo in its 
determination, Paul i.ssuud a livief, direoling a 
Hontenoo of o.'coommunicatioii again, st the doge and 
senate, and pliieing tlie rcpiililie under an interdict, 
unless .suhmissiou 'should ho made within twoiity- 
fonr days. I'lie .somite jiimsisted, and an animated 
contliet, us ivoll of acts as of writings, ensued, in tlie 
latter of which tlin colehratcd h’ra Paolo .Sarui, on 
the side of the vcpulilic, and ini the )m)>al side 
Jlcllariiiine and riaroniiis were the loaders. By 
the iiiten’untion of riuniy IV. of l'’ranco the dis]mfco 
was aoooniinodalcd in 1507, hut not until the pono 
had hooii compelled (o ahiuidim his chiinis. Pmil's 
adnunistration was vigorous on lielialf id' ovUiodovy, 
anil lie did a great dual for tlio nroniotion of useful 
puhlic, works, for the (sinliulllsliment of the city, 
the restoration and prcsurvaliou of anti()nitio.s, the 
improvoment of thu miisonniH and lihrarics, and, 
above all, for the iiions and ohariOahlo iiistitutimis 
of Homo. Paid died .lannary 28, 1021, and was 
succeeded hy Gregory XV. Sou A, 'I'rollope’s 
Ptttd the PapC; and Paid i/iaPrinr (1800). 

Paul, umpisvov of Russia, the seeimd son of 
the iinfortuiuito Peter III. and the Kinprcss 
Catharine II., was horn (IcLobor 2, 17.51, heoame 
hoir-apparuut on the death of his elder brother 
in 1708, and siiceccdcd his mother on thu imperial 
tlirone in 1790. The tragical doatli of ids father 
when ho was still a child, and Ids mother’s nugloct, 
exerted a baneful inllnenco on the chanicLer of 
Piinl, who was keiit in sechi.sion while Catliarino 
and lior tai'onrites governed. Ills earliest measures 
wui'e tlio exile of Ids father's miii'dcror,s, and the 
pardon of Polish piisoners, inclmliiig Koscin.sko. 
Blit lie soon revealed his capricious and violent 
temper, as w'oil as Ids lacli of capacity, and irritatoil 
all classes of his suhpicLs liy vo.xations and im- 
perious regulations. Kot le.ss iinliappy and variable 
was his foreign policy.^ After beginning with an 
attitude of neutrality in (lie war between P’riinco 
ami tlio rest of hluroiie, lie suddenly declared in 
favour of the alliod powers, and .sent an army of 
5(5,000 men iiniler .Snvaroll' into Italy. Encouraged 
by his success, lie dospatclied a second army of cf|nal 
atrongtli to oo-ojiuratu with tlie Anstrlans, but its 
defeat in 1799 iiiilucod him to recall Bnvaroll; 
whoraujion lie retired from tho allied coalition 
witlurat giving any reason, qnaiTcllcd witli England, 
and entered into a clo.so alliance witli the Plrst 
Consul Bonajiarto. Paul now concluded a con- 
vention with Sweden and Donmark for tlio purpose 
of opposing the right insisted on hy England of 


.sparching neiitial vessels, witli the re.siilt tinit the 
Englisli govonimont sent a lleet into tlie Baltic 
under Nelson to dissolve the coalition, at tlie clo.se 
of March 1801. He wa.s .about to lielp tho Danes 
wlicn a conspiracy was formed against liim at St 
Peteashiirg. Among tho conspirator.s wpie Count 
Pahlen,Ueneral Bennig.sen, ami other distingiiished 
olliceas, and their aim was originally only to com- 
pel Pant to abdicate ; but a scullle arose in whicli 
the emperor was .strangled, March 24, 1801. 

O.tNON.s OF St. See Bahnaisttks. 

I’suil OF Sahosata, the Sociims of the 3il 
century, was horn at Samosata on tho Euphrates 
c,apitaf of a district of Syria, and in 260 became 
bishop or iiatriarcli of Antiocli, the most impoitant 
see of tlie East. Antioch tlien belonged to the 
Palmyrene kingdom, and Paul wa.s pi-actically tlie 
vicegerent ef Uuocii Zenobia, from whom lie re- 
ceived sii]i]iort in the maintenance of Ids lierosy. 
This was iiumarchianisin — tlie doctrino tliat Fiither, 
Son, and Holy Ghost arc the one (hid, and that 
tho Ealher Inis from all eternity jirodiioed the 
Logos, who is Ids Son, hut is mtlicv an attribute 
tliaii a person, Antiocli being rccaiitnvcd by Aiire- 
lian ill 2712, Paul’s unendes procured his depohitiou 
hy the hcatlicn emperor ; hnt ids (loolrine.s sur- 
vived, and ho had followers, Panlianisls orSamosa- 
Icnsiams, till tlie 4Lli century, 

I'aiil, ViNCKN'j' Die. Sec ATncunt dh Paul. 
Paiiln. 8cc Kuanujjsuo di Paula. 

PjUilrtillS'* ■Tamics Kirku, an American author, 
was horn in DuLchc.ss county. New Yorh, August 
22, 1779. Sclf-eilncatcd, he'oarly showed a tend- 
ency to literature, ami, being a friend of AVasiiing- 
ton'lrviiig, wrote a )ioi'tion of Sidmaijimdi. During 
tho war of 1812 he inihlishod the J)/vcr/inff_ Ilistnrjf 
of John lUd! and Pfoihor Jonathan ; anil in ISM a 
liiorc serious work, The United tPatun and IUnfilund, 
a dofence against articles in the Ipiarlei'li/ Jieview, 
This gained him an aiipoiiitment on tlio' Board of 
Naval Commihsi()nor.s. lie still continued to write 
minor .satires and iinmnvons Hketchc.s, and in 1831 
puhli-shcd till) very sncccHsfnl novel, The Dnh'h- 
■nian’n Pirenidt', and in 1832 IVentiran! Ilo I wliich 
attained to a similar popularity. The, so were 
followed hy a popiihirly written Ufa of Washinijtoih 
(L83.5), and Miineri/ in the, United Ptatos (183(5), 
ill which tlie institiitiou is defended on .soeial, 
economical, and physiological groiinilR. In 1837 
Van Bnren appointed him Hccrelaiy of tho Navy, 
h’diir yi'iirs later he retired to a country residence 
at Hyde Purl,, New York state, where he died, 
April' 1), 181)0. The. well-known patter lines, ‘Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled pejipers,’ &e., occur 
in Ills satirical novel Koningsmarho (1823). Pour 
vols. of his Poh'ct JFa/7,'i’ were edited liy his son 
(New York. 1867- 158). 

Psuili, HlcmiKiLD, a no less learned than genial 
historimi of Enghuid, was born in Berlin, 25fcli 
May l.S‘23, stniliod at Bonn, next paid a long visit 
for purposes of study to Englaml and Seotlaiid, 
Hiiont the year 1848 at (Jxford, and acted fi'oiii 1849 
till 18,52 as private secretary to Biin-sen. In 1856 
ho returned to (lormaiiy and hahililaied at Bonn, 
wlieuee ho was called to a chair at Rostock in 1857. 
He obeyed a call to Tiihingen in 1859, lint during 
the war of ISOC ho was punished by lieing sent to 
tho little neniinar at Scmintlial for an article on 
tho policy of Wurf.omlmrg in (Ins Praussischo Juhr- 
bitoher. But lie soon lofi. tliis place, and was 
appointed (,o a chair at Marlnirg in 5867, at Gottin- 
gen in 1870. He died at Bremen, 3d June 1882. 
Pauli’s life-long studies were devoted to English 
history, and the value of lii.s work had long been 
known to students before it was recognised liy tlie 
D.G.L. degree oonforred by Oxford in 187-1. His 
excellent book on Alfred (1851; Eng. trans. 1862) 
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induced Lappenberg to coininifc to him tlie task of 
continuing the Geschkhte van Eiifilaiii! in the gi-cat 
series of Heeren anil Uckerfc, Pauli’s part (vols. 
3-5, Gotlia, 1853-58) begins with Heni-y II., ami 
comes down to tlie accession of Henry VIII., and, 
wliile portions of its ground have been more fully 
treated .since, remains still the heat history o'f 
niediiBval England. Other works are Bilder aiis 
AK-England {I860; Eng. trams, 1851), Geschickfe 
Enghmds scit den Fricdcn^chliissen von 181^ mid 
ISIS (3 vols. I86i-75), Simon von MontfoH (1867 ; 
Eng. trans. 1876), .4i{/4-ofz8 zur englischen Gesehiehte 
(1869 ; new series, 1883), heside.s an admirable 
edition of Gower’s Confes!,io Amaniis {‘S vols. 1856). 

Pailllclaiis, a dnali.stic Eastern sect, who owe 
their name to their peculiar reverence for the apostle 
Paul and liis rmtiiigs. Tlieir founder was Con- 
stantine of Mananalis, near Samosata, who felt it 
his mission to revive what he conceived to he the 
pure Christianity of fit Paul, adopted the name 
Bilvaiius, and founded his fimt congregation at 
Cihossa ill Armenia about 660. He w.as put to 
death by the emperor's order in 6S7, his successor, 
Titus, in G!)0 j whereupon the adherents of the 
sect fled to Epi,spari,s under the Armenian Paul as 
leader. Later heads were Gegiicc'ius, Baancs, 

, Sergius, who carried tlieiii from the persecutions of I 
Leo tlie Armenian to Argaeum in Saracen ^Vrmenia, 
Karlieas, who built the cities of Amava and Teph- 
I'ica for the remnant saved from tlie Eniprc.ss Theo- 
dora’s meroileaa soveiity, and C'hrysoelieies, with 
ivhose defeat and death by the soldiers of the 
Emperor Basil their power was finally broken. In 
970 some of their remnants were transferred by tlie 
Emperor Jolin Tziniisces to Pliiliiipopnlis in Tiiinre ; 
a century later great efforts were made for the con- 
version of tliese, and the new city of Ale.\-ioiiolis 
built opposite for the converts. The sect, called 
Popelicaim by Villeiiardouin, continued to exist in 
Thrace into the 13tli century. And it has been 
afiirnied that remnants survived nt Philippopolls 
and in Bulgaria into the 19th century. The 
Cathari ( ip V, ) and Bogoinili (q.v.) were similar or 
related sects. 

The sy.stem of doctrine of the Panlicians was 
duaiistic, the Evil Spirit being regarded as the 
aiitlior and ruler of the lisihlo universe, tlie 
Good Spiiit of the future world. The only Scrip- 
tures which they accepted weie the foui (Inspels, 
fourteen Epistles of Paul, the three Ejiistlcs of d idiii, 
James, Jude, and an Epistle to the L,ai«liceans. 
Tliey rejected tlie title of Theotol'o% refiusing all 
worship to the Virgin, as well as any reverence to 
the symbol of the cross, and even the outward 
administration of the Loril’s Hupper and baptism. 
Phofciua, Petrus Siculus, and others identified them 
eironeously as a branch of the Manicliieans, the 
fact being tliat they anathematised Manes, and 
only resembled his foiiower.s in inaintaiiiing a 
duaiistic system. Gieseler and ISteander trace them 
hack to the Gnostic Maicionites. 

See the Cluu-oh Histories of Gieseler and N'eander; 
P. Sclunidt, Hist. Paulic. OrienUdium (Copen. 183G); 
and Lombard, Paulickns, Muhjans, ct Eons-honmes 
(Geneva, 1879). 

PiUilillllS, missionary to Northumbria, counted 
as the first of the archbisliops of York. lie was a 
native of Home, and may have been named Bum 
before his conversion. He was sent on his mission 
by Gregory in 601, and first laboured undei’ Augiis- 
tino in the evangelisation of Kent. By Mm he was 
consecrated bishop in 625, when he accompanied 
Etholhnrga on her marriage to the still heathen 
Edwin, long of Noi'thumbria._ Por a lono time he 
made no progress in his mis.sion beyond baptising 
the infant princess; but at length a great gatliering 
was held at Goodmanham, near York, to consider 
364 
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the matter, and in coiiMUjucrice Eihviii and lii-, 
court Mihiuitted to haptUiu at Voik, in ii noodeii 
chapel dedicated to St Peter, the foundution of the 
Minster, Ea.ster ,8imday 627. PaulimiN now eairieil 
the gospel over Northumbria, hnt after six \L'aii' 
constant labour the death of Ednin in h.ittle at 
Hatfield put a sudden end to liis work. He did nor 
wait for the honour of luartyidom, hut nent back 
with the widowed (|iieen to Kent. In the same 
year he received the jiallitnn as Aiclihi-hnii of Yoik 
from Koiiie, hut lie never retnuied, dving on October 
10, 644. He was, buried in tlie chapter-iiouse at 
HocUester. See Hr Bright's Chiqitcrs of Early 
English Rhtonj, ,and vol. i. of the Lives of the 
Archbishops of Yorh. 

Paiillinia. See Gr.vE.ty.v. 

_ Paillownia, a genus of treC' belonging to the 
Scropnlariacca-, with hut onesiiecie-. P. iiniicrialis, 
a native of Japan, .and now mown in the United 
States. It has heart-slmped leaves, and large 

S anieles of pmplish (lowers. The name i.“ derived 
■oni tliat of a finssian prince-s Paulov nu. 

Pawl’s, St. For the Cathedral, see LoNDnx; 
and for the .school, see St P.trL's. 

Paiiliis, ^E.-uiLff.'. See -E.milil's, Guvece, I 
Scino Afric.vxi's Misoii. 

PauUis, Heixwci! Eni;i;n,vuti (ioTium, oue 
of the pioneer.s of Germ, an rationali.-ni, w.as hmn nt 
Leonhorg, near Stuttgart, Kt Seiiteuiber 1761. 
HK father's scepticism about tlie resiuieetion was 
cured effectually by a jiromibed appearance of his 
wife after death, and not uimaturally was succeeded 
by an e.ager belief in spiritual vi.sions » liicli biouglit 
about Ida deiiosition tiom the ottlce of Diahonus. 
The son studied at the Tubingen seininary, 
travelled in England, Holland, and France, 
and was called in 1789 to the chair of Oriental 
Languages at Jena, wMcU lie exchanged in 1793 
for that of Theology. Heie he pioiluced Ida lalmii- 
oa.s hut little Kctd Philologis' h-lritisrher undhistu- 
riichcr Comoicniar nber da-, Xeiie Tt-tdwieiit (4 vols. 
1800-4) ; Clem's iiber die Psiilnvn ( 1791 ) ; C'fiirisi 
uber den Jesetius {YiO^). In 1803 he accepted the 
chair of Theology at V’iirzlmrg, next filled .scholustic 
olKces at Bamberg, Nuremberg, and Anshiich, and 
again in 1811 uccepted a chair as piotessor of 
Church History at Heidelberg. Heie he died, 
August 10, 1851. Of his mimerous works the most 
important weie his Lebcii Jew, ah Griiiulliige cincr 
7-eineii Gesehiehte des Vrehristcnllnmis (2 vols. 
1828), and E.ceyciisches Evndhndi iibcr die drei 
ersleit Ernngehcii (.3 vols, 1830-33). His chief 
ctiUcal jirinciple is an asserUim of the impossibility 
of the supernatural, and the mirudes of Christ he 
tlierefore exidainecl as due to a variety of mistaken 
opinions and errors in iiairation — a seiies of e.vege- 
I tical miracles postulated to get rid of the historical. 

I Paulus lived long enough to see ids own rational- 
istic theory of Scriptuie give place to the luoie 
scientific mythical theory of Strauss, and that in 
its turn shaken to its foundations on the one 
hand by tlie Tiihiiigeii school, on the other by 
Neander ami his school. 

See PauW Skizem aus ineiutr BUdniujs- und Zehens- 
ijeschichte sum Andenken an mein SO-jahriges Jubilmm 
(1®9), and Keichlin-Meldegg’s Pmdus u. s. Ztit (1833). 

Paulns iEgineta, a celebrated Greek physi- 
cian, was born in the island of -Egina, and 
flourished most piohahly during the conquests of 
the calif Omar in the 7th century. Of his life we 
know almost nothing more than that he pimued 
his medical studies first at Ale.\andria, and after- 
wards in Greece and other countries. He had 
much knowledgeand skill in surgery and obstetrics, 
and Ids Synopsis of the Medical AH lia.s gone 
through many editions both in its original Greek 
and in Latin.'Englisli, and other translations. 
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Paillus Diacoilll.s, tlic gruatoat of tlie Loiii- 
l)ai'd hiat/oviiina, waa born at Fi'inli about 720. 
lie inatnicted AiAelperga, daugblor of King Desid- 
oi'ina, and most probably re&ided at tlie court of 
her Uu.aband, Arieliia, Puke of Jieneventnin. Ue 
became a monk, ])roliably of Monte Ciaaaino, about 
774, but aeenis later to hare apent aoino yuar.a at the 
court of Charlea. Ho died before tlie coronation of 
Charles aa emperor, Llierefnre not later than 800. 
Of his ■U’orka the earlioat ia the lUUuria liomitvd, 
an oiiitome of events baaed on Eutropius, rvitli 
additions compiled from Orosins, .levome, and 
Jordane.s, Tlii.a ivork was again extended rvitli 
interpolations by LandoIE the Wise (c. 1000), and 
the whole compilation has been known as the 
Ilistnria Miscalla ; there are editions by Kyasen- 
hardt (18G9) and Droysen in MIon. derm. Hid., 
Atai, Ant. ii. Tlio Historiu Ldiiijulxirdorum 
comes down to the death of King Liniprand (744 ), 
and is largely compiled from (Iregmy of Tours, the 
Origo (fciiti.'i Litngolianlunim, the short history 
{Do Crc.di.s Liimjobanlormn) by Abbat Heenndus of 
Trent (died (112), and other souree.s. His other 
works are a tjifo, nf (tri'f/ori/ i/ia Great, compiled 
from (Jregory's own writings and from llede ; GcsUi 
Etnufdjmntm Uliilvn.'sium, written at the reque.st 
of Bishop Aiigilram, containing an interesting 
account of tlie rise of lAiu Oavolingian house, tins 
fonniler of which was Arnulf, .l!isho[i of Metzfed. 
in I’cvLz, H.S. ii.); an H/iiioiiic,, or extracts from 
the J)o HiijniJicaiionc PcrAfirnni nf Hextns I’oin- 
poius Eesllus’ (od. by 1C. 0 . Muller); i\, JSoul- of 
IIomilicH, consisting of 21)8 surinons selecteil from 
Ainbroso, Augustine, ( ihrysostom, Gregory, .loroino, 
and Loo ; i'lirw.v, in honour of St Honedict, in 
jiralsQ of the Lake of (lonio, Ac. (cd. by Diimmler 
m the Mummcnla (ronn. ilidorka, J'oeianim 
Latiiioriim Jt/ei/ii Aim, 1.); and LcUer.i, to Adcl- 
povga, Adelhavd, Charles, and others. 

IL'iul Voroiiesc. See VKuoNitsK. 

Piimnota. See Low Aui.nru'Ki,Ai;o. 

Paupci'S. Sec I’oou-i.awh, Immiouation, 
Mknwoanuy, Vaubants. 

l*i|U8aiija,S, a famous ,S[iartan regent and 
general, the son of Cloomhrotus, and nephew of 
Leonidas, He commanded the eonfederato Greeks 
in the iinporlaut hattic of I’latu'a (479 ii.c.), in 
which the Persians were totally routed, and their 
leader, Mardonins, slain. Ho then marehed his 
troops against 'I'liuhos, and compelled the iiihahit- 
ants to give up the chiefs of the Persian party to 
liiin for puniHliinent. Elated by this victory, liow- 
ever, lie hecanie in an extroinc degree hauglity and 
vaingloviouH, took all the credit to liimBolf, and 
allowed none to the Athenian generals, Aristides 
and Cinuin, who commauded under him, and ti'eatod 
all the other Greeks as if the Hiiartans were their 
lords. Nei'ertlioles.s, he still continued his conquests, 
capturing Cyprus and Bysantiuin. ft was here lie 
lir.st liogan to jilay false to ( Ireoco. He entered into 
secret negotiations with Xerxes, witli tlie view of 
hoeoniing ruler, under the I’ersian monarcli, of tlio 
xvliolo country, and, in his journey thvougli Thrace, 
even adopted the ilross and luxurious lialiits of a 
I’ersian satraj), and surrounded himself with a liody- 
guard of Persians and Egyptians. Ife rvas roealled, 
on acoonnt of these things, liy the Hpartans, Imt his 
former services jirooured his acquittal. lie then 
returned to Byzantium, whore he renewed his 
traitorous intrigues, was expelled from the city for 
a criminal assault upon a Byzantine lady, withdrew 
to the Tread, and theie continued his tvoaclicry. 
Ho was a second time called to account hy llie 
Spartan ephors, but again escaped, though witli 
greater (liflioulty. Yet his jiassion for tlie sove- 
reignty of Greece, even tUougli at the expense of 
the national liberties, once more drove him to play 


the traitor. Ho tried to .stir up the Helots, but 
was taken in liis own net. A Helot betrayed ’him. 
Wlicii Pansanias found his position desperate lie 
took sauetnary in a temple of Athena. Hereupon 
the people blocked up the gate of the temple with 
heaps of .stones, and left liini to die of hunger, Ida 
own mother depositing the llr.st stone. 

l*iUl.sailiJlS, one of the most eminent of Greek 
geographers and historians, was probably a native 
of Lydia in Asia Minor, and flourished under 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pins, and Aurelius. He tra- 
velled through .almost all Greece, Macedonia, and 
Italy, and also through part of Asia and Africa, 
and composed from his ohsevvations and researches 
an Itinerary nf (ireooo [Hcllados Periegesis) in 
ten hooks, dc.scril)iiig the different parts of that 
comitry, and giving a particular account of the 
niomimonts of art and of the legends conneoled 
willi them. His style is unpretentious and easy, 
althongli devoid of any special literary grace, Imt 
ids Ilincrari/ po.s.sesses the rare merit of being the 
work of an lione.st and accurate eye-witness. Paii- 
saiiias was a man of marvellons indnstiy, and is 
one of the carlic.st examples of the antiquary in 
the fill! nindern sense nf that word. Ei-on in Ids 
treatment of works of art he is ever the antiqnaiy 
nil her than the critic, and Ids nhsorvations seldom 
rise out of llio prosaic atmoapliere proper to the 
caliiloguc. But he has the saving grace ol accuracy, 
and ids wovlc, baru and meagre as it is, remains 
one of the most precious records of antiquity tliat 
we possess. He hiiB not grasped the distinction 
hetwoeu legend and history; or, more correctly, 
dominated hy the instinct of the eolloolor, be lias 
recorded evurylldngf that be learned, historical fact 
and local legend alike. Henoo Ids work is a mine 
of wealth to the stmdontol mythology and folklore, 
IK) loss than to the archieologist proper. 

The bosk edilionH arc khoBO of Siuljtilis ( 5 vols. 1822-28) 
and of iSohuliiirt and IValz (8 vols. 1888-40)-— the latter 
ropriiitod in Toubuor's aorics (2 vola, 1802), 'i'lwi'q are 
Jiiiglish Iranslatiiins hy A. It. Sldlloto and J, G, Prazer. 
Hoc also Kalkmaiiii, Pamnnina dee i'ci'i'ci/ct ( 1880 ) ; and 
Margaret VoiTall’s hlytkotogy and Monumenis of Ancient 
A liana (1890). 

PaVt'illienl, Hat stones or ‘ Hags,’ seldom ex- 
ceeding 4 inches in tldckno.ss, used for covering 
footpaths, oonrtyardH, kitchens, Ac. (see Elaq- 
RTONE.S). 'I'lio niinio is also given to the stone 
covering of the carriage-way of streets. Tlie 
Boinans paved both their streets and their high- 
ways with stones in a most siilistaiitial iimniier, 
lint until Die 12tli century mediieval dtio.s were 
iilmo.st all uiiiiavod. At Poiniieii the stone pave- 
ment of the narrow streets remains in tlio same 
state as it was lieforc the city was destroyed, and 
shows the ruts made hy the bigin or carriages. It 
is formed of polygonal’ blocks of stone, like oyclo- 
lean masonry, ' the largest pieces being about 3 
cet acro.ss the face. This kind of ancient Eonian 
pavement, the remains of widcli are found at other 
jdaceH in Italy, is hud on a carefully prepared 
hiisis or foundation, sometimes composed of several 
layers of suitable materials. 

Modern streets in Eiirojio and elsewhere' are still 
most largely paved with hard stones of I’arioiis 
kinds, roughly dressed into oblong blocks, say 12 
in. by 4 in. and (5 in. deep, and smaller sizes. 
'I'liesc are geucrally laid on a foundation of sand 
or very line gravel, sand being also used for filling 
up the joints. But the jointing is now .sonietimes 
done with iiitoh. Granite and some varieties of 
Basalt (q.v.) are extensively quarried for these 
paving-stones. 

Wooden pavement consists of pieces of wood (in 
nortlieni Europe usually that of Pimis aylvestris) 
alioiit the size of pavi'ng-stonos, laid end up on 
hoards, with asphalt or concrete below them, and 
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with the joint'! of tlie wood hlockb jiitclied. 
Vehicles make least noise on tins kind of yave- 
i\ieufc, which, though expensive to inaintaiu, if 
under heavy traffic, continues in favour. Asphalt 
liavement is also a good deal used both for foot and 
carriage w.ays. It is described under A.SPH.VLT. 
Both thi.s and wootl pavement are apt to he slippery 
in wet, and the latter in frosty, weather. 

For foul-paveiuent a Portland cement concrete 
li,as been mncli employed of late years. .Small 
stones, such as gianite, crushed into small chips 
like beans, or not much larger, are mixed with the 
cement, which is laid on a bed of liroken whin- 
stone or ‘road-metal.’ Pavement so made is 
cheaper th.an when flagstones are used, hut longer 
e.xpeiience of it is necessary before we can say 
that it is in tlie long rim more economical. The 
frequent necessity for lifting pavement when lay- 
ing down or repairing gas or water pipes is a great 
drawback to the keeping of it in good order. 

Pjivi'a, a city of Northern Italy, on the left 
hank of tlie Ticino, 2 miles above its conlluencc 
ivith the Po, arid 21 miles by rail .S. of Milan. A 
covered brick bridge { 1!153) connects the eit 5 ' rrtth 
the suhurl) of Ticino, on the right hank of the 
river. P.svia is still in great jiart siirroiindeil by 
walla, and has an imposing appearance : in former 
times it was called the ‘city of a liumhcd tower-.’ 
Its oldest church is the Lombard ha-ilica of San 
Michele, which, although the date of it- founda- 
tion is uncertain, is mentioned as early as 6(il. 
The early ‘ kings of Italy ’ were crowned within its 
walls; in 18G3 it was granted the title of ‘roj-al 
basilica,’ and was restored 1863-76. The cathedral, 
containing some good paintings, was commenced 
in 1488, lint was never fini.slied. It shelters the 
tomb of Hoctius (lirought from St Peter’s) and 
Koland'a lance ; and in a beautiful chapel attached 
to it are the ;ishes of St Augustine, in a Oothie 
sarcophagus ornamented with a great number of 
has-reliera and flgures. The Certosa, which lies 
5 miles north of tlie city, is described in a sejiavate 
article. The castle of tlie Visconti ( begun in 1360), 
a massive .soiiaie arcaded .structure, once containeii 
valualile culluctioiiij of MSS., armour, and ciirio-i- 
ties, hut they were carried away by tlie French in 
1300. The university is said to have been founded 
liy Chavleiiiague, and was a famous seat of le.uiiing 
during the middle ages ; hut it was not formally 
constituted a university until 1361. It is now 
attended by 1000 students (1800 about 1830), who 
are tanglit liy sixty teachers. Attached to it arc 
two collegesABoiToiiieo (1563) and Gliislieri (1309) 
— for poor students, and a lihiary (1772) of 185,000 
vols., anatomical and natural histoiy imiheuiiis, a 
hotanic garden, a school of the line arts, Ac. 
There i.s neither much industry nor much trade. 
Pop. (1881) 29,836. 

Pavia, the ancient Ticinuni (afterwards Tapia, 
whence the niodeni name), was founded hytiallic 
tribes, and was sacked by Attiia (452) and liy 
Odoacer (476) ; Theodoric selected it a.s )iis capital 
after 489. Later on the Lombards made it their 
capital, and then it became the chief city of the 
kingdom of Italy. Through jealousy of Milan it 
sided with tlie emperors (1036-1350); it was then 
conquered by the Visconti, and .subsequently .sliaml 
the fate of 'Milan. It was sacked by the French 
in 1500. Here in 1523 the Fiencli xvere defeated 
by the imperialists, and Fiaiicis 1. (q.v.) taken 
prisoner ; hut in 1527, and again in the following 
year, the city was taken and laid waste by the 
French, It was stormed and pillaged by Napoleon 
in 1796, and came into the pos-session of Austria 
by the peace of 1814. Since 1839 it has been 
included within the kingdom of Italy. Lanfranc 
and Pope John XIV. were natives.— The prouinn 
of Pavia ( 1312 sq. ui.) has a pop. of (1889) 513,983. 
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Paving. See P.ivE.MLXT. 

Paylograd. a tonn Ilf South Kn— ia, 45 iriil«- 
hy rail EN£. of Ekaterino-lav, on an alfiucnt of 
the Dnieper, wa- founded in 1780 hv Z, spoor i.-n 
Cotsaeks. Pop. 14,442. 

Pavoiiidjr. See Pe.icock. 

Pawnlirollillg. Pawn is a cpiiti.tct whorehy 
the owner of a thing deliver- it to a ereditm .a-wciir- 
ity for a debt contracted by him-elf or by a tliiid 
jiaity. This contiact i- of gieat aiitiqiiiU , a- niav 
be -een on referring to the -tnrv of Judali and Tain.tr 
((Jen. v.x.xviii.jaiid the prot i-ioiis of the 5h,-:dr bvi 
(Exod. xxii.). In model II times tlie -iipeiior cln.— 
of money-lenders have often advanecd iuone\ <in 
jiledges of pl.ate, Ac. ; this was the hii-ine— e.aiiied 
on by the Lomlmrd tiadei-, from whom Loinlaid 
.'-tieet in Lnndim hake- it- name : and it i- -,iid 
that the tliiee giddeii halls nhich ligure mr-r luciy 
pawnshop neie taken flora the armorial lie.aiiiig- 
of the Medici family. Piopeity of con-ideialde 
value is soiiietiine- pawned with hanker- and 
others; and an eqiiitiilile Moitg.age (q.t.l niav 
he described as a kind of pawn, .lunmg tlie 
poorer das-c-, clothes, tool-, Ac. arc li'-ipicntlv 
]iledged wliei! money nm- .‘■hoit ; like other -mall 
money-lender-, the iiawiiluokei i- iBgiuded by hi- 
cii-toniers as an extoitioncr, thoug'ii the pioht- 
of the trade aie not ]iiiuiculaily high. Un the 
Continent efi'uit- have been made to -iipei-Piio 
the pawnshop by (‘stabli-ldng wliat aie c, tiled 
Mont- de Piiite. In England a qiiasi-chaiitahle 
in-titution of the same kind was st.uted in I?);!, 
hut it came to a di-a-tvoii- end in 1731 ; another 
scheme, starteil dining the hiihhle mania of 1821- 
25, was erjiially unfortunate. In Iieland them 
were, in 1841, ks many as eight Mont.s do Piete, 
hut tliey had all di-aiipcared by 18.53. On roiii- 
paring the rules .and cliaiges of the Mont de Piete 
(q.v.) at Paris (the large-t establishment of the kiinl 
in the world) with tlio-e of Engli-li jiawnhioker-. it 
does not appear that theie i- any .striking -iipeii- 
oiity ill the French -\. stem. It is umler-toud tbat 
the Paris astabli-hiiient I- superior to the London 
pawnshop in two jioints — it chaigos a lower rate of 
intere-t, and it give- gieater facilities fui recover- 
ing stolen good-. On the other hand, it is said 
that officialism, which imi-t pievail where a large 
.statt' i- employ til, makes it mure difficult for tlic 
jKior to obtain ail\ anec-. 

The rules of Eiigli-h common law which apply 
to a contiiicl of jiawn are fminded in jiart upon 
the Komiin law. The iiawnhroker accptircs what 
is sometimes called a .special iiropeity in the good- 
depo-ited ; he has a right to retain them, and, if 
the debt be not paid within tlie stipulated time, 
he has a light to sell ; if tlie sale produces more 
than the amount of the debt, lie must account for 
the .siirplu.s. Tlie pawner lia.s a right to redeem at 
any time before sale ; iiitere-t is not line tinlc-.s 
there is an express or implied eontiaet to pay. 
The-e rules are con-ideiahly iiiodified by the P,awn- 
hrokers Act, 1872, whicir applies to all_ pei-ons 
who make a iiitsines- of taking chattels in pawn, 
including tlie keeping of what in England are 
called dolly-shops, and what in Scotland used to 
he called ‘wee brokers,’ Every' p.awiihioker is 
required to take out a license : unless in husinc— 
before 1872 be iiiu-t obtain a certilieate of titiica- 
from a magistrate oi a petty se.s-ion- couit before 
taking out a license. Pawnbrokers are lequired 
to keeji hooks in .a prescribed form; tlieir sliiqis 
are made liable to lie searclied under a magisti ate s 
wan-ant. A ticket must he given on receiving 
goods in pawn ; the pawnliroker may chaiga one 
halfpenny per month on each 2s'. advanced ; and 
there is also a small charge for the ticket. The-e 
charges are high, or rather would he high if the 
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))a-rt’iiliv(Acr wens in Uie same position as an ovdi- 
iiary moiicy-lendor ; Lut it jinist be renietiilsereil 
thill the nslcs of this Inisine.ss lire eonsidevahle, 
lind also that the horvowor obtains a largei' 
inlYanco by reason of the high interest. Pledges 
are to ho rudeoinahle within twelve niontha and 
seven days ; if a pledge over iOs, in value i.s sold 
for iiioi-e than the loan and jirolit due, the pawn- 
broker must account for the surplus on deinaiul. 
Those rules apply to any loan not above Kill) ; Imt 
in tliB case of a loan of more than ,£2 the rules of 
the act may be oxclnded by special contract. The 
act extends' to Scotland. Special enaclinents have 
been made in regard to persons pawniiigur receiv- 
ing ill jiawn iiropei'ty belonging to pulilie author- 
ities — e.g, soldiers’ arms and uuiform.s. See Tnrner’H 
Onnlmct of Pmrn, where thu statutes relating to 
this subject are snnniiiirised. 

The law of the United States is the English larv, 
as altered by the legislation of each .state ; hut the 
law of Lonihiana, which is Eronch in its origin, 
approxiniales more closely to the llonian, and i.s 
(rou from the pounliavitioR of the English sy.stom. 
in Now York the rate is liniiled to 2.') per ceiit. per 
annum on ai'ticles worl.h less than and to 7 
licr cent, on arliclcs of higher value. The vatu 
usually charged is, however, 11 per cent, per nioiith, 
and there are generally further charge.H for .storage 
and safe-keeping. 

PsiWIlCftS* a tribe of American Indians (q.v.), 
who fonuurly resided in Nehraskn, witli hranche.s 
extending into Kansas and Texas, They sniTcn- 
dered tlieir iaiids south of the I’lalto liy treaty in 
ISllH ; sull'orcd ninch thereafter at the hands of 
tiioir lioreditiu’y ('nomies, the Sioux ; and in 1870 
removed, only' 202(1 strong, to a reservation of 
283,020 acres in Indian Territory, fn 1887 they 
nnmhurod only !)1H. See (IrhuibiTs I'nwnco Hero 
Hlorics urn! FuII'-UiIi'h (New Yoi'k, 1889). 

a city of Ithode rsliiiid, on tlie 
Pawtuckot Uivev, 4 miie.s by vail N. of Providence. 
A fall of nearly 00 feet on the river, and its 
liroximity to the sea, caused it to ho selected by 
Saiuuol Slater, in 17(10, as the .site of the Ihst 
eotton-fiiotory in the XJnil.ud States. It now con- 
tains TiumcrouH largo mills, where cotton's, woollens, 
hairoloth, ami thread are inaimfactured, besides 
groat ealieo-|irhitiiig works, and hleacliing and 
(lYoing uslahlislinientH, &e,. i’awliViokeO wasKoUlcd 
alioiit 1005, and lieeame a city in 1888. Pop. 
(1870) 0(110; (1885 ) 22,900. 

Pax. See Klsm. 

l*ax«, one, of the Iimian I.'.laiids, lies sonlh-east 
of Corfu, has with the. smaller island of Aiitipaxo 
(1 .sq. in.) an area of 8j| sq, ni. and a pop. of 5000, 
and prodne.uH wine, olives and olive-oil, almonds, 
oranges, hnuons, Capital, Ga'uni, the seat of a 
bishop, 

Paxton. Sju .Josisi’U, English architect and 
horticulturist, was born al. iMilton-Brynnt, near 
Woburn, Ilodfovdshiro, on 3il August 1803. lie 
began life as a working-gardouer in the service of 
the Duke of Dovonshire, at Chiswick, and was 
thenco transferred to Cluitsworlh ; there he was put 
in ohavgu of the gardens, and entirely rouiodelleil 
them, and was made manager of the duke’s Derhy- 
sliire eataloM. The Gxjierience he obtained in design- 
ing eapnehms glass ennse.rvaiorios at OiiatswovUi 
(q.v.) found wdder seone iu his proposal for a pialace 
Of glass and iron for the Ureal Exhihilrion (q.v.) of 
1851. lb was the first time Uiese uiaterial.s bad 
been employed on so extensive, a scale, and visitors 
found an ine-xhanstildo Lhome of ndniiration in a 
fairy palace so novel, hoantiful, and inagnilicent. 
His design obtained for him the boiionr of knight- 
hood. He tlien designed the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham (q.v.), and .snjiorintondcd its eonstnic- 


tion from the materials of the exhibition in 
Park. He also laid out the ten aces, and pliumed'the 
gardens, with their fountains, cascades, &c. be, sides 
publishing a very popular Voltage CaJendar he 
edited the Ilotrmirrd Magazine, Paxton's Flmeer- 
Gimkn, Pm:het Botaniml iJietionanj, and other 
works. Ho died at Sydenham, 8th June 1865 
having represented Coventry since 1854. ’ 

l*aymastev-seiici'al, an oillcor of the IbiiiKh 
ministry, but not of the cabinet, who Is charired 
with superintending theis,sneof ail moneys voted'’hy 
jiarlianient, 1ml lias no contml over the sums issued’ 
paying merely on tlio order of the department con- 
cerned. He i.s always eitlior a peer or a uiemher of 
tlio House of Commons, and changes with tlie 
ministry, Soiuotiinos tlio paymaster-goneral’s ]]o.st 
is unpaid, as in 1891. 'fhe' iiaymastur-general is 
il.ssi.sted by a trea.siiry roineinlirancer, and depiity- 
pnymaster for Irehiiid, and a stall' of clerks. 

Payi»s«,stcr.s, iu the Ih-itish army, are either 
‘ regimental ’ or ‘ district. ’ There is one of the former, 
eitiier a combatant olllcor or an ollicer of the arinv 
pay department, to every regiment of cawilry 
(exeejit the Life and Horse Uuards) and battalion 
of infantry. He iceeivos drafts uiudi montli on the 
accomitant-genoral for the I'arions payments whicli 
ho haste make, and for llie sums required liy the 
captains, who then open accounts with Bome 'local 
hank, and draw' upon them for oash to pay their 
men, &c. Tile aiiiountu of tlie driin.s are" hated 
upon monthly estimates, and all expenditure is 
aecountod for iu tlio ‘pay-lists.’ 'I'heso are checked 
by the district imymaster (an ollicer of the aiiiiy 
jiiiy do|iartiiiout), and audited at the War oHice, 
any wrong ]iayiiienlFi being disallowed. District 
payiiuisters also make' all authorised payments to 
]iera(mM in their districts not dealt with liy the 
regimental ]ia,viimsters. On active .service and 
wlmuever local banks cannot bo used, cash is 
carried in ‘iron, sure eliesis,’ which are in charge of 
the paymaster. 'The Pcii/mnsier-sorgciiiit is clerk 
to Die paymaster. 

'The naval paymastur is for a ship what the 
military paymaster is for a regiment; hut in 
addition hi' has charge of the provisions, clotliing, 
and miscellanoims stores, as well as of money. 
I’ayiiinslers (till 184-1 called pursers) are commls- 
sioiied oJlicors, and rank, according to .service, with 
licutenauLs, coinniiunlers, and captains. 'Tlio pay- 
master or ace.enntant oiriccr is responsildo for all 
thu accountant and victual ling duties nf the ship, 
and under the authorily of the captain makes now 
all diHlmrscmeiils for the naval service, the captain 
being held respousililo that all accounts are .sent iu 
by the piiymaBter regularly, and tliat thu halauce 
oi cash i'.s correct. (Jandidates are nominated 
by tlio Eirst l.ord of Uio Admiralty, and, it they 
succe.safu]Iy pass a limited competitive examina- 
tion, join as a.s,4iataut-clorks. They must not lie 
le.as than iiftcon or over seventeen years of age. 
After one year's service, and licing sevcnleeii years 
old on \mssing the necessary examination, they are 
rated clerks. After throe yeans’ servioo in thi.s 
rank, and having passed an mtermediate examina- 
tion, and being twonty-iiiie years of ago, they can 
jiasH for promotion, and if Bnccossful they receive 
a commissiim as assisLant-puynmsler, ranking first 
witli suli-licutcnants, and after live years’ seniority 
with junior lieutenants. I'’rom this time on their 
liromotion, except in very rare oases, goes by 
Hcnioril.y to payinastor, stall'-jiaymasler, ileet-pay- 
inaator, who ranks with a commander, and pay- 
niastor-iii-ehiof. 'This latter rank, however, is only 
given on retirement. The iiay of an assistant-clerk 
18 28. Cd. a day, that of a clerk 4s., while an as,siat- 
aut-payniastor’s ranges from 5s. to 11s. 6d. a day 
according to seniority, with an additional allowance 
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of 2s. Gd. a day wlieii in sole charge ui a sliip. The 
pay of paymasters, staff and fleet, &c. rises acconl- 
ing t(j length of service from Us. to a maximum of 
£1, 13s. per diem. All &ecretaiie.s to llrig-nflicers 
ami the secretaries’ clei-k.s are now taken from the 
paynraster.s and assistant-payniaateis. 

Payil, James, a prolillc novelist, wa.s horn 
at Cheltenham in 1830, and educated at Eton, 
Woolwich Academy, and Trinity College, Cam- 
hridge. Itr 1855 lie published a volume of poems, 
in 1858 succeeded Leitch llitchie, as editor of 
Chantbcra’s Juuvnal, and in 1882 Leslie Stephen 
a.s editor of the Cornhill Maguzinc. Uf his hundred 
novels may merely Im named here Lost Sir Mussimj- 
herd, A Woman's VeM/eauce, Corlyon's Fear, Not 
Wooed hut Won, By Broj-y, Thicker than Water, 
The Talk of the Toion, and The Heir of the Ar/es. 
These stories maintain a fair ai’eiage of merit, 
below which they seldom fall, hut above wliieh 
they nei'er rise. A characteristic note is a some- 
what thin vein of humour, which is seen again 
in So??iB Primte Vicn-s and Some Literary Jlecullec- 
tions (1886). 

Payne, John Howard, the author of Home, 
Sweet Home, was horn in New York City on !)tli 
June 1792, made hi.s dehut as an actor there in 
Pehrnary 1800, and in ISIS appeared in Loiirlon. 
For thirty years lie had a successful career a.s actor 
and author of plays, chieGy adaptations. Tlie 
best known were Brutus, Charles II., and Cluri, 
w'liich contains the celebrated song for wliich 
Payne's memory is clierished. Its music is sup- 
posed to have been adapted from a Sicilian air 
by Sir Henry llishop. Payne was appointed 
American consul at Tunis in iS41, aiul died there, 
lOtli April 18,52. It is a singular fact tliat tlie 
man who wrote Home, Sweet Home had never 
a home during the last forty years of ids life, 
and died in a foreign land. His remains were, 
however, taken to America, and buried at Washing- 
ton in 1883. See his Life and Poems, edited liy G. 
Harrison (Alliany, 1875 ; new ed. 1885), and C. H. 
Braiuaid’.s II. Payne (1885). 

Paysaildrt, the chief town of the Uruguayan 
department of that name (5115 h<[. m. ; 28,417 
inhabitants in 1SS7), is built upon a hill geutlv 
sloping from the Uruguay Itrver, 280 miles by rail 
NlV. of Montevideo. It "is a iinsy port, and con- 
tains large slaughter-liou.ses, &c. Tinned meat, 
esiieeially tongues, is exported. Pop. 13,000. 

Paz, La. See L.v Paz. 

Pea(Pfsu«!), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Leguminosic, sub-order Papilionacea-. Two 
^ecie.s, siippo.sed to he natives of the south of 
Europe and of the East, are very exteu.sively cul- 
tivated for their seeds (peas), which are the best 
of all Irinds of pulse — the Common Pea or Garden 
Pea (P. suiieuiii) in gardens, and the Field Pea 
(P. aruense) in fields; both of them climhiiig 
annusils, with pinnate leaves, ovate leaflets, and 
hrancliing tendrils in pi, ice of a terminal leaflet; 
tlie garden pea distinguislied by having two or 
several flowers on each llower-stalk, the flowers 
eitlier red or white, more generally white, ami the 
seeds suhglobnlar ; the held iiea having one flower 
on eaoli flower-stalk, the flower.s always red, and the 
seeds angular from crowding and compression in 
the pod. But it is not improhahle that they are 
truly one species, of which the garden pea has, 
through cultivation, departed farthest from the 
original type. Peas have been cultivated in the 
East from time immemorial, although the ancient 
Greeks and Romans do not seem to have been 
acquainted with this kind of pulse. Its culti- 
vation was apparently introduced into Europe 
very early in the middle ages ; and it noxv 
extends from warm climates, as India, even to 
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very cold latitude.-, the plane heing of i.qiid grouth 
and short life. The jiea doe- not apjicar to have 
been cultivated in England even in the time of 
Eli/jihetli. Aecinding to Fuller, iliey Mere then 
hrqiiglit from Hojliuid, and Meie accounted 'lit 
dainties for ladie.-, tliey came .so far and co-t -o 
dear.’ Tlie seeds of the garden pea are u.-ed foj' 
culinary purpu-ea both in a gieeii and in a riji'* 
state, as are aKo the green .-rrevulent pnd.a of some 
varieties, known as pitigar I’ea- or WjUer Pens, in 
which the meiiilwane liriirtg the iii-ide of the piod— 
IKirchment-iike in most kind.- — 1- iimchatteniiateil. 
Field peas are ir-ed horli for feeiUng cattle ;uid for 
huiiiaii food. For the latter jirrtpo-e ]'eas are often 
prepareil by heing deprived of the memhi'aue ■rrhicii 
covers them, in a paitienlar kind of mill; they are 
then sold ms Sidit Peas, and are mtreli in use for 
making Pea Soup. They are al-o ground into 
meah rrhieh Is n-ed in raiiotis rrav-, chiefly fur 
making a kind of pnttiige funl rriileavened hi-eaii. 
In the eountric.s horfleriiig on tire .Mediterranean 
peas are ro.-isted in order to eating. 

There are iimumerahle varieties of the garden 
pe.a, hut lerv ferv of the lithl pea, tliose of the 
foiuier heing so much the piodni’ts of hiirtieitltural 
art that they cannot he ]rre-et\ed withont the 
ritinost attention. .Some of the kinds of ganleii 
peas hare long stem-, and rennire for their f-itp- 
port -stakes 6 or 8 feet in heiglit ; otlieis are of 
Immhler gi-orvth ; and certain drrarf kinds, pre- 
ferreil as most eonvenieirt in many gm ih‘ij». .sncceeil 
very well without stake-. The hrrge-t kinila are 
sown in rows ahorrt 4 or G feet asunder. In Britain 
garden peas ai'e surrn at dillerent tinres from' 
Janrraiy to the end of June in oiJer to secure a 
sttp;p!j- of greeu pea.s dining a consider able par't of 
sumutcr artd auturrm ; and in the .-onthern parts of 
the island they are al-o sown iit the errd uf autrrnrti, 
a very little jir-otection hehrg -irlliciurtt for therrr 
during the wtiiter. In the United States early 
peas are .sorvrr either in November or in i'eh- 
ruai-v or March. Certairr small kinds of very 
rapid growth, krmwn ns Early Peas, formerly jitt- 
ferred for the flrst -uwirtos, although les- productive 
tharr many utheis, are now heing aupplarrted in the 
estimation of gardeners by larger and superior 
flavoured sorts, whieh conrhine the de.-ir'ahle 
quality of extienre earlines.- -with tin; size and 
tenderness of tire wrinkled marrow kinds. 

Chalky and other calcar eons soils are particularly 
suitable for jiea“. if to he u.-ed green, and in other 
soils a gooil lield-ctiip i= seldom obtained unless the 
land Iras been well limed, or nrariured with gypsum. 
The free use of lime is found to he nnfavourahle to 
the quality of Held peas wliich are intended for 
Itnman food, as peas from soil so treated do not 
readily melt or ‘ fall ’ in boUing, and are tberefore 
more indigestible. 

Market-gai'denei's in good districts in England 
find the pea a most piotitahle crop. .Surrey, Bed- 
fordshire, and Essex are the iirrucipal counties 
wliciice the supply for the enormous deniaiid for 
green peas for Coveiit (iarden Market is chiefly 
drawn. Supplie.s also are received from France in 
Slay, hut are inferior in quality to the Englisli. 
Peas are cultivated to a coir.-iderable extent as a 
field-crop in Britain, bnt are best adapted to tho.se 
districts in which tire climate is lea.-t iiioist, the 
seeds being very apt to grow in the pod- when 
moist weather prevails in autunrn, ly whicli tire 
crop is injured or destroyed. The most productive 
kinds, being also in general the most bulky in 
strati', are very apt to lodge before the pods are 
filled in wet seasons, and particular ly on nch land. 
The atop is, therefore, Tather a pirecarious one. 

The haulm or straw of peas is used for feeding 
cattle ; and for- its sake field peas are often reaped 
before they are quite ripe, great care being taken 
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ill H(/aclviiig Lhu Htvaw to iirovide foi- ventilation, so 
tliat it may not lioat. I’ea hauliii, when cut ami 
ih'ioil green, is movo nitvogenoas and more nutri- 
tions than hay. 

Land to he sown with Held i)ca.s .should he very 
Hfun, and in partienlar free of couch-grass ; other- 
wise the best uianageniont cannot iirevent its 
heeoniing' more foul whilst bearing the pea eio|). 
The sued ought alwny.s to he sown in rows not leas 
than 20 inches aiiart. Vaiions niean.s are eniiiloyed 
for sowing peas ; they are not unfreipiontly ploughed 
lunlor the furrow ; hut the .scud ought not to ho 
hurled more than f inche.s under the surface. In 
the harvesting of peas the sheaves are generally 
left loose till the haulm is somewhat dry. hi dry-, 
iiig- it .shrinks very much. IFijitcr b'kld J'eax, a 
variety with verv .small sued.s, are uineh cultivated 
in h'ranoe and (.ievinany, heing sown in Oelohcr, 
enduring the .severest iio.sLs without injury, and 
ripening very oavl.y. 

Hcside.s being one of its most important agrieul- 
Inral and horl.ienitnral crops, peas aro largol.y 
ini|M)rLed into ISritain, the i|UanLity .sometimes 
reaching 121), 01)0 rpiarter.s. The ehief .sourei>K are 
Deninark, (rerniany, llollanil, Moroeeo, the I'nitod 
States, British North Anieriea; ami of these Don- 
mark and tho North Aniorioan colonies send the 
groalcr part. As an aiticlo of food, if not taken 
too often or without other food, poa.s are vcr.y 
valuahlo, as they contain a largo |iorccnlago of 
('ii.'iruh which is a llesh-forming principle. This 
nriuciple in tho iiea has heen railed Icj/Kmiii, 
Imt chemists aro now generally agreed that it is 
iilentiual with the casein of cheese. T'he chemical 
constitnenls of [teas will ho found in the t.able at 
Dust, Vnl. III. p. SOS ; and the ilietetic value is 
(liscnssod at li'iiou, Vnl. IVL p. 7111. Tinned [leas 
are iiiucli used, hul have little of tlio delightful 
llavour of this fresh vegetaljlc. 

A jihuit found on soniu parts of tlie shores of 
Ih'itain, ns well as of e.imtinuntal liuropeatid North 
America, and known a.s tho Sea I’oa, has hcon 
eoinmonl.v rofeired to tho genus Pi.snin, and called 
/'. 'iunnOiiLHiii, although hotanists now generally 
lufor it to Lathyrns. It inncli voscmhlcs the com- 
jnon pea ; has largo reddish or ]mrjdo llowurs on 
in».ny-llow('rod stalks ; and its seeds have a dis- 
agreeable hitler tasLo. Its almndanoe on the soa- 
coast at iVldelmrgh and Orfnrd, in SiiHblk, is .saiil 
to have saved many persons frnm death l).y famine 
in Ifiuj. — Thu other speeics of I’isum aro few. But 
tho inline J’ea is often given to siiecies of otiier 
piipilionaecoiis genera. Thu Bwoot Pea (q.v.) and 
Bviu-lasling Pun. are species of Lathyrus. The 
flliie.k i’ea (i|.v. ) is a .species of Ulcer; and tho 
Wood or Heath Pea is Oruhm tiibcruxiix. — ^'I'he, 
pods of peas are often injured by tho Pea-heotle 
{Ilriiohii.i jii.ii), a small eoloopterons insect; by the 
i’oa-niaggol;, the caterpillar of a moth (Turlrij- 
pisi) ; and by tho I’ca-wouvils {Sitoiia criuiiit and 
S. /i/iciitti), sniall coleopterous insects. 

I’eillXMly, a village ami township of Miissa- 
clmsotts, Hi niiloM NNH. of Boston. Fi)niiorl,y 
called Hmith Danvers, its name was ohangeil in 
IHG8 in hnnonr of George Poahody, who was horn 
hove. Tho village contains tho I’eahody Imslitute, 
and tho township has manufactures of carriages, 
IcMither, and glue. Pop, llfiliO. 

VtsalXMly, UiioiuiE, American merchant anil 
lilulantlirniust, was horn at Sonth Dauvors, Massa- 
olmsotta, February 18, IVOS, Ilis parents, who 
were dcscopdcd frinn tho Payliodys of Bt Alhaim, 
Hertfordshire, were iioor, and his •only education 
was received at the district school. At the age of 
eleven ho was placed with a grocer, and at Uftoon 
in a hahovdashor’s shop in Ni*.whuvy])ort. He was 
manager of a store in Georgetown for a time ; iu 


181-J: he became a ])ai tnor in the dry-goods house of 
Elisha Higgs in Baltimore, and 'headquirtiier of 
this lirm in 1821). in 1827 he lir.st vi,sited Emdand 
whore ho afterwards settled permanently.'’ He 
eHtahlished himself iu London in 1SH7 as ‘a mer- 
chant and uioney-hrokcr, and acenmulatod a kroe 
fortune. He invested largely in United States 
hniids during the civil wav ; and this, coupled witii 
intogrity, industi'.i', and sjileudid capacity in 
linance, was the secret of his marvellous succe.ss. 
As ono of three ennimissiouers aiipointed in 1848 
by the state of Maryland to obtain the. vesLoratimi 
of its credit, he refused all juiyment, and receiveil 
a S|)oclal vote of thanks from tho legislature of that 
state. In IHnl he suiiplied the sum required to lit 
np the Ainoiican defiaitment at the Great Exliihi- 
tion. That same year he started his 4th of July 
dinners, which wore of some account in fosleiing 
good feeling between Enghuid and America. Jlur- 
ing Ids lifetime I’eahody gave away in all more 
than one and a half millions sterling fur iihilan- 
thropic purposes. 

Anmngst his gifts were l|iil(),00() to the .second 
Grinncll exiieditiim, under Dr Kane; 8201), 000 to 
tho Pcahody Institute, Konth Danvors (now Pea- 
body); ,'S!.">0,()()() to an institute in North Danvens ; 
.j|!l,00(),00() to Poahody Institute, Baltimore ; .(]!25,000 
to Philliiis Andover Aeademy, and 15125,000 to 
Konyon Gidlogo ; $!.")(), 000 to found an institute 
of arehieology at Hiu'vard, and a liko sum for a 
department of iihy.sical tcieiice. His two largest 
gills were .Kl, 500, 01)0 for tho Honthurn Education 
l''nnd, and his eontrihntions towards huilding 
industrial homes in London, whicli in all amoiiiitod 
1(1 C5()0,()0(). Uucogiiition of his honeficenco was 
made by tlie Uidteil pStatos government, while the 
Queen ollered him a baronetcy or tho Grand Cims 
of the Bath. IIo refused thuHC lioiioni'.s, anil was 
asked what lie would aceopt. Ills reply was ; ‘A 
letler from the Queen of England which I may 
carry across the litlantie and iloimsit as a memorial 
of one of her most faithfnl sons.’ Tho Queen’s 
letter acknowledged his ‘ more than iirintiely inuni- 
licoiieo ; ’ to tins she added her portraitp, and both 
were iloposited in the I’eabedy InslHute, South 
Danvers. Poahody tostiliod that his giving was 
leally a triuuiiili over a naturally pavsimonious 
dis])OHition ; he lived and dre.s.sed plainly, ‘The 
brave, honest, nohle-lmartod friend of mankind,’ 
as tho Hon. 11. U. Wintlu'op called him, died in 
London, Noveinbor 4, 1.8(19. The residue of hi.s 
fortune, lUiionnting to upwards of ill, 000, 000 ster- 
ling, was left to his rolativos. After a funeral 
service in Woslininster Abbey his remains were 
conveyed to America iu the English war-shii> 
Monarch, and laid beside thnso of his niotliev at 
.South Danvers. There are statues of Pe.ahody in 
liondou and Baltimore. In 1889 the London Poa- 
hody trustees had oightcou groujis of industrial 
linifdingH in various jiarts of tho city, their rooms 
heing occupied by 20, 000 persons. 'The not gain 
from rents and iiiLorost was ;CH(),000. Bee Life 
by P. A. llanaford (1882), and Uohert Coehrane’.s 
licne/kent and Usc/'iU J^ii'es (1800). 

Peace is a term of important significance in 
law. liitornational law regards peace iis the nor- 
mal relation of one state to auothor ; this relation 
is disturhed by war, hut when tvar is over the com - 
hatiiiits revert to their former rights, except in .so 
fav as Ihcse may have heen altered by the war. 
In niunioipal law ])eaeo means tho protection 
accorded to subjects of an eslahlialiod authority; 
thus, vassals were within tho peace of their feudal 
lord. All suhjccls are within the peace of the 
sovereign, and jiulgos and justices are aiipointed 
to keep the peace within their respective jurisdic- 
tiims. A iier.son who commits an assault, or other- 
wise wantonly invades the riglils of another, is 
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guilty of a breacli of tlie [leace. If a law-alridiiig 
persiiii is threatened witli injury to liiniself, hi-, 
wife or child, or his property, he may seek pro- 
tection and ‘ exhibit articles of the pciice ’ before a 
court or magistrate. Justices are empowered, on 
sworn information, to hind persona over tf> keep the 
peace ; parties so bound and their sureties forfeit 
tlie ainonut of their recognisances if they oireml. 
Under a statute of 34- Edward III. parties may he I 
hound over to he of good lieliaviour. For con- 
servators and jnstice.s of the peace, see Justice of 
THE Pe.vce. 

The Pe.vce Society was founded in London in 
181G. chielly, hut not exclusi\cly, by nieinhens of 
the Society of Eriend-s, and was a reault of the deep 
feeling everywhere aroused by the long continental 
wars terjninated by the peace of Paris in 1815. It 
was from tlie first a religious body, adopting as the 
basis of its operations the principle that 'war is 
inconsistent witli tlie spirit of Cliristianity and the 
true interests' of iiiaiiUind.’ It lias always lieen 
uiiseclariaii and international, and lias endeavoured 
to secure the co-operation of Ciiristiaii men and 
philantlirnpists in all cimntries. It advocate' Arlii- 
tratiim (q.v.) as a sulistitnte for war, tlie nltimate 
estaiilisliinent of a code of intermitional law and a 
court of nations, and the rednotion, witli a view to 
tile linal aliolition, of standing armies. This society 
claims to he the centre of tlie peace movement, and 
among its triuinplis may lie mentioned the suieinii 
recognition of the principle of arliitvation in one of 
the piotooois of the treaty of Paris in lS5fi, becuved 
hv a deputation to the plenipotentiaries of the 
(treat Powers, lint tlie most signal token of its 
inthience and .success is seen in the fact tliat siiin* 
its eoinniencemeiit there liave lieen sixty actn.al 
cases of suocehstnl arliitration, and a large numlier 
of instances in wliicli an arbitration ciau.sc hius 
been inserted in treaties. Tliere are in America 
forty ])eace societies, ami many in Italy, France, 
Sweden, Denmark", Holiand, and JJelginiii. In 
Eiiglaiul otlier great as.sociatioiis liave been fonned 
niuler the auspices of the Peace Society. The 
Workmen's Peace Association, founded in ISTOiiy 
menihers of tlie Tieform League (now tlie Inter- 
national Arliitratinii League), is a largm organisa- 
tion of the working-men of London, which ha-s now- 
one hiindi'Pd hoiioravy agents in dillerent towii.s. 
Tlie International Arbitration ami Peace A'.socia- 
tion for Great I’ritain and Ireland was louiideil in 
1880, and a Universal Peace Congress was held in 
Paris in June 1889. This i>roved so successful that 
it was resolved tliat .such a coiigiess sliould he held 
annually in tlie dillerent great cities of the world 
(London in 1890, Iloiiie in 1891, &:c.). 

Peace River, a large river of Can.ada, li.ses in 
two lirauclies in tlie Rocky Mountains, in Britlsli 
Coiuinlpia, and flow.s nortii-east to the outlet of 
Lake Atlialiasoa, where it joins tlie Slave River 
by live widely separate muulli.s. The delta thus 
formed is, with that of the Athabasca River, the 
most fertile part of the country. The river has a 
length of .about 1100 inile.s, hut it is mncli encum- 
bered with rapids. Tlie Peace River was foilowed 
by Sir A. Mackenzie (1753-1820) in his expedition 
' ol 1792-93 (of. Iiis Voyages, 1801). 

Peach [Amygdedus Fersica of botanists, but 
now' believed on later sliowing to be of Cliiiie.se 
origin) lieloiigs to the order of Rosacea', and is 
of the drupaceous subdivision. This, the niost 
delicious fruit that ripens in the open air_ of 
Britain, is nearly akin to the almond, rescmbhng 
it closely in wood, leaves, and blossom, but iliner- 
iiig widely in tlie character of the fruit. In the 
peacli the stone is covered, not with a lirittle liiisk, 
but a fleshy substance, juicy, melting, and of 
the finest llavour when matured and mellowed. 


The peach-tree, like the almond, is of moderate 
stature, more or less .spreailing, according tu 
variety, deciduous (tliougii some are called ever- 
gieeii), anil, wlien left to itself, deep-rooted. Tlie 
leaves (wliicli contain .some prussic acid) are lance- 
olate, on short foot.stalks, dili'er iiindi in size, liave 
their eUge.s ser- 
rate or crenati', 

attacks "tlie 

varieties witli Fig. 1.— Peach, 

glandless 

leaic.s, while the glandulose have immunity, .■\iitl 
for tills reason Jioi/al George (one of the finest of 
peaclifs, but liaviug boldly seiT.ate leaves witliunt 
any glands) is seldom pi, anted now against tlie ojieii 
wall wliere mildew lias jiaid one visit. Tlie many 
varieti&s of tlie peacli ))as.s into divisions and snli- j 
divisions, according to the point regarded. Tlieie j 
is first tlicdeeishe dilleieiice in tlie clotliiiig, llcsb, 
ami rtavonr of tlie fiiiil, wliicli lias established the 
broad distinction between iieacli luid nectarine. 

A very close idiserver is the man who can pro- 
nounce in winter, unless the trees happen to be lib 
owti, wliicli of twain is nuetaiiiif, and which is 
peach. In summer there is a certain dillerence, 
peiceptible, but not easily described, in the tint and 
cast of foliage; while tlie fiiiit on the utliei hand 
leave.s no doubt, even from its fir.st appearance, as 
to its ]iroper title. Tab's have been told on good 
iiiUhoiity as to the co-existence of the bald and 
tlie downy, the nectarine and peacli, uii the .self- 
same twig, and e%en of a finit wliicli was peacli on 
one side of the suture and nectarine un tlie otlier. 
To deny what is outside ones own experience, 
however large that experience may be, proves it 
capable of increase ; lait to douht the adverse 
instance is pennissible. The pre.sent writer lias 
grown hundreds of tliousands of peaches, and .some 
Miyriads of nectarines, lint has never seen either 
become the other, though tliey often grow amicably 
on tlie same brancli after hiiddiHg. Peaches and 
nectarines, while distingnislied as above, pa.ss 
alike into tlie other three divisions which have 
been establialied concerning tliciii--to wit: (o) 
those wUieli have large and those which have bniall 
blossom.s; (5) those wliicli have glaiidle.ss leaves 
and those whose leaves are glandular; (r) tbo.se 
that have finit which adheres to^ the stone and 
those whose fruit pait-s freely. Neither of these 
points alfects the other two. and hence arise 
cross-divisions. 

(«) As to size of bloom, it is hard to say wiiy, 
but all known peaches and nectarines have blossom 
either veiy eonspicuou.s or almost insignificant. 
Other fruit trees have blossom larger or middle- 
sized, or small, according to variety. borne 
gardenera fanev that the smaller bloom suffers less 
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fioiii l.l\e iilitacks o£ frasl, ; live laryuv petals certainly 
show tile iiijis more siully, but the inleriial iiijury 
is received in cither cviso. 'I'lie eolmir of the 
liloHHDiii ranges from snowy -■white to )iiiik and 
rose (the latter being the most risnal tint), and 
uveii to bright eariiuiie. 

[h) The leaves of the poach and neetaririfi, being 
as abovu deseribod, furnish another ehi'-silication 
aceoi’diiig to the alisorioo or iiri'soiice of ghinds, and 
the form of glands when present. The gland is a 
small accretion or concretion njion the jiel.iolc, or 
at the base of the loaf itself ; sometimes there is 
one ghuiil at either edge, .sometimes two, ami at 
times even three. In form the glands vary from 
rouuil to lenifonn ; or even lenlicnlar; hut their 
function, if any, is not yet miderstood. I’rohahly 
they take no active jiart, hut are merely the tvdcoiis 
of a eonstitiition adverse to fitiigoivl overtiires. 
tlowovcr that may he, they aH'ord one more division 
of the poach and nectarine, aeeoi ding as they are 
glandless or gland iilosi', the latter .snixlivided into 
those which h.avc round and those which am giftnd 
with long glands. 

{<•■) Again, the iieach and nectarine are palpably 
divided (aecoiding to the inner construction of the 
fruit) into vliiiijtiioni^s (or Parn'es) and frcculunes. 


J''il 5 , 2,— .I’niit of tho cUmjslone (<i.) iokI fri’oUoiic. (h) 
vnricticH, out ooi'iihh to show tho seed. 

In the former the stone .seems to radiate, as it wore 
by tontauloH, into the llesh, and tho (‘alidilo part 
will nob ipiit Indd witlumt great loss of thodulLeious 
juice. These poaches are therefore only lit to he 
sucked, for to (uiarter them fairly is impossihh'. 
Ami it is a sad imlictnumt against tho iieaehes 
of America that they hnlong maiidy to the non- 
soealdo section. lint the fniosLoneH, chiclly grown 
in Itiii'iipo, part from the stone with little iiijitnre 
of tissue, and melt in the month instead of gn.sli- 
ing oil till! plate. All tho aliove being eros.M- 
divisions, the oIa.sses of the peaoli grow mani- 
fold ; but tbe cultivation is the same with all. 
Wben grown on its own rools or on peacb-sloek 
the tree is sliort-lived, and being treated thus in 
America is worn out in some twenty-live years. 
In Praneu it is worked upon the almond or the 
phiin ; in Pngland tho mussel-stock is the most 
ajiproved ; and upon this it attains the greatest 
age. Ibil, grow it as wo may, it is impatient of tho 
knife, and must receive its orders at a very early 
date. Ill the houtliorii parts of I'lngland both 
ucctariuo.9 and peaches ripen well upon tho open 
wall, or even on dwarf standards in lino summers, 
and fruit so riponod is tlio host of all j Imt tho 
summers of rucont yoavs luivo much disrouragod 
our faith in mitnro, wliioh is now heoomiiig con- 
lidonco in gUis.s. 

Though many good vavietios havo been added 
lately liy the skill of mirsurynioii, tho older kinds 
are not yet obsolete ; and the oliiof gain, if any, is 
in the longthoiiing of the period when riive ])ca’choH 
of some sort can ha gathered out of dooi-s. American 
kinds, such .aa Alexander, A)}mic7i’.i June, and 
Watmdoo, may ripen on tlio open wall in July; 
but liko other prematurity are little worth. Ah 
yot wo find nothing arisen nowly to surpaH.s our 
ancient friond.s Noblesse, Oalando, Cfrossc, Miy- 


iioniie, and the like, well known for miuiy geuera- 
lioiiM, and chielly of French oiigin. 

[Ill tho Lfuited States imiudics arc grown prolit- 
ahly as far imitli as 4(F N. lat. at least; eiionmms 
puaiitities arc sent to tho markets, and the fruit, 
ill .some foim, is hroiight e.asily within the reach 
of all classes. The princpml peach-growing states 
are Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, I’ermsyboiiiia, 
and Now Jersey, in this order ; Imt the fruit is also 
largely ciiltivaLod in (leorgia, Ji'lorida, and Te.xa.s 
foi tlio early marlcot, from near tho gi'oat lakes all 
down tlio Missi.ssippi valley, and in California and 
Oregon. T)io canning of peaches is an impoitaiit 
industry.] 

For (Icseriiition of viiriuticH, see Andro Leioy’s Uio- 
tuniiiuirr dc d'orno/iiyie ; Jl.ll.S. (Jatahijiiie <if Fruits 
oilited by Thomp,S()n ; J)r J logg’s Frim; Itltniiia! ; The 
Orchtinlisf, by John iSoiitt ; Thr (Irowth of Fruit mder 
(I'lasa, by 'I'lionihon ; mid tho tniatiHo.s of tlio Into 'riioiims 
Kivoi'S. 

IViu-hAvood. Seu UyicrNU, Vol. IV. p. i;ks. 

P«“5l<“<K"k (f'l'i'o), a gcmis allied to pheasants 
and other gaino-hirils, inoludiiig at leimt two species 
- the imliii.n and Singhalese P. m'stiitus, dnmesti- 
cated in liiilain and other couiitries, and the 
Mahiyan J’. inniiriis, inhahiting ,Iava, liornco, and 
similar region.s. Tho Indian iieafowls live in 
Hocks, especially in mountnimms anil woudod 
ilistiicts, aiul aro often iiccomiianiud by the tiger; 
though whether the tiger derives lieneilt from the 
wariness or llesh of tlm hinlH is miccrlain. Tlie 
birds roost in tiecs, and eat onmiv oi’oiisly — wonns, 
insects, small .snakeh, seeds, Ac, At tho pairing 
season rival males disjibiiy tlio well-known beanty 
of tlieir tiiil-eoverts before 1 heir do, sired mates, anil 
strut about after tbe fashion of ninny ganie.-biril.s, 
'I'licy soiiietiims light lieiccly wilh their rivals, and 
(III! foiiialos sometiiiics jiay eoiu't to tho males, 
I’olygaiiiy prevails, but tlmre seems no Irulh in 
Iho old stories about tlio erm'lty of tlie malos to 
their mates. Tho usual cry is a shrill J‘rin, and 
stran;[o noises aro maile by rattling the nuilts. 
Tho feiiiiiles lay, aeeording to the climulic. con- 
ditioiis, from Ajiril lo October; tho eggs, of a 
brownish enhmr, are, uiimcrnns (eight to ten), and 
aro Jaiil without a nest in some eoneealeil part of 
tho jungle. At lirsl both si'xus auv alike in plum- 
age, Imt after a year or so the, males giailiially 
aeiiuiro their gorgeous featlicrs, which are ]ierfected 
iiliout tho third year. It is not necessiuy Lo 
ileseribo theso colmiis, ho delightfully familiar Lo 
all, but it may ho nolcd that they aro for the most 
jiart of a phynioal natiiro, huing iliio not so much to 
|d_giiionl a,s to oxteniol ninrkings, which iiroiluce 
iride.seoiiec. As to tho oroliition of tho oye-like 
iiiarkiiigs, which oeciir in varying degrees of jier- 
feelion, wo liave on tho ono hand to recognise 
with liarwiii that the. more beautifully decorated 
nialoH are .selected by tlieir mates, and on tbe other 
hand tliat wo do not Icnow to what precise con- 
ditions of feather growth the marvellous heanty i.s 
due. 'file. .Tavan peafowl Is said to he. even haiid- 
soiiior than tho familiar .siieeies. Ks ' crest, liead, 
and neck urn rich green, the breast bluish green 
margiuod with gold, tlio back bright cooper-colour 
barred with gromi and light brown, and the ui>]ier 
tail-oovcrts rich green with gold ami eo]ipor-i;(ilom' 
rcllnetioiiN. ’ White or pied poaeocka occasionally 
oeenr as sports, and yot more rcmarkahlo is the 
‘japanned' lirood, which sconia Lo liava arisen ijuite 
ahvnptly. 

'Tho poaooek scorns to have boon well known in 
Oreece after Aloxamlor’s Tndian oximdition, but 
it was known in .liidiea oven in tho timo of Solomon. 
From Greece it spread to Komo and gradually west- 
waixls. In many ditrerent ways it lias touclmd 
human life and fancy : it was l.liu liird_ of Juno to 
tho Greeks and Koinans, and omblcmatic of a glori- 
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fied body to the eavly Cliiistiaii!! ; its featlier.-> have 
ailorned many a throne and shrine, and the per- 
verted luvuvy of the later Ruiiian empire made an 
entree of the tojigiies or biains. Tlie eggs and tlie 
young are edilile, but domesticated peacocks are 
now kept almost sohdy for their beauty’s sake, and 
tliat at some coat, for they ai’e apt to’ do mischief 
both in garden and ponltry-yard. 

peaeock, Tao.ii.is Love, satinst, was hom at 
AVeymouth on 18th October 178o, the only eliilrl 
of a London niercha?it, who died three years after- 
wards. Hi.s hoyliood was passed at Cliert.sey, and 
for .six and a half years he was sent to a jiiivate 
•school on Eiiglelield Green, hut f?nm thirteen he was 
self-educated, growing np an aceom))linlieil .scholar. 
The chief events of Ids uneventful life were tin- 
loss of his first lore ( ISOS) ; Ins iinder.secretarv.shlp 
to Sir Home Poiiham on a war&lii]i at Fliisidng 
(1808-0); his close friendsliip with Shelley, whom 
he first met in AVales in 1812, during one of Ids 
many walking tours ; his employment fnmi 1.S19 to 
1856 in tlie office of Ihe East Jiuh'a Company, as 
clerk, coiTPspondent, and chief e.vaminer; his iiiar- 
I'iage in 1820 to the ‘IJeanty of C.arnarvon.shirc,’ 
who hole him one sun and three daughter-, and 
died in 18."2 after twciity-si.x years of ill-health : 
and the imijortaut part he hore'iu the introdnetiou 
of iron steamships to Ea-tcni w.aters (ISfi-i— (Oj. 
In 182.8 he had taken ii cottage at Ilallifoid on the 
Thames, and iiore he ilied, aged eighty, on -2:^1 
Jaiuiavy 18(36. 

Peacock’s literary activity extended over more 
than half a century. (Jf his half-dozen booklets 
of verse, published between ISO-t and 1837, the 
hpl, llhviiuihijihiic, otl'ers nothing so good as> some 
of the gay lyrics scattered throughout his seven 
‘ novels ’ — Headlung H(dl (1816), Melhu-oini (1S17 ), 
Kigldmare Abbeii (1818; its hero is Shelley), Maid 
Marian (1822), i'he Mis/uriiinr.j nf Elphin (1829), 
Crotchet Castlo (1831), and Gryll Grange (1860). 
And tlie.se ‘novels’ are iiitoie.sting ehi'eHy as a 
.study of eharfieter — tlie author’s own. A Pi’ahel.'iis- 
ian pagan of the IStli century, egoistic, protean, 
such was Thomas Love Peacock, ami in Thomas 
Love Pe.aciick we have the Alpha and Omega of 
his writings. They minor his likings (for natme, 
music, the classics,' madeira, and good living gener- 
ally), and his stionger, if exaggoiatcd, dislikes 
(fur iiehbspurts, revieuers, political ccommiy, all 
thing.s Seoleh and American, and, above all. Lord 
Bvoiigh.am). They leave on one the impression 
tliat the little, he did not know was to his mind 
not worth knowing, that because, for cxam])le, he 
liad not been at a university and was not leligious, 
tiierefoic U.xhridye and In-aven were beyond his 
niioroco.sin. Tliey may .still liml admirers in the 
cultured few, hut tlie steely wit and eniditimi of 
their dialogues can never touch the great heart of 
the people. They are — trite tliougli it sound — 
‘caviare to the general.’ 

,Seo Sir Henry Cole’s collected edition of Peacock’s 
works, with a iireface by Lord Hoiij^diton and a memoir 
by hia granddaugbter (3 voks. 1870) ; also an article by 
Sjredding in tire Edinhunjh Jitviai: for July 1873, and 
one by Hr Gossoinvol. iv. of IVard's Enulhk Facts l3d 
ed. 18S3). 

PeafOCk-StOIie, the name under which the 
dry carLilaginons ligaments of some large laiiielli- 
branchiate molluscs, a.s the iiearl-oyster, have been 
sohl by jewellers, 

Pea-ci’ab { Pinnotheres). See CRAB, Com- 
mensalism. 

Peaki tlie hilly district of nortli-west Derhy- 
sliire, having Castletoii for it.5 capital, 10 miles KE. 
of Bu.xton. Measuring some 30 by 22 mile.s, it is 
watered by the Dove, Derwent, and Wye, and 
culininate.s in Kinderscout (2082 feet), other emi- 


nenee.s being .V.xe E.lge (1810 feet) and M.am Tor 
(1710). The Peak Cavern nr Devil'- Hole near 
^ CastletoTi penetrates 7.70 yard.s ; .mid crov.ning ,a 
^ rock above the village is i’uveril (Vi-tle. -o naineil 
I fiiriii it- lir.st^ Inril, a ha-tmd of William the 
CoiK|uei’or s. The womler- of the Pe.ak were cele- 
j hraterl early by Thomas Hrrhlres 1 1600/ and Charles 
'Cotton (1683); lecent work- are hv Cruston 
(1.S62; new ed. 1,8.811), Bradhury (187.0). L. .7. 
Jennings (1,880), and Leylaml (1891 ), Ije-ide- other.s 
cited at DERirv.-iiriiE. 

Pea-lint. .See GinruND-Nn, 

Pear. The pear { Pgr ns •■rnnin i/ » i ; ). a nrenrher of 
the Pomacca-, a suh-onlerof iLir.-acerr-, i- a tree very 
largely cultivated for- the .sake of it- fruit, which 
contests with tirat of the peach the fir--t jilaee in 
the li-tof tire Eriti-h Pomona, and vastly e.veecd- it 
iit eirdurance, 'rite pear is a n.itive of Europe and 
the more terrrperate jiart- of A-ia. and is still found 
wild in Britain, brrt in tirat state i- of Ic-ser girth 
and stature, «ith thimry hranches and .sntall har.-h 
frnit, and jagged and snrrretirrre- jumrate leave-. 
Pniler cnltiviitnrtr tire tree attain- a height of 4(r to 
60 feet, with a tnrnk of a yard or even imire in 
diameter, uhile the thorns di.s.-ipjiear, tlroirglt in 
some kiird.s they linger for yeat- after giafting; 
the le.aves ate sinr)ilp, ovate, .serrate, or ctenate, 
and -ometime.s almo-t entire, ghihtotis on the iiipper 
sinfuee, sonietirrres tonrentose oir the under -ide 
while young; the ilitwets are in corvinhs tit five 
to eight or nine or e\en move, each bloom haring 
five petals, gener-ally wlrite, though in some varie- 
ties touched or stripcil witir ]iink. (littering aho it; 
size and curve accotilittg to varitrty. The stamens 
are irniirermts, aitd the styles distinct, "enerally 
live in nrimher and enclo-cd witliin tire calyx-tube. 
AA'ith the grtrwth of the fruit the ovaries bccotrre 
united, and fonrt wlrat is (sailed the core, consisting 
u.sually of five cells, .and each cell has one or two 
seeds or pips, vr hivlt irr nratty of the best kinds are 
imperfect. The lle.-lry mass’ whirlt is formed around 
the.se constitrrte.s whiit yve call tire fruit, dilfering 
grc.atly in fort(t. si/e, .and snb-tanee, according to 
variety, health, elirrrate, .and otlier inlluences, But 
the norm.al fonrt of the pear, when we rise the wm-d 
as one of (k‘.scti[itiiin, is cylirtdi-ical, long, and 
tapering front the -talk to tire part just above the 
eye, where the diameter is gre-atc-t. 

The peur-tvee is gi-own iiimn dirers stocks, as 
well as in rrtany shapes :ttnl nranners, by Etrgiish 
gardcner.s. (1) As to .stock — ^which par tly govetai.s 
other treatment — gardeners use either ri(‘ar or 
quince, (n) the ]iear (which is called trie free 
.stock 1 being rai-ed for tirat purpose from seed or 
otherwise, and grafted when strong enough, or 
budded, witli tire sort retjuired. This i- the way 
to obtain large trees, lusty and enduring, hut loth 
to give fruit until they liave found long e.vperience. 
I?ijtrcundu giddetn, ir,d Icetu et Jurtia sitrgunt. 
Whence the old distich— ‘ The man who plants 
[rears is a-[rliantitrg fur his Iteirs. ’ This has told 
much against the liberal stock, but in cornnron 
with the race of [iroverbs is e.vaggerative. {b) The 
([uince-stock, shalhrw-rooted, le.-s vigorous in habit, 
and of briefer date. Upon this stock llre_ [le.ar, 
wlien congenial to it, begins to fruit even in the 
second year from working, give.s larger, nrot;e 
beautiful, and sometimes better produce than it 
could all'ortl upon its closer kindred, hut does not 
grow to the hulk or stature w hich mature intended 
for it. It is a mistake, however, to suiipose that 
the tree so WTonght is cut .short of life, unless (if a 
natiu-e that .spurns the union, ns some of the line-t 
pears have alwa,v.s done. (Jther pears, indeed the 
great majority, thrive upon the quince for from ten 
to twenty years ; and .some kind.s tlrere are which 
show every sign as yet of a life as kitg and alrno-t 
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IIS liii'f’C' as llii'y could have iiifcainod withonl trann- 
iiiifi'vaUiiii. {f) Other stocks wliereuium the jicar 
will "row are the hawthorn, the SorhuH, the V^t/- 
niiiii Jdjxinicn, and .several other nioniher.') of the 
|iyric, race. Homo kiiiil.s ol jieiir ■will do well on 
some of these, lint in spile of all local ainl |iara- 
iloxic nourish, the stern fact roinains that the 
Huceoss is litfiil, eoniparatively hrief, fwnl .scarcely 
worth the trouhlo. 

(2) The shape and manner of {growth are also 
manifold. In the northern ]iarlH of (Ireat Jirilain 
and t.he bleaker \ini'tions of the south I ho ]iear - 
unless it he of an early kind — will not ripen well 
without (he aid of plass or the shelter and ■warmth 
of a garden-wall. It is not largely grown mnler 
glass as yet, and for many good reasims, t, hough 
very line Hjiecinn'iiH are thus obtained, lint an a 
wail-tieu it ts to lie found in almost all frnit- 
gardens, and nme.li of the linest fruit is tliiis jiro- 
(liieed. 'L'lioii! are four modes of training now 
chielly in vogue. — viz. the old liorizontal, (he fail- 
shaped, the reetangiilar fork (with from two to 
twenty prongs), and the cordon, diagonal or 
horizontal, single, double, or (vehle, &c.., and some- 
times loi'tnred into spirals, lint, wherever the 
pear will ri|ii!n witinmt the ahsorhed and redecled 
iieat of a wall, the simplest ami eheapest form of 
growth is that which oui' mirserymen call the 
dwarf pyramidal — more correelly termeil the conical 
— nr, with some few varieties wliieh spurn Unit 
form, the less com|iael outline, of the hiish. Some 
ililigence is needed a( least twice a year to keep 
any of these in diHeipline. 

(8) 'I'he varieties of ]iearH are almost emintleHS, as 
aio tliOHiJ of apples, and iiine-lenllis aie unworthy of 
Iheeunsns. If this was so in tlmtime of Viigil, we 
nmst not ho surprised at the eatalogne now. No 
year, liowevcr liarren, lacks new kinds on jiaper, 
which arc to supersedu all previous issue. Ihit the 
liislnrieal faet survives that iiears were as well 
wortli eating in tlie days of our aiiei'stoi's as they 
are. luiw, ami that not more lliaii some half-dozen 
of the hiiiidreds introduced witliiii tlio hist forty 
years have earned their too ohsciiuiuus weleome. 
And of this sideut hand llnwe are only llir<‘othat 
deservn In ho a joy foi' I'vev — J)<>i/ciiiic ihi (Jomk'C 
(perhaps tlio crown and tho criterion); Ilciirrf 
.‘iil/ii'r/iii, a nuiilo. satisfuetion ; and Jutihilihte. dc 
Mttliiirn, an oxipiisilc iclincinent. Also tliero is a 
grand pear of I'luglisli origin, tliu Pitmuslon IIucIiksx, 
not of tiu! linest (juality, lint good enough lo ho 
allow'd tu plead its heauty. To tlie.se thegardoiier 
will add, according to liking or loeaiity, (lie host 
of tho older kinds that have stond the. test of 
geuerations, sueli us JiDujtiiirllc, IViUiaitifi' Jinn 
(Jtyl'tic.ii, l.iiitini', IhiiHC, Miin’r. JAiuiac., I\iiiijhl’s 
Moiiairk, and J'uiidati/c d’Aidiiiiiiic, and hoiiio' ten 
or twelve others, jircferring merit to magnitude, 
and iioaring in mind tlio simiilo tnilAi, Uiimgh a 
stuinhling-ldock to the million, that all fruit is 
bettor without wall nr gliis.s, when it eiiii he. so 
lirmight to perfectiion. 

Liu the fhiitod .States tins favourite variety is tlic 
Jl(ti-t/cll; wliic.h is oxiiorted in large ipiaiititius. 
Tho AVe/.'cZ is a smaller fruit, lint of a tnore, deli- 
cate Jlavour. 'I'ho states in wliieh tho near is 
eliiedy grown are (lalifornin, (ieorgia, and Vlorhhi. | 

Heu Hogg’s Fruit Manual ; 'I'hr Orrharilhl, hy .folm 
Houtt; tliQ Itopoi't of I’eiu' (.’onforenoe iit Uhiswick; luid 
tho Pomnlotiieul JJiolionari/ of AiidviS Leroy. 

Pcax% PhtOKLY. See PkujkLY I’k.U!. 

PCJll'l, a peculiar iirodnet of cei't.ain miirino and 
frcsh-waUiv nnillnacK. Most sliell-henring niol- 
hiRCM are iirovided with a secretion with wliieh Ihey 
lino tlioir sliells, and give to tho otlierwise linrsli 
granular material of which tlio shell is formed 
a heautifully smootli surface, which prevents any 


iiii])lea.siint triction niion tin; lender body of the 
animal. T'his secrelhm is laid in e.xtreniely thin 
semi-transparent lilms, wliieh, in coiiseipie'nce of 
snc.li an arraiigomonl, liaio generally a hciiutifnl 
Irideseenee (ipv.), ami lorm in some s]iecies a 
siillicient thickness lo ho cut into useful inul onia- 
meiilal nrUeles. The maleihil ilself in its hardened 
condition is called narrt: liy zoologists, and hy dciders 
mother of pearl. JSeside.s the pearl lining of 
the shells, detaidied and geiinrally splieiicfd or 
rounded ]iortion.s of the naeie are ofUin found on 
opening I lie shells, .arid (here is grout rea.snn to 
suppose that those are the re, suit of aeeidental 
causes, siielias the in trnsinn of agrniii of sniul, or tlio 
frnstiile of one of llio.se minute silieenus vegctaliles 
known ,as diatoms, or a miiuiti' paiasite, or even one 
of I ho ova of the iieai^l-oy.ster itsidf, wliieh, liy irri- 
laling Ihe tender liody of the animal, obliges it in 
.self-defence In envoi' the eanse of oll'enee, wliioii 
it lias no power to remove. Aroimd this forci.ni 
body tliin layers of inicrc are, deposiled one after 
nnotlier, like Ihu snceessive, layers of an (ininn, 
until the object is eoiiipletely cneysteil, and a 
)ie(irl is formed. Tho peail is formed of concen- 
tric layers of carhoniilo of lime of e.'ctrcmo tenuity, 
hilt of the same general eliaraeler as llniso conipo's- 
iiig the shell. 

The most I'amonK iieiirls arellioseof the Hast; 
the ancients ohlaineil theirs mainly from (.‘cylon 
(Taprohiine.) and Ihe i’ersian Unlf, whence many 
of the best jii'ai'ls still come, ( Itlier iieiirl-lishories 
are ill the Hnlii Archipelago, oil' Now (iniiica, oil' 
some parts of tho Anstraliiin coast, and among.st 
some of Ihe Polynesian islands. In tho f’ersiaii 
(iiilf the most iiiiiiortant pearl yielding niolhiso 
is Ihe Arifida {^Icleiii/i'hiu) fiicida. It is speei- 
idly lished for iiearls, iunl yields them in gi'calust 
mimher and of the linest kiiiils. It has a much 
sninllcr .shi‘11 timn tho species which has hoen 
long known as the )ienrl-oyster, AiHcnla {]\Irle- 
(((/riiiii) Tliis last and iinolhor 

species {A. Miirniyitrrfi) are also e.xtensh'ely llshcil 
for in the gulf; lm(., tiiimgh pearls am found in 
liotli, thi'.v are mueli more I'aliialdu for their shells 
than for the peai Is they sometimes conlain. Like 
Iheyl. iiiiiri/iirilij<’r«, tlie /I. has also 

a large shell. All three speeics are chiolly lishcil 
ahoiit the Island of IJiihrehi on the west side of tliii 
gull'. The eeiilre of I ho trade is the jiort of 
liingah, hut all 1 he iiearls that eoiiie, hence are called 
Ihmihay |iearl.s, A .sLeamur with a dii’Cr and 
diviiig-ilre.sH on hoard was sent out hy an Knglish 
linn of iiieichiints in IHK-l to try lo ohlaiu shells 
mill pearls in tho deeper water on tlie east side of 
the gulf, hut the e.viierimeut did not sneceed. 

(It the Cuylnii pearl -I'lshery, which, like the 
Indian ones on the Madras side of the Strait of 
JManaiir, is under government .siipurvision, and is 
only allowed at irrcgnlar intervals, some iieconnt 
is given at (IliVLON, Vol. HI. p, 7H. Tlio iiietliod 
of lishing may ho thus deserihed. Tlie season 
of Mil! lisliery, wlieii iiorniitted, lasts from four 
lo si.\ woeks, Por eiieli diver lliere is provided 
a (living-stoiu!, weighing ahmit ‘id Hi., which is 
fastened lo the end of a roim long emmgli to reach 
the hottoiii, and having a loop iiiudo for the man’s 
fiiot. To oaeh boat tliore is usually allotted a 
erew of tliirtoon men and ten divers, live of whom 
are de.scendiiig whilst the others are resting. This 
work is done very rn])idly ; for, iiotwitlistaiuling 
tho .stories of divers who can remain iieluw for fonr 
minutes (see lliViNii ), the liest divers eamiot, a.s a 
rule, remain longer than ciglity seconds liolow, and 
few are able tn e.xcoed .si.vty. The grealest dejitli 
limy descend is thirteen fathoms, and the usual 
depth ahoufc nino fatinmis. When tiie diver gives 
tho signal hy pulling tlio rniie lie is quickly hauled 
lip with ids net and its contents. Prohalily the 
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rarity of aecklents from sliarks, usually so almndaiit 
in tru[]ical sens, is to lie nttrilnited to tiie Imstle and 
to the excitement of tlie waters during the fishery 
frightening away tliose dreaded creatines. The 
direis are sometimes paid fixed wages, others agree 
for- oue-foni'tli of tire pr'odnee. Wlien a hoat-]o.ad of 
oysters has been obtained it returns to shore, and 
tire cargo, soinetinie.s amounting to 20,000 or 30,000, 
is landed and piled on the sliore to die and putrefy, 
in order tliat the pearls niav he easily fonnil. 
In Ceylon, in 1S89, in twenty-two days fifty direra 
Irrought up 11 million oyatcrs, which' sold 'for 24.s. 
per 1000 .sliell.s, the goi'ernmeut receiring £10,000 
and the divers £3200. IVlien the anini.al.s in the 
shells are sufficiently decomposed the washing 
coinmeiices, and great care is taken to watch 
for the loose pearls, rrliicli ai’e alrrays hy far the 
most valuable ; the siielK are then exaniiiied, and 
if any attached pe.arla are seen they are handed 
over to tire clippers, wlio, with jiinchers or h.am- 
iner, skilfully remove them. .Such pcai'l.s are oiily 
usecl for setting ; whilst tire loose ones, being nsn- 
ally quite ronrid, are drilled and .strung, anil can 
be used for necklaces, ..Vo. 

The jrearls vary much in size ; those as barge ns a 
pea, and of good colour and form, are the best, 
exeejit unusually large specimen.s, which r.arely 
occur, the most extraordmaiy one ktrown being 
the pearl in Mr IJere'fon! H»[ieS collection at 
South Kensin“tnn, rvhicli measures two inchc.s 
in length, atrrl forrr in circumference, and weighs 
1800 giaius. The siualler ones nie sorteil into 
size.s, the very siiialle.st being called seetl-pearL. 
A considerable quantity of th’«-u la-t are sent to 
China, where they are s'aid to be calcined and used 
in Chinese pharmacy. Amongst the Romans the 
pearl was a great favoni-ite, anil enormous prices 
were paid for iirte ones. The sitrgle pearl which 
Cleopatra is said to have dissolved and swallowed 
was valued at £80,729 ; and oire of the same value 
was cut into two pieces for earriirgs for the statue 
of Venus iir the Fatrthcoit at Rome. 

Tire finest pearls are fourtd withitr the mantle of 
the mollusc, clo.se to the lip.s of the shell, or in the 
soft part of the oyster near the hinge of the shell ; 
the worst pearls are those finritd within the close, 
com se fibres of the adductor nutsclo. At intervals 
they are found louse irt tire .‘.hell outside tire body of 
tire oyster, and may when large get iv.ashed out of 
the shell and thus ire lost. Lastly, ireatis are often 
foutrd embedded trrore or less deeply itr the shell, 
having in .some ca.ses e.scaped froiir the .soft tissue.s. 
It is notable that the adhererrL pearls occur almost 
invariably in the flat or lower valve ; occasionally, 
it is true,' they are fourtd embedded in the i-oundc<l 
or uirper valve, but irt .such ertscs it is oliserved 
that the shell has been found lying at the bottom 
itr the reverse position. The pearls found entheddeil 
in or under the ‘ muscular itupression ’ are alw.ays 
sntall, irregular, and worthless, .similar to those 
found embedded in the adductor rttriscle itself. 
Pearls are found itr infinite variety of form, and 
the consecutive layers vary iir brightness, colour, 
and perfection. The rirost highly prized pearls are 
qrrite .spherical, and it is evident ft imi their shape 
that these nrnst itave been formed free in the 
niarrtle or in the soft tbsstres <if the irtollnsc, and 
not cemented to the shell. Some pearls show 
defects caused apjrarently bj' the contact of new 
foreigtr substances, organic or inorganic, such ns a 
grit or film of weed ; and in some ensies it requires 
a riuttrher of layers to comjiletely hide these defects. 
Thus every ne'w layer seci'eted changes the value 
of tire peari. IVlren a pearl that lias been cut from 
the sliell pre.sents a lieiiiisplieiical .surface, it is 
soinetinies called a ‘peiie bouton Hiicb a pearl is 
flat on one side, and rounded or convex on the 
other. If a solid pearl has an irregular shape, 


having grown o\ er a rough object, it L kiimr ii as 
a Iraroqire pearl. .Sometimes warty pearls are 
hollow, and pass under the n.ame of ‘ coq ile peile.’ 

Peail-ovslei-s freiiuently renovate their siielK, 
and are in the habit of Imryirig .such iifiinder- as 
they cannot ntherwise dispose of. .Stones, mud, 
small shells, wood, and especially layers of weed 
are found thus emheddeil in shells for ruing unnat- 
ural excrescences on the snif'ai'e. The-e proiul/er- 
anres are gradnalJr- removed by the oyster seeieting 
thinner layer.s of nacre on the'top uf'theiii tlian on 
the base until the surface lieconics again lereb 
.Slowly, hnt steadily, the exterior surface of tiio 
-shell ilcc.iys and disappear-.', tiirtil the foreign sub- 
stance, of wbatever nature it may be, comes -rritbin 
the reach of advancing dis.sohition, and thu' the 
oy‘rter literally passC' a atone or other iiiti'iidcr 
fiiioiigli its .sliell. in the Xaniial Ilistorj- Mii.'fiim, 
South Kensington, and in the Museum ot Practical 
tleology in jei'iiiyii Sti'cet there are s]icciiiiens 
which clc.-rilj'ilbistiate the processes of lelining the 
'hell and of bnrjiiig foreign .siibstance.s. TJjcy ,ne 
flat shells (the lower vahesl. with a mtrrrlicr of 
the Hgnre= of Bmidha Iriitg ertthediled at erpral 
distances apart, on the n[iper portion of the sliell 
near the li)i>, hut rrot so deeiily bitricil as to bo 
hidden. These are produced .aitifidally in China; 
the little figures are .'Ilijpeil caiefnlly below the 
iiiairlle of the oyster, and the proces.' of ilepo-ition 
covets thetir with tiacve. 

The \ alitp of a iieavl dejiends upon it' .-ue, shape, 
oolottr, brightness, and freedom from defects. 'Ihe 
tirost valnahle pearls at tire present time are those 
which are perfectly rorrnd ; the buttoti-.'iha]ied 
rank,s next, aird therr comes the drop or pear-shaped 
pearl. Perfectly roiiird jiearls over ’-'i gtain-s in 
weight are extVenrely scarce, and secure Irigli 
|iiice?. They are greatly .'oirglrt after to form 
the centre ot necklace', and hn-ge pearl' ot tlrLs 
character ate .'Ufe ainl very profitable investmeirt~. 
The varying tints and colours of jrearl' are less 
rliliicult to urrderstarnl than sottte of their eccetitii- 
cities of growth. Tire changing condition of tire 
sea, hotli as regards prrrity .and teiirpetature, the 
health of the oyster, accident-i, such as the dis- 
charge of the inky fluid of the cuttle-fish in the 
ueigithourhooil of tire oyster, all will prohahly alfect 
tire colours of the snee'esstve growth-perioils of tire 
pearl. Pearls, whetr of e.xtraotdinary hcairty, size, 
.and hrilliartcy, will sell for stuns which appear 
extravagarrt. 

Tire chemical composition of the pearl is carhorr- 
ate of lirite as.suciateil with a stuall propoitioii of 
organic iiratter. It L easily affecteilby aebis artd 
fetid gases, aitd iiray he calcined hy expo.sitre to 
heat. Its sp. gr. i.s 2-5 to 2-7- Three varieties of 
pearls being exarrrined, British, Australian, ami 
Singhalese, the qualitative aitalt'es .showed that 
they all had air idetttical composition, and that 
they coii.sisted solely of water, orgatric nnittcr-, and 
calcium carbonate. ' Tlrere was a total ah.seitce of 
utagiresih., and of all the other rrrinerat ingredients 
of sea-nater-, from which the inorganic par-t of 
jiearls must of cottrsc he ohtained. 

The most irnjiortairt rirarine pearl-fishery on the 
American continerrt is that of Lower Californi.a, 
the central poiirt being at La Paz. The birge't 
and finest black ])earls v\ Irich come rrrto the market 
are the sjreeralty of these tislieiie.'. In Austr.aUan 
waters pearls are tisired on the ertast of I\ C't 
Australia and of Queen.sland, and in Torres Strait. 

Bircr-peurh are prodttced hy fresh- water mussels 
in Scotland, '\Vales. Irtdand, various parts of Eus.sia, 
(.lerinairy, Canada, and the United State.s. British 
pearls are spoken of b.y Tacitus and Plitty ; and in 
the end of the 17tlr 'century the Scottish pearl- 
industry was of some importance. The Spey, Tay, 
.South ilsk, Doon, Dee, Don, Ythan, and Forth have 
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nil yk'liloil iiuarlh ; and a Luiiipovavy revival of llio 
indnsLry look place in 1S()() and Miecoudinif ycni'H. 
In Uic ilnilod iSlales llie ciiicf river-pearl ii.shory ia 
in the Lilllu Miami, in Uliio ; 1ml. Chinn ia the 
grcal liCiulqn.arlera of Ihe trade in river-pearls. 

Filial', fmirla are made liy lilowingvory thin Iieiids 
or linlha of ghiss, and jiouriiiy into tliom a niixtnre 
of li(pud aiunuinia and the white matter from the 
aealea of tier bleak, and .soinolimus nf the roach 
and (lace. The scales of the lower part of the liah 
arc very carefully washed and put to soak in water, 
when tiin pearly llhn falls oil' and fornw a.sedimonl 
at the l)ottom of the vessel, which i-s reinovod and 
idacud in liquid ammonia for future u-su. This 
pearl mixture, when of the best quality, is very 
costly, hohig as much as T-l or To per nunoe. For 
use it i.s dihiled witli ammonia, and injected into 
tlio glass head.s, so ns to thinly cnat them insido ; 
arterwards the better kinds have melteii whitti wa.x 
or nmcilave of gmn-aiubio poured in, which renders 
them much nniri! diuahle. In this way are ]ir(i- 
diiced iiiiitalions of the lincst oriental pearls, siieh 
as only Iho j)i'!ictiHed eyo ciin detect. Tho art of 
giving tho irregular forms of huge pearls to tho 
glass hnlh.s incruasi's tin; vesoin bianco ; and tho 
glassy a[ipeai'aneo eansed by tlie e.vtorior gla.Hs 
coating is ronioved by (i.xposiiig it for a shoit period 
to tho action of the vn])onv of hydrolluoric acid. 
JiniiKiii /It'll rl a am liglitoi", as they have the coating 
of pearly inalter on tho outsido. 

Hoc Streetcr’u JkoWs end f'mr/oi;/ Zifi' (iUSO), cuiil 
<J. h'. XniiD’a </em niiil Pm'.iiiit.'i Ktonca of JVoi'Ui America 
(New York. IH'.H)), 

Mo'i'liiiit lit' I’lOAHi,. 'I'ho sIioIIh of sovoral 
Kjiceics of molhi.seons aniiuals are pnpnhuly known 
as mothiir of )iuarl, those, for iiislaoee, of Anini/a 
maertijifmi and of soiiio specie.s of llaliotis. To tho 
shells, however, of Anirnla {Mdciti/n'iiit) /iiiiri/ni'- 
•ilifi'rii the term mother of |iearl is p'loiierl.y applied, 
'lids species has a widiidisti'ihutionin tropical seas, 
Miu'.assav mothiir of pearl, from white-edged shells, 
is tho most highly jirized j the Manilla yellow'-odgoil 
shells arc not much interior; and (ho shells from 
some imi'ts of AusLralia are also of a high quality, 
hilt those from Sydney end Auckhuid am of a gray 
te-xtnre, Tho iioorest shells oumo from I’anann'i. 
J5y far tho greatest supjily of mother of jioarl Is now 
got from till! north and north-west ol Australia, 
hut hirgii qniui titles akso are obtainod from tlie 
Straits .SettlciiKintH, the Pui'.sian Culf, and the 
islands of the I’adllc. The total anniial value of 
what is hn]iorled into lingiaml is hetivoen -CSCOjOW) 
and ,t'Il(K),0(K), hut iniieh of this is sent to conti- 
nuiital Eunqie. 

'Till! .sliell of the largo pearl -oysler i.s tliick, of 
slow growth, and sumeUmes meiisnves nearly a toot 
across. Pnl.il tho Australian lishorios wore cimi- 
mcnecd alioiit ING.'i the supply of mother of pearl 
was dhninishing, while the, de.imuid for it was and 
is constantly inerciising. in Fraiiee ahont 4000 
and in Ansi ria Mono flOOO iiersmis lire eiindoyod in 
working this siihstanco for parts of fine Inriiituro, 
hilaid-ivork, fans, lmtlim,s, ikc. In Itiighiiid it is 
also largcl.y made, into Irnttons, cutlery haiidlc.s, 
and oninmonts for papior-nillchi.t boxes, tniy.s, &c. ; 
in China and Japan laoqiicr-wovk lias long hcon 


decorated with mother of peaid. In Caslimcro it is 
iismlforthe insciipUon.s on gravestones; and lisli- 
hnoks are madu of it in tlie .South Sea Islands, 
For the heaiitifiil jilay of its colon! s, see Iiti- 
l-llibCHNOH. 

I'eSUT Asluis. See I’uTA.SU. 

Pearl Powtler. .Sec lllSMUTII. 

Pcar.SOn, John, a loai'ned Unglish divine, was 
horn 2«th February 16T2, in the same year as 
Jeremy Taylor, at Creat Sinning, Nuifidk, the 
sou of the rector of that parisli ami Arclnleacim of 
Siillolk. Ifo was educated at Eton and at Ciicun’s 
and King's Cnllegcs, Ciunhiidgo, ami hecame 
Pollow of tho last in Five years later he 

look orilors, and was collated to a prohend in 
.Salislmry Cathedral, in Iti-ll) lie was appoinleil 
chaplain to the, lord-koe]ier Finch, and soon after 
was presented to tlie rectory ol Tliorington in 
iSnirolk. In Ili.'jO ]io wa.s appoinleil jireiiehur at .St 
Cloment’s, lCnslcliea]i, TjOnihin, and herein UiDh he 
pnhlishcd Ids adniiralily learned and judicial A'.r- 
piixtl/iiii of Hie I 'reril. 1 1 u’lis dedicated Ut his Ikick, 
to wlioni the siihstiuicc of it had liocii ])icaclicil' 
siinic years heforc in a .series of discom'.ses, and it 
is .still osleenied one of the very ablest works pro- 
duced in tho greatest ago of Unglish theology. 
IHiriiig the same year (lOrii)) I’uai.son udiled the 
Golden lieniainii of the, Kiw ]\h'iniindili: Me John 
lliilea ofJiiiin, witli an admirahlu )iicfaeii ; anil next 
ho had a share in editing the I'rilin Aiirei (lliliD). 
At the Kosloratimi honmirs and imioliiiiienls were 
lavishly showered ii)hiu liiiii, Jiefiiro tlio close of 
IliliO lie was iirescntcd liy Jiixon to the reel my of 
St ( lhristoiihoi'’.s, in kimiloii ; was eroated I),]),' by 
Canihriilge, and cinqilain in ordinary to the king ; 
iiistalloil ]ii'olii;mhir,Y of Kly and Arehdoiicim of 
Surrey; and nmde Maslov of Jesus College, Cmii- 
liridge. In IDti) In; was one nf tho most ]iiomiiient 
ciimniiHsiiinoi'K, and the ]iiincipiil antiigonisl of 
liaxtor, in the famous Savoy I lonfurenec ; later in 
the yoar he receivoil tlio IMargarot iirofessorship of 
Divinity, and gave ii]i his Sanini puihimd and 
Donilmi living; in 111112 ho was niiulo Master of 
Trinity College, (hnnliridgc, and early in 11173 ho 
sueooedod Wilkins in tho sue of Cliester. llis 
VindirioiJiiihlu/in'iiiii S. Ji/nidii (11172) was an able 
answor U) M. Dailli', who had duniod tliogenuiiie- 
no,s,s of tlio epistles. In 1I18‘I ajijieared las Ajimito 
Ui/priiniii’i. lie. diisl .Inly 111, lIlHIi. l’ear,--iin’s 
piwlliuminis works in hatlii on snored chriinology 
wore piddislmi] by Dodwell ( lOKS) ; his Uecd/ii/ii',v, 
his Coiieioiir.'t uil 'Cleriiiii, and his JJoUrmiwitiuHcs 
Theoloijirti' emilain nnieh valiudilo inattor, for, as 
llenllcy ii.Hod lo say, I’earson’.s very dust iva.s 
gold, 'llaxter had a'hoai'ty rcM]icet for the learn- 
ing ami iiiodorn tiiiii of his weightiest antagonist; 
Kvelyu vahiod his fiiendsliip highly; and Jiisliop 
Burnet fclnniglit him ‘in all respeota the greatest, 
divine of his age,' and adds, but aiiparontly 
witlumt sullieiont ground.s, tliat he was ‘ a niiieli 
liolter divine than a liishop.’ 

Admiriihlo editions of ilui ifaipo.ikioa on the Oeitd iiro 
tlioHo by the lliiv. Dr K. Burton (181111) and the Jlev. 
Toinplo Chcvidliur (184!)); of tlie Minor Theoloilioal 
Works, by Civnou Chiivlon (2 vohs. 1S.14). 
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